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GREATLY   EEDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratia  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  io 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  QSaMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

80-34,   NEW   OXFORD   STREET; 

Ml,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Loirnoir ; 

And  St  Barton  Arcade,  Marchkbtis. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  IN  ONE  VOL.-(Condensed). 

Extra  crown  8to,  10a.  net. 

BISMARCK :  Some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History. 

Being  a  Diary  kept  by  Dr.  MORITZ  BUSCH  during  Twenty-five  Years'  Official  and 
Private  Intercourse  with  the  great  Chancellor. 

Third  Thousand. 
NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"ELIZABETH    AND    HER    GERMAN    GARDEN." 

THE    SOLITARY    SUMMER. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  63. 

8PECTA  TOR.—**  The  autlior  of  *  Elizabeth  aud  her  German  Garden'  has  written  a  second  book  of  the 

same  description,  which  is  even  more  charming  tban  her  first In  her  company  we  have  never  l>een  dull, 

no  pages  have  to  be  skipped,  and  the  only  regret  is  that  there  are  not  more  to  read." 

TWO     HISTORICAL    ROMANCES. 
RICHARD      CARVEL. 

By  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  Author  of  "  The  Celebrity." 
Crown  8vo,  (is. 
»«•  Upwards  of  10,000  copies  have  been  sold  In  Ameri  ;a  within  three  weeks  of  publication. 

ENQLISH     REVIEWS. 

OBSERVER.—"  A.  flue  historical  story  of  early  Am:ricaa  d.ay3;  full  of  incident  and  'gcj,'  and 

admirably  written." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "Fun  of  good  things.    The  narrative  excels  in  incidents,  interesting,  vivid, 

and  picturesque.** 

AMERICAN     REVIEWS. 
Tf.Y.  TRIBUTE. — "A  remarkably  workmanlike  production."' 
BOOKMAN  (U.S.A.).—"  Mr.  Churchill  hB.=i  cause  to  feel  proud  of  his  work." 
BOSTON  BBRALV.—"  Pure  romance  of  the  most  captivating  and  alluring  order." 

RUPERT,    BY    THE    GRACE    OF    GOD. 

By  DORA  GREENWELL  McCHESNEY. 
Crown  8vo,  63. 
A  THESjEUM.—"  a  singularly  successful  specimen  of  the  '  historical '  Action  of  the  day." 
WORLD.—"  The  reader  will  rapidly  find  his  attention  absorbed  by  a  really  stirring  picture  of  stirring 
times." 


II 


ROLF  BOLDRBWOOD'S  NEW  NOVBL. 
Crown  8yo,  Cs. 


WAR  to  the  KNIFE  " ;  or,  Tangata  Maori. 


ACADEMY.—"  A  stirring  romance." 
O  UTLOOK.—"  Any  one  who  likes  a  good  story,  combined  with  any  amount  of  information  on  strange 
l-inds,  should  get  this  byk." 

RHODA  BROUGHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE   GAME    and  the  CANDLE. 


THE  TRAIL  of  the  60LDSEEKERS  :  a  Record  of  Travel 

in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  HAMLIN  GARLAND.    CVown  8vo,  63. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

ROBIN.    By  Mrs.  Parr.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MORNING  POST.—"  Excellent  from  first  to  last,  and  will  recommend  itself  to  all  those  who  care 
for  a  well  and  gracefully-written  novel." 


MACMILLAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

JCLY.     Price  Is. 
Contests. 

1.  VALDA   HaNEM  (the   Romance   of  a  Turkish    Harim). 

Chaplen  XVI.-XVII. 

2.  POPE  t.ni  KING.    By  Sir  John  Romsaos,  K.C.M.G. 

3.  DANTON.    By  H.  C.  Macdowall. 

4.  THE  TRUE  POET  of  IMPERIALISM. 

5.  A      CHELSEA      MANUSCRIPT.       Edited     by     Rosald 

McNeill. 

6.  THE  REAL  D'ARTAllNAN.    By  Cebald  Brekav. 

7.  THE  WEDDING  of  a  RAJPUT  PRINCE. 

8.  THE  TAKING  of  GIBRALTAR.    By  David  Hamkay. 

9.  THE  SONG  of  YOUTH. 

10.  SAVROLA  (a  MiliUryand  PoUtical  Romance).  By  WimroK 

Spemjer  Chi-rciiill.    Chapters  VI..VIII. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS  for  JULY. 
Price  Is. 

1.  DONNA  TERESA.    By  F.  M.  Pea  bo.    Chapters  I  V.-V  t. 

2.  A  SUCCESSOR  of  SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

3.  CYNTHIA-g  WAGER. 

4.  A  WHIRL  through  RATA  VIA. 

5.  THE  GARDEN  of  PROSERPINE. 
«.  SIGISMONDO   CASTROMEDIANO. 

7.  NEW   WINES   and    OLD   BOTTLES. 

8.  A  MEDLEY  of  VOICES. 

9.  FATHER  MURDOCH'S  LAST  MASS. 
:o.  THE  STORY  of  ST.  HELENA. 

II.  YOUNG  APRIL.     By  Eoerton  Cabtle.     (Conclusion.) 

MACMILLAN  k  CO, 


THE      ARGOSY. 

CONTENTS  for  JULY.     Price  Is. 

1.  THE    TOWER    GARDENS.      Chapters   XXIII. -XXVL 

Illustrated. 

2.  THE  RETURN  to  FRANCE.    By  0.  E.  MEETKEnai.  ' 

3.  SCE.NES  iu  a  NOVELIST'S   LANDSCAPE.     By  Gf.or«« 

MORLEV. 

4.  FOR  LOVE  of  TONY.    By  Eliearetb  M.  Moon. 

5.  HKIDKLBERG,    By  Charles  W.  Wood,  F.H.G.S.    lUust. 

6.  BROKEN  IDEALS.    Bv  Lady  Mahoaret  Majendie. 

7.  TWO  OUTLOOKS:  a  OUlogue.     By  Alice  Macsav. 

8.  A  GAME  of  COTTABOS.    By  J.  F.  Rowbotham.  M.A. 

9.  AN  UNNOTICED  WELSH  INDUSTRY. 

10.  THE  INSECT  JEWELS.    Bv  EmitND  Mitchell, 

11.  THE  PARTING  of  the  WAVES.     By  Christian  Bubre 
Also  ready,  Vol.  LXVII.,  January  to  April,  1899.    Price  6s. 

THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

IlluBtrated.     Price  Is.  4i.    Annual  Subscription,  iiost'frec,  Itii 

The  JULY  NUMBER  contains:— 

(JOLLIER'S  PORTRAIT  of  RUDYARD  KIPLING.    Printed 

in  Tint.  Frootispiec?. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  auil  RACIAL  INSTINCT.    By 

Henhv  Ki:tokks  Marsuali.. 

THE  MAKING  of  "ROBINSON  CRUSOE.'     ByJ.  Cutubkrt 

Haddlk, 

FRANKLIN'S    RELATIONS    with    the    FAIR    SEX.      Th« 

Many-Sided  Franklin.    By  Pai'l  Lkicestkr  Ii'ord. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 

ST. 

Illustrated. 


NICHOLAS. 


Price  Is.    Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  JULY  NUMBER  contains: 

THE   CREW    of   the   "SANDPIPER."    Story.      By  IsiMl. 

Curtis.  ..  ^,  „ 

WITH  the  •'  ROUGH  RIDERS."    By  Henrv  La  Motte.  M.D' 

THE  STRANGE  STORY  of  a  GOOSE.    Slory.     By  Ella  R 

CuCRCti.  ........ 

A.nd  numerous  otMr  Stones  for  the  I  oung. 


,  Limited,  Lontjon, 


The    Academy. 


I  July,   1899 


FROM  OLIPHANT'S  LIST. '  BOORS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING 


NOW  aSADY. 

Roy»l  Sto,  price  1"8.  «d.  With  inracrous  IlloMintionn. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS 
AND  SOCIAL  PROCRESS 

A  Soelolofflcal  Study  of  Foreign  Missions, 

Vol.  II. 

By    the   Rev.    JAUBS    8.    DBNNIS,    D.D., 

Author  of  "  Foreifrn  MissioDs  after  a  Centnrj." 

A  New  Edition  of  Vol.  I.  ie  now  ready. 

With  npwarda  of  ino  Kulir«(fe  ReprodacUone  from 

original  Pbotojovphs,  price  10s.  6d. 
Vol.  HI.,  completing  the  work,  is  cipeote  j  in  October. 

FAHOUS  SCOTS  SERIES. 

Post  8vo,  price  1».  6d.,  cloth ;  and  extra  Ri't.  2.s  6d. 

JAMES  FREDERICK  FERRIER. 

By  E.  8.  HALDANE. 
With  Introduction  by  R.  B.  BALDANB,  M.P. 
Being  the  18th  Volume  of  the  Series. 
"  A  Tiviil  picture  of  the  man,  who,  indeed,  was  qf 
no  common  stamp.'* — Spictatob. 

"  Mits  Ualdane's  sketch  or  the  man  and  his  work 
is  clear  and  capable;  it  throws  welcome  sidelights 
on  Scottish  society,  and  sometimes  also  on  Scottish 
philotophp."—8TtxKtt. 

"  Terrier  the  man,  and  even  Terrier  the  Professor, 
Miss  Haldane  brings  near  to  us,  an  attractive  and 
an  interesting  figure."— Bcorsxis. 

THE  ISLANDS  OP  THE  FORTH. 

EMERALDS  CHASED  in  GOLD; 

or,  the  Islands  of  the  Forth.  Their  Storv, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  Bv  JOHN  DICKSON, 
F.B.A.  Scot.,  Author  of  "  Ruined  Castles  of  Mid- 
lothian." With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  Bs. 
"  Mr.  Dickson  has  written  a  very  careful  and  a 

very  charming  book." — Acadeut. 
"  Mr.  Dickson's  book  is  extremely  interesting,  and 

forms  a  valuable  contribution   to  Scottish  local 

history.'* — Spictatok. 


Paterson  s  Handy  Guides 

For  Tourists. 

Inttnding  Tourists  in  Switzerland,  the  Rhineland, 
Scotland,  *c.,  will  find  PATERSON'S  GUIDES 
among  the  best  atid  cheapest  in  the  market.  They  are 
Itandy,  well  arranged,  up-to-date,  and  full  of  Maps, 
Plms,  and  Illustrations. 

CONTINENTAL. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Switzerland. 

With  10  Maps  and  I'lans.    New  Edit.  Clotb,  Is.  6d. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  the  Rhine 

and  Its  Provinces.  With  13  Maps  and  Plans. 
Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SCOTLANa 

"  PA  TBBSOS  'S  G  VIDES  man  be  strongly  recom  ■ 
mended  as  handbooks  to  septrate  localities  in  Scot- 
land. They  are  well  mapped  and  illustrated,  and  deal 
severally  with  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  the  Cls,de, 
the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  the  Trossachs, 

««.'  — ACABEMT. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Scotland. 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  13  JIaps  and  Plans 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Linen  fibre  covers 
Is. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Edinburgh. 

Revised  and  Corrected,  with  new  Plan  of  the  City 
and  Illustrations.  Linen  fibre  covers,  6d. ;  cloth.  Is. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Glasgow,  the 

Clyde,  and  Land  of  Burns.  With  Plan  of 
Glasgow,  Map  of  the  Cljdo,  and  IllustratiOTS. 
Linen  Hhre  covers,  Cd. ;  cloth,  Is. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  the  Tros- 
sachs and  the  Lakes  and  Glens  of  Central 
Scotland.  With  Map  and  lllusiraliona.  Linen 
fibre  covers,  6d. ;  cloth  limp,  1  s. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  the  Land  of 

?^?w?"''  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland. 

With  Man  and  Illustmtioii.".  Linen  fibre  covers. 
8d. ;  cloih,  Is.  ' 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  Orkney  and 

Shetland.  With  Map.  Linen  fibre  covers  fid  . 
cloth,  Is.  '        ' 

LONDON. 

Paterson's  Handy  Guide  to  London  and 

Suburbs.  With  2  Maps.  Linen  fibre  covers  6d  . 
cloth.  Is.   ' 

OLIPHANT,  ANIlEBSON  &  FERRIEB, 
21,  Fatemoeter  Square,  London,  B.(;,  j  and  Edinburgh.  J 


I'lllLI.-iUED   BY 

GASSELL   &    COMPANY. 

THE  NOVEL  OF  THE  DAY 

MAX  PEMBERTON's' BRILLIANT  STORY, 

THE  CARDEN  OF  SWORDS. 

"  There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that '  The 
Garden  of  Swords '  i»,  beyond  computation,  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton's  most  tigniflcant  literary  achievement." 

Daily  Mail. 
The  larijs  First  Edition  has  already  been  exhausted, 
and  the  Reprint  is  now  on  Sale. 
Price  6s. 
Other  Works  by  th«  Same  Author. 
KF?ONSTADT.    (is. 
A  PURITAN'S  WIFE     68. 
THE  IMPREGNABLE  CITY.    63.    Popular 

Edilion,  3s.  O'l. 

THE  SEA- WOLVES.  Popular  Edition,  3a.  6d. 
THE  IRON  PIRATE.  Popular  Edition,  39  6d. 
THE  LITTLE  HUGUENOT.    Is.  6d. 


CHEAP    EDITIONS. 

Price  3S.  6d.  each. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  CAPTAIN 

HORN.    By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON. 

MRS.  CLIFF  S  YACHT.    By  Frank 

R.  STOCKTON. 

WHAT    CHEER!     By  W.  Clark 

RUSSELL.  

BY  J.  M    BARRIE. 

SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY.    68. 
THE  LITTLE  MINISTER.    6s. 


BY  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

THE  MAN  in  BLACK.    Ss.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  FRANCIS  CLUDDE.    63. 

FROM  the  MEMOIRS  of  a  MINISTER  of 

FRANCE.    Os. 

BY   R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

Library  Edition,  6s.  each ;  Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d.  each 

TREASURE  ISLAND.     I    CATRIONA. 
THE  BLACK  ARROW.       KIDNAPPED. 
THE  MASTER  of  BALLANTRAE. 
ISLAND  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE  WRECKER.   By  B.  L.  Stevenson  and 

LLOm   OSBOUENX^ 

BY   RIDER   HACCARD. 

KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES.    38. 6d. 

BY  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

FATHER  STAFFORD.    38. 6d. 

BY   E.  W.  HORNUNC. 

SOME  PERSONS  UNKNOWN,    6j. 

YOUNG  BLOOD.    69. 

THE  ROGUE'S  MARCH.  6s. 

MY  LORD  DUKE.  Gi. 

"  TINY  LUTTRELL."    3j.  6d. 


WORKS   BY  Q. 

WANDERING  HEATH.    5s. 

DEAD  MAN'S  ROCK.    58. 

"  I  SAW  THREE  SHIPS."    6b. 

NOUGHTS  and  CROSSES.    58. 

THE  SPLENDID  SPUR.    .53. 

THE  BLUE  PAVILIONS.    .59. 

THE  ASTONISHING  HISTORY  of  TROY 

TOWN.     6s. 

THE  DELECTABLE  DUCHY.    Ss. 
lA :  a  Love  Story.    3a.  6d. 

BY  FRANK  STOCKTON. 

THE  GIRL  at  COBHURST.    C3. 
A  STORY-TELLER'S  PACK.    6s. 
POMONA'S  TRAVELS.    3s.  6d. 

BY  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER 

CUPID'S  GARDEN.    Cheap  Edition,  3a.  6d. 

CASSELL  k  COMPANY,  Ltd  ,  London,  Paris 
New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


SMITH,    ELDER  &    CO.'S 

Tj  X  S  T. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  the  "DICTIONARY 
OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Royal  8vo,  Us.  net  in  cloth  j  or  in  half-morocco, 
marbled  edges,  20s.  net. 

VOLUME  LIX.  (WAKEMAN-WATKINS) 

OF  THE 

DICTIONARY  OF 
NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

•••  Volume  I.  wM  publiehed  on  January  1,  1885, 
and  a  further  Volume  will  be  issued  Quarterly  until 
the  completion  of  the  Work,  which  will  bo  effected 
within  a  jear  from  the  present  time. 

Frvm  tU  TIMES.  Hav  6,  iap9. 

"Steadily  and  punrtiially.  like  itome  great  recnrrent  phe- 
Domenon  of  uttiire.  thevolutnesof  this  g'eatdiotioaaiT  Appear, 
and  it  is  almost  with  r«>gret  that  th«  student  remarks  now  near 
the  work  is  cotDiDg  to  it<i  completion.  Volume  LVIIT.  bnnntu 
down  to  '  Wakefield,'  which  meius,  we  suppose,  tbit  tm\y  three 
or  four  more  volumes  remain  to  be  publiidied.  It  woidd  be 
supeiHuous  at  the  present  moment  to  repeat  those  general 
terms  of  praise  of  the  design  and  execution  of  the  b^ok  which 
h^re  been  bestowed  upon  each  volume  us  it  appeared;  lotus 
only  say  that  the  present  instalment  shows  no  falling-ofTIn 
either  respect." 

NEW     NOVELS. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"A  CONSPIRACY  OF  SILENCE." 

PUBLISHEP  TO-DAY.— Crown 8vo,  08. 

THE  STRANGE  STORY 
OF  HESTER  WYNNE. 

Told    by    H  E  E  S  E  L  F. 

With  a  Prologue. 

By    G.     COLMORE, 

Author  of  * '  Concerning  Oliver  Knox.'  * '  *  A  Conapiracy 
of  Silence,"  "A  Daughter  of  Music,"  &c. 


K  NEW  KOVBL  OF  FRENCH  LIFE. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 

MA   MERE;    or,    Sons  and 

Daughters  under  the  Second  Empire.     By  the 
Vicomte  JEAN  DE  LUZ. 

SPSCTATOR.~"The  author  has  evidently  enjoyed  excep- 
tional advantages  for  depicting  certain  phases  of  French  life, 
especially  in  InnisrialiBt  and  L^^itimate  circles.  The  sinister 
side  of  the  late  Emperor's  character  is  ruthlessly  exposed," 

LITER  A  TURS.~"  A  book  that  teache-s  unawares.  It  opunt 
with  a  vivid  account  of  the  Freoch  'flesh-market,'  and  the 
marriage  of  a  girl  still  in  a  convent  tj  a  man  wliom  she  has 
scarcely  seen As  a  novel  written  in  K>rMl  taste  and  not  with- 
out dramatic  power  it  may  be  commenae<l." 

WtSSTMlA'STER  GAZETTE. —'"The  tragic  history  of  La 
Maiiuise  de  Bersia  is  well  worth  reading." 

THE  GORNHILL   MAGAZINE 

For  JULY.     Price  One  Shilling. 

COHiaNTS. 

THE  RISE  of   the  "SHOET  STORY."     By  B»«T 

HiETE. 

COLONIAL  MEMORIES.— Part  II.  ByLadyBROOHi. 
The  DECAY  of  SENSIBILITY.  By  BrEPHKif  Gwtsh. 
THE   OLD    MAN'S    SON.     By  HoRiCi  Akkkslkt 

ViCHKlL. 

SUDAN    BBCOLLECTIO.N'S.     By  Lieut.  H.  C.  B. 

HoPKiN.sos,  Seaforth  Highlan'lers. 
THE    ABODES  of   the  HOMELESS.     By  the  Bev. 

Canon  Bakkbtt. 
AT  "the  HOUSE"  in  the  FIPTISS.     By  Johb  A. 

BaiDGES. 

THAT  TERRIBLE  QUIDNUNC:   a  Cricket  Story. 

By  ALFBEn  Cocbbine. 
"POLYGLOT      RUSSIAN      SCANDAL"     in    the 

SIXTIES.    By  Geoboe  Somes  Latabd. 
THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BIGAMIST  on  RECORD. 

By  F.  Scarlett  Pottee. 
THE  HOTEL  MUDIE :  a  Selection.  By  Horace  Peiim. 
CONFERENCES  on  BOOKS  and   MEN.— 17.     By 

Ubbanus  Stltam. 

LITTLE   ANNA  MARK.     Chaps.  23-31.    By  S.    R. 
Crockett. 


London ;   SMITH,    ELDER  & 
15,  Waterloo  Place. 
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Price  Threepence 

[Registered  as  a  Newspaper^ 


The  Literary  Week. 

The  presentation  to  Dr.  Gamett,  to  which  one  hundred 
and  ninety  persons  subscribed,  was  made  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  last  week.  The  gift  consisted  of  Dr.  Garnett's 
portrait,  painted  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  and  forty-seven 
volumes  of  reference  chosen  by  the  recipient.  Mr.  Stephen 
happily  summed  up  Dr.  Gamett' s  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  students,  Dr.  Gamett  disclaimed  having  done  more 
than  his  duty,  and  the  proceedings  were  over.  The  works 
chosen  by  Dr.  Gamett  were  as  follow  : 

Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

Chriatian  Biography. 

Classical  Biography  and  Mythology, 

Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

Greek  ami  Roman  Geography. 

Clinton.   Fasti  Hellenici. 

Fasti  Roinani. 

Head.     Historia  Numorum. 

Stevenson  and  Madden.     Dictionary  of  Roman  Coins. 

Murray.     History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

Plato,  translated  by  Jowett. 

Pausanias,  translated  by  Frazer. 

Oihbon,  edited  by  Bury. 

Grrove.     Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians. 

Liddell  and  Scott.     Greek  Lexicon. 

CHiisholm.     "  The  Times"  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 

The  volumes  were  uniformly  bound  by  Zaehnsdorf. 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  examining  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Review  is  its  dignity,  its  spaciousness.  In  an  age  of 
pocket  editions  and  octavos  it  is  particularly  pleasant  to 
come  upon  this  lordly  tome,  with  its  ample  page,  and  tine, 
fair  type.  The  cover,  a  close  copy  of  the  binding  of  a 
volume  from  the  library  of  James  I.,  is  a  delight. 
"After  a  brief,  thougli  not  perchance  unhonoured,  stay 
on  the  writing-table,"  says  Lady  Itandolph  Churchill 
in  her  editorial  introduction,  the  Anglo  -  Saxon  Review 
"may  be  taken  up  into  that  Valhalla  of  printed  things — 
the  library."  We  think  it  will.  Indeed,  her  aim,  the  editor 
explains,  in  projecting  the  Review  has  been  to  ensure  a 
little  longer  life  for  contributions  to  periodicals,  thus 
indicating  to  future  ages  something  of  the  "  transient 
brilliancy  "  of  this. 


OcB  second  impression  is  that  Lady  Eandolph  Churchill's 
quarterly  was  well  worth  waiting  for,  because  the  literature 
also  is  good.  A  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  on  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile,  is  a  sufficiently  auspicious  start.  But  the  prize  is 
the  brilliant  and  searching  essay  on  Peel  by  Lord  Eosebery. 
Apart  from  the  unfolding  of  Peel's  character  by  one  whose 
admiration  has  led  him  to  ponder  upon  it  very  closely,  we 
have  here  a  number  of  peculiarly  interesting  reflections  on 
the  duties  and  difficulties  of  the  Prime  Minister's  position, 
and  such^delicate  and  urbane  writing  as  to  lead  us  more  than 
ever  to  wish  that  Lord  Rosebery  would  follow  his  life  of 
Pitt  with  another  volume.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Review  prints 
also  an  article  on  the  Sudan  by  Sir  Eudolf  Slatin ;  a  story 


by  Mr.  Henry  James  ;  and  the  full  text  of  "  Osbern  and 
ITrsyne,"  the  poetical  drama  by  Mrs.  Craigie  which  Mr. 
Alexander  will  produce  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 


Another  remarkable  publication  of  the  week  is  The 
Book  of  the  Masque,  from  Mr.  Ashbee's  press,  presented 
by  the  Art  Workers'  Guild  at  the  Guildhall.  Printing, 
arrangement,  reproduction  of  illustrations  are  alike  admir- 
able. Indeed,  Mr.  Wilson's  design  for  the  stage,  to 
name  but  one  of  the  illustrations,  with  its  arrange- 
ment of  pillars  and  sense  of  space,  height,  and  mystery, 
produces  that  effect  on  the  mind  that  leads  to  a  mount 
and  frame  and  a  place  on  the  wall. 


The  Art  Workers  deserve  the  highest  praise  for 
the  skill  and  patience  they  gave  to  the  production  of  the 
Masque.  The  procession  of  famous  cities  was  a  thing  to 
remember — a  gorgeous  and  moving  pageant.  No  doubt 
on  another  occasion,  profiting  by  their  present  experience, 
the  GuUd  will  give  us  the  Larger  Idea  only,  and  omit  the 
parochial  element.  The  modern  Jerry  Builder  and  the 
majesty  of  Imperial  Rome  do  not  coalesce. 


It  seems  as  if  the  "  Christian  daily  paper,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  "Nonconformist  daily  paper,"  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  may  really  be  issued  before  very 
long.  One  advocate  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  draw  up  a 
suggested  staff.  But  it  is  not  the  staff  that  would  be  the 
difficulty,  considering  the  number  of  professional  Chris- 
tians always  accessible. 


The  "Discount  Question,"  which  apparently  goes  to 
sleep  for  months  together,  has  again  awakened,  this  time 
with  a  start.  An  ultimatum,  drafted  nominally  by  the 
publishers,  but  really  by  the  Publishers'  and  Booksellers' 
Associations  acting  in  concert,  has  now  been  sent  to  all 
booksellers.  It  says :  You  must  sell  all  net  books  at  the 
published  prices.  If  you  don't,  we  shall  refuse  to  give 
you  the  usual  trade  terms,  and  shall  invoice  net  books  to 
you  at  their  full  published  price.  With  this  ultimatum 
is  issued  a  form  of  acceptance,  which,  in  order  that  the 
scheme  may  be  brought  into  operation  at  once,  every 
bookseller  is  requested  to  sign.  It  may  be  that  the 
recalcitrant  booksellers  will  refuse  to  sign.  Then  the 
struggle  will  begin. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Dreams  Miss  Fiona  Macleod  acknow- 
ledges her  indebtedness  to  an  unpublished  work.  This  is 
Mr.  Alexander  Carmichael's  Or  agus  Ob,  an  important  book 
which  has  been  promised  for  years,  and  is  now  almost 
ready  for  publication.  Mr.  Carmichael  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  collecting  material,  and  the 
result  should  be  of  the  very  highest  interest  to  scholars. 
The  work  is  a  collection  of  the  old  hymns  and  incantations 
in  use  among  the  islanders.  Another  work  on  the  same 
subject,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  has 
been  promised  for  some  time  by  Mr.  Alexander  MacBain 
of  Inverness,  the  well-known  Celtic  scholar. 
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Mr.  Bret  H.vrtb  writes  in  the  Comhill  on  the  rise  of 
the  sliort  story  in  America.  He  shows  that  it  g^w  from 
the  anecdote,  or  funny  conversational  tale ;  but  was  very 
long  in  coming  to  itself.  It  even  allowed  the  Civil  War, 
that  great  opportunity,  to  pass  without  finding  therein  any 
material  upon  which  to  work.  A  contrast  of  the  activity 
of  American  story-tellers  to-day,  with  the  late  conflict  to 
draw  upon,  and  tlie  passivity  of  their  predecessors  after 
the  greater  struggle,  is  very  instructive.  Not  until  the 
gold  rush  to  California  in  the  late  forties  did  the  native 
short  story  really  find  congenial  material ;  and  Mr.  Bret 
Harte  was  the  pioneer.  Alter  seeing  much  life  in  the  dig- 
gings, he  became  editor  of  the  Overland  Monthhj,  a  San 
Francisco  magazine,  and  it  troubled  him  to  find  no 
characteristic  Californian  stories  coming  in.  Everything 
artistic  that  was  communicated  was  foreign  or  derivative  : 

In  this  perplexity  be  determined  to  attempt  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  himself.  He  wrote  "The  Luck  of 
Koaring  Cuiup."  However  far  short  it  fell  of  his  ideal 
and  his  purpose,  be  conscientiously  believed  that  he  had 
painted  much  that  "  he  saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was," 
that  his  subject  and  characters  were  distinctly  Californian, 
as  was  equally  bis  treatment  of  them.  But  an  unexpected 
circumstance  here  intervened.  The  publication  of  the 
story  was  objected  to  by  both  printer  and  publisher, 
virtually  for  not  being  in  the  conventional  line  of  subject, 
treatment,  and  morals !  The  introduction  of  the  abandoned 
outcast  mother,  of  the  foundling  "Luck,"  and  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  characters,  received  a  serious  warniug  and 
protest.  The  writer  was  obliged  to  use  his  right  as  editor 
to  save  his  unfortunate  contribution  from  oblivion.  When 
it  appeared,  at  last,  he  saw  with  consternation  that  the 
printer  and  publisher  had  really  voiced  the  local  opinion ; 
that  the  press  of  California  was  still  strongly  dominated 
by  the  old  conservatism  and  conventionalism  of  the 
East.  .  .  .  However,  its  instantaneous  and  cordial  accept- 
ance as  a  new  departure  by  the  critics  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  Europe  enabled  the  writer  to  follow  it  with 
other  stories  of  a  like  character.  More  than  that,  he  was 
gratified  to  find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  contributors 
to  shake  off  their  conservative  trammels.  .  .  .  The  term 
"imitators,"  often  used  by  the  critics  who,  as  previously 
stated,  had  claimed  for  the  present  writer  the  invention  of 
this  kind  of  literature,  could  not  fairly  apply  to  those  who 
had  cut  loose  from  conventional  methods,  and  sought  to 
honestly  describe  the  life  around  them,  and  he  can  only 
claim  to  have  shown  them  that  it  could  be  done. 


Curiously  enough,  the  same  month  that  brings  us  Mr. 
Bret  Harte's  article  in  the  Comhill  brings  an  account  in 
the  Century  of  his  career  in  California,  from  the  pen 
of  an  old  associate,  Mr.  Noah  Brooks.  The  Overland 
Monthly's  beginnings  are  there  described.  Says  Mr. 
Brooks : 

There  were  not  many  writers  of  fiction  in  our  ranks,  and 
Harte  and  I  confidently  agreed  that  we  would  each  write  a 
short  story  for  the  first  number  of  the  new  magazine.  We 
had  four  months  to  prepare  for  the  great  event,  but  the 
first  issue  of  the  Overland  (July,  18G8)  had  only  one  story 
in  its  contents,  and  that  was  mine.  Harte,  with  many 
sighs  and  groans,  confessed  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
finish  the  first  short  story  that  he  had  ever  undertaken  in 
his  life.  But  he  had  composed  a  charming  little  poem  for 
the  first  number.  It  was  entitled  "  San  Francisco,  from 
the  Sea."  His  own  short  story,  when  it  did  appear,  in  the 
second  number  of  the  magazine  (August,  18C8)  was  well 
worth  waiting  for.  It  was  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 
His  second  story  did  not  appear  until  January,  18G9;  and 
that,  too,  was  worth  waiting  for.  It  was  ttie  immortal 
"  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat." 


letter  Borrow  is  thus  described:  "He  is  independent  in 
circumstances,  of  no  very  exactly  detined  denomination  of 
Christians,  but  I  think  of  certain  Christian  principle.  I  shall 
make  more  inquiry  about  him  and  see  him  again.  Next 
week  I  propose  to  meet  him  in  London,  and  I  could  wish 
that  you  should  see  him,  and,  if  you  please,  take  him 
under  your  charge  for  a  few  days.  He  is  of  the  middle 
order  in  society,  and  a  very  produceable  person."  Nego- 
tiations followed,  and  Borrow  waa  employed.  Thus 
"downily"  did  Borrow's  first  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Bible  Society  begin:  "Eev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  have 
just  received  your  communication,  and  notwithstanding  it 
is  Sunday  morning,  and  the  bells  with  their  loud  and  clear 
voices  are  calling  me  to  church,  I  have  sat  down  to  answer 
it  by  return  of  post." 

With  regard  to  the  parallel  which  was  drawn  last  week 
between  a  passage  in  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novel,  Th«  Christian, 
and  a  passage  in  Swift,  Mr.  C.  F.  Kenyon  writes :  "  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  rarely  breaks  silence  either  to  correct  the 
numerous  mistakes  of  his  critics  or  to  defend  the  views  he 
has  expressed  in  his  novels.  This  being  so,  you  may, 
perhaps,  excuse  my  writing  to  inform  you  that  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  publication  of  Ths  Christian  in  book  form 
Mr.  Caine  acknowledged  to  his  readers,  through  the 
medium  of  interviews,  &c.,  that  he  had  used  freely 
extracts  from  books,  newspapers,  diaries,  letters,  and  many 
other  quite  legitimate  sources  of  information,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  book  as  true  and  lifelike  as  possible. 
Ho  made  no  secret  whatever  of  this,  and  the  instance  you 
quote  is  one  out  of  several  which  I  have  myself  discovered 
or  which  have  been  pointed  out  to  me." 


The  letters  passing  between  George  Borrow  and  the 
Bible  Society,  which  Dr.  Knapp  failed  to  secure  for  his 
biography  of  Borrow,  are  being  priLtcd  in  the  Society's 
ma^azme,  beginning  with  July.  It  now  seems  that  the 
conjecture  that  Joseph  John  Gurney  first  introduced 
Borrow  to  the  Bible  Society  is  wrong.  It  was  the  Rev. 
Francis  Cunningham,  of  Ijowestoft.    In  Mr.  Cunningham's 


Mr.  Kenyon's  letter  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
parallel.  At  the  same  time,  an  author's  avowal,  in  an 
interview,  that  he  has  used  other  people's  work  wherever 
he  wanted  it  is  no  justification.  Many  persons,  happily, 
do  not  read  interviews.  The  only  place  in  which  to  explain 
a  loan  is  in  the  book  itself.  jJjh' 

Meanwhile,  a  charge  of  plagiarism  has  been  brought 
by  Mr.  T.  Hutchinson  against  Mr.  Baring-Gould.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  that  fine,  robust  novel,  John 
^«»TJ«^— published  in  1883— is  no  more  or  less  than  an 
English  adaptation  of  Maurus  Jokai's  romance,  At  Ardmy 
Ember,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  translation,  Timar's  Two 
Worlds.  In  Bladys  of  the  Stewponey,  a  recent  novel,  says 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  announces  that  one  of 
the  incidents  is  borrowed  from  Jokai's  Pretty  Michal ;  but 
that  confession  does  not  cover  the  more  considerable  loan 
of  1883.  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  reply  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
charges  has  not  yet  been  published. 

The  cultivation  of  letters  is  rare  behind  the  gloomy 
walls  of  a  prison;  but  the  Warden  of  the  Ohio  State. 
Penitentiary  (TJ.S.A.)  has  brought  forth  some  sweet, 
sounds  from  the  depths  of  this  darksome  abode  of: 
criminals  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best  poems.  A  large, 
number  were  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  a  specially 
appointed  committee,  and  the  first  prize  was  won  by  ai 
.  ^'  ^\'  ^^^^>  ^^o  18  serving  three  years  for  burglary. 
His  subject  was  "A  Message,"  and  the  verses  run  as 
follows : 

Thou  art  but  a  little  flower, 

Yet  in  thee  do  I  behold 
Something  more  than  kingly  dower. 
Something  more  than  wealth  or  gold. 

As  thy  sweet  perfume  I'm  drinking 

Silently  my  lips  do  frame 
A  prayer ;  for  I  am  thinking 

Whence  this  tender  message  came. 

Though  the  hand  that  gently  plucked  thee 

Soon  shall  lie  beneath  the  ubiy, 
Thou  wilt  live  within  my  meni'ry 

Through  a  never-ending  day. 
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The  second  prize  was  won  by  a  Mr.  James  Harvey,  who  is 
imprisoned  for  life.  His  poem,  which  is  better  than  that 
which  took  the  higher  honour,  was  entitled  "  Flowers  "  : 

In  this  prosaic  life  of  ours, 

Impregnant  with  terrestial  pain, 
God's  handiwork  is  shown  in  flowers 

That  shoot  from  seed  and  springtime  rain. 

Through  metamorphosed  bud  and  bloom, 

Each  petal  opening  into  place, 
They  cheer  our  hearts,  dispel  the  gloom. 

And  lend  their  fragrance  and  their  grace. 

Xo  sculptor  yet  that  e'er  was  born 
Hath  carved  aught  lovelier  or  more  fair 

Than  in  the  freshness  of  the  mom 
The  perfect  flower  waving  there. 

And  many  a  tale  these  symbols  tell ; 

By  variegated  form  and  hues 
In  mind  and  heart  a  hallowed  spell 

Create,  and  higher  thoughts  infuse. 

Short-lived  their  beauty,  like  a  dream — 
And  wherefore,  'tis  not  well  defined  ; 

Like  some  pure  creatures  doth  it  seem 
To  know  long  life  were  not  designed. 

In  festive  scene  where  music  flows — 

Mellifluous  odours  on  him  stealing — 
The  poet  fancies  ere  he  knows 

A  glimpse  of  Heaven,  the  flowers  revealing. 


Mr.  L.vno,  after  some  remarks  in  Longman^ s  on  multiple 
reviewing,  turns  to  a  grievance  of  his  own.  ' '  The  funniest 
way  of  reviewers,"  he  says,  "  is  when  criticising  one  book, 
to  disparage  another  book  before  it  is  published.  Someone 
in  the  Saturday  Review  for  May  27  treats  an  unpublished 
book  of  my  own  in  this  diverting  manner.  He  '  cannot 
regard  with  equanimity '  my  poor  unborn  bantling.  Well, 
here  I  have  the  advantage,  for  I  can  regard  him  with 
equanimity.  My  book  '  will  be  lively,  nothing  more.' 
I  wish  I  could  hope  for  this  measure  of  succeas ;  but  is 
prophecy  quite  fair,  or  even  entirely  courteous,  in  the 
circumstances  ?  .  .  .  Altogether  the  ways  of  this  critic, 
who  deserts  the  book  before  him  to  express  his  views  of 
the  book  which  is  not  in  existence,  and  to  tell  the  world 
what  it  will  be,  are  the  quaintest  that  I  have  chanced  to 
observe.  However,  I  am  really  sorry  that  his  equanimity 
is  disturbed ;  and,  if  he  will  permit  me  the  liberty,  I  would 
advise  him,  if  ever  my  work  does  appear,  to  pitch  into  it 
in  at  least  eight  organs  of  private  opinion." 


Another  sin  of  the  literary  paragjraphist  is  brought  to 
our  notice  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson.  It  seems  that  a  writer 
in  a  contemporary,  wishing  to  exalt  No.  5,  John  Street,  at 
the  expense  of  A  Double  Thread,  has  been  stating  that, 
whereas  Miss  Fowler's  story  at  first  leaped  far  in  advance 
of  Mr.  Whiteing's,  it  is  now  forgotten,  while  Mr.  Whiteing's 
is  selling  more  than  ever.  The  method  is  not  a  good 
one  at  any  time,  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  doubly 
wrong,  for  Messrs.  Hutchinson  have  proofs  that  their  novel 
has  been  far  more  widely  distributed. 


The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  is  no  slave  to  its  name, 
for  at  the  next  performance,  to  be  given  in  the  Conserva- 
tory of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Eegent's  Park,  on  July  .3, 
Kalidasa's  "  Sakoontala "  will  be  acted.  Kalidasa,  the 
most  famous  Indian  dramatist,  lived  probably  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  "  Sakoontala  "  is  his  most  popular 
play,  and  has  been  praised  by  Goethe,  Humboldt,  Schlegel, 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  tells  of  a  king,  who,  while  on 
a  hunting  expedition,  comes  unexpectedly  among  some 
hermits  living  in  a  sacred  grove.  There  he  falls  in  love 
with  Sakoontal.i,  a  beautiful  maiden,  who,  passing  for  a 
hermit's  daughter,  is  in  reality  of  higher  rank.  She  is 
secretly  married  to  the  king,  who  gives  her  a  ring  in 
token  of  recognition,  and  returns  to  his  kingdom.     Then 


follows  a  series  of  moving  and  interesting  incidents.  A 
curse  is  pronounced  on  Sakoontala  by  a  choleric  sage,  who 
prophesies  her  husband's  loss  of  memory.  She  decides  to 
set  out  for  her  husband's  palace.  On  the  way  she  loses 
her  marriage  token,  and,  being  unrecognised  by  her  hus- 
band, she  is  publicly  repudiated ;  this  is  followed  by  her 
miraculous  assumption  to  a  celestial  asylum,  the  unex- 
pected discovery  of  the  ring  by  a  poor  fisherman,  and  the 
king's  agony  on  recovering  his  memory.  Next  is  shown 
the  king's  aerial  voyage  in  the  car  of  Indra ;  his  strange 
meeting  with  his  own  child,  the  son  of  Sakoontala,  and 
finally  the  happy  re-union  of  the  lovers. 


A  STATUE  of  Tom  Hughes  now  stands  in  Eugby  School. 
The  ceremony  of  unveiling  was  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  pointed  to  Hughes  as  in  his  time  a  living 
exponent  of  Dr.  Arnold's  educational  methods.  To  under- 
stand Arnold  thoroughly,  he  said  it  was  necessary  to  read 
not  only  the  life  of  Dean  Stanley,  but  also  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays.  Mr.  Goschen,  another  of  the  speakers,  called 
Hughes  "  in  a  certain  sense  the  most  distinguished  school- 
boy who  ever  lived.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
highest  type  of  British  schoolboy  in  the  sense  of  honour, 
chivalry,  and  hatred  of  sham."  The  statue  represents 
Hughes  standing  bare-headed  before  a  tree-stump,  in  an 
easy  attitude.     The  sculptor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Brock,  E.A. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  also  spoke  by  virtue  of 
his  own  long  term  of  office  as  head  master  of  the  school, 
reminded  his  hearers  that  two  other  famous  old  Rugbeians 
awaited  memorials — Matthew  Arnold  and  A.  H.  Clough. 
When  he  was  in  America,  he  added,  a  distinguished  lady 
handed  him  one  hundred  dollars  towards  a  monument  to 
Clough.     The  sum  has  not  yet  been  augmented. 

It  is  many  years  since  Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan  examined  and 
exposed  the  British  Working  Man  for  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  had  suffered  under  that  tyrant's  hands.  He 
now  comes  to  the  defence  of  the  unhappy  Londoner  with 
another  clever  satire,  this  time  at  the  expense  of  the 
Water  Company,  under  the  title  The  Great  Water  Jole 
(Downey).  It  is  hard  hitting,  both  with  pen  and  pencil ; 
but  Mr.  Sullivan  has  fun,  and  with  fun  in  the  background 
no  assault  is  really  resented.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  he 
has  justice  too.     This  is  the  beginning  of  the  sad  story : 

The  simple  LONDON  PUBLIC  said,  a  longish  time  ago, 
"  I  should  so  like  a  little  drop,  a  drop  of  H2O  ; 
I  wouldn't  waste  the  precious  stuff  or  treat  it  as  a  drug ; 
I  only  want  a  little  drop  to  fill  my  little  jug." 

And  here  are  other  stanzas  : 

That  Public  paid  an  extra  rate — (he  was  a  simple  chap !) — 
For  ev'ry  cistern,  gully,  sink,  and  service-pipe  and  tap  : 
And  when  he'd  duly  paid  ou  them  the  Company  arose, 
And  counted  all  his  pots  and  pails  and  made  him  pay  on 
those. 

"  O  Public,"  said  the  CoMPANy,  "  I  notice  you  forgot 

To  say  you  had  a  buttercup  a-growing  in  a  pot : 

Your  drawing-room,  which  harbours  it,  becomes  in  point 

of  fact 
A  rateable  conservatory  well  within  the  Act." 

He  paid  upon  the  garden  which  surrounded  his  abode  ; 
The  Company  assessed  him  on  the  puddles  in  the  road ; 
They  made  him  pay  an  extra  on  the  tear  within  his  eye — 
Yet,  after  all  he'd  gone  and  paid,  his  little  jug  was  dry  ! 

Will  not  Mr.  Sullivan  next  turn  his  attention  to  the  public 
telephones  ? 

CoNCEKNiNO  our  review  of  the  book  Was  Shakespeare  a 
Catholic?  "E.  C."  writes:  "In  the  issue  for  June  17 
your  reviewer  of  Father  Bowden's  work  forgets  his  Trench 
and  his  logic.  Trench  protests  against  using  words  in  a 
loose  and  slovenly  sense.  He  would  tell  you  that  catholic 
means  universal.     A  catholic  taste  for  literature  is  correct 
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enongh,  bat  I  should  not  admit  anyone  to  have  a  catholic 
taste  for  it  if  he  read  and  enjoyed  histories  only.  He 
uses  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  if  they  were  individually 
separate  religions,  which  I  object  to,  seeing  that,  it  there 
be  two  religions,  one  cannot  be  catholic.  If  he  wishes  to 
be  clear,  let  him  say  Boman  Catholic  or  Romanist  or 
Papist.  The  same  loose  use  of  the  word  occurs  in 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Moment.'  " 


Our  correspondent  adds,  apropos  a  recent  article  on  tlie 
Family  Herald,  that  he  knew  a  clergyman,  a  distinguished 
scholar,  whose  son  is  now  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scholars 
in  Europe,  who  "  chafed  at  the  interval  between  issue  and 
issue  "  of  that  engaging  periodical.  How  many  parsons, 
he  asks,  read  such  stuff  now  ? 


A  SYMPOSIUM  on  Hamlet's  physical  proportions  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Revtie  Blanche,  apropos  a  recent  encounter. 
It  appears  that  opinions  differ  on  this  subject  as  much  as 
on  bimetallism  or  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's.  According 
to  Max  Nordau,  Hamlet  was  red-haired,  clean-shaven, 
stout,  short,  and  thirty.  He  was  a  Wittenberg  student 
and  a  great  drinker.  M.  Louis  Esnault  considers  him  tall, 
stooping,  fair,  and  eighteen.  Signora  Diligenti  prefers  to 
think  of  him  as  stout,  robust,  and  twenty-five;  while 
Mme.  Eachilde  calls  him  small,  dark,  ugly,  and  any- 
thing up  to  sixty.     Sixty  ! 


Two  new  dedications.     Canon  Knox  Little's  SJcetclisi  and 
Studies  in  South  Africa : 

I  dedicate  this  volume,  by  permission,  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
Cecil  J.  Ehodes,  a  far-seeing  statesman  and  a  faithful 
friend. 

Sir  Michael  Foster's  monograph  on  Claude  Bernard : 

To  the  physiologists  of  France,  both  to  those  who  had 
the  happiness  to  know  Claude  Bernard  in  the  flesh,  and  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  never  saw  his  face,  this  little  sketch 
is  dedicated,  iu  the  hope  that,  as  he  has  been  to  me  a  father 
in  our  common  science,  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  look  upon 
them  as  brethren. 


Bibliographical. 

Apropos  of  the  poetic  mosaic  described  in  the  Academy 
some  months  ago,  which  a  contemporary  has  just  dis- 
covered, I  might  remark  that  this  particular  species  of 
futility  is  not  new,  but  has  simply  been  for  a  while  out  of 
fashion.  It  was,  and  is,  tolerable  only  when  the  results 
are  intentionally  and  actually  humorous.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Dobson  gives  a  few  specimens  of  this  sort  of  "cento"  in 
his  Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities ;  but  much  better 
than  any  of  his  examples  is  the  "prize  poem,"  "Mne- 
mosyne," which  Shirley  Brooks  concocted  for  Punch  in 
1865,  and  wliich  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  his  Wit  and 
Humour.     It  begins : 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen, 
Invites  my  lays ;  be  present,  sylvan  maids, 
And  graceful  deer  reposing  in  <he  shades. 

filsewhere  we  have : 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran : 
And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell, 
"  It  must  be  so.     Plato,  thou  reasonest  well." 

IJrooks,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  always  ready  and  apt 
with  quotation,  especially  in  that  "Essence of  Parliament" 
which  he  distilled  so  well. 


While  joining  in  the  praise  so  widely  bestowed  upon 
the  "souvenir"  of  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital  Baxaar,  I 
may  be  permitted,  as  a  bibliographer,  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  example  thus  created  will  not  be  largely  followed. 
The  pursuit  of  bibliography  is  quite  sufficiently  laborious 
as  it  is,  without  being  extended  in  this  direction.  Or,  if 
literary  and  artistic  publications  of  this  sort  are  to  become 
common,  we  must  have  a  law  compelling  the  promoters  to 
lodge  a  copy  in  each  of  the  big  national  libraries.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  such  "souvenirs"  as  that  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tree  will  ever  be  very  numerous,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  distinguished  authors  and  artists  will 
decline  to  be  victimised  in  this  way  save  on  rare  and 
extraordinary  occasions. 

By  the  way,  talking  of  Mr.  Tree's  liher  elegantiarum,  does 
not  Mr.  Henley's  "  swallow-flight  of  song  " — 

A  sigh  sent  wrong, 

A  kiss  that  goes  astray, 

A  sorrow  the  years  endlong — 

remind  one  of  George  MacDonald's  very  familiar  lines : 

A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long  .  .  , 
And  life  is  never  the  same  again  ? 

Since  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  ceased,  practically,  to  write 
humorous  ditties  which  had  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
literature,  nobody  has  done  that  sort  of  thing  so  well 
as  the  gentleman  who  is  known  in  the  theatrical  world  as 
"Adrian  Ross."  Mr.  "  Eoss,"  indeed,  owes  a  good  deal 
to  the  example  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  whose  ingenuity  of 
rhyme  and  rhythm  he  comes  very  near.  Latterly  Mr. 
Ross  has  been  publishing  isolated  songs  in  the  monthlies 
and  weeklies.  I  hope  he  will  some  day  collect  these,  and, 
adding  to  them  the  best  of  the  lyrics  he  has  written  for 
the  stage,  make  a  volume  of  them.  Until  he  does  that, 
there  will  never  be  the  wide  recognition  of  his  ability  and 
skill  which  those  qualities,  I  think,  deserve. 

The  new  edition  of  Gray's  letters  promised  us  by  Mr. 
Tovey  will  be  welcome.  Mr.  Storr  made  a  selection  from 
the  correspondence  when  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
poems.  There  is,  of  course,  Mr.  Gosse's  edition  of  the 
"works  in  prose  and  verse,"  issued  in  1884;  and  there  is 
Mr.  Phelps's  selection  from  the  prose  and  verse,  printed  in 
1895.  Otherwise,  not  much  special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  letters,  though  Mr.  Tovey  himself  issued,  nine 
years  ago,  a  volume  called  Thomas  Gray  and  His  Friends : 
Letters  and  Lyrics.  He  has  made  a  study  of  Gray ;  note 
his  edition  of  English  Poems  by  Gray,  and  his  edition  of  the 
"Ode  on  the  Spring  "  and  "The  Bard."  both  published 
by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  last  year. 

That  Busch's  Bismarck  is  to  be  issued  in  a  condensed, 
one-volume  form  is  good  news  indeed.  I  hope  the  idea 
involved  therein  will  spread.  The  notion  of  "  condensed 
classics  "  is  by  no  means  new  ;  but  the  "  cutting  down  "  of 
works  comparatively  young  in  years  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty,  and  assuredly  it  is  a  process  much  to  be  com- 
mended. Big  books  we  shall  always  have,  because  the 
great  B.P.  admires  what  is  big ;  but  we  all  know 
that  there  never  yet  was  a  very  large  publication  which 
would  not  be  benefited  by  compression.  Travellers  are 
especially  prone  to  the  long-winded,  and  yet,  in  general, 
all  that  they  have  fresh  to  say  could  be  put  into  a 
comparatively  small  space. 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  proposed  volume  of  stories 
of  life  and  character  in  Japan,  which  was  to  have  been 
called  The  Ctistom  of  the  Country  had  that  title  not  been 
used  recently  in  the  case  of  a  full-blown  novel.  It  is 
always  well  to  avoid  any  clashing  of  that  sort ;  but  there 
could  be,  of  course,  no  question  of  copyright  in  the  title, 
seeing  that  The  Custom  of  the  Country  is  the  name  of  a 
play  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  printed  about  250  years 
ago. 
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Spinoza. 

Spinoza  :    His    Life   and  Philosophij. 
Pollock,   Bart.     Second  Edition. 
88.  net.) 


By   Sir  Frederick 
(Duckworth  &   Co. 


Ethic  Demonstrated  in  Geometrical  Order.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Benedict  De  Spinoza  by  W.  Hale  White ; 
translation  revised  by  Amelia  Hutchison  Stirling,  M.A.' 
(Edin.).  Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  (Duck- 
worth &  Co.     78.  6d.) 

The  appearance  in  new  revised  editions  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock's  learned  and  lucid  exposition  of  Spinoza's  doctrine, 
and  of  Mr.  Hale  White's  trustworthy  translation  of  the 
Mkic,  furnishes  a  suitable  opportunity  for  a  short,  inde- 
pendent estimate  of  the  philosopher  and  his  work. 

The  seventeenth  century,  like  all  our  back-worlds,  bears 
the  taint  of  monstrosity.     If  it  be  true  that  the  world  has 


SPINOZA. 
From  the  Original  Portrait  at  Wolfmbuttel, 

not  even  now  been  able  to  get  rid  of  "  a  certain  smell  of 
blood  and  torture,"  how  bewilderingly  offensive  must 
the  odours  of  that  back-world  have  been.  Yet  in  it  lived 
a  philosopher,  the  sanest  and  serenest  that  mankind  has, 
perhaps,  ever  seen.  Spinoza  was  bom  in  1632,  bom  to 
write  his  treatise  on  "  The  Citizen  and  the  State  "  {Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus),  his  fragment  on  "  The  Emendation 
of  the  Understanding,"  his  calm  exposition  of  Ethic. 

In  Eoglgnd,  a  year  afterwards,  Prynne,  the  author  of 
UiHriomadii.^  a  work  directed  against  various  public 
amusements,  was  condemned  by  the  Star  Chamber  "  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside  and  to 
have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off  at  each  place,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£.5,000  to  the  King,  and  to  bo  imprisoned  for  life."  The 
civilised  world  was  not  rich  in  oases,  and  there  was  much 
to  envy  in  the  Polar  calms.  It  was  not  for  Spinoza  to 
escape  contact  with  the  rough  edge  of  the  contemporary 
mob  regnant  j  but,  like  his  predecessor  Descartes,  he  was 


singularly  fortunate  in  remaining  a  spectator,  and  suffer- 
ing mainly  through  sympathy  with  others,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  evil  intention  of  his  impotent  enemies. 

HoUand,  despite  her  enemies,  was,  indeed,  a  veritable 
oasis  in  Europe.     The  Dutch  "  were  the  first  to  assert 
that  human  institutions  and  human  allegiance  to  govern- 
ments   are    to   be  interpreted  and  maintained  by   their 
manifest    utility " ;    that    "  men    and    women    are    not 
the  private  eslate  of  princes."      But  even  from  a  castle's 
loophole  to  look  out  upon  the  legalised  horror  of  the 
world    is    unmanning.      We    remember  still,    with    the 
repugnance   of   elemental   dread,   our  sensations  when  a 
Sunday-school  boy  confided  to    us   the  programme   of  a 
ceremonial  of  torture  carried  out  by  certain  Indians.     Nor 
are  we  able  at  this  day  to  reflect  that  the  process  of  Death 
by  the  Thousand  Cuts  is  contemporary  without  an  inward 
shuddering  expostulation   with   the   infinite  variety  that 
subsists  in  life.     It  is  at  this  point  that  Philosophy  steps 
in  with  the  stern,  but  healing,  word.  It  is  not  the  philosophy 
which  attributes   to   a  lesson  by  suffering  the  power  to 
"teach   in   song."      It  is  the  philosophy  that  has  never 
deigned  to  bribe  us  even  with  songs,  but  has  so  saturated 
the  mind  with  the  consciousness  of  its  parentage  of  reality 
that  it  has  trained  it  to  aflirm  and  deny  as  it  will.     It 
seems  so  modem  to  say  there  is  no  more  hell  and  no  more 
heaven  at  one  time  than  at  another ;  it  seems  so  redolent 
of  the  golden  age  to  announce  that  good  is  as  inevitable 
as  evil.     But  to  say  that  there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  is 
to  have  the  genius  of  an  anti-human  phrase  :  to  stand  for 
a  moment  outside   the  world,  passionless,  yet  throbbing 
with  a  boundless  desire  ;  a  figure  intimate  with  man,  and 
remote  from   him   as   is   the   Hebrew  God.     It  may  fall 
within  the  scope  of  man's  action  to  lie  and  betray  under 
stress  of  fear,  to  carry  through  life  a  red  sword  against 
everything  that  threatens  his  being.     Philosophy  will  not 
cast  out  the  traitor  and  assassin  :   he  is  included  in  its 
benediction,    that  all  may  know   there    is   no   universal 
problem,  no  divine  dissatisfaction,  no  last  judgment,  only 
tendency,  kaleidoscopic  changes,  the   infinite  variety  by 
which  alone  the  infinite  and  inexhaustible  thought  of  the 
universe  can  be  expressed.     "We  do  not  know  that  any- 
thing  is   certainly   good   or   evil,    excepting    that   which 
actually  conduces  to  understanding,  or  which  can  prevent 
us  from  understanding."     Thus  at  one  blow  does  Spinoza 
demolish  the  concept  of  good  and  evil  as  presented  by 
State  codes,  the  appreciation  of  comfort  and  discomfort, 
the  law  of  meum  and  tuum,  and  the  thirsty  demand  for 
reverence  by  the  unknown  God.     Nietzsche,  the   reviler, 
was  to  run  into  the  temple  and  goad  a  scandalised  congre- 
gation into  turning  him  out.     Spinoza,  centuries  before, 
was  decorously  sawing  away  at  the  pillars  as  though  he 
were  a  carpenter  called  in  for  repairs. 

How  did  it  begin  ?  you  ask.  While  the  agnostic 
Francis  van  den  Ende  was  teaching  him  ?  When  the 
assassin  tried  to  stab  him  ?  Not,  we  think,  till  they  excom- 
municated him  with  words  horrible  and  flatulent :  "  Cursed 
be  he  by  day  and  cursed  be  he  by  night"  ;  not  tOl  the 
vain  prophecy  went  forth  that  the  Lord  should  "destroy 
his  name  under  the  sun,  and  cut  him  off  .  .  .  from  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  with  all  the  curses  of  the  firmament 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law." 

It  is  easy  to  break  with  that  which  breaks  from  us,  and 
under  the  baptism  of  these  curses  Spinoza  was  born  again. 
He  could  not  be  crucified.  As  an  alternative  one  can 
imagine  how  his  anathematisers  would  have  rejoiced  if  he 
had  become  a  drunkard,  that  undignified  contributor  to 
literature  known  as  a  "by- word."  But  no.  Colerus*  tells 
us  of  him  during  his  life  at  the  Hague  that 

it  is  scarce  credible  how  sober  and  frugal  he  was  all 
the  time.  ...  It  appears  .  .  .  that  he  lived  a  whole  day 
upon  a  Milk-scop  done  with  Butter,  which  amounted  to 

*  His  Life  of  Spinoza  ia  reprinted  from  the  English  transla- 
tion of  1706  at  the  end  of  Sir  P.  Pollock's  volume. 
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tbreoiieaco,  aud  u]>ou  a  Pot  of  Beer  of  three  halfi>euce. 
Another  day  ho  eat  nothing  but  Oniel  done  with  Raising 
aud  Butter,  and  that  Dish  cost  him  fourpeuce  halfpenny. 

He  even  rather  unphilosophicolly  objected  to  dining  at 
other  people's  expense,  and  after  declining  a  bequest  from 
Simon  de  Vries,  would  only  avail  himself  of  the  heir's 
obligation  by  the  will  to  confer  an  annuity  on  Spinoza  to 
the  extent  of  accepting  one  of  300  florins  in  lieu  of  500 
florins  per  annum  offered  him.  His  sisters  endeavoured  to 
disinherit  him,  but  after  having  vindicated  his  rights  in 
the  law  courts  he  gave  up  to  them  "  everytliing  but  one 
bed." 

When  in  1 672  the  De  Witts  were  murdered  in  Amster- 
dam by  an  Orange  mob — Holland  at  that  time  struggling 
with  England  on  the  sea,  and  seeking  to  baffle  the  armies 
of  Louis  XIV.  on  land — the  equanimity  of  Spinoza  was 
shaken,  "  and  he  was  hardly  restrained  from  expressing  his 
indignation  in  public  at  the  risk  of  his  life."  After  that 
excitement  and  an  incident  in  which  Spinoza,  from  an 
indiscreet  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  French  army, 
was  in  danger  of  being  treated  by  his  adopted  countrymen 
as  a  traitor,  his  Jewish  enemies  had  little  to  hope  for  from 
men  in  confirmation  of  their  curses. 

His  calmness  was  extraordinary,  and  when  death  came, 
it  came  with  a  queer  lack  of  officialism,  allowing  him  to 
be  up  and  about  conversing  with  his  landlord  and  his 
landlord's  wife  on  the  very  Sunday  (February  21,  1677)  in 
the  afternoon  of  which  he  died.  He  died  of  consumption, 
possibly  accelerated  by  the  inhalation  of  glass-powder.* 

He  left  behind  him  a  philosophy  which,  though  pre- 
ceded and  in  a  sense  originated  by  Cartesian  study,  shows 
very  plainly  a  separate  creativeness.  Though,  as  Dr. 
Martineau  truly  says,  "  Spinozoism  is  anti-theistic,  and  has 
no  valid  excuse  for  retaining  the  word  God,"  in  the  con- 
ception of  an  infinite  Monad  Spinoza  dignified  the  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being  as  much  as  Jewish  theology  degraded  it. 
Spinoza's  God  is  solitary,  acts  only  from  the  necessity  of 
His  nature,  is  the  free  cause  of  all  things,  and  loves  Him- 
self (».«.,  the  universe)  with  "  an  infinite  intellectual  love." 
Pain  or  sorrow  "  is  man's  passage  from  a  greater  to  a  less 
perfection." 

Memory,  that  chain  by  which  the  sense  of  "feeling-I  " 
is  maintained,  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  existence  of  the 
body.  But  "  in  God,  nevertheless,  there  necessarily  exists 
an  idea  which  expresses  the  essence  of  this  or  that  human 
body  under  the  form  of  eternity."  It  would  seem,  if  we 
may  expand  the  thought,  that  it  is  enough  for  the  Om- 
nipotent to  remember  the  past  for  the  past  to  live  :  in  Him 
is  our  immortality.  "  Men  are  deceived  because  they  think 
themselves  free "  ;  the  concept  of  freewill  is  based  on 
ignorance  of  the  inevitableness  of  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine desire.  For,  as  Kuno  Fischer  has  pointed  out,  "if 
there  is  in  truth  but  one  substance  " — Spinoza's  funda- 
mental concept — "things  are  merely  modifications  of  it, 
therefore  absolutely  dependent  in  their  nature."  In  his 
monism  Spinoza  lands  his  disciples  in  the  region  of 
paradox. 

And  here  we  touch  the  weakness  of  philosophy  as  dis- 
tinct from  science.  The  fault  of  all  systems  of  philosophy 
has  been  that  they  would  not  let  the  universe  speak  for 
itseli.  Where  the  passionately  recipient  mind  listens  to 
a  million  voices  they  looked  for  one  or  two.  Infinity  of 
past  and  future,  of  space,  of  matter,  of  force,  of  form, 
elicited  their  dogmatism.  They  mistook  a  see- saw  for  the 
Archimedean  plane.  The  world  was  no  poorer  when  they 
were  refuted,  no  richer  when  it  followed  their  Pied  Piper 
melody.  But  at  least  some  of  the  rats  went  too — the 
Hamelin  pest  of  low  thinking  and  mean  judging;  for 
superstition  is  doomed  whatever  tune  that  piper  play. 

°  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  vivid  impression  of  Spinoza 
as  a  man  cannot  do  bettor  than  read  Mr.  I.  Zangwill's  "  A 
Maker  of  Lenses,"  printed  in  Dreamers  of  the  0/ietlu.  Its  only 
fault  lies  in  the  accentuation  of  the  unautheuticated  love-passage 
between  8piuoza  and  Van  den  Ende's  clever  daughter. 


J  But  why  should  philosophy  steal  from  religion  the 
essentially  unprovable  concept  of  a  Supreme  Being? 
Kant,  before  whose  merciless  logic  Descartes  goes  under, 
remarks :  "  The  concept  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  in  many 
respects  a  very  useful  idea  ;  but,  being  an  idea  only,  it  is 
quite  incapable  of  increasing  by  itself  alone  our  knowledge 
with  regard  to  what  exists." 

It  seems,  however,  that  is  not  enough  to  show  that  we 
cross  a  bridge  between  darkness  and  darkness.  It  is  not 
enough  to  show  the  flames  that  quarrel  for  our  recognition 
to  be  but  will  o'  the  wisps,  to  show  that  the  calm  love  of 
the  unfading  and  ever-changing  skies  and  the  reflections  of 
their  glory  upon  earth  is  better  than  a  love  reposed  in  that 
which  palls  when  fully  known,  which  wearies  with  hands 
that  cling  when  the  lips'  sweetness  has  been  drained. 
It  is  not  enough  to  show  tliat  here  and  now  is  the  ban  of 
the  perfect  joy,  the  idea  which,  unshadowed  by  regret,  is 
immortalised  by  the  soul  of  its  own  will.  It  is  not  enough, 
though  one  would  think  it  ought  to  be.  But  just  as  in 
novels  the  catastrophe,  the  element  of  things  deliberately 
trying  to  prove  their  reality  by  gesticulation,  is  manu- 
factured, so  the  philosopher  has  ever  striven  on  his  Patmos  to 
invent  the  hidden  truth  and  to  believe  in  it.  Even  Nietzsche 
blazes  upon  us,  with  a  paraffin  glare,  his  doctrine  of  eternal 
recurrence,  his  concept  of  beyond-man.  Even  Spinoza 
reduces  the  universe  to  a  Monad  —  passionless,  perfect, 
eternal.  Although  he  has  explained  the  passions  of  man 
with  unsurpassable  acuteness,  philosophically  speaking,  he 
is  out  of  the  fray — the  contest  is  between  Christianity  and 
Science.  The  endless  vista  of  possible  discoveries  within 
the  reach  of  the  observer  of  things  visible  points  the  way 
to  an  apprehension  of  eternity  under  every  symbol,  even 
under  that  of  man  himself.  To  save  us  from  the  taint  of 
shame,  of  humility,  from  that  self-consciousness  which 
enfeebles  life,  science  is  invaluable.  Christianity  offers 
the  Cross,  austerely  denying  Spinoza's  definition  of  pain, 
yet  conferring  a  loveliness  on  the  sympathy  which  Spinoza 
disdains.  The  prestige  lies  with  Christianity,  but  as  the 
history  of  Christianity  grows  more  recondite  the  strength 
of  Science  wiU  accumulate.  The  future  is  with  Science. 
Spinozoism  is,  then,  merely  a  bridge,  a  standpoint ;  but  it  is 
true,  none  the  less,  that  the  life  and  work  of  Spinoza 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  man  who  becomes  familiar 
with  them.  Such  a  one's  gleanings  from  his  study  may 
be  condensed  into  a  page  or  a  chapter,  but  he  will  find 
himself  breathing  a  purer  air,  he  wiU  think  of  goodness 
as  joy.  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God." 


A  Schism  in  the  Celtic    Movement. 

Literary   Ideals   in   Ireland.      By   John   Eglinton,   W.   B. 
Yeats,  A.  E.,  and  W.  Larminie.     (Fisher  Unwin.     Is.) 

We  have  long  heard  of  the  Irish  Literary  Movement — a 
principal  branch  of  the  great  Celtic  Movement,  or  even  the 
centre  of  it.  It  was  vaguely  supposed  by  the  outsider 
that  it  had  common  aims  and  ideals.  But  now  two 
principal  writers  of  the  Movement  have  come  wholly  to 
loggerheads  as  to  what  should  be  its  aims,  in  the  columns 
of  the  Dublin  Baibj  Express  ;  and  their  controversy,  assisted 
by  two  subordinate  writers  (one  of  whom  is  content  with 
the  modest  initials  of  "A.  E."),  is  republished,  plain  for 
all  folk  to  see,  by  Mr.  Fisher  IJnwin.  But  the  two  pro- 
tagonists are  Mr.  John  Eglinton  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  controversy,  and  starts  from  the  proper 
line  to  be  taken  by  a  (wholly  conjectural)  future  Irish  drama. 
It  opens  with  mutual  compliment  and  a  considerable  funda- 
mental agreement,  hidden  from  the  disputants  under  a 
cloud  of  words.  (For  do  not  most  disputants  wrangle  as 
to  black  or  white,  when  in  truth  they  both  mean  grey  ?) 
Finally  they  both  become  heated,  fly  asunder  into  irrecon- 
cilable difference ;  and,  their  blood  being  up,  spare  neither 
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ink,  nor  each  other,  nor  established  reputations.  Both 
speak  blasphemies  against  the  gods  of  literature.  Probably 
not  much  harm  is  done,  and  Olympus  may  sit  safe,  in  spite 
of  the  splinters  which  fly  from  this  quarrel  of  the  Irish 
Titans.  Coleridge  and  Eossetti  wUl  persistently  be  Cole- 
ridge and  Eossetti,  though  they  please  not  Mr.  John 
EgUnton ;  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth,  nay  Dante,  wiU 
not  be  materially,  at  least,  affected,  though  Mr.  Yeats 
condoles  with  them  on  their  subjection  to  narrowing 
conditions.  Wordsworth,  indeed,  moves  our  commiseration, 
since  he  suffers  incidentally  from  both  champion  Eglinton 
and  assailant  Yeats.  He  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Pickwic'i  in 
the  immortal  combat  between  the  two  Eatanswill  editors, 
upon  whose  intervening  person  fell  the  blows  destined  for 
each  other.     It  is  a  very  pretty  controversy. 

Yet  at  bottom,  into  what  does  it  resolve  itself  ?  Nothing 
else  than  the  old,  old  quarrel  between  Eealists  and 
Idealists.  To  think  that  an  Irish  Literary  Movement,  at 
its  very  outset,  should  come  to  blows  upon  this  familiar 
dispute  !  For  this  it  is,  disguise  it  under  what  new-fangled 
names  they  will.  Nor  is  anything  more  natural.  These 
are  the  two  tendencies  which  divide  all  art,  and  all  life. 
And  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Yeats  says,  that  the  struggle  between 
them  is  now  acute  and  observable  throughout  Europe, 
though  he  cloaks  it  under  the  names  of  externality  and 
symbolism.  Title  it  how  you  will,  it  is  just  old  Eeal  and 
Ideal  writ  large.  True,  also,  that  idealism,  under  the 
name  of  symbolism,  has  prevailed  in  France,  and  (happily 
under  no  narrow  label)  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  England. 
But  there  our  agreement  with  Mr.  Yeats  ends.  In  truth, 
we  can  agree  with  neither  combatant. 

Both  are  extremists.  Never  had  idealism  (to  give  it 
the  old  name)  a  more  extreme  and  narrow  defender  than 
Mr.  Yeats.  He  concedes  Wordsworth  to  his  adversary 
as  a  realist  ;  while  that  adversary  actually  describes 
Wordsworth  as  a  man  ' '  certainly  without  great  poetic 
talent  or  artistic  faculty  "  !  We  ironically  commiserated 
Wordsworth.  We  seriously  commiserate  the  Irish  Move- 
ment. If  it  had  one  poet  with  the  genius  ("talent," 
good  heavens!)  of  Wordsworth,  it  might  make  itself  a 
national  power.  But  Wordsworth  a  mere  realist !  This 
is  the  penalty  he  pays  for  his  famous  theory,  laughed  at 
by  his  warmest  sympathisers,  notoriously  defied  in  his  own 
finest  practice  !  Few  poets  are  more  symbolic  than  Words- 
worth ;  everywhere  he  finds  in  Nature  the  shadow  and 
image  of  things  beyond  Nature  : 

'Tis  my  faith  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress  ; 

That  we  may  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  idleness. 

That  might  satisfy  even  Mr.  Yeats.  And  when  he  is 
older  and  wiser  he  will  find  this  great  poet  brimful  of 
the  subtlest  "  intimations  of  immortality."  The  fact  is, 
that  Wordsworth,  even  now,  is  truly  understood  by  very 
few.  Several  years  ago  one  poet,  now  dead,  said  to  another, 
still  living,  but  old:  "  It  will  be  a  hundred  years  before 
Wordsworth  is  really  understood." 

It  was  with  regard  to  the  subtler  meanings  of  the  g^eat 
poet  that  the  words  were  uttered  ;  but  the  conjoined  utter- 
ances of  these  two  Irish  disputants,  both  men  of  un- 
doubted ability,  one  a  poet  of  very  genuine,  if  lesser,  gift, 
show  that  they  are  partly  true  in  a  grosser  sense. 

Think,  too,  of  Mr.  John  Eglinton,  who  classes  among 
"  the  poets  of  art  and  artifice  " — whom  does  the  reader 
think?  Even  Coleridge,  most  authentically  inspired  and 
direct  of  modem  poets,  in  whose  best  work  the  word  is  so 
vitally  close  to  and  one  with  the  thing  that  not  even 
Wordsworth  has  equalled  it  for  so  sustained  a  length ;  and 
all,  to  any  poet,  obviously  the  birth  of  the  immediate  dic- 
tating spirit !  But  let  us  track  no  further  these  headlong 
errors  of  criticism,  which  should  never  have  been  per- 
petuated. What  is  the  contention  of  Mr.  Eglinton  ?  That 
the  incarnate  poetry  of  the  present  day  is  "the  steam- 
engine  and  the  dynamo,  .  .  .  the  kinematograph,  phono- 


graph," &c.  There  you  have  it  in  one  word,  the  vital 
heresy  of  the  present  day,  except  by  denial  and  direct 
defiance,  of  which  no  lofty  poetry  is  possible.  (We  do  not 
say  absolutely  no  poetry.)  Show  a  blockhead  in  England 
(as  wiU  one  day  be  done)  the  face  of  another  blockhead  in 
India,  and  you  shall  be  cried  up  for  great,  your  pockets 
bulged  with  gold.  Show  him  the  face  of  the  living  God, 
and  he  wLU  not  pay  five  shillings  to  look  at  it.  That  is 
the  attitude  which  Mr.  Eglinton  would  have  literature 
take.  Mr.  Yeats  is  at  the  very  opposite  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum. Idealism  is  not  enough  for  him  :  poetry  must  be 
nothing  less  than  mystic.  It  is  to  be  suggestive — nay, 
super-suggestive,  so  that  Mr.  Yeats  himself  can  only 
describe  it  in  metaphors  borrowed  from  French  poets,  the 
very  meaning  of  which  is  doubtful  and  matter  for  dis- 
cussion to  him.  Dante  is  tainted  with  a  too  material 
system  of  diction;  Shakespeare  "shattered  the  symmetry 
of  verse  and  of  drama  that  he  might  fill  them  with  things 
and  their  accidental  relations."  Why,  this  is  a  more 
excellent  song  than  the  other !  as  Cassio  says.  Here  is  an 
extremist  with  a  vengeance.  And  the  models  of  this  new 
Irish  national  poetry  are  to  be  ViUiers  de  I'Isle  Adam  and 
Mallarme — Frenchmen ! 

Between  these  two  fierce  extremes  there  is  a  medium. 
The  Muse  is  not  so  narrow  as  partisans  would  have  her. 
There  is  room  in  a  nation's  poetry  for  very  diverse  singers. 
The  poetry  which  is  occupied  with  daily  life  and  the 
poetry  of  transcendental  things  need  not  exterminate  each 
other ;  there  is  room  for  both ;  there  are  readers  for  both ; 
both  have  their  legitimate  place.  To  fetter  the  entire 
poetry  of  an  Irish  people  down  to  mysticism,  France,  and 
Mallarme,  is  suicidal,  but  happily  impossible.  Does  Mr. 
Yeats  think,  because  he  is  mystical,  there  shall  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale  ?  Yes,  by  St.  Anne,  and  ginger  shall  be  hot 
i'  the  mouth !  A  whole  tribe  of  young  men  rushing  with 
one  accord  to  be  "mystical  poets"  is  a  dismal  forecast. 
It  means  bad  poetry  and  bad  mysticism.  One  in  a  hun- 
dred poets  has  such  a  vocation,  and  a  man  must  labour  in 
his  vocation,  Hal !  Most  poetry  should  treat  divine 
truths  indirectly,  through  its  handling  of  life.  The  law 
which  is  behind  life  comes  out  in  the  poet's  attitude 
towards  life.  It  is  the  way  of  the  dramatist,  of  Shake- 
speare, who  knew  better  what  he  was  about  than  to  make 
his  plays  "  mystical,"  as  Mr.  Yeats  would  have  had  him 
do.  Mystical  drama,  like  Maeterlinck's,  is  only  for  the 
closet.  And  it  was  from  the  subject  of  the  future  Irish 
drama  that  this  controversy  began. 

It  has,  in  truth,  its  melancholy,  half-humorous  side. 
Other  writers  step  forth  to  staunch  this  literary  feud, 
which,  says  one,  "  is  bewildering  to  a  country  which  has 
hesitated  so  long  before  adopting  a  literary  ideal."  Alas, 
yes  !  Our  Celtic  Movement,  with  fervent  pushing  and 
hauling,  was  got  verily  to  move.  Our  Irish  literature  was 
really  about  to  be  made ;  and  now,  behold !  a  large  rift 
within  the  Celtic  lute  which  emits  flat  discord  for  tuneful 
music;  and  it  appears  we  have  not  got  our  "literary 
ideal  ?  "  The  movement  threatens  to  cleave  along  the  old 
lines  of  Eeal  and  Ideal,  pushed  to  modern  extremes,  with 
modem  names  and  terminology.  One  section  wishes  to 
use  the  old  Irish  legends  in  the  interests  of  a  mystical  and, 
symbolic  poetry,  founded  on  quite  modern  Parisian  modes. 
The  other,  kicking  against  mysticism  and  Mallarmo,  would 
go  directly  to  the  life  of  the  people,  and  calls  (seemingly) 
for  an  Irish  Wordsworth.  Well  and  good — if  they  can 
get  him.  Provided  it  be  a  true  Wordsworth,  not  an 
unspiritualised  Wordsworth,  or  perchance  an  Irish  Whit- 
man— for  let  our  Celtic  movement  be  literary.  And  what 
harm  if  the  movement  do  thus  divide  ?  Is  there  not  room  for 
both  ?     Would  it  not  even  be  stronger  for  comprising  both  ? 

But  a  much  more  serious  consideration  is  the  fact  that 
there  should  be  all  this  palaver  and  discussion.  A  knot 
of  men  getting  together  solemnly  to  constitute  a  movement 
and  commence  a  National  Literature  by  writing 

About  it,  goddess,  and  about  it, 
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as  the  French  Convention  tried  to  make  a  National  Con- 
stitution by  oration  and  on  paper.  Not  so  has  any  great 
moToment  arisen  in  English  literature  ;  not  so  was  Miza- 
bothan  literature  made.  The  one  movement  in  that  age 
which  was  thus  conscious  of  itself  was  the  classical  move- 
ment for  reconstituting  our  metres  on  classical  models. 
It  had  a  Spenser  and  a  Sidney  in  its  ranks ;  it  pam- 
phleteered and  was  counter-pamphleteered,  and  it  failed 
utterly.  The  truly  national  movement  was  too  great  and 
manifold  to  be  self-conscious  ;  it  did  not  stew  theories  and 
write  about  itself ;  but  each  man  looked  in  his  heart  and 
wrote  literature,  influenced  by  his  time  without  stopping 
to  consider  how,  and  individual  without  taking  thought  to 
himself  how  he  should  be  individual.  It  triumphed,  drew 
to  itself  repentant  Spenser  and  repentant  Sidney,  for  final 
result  producing  a  Shakespeare,  who  never  wrote  a 
pamphlet.  "  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add 
to  his  stature  one  cubit? "  or  produce  a  lily  of  the  field  or 
a  national  literature  ?  Wordsworth  indeed  theorised — too 
much,  and  spoiled  some  of  his  poetry  by  it.  But  ulti- 
mately the  poetry  swallowed  the  theories,  and  grew  fat  on 
its  meal,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Wordsworth's  own  friends 
and  disciples.  A  little  less  theory,  may  we  recommend 
our  Irish  friends,  a  little  more  literature — literature  which 
does  not  pause  to  consider  the  anatomy  and  physics  of  its 
flight  before  unfurling  its  wings?  For  they  have  able 
writers,  who  have  done  no  little,  or  we  should  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  advise  them. 


Tho.se  Discreet  Romancists ! 

An  Idler  in  Old  France.    By  Tighe  Hopkins.     (Hurst  & 
Blackett.     6s.) 

Tuis  book  is  an  inquiry.  It  is  vain,  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  to 
seek  in  fiction  for  any  faithful  picture  of  a  meditoval  city. 
And  so,  with  old  Paris  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
explored  rare  memoirs,  unpublished  reports,  and  the 
writings  of  the  few  who,  like  Brantome,  have  told  all. 
Mr.  Hopkins  now  admires  the  discretion  of  the  romancists. 
Particularly  does  he  call  our  attention  to  the  adroitness 
with  which  Victor  Hugo  evades,  in  his  Notre  Bame  de 
Paris,  the  difficulty  of  describing  in  detail  the  Paris  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  "  A  tour  through  the  streets  of  Paris 
when  Louis  XI.  was  king,  Victor  Hugo  showing  the  way, 
would  have  been  a  great  experience;  but  it  would  also 
have  been,  in  very  many  respects,  an  extremely  shocking 
one.  What  does  Hugo  do  ?  He  says  nothing  as  to  the 
state  of  the  streets,  but  disci;eetly  hinting  that  there  is  a 
fine  view  to  be  had  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  he 
carries  the  reader  forthwith  to  that  chaste  altitude."  It 
has  occurred  to  Mr.  Hopkins  that  (since  nothing  can 
dethrone  romance)  it  may  be  instructive  to  look  into  the 
state  of  those  streets.  Similarly,  the  toilet  and  the  table 
manners  of  romance  have  been  viewed  from  notoriously 
safe  altitudes.  Why  not  now,  in  a  quiet  way,  probe  for 
the  truth  ?  You  perceive  the  task  which  Mr.  Hopkins  sets 
himself.  He  performs  it  as  thoroughly  as  he  dare,  and  as 
delicately  as  he  may;  and  the  result  is  a  book  of 
curious  interest.  Perhaps  some  of  its  statements  are 
a  little  too  haunting ;  but  —  well,  you  cannot  touch 
new  pitch  or  old  Paris  without  being  smirched. 

The  insanitary  horrors  of  Paris  in  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  are 
briefly  touched  on  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  This  was  the 
old  Gothic  Paris  that  shows  so  fine  on  canvas  and  is 
rapturously  admired  by  Hugo  from  the  heights.  Those 
beautiful  sky-lines  were  but  surges  on  a  sea  of  cor- 
ruption. Let  Mr.  Hopkins's  pages  acquaint  you  with  the 
everyday  scenes  of  those  narrow,  stifling  streets.  We  quote 
him  gingerly  :  "  The  heaps  and  hillocks  of  rotting  matter 
and  other  abominations,  the  gaping  holes  which  received 
contributions  of  the  same  description,  the  pools  of  filthy 
water,  and  the  reeking  sewer  as  hideous  to  the  sight  as  to  the 


smell,  made  each  frequented  thoroughfare  a  separate  centre 
of  infection.  The  very  names  of  the  streets,  C3rnical  avowals 
of  what  the  streets  themselves  were  like,  are  the  grossest 
reading."  In  these  centuries  not  even  palaces  and  monas- 
teries, not  even  hospitals,  possessed  the  most  elementary 
sanitary  appliances.  The  plague  rose  and  subsided,  and 
rose  again,  like  a  worm  that  would  not  be  stamped  to 
death.  It  makes  an  astonishing  picture,  this  co-existence 
of  churches  and  disease,  of  fine  fabrics  and  filth,  of  out- 
ward splendour  and  universal  lice. 

A  certain  piquancy  accentuates  the  spectacle  when  we 
come  to  the  gorgeous  seventeenth  century.  Here  we 
are  in  the  familiar  age  of  Dumas'  painting,  among 
the  gayest  of  courtiers,  the  most  delicate  and  courtly 
of  poets,  the  most  elegant  and  scented  of  ladies — all 
the  sparkling  crowd  of  Moliere.  Fine  company  at  a 
distance,  but  Mr.  Hopkins  is  compelled  to  tell  us  that  all 
these  people  were  dirty.  They  washed  occasionally  if  they 
followed  their  manuals.  In  the  Laws  of  Gallantry,  a  code 
of  manners  published  in  1640,  the  gallant  is  recommended 
"  sometimes  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  bath,  to  have  his  body 
clean"  and  "take  the  trouble  to  wash  his  hands  every 
day."  But  these  were  clearly  counsels  of  perfection.  In 
the  age  of  Louis  Quatorze,  that  long  delirium  of  elegance, 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  washed  now  and  then.  Another 
manual  deprecates  the  use  of  water  on  the  face,  but  recom- 
mends rubbing  with  a  fine  towel.  The  hair  was  powdered 
and  re-powdered  until  its  condition  "  went  beyond  descrip- 
tion." And  what  of  the  houses  and  palaces  through 
which  this  elect  world  sauntered  with  bowing  and  dalliance 
and  studied  deportment  ?  They  too  went  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  courts  and  staircases  and  corridors  of  the 
Louvre  itself  "  presented  a  hideous  spectacle,"  and  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  unearthed  a  report  presented  to  Louis  XIV. 
upon  the  condition  of  this  palace  ' '  which,  if  it  could  be 
imagined  as  written  at  this  day  of  Buckingham  Palace  or 
Windsor,  would  keep  the  newspaper  press  in  head-lines  for 
a  month." 

And  what  of  the  Dumasian  streets? — those  streets  through 
which  D'Artagnan  and  Aramis  hurried  to  and  fro  on 
M.  de  Troville's  errands  or  their  own  ?  We  take  down 
the  Three  Musketeers,  which,  you  remember,  opens  in  1625, 
and  we  cannot  forbear  arranging  a  little  contrast.  Here 
it  is  without  more  words : 


The  Three  Musketeers. 

His  visit  to  M.  de  TreviUe 
being  paid,  D'Artagnan  took 
his  pensive  but  longest  way 
homewards. 

On  what  was  D'Artasnan 
thinking  that  he  strayed  thus 
from  his  path,  gazing  at  the 
stars  in  the  heavens,  and 
sometimes  sighing,  sometimes 
smiling.  He  was  thinking 
of  Madame  Bonacieux.  .  .  . 
D'Artagnan,  reflecting  on  his 
future  loves,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  beautiful  night, 
and  smiling  at  the  stars,  re- 
ascended  the  Eue  Cherche- 
Midi,  or  Chasse  Midi,  as  it 
was  then  called.  .  .  . 

Paris  for  two  hours  had 
been  dark,  and  began  to  be 
deserted.  Eleven  o'clock 
struck  by  all  the  clocks  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain ; 
it  was  delightful  weather; 
D'Artagnan  was  .  .  .  respiring 
the  balmy  emanations  which 
were  borne  upon  the  wind 
from  the  Rue  Vangeraid,  and 
which  arose  from  the  gardens 
refreshed  by  the  dews  of  even- 
ing and  the  breeze  of  uight. 


An  Idler  in  Old  France. 

In  this  seventeenth  century 
.  .  .  with  its  four  and  twenty 
sewers,  its  gutters,  ...  its 
river  polluted  through  and 
through,  its  butchers'  shojjs, 
of  which  front  and  back  were 
alike  strewn  and  heaped  with 
offal,  and  its  quite  unmen- 
tionable trenches  for  the  public 
convenience,  the  chief  town 
of  Prance  was  in  this  well- 
graced  era  the  most  pestiferous 
lind,  in  its  daily  aspects,  the 
most  unsightly  in  Europe. 

La  Reynie  did  not  despair 
of  ridding  the  town  of  mud, 
but  he  failed  to  cure  the 
Paris  chamber-maid  of  her 
inveterate  habit  of  sousing 
pedestrians  with  the  contents 
of  her  pail.  .  .  .  "  GareVeau\ 
— Ware  Water,"  was  the  cry, 
and  up  went  the  window-sash. 
...  If  you  were  passing  at 
the  moment,  your  only  chance 
was  to  spring  to  the  wall,  pin 
your  back  against  it,  and 
wait.  .  .  .  How  many  gal- 
lants of  Paris,  setting  out  in 
their  bravest  to  visit  or  to 
sereuiide  a  mistress,  went  home 
again  unsatisfied  and  soaked 
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One  would  shut  Mr.  Hopkins's  book  crying  "  Enough  !  " 
hut  Mr.  Hopkins's  matter  is  too  seductively  curious,  and 
his  style  far  too  winning,  for  that.  He  will  have  us  meet 
the  lords  and  ladies  of  romance  at  table.  Much  can  be 
known  about  the  royal  tables  of  France,  because  it  was 
an  old  custom  for  the  monarchs  of  France  to  dine  in 
public.  Not  courtiers  only,  but  "  anybody  decently 
dressed,"  might  go  and  see  Majesty  gorge  or  mince  its 
food.  Marie  Antoinette,  who  detested  this  eating  under 
the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  as  if  she  were  a  penny  show,  had 
to  submit  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Hopkins  quotes  Casanova's 
curious  details  of  the  scene.  Courtiers  stood  around  the 
Queen  in  a  semi-circle  in  dead  silence  while  the  Queen  ate. 
At  last  she  would  turn  and  say  : 

"  M.  de  Lowenthal !  " 

A  very  grand-lookiDg  man  stepped  from  the  circle, 
bowed,  and  said : 

"  Madame  ?  " 

"  I  believe,  monsieur,"  said  her  Majesty,  "  that  this  is  a 
fricassee  of  chicken." 

"  I  beUeve  so,  your  Majesty." 

This  response  uttered,  in  the  gravest  tone  imaginable, 
M.  de  Lowenthal  stepped  backwards  into  the  circle,  and 
the  Queen  finished  her  dinner  without  another  word. 

Not  80  did  Louis  XV.  take  his  food.  He  liked  the 
admiration  of  the  Parisisins,  who  craned  to  see  him  skil- 
fully decapitate  an  egg.  As  for  Louis  XIV.,  his  gluttony 
was  one  of  the  shows  of  Paris.  Saint  Simon  tells  us  that 
"no  one  who  watched  him  could  ever  g^ow  accustomed  to 
the  sight."  At  one  meal  he  would  eat  "four  platefuls  of 
different  soups,  a  whole  pheasant,  a  partridge,  a  great 
plate  of  salade,  two  g^eat  slices  of  ham,  a  plate  of  mutton 
seasoned  with  garlic,  pastry,  and  after  that  fruit  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs."  The  sequence  of  these  dishes  is  nearly  as 
wonderful  as  their  number ;  but  the  order  in  which  courses 
were  served  was  not  in  those  days  dictated  by  anything 
more  authoritative  than  the  whim  of  the  cook,  who  "might 
conceive  the  notion  of  sending  the  soup  up  after  the  roast, 
or  he  might  try  the  effect  upon  the  company  of  serving 
the  tart  before  the  game." 

After  all,  romance  has  usually  taken  kings  as  they  were  ; 
it  is  when  we  pry  into  the  general  dining  habits  of  the 
beau  monde,  and  the  table  habits  of  marquises  that  we 
experience  a  shock,  and  find  our  reminiscences  of  the 
costume  novel  deranged.     Mr.  Hopkins  writes  : 

Could  we  restore  for  half  an  hour  the  dinner-table  of 
old  France,  and  obtain  half  a  dozen  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  a  royal  banquet  at  any  era  between  the  reigns 
of  Francis  I.  and  Louis  Quatorze,  such  a  "  cataract  of 
laughter  "  would  be  heard  as  might  disturb  the  serenity  of 
Louis  in  Paradise.  The  duchess,  her  napkin  tied  securely 
round  her  neck,  would  be  seen  mumbling  a  bone ;  the 
noble  marquis  suiTtptitiously  scratching  himself;  the 
belle  marquise  withdrawing  her  spoon  from  her  lips  to  help 
a  neighbour  to  sauce  with  it ;  another  fair  creature  scour- 
ing her  plate  with  her  bread ;  a  gallant  courtier  using  his 
doublet  or  the  table-cloth  as  a  towel  for  his  fingers  ;  and 
two  footmen  holding  a  yard  damask  under  a  lady's  chin 
while  she  emptied  her  goblet  at  a  draught.  .  .  .  During  a 
feast  of  inordinate  length  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
substitute  a  clean  cloth  for  the  one  which  the  carelessness 
or  bad  manners  of  the  guests  had  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
condition. 

It  was  only  after  Louis  Quatorze's  long  gluttony  was 
over  that  eating  became  civilised,  and  that  the  Paris 
cuisine  shaped  and  attenuated  itself  to  an  art.  Early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  Mme.  Geoffrin  could  ask  her 
friends  to  "  a  pullet,  some  spinach,  and  an  omelette." 
The  "  feast  of  reason  "  had  arrived,  but  with  his  alert  and 
playful  eye  for  remote  connexions,  Mr.  Hopkins  remarks 
that  these  new  manners  "encouraged  talk  on  high  and 
daring  topics,  speculation  was  not  frowned  on,  minds 
began  to  be  enfranchised  at  the  table ;  hence  (such  an 
irony^^is  there  in  things)  we  may  trace  even  to  the  petitu 


soupers  of  the  dissolute,  amiable  Eegent  one  of  the  first 
causes  of  the  Revolution  !  " 

The  discretion  of  the  romancists  extended  to  things  that 
were  not  unpleasant,  but  merely  trivial.  Eomance  can  make 
use  of  fashions,  but  only  in  a  broad  and  casual  way  ;  it  must 
not  seem,  even  for  an  instant,  to  find  pleasure  in  handling 
millinery.  Its  philosophy  of  clothes  is  generous,  not  in- 
tricate ;  not  the  romancists,  but  their  imitators,  are  careful 
of  buttons.  The  romancists  clothe  men  and  women  de- 
cisively, keeping  the  whimwhams  for  a  Malvolio  or  other 
confessed  fop.  When  Dumas  spreads  a  banquet  we  hear 
nothing  of  Matthias  Giegher's  twenty-seven  ways  of  fold- 
ing a  napkin,  and  when  he  calls  a  levee  we  count  fewer 
varieties  of  wig  than  the  forty-five  recognised  and  manu- 
factured by  Binet.  So  also  when  your  hero  must  scribble 
a  billet-doux,  he  scribbles  it,  careless  of  the  current  nicety 
in  notepaper.  Only  in  real  life  did  Eacine  write  three 
letters  to  his  daughter  to  keep  her  informed  of  the  fashion 
in  this  particidar. 

The  new  mourning-paper  is  already  out  of  fashion,  as  it 
is  now  quite  a  month  old.  The  other  two  specimens  are 
so  much  the  rage  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  buy  them  ; 
the  ladies  have  empted  the  stationers'  shops.  Adieu,  my 
dear  child.  My  letters  are  not  very  long ;  they  are  only 
to  show  you  the  kinds  of  paper  we  are  at  present  using. 

Of  course,  in  the  end  no  assault  on  romance  is  made  by 
a  book  like  this.  Eomance  is  for  ever  there,  reality  here. 
To  contrast  them  piquantly  has  always  been  accounted 
amusing,  and  it  is  often  instructive.  Here  it  is  both  ;  and 
if  there  were  no  such  contrast  to  hover  over  Mr.  Hop- 
kins's pages,  they  would  still  be  pleasant  reading.  For 
our  author  knows  where  to  find'curious  material,  and  he 
can  arrange  it  with  art. 


A  Family  Book. 

Memories  of  Eton  and  Etonians.      By    Alfred    Lubbock. 
(Murray.     9s.) 

Mr.  Lubbock  was  at  Eton  from  1854  to  1863,  and  to  enjoy 
his  book  thoroughly  it  is  necessary  either  to  know  him 
personally  or  to  have  been  at  Eton  at  the  same  time. 
Possessing  ourselves  neither  of  these  privileges,  we  must 
confess  to  finding  his  memories  and  reflections  rather  per- 
plexing and  elusive.  New  names  and  nicknames  appear 
bewilderingly  on  the  page  only  to  vanish  for  ever,  while 
anyone  who  has  the  key — that  is  to  say,  who  was  an 
18.54-1863  Etonian — the  mere  mention  of  these  names  is 
enough  to  start  the  mind  on  long  travels  into  the  past, 
just  as  pressure  on  the  button  of  an  electric  bell  fills  the 
distant  chambers  of  the  house  with  sound  ;  to  others,  like 
ourselves,  they  are  not  exciting.  We  feel  as  if  we  were 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  strange  family  album  with- 
out a  guide.  Without  this  key  much  of  Mr.  Lubbock's 
volume,  though  good  -  humoured  and  gay,  is  not  very 
engrossing.  He  had  as  a  boy  very  much  the  same 
adventures  and  misadventures  as  most  schoolboys  :  he  was 
swished  occasionally,  he  was  once  nearly  drowned,  he  played 
cricket  very  well,  he  fought,  and  he  made  friends.  Lacking 
literary  power,  he  does  not  do  more  than  record  these 
matters ;  they  are  not  re-created.  But  the  anecdotes  of  the 
little  eccentricities  of  masters  and  other  personages  help  to 
atone  for  so  much  unimportant  personal — almost  private — 
chatter.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  account  of  Eton 
preachers  of  that  day,  and  the  story  of  the  deaf  Fellow 
who  said,  "  When  Green  preaches  I  catch  only  one  word, 
'  God ' :  when  Coleridge  preaches  I  only  hear  '  Devil '"  ; 
Hawtrey,  Dumford,  and  Joynes  are  pleasantly  touched  off; 
there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  Prince  Imperial;  and  the  late 
Eobin  Lubbock,  Mr.  Lubbock's  son,  is  made  the  subject 
of  a  graceful  littl©  memoir  by  another  hand. 
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TIIE  ETON  ELEVEN  OF   1858. 


To  our  own  taste,  the  best  pages  of  Mr.  Lubbock's  book 
are  those  which  give,  somewhat  in  the  true  manner, 
another  and  later  glimpse  of  the  Bruisers  of  England  : 

There  was  one  event  which  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  interest  among  the  sporting  fraternity  of  the  school, 
and  that  was  the  fight  between  Tom  Sayers  and  John  C. 
Heenan,  otherwise  styled  the  Benicia  Boy,  for  the  cham- 

Eionship  of  England's  belt  and  £200  a  side.  ...  We  all 
acked  Tom  Sayers,  the  Englishman,  naturally.  The  fight 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record,  lasting  two 
hours  and  six  minutes,  with  thirty-seven  rounds,  the 
betting  constantly  veering  round  from  2  to  1  on  Sayers  to 
C  to  -1  on  Heenan.  As  early  as  the  sixth  round,  when 
stopping  one  of  Heenan's  tremendous  left-handers,  Sayers' 
right  arm  was  broken,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  fight 
he  liad  the  use  of  only  one  sound  arm.  Picture  to  yourself 
fighting  a  practised  boxer,  a  prize-fighter,  eight  years 
younger,  4  J  inches  taller,  .3  stone  5  lbs.  heavier  (Sayers 
was  thirty-four  years  old,  5  feet  8J  inches,  and  weighed 
10  stone  9  lbs. ;  Heenan  was  twenty-six  years  old, 
6  feet  1  inch,  and  weighed  just  1  lb.  under  14  stone),  in 
such  a  condition  I  It  seems  simply  marvellous  that  Sayers 
managed  to  hold  his  own  all  the  time,  and  after  the  fight 
was  apparently  the  fresher  of  the  two.  .  .  .  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  when  Sayers  found  his  arm  was  power- 
less, he  decided  that  his  only  resource  was  to  blind  Heenan, 
which  he  did  by  going  for  his  right  eye  first,  and  never 
leaving  it  till  he  had  completely  bunged  it  up,  and  then 
giving  all  his  attention  to  the  other ;  and  he  must  have 
nearly  succeeded  in  his  intention,  for  almost  immediately 
the  fight  was  over  Heenan  went  stone  blind  and  collapsed 
altogether,  having  to  be  lifted  into  the  railway  carriage, 
and  upon  arriving  in  London  he  had  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Sayers,  with  the  exception  of  his  broken  arm,  seemed  quite 
fresh  after  a  few  minutes,  and  showed  few  signs  of  the 
fearful  punishment  he  had  gone  through.  .  .  .  After  this 
tight  Sayers  retired  from  the  P.R.,  and  ran  a  circus,  which 
sometimes  visited  Windsor.  It  used  to  come  through  Eton 
from  Slough,  and  Sayers  used  to  be  seen  dri\-iDg  a  pair  in 
his  phaeton,  with  a  massive  gold  chain  on,  and  smoking  a 
big  cigar,  with  an  enormous  mastiff  by  his  side.  After  the 
I>erformance  was  over,  he  used  to  have  the  gloves  on  with 
some  well-known  member  of  the  P.R.,  and  go  through  a 
little  mild  sparring,  and  would  then  hold  a  sort  of  hv^e,  in 
which  some  of  the  Eton  boys  would  go  through  the  form 
cf  being  presented  and  shaking  hands  with  him. 


That  is  a  long  way  behind  Borrow,  but  it  imparts  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  as  the  famous  passage  in 
Lavengro.  "  Let  no  one  sneer  at  the  bruisers  of  England." 
Mr.  Lubbock's  memories  of  cricket  fill  the  latter  part  of 
his  book ;  but  it  is  club  cricket  rather  than  cricket  of  the 
first  class,  and  this  again  appeals  to  the  few  initiated 
more  than  to  the  general  reader.  We  reproduce  a  quaint 
picture  of  the  Eton  Eleven  of  1858. 


Useful,  not  Final. 

Elements  of  Prose.  By  W.  A.  Brockington,  M.A.,  Principal 
of  Victoria  Institute,  Worcester;  Lecturer  on  English 
Literature  to  the  Cambridge  University  Extension ; 
Assistant  Examiner  in  English  to  the  University  of 
London ;  formerly  Lecturer  on  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  Mason  University  College.  (Blackie 
&  Son.     2s.  6d.) 

To  a  student  pursuing  the  difficult  and  little  recognised 
craft  of  writing,  it  is  always  agreeable  to  come  upon  any 
public  recognition  that  such  a  craft  does  really  exist.  It 
is  distinctly  comforting  to  find  a  person  with  the  many 
scholastic  distinctions  of  Mr.  Brockington  declaring  boldly, 
in  English,  that  "in  order  to  write  well  it  is,  first  of  all, 
necessary  to  dispossess  one's  self  of  the  idea  that  by  an 
intercourse  merely  casual  or  desultory,  even  with  literature 
of  the  best,  one  may  come  by  the  secret  of  the  craft"  ; 
that  "our  native  speech  is  not  native  to  us  as  a  litetary 
language  "  ;  and  that  "  the  possession  of  clear  ideas  does 
not  necessarily  involve  clearness  of  expression  " — all  state- 
ments diametrically  opposed  to  the  average  English  belief, 
which  agrees  so  far  with  that  of  Dogberry  as  to  hold  that 
writing,  if  not  reading,  comes  by  nature.  Excellent,  too, 
is  the  observation  that  "  colloquial  words  are  often  vulgar, 
and  more  often  vague." 

But  when  we  advance  from  these  generalities  to  points 
of  definite  precept  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of 
disagreement.  In  the  chapter  on  "The  Unity  of  the 
Sentence,"  for  instance,   Mr.  Brockington  harps  upon  a 
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figure  of  speech  in  which  the  sentence  is  treated-  as  a 
circle:  "The  second  thought  runs  tangentially  from  the 
circumference,  instead  of  radiating  from  the  centre  "  ; 
"  the  second  proposition  must  radiate  from  the  same 
central  idea  "  ;  and  so  forth,  the  section  concluding  with  : 
"  Take  care  that  the  thoughts  in  all  sentences  be  as  radii 
from  a  given  centre,  and  not  as  tangents  from  the  circum- 
ference." This  section,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  one 
professing  to  deal,  not  with  logical  or  rhetorical,  but  with 
grammatical  unity.  That  the  figurative  method  employed 
is  likely  to  be  confusing  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
several  sentences  cited  as  instances  exhibiting  defects  of 
unity  prove,  upon  inspection,  to  be  grammatically  correct ; 
the  faults  are  in  the  meaning.  Thus:  "  A  child  trained 
in  a  good  home,  and  surrounded  by  healthy  home 
influences,  generally  grows  up  to  honourable  manhood ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  brought  up  in  an  untidy 
home  is  untidy  and  unmethodical  when  he  becomes  a 
man."  On  this  the  author's  comment  is :  "Here,  again, 
the  two  propositions  do  not  run  from  the  same  centre ; 
it  is  qtiite  preposterous  to  oppose  '  honourable  manhood  ' 
to  '  untidiness.'  "  It  is  preposterous,  but  not  grammatically 
preposterous.  The  defect  in  co-ordination  is  one  solely  of 
signification.  A  true  example  of  incorrect  grammatical 
sequence  presents  itself  in  the  following  sentence  from  a 
recent  business  letter :  "  Whilst  in  this  particular  case  we 
should  have  liked  to  be  charitable,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  do  so."  Here,  while  the  meaning  is  perfectly  con- 
secutive, the  grammar  is  dislocated.  In  the  example  from 
"The  Elements  of  Prose"  the  grammar  was  faultess, 
though  not  elegant;  it  was  the  significations  which  did 
not  match. 

It  is  only  at  the  close  of  the  section  dealing  with 
rhetorical  unity  that  we  at  last  escape  from  the  idea  of  a 
centre,  and  reach  some  really  valuable  remarks  about  the 
proper  closing  of  sentences.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  explana- 
tion is  given  of  why  the  word,  phrase,  or  clause,  hanging 
loose  at  the  end,  spoils  a  sentence.  The  reason,  of  course, 
is,  that  the  reader,  not  guided,  like  a  hearer,  by  inflexions 
of  voice,  follows  the  thought  to  an  expected  conclusion, 
and  then,  coming  upon  the  qualifying  tag,  is  put  out  of 
his  course  by  having  to  go  back. 

With  the  chapter  upon  "  Sentence  Structure  "  we  find 
Mr.  Brocking^n  in  clearer  waters,  though  exception  may 
be  taken  to  his  statement  that  "  change  of  order  can  give 
neither  additional  stress-value  nor  increased  significance 
to  .  .  .  some  simple  adverbs — e.g.,  only,  merely,  even, 
not."  Surely  there  is  a  difference  in  emphasis  (which  we 
take  to  be  the  equivalent  of  "stress- value")  and  in  signifi- 
cance between  "even  he"  and  "he  even,"  between  "you 
that  not  do  obey  me"  and  "you  that  obey  me  not." 

In  speaking  of  the  difEerentiation  of  use  between  "who" 
or  "which,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  "that,"  on  the  other, 
Mr.  Brockington  gives  no  hint  that  the  rule  is  not  uni- 
versally accepted.  Yet  many  grammarians  of  repute  do 
not  so  much  as  mention  such  a  rule;  and  Mason's  Grammar 
says,  with  perfect  justice  :  "The  best  writers  of  English 
prose  do  not  countenance  this  view."  Yet  some  difference 
there  certainly  is.  We  all  know  that  in  some  sentences 
"  that"  will  not  do  ;  perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  "  who  "  or 
"which"  can  be  used  in  every  case,  but  "that"  only 
when  (to  use  Abbott's  clear  definition)  it  "introduces 
something  necessary  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  ante- 
cedent." The  chapter  upon  the  use  of  stops  is  admirable. 
The  functions  of  the  comma  have  never  been  set  forth 
more  lucidly,  more  completely,  or  on  more  general,  and 
therefore  comprehensible,  principles.  "Functions"  we 
say  deliberately,  for  the  comma  represents  with  its  one 
sign  at  least  two  essentially  different  stops — the  single 
comma,  which  bears  a  close  relationship  to  the  semi -colon  ; 
and  the  double  comma,  whose  function  approaches  that  of 
the  parenthesis. 

On  the  topic  of  the  paragraph  Mr.  Brockington  is  useful 
and  suggestive,  but  not  final.     A  student  would  find  it 


a  valuable  exercise  to  analyse  paragraphs  upon  his  system ; 
and  the  intelligent  student  who  did  so  (or,  as  Mr.  Brock- 
ington would  have  us  say,  "  that  did  so  ")  would  presently 
find  himself  diverging  from  his  master's  rules.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  part  of  the  use  of  rules  that  they  furnish  a  basis 
for  divergence. 

Against  one  observation  of  Mr.  Brockington's  it  is 
necessary  loudly  to  protest.  "  There  is  nothing,"  he 
declares,  "more  pernicious  to  the  style  of  the  beginner 
in  prose  than  a  persistent  striving  after  harmony."  This 
is  as  if  an  art-master  were  to  say:  "There  is  nothing 
more  pernicious  to  the  style  of  the  art-student  than  a 
persistent  striving  after  fine  colouring."  The  writing- 
•student  must  learn  precision,  as  the  art-student  must  learn 
correctness ;  but  unless  he  also  strives,  and  persistently 
too,  after  harmony,  he  will  never,  were  he  as  precise  as 
Euclid  himself,  produce  literature.  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  harmony — tune,  the  recurrence  and  the  vary- 
ing of  sound  and  interval — is  the  specific  quality  of 
literature.  Without  it  we  may,  indeed,  have  useful  prose, 
and  it  is  of  prose  that  Mr.  Brockington  professes  to  teach 
the  elements.  But  he  should  not  try  to  dissuade  his 
disciples  from  following  the  better  way,  which  alone  goes 
up  to  the  heights  of  literature. 


Other  New  Books. 

The  Children's  Book  of  Moral  Lessons. 

By  F.  J.  GoTJLD. 

When  we  say  that  these  pages  are  reprinted  from  the 
Ethical  World,  their  scope  will  perhaps  be  sufiiciently 
explained.  Mr.  Gould's  aim  is  to  promote  conduct  without 
the  assistance  of  dogma,  and  he  brings  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trative anecdote  to  enforce  his  lessons.  These  examples 
are  gathered  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  including  the  Bible. 
The  project  is  a  very  worthy  one  as  it  is  carried  out,  for 
Mr.  Gould  does  not  condemn  religious  teaching,  he  merely 
ignores  it  That  is  to  say,  the  child  is  taught  above  all 
things  self-reliance,  taught  that  effort  and  success  alike 
come  from  within.  Parents  who  feel  that  their  children 
may  develop  better  if  put  upon  their  mettle  than  if 
counselled  to  resort  to  Providence  in  all  difficulties  will  be 
glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Gould's  lucid  and  attractive 
homilies.  His  moral  standard  is  sometimes  disturbingly 
high: 

This  gentleman  that  you  see  hurrying  along  with  a 
portmanteau  has  just  come  from  abroad.  In  his  portman- 
teau he  has  concealed  a  number  of  cigars  upon  which  he 
ought  to  have  paid  the  tax  or  "  duty,"  and  the  tax  should 
have  gone  into  the  treasury  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
say:  "I  have  no  articles  liable  to  duty."  The  cigars 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  Customs  officer.  This  gentleman's 
luggage — but,  but — is  he  indeed  a  gentleman  P 

Mr.  Gould  is,  as  a  rule,  very  apposite  and  telling ;  but  his 
little  excursus  on  the  name  "  Frank  "  does  not  quite  come 
off:  ".It  is  a  splendid  name,  and  if  there  is  a  boy  here 
who  bears  it,  let  him  smile  to  think  of  his  proud  title. 
Frank  means  free.  In  olden,  times  there  was  a  nation  of 
Franks,  and  these  Free  Men  gave  a  name  to  France,  the 
land  of  the  free."     (Watts.     28.  6d.) 

The  Genealogical  Magazine  :    Volume  II. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Genealogical  Magazine  fully 
maintains  the  high  level  attained  by  the  first :  the  editor 
seems  to  have  solved  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  useful 
and  the  attractive. 

It  is  natural  that  a  publication  of  this  character  should 
be  to  some  extent  occupied  with  contributions  relating  to 
particular  families  which  at  first  sight  appear  to  appeal  in 
each  case  only  to  a  limited  circle  ;  but  the  ramifications  of 
genealogy  are  such  that  the  unexpected  is  always  happen- 
ing, and  it  is  never  safe  for  the  student  to  -neglect  the 
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pedigree  of  an  apparently  alien  house,  for  it  may  at  any 
stage  reveal  an  unforeseen  connection  with  his  own.  The 
bulk  of  the  volume,  however,  is  composed  of  articles  on 
matters  of  obviously  general  concern,  among  the  more 
striking  of  which  we  may  call  especial  attention  to  the 
following: — "The  Law  on  Changes  of  Name";  "The 
Genealogical  Origin  of  the  Philip  Faulconbridge  of  Shake- 
speare's '  King  John  '  "  ;  "  Notes  on  Pedigree-making,  by 
an  Officer  of  Arras  "  :  and  "  Sir  John  "  as  a  generic  title 
for  priests  in  the  ^[iddle  Ages.  With  reference  to  the 
la8t-name<I  paper,  we  may  add  that  the  designation  "  Sir  " 
as  applie<l  to  bachelors  of  arts  survives  not  only  in  the 
formal  Ds.,  or  I)ominii>,  of  the  Cambridge  Tripos  lists,  but 
even  in  colloquial  usage  at  an  Oxford  college.  At  Queen's 
a  scout,  when  giving  orders  for  his  masters  at  the  buttery- 
hatch,  calls  out  "  Mr.  Smith,"  "  Sir  Smith,"  or  "  Smith," 
accordingly  as  the  person  in  question  is  an  M.A.,  a  B.A., 
or  an  undergraduate. 

The  projected  Dictionary  of  Heraldry,  which  is  appearing 
by  instalments  in  tentative  shape,  should,  when  completed, 
be  a  most  valuable  production,  and  one  that  will  supply  a 
long-felt  want.  At  present  there  exists  no  satisfactory 
glossary  of  heraldic  terms.  Armorial  definitions  are  in- 
variably and  proverbially  slovenly  in  form :  the  reason 
apparently  being  that  those  who  have  possessed  the  neces- 
sarj'  teclmical  knowledge  of  the  subject  have  not  received 
that  training  in  the  niceties  of  language  which  confers  the 
capacity  of  writing  in  accurate  and  scholarly  English. 
Even  so  conspicuously  able  a  man  as  Planche,  whose 
Pursuivant  of  Arms  is,  perhaps,  the  best  book  on  armory 
that  has  ever  appeared,  was  not  always  equal  to  the  feat 
of  expressing  himself  grammatically  in  his  mother-tongue ; 
and  the  same  criticism  will  apply  to  the  other  leading 
heraldic  works  down  to  the  most  recent,  the  late  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's otherwise  excellent  book  on  Heraldry,  British  and 
Foreign.  If  the  Dictionary  of  Heraldry  is  carried  out  with 
a  due  regard  to  these  two  and  distinct  qualifications,  the 
editor  will  have  done  a  very  real  service  to  the  study  of  the 
science.  Genealogists  will  be  grateful  also  for  the  happy 
thought  of  printing  in  the  magazine  the  Calendar  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  Inqimitione^ post  mortem.  Altogether, 
we  may  repeat  the  congratulations  with  which  we  hailed 
the  advent  of  the  first  volume  a  year  ago.     (Elliot  Stock.) 


Twelve  Months  i\  Klondike. 


By  Robert  C.  Kirk. 


This  is  the  best  oook  about  Klondike  that  has  yet  come 
in  JJour  way.       Mr.   Kirk   brought  back  from  the  new 

Eldorado  a  great 
many  intelligent 
observations  and  a 
number  of  capital 
photographs.  We 
reproduce  one  of 
the  latter,  in  which 
we  see  gold-dust 
packed  ready  for 
transport  in  buck- 
skin sacks.  Mr. 
Kirk  describes  his 
journey  to  Klon- 
dike in  the  early 
stages  of  the 
"boom"  The 
point  of  arrival, 
Skagway,  had 
been  a  town  only 
sixteen  days  when 
Mr.  Kirk  saw  it 
from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer.  Goods 
and  equipments 
were    dumped   on 


the  shore,  and  the  confusion  and  anxiety  to  be  moving  were 
extreme.  When,  four  days  later,  Mr.  Kirk  returned  from 
a  reconnoitre  of  the  Skagway  Pass,  he  could  hardly 
recog^nise  Skagway.  "  I  searched  for  an  hour  for  a 
certain  blacksmith's  tent  where  I  had  left  some  mule 
shoes,  and  finally  found  that  the  '  street '  in  which  it 
stood,  instead  of  being  the  main  street  as  it  was  when  I 
had  been  there  before,  was  out  in  the  'suburbs,'  the  town 
having  grown  more  rapidly  in  another  section."  Twelve 
months  later  Skagway  had  miles  of  streets,  hotels,  banks, 
wharves,  and  a  water  system. 

We  might  quote  many  interesting  passages  from  Mr. 
Kirk's  lively  account  of  Dawson  City,  which  now  boasts 
about  25,000  inhabitants.  Particularly  interesting  are  his 
accounts  of  stampedes  to  new  creeks  : 

When  Swede  Creek,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Yukon, 
which  joins  it  a  short  way  above  Dawson,  was  stami>eded, 
there  was  au  immense  amount  of  suffering,  because  mis- 
takes were  made  in  estimating  the  distance  and  the  time 
that  was  necessary  in  making  the  trip.  In  many  instances 
men  were  forced  to  spend  the  nights  in  the  woods  without 
robes  or  blankets,  and  others,  rather  than  try  to  get  rest 
under  such  difficulties,  travelled  day  and  night  for  several 
days  without  stopping  and  practically  without  food.  No 
less  than  four  deaths  resulted  from  this  one  stampede,  and 
many  others  had  long  spells  of  sickness  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  exposiire.  Stampedes  were  of  common 
occurrence.  Often  the  news  of  a  discovery  on  a  new 
creek  would  be  circulated  about  the  saloon  and  dance- 
halls  after  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  half  an  hour  later 
men  would  be  seen  hurrying  through  the  streets  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  strike  with  their  blankets  strapped  to 
their  backs,  and  provisions  to  last  during  the  journey. 

The  name  Klondike,  by  the  way,  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Indian  name  "  Thron-Duik,"  meaning  >"  Eiver  of  Fish." 
"Thron-Duik"  is  still  written  in  official  documents. 
(Heinemann.     63.) 


HALF  A  MILLION  OF  OOLD^DUST   READT 
FOR  SHIPMENT. 


Fiction. 

'Postle  Farm.     By  George  Ford. 
(Blackwood  &  Sons.     6s.) 

It  would  seem  that  George  Ford  is  a  woman.  She  (if  it 
be  so)  has  written  a  book  which  has  deeply  disappointed 
us.  The  opening  of  the  story  (save  the  absurd  prologue 
— this  disease  of  incomprehensible  prologues  seems  to  be 
spreading)  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  rural  fiction.  These 
first  chapters  of  life  on  a  Devonshire  farm  disclose 
poetical  vision,  sense  of  humour,  grasp  of  peasant  char- 
acter, and  real  strength  of  imagination.  The  child  "  crazy 
Cathie  "is  an  exquisite  creation,  a  genius  who  shows  her 
genius.  "  Grandfer "  is  an  old  man  really  old.  The 
brutal  Uriah,  and  his  slave  Annie,  and  the  baby,  have 
authentic  life.  Each  is  individual,  distinct,  unmistakable 
— not  a  type,  but  a  separate  person,  complete,  rounded 
with  every  personal  idiosyncrasy.  The  simple  common 
scenes  are  made  memorable  by  pathos  or  humour  ;  let  us 
note  specially  the  drowning  of  the  baby  and  the  composing 
of  the  rhymed  epitaph  for  the  baby's  tomb  ;  not  often 
are  humour  and  grief  knit  so  close  as  here.  The  child 
Cathie  shines  in  a  score  of  pictures : 

Presently,  with  the  incoming  tide  came  a  drifting  mist. 
It  crept  up  the  valley  till  it  reached  the  child ;  and  she 
held  up  her  little  face  to  it,  and  it  lay  in  a  myriad  beads 
upon  her  cheeks  and  in  tears  upon  her  eyes.  It  and  the 
wind  together  caught  her  soft  hair  and  curved  it  into 
tendrils  that  climg  about  her  brow.  She  looked  like  a 
spirit  of  the  driving  mist  as  she  opened  her  clear-cut  lips 
\ike  a  scarlet  goblet  and  showed  her  ivory  teeth  and 
laughed,  as  she  shut  her  eyes  to  keep  the  rain  out.  But 
when  she  oi)enod  her  eyes,  they  were  such  beautiful  human 
eyes  that  she  did  not  look  Uke  a  spirit  at  aU,  but  a  happy 
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The  shadows  of  evening  fell  upon  the  lonely  hillside, 
and  Cathie  turned  slowly  homewards.  The  rain  beat  so 
fast  now  that  she  walked  quickly.  Half-way  up  the  hill 
she  paused,  and,  tossing  the  wet  hair  from  her  eyes,  looked 
down  on  the  brimming  river.  As  she  looked,  her  eyes 
dilated ;  she  bent  forward  with  a  little  cry.  80  wide  open 
and  fixed  was  her  gaze,  that  a  night-owl  skimming  by  her 
did  not  cause  it  to  flicker  for  an  instant.  She  stood  trans- 
fixed, as  one  seeing  much,  but  terrified  to  see  more. 

All  this  fine  achievement  ends  abruptly  on  page  64. 
(There  are  359  pages  in  the  book.)  Thenceforward  we 
are  plunged  into  a  twopenny  mystery  of  a  wicked  lord, 
a  conniving  butler,  a  child  changed  at  birth,  and  the  love 
of  an  aristocrat  for  a  daughter  of  the  soil.  In  fact,  the 
usual  ingredients,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  a  Family  Herald 
excitement !  The  imagination  falls  to  pieces,  conviction 
disappears  ;  the  treatment  is  loose  and  sketchy ;  the  super- 
fluous abounds,  while  one  is  constantly  irritated  by  the 
stale  trick  of  omitting  important  passages  ;  the  writing  is 
by  turns  feeble  and  hysteric ;  the  characterisation  is  un- 
sure and  flaccid ;  the  philosophy  merely  pretentious. 
Indeed,  we  have  seldom  encountered  a  book  at  once  so 
amazingly  good  and  so  amazingly  bad  as  'Postle  Farm.  We 
have  the  highest  opinion  of  the  author's  gift.  But  she 
appears  to  be  quite  in  the  dark  about  the  principles  which 
underlie  the  technique  of  fiction.  If  she  is  fully  to  utilise 
her  talents  she  must  study  her  art.  Things  like  Lewes's 
Principles  of  Success  in  Literature,  De  Maupassant's  Essay 
on  Gustavo  Flaubert,  Tolstoi's  Essay  on  De  Maupassant, 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Ue  Goncourts,  exist  in  vain  if  they 
are  not  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  writers  like  George 
Ford. 


Orientations. 

(T. 


By  W.  Somerset  Maugham. 
Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 


Mr.  Maugham  begins  to  be  interesting.  This  book  is 
much  better  than  either  the  shrill  and  hysterical  'Liza  of 
Lambeth  or  the  rather  mediocre  Making  of  a  Saint.  It 
consists  of  a  group  of  short  stories,  and  from  a  preliminary 
quotation  in  the  French  tongue  we  gather  that  these 
stories  are  the  result  of  the  author's  efforts  to  find  his 
"  moi  litteraire."  They  do  not,  however,  differ  from  each 
other  as  widely  as  Mr.  Maugham  would  seem  to  imply. 
There  are  narratives  of  modem  life,  medisoval  narratives, 
and  narratives  of  Arabian  fantasy  ;  but  though  the  sub- 
jects vary  so  widely,  the  treatment  is  practically  identical 
throughout.  We  like  that  treatment,  particularly  of 
modem  subjects ;  we  think  it  discloses  Mr.  Maugham's 
veritable  moi  litUraire — a  moi  trenchant,  sincere,  candid, 
humorous,  witty,  and  flippant  (the  flippancy  is  happily 
less  than  it  used  to  be  ;  one  could  entirely  spare  it).  We 
imagine  that  Mr.  Maugham  has  formed  his  technique  upon 
that  of  De  Maupassant ;  if  so,  he  has  gone  to  a  good 
master.  The  best  work  in  the  book  is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  the  author  of  L' Inutile  Beaute,  though  it  has  a  less 
severe  and  g^ave  style  and  distinctly  more  humour.  ' '  A 
Bad  Example,"  being  the  record  of  an  absolutely  common 
city  clerk  who,  through  sitting  on  a  coroner's  jury,  was 
converted  to  the  most  advanced  form  of  altruism,  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  writing,  full  of  concise  observation, 
freshness  of  view,  and  authentic  humour.  The  concern  of 
the  wife  for  her  husband's  sanity  when  the  convert  insists 
on  reading  the  Bible  instead  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  very 
funny,  and  very  pathetic  too  ;  and  the  subsequent  examin- 
ation of  the  patient  by  a  specialist  in  lunacy  is  perhaps 
even  better : 

"  I  mean,  do  you  see  things  that  other  people  don't 
see  ?" 

"  Alas  !  yes ;  I  see  Folly  stalking  abroad  on  a  'obby 
'orsc." 

"Do  you  really?  Anything  else?"  said  the  doctor, 
making  a  note  of  the  fact. 


"  I  see  Wickedness  and  Vice  beating  the  laud  with  their 
wings." 

"Sees  things  heating  with  their  wings,"  wrote  down  the 
doctor. 

"  I  see  misery  and  un'appiness  everywhere." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  doctor,  "  Has  delusions.  Do  you 
think  your  wife  puts  things  in  your  tea  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Ah!"  joyfully  uttered  the  doctor,  "that's  what  I 
wanted  to  get  a,t--thinks  people  are  trying  to  poison  him. 
What  is  it  they  put  in,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Milk  and  sugar,"  answered  Mr.  Clinton. 

"  Very  dull  mentally,"  said  the  specialist. 

There  is  nothing  else  equal  to  "  A  Bad  Example,"  The 
more  fantastic  tales  lack  point,  or  such  point  as  they  have 
is  unoriginal ;  they  also  suffer  severely  from  a  flippancy 
which  can  only  be  called  inane.  "  De  Amicitia  "  has  a  certain 
vigour  of  presentation,  and  some  wit,  but  it  is  a  little  late 
in  the  day  to  relate  how  a  man  and  a  woman  tried  to  be 
platonic  friends  and  then  fell  in  love.  Mr.  Maugham,  to 
our  thinking,  is  a  man  who  will  survive  many  defects. 
He  has  an  abundance  of  vitality,  which  is  perhaps  the 
scarcest  thing  in  modern  literature. 


Stuff  0'  the  Conscience.     By  Lily  Thicknesse. 
(Harper  &  Brothers,     6s.) 

In  this  badly-named  but  arresting  book  Miss  Thicknesse 
shows  the  defects  of  an  artist  whose  conceptions  are  beyond 
her  technique.  Like  many  other  novelists,  she  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  her  craft,  the  mere  craft  of  the 
writer.  She  is  not  at  home  with  words.  Her  pen  moves 
uneasy  amid  relative  clauses  and  subordinate  sentences ; 
she  is  scarcely  decided  between  systems  of  punctuation. 
Further,  her  literary  taste  is  unformed.  She  sometimes 
searches  conscientiously  after  style — after  freshness,  origin- 
ality, sincerity  of  utterance ;  and  yet  she  is  capable  of 
writing :  "  Cimmerian  darkness  reigned  in  the  audi- 
torium"  ;  with  her  the  congregation  "streams"  out, 
"toil"  is  "uncongenial,"  silence  hangs  "like  a  pall," 
ideas  "dawn  upon"  people,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  usual 
literary  things  happen. 

This  is  a  pity,  for  in  Stuff  0'  the  Conscience  Miss  Thick- 
nesse has  done  a  remarkable  feat.  She  has  not  only  told 
us  that  her  hero  is  great  (as  so  many  novelists  are  content 
to  do) — she  has  actually  made  him  great.  No  one  can 
follow  the  career  of  Eoland  Withington,  who  from  a 
member  of  an  insignificant  touring  company  rose  to  be  the 
most  applauded  actor  in  London,  without  being  impressed 
by  the  individual  charm,  strength,  and  genius  of  the 
man.  He  acts,  thinks,  talks  like  a  person  of  real  distinc- 
tion. He  is  a  creation,  authentic  and  convincing.  Even 
at  the  end,  when  Withington,  mysteriously  following  an 
ideal  which  baffles  us,  abandons  London  and  fame  for  the 
spiritual  comradeship  of  a  strange  monarch  of  Eastern 
Europe — even  then,  when  his  action  amazes  and  astounds, 
we  believe  in  him. 

There  is  much  in  the  book  that  is  mediocre,  and  much 
that  too  yearningly  yearns  (if  the  phrase  be  permitted) ; 
but  the  character  of  Eoland  Withington  stands  for  an 
achievement.  Artistically,  and  in  all  other  ways,  he  is 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  other  persons  of  the  piece. 
Linda,  his  wife,  is  so  different  as  a  woman  from  what  she 
was  as  a  girl  that  we  cannot  grasp  her.  Benita  Norton, 
the  true  heroine,  the  married  woman  whom  Withington 
should  have  married,  is  deeply  imagined.  She  may  be 
hysterical  and  incoherent ;  she  may  rave  about  Withington 
in  a  manner  that  was  doubtless  suggested  to  her  by 
Ouida's  remarks  on  Shelley ;  but  she  fives,  she  cannot  be 
gainsaid. 

A  consideration  of  the  merits  of  Stuff  0'  the  Conscience 
makes  its  defects  seem  inexcusable.  They  are,  indeed, 
inexcusable,  and    since  they  may  be  quickly  cured,  we 
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shall  expect  not  to  find  them  in  Miss  Thicknesae's  next 
book.  Would  it  not  be  shanieful  tliat  a  writer  endowed 
with  the  rare  gift  of  a  large  imagination  should,  through 
indifference,  oiuit  to  acquire  that  skill  of  the  craft  which 
may  be  the  possession  of  all  ? 


Notes  on  Novels. 

L  Tk*u  noU*  on  th*  wmV*  Fiction  are  not  neeeuarily  final. 
Rtvitwi  of  a  ulection  will  follow.l 

Thb  Mabkbt  Plack.  By  Hakold  Fbkdkkic. 

This  is  the  last  work  we  shall  see  by  the  author  of 
Gloria  Mundi  and  Illumination.  Its  power  and  interest  are 
additional  cause  of  regret  that  Mr.  Frederic's  life  termi- 
nate<l  so  suddenly.  In  Th«  Market  Place  we  have  a 
financial  novel,  embodying  in  Joel  Thorpe  a  type  of  the 
modern  successful  speculator,  a  masterful  man  of  great 
will  power  and  insensibility  to  other  people's  feelings. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 


Fbom  the  Broau  Acres. 


By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 


One  of  twenty  stories  by  the  author  of  The  Paths  of  the 
Prudent,  illustrating  rural  life  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  searched  Yorkshire  as  Miss  Wilkins  searches  New 
England,  for  quaint  incidents — sometimes  humorous,  some- 
times pathetic.     (Grant  Eichards.     2s.  6d.) 

Thady  Halloran.  By  J.  William  Breslin. 

A  stirring  story,  opening  in  1714.  Thady's  adventures 
in  France,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
Jacobite  pretender,  are  bright,  brave  reading.  On  page 
212  he  is  fighting  seven  Germans  single-handed  with  his 
Bword,  counting  them  off  as  he  slays  them,  and  crooning 
to  himself  a  catch  "  from  some  old  song,  first  heard  long 
years  ago  among  the  green  shades  of  his  own  far-distant 
country."  "  D'Arcy,  my  boy,  'twas  the  glory  of  a  fight," 
were  not  Thady's  last  words.     (Unwin.     6s.) 

The  Cheonicles  of  Teddy's  Vill.vge. 

By  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson. 

Twelve  pleasant  sketches  by  the  author  of  Concerning 
Teddy.  They  are  pleasant,  tranquil  reading,  these 
vignettes  of  life  in  Warling  Dean  village— love  affairs, 
tragedies,  tea-table  strategies.   (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.    38.  6d.) 


The  Untold  Half. 


By  "Alien." 


A  New  Zealand  story,  fuU  of  local  colour— we  had 
almost  written  local  pigments,  in  view  of  the  second 
sentence  in  the  book,  which  reads :  "  The  virgin  snows 
that  capped  the  mighty  mountains  flanking  the  lake 
touched  the  crimson  sky,  and  the  blood-red  west  poured  its 
colour  into  the  siher  of  cascades  tumbling  from  indigo 
rocks  to  meet  the  purple  and  ruuet  waters  below."  The 
italics  are  ours,  and  wo  do  not  insert  them  unkindly,  but 
this  sentence  is  more  suggestive  of  an  artist's  colourman 
than  of  landscape.     (Hutchinson  &  Co.     Cs.) 


He-vet's  Desire. 


By  Vanda  Wathen-Bartlett. 


A  lightly-going  love  story,  depending  for  its  interest  on 
the  dialogue  which  flows  on  and  on  I'n  different,  but  not 
very  different,  keys.  "  '  Why  do  all  you  barristers  clean- 
shave  ?  '  she  asked.  The  question  was  irrelevant,  follow- 
ing on  his  last  words.  He  was  nettled.  '  I  am  not  a 
barrister,'  he  answered  shortly.  '  No  ?  I  fancied  you 
were?'  'I  have  a  Government  berth.'  'Delightfully 
vague,'  she  thought.  'He  might  be  an  inspector  of 
nuisances  ! '  But  aloud  she  remarked,  musingly  :  '  I  am 
so  glad  that  I  am  not  an  inquisitive  woman.' "     (Lane. 

68.) 


Mrs.  Jim  Barker.  By  V.  Featherstonhauoh. 

A  "Great  North- West"  story.  The  heroine,  "Mrs. 
Jim,"  has  been  brought  up  as  a  boy,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
this  having  been  the  wish  of  her  mother,  who  desired 
her  "  to  be  so  unfitted  for  a  woman's  natural  duties  that  a 
woman's  natural  life  should  be  impossible  for  her,  that  she 
might  thus  escape  marriage."  Yet  it  is  as  Mrs.  Jim  that 
we  first  meet  this  curiously-named  beauty.  Her  vagaries 
and  repentances  make  a  readable  story.  (Chapman  & 
Hall.     6s.) 


The  Hou.se  of  Strange  Secrets. 


By  a.  Eric  Bayly, 


A  melodramatic  story  foreshadowed  in  such  chapter- 
headings  as  "  The  Man  that  Disappeared,"  "  The  Haunted 
Bam  and  its  Strange  Inhabitant,"  "Major  Jones's  Mid- 
night Errand,"  "Mr.  Potter  Shows  His  Hand,"  "The 
Squire's  Story  (continued),"  and  "The  Wizard's  Marsh." 
There  is  a  mysterious  creature  of  "  shrill  voice  and  ape- 
like agility,"  whose  identity  and  captivity  are  gradually 
explained.     (Sands  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

Whose  Deed?  By  Hadley  Welfoed. 

The  author  writes  under  a  pseudonjrm.  His  story  deals 
with  a  crime,  and  is  written  after  the  methods  of  Wilkie 
Collins,  to  whose  memory  it  is  dedicated,  (Jarrold. 
3s.  6d.) 

My  Man  Sandy.  By  J.  B.  Salmond. 

A  work  of  Scotch  humour.  "  He's  a  queer  cratur,  my 
man  Sandy !  He's  made,  mind  an'  body  o'  him,  on  an 
original  plan  a'thegither.  He  says  an'  does  a'  mortal 
thing  on  a  system  o'  his  ain.  ...  I  wudna  winder  to  see 
him  some  day  wi'  Donal'  yokit  i'  the  tattie-cairt  wi'  his 
heid  ower  the  fore-end  o't,  an'  the  hurdles  o'  him  whaur 
his  heid  shud  be."     And  so  on.     (Sands.     Is.) 

Slaves  of  Chance.  By  Ferrier  Langworthy. 

"Ah  love  !  could  thou  and  I  with  Fate  conspire  to  grasp 
this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire.  Would  we  not  shatter 
it  to  bits — and  then  re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire  !  " — that  is  the  motto  of  this  book.  It  is  a  rather 
sordid  seamy  Scheme  of  Things  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, among  a  number  of  young  people  of  restless  nature, 
and  it  badly  needs  re-moulding.  At  the  end  "  they  were, 
alas !  both  smoking,  but  in  spite  of  that  sign  of  depravity 
a  deep,  all-enduring  love  shone  in  the  eyes  of  each." 
(Smithers.     4s.  6d.) 

Mona.  By  Alice  A.  Clowes. 

The  story  of  the  estrangement  of  a  husband  and  wife. 
At  the  end  they  are  reconciled.  "  Laying  her  hand  on  the 
glossy  curls  she  used  to  think  so  god-like,  now  streaked 
with  grey,  she  said  gently :  '  For  the  children's  sake, 
Eichard.' "     (Sonnenschein.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Sport  of  Circumstance. 


By  G.  G.  Chatterton. 


A  study  of  a  wayward  young  woman  named  Alywyn 
Grey.  She  remarks  to  a  man :  "In  foods  farinaceous  lies 
our  security,  and  the  afternoon  teapot  becomes  a  chaperon. 
Lemonade  and  cutlets  form  for  you  and  me  a  short  cut  to 
perdition."  The  villagers  called  it  "  a  feast  unto  the  eyes 
t'  see  her'n  walk  adown  aisle  of  t'  church."    (Long.    3s.  6d. ) 

Three  Bachelor  Women,  aito  Other  Stories. 

By  E.  Cosby. 

"  Unappropriated  womanhood  may,  roughly  speaking, 
be  divided  into  three  great  classes :  the  Eomantic,  the 
Antagonistic,  and  the  Unappreciated."  With  this  pre- 
fatory dictum,  the  author  proceeds  to  sketch  the  love- 
histories  of  three  "  bachelor  women."  "  You  like  homely 
men,  do  you  ?  "  says  one  of  the  characters.  "  Very  much," 
she  answered  sweetly,  "  if  they  would  only  stay  at  home." 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.) 
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Mr.   Silas    Hocking's    Popularity. 

An  Enquiry. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Silas  Hocking  deserves  consideration.  He 
is  probably  the  most  popular  of  living  novelists.  By  com- 
parison with  him  Miss  Marie  CoreUi  is  esoteric,  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  the  fad  of  a  mere  coterie,  and  Mr.  Kipling  a  timid 
emerger  from  the  unknown .  Mr.  Hocking  has  been  writing 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  extended 
period  the  sale  of  his  novels  has  averaged  one  thousand 
copies  per  week.  The  exact  total  of  sales,  as  officially 
furnished  to  me  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Frederick 
"Wame  &  Co.,  is  one  million  and  ninety- three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  copies,  exclusive  of  publica- 
tions other  than  fiction.  Such  figures  astound.  They  do 
not  ask,  they  silently  compel  attention.  They  enshrine  a 
dazzling  and  marvellous  secret. 

When  in  my  thoughtlessness  I  began  to  sound  a  lead- 
ing West  End  bookseller  as  to  the  first  cause  of  Mr. 
Hocking's  popularity,  the  austere  reply  was :  "We  have 
never  been  asked  for  his  novels ;  we  have  never,  so  far  as 
our  recollection  goes,  had  a  copy  of  any  of  them  in  our 
shop."  I  should  have  known  as  much.  Mr.  Hocking  is 
■a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Free  Church.  His  fame  is 
rooted  in  Dissent,  and  Kensing^n  never  dissents.  Though 
he  is  doubtless  well-known  in  less  orthodox  London,  it  is 
in  the  industrial  districts  of  mid  and  northern  England, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Cornwall,  that  Mr.  Hocking  chiefly 
flourishes.  I  have  found  in  the  bookseller's  shop  of  a 
small  provincial  town  whole  rows  of  Ser  Benny,  God's 
Outcast,  Ivy,  For  Abigail ;  and  the  comment  of  the  book- 
seller has  been:  "Yes,  the  market  is  constant.  I  buy 
them  in  thirteens  and  twenty-sixes.  No,  1  stock  practically 
no  new  novels  except  Mr.  Hocking's."  In  that  town 
the  literary  topic  of  the  present  hour  is  not  A  Double  Thread 
or  Th«  Awkward  Age  or  the  Browning  Love-Letters  or 
Doyle  V.  NicoU.  It  is  The  Bay  of  Recompense,  by  Silas  K. 
Hocking,  with  original  illustrations  by  A.  Twidle  (cloth 
gilt,  bevelled  boards),  of  which  Messrs.  Frederick  Wame 
&  Co.  have  just  put  forth  an  immense  first  edition. 

I  have  read  The  Day  of  Recompense  with  curiosity.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  less  characteristic  of  its  author  than 
other  works  from  the  same  hand  which  I  have  encountered 
aforetime,  but  nevertheless  it  is  individual,  distinct;  and 
one  may  gather  from  it  some  clue  to  Mr.  Hocking's 
success.  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  one  must  consider  the 
attitude  of  Dissenters  of  the  trading  and  industrial  classes 
towards  the  art  of  literature.  (The  other  arts,  by  the 
way,  scarcely  exist  for  them  :  they  eschew  the  theatre ; 
music  means  hymns,  anthems,  and  sometimes  "  The 
Messiah  "  ;  to  painting  they  are  completely  indifferent ; 
architecture  as  an  art  has  never  occurred  to  them.)  That 
attitude  is  at  once  timid,  antagonistic,  and  resentful. 
Timid,  because  print  still  has  for  the  unlettered  a  mysterious 
sanction  ;  antagonistic,  because  Puritanism  and  the  Arts 
have  by  no  means  yet  settled  their  quarrel ;  resentful,  be- 
cause the  autocratic  power  of  art  over  the  imagination 


and  1;he  intelligence  is  felt  without  being  understood.  In 
the  single  phrase  of  dismissal,  "  It's  only  a  story,"  uttered 
with  bravado  as  the  last  leaf  was  turned,  I  have  detected 
all  these  qualities.  One  may  say  that  imaginative  litera- 
ture exists  here  on  sufferance,  and  only  in  so  far  as  there 
is  nothing  to  take  its  place.  And  therefore  it  must 
behave  itself.  It  must  not  presume  on  its  magic  power, 
or  it  will  suffer  the  fate  of  a  disobedient  African  god. 
How  often  have  I  heard  the  impatient  words:  "This  is 
too  exciting  for  me  ;  if  I  went  on  I  shouldn't  be  able  to 
leave  it "  !  It  mustn't  startle,  for  that  would  be  sensa- 
tionalism, and  sensationalism  is  of  the  devil.  It  mustn't 
engage  the  intellect;  intellect  is  reserved  for  theology, 
politics,  and  business.  It  must  on  no  account  be  realistic, 
for  these  people  seek  in  art  a  means,  not  of  getting  closer 
to  life,  but  of  receding  from  it — so  mean  and  unlovely 
as  life  is  to  their  unseeing  eyes.  It  must  show  nothing 
new,  for  that  would  be  disconcerting.  Lastly,  it  must 
respectfully  kneel  to  the  current  moral  and  spiritual 
ideal — that  always-present  ideal  (whatever  it  happens  to 
be)  whose  mere  existence,  in  an  age  not  of  ideals,  is  the 
finest  trait  in  Mr.  Hocking's  public. 

See,  then,  how  fiction  lies  bound  and  scorned,  and  yet 
must  she  smile  and  discreetly  dance  for  the  amusement  of 
her  grim  oppressors  !  Changing  the  metaphor,  let  us  call 
her  a  clever  poor  relation  who  lives  by  her  tact.  Decidedly 
the  clue  to  Mr.  Hocking's  vogue  must  be  sought  in  neither 
his  originaUty  nor  his  power,  but  in  his  tact.  He  is  not 
original,  he  is  not  powerful ;  such  qualities  would  be  fatal. 
His  hero,  Eoger  Carew,  is  the  squire's  son,  "bookish, 
studious,  grave,"  "  true  as  steel,  chivalrous  to  the  core, 
and  generous  almost  to  a  fault."  From  childhood  Eoger 
has  lived  in  intimacy  with  Kitty  Bolitho,  the  heroine,  who 
is  pretty  and  impulsive  and  good,  and  has  "friends  and 
books  and  pets,  and  more  pretty  frocks  than  she  could 
wear."  Comes  a  time  when  Eoger  declares  himself : 
"  My  boyish  affection  has  grown  into  a  man's  passionate 
love."  Whereupon  "  she  burst  out  into  a  silvery  laugh." 
"  Oh,  Eoger,  please  don't.  Now  you  are  spoiling  yourself 
and  spoiling  everything!  Why  can't  we  be  as  we  have 
always  been  ?  "  Then  Eoger  disappears,  and  in  due  course 
his  body  is  found  in  the  river  and  he  is  buried.  Kitty, 
who  has  been  temporarily  distracted  by  the  designing 
attentions  of  Eoger's  wicked  uncle,  soon  discovers  that  she 
loved  only  Eoger.  The  villagers  discourse  upon  the 
moral  excellence  of  Eoger  and  his  influence  for  good. 
Eoger's  father  dies,  and  the  wicked  uncle  comes  into  the 
property  and  title.  Then  suspicion  arises,  at  first  like  a 
thin  cloud.  Not  Eoger's  body,  but  that  of  a  man  exactly 
like  him,  has  been  buried.  At  this  point  we  are  taken 
back  to  the  point  of  Eoger's  disappearance,  and  we  follow 
his  adventures.  He  is  kidnapped  by  his  uncle's  minions, 
who  imprison  him  and  plot  his  death  ;  but  he  escapes  via 
a  subterranean  tunnel  to  the  seashore,  finds  a  boat,  and 
boards  a  ship  bound  for  somewhere.  The  ship  is  wrecked, 
and  eighteen  months  are  spent  on  a  desert  island  ;  during 
that  weary  time  Eoger's  faith  "  flickers  and  wavers,"  but 
comes  back  to  him  again,  and  "  he  is  able  to  preach  hope 
and  patience  and  courage  to  his  companions."  Ultimately 
he  returns  to  his  domain  and  ousts  the  wicked  uncle,  whose 
dying  miseries,  however,  he  does  his  best  to  assuage.  And 
finally  there  is  Kitty.  "'Darling,'  he  said  at  length, 
'  this  is  recompense  for  all.'  And  for  answer  she  let  him 
kiss  her  again."  And  that,  plus  a  mildly  amusing  love- 
affair  between  an  Established  Church  young  lady  and  a 
Dissenting  young  gentleman,  is  the  whole  of  the  plot. 

Perhaps  the  enlightened  reader  may  wonder  where  tact 
could  enter  into  such  a  scheme.  It  enters  in  a  thousand 
ways.  The  central  mystery  is  nicely  designed  so  as  not  to 
incommode  the  most  tender  susceptibility.  The  tepid 
scenes  of  sentiment  are  handled  with  fulness  of  detail  and 
some  conventional  appearance  of  verisimihtude,  while  the 
melodramatic  passages,  the  thrills  and  excitations,  are 
carefully   kept   down ;    all   the   desert   island  business  is 
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accomplished  in  a  pap;e  or  two.  The  recital  of  Boger's 
captivity  and  escape  is  dispassionately  calm,  and  fonus, 
indeed,  a  mere  ground  uik>ii  which  the  reader's  imagina- 
'  tion  may  work  or  not  as  it  chooses.  All  the  characterisa- 
tion, and  the  play  of  character  on  character,  is  tremendously 
simplified,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  broud  and  easily  grasped 
effect.  Every  complication  beyond  the  main  one  is  neatly 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

In  short,  the  intellect  and  the  intelligence  are  treated 
as  invalids,  waited  on  hand  and  foot;  the  only  demand 
upon  them  is,  that  they  shall  sit  up  and  take  a  little 
nourishment.  To  excite,  surprise,  strain,  fatigue,  bully 
them — that  is  by  no  means  the  plan.  The  policy  is  to 
soothe,  to  lull  while  gently  diverting  and  sustaining. 
Only  a  sleepless  tact  could  do  this — and  a  tact  which  is 
natural,  like  that  of  the  bom  nurse.  Mr.  Hocking  was 
bom  to  his  craft.  His  tact  was  not  acquired.  There  is 
no  question  of  a  calculated  design  on  his  part  to  meet  the 
taste  of  the  Methodist  million.  He  is  the  Methodist 
million  made  vocal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  expresses 
himself  in  these  books  of  his  as  sincerely  as  any  Meredith 
or  Henry  James  who  has  sacrificed  popularity  to  the 
artistic  conscience.  I  am  convinced  that  he  never  courted 
popularity.  He  has  the  single  eye.  His  work  is  the 
work  of  a  man  with  a  moral  ideal.  To  win  admiration  at 
the  smallest  cost  of  sincerity  would  be  repugnant  to  him. 
He  writes,  obviously,  to  please  one  person ;  and  that  in 
pleasing  one  person  he  pleases  a  thousand  thousand  is  due 
to  the  fate  which  combined  in  him  the  common  vision 
with  the  vocal  g^ft.  Such  success  as  his  is  not  the  reward 
of  contrivance  or  artificiality,  or  even  of  long  striving. 
It  is  not  achieved  ;  it  comes.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth.  Mr.  Hocking  could  no  more  give  the  recipe  for 
The  Day  of  Recompense  than  ttie  boy  Blake  could  say  how 
he  came  to  write : 

O  deck  her  forth  with  thy  fair  fingers ;  pour 
Thy  soft  kisses  ou  her  bosom  ;  and  put 
Thy  golden  crown  upon  her  languished  head 
Whose  modest  tresses  were  bound  up  for  thee. 

The  style  is  the  man,  be  the  man  who  he  may,  and  it  is 
the  style  which  pleases.  Also,  it  is  the  style  which  defies 
definition.  I  have  tried  fairly  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
of  Mr.  Hocking,  but  from  the  start  I  knew  that  I  could 
do  no  more  than  walk  round  it.  That  tact  of  which  I 
have  spoken  is  negative  ;  it  consists  in  refraining.  What 
is  it  that  Mr.  Hocking  does  ?  What  is  that  quality,  lurking 
in  every  sentence  on  every  page,  which  attracts  ?  To  this 
question,  though  I  have  approached  it  sympathetically 
and  without  arrogance,  I  find  no  answer.  When  souls 
call  aloud  to  each  other  in  the  night,  each  knows  its 
fellow ;  and  that  is  absolutely  all  one  can  say. 

E.  A.  B. 


The  Glutton  of  Tangier. 

The  Soko  was  crowded  to  excess,  for  the  morrow  would  be 
Christians'  Sabbath,  the  principal  market-day  of  the  week. 
All  Tangier  was  awash  in  the  streaming  gold  shoen  of 
approaching  sunset.  The  first  week  of  Febmary  and  the 
third  of  Eamadan  were  drawing  to  an  end.  Beside  the 
entrance  to  the  camel-fondac  Hamman  Soosi  was  engaged 
in  beating  his  wife  with  conscientious  thoroughness  and 
enthusiasm.  A  small  crowd  of  irritable  women  in  his  rear 
egged  the  man  on  with  mocking  cries  of  encouragement. 
Before  him  a  knot  of  hungry,  sour-tempered  men  reviled 
Hamman  and  loaded  him  with  pointless  abuse.  Near  the 
Saints'  grave  in  the  Soke's  centre  two  country  Moors 
were  fighting  like  mad  goats,  the  bloody  heads  of  the 
twain  their  only  weapons.  In  three  different  tents  three 
children  were  being  beaten  by  three  exasperated  mothers. 
Their  howls  made  thirty  times  three  discords. 


The  day-long  fast  of  month-long  Kamadiin  means 
abstinence  from  food  and  drink  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
set. But  that  is  nothing.  It  means  total  abstinence  from 
the  solace  of  any  g^ain  of  kief,  hascheesh,  snuff,  green 
tea,  tobacco,  and  every  kind  of  narcotic.  That  is  much  to 
a  Moor. 

As  the  sun  climbed  down  toward  the  mountain  ridge 
behind  Tangier,  its  beams  flushed  every  ragged  coping, 
and  danced  upon  each  gaudy  tile  in  the  mosque  towers. 
It  was  like  a  child's  radiant  dream  of  an  Arabian  Night's 
city. 

Not  a  man  or  woman  in  all  that  crowded  Soko  but  was 
filled  full  of  gaU  and  smouldering  ill-temper.  Unless, 
perhaps,  one :  Haj  Absalaam  el  Hraa — he  was  perspiring 
with  eagerness  and  excitement  over  the  cooking  of  his 
evening  meal.  Absalaam  had  never  found  time  or  money 
to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  a  wife.  Moreover,  he  had 
never  met  a  woman  whose  cooking  satisfied  him.  Not  for 
nothing  was  Haj  Absalaam  called  "  the  glutton  of 
Tangier."  Eating  was  his  only  love,  and  fondly  he  served 
her.  He  had  once  eaten  a  sheep  at  a  sitting,  for  a  wager. 
But  he  had  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  cook  it  for  him- 
self. Now  he  bent  over  his  great  earthen  pot,  steaming 
and  sizzling  over  a  brazier  of  charcoal. 

The  kous-kousou  was  done  to  a  turn,  and  ready. 
Beadiness  is  too  tame  a  word  with  which  to  describe  Haj 
Absalaam's  breathless  emotion  as  he  stared,  first  into  his 
cooking-pot,  then  across  the  hills  to  the  bed  of  sunset. 
His  lips  dropped  water.  The  man's  whole  soul  yearned 
for  warm,  rich  food. 

Life  suddenly  died  out  from  the  light  that  bathed 
Tangier.  On  the  minaret  of  the  principal  mosque  there 
appeared  a  gaunt,  white-robed  figure  of  a  man,  with  one 
hand  raised  to  his  mouth.  The  longed-for  cry  boomed 
out  over  Tangier.  "  There  is  but  one  God,"  echoed  Haj 
Absalaam  aloud.  "There  is  but  one  kous-kousou," 
added  the  hungry  soul  of  him. 

Absalaam's  ablutions  were  already  performed.  With 
tremulous  hands  he  lifted  his  supper  from  the  brazier, 
settled  down  before  it,  and  at  once  buried  five  fingers 
in  the  odorous  and  buttery  mass.  Then  he  lifted  his  eyes 
impatiently.  A  young  man  and  an  old  woman  were  creep- 
ing past  him,  their  gaze  held  obliquely  magnetised  by 
Absalaam's  steaming  kous-kousou.  Strangers  they  were, 
and  country  folk,  not  bom  in  poverty,  one  fancied,  yet 
now  gaunt,  ragged,  and  wolf-like  from  starvation.  The 
pride  of  other  days  lived  in  them  yet,  for  they  uttered  no 
word. 

During  ten  pregnant  seconds  Haj  Absalaam  glared  .a 
the  starving  couple  with  nothing  less  than  murder  in  his 
small  eyes.  The  fingers  of  him  were  still  knuckle-deep  in 
his  kous-kouBou.  Then  the  man  bounded  to  his  feet  like 
an  acrobat.  With  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each, 
he  dragged  the  ravenous  strangers  to  his  fire,  almost 
flinging  them  to  the  ground  beside  his  kous-kousou. 

"Eat!"  he  shouted,  with  the  meaningless  grin  of  a 
madman. 

The  wolves  hung  over  the  kous-kousou  trembling. 
"  Will  ye  not  eat  with  us,   Sidi  ?  "    stammered  the 
youth. 

Haj  Absalaam's  face  beamed  refulgent  idiocy.  He 
threw  his  head  back  and  hummed  in  his  throat. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  have  no  appetite.  La  ilaha 
iUa  'llaho ! " 

And  so  he  swaggered  off,  singing,  while  the  hungry 
ones  fed  full. 


Nevee  weather-beaten  sail  more  willing  bent  to  shore, 

Never  tin'd  pilgrim's  limbs  affected  slumber  more 

Than  my  wearied  sprite  now  longs  to  fly  out  of  my  troubled 

breast — 
O,  come  quickly,  sweetest  Lord,  and  take  my  soul  to  rest. 

Thnnuu  Campion. 
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Things  Seen. 

The  Mask. 

Her  image  has  escaped  the  flux  of  things, 
And  that  same  infant  beauty  that  she  wore 
Is  fixed  upon  her  now  for  evermore. 

WiiEX  the  ladies  rustled  from  the  room,  the  two  men — one 
of  the  elder,  the  other  of  the  younger  generation — seated 
themselves  by  their  host.  On  the  facing  wall  hung  a 
marble  mask  of  a  girl's  head — a  face  small  and  sensitive, 
with  smooth,  parted  hair,  and  thin,  compressed  lips.  The 
face  wore  the  enigmatic  smile  that  persists  after  death — 
the  smile  that  some  interpret  by  the  words,  "I  know!" 
The  elder  man  gazed  at  that  spot  of  living  white  on  the 
sombre  panelling.  To  him,  through  all  the  flow  of 
idle  talk,  she  had  been  importunate.  The  host,  noticing 
his  steadfast  gaze,  spoke:  "I  call  her  PompUia,  you 
remember : 

The  white  I  saw  shine  through  her  was  her  soul's  .  .  . 
The  snow-white  soul  that  angels  fear  to  take 
TJntenderly.  ... 
PompiHa — the  same  great,  grave,  griefFul  air.  ..." 

The  younger  man  frowned,  but  the  host  continued  :  "  I  call 
her  Pompilia.  So  I  imagine  Pompilia  to  have  looked. 
The  rough  stone  held  her  that  day  on  the  hill  when 
Browning  planned  The  Ring  and  the  Book — now  she  is 
recovered,  made  visible.  Do  you  know  the  story  ?  When 
Browning  had  found  the  '  square  old  yellow  book '  that 
'memorable  day'  in  June — er — '6.5,  was  it  not? — and  his 
brain  had  fired  at  the  notion,  he  strode  off  countrywards, 
halted  on  the  hillside,  and  arrayed  around  him  a  series  of 
stones,  a  stone  for  each  character.  The  stones  became 
individualised,  they  talked — the  book  was  planned.  And 
there  is  Pompilia  carven  from  her  stone."  Addressing 
the  elder  man,  he  continued:  "  Why  do  I  tell  you  this? 
Because  a  remark  that  you  once  made  signalised  an  epoch 
in  my  life."  The  elder  man  moved  restlessly  and  dropped 
his  napkin.  "  Yes,  it  was  so,  although  probably  you  have 
forgotten  the  incident.  It  arose  from  a  chance  encounter  in 
a  drawing-room  a  few  weeks  before  Browning's  death.  You 
spoke  fervidly  of  his  work,  to  which  I  made  the  trite  com- 
ment :  '  Then  you  are  a  Browningite  ?  '  Your  reply  was  not 
what  I  expected.  You  said,  '  Naturally ' ;  and  there  was 
surprise  in  your  tone."  The  host  became  emphatic. 
"That  single  word  'naturally'  marked  an  epoch  in  my 
life.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  had  worked  for 
Browning's  recognition,  often  despairing,  never  giving-in. 
And  lo !  the  new  generation  take  to  him — '  naturally.' 
In  that  moment  I  realised  that  my  work  was  done.  It 
was  a  great  moment  for  me."  The  host  paused.  The  elder 
man  looked  uncomfortable.  The  yoxinger  man  knocked 
the  ash  off  his  cigarette.  "  I'm  sorry  to  seem  ungrateful," 
he  said,  "  but  I  can't  read  Browning  :  he's  so  amorphous, 

so  optimistic.     Now  Huysmans ."      The  host  clutched 

the  arms  of  hia  chair.     "The  eyes  of  the  elder  man  twinkled. 

"  Browning ,"  continued  the  younger  man  on  a  falsetto 

note — but  the  host  had  risen.  He  crossed  the  room,  and 
rested  his  fingers  tenderly  on  the  smooth  marble  hair 
of  the  mask.  Then,  striking  a  match,  he  let  the  flame 
play  upwards  from  round  chin  to  smooth  forehead,  and 
under  light  and  shadow  the  smile  seemed  to  awake  and 
flicker  over  the  still  features,  and  say 

If  I  seem  without  him  now, 
That's  the  world's  insight ! 

Taking  an  arm  of  either  man,  the  host  said  :  "  Three 
generations !— the  first  sows,  the  second  reaps,  the  third 
scorns.     Well !  well !     Come,  let  us  join  the  ladies," 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Lady  Shelley's  death  seems  to  increase  the  barrier 
between  her  father-in-law  and  the  present  generation. 
By  his  early  death  Shelley  appears  to  rank  with  a  genera- 
tion really  earlier  than  his  own  ;  for  Disraeli  and  Lord  John 
Eussell  might,  as  grown  -  up  readers,  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  "discovering"  both  Keats  and  Shelley  on 
their  first  appearance  in  print.  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, born  a  generation  earlier  than  Shelley,  are  vaguely 
thought  of  as  later  men  because  they  lived  longer.  Yet 
among  the  comparatively  recent  remembrances  of  the 
present  writer  is  that  of  hearing  the  late  Sir  Percy  Shelley, 
apparently  in  the  prime  of  life,  referring  to  ' '  my  poor 
father."  That  brought  Shelley  near  enough  ;  but  nearer 
even  in  some  ways  was  he  brought  by  the  intense  personal 
worship  of  his  daughter-in-law.  Sir  Percy  had  only  the 
vaguest  memory  of  having  seen  his  father.  Not  even  that 
dim  tradition  was  in  Lady  Shelley's  possession.  Born  of 
a  North-country  family  which  created  few  ties  for  her,  she 
was  a  widow,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  St.  John,  when — let  it  be 
frankly  said — she  accepted,  not  so  much  the  man  she 
married  as  the  son  of  the  poet  she  adored. 


Her  heart  was  dedicated  to  that  worship.  She  knew  the 
poetry  by  heart ;  she  knew  the  life  as  far  as  it  could  be 
known  ;  she  loved  and  tended  in  old  age  Mary  Shelley — 
bom  Mary  Godwin,  not  Mary  WooUstonecraft  as  one 
obituary  notice  confuses  the  generations  by  recording ;  she 
watched  with  alert  loyalty  the  bearing  of  Shelley's  few 
surviving  acquaintances  in  their  allusions  towards  him. 
In  the  room  at  Boscombe  Manor,  near  Bournemouth,  in 
which  she  kept  her  Shelley  relics,  she  showed  herself  a 
fervent  priestess  who  approached  them  with  tremulous 
hands,  and  guarded  sacredly  the  shrine  at  which  she  had 
seen,  she  declared  to  herself,  something  more  than  the 
mere  glove,  the  portrait,  the  MS.,  the  fragment  of  wreck — 
had  seen  and  communed  with  visions  of  the  poet  himself. 
In  the  corner  of  that  sanctuary  was  a  little  glass  case  con- 
taining locks  of  hair  of  Shelley's  friends,  and  among  the 
rest  Trelawny's.  But  Trelawny  wrote  of  Shelley  what 
this  guardian  angel  of  his  memory  could  not  approve.  "  I 
have  written  to  him,"  she  said,  "  to  ask  if  he  wishes  to 
have  his  own  lock  of  hair  removed  from  the  companion- 
ship with  those  of  Shelley's  friends.^''  What  he  answered 
I  never  heard,  nor  whether  that  reliquary  was  finally  rifled 
of  the  Trelawny  curl. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  is  sitting  for  his  portrait  to  Mr. 
Watts,  TJ.A.,  who  is  remarkably  well,  and  in  the  best  of 
spirits  about  tilings  in  general  and  this  portrait  in 
particular. 


Apropos  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  adhesion  of 
Kingsley's  daughter  to  the  religion  of  her  father's  great 
antagonist,  Newman,  a  correspondent  furnishes  me  with  a 
letter  which  shows  how  much  softened  by  time  were  the 
asperities  that  are  remembered  now  mainly  as  having 
called  forth  the  Apologia — a  book  of  which  George  Eliot 
said  that  it  "breathed  new  life  into  her."  Kingsley  at 
Eversley  had  a  near  neighbour  in  the  Eev.  Sir  William 
Cope  at  Bramshill,  where  his  predecessor  had  kept  grooms 
and  trainers,  whom  Kingsley  delighted  to  visit.  Sir 
William  was  also  a  friend  of  Newman's,  and  to  him,  the 
daj'  after  Kingsley's  death,  Newman  addressed  a  letter, 
which  is  very  much  to  the  point  now  : 

The  death  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  so  premature,  shocked  me. 
I  never  from  the  first  have  felt  any  anger  towards  him — it 
is  very  difficult  to  be  angry  with  a  man  one  has  never  seen. 
Much  less  could  I  feel  any  resentment  against  him  when 
he  was  accidentally  the  instrument,  in  the  good  Providence 
of    God,   by  whom  I   had  an  opportunity  given   me  of 
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vindicatinK  my  character  and  conduct.  I  beard,  too,  a 
few  years  oack  from  a  frieud  that  be  chanced  to  go  into 
Chester  Cathedral  and  found  Mr.  Kinjfsley  preaching  about 
me  kindly.  And  it  has  rejoiced  me  to  observe  lately  that 
he  was,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  in  his  views  generally  nearing 
the  Catholic  view.  I  have  always  hoped  that  by  good 
luck  I  might  meet  biiu,  feeling  sure  that  there  would  be 
no  embarrassment  on  my  part,  and  I  said  Mass  for  bis  soul 
as  soon  as  I  heard  of  his  drath. 

All  which  must  make  very  agreeable  reading  for  Lucas 
Malet  just  now. 


Mr.  Artiiuu  Tennyson,  the  brother  of  the  Laureate, 
was  eighty-five  when  he  died  on  Tuesday.  A  writer  of 
some  pleasant  reminiscences  in  a  daily  paper  speaks  of 
Arthur's  great  resemblance  to  his  brother  in  appearance 
and  in  temperament.  This  was  a  somewhat  superficial 
likeness  after  all ;  and,  much  as  it  pleased  Arthur's 
brotherly  piety  to  allow  the  legend,  he  was  obliged  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  heads  had  been  likened  to  each  other, 
to  put  on  Alfred's  hat,  which  was  simply  an  extinguisher 
to  his  own  much  less  massive  head.  Arthur  liked  to  think 
he  had  "  something  of  the  Tennyson  spark  "  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  all  the  brothers  had  more  than  traces  of 
the  rather  morbid  nature  of  their  father.  The  Laureate 
admitted  as  much  when  he  said :  "I  am  black-blooded, 
like  all  the  Tennysons — I  remember  all  the  malignant 
things  said  against  me,  but  little  of  the  praise."  You 
have  to  pay  for  everything — even  for  being  the  brother  of 
a  poet.  Two  domestic  events  the  writer  of  the  reminiscences 
overlooks :  Arthur  Tennyson's  first  and  his  second 
marriages — of  great  consequence  to  him  in  his  manner 
of  life. 


Aethur  Tennyson  used  to  speak  of  Alfred  as  having 
been  as  a  boy  a  particularly  kind  elder  brother.  His  first 
salient  recollection  of  the  future  poet  was  a  somewhat 
unexpected  one :  he  remembered  him  as  wildly  excited 
over  Bewick's  Uritish  Birds,  reading  it  in  the  garden  at 
Somersby,  and  rushing  in  at  whiles  to  show  the  woodcuts 
to  the  younger  scholars  at  their  lessons.  These  two 
brothers  especially  were  friends,  and  took  long  Lincoln- 
shire walks  together.  It  was  on  one  of  these  rambles  that 
Alfred  first  seemed  to  form  his  life-plans.  "  Arthur,  I 
mean  to  be  famous,"  he  announced  to  his  proudly  and 
easily — but  not  too  easily — convinced  little  brother. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  temper  and 
tone  of  Mr.  Moulton  -  Barrett's  second  letter  to  the 
Standard.  Its  immediate  occasion  was  the  exposure,  by 
Mr.  Tillard,  of  the  error  made  in  his  first  letter  by  Mr. 
Moulton-Barrett  when,  in  order  to  heighten  the  clan- 
dostinity  of  Mr.  Browning,  he  said  that  his  sister  never 
left  her  room.  Mr.  Tillard  reminded  him  of  the  carriage 
exercise  mentioned  in  the  Letters.  "  The  carriage  exercise 
I  forgot,"  writes  the  brother  who  is  bent  on  continuing  the 
feud  of  his  father  against  Browning ;  "  nor  does  it  matter," 
he  amazingly  adds  ;  "  I  repeat,  my  sister  never  left  her 
room  "  After  that,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  carry 
comment  further ;  though  one  might,  at  will,  quote  allu- 
sion after  allusion  from  the  same  Letters  to  Miss  Barrett's 
visits  to  the  drawing-room,  and  even  to  her  walk  in  the 
park,  for  instance,  on  that  day  when  Floss  was  stolen. 

NoxniNO  has  been  said,  apparently,  as  to  one  aspect  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Women — the  Pcsthetic.  And 
yet  a  meeting  of  thousands  of  women,  such  as  is  taking 
place  twice  and  thrice  a  day  in  Ijondon,  is  exceedingly 
strange  as  a  mere  spectacle,  as  strange  to  the  ear,  and  a 
thing  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  again,  probably,  in  the 
course  of  the  lives  of  those  who  are  witnesses  of  it  this 
week.  A  great  concourse  of  tender  colours  and  of  tlie 
infinite  soft  detail  of  modem  women's  dress,  more  or  less 
iiftrmonised  by  the  very  diversity  and  chance  medley  of 


tints — for  all  the  colours  coming  together,  not  in  mass,  but 
in  tiny  detail,  make  a  very  soft,  not  a  hard,  confusion, 
when  the  multitude  is  gpreat  enough — this  is  the  im- 
pression to  the  eye.  The  ugliness  of  a  modem  crowd  is 
all  at  once  done  away.  The  impression  to  the  ear  is  even 
pleasanter.  Any  superior  being  leaning  his  ear  over  an 
onlinary  human  crowd  must  find  the  discord  as  hard  as 
nails.  The  talk  of  a  few  thousands  of  women  is  perfectly 
agreeable.  The  limitations  of  the  feminine  voice  in  public 
speaking  are,  however,  unfortunate.  A  man  addressing  a 
large  meeting  strains  his  voice  and  produces  unmusical 
sounds  without  scruple.  An  actress  learns  by  long 
practice  how  to  make  her  voice  carry  without  losing  its 
beauty ;  a  woman  unused  to  speaking  in  public  seems 
rather  to  choose  to  be  inaudible  than  to  crack  her  speaking 
notes.  Those  who  are  well  used  to  the  work,  however, 
such  as  Lady  Aberdeen — most  able  and  sweet-tempered  of 
presidents — have  learnt  by  experience  the  unstrained  but 
carrying  note. 


"  Of  Nothing  Human  He  the  Hater." 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Century,  a  most  readable  and 
varied  collection  of  literary  matter,  are  two  articles  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  one  describing  certain  hitherto  unpub- 
lished portraits,  and  the  other  giving  an  account  of  his 
first  love,  Willamina  Stuart,  afterwards  Lady  Stuart 
Forbes.  Between  these  articles  is  a  striking  poem,  which 
we  quote  below.  The  verses  are  signed  with  the  letter 
"E."  Who  "R."  is  we  know  not,  but  we  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  the  initial  stands  for  Mr.  Eichard  Hovey. 

I. 
Ehymers  and  writers  of  our  day, 
Too  much  of  melancholy ! 
Give  us  the  old  heroic  lay ; 
A  whiff  of  wholesome  folly  ; 
The  escapade,  the  dance  ; 
A  touch  of  wild  romance. 
Wake  from  this  self-conscious  fit  ; 
Give  us  again  Sir  Walter's  wit; 
His  love  of  earth,  of  sky,  of  life  ; 
His  ringing  page  with  humour  rife ; 
His  never-weary  pen ; 
His  love  of  men ! 

n. 
Builder  of  landscape,  who  could  make 
Turret  and  tower  their  stations  take 
Brave  in  the  face  of  the  sun  ; 
Of  many  a  mimic  world  creator. 
Alive  with  fight  and  strenuous  fun ; 
Of  nothing  human  he  the  hater. 
Nobly  could  he  plan  : 
Master  of  nature,  master  of  man. 


Sometimes  I  think  that  He  who  made  us, 

And  on  this  pretty  planet  laid  us. 

Made  us  to  work  and  play 

Like  children  in  the  light  of  day — 

Not  like  plodders  in  the  dark. 

Searching  with  lanterns  for  some  mark 

To  find  the  way. 

After  the  stroke  of  pain, 

Up  and  to  work  again  ! 

IV. 

Such  was  his  life,  without  reproach  or  fear. 

And  at  the  end. 

When  Heaven  bent  down  and  whispered  in  his  ear 

The  word  God's  saints  waited  and  longed  to  hear, 

I  ween  he  was  as  quick  as  they  to  comprehend ; 

And  when  he  passed  beyond  the  goal, 

Entered  the  gates  of  pearl  no  sweeter  soul. 


I  July,  1899. 
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The  Collector-Ghoul. 

Me.  Tkmple  Scott  has  produced  another  volume  of  his  Book 
Sales  (Bell  &  Sons).  Apparently  the  issue  of  the  volume 
has  been  somewhat  delayed,  as  it  ends  with  the  sales  of 
the  second  and  third  portions  of  the  Ashburnham  Library 
a  year  ago.  But  some  of  Mr.  Scott's  comments  are 
interesting,  especially  in  regard  to  modern  writers  and 
modem  iditiong  de  luxe.  He  thinks  that  the  multiplication 
of  editions  de  luxe  which  was  so  noticeable  a  little  while 
ago,  and  is  now  so  significantly  imnoticeable,  was  largely 
brought  about  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  works  of 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling : 

What  is  good  for  such  writers'  works  is,  surely,  think 
the  publishers,  good  for  other  writers,  and  they  begin  by 
proclaiming  the  issues  of  fine  editions  of  Fielding,  Smol- 
lett, Whyte- Melville,  Meredith,  and  the  rest.  What  is  the 
result?  One  needs  but  to  look  over  the  shelves  of  the 
booksellers'  shops  to  answer  this  question.  There  these 
works  stand,  neglected  by  the  true  book  collector,  and  out 
of  reach  of  the  man  of  slender  purse.  It  is  no  use  to 
attempt  to  force  or  foist  a  fashion. 

The  collector  of  passing  fashions  in  books  is  warned 
that  he  must  decide  whether  he  is  seeking  pleasure  or 
profit.  If  profit,  then  "  he  must  watch  his  time  and 
realise  at  once."  At  present  there  is  not  much  new 
literature  that  offers  itself  to  the  small  collector  with  a 
speculative  intention  at  the  back  of  his  head.  But  the 
works  of  Stevenson  and  KipUng  provide  a  little  mild 
excitement,  and  Mr.  Scott  advises  their  acquisition.  "  Of 
Kipling's  works,  prose  especially,  would  I  urge  this. 
Such  books  as  the  two  Jungle  Books,  and  the  illustrated 
volumes  of  Soldiers'  Tales,  and  Captains  Courageous,  will 
certainly  be  sought  for.  As  will  also  the  pamphlet  on 
A  Fleet  in  Being.  About  Stevenson  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 
The  very  rare  Davos  Platz  pamphlets  are  certain  to  receive 
a  special  attention,  if  only  for  the  unique  circumstances 
which  attended  their  publication  ;  but  I  would  hesitate  to 
say  that  all  his  publications  wiU  ever  become  very  dear." 
The  actual  rise  in  the  prices  of  Mr.  Kipling's  works,  for 
several  years,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Scott  in  a  table,  a  portion 
of  which  we  take  leave  to  quote  : 


1896 

1897 

1898 

£     s.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     B.    d. 

Departmental  Ditties  (18H6)   .    . 

" 

20  15     0 
16     0     0 

19     0     0 
10     0     0 
14     0     0 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  (1888) 
Letters  of  Marque  (IS'.il)     .     .     . 

1   14     0 

4  4    0 

5  7     6 

6  10     0 

6  10     0 
6  15     0 
6  15     0 

Soldiers  Three  (1890)     .    .    .    . 
Story  of  the  Gad«bj8(  1890)    .    . 

0  10     0 
0  12     0 

— 

Phantom  'Rickshaw  (1890)    .     .\ 
Iq  Black  and  White  (1890)     .     . 

The  aver- 
age price 
rose  to 
about  08. 

1     0     0 
1   10     0 

1   11     0 

0  19     0 
0  13     0 

or  78.  6d. 

0  10     0 

Under  the  Deodars  (1890)  .    .     .j 

each. 

1     3     0 

1     5     0 
1   10     0 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  (1890)  .     .    . 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  (1K91)    . 
Barrack  Boom  Ballads  ( 1 892,L.  P. ) 

0  11    0 

0  17    0 

10     0 
2     (!     0 

2     2     0 
:!  12     0 
1     0     0 

15    0 

1 

We  have  glanced  only  at  a  few  modern  developments. 
Mr.  Scott,  of  course,  directs  many  of  his  remarks  to  the 
higher  book  collecting.  Undoubtedly  this  "  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  pastime  for  the  very  rich."  And  the 
speculative  fever,  which  is  spoiling  cricket  and  many 
another  pastime,  is  advancing  here  Avith  giant  strides. 
"  What  was  once  the  gentle  exercise  of  the  amiable  among 


the  leisured  in  position,  or  of  the  quiet  in  mind,  is  forming 
a  new  pabulum  for  the  retired  man  of  business  who  cannot 
find  rest  for  the  speculative  instincts  he  satisfied  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  He  is  the  collector- 
ghoul."  Mr.  Scott  has  compiled  this  volume  with  all  his 
usual  care,  and  like  its  fellows,  it  not  only  fulfils  its 
immediate  purpose,  but  is — if  one  pleases  to  make  it  so — a 
mine  of  literary  suggestion. 


Correspondence. 

An    Author's    Complaint. 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Mullett  Ellis's  letter  in  your  issue 
of  June  2-1,  and  think  it  right,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of 
Authors,  to  make  the  following  statement.  To  anyone  who 
has  perused  the  correspondence  in  the  June  Author  the 
position  is  quite  clear.  Mr.  Mullett  Ellis's  letter  does  not 
fully  state  his  case.  If  the  statement  he  puts  forward 
were  complete  his  conclusion  might  be  accepted. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  according  to  their  letter  to 
Mr.  Mullett  Ellis,  refused  to  put  his  book  on  the  stalls 
because,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  not  likely  to  have  a  ready 
sale.  Mr.  Mullett  Ellis  says  that  it  was  because  of  its  title. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  have  every  right  to  carry  on 
their  business  in  whatever  way  may  seem  likely  to  them  to 
bring  in  the  biggest  profits.  If  the  question  had  been  one 
of  literary  censorship  the  Society  might  have  interfered  to 
the  extent  of  making  a  protest,  even  if  such  protest  had 
been  unavailing,  but  from  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son's 
point  of  view  this  was  not  the  case.  The  endeavour  of  the 
Society  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  publishers  was 
repudiated  by  that  body,  no  doubt  on  the  ground  that 
Messrs.  Smith  claim  to  be  allowed  to  trade  in  what  stock 
they  choose. — I  am,  &c.,         Martin  Conway, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Society  of  Authors  (Incorporated). 

4,  Portugal-street :  June  28,  1899. 


The  Isaac  Walton  Hotel. 

Sir, — A  report  has  gained  currency,  through  the  medium 
of  your  publication,  that  the  Isaac  Walton  Hotel,  Dove- 
dale,  is  to  be  made  into  a  private  residence. 

I  beg  to  contradict  this  assertion  and  to  inform  you  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  I  myself  having  taken  the  hotel  and 
fishing  on  similar  terms  to  the  present  tenant,  and  hope  to 
have  the  future  support  of  the  large  number  of  anglers 
and  tourists  who  have  frequented  it  in  the  past. 

It  will  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to  maintain  the  good 
reputation  that  the  house  has  always  enjoyed  and  ensure 
the  comfort  of  the  many  visitors  to  the  hotel  and  Dovedale. 

May  I  ask  you  to  insert  this  in  your  next  publication  ? 
aud,  thanking  you  in  anticipation, — I  am,  &c., 

William  Evans. 

Dovedale,  Ham,  Ashbourne:  June  24,  1899. 


Miss  Charlotte  Yonge. 

SiH, — Will  you  allow  me  to  inform  those  of  your  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  Charlotte  Yonge  Scholarship 
that  on  July  19,  at  the  Winchester  High  School,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  will  present,  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers,  an  address  to  Miss  Yonge,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  donors  to  the  fund.  Further  contributions 
received  before  or  after  that  date  will  be  duly  acknow- 
ledged, and  will  be  added  to  the  sum  already  collected.— I 
am,  &c.,  EsME  Stuart  {hon.  sec). 

Witham-close,  Winchester:  June  27,  1899. 
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I  July,  i»99. 


The  Courtesy  of  our  Columns. 

Sir, — Will  yoti  ffrant  me  the  courtesy  of  your  colunina 
to  ask  who  was  roally  the  orifj^inator  of  the  liarmless  little 
pleasantry  hy  which  Scripture  is  paraphrased  to  compare 
the  publisher  with  Barabbas  ?  I  have  always  understood 
it  was  Byron  ;  but  in  reading  the  Memoirs  of  Murray  the 
other  day  I  found  that  Smiles  attributes  the  joke  to  Camp- 
bell. Can  any  authority  be  cited  on  either  side  ?  It  was 
certainly  Campbell  who  toasted  Napoleon  because  he  had 
ordered  a  bookseller  to  be  shot. — I  am,  &c., 

Edinbxirgh  :  June  27,  181)'.).       J.  Outubbrt  Hadden. 


Wanted — a  Book. 

Sni, — Could  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
inform  mo  where  I  could  obtain  a  book  published  in 
Edinburgh  about  the  middle  of  the  century  (1850-60), 
entitle<l  Plant  Names  in  Gaelic  and  Mnglinh,  by  Cameron  ? — 
I  am,  &c.,  CoKiiAc  Dempsey. 

40,  "West  Thirty-Second-street,  New  York  City, 
U.S.A.  :  June  20,  1899. 


"  Man  Past  and  Present." 

Sir, — In  the  notice  of  this  book  (Academy,  June  24) 
I  am  credited  with  the  authorship  of  Anthropology,  which 
was  written  bj'  Prof.  E.  B.  Tylor.  The  work  intended  is 
no  doubt  my  Ethnology.  Further  on  the  reviewer  repre- 
sents me  as  bringing  the  Kelts  "  into  Europe  from  the 
Eurasian  plains."  This  misrepresentation  upsets  the 
whole  argument  in  which  I  try  to  disentangle  the  intricate 
problem  of  early  Aryan  migrations.  I  bring  the  Kelts  of 
both  branches  "  from  Asia  Minor,  through  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  to  and  up  the  Danube  to  the  former  Keltic 
lands  of  Bohemia,  Helvetia,  Gaul,  and  Britain "  (pp. 
523-4),  the  traces  of  the  Q.  Kelts  being  effaced  by  the  P. 
Kelts  arriving  later.  I  support  this  position  by  reference 
to  the  foremost  Keltic  authorities,  and  with  Thurneysen 
equate  "  the  Greek  ITifpia,  the  name  of  a  district  on  the 
route  taken  by  the  Q.'s  to  the  Danube,  with  Erin,  in  which 
word  Keltic  scholars  generally  recognise  a  loss  of  p " 
(«i).  It  is  the  Homo  Europaus — the  Teuton — that  I  bring 
from  the  Eurasian  steppe,  and  the  point  is  of  vital  import- 
ance in  my  proposed  explanation  of  long-heads  and  round- 
heads, both  of  Aryan  speech  from  prehistoric  times.  As  I 
claim,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have  solved  this  crux,  I 
naturally  expect  that  my  views  be  at  least  correctly 
represented. 

The  writer  goes  on:  "Anthropologists  ought  to  tell 
us  what  are  the  conditions  which  determine  round- 
headedness."  He  has  overlooked  the  passage  (p.  520-1) 
where  these  conditions  are  given,  in  connexion  with  de 
Lapouge's  pessimistic  theory  that  in  France  the  "inferior" 
round-heads  are  absorbing  the  "  superior"  long-heads. 

June  25,  1899.  A.  H.  Keane. 


Hood's  Death-place. 

SiE, — I  beg  to  thank  your  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Prideaux,  for  pointing  out  that  I  was  wrong  in  stating 
that  Thomas  Hood  died  at  17,  Elm  Tree- road,  St.  John's 
Wood,  and  that  the  actual  house-  in  which  the  poet 
breathed  his  last  was  Devonshire  Lodge,  Finchley-road, 
which  it  seems  was,  unfortunately,  pulled  down  some 
years  ago.  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  made  such  an  error, 
but  in  my  defence  permit  me  to  say  that  I  got  the 
information  from  an  illustrated  magazine  article,  which 
I  supposed  was  perfectly  correct. — I  am,  &c., 

Al,OERNO}f    AsHTON. 

44,  Hamilton-gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. : 
June  19,  1899. 


John  Scott,  Horace  Smith,  and  J.  G.  Lockhart. 

Siu, — I  am  afraid  your  readers  will  think  the  subject 
of  this  letter  somewhat  resembles,  in  its  length  and 
ambiguity,  the  Ancient  Mariner's  tale;  but  I  ask  your 
indulgence  to  enable  me  finally  to  answer  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  courteous  but,  I  think,  inconclusive  letter. 

I  cannot  admit  that  Horace  Smith  in  his  communica- 
tions with  Christie  and  Scott  committed  any  error  of  judg- 
ment in  his  use  of  the  word  "  satisfaction,"  instead  of 
"apology,"  for  he,  like  many  others,  habitually  em- 
ployed the  term  in  its  old-fashioned  Johnsonian  sense 
of  "  amends,"  "  atonement." 

Mr.  Lang's  suggestion  that  the  author  of  RejeeUd 
Addresses  (a  man  who  moved  in  the  best  society,  and  was 
up  to  date  in  the  ways  of  the  world)  might  possibly  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  construction  usually  placed  upon  the 
expression,  "the  satisfaction  due  to  a  gentleman,"  re- 
quires too  great  an  effort  for  my  imagination. 

Mr.  Lang  and  I  agree  that  Horace  Smith  told  Christie 
that  if  Lockhart  offered  an  explanation  he  (H.  8.)  was 
authorised  to  offer  "  satisfaction."  This  obviously  meant 
that  explanation  from  Lockhart  would  be  met  by  an 
apology  on  Scott's  part.  If  that  happy  consummation  had 
been  arrived  at,  no  duel  would  have  been  necessary,  as  gentle- 
men, even  in  those  fire-eating  days,  rarely  went  "  on  the 
sod  "  after  an  apology  had  been  properly  offered. 

How,  then,  could  Horace  Smith,  admittedly  the 
mediator,  have  misled  anybody  ? 

I  believe  I  understand  the  ideas  prevailing  in  1821 
respecting  the  code  of  honour ;  yet  it  seems  impossible  to 
me  that  so  humane  and  enlightened  an  individual  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  would — as  Mr.  Lang  maintains — have  re- 
fused ever  to  speak  again  to  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law,  had 
he  sought  to  delay  (I  will  not  say  "shirk")  a  duel  until 
his  wife  had  safely  got  over  her  confinement. 

Mr.  Lang  says  he  prefers  the  evidence  of  1821  to  that 
of  1847  (Horace  Smith's)  or  of  1858  (Cyrus  lledding's), 
the  one  an  actor  in,  and  the  other  a  witness  of,  the  events 
that  preceded  the  fatal  encounter. 

To  my  mind,  the  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  is  worth 
as  much  as  "  the  letters  and  pamphlets  or  printed  state- 
ments of  the  persons  engaged"  used  by  Mr.  Lang  in 
writing  his  Life  of  Lockhart,  and  which,  "  without  pre- 
judice," I  suggest  have  been  pressed  into  use  rather  too 
exclusively  in  the  interests  of  Lockhart  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen. — I  am,  &c., 

Fulham,  S.W. :  Arthur  H.  Beavan. 

June  27,  1899. 


Old  Wykehamists. 

Sir, — I  think  in  your  review  (June  17)  of  a  History 
of  Winchester  College  you  should  have  named  Thomas 
Adolphus  Trollope,  as  well  as  Anthony,  among  the  list 
of  Mr.  Leach's  omissions  of  eminent  Wykehamists  from 
his  book.  Surely  his  chapters  in  his  autobiography, 
"  What  I  Eemember,"  on  his  old  school  were  almost  top 
detailed  for  general  readers,  possibly  for  collegians  also. — 
I  am,  &c.,  William  Mercer. 

Painswick,  Glos:  June  23,  1899. 


That  Butterfly. 

Mr.  Eyre  Hussey,  an  untiring  critic  of  our  columns, 
whose  remarks  we  rarely  have  the  courage  to  print,  writes 
to  correct  the  author  of  last  week's  "  Thing  Seen  "  calle<l 
"Incident."  How  could  a  June  wind  have  wafted  a 
butterfly  over  the  south  side  of  Fleet-street  ? — north  winds 
do  not  blow  in  June :  such  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Husaey's 
pungent  questions.  We  have  consulted  tlie  writer  of 
"Incident,"  and  he  says  the  wind  was  a  west  wind,  but 
the  butterfly  "tacked."  We  hope  this  will  satisfy  our 
critic. 


i"'July,  1899. 


The   Academy. 
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Holiday  Reading. 

Our    Prize    Competitions. 

RESULT   OF   So.   38. 

Wb  asked  last  week  for  a  list  of  reading  for  holidays,  dividing  the 
day  into  six  periods  :  («)  in  bed,  before  getting  up ;  (b)  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning,  while  resting ;  (c)  after  lunch,  in  a 
hammock  ;  {d)  after  tea  ;  {e)  after  dinner  ;  and  (/)  in  bed,  before 
sleep  ;  and  requiring  a  di  JEerent  book  for  each  time.  Some  excellent 
suggestions  have  been  received  in  reply.  We  like  best  this  from 
H.  Head  Buckingham,  Old  Shoreham,  Sussex  : 

(«)  Jumjle  Book. 
(i)   Comph-at  Angler. 
(<•)    Virijinibus  Puerisque. 
(d)  Pride  and  Prejudice. 
(<)  SotKell. 
(/)  Montaiijne. 

None  of  these  works  make  any  strong  demsind  on  the  mind  ;  all 
can  be  laid  down  after  a  few  minutes  ;  and  all  are  good.  We  quote 
certain  other  lists  also  containing  desirable  holiday  reading,  but  not 
quite  so  suitable  as  that  above  reccmmended  : 

(o)  Essays  of  EAu. 

(*■)  Marius  the  Epicurean. 

(c)  Tennyson 

(d)  Ordeal  of  Iticltard  Fereral, 
(/)    Omar  Khayyam. 

(/)  lleligio  Medici. 

[W.  M.  M.,  DubUn.] 

(a)  The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

(J)  Pippa  Passes. 

{e)  Scholar  Gipsies  (by  John  Baohan), 

(d)  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat, 
((')    Virginibua  Puerisque. 
(/■)  The  Pichwich  Papers. 

[W.  G.  H.,  London.] 
(a)  Omar  Khayyam. 
(A)    Walden. 

(e)  II  Decamerone. 

(d)  The  Gamekeeper  at  Home. 

(e)  The  EgoUt. 

(/)  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

[F.  H.  P.,  Maidencombe.] 
(a)  Pepys'  Diary. 
(ft)  Pride  and  Prejudice. 
(c)  The  Forest  Lovers, 
(il)  Shakespeare  or  Tennyson. 
(e)   Cellini's  Memoirs, 
if)  2Tte  Decameron. 

[C.  R.  D.,  Moseley.] 

(fl)  Boswell, 

(Jl>)  A  Sentimental  Journey, 

(c)  Tlie  Compleat  Angler. 

(d')  Pascal's  Pensies. 

Xe)  Sheridan's  Plays. 

(/)  Clarissa  IlarU  we. 

[W.  E.  T.,  Caterham  Valley.] 

(«■)  The  Bible  ("  Song  of  Solomon  "). 
(J)  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow. 

(c)  The  Dolly  Dialogues. 

(d)  Byron's  Letters, 
(c)  Shakespeare, 
(/•)  Urn  Burial. 

[Mrs.  C,  Ealing.] 

(o)  Hunger.    (This  will  get  jon  np  for  breakfast.) 

(»)  Where  Shall  We  Go?    (There  will  be  no  time  to  go  there ; 

but  what  of  that  I) 
(f)  A   Hard-Headed    Christian.      (In  case  the  hammock -rope 

breaks.) 
(<2)  Dinners  and  Diners.    (To  act  like  a  sherry  and  bitters.) 

(e)  Man  Past  and  Present  or  Well,  After  All .     (Depending 

on  the  lodtring-house  cook.) 
(/■)  Broirn  on  the   Thirty-Nine  Articles.     (It  will  beat  chloral 
into  cocked  bats.) 

[E.  H.,  Ledbury.] 
Replies  received  from :  Miss  H  H.,  Brighton ;  Miss  N.  H.. 
London  ;  Mrs.  E.  N.  L.,  London  :  J.  S.  M.  S..  Kent ;  Miss  G.  N.j 
Bristol  ;  G.  M.  W.,  Hull  ;  A.  S,  London  ;  Miss  M.  B.,  Underbill  ; 
T.  C,  Bnxted  ;  H.  J.,  London  ;  L.  C.  J.,  Edinburgh  ;  J.  D  W., 
London  ;  Mil's  E.  A.,  Ilfracombe  ;  Mrs.  C.  N.,  London  ;  R.  M.  H , 
Eastbourne  ;  H.  H.,  Edgbaston  ;  J.  S ,  London  ;  0.  F.  K.,  Eccles ; 
C.  E.  H.,  London  ;  Miss  E.  M.  L ,  London  ;  Mifs  A.  H.,  London ; 
Mi«8  G.  M.,  London  ;  Miss  E.  L.  K.,  DubUn  ;  D.  V.,  Winchelsea  ; 
B.  W.,  Liverpool  ;  8.  C,  Brighton  ;   A.  T.  B ,  Cambe.  ;   A.  B.  B., 


Malvern  ;  Miss  I.  B.,  London  ;  M.  B.  A.,  Manchester ;  F.  G.  C, 
Hull  ;  G.  W.  C,  Woking  ;  J.  W.  F.,  London  ;  B.  R.,  London  ;  Lady 
M.  S.,  London  ;  J.  H.,  Cheltenham  ;  No  Name,  Aston  Manor  ;  Mrs. 
E.  B.,  Liverpool  ;  F.  G.  N.,  Rugby  ;  A.  C,  Stirling  :  M.  H.  B., 
Leicester ;  H.  J.,  London  ;  F.  B.  D  ,  Torquay  ;  F.  W.,  Oxford  ; 
H.  S.,  Woburn  ;  F.  A.  P.,  Sandgate  ;  Miss  G.,  Reigate. 


Competition  No.  39. 


In  Mr.  Lang's  story  "A  Bookman's  Purgatory,  in  Books  and 
Bookmen,  we  read  :  "  Blinton  was  wont  to  say  he  expected  to  come 
across '  Triolets  of  a  Tribune,'  by  Mr.  John  Bright,  and  '  Original 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,'  by  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  if  he  only 
hunted  long  enough."  Let  us  suppose  that  he  did  hunt  long 
enough,  and  came  upon  Mr.  Labouchere'a  work.  For  the  best 
selection  from  its  pages,  not  exceeding  24  lines,  we  offer  a  prize  of  a 
guinea. 

Bulbs. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  July  t.  Each  answer  must  be  aociompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  in  the  third  column  of  p.  24  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
and  addresses  should  always  be  given :  we  cannot  consider  anony- 
mous answers.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one  attempt  at 
solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon  ; 
otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  June  2g. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Kilpatrick  (Hfiv.  T.),  Christian  Character (T.  &  T.  Cla-k)    2/0 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Rickards  (M.  S.  C),  Music  from  the  Maze (Chiswick  Presa)  net    4/6 

HajlinjjB  (D.  M.),  Realism    (Unwin) 

Maugham  (H.  N.),  Sir  Paul  Pindar (Grant  Richards)  net  13/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY, 

"Mid-On,"  Seventv-one,  Not  Out (Blackwood)    0/0 

Garland  (H.),  The  Trail  at  the  Gold-seekers  (Macmillan)    0/0 

Foster  (M.),  Masters  of  Medicine  :  Claude  Bernard (Unwin)    3/0 

Parkman  (F.),  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  and  the  Indian  War  after  the 

Conquest  of  Canada (Macmiltsn)  net  17/0 

Foiter  (w.),  Letters  Received  by  the  East  India  Company.    Vol.  III.,  1015 

(Sampson,  Low) 
Bax  (E.  B.),  The  Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  1525-1520 {Sonnenschein)    0/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY, 

Porter  (T.  C),  Impressions  of  America (Pearson)  10/6 

Kirk  (R,  C),  Twelve  Months  in  Klondike    (Heinemanu)    6,0 

Gierke  (E.  M.),  Fable  and  Song  in  Italy (Richards)    6/0 

Furness  (H.),  Australian  Sketches (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)    2/B 

Little  (W.  J.  Kno,x),  Sketches  and  Studies  in  South  Africa (Isbister) 

Moncrietf  (A.  R.  H.),  Black's  Guide  to  Somerset (Black)    2/6 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Carpenter  (G.  H.),  Insects,  Their  Structure  and  Life  (Dent),  net    4/6 

Bidwell  (S.>,  Curiosities  of  Life  and  Sight  (Sonnenschein)    2/0 

Massee  (G.),  Teit-Book  of  Plant  Diseases (Duckworth)  net    6,0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mathews  (N.),  Early  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts  in  the  City  Reference 

Library,  Bristol  (Hemmons) 

United  Slates  Geological  Survey.    1896-7.    Parts  I.,  III.,  and  IV. 

(Government  Printing  Office,  Washington) 

Minchin  (H.  C),  The  Arcadians (Unwin)  net 

The  Geographical  Journal.    Vol.  XIII (Royal  Geographical  Society) 

Coihead  (A.  C),  Cricket  Records (Lawrence  &  Bullen) 

NEW  EDITIONS, 

HuBkin  (J.),  Prfctorita.     Vol.  II (Deni,)  net    5/0 

Handbook  to  Somerset.    Fifth  Edition   (Murray)    6/0 

Dickens  (C),  Old  Curiosity  Shop.    2  vols (Dent)  each    1/0 

Dowar  (G.  A.  B.),  Wild  Life  in  Hampshire  Highlands  .  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.)  net    7/6 

Busch  (Dr.  M.),  Bismarck.    Condensed  Edition (Macmillan)  net  10/0 

Murray  (Dr.  J.  A.  W.),  A  New  English  Dictionary.     (Reissue  in  Monthly 

Paris.)    Part  I (Clarendon  Press) 

Herfoid  (C.  H.),  Shakespeare's  Works.    Vol.  VI (Macmillan) 

"Saul  Smiff. '    The  Pottle  Piipcrs,  Third  Impression     . 

Gorman  (W.  G.),  (;onveil8  to  Home.    Fourth  Ediiion  ..  (Sonnenschein)  net 
The  Chiswick  Shakespeare  ;  "As  You  Like  It"    (Bell)  net 

*j^*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


e/o 


3/8 

1/0 


3/6 

5/0 

2,'6 
1/0 


Announcements. 

Forest  Notes  is  the  title  of  a  little  collection  of  country  poems 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lee-Hamilton  which  Mr.  Grant 
Richards  will  publish  ou  July  -1. 

Last  week  Mr.  J.  C.  Snaith's  cricket  novel,  Willow  the  King, 
which  is  published  at  six  shillings,  was  attributed  to  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Bnaith,  and  pricotiWive  shillings. 
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TUB    MARIA    GREY    TRAINING    OOL- 
L£OE.  Sftlatbury  Rwd.  BrondMliurr.  Umaon.  N.W. 


Monthly,  price  Tlalf-a-Crown- 


A  POLL  (X)UR8E  ol  TRAINING  in  |>r»|«Tfttlou  for  th« 
CAMBRllKJB  TRAL-IIE118*  I'KKTirU'ATl!  Id  th*  Tbeory 
•q4  PnaUee  of  Teaching  U  offvreJ  tu  Lwlitt  whu  deain  to 
■Moone  TMcbvTK. 

Kindavxmfteo  T<e«cben  art*  also  pnpartO  f»r  Uir  lliitx-r  C«r- 
tifteato  of  Ibe  NaUooat  Frovbol  Iltitou.  Junior  Slwhiitri  are 
prvfiarvd  ff>r  the C^mliriditv  Htghcr  Lk*\  Exaiuiualtima. 

HchuLanhtjw aff«rt<d  iu  all  DtvuiorB. 

COLUHIEYKAK  BEUINS  HKITKMUEK  laib.  Itw. 

Tba  Wtakwotth  Hall  of  K<«i<l«ii<-t-  for  Twcoty-ooeHtudeots 
will  bo  opeood opposite  th«('ollc<i;e  Id  S«|itcntlwr,  188B. 

AddhM  MIh  Alick  W«x)i>!>.  rrinoiiMil.  Thv  Maria  Urvy 
Ttalulof  CoUrg<,  8alusbury  Road.  Bromieabury.  N.W. 


OROUGH       of      DERBY. 


B 


PAL    TECHNICAL    COLLEGE. 

iDvit«4l     fur    ttic    appoiuttneiit    of  , 


MfNK 

AIM'LICATIONS     arc    _ 

PRINCIPAL  to  tlie  aUivtf  College.     I'lirttirr  particulars  can 
bt  obtMiufd  Mil  ai-pticatiou  to  the  nitdrrslllDtnl. 

Arplicatiuus   iDust   be   arut    id    uot   later   tbau   Tuesday, 
July  '23Ui. 
OanTaaviog  In  an;  fnrm  will  Iw  a  dU qualification. 

WILLIAM  C01)r£K.  Honorary  Stcretary. 
I>erb7.  JoDC  2*th,  1809. 


OATALOQUE8. 


WILLIAMS        ft      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  rOREIGR  BOOKS, 
11,  Haarietta  Streot,  Corent  Garden.  90,  South  Fredariok  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Straet,  Oxford. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contests  roH  JULY. 
THE  CONSERVATISM  of  PRESIDENT  KRUQER.    By  Hebbebt  Paul. 
THE  VOICE  of  the  UITLINDERS.    By  Fbank  Saffobd. 
PURITAXISVI  and  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.    By  ProfeBSor  Dowden. 
THE  SITUATION  io  FRANCE.     By  E.  D. 

THE  PRESENT  PHASE  of  tho  TEMPERANCE  QUESTION.    By  Canon  Hicks. 
LAMB  and  KEATS.     By  Kbedbbic  Habbison. 

THE  TROUBLES  of  a  CATHOLIC  DEMOCRACY.    By  William  Babby,  D.D. 
THE  POSSIBILITY  of  a  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY.    By  A  Modbbk  Catholic. 
DENMARK  and  GERMANY.    By  George  BBiNDES. 
THE  CANCER  PROBLEM.    By  Wools  Hutchinson,  M.D. 
THE  INDEPENDENCE  of  CUBA.    By  Antonio  G.  Pkbez,  LL.D. 
THE  IMPERIALISM  of  BRITISH  TRADE.    By  RiTOBTas. 

London  :  ISBISTER  k  CO.,  Limited,  Oovcnt  Garden,  W.C. 


F 


CATALOGUES  poat  fr«e  on  application. 

OREIGN    BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 
prompttr  lapplied  on  moderate  termt. 
OATALOGOES  on  applloatlon. 

DULAU    *    CO..   S7,    BOHO    BQITARE. 


IMPORTANT.-PRTNTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KINO,  SELL  k  RAILTON.  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  FubUshert.  12,  Goufih  t^quare,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  E.C.,haTespeoiall7-built  Rotary  and  otherfiistMachiues 
for  printing  lUustnUed  or  other  Publications  and  epecially •built 
MaohlneaTor  fast  folding  and  coveriug  8,  16,  24,  or  33-page 
Joomala  at  one  operation. 

AdrJoe  and  aadstauce  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
Hew  Journals. 

Faoilitiea  upon  fehe  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  AdTer* 
Using  and  PuDlisbing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  85121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

KELMSCOTT  PRESS  BOOKS  WANTED. 
— jEfi  each  offered  for  "  lliblia  Innocentium,"  "Shake- 
Biieare,"     *' Herrick,"     "  Atalauta,"     "  Higurd,"     *"  Clitteriug 
Plain,"   "  Florus,"  *'  Love  la  Euough."   '*  Shelley."   "  Keats. 
" ^aTonarola,''   "Poems  by  the  Way,'*   "Sirtonia,"   "Well  at 
World's  End,"  "Coleridge,"    ■'Rossetti."   "Laiules,*'   "Gueue- 
vere,"  '*  Godefrey."  and  reiiorta  of  any  others.    Rare  and  Out- 
of-print  Books  suoplied,  any  subject.   State  Wants.— EDWARD  ' 
BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  John  Bright  Street,   Bir-  , 
mingham.  I 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.— A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Muieum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Aathor  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
March,  or  In  seeing  Work  through  the  Presp.  Translations 
undertaken  from  Frencb,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  O.  Dallas,  6.  Vnmival  Street,  London,  E.O.  1 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly   and   accurately  I 
dona     lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references.  1 
Malti-Copies.-AddTe8S,  Hiss  E.  M..  18,  HorUmer  Crescent,  N.W. 


THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

No.  269.— JULY,  1899. 

ARE  WE  TO  LOSE  SOUTH  AFRICA?     By  Sir  Sidickt  Bhippabo,  K.C.M.G.  flate  Admlnistriito    an 

Chief  Ma;ri8trate  of  British  Bechuaualand). 
SCHOOL  CHILDRKN  as  WAQE-BARNKRa.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JoHic  GfousT,  M.P. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  of  WOMEN  in  CONGRESS.    By  tho  Couictkss  of  Abbudkeit. 
THE  OPEN  SPACES  of  the  FUTURE.    By  Miss  Octavia  Uiul. 
THE  MEDIiEVAL  SUNDAY.    By  the  Rev.  Father  Thdrstojt,  S.J. 
THE    NATIVE   AUSTRALIAN    FAMILY.     By  Miss  Edith  Simcox. 
DANTE'S  GHOSTS.    By  D.  B.  Fbaeok,  C.B. 

WHILE  WAITING  in  a  FRIEND'S  ROOM.    By  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Aloiekok  West,  K.C.B. 
THE  TEETH  of  the  SCHOOLBOY.    By  Edwin  CoLLiifs  (Editor  of  "  The  Dentiet "). 
THE  OUTLOOK  at  OTTAWA.    By  J.  G.  Siiead  Cox. 
THE  ENGLISH  MASQUE.    By  Professor  Edwaed  Dowdes. 

IS  THERE  REALLY  a  "CRISIS"  in  the  CHURCH?    By  the  Hon.  Sir  Chaeles  Roe. 
LORD  ELLENBOROUGH.    By  Sir  Spkhcee  Walpole,  K.C.B. 
OLD-AGE    PENSIONS    in    FRANCE.     By  Aethce  F.  Wood. 
PARLIAMENTARY  GOVERNMENT  iu  JAPAN.    By  H.  N.  G.  BusBBr. 
A  SUPREME  MOMENT    (a  Play  in  one  Act).     By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CtipposD. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
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TYPK-WRITING, 
AUTHORS* 


IHE  SOLICITORS' TYPE-WRITING  CO., 

63b,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fiebls,  type  AUTHORS'  MSS.  in- 
telligently and  quickly.  Special  rates  for  couiracte.  Typing 
iu  foreign  languages. 

by  fx-JournaliBt.^ 
MSB.  carefully,  promptly  copied  from 
»d.  per  l.oort  words,  inclusive.  Poctrv,  Plays.  Superior 
machine  aod  paper.  S|>oclmcn  free.— J.  Mason,  4,  Grange 
Road,  Egbfim,  surrey. 


A  Thin  Cocoa. 

EPPS'S 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their 
excess  of  oil,  learing  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  inawder— a  pro- 
duct which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  con- 
sisterce  of  tea, of  which  it  is  now  with  many,  beneflcially  taking 
the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  sttmuhint, 
supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 
Slid  only  in  labelled  tins.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  of  your 
tradciman,  a  tin  will  be  sent  post  free  for  9  stamps.— James 
Eprs  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  HomoBOpathic  Chemists,  London. 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 
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PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENTS  TO  "THE  ACADEMY." 

The  following  have  appeared,  and  the  numhera  containing  them  can  still  be  obtained;  or 

Complete  Sets  may  be  had  separately  for  3s.  6d.  : — 

ROBERT   BROWNING. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PERCY    BY3SHE 

SHELLEY. 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 
JONATHAN   SWIFT. 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 


BEN  JONSON. 
JOHN   KEATS. 
SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
TOM  HOOD. 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
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fis,  ciich, 

FROM 
THE 


PLAIN  TALES 
LIFE'S  HANDICAP. 


HILLS. 


Being  Stories  of  Mine  Own  People. 


FOURTH  THOUSAND. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

"ELIZABErHand  HER  GERMAN  QAROEN." 

THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER 

Extra  crown  8vo,  Ct>. 

SPECTATOR— "The  ftuthor  of  •Elizabeth  and 
her  (ierman  (Jarden'  has  writteo  a  Becond  Iniok  of  the 
Bamo  description,  which  is  even  more  charming;  than 

her  first In  her  company  we  have  never  l»een  dull, 

no  paffes  have  to  bo  flipped,  and  the  only  regret  is 
that  there  arc  not  more  to  read." 

NEW  AND  CHEAPBR  EDITION  IN  ONE  VOL 

{CondciiBed.) 

Extni  crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 

BISMARCK: 

Some  Secret  Pages  of  his  History. 

Being  a   Diary   keot    by    Dr.     MORITZ    BU8CH 

(luring    Twenty -fi PC    Years*    Otlicitl    and    Private 
Intercourse  with  the  Groat  Chancellor. 

THREE  HISTORICAL  ROMANCEST 
RICHARD  CARVEL.    By  Winston 

CHURCUILL,     Author     (if     "The     Celebrity." 
t'rown  >.vo,  (i.-^. 
•«*  Upwards  of  10.000  copies  have  been  sold  In 
America  within  three  weeks  of  publication. 

ENQLISH     REVIEWS. 
.OBSEBrEK.—"A  fine  historical    story  of  early 
American    days ;    full    of    incident    and    *  go,'   and 
admirably  writt.pn." 

DAILY  T£LKGBAPH.— "Fan  of  (tood  things. 
The  narrative  excels  in  iucidente,  interesting,  vivid, 
and  picturestiue." 

AMERICAN     REVIEWS. 
N.Y.    TBIBUME.—" A  remarkably  workmanlike 
production," 

BOOKMAN  (U.S.A.).— "Mr.  ChurchiU  has  cause 
to  feel  proud  of  his  work." 

i('>S7'0JV^i/E«.l£i.—"  Pure  romance  of  the  most 
captivating  and  alluring  order." 

RUPERT,  by  the  GRACE  of  GOD. 

By  DORA  GKEENWELL  McCHESNKY.    Crown 
8vo.  fis. 
ATllES ^l-WM.—*^  k  Pingiilarly  Bncce*Bful  speoi* 
men  of  ttie  '  historical'  Miction  of  the  day." 

WO/2iy.— "The  reader  will  rapidly  find  his  at- 
tention absorl>ed  by  a  really  btirnng  picture  of 
stirring  times.*' 

HUGH   6WYETH:  a  Roundhead 

Cavalier,      liy  llEULAU   MARIE   DIX.      Crown 
8vo,  68. 
OliSEUVER.—^" K  romance    of    the    seventeenth 
century  full  of  spirit  and  *  go.*  " 

BOOKMAN.—  '  A  stirring  tale Thoroughly  well 

told  aTul  iutere.^ting.'" 

LEEDS  MEHiUBY.—" All  attractive,  capable 
story  of  the  closing  scenes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.'* 

KOLF  UOLDREWOOD'S  NEW  NOVSL. 

"WAR  to  the  KNIFE  " ;  or,  Tangatt 

Maori.    Cruwu  8vo,  (is. 
ACADE3iy. — "  A  Btirrinj?  romance." 

RHODA  IJROUGHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE   GAME    and  the   CANDLE. 

Crown  Hvo,  6s, 

MRS  HENRY  WOODS  NOVELS, 

The  New  iinU  Cheaper  Ktlilioiis,  each  Stor\  in  one 
volume,  crown  8vo,  red  clolli,  price  lis.  Od.,  or  iu 
green  cloth,  price  2s.,  may  Ijo  obtained  at  aM 
lltioksellers,  where  a  complete  list  of  the  Thirty- 
peven  Stories  ina.y !»  seen. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

ROBIN.     By  Mrs.   Parr.     Crown 

8vo,  3r.  Od. 
GBAflllC.—"  Aw  exceedingly  gr.:cetul   aud   at- 
tractive tale." 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Now,  when  the  interest  in  the  year's  pictures  is  exhausted, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  gone,  Mr.  Rhodes  a  D.C.L.,  and  Fiona 
McLeod  proved  to  be  Fiona  McLeod,  wo  are  reluctant  to 
lessen  the  number  of  subjects  for  gossip.  Yet  we  must 
do  so.  Some  person,  possibly  malicious,  probably  feckless, 
has  spread  a  report  that  the  AcADEirY  has  changed,  or  is 
about  to  change,  ownership.  The  rumour  is  absolutely 
without  foundation. 


With  the  beginning  of  next  year  Punch  will  undergo 
very  considerable  changes  in  form,  size,  and  character. 
Among  other  things,  a  wider  scope  will  be  given  to  literary 
matter. 


TirE  late  Victor  Cherbuliez  was  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  gentleman  of  letters.  He  was  learned,  cultured, 
witty ;  he  loved  books  and  he  loved  Nature  too — particularly 
in  the  form  of  roses ;  he  was  interested  in  politics,  in 
scholarship,  and  in  art.  He  began  his  career  as  a  novelist 
in  1 863,  with  Conite  Kostia,  and  everyone  was  delighted. 
Since  then  he  has  poured  out  fiction  copiously,  passing  by 
degrees  into  the  naturalistic  school.  He  wrote  an  excellent 
work  on  Greek  art,  Apropos  cCun  Cheval;  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy ;  he  reviewed  books  for  the 
Revtie  des  Deux  Mondes,  his  particular  gift  being  rapid 
and  attractive  summary.  He  was  not  great,  and  latterly 
people  were  finding  it  out ;  but  he  was  e.xceedingly  accom- 
plished.    He  died  suddenly  last  week  at  the  age  of  seventy. 


A  NEW  and  characteristic  story  of  Bjomson  is  related 
by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post.  The 
recent  Congress  of  the  Scandinavian  Press,  at  Christiania, 
was  a  very  important  affair,  including  receptions  by  King 
Oscar  and  the  Municipality  of  Christiania,  and  Bjiimson 
and  Ibsen  had  both  been  invited  to  take  part  in  it. 
Neither,  however,  put  in  an  appearance.  Ibsen  wrote  a 
polite  letter  e.Tplaining  that  his  old  age  prevented  him 
from  accepting  the  invitation.  Bjiimson  was  not  so 
courteous.  He  sent  the  following  tel^ram  to  the 
President  of  the  Congress :  "  I  do  not  make  long  voyages 
to  dine  with  people  who  spread  calumnies  against  me, 
and  attack  my  honour  daily." 


Ibsex,  says  the  same  authority,  is  working  at  a  drama, 
the  title  of  which  he  is  concealing  jealously.  He  hopes 
to  complete  the  work  by  the  autumn.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  produced  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Municipal  Theatre  of  Christiania,  the  author  not  con- 
sidering it  suitable  for  that  occasion.  Ibsen  is  thinking 
of  writing  his  memoirs. 


The  drawing  by  Mr.  W.  Nicholson  which  serves  as 
frontispiece  to  The  Hooligan  NighU,  and  is  reproduced  in 
our  review  of  that  book,  on  another  page,  is  not,  it  should 
be  understood,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Rook's  hero,  but  a 
character-sketch  of  the  Hooligan  type.  We  have  seen  a 
photograph  of  Young  Alf,  the  central  figure  of  the  book. 
He  has  neither  the  brutality  nor  sensuality  of  Mr.  Nichol- 


son's imaginary  sitter,  but  is  clean  cut,  alert,  and  intelligent- 
looking.      Young  Alf's  rule  of  life — 

If  joii  waut  a  iiiig  yoa  got  to  take  it — 

would,   by  the  way,    miiko   an    excellent  motto   for  Im- 
periali.st  Britain. 


Tirs   most  popular  books  in  America  during  the  past 
montli  were  still 

Diivld  fiarniit.     E.  N.  Westcott. 

When  Km'(j!d/in(iil  wdi  in  Flower.     E.  Caskoien. 
Mr.  Dovley.     F.  P.  Dunne. 
IIM  Roek.    T.  N  Page. 

Tlie  Dag's  ]Viir!c.     R.  Kipling. 
Aylwiii.     T.  Watts-Duuton. 
Dross.     H.  S.  Merriman. 

Surely  America   has   beea    reading   David    JTurum    long 
enough. 


It  will  surprise  many  persons  to  hear  that  Mr.  Douglas 
Sladen  has  severed  his  conne.xion  with  Who's  Who.  The 
circumstances  leading  him  to  take  this  stop  need  not  be 
explained  ;  but  Mr.  Sladen  expresses  his  intention  of ' 
bringing  out  an  annual  of  his  own,  ujion  which  he  will  set 
to  work  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  arc  complete.  This 
publication  will  be  similar  in  character  to  Who's  Who,  but 
will  also  contain  an  entirely  new  feature  of  importance. 


We  hope  that  some  day  the  Pall  Mall  Gatette  will 
publish  a  selection  of  the  little  poems  that  flutter  through 
its  Occasional  paragraphs.  The  following  verses,  which 
appeared  in  our  contemporary  last  Wednesday,  have  a 
note  of  personality  and  feeling  not  usual  in  newspaper 
verse : 

So  I  have  harvested  my  woiuauhood 
Into  one  tiill  green  busli  of  southeruwood  ; 
And  if  the  leaves  are  green  about  your  feet, 
And  if  my  fragrance  on  a  day  should  meet 
And  brace  your  weariness,  why,  not  in  vain 
Shall  I  have  husbanded  from  sun  and  rain 
My  spices  if  you  chauco  to  find  them  sweet. 

I  have  grown  up  beneath  the  sheltering  fthade 
Of  roses  :  roses'  poignant  scents  have  made 
My  sharp  spice  sweeter  than  'twas  wont  to  be. 
Therefore,  if  any  vagrant  gather  me 
And  wear  me  in  his  bosom,  I  will  give 
Him  dreams  of  roses  ;  he  shall  dream  and  live. 
And  wake  to  find  the  rose  a  verity. 

Gather  me,  gather.     I  have  dreams  to  sell. 
The  sea  is  not  by  any  fiuted  shell 
More  faithfully  remembered,  than  I  keep 
My  thought  of  roses,  through  beguiling  sleep 
And  the  bewildering  day.     I'll  give  to  him 
Who  gathers  me  more  sweetness  than  he'd  dream 
Without  me — -more  than  any  lily  could  ; 
I  that  am  flowerless,  being  southernwood. 


Some  time  ago  a  volume  of  short  stories  entitled  A 
Drowning  Courfthip  was  published.  The  other  day  a 
customer  entered  a  book-shop  and  asked  for  the  book. 
He  was  handed  Tha  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning. 
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Om  or  two  changes  in  publishing  firms  are  announced. 
MetBim.  Harper  &  Brothers  anil  Messrs.  McClure,  Doublo- 
doy  &  Co.  are  uniting  their  forces,  and  sliould  make  a 
very  strong  combinution.  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  have, 
meanwhile,  dissolved  partnership.  Mr.  Service  retires 
altogether  from  publishing,  and  Mr.  Paton  joins  Messrs. 
Nisbet,  who  will  henceforward  issue  the  books  associated 
with  his  late  firm,  among  them  being  some  good  illustrated 
e<litions  of  standard  books  and  some  of  Mrs.  Atherton's 
novels. 


It  is,  of  course,  in  America  that  the  effects  of  the 
Harper  &  McClure  alliance  will  be  most  noticeably  felt, 
but  they  will  pwbably  extend  to  this  country  too.  In  an 
interview  publishetl  in  the  New  York  Sun  Mr.  Harper 
says :  "  We  have  some  plans  looking  toward  developments 
in  the  magazine  world  in  a  field  in  which  Mr.  McClure  has 
been  very  successful.  Mr.  McClure  believes,  too,  that  our 
facilities  would  enable  us  to  carry  out  together  certain 
important  publishing  plans  of  liis,  since  we  have  one  of 
tlie  largest  plants  in  the  country,  and  issue  more  peri- 
odicals than  any  other  liouse.  So,  finding  a  number  of 
points  of  common  interest,  we  decided  to  work  togetlier." 
A  work  of  very  considerable  dimensions  and  importance 
is  already  announced  to  be  published  by  the  amalga- 
mation— T/ie  Harper- Me  dure  Encyclopedia.  This  will  be, 
it  is  said,  the  most  ambitious  encyclopiedia  yet  projected. 


The  Daily  News  Weekly  is  rather  a  light-hearted  mis- 
cellany than  a  summary  of  tlie  week.  Everyone  seems  to 
be  un<ler  orders  to  be  lively,  so  much  so  that  an  article  by 
Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen  is  headed  by  a  drawing  of  that  gentle- 
man astride  on  a  whale,  or  something  very  like  one,  with 
the  legend  beneatli,  "  He  struck  oil."  In  its  first  number 
Mr.  Kichard  Whiteing  has  a  sketch  in  the  manner  of 
No.  5,  John  Street,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitchett,  the  author  of 
Fights  for  the  ;Flag,  tells  why  Australians  are  loyal.  Mr. 
Fitchett,  by  the  way,  is  also  contributing  to  the  Spectator 
his  impressions  of  London. 


Now  that  the  cause  of  Finland  is  arousing  so  much 
attention,  and  a  memorial  has  even  been  sent  from  certain 
English  friends  of  freedom  to  the  Czar,  our  readers  might 
like  to  look  again  at  a  clever  novel  by  Miss  Elsa  D'Esterre 
Keeling,  called  Appasionata,  published  in  1893,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  great  part  in  Finland,  and  the  heroine 
a  Finnish  girl  who  marries  a  Russian.  The  book,  a 
German  translation  of  which  exists,  serves  as  a  useful 
commentary  on  the  present  situation. 


Apropos  of  Finland,  the  periodical,  to  which  we  lately 
referred,  that  has  been  founded  to  further  the  cause  of 
the  Finns,  has  quickly  been  followed  by  Italy,  a  periodical 
intended  to  draw  closer  together  the  country  after  which 
it  is  named  and  Great  Britain.  Italy,  "  the  only  English 
Organ  for  Italians  and  Friends  of  Italy  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  hopes  "to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
two  countries,  which,  albeit  far  ajiart  in  point  of  nationality, 
climate,  customs,  and  religious  feeling,  are  proceeding  on 
parallel  lines  towards  the  goal  of  the  good,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  true,"  and  it  is  apparently  conducted  by 
Italian  editor.     The  little  paper  is  a  monthly. 


an 


The  American  Bookman  states  that  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome's 
next  book  will  probably  be  entitled  'J'hree  Men  on  a  Bicycle, 
and  will  describe  a  tour  in  the  Black  Forest. 


The  Book  of  the  Art  Workers'  Masijue,  which  we 
noticed  last  week,  is  also  the  Summer  Number  of  The 
Studio,  and  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
editor  of  The  Studio.  It  is  yet  another  example  of  his 
taste  and  thoroughness. 


Tire  fanciful  iiortrait  of  the  Irish  poet  and  mystic,  Mr- 
William  Butler  Yeats,  which  we  give  below  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  W.  T.  Horton.  Mr.  Ilorton,  as  joint  author  with 
Mr.  Yeats  of  A  Book  of  Images,  should  know  his  subject 
well.      He  has   made   liis  picture   both   a  portrait   and 


MU.    W.    B.    YEATS. 
JDrawn  4y  W.  T.  Horton. 

criticism.  Mr.  Yeats's  experiments  in  necromancy  are 
suggested  by  the  retort  and  the  volume  on  which  he 
stands,  his  poetry  and  mysticism  by  other  books  ;  and 
there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  drawing  that  has  not 
special  significance.  One  thing,  however,  the  artist  has 
not  ({uite  realised — Mr.  Yeats's  height.  The  poet  is  long 
and  willowy. 


We  find  the  following    announcement    in    the    Paris 
Journal : 

En  attendant,  le  joubnal  publiera  les 
rillATES  DE  LA  MER, 
emouvante  nouvelle,  iiiOdite  de 

H.-G.  WELLS, 
le  cclobre  romancier  anglais,  qui  unit  a  la  verve  anmsaute 
de  Jules  Verne  la  profondeur   et  I'etfangete  d'invention 
d'Edgard  Poi'. 

Traduction  Litterale  de 

M.  Henry  D.  Davray. 


Passages  from  the  new  Stevenson  letters  in  Scribner's. 

From  a  reply  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  sen.,  who  had  complained 

of  the   confrontation,   in    "  Admiral   Guinea,"    of    Pew's 

blackguardism  and  the  captain's  piety.     November,  188-1 ; 

Religion  is  in  the  world ;  I  do  not  think  you  are  the 

man  to  deny  the  importance  of  its  rule ;  and  I  have  long 

decided  not  to  leave  it  on  one  side  in  art.     The  opposition 

of  the  Admiral  and  Mr.  Pew  is  not,  to  luy  eyes,   eithfsr 

horrible  or  irreverent;  but  it  may  bo,  and  it  prot  bly  is, 

very  ill  doue :  what  then  ?    This  is  a  failure  ;  betl      luck 

next  time :  more  power  to   the  elbow,   more  dijc.    lion, 

more  wisdom  iu  the  design,  and  the  old  defeat  bee.  ^mes 

the  scene  of  the  new  victory.     Conceru  yourself  about  no 

failure ;  they  do  not  cost  lives,  as  in  eugiueering ;  they  are 

the pitrres  }>erdues  of  successes.     Fame  is  (truly)  a  vapour, 

do  not  thiuk  of  it ;  if  the  writer  means  well  and  tries  hard, 

no  failure  will  injure  him,  whether  with  God  or  man. 

To  Mr.  Henley : 

But  I  do  desire  a  book  of  adventure — a  romance — and 
no  man  will  get  or  write  me  one.  Dumas  I  have  read  and 
re-read  too  often  ;  Scott,  too,  and  I  am  short.  I  want  to 
hear  swords  clash.     I  want  a  book  to  begin  iu  a  good 
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way ;  a  book,  I  guess,  like  Treasure  Island,  alas  !  which  I 
have  never  read,  and  cannot  though  I  live  to  ninety.  I 
would  God  that  some  one  else  had  written  it !  By  all  that 
I  can  learu,  it  is  the  very  book  for  my  complaint.  I  like 
the  way  I  hear  it  opens  ;  and  they  tell  me  John  Silver  is 
good  fun.  And  to  me  it  is,  and  must  ever  be,  a  dream 
unrealised,  a  book  unwritten. 

To  J.  A.  Symonds  : 

Have  you  read  Huckleberry  Finn  ?  It  contains  many 
excellent  things  ;  above  all,  the  whole  story  of  a  healthy 
boy's  dealings  with  his  conscience,  incredibly  well  done. 

To  P.  G.  Hamerton  : 

I  am  almost  glad  to  have  seen  death  so  close  with  all 
my  wits  about  me,  and  not  in  the  customary  lassitude  and 
disenchantment  of  disease.  Even  thus  clearly  beheld  I 
find  him  not  so  terrible  as  we  suppose.  But,  indeed,  with 
the  passing  of  years,  the  decay  of  strf  ngth,  the  loss  of  all 
my  old  active  and  pleasant  habits,  there  grows  more  and 
more  upon  me  that  belief  in  the  kindness  of  this  scheme  of 
things,  and  the  goodness  of  our  veiled  God,  which  is  an 
excellent  and  pacifying  compensation. 


In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gosse  from  Bournemouth,  Stevenson 
thus  subscribed  himself :  "  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson,  the 
Hermit  of  Skerryvore.  Author  of  '  John  Vane  Tempest : 
a  Romance,'  '  Herbert  and  Henrietta ;  or,  the  Nemesis  of 
Sentiment,'  'The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Colonel  Bludyer 
Fortescue,'  '  Happy  Homes  and  Hairy  Faces,'  '  A  Pound 
of  Feathers  and  a  Pound  of  Lead,'  part  author  of  '  Minn's 
Complete  Capricious  Correspondent :  a  Manual  of  Natty, 
Natural,  and  Knowing  Letters,'  and  editor  of  the  '  Poetical 
Kemains  of  Samuel  Burt  Crabbe,  known  as  the  melodious 
Bottle-Holder.'  Uniform  with  the  above  :  '  The  Life  and 
Pemains  of  the  Eeverend  Jacob  Degray  Squab,'  author  of 
'  Heave-yo  for  the  New  Jerusalem,'  '  A  Box  of  Candles  ; 
or  the  Patent  Spiritual  Safety  Match,'  and  'A  Day  with 
the  Heavenly  Harriers.'  " 


How  many  people  are  aware  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  once 
■wrote  a  pretty  considerable  serial  which  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  leave  in  the  pages  of  the  magazine  where  it 
appeared.  It  was  an  Irish  story,  and  saw  the  light  in  the 
Young  Man  shortly  after  Mr.  Barrie  was  "  discovered  "  by 
Dr.  Nicoll.  These  were  the  days  of  his  nom-de-pltcme 
"  Gavin  Ogilvy."  The  tale  had  little  signs  of  the  Barrie 
we  now  know,  though  there  is  a  slight  similarity  between 
the  opening  chapters  and  the  beginning  of  Sentimental 
Tommy.  Mr.  Barrie  is,  like  all  true  Scots,  an  economical 
workman,  and  if  he  hits  on  a  good  idea  in  an  article  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  elaborate  it  in  his  "  full  dress  "  books.  By 
the  way,  it  is  curious  how  few  of  his  clever  things  have  got 
into  circulation.  For  example,  could  anything  be  neater 
than  his  definition,  which  still  holds  good,  of  the  two  kinds 
of  realism  :  "  One  de-scribes  the  cup  with  the  crack  in  it, 
the  other  the  crack  in  the  cup."  One  wonders  if  his 
politics  remain  as  they  were  in  the  days  when  ho  wrote  of 
Lord  Rosebery  :  "  He  was  a  peer ;  I  flung  a  clod  at  him  ; 
these  were  my  politics." 


Fko.m  an  article  in  the  Arena,  by  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke, 
entitled  "A  Japanese  View  of  Kipling,"  we  cull  a  few 
blossoms : 

Stevenson,  Barrie,  Watson.  Then  came  Kipling,  and 
the  public  surveyed  him  between  its  half-closed  eyes,  like 
the  Viceroy  watching  Mellish  with  the  fumigatory,  and 
said,  "Evidently  this  is  the  wrong  tiger;  but  it  is  an 
original  animal." 

In  1888  the  Plain  Tales  from  the  mils  came  out.  When 
the  writer  (an  utter  stranger  to  Kipling's  fame  ihen)  tock 
nj)  a  cojiy  of  the  book,  the  summer  evening  was  lazy  in 
Hot  Sjirings,  and  a  mighty  host  of  mosquitoes  was  spoiling 
the  amiable  temper  of  a  j)atient  lamp.  But  the  sorcery  of 
words  in  the  very  first  piece,  "  Lispeth,"  struck  him. 
He  gasped,  smiled,  soUloquised,  and  said,  among  many 
other  things,  "This  man  may  write  how  a  ben  picked  a 
grain,  and  I  would  pronoimce  his  accoimt  artistic." 


Anglo-Saxon  genius  is  much  with  Kant  aud  Scott 
French  and  the  Orient  are  different.  Kipling  came  from 
the  Orient.     "  Soldiers  Three  "  was  publifhed  in  1888. 

Moliere  may  very  likely  treat  Kiplinj;;  with  respect. 
Mr.  Kipling's  wit  is  as  dry  and  as  calm  mid  as  solemn  as 
a  mule  putting  a  boy  through  the  most  extraordinary 
acrobatic  feat  of  jumping  between  its  long  ears  and  over 
its  head. 

Speaking  of  a  Hindoo  widow  of  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  Kipling  says:  "And  she  prayed  the  gods  day  and 
night  to  send  her  a  lover,  for  she  did  not  approve  of  living 
alone."  Will  you  observe  the  effect  of  the  latter  clause  as 
you  read  the  passage?  The  picture  of  a  fifteen-^ ear-old 
widow  praying  for  a  lover  is  touching,  truly  so.  Kipling 
reduced  this  most  natural  and  ardent  feeling  of  a  girl  into 
a  mere  outcome  of  a  fallacious,  pseudo-comical,  intellec- 
tual reasoning — "because  she  did  not  approve  of  living 
alone  !  "  and  as  a  matter  of  course  butchered  the  delicate 
etfect. 

The  absence  of  stories — really  good  stories — in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Kipling  is  remarkable,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  matter  and  the  content  is  well-nigh  sublime 
— like  unto  that  of  the  logicians.  All  is  the  way  in  which 
the  commonplace  tales  are  told ;  all  is  form  in  which  they 
are  put;  and  old  Mrs.  Kendrick's  turkey-gobbler  with  a 
plug  hat  on  is  strutting  all  through  his  stories. 


The  Idler,  which  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Lawrence  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Sime  has  gained  in 
character,  includes,  in  a  readable  summer  number,  an 
illustrated  criticism  of  Goya,  the  Spanish  artist. 


"We  find  ourselves  unexpeotedly,  and  very  much  to  our 
surprise,  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  instruct  the  readers 
of  ^otes  and  Queries.  It  happens  thus.  Some  time  ago 
we  published  an  acrostic  by  Lewis  Carroll  beginning  with 
the  line  "  My  first  is  followed  by  a  bird,"  the  answer  to 
which  was  "Imagination."  At  the  end  Lewis  Carroll 
made  an  offer  of  five  pounds  to  anyone  who  could  write 
another  acrostic  with  the  same  opening,  yet  making  no  use 
of  the  answer  to  the  original  one.  As  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  compose  an  acrostic  without  employing  a 
certain  amount  of  imagination,  the  offer  was  safe ;  none 
the  less,  one  of  our  readers  alleged  that  he  had  done  so, 
the  following  charade  being  the  result : 

My  first  is  followed  by  a  bird, 

My  second's  met  by  plasters, 
My  iidinle's  more  shunned,  but  less  absurd. 

Than  prigs  or  poetasters  ; 
'Tis  also  a  symbolic  word 

For  architects'  disasters. 

He  enclosed  with  it  the  answer. 


Our  readers  had  been  so  worried  by  Lewis  Carroll's 
riddle  that  tliey  were  unable  to  come  to  this  second 
problem  with  any  spirit,  and  we  were  not  called  upon  to 
divulge  the  solution.  We  had,  indeed,  forgotten  all  about 
it  until  the  other  day,  when  a  reader  asked  us  to  put 
an  end  to  her  difficulties  in  the  matter.  We  did 
so,  and  our  attention  was  then  called  to  certain  recent 
numbers  of  Notes  and  Queries,  that  wonderful  repository 
of  stray  information  and  quaint  curiosity.  On  March  11, 
it  seems,  a  gentleman  of  North  London  quoted  the 
charade  and  asked  for  the  answer.  Why  he  did  not 
apply  to  the  paper  which  printed  it  passes  understanding, 
but  he  did  not.     On  March  25  a  reply  came  : 

CnAliA.DE  (9th  S.  iii.  187). — It  is  very  easy  indeed  ; 
answer — Dlackhy,  Walter  W.  Skeat. 

Prof.  Skeat  is  as  learned  as  man  can  be,  but  how  he  can 
consider  "blackleg"  a  symbolic  word  for  architects' 
disasters  beats  us.  It  beat  also  another  correspondent  of 
Notes  and  Queries,  who  wrote,  on  April  1 5  : 

CirAHADE  (9th  S.  iii.  187,  237).— The  charade  may  be 
very  easy,  but  the  key  furnished  by  Prof.  Skeat  does  not 
seem  to  fit  the  wards  of  the  lock.  S  r.  SwiTiiiN. 
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On  April  29  another  critic  retumwl  to  the  charge  : 

CllABAUK  f»th  S.  iii.  1ST.  -i;):.  2!Mi).— Prof.  Skeat's  solu- 
tion is  a  blindfold  one.  How  is  hUickUg  "  a  syniholic  word 
for  architocl 8' disasters  "  ?  (iSee  first  reference.)  I  oflVr  a 
more  likely  solution — hiimbity.  P.  Adams. 

And  on  June  17  he  wrote  again  : 

CliAEADK  (litli  S.  iii.  1ST,  L'.IT,  JtMi,  :W1).— I  withdraw 
the  solution  offered  at  the  last  reference,  having?  now  no 
doubt  that  the  corrp<;t  solution  is  hilhtickfr.  A  bird,  of 
course,  "  follows  its  bill "  in  place  of  a  nose. 

F.  Adams. 


Thb  answer  is  "  Eyesore." 


Another    of    the    little    personal    magazines — "  chip- 
munks "   tliey   call  them   in  America — which  from   time 

to  time  appear  and  disappear 
m  is  promised  by  Mr.  James  J. 

V\\\  Guthrie,   an   Essex  artist.     Its 

^:'/////ll\\\\\*  title  is  the  -S"//,  and  it  will  be 

publishefl  once  a  (juarter  for 
a  year.  This  is  a  dull  world, 
and  there  is  room  for  an  ^If 
now  and  then. 


The  following  announcement 
reaches  us:  "Swears,"  part 
autlior  of  A  Pink  '  l/n  and  a 
Pelican  and  The  Scarlet  City, 
having  finished  his  volume  of 
Chestnuts,  has  entered  into  a 
literary  partnership  with  Mr. 
Byron  Webber.  The  first  out- 
put of  the  association  will  bo 
an  up-to-date  Tom  and  Jerry, 
recounting  the  doings  of  Jin-de- 
sik'le  Corinthians,  and  reveal- 
ing much  of  the  seamy  side  of  London  life  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.     It  will  be  profusely  illustrated. 


THE  <  OVEit  OF  THE  "  EI,F. 
Designed  by  J.  J.  Guthrie, 


Bibliographical. 


I  AM  sorry  to  gather  that  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  in  his  forth- 
coming book,  17ie  Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day,  will 
begin  no  farther  back  than  tlie  year  1841.  That,  it 
appears,  was  the  year  of  his  birth — an  inadequate  reason, 
surely,  for  starting  his  narrative  at  that  point.  It  would 
have  been  more  natural  to  start  at  the  point  at  which  Mr. 
Scott's  personal  acquaintance  with  the  acted  drama  began. 
I  express  my  regret  in  this  place,  because,  if  Mr.  Scott  is 
going  to  give  us  a  systematic  history  of  the  English  stage 
from  1811,  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  begin  where  Genest,  in 
his  well-known  English  Stage,  left  off— namely,  in  1830. 
English  plays  from  IS.'tO  onwards  want  "Genesting" 
badly,  and  one  hopes  that  the  task  may'  some  day  be 
undertaken  and  carried  through.  All  tliat  we  possess  in 
that  direction  is  only  fragmentary.  Ilenry  Morley's 
Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer  extends  from  1851  to  186G; 
Button  Cook's  Nights  at  the  Play,  from  1867  to  1881  ;  and 
Joseiih  Knight's  Theatrical  Note's,  from  1874  to  1879;  but 
in  no  case  is  the  narrative  complete,  or  approaching  to  com- 
pleteness. E.  L.  Blanchard's  Biary  covers  the  ground,  in 
a  sense,  from  1844  to  1889;  but  his  entries  are  mere 
jottings,  which  have  been  annotated  by  his  editors  in 
over-elaborate  fashion.  A  sequel  to  Genest  is  still  to  be 
desired. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Frank  Matliew,  who  has  already 
made  Henry  \I1I.  and  Anne  Boleyn  the  central  figures  of 
a  work  of  fiction,  proposes  to  do  the  same  tiling  for 
"  Bloody  (iueen  Mary  "  and  for  "  Good  Queen  Bess  "  (with 
whom,  as  the  legal  phra.se  is,  Mary  (iueen  of  Scots). 
Mr.   Gomme   has  recently   shown,    by  the  issue   of  liis 


Library  of  Historical  Fiction,  that  we  are,  as  a  nation, 
none  too  well  off  for  novels  of  this  sort.  English  history 
has  not  greatly  attracted  our  romancists.  Even  good  old 
O.  V.  11.  James,  though  he  gave  us  Damley,  Gowrie,  and 
a  few  other  such,  seemed  to  find  better  or  more  attractive 
material  in  Continental  annals,  turning  out,  one  after 
anotlier,  such  tales  as  Agincourt,  Agnes  Sorcl,  Attila,  Henry 
of  Guise,  The  Jacquerie,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Philip  Augustus, 
Richelieu,  and  so  forth.  Harrison  Ainsworth  was  more 
loyal  to  his  native  land  ;  and  many  an  imagination  is  still 
being  coloured  by  his  JioscoM,  and  Guy  Fawkes,  and  Star 
Chamber,  and  Tower  of  London,  and  Windsor  Castle,  to  name 
no  others.  It  would  have  been  well  if  all  our  "  historical" 
novels  had  been  written  by  real  masters  of  history. 

The  paper  in  Macmillan  on  "  The  True  Poet  of  Imperial- 
ism "  raises  some  interesting  points  in  the  bibliography  of 
Tennyson.  In  1852  the  poet  contributed  to  the  Examiner 
three  patriotic  lyrics.  One  of  these,  "  The  Third  of 
February,"  he  included  in  his  Collected  Poems,  for  the 
first  time,  twenty  years  afterwards.  Of  another,  "  Hands 
All  Round,"  he  took  the  original  first  stanza,  altered  it 
slightly,  and,  adding  two  new  stanzas,  printed  the  result  in 
Tiresias,  and  Other  Poems  (Xi^b).  The  two  new  stanzas-— 
and  especially  the  second  of  the  two — were  admirable. 
Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  poet  did  not 
reprint  "  Hands  All  Round  "  exactly  as  it  first  appeared. 
However,  it  figures  in  full  in  his  Biography,  and  I  see  that 
the  writer  in  Macmillan  quotes  one  of  the  stirring  stanzas 
addressed  to  America.  The  third  poem,  "  Britons,  Guard 
Your  Own,"  has  never  been  reprinted  entire.  The  version 
included  in  the  Biography  is  a  selection  from  the  original, 
slightly  altered  ;  it  is  that  for  which  the  poet's  wife  wrote 
some  music. 

The  late  Mrs.  Southworth — or,  to  give  her  full  name, 
the  late  Mrs.  Emma  Dorothy  Eliza  Nevitt  Southworth — 
was,  I  take  it,  very  much  better  known  in  America  than 
in  England.  Nevertheless,  at  least  twenty  of  her  books 
found  publishers  and  (we  may  assume)  readers  in  this 
country ;  and  some  others,  printed  and  published  in  the 
States,  obtained  circiilation  here.  Her  first  appearance 
in  England  as  an  authoress  seems  to  have  been  made 
so  long  ago  as  1853,  in  wliich  year  our  public  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  four  of  her  works.  Then 
came  such  masterpieces  as  The  Lost  Heiress,  The  Deserted 
(Fife,  Winnie  Darling,  T)ie  Island  Princess,  The  Hidden 
Hand,  The  Lost  Bride,  Retribution,  The  Two  Sisters,  and 
Astrcea.  The  year  1878  seems  to  have  been  that  of  her 
grand  climacteric  in  our  midst.  In  1878  no  fewer  than 
eight  of  her  fictions  were  published  in  London.  To  the 
present  generation,  however,  she  can  be  but  the  shadow 
of  a  name. 

It  is  permissible,  I  hope,  to  conceive  that  the  book 
which  is  to  be  called  With  Zola  in  England  will  turn  out  to 
be  more  or  less  Boswellian  in  character— the  work  of  an 
intimate  admirer,  based  on  close  aa^uaintance  and  inspired 
by  genuine  sympathy.  The  spirit  of  Boswell  still  reigns 
in  many  a  literary  personality.  One  could  name  a  good 
many  books  of  the  more  or  less  immediate  past,  which, 
though  quasi-biographical,  were  really  the  outcome  of 
conscious  or  unconscious  "  interviewing."  Of  such  were 
Mr.  Joseph  Hatton's  With  Henry  Irving  in  America  and 
the  same  writer's  Reminiscences  of  J.  L.  Toole.  When  M. 
/ola  writes  about  England,  he  will  do  so  in  his  own  way. 
Meanwhile,  wo  may  as  well  Imve  his  "  impressions  "  of  us 
and  ours  in  an  informal  and  uncommitting  way. 

Since  1869 — I  find  a  brother  bibliographer  remarking — 
that  venerable  piece  of  work,  PoUok's  Course  of  Time,  "  lias 
gradually  dropped  out  of  notice  ";  but,  so  far  is  this  hoary 
classic  from  being  utterly  played  out  that  a  new  edition  of 
it,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  appeared  so  recently  as 
May  1898,  while,  so  lately  as  last  December,  Miss  Rosaline 
Masson  made  Pollok  one  of  the  two  subjects  of  a  volume 
in  the  "  Famous  Scots  "  series. 
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Philosophy  with  the  Hammer. 

The  Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche. — Edited  by  Alex- 
ander Tille,  Ph.D.  A^ol.  I. :  A  Genealogy  of  Morals,  a,nA. 
Poems.  Vol.  II. :  Thus  Spake  Zarathusira.  Vol.  III. : 
The  Case  of  Wagner,  &c.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

Par  Henri  Lichtenberger. 


Publiees  par  Henri 


La   Philosophie   de   Niet%sche. 
(F.  Alcan.) 

Frederic  Nietzsche  :   Pages    Choinies. 
Albert.     {Mercure  de  France.) 

"Nietzsche,"    says  Dr.   Tille,    "has   already  become  an 
European  event  like  Hegel."     Says  Mr.  Havelock  EUis: 
"  Nietzsche  rej)resents  one  of  the  greatest  spiritual  forces 
which  have  appeared  since  Goethe."     He  is  "  a  man  who 
has  certainFy  stood  at  the  finest  summit  of  modem  culture, 
and  has  thence  made  the  most  determined  effort  ever  made 
to  destroy  modern  morals."     On  the  Continent,  Nietzsche 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  philosophy, 
centring    in    the     Nietzsche-Archiv    at    Naumberg    and 
Weimar,  which  has  produced  the  authoritative  edition  of 
his  works,  and  has  collected  material  for  the  voluminous 
biography  by    his    sister,    Elizabeth   Fiirster  -  Nietzsche. 
France  has  produced  an  admirable  monograph  by  Prof. 
Lichtenberger,   while   another  is   in  preparation    by   M. 
Albert.     In  England,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  lectures 
and  magazine  articles,  singularly  little  direct  attention  has 
been    paid    to    Nietzsche.      In   grappling  with   German 
speculation,  English  thinkers  have   got  about  as  far  as 
Hegel.     This  attempt  of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  to  put  an 
English  translation  upon  the  market  is,  we  believe,  the 
second  that  has  been  made  ;  and  we  should  like  to  feel 
assured  that  any  volumes  beyond  the  first  three  will  ever 
be  published.     Inquiring  at  Oxford,  we  learnt  that  the  late 
Prof.   Wallace  once   lectured  upon  Nietzsche,    and  that 
another  lecturer  had  used  him  as  a  modem  parallel  to 
illustrate  tlie  position  of  the  blatant  sophist  Thrasymachus 
in    The   Republic.      We  do  not  feel  sure  that  this  latter 
judgment,  so  very  characteristic  of  Oxford,  wUl  not  prove 
to  be  the  right  and  ultimate  one.     But  in  the  meantime 
it  is  worth  while  to  read  Nietzsche,  if  only  because  he 
gives  naked  and  unashamed  expression  to  views  of  life 
and  ideals  of  conduct  which,  often  latent  and  unavowed, 
appear  for  the  moment  to  be  an  increasing  influence  as  an 
element   in  modem   civilisation.      That  they  represent  a 
backwater  we  do  not  doubt;  but  they  should  none  the 
less  be  faced  and  accounted  for. 

Whatever  is  thought  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy,  his  life 
is  an  interesting  and  a  very  tragic  one.  Though  he  has 
long  ceased  to  write  he  is  stiU  alive,  and  afflicted  with 
incurable  dementia.  He  was  the  son  of  a  long  race  of 
Lutheran  ministers.  The  legend  of  his  boyhood  we  may 
perhaps  pass  over.  He  studied  at  Bonn  and  Leipzig, 
became  a  favourite  pupil  of  Eitschl,  devoted  himself  to 
philology  in  the  broader  German  sense  of  the  word,  and  in 
1869  was  chosen  professor  of  classical  philology  —  the 
Humanities,  as  we  should  say —  at  Basle.  But  phUology 
never  interested  him  so  much  as  philosophy.  He  came 
under  the  influence,  firstly,  of  Schopenhauer,  and,  secondly, 
of  Wagfner,  with  whom  for  many  years  he  was  on  intimate 
personal  terms.  A  treatise  on  the  Birth  of  Tragedy,  con- 
taining some  imaginative  speculations  on  the  "  Dionysian  " 
and  "  Apollonian  "  elements  in  Greek  civilisation,  initiated 
his  career  as  an  independent  thinker.  This  work,  together 
with  the  series  of  early  essays  which  ends  with  the  Wagner 
in  Bayreuth,  contains  the  germs  only  of  his  subsequent 
intellectual  development.  In  1876  Nietzsche  broke  with 
Wagner,  in  whom  he  had  come  to  see  the  incarnation  of 
the  Christian,  altruistic  tendencies  which  he  himself  was 
growing  to  regard  as  the  canker  of  civilisation.  About 
the  same  time  hia  health  broke  down.      Between    1876 


and  1880  his  chief  literary  work  consisted  in  a  series  of 
volumes  of  pense.es,  which  are  not  yet  included  in  Prof. 
Tille's  translation.     In  the   latter  year  he   resigned   his 
chair ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  began  the  succession  of 
books  which  are  the  most  complete  and  uncompromising 
expression    of    his   individual  philosophy.       Thus    Spake 
Zarathistra,  his  most  ambitious  writing,  appeared  in  1884  ; 
the  Genealogy  of  Morals,  the  most  tangible,  in  1887  ;  the 
Case  of  Wagner,  in  the  summer  of  1888.     Then  Nietzsche 
began,  as  he  put  it  himself,   to  "philosophise  with  the 
hammer."    The  Twilight  of  the    Gods  was  intended  as  a 
prelude  to  a  great  effort,  by  which  Nietzsche  proposed  a 
complete  overthrow  of  current  ideals,  a   Transvaluation  of 
all  Values.     Of  this  he  wrote  only  The  Antichrist,  a  criticism 
of  Christianity.     This  was  to  have  been  followed  by  The 
Free   Spirit,  a  criticism  of  philosophy ;  The  Immoralist,  a 
criticism  of  "  the  most  fatal  kind  of  ignorance,  morality"  ; 
and  Bionysos,  a  constructive  attempt  to  establish  a  ' '  philo- 
sophy of  eternal  recurrence."     This  scheme  was  never 
carried  out,     Most  of  Nietzsche's  later  books  show  distinct 
traces  of  mental  aberration,  which  betrays  itself  not  in  any 
deflection  of  the  general  argument,  but  in  that  not  un- 
common   symptom    of    insanity    known    to    alienists    as 
megalomania.      Nietzsche   had  formed   an  extraordinary 
conception  of  the  significance  of  hia  own  work,  and  of  his 
position  as  the  prophet  of  the  "  Uebermensch,"  who  should 
be  to  Man,  when  Man  gave  up  altruism,  what  Man  now 
is  to  the  Ape.     "  I  have  given  to  men  the  deepest  book 
they  possess,  my  Zarathustra,"  he  wrote ;  and  in  a  letter  of 
November,  1888,  to  his  friend  George  Brandes :   "I  swear 
to  you  that  in  two  years  the  whole  earth  will  be  writhing 
in  convulsions.     I   am   a  Fate  (ein   Verhiingniss)."     On 
January  4th,  1889,  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  same 
friend,  which  he  signed  "Der  Gekreuzigte,"  "the  cruci- 
fied one."     A  few  days  later,  at  Turin,  the  blow  fell,  and 
Nietzsche  was  hurried  off  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

The  disciples  of  Nietzsche  hold  by  llius  Spake  Zara- 
thustra as  their  gospel.  It  is,  says  Prof.  TiUe,  "  a  work 
half  philosophy,  half  fiction  ;  half  an  ethical  sermon,  half 
a  story ;  a  book  serio-jocular  and  scientifico-fantastical ; 
historico-satirical  and  realistico-idealistic ;  a  novel  em- 
bracing worlds  and  ages,  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressing 
a  pure  essence  of  Nietzsche — an  astounding  prose-poem." 
To  us,  unfortunately,  the  sayings  of  Zarathustra,  a  kind 
of  Teutonised  Zoroaster,  seem  to  be,  as  literature,  com- 
pletely illegible.  They  are  verbose,  inflated,  entirely 
lacking  in  that  definiteness  and  lucidity  of  expression 
which  alone  can  justify  the  pensee.  Nietzsche,  who  hated 
his  fellow-countrymen,  never  seems  to  have  quite  realised 
how  German  he  really  was,  A  more  orderly  and  sys- 
tematic expression  of  Nietzsche's  leading  philosophical 
doctrines  will  be  found,  not  to  speak  of  Lichtenberger's 
excellent  little  summary,  in  the  Genealogy  of  Morals.  But 
even  here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Nietzsche  looked 
upon  himself  more  as  a  devouring  personality  than  as  a 
maker  of  systems.  Want  of  system  is  a  convenient  failing 
for  an  illogical  philosopher,  because  of  the  unexampled 
advantages  it  affords  for  wriggling  when  you  are  pinned. 
And  as  the  most  of  men  absorb  indefinite  and  disconnected 
ideas  more  readily  than  systematic  and  consistent  ones,  it 
does  not  make  the  philosophy  less  dynamic, 
Nietzsche  closes  The  Antichrist  as  follows  : 

This  eternal  accusation  of  Christianity  I  shall  write  on 
all  walls,  wherever  there  are  walls ;  I  have  letters  for 
mailing  even  the  blind  see.  .  ,  ,  I  call  Christianity  the 
one  great  curse,  the  one  great  intrinsic  depravity,  the  one 
great  instinct  of  revenge  for  which  no  expedient  is  suffi- 
ciently poisonous,  secret,  subterranean,  mean;  I  call  it  the 
one  immortal  blemish  of  mankind. 

Nietzsche's  detestation  of  Christianity  —  a  detestation  in 
which  he  fully  included  those  modern  thinkers  who,  re- 
jecting Christianity,  attempt  to  find  a  new  basis  for  the 
content  of  Christian  ethics—  arose  from  the   fact  that  it 
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stands  in  the  development  of  European  culture  as  the 
great  representative  of  altruism.     Around  altruism,   the 
ethics  of  pity,  all  Nietzsche's  speculation  centres.     Logi- 
cally he  starts,  not  so  much,  as  Prof.  Lichtenberger  tries 
to  make  out,  from  Schopenhauer,  as  from  the  conclusions 
of  modem  biology.    From  the  point  of  view  of  biology, 
"higher,"  as  applied  to  man,  means  "more  able  to  hold 
his  own  in  the  struggle  for  existence,"  or,  as  Prof.  Tille 
puts  it,    "with    greater    physical   strength,   more   richly 
differentiated,  able  to  defend  its  life  against  more  dan- 
gerous   enemies,    gifted   with    more  effective    means  of 
motion  and  of  getting  food,   having  progeny  which  at 
birth,  though  smaller,  is  almost  as  perfect  otherwise  as  the 
parents.     Bodily  differentiation  and  the  qualification  of 
the  individual  for  self-defence  and  food-acquisition  stand 
in  the  foreground."     Translated  into   ethical  language, 
this  comes  to  the  same  as  saying  that  the  higher  man  is 
the  man  in  whom  the  "  self-regarding  "  instincts  and  desires 
are    most    strongly  developed.      In    opposition   to   this, 
modem  and  Christian  ethics  maintain  that  the  "higher" 
man,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  is  just  the  man  in 
whom  these  "self -regarding"  impulses  are,  roughly  speak- 
ing, subordinated  to  those  which  are  "other-regarding," 
"unselfish,"   "altruistic."     How,  if  at  all,  is  this  anti- 
thesis between  the  biological  and  the  ethical  standpoints 
to  be  got  over  ?    For  Nietzsche  the  answer  is  very  simple. 
He  denies  altogether  the  value  of  the  ethical  pronounce- 
ment.   Altruism,  he  declares,  is  hurtful  to  life,  to  the 
expansion  of  the  individual,  or  the  species.    It  is  a  sign  of 
decadence,  of  degeneration.    And  the  lesson  of  Zarathustra 
is  simply  the  lesson  of  the  denial  of  pity.     "This  new 
table,  0  my  brethren,  I  put  over  you :  Become  hard !  .  .  ." 
The  only  true  morality  is  that  wliich  is  in  accordance  with 
the  biological  standard,  that  which  springs  from  the  will 
to  live,   is  self-assertive,   victorious — in   a  word,  selfish. 
This,  he  maintains,  is  the  natural  morality  of  aristocrats, 
and  in  particular  of  the  "  blond  Aryan  beast,"  the  con- 
quering Teutonic  tribes,  who  overran  and  became  over- 
lords of  Europe.    And  he  contrasts  it  with  the  "slave" 
morality  of  the  small  dark  races,  such  as  the  Jews,  which 
glorifies    altruism    because    it    cannot    kiU,    and    which, 
through  the  cunning  of  a  priest  caste,  h'as  imposed  itself  as 
Christianity  upon  modern  life.     Hence  the  physiological 
evils  which  beset  modem  man  and  the  pessimism  which 
is  the  natural  reflex  of  these. 

Stated  nakedly,  the  gospel  of  Nietzsche  is  not  very 
convincing.  Apart  from  the  false  philology  and  the 
ethnology  pour  rire  upon  which  it  partly  rests,  the  central 
fallacy  becomes  too  conspicuous.  It  is  too  obvious  that 
the  "higher"  of  biology  and  the  "higher"  of  ethics  are 
quite  distinct  things.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  what  is 
ethically  "higher"  to  be  the  end  of  human  conduct.  It 
is  a  goal  and  object  of  desire.  And  unless  you  can 
explain  away  the  moral  sense  as  an  illusion  produced  by 
psychological  processes  which  do  not  imply  a  moral  sense, 
then  the  authority  of  the  moral  ideal  remains  untouched. 
But  no  such  direct  and  underived  authority  attaches  itself 
to  the  biological  "  higher."  The  mere  fact  that  a  par- 
ticular human  type  is  best  fitted,  in  the  biological  sense, 
to  survive  gives  it  absolutely  no  claim  as  an  end  for  human 
C3nduct.  The  sole  arbiter  of  "  values"  is  the  moral  sense, 
since  for  tliis  alone  "  values "  exist.  Consequently, 
physical  perfection  is  an  end  only  so  far  as  it  can  justify 
itself  before  the  bar  of  the  moral  sense.  But  Nietzsche, 
philosophising  with  his  hammer,  wottld  shatter  the  moral 
sense,  and  docs  not  see  that  with  this  he  is  shattering  all 
values  whatsoever.  It  is,  therefore,  in  its  obscure  and 
veiled  forms  that  the  philosophy  of  Nietzsche  is  really 
d  ingerous ;  and  we  seem  to  trace  it  in  many  glib  current 
phrases,  both  in  ethics  and  politics,  wherein  "  the  need  for 
expression,"  or  "  the  need  to  live  your  own  life  "  or  "to 
realise  your  own  personahty,"  are  held  up  as  suggesting 
an  ideal  from  which  principles  of  conduct,  for  persons  and 
for  States,  can  be  derived  and  justified. 


An  Artist  in  Occasional  Speech. 

Appreciations  and  Addretses.     By  Lord  Rosebery.     Edited 
by  Charles  Geake.    (Lane.    63.) 

A  coLLECTiox  of  Cardinal  Manning's  occasional  essays  was 
some  years  ago  issued  under  the  title  of  Pastime  Papers, 
though  to  few  men  would  the  writing  of  such  papers  appear 
a  pastime.  The  addresses  before  us  were  equally  well  worth 
collecting,  if  only  as  the  recreations  of  a  Prime  Minister. 
The  preparation  of  them  must  have  been  hard  work 
enough — and,  for  that  matter,  an  energetic  man's  recreation 
is  always  hard  work.  Yet  they  have  the  air  of  recreations. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  they  can  take  rank  as  inde- 

fiendent  literature,  as  essays.  Nor  yet  are  they  oratorical 
iterature,  such  as  the  speeches  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  often 
mentioned,  seldom  read.  Least  of  aU  are  they  great 
orations.  Demosthenic,  Ciceronian,  Burkian.  They  belong 
rather  to  the  same  class  as  the  occasional  speeches  of 
Lowell.  They  -are  after-dinner  deliveries,  or  •occasioned 
by  the  opening  of  a  library,  the  unveiling  of  a  statue, 
and  suchlike  public  occasions,  which  merely  are  occasions 
for  a  speech.  It  requires  a  peculiar  art  to  excel  in  this 
manner  of  speaking.  You  must  not  be  oratorical,  you 
must  not  be  literary,  you  must  not  be  conversational. 
You  must  be  all,  yet  none  of  these ;  your  speech  should 
be  a  happy  salad,  where  the  three  ingredients  hold  one 
another  in  delicate  poise.  You  must  be  judicial  with  the 
literature,  sparing  with  the  oratory,  liberal  yet  crafty  with 
the  conversational  seasoning.  Few  possess  the  gift — for  a 
gift  it  is.  Since  Lowell,  a  bom  master,  no  one  has  been 
quite  so  successful,  we  think,  as  Lord  Eosebery.  Burke, 
he  observes,  was  a  failure  oratorically  because  his  speeches 
were  calculated  rather  for  reading  than  hearing ;  and  he 
instances  the  famous  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
debts,  which  Pitt  and  Dundas  agreed  was  too  dull  for 
answer.  Yet  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  delightedly  surprised 
by  it  in  print. 

This  is  not  all  the  truth,  we  think.  Firstly,  Burke  was 
not  always  ineffectual  with  auditors :  witness  the  great 
impeachment  of  Hastings,  and  its  overwhelming  effect  on 
Hastings  himself,  emphasised  in  Macaulay's  famous  essay. 
"  I  thought  myself,  for  the  moment,  the  most  guilty  man 
in  England."  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  Burke  had  an  inefficient  delivery.  The  Nabob  speech 
might  have  shaken  the  House,  fulminated  from  that 
wonderful  tongue  of  Chatliam.  But  that  for  immediate 
success  Burke  talked  too  much  like  a  marvellously  elo- 
quent book  is  certain.  Lord  Eosebery  is  quite  otherwise. 
Especially  in  handling  quiet  themes  like  those  in  the 
present  volume,  which  give  no  scope  for  brilliant  oratorical 
outbursts,  he  knows  that  something  short  of  literary  fulness, 
complete  literary  effectiveness,  is  needed  for  instant  effect. 
Comparative  sparsity  of  matter,  comparative  diffusenes3  of 
language,  is  requisite  if  you  are  easily  to  be  followed  by 
an  audience.  He  observes  these  conditions,  yet  skilfully 
imparts  a  certain  tone  of  literary  cultivation  to  his  utterances 
that  is  matched  by  few  speakers  in  these  days.  But  these 
conditions  have  to  be  remembered  in  reading  him.  While 
we  follow  pleasantly  the  facile  literary  disquisition,  we 
should  pause  to  reflect  that  the  pleasant  reading  must  have 
been  absolutely  delightful  hearing. 

These  addresses,  then,  are  not  literature  with  a  capital 
letter,  nor  oratory  with  a  capital  letter.  They  are  mostly 
the  oratorical  counterpart  of  the  chatty  and  discursive 
essay.  To  speak  like  a  good  literary  talker  girding  him- 
self for  an  effort,  to  glide  in  an  apposite  story,  to  give 
views  of  your  subject  which  are  just  and  refined  but  not 
too  deep  for  ready  comprehension  :  that  is  the  art  of  such 
speaking,  and  Lord  Eosebery  is  excellent  in  his  art.  He 
tells  how  Burke  used  to  finish  the  day,  at  his  country 
house,  by  compounding  pills  for  the  poor.  At  once  he 
slips  in  adroitly  the  neat  little  story  which  will  brighten 
his  audience.  Said  Burke :  "I  am  like  an  Irish  peer 
whom  I  used  to  know,  who  was  also  fond  of  dealing  out 
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remedies  to  his  neighbours.  One  day  that  nobleman  met 
a  funeral,  and  asked  a  poorer  neighbour  whose  funeral  it 
was.  '  Oh,  my  lord,'  was  the  reply,  '  that's  Tady  So-and- 
so,  the  man  whom  your  lordship  cured  three  days  ago.'  " 

Another  ingredient  he  possesses  most  germane  to  this 
light,  fluent,  yet  polished  style  of  oratory.  He  has  an 
excellent  playfulness,  the  play  fair,  ess  of  a  thoughtful  man 
unbending.  It  is  too  slight,  too  unpretentious,  to  be  called 
humour.  For  humour  has  now  become  a  very  serious 
thing.  Men  "  joke  wi'  deeficulty,"  joke  for  a  living,  and 
discuss  their  "  Humour"  (it  has  a  capital,  like  all  things 
nowadays)  as  gravely,  as  self-consciously,  as  the  modern 
poet  discusses  his  Art.  Lord  Eosebery  does  not  tighten 
his  girdle  and  make  for  a  jest  like  a  high-jump,  which  he 
must  take  or  die.  He  unbends,  as  we  have  said  ;  and 
unbends  very  prettily.  He  imagines,  for  example,  the 
consequences  to  any  Ministry  of  a  strike  among  the  per- 
manent ofiicials  of  the  Civil  Service.  You  can  conceive 
how  the  audience  must  have  rippled  quietly  over  the 
pleasant  conceit.  No  "roars  of  laughter,"  such  as  greet 
the  recognised  political  clown,  but  a  subdued  and  tickled 
merriment.    Thus  he  pictures  the  result : 

From  all  the  purlieus  of  Downing-street,  and  all  the 
recesses  of  Whitehall,  there  would  come  streaming  forth 
in  their  hundreds  of  thousands  first-division  clerks,  and 
second-division  clerks,  and  all  other  mysterious  categories, 
headed,  I  suppose,  by  men  like  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and 
Sir  Francis  Mowatt.  They  would  proceed  to  Trafalgar- 
square  and  hold  the  customary  meeting,  the  Under- 
Secretaries  occupyine;  the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  Nflson 
monument.  .  .  .  But  in  the  meantime  .  .  .  what  would 
become  ...  of  a  political  head  if  he  was  deserted  by  his 
permanent  subordinates  ?  Of  course,  his  first  business 
would  be  to  import  blacklegs  into  the  office.  From  their 
various  retreats  you  would  see  the  retired  civil  servants, 
some  of  them  covered  with  ribands,  some  adorned  with 
coronets,  and  all,  I  hope,  endowed  with  an  adequate  pen- 
sion, brought  back  to  the  hated  service  of  the  State.  You 
would  telegraph  for  Sir  Alfred  Milner  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  You  would  bring  Lord  Welby  in  chains  from 
the  chair  of  the  Coimty  Council  to  occupy  in  tbatytttered 
condition  his  old  arm-chair  at  the  Treasury.  And  last,  but 
not  least,  you  would  catch  Lord  Farrar.  He  is  one  of 
those  men  who  acquire  youth  as  they  grow  old,  and  my 
imagination  of  Lord  Farrar  as  a  blackleg  in  the  Civil 
Service  is  this,  that  you  would  have  to  put  him  to  look 
after  half-a-dozen  departments,  which  he  would  be  able 
cheerfully  to  undertake,  if,  indeed,  like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1834,  he  did  not  dispense  quite  adequately 
the  whole  business  of  Government. 

Apart  from  its  playful  charm,  could  you  have  more 
delicate  and  skilful  compliment  to  a  body  of  men,  or  indi- 
viduals of  that  body,  than  is  insinuated  in  this  passage  ? 
Tact,  indeed,  is  eminently  one  of  Lord  Rosebery's  gifts. 
Little  personal  sidelights  sometimes  add  an  interest  to 
these  addresses.  He  quotes  Burke's  famous  exclamation, 
"What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue!  " 
and  his  comment  on  it  admits  the  shadowiness  of  political 
aims,  the  almost  certain  failure  of  high  ideals  during  a 
man's  lifetime,  in  a  manner  that  becomes  pathetic,  when 
you  reflect  that  he  was  then  Prime  Minister,  one  of  the 
apparently  fortunate  and  successful  men  in  English  public 
life.  Yet  it  there  be  substance  in  a  politician's  atms,  he 
need  be  no  shadow,  nor  does  he  ultimately  pursue  shadows. 
If,  indeed,  we  pursue  shadows,  then,  indeed,  we  are 
shadows.  Not  otherwise.  Possibly  Lord  Eosebery  was 
already  feeling  the  sickness  and  pettiness  of  those  ignoble 
stjuabbles  and  intrigues  which  (if  report  lie  not)  ulti- 
mately drove  him  from  leadership.  In  his  address  on 
"  Bookishness  and  Statesman.ship  "  he  strikes  the  note  of 
literary  retirement^or,  at  least,  a  literary  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  statesman's  life — after  a  fashion  which  goes 
far  to  explain  his  quiet  aloofness  from  the  daily  broils  of 
politics  during  recent  years.  So,  too,  his  statement  that 
a  politician  often  feels  "  the  want  of  serious  and  patriotic 
work "  which  may  enable  him   "  to  do  his  duty  to  his 


country "  in  opposition,  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
politician  who  has  shown  so  much  more  care  for  country 
than  party.  The  speech  "  On  the  Daty  of  Public  Service  " 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  typical,  full  of  that  high  Im- 
perialism we  associate  with  Lord  Eosebery.  But  whether 
the  subject  be  Burns  or  Burke,  literature  or  life,  he  is 
always  the  same  adroit  and  masterly  speaker.  The  book 
should  find  a  popular  welcome  in  England. 


A  Study  in   Unmorality. 

The     Hooligan     Nighh.      By     Clarence     Eook.      (Grant 
Eichards.     63.) 

The  full  title  explains  the  book:  The  Hooligan  Nights, 
being  the  Life  and  Opiniom  of  a  Young  and  Impenitent 
Criminal,  recounted  by  Himself,  and  set  forth  by  Clarence  Rook. 
This  is  exact.  The  young  criminal,  being  astute,  saw  that 
there   is   money  in   revelations,   and   for   a  consicleratlon 

expressed  his  readiness  to 
reveal  accordingly.  By  a 
happy  chance  Mr.  Eook 
became  his  confidant : 
hence  this  book.  We 
say  by  a  happy  chance, 
because  there  is  only  one 
way  in  which  such  a  book 
could  be  written  in  order 
to  be  tolerable  ;  and  Mr. 
Eook  has  chosen  that  way. 
Once  the  preface  is  passed, 
Mr.  Eook  takes  up  exactly 
the  right  attitude — that  of 
the  amused  but  unpreju- 
diced historian,  who  per- 
mits his  subject  to  unfold 
himself  in  his  own  words 
and  elucidates  no  more 
than  is  necessary.  A 
sterner,  a  more  serious 
student  of  humanity  might 
have  probed  farther  into 
young  Alf's  nature,  but 
the  book  would  have  been  the  less  readable.  The  task, 
in  short,  needed  a  humorist,  and  a  humorist  was  forth- 
coming. 

What  Mr.  Eook  has  done  is  this :  with  unflagging 
humour  and  good  humour,  and  a  positively  radiant  aloof- 
ness, he  has  set  before  us  a  young  London  criminal. 
There  he  stands,  this  Hooligan,  naked  and  imashamed, 
and  we  know  him  through  and  through — his  vanity  and 
his  resource,  his  pluck  and  his  misgivings,  his  cunning 
and  his  philosophy.  The  circumstance  that  Mr.  Eook 
knows  nothing  of  him  in  action,  the  accident  that  the 
deeds  recorded  here  are  from  his  own  lips — remembered  in 
tranquillity,  or  in  a  state  as  near  tran(|uillity  as  a  Hooligan 
permits  himself  to  enjoy — renders  the  history  incomplete  in 
the  matter  of  weaknesses ;  but  these  an  ordinarily  in- 
telligent reader  will  be  able  to  supply  himself.  Given 
certain  qualities,  one  does  not  need  to  flounder  much  in 
the  search  for  defects.  The  only  really  dastardly  deed 
which  young  Alf  admits  to  is  the  blacking  of  Alice's  eyes, 
and  even  then  he  was  unconscious  of  offence.  With  that 
to  work  upon  we  can  deduce  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Eook  speaks  of  young  Alf  as  a  type,  but  we  are  a 
little  doubtful.  He  seems  to  us  to  differ  sufficiently  from 
other  predatory  youths  to  stand  alone.  His  wisdom  must 
be  unusual.  Bis  willingness  to  accept  whatever  comes  and 
leave  bigger  jobs  to  others  is  imusual,  when  taken  into 
consideration  with  his  cheerful  alacrity  in  attacking  the 
bigger  jobs  as  they  suggest  themselves.  We  cannot 
believe  that  Lambeth  is  full  of  such  calm  philosophers  : 
young  Alf  must  be  a  mind  apart.  And  the  circumstance  that 
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Mr.  Etxjk  once  saw  him  risk  his  life  to  stop  a  runaway  van 
is  against  the  type  theory.  A  boy  who  will  follow  a  man 
some  distance  in  order  to  abstract  eightpence  from  his 
ticket  pocket,  who  will  stop  a  runaway  Pickford  van  in  a 
crowde<l  street,  and  who  will  expend  the  money  he  carried 
off  from  a  large  establishment  in  buying  three  horses  at 
Aldridge's,  is  not  typical  but  extraordinary.  Nor  are  we 
perfectly  certain  that  the  name  Hooligan  really  describes 
young  Alf  at  all.  The  Hooligan,  as  we  have  conceived 
him,  has  fewer  brains  and  more  brutality.  Young  Alf's 
power  of  looking  ahead,  of  carefully  covering  his  retreat; 
his  wit  and  his  loneUness  ;  his  willingness  to  marry  Alice 
when  trouble  came  to  her;  these  are  not  compatible  with 
Hooliganism  as  we  understand  it.  The  Artful  Dodger 
and  Charley  Bates  were  not  Hooligans,  and  young  Alf 
derives  from  them.  But  this  is  merely  a  question  of 
definition.     For  practical  purposes  "  Hooligan  "  will  do. 

We  quote  two  passages.  The  first  is  Mr.  Eook's 
description  of  his  hero : 

Toung  Alf  is  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  stands 
j  le»t  7  inches.  He  is  light,  active,  and  muscular.  Stripped 
for  iighliug,  he  is  a  picture.  His  ordinary  attire  consists 
of  a  dark- brown  suit,  mellowed  by  wear,  and  a  "cloth  cap. 
Around  his  neck  is  a  neatly-knotted  neckerchief,  dark- 
blue,  with  w)iite  spots,  which  docs  duty  for  collar  as  well 
as  tie.  His  fxcc  is  by  no  means  brutal ;  it  is  intelligent, 
and  gives  evidence  of  a  highly-strung  nature.  The  eyes 
are  his  most  remarkable  feature.  They  seem  to  look  all 
round  his  head,  like  the  eyes  of  a  bird;  when  he  is  angry 
they  gleam  with  a  fury  that  is  almost  demoniacal.  Ho 
is  not  prone  to  smiles  or  laughter,  but  he  is  in  no  sense 
melancholic.  The  solemnity  of  his  face  is  due  rather,  as 
I  should  conclude,  to  the  concentration  of  his  intellect  on 
the  practical  problems  that  continually  piesent  themselves 
for  solution.  Under  the  influence  of  any  strong  emotion, 
he  puffs  out  the  lower  part  of  his  cheeks.  This  expresses 
even  amusement,  if  he  is  very  much  amused.  In  his 
manner  of  speech  he  exhibits  curious  variations.  Some- 
times he  will  talk  for  ten  minutes  together,  with  no  more 
trace  of  accent  or  slang  than  disfigures  the  speech  of  the 
ordinary  Londoner  of  the  wage-earning  class.  Then,  on 
a  sudden,  he  will  become  abnost  unintelligible  to  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  Walk  and  its  ways.  He  swears  in- 
frequently, and  drinks  scarcely  at  all.  When  he  does,  he 
lights  a  flre  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  and  tries  to  burn  the 
house  down.  His  he>ilth  is  perfect,  and  he  has  never  had 
a  day's  illness  since  he  had  the  measles.  He  has  perfect 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  look  after  himself,  and 
take  what  he  wants,  so  long  as  he  has  elbow-room  and  ten 
seconds'  start  of  the  cop. 

The  other  passage  illustrates  Mr.  Eook's  lighter  manner, 
and  also  gives  us  one  of  the  anomalies  of  Lambeth. 
Young  Alf  and  Alice,  it  must  be  explained,  are  to  be 
married  very  soon,  and  Mr.  Rook  has  been  asked  to  see 
their  home.  Alice  is  the  daughter  of  a  bookmaker  of 
unbridled  temper,  who  objects  to  the  match : 

Young  Alf  picked  up  the  guttering  light  from  the 
table,  and  held  it  aloft  so  that  I  might  see  and  admire  the 
pictures. 

Nailed  to  the  middle  of  the  wall  over  the  mantelpiece 
was  a  framed  engraving  of  a  pigeon,  which  young  Alf 
had  certainly  not  acquired  by  honest  purchase.  But  there 
was  a  sentimental  interest  about  it.,  for  he  had  started  the 
serious  business  of  life,  as  you  may  remember,  by  sneaking 
pigeons.     Beneath  this,  the  photograph  of  a  horse. 

"That's  a  'awso  I  got  at  Brighton,"  s-id  young  Alf, 
holding  the  candle  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
turning  the  light  on  to  the  pictvire.  -"Sold  it  up  'ere  in 
Lambef.     It's  workin'  'ere  now." 

A  photograph  of  young  Alf  and  Alice,  arm-in-arm,  in 
very  low  tone,  taken  in  Kppiug  Forest.  Another  photo- 
graph of  the  bookmaker  with  the  unbridled  temper.  No, 
certainly  not  a  lovable  man ;  a  man  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance.  This  piece  of  decoration  was  clearly  Alice's  idea, 
and  young  Alf  swept  the  candle  jjast  it.  To  right  and  left 
of  the  bookmaker  a  pair  of  coloured  prints,  representing 
"  Christ  Blessing  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  "  and  "  Christ  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee." 


Alice  returned,  and  the  illumination  was  increased  by 
a  candle. 

"Alf  bought  them,"  said  Alice,  indicating  the  repre- 
sentations of  Our  Lord,  "  'cause  I  liked  'em." 

"  Give  a  penny  each  for  'em,"  said  young  Alf,  in  apology 
for  being  reduced  to  purchase. 

The  last  sentence  reminds  us  of  the  only  slip  we  have  noted 
in  the  book.  It  is  when  young  Alf  is  explaining  the  dire 
need  for  new  boots  which  came  upon  himself  and  Maggots. 
"  We  'g^eed  that  them  trotter  cases  'd  'ave  to  be  got,  even 
if  we  sneaked  'em,"  he  is  made  to  say.  Surely  he  would 
have  said :  "  Even  if  we  bought  'em."  In  the  matter  of 
language  Mr.  Eook's  pages  are  of  high  value,  and  to  them 
must  ^  students  of  the  argot  of  1898-9  resort.  This 
Ijondon  slang  of  ours  is  always  in  a  fluid  state,  and  new  words 
— "  snide  neologues,"  as  they  may  be  called,  mysteriously 
coined,  where  and  by  whom  no  one  knows — are  put  into 
circulation  every  week.  A  book  wherein  so  many  axe 
crystallised  is  certain  of  long  life. 

We  close  the  book  without  rancour  that  young  Alf  is 
still  prosperous  and  at  large.  Just  as  Mr.  Eook  credits 
the  Lambeth  lass  with  all  the  virtues  but  virtue,  so  we 
find  in  him  a  very  admirable  fidelity  to  his  pals  and  to  his 
theory  of  the  problem  of  life.  The  theory  may  be  wrong, 
but  he  could  not  well  have  come  by  another.  "You've 
either  got  to  be  a  mug  or  a  spieler,"  said  an  Australian 
sage.  "  Gentlemen  with  brains  and  no  money,"  said  the 
Claimant  to  the  Tichborne  estates,  "  has  got  to  live  on 
gentlemen  with  money  and  no  brains."  "If  you  want  a 
fing,  you  got  to  take  it,"  says  young  Alf.  Herein,  in 
various  ways,  is  expressed  one  of  the  great  lower  laws  of 
the  universe.  Young  Alf  conforms  to  it.  We  cannot  all 
soar.  Moreover,  to  know  all  is  to  forgive  all,  and  Mr. 
Eook  has  told  us  so  much  that  the  corollary  is  pat.  And, 
finally,  may  it  not  be  a  salutory  thing  that  this  quickener 
of  wits  is  in  our  midst  to  help  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
intelligence  ?  For  an  honest  community  must  be  a  very 
sleepy  one. 


Elizabeth  :    an  Analysis. 

The  Martyrdom  0/ an  Empress.     (Harper  Brothers.   7s.  6d.) 

"  There  are  things  one  woman  knows  instinctively  about 
another  which  even  her  lover  fails  to  guess."  Thus — a 
modern  novelist.  But  when  a  woman's  soul  is  subjected 
to  paper  dissection,  as  in  the  present  instance  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  Empress 
of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary,  something  more  than 
a  merely  emotional  recognition  of  certain  qualities  is 
required  from  her  biographer.  The  hand  which  holds 
the  knife — and  pen  ! — must  be  steady.  The  putting  to- 
gether of  a  memoir  such  as  this  must  almost  inevit- 
ably be  a  woman's  task;  but  to  give  a  clear  portrait 
of  any  character  in  history  or  fiction  a  writer  should  be 
level-headed,  accurate,  above  all — unbiassed.  To  lay  an 
exaggerated  stress  on  some  points,  to  slur  over  others,  is 
to  present  a  distorted  view,  a  one-sided  reflection.  To  sift 
true  from  false — to  obtain  one  clear  image  of  the  real 
Elizabeth  out  of  the  highly  coloured  kaleidoscope  of 
shifting  pictures  before  us — is  no  easy  matter.  The 
■writer's  prejudiced  championship  weakens,  not  strengthens, 
the  cause  she  has  at  heart. 

Not  a  pen  is  grasped  to  vindicate  Elizabeth's  memory 
[she  complains]  ;  not  a  voice  raised  to  refute  the  inane 
calumnies  which  have  pursued  her.  ...  I  am  but  dis- 
charging a  debt  of  honour  in  placing  before  the  public 
a  true  and  authentic  version.  .  .  .  That  this  work  is  also 
one  of  love  may  serve  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads 
of  those  .  .  .  who  took  a  fiendish  deUght  in  lending 
colour  ...  to  the  ever  recurring  reports  which  strove  to 
give  the  masses  an  entirely  false  idea  of  the  Empress's 
p-rsonality,  and  which  mercilessly  placed  her  in  the  pillory 
uf  an  unfair  and  ignorant  judgment. 
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In  her  effort  to  whitewash  one  character  the  writer  tars 
many.  It  is  possibly  for  this  reason  that  she  struggles  to 
preserve  her  anonymity.  Of  the  Empress  herself  there  is 
much  to  say,  both  in  censure  and  praise.  Of  her  bio- 
grapher— whose  lapses  from  good  feeling  are  frequent — 
little  but  the  former.  The  suggestion  concerning  the 
communication  made  by  the  King  to  his  son  on  the  eve  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  marriage  is  but  one  instance  among 
many.  Such  records  can  only  defile  the  living  and  disturb 
the  dead.     "  Some  things  are  too  horrible  to  write  about." 

In  a  less  exalted  position,  married  to  a  man  of  less  ardent 
a  nature  than  Franz  Joseph's,  who  knows  what  Elizabeth 
might  not  have  become  ?  True,  she  fell  romantically 
in  love.  As  the  writer  says,  "  the  marriage  between  the 
ruler  of  a  great  country  to  the  little  daughter  of  the 
impoverished  Duke  Maximilian  in  Bavaria  is  one  of  the 
most  poetical  and  romantic  pages  of  modern  history." 
But  it  was  a  child's  love  which  Elizabeth  felt,  not  a 
woman's.  "If  the  Empress  possessed  one  fault,  it  was 
an  absolute  lack  of  human  passion.  She  married,  not  in 
the  least  knowing  what  marriage  meant ;  .  .  .  her  .  .  . 
spirituality  .  .  .  made  it  impossible  to  share  her  .  .  . 
lover's  .  .  .  feelings.  The  obligations  of  such  a  love 
.  .  .  frightened  her." 

The  marriage  was  further  handicapped  by  the  rooted 
dislike  of  the  archduchess  for  her  daughter-in-law.  Here 
again  Elizabeth's  biographer  is  not  merely  content  to 
imply — she  implicates.  She  deliberately  states  that  "  the 
old  lady  .  .  .  seeing  that  her  son  was  more  enamoured 
with  his  lovely  wife  than  she  thought  it  desirable  .  .  . 
managed  to  surround  him  with  temptations."  He  soon 
"  tottered  upon  the  pedestal  of  virtues  which  "  Elizabeth 
"created  for  him  in  her  soul  and  .  .  .  disgust  overcame 
her." 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  reach  the  real  root  of  the 
question.  Nearly  every  trouble  which  came  to  Elizabeth 
was  indirectly  of  her  own  making.  That  "  early  disgust  " 
of  which  her  biographer  speaks  tainted  nearly  every 
action  of  her  after-life.  She  made  no  real  effort  to  keep 
her  husband's  love.  To  "put  herself  in  his  place,"  to 
blame  herself  for  his  infidelity,  to  see  that  her  lack  of 
response  almost  drove  him  to  seek  distraction  elsewhere, 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  her.  She  herself  had  no 
temptations :  why  should  others  ?  She  thought  of  her 
own  fidelity  as  virtue,  and  punished  her  husband's  un- 
faithfulness relentlessly.  It  was  sufficient  to  her  to  con- 
demn— she  never  even  sought  to  understand. 

There  was  another  matter  which  made  the  position  of 
the  Royal  pair  difficult.  At  Possenhoffen — the  home  of 
her  childhood — Elizabeth  had  run  wild,  now  on  foot,  now 
riding,  hunting,  shooting,  leading  a  free,  untrammelled 
existence,  more  like  a  gipsy  girl's  than  a  princess's.  Pomp 
and  pageantry  were  distasteful  to  her :  the  life  of  the  Court 
seemed  to  her  as  a  prison-house  from  which  -she  never 
ceased  to  attempt  to  escape.  Concerning  the  attitude  she 
took,  her  biographer  simply  says  she  "  refused  to  make  a 
perpetual  show-figure  of  herself  for  the  benefit  of  a 
pageant-loving  public." 

Every  class  in  life  has  its  obligations.  Surely  it  is  the 
people's  right  occasionally  to  see  the  Queen  whom,  practi- 
cally, they  subsidise !  In  this  case  there  was  no  barrier 
to  be  broken,  no  ice  to  melt.  Elizabeth's  people  were 
ready  to  love  her.  She  could  have  held  their  hearts  in 
her  hand  had  she  wished.  But  she  did  not.  Whenever 
it  was  possible  to  do  so  she  avoided  public  functions. 
Whenever  she  appeared  in  Vienna  she  was  in  consequence 
mobbed.  In  individual  cases  of  poverty  or  sickness  she 
was  more  than  generous,  ever  ready  to  spend  both  money 
and  time  and  sympathy  in  the  alleviation  of  misfortune. 
But — en  ma»se  ?  A  warm-hearted  nation  suffered  keenly 
from  the  obvious  fact  that,  as  a  whole,  she  held  aloof  from 
them. 

Elizabeth  could  give — but  she  could  not  forgive.  We 
have  spoken  of  her  conduct  abroad — what  of  her  conduct 


at  home?  Here  the  king  was  too  soon  to  become — as 
Elizabeth's  biographer  herself  admits — "  wearied,  perliaps 
not  entirely  without  cause,  by  his  wife's  silence,  efface- 
ment,  and  unspoken  reproach.  .  .  .  Her  melancholy  in- 
creased daily  " — until,  indeed,  a  complete  estrangement 
arose,  which  ended  actually  in  the  Empress's  flight. 

"  A  very  unpalatable  adventure  of  which  her  husband 
was  the  hero  .  .  .  broke  the  last  restraint  upon "  her 
Majesty's  "indignation,  and  without  informing  anybody 
of  her  intentions  she  left  the  imperial  palace  for  Trieste, 
and  set  sail  for  the  Ionian  islands  fully  resolved  never  to 
allow  her  husband  to  approach  her  again.  The  scandal 
caused  by  this  flight  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  .  .  .  Despairing  of  catching  up  with  her  .  .  . 
the  Emperor  .  .  .  ,"  who  had  followed  her  immediately 
from  Minorca  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  "  returned  to  his 
dominions." 

"  The  step  she  took  was  extreme,"  her  biographer  actu- 
ally acknowledges,  "  but  her  youth  seems  a  sufficient  excuse." 
Yet  she  had  at  the  time  been  married  some  years  and  had 
children  !  A  more  undignified  action  it  would  be  difficult 
to  realise.  In  even  middle-class  life  it  would  be  hard  to 
condone  :  in  Elizabeth's  position  it  was  inexcusable.  But 
this  she  could  not  see.  ' '  She  hardened  her  heart  against 
everybody,  and  even  the  mention  of  her  children  failed  to 
make  any  impression  upon  her.  She  .  .  .  wrapped  her- 
self in  her  sorrow  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  .  .  . 
Days,  weeks,  and  months  drifted  on."  She  was,  of  course, 
forced  occasionally,  "  by  reasons  of  state  and  of  policy, 
to  make  actes  de  prisence  at  her  husband's  Court."  But 
"  as  soon  as  her  official  duties  were  discharged  she  left 
the  country  again." 

That  ' '  nearly  seven  years  elapsed  before  this  detestable 
modus  vivendi  came  to  an  end  "  seems  incredible.  But  the 
fact  remains.  Finally,  Court  exigencies  demanded  Eliza- 
beth's presence,  and  she  returned.  "  We  have  both 
much  to  forgive,"  she  said  when  the  King  knelt  to  her. 
The  one  excuse  that  can  be  urged  on  Elizabeth's  behalf 
is  that  of  the  hereditary  taint  of  mania  in  her  family. 
Courageous,  intelligent,  beautiful,  her  many  endearing 
qualities  were  marred  by  an  unbalanced  mind.  She  con- 
tinually looked  at  herself — ^at  her  own  wrongs,  at  her  own 
misfortunes.  To  be  self-centred  is  usually  to  lose  the 
possession  of  true  self-control. 

That  she  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  her  mistakes  no  one 
will  deny.  Certain  lives  are  chiefly  valuable  as  warnings. 
Elizabeth's  was  a  tragic  figure,  and  her  history  is  painful 
reading.  For  she  is  not  alone  in  her  mistakes.  Failure 
to  understand  has  been  the  rock  many  a  woman's  happi- 
pesa  has  split  upon.  Is  it  the  Scotch  who  say :  "She  wove 
her  shroud  and  wore  it  in  her  life-time  "  ? 

In  great  difficulties  Elizabeth  was  brave.  She  met  her 
son's  end  and  her  own  alike  with  courage.  But  where  her 
pride  suffered  she  fell.  Other  women  have  built  ido!» 
before  now  and  seen  them  crumble.  But  they  have  not 
necessarily  lost  their  ideals  of  wifely  duty  and  true 
womanhood. 

This  narrative  is  presumably  written  by  one  who,  if  not 
herself  holding  a  high  official  position  at  Court,  was  at 
least  an  intimate  friend  of,  and  in  close  attendance  upon, 
the  Empress.  Inquiry  of  one  whose  position  renders  the 
information  valuable  elicited  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  reticence  of  the  Embassy  concerning  the  narrative, 
certain  grave  inaccuracies  of  detail,  which  the  English, 
reviewer  must,  through  ignorance,  pass  over,  as  well  as 
the  manifest  breaches  of  taste,  have  been  remarked  "in 
high  places." 


The  plains  and  the  hills  aloof 
Hear  the  uproar  of  all  these  books, 
But  it  is  only  a  little  ink  more  or  less. 

From  Stephen  Crane's  "  War  is  Kind." 
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Schoolmaster  and  Diarist. 

Lift  and  Remain*  of  tlu   Rev.  R.  H.   Quick.     Edited  by 
F,  Storr.     (Cambridge :  University  Press.     7s.  6d.) 

Thoioh  n  London  curate  from  1855  to  1858,  and  vicar  of 
Sedbergh  from  188;i  to  1887,  it  is  as  a  schoolmaster  that 
Robert  Hebert  Quick  will  be  nlwaj's  remembered. 

He  turned  to  t«achiug  [writ<?s  Mr.  Storr]  not,  in  the 
first  instance  at  any  rate,  as  impelled  by  any  conscious 
bent  or  \>\as,  but  rather  as  an  obvious  alternative,  the 
second  string,  so  to  speak,  that  every  English  cleric  has 
to  his  bow.  His  own  bringing,  up  at  private  schools  and 
at  Harrow  had  left  him  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  existing 
methods,  and  although  at  that  period  he  had  not  thought 
out  for  himself  any  better  way,  he  knew,  or  thought  he 
knew,  "  how  not  to  do  it,"  and  felt  assured  that  even  if  ho 
failed  he  coidd  not  well  do  worse  than  his  own  masters  had 
done  for  him. 

Abundant  opportunities  were  afforded  him  for  thinking 
cut  "  a  better  way,"  by  his  experience  as  assistant  master 

at  Lancaster,  Guild- 
ford, Hurstpierpoint, 
Cranleigh,  and  Har- 
row, and  afterwards 
as  head  of  small  pre- 
paratory schools  in 
Bayswater  and  Guild- 
ford. Of  these  op- 
portunities lie  took 
full  advantage,  and 
when  he  died  in  1891 
the  cause  of  the 
science  of  education 
lost  one  of  its 
(loughtiestchampions. 
The  hope  of  some 
memoir  of  his  life 
has  been  long  de- 
ferred; but  the  pre- 
sent volume  will  be 
none  the  less  welcome 
both  to  those  who 
knew  the  man  and 
those  who  only  know 
his  msaya  on  Educafional  Reformers  —  the  first  attempt 
in  the  English  language  at  a  history  of  education. 
A  man  of  one  book,  but  that  book  a  classic.  Quick— for 
better  or  for  worse — was  a  conscientious  diarist,  and  left 
behind  him  a  large  mass  of  notes  on  men  and  things,  from 
which  his  editor,  by  patient  sifting  and  the  wholesale 
sacrifice  of  everything  not  educational,  has  compiled  a 
volume  which,  while  it  will  be  attractive  mainly  to 
teachers,  may  haply  also  afford  pleasure— and  instruction 
— to  many  besides. 

The  personality  of  the  man— his  originality,  his  kindli- 
ness, his  ardour  for  his  ideals— stands  out  well,  and  will 
touch  and  inspire  as  he  himself  touched  and  inspired. 
So  will  many  a  pregnant  sentence  in  his  frank  outpourin<rs 
to  himself  anent  the  things  he  did  and  the  things  he  saw 
The  man  who  in  1868  conceived  and  wrote  Educational 
^formers,  who  in  1878  was  chosen  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  as  its  first  lecturer  on  education,  and  who 
though  a  clergyman,  was  so  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
ethical  signifacance  of  good  schoolmastering,  must  have 
looked  about  him  with  eyes  that  know  what  to  look  for 
and  how  to  look  at  it.  The  impressions  of  such  a  man 
registered  for  posthumous  publication  only,  will  be  of  high 
value,  now  and  always,  to  the  student  of  education,  and  will 
go  far  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  "  useful  essays  " 
which,  as  he  somewhat  forebodingly  writes  in  1886  "'l 
may,  perhaps,  bo  able  to  write  before  the  end  of' mv 
journey."  •' 

The  Life,  largely  autobiographical,  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  fanished  picture.     All  we  need  to  know  of  Quick  the 
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teacher  is  put  in  in  a  few  bold  strokes ;  the  rest  is  silence. 
The  Eemains  might  be  characterised  as  original  variations 
on  a  well-worn  theme.      "Boys  and  Masters,"   "School 
Wrinkles,"    "Child  Nature,"    "Training  of    Teachers," 
"  Preaching  and  Lecturing,"  "  Criticisms  of  Books,"  are 
among  the  sectional  headings,  and  each  section  betrays 
the  same  insight,  the  same  fearlessness,  the  same  twinkling 
humour.     The  book  by  its  very  nature  is  too  scrappy  to 
be  more  than  stimulating,  though  there  is  one  piece  of 
consecutive  writing—"  A  Study  of  Child  Life  "—which  is 
a  distinct  contribution  to  educational  science,  and  which, 
as  Mr.  Storr  observes,  "  has  an  almost  unique  interest  as 
the  study  of  a  close  observer  and  original  teacher  on  his 
own  children,  to  whom  he  was   able  to  devote  a  large 
portion  of  his  time,  and  on   whom  he  tested  his   own 
educational  theories."     Those  theories  may  perhaps  be 
summed  up  in  his  own  words:   "The  lite  of  education 
does  not  consist  in  the  list  of  subjects  nor  in  the  stages 
into  which  each  subject  is  divided.     It  consists  in  a  great 
measure  in  the  action  of  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  teacher 
on  the  minds  of  the  taught,  awakening  their  intelligence, 
and  rendering  them  capable  of  thinking  and  acting  for 
themselves."    And,  again,  in  speaking  of  a  book  he  was 
reviewing  for  the  Academy  :    "The  author  has  grasped 
a  truth  than  which  none  can  be  more  important  or  more 
commonly    neglected— that  moral    training    is    prior    to 
intellectual."     But  his  id<ie  motrice  was  that  the  natural 
man,  even  though  graduated,  is  not  a  safe  teacher;  that 
experience,  if  it  helps  at  all,  helps  too  slowly  and  at  too 
great  a  cost,  and  that  he  who  would  be  a  master  teacher 
must  first  be  taught  to  teach.     The  difficulty  is  that  the 
natural  man  does  not  believe  this.      As  Quick  puts  it: 
"The  schoolmaster  says  of  his  boys— 'They  won't  think,' 
but  that  is  true  of  us  all,  the  schoolmaster  included.     "We 
are  happy  only  when  we  are  fussing  about  some  work  that 
seems  necessary,   but   whether    it   is   necessary,    and,    if 
necessary,  whether  it  is  best  done  as  we  are  doing  it,  we 
will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  inquire."      There  is  a  good  deal 
of  this  sort  of  mild  denunciation  in  the  book.     Only  once, 
in  the  account  of  a  visit  to  a  struggling  "  genteel "  private 
school,   does  it  rise  into  a  righteous  indignation.     "No 
parents  who  had  any  regard  for  their  children,"  he  cries, 
"would  send  them  to  such  a  place  ...  to  be  starved  and 
stunted  in  mind  and  body.  ...  I  think  we  are  as  a  nation 
extremely  culpable  in  allowing  such  schools  to  be  kept." 
It  is  also  "  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  in  private  school 
life  "  that  gives  rise  to  the  following  reflection  :   "  Except 
among  the  professional  criminal  class,  there  is,  as  far  as 
I  know,  nothing  that  comes  up  to  the  shameless  immorality 
one  finds  in  school  life."     An  obvious  remedy  for  many 
school  evils    is    registration   and   State   inspection;    but, 
strange  to  say,  though  Quick  was  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates in  this  country  of  professional  training  for  teachers, 
there  is  not  one  word  in  the  book  on  its  corollary. 

Of  the  many  bits  of  pedagogic  folly  pilloried  in  these 
note.s,  perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  is  the  following  pulpit 
appeal  to  Harrow  boys:  "Let  your  pleasantries,  my 
younger  friends,  be  like  the  coruscations  in  the  summer 
sky,  lambent  yet  innocuous." 

Thanks  largely  to  the  care  and  judgment  of  the  editor, 
who  has  understood  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent, 
the  book  is  eminently  readable.  A  possible  criticism  may 
be  that,  as  many  of  the  extracts  are  undated,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  judge  whether  the  wisdom  is  that  of  impulsive 
youth  or  of  sober  age  ;  and  a  possible  regret  that  so  much 
as  nine-tenths  of  the  material  available  should  have  been 
withheld. 


A  MAN  said  to  the  Universe : 
"  Sir,  I  exist," 

"  However,"  replied  the  Universe, 
"That  has  not  cr.Nited  in  me 
A  sense  of  obligation." 

From  Stephen  Crane's   "  War  it  Kind." 
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Natural  Theology. 

Through   Nature   to    God.     By  Jolin    Fiske.     (Macmillan. 
33.  6(1.) 

TnK  restatement  of  the  case  for  natural  theology  goes 
forward  apace.  No  astronomer  would  think  it  clever  to 
remark  on  the  absence  of  a  deity  from  the  field  of  his 
observation,  as  Lalande  did  ;  and  the  most  convinced  of 
materialists  will  no  longer  hail  as  an  aphorism  Molesohott's 
"  No  thought  without  phosphorus."  Physical  science 
deals  with  secondary  causes  ;  its  servants  have  learned,  by 
the  very  magnitude  and  wealth  of  their  achievements,  to 
develop  a  spirit  of  modesty  and  caution,  the  first-fruit  of 
which  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  dis- 
coveries, though  they  were  tenfold  greater,  must  still  stop 
short  of  the  Absolute.  Nevertheless,  whether  to  confirm 
or  to  confute,  the  results  of  physical  research  have  a 
legitimate  bearing,  at  least  by  way  of  analogy — even  as 
they  had  in  the  days  of  Butler — upon  the  religious  ideas 
'  which  were  framed  and  postulated  before  ever  the 
chronicles  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  were  read. 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  this  book  is  divided,  the 
first,  on  the  Mystery  of  Evil,  was  designed  to  be  a  supple- 
ment to  the  author's  The  Idea  of  God.  Its  sense  is  clear  ; 
and  its  reasoning,  within  the  author's  limitations  (of  which 
we  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  moment),  is  certainly 
valid.  Briefly,  "we  cannot  know  anything  except  as 
contrasted  with  something  else";  cannot  know  pleasure, 
therefore,  but  by  pain.  Similarly  moral  evil  and  good  are 
correlatives  :  "  in  a  happy  world  there  must  be  sorrow  and 
pain,  and  in  a  moral  world  the  knowledge  of  evil  is  indis- 
pensable." "  The  stern  necessity  for  this  has  been  proved 
to  inhere  in  the  innermost  constitution  of  the  human  soul." 
Thus,  in  fine,  "  God  is  the  creator  of  evil."  Must  evil 
then  always  endure  in  order  to  the  beatitude  of  him  that 
overcometh  ?     Hear  Mr.  Fiske  : 

It  is  only  after  long  ages  of  social  discipline,  fraught 
with  crael  afflictions  and  grinding  misery,  that  the  moral 
law  becomes  dominant  and  rebgious  aspiration  intense  and 
abiding  in  the  soul.  When  such  an  age  is  reached  we  have 
at  last  in  man  a  creature  different  in  kind  from  his  pre- 
decessors, and  fit  for  an  everlasting  Ufe  of  progress — for  a 
closer  and  closer  communion  with  God  in  a  beatitude 
which  shall  endure. 

Effectual  as  is  the  author's  manner  of  showing  how  things 
work  together  in  the  present  order  towards  a  good  end,  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  that  a  great  fundamental  difficulty 
remains  untouched.  Why  thi»  order?  Wherefore  the 
deliberate  choice  of  a  method  that  involves  these  hideous 
incidents  ?  Mr.  Fiske  finds  nothing  more  radical  to  suggest 
than  that  the  Creator's  power  "  is  limited  by  some  inexplic- 
able viciousness  in  the  original  constitution  of  things." 
But  it  is  precisely  as  an  Origin,  as  a  First  Cause,  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  demanded  His  existence.  To  postulate  a 
compelling  principle  other  than  Himself  in  obedience  to 
which  He  acts  is  to  subject  Him  to  some  supreme  Anagke ; 
is,  in  fact,  to  depose  the  First  Cause  in  favour  of  a  Cause 
precedent;  so  that  He  becomes  a  mediate  cause,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  inquiry,  negligible.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve that  absolute  liberty  of  initiation  which,  by  hypo- 
thesis,  is  proper  to  the  First  Cause,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  fortify  our  assurance  that  the  Source  of  Being  is 
unmixed  good,  it  seems,  after  all,  as  if  no  better  way  had 
been  found  than  that  of  the  scholastics,  who,  identifying 
«»#  with  bonum,  resolved  evil  into  a  negation,  and  justified 
God  in  creating  something  inferior  to  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds  by  the  consideration  that  the  enactment  of 
infinite  perfection  must  drain  dry  even  infinite  power. 

The  second  section,  entitled  "  The  Cosmic  Roots  of  Love 
and  Self-Sacrifice,"  was  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  lecture 
in  answer  to  Huxley's  famous  Romanes  lecture.  It  is 
probable  that  that  lecture  was,  in  a  measure,  misunder- 
stood :  if  not,  it  was  not  for  want  of  loose  and  equivocal 
phrasing.     Mr.  Fiske  here  elaborates  the  argument  to  be 


deduced  from  the  development  of  the  altruistic  sense  by 
the  lengthening  of  infancy,  which  has  already  been 
rendered  familiar  in  this  country  by  Prof.  Drummond,  but 
which  he  claims  as  his  own  contribution  to  the  doctrine 
of  evolution — so  far  as  we  are  aware,  accurately. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  final 
section,  on  "The  Everlasting  Reality  of  Religion."  By 
the  word  our  philosopher  understands  three  related  ideas : 
(1)  An  idea  of  the  Deity  as  t/uasi-hnxaaxi,  (2)  an  idea  of  an 
unseen  world  in  which  human  beings  continue  after  death, 
and  (3)  a  recognition  of  the  ethical  aspects  of  life  as 
related  in  a  special  and  intimate  sense  to  this  unseen 
world.  Upon  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  luminous  dictum — 
"Life  is  the  continuous  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to 
outer  relations"  —  he  bases  an  argument,  near  akin 
indeed  to  the  traditional  argument  from  the  necessary 
veracity  of  God,  but  fairly  claimed  by  him,  in  its  imme- 
diate application,  as  original,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of 
great  importance.  Moral  evolution  has  been  advanced  by 
the  conviction  that  these  things  are  so.  Is  that  conviction 
true  or  a  dream  ?     True,  he  answers  : 

To  suppose  that  during  countless  ages,  from  the  sea- 
weed up  to  Man,  the  progress  of  life  was  achieved  through 
adjustment  to  external  realities,  and  that  then  the  method 
was  all  at  once  changed,  and  throughout  a  vast  province 
of  evolution  the  end  was  secured  through  adjustments  to 
external  non-realities,  is  to  do  sheer  violence  to  logic  and 
to  common  sense.  .  .  .  All  the  analogies  of  Nature  fairly 
shout  against  the  assumption  of  such  a  breach  of  con- 
tinuity between  the  evolution  of  Man  and  all  other  evolu- 
tion. 80  far  as  our  knowledge  of  Nature  goes,  the  whole 
momentum  of  it  carries  us  onward  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Unseen  World,  as  the  objective  term  in  a  relation  of 
fundamental  importance  that  has  co-existed  with  the 
whole  career  of  Mankind,  has  a  real  existence ;  and  it  is 
but  following  out  the  analogy  to  regard  the  Unseen  World 
as  the  theatre  where  the  ethical  process  is  destined  to  reach 
its  full  consummation.  ...  Of  all  the  implications  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  in  regard  to  Man,  I  believe  the  very 
deepest  and  strongest  to  be  that  which  asserts  the  Ever- 
lasting Reality  of  Religion. 

With  this  brave  credo  we  may  fitly  conclude  our  notice 
of  a  book  that  shall  both  stimulate  the  sluggish  mind  and 
confirm  the  feeble  of  heart. 


Jean  d' Arras  to  Aug-uste  Rodin. 

A  History  of  trench  Art,  1100-1899.  By  Rose  G.  Kingsley. 
(Longmans.     12s.  6d.  net.) 

To  the  average  Englishman  French  art  is  something  of 
a  sealed  book.  Ruskin  and  Symonds  and  the  Pre- 
Eaphaelites  have  sent  him  to  Italy  for  the  good  of  his 
soul ;  but  Paris  he  thinks  of  as  a  vast  cafi-chantant,  and, 
while  he  will  talk  glibly  of  Botticelli  and  Michael  Angelo, 
Fragonard  is  to  him  a  shade,  and  Nicholas  Poussin  the 
shadow  of  a  shade.  However,  the  admirable  condition  of 
the  French  cycling  roads  and  the  near  prospect  of  another 
gfreat  Exhibition  are  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  pilgrim 
to  new  fields,  and  any  day  curiosity  may  awake  as  to  the 
chateaux  of  the  Loire  or  the  marvellous  experiments  of  the 
Luxembourg.  Such  a  curiosity  Miss  Kingsley's  History 
of  French  Art  is  well  calculated  in  advance  to  satisfy. 
Miss  Kingsley  has  many  qualifications  for  her  task — a 
sufficient  erudition,  a  catholic  sympathy  for  the  most 
diverse  schools,  and  for  architecture  and  sculpture  as  well 
as  painting,  and  a  power  of  writing  modest  but  quite 
pleasing  critical  English.  The  book  is  conveniently 
arranged.  Substantially,  it  is  a  biographical  chronicle  of 
artists,  but  each  group  or  period  is  introduced  by  some 
general  considerations  which  servo  to  link  the  generations 
together,  and  to  make  the  general  trend  of  evolution  clear. 
French  art,  indeed,  lends  itself  quite  exceptionally  well 
to  this  particular  mode  of  treatment,  for  the  French  temper 
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boa  alfcays  been  such  as  to  display  to  exaggeration  the 
rhythmic  law  of  action  and  reaction  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  history.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  any  given 
moment  the  formuliB  of  the  Parisian  studios  will  rest  on 
a  basis  of  feud  between  Ut  jeuntt  and  let  vieiu.  As  Miss 
Kingsley  puts  it,  speaking  of  1812  to  1848,  "The  Classics 
cried  '  Malfaiteurs !';  the  Romantics  shouted 'PerruquesI'" 
Boucher,  "  the  painter  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  Pompadour," 
becomes  for  the  journals  of  the  First  Empire  "  Boucher 
maudit,"  or  "  Boucher  de  ridicule  mt'moire."  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  lived  under  the  First  Empire, 
because  then  you  could  buy  a  landscape  of  Boucher's  for 
twenty-two  francs,  and  a  shepherd  teaching  a  shepherdess 
to  pipe  for  forty-one.  Obviously  this  tendency  has  not 
diminished  in  recent  years,  and  the  succession  of  warring 
decadents,  st/mbolistei,  impremonistei,  tibrafil isles,  and  the 
like,  has  become  perfectly  bewildering.  Miss  Kingsley, 
however,  proves  a  patient  and  competent  guide  to  them  all. 
The  following  passage,  on  the  spirit  of  impressionism 
initiated  by  Manet,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  her 
sane  and  intelligent  method  of  criticism  : 

The  ImpressioniBt  doctrine  has  been  summed  up  by  their 
latest  historiuu  as  "the  study  of  luminous  phenomena  and 
of  social  phenomena."  These  artists  are  not  occupied  with 
the  past  in  history  or  in  tradition.  Tliey  desire  to  repre- 
sent modern  life,  and  the  wot  Id  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves at  the  present  moment.  Light  is  what  they  have 
sought  beyond  all  besides.  And  while  the  more  lyric 
Romantics  chose  the  sunset  as  Iheir  favourite  effect  in 
nature,  the  Impressionists  in  their  preoccupation  with 
close  analysis  take  the  light  of  full  mid-day.  "  In  this 
ardent  and  exclusive  contemplation  of  atmosphere  made 
visible,"  says  M.  Andre  Michel  ..."  and  the  better  to 
express  its  splendour,  or  its  more  fugitive  nuances,  they 
have  made  use  of  all  that  science  has  been  able  to  teach 
about  colours  ;  they  have  decomposed  the  elements  of  each 
tone,  and  placed  them  side  by  side  upon  the  canvas,  in 
order  to  obtain  by  this  '  met  inye  optii/ue  '  more  transparent 
lights,  more  delicate  vibrations  "  These  little  blots  of  pure 
colour,  which,  when  seen  close,  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
rude  and  imbecile  merriment  to  the  ignorant  public, 
resolve  themselves  at  a  little  distance — the  right  distance — 
into  flaming  skies,  shivering  trembling  leaves,  luminous 
dancing  shadows,  reflected  in  liquid  rippling  waters.  Such 
effects  as  these  were  worth  recording.  They  do  not  sum  up 
the  whole  of  Art.  They  are  not  the  ultimate  end  and 
attainment  of  the  painter's  craft.  But  they  form  a  link,  a 
very  solid  and  brilliant  link,  in  the  ever-lengthening  chain. 
And  such  as  they  are,  they  are  worthy  of  serious  and 
intelligent  consideration. 

Not  to  take  sides,  not  to  glorify  or  to  condemn,  but  to 
understand — that  is  the  ideal  which  Miss  Kingsley  has  set 
herself  in  this  book  ;  and  for  the  reader  who  goes  to  her 
for  information  it  is  a  very  fortunate  one.  We  own  to 
having  been  particularly  inspired  by  her  with  an  interest 
in  the  work  of  Henri  Martin,  dicoralif  and  symholiste,  of 
Toulouse,  and  in  that  of  Gustavo  Moreau,  a  highly 
imaginative  painter,  whose  later  works  have  only  just  been 
revealed  to  the  world  by  his  death,  and  who,  like  Rossetti 
in  England,  has  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  esoteric  repu- 
tation of  the  Poet-Artist  "  enfermo  dans  sa  tour  d'lvoire." 
Henri  Martin  and  Gustave  Moreau  will  be  the  gods  of  our 
questing  when  our  bicycle  next  lands  us  at  the  doors  of  the 
Luxembourg. 

We  must  conclude  by  quoting  an  interesting  passage  in 
which  Miss  Kingsley  indicates  the  direction  which  she 
thinks  the  coming  revolt  from  Impressionism  will  take,  and 
the  men  wlio  may  be  destined  to  be  its  leaders  : 

Art  in  France  is  never  absolutely  stationary.  It  is 
always  searching,  reaching  forward  to  some  fresh  revela- 
tion. And  already  signs  are  to  be  seen  of  a  new  move- 
ment among  the  younger  artists,  of  which  it  is  too  soon  to 
speak  with  any  authority.  Certain  among  them,  "  while 
tney  profit  by  the  acquisitions  of  the  school  of  the  open- 
air,  while  they  remain  attentive  to  the  play  of  reflections 
and  delicate  harmonies  of  the  envelope,  are  returning  to  a 
closer  study  of  form,  and  a  relatively  sombre  and  '  ancient 


mode  of  punting,  which  reposes  ns  from  the  excesses  of 
Impressionism."  Ttcse  artists  would  seem  to  consider  that 
the  preoccupation  of  the  Impressionists  with  light — some- 
times with  violent,  unmitigated  light — has  been  carried  far 
enough.  They  prefer  the  rn'puaciile.  And  they  choose 
the  mysterious  light  of  plain  or  forest,  or  the  dimness  of 
an  interior,  at  the  lovely  hour  when  daylight  dies  on  the 
earth,  but  still  lingers  on  tree-tops  and  cloud  and  hill. 
Such  men  as  M.  Keue  Menard,  M.  Lucien  Simon,  MM. 
Prinet,  Griveau,  Boulard,  Dauchez,  &c.,  will  have  to  be 
counted  with  in  the  twentieth  century. 


Other  New  Books. 

The  Trail  of  the  Goldseekehs.        By  Hamlin  Gaeland. 

Mr.  Garland,  already  well  known  as  a  novelist  by  hie 
Hose  of  Butcher's  Coolly,  and  other  stories,  here  recounts  h's 
experiences  in  a  journey  to  the  Klondike.  But  we  cannot . 
call  it  successful.  The  record  has  a  tameness  and  a  cot- 
scious  literary  artifice  that  make  it  uninspiring  reading. 
Mr.  Garland's  intentions  were  honourable,  as  his  proem 
shows : 

I  will  wash  my  brain  in  the  splendid  breeze  ; 

I  will  lay  my  cheek  to  the  northern  sun  ; 

I  will  drink  the  breath  of  the  mossy  trees. 

And  the  clouds  shall  meet  me  one  by  one. 

I  will  fling  the  scholar's  pen  aside, 

And  grasp  once  more  the  bronco's  rein  ; 

And  I  will  ride  and  ride  and  ride, 

Till  the  rain  is  snow  and  the  seed  is  grain. 

But  the  promise  of  this  resolve  is  not  fulfillecl.  Mark 
Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Steevens  have 
spoiled  us  for  travels  that  lac;k  vigour ;  while  Sterne  and 
Stevenson,  to  name  no  others,  have  spoiled  us  for  travels 
that  lack  charm.  Mr.  Garland's  book  falls  between  the 
two.  His  cowboys  and  miners  are  not  picturesque  enough, 
his  personality  is  not  attractive  enough.  Many  a  man  who 
invents  fine  stories  fails  when  he  comes  to  the  record  of  his 
own  first  -  person  -  singular  wanderings,  and  Mr.  Garland 
fails  in  good  company.  Nor  are  the  little  poetical  impres- 
sions which  are  sandwiched  between  the  prose  chapters 
remarkable.  They  lack  music  and  spontaneity.  Here  is 
one  chosen  at  random  : 

The  Cowboy. 

Of  rough,  rude  stock,  this  saddle  sprite 

Is  grosser  grown  with  savage  things. 

Inured  to  storms,  his  fierce  delight 

Is  lawless  as  the  beasts  he  swings 

His  swift  rope  over. — -Libidinous,  obscene, 

Careless  of  dust  and  dirt,  serene. 

He  faces  snows  in  calm  disdain, 

Or  makes  his  bed  down  in  the  rain. 

As  a  poem  this  is  without  any  grace  ;  as  a  character  sketch 
it  is  incomplete  ;  and  the  fifth  line  is  a  horror.  Sometimes 
Mr.  Garland  has  a  lyrical  moment,  but  for  the  most  part 
his  verses  suggest  the  foot  rule.  To  all  persons  who  have 
friends  at  the  goldfields  we  can  recommend  the  book  for  a 
faithful  account  of  the  difHculties  they  have  to  fight  and 
the  society  they  live  among ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  Mr. 
Garland's  reputation  is  advanced  by  it  in  the  least,  except 
as  a  man  of  courage  and  endurance.     (Macmiilan.     68  ) 

Seventy-One,  Not  Out.  By  W.  Caffyn. 

William  Caffyn,  George  Anderson,  and  Bob  Thorns,  the 
umpire,  are  the  only  survivors  of  Clarke's  famous  All 
England  Eleven ;  and  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  Caffyn's 
recollections  have  been  given  permanent  form  while  he  is 
stiU  in  possession  of  a  good  memory  and  good  health. 
William  Caffyn,  called  variously  the  Surrey  Pet  and 
Terrible  Billy,  was  one  of  the  great  cricketers  of  the  middle 
of  the  century,  both  with  bat  and  ball :  a  Surrey  man  by 
birth,  a  member  of  Clarke's  team,  and  of  the  first  team  to 
visit  Australia  and  the  first  to  visit  America.     The  circum- 
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stance  that  he  remained  in  Australia  between  1863  and 
1871  as  a  professional  coach  renders  him  to-day  a 
peculiarly  interesting  figure,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  valuable  traces  of  his  instruction,  transmitted  from 
those  days,  play  their  part  in  enabling  the  Australian 
team  now  visiting  us  to  make  so  admirable  a  show  for 
themselves.  Caifyn's  own  career,  as  recorded  here,  is 
agreeable  reading  enough,  but  the  special  value  of  the  book 
resides  in  his  memories  of  his  great  contemporaries.  As 
each  illustrious  name  comes  up,  one  or  two  personal 
characteristics  are  remembered  and  set  down,  and  the 
result  is  a  noble  gallery  of  heroes.  Even  BelJham  is 
remembered  :  he  walked  from  Farnham  to  Godalming  in 
1852  to  see  a  match  in  which  Caffyn  played — an  old  man 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  in  a  tall  hat  and  white  smock, 
with  stories  of  the  old  matches.  Lambert  is  here  too, 
Lambert  who  as  a  young  man  would  walk  from  Eed  Hill 
to  London,  in  order  to  get  a  game  on  Kennington  Common  ; 
and  William  Clarke  (Old  Clarke)  who  would  choose  the 
best  end  for  bowling  and  then  say  to  the  other  bowler, 
"  I'll  have  this  end,  and  you  can  have  which  you  like  "  ; 
and  Fuller  Pilch,  who  stood  over  six  feet  high,  and  spoke 
rarely,  and  smoked  a  churchwarden,  and  hit  Caffyn  and 
every  one  else  over  the  tavern  at  Lords ;  and  Billy  Hillyer, 
who  remonstrated  with  a  scorer  for  spelling  his  name 
wrong,  and  was  told,  "If  a  haitch  and  a  hi  and  a  hel  and 
a  hel  and  a  hi  and  a  he  and  a  har  doesn't  spell  'Illyer,  1 
don't  know  what  will "  ;  and  Felix,  who  invented  batting 
gloves,  and  who  learned  to  cut  better  than  any  one  else  in 
his  day  by  suspending  a  ball  from  the  ceiling  and 
practising  on  that  ;  and  Alfred  Mynn,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  who  weighed  twenty  stone,  and  told  Caffyn  that 
beef  and  beer  were  "the  things  to  play  cricket  on." 
Caffyn,  who  remarks  very  sensibly  on  modern  cricket,  is 
in  favour  of  running-out  all  runs.  "  It  would,"  he  says, 
"  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  enormous  scores  which  are 
made  at  the  present  time.  Having  to  run  our  hits  aU  out 
in  the  old  days  was,  I  know  from  experience,  often  the 
cause  of  losing  our  wickets.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  stop 
a  shooter  on  the  middle  stump  after  running  a  six  for  the 
previous  ball."  Caffyn  himself  once  played  and  defeated 
eleven  of  Winchester  with  the  assistance  of  two  fieldsmen. 
He  made  3.5  and  1,  and  Winchester  made  4  and  1.  We 
can  recommend  his  book  very  heartUy.     (Blackwood.    6s.) 

ESCIIASTED  Indi.4.. 

By  PttiscE  BojiDAR  Kauaoeoroevitch. 

This  is  a  translation,  by  Mrs.  Clara  Bell,  from  a  French 
book  that  has  not  yet  been  published.  The  author,  the 
possessor  of  a  serious,  sensitive  temperament  touched  with 
poetry,  passed  through  India,  notebook  in  hand,  attempting 
to  make  us  in  our  turn  see  what  he  himself,  a  calm, 
interested  spectator,  had  first  observed.  The  result  is  a 
volume  of  impressions,  of  Things  Seen,  which,  aiming  at 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  completeness,  yet  leaves  one  with 
a  richer  sense  of  India's  mystery  and  beauty  and  wonder 
than  many  works  more  pretentious  and  more  bulky.  In 
French  some  of  Prince  Karageorgevitch's  descriptions 
must  bo  exquisite.  Here  is  the  picture  of  a  sacred  festival 
in  a  temple  at  Madura,  which  he  watched  secretly  : 

A  mu£Bed  sound  of  instruments,  mingling  in  confusion 
in  the  myriad  echoes,  canio  dying  on  my  ear,  hardly 
audible.  A  gleam  of  light  tl-ished  in  the  corridor  and 
then  went  out.  Then  some  li^jUts  seeiutd  to  be  coming 
towards  me,  and  again  all  w.is  gloom.  An  orchestra  of 
bagpipes,  of  kennnc/ies  and  darboukhas,  sounded  close  by 
me,  and  then  was  loft  in  the  distance,  and  the  phantas- 
magoria of  lights  Htill  went  on.  At  la-t,  at  the  further 
end  of  the  arcade  where  I  was  standin?,  two  men  raised 
green-flamed  torches  at  the  end  of  long  polos,  followed  by 
two  drummers  and  musicians  playing  on  bagpipes  and 
viols.  Children  gcjuatting  on  the  ground  lighted  coloured 
fire  that  made  a  bright  blaze,  and  died  out  in  stifling 
smoke,  shrouding  the  priests — a  cloud  hardly  tinted  by  the 
torches. 


A  golden  mass,  an  enormous  shrine  chased  all  over  Mid 
starred  with  tapers,  now  came  forward,  borne  by  a  score  of 
naked  men.  Against  the  gold  background,  in  a  perfect 
glory  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  sat  Vishnu,  decked  out 
with  flowers  and  jewels,  his  head  bare,  with  a  huge 
brilliant  in  his  forehead. 

The  music  played  louder,  light  flashed  out  on  all  sides, 
the  god  stood  still,  and  bayaderes  performed  their  worship. 
With  slow  gestures,  their  hands  first  hollowed  and  held  to 
the  brow,  then  their  arms  flung  out,  they  bowed  before 
the  idol  with  a  snake-like,  gliding  motion,  while  the  music 
played  very  softly  and  the  lights  burnt  faintly.  The 
naiKhnees,  in  dark  muslin  drapery  spangled  with  gold, 
bangles  on  their  arms,  their  necks,  and  their  ankles,  and 
rings  on  their  toes,  swayed  as  they  danced,  and  swung 
long,  light  garlands  of  flowers  which  hung  about  their 
necks.  And  there  were  flowers  in  their  hair,  in  a  bunch 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  above  two  gold  pUtes  from  which 
hung  strings  of  beads.  The  flying,  impalpable  gauze 
looked  like  a  swirl  of  mist  about  their  limbs. 

Very  gradually  the  measure  quickened,  the  pitch  grew 
shriller,  and  with  faster  and  freer  movements  the  bayaderes 
were  almost  leaping  in  a  sort  of  delirium  produced  by  the 
increasing  noise,  and  the  constantly  growing  number  of 
lights. 

Then,  in  a  blaze  of  coloured  fire,  a  fortissimo  of  music, 
and  a  whirlwind  of  drapery,  they  stopped  exhaut.tHd  in 
front  of  the  idol.  The  lights  were  put  out,  the  tom- 
toms were  the  only  sound,  and  the  procession  moved  on, 
escorting  the  shrine,  which  glittered  for  some  time  yet,  till 
it  disappeared  at  an  angle,  leaving  the  temple  in  darknesa 
just  tinted  blue  by  the  moon. 

The  book  gradually  gets  one  entirely  in  its  power  ;  one  is 
hypnotised  by  page  after  page  that  describe  India's  drowsy 
magic  with  a  certain  magic  of  their  own.     (Harpers.     Gs.) 


Fiction. 

Silence  Farm.     By  William  Sharp. 
(Grant  Eichards.     3s.  6d.) 

Tins  novel  of  farm  life  in  the  Scotch  lowlands  seems  to 
have  been  written  under  the  influences  of  Maeterlinck, 
Eemy  de  Gourmont,  Marcel  Schwob,  Fiona  Macleod, 
W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Zola.  It  is  a  conscientious  and  not  un- 
interesting attempt  to  combine  the  real  with  the  unreal,  to 
envelop  the  crudity  of  daily  facts  in  an  atmosphere  of 
dark  suggestion — the  suggestion  of  beauty,  horror,  terror. 
An  artistic  intention  is  evident  throughout,  from  the  first 
chapter,  recording  the  death  of  a  cow  in  parturition,  to  the 
last,  in  which  the  heroine  Margaret  (with  a  feeling  for  sym- 
bolism rare  enough  in  farm- girls)  sticks  a  copy  of  Evangeline 
leaf  by  leaf  into  a  manure  heap.  Although  we  are  convinced 
of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Sharp's  intention,  we  cannot  admire  the 
results  obtained.  Silence  Farm  lacks  conviction ;  and  it 
lacks  conviction  because  it  lacks  genuine  imagination.  It 
is  an  affair  of  ingenious  artistic  theories  which  have 
obviously  preoccupied  the  author  during  composition.  It 
is  unusual,  bizarre,  strange,  but  it  does  not  stir  the  temper ; 
it  has  not  the  authenticity  of  life ;  it  is  without  vision. 

Further,  we  consider  that  beneath  this  overlay  of  the 
elaborately  unusual  there  is  a  substratum  of  utter  common- 
place. Take  the  naked  story.  James  Euthven,  son  of  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  is  in  love  with  Margaret  Gray,  his 
father's  "ward."  For  secret  and  frightful  reasons  his 
stem,  cold,  passionate  father  will  have  none  of  the  match. 
The  son  goes  away  ;  the  father  is  financially  ruined,  and 
dies.  But  the  girl  remains  faithful  to  the  old  man,  and 
before  he  dies  ho  calls  her  to  him  and  ejaculates:  "  Girl, 
you  are  my  dauglitor."  Well,  of  course  she  is,  though 
Mr.  Sharp  attempts  to  make  a  weird  mystery  of  an  affair 
absolutely  translucent  from  the  first.  Such  a  plot  does  not 
sound  promising,  nor  does  Mr.  Sharp,  though  he  em- 
bellishes it  with  familiar  trickeries  of  incident  (sudden 
bankruptcy,  midnight  assaults,  and  so  on)  make  anything 
of  it  whatever. 
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Mr.  Sharp  has  taken  great  pains  with  the  writing  of 
the  book.  Every  phrase  shows  a  self-conscious  fastidious- 
ness. Such  care  is  praiseworthy,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
style  has  been  acliieved.  The  best  bit  of  writing  in  the 
whole  volume  is  this  description  of  old  Ruthven  : 

The  laird  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built,  but  gaunt  man  of 
about  fivo-and-fl(ty.  He  1  joked  at  least  five  years  older, 
partly  because  of  his  long  grey  hair,  which  in  patches 
was  of  a  blenched  white.  Onco,  when  he  looked  up,  the 
unchitnging  ooal-black  eyes  added  to  the  sternness  of  the 
face,  rugged,  hoiivily-liued,  carved  out  of  moor  granite,  it 
seemed,  ulay-liko  in  its  pallor,  with  vivid  scarlet  lips  com- 
pressed to  a  firm,  relentless,  dogged  mouth.  The  man  had 
always  more  or  less  of  a  frozen  look  about  him.  There 
was  little  sign  of  nervous  life,  except  in  the  long-fingered 
and,  for  a  man  such  as  himielf,  strangely  white  and 
delicate  hands,  with  their  supple  thumbs,  flexible, 
emotional.  On  his  forehead  tliere  was  a  blue  vein  which 
always  stood  out,  lilce  a  rib  of  fluor-spar  in  rock,  and, 
when  he  was  angered  or  excited,  tightened  like  a  strained 
cord  in  which  something  lived  and  quivered.  That  vein, 
those  white  alive  hands  with  their  long  talon-like  fingers, 
that  heavily  scarred  and  moulded  death-white  face  with  its 
scarlet  lips — red  as  poppies  slit  by  a  cart-wheel  in  the  dust 
of  the  highway — how  well  James  Ruthven  knew  them  ! 

If  this  is  style,  then  style  is  a  mere  business  of  searched- 
for  epithet  and  simile.  Style,  however,  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  something  far  more  spontaneous,  deeper,  more 
intimately  residing  within  the  soul. 


Tlte  GreaUr  Inclination.     By  Edith  Wharton. 
(John  Lane.     6s.) 

This  book  of  short  stories  comes  out  of  America,  and  it  is 
good.  It  is  very  good.  Mrs.  Wharton  is  one  of  the  few 
to  grasp  that  obvious  but  much-neglected  fact  that  the 
first  business  of  a  writer  is  to  be  able  to  write.  Mrs. 
Wharton  writes  with  the  finished  ease  of  the  skilled  crafts- 
man, and  with  the  feeling  and  distinction  of  an  artist. 
Her  imaginative  talent  is  therefore  absolutely  at  her  dis- 
posal, a  force  which  she  can  control  perfectly  and  exploit 
to  its  fullest.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  rare,  especially 
among  women  writers. 

She  is  clearly  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  Her 
subjects  are  chosen  similarly  to  his — dramas  of  sentiment, 
of  the  soul ;  excursions  into  the  obscure  recesses  of  psy- 
chology. But  there  are  exceptions,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  though  she  is  subtle  she  is  much  less  subtle  than 
Mr.  James,  and  —  may  we  utter  it  ?  —  possibly  more 
articulate.  She,  at  any  rate,  has  divined  that  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  language  has  limits. 

The  story  which  pleased  us  best  is  "The  Pelican," 
being  the  history  of  a  lady-lecturer,  a  widow  who  began 
to  earn  a  living  "for  the  baby,"  and  couldn't  give  up 
posing  pathetically  as  a  stressful  sacrificial  mother  even 
when  the  baby  was  a  rich  financier  with  a  wife  and  family. 

They  began  by  being  drawing-room  lectures.  The  first 
time  I  siw  her  she  was  standing  by  the  piano,  against  a 
flippant  background  of  Dresden  china  and  photographs, 
telUug  a  roomful  of  women  pre-occupied  with  their  spring 
bonnets  all  she  thought  she  knew  about  Greek  art.  The 
ladies  assembled  to  hear  her  had  given  me  to  understand 
that  she  was  "  doing  it  for  the  baby,"  and  this  fact, 
together  with  the  shortness  of  her  upper  lip  and  the  be- 
wildering co-operation  of  her  dimple,  disposed  me  to 
listen  leniently  to  her  dissertation.  Happily,  at  that  time 
Greek  art  was  still,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  easily  handled : 
it  was  as  simple  as  walking  down  a  museum-gallery  lined 
with  pleasant  familiar  Venuses  aud-Apollos.  All  the  later 
complications — the  archaic  and  archaistic  conundrums  ; 
the  influences  of  Assyria  and  Asia  Minor;  the  conflicting 
attributions  and  the  wrangles  of  the  erudite  —  still 
slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  the  future  "  pcientifio  critic." 
Greek  art  in  those  days  began  with  Phidias  and  ended 
with  the  Apollo  Belvedere  ;  and  a  child  could  travel  from 
one  to  the  other  without  danger  of  losing  bis  way. 

Throughout  this  tale  the  phrasing  is  of  the  finest,  the 


analysis  unerring,  the  satire  kindly  keen,  and  the  form 
without  fiaw. 

What  Mrs.  Wharton  lacks,  and  we  feel  the  shortcoming 
to  be  g^ave,  is  a  sense  of  the  dramatic.  Her  themes  are 
dramatic  enough,  but  the  drama  seems  to  be  decentralised, 
frittered  away,  instead  of  being  gathered  up  (as  surely 
the  short  story  demands)  into  a  single  resounding  stroke. 
This  is  so  with  "  The  Pelican,"  where  the  scone  in  which 
the  "  baby "  makes  his  mother  confess  her  duplicities 
distinctly  does  not  show  that  effectiveness  which  is  latent 
within  it.  "A  Journey,"  again,  suffers  in  the  same  way  : 
the  plight  of  the  woman  travelling  with  the  husband 
whose  death  she  must  at  all  costs  keep  secret  from  the 
other  occupants  of  the  Pullman,  is  tremendous  ;  but  there 
is  no  clou,  no  adequate  culmination.  On  the  other  hand , 
"  Souls  Belated  "  has  a  climax  which  is  at  once  legitimate 
and  striking. 

The  Greater  Inclmation  may  impress  itself  on  neither  the 
English  nor  the  American  public,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
distinguished  and  delightful ;  and  it  Mrs.  Wharton  con- 
tinues to  write  up  to  the  level  of  it,  she  cannot  fail 
ultimately  to  make  her  mark. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 

The  Str.a.noe  Story  of  Hesteb  Wynne.    Br  G.  Colmorb. 

Throughout  this  novel  we  are  ever  on  the  verge  of 
horrors.  The  prologue  describes  a  drunkard's  death,  and 
then  come  such  chapters  as  these :  "  The  Beginning  of  the 
Dread,"  "Tlie  Door  that  Moved,"  "The  Figure  in  the 
Moonlight,"  "  The  Groping  Hands,"  "  The  Figure  by  the 
Bed,"  "The  Dread  draws  Nearer,"  "The  Terror  by 
Night,"  "  The  Scream."     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     6s.) 


A  EoMANCE  OK  Ceylon. 


By  E.  0.  Walker. 


Ceylon  has  not  been  overdone  in  fiction.  In  this  story  a 
beautiful  Cinghalese  girl,  Kirimanica,  loves  and  is  loved 
by  an  English  official  named  Gray  ;  and  the  author  elabor- 
ates— too  much,  perhaps,  for  the  taste  of  impatient  readers 
— the  differences  of  custom  and  religion  between  her 
country  and  his.  Ceylon  is  no  mere  titular  background  to 
the  book,  but  a  part  of  it.     (Unwin.     6s.) 


The  Magic  of  the  Desert. 


By  W.  Smith- Williams. 


A  brightly-written  story  of  English  upper-class  country 
life,  and  skirmishing  off  the  Spanish  coast.  Aunt  Julia, 
who  keeps  the  early  chapters  lively  by  her  unceasing 
chatter  and  oddities,  is  a  ploasant  addition  to  the  long  roll 
of  attractive  aunts  of  fiction.  Afterwards  we  say  good- 
bye to  frivolity,  and  settle  down  to  the  stem  duties  of  the 
warrior.     (Blackwood.     6s.) 


Bonnie  Maqgik  Lauder. 


By  Alan  St.  Aubyn, 


The  author  of  A  Fellow  of  Trinity  may  be  counted  on 
with  certainty  for  the  kind  of  story  which  romantic  young 
misses  enjoy.  Here  he  has  done  it  again.  Bonnie  Maggie 
Lauder  is  a  tale  of  Exmoor,  of  squires,  of  impoverished 
e.states,  of  frustrations  and  difficulties,  and  finally  of  happy 
affection.     (White.     6s.) 


From  the  Land  of  the  Wombat. 


By  W.  S.  Walker. 


The  land  of  the  Wombat  is  Australia,  and  this  is  a 
collection  of  Australian  yarns  by  a  writer  known  as 
"Coo-ee."  He  dedicates  it  to  Rolf  Boldrewood.  The 
stories  are  of  colonials  and  natives,  and  their  local  colour 
is  very  strong,  and  their  interest  often  quite  lurid.  (Long. 
39.  6d.) 
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The  Light  Behind  the  Veil. 

Chauceb,  Shelley;  Botticelli,  Turner;  Crabbe,  Blake; 
Michael  Angelo,  Whistler :  those  who  love  the  sharp 
sweetness  of  definition,  and  those  who  love  the  mystery 
and  mysticism  of  the  dazzle  of  light  that  is  a  veil — I  found 
a  brief  treatise  on  their  opposite  methods  in  two  diverse 
aspects  of  Hastings  fishing  village,  viewed  fijst  from  one 
cliff,  and  then  from  the  other. 

From  the  Castle  cliff  the  picture  presented  was  one  of 
exquisite  minutito,  crusted  with  definition,  rich  with  the 
full-blooded  colour  of  time.  The  daring  combination  of 
fierce  red  roof,  deep  azure  sea  and  green  cliff,  was  fused 
into  a  harmony  like  the  splendid  perfection  of  a  parrot's 
wing.  The  clear-cut  outlines  of  tile  and  wall  and  wave 
edged  and  sharpened  the  mellow  glow  which  they  confined, 
80  that  the  senses  apprehended  a  limited  exactitude  which 
seemed  almost  pre-Eaphaelite,  an  angularity  of  beauty  at 
once  stiff  and  sweet.  It  was  an  incarnation  of  mediseval 
art. 

From  the  opposite  cliff  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in 
the  valley  but  a  vague,  uncertain  shimmer  beneath  a 
sunlit  haze — a  shimmer  that  was  a  dim  tremble  of  blue 
where  the  sea  was,  and  that  touched,  with  casual  light 
tinges  of  red  and  green,  the  mist  between  the  hills.  The 
whole  world  tingled  with  indefinite  light,  faded  in  excess 
of  radiance  :  its  muffled  vistas  suggested  infinite  distance ; 
its  limitations  were  lost  in  the  mystery  of  a  loveliness  that 
was  elusive  and  remote.  Here  was  an  embodiment  of  a 
modern  conception  of  art — the  art  of  the  mystics,  the  art  of 
the  Celts — which  strives  by  veils  and  symbols,  glimmering 
and  vast,  to  suggest  that  beauty  whose  essence  is  too 
subtle  for  words. 

The  meditf  val  and  the  modem !  They  are,  roughly 
speaking,  like  those  two  infinities  of  Edward  Dowden's 
sonnet :  the  infinitely  little,  the  speedwell  plot  wherein  he 
loves  each  separate  flower;  and  the  infinitely  great,  the 
shining  plain,  the  mountains,  the  sky,  "fathomless  and 
broad."  And  one  infinity  is  not  more  marvellous  than 
another ;  and  each  loving  meditoval  grass-blade  is  as 
exquisite  as  Turner's  last  ecstatic  remoteness  of  sun- 
suffused  distance — only  the  distance,  the  remoteness,  appeal 
to  us  more  closely  in  this  age  of  prosaic  ugliness,  wherein 
reaction  drives  our  thoughts  back  along  the  dim,  hazy 
corridors  of  the  past  or  into  the  shadowy  halls  of  Eastern 
or  Celtic  mysticism,  wherein  our  souls  hunger  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  eyes,  so  that  for  us  to-day  the  beauty  that  is 
half  concealed  beneath  a  veil  exceeds  in  significance  and 
potency  the  beauty  of  fullest  definition. 

Draw  a  veil  over  the  most  commonplace  landscape,  and 
immediately  it  becomes  fraught  with  a  mysteiious  exten- 
sion :  all  its  features  undergo  a  subtle  transfiguration.  It 
conceals,  not  the  familiar  fields  and  trees,  but  a  beauty  too 
delicate  for  the  gross  sight  of  man  ;  it  is  a  mist,  not 
between  the  eyes  and  the  material  world,  but  between  the 
soul  and  infinity.  It  is  beneath  the  heat-haze  that  Swin- 
burne divines  the  most  perfect  beauty  : 

Sleep  lies  not  heavier  on  eyes  that  have  watuLed  all  night 
Than  hangs  the  heat  of  the  noon  on  the  Lills  and  trees. 

Why  now  should  the  hazo  not  open,  and  yiuld  to  sight 
A  secret  fai:tr  than  hope  or  thau  sluoiber  sees  ? 


Are  not  our  veiled  moons  lovelier  to  us  than  their  naked 
sisters  ?  I  will  not  take  that  most  barren  of  all  similes, 
wherein  Alfred  de  Musset  likens  the  moon  above  the 
"  docker  jauni"  to  "  un  point  sur  u  it";  but  those  weary, 
slow-climbing  moons  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  of  Shelley, 
and  the  love-heavy  moon  of  Walt  Whitman — these  do  not 
equal  in  beauty  the  moons  of  Wordsworth,  veiled  by 
trees  : 

Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  the  ascending  moon. 

Or  in  the  following  lines,  where  the  light  behind  the  veil 
is  made  to  stand  as  a  symbol  for  the  celestial  spirit  of 
man: 

As  the  ample  moon 
lu  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even, 
Rising  behind  a  thick  aud  lofty  grove. 
Burns  like  an  unconsuiuing  fire  of  light 
la  the  green  trees  ;  and  kindling  on  all  fcides 
Their  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own.  .   .   . 

The  veiled  vision  in  Alastor  is  more  exquisite  by  sheer 
reason  of  her  veiling  thau  the  more  definite  vision  in 
Endymion ;  though  both  these  fade  before  the  vague 
purity  of  Milton's  vision,  wherein  are  no  "glowing limbs," 
no  "  beamy  bending  eyes,"  no  "  pearl-round  ears,"  no 
"  blush-tinted  cheeks  " — nothing  but  the  abstract  light 
behind  the  veil : 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 

Her  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness  iu  her  person  shined.  .  .  . 

In  these  lines  we  approach  a  more  subtle  mystery  of 
veiling,  wherein  the  physical  becomes  in  itself  the  veil 
through  which  we  penetrate  to  the  light  behind.  And 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  flesh  made  transparent  shows 
us  loveliness  infinitely  more  ravishing  than  the  most 
delicate  perfection  of  its  opaqueness.  Gather  together  the 
tenderest  descriptions  of  physical  beauty,  call  up  the 
Loves  of  the  Poets,  with  their  lips  of  geranium,  of  coral, 
of  poppy  ;  their  eyes  of  pansy,  of  the  blue  of  still  waters  ; 
their  cheeks  like  rose  and  lily,  skin  of  ivory,  snowdrifts  of 
breasts  ;  and  say  if  among  them  all  there  is  one  to  equal 
the  loveliness  of  Milton's  Alcestis,  or  of  that  St.  Bride 
"whose  soul  was  like  sunlight  behind  a  white  flower." 
Marlowe  knew  better  than  to  hamper  with  physical  detail 
his  Helen  of  ideal  beauty  ;  huge  similes  suggest  the  light 
that  is  in  her  : 

O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
clad  iu  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars' ; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele  ; 
More  lovely  thau  iho  monarch  of  the  hky 
In  wanton  Artthusa's  azur'd  arms.  .  .   . 

And  beside  this  splendid  piling  of  imagery  we  may 
place  another  star-comparison,  the  quietest  of  all  star- 
comparisons  : 

Her  face  was  like  the  luilky  way  i'  the  sky — • 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  without  a  name. 

Spenser,  who  has  all  the  Elizabethan  delight  in  physical 
perfection,  yet  veils  his  Una ;  and  when  she  undoes  her 
fillet,  and  lays  her  stole  aside, 

her  angel  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  that  shady  place, 

^the  light  of  tlie  soul  shining  through  the  veil  of  the 
flesh.     Light  radiates  from  Juliet  on  the  moonlit  balcony  : 

But  soft  I  what  light  from  yonder  window  breaks  ? 
It  is  the  East,  aud  Juliet  is  the  sun  .  .  . 

Wordsworth's  "  phantom  of  delight  "  has  in  her  the 
light  of  the  cheeilal  dawn,  though  her  eyes  aro  like  stars 
of  twilight,  and  like  twilight  her  hair,  which  last  com- 
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parison  is  one  much  used  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeate.  Then 
Marian  Erie  :  her  very  flesh  is  light : 

The  biuall  fnir  face  between  the  darks  of  hair 

I  used  to  likeu,  when  I  8»w  her  tirst, 

To  a  point  of  mooulit  water  down  a  well. 

The  light  not  only  shines  behind,  not  only  shines 
through,  but  makes  a  halo  about  the  Michal  of  Faraeehiu : 

And  Michal's  face 
Still  wears  that  quiet  and  }>eculiar  light, 
Like  the  dim  halo  floating  rouud  a  pearl  f  ^ 

Pompilia's  face  has  also  pearl-light  in  it — that  loveliest 

of  all  women's  faces,  "  shaped  like  a  peacock's  egg  and 

pure  as  pearl." 

Pompilia  I  the  heart  fills  with  worship  towards  the  man 

who   has  given  us  so  exquisite  a  piece  of  womanhood. 

She  lives  shrined  in  the  inmost  part  of  us — shrined  as 

Guiseppe  saw  her  at  the  window. 

Framed  in  its  black  Eiiuare  length,  with  lainii  iu  hand, 
Pompilia ;  the  same  great,  grave,  grief-ful  uiv 
As  stands  i'  the  dusk  on  altar  that  I  know. 
Left  alone  with  one  moonbeam  in  her  cell. 
Our  Lidy  of  all  the  Sorrows. 

And  she  too,  where  description  reaches  its  final  perfec- 
tion, is  veiled ;  but  there  never  was  a  lovelier  light 
behind : 

.  .  .  till  at  last 
Began  a  whiteness  in  the  distance,  waxed 
Whiter  and  whiter,  near  grew  and  more  near, 
Till  it  wus  she  ;  there  did  Pompilia  come  : 
The  white  I  saw  shine  through  her  was  her  soul's 
Certainly,  for  the  body  was  one  blick. 
Black  from  head  down  to  foot.     She  did  not  speak : 
Glided  into  the  carriage  ;  so  a  cloud 
Gathers  the  moon  up. 

E.  W. 


Things  Seen. 


"  Ships  that  Pass 


My  hired  wherry-yacht — ugliest  of  hermaphrodite  craft — 
lay  moored  to  the  bank.  There  was  nothing  moving  on 
river  or  land  save  a  couple  of  red  cows  making  their 
leisurely  way  across  that  stretch  of  emerald-green  velvet. 
The  remains  of  a  deserted  windmill  stood  up  gaunt 
and  grey  against  the  pale  blue  of  the  early  morning 
sky.  On  the  other  side  of  the  sluggish  river  the  undrained 
reed -marshes  stretched  away  to  the  twin  churches  just 
visible  on  the  horizon,  a  dark  ridge  of  taller  reeds 
tracing  the  course  of  the  dyke  leading  to  a  hidden,  half 
overgrown  broad.  A  tiny  ripple  chattered  against  the 
ugly  slab  side  of  the  "  yacht."  The  rattle  of  frying-pan 
against  stove  came  from  the  gaUey  forward ;  the  dinghy's 
painter  squeaked  a  little.  Suddenly  there  were  new 
sounds  added  to  these :  the  splash  and  "  suck  "  of  a  quant, 
and  the  loudar,  fussier  ripple  made  by  the  bows  of  a 
moving  boat.  I  looked  up — and  there,  floating  gaily  down 
stream,  were  Monsieur,  Madame,  et  Bebe.  Their  home 
was  something  between  a  very  small  house-boat  and  the 
cabin  of  a  launch  mounted  on  a  man-o'-war's  cutter ;  it 
was  diabolically  gaudy  with  black  and  scarlet  paint,  fresh 
and  glistening.  Madame,  in  black  and  scarlet — like  her 
ship — leant  against  the  long  tUler,  and  steered  by  the  lithe 
inflections  of  her  young,  trimly  belted  figure,  her  fingers 
busy  the  while  with  gleaming  steel  pins  and  a  rudimentary 
grey  sock  ;  Monsieur,  short  and  just  a  little  stout,  holland- 
coated  and  spectacled,  one  moment  struggled  with  his  over- 
long  quant,  the  next  ran  forward  to  manipulate  the  sail ; 
Bobe,  fat  and  stolid,  sat  in  his  chair,  tethered  by  scarlet 
cords  to  a  stanchion  on  the  cabin-roof,  watching  with  placid 
eyes  his  mail-cart  towing  in  the  dinghy  that  curvetted 
behind.  The  paraphernalia  of  an  artist  littered  the  deck 
aft ;  forward  a  pile  of  tin  pots  and  pans  shone  like  silver  in 
the  sunshine.     As  the  clumsy  argosy  came  abreast  of  me  a 


tiny  breeze  caught  the  led-brown  rag  of  sail ;  it  filled ; 
the  drowsy  babble  of  the  water  round  the  boat's  bluff  bows 
grew  more  insistent,  and  Monsieur,  breaking  into  a  cheery 
whistle,  drew  in  his  quant,  its  wreaths  of  dripping  green 
weed  sprinkling  the  deck  with  silvery  drops. 

Five  minutes  later  I  had  the  river  and  the  June  morning 
to  myself  again. 


Conquest. 

Some  little  girls  were  busy  over  the  piece  of  poetry  set 
for  learning  by  heart.  It  was  Cowper's  "  Lines  on 
Eeceiving  His  Mother's  Picture." 

One  of  them  wore  a  black  dress  in  memory  of  a  dead 
mother.  She  loved  poetry,  and  had  even  written  little 
rhyming  verses  which  that  mother  had  praised.  She  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  but  these  lines  of  Cowper's  showed 
her,  as  in  a  picture,  the  whole  misery  of  orphanhood. 

Yet  her  pride  rebelled  at  the  thought  of  exposure  :  she 
would  learn  them  and  say  them,  and  no  human  eye  should 
discover  that  it  was  her  own  aching  heart  that  was  crying 
aloud. 

Perhaps  after  all  she  did  not  really  care  so  very  much. 
No  one  at  least  should  know  that  she  cared. 

And  so  the  time  came  for  the  repeating  of  the  lesson, 
and  the  children,  with  hands  behind  them,  stood  ready. 

O  that  those  lips  had  language !     Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 

came  rather  coldly  from  the  lips  of  a  rosy  creature  whose 
life  had  been  along  the  primrose-way.  One  after  the  other 
took  up  the  cue,  and  at  last  came  the  orphan's  turn  : 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit 

And  then  followed  hesitation,  a  droop  of  the  head,  and 
choking  tears. 


Paris  Letter. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.') 

La  Vogue  is  a  tiny  monthly  magazine,  robed  in  yellow. 
On  my  return  from  Italy,  I  find  the  two  last  numbers 
upon  my  table.  I  open  one,  and  alight  upon  a  criticism  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  idol  of  th6  hour.     I  translate  portions  : 

Much  noise  has  been  lately  made  round  Mr.  Eudyard 
Kipling,  which  causes  naive  souls  to  believe  that  he  has  a 
great  deal  of  genius.  When  I  have  said  that  Mi'.  Kipling 
has  a  good  deal  of  talent,  I  believe  I  remain  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  truth ;  and  when  I  add  that  he  owes  his 
popularity  to  reasons  foreign  to  literature,  I  am  sure  of 
advancing  nothing  false.  Mr.  Kipling  writes  as  we  box, 
with  the  robust  intention  of  knocking  his  reader  down. 
He  has  the  alert  and  insolent  pen  of  the  journalist  he  was, 
even  when  he  rises  to  a  kind  of  verbal  lyricism,  which  is 
not  without  a  slight  echo  of  Bret  Harte.  Behind  his  eye- 
glass he  shows  the  imperturbable  glance  of  the  Yankee 
reporter — whose  nervously  impressionable  retina  he  pos- 
sesses. Agitated  in  repose,  calm  in  effort,  Mr.  Kipling  is  a 
man  of  action.  He  is  the  poet  of  men-of-war,  agents  of 
destruction,  as  Walt  Whitman  was  the  poet  of  steam- 
engines,  instruments  of  regeneration.  Absolutely  lacking 
in  general  ideas,  he  shares,  with  sincere  enthusiasm,  which 
at  the  same  time  makes  his  fortune,  all  the  prejudices  of 
the  crowd.  ...  He  refused  to  enter  a  university,  which 
refusal  explains,  without  excusing,  his  bad  style.  ...  In 
London  he  wrote  The  Liijht  that  Failed,  anovel  which  widely 
established  his  reputation,  though  it  hardly  rises  above  the 
stories  of  Eider  Haggard.  What  have  we  to  say  of  this 
young  man,  who,  lately  ill,  received  at  New  York  daily 
thousands  of  telegrams  from  England,  Canada,  India, 
Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  himself  ?  Now  that  he  is  cured,  we  dare  affirm 
that  he  should  be  named  poet-laureate  to  Mr.  Cdcil 
Rhodes. 
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Writing  of  the  Jungle  Book,  this  .critic  says  : 

Mr.  Kipling  sometimes  deserves  better  than  his  universal 
popularity.  He  sometimes  earns  the  esteem  of  writers  .  .  . 
ill  lending  himself  to  comparisons,  more  ingenious  than 
just,  with  Pierre  Loti  and  Leconte  de  Lisle.  Mr.  Kiplmg 
IS  quite  original  in  these  tales,  whose  heroes  are  wolves, 
jiaiithers,  tigers,  pythons,  elephants,  and  even  seals.^  But 
►pare  ui  all  comparison  with  La  Fontaine,  whose  gfenius 
was  made  up  of  grace,  of  malice,  and  of  moderation. 

A  new  French  book  to  be  recommended  is  Passage  de 
Bedouins,  by  an  unknown  writer,  Myriam  Harry,  evidently 
a  pseudonym.  Like  Mr.  Kipling's  Plain  Tales  from  the  Uilln, 
these  delightful  short  stories  deal  altogether  with  Eastern 
life.  But  they  deal  with  an  Oriental  race  less  mysterious, 
less  complex,  and  different  in  quite  another  way  from  the 
Indian  race.  These  children  of  the  desert  make  very 
simple,  slightly  monotonous  studies.  The  stories  lack  in 
treatment,  the  variety,  the  compelling  force  of  Mr.  Kipling ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  what  Plain  Tales 
from  the  mils  cannot  lay  claim  to  :  grace,  distinction,  and 
elegance.  Their  style  is  very  charming,  even  when  the 
subject  is  extremely  thin.  When  the  writer,  towards  the 
end  of  the  book,  leaves  the  desert,  with  its  animal  and 
fugitive  loves,  so  delicately  recorded,  and  its  terrible 
hates,  it  is  to  take  us  to  Jerusalem,  where  we  read  a 
pathetic  and  softly  satirical  tale  of  a  mad  woman,  claimed 
by  all  the  rival  reh'gions,  because  successively  she  patronised 
each  one,  was  baptized  by  the  pope,  confessed  to  the 
priest,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Protestant  minister,  and 
was  denied  by  all  in  her  death,  when  she  was  found 
drowned  in  her  cistern.  Of  Jerusalem  Christmas  Myriam 
Harry  writes : 

The  Grotto  of  the  Nativity  is  invaded  by  wealthy 
Americans,  who  have  paid  for  their  seats  with  gold,  while 
the  poor  and  humble  recite  their  prayers  in  the  courtyard. 
There,  where  once  knelt  simple  shepherds,  priests,  a  blaze  of 
gold,  carelessly  recite  the  Christmas  Gospel,  and  above  may 
be  heard  the  drawl  of  a  pope  reciting  a  rival  Mass.  The 
straw  on  which  Christ  was  bom  is  replaced  by  a  marble 
bed,  on  which  you  are  shown  the  impress  of  his  mother's 
body.  Instead  of  the  crib  so  humanly  miserable  is  an  altar 
of  porphyry,  outrageously  inlaid  with  jewels,  royally  pro- 
faned with  lace  and  ermine.  An  alabaster  slab  indicates 
the  spot  where  the  Magi  knelt,  they  who  worshipped  in 
the  dust  I  And  one  thinks  if  Christ  were  to  appear  He 
would  tear  away  those  jewels  from  the  walls,  and  dis- 
tribute their  price  among  the  poor  who  pray  without  in 
the  courtyard. 

Those  fond  of  travelling  sketches,  written  with  gravity 
and  delicate  skill,  M.  Ary  Renan's  Pai/sages  ITistoriqnes 
will  please  and  interest.  The  essays  are  off  the  beaten 
track,  and  embrace  half-a-dozen  of  historic  spots  from 
Torcello,  the  cjjadle  of  Venice,  to  the  torrents  of  Upper 
Lebanon.  M.  Kenan's  prose  is  distinguished  and  precise, 
as  befits  that  of  a  son  of  the  most  exquisite  writer  of  prose 
this  century  has  produced ;  but  when  we  remember  the 
father  the  son  seems  a  very  small  person  indeed.  Strange 
to  sign  a  page  "  Genan "  and  lack  charm,  lack  that 
wavering,  serpentine,  almost  fluid  enchantment  of  atmo- 
sphere, that  cadenced  beauty  of  phrase  which  make 
Eenan's  prose  a  delight  far  above  poetry,  because  it  is,  as 
well  as  lovely,  clear  and  intelligent,  and  smiling  and  softly 
satirical  and  beguiling  with  witchery.  M.  Ary  Renan,  in 
his  interesting  essay  on  Torcello,  quotes  most  solemnly 
George  Sand  from  her  description  in  Lettres  d'ttn  Voyageur 
of  her  visit  to  this  mournful  island  of  the  Lagoon.  The 
French  guide-book  to  Venice  also  largely  quotes  from 
these  letters,  by  no  means  worthy  of  George  Sand.  Like 
all  hasty  and  prolific  writers,  the  mighty  and  admirable 
George  wrote  a  vast  amount  of  rubbish  along  with  some 
very  delightful  masterpieces.  The  best  she  ever  wrote  of 
Venice  are  the  opening  chapters  of  Consuelo.  "Madame 
Sand,"  says  M.  Ary  Renan,  "looked  at  Torcello  with  an 
absent  eye."  In  her  Lettres  d'un  Voyageur  she  certainly  did 
not  look  upon  Venice,  nor  thought  about  it,  with  the  eye 


or  mind  of  an  artist.  She  was  too  busy  acting  her  trans- 
parent comedy  of  "  George,"  and  trying  to  take  in  a 
public  only  too  well  acquainted  with  her  sex  and  her  idle 
loves,  with  her  schoolboy  strut,  her  trousers,  and  her 
collegian's  cap. 

The  South  of  Europe  has  apparently  conquered  Paris. 
Quite  a  horde  of  lions  has  invaded  us,  coming  by  the 
Pyrenees  and  by  the  Alps.  First  Duse,  then  Annunzio, 
Novelli,  Foggazzaro,  Giacomo  ;  then  Guerrera  (the  Spanish 
actress),  Emilia  Pardo  Bazdn  ;  and,  last,  Mathilde  Serao, 
the  Italian  novelist,  who  has  been  interviewed,  partaken 
of  banquets  enough  to  be  ill  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and 
has  just  left  us  for  repose  in  her  native  land. 

H.  L. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  sometimes  amusing, 
despite  the  dulness  of  the  record  of  them  made  in  the 
daily  press.  The  other  evening,  for  instance,  when  the 
vote  of  £39,000  was  being  taken  for  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  Dublin,  the  whole  proceedings  formed  a  very 
sprightly  footnote  to  current  Irish  history.  From  the 
Irish  benches  there  was  an  allegation  of  favouritism  in  the 
permissions  given  to  applicants  to  search  out  documents  in 
the  Record  Office's  historic  archives.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
said  that  such  permission,  while  it  was  given  to  eminent 
and  impartial  historians  like  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Lecky, 
must  be  denied  to  mere  politicians  whose  history  was 
necessarily  partisan.  The  impartiality  of  Mr.  Froude ! 
Mr.  Lecky  supported  the  proposition.  He  had  used  the 
privileges  of  inspection  gingerly,  he  had  not  inflamed 
men's  minds,  he  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  which 
could  not  be  expected  from  mere  ordinary  mortals,  and  he 
gave  his  supjiort  to  the  Government  in  its  refusal  to  open 
its  doors  to  political  or  historical  writers  who  approached 
the  documents  with  a  bias. 


Then  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill,  who  had  sat  opposite  feasting 
liis  ears  on  these  acerbities  of  feeling  expressed  in  tones 
of  dulcet  monotony,  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  The  right 
hon.  gentleman,"  he  said,  shooting  out  a  finger  at  Mr. 
Lecky,  who  shook  his  impartial  head  to  deny  in  advance 
anything  an  Irish  member  on  the  other  side  might  blurt 
out — "the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  a  most  remarkable 
memory  [more  shakes  of  the  head  from  Mr.  Lecky],  for 
the  description  he  has  just  given  of  the  partisan  historian, 
intended  to  justify  the  Government  in  its  refusal  to  allow 
me  to  see  these  documents,  reproduces  almost  word  for 
word  a  footnote  of  bis  own,  published  years  ago,  in 
criticism  of  the  methods  of  Mr.  Froude."  (More,  but 
feebler,  shakes  of  Mr.  Lecky's  head.)  Then  Mr.  MacNeill 
went  on  to  say  that  when  he  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
Dublin  Record  Office,  many  years  ago,  he  made  it  in 
company  of  a  man  whom  "even  the  Superior  Person 
opposite  "  would  admit  to  be  a  civilised  human  being — 
the  late  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dean  Liddell.  (The  Times, 
by  the  way,  is  the  only  paper  that  tried  to  report  the 
name,  and  then  it  came  out  "  Little.")  The  Dean  and  his 
companion  were  received  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  who,  in  a 
certain  room,  said :  ' '  This  is  where  Froude  and  Lecky  work  ; 
but  I  never  let  them  in  together,  for  fear  they'd  take  to 
boxing."  The  loud  laugh  which  went  up  from  both  sides 
of  the  House  found  Mr.  Lecky  still  shaking  his  head,  his 
dissent  on  this  occasion  finding  further  expression  in 
the  hardly  relevant  remark  that  he  and  Froude  were 
never  in  Dublin  together.  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  had 
made  his  point.  If  he,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel, 
a  professor  in  an  Irish  university,  and  tlie  author  of  a 
Ilistory  of  the  Irish  Rehellion  of  '98,  was  to  be  refused 
access  to  public  documents  because  his  pul)lished  result 
would,  as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  said,  "  inflame  publio 
passions,"  then  it  was  monstrous  to  say  that  Mr.  Froude 
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should  have  he«n  made  free  Oi  '.lie  papers.  Not  even 
Mr.  liOcky  would  say  that  the  only  "  impartial "  historian 
known  to  Mr.  Lecky  was  Mr.  Lecky  himself.  Not  only 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  but  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Bryce,  insisted  on  the  absunlity  of  the  censorship ; 
and  the  good-humoured  encouragement  given  by  a  group 
of  Conservative  menjbers  to  all  Mr.  Swift  MacNoill's  sallies 
at  Mr.  l^ecky  the  monopolist  found  expression  in  a  little 
speech  of  protest  directed  by  Ijord  Charles  Beresford 
agninst  Mr.  MacNeill's  exclusion.  If  the  political  opinions 
of  applicant**  to  sne  public  records  in  Ireland  are  to  be 
considered,  why  not  the  literary  opinions  of  applicants 
for  readers'  tickets  in  the  British  Museum  ?  The  task  of 
the  censor  is  as  absurd  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ; 
and  the  boycotted  debate  on  the  boycotted  Mr.  Swift 
MacNeill  will  probably  prove  an  effective  protest  against 
the  official  gagging  of  historical  inquiry,  and  will  end  Mr. 
Leoky's  momentary  appearance  in  tlie  character  of  an 
inquisitor. 

WiiEx  you  see  B  with  a  dash  after  it,  B in  fact, 

and  this  literally  on  every  page  of  a  good-sized  book,  you 
naturally  think  that  the  diction  is  that  customary,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  witness,  among  Masters  of  Hounds.  But 
a  second  glance  will  persuade  you  that  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken as  to  the   character   of    The   Alleged   Haunt  in;!   of 

]fi House.     It  is  an  absolutely  correct  book,  so  far  as 

propriety  goes,  whatever  may  be  divined  by  the  un- 
sympathetic reader  as  to  its  accuracy.    Above  all,  it  is  a 

book  of  mystery.     If  B House,  on  the  T Eiver, 

k  haunted,  people  known  by  half  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  shall  bear  witness  to  it,  though  its  owners,  the 

S family,  who  like  to  let  the  house  as  if  ghosts  did 

not  already  inhabit  it  rent  free,  may  object  to  the 
exposure.  Frankly,  is  not  this  assumption  of  initial 
mystery  in  a  book  edited  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and 
Miss  a.  Goodrich- Freer  (one  is  glad  to  get  an  honest 
name  or  two  somewhere)  a  little  unnecessary  and 
not    a    little    provoking  ?      And   the   futility   of   it    all ! 

For  there,    to   the   undoing   of    the    "B "    upon   the 

binding,    of   the  "B "    upon   the  title-page,   of  the 

"  B "    on    every    headline    of    every    page,    of    the 

"B "  a  hundred  times  repeated  in  the  text — to  the 

deleting  of  all  these  dashes,  upon  page  82,  the is  let 

out  of  the  bag,  and  by  an  oversight  the  name  is  printed  in 
full — Balleciiin.  This,  of  course,  is  the  doing  of  no 
ordinary  printer's  demon,  but  of  a  "  malignant  influ- 
ence." No  doubt  Lord  Bute  will  cancel  the  edition,  a 
very  prettily  printed  one,  published  by  Mr.  Kedway ;  for 
a  British  marquis  is  not  going  to  own  himself  beaten  by 
a  sprite.     The  reader,  for  his  part,  would  prefer  to  have 

the  blanks  everywhere  filled :  Ballechin  in  place  of  B , 

the  Steuart  family  for  the  S family,  the  Tay  for  the 

T ,   Dunkeld  for  D ,  and  so  on  through  all  the 

iiiazo  of  dashes  that  stand  for  proper  names,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  fourteen  upon  a  single  page. 


A  COINCIDENCE  may  be  worth  recalling.  In  Lothair 
Ijord  Beaconsfield  made,  on  one  page,  precisely  tlie  same 
betraying  slip  of  the  pen,  when  instead  of  "  Monsignor 
Catesby  "  he  wrote  "  Monsignor  Capel,"  the  original  from 
whom  his  Catesby  was  drawn.  And  Lord  Bute  was  the 
hero  of  that  book. 


A  STORY  is  none  the  worse  because  it  is  not  new,  as 
Mark  Twain's  recent  effjrts  in  oratory  have  proved. 
Henoe  one  feels  quite  justified,  it  only  that  Mark  may 
care  to  add  it  to  his  repertory,  in  telling  again  the  tale  of 
the  'bus  conductor  and  the  watch  cliain.  All  down  the 
Strand  the  conductor,  at  intervals  of  a  few  yards,  dangled 
his  watch  cliain  before  the  driver  of  the  'bus  behind  him. 
"  Why  do  I  do  that  ?"  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  pas.senger. 
"Oh,  it's  only  a  little  joke  between  me  aud  Bill:  his  father 
was  hanged." 


Correspondence . 

Mr.  Silas  Hockincj'.s  Popularity. 

Sir, — I  hope  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  honour  you  have 
done  me  in  devoting  a  special  article  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  or  causes  of  what  you  are  kind  enough  to  call 
my  "  popularity."  Nor  do  I  complain  of  the  measure  of 
praise  or  dispraise  meted  out  to  me.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  the  writer  of  the  article  has  done 
less  than  justice  to  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  He  appears  to  accept 
without  qualification  the  traditional  idea  that  they  are 
"  Philistine  "  to  the  core — that  they  have  neither  refine- 
ment nor  culture  nor  education. 

"  The  other  arts,  by  the  way,"  he  says,  "  scarcely  exist 
for  them :  they  eschew  the  theatre ;  music  means  hymns, 
anthems,  and  sometimes  '  The  Messiah  ' ;  to  painting  they 
are  completely  indifferent;  architecture  as  an  art  has 
never  occurred  to  them." 

Now,  however  true  this  may  have  been  in  the  past — say 
a  hundred  years  ago — it  seems  to  me  incredible  that  any 
man  can  believe  that  it  is  true  to-day.  For  good  or  ill, 
I  fancy  that  Dissenters  know  as  much  about  theatres  as 
other  people  ;  nor  have  they  failed  in  appreciation  of  art 
or  in  artistic  achievement,  nor  shown  themselves  deficient 
in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  I  admit  that  many  of 
our  chapels  are  irremediably  ugly  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  most  of  them  were  built  by  the  freewill  offerings 
of  the  poor,  without  a  farthing's  help  from  the  State,  and 
art  in  architecture  is  a  luxury  that  only  the  rich  can 
command. 

In  creative  literature  also  I  claim  that  Dissenters  have 
not  fallen  a  whit  behind.  It  is  no  secret  that  Barrie  and 
Crockett  and  Ian  Maclaren,  and  Miss  Thomeycroft  Fowler 
and  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  and  even  Kipling,  are  all  of 
them  Nonconformists,  or  the  children  of  Nonconformists. 
Hence  it  is  unfair  to  gird  at  Nonconformists  as  though 
education  and  culture  and  refinement  were  all  a  matter  of 
going  to  the  Established  Church,  or  not  going.  I  can 
quite  believe  that  fashionable  Kensington  knows  me  not ; 
but  the  explanation  of  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  I  am  a  Dissenter,  for  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
Chuxchpeople  have  bought  tens  of  thousands  of  my  books, 
and  the  question  of  sect  or  creed,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  raised.  Perhaps  even  Kensington  may  con- 
descend to  notice  me  some  day. 

But  the  truth  is.  I  have  not  attempted  to  write  for  the 
fashionable  few.  Most  likely  I  should  fail  were  I  to  try. 
I  have  aimed  at  the  multitude — the  middle  and  working 
classes;  have  written  about  what  I  think  I  understand. 
How  far  I  have  succeeded  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

One  other  point.  The  writer  of  the  article  says:  "It 
[the  novel]  must  on  no  account  bo  realistic,  for  these 
people  [the  Dissenters]  seek  in  art  a  moans,  not  of  getting 
closer  to  life,  but  of  receding  from  it— so  mean  and 
unlovely  as  life  is  to  their  unseeing  eyes."  This — 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it — is  not  flattering  to  the 
Dissenters.  Yet  I  would  like  to  remark  that  my  book, 
God's  Outcast,  which  some  critics  described  as  too  j)ainfully 
realistic,  has  run  through  eight  large  editions  in  as  many 
months. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  am  quite 
convinced,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  article,  from  its 
sympathetic  references  to  myself,  that  the  writer  would 
not  intentionally  do  an  injustice  to  any  section  of  the 
community.  It  is  still  the  misfortune  of  Nonconformists 
to  be  misunderstood.  The  traditional  caricature  still  holds 
the  field.  Prejudices  die  hard.  But  literature  and  the 
arts  should  know  nothing  of  Episcopacy  or  Dissent,  and 
the  reading  public  cannot  be  classified  by  any  reference 
to  Church  or  Chapel. — I  am,  &c., 

Silas  K.  Hockino. 
Highgate:  July  3,  1899. 
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An  Author's  Complaint. 

SiE, — It  is  impossible  to  allow  Sir  Martin  Conway's 
letter,  published  in  your  issue  of  July  1,  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. He  states  that  the  Society  of  Authors  might  have 
interfered  in  the  case  of  my  boycotted  novel  to  the  extent 
of  making  a  protest  "if  the  question  had  been  one  of 
literary  censorship." 

Surely  the  correspondence  in  the  June  Author  clearly 
establishes  that  the  veto  of  my  novel  was  a  particularly 
clear  case  of  literary  censorship.  Mr.  Kingdon  (the 
departmental  manager  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son) 
told  me  personally  that  he  "could  not  permit  a  novel  with 
such  a  title  to  appear  amongst  other  books  on  their  stalls," 
and  he  distinctly  gave  that  as  his  reason  for  not  taking  the 
book  into  stock. 

I  directly  challenged  Mr.  Kingdon  to  deny  this  in  my 
letter  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  of  October  24, 
1898  (see  June  Author).  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
make  any  such  denial,  and  he  has  never  denied  the 
accuracy  of  my  statement,  although,  in  consequence  of  this 
case,  leading  articles  condemning  the  Smith  censorship 
appeared  in  the  Jfoniinff  Pod,  the  Dailij  Chronicle,  the 
Daily  News,  and  many  other  journals.  Not  only  so,  but  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  electors  oE  the  Strand  Division, 
invited  me  to  contest  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith's  seat  in 
Parliament  upon  this  very  ([uestion  of  the  censorship,  as  it 
arose  in  my  case  ;  and  an  account  of  these  proceedings  was 
reported  at  length  in  the  leading  newspapers — still  without 
provoking  the  denial  which  I  had  challenged  Mr.  Kingdon 
to  make,  and  which  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  give  had  he 
been  able  to  do  so. 

The  literary  censorship  is  thus,  in  fact,  admitted  ;  and  it 
is  not  open  to  the  Society  of  Authors  to  take  the  view 
which  Sir  Martin  Conway  expresses. — I  am,  &c., 

T.  MuLLETT  Ellis. 

Savage  Club  :  July  3,  1899. 


"  Man  Past  and  Present." 

Sin,^I  am  sorry  if  I  have  misrepresented  Prof.  Keane, 
and  certainly  I  admit  the  slip  by  which  I  called  his  earlier 
book  "Anthropology"  instead  of  "Ethnology,"  although 
I  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  confuse  him  with  Prof. 
Tylor.  With  regard  to  the  route  of  the  Kelts,  I  am  afraid 
there  is  some  vagueness  and  inconsistency  of  statement  in 
Prof.  Keane's  own  account  of  the  subject.  Shortly  before 
the  passage  he  quotes  in  his  letter  to  you,  he  says  (p.  5 1 1) : 

Europe  would  appear  to  have  been  reached  by  two 
routes,  first  .  .  .  across  the  Mediterranean,  .  .  .  then 
round  by  Asia  Minor  and  the  Eurasian  steppe.  .  .  .  Both 
routes  were  followed  by  both  types. 

However,  I  now  understand  that  Prof.  Keane's  full 
meaning  is,  that  the  round-headed  Keltic  type  went  by 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  long-headed  Teutonic  typo  by  the 
Eurasian  steppe.  Only,  surely,  the  farther  apart  you  keep 
round-heads  and  long-heads  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  explain  the  conjectured  adoption  by  the  round-heads  of 
the  long-head  language.  Under  what  conditions  does  one 
people  adopt  en  masse  the  language  of  another  with  which 
it  does  not  coalesce,  and  with  which  it  is  carefully  pro- 
hibited, during  one  period  of  its  wanderings  at  least,  from 
even  coming  into  contact  ? — I  am,  &c.. 

The  Reviewer. 


Giving  Satisfaction. 

81K, — Mr.  Beavan,  as  a  logician  and  historian,  is  beyond 
my  calibre.  He  says  that  Horace  Smith  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  tlie  construction  usually  placed  upon  the 
expression  "  the  satisfaction  due  to  a  gentleman."  He 
then  sees  no  conceivable  harm  in  Mr.  Smith's  use  of  that 
phrase  "  satisfaction "  when  he  meant  something  totally 


different  from  the  common  construction.  I  have  no  hope  of 
making  Mr.  Beavan  understand  the  situation.  Either  he 
has  read  the  contemporary  documents  in  the  case,  or  he 
has  not.  If  he  has  road  them,  let  him  not  "suggest" 
that  I  have  used  them  "  rather  too  exclu.sively "  in 
Lockhart's  interest ;  let  him  prove  his  point  by  citation. 
If  Mr.  Beavan  has  not  read  the  documents,  ho  has  no  locus 
standi,  and  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  him. — I  am,  &c., 
1 ,  Marloes-road,  W. :  A.  Lano. 

July  2,  1899. 


The  "  High   History." 

Sir, — When  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  lectures  your  reviewer  on 
the  incorrectness  of  his  "critical  attitude,"  and  the 
Athenaium  takes  me  to  task  for  the  defect  of  my  "  critical 
method,"  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
these  eminent  "Celticists"  to  the  extremely  "critical 
position  "  of  the  theory  they  patronise  ?  This  theory  is 
that  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Graal  has  its  origin  in  Celtic 
tradition.  Celtic  folklore  and  mythology  have  accordingly 
been  ransacked  for  parallels  to  certain  episodes  and  per- 
sonages in  the  story  of  the  Graal,  and  the  search  so  far 
has  been  successful  in  "  equating"  Sir  Perceval  with  the 
"  Great  Fool  "  of  Celtic  nursery  tales  and  the  Graal  with 
the  Cauldron  of  Keridwen,  or  some  other  such  highly- 
gifted  utensil  honourably  mentioned  by  Cambrian  or 
Hibernian  rhapsodists.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  very 
closest  correspondences  yet  detected  between  the  legend  and 
Celtic  tradition,  and  few,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  to  deny 
that  the  bond  which  connects  the  romance  with  pre-Christian 
story  is  as  cogent  as  that  which  unites  the  ace  of  spades  to 
the  Great  Mogul.  Mr.  Nutt  somewhat  minimises  the 
scope  of  his  own  theory  when  he  confines  himself,  as  he 
does  in  his  letter  to  you,  to  stating  his  belief  that  "  the 
Grail  legend  contains  elements  immeasurably  more  antif^ue 
than  our  greyest  cathedrals,"  and  that  "  the  framework 
and  many  essential  incidents  of  the  legend  are  largely 
pre-Christian."  As  to  its  containing  "  elements  "  of  pre- 
Christian  or  even  pre-historic  antiquity,  I  apprehend  that  the 
same  might  as  truly  be  predicated  of  Mr.  Kipling's  latest 
batch  of  tales  as  of  the  Graal  legend.  The  pdtc  de  foie  gras 
does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  truffles  it  contains.  But  to 
maintain  that  the  framework  and  many  essential  incidents 
of  the  legend  are  largely  pre-Christian  and  Celtic — for  this 
is  Mr.  Nutt's  real  contention — is  simply,  as  Prof.  Court- 
hope  has  well  said  before  me,  "to  advance  a  proposition 
that  can  hardly  be  sustained  by  argument."  Argument, 
indeed,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Iligh  History 
gives  the  legend  ;  the  Celtic  framework  and  corresponding 
incidents  are  simply  non-existent.  A  "critical  method" 
capable  of  discerning  the  germs  of  the  Graal  legend  in 
any  of  the  imaginary  parallels  cited  by  Mr.  Nutt  in  his 
Studies  is  equally  capable  of  finding  the  central  Idea 
of  Pickwick  in  the  Hittite  inscriptions,  or  reading  adum- 
brations of  Tom  Jones  between  the  lines  of  the  Eosetta 
Stone.  Had  the  Celticists  ever  unearthed  a  single  real 
likeness,  comparable,  for  instance,  with  the  likeness  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet"  to  the  Amlethus  of  Saxo  Grara- 
maticus,  their  case  would  have  been  impregnable.  But 
such  a  likeness  they  have  not  found,  and,  it  is  safe  to  pro- 
phesy, will  not  find.  For  of  what  is  the  Graal  the  symbol 
and  representative  ?  In  mediioval  romance,  the  Graal  is 
always  and  everywhere  the  emblem,  not  merely  of  the 
Eucharist,  but  of  the  Eucharist  interpreted  according  to 
the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  The  whole  story,  warp 
and  woof,  belongs  to  an  age  when  that  dogma  was  in  the 
very  air  men  breathed,  when  the  religious  sentiment  of 
Christendom  demanded  that  it  should  be  formally  declared 
a  necessary  article  of  faith.  To  look  for  its  origin  in  pre- 
Christian  ages  is  to  dig  for  coal  in  the  primeval  granite. 
It  is  not  there,  and  cannot  be  there.  The  "Celticists" 
may  perhaps  be  adepts  at  boring,  but  their  knowledge  of 
literary  geology  is  at  fault.     The  "  Celtic  theory,"  in  fact, 
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as  applied  to  the  Graal  legend,    is  played  out,  and  the 
sooner  the  fact  is  recognised,   the  better.      It  is  heart- 
breaking to  see  gtx)d  hard  work  and  wide  erudition  wasted 
in   futile   attempts   to   holster    up    an    hypothesis    never 
supported  by  any  argument  founded  on  fact  or  likelihood, 
and  now  rendered  obsolete  by  the  establishment  of  a  fail 
nouvtau  wholly  unknown  to  its  exponents.      This  "  new 
fact "  is  that  the  prose  romance  printed  by  M.  Potvin,  and 
tmnslatetl  by  ine  as  the  High  llitlonj,  is  the  identical  work 
which,  OS  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  known  as"  The  Graal,  the  Book  of  the  Holy  Vessel." 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  controversy  as  to  its 
origin  is,  in  fact,  shifted,  now  that  the  legend  itself  is 
pro^■ed  to  be  something  (juito  different  from  what  the  con- 
trovor-sialists  believed  it  to  be.     Mr.  Nutt's  own  "  critical 
HttitU'le  "  towards  the  Iligh  History  I  do  not  understand. 
If  ho  had  read  the  French  romance,  or  Mr.   Williams^s 
translation  of  the  AVelsh  translation,  when  he  wrote  his 
StaditH,  why  did  he  not  give  an  abstract  of  the  version  as 
he  did  of  all  the  other  known  versions?      Why  did  he 
leave  it  to  mo  to  point  out  for  the  first  time  that  this  and 
none  other  is  "  the  Graal,  the  Book  of  the  Holy  Vessel  "  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  not  read  it,  how  came  he  not 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  a  document  so  vitally 
connected  with  his  subject?      The   French,   the  Welsh 
translatiim  of  tlie  French,  and  the  English  translation  of 
the  Welsh,  had  been  under  his  very  nose  for  years,  yet  ho 
failed  to  show  the  slightest  appreciation  of  their  bearing 
or  value.     Even  now,  both  he  and  the  Athenmum  magis- 
terially inform  the  world  that  the  Iligh  History  is,   after 
all,  notiiing  more  than  a  medieval  French  romance,  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  many  others,  as  if  this  were  the 
point  at  issue.     The  point  is  really  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  Book  of  the  Graal.     If  it  is,  let  it  be  accepted  as  such, 
whatever  its  literary  merit  may  be.     It  is  sigiiihcant,  how- 
ever, that  these  high  authorities  scrupulously  refrain  from 
naming  any  other  French  prose  mediasval  romance  whicli 
can  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  High  History. 
Their  reason  for  this  singular  omission  is,  I  admit,  quite 
conclusive,  though  undivulged.     They  cannot.     The  Hiyh 
History  remains  as  I  described  it,    "not  only  the  most 
coherent  and  poetic  of  all  the  many  versions  of  the  legend, 
but  also   the   first   and   most  authentic."      It  is  hardly 
"  cricket "  for  even  "  Celticists  "  to  run   down   the   real 
legend  of  the  Graal  simply  because  it  does  not  suit  their 
theories  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  it   is   the   legend. 
Here,  for  the  present,  I  take  my  leave  of  the  "Celticists." 
When  they  have  produced  any  proof  that  there  exists  or 
over  has  existed  any  version  of  the  Legend  of  the  Graal  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the  High  History,   any  proof  that  it 
has  been  interpolated  or  tampered  with,  any  proof  that  it 
is  not  the  work  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  "  Book 
of  the  Holy  Vessel,"  I  ain  quite  prepared  cheerfully  to 
admit  that  it  is  not  what  I  take  it  to  be — "the  original 
story   of   Sir   Perceval   and   the   Holy   Graal,  whole  and 
incorrupt,  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  first  author."  — I  am,  &c., 

Sebastian  Evans. 


Charles  Darwin. 

Sill,  —  In  looking  over  last  week's  number  of  the 
Academy,  I  find  that  you  have  awarded  a  prize  for  an 
epitaph  which  assorts  that  Charles  Darwin  demonstrated  the 
law  of  evolution.  Is  there  not  something  wrong  here? 
The  law  of  evolution,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  the 
history  of  science,  has  been  demonstrated  by  nearly  all 
scientists  since  Aristotle.  What  Charles  Darwin  did  do 
was  to  attempt  to  erphin  the  law  of  evolution  by  natural 
selection. — I  am,  &c.,  A.  Stodart  Walker. 

.^0,  Walker- street,  Edinburgh. 

[Dr.  Walker's  remonstrance  is  (juite  to  the  point.  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  these  Competitions  the 
prize  goes  to  the  best,  and  the  best  is  not  necessarily 
perfect. — Eu.  Academy  ] 


Mr.   Labouchere's  Imaginary 
Poems. 

Our    Prize    Competitions. 

RESULT  OF  No.  39. 

The  term«  of  lost  week's  competition  were  thus  explained  : — 
"In  Mr.  Lang's  story  'A  Kookman's  Purgatory,'  in  Bmikt  nnd 
Jloiikmrt..  we  read  :  '  Blintoa  was  wont  to  say  he  expected  to  come 
across  " Triolets  of  a  Tribune,"  by  Mr.  John  Bright. and  '-Original 
llymna  for  Infant  Minds."  by  Mr.  Henry  LabouoherH,  if  he  only 
hunted  long  enough.'  Let  us  suppose  that  he  did  hunt  long 
enough,  and  came  up-m  Mr.  Labouchere's  work.  For  the  bf-st 
selection  1  rom  its  pages,  not  exceeding  2 1  lines,  we  offer  a  prize  of  a 
guinea." 

In  rrply.  cevoral  very  interesting  extracts  from  Mr.  Labouchere's 
imaginary  work  have  reached  ns.  The  bust  is  the  following,  con- 
tribntci  by  L  Kent,  Southwood,  Highgate,  N. : 

Xo.  15  OK  Mb.  Hksuy  Laboucherb's  Obioinal  Hymns 
FOB  Infant  Minds. 

Good  little  children  are  not  proud  ; 
Their  meekness  they  proclaim  aloud  ; 
And  this  is  still  their  infant  song  : 
"  Our  side  is  always  in  the  wrong. 

Our  mothers  are  not  good  nor  kind  ; 
They  slap  us  if  we  do  not  mind, 
And  put  us  in  the  corner  too  — 
A  thing  they  have  no  right  to  do." 

And  though  each  child  would  dearly  love 
I  ts  father's  actions  to  approve  ; 
Yet  mu<t  it  see,  with  pained  8urpri«, 
That  they  are  neither  just  nor  wise. 

"  The  other  children's  pirents  are 
Bitter,"  it  moans,  "than  my  papa. 
I  fear  he  is  a  greedy  man, 
Getting  and  keeping  what  he  can. 

But  I.  with  all  my  little  mig'ht, 
Will  do  my  best  to  set  him  right  ; 
And  weekly  raise,  both  loud  and  high. 
My  truthful  aad  condemning  cry." 

Thus  runs  the  virtuous  infant's  lay. 
Its  parents  it  will  not  obey  ; 
But  still  proclaims  in  tireless  song 
That  they  are  always  in  the  wrong. 

Other  hymns  follow  : 

Golden  Roles  fob  Little  ENaL.\NDBBS. 

Come,  little  children,  list  to  me  : 
Learn  my  Commandmeots  Tea. 
L    Lore  all  your  fellow-men,  except 
Your  fellow  country-men. 

II.     Djii't  'thank  the  goiiuesi  and  the  graoe 
That  oa  your  birth  have  smiled" — 
A  Matabele's  better  far 
Thau  a  mere  '■  English  child." 

III.  When  waging  war  'gainst  savage  hordes 

Greet  their  defeat  with  tears — 
Politely  hand  them  Maxim  guns, 
And  take  your  chance  with  speara. 

IV.  Hate  all  who  seek  your  country's  waal. 
V.        Love  all  who  work  her  woe. 

VI.    Remenber,  au  "  Imperialist  " 
Is  your  most  deadly  foe. 

Vlf.    Foreign  aggression  meekly  meet 

With  "Please,  sir,  step  this  way." 
VIII.    Xever  resort  to  force  of  arms. 
IX.        All  demands  gladly  pay. 

X.    Cultivate  peace  at  any  price. 

(Xo  need  to  win  your  spurs.) 
Do  all  these  things,  and  you  shall  be 
Great  "Little  Englanders." 

[G.  N, -Clifton.] 
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God  bless  Harcourt.    God  bleas  me, 

And  save  our  precious  souls  ! 
God  keep  Her  Gracious  Majesty, 

And  God  bless  Tommy  Bowles. 

God  bleas  our  little  English  isle — 

It's  spreading  much  too  far — 
And  make  me,  in  a  little  while. 

A  Minister  of  War. 

Oh,  straighten  out  our  crooked  Rhodes, 

And  make  the  rough  ways  plain  ; 
Wipe  out  the  Daily  Mail-j  codes. 

And  build  up  Tbute  again. 

[B.  B.,  Birmingham.] 

I  love  my  Little  England, 

So  prosperous  and  free  ; 
The  Rhodes  that  lead  to  Empire 

Are  not  the  roads  for  me. 

Though  Tory  Bumbles  bungle  ; 

Though  pushing  paupers  cheat, 
I  love  my  Little  England 

(But  iu)t  her  costly  fleet). 

I  love  to  watch  her  rulers 

Their  little  faults  to  find. 
I  love  my  Little  England, 

She  suits  my  little  mind. 

[E.  M.  B.  U.,  London.] 

Little  England,  Little  Eugland, 

Ere  you  grow  to  man's  estate, 
Learn  from  me  this  humble  lesson  : 

It  is  folly  to  be  great. 
Primrose  paths  that  lead  to  glory 

It  is  foolishness  to  roam  ; 
Are  there  not  for  young  exploiers 

Labyrinths  of  Truth  at  home  ? 

Should  they  tempt  you  with  an  atlas. 
Show  you  where  the  Transvaal  lies  ; 

Listen  with  polite  attention. 
But  with  pity  in  your  eyes. 

Tell  them  that  they  really  shouldn't 

Try  to  teach  geography — 
"  Boots  are  made  in  gay  Xorthampton, 

T/uit  is  quite  enough  for  me !  " 

[N.  P.,  London.] 

Replies  reseived  also  from  :  J.  H.,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  T.  C, 
Buxted  (2)  ;  J.  D.  A.,  Ealing  ;  Miss  C,  Redhill  :  M.  A.  C.  M., 
Wells  :  H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow  ;  J.  H.,  Tavistock  ;  A.  H.  B.,  London. 


Competition  No.  40. 

In  a  letter  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  Mr.  Henley,  written  in 
1 884,  and  quoted  in  part  on  pp.  28, 211  of  this  number  of  the  Academy, 
the  writer  complains  that  novelists  will  not  produce  the  brave 
romances  his  soul  loves  ;  nor  do  their  books  open  in  the  right  way. 
He  then  gives  three  openings  of  his  own  invention  as  specimens 
of  what  he  likes.    This  is  one  : 

CHAPTEB    I. 

The  notary,  Jean  Rossignol,  had  been  summoned  to  the  top 
of  a  great  house  in  the  Isle  St.  Louis  to  make  a  will ;  and  now, 
his  duties  finished,  wrapped  in  a  warm  roquelaure  and  with  a 
lantern  swinging  from  one  hand,  he  issued  from  the  mansion 
on  his  homeward  way.  Little  did  he  think  what  strange 
adventures  were  to  befall  him  1 

We  offer  a  prize  of  a  guinea  to  the  author  of  the  best  adventure 
which  befell  the  notary,  Jean  Rossignol,  on  this  occasion.  The 
account  or  summary  of  the  adventure  must  not  exceed  2.50  words, 
and  it  ought  to  be  remembered  by  competitors  that  the  adventure 
should  be  likely  to  please  Stevenson. 

BULEB. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  July  II.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  4s  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  payier  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
— both  Christian  name  and  surname— and  addresses  should  always 
be  given :  we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers.  Competitors 
sending  more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany 
each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon,  or  stamps  for  the  same  ; 
otherwise  the  first  to  be  lojkcd  at  will  alone  be  considered. 


Horoscopes. 

From  the  French  of  Frangois  Coppee. 

Before  the  sibyl  with  her  haunted  eyes 
Two  sisters  sat  with  delicate  arms  enlaced ; 
Watched  as  she  dealt  the  cards,  and,  without  ha«te, 
Spelt  out  the  rune  of  their  two  destinies. 

Brown-haired  and  gold-haired,  fresher  than  the  dawn, 

Poppy  and  white  anemone  were  they, 

A  flower  of  autumn  and  a  flower  of  May, 

They  watched  to  see  their  fates  from  darkness  drawn. 

"  Life  wiU  be  sad  for  you  and  yours,  heigho  !  " 
The  sibyl  told  the  autumn-coloured  maid. 
"  But  will  my  lover  love  me  '■>  "     "Ay,"  she  said. 
"  Why,  then,  I  shall  be  all  too  happy  so." 

"  With  earthly  love  you  never  shall  be  fed," 
The  sibyl  told  the  lady  white  as  snow. 
"  Bat  shall  I  love  at  all  '^  "     "  Ay,  even  so." 
"  T}ien  happy  I  shall  live  and  die,"  she  said. 

NoEA  Hopper. 
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Becching  (H.  0.),  A  Selection  from  the  Poetry  of    Samitcl  Daniel  and 

Michael  Drayton  (Dent) 

Aveling  (H.),  Poems  and  Paragraphs (Digby,  Long) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Trent  (W.  P.),  John  Milton (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.)    ^^'i 

Elson  (H.  W.),  Side  Lights  on  American  History (New  York  :  The 

MacraiUan  Co.)    'ijd 

Blackman  (W.  F.),  The  Making  of  Hawaii (New  York :  The  Mac- 

millan  Co.)    7/6 
Narfon  (Julien  de),  Pope  Leo  XIII.    Translated  by  G.  A.  Raper 

(Chapman  &  Co.) 

Zimmermann  (Father  B.),  Carmel  in  England (Burns  ic  Oates)    Q/(^ 

Sidney  (Philipl,  Memoirs  of  the  Sidney  Family (Unwinl  10/0 

Bridge  (Edited  by  Cyprian  A.  G.),  The  Russian  Fleet  during  tlie  ReigQ  of 
Peter  the  Great (Navy  Records  Society; 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Miller  (W.  J.  C.l,  Essays  and  Nature  Studies (Elliot  Stock)  lO/ii 

luker  (H,  11.),  Stories  of  tbe  Streets  of  London  (Chapman  &  Hall)    T/ii 

Lynch  (Hannah),  Toledo (Dent)    3/R 

Teigumouth-bhoro  (The  Rev.  Canon  T.),  Worcester  Cathedral ...  (Isbister)    lyo 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 
Shelley  (H.  C),  Chats  About  the  Microscops (Scientific  Press)    J/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

(.'utting  (S.  W.),  Letsing's  Minna  von  Baruhelm    .  .  .  (The  Macmillan  Co.)    -J/O 
Kairgrieve  ((Jlara  A.),  Sequel  to  the  Child's  French  Grammar 

(Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Boyd) 
tSmith   (Charles)  and  Bryant  (Sophie),  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Books  III.  and  IV iMacmillftii)    2/0 

Berthon  (U.  E.),  Specimens  of  Modern  French  Verse (Macmillan) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Murray  (Edited  by  Dr.  James  A.  U.),  The  (Oxford   English  Dictionary. 

Horizontalit.v — llywe  (Clarendon  I'les.s)    6/0 

L'>ckie  (Katherinc  F.),  I'lcturesipie  Edinburgh (Lockie)    3/fl 

SLariic  C*.  R-).  Calendar  of  Letter  Books  of  the  City  of  Ltjndtm.    Letter 

Book  A (Praneis) 

British  School  at  Athens,  Annual  of  the iMacmillan  &  Co.)     7/6 

Schi'ciner  (OUve),  An  Engiish-Soiith-Airican  View  of  the  Situation 

(HotlderJt  Stoughtoii)    1/0 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Dale  (R.  W.),  Laws  of  Christ  for  Common  Life    (Hodder  &  Stougbton)    .(/S 

Parr  (Mrs.),  Robin (Macmillan)    y/0 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


%*  Special  cloth  cases  for  hindiny  the  half-yearly  volume 
of  the  Academy  can  be  supplied  for  \s.  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9rf.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  C/umcery-latie. 
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DARWIN  on  TRIAL  kt  the  OLD  BAILET. 
11)-  l>KMiirKITls  WlUi  u  AppfOdij.  Jvmrni. 
l<<>!ii>Ai.>  HII.I  K>m<'».  •howtni  Mn.  Orunljr'i  Allenipl  lo 
IIltcrt^^rJ  Willi  111.  I'liWicill.w  o!  Sclrnll lie  Work.  •<  llieMid 
of  lh>  Nlii.te.nlh  ivniurjr.  IMInOal  lo  tlu  Rlflit  llunM.. 
th«  HoOM  tkcnuxj.    Bound  in  cloth.  |>o.t  tn;  SU 

THE  UNIVERSAL  ILLUSION  of  FRKB- 
WII.I,  >n.l  I'lllMINAI,  KKSI'oNgllllLITV.  By 
A.  ilAMtiN.  l-rvfrsMtr  In  tlip  N.w  I'liivrniily  of  BrUMeU.  A 
mt).t  YiiliMhl.  i'<>nlrii>iili<itt  lo  th.^  Ijit.nitur.  un  the  »ll-«tMM>rt>- 
lu>  Ijunll.in  ol  Ilei.niiiuifni  and  rnv  Will.    I>u.t  (re..  3..  lid. 


TiiK  CxiYKiunv  Pwas.  Limited.  Wntford.  Loudon. 


B 


OROUOH      of      DERBY. 

MrNIflPAL    TErllNICAL    I'OLLEOE 

AITLICATIONS     ar«    invtUNl     for    thu    apixMultni'iit    of 
ntlNt'll'AL  to  th.  mImivu  0}ll«ff..    &ilnr7  jC.'^Mi  tM-r  Hiinum. 

Fiirtli.r  mrtit-ulara  c»n  l»e  oUuiuvd  on  .itplic-itiou  lo  the 
utldflvlKlittt. 

A|iplti-Atlotu   must  be   Mnt    in    not   lator   than   Tu:sduy, 
Jnly  'J&tli. 

V^nnMsinr  in  any  form  will  Iw  a  di.'iuatiticution. 

WILLIAM  cciorEll.  Ilouorary  Sicretaty. 

Dettv,  JuiM  34tli.  ia». 


OATALOQUES. 


WILLIAMS        St      NOROATE, 
IMPORTERS  or  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
1 1,  II«irl«tta  BtrMt,  Oonnt  Oaiden,  30.  South  Fiodwtck  8t. 
Edlnbonh.  ud  7.  Broad  StrMt,  Oxford. 

0ATAL0OUE8  poat  (tm  od  appU«tion. 

BABDEKEP'S      &     BADDELET'S 
TOURISTS'    oriDE    BOOKa 
Haw  tally  detailed  CATALOGUE  Hnt  iKiet  tm  on  appUcatloa 

DCLAU  4  CO.,  XT.  Sono  Sqcaie,  Losdo!!,  W. 


IHPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  FCBLISBtNO. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
-KINO  SELL  i  KAILTON,  Limited,  hlgli.<;la«s 
Prlnti;ni  and  rut>liBhcT»,  12.  (!ou«h  .Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  have eiwciajly -built  Kutaryaua  other  f;i8t  Muchiues 
for  printlns  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  speoially-built 
Maehinei  for  faat  folding  and  covering  8.  Ill,  M,  or  8ft-l>age 
Joumala  at  one  operation. 

AdTlce  and  asidBtanoe  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
Hew  Jouruals. 

Faoilltie.  uiion  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  tree.  Adver- 
tising and  l^lblishing  l>e|>artments  conducted. 

Telephone  6»131.    Telegraph  **  Airicanism,  London." 

MR.  HBNUV  J.  DRANE.  Publisher, 
HalisUnnr  House,  Saliftbury  Stiuare,  Fleet  Htre^t.  Is  i>re- 
l>ared  to  coiiHiiler  MHS.  for  (lit;  cumioR  seaKou.  Authors 
dusirous  of  imtttislifiiff  un  tlieir  own  account  caji.  t>7  a|iptyiug  to 
Mr.  I>NAKR,  ri'Ctfive  fnir  treatment,  and  uvnid  nil  miiMlemen'h 
iiruflta  and  commiBsionfi.  No  fees  rliarged  for  reaJiug,  Ac. 
Miig»xiu^  and  I'erimlicaU  imbtisliu*!  on  a  low  cummisstou. 


BOOKH     WANTKO,    at     Prices     affixed.— 
"finoU  and  (iowiifniiin,"   ivjii-sn.    jC-'..  —  "The    Oerm," 
IKl'.  £2.-"Uld  I'^rih."  1M7^  J-a.— "The  Lover's  T;ilu."l KM    jEIi. 

-  Itomiws'  '•  Wild  Wale*.'"  l*iJ.  £1— Md-re's  "Alps  in  iStur  £a 
— Titnmrith'8  '•  Comic  T«lfB."  IH41.  £5— 'Uui^*-'"  Mah  "  mn.  £7. 

—  **Alir«  in  Wonderland,'*  IsKfi,  £*2.— "Pauline:  a  FmRmcnt,*' 
IH^II.  cut  OiXrO  liookx  U'antftl  at  faucv  prieuB.  LiKt  free  — 
EDWAKK  JlAKER':*  (UlEAT  IlOOKSllOr,  Birmingham. 

LITERACY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman 
exiwrieueed  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  acoess  to  thr 
Britiib  Museum  KeA<linR  Room.  i«  open  to  arrange  witli 
Author  or  an;  person  rcfiuirinft  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
March,  or  in  s««in(t  Work  through  the  Presp.  Translation) 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  bj 
letter,  to  1>.  O.  l>AM.Af,  a,  Furutval  Street,  Loudon,  F..i). 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly    and    accuratel} 
dooe.     lo-l   per  l.iKH)  words.     Bimples  and  references 
MnlU'Copfea.— Address.  Mish  E.  M..  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 

THB  SOLICITORS'  TYPE-WRITING  CO.. 
tMii.  Lnicolu's  Inn  Fields,  type  AUTHORS'  HSS.  in- 
telliiteuily  uud  qui'*kly.  Siwci.il  rates  fur  oouiract*.  Typing 
in  r»rt9iKn  languagen. 


The  Old  Seriet  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  Ut,  compUUd  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratia  on  apjili- 
cation  to  the  PuUiaher. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  40. 

All  readers  attemptiny  this  week^s 
Competition  {deecribed  fully  on  page 
47)  mutt  cut  out  thit  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


MTJDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITKD), 

for  the  CISCULATIOX  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

8NOLI8H,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONB  OUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  80CIKTT  (for  vMkW  •nhannof  Books 

it  tho  bouses  of  Subseribei  s)  from  TWO  (iUINKAH  in-r  annum. 

JOONTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINKAS 
per  annum. 
N.B.-TWO  or  Throo  Friends  ms;  DNITE    In  ONE  SUB- 
SORIITIUN.  and  thus  luwn  Ihs  Uost  of  CarriSRo. 


TbtCTi  and  Village  Cluht  supplied  on  LUeral  Term*. 

ProBpectuMS  and  Monthly  Lista  of  Books  Rralis 
and  poat  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  OrrsBED  it 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.] 
Sent  QratiB  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  it 
TRAVEL,  SPORT.  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
^CIKNOB,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
I'LUS  Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


30-34,  HEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Qneen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Lonooir ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mihchzstu, 


B 


ESTABLISHED    lUl. 

RKBECK        BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  London. 

TWOAND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CDRRENT  ACCOCNTS.on  the  mini- 
num  monthly  balancas,  when  not  drawn  below  £1 

STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purohasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTJIENT. 

For  the  encouraitenient  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sumG 
u  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  eauh  comt>leted  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    H0D8E 

rOR  TWO  OCIKKAS  PER  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOB    riTE  SHILLIKOS  PCa  MONTH. 

The  IJIKKUECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  parUculars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVEN8CR0FT.  ManaRor. 


JUST  READY, 

THE  AMBITIONS  of  ST.  PAUL.    By  Rev. 

W.  GAURETT  HOKDER. 
r.oNTHNTs :  CoDcorniD^  AinbitioTi— Tliroc.  not  One 
—  Thft  First  Ambition— The  Second   Ambition— The 
Third  Anil»  tion. 

"  This  little  t>ook  is  laden  with  many  a  precious 
ihnviiht."— Christian  Age, 

"  It  is  fuH  of  freshness  and  satrgostion," 

Sunday  School  Chronicle, 

Crown  8vo,  Ilhistratcd,  prico  28.  6d.,  post  free. 

CONVICTED  OF  HEROISM.     A  Tale  of 

.I.ihn  Poiirv,  Miirlyr,   I'.'iO     I.V.Kj.     lly  IIKHHERT 
M.    WIIITK,   li.A.      Illustrated   by    Kriiiik    H. 
Rimi)srm. 
*' KNcellpiit,  unusual  K^a-sp  of  events,  nihility  ol 
ideal,  vividucte,  and  jrriice  of  style." 

Kpv.  Ai.THMiM.n  I>rFr,  i).J>. 
"Oiijrbt  lo  liuvo  a  Inrcc  i-ale  in  oiir  acboola  ami 
churches."— A.  K.  HerruM,  K-(|.,  M.''. 

I.K^ndon  :  21  ft  22,  Fninival  Sirect,  Holborn,  E.G. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


SELECTIONS  FROM 

ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


WORKS   BT  DR.  MAOL&REH. 

Crown  Nvf>,  eloth  Ixjiirda,  priee  68.  each,  post  froG, 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

"An  excellent  expoailiuu  of  the  Beatitudch full 

of  thought  and  knowledge  and  power." 

British  Weekly. 

CHRIST'S   "HOSTS,"   and  other  Ser- 

mons. 
*'FeUcitoiiH  exposition,  ruKKod,  intense  eloquence, 
iml  beaatifal  illustration."— Irorr/  ami  Work. 
**  Forcible,  clear,  fo^acious,  and  HOgKestive." 

i^esfjyterian, 

THE    WEARIED    CHRIST,   and    other 

Stsrmoiis. 
*'They  hIiow  the  same  wonderful  fertiliiy  of  apt 
iind  boautiiul  iHut«tnUioii'',  the  Mime  ex'iuiHUe  use  nf 
tangusfte,  the  same  direct  heart-soarcbinf^  power 
trhich  we  arc  uccnstomed  u>  find  in  all  Dr.  Maclaren's 
works."— CArw^tan  World  Fu'pit, 

PAUL'S  PRAYERS,  and  other  Sermons. 

"They  lire  plain  enough  to  be  uuder.sfxjd  by  the 
unlearned,  snd  yet  bare  suthcifut  richncsb  and 
cogency  to  attract  the  most  culiivHlcd." 

New  York  Obnerver, 

THE   GOD   of  the    AMEN,   and   other 

Sermons. 
*'  The  several  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are 
■epleto  with  a  keen  spiritual  int<);?ht,  combined  with 
>in  aptness  of  illustration  and  )>eauty  of  diction  wbicta 
cannot  fail  U>  lK)th  imprej-s  aud  cliariu  the  reader." 
Methodist  Times. 

THE   HOLY  of  HOLIES.     A  Series  of 

SeriiKpns  on  the  14th,  loth,  and  liith  Chapters  nf 
the  Gofpel  by  John. 
"  No  British  preacher  has  unfolded  this  portion  of 
Bcripturc  in  a  more  schoUrly  Htylc." 

North  BritUh^Daily  Mail, 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other 

Serm<ins. 
**  Distinf^uishcd  by  the  finest  scholarship  and  most 
:x((uisite  literary  finish."— CArw^iatt  Leader, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  3a.  6d.,  post  free, 

ILLUSTRATIONS   from   the   SERMONS 

of  ALKXANOKU  MACLAUKN,  I).I>.  K(iite<l 
and  Seh'Cted  by  JAMtCS  HENUV  MARTYN. 
('oiitainins;  over  500  bcautifal  and  suGr^stivc 
illuhtratioQS.  With  a  Textual  Index  snd  Alpha- 
betical Litst  of  Subjects. 
*' Gems  from  a  prince  of  illustrator  j."—FrtJ«fliai». 
Just  Published.    Trice  4<l.,  or  Ss.  i>cr  dozes. 

RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY.    A  Lecture 'by 

Dr.  MACIiARKN. 

Just  Published.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  Od. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  HADE."     Devo- 

t>oual  Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature.    By 
Rev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A..  of  Royton. 
The  Freeman  says:  "  Preachers  and  teacliers  will 
ind  in  them  many  helpful  Kinr^cFiions." 

Thu  Glasgow  Uerild  says:  "Tiic.y  will  prntmbl.v 
interest  and  instruct  manj'  who  would  an  ordinary 
dermon  tiec." 

.Vow  Ready,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boardSt 
Is.  (id.,  i)ost  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lee- 

lures  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Noncouformity. 
By  P.  T.  FORSYTH.  M.A.,  D.O. 
•'Explains  the  p(tsition  of  religious  dissent  with 
ifreai  force  and  eIo<|Uence.'* — Manchtster  Guardian, 
*' Nothiij);  cuiild  lrf3  more  timely  than  thcuc  learned 
iud  suggestive  lectures."— CAr/#^ia/i-  World. 

Tnenty-flrst  Tbo'isand.    Limp  cloth,  price  6d., 
jxwt  free. 

OUR  PRINCIPLES:  aCongregationalist 

Church  Manual.     By  G.  B.  JodNsOX. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Hvo,  cloth  l)oardB, 
I>ricc  is.  tkl..  |>o8t  tree. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

Hy  J.   HUNT    COOKE.     A   Clear   and  Concise 
Manual  fur  all  Public  S|)caker8. 

Juat  Published.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraita, 
price  Ca.,  jjost  free. 

WELSHMEN  in  ENGLISH  PULPITS  ;  or. 

Sermons  by    English   Congregational  Ministers 

trom     Wales.       With     Introduction      bv      Rov, 

CUAULES  A.  BERRY,   D.D.     Edited  by  Rov, 

DANIEL  WATERS. 

The  kxpnsitory  Times  says  :  *'  And  here  we  have 

thirty  excellent  jiorti-aits  ()f  prominpnt  and  eloquent 

Cntigregatinnal  preachers,  with  their  thirty  sermons, 

and  the  price  is  out  a  few  shillings." 

London :  21  &  22,  Fumiral  Street  Bolbom.  KC. 


i.S  July,  1899. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM 

ALEXANDER  &SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS   BY  DR.   MACLiRECi. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  Bs.  each,  post  free. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

•'An  excellent  exuosition  of  the  Beatitudes full 

of  thought  and  knowledge  and  power." 

British  Weekly. 

CHRIST'S   "MDSTS,"   and  other  Ser- 

mons. 
"Felicitous  ejpnsition,  rugged,  intensn  eloquence, 
and  beautiful  illustration." — Word  and.  Work. 
*•  Forcible,  clear,  gracious,  and  suggestive. *' 

i'resbyterian. 

THE    WEARIED    CHRIST,   and    other 

Sermons. 
"  They  show  the  same  wonderful  fertility  of  apt 
and  beautilul  illustrations,  the  eame  exquisite  use  of 
language,  the  same  direct  heart-searching  power 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  all  Dr.  Maclaren's 
works."— CArw^ian  World  Pu'pit. 

PAUL'S  PRAYERS,  and  other  Sermons. 

"They  are  plain  enough  to  be  understood  by  the 
nnle&med,  aud  yet  have  sufficient  richness  and 
cogency  to  attract  the  meet  cultivated." 

New  York  Observer, 

THE  GOD   of  the   AHEN,  and   other 

Sermons. 
**  The  several  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are 
replete  with  a  keen  spiritual  insight,  combined  with 
an  aptness  of  illustration  and  beauty  of  diction  which 
cannot  fail  to  both  impress  and  charm  the  reader." 
Methodist  Times. 

THE   HOLY  of  HOLIES.     A   Series  of 

Sermons  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  ICth  Chapters  of 
the  Gospel  by  John. 
*'  No  British  preacher  has  imfolded  thia  portion  of 
Scripture  in  a  more  scholarly  style.*' 

North  tsritish  Daily  Mail. 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other 

Sermons. 
*'  Distinguished  by  the  finest  scholarship  and  most 
exquisite  literary  tni^h..'*— Christian  Leader, 

Ciown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   from   the   SERMONS 

of  ALEXANDER  MACLAREN.  D.D.  Edited 
and  Selected  by  JAMttS  HENRY  MARTYN. 
Containiug  over  6(  0  beautiful  and  suggestive 
iUuBtratioQ8.  Wiih  a  Textual  Index  and  Alpha- 
betical List  of  Subjects. 
"Gems  from  a  prince  of  illustrators.'*^  Vrejmjrt. 

Just  Published.    Price  4d.,  or  Ss.  per  dozen. 

RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY.    A  Lecture  by 

Dr.  MACLAHEN. 

Jnst  Published.    Crown  8vo,  28.  6d. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."     Devo- 

tioD&I  Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature.    By 
Rev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A..  of  Royton. 
The  Freeman  says :  "  Preachers  and  teachers  will 
find  in  them  mauy  helpful  suggestions." 

The  Glasgow  Mer^ld  pays:  "They  will  probably 
interest  and  instruct  many  who  would  an  ordinary 
sermoa  flee." 

Now  Ready,  Second  Edition,  crown  8ro,  cloth  boards, 
Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lee- 

tures  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Nonconformity, 
By  P.  T.  FORSYTH.  M.A.,  D.D. 
"Eatplains  the  position  of  rehgious  dissent  with 
great  force  and  elo(\uence."~ Manchester  Guardian, 
*'  Nothing  could  be  more  timely  thmi  these  learned 
and  suggestive  lectures,"— CAri*^tan-  Wo7'td. 

Twenty-first  Thousand.    Limp  cloth,  price  6d., 
poet  free. 

OUR  PRINCIPLES:  aCongregationalist 

Church  Manual.    By  G.  B.  JOHNSON, 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
price  Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT   COOKE.     A   Clear  and  Concise 
>bnnal  for  all  Fablie  Speakers. 

Jnst  Pnblished.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
price  68.,  poHt  free. 

WELSHMEN  In  ENGLISH  PULPITS  ;  or. 

Sermons  by    English  Congregational  Ministers 

trom     Wales.       With     Intrtxluctinn      by      Rev. 

CHARLES   A.  BERRY,   D.D.     Edited  by  Rev, 

DANIEL  WATERS. 
The  Expository  Times  s-jys :  "And  here  we  have 
thirty  exrellent  pcrtraita  of  prominent  and  eloquent 
(  oDgregauonal  preachers,  with  their  thirty  serOiOni), 
and  the  price  is  but  a  few  shillings." 

London :  21  &  22,  Tarniral  Street  Holborn,  E.G. 


THE  LEADING  WOBK  on  the  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR. 


THE     ROUGH     RIDERS. 

By  Col.  THEODORE   ROOSEVELT, 

Author  of  "  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail." 

With  40  Full- Page  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  2  Portraits. 

Demy  8to,  93. 
The  distinf^oistaed  author  was,  with  Col.  Wood,  the  organiser  and  commander  of  the  Rough  Riders, 
and  he  tells  in  his  book  the  pictureaqiie  story  from  the  inception  of  the  original  idea  to  the  mustering 
out  of  the  justly  famous  regiment.  This  book  has  the  distinction  of  being  an  authoritative  narrative, 
personal  and  intensely  vivid,  of  a  unique  fighting  corps.  The  illustrations,  from  photographs  by  experts, 
are  especially  noteworthy,  

To  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  or  the  Publishers, 

KE&A.N    PAUL,    TRENCH,    TRUBNER    &    CO.,    Ltd,    Paternoster    House, 

Chnrintr  Cross  RnaH.  London.  W.C. 

READY,  MONDAY,  JULY  17 ih.    . 
AT    ALL    LTBEAEIES    AND    BOOKSELLEES'. 

WITH    ZOLA    IN    ENGLAND. 


Told 


THE  STORY  OF  HIS  EXILE. 
by    ERNEST    A.    VIZETELLY. 

With  4  Portraits.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  33.  6d. 


London:    CHATTO    &    WINDUS,    111,    St.    Martin's   Lane,    W.C. 
Price  Is.  net. 

TALMATHA:   a  Play  in  Four  Acts. 

By  ARTHUR   CRUMP. 

"' Talmatha '  is  well  done,  and  is  good  to  read.  Zermo?,  cool  and  calculating,  and  Tostroy,  jealous, 
headstrong,  and  passionate — two  hostile  kings — make  the  fonnrlation.  Then  imagine  Talmatha,  daughter 
of  ZermoB,  poasepsed  of  a  sense  of  filial  duty,  which  is  only  after  a  long  struegle  overcome  by  her  affection 
for  Ponder,  son  of  Tostroy ;  Ponder,  a  prince,  whose  love  tor  Talmathn  blinds  him  to  all  reason  ;  Fosfora, 
Pouder's  mother,  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  indifferent  to  everything  but  her  intrigue  with  Zoab ;  Zoao 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  to  realise  the  supreme  happiness  of  his  love  for  Fopfora  ;  and  we  have  the  materials 
for  a  plot  as  bold  and  original  as  need  be.  With  such  a  plot  to  work  upon,  it  would  not  be  ditticult  to  write 
a  play— of  a  kind.  But  Mr.  Crump,  as  we  have  said,  has  done  it  well.  His  mingled  blank  veree  and 
rhyme  •»  full  of  graceful  similes  and  felicitous  turns  of  expression.  There  is  a  philosojihy  of  life  and  of 
love  in  it  which  shows  a  keen  observation  and  a  mind  capable  of  pondering  on  things  seen.  The  interest 
is  by  turns  sustained  by  a  happening  of  the  unexpected,  by  a  charming  vein  of  humour,  or  by  plain-spoketi 
eloquence  which  cannot  but  arrest  the  attention.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  scene  in  which 
ToBiroy  debates  within  himself  whether  to  sacrifice  his  wife*8  honour  that  he  may  overcome  his  enemy  by 
strategy  is  very  powerful,  as  is  that  where  Tostroy  finds  his  queen  r.-nd  Zoab  together ;  and  Caspar  ia  a  well- 
drawn  character  of  a  bluff  old  soldier." — Richmond  and  Twickenham  Times, 

HTSnOKE  &  SON,  Richmond.  Surrey. 


A    CHAKKIXG    GIFT     BOOK! 

6s,,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Illustrated, 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Eiited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW, 
reap.  Svo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellency  E.  J. 
PHELPS,  late  American  Minister  i  Professor  JOH^f  RUSKIN,  LL.D.  j    ROBERT  BROWNING  j 
A.  W.  KINGLAKB,  and  Sir  THEODOBE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE   WYE  VALLEY. 

BOSS,  TINTBRN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,   BBTTWSYCOED,  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


1S.-THE   HOTELS  of  the 

the  world. 


WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotels  throughout 


'*  What  would  not  the  intelligent  touiist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  f  uch  a  guide-hook  as  this,  wh 
teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes   " — The  Times. 
•'  The  lw8t  Handbook  to  London  ever  Sa^wqA."— Liverpool  Daily  Post, 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  Ss.— GO  lllustrationH,  21  Mapa  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M..\. 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  ill  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London:  Smpxiy,  MMiSHii-t,  HimLioif,  Kk't,  &  Co.,  '  td..  The  Railway  Bookstall?,  and  all  BockFello is 


so 


MR.   JOHN    LONG'S 

NEW  LIST. 


The  Academy. 


MPS.  LOVETr  CAMERON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE   CRAZE 

OF  CHRISTINA. 

By  the  Author   of   -'A  Fdir    Fraud,"  4o.      Id 
B|iecislly  desiKued  cover,  an  vellum  gilt,  Oa. 


ESME  STUARTS  NEW  NOVEL. 

IN  THE  DARE. 

lly  the  A'llhor  of  "  Seni  U)  Coventry,"  tc.    In 
epKially  doiij(n«d  cover,  an  vuilum  gtit,  6s. 


T.  W.  SPEIGHT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    CRIME 

IN  THE  WOOD. 

By  the  Author  ot  "TheDojmof  Siva,"  4c.    In 
s.rikiiig  picture  cover,  cloth  giU,  3a.  6d. 


WILLIAM  S.  WALKER'S  NEW  BOOK. 

FROM  THE  LAND 

OF   THE  WOMBAT. 

By  the  Author  ot  "  When  the  Mopoko  Culls,"  &c. 
In  striking  picture  cover,  cloth  Rdt.  3*.  Ud.  With 
13  FuU-Puge  Ulustrations  by  J.  A.  Simihotok. 

G.  G.  CHATTERTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  SPORT  OF 

CIRCUMSTANCE 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Darn  on  a  Blue  Stocking," 
4c.  In  speciilly  designed  cover,  art  vellum 
gilt,  3«.  CJ. 

Londoa :  JOH>f  LOMG,6,ChandosSt.,8trand. 

iNE  DAIiriEST  limE  BOAICS  FOR  HANT   YEARS. 

THE    BIBELOTS. 

A  Serie*  of  Roprints  for  the  Book-lover. 

Siza6by2}. 

Portrait,  Head.  »nd  Tailpieces,  tastefully  bound  in 

stamped  leather,  ffilt  odgea,  28.  Od.  net  each. 

'.•A volume  sent  on  approval  it  not  on  sale  at 

local  BotiKsellers'. 

Vol.    I.-C0LERIDGE'8  TABLSTALK. 

Vol.  lI.-HKRRr<KS     WOMEN,     LOVE,     and 

FLOWEaS. 
Eeady  this  week. 

Vol.  III.  LEIGH  HUNr'S  the  WORLD  of  BOOKS. 
Just  published,  large  8vo,  pp.  292,  cloth  gilt,  Ss.  Od 

SONGS  TO  MERRIS. 

By  HORACE  DEIiUSCAR. 

^J"""  "«"''<?■— "So'^o  "<  th«  miscellaneoua  iiocms  possess 

Scol«iiuiii.--"Th6yoltimeliM«U  «orls  of  short  poems  in  it 

Ji'     i-."",?,"  '">■'»'«■  •'liile  some  |>atroDiae,  Burns       The 

author,  likj!  81iakc.p-«r».  appears  u,  hare  some  knowledge  of 

'  »nli"hi«  '"mni'      '  '"""o""  grogif  he  miy  !»,  about  his  genders 

OwltooJ.-'  Eirervirbore   in    the   volume  before   me   I   find 

o.1^M,^;.?s"mrM,'"»i'  *"""'•  °'^P?",'  P">^I«>-ity.  His  retort 
on  »)  liner  smith,  «lio  rcproichej  the  Scotch  head  for  iu 
Iraperiioume..  to  a  jok  .,  1.  tremen.lous. . . .  He  realWi,  a  poet 
hr  the  w«..  tliough  It  most  be  ter.ible  news  to  hi.n'''^  "^  ' 
London  :  GAY  4  BIRD,  22,  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 
Ao»nfiu  f'lr  Anurican  Botkji. 

THE 

NORTH  AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

.  JULY,  181(9.— Price  2t.  6d. 

Contains  : 
A  CHAVNEL  PASSAGE,  ISM. 

By  A.  C.  Swinburno, 

A    PI.KV     for    a    ED830-A.MER1UAN     UNDER- 
STANDING. By  Prince  B.  OoKBiOMsKT. 
UNIVERSAL  PEACE. 

By  BaronefS  Bektha  voir  SCrrmi:. 
GOLF  tfoa  a  ST.  ANDREWS  POINT  of  VIKW. 

By  A.NuuEw  Lang. 
,  And  other  Arlhles, 


in  the 


Crimean  War. 


Londoa: 
,,.W1I.  HEUSKMASN,  Jl,  Uedto.I  Stroat,  W.C. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Mwliterrancan  Trade -The 
Pioneer  Steamship— Arrival  at  Marseilles— The 
Choi »ra— Origin  of  the  Crimean  War— French 
Hilarity  tucceedod  by  Disappointment. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Passasre  to  Conatanliuople— Heminiscences  of 
Antiquity — Ashore  in  the  Dardanelles— Disiii- 
torested  Kindness  ot  Suleymau  Pasha— Constan- 
tinople and  its  Siirroundiiiijfs— The  Passage  to 
the  Crimea— The  Seaports  and  the  Battlc!;rouudB 
— Starvation  at  the  English  Camp  —  French 
Economy  and  Hospitality. 

CHAPTBE  III.  1 

The  Uistake  of  the  Allies  in  Making  their  Landing — 
The  Commencement  of  the  Siege  and  the  Misery 
attending  it— Another  Passage  from  Marseilles- 
Narrow  Escape  frotti  Foundei:ing  in  a  Gale — 
Arrival  at  Kamiesh  —  The  Monastery  of  St. 
George. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  American  and  the  French  CuMJne— A  Trip  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof— Contrasted  Scenes  of  Peace  and  War 
— VandaUsm  oE  the  Allies  at  Kertch — Trading 
with  a  Pasha  —  The  Unsuccessful  Attack  on 
Sebastopol -Panic  at  Kamiesh  and  Balaklava  — 
Return  to  Marseilles — Trip  to  Algeria. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Return  Again  to  the  Crimea — Ravages  of  Disease  in 
the  Camps — French  Transport  System  compared 
with  Ours  in  the  Civil  War — The  Sisters  of  Charity 
— The  Capture  of  the  Malakoff  and  Redan— A 
View  ot  the  Ruins- Bombproof  Female  Curiosity. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Entering  the  Turkish  Service— The  Turk  a  Man  of 
his  Word — Good  Pay  and  Little  Work  — Our 
PhilosophicChief  Officer— The  Pasha's  Bedclothes 
—His  Friendship— No  Use  for  a  Propeller. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
Hafiz  ESeudi  and  his  Harem. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Mustapha  Pasha  Wide  Awake  —We  arj  Hurried  Oft  to 
Eupatoria — A  Rescue  in  the  Black  Sea  -A  British 
Frigate  comes  to  our  Aid— Arrival  at  Eupatoria. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Blunder  of  a  British  General— A  Post-Mortem 
held  by  Mr.  Scars  and  Some  of  his  Religious  Ideas 
—The  End  of  the  War  and  Comments  on  its 
Results. 

By  Capt.  CODMAN. 

Frontispiece.    193  p.p    Fric^  3d. '6d. 
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BLACKWOOD'S 

CLASSICAL   TEXTS. 

Iir  Ckown  8vo  Volcmes. 
With  numerous  Plain  and  Coloured  lUustrationt, 

MESSRS.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS  have 
pleasure  iu  antiounciog  the  issue  at  an  eariy 
(late  of  the  opening  volumes  of  a  new  Sorics  of 
CLASSICAL  TCXTft  under  the  general  editorship 
uf  H.  W  AUDEN,  M.A.,  Assistant  Miisier  at 
Fettes  College,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar. 


Some  Leading;  Features  of  the  Series* 

The  priraarj'  aim  of  the  Series  is  to  supply  cheap, 
attractive,  and  practical  editions  of  tbe  more 
ordinary  school  classics. 

Introductions  will  1je  short  and  interesting,  con- 
taining (a)  a  life  of  the  author  \  (6)  some  account 
of  his  workd  generally ;  and  (c)  a  notice  of  tbe 
special  work  uuder  treatment. 

Text. — A  sound  text  will  he  given  in  every  case,  but 
textual  criticism  will  be  avoided  except  whore  the 
MS.  is  of  some  general  interest,  historically  or 
otherwise. 

Notes  will  be  as  brief  a?  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  elucidation  of  the  text.  In  this  respect 
the  practical  aim  of  the  Series  as  School  Editions 
will  be  strictly  kept  in  view. 

Appreciation  of^  Contents.— To  this  end  care- 
ful attenticn  will  be  ^iven  to  typographical 
arrangements.  Marginal  analyses  will  be  ^iven, 
together  with  useful  summsries  (in  Appendix) 
collecting  results  of  wliat  has  been  read— e.flr., 
tabulation  of  similes  in  Vei^il,  of  military  terms 
in  Xenophon,  and  cbronological  tables. 

Realisation  of  Greek  and   Roman  Life*— 

The  publishers  hope  to  make  this  a  special  featare 
of  the  series  by  numerous  maps,  plans,  and  illus- 
trations (both  plain  and  coloured),  from  the  best 
Crerman  and  other  sources. 

General. — Practical  hints  on  translation,  &c.,  will 
be  given,  and  wherever  possible  the  more  certain 
modern  results  of  comparative  philology,  my- 
thology, and  archaeology  will  be  touched  on. 

The  following  Volumes  are  arranged  for  :— 

C^SAR-GALLIC   WAR,    Books   IV.-V. 

By  ST.  J.  B.  WYNNE-WXLLSON.  M.A..  late 
Scholar  of  St.  John's  Co-lege,  Cambridge  j 
Assistant  Master  at  Rugby.    Price  Is.  6d. 

\_&eady  in  August. 

VERGIL -GEORQIC    IV.      By  J.    Sar- 

GEAUNT,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  Afcsistant  Master  at  Westminster. 
\_Keady  in  August^- 

OVID- METAMORPHOSES   (Selections). 

By  J.  H.  VINCE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge ;  Assistant  Master  at  Brad- 
field,    Price  Is.  6d.  \_Ready  in  August. 

CSSAR.   GALLIC  WAR,    Books    L-IIL 

By  J.  M.  HARDWICU,  JI.A.,  late  Scholar  ot 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Assistant  Master 
at  Rugby. 

CICERO -IN    CATILINAM,    I.-IV.      By 

H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ'^s 
College,  Cambridge  j  Assistant  Master  at  Fettes 
College. 

HOMER-ODYSSEY.  Book  VI.    By  E.  E. 

Sl&Kd,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Julin's 
CoUeg3,  Cambridge. 

OVID-ELEGIAC  EXTRACTS.  ByA.  R.F. 

HYSLOP,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Kind's  College, 
Cambridge ;  AssisUmt  Master  at  Harrow. 

SALLUST-JUGURTHA.      By    J.    F. 

SMKDLBY,  M.A.,  hito  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge;  Assistant  Master  at  West- 
minster.   

The  following  are  alto  arranged  for  .— 
HOMER  :  ODYSSEY,  Book  VII.  By  E.  E.  Sikib, 
M.A.-DEMOSTHENES :  OLYNTHIACS,  1-3.  By 
H.  SHiBPLiY,  M.A.— CICERO  :  PRO  LEGE  MANILIA 
and  PRO  ARCHIA.  By  K.  P.  Wiusox,  M.A.— 
TACITUS:  AGRICOLA.  By  H.  F.  Moklisd  Simp- 
soir,  M.A.-XENOPHON :  ANABASIS,  Books  I.  Ill, 
By  A.  R.  F.  HYsr.op,  M.A.-XENOPHON:  HEL- 
LENICA  (Selections).  By  G.  MiDDLcroir,  M.A.- 
EURIPIDES :  HECUBA.    By  P.  Gmn-iif,  M.A. 

Other  Volitmes  tofnllow. 
Specimen  Copies  will  be  sent  on  application. 


London  : 
SIMPKIN,M.UiSnAI,L,  HAMILTON  &  CO.  I 
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Price  Threepence. 

[Registered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


The  Literary  Week. 

The  action  wliicli  the  Times  is  bringing  against  Mr. 
John  Lane,  as  publisher  of  Lord  Eosebery's  collected 
Appreciations  and  Addresses,  is,  we  understand,  in  the 
nature  of  a  test  case,  the  object  being  to  obtain  an 
authoritative  judgment,  once  for  aU,  on  the  vexed  question 
to  what  extent  it  is  permissible  to  quote  reports,  telegrams, 
or  articles  that  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper.  We 
are  informed  that  only  a  portion  of  the  speeches  in  the 
volume  were  set  up  from  the  Times'  reports,  and  that 
aU  the  proof-sheets  were  revised  by  Lord  Eosebery's  secre- 
tary, before  publication,  from  the  original  manuscripts. 


The  author  of  the  poem  which  we  quoted  last  week 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Ga%ette — beginning 

So  I  have  harvested  my  womanhood 
Into  one  tall  green  bush  of  southernwood 

— is,  we  understand.  Miss  Nora  Hopper.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  best  poetry  that  is  now  lightening  journalism  is  from 
Miss  Hopper's  pen. 


Peebendaby  "Warner  writes  concerning  a  recent  com- 
ment in  our  "Notes  on  Novels":  "In  the  Academy, 
July  1,  p.  16,  the  reviewer  of  The  Untold  Half,  by  'Alien,' 
speaks  of  the  glowing  colours  in  the  second  sentence  as 
'  more  suggestive  of  an  artist's  colourman  than  of  land- 
scape. The  description  vividly  recalled  a  sunset  effect  of 
surpassing  grandeur  which  I  witnessed  in  passing  through 
the  Straits  of  Bonifazio,  November  20,  1895.  The  colours 
ore  noticed  in  my  diary  in  identically  the  same  terms : 


The  Untold  Half. 
The  mighty  mountains  flank- 
ing the  laJke  touched  the  crim- 
son sky,  and  the  blood-red  west 
poured  its  colour  into  the  silver 
of  cascades  tumbling  from 
indigo  rocks  to  meet  the  purple 
and  russet  waters  below. 


Diary. 
5.  Dioramic  View  of  Moun- 
tains of  Sardinia  :  sun,  like 
crimson  ball  of  fire,  broke 
through  black  clouds;  grand 
appearance  of  black  mountains 
against  blood-red  sky.  7  o'c. 
Pathway  of  silver  moonlight 
on  iZacA;  waters;  phosphorescent 
lights. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I,  like  "Alien,"  laid  on  the  pig- 
ments rather  thickly,  but  they  describe  the  landscape  as 
seen  by  me." 

This  verification  of  the  accuracy  of  the  colours  noted  by 
the  author  of  The  Untold  Half  is  very  interesting ;  but  the 
point  at  issue  is  not  touched  by  it.  That  point  is  that  in 
literature  a  catalogue  of  colours  is  not  enough.  An  im- 
pression must  be  given.  The  passage  quoted  from  the 
novel  in  question  conveys  to  our  mind  no  sudden  picture 
of  the  scene ;  and,  failing  to  do  so,  is  therefore  unjustified. 
The  author  has  stUl  his  work  to  do.  To  remember  the 
scene  himself  and  record  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
memory  is  not  enough :  he  must  now  pass  it  on.  It  is  this 
passing  on  which  constitutes  descriptive  literature. 


With  the  object  of  giving  to  unknown  play- writers  and 
actors  a  chance  of  showing  their  quality,  a  project  is  afoot 


to  establish  a  Play- Writers'  Theatre.  The  circular  which 
has  been  distributed  gives  various  other  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  the  proposed  theatre,  one  being  that  there 
are  many  plays  relegated  to  the  shelves  admittedly  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  but  because  there  is  no  room  for 
them  in  the  actor-manager's  system.  It  is  proposed  to 
produce  four  plays  during  the  first  year,  provided  that 
the  scheme  meets  with  support.  The  principal  mover  is 
Mr.  Charles  Hoppe,  from  whom  fuU  particulars  can  be 
obtained. 


Colonel  Theodore  Eoosevelt's  history  of  his  Rough 
Riders  and  their  prowess  against  Spain  has  now  reached 
this  country.  With  what  intrepidity  the  Eough  Eiders 
faced  the  camera's  mouth  !  The  gallant  Colonel,  hand  on 
hip,  frowns  at  us  from  the  frontispiece.  We  find  him 
again  at  page  8,  on  horseback ;  at  page  38,  fuU  face  ; 
his  War  Horse  figures  at  page  128  ;  the  Colonel  himself 
and  his  men  group  themselves  at  page  168  ;  at  page  196 
he  visits  Colonel  Turner ;  at  page  234  he  bids  his  Eough 
Eiders  farewell ;  and  nothing  but  the  fact  that  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  needed  for  appendices  saves  us  from  moving 
incidents  on  his  return  to  the  irksome  privacy  of  peace. 


What  they  went  through,  those  Eough  Eiders!  At 
page  120  there  is  a  photograph  of  the  devoted  fellows 
fording  a  river,  the  water  quite  up  to  their  ankles.  Now 
they  are  at  rest  in  the  vicinity  of  Muscogee,  Ind.  Ter. 
For  on  the  last  page  is  a  letter  from  a  lady  at  Muscogee, 
Ind.  Ter.:  "I  am  planning  to  entertain  all  the  Eough 
Eiders  in  this  vicinity  some  evening  during  my  holiday 
vacation.  I  mean  to  have  no  other  guests,  but  only  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  reminiscences." 


The  life  of  George  Sand  is  being  written  on  a  scale  of 
magnitude  to  which  English  authors  are  unfamiliar.  Her 
biographer,  M.  Wladimir  Karenine,  has  just  produced, 
through  the  firm  of  Ollendorff,  the  first  two  volumes. 
They  are  very  bulky,  but  carry  the  story  only  as  far  as 
1838.  Considering  that  George  Sand  lived  until  1876  the 
prospect  is  somewhat  disquieting. 


The  project  for  the  School  of  Booksellers,  which  the 
Paris  Cercle  de  la  Libraire  is  now  considering,  gains  in 
distinctness.  The  proposals  include  a  three  years'  course 
at  the  School ;  and  the  budding  bookseller  is  to  be  turned 
out  with  a  thorough  grounding  in  French  literature ; 
mastery  of  one  or  two  foreign  languages ;  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  book  production,  commercial  law, 
and  so  forth.  We  do  not  ourselves  see  how  a  man, 
equipped  by  this  training,  wOl  sell  one  a  book  any  better 
than  a  man  who  has  had  it  not.  But  he  might  certainly 
be  more  interesting  to  chat  with. 


The  quotation  chosen  for  the  back  of  the  titie-page  of 
the  new  volume  on  Insects  in  the  Cambridge  Natural 
History  is  happy  :  "  '  Men  are  poor  things ;  I  don't  know 
why  the  world  tiiinks  so  much  of  them.' — Mrs.  Bee.  By 
L.  &  M.  Wintle." 
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The  July  number  ol  the  North  American  Review,  which 
is  now  under  new  control  and  ownership,  is  remarkable 
for  a  lonjf  poem  of  the  sea,  his  ancient  love,  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne. In  1853,  it  seems,  in  crossin)^  the  Channel  at 
night,  his  vessel  encountered  a  tremendous  thunderstorm. 
It  is  this  storm  which  Mr.  Swinburne  describes — a  subject 
directly  to  his  hand.     We  detach  two  stanzas : 

And  the  night  was  alive  and  anhungered  of  life,  as  a  tiger 

from  toils  cast  free  : 
And  a  rapture  of  rage  made  joyous  the  spirit  and  strength 

of  the  sold  of  the  sea. 
AU  the  weight  of  the  wind  bore  down  on  it,  freighted 

with  death  for  fraught : 
Aud  the  keen  waves  kindled  and  quickened,   as  things 

transligured  or  things  distraught. 
And  madness  fell  on  them  laughing  and  leaping;   and 

madness  came  on  the  wind : 
And  the  might  and  the  light  and  the  darkness  of  storm 

were  as  storm  in  the  heart  of  Ind. 

The  leaping  and  luminous  blossoms  of  live  sheet  lightning 

that  laugh  as  they  fade 
From   the  cloud's  black  base  to  the  black  wave's  brim 

rejoiced  in  the  light  they  made. 
Far  westward,  throned  in  a  silent  sky,  where  life  was  in 

lustrous  tune. 
Shone,  sweeter  and  surer  than  morning   or   evening,  the 

steadfast  smile  of  the  moon. 
The  limitless  heaven  that  enshriced  them  was  lovelier  than 

dreams  may  behold,  and  deep 
As  life  or  as  death,  revealed  and  transfigured,  may  shine 

on  the  soul  through  sleep. 


From  Mr.  Lang's  article  on  "  Golf  at  St.  Andrews  "  in 
the  same  review : 

In  Scotland,  Prince  Charlie  had  little  time  for  golf,  but, 
before  1745,  he  had  introduced  the  game  into  Italy,  and 
played  in  the  Borghese  Gardens.  This  showed  that  his 
heart  was  in  the  right  place.  Golf  is  now  established  in 
and  near  Rome,  and  the  learned  archreologist.  Signer 
Lanciani,  is  a  golfer.  With  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
style,  he  means  to  take  lessons,  at  St.  Andrews,  from  old 
Tom,  or  Auchterlonie,  in  winter  (I  cannot  wish  him  better 
or  more  courteous  and  agreeable  instructors),  and,  inci- 
dentally, be  will  deliver  the  St.  Andrews  Gifford  Lectures 
on  Natural  Religion.  If  he  could  introduce  a  lecture  on 
the  old  Roman  game  of  Oambuca,  and  its  relations  to  golf, 
I  dare  say  Tom  Morris  would  attend  the  lectures.  As  a 
rule,  Tom  is  content  with  revealed  religion,  and  gives  the 
lectures  a  wide  berth. 

Heresies,  of  com-se,  began  to  abound.  The  English  count 
their  strokes  !.  .  They  brought  in  women.  Here  I  am  not 
wholly  guiltless.  The  day  before  I  and  a  reading  party 
left  St.  Andrews,  about  1873,  we  played  the  first  foursome 
with  ladies  recorded  since  Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Lindsay 
played  Mary  Senton  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  ;  against 
which  Knox  (probably)  thundered  from  the  pidpit.  Next 
morning  early,  I  fled  into  the  wilds  of  Atholl,  with  a  price 
on  my  head  ;  while  my  male  opponent  (English)  put  Tweed 
between  himself  and  mischief.  We  only  retreated  just  in 
time ;  our  partners  were  left  to  the  female  tongues  of  St. 
Andrews.  I  was  much  the  oldest  of  this  nefarious  four- 
some, and  ought  to  have  known  better ;  anyway,  my  side 
lost,  and  I  had  to  pay  the  stakes. 

I  do  not,  for  my  part,  regard  women  as  nearly  so  objec- 
tionable as  small  school-boys.     My  friend,  Mr. ,  ofi'ered 

half  a  sovereign  for  the  head  of  a  small  golfing  school- 
boy. The  reward  (Uke  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
Prince  Charlie)  was  unclaimed,  but  tte  proclamation  had 
some  effect. 


Among  the  unpublished  novelists,  it  seems,  is  Mr- 
Bryce,  M.P.  In  his  speech  at  the  Authors'  Club  on 
Monday  he  owned  to  having  begun  to  write  a  novel.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  he  had  never  finished  it.  He  had 
got  a  good  plot  and  a  good  title,  which  had  never  been 
thought  of  before.     He  had  reason  for  not  publishing  that 


novel  now,  because  the  writing  of  fiiction  has  gone  through 
80  many  changes  since  he  began  it.  The  novels  which 
seemed  to  be  most  in  vogue  now  were  those  of  pure — that 
was  to  say,  of  highly  improbable — adventure  ;  and  he 
should  wait,  Mr.  Bryce  added,  until  the  wheel  of  fortune 
came  round  and  brought  again  the  particular  phase  in 
which  his  novel  was  conceived,  and  then  he  should  finish 
it,  but  anonymously. 


An  article  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  in  the  Cornhill,  on  "The 
Decay  of  Sensibility,"  has  met  with  very  prompt  rejoinders 
from  other  critics.  Mr.  Gwynn  dared  to  treat  Miss  Austen 
with  less  respect  than  she  is  accustomed  to,  and  even  to 
remark  that  he  does  not  want  to  meet  her  in  Paradise.  A 
few  days  elapsed,  and  then  down  upon  him,  like  a  thousand 
of  bricks,  as  the  threadbare  simile  has  it,  came  Mr.  Lang 
in  the  Daily  Newi  and  Mr.  Walkley  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Lang,  in  the  interests  of  Miss  Austen,  is  almost  rude. 
He  says,  apropos  of  Louisa  Musgrove's  fall  at  Lyme  Regis 
and  Mr.  Gwynn's  treatment  of  it :  "  Mr.  Gwynn  may  try 
taking  a  header  from  the  Cobb  on  to  the  hard  stones 
(which  was  what  Louisa  did,  in  effect)  and  then  estimate 
the  results.  A  very  dull  priest  once  fell  out  of  a  window, 
lit  on  his  head,  became  a  clever  man,  and  ended  as  a  Pope. 
Mr.  Gwynn's  experiment  may  have  a  similar  and  salutary 
effect  on  his  brain."  This  is  hard  hitting,  but  in  the 
defence  of  Jane  Austen  from  even  the  lightest  aspersion 
all  is,  perhaps,  fair. 

Me.  Walkley,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  calls  Miss 
Austen  Jane,  is  an  even  keener  champion  of  her  infalli- 
bility. Mr.  Gwyim  declares  that  Miss  Austen  was  un- 
lovable. Says  Mr.  Walkley :  "  The  gentle  Jane  unlovable ! 
How  could  an  unlovable  woman  create  those  lovable 
women,  Emma  and  Anne  and  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  ?  " 
Mr.  Gwynn  writes  of  Emma:  "Emma,  the  unreformed, 
undisciplined  Emma,  is  a  nice,  cheerful,  pretty  girl,  but 
after  she  subsided  into  being  Mrs.  Knightly  [Knightley] 
I  fear  she  fell  away  sadly  into  conformity  with  the  discreet 
and  dull  ideals  of  her  creator."  Says  Mr.  Walkley :  "  This 
'  I  fear '  is  dastardly.  Unable  to  pick  holes  in  the  lady 
as  he  knows  her,  and  we  all  know  her,  our  discontented 
gentleman  is  driven  to  hint  that  she  '  fell  away '  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  doesn't  know  her  and  nobody  knows 
her.  This  is  exactly  the  insinuation  which  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Elton  would  have  made."  And  so  the  battle  rages.  Such 
wariness  on  the  part  of  Miss  Austen's  friends  is  pleasant 
indeed  to  watch. 


We  find  the  following  story  of  Matthew  Arnold  as 
sportsman,  in  "  S.  G.'s "  notes  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga%ette : 
"  Within  almost  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Matthew  Arnold 
went  down  to  stay  with  a  friend  on  the  Wye,  and  expressed 
his  desire  to  catch  a  salmon.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  had  thrown  a  line  before  ;  but  he  had  bought 
a  rod,  reel,  and  some  rudimentary  tackle.  A  visitor  in  the 
house — for  his  host  did  not  fish — set  him  up  with  a  fly, 
and  undertook  the  charge  of  his  efforts.  The  keeper  was 
summoned,  and,  having  been  consulted,  indicated  a  pool 
with  a  lawn  sloping  to  it  where  no  chance  of  fouling  trees 
interposed  and  where  a  salmon  had  been  lying  in  the  low 
water  for  a  considerable  time.  By  all  reasonable  proba-- 
bilities  the  fish  was  certain  not  to  rise,  so  the  mentor  sat 
down  and  smoked  peaceably.  To  his  utter  amazement  the 
miracle  happened ;  he  saw  the  fish  come  for  the  fly,  seize 
it  before  the  poet  could  snatch  it  away,  and  immediately 
the  fight  began.  Arnold  was  adjured  to  '  give  him  the 
butt,'  and  the  salmon,  as  luck  directed,  ran  down  by  the 
bank.  The  friend  looking  on  thought  no  chance  should 
be  wasted,  made  a  wild  dive  with  the  landing-net,  and  in 
a  moment  the  salmon  was  on  the  bank.  It  was  summary, 
but  sufficient.     The  poet  was  so  excited  that  he  actually 
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wept ;  and  his  friend  persuaded  him  that,  as  Providence 
had  specially  intervened  to  let  him  know  for  once  the  joys 
of  the  barbarian,  he  had  better  let  well  alone  and  go  home 
with  his  prize.     That  was  Arnold's  first  and  only  salmon." 


A  CdRious  circular  reaches  us  from  Mr.  Herbert  Haes. 
He  has,  it  seems,  written  a  book,  entitled  The  Pad  Shewer, 
describing  an  imaginary  invention  for  bringing  the  past 
in  the  form  of  a  panorama  before  one's  eyes.  The  book 
has  just  been  published,  but,  for  some  reason  not  made 
clear,  he  declines  to  send  out  the  work  for  review.  Instead, 
he  distributes  a  portentous  circular.  We  have  not  read 
the  book,  but  we  have  read  the  circular ;  and  of  the  two 
we  prefer  the  book. 


In  the  confident  expectation  that  admirers  of  Dr.  Nikola' 
Across  the  World  for  a  Wife,  and  Pharos  the  Egyptian  will 
like  to  see  how  Mr.  Boothby  works,  we  'reproduce  the 
accompanying  photograph.     It  is  difficult  to  look  upon  the 


MB.  GUT  ItOOTlIBY  DICTATINO  A  NOVKL  INTO  THE  PHONOGRAPH. 
Photograph  by  T.  Fall. 

luxurious  parlour  here  depicted,  and  refrain  from  giving  a 
thought  to  Goldsmith's  "  Description  of  an  Author's  Bed- 
chamber." But  then,  Goldsmith's  author  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  taking  Mr.  Kipling's  advice  to  Mr.  Boothby  and 
"  putting  his  trust  in  Watt." 


The  editor  of  a  new  magazine  for  Italian  book-lovers. 
La  liibliofilia,  writes  asking  us  "with  benevolence"  to 
speak  about  it.  The  work  is  interesting  and  curious.  One 
number  is  remarkable  for  an  illustrated  article  on  Durer, 
and  many  quaint  old  cuts  are  reproduced.  The  publisher 
editor  is  Signer  Leo  S.  Olschki,  Florence  and  Venice. 


Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  engaged  in  producing  a  facsimile 
of  the  Germ,  the  magazine  of  the  P.  E.  B.  All  the 
topographical  details  of  the  periodical,  including  its  errors, 
will  be  preserved.  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti  has  written  an 
extended  introduction  to  the  facsimile,  which,  whUe  inci- 
dentally touching  on  the  Brotherhood,  will  be  devoted 
mainly  to  the  history  of  the  Germ  itself.  Many  little 
known  and  interesting  details  concerning  its  conception, 
starting,  and  management,  are  given  in  it,  and  some 
particulars  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  various  articles 
that  appeared  in  the  Germ  occur  which  have  not  been 
published  before. 


The  papers  have  printed  this  week  the  literal  translation 
of  a  quaintly  simple  letter  from  a  Uganda  chief  to  Sir 
H.  M.  Stanley,  the  explorer.     Is  not  this  pretty  ? — 

To  my  much  beloved  of  great  honour,  and,  Sir,  my  father 
in  much  love.  Chief  Stanley,  who  has  honour,  thanks  for 
my  letter  which  you  wrote  to  me  on  December  17,  1898, 
as  you  had  just  got  off  your  bed.  Sir,  that — to  rise  from 
your  bed  on  two  occasions  to  write  to  me — makes  your 
love  to  me  apparent.  "Well,  Sir,  thanks  for  telling  me  the 
many  works  which  you  do.  Sir,  well  done,  "  because  it  is 
the  trouble  taken  by  the  parent  that  makes  the  child  fat." 
Because  it  is  the  care  taken  by  England  which  delivers  us 
Baganda,  and  the  other  lands  guarded  by  England. 

And  this  is  the  expansive  but  childlike  conclusion : 

Well,  then,  my  great  friend,  and  father  in  very  much 
love,  salute  for  me  Mrs.  Stanley,  my  mother,  and  my  little 
brother,  Denzil,  and  the  other  children.  My  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Kizito,  and  the  children  of  my  brother,  and  my 
people  salute  you.  Salute  your  wife  and  children  for  us. 
Well  may  the  Lord  make  the  light  of  his  countenance 
shine  on  you.  Again.  Sir,  Farewell,  T,  your  favourite 
child,  Zakaria  Kizito,  Kangao,  Regent,  Uganda. 


The  first  two  volumes  of  the  new  uniform  edition  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  works  are  now  ready.  A  plain  and  attractive 
red  cloth  has  been  chosen,  and  on  the  front  cover,  embossed 
in  gold,  is  an  elephant's  head  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  Kipling.  The  title-page  is  in  red  and  black,  and 
bibliographical  information  is  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of 
each  volume.  We  do  not  prefer  it  to  the  blue  edition, 
but  probably  that  is  because  of  the  power  of  association. 
We  are  tempted  to  quote  once  again,  from  the  preface 
to  Life's  Handicap,  Mr.  Kipling's  account  of  the  origin  of 
his  stories:  "These  tales  have  been  collected  from  all 
places,  and  all  sorts  of  people,  from  priests  in  the  Chubara, 
from  Ala  Yar  the  carver,  Jiwun  Singh  the  carpenter, 
nameless  men  on  steamers  and  trains  round  the  world, 
women  spinning  outside  their  cottages  in  the  twilight, 
officers  and  gentlemen  now  dead  and  buried,  and  a  few, 
but  these  are  the  very  best,  my  father  gave  mo." 


Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  in  a  thoughtful  article  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  on  "  The  True  American  Spirit  in  Litera- 
ture," subjects  Bret  Harte,  JIark  Twain,  Miss  Wilkins, 
and  Mr.  Cable  to  examination  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
constituents  of  this  spii'it.  We  quote  some  of  the  re- 
sults : 

I  think  I  have  found  at  least  a  tentative  expression  for 
the  American  spirit,  though  no  one  will  suppose  it  is  in 
any  way  final,  or  more  than  a  mere  indicative  word  for  the 
future.  It  falls  into  two  parts — one  positive,  the  other 
negative.  The  negative  characteristic  of  American  litera- 
ture is  a  total  absence  of  atmosphere ;  the  positive  character- 
istic is  the  presence  of  power. 

The  charge  of  possessing  no  colour  sense  is  brought 
against  the  four  authors  named,  who  may  be  considered 
typical.     Mr.  Johnston  thus  writes  of  Bret  Harte  : 

What  floods  of  simlight  are  everywhere  through  his 
books — the  "  staring  sunlight,"  ashehimself  calls  it.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  what  a  poverty  of  colour  ! 

Of  G.  W.  Cable : 

There  are  white  roads  lined  with  dusty  willows,  sunlit 
plantations  bordered  by  sunbleached  swamp,  streets  that 
glare  and  blink  at  you  in  the  brightness,  but  of  broad  and 
definite  colouring  very  Uttle. 

Of  Mark  Twain : 

If  we  leave  New  Orleans,  and  go  up  the  river,  piloted  by 
the  greatest  writer  of  them  all,  the  greatest  that  this  New 
World  has  yet  seen,  we  shall  still  find  ourselves  sailing  on 
through  abundant  sunlight. 

And  of  Miss  Wilkins : 

Floods  of  light  that  bring  the  whole  landscape  close  up 
to  one's  eyes,  making  every  detail  stand  forth  strong  and 
definite,  with  no  great  richness  of  colour,  and  no  atmo- 
sphere at  all. 
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Tile  next  point  is  the  presence  of  power,  of  self-sufHci- 
ency.  Mr.  Johnston  finds  neither  the  religious  nor  aristo- 
cratic spirit  in  American  literature : 

It  is  enough  to  8]ieak  of  the  religious  sentiment,  the 
great  trdditiou  and  mystery  of  the  Church,  to  make 
evident  how  wholly  these  elements  of  moral  atmosphere 
are  absent  from  the  American  spirit,  and  therefore  from  all 
genuine  American  books ;  and  to  try  to  import  them  is 
like  importing  Strassburg  Cathedral. 

We  shall  still  have  writers  like  Marion  Crawford,  who 
cannot  get  away  from  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  with 
their  cardinals  and  their  princes,  whether  black  or  white  or 
pray ;  or  writers  like  Henry  James,  with  his  Princess 
Casamassimas.  But  these  are  merely  pathetic  attempts  to 
fight  against  fate.  The  aristocratic  atmosphere  has  no 
place  in  American  literature,  and  writers  who  cling  to  it 
are  cutting  themselves  off  from  their  nation. 

And  this  is  the  writer's  forecast : 

The  writers  of  the  future  must  give  up  everythinj?  which 
depends  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church,  with  its  mystery 
and  tradition,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  palace,  the  castle, 
and  the  court.  All  these  things  will  be  stripped  off,  as  the 
mist  vanishes  before  the  noonday  sun  ;  and  we  shall  have 
plain  humanity,  staudiog  in  the  daylight,  talking  prose. 

That  is  to  say,  the  American  novel  of  the  future  will,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  resemble  the  novel  of  Mr.  HoweUs's  to- 
day—Mr. HoweUs,  of  whom  Mr.  Johnston  says  nothing. 


Bibliographical. 


To  a  new  work  on  The  Ifessaffg  and  Position  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Galton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse, 
the  author  of  John  Inglesant,  contributes  an  introduction. 
This  is  the  conclusion  thereof  : 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  of  the  too  obvious  state 
of  personal  religion  in  Italy  and  France  and  Spain,  that 
{■roud  boast  of  Rome  "  everywhere  and  by  all  people  and 
through  all  time  "  would  seem  to  be  more  truly  expressed 
by  "  believed  nowhere,  is  believed  by  none,  never  was 
believed."  Springing  from  the  worst  traditions  of  decadent 
Pagan  Rome,  the  Papal  system  never  was  a  Church.  It 
never  was  anything  but  a  propagandist  machine  for 
extracting  forced  obedience  and  ahus  from  an  ignorant,  a 
deceived,  and  a  terrified  world.  The  Papal  Curia  is 
founded  upon  falsehood,  and  falsehood  enters,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  into  the  soul  of 
every  human  creature  that  comes  under  its  influence.  It 
has  poisoned  the  wells  of  religious  life.  Its  story  is  one  of 
horror,  and  of  crime,  and  of  cruelty.  As  I  have  said  else- 
where, it  always  has  been,  and  is  now,  the  enemy  of  the 
Human  Race. 

The  defence  of  creed  is  not  within  our  province ;  but  we 
must  say  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  a  writer  like  Mr.  Short- 
house  should  let  himself  be  thus  carried  away.  If  he 
would  let  his  fervour  carry  him  instead  in  the  direction  of 
another  romance,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  how  much  better ! 


The  most  popular  of  the  regular  features  of  the 
Academy  is  undoubtedly  "  Things  Seen,"  as  we  gather 
not  only  from  statements  to  that  effect  which  have  been 
made  to  us,  but  also  from  the  number  of  "  Things  Seen  " 
submitted.  Among  these  are  many  which  are  not  what 
we  want.  For  example,  in  the  ordinary  way  the  attempt 
which  follows  would  have  been  returned,  but  thinking 
that  it  may  interest  other  contributors  to  see  something 
that  is  not  suitable,  we  print  it  below : 

Adoeation. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  drowsy 
thoroughfare  was  deserted,  except  for  two  ragged  httle 
gutter  boys  looking  at  the  photographs  hanging  outside 
the  theatre.  I  stofpei  and  watched  them  moving  from 
one  frame  to  another,  intent  in  their  criticism  of  the 
charms  of  the  various  actresses. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  stopped  in  front  of  a  large 
portrait  of  the  leading  lady,  and  beckoned  his  companion 
to  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  with  his  arm 
round  the  other's  neck,  their  bare  heads  together,  absorbed 
in  silent  worship,  and  then,  leaning  forward,  he  kissed  her 
gently  on  the  Ups. 


What  is  likely  to  be  the  literary  future  of  Mortimer 
Collins?  An  essay  in  his  praise  has  just  been  printed, 
and  its  appearance  g^ves  one  a  mild  sort  of  shock.  I 
had  thougnt  Collins  practically  forgotten.  I  find  that 
during  the  last  decade  only  one  of  his  works  was  reprinted, 
and  that  was  Who  is  the  Heir  ?  During  the  same  period 
there  was  no  reprint  of  any  of  his  verse.  What  does  this 
imply?  The  moral  seems  only  too  obvious.  Yet  a 
book  containing  not  only  a  selection  from  Collins'a 
lyric  output,  but  the  whole  of  The  British  Birds,  a 
satirical  poem,  semi-lyric,  semi-dramatic,  into  which  the 
author  put  some  of  his  best  work,  might  still  find  readers. 
It  was  in  Th«  British  Birds  that  the  skits  on  Tyndall  and 
the  Positivists  originally  appeared.  A  good  many  pretty 
stanzas  could  be  gleaned  from  Collins's  novels,  which, 
however,  were  the  merest  syllabub,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  live  until,  or  through,  such  strenuous  days 
as  these. 

Mr.  Eobert  Buchanan's  publisher  announces  a  book 
entitled  The  New  Don  Quixote ;  but  whether  it  is  to  be 
a  poem,  or  a  novel,  or  a  collection  of  essays,  or  perchance 
a  drama,  we  are  not  informed.  How  indestructible,  how 
unfailingly  fresh,  is  the  idea  inherent  in  Cervantes' 
creation !  It  has  caught  the  imagination  of  mankind, 
and  one  cannot  get  away  from  it.  Already  it  has  suggested 
several  books — for  example,  The  Spiritual  Quixote,  by 
Eichard  Graves ;  The  Female  Quixote,  by  Mrs.  Lennox ; 
The  Amiable  Quixote,  by  an  anonymous  writer  •  of  last 
century ;  and  the  Donna  Quixote  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy. 
Early  in  this  century,  too,  there  was  issued  in  England  a 
literary  miscellany  called  The  Knight- Errant,  supposed  to 
be  edited  by  a  Sir  Hercules  Quixote,  who,  "  following  the 
example  of  his  illustrious  namesake  and  ancestor  of  La 
Mancha,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  commenced 
an  era  of  Civil  Knight-Errantry,  and  zealously  devoted 
himself  to  the  comforting  of  Distressed  Damsels  and  Dis- 
consolate Widows,  the  fathering  of  wronged  and  destitute 
orphans,  the  promotion  of  Virtue  and  chivalrous  feeling 
generally." 

So  there  is  is  now  a  sixth  edition  of  Helen  Faucit's 
Some  of  Shakespeare's  Female  Characters.  The  first  appears 
to  date  from  1885,  when  the  price  was  one  guinea  ;  then 
came  editions  at  nine  shillings  and  seven-and-sixpence 
respectively,  followed  by  editions  (at  the  latter  price)  in 
1891  and  1893.  lam  not  surprised  at  the  popularity  of 
the  book,  for  much  interest  must  inevitably  attach  to  a 
famous  actress's  comments  upon  roles  which  she  has  her- 
self enacted  and  in  which  she  has  made  remarkable 
successes.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Lady 
Martin's  book  is  to  a  considerable  extent  autobiographic. 
It  is  no  mere  work  of  exposition.  It  has  a  large  personal 
element,  and  that,  I  think,  is  why  we  find  it  arriving, 
after  all  these  years,  at  a  sixth  edition. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  to  whose  remarks  on  the  Church 
of  Home  we  refer  elsewhere,  has  been  silent,  till  now, 
for  the  best  part  of  ten  years,  his  latest  story — Blanche 
Lady  Falaise — having  been  brought  out  in  1891,  a  year 
which  saw  the  issue  of  new  editions  of  John  Inglesant, 
Sir  Percival,  and  Countess  Eve.  Has  Mr.  Shorthouse 
fallen  out  of  fashion  ?  His  record  is  not  a  long  one : 
to  the  four  tales  above-named  one  has  to  add  only  his 
Little  Schoolmaster  Mark  (1883)  and  The  Teacher  of  the 
Violin,  ^-c.  (1888).  He  will  not  take  much  baggage  with 
him  down  to  posterity. 

I  have  seen  scarcely  any  reference  to  those  books  by  the 
late  Victor  Cherbuliez  which  arrived  at  the  distinction  of 
an  English  translation.  Let  me  name  a  few  of  them.  Thus 
in  1 881  we  had  The  Low-Born  Lover's  Peerage,  Meta  Holdsnsii, 
and  A  Stroke  of  Diplomacy;  in  1886,  The  Trials  of  Jetta 
Malaulret ;  in  1893,  The  Tutor's  Secret ;  in  1894,  A  Phidian 
ILorse;  and  in  1897,  With  Fortune  Made. 
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SAMUEL  PEPYS. 


Pepys  Pigeon-holed. 

The  Liar II   of  Smmiel  Pepys,  M.A.,  F.R.S.      Edited  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.    Pepysiana.     Index.     (Bell.) 

These  two  volumes  bring  to  a  close  Mr.  Wlieatley's  monu- 
mental edition  of  Pepys's  Diary,  although,  the  editor 
expresses  a  hope,  which  his  readers  will  certainly  share, 
that  he  "  may  still  have  some  other  occasions  to  place  his 
name  upon  the  same  title-page  with  that  of  Samuel  Pepys," 

in  the  publication  of 
the  Tangian  Diary 
and  a  batch  of  un- 
edited letters.  In  any 
case  Mr.  Wheatley 
has  full  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment, which  makes  a 
third  with  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill's  Bosicell, 
and  Prof.  Bury's  Gib- 
hon,  in  the  list  of  really 
great  modern  editions 
of  post  -  Restoration 
classics. 

The  diary  proper  is 
complete  in  the  eight 
volumes  previously 
published.  The  ninth 
volume  is  the  index. 
The  tenth,  Pepysiana, 

From  a  Painting  at  tlic  Admiralty,  Whiteliall.  cojlig^lj^g     a     vast    olla 

podrida  of  jottings  on 
more  interesting  topics  of  the  diary,  and  of  other 
miscellaneous  matter  illustrative  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Pepys.  It  is  all  learned,  and  much  of  it  entertaining, 
though  one  could  wish  that  Mr.  Wheatley  had  thrown 
some  of  it  into  the  form  of  a  "  study"  of  the  Diary,  and 
kept  this  apart  from  the  documents  and  other  extrinsic 
comment.  It  will  be  fair  to  give  readers  a  general  idea  of 
what  they  may  expect  to  find  in  this  supplementary 
volume,  and  we  therefore  extract  the  following  from  Mr. 
Wheatley's  introductory  chapter : 

The  second  chapter  contains  pedigrees  and  notes  as  to 
Samuel's  relations  and  to  Mr.  Pepys's  family,  and  some 
information  respecting  their  constantly  changing  servants. 
The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  personal  notes  of 
Samuel  at  school  and  college,  and  in  business,  and  an 
accoimt  of  his  book-plates,  portraits,  &c.  In  the  fourth 
chapter,  various  points  relating  to  the  Diary  are  dealt 
with,  and  additional  illustrations  of  some  of  the  words 
used  by  Pepys  are  added.  The  fifth  chapter  contains  notes 
on  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  sixth  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  Navy,  the  seventh  to  London  and  local  allusions, 
the  eighth  to  folk-lore,  and  the  ninth  contains  an  appreci- 
tion  of  the  man.     Nine  appendices  complete  the  volume. 

We  can  only  touch  here  upon  one  or  two  of  the  multi- 
farious topics  always  .sensibly  and  exhaustively  treated  by 
Mr.  Wheatley,  and  frequently,  as  when  he  touches  upon 
book-plates  or  London  topography,  with  the  knowledge  of 
an  expert.  A  good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  by  the  Diary 
upon  London  tuvem  life  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr. 
Wheatley  gives  an  astonishing  list  of  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty-four  inns,  which,  with  a  few  places  of 
more  disreputable  resort,  are  named  as  visited  by  Pepys. 
A  number  of  these,  including  the  "  Dog  "  and  the  "  Sun," 
mentioned  in  Herrick's  famous  lines  to  Ben  Jonson — 

Where  we  such  clusters  had. 

As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad 

And  yet  such  verse  of  thine 

Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine 

— were  situated  in  King-street,  Westminster,  formerly  the 
great  highway  to  the  Abbey,  of  which  the  last  houses 
are  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the  housebreaker.      At  such 


taverns  the  Admiralty  clerks  used  to  take  the  chief  meal 
of  the  day,  a  twelve  o'clock  dinner.  A  good  deal  of  wine 
was  drunk,  and  not  much  government  was  got  through  in 
the  afternoon.  Indeed,  our  Eestoration  ancestors  were  apt 
to  "  sell  sobriety  a  sacrifice,"  not  only  oftener,  but  earlier 
in  the  day  than  we  do.  Pepys  notes  that  on  September  9, 
1661,  he  was  taken  into  the  king's  privy  kitchen,  where 
Mr.  Sayres,  the  master  cook,  gave  him  a  slice  or  two  of 
beef  for  his  breakfast,  and  then  took  him  into  the  wine- 
cellar,  where,  he  adds,  "  we  were  very  merry,  and  I  drank 
too  much  wine,  and  all  along  had  great  and  particular 
kindness  from  Mr.  Sayres,  but  I  drank  so  much  wine 
that  I  was  not  fit  for  business,  and,  therefore,  at  noon  I 
went  and  walked  in  Westminster  Hall  a  while."  On 
festive  occasions  a  tavern  dinner  was  expensive,  but  not 
necessarily  so  at  other  times.  In  Threadneedle-street  there 
was  the  "Cock,"  next  door  to  a  butcher's.  Here  you 
might  buy  your  chop  or  steak,  and  bring  it  to  the  tavern 
to  be  cooked.  For  this  you  were  charged  one  penny.  An 
eccentric  Duke  of  Norfolk  used  to  frequent  this  house. 
At  last  a  chance  customer  told  the  innkeeper  the  rank  of 
his  g^est.  Next  day  a  silver  knife  and  fork  were  placed 
for  him  ;  and  after  that  he  came  no  more. 

Naturally  we  turn  to  the  pages  in  which  Mr.  Wheatley 
sums  up  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom,  for  so  many 
years,  he  has  been  intimate.  It  is  not  perha^js  a  very 
elaborate  or  subtle  appreciation.  Like  a  preacher  of  an 
extinct  type,  Mr.  Wheatley  finds  it  "  necessary  to  catalogue 
Pepys's  character  under  the  following  heads  :  ( 1 )  husband 
and  friend;  (2)  official;  (3)  patriot;  (4)  curioso  or  dilet- 
tante ;  (5)  collector ;  (6)  philanthropist."  This  is  not  very 
promising,  and  the  entry  under  head  (6),  "  Pepys  was  a 
philanthropist,  although  it  was  not  until  his  later  years 
that  he  had  the  time  to  spare  for  the  active  pursuit  of 
philanthropy,"  is  lacking  in  humour.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Wheatley  tackle  the  difficult  psychological  question  of  how 
the  Diary  came  to  be  written  at  all ;  and  if  so,  why  in 
cipher  ;  and  if  in  cipher,  why  it  was  preserved.  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Wheatley  rightly  claims  for  Pepys  that 
against  his  follies  and  frailties,  and  even  against  his  im- 
perfect morality  on  the  subject  of  bribes,  should  be  set  the 
sound  official  work  which  he  did  at  the  Admiralty,  and  his 
imwearying  efforts  to  give  England  a  navy  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Among  the  new  illustrations  of  Pepys's  life  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is 
an  account  of  how  the  diarist  fell  into  the  hands  of  high- 
waymen. The  facts  are  recorded  in  the  Sessions  Papers 
of  the  Old  Bailey  : 

Mr.  Pepys  gave  evidence.  That  as  he  was  Hiding  to 
Chelsey  in  his  Coach,  accompanied  with  Mr.  Jackson  and  his 
Lady,  and  some  other  Ladies,  on  the  29th  of  SepttmJxr 
last,  in  the  dusk  of  the  Evening,  three  Persons  (having 
their  Faces  covered  with  Vizard  Masks)  met  his  Coach 
(being  all  on  Horseback)  and  holding  a  Pistol  to  the  Coach- 
man's Breast,  and  another  against  Mr.  Pepys,  commanded 
the  coach  to  stand,  demanded  what  they  had,  which  Mr. 
Pepys  readily  gave  them ;  which  was  a  Silver  Ruler,  val. 
30.S.  a  Gold  Pencil  val.  8./.  Five  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments, val.  ;i./.  a  Magnifying  Glass,  value  'lO.s.  a  Gold  and 
Silver  Purse  val.  lO.s.  Two  Guineas  and  20.s.  in  Money, 
these  were  Mr.  Pepys  Goods  and  Money.  The  things 
they  took  from  Mr.  Jackson  were,  a  Silver  Hilted  Sword, 
val.  .50. a.  a  Hatband  val.  2«.  Sd.  Mr.  Pepys  and  Mr. 
Jackson  could  not  Swear  the  Prisoners  were  the  men  that 
Bobbed  them,  because  they  were  Masked  ;  Mr.  Pepys  con- 
jured them  to  be  Civil  to  the  Ladies,  and  not  to  Affright 
them,  which  they  were ;  and  by  their  demeanour  of  them- 
selves, my  Lady  Pej'V^  [?  Jackson. — Mrs.  Pepys  was  dead] 
saved  a  Bag  of  Money  that  she  had  about  her  :  Mr.  Pcjiys 
desired  them  to  give  him  a  particular  Instrument  that  was 
of  great  use  to  him  :  and  one  of  them  told  him.  Sir,  yuii 
are  a  Gentleman,  and  so  are  we ;  if  you  will  scud  to  the 
Bummer  Tavern  at  Charing  Cross  to  Morrow,  you  shall 
have  it  there.  Mr.  Pepys  did  send,  but  there  was  nothing 
left. 

The  highwaymen  received  sentence  of  death. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  vain  Pepys  was  always  having 
his  portrait  done.  Mr.  Wheatley  reproduces  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  Pfpytiana  an  interesting  and  little  known 
picture  which  hangs  in  the  dining-room  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall.  It  was  painted  by  an 
unknown  artist  in  1687,  and  is  probably  the  latest 
Popj's  portrait  in  existence.  Pepys  as  a  young  man 
by  Lely  is  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and 
several  Sir  Godfrey  Knellers  are  known  to  exist.  One 
of  these  was  engraved  for  a  book-plate,  and  appears 
as  a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Wlieatley's  Ind^x.  Indexing, 
like  book-plates  and  like  London,  is  one  of  the  topics 
on  whicli  Mr.  ^^^leatley  is  an  acknowledged  authority; 
and  the  Index  prepared  under  his  supervision  for  tie 
Diary  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art.  It  is  very  fuU,  and 
the  entries  under  each  head  are  carefully  classified  so  as  to 
give  every  possible  assistance  to  the  student.  The 
singularly  multifarious  contents  of  the  book  make  a  good 
Index  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  Consulting  Mr. 
Pepys  on  any  topic  of  Eestoration  life  will  in  future 
become  no  trouble,  but  a  pleasure. 


A  Colourist  in  Poetry. 

TJu  City  of  the  Soul.     (Grant  Eichards.     5s.) 

If  we  may  use  the  oft-abused,  but  sometimes  illustrative, 
expedient  of  comparing  one  art  with  another,  the 
anonymous  author  of  The  City  of  the  Soul  is  a  decided 
colourist  in  song — that  is  to  say,  he  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Keats  and  the  early  Tennyson  and  Eossetti.  Thought 
he  has  not,  and  does  not  attempt.  He  would,  we  may 
safely  say,  disdain  it  as  an  outrage  on  poetry  pure  and 
simple.  Most  young  lovers  of  poetry  at  the  present  day 
pass  through  that  stage,  which  is  natural  to  all  young 
poets.  To  begin  with,  the  beauty  of  the  world  seems  all- 
sufiicing,  and  therefore  the  beauty  of  poetry.  Why  should 
you  ask  its  meaning  of  a  world  so  lovely  ? 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  or  that  yo  need  to  know. 

So  you  are  inclined  to  say  with  the  young  JSeats.  Conse- 
quently you  regard  quintessential  poetry  as  just  quint- 
essential beauty.  Shakespeare  passed  through  this  stage 
when  he  wrote  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  "Eomeo  and 
Juliet,"  and  "A  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream."  He  had 
grown  beyond  it  when  he  wrote  "Hamlet"  and  "The 
Tempest."  At  such  a  stage  we  love  not  only  Keats  (as  he 
is  most  worthy  to  be  loved),  hut  also  Coleridge  and  SheUey, 
for  their  pure  beauty,  not  discerning  that  both  had  ideads 
beyond  mere  beauty.  Indeed,  Shelley's  ideals  were  not 
very  sound.  Nevertheless,  his  beauty  was  the  product  of 
his  ideals.  As  we  grow  older,  if  we  grow  wiser,  we  begin 
to  seek  a  meaning  in  this  beautiful  Uf  e,  and  to  ask  a  mean- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  poetry.  We  are  still  grateful  enough 
for  mere  beauty  in  song,  as  in  existence.  But  we  are  more 
grateful  for  song  which  has  both  beauty  and  conscious 
significance.  In  trutli,  no  verse  which  has  deep  meaning 
can  be  destitute  of  beauty,  if  it  be  poetry ;  whereas  verse 
which  has  beauty  of  an  external  kind  may  be  devoid  of 
much  significance.  For  beauty  is  the  handmaiden  of 
truth ;  truth  not  always  the  handmaiden  of  outward 
beauty. 

But  in  a  young  poet  mere  external  beauty  is  most 
natural,  and  a  thing  to  be  accepted  with  hearty  thanks. 
For  it  is  a  great  gift,  though  not  the  greatest  gift.  And 
of  such  beauty  this  anonymous  author  is  lavish.  In 
imagery  he  is  not  remarkably  affluent ;  but  he  has  a  rich 
sense  of  language,  a  true  gift  of  mellifluous  versification. 
Few  poems  are  without  cunning  and  iridescent  diction ;  and 
all  have  a  rich  youthful  passion  for  beauty  which  is  itself 
an  inspiration.  Nothing  could  be  a  more  remarkable 
proof  of  his  instinct  for  pictorial  diction  than  the  ballad  of 
"Perkin  Warbeck.''  Anything  barer,  less  of  an  incentive  to 


a  luxuriant  young  imag^ation,  than  the  meagre  historical 
account  of  that  hapless  young  pretender  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. We  do  not  say  the  ballad  is  one  of  the  author's 
best  achievements ;  but  the  amount  of  colour  and  life  he 
has  contrived  to  infuse  into  it  is  remarkable,  and  it  is 
mainly  the  result  of  diction.  Then,  even  his  imagery  is 
sometimes  fresh  and  felicitous  to  a  degree.  "  Jonquil  and 
Fleur-de-Lys  "  has  next  to  no  story,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  considered  a  successful  poem.  But  it  contains  some  of 
the  author's  most  jewelled  description,  and  such  imagery 
as  this : 

Jonquil  wag  a  shepherd  lad, 

White  he  was  as  the  curded  cream, 

Hair  like  the  buttercup  he  had, 
And  wet  green  eyes  like  a  full  chalk-stream. 

His  teeth  were  as  white  as  the  stones  that  lie 
Down  in  the  depths  of  the  sun-bright  river, 

And  his  lashes  danced  like  a  dragon-fly 
With  drops  on  the  gauzy  wings  that  quiver. 

The  liking  for  green  eyes  we  do  not  share ;  but  the  rain- 
like freshness  of  the  image  is  excellent.  And  the  "lashes 
danced  like  a  dragon-fly  "  is  original  and  felicitous  in  the 
most  poetic  way.  No  poem  at  once  complete  and  brief 
enough  for  quotation  will  exhibit  altogether  the  glow  of 
his  diction,  the  luxuriance  of  his  fancy,  and  the  melodious 
quality  of  his  verse.  But  we  may  quote  two :  one 
characteristic,  the  other  a  sonnet  conspicuous  for  true 
sentiment  and  happy  criticism,  not  paralleled  elsewhere  in 
the  book.  The  first  poem  is  a  very  fine  impression  of 
London  by  night,  striking  to  all  who  know  the  brilliant 
mystery  of  the  lamp-lit  West. 

See  what  a  mass  of  gems  the  city  wears 
Upon  her  broad  live  bosom  !  row  on  row 
Bubies  and  emeralds  and  amethysts  glow. 
See  !  that  huge  circle  like  a  necklace,  stares 
With  thousands  of  bold  eyes  to  heaven,  and  dares 
The  golden  stars  to  dim  the  lamps  below. 
And  iu  the  mirror  of  the  mire  I  know 
The  moon  has  left  her  image  vmawares. 

That's  the  great  town  at  night :  I  see  her  breasts. 
Pricked  out  with  lamps  they  stand  like  huge  black  towers, 
I  think  they  move  I     I  hear  her  panting  breath. 
And  that's  her  head  where  the  tiara  rests. 
And  in  her  brain,  through  lanes  as  dark  as  death. 
Men   creep  like   thoughts  .  .  .  The  lamps  are  like  pale 
flowers. 

What  a  fine  image  is  that  in  the  last  two  lines — "Men 
creep  like  thoughts  !  "  The  poem  ought  to  adorn  the  next 
edition  of  Mr.  Whitten's  London  anthology.  Dignified, 
and  excellent  in  craftsmanship  is  the  sonnet  ' '  To  Shake- 
speare." 

Most  tuneful  singer,  lover  tenderest, 
Most  sad,  most  piteous,  and  most  musical, 
Thine  is  the  shrine  more  pilgrim-worn  than  all 
The  shrines  of  singers  ;  high  above  the  rest 
Thy  trumpet  sounds  most  loud,  most  manifest. 
Yet  better  were  it  if  a  lonely  call 
Of  woodland  birds,  a  song,  a  madrigal, 
Were  all  the  jetsam  of  thy  sea's  unrest. 

For  now  thy  praises  have  become  too  loud 
On  vulgar  lips,  and  every  yelping  cur 
Yaps  thee  a  pmsn ;  the  whiles  little  men, 
Not  tall  enough  to  worship  in  a  crowd, 
Spit  their  small  wits  at  thee.     Ah  !  better  then 
The  broken  shrine,  the  lonely  worshipper. 

Imaginative  and  new,  that  concluding  image  of  the  octave ; 
fine,  terse,  and  reticent,  the  scorn  of  the  sestet;  just  in 
judgment  and  balanced  in  utterance,  the  entire  sonnet. 
Admirable  also  is  the  author  in  his  two  versions  of  Baude- 
laire, which  are  just  what  metrical  translations  ought  to  be 
— transfusing  the  spirit  of  the  original ;  or,  rather,  catching 
in  it  something  sympathetic  to  the  spirit  of  the  translator, 
and  making  the  poem  verily  his  own.  The  weakness  of 
the  book  lies  in  want  of  substance,  of  backbone.  The 
robes  are  rich,  but  they  lack  a  man  to  fill  them.  Of  the 
poet's  spirit,  the  poet's  art,  there  is  no  lack. 
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Wild  Life  in  Southern  England. 

Wild  Life   in   Hampshire   Highlands.     By   George   A.   B. 

Dewar.     (Dent.) 
Bird  Life   in    a    Southern    County.      By    Charles   Dixon. 

(Walter  Scott.) 

Both  of  these  books  appear  to  have  taken  their  inspiration 
from  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County,  and  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  respective  authors  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  getting  away  from  the  title  of  Jeiieries'  book.  Each 
uses  half  of  it.  There  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
ends.  They  form  a  contrast  in  externals  which  is  not 
greater  than  the  contrast  in  substance.  The  co-editor  of 
the  "  Haddon  Hall "  series  has  had  the  luck  to  have  his 
book  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  best  style  of  the  Con- 
stables. It  is  equally  agreeable  to  sight  and  touch — light 
to  handle,  restful  to  look  upon.  Mr.  Dewar's  work  is  not 
unworthy  of  its  setting.  ' '  Homely  Hampshire, ' '  though  not 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  English  counties,  has  many 
features  that  endear  it  to  the  naturalist  and  sportsman.  It 
was  the  home  of  Gilbert  White,  who  is  often  cited  here ; 
and  of  a  scarcely  less  famous  personage,  Colonel  Peter 
Hawker,  who  is  never  mentioned,  though  the  author  seems 
familiar  with  Longparish.  Hawker  caught  hundreds  of 
trout  in  the  Test  before  the  dry-fly  was  invented. 

There  are  some  other  curious  omissions  in  Mr.  Dewar's 
book.  For  instance,  he  devotes  considerable  space  to  the 
apparent  object  of  discrediting  Dr.  Jenner's  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  cuckoo  ejects  its  foster-chicks 
from  the  nest.  He  quotes,  as  if  to  revive,  the  doubt 
thrown  on  it  by  Waterton  (a  very  jealous  naturalist,  as  is 
shown  by  his  life-long  hatred  of  Audubon) ;  but  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  confirmatory  evidence  of  Mrs.  Hugh 
Blackburn,  which  was  strong  enough  to  convince  so  cautious 
a  naturalist  as  Charles  Darwin.  He  does  not  venture  so 
far  as  to  insinuate  that  Jenner  was  romancing,  but  as  an 
alternative  suggests  that  "  he  was  mistaken  or  misinformed 
as  to  the  age  "  of  the  young  cuckoo.  Mr.  Dewar's  point 
is  exactly  that  of  Waterton's — viz.,  that  the  newly  hatched 
chick  could  not  possibly  accomplish  this  feat.  But  Dar- 
win's words  are  very  definite.  He  describes  the  young 
cuckoo  in  the  act  of  ejectment  as  "  still  blind  and  not  even 
able  to  hold  up  its  head."  Mrs.  Blackburn  herself  asserted 
that  it  was  "  newly  hatched."  Another  very  well-known 
observer,  the  late  Mr.  John  Hancock,  witnessed  the  act  of 
ejectment  on  June  28,  1884,  the  young  cuckoo  having 
been  hatched  out  on  the  27th.  These  facts  seem  to  be 
decisive. 

Another  omission  is  that  Mr.  Dewar  has  nothing  to  say 
about  truffles.  He  describes  minutely  a  great  number  of 
eggs,  birds,  and  insects  that  are  common  all  over  England ; 
but  the  truffle  is  found  only  in  a  very  few  Southern 
counties,  of  which  Hampshire  is  one.  He  does,  indeed, 
remind  us  that  Gilbert  White  was  interested  in  these  curious 
underground  fungi,  but  has  nothing  further  to  say.  One 
would  have  fancied  that  a  day  with  the  truffle-hunter  would 
have  been  an  agreeable  means  of  introducing  some  of  the 
autumn  landscapes  of  that  delightful  county,  since  it  is 
when  leaves  are  discolouring  in  wood  and  spinney,  when 
stackyards  are  full  and  corn-lands  bare,  when  partridge 
shooters  are  on  the  turnips  but  the  pheasants  are  still 
being  fed  in  cover,  that  this  pastime  or  occupation  begins. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  the  neglect  is  due  to  our  author's  pre- 
dominant love  of  spring  and  early  summer.  "Of  all  the 
months  for  the  wood  or  for  the  riverside,"  he  says,  "  give 
me  June,  and  of  all  times  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  that 
month."  Out  of  296  pp.,  he  devotes  no  fewer  than  221  to 
this  season  of  the  year.  And  undoubtedly  he  has  caught 
something  of  its  freshness  and  charm.  Some  of  us,  as 
George  Eliot  did,  love  the  softness  and  melancholy  of 
autumn,  the  coloured  and  falling  leaf,  the  quiet  and  rest 
that  seem  to  brood  over  "the  happy  autumn  fields"  when 
the  year's  labour  is  ended  and  all  things  are  beginning  to 
turn  towards  decay.     It  is  a  matter  of  temperament  purely 


and  simply,  though  the  pursuits  one  likes  best  must  also 
create  associations  of  their  own.  Mr.  Dewar  is  an  adept 
at  dry-fly  fishing,  which  means  that  he  frequents  the  chalk- 
streams  at  the  time  of  the  nightingale  and  wild  rose.  He 
is  keen  on  oology,  and  therefore  haunts  wood  and  lane 
when  wild  blossoms  are  out  and  leaves  expanding ;  an 
entomologist,  and  therefore  familiar  with  down  and  field 
when  they  lie  under  the  summer  sun.  There  is  nothing 
better  in  the  book  than  the  chapters  on  butterflies  and  birds- 
nesting.  In  regard  to  collecting,  he  delivers  a  sensible 
protest  against  the  overdone  sentimentality  of  the  present 
time.  Eecognising  to  the  full  the  value  of  the  movement 
in  favour  of  kindness  to  wild  animals  and  against  the 
practice  of  women  who  decorate  themselves  with  the 
feathers  of  rare  birds,  he  has  the  courage  to  add  : 

A  lad  who  devotes  his  whole  or  half-holiday  to  a  birds- 
nesting  or  butterfly-hunting  expedition  in  the  woods,  fields, 
or  downs  is  not  in  the  way  of  turning  out  a  very  bad  man, 
and  he  is  often  learning  a  love  of  nature  which  will  prove 
a  constant  joy  and  a  never-failing  interest  through  life.  I 
would  not  lift  up  my  hands  and  eyes  in  too  pious  horror  if 
he  did  now  and  then  rifle  a  coveted  nest  instead  of  taking 
one  or  two  eggs. 

For  purposes  of  study — to  investigate  the  baffling  question 
of  colouration,  for  example — it  is  mere  hypocrisy  to  assert 
that  the  collector  should  not  take  whole  clutches  and  many 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dewar  does  not  hesitate 
to  censure  those  sportsmen  who  make  a  boast  of  their  large 
bags.  When  it  comes  to  be  a  matter  of  over  four  thousand 
birds  killed  in  four  days,  sport  no  longer  has  the  excuse  of 
affording  stimulating  exercise  and  recreation  —  it  has 
degenerated  into  mere  butchery. 

In  regard  to  butterflies,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
or  not  the  collector  does  anything  like  the  harm  usually 
attributed  to  him.  Species  appear  and  disappear  and  the 
causes  never  have  vet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Pleasanter  than  Mr.  Dewar's  talk  of  rarities  is  his  enthu- 
siastic eulogy  of  the  purple  emperor  :  "  You  do  not  know 
the  wild  life  of  the  summer  oakwoods  until  you  have 
watched  the  emperor  with  wings  shot  over  with  a  changing 
gloss  of  intense  purple  soaring  and  towering  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  perfect  July  day."  Is  the  sight  really  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  two  common  whites  fluttering  their 
love  flight  above  one  of  these  quiet  downs  where  the 
tumuli  hold  all  that  is  left  of  men  whose  eyes  a  thousand 
years  ago  witnessed  exactly  the  same  sight  ? 

We  hope  there  is  no  need  to  tell  the  reader  that  though 
we  have  found  some  fault  with  this  book,  and  could  find 
very  much  more,  it  makes  very  pleasant  reading.  The  sins 
of  commission  and  of  omission  alike  are  incidental  to  its 
merits — that  is,  they  are  such  as  are  likely  to  be  made  by 
one  who  tries  to  convey  his  own  direct  impressions  and  is 
not  too  solicitous  to  learn  what  others  have  said  and  done. 
It  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  of  another  cast.  Here  we  have 
a  naturalist  whose  literary  power  never  does  credit  to  his 
knowledge  and  industry.  He  has  written  and  written 
about  birds ;  he  has  gone  on  scientific  expeditions ;  he 
has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  great  ornithologists  ;  he  is 
saturated  with  bird  lore,  and  yet  he  never  seems  quite  to 
"  come  off."  One  wishes  it  were  otherwise.  There  are 
purely  museum  naturalists  who  write  learned  books  about 
birds,  and  show  on  every  page  that  their  knowledge  is 
derived  solely  from  the  museum,  the  dissecting  room,  and 
the  text-book.  With  these  Mr.  Dixon  is  not  to  be  num- 
bered. His  books  all  come  direct  from  the  fields ;  he  has 
listened  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  seen  their  nests  and 
observed  their  habits,  and  his  books  ought  to  be  absolutely 
delightful,  but  they  are  not.  What  he  lacks  is  literary 
inspiration:  that  want  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  this 
Devonshire  book.  A  bom  writer  could  not  possibly  have 
tried  to  describe  its  scenery,  its  coast  and  rivers  and  hills, 
its  trim  fields  and  snug  farms,  without  his  enthusiasm 
catching  fire.     It  is  a  county  of  counties,  full  of  history, 
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full  of  tradition,  full  of  poetry  and  romance— it  is  Mr. 
Blackiuore's  county;  but  you  cannot  feel  that  in  Mr.  Dixon's 
page :  he  lived,  he  says,  eight  years  in  Devonsliire,  and 
you  feel  that  eight  or  eighty  it  makes  no  difference,  the 
gtniu*  loci  is  absent.  If  his  book  were  offered  as  a  mere 
oontributioil  to  science  that  would  not  matter,  a  kestrel  in 
one  place  is  the  same  as  a  kestrel  in  another ;  but  this  is 
not  a  county  bird-book  in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  does  not 
ghe  a  single  list  of  any  kind,  and  is  avowedly  intended 
for  the  general  reader.  Every  coimty  in  England  has  its 
own  special  chann,  and  whoever  can  find  that  has  a  spell 
to  conjure  with.  I«t  a  Moonraker  praise  Wilts,  let  aTyke 
glorify  Yorkshire,  let  a  Comishman  praise  his  Cornwall, 
let  the  Devonian  wax  eloquent  over  Devon,  and  each  is 
interesting :  he  sees  his  native  place  in  a  magical  light. 
And  this  is  where  Mr.  Dixon  fails:  he  is  a  capital 
ornithologist,  but  only  a  middling  writer;  his  work  has 
no  magic  in  it.  His  smug  phrases  about  "  this  favoured 
South- Western  county"  may  be  quite  right  and  exact, 
but  they  deprive  Devonia  of  that  halo  of  romance  with 
which  poetry  and  tradition  have  invested  it :  he  presents 
us  with  a  Devonshire  of  prose.  Nor  can  we  honestly  say 
that  his  book  has  any  scientific  importance ;  its  sketches 
of  bird-life  are  exactly  such  as  Mr.  Dixon  has  presented  in 
several  of  his  other  books,  and  ninety -nine  out  of  a  hundred 
of  them  might  have  been  written  in  any  other  shire  as 
easily  as  in  Devonshire.  The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
illustrations.  Mr.  Charles  Whymper  has  seldom  done 
anything  better. 


The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  ? 

Nicolas  Fouquet.     By  Alan  B.  Cheales,  M.A.     (Simpkin, 
Marshall  &  Co.) 

The  career  of  Nicolas  Fouquet  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
Nemesis  that  waits  on  courtiers.  When  Louis  Quatorze 
began  his  reign  Fomjuet  was  Surintendant  de  Finance, 
and  practically  ruler  of  France.  But  he  had  bitter 
enemies,  notably  Colbert,  on  the  look-out  to  effect  his 
ruin.  Fouquet's  own  overweening  ambition  gave  them 
their  chance.  Mr.  Cheales  gives  many  illustrations  from 
old  prints  of  the  great  chateau  of  Vaux,  near  Melun,  the 
precursor  of,  and  model  for,  Louis's  own  Versailles.  This 
was  built  by  Fouquet.  The  King  had  no  palace  to  equal 
it ;  and  Nicolas,  in  the  loftiness  of  his  heart,  invited  his 
royal  master  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  or  house-warming. 
Colbert  was  there,  and  discreetly  pointed  out  to  Mdlle. 
de  la  Valliere,  who  was  on  the  King's  arm,  how  the 
Fouquet  arms — a  squirrel  springing  up  a  tree  with  a 
snake  in  pursuit — and  the  motto — "  Quo  non  ascendam  " 
— were  worked  into  the  decorations  of  the  salon.  "It 
signifies,  '  To  what  height  may  I  not  attain  ? '  Madam ; 
and  it  is  easily  understood  by  those  who  know  the  bold- 
ness of  the  squirrel,  or  that  of  his  master !  "  sneered 
Colbert.  At  that  moment  Fouquet's  secretary,  Polisson, 
passed  by.  "  Your  Majesty  has  probably  not  remarked," 
he  hinted,  "  that  in  every  instance  the  squirrel  is  pursued 
by  an  adder."  An  adder  formed  the  arms  of  Colbert 
himself,  who  obviously,  therefore,  did  not  come  off  the 
bettor  in  the  exchange  of  wits.  From  that  day,  however, 
d.ii«(i  the  full  of  Fouquet.  Either  the  splendours  of  Vaux 
had  excited  the  envy  of  Louis,  or,  as -Mr.  Cheales  suggests, 
the  minister  had  attempted  not  only  to  outbuild  the  King, 
but  also  to  outbuy  him  in  the  affections  of  the  mistress  of 
t'le  day.  A  fortnight  later  Fouquet  was  arrested  at 
Nantes,  and  hurried  from  prison  to  prison  until  he  finally 
died  in  the  Bastille.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known,  and  Mr.  Cheales  will  have  it  that  he  was  the 
famous  and  enigmatic  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  whose 
identity,  like  that  of  Junius,  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of 
history.  He  builds  his  theory  upon  a  card,  said  to  have 
been  found  a  century  later  at  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  on 


which  was  written  :    "  4,389,000  :  Fouquet  arrivant  des 
lies  de  Ste.  Marguerite  avec  un  Masque  de  Fer." 

While  imprisoned  at  Pignerol  Fouquet  wrote  a  volume 
of  meditations,  entitled  Les  Conseils  d«  la  Sagesse,  which 
was  "  done  into  English  by  a  gent "  in  1736.  From  this 
Mr.  Cheales  has  made  some  not  uninteresting  extracts. 
His  own  comment  upon  the  book  is,  that  it  is  ''a  wonderful 
production  for  one  brought  up  a  member  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  one  living  all  his  life  among  the  errors  of 
Komanism !  "  and  that  "  you  will  hardly  find  trace,  in  the 
thick  volume,  of  any  one  of  the  erroneous  doctrines  of 
that  spurious  form  of  Christianity."  We  do  not  know 
how  this  may  be.  The  fault  of  the  "conseils,"  or 
"  pensees,"  is,  that  they  lean  a  little  too  much  towards 
the  copy-book  or  platitude  type ;  and  that,  apparently, 
Fouquet  only  thought  of  them  when  it  was  already  too 
late  to  put  them  into  practice.     Here  are  some  samples : 

Make  a  jfood  choice  before  you  carry  your  spouse  to 
church.  When  you  have  her  sure,  neither  adore  nor 
neglect  her. 

Take  great  care  not  to  provoke  her,  or  indiscreetly  to 
raise  her  anger  by  unjust  or  outrageous  severities ;  neither 
make  her  proud  by  too  much  complaisance,  or  ill-timed 
civilities. 

Live  in  your  famUy  as  would  an  angel ;  but  if  that 
exceed  your  power,  live  as  a  sociable  creature. 

The  wise  man  is  steady  and  constant.  His  soul  is  un- 
changeable and  immortal,  but  his  determinations  are  not 
so.  'Tis  the  business  and  excellency  of  the  gnomon,  the 
index-pointer  of  a  sun-dial,  to  continue  fixed  and  never 
change  place;  but  it  would  cause  great  confusion  if  its 
shadow  were  to  do  so  too. 

The  ladles  who  have  made  themselves  most  renowned, 
and  have  been  best  beloved  in  the  world,  are  not  those 
who  have  been  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  witty,  or  the 
most  knowing.  The  perfect  woman  of  Solomon  was 
perfect  mistress  of  three  sorts  of  knowledge  : 

1.  She  understood  how  to  ask  proper  questions,  and  to 
give  others  happy  and  proper  occasions  for  telling  what 
they  kaew. 

2.  She  had  capacity  enough  to  conceive  readdy  and 
clearly  the  answers  they  gave  her. 

3.  She  knew  when  to  admire,  and  express  her  admira- 
tion iu  such  terms  as  testified  to  all  the  strength  and 
sincerity  of  her  mind. 

Mr.  Cheales  has  illustrated  his  monograph  with  some  good 
photographs,  but  we  could  wish  that  he  had  refrained 
from  putting  his  relatives  in  the  foreground  of  every  vista 
of  Vaux. 


Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia. 

Napoleon's  Invasion  of  Russia.      By  Hereford  B.  George. 
(Fisher  Unwin.) 

A  GOOD  many  books  deal  with  that  expedition  to  Bussia 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Napoleon's  power, 
but  it  has  been  Mr.  George's  good  fortune  that  there  is  no 
one  work  which  deals  satisfactorily  and  impartially  with 
that  turning-point  in  history.  An  enormous  mass  of 
material  lies  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  historian — Napoleon's 
correspondence.  State  papers,  memoirs  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  expedition,  and  military  histories — but  it  all 
needed  to  be  sifted  and  digested  and  reduced  to  an  inteUi- 
g:ible  and  coherent  story.  This  Mr.  George  has  done,  and 
with  excellent  results.  He  has  especially  explored  the 
archives  of  the  British  and  Austrian  Foreign  Offices,  and 
has  thus  been  enabled  to  throw  light  on  many  of  the 
tortuous  intrigues  which  obscured  the  inception  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  campaign. 

The  idea  of  invading  Eussia  seems  to  us  now  like  the 
scheme  of  a  madman,  but  in  1812  Napoleon  was  the  master 
of  Europe  with  the  exception  of  England  and  Russia,  and 
he  expected  that  the  Czar  would  sue  for  peace  after  a 
battle  somewhere  near  the  frontier.  The  Emperor  did  not 
imagine  that  he  would  be  lured  on  to  Moscow.     It  was  at 
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England  that  he  intended  to  strike  through  Eussia,  for 
when  the  Czar  refused  to  adhere  any  longer  to  the  Conti- 
nental System,  which,  though  aimed  at  England,  meant 
material  ruin  to  him,  Napoleon  had  either  to  confess  himself 
powerless  to  enforce  his  system  or  to  attack  Eussia.  The 
road  to  Moscow  was  the  Chemin  (P Angleterre  dreamed  of 
so  long.  The  Continental  System,  which  was  designed 
to  crush  England's  trade,  was  only  possible  if  every  nation 
in  Europe  concurred ;  but  none  of  them  had  any  motive 
for  suffering  serious  privations  in  order  to  please  the 
conqueror  who  had  already  trampled  on  them,  and  to  injure 
a  nation  which  only  desired  peacefully  to  supply  tiieir 
wants.  Eussia  alone  was  in  a  position  to  venture  to  repu- 
diate it,  and  the  Czar  came  gradually  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  risks  of  war  were  more  endurable  than  slow 
strangulation  by  the  stoppage  of  all  external  trade. 

But  to  reach  Eussia  Napoleon  had  to  settle  with  Prussia 
and  Austria.  He  could  not  attain  his  object  without 
crushing  the  two  central  European  states  or  having  their 
co-operation,  and  this,  though  grudgp^ngly,  he  obtained 
from  Prussia  because  she  was  helpless  to  resist,  and  from 
Austria  because  she  calculated  that  submission  would  be 
safer  than  resistance,  as  the  Czar  was  not  to  be  depended 
upon  to  fight  outside  his  own  borders.  StiU  both  Prussia 
and  Austna  hated  their  oppressor  and  had  secret  under- 
standings behind  his  back  with  one  another,  and  even  with 
Eussia.  But  much  as  the  three  Powers  hated  Napoleon 
they  also  mistrusted  one  another,  and  so  Napoleon  by 
dextrously  taking  advantage  of  this  situation  was  able  to 
march  his  huge  army  across  the  frontier. 

The  story  of  the  campaign  and  retreat  is  well  told,  with, 
perhaps,  too  great  a  luxuriance  of  detail  in  some  parts. 
But  Mr.  George  makes  it  clear  that  the  story  of  the  failure 
of  the  invasion  being  due  to  the  cold  was  a  mere  fiction. 
The  cold  did  no  more  than  convert  defeat  into  destruction, 
and  ruin  whatever  faint  chance  may  have  been  left  of 
partially  redeeming  the  failure  at  the  last  moment.  Before 
he  started  Napoleon's  power  was  beginning  to  totter. 
England,  which  he  could  never  subdue,  had  followed 
up  Trafalgar  with  the  Peninsular  War,  and  France  was 
wearying  of  the  drain  on  her  resources.  Napoleon's 
management  of  the  campaign  was  not  faultless,  but  his 
enemies  made  more  and  greater  mistakes.  He  achieved  a 
considerable  measure  of  success,  perhaps  greater  than  any 
other  man  could  have  obtained,  but  he  could  not  overcome 
time  and  space.  He  made  his  commissariat  arrangements 
with  consummate  skill,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the 
supplies  to  his  troops  unless  they  had  moved  too  slowly  to 
be  able  to  achieve  anything.  He  was  beaten  before  the 
first  snow-flake  fell. 

The  book  is  supplied  with  excellent  maps  and  plans, 
which  make  the  course  of  events  perfectly  clear.  There  is 
also  a  good  index,  which  renders  the  book  all  the  more 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference.  As  to  its  relation  to 
current  politics,  Mr.  George's  book  shows  clearly  that  if 
Eussia  keeps  up  an  enormous  army,  it  is  not  because  she 
needs  it  for  defence.  Her  natural  position  makes  her 
invulnerable. 


''  Johnny  Cope." 

Sir  John   Cope   and   the   Rebellion  of  174.5.      By  the   late 
General  Sir  Eobert  Cadell,  K.C.B.     (Blackwood.) 

In  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  reader  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  movements  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts 
remains  invested  with  a  quite  disproportionate  interest. 
The  natural  sympathy  of  generous  hearts  for  the  unfor- 
tunate has  gone  out  to  the  infatuated  advocates  of  a 
romantic  cause.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  upholders 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  have  met  with  less  than  their  due 
meed  of  praise.  A  distinguished  Indian  officer  whose 
home  was  in  the  Lowlands  has  recently  made  an  attempt 
\o  rescue  the  memory  of  one  such   upholder  from    the 


obloquy  heaped  upon  him  by  the  writers  of  memoirs, 
songs,  and  histories.  To  nothing  do  historians  so  much 
attribute  the  proportions  attained  by  the  '45  as  to  the 
bimgling  incompetence  of  the  commander  in  Scotland, 
the  "  Johnny  Cope "  of  satirical  song.  Yet  even  Scott 
does  not  deny  him  some  virtues.  He  "  was  by  no  means 
a  poltroon,  as  has  been  supposed  ;  but  he  was  one  of  those 
second-rate  men  who  are  afraid  of  responsibility,  and  form 
their  plan  of  a  campaign  more  with  reference  to  the  indi- 
cation of  their  own  character  than  the  success  of  their 
enterprise"  {Tales  of  a  Orandfather).  It  is  the  truth  of 
such  a  judgment  as  this  that  Sir  Eobert  Cadell  has  set  out 
to  arraign  before  the  bar  of  historical  fact.  The  result  is 
a  carefully  written  account  of  the  course  of  the  rebellion 
of  1745  until  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Cope's  force  at  Preston 
Pans.  It  is  so  interesting  that  we  shotild  not  have  been 
sorry  to  see  the  narrative  continued  to  the  end  of  the  whole 
movement.  With  a  self-restraint  that  cannot  be  too  much 
commended.  General  OadeU  never  seeks  to  make  a  hero 
of  his  chief  character ;  indeed,  he  so  little  obtrudes  the 
unfortunate  commander  upon  our  notice  that  we  are 
happily  able  to  forget,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  the 
special  object  of  vindicating  a  somewhat  uninteresting  his- 
torical personality  which  the  author  has  set  before  himself, 
We  are  given  good  military  and  political  reasons  not  only 
for  the  march  of  the  small  English  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  into  the  Highlands  for  the 
security  of  Fort  Augustus,  but  also  for  the  much  con- 
demned deflection  of  its  course  to  Inverness  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Jacobites  had  secured  the  important 
road  up  Corryarrick  mountain.  The  careful  military 
disposition  of  his  troops  is  pointed  out  both  on  this  trying 
march  and  subsequenuy  in  the  important  movements  which 
preceded  the  battle  at  Preston  Pans.  If  Sir  John  Cope 
was  blameworthy  in  the  matter  of  the  northern  expe- 
dition, it  is  a  blame  which  the  other  members  of  the 
Eegency  charged  with  the  management  of  Scotch  affairs 
must  share  with  him.  The  onset  of  the  Highlanders  at 
Preston  Pans  would  probably  have  disconcerted  the  most 
able  general  with  the  most  reliable  force  ;  but,  in  justice 
to  Sir  John  Cope,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  force 
was  less  than  half  that  of  his  opponents,  and  that — of  the 
two  elements  in  it  which,  despite  the  disparagement  in 
numbers,  would  have  given  him  the  military  superiority — 
the  artillery  was  wholly  inadequately  served  through  the 
jealousy,  if  not  treachery,  of  the  military  authorities  in 
Edinburgh,  while  the  cavalry  missed  chance  after  chance 
of  damaging  the  enemy  both  at  the  passage  of  the  Forth 
and  during  the  Jacobite  advance  on  the  Scotch  capital. 
After  this  it  did  not  much  matter  that  the  two  responsible 
officers  next  after  Sir  John  Cope  were  both  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  whose  mutual  jealousy  prevented  any  con- 
certed action  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  that  the  Lord  Provost  could  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobites,  to  whose  party  he  belonged.  Finally, 
Col.  Gardiner,  who  commanded  the  cavalry — Scott's  "good 
Christian  and  gallant  man  " — appears  in  his  true  colours 
as  a  gloomy  fanatic,  whose  fatalism  was  increased  at  the 
critical  moment  by  ill-health,  and  whose  indecision  was 
in  no  small  measure  responsible  for  Cope's  difficulties  and 
ultimate  defeat.  The  garbled  narrative  of  Murray  of 
Broughton  on  the  one  side,  and  Dr.  Doddridge's  pious 
memoir  of  Col.  Gardiner  on  the  other,  have  unduly  influ- 
enced the  current  historical  treatment  of  the  characters 
and  actions  of  the  early  part  of  this  rebellion.  As  an 
antidote.  Sir  E.  Cadell  refers  us  to  the  evidence  taken  at 
the  trial  which  at  his  own  request  was  granted  to  Cope. 
This  was  subsequently  published  by  an  anonymous  gentle- 
man, who  had  begun  his  attendance  at  the  trial  prejudiced 
against  the  unsuccessful  commander,  but  who  was  con- 
verted to  his  side  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
served  under  Cope  throughout  the  campaign  in  Scotland. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  has  not  reprinted  in 
an  appendix  the  whole  or  some  portions  of  that  evidence, 
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Other  New  Books. 


Soxos  TO  Morris. 


By  Horace  Deluscab. 


The  Akcadianb. 


By  H.  C.  MtNOHiN. 


A  bright  and  amusing  series  of  sketches  of  gay  and 
happy  people.  No  one  is  very  serious,  no  one  is  too  witty, 
no  one  is  poor.  And  they  propose  to  each  other,  and  jest 
witli  each  other,  and  road  and  write  poetry,  and  a  cheery 
spirit  of  Anthony  Ilopefulness  is  over  all.  The  author 
writes  sufficiently  neatly,  both  prose  and  verse,  to  make 
us  sorry  that  his  beginnings  are  derivative.  But  the  time 
seems  to  have  gone  by  for  young  men  to  be  themselves. 
"We  quote  a  passage.  The  hero  and  Candida  are  seated 
by  the  river.     Says  he  : 

"  There  are  republics  in  South  America  that  I  would 
like  to  see,  for  their  natural  beauties  :  and  I  woidd  like  to 
see  Vesuvius — but  I  wouldn't  choose  to  live  in  one  of  those 
republics,  nor  on  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius.  No,  I  would 
conjugate  the  verb  of  my  life  in  a  very  different  clime  I  " 

'•  The  verb  again  !  "  said  Candida. 

"  In  a  clime  that  is  to  me  the  most  genial  of  all — that  is 
the  only  one  where  I  can  thrive — you  know  its  latitude  as 
well  as  I  do.     Present  tense,  '  I  love ' " 

"  Won't  some  other  verb  do  as  well  ?  "  said  Candida. 

"  Perfect,  '  I  have  loved ';  future,  '  I  always  shall '  " 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Candida,  "  it  is  a  defective  verb  !  " 

"I  know  it,"  I  said;  " it  has  no  imperative  mood.  But 
it  has  a  conditional  mood,  Candida ;  and  if  I  only  thought 
that  some  day,  some  day  '  you  might .'  " 

The  chapters,  as  they  were  published  serially,  have 
already  had  some  vogue  in  Oxford,  where  they  were 
written.     (TJnwin.     3s.  6d.  net.) 

Forest  Notes.  By  E.  and  H.  Lee-Hamilton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Hamilton,  who  write  this  little  book 
together  and  dedicate  it  to  each  other,  are  authors  inde- 
pendently too.  Mrs.  Lee-Hamilton,  under  the  name  of 
Annie  Holdsworth,  is  known  for  her  novels,  and  her  hus- 
band recently  translated  the  Inferno  afresh.  The  pretty 
book  before  us  contains  a  number  of  brief  lyrics  of  the 
open  air,  neat  and  scholarly  in  form  and  happy  in  senti- 
ment.    We  may  quote  this,  by  Mrs.  Lee-Hamilton : 

Summeb's  Life. 

When  buds  are  green,  and  June  is  won, 
The  Summer's  life  is  just  begun  ; 
Her  dimpling  fingers  press  at  will 
The  swelling  breasts  of  meed  and  hill. 

When  flash  the  scythes  and  grass  is  mown   . 
The  Summer  comes  into  her  own. 
And  roams  the  meadows  free  of  care  ; 
A  maid  with  poppies  in  her  hair. 

When  every  copse  for  song  is  made 
The  Summer  queens  it  through  the  glade, 
With  sceptre  of  the  bulrush  green. 
And  radiant  challenge  in  her  mien. 

When  reapers  sing  and  stooks  arise 

The  Summer  in  the  cornfield  lies. 

And  yields  her  body  up  to  Death 

Browned  with  the  Autumn's  reddening  wreath. 

And  this  by  Mr.  Lee-Hamilton  : 

The  Squirrel. 

Among  the  EugUsh  oaks,  where  great  boughs  spread, 
My  wee  friend  wore  a  coat  of  foxy  red. 
And  with  his  brush  held  high,  from  overhead 
He  watched  us,  peeping. 

In  Kansas  woods,  a  year  ago  tcf-day. 
His  little  coat  was  unfamiliar  grey. 
And  like  a  sUver  flash  he  crossed  the  way 
Up  maple  leaping. 

And  here  amid  these  dark  Bavarian  firs 
His  coat  is  black ;  a  mourning  garb  he  wears 
Munching  a  fir-cone,  from  the  boughs  he  peers. 
While  noon  is  creeping. 

The  book  is  altogether  a  pretty  specimen  of  amateur 
poesy.     (Grant  Eichards.     38.  6d.  net.) 


The  name  Horace  Deluscar  is,  we  are  informed,  a  pseu- 
donym. The  author  is  Glasgow-born,  Berwickshire-bred, 
and  of  Midlothian  and  Fife  extraction.  Also  he  warns  us 
that  in  his  book  the  deep,  full-mouthed  words  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan days  must  not  be  looked  for.  We  find,  however, 
a  number  of  sonnets  of  a  more  or  less  emphatic  nature,  a 
few  songs  and  ditties,  and  certain  epigrams  upon,  we  con- 
jecture,   local  acquaintances  of    the    poet:    D and 

Joe  V ,  and  so  forth.     The  author's  quality  is  not  of 

the  highest,  but  he  has  more  vigour  than  forty-nine  out  of 
fifty  of  the  minor  poets  who  publish  their  verses,  and  there 
is  never  any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Here  is  a  senti- 
ment from  one  of  the  sonnets : 

And  after  all,  what  is  the  crux  of  life  ? 
Not  to  be  rich  and  die  at  thirty-five. 
But  to  live  long,  clean-handed  in  the  strife, 
A  pure  straight  filler  in  the  national  hive. 
There  is  no  gain  nor  sense  in  undue  haste — 
The  best  of  life  comes  to  the  even-paced. 

Here  is  a  piece  of  literary  criticism  from  another  sonnet : 

The  greatest,  and  the  most  worth  reading  now, 
Of  our  belauded  poets  lately  dead. 
Are  Matthew  Arnold  and  eccentric  Clough, 
Who  in  their  lifetime  were  but  little  read. 
The  ramping,  millioned  mob,  beyond  redress, 
Prefer  to  Shakespeare's  works  a  bunch  of  cress. 

And  here  is  an  epigram  : 

Eeplt  to  Sydney  Smith. 

You  need  it — bring  your  keenest  chisel, 
Our  heads,  not  hearts,  are  hard  as  Twizel, 
Impervious  to  your  pointless  wit, 
Which  is  but  slaistery  mental  «pii — 
But  as  for  hearts,  yours  might  be  golfed 
From  star  to  star,  and  ne'er  get  soft ! 

The  book  has  a  personality  behind  it,  at  any  rate,  and 
that  is  something.     (Gay  &  Bird.) 


Flowers  of  the  Wind. 


By  Charlotte  Mansfield. 


The  poets  just  now  are  in  love  with  the  wind.  Mr. 
Yeats  has  g^ven  us  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds  (a  title,  by 
the  way,  previously  used  by  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow); 
Mrs.  Hinkson  called  a  charming  collection  of  lyrics  The 
Wind  in  the  Trees ;  and  now  comes  the  volume  before  us. 
Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Mansfield  is  a  modest  poet,  with  a  few 
gentle  thoughts  on  life  and  beauty.  We  quote  a  poem  on 
"  Friendship  "  : 

To  moisten  with  one's  tears  the  other's  brow. 

If  needs  be. 
To  turn  one's  back  on  pleasure,  maybe  life, 
To  take  and  hold  all  troubles,  burdens,  strife, 

If  needs  be. 
To  bind  oneself  with  an  unwritten  vow, 

If  needs  be. 

To  ever  yield  a  sympathetic  ear. 

If  needs  be. 
To  laugh  when  laughter  onward  flies, 
To  laugh,  though  for  us  nurth  but  cries. 

If  needs  be. 
To  bravely  face,  and  show  no  cowardly  fear. 

If  needs  be. 

To  be  stone  deaf  when  censure's  in  the  air. 

If  needs  be. 
To  lose  one's  wit  and  give  no  apt  reply, 
To  seem  a  fool,  rather  than  draw  a  sigh. 

If  needs  be. 
To  yield  in  all  thy  dealings  double  share, 

If  needs  be. 

The  little  book  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  slipped  in  the 
most  shapely  coat  and  not  injure  its  "  set."  (Elkiu 
Mathews.    28.  6d.) 
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The  Market-Place,     By  Harold  Frederic. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

This  is  the  last  of  Harold  Frederic's  work.  It  marks  the 
premature  close  of  a  career  of  which  one  can  only  say  with 
certainty  that  it  had  begun.  Mr.  Frederic's  quick  and 
universal  sympathy  with  life,  his  original  and  witty 
observation,  his  iconoclastic  humour,  gave  to  his  novels, 
especially  the  later  ones,  a  charm  and  a  real  vitality  which 
it  was  impossible  to  withstand.  One  approached  them 
with  zest,  confident  that,  whatever  else  they  were,  they 
would  be  neither  perfunctory  nor  insincere.  They  had 
faults.  The  style  was  sometimes  undignified,  and  it  lacked 
that  last  finish  which  one  would  have  expected  from  such 
a  talent.  The  construction  was  liable  to  be  loose,  ex- 
crescent in  parts ;  and  there  were  usually  passages  where 
imagination  had  obviously  failed.  Yet,  with  all  this,  how 
good  they  were ! 

The  Market-Place  is  good.  It  maybe  a  little  inferior  to  both 
Illumination  and  Gloria  Mundi,  but  it  is  good.  It  is  alive. 
It  has  spontaneity,  force,  freshness,  and  all  the  old  charm. 
The  theme  is  "the  City,"  and  the  hero,  Joel  Thorpe,  is 
a  man  who,  after  being  a  failure  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  just  forty  years,  suddenly  foimd  the  Napoleon  concealed 
within  himself,  and  in  a  few  months  scooped  out  of  a  Jewish 
ring  of  "  operators  "  a  fortune  yielding  eighty  thousand  a 
year.  The  wolves  had  thought  to  gobble  him  up,  but  this 
"  surprising  and  bloody-minded  lamb  "  turned  upon  them 
and  "  bled  them  white."  The  scheme  by  which  he  did  so 
is  narrated  with  singular  dramatic  power.  The  colossal 
episode — the  whole  book  is  an  episode — genuinely  thrills, 
and  one  does  not  breathe  freely  till  Thorpe  has  withdrawn 
his  vast  winnings  from  the  kingdom  of  speculation  and 
invested  them  in  tame  securities.  The  tale  is  full  of 
curious  financial  lore  and  colour,  and  the  writing  of  it 
must  have  been  preceded  by  much  research.  But  Frederic 
was  one  of  those  who  can  breathe  into  the  dry  bones  of 
documentary  material  the  breath  of  life. 

The  book  contains  a  good  deal  besides  Thorpe's  grand 
coiip  and  the  complicated  psychology  of  Thorpe.  It  con- 
tains, for  example,  his  sister,  Mrs.  IJabney,  the  admirable 
and  intrepid  woman  who  never  believed  in  her  brother, 
and  who,  secure  in  the  competence  of  a  bookselling  busi- 
ness, consistently  refused  his  patronage.  It  also  contains 
Celia  Madden,  out  of  Illumination.  Celia  here  consorts 
with  the  English  aristocracy,  and  her  views  upon  the 
feminine  part  of  it  are  rendered  with  rare  verve.  She  was 
intimately  candid  with  Lady  Cressage,  the  most  "  beautiful 
woman  in  England,"  and  afterwards  Thorpe's  wife : 

"  Oh,  I  never  whoUy  know  what  you're  thinking,"  Miss 
Madden  declared.  ...  "  It  is  not  you  alone,  Edith — 
don't  think  that — but  it  is  ingrained  in  your  country- 
women. You  can't  help  it :  it's  in  your  blood  to  keep 
things  back.  I've  met  numbers  of  English  ladies  who,  I'm 
ready  to  believe,  would  be  incapable  of  telling  an  untruth  ; 
but  I've  never  met  one  of  whom  I  could  be  sure  that  she 
would  tell  me  the  whole  truth.  Don't  you  see  this  is  a 
case  in  point  ?  "  she  pursued  with  a  little  laugh.  "  I  could 
not  drag  it  out  of  you  that  you  disliked  the  Simplon  idea, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  our  going.  Immediately 
we  find  that  we  can't  go,  you  admit  that  you  hated  it.  .  .  . 
I  never  can  find  out  what  you  do  want,  what  really  will 
please  you  !  You  never  will  propose  anything  ;  you  never 
will  be  entirely  frank  about  the  things  I  propose.  It's 
only  by  watching  you  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eye  that  I 
can  ever  guess  whether  anything  is  altogether  to  your 
liking  or  not." 

This  is  American  and  acute. 

As  for  the  faults,  each  by  itself  is  unimportant.  There 
are  incidents  here  and  there  insufficiently  motivated,  one 
or  two  characters  not  realised  or  realised  only  at  intervals, 
and  the  style  is  marred  by  clumsy  locutions,  an  occasional 
divided  infinitive.  .  .  .  But  what  of  these?  The  Market-Place 
is  a,  book  to  be  thankful  for,  a  book  to  shake  hands  with. 


An  Obstinate  Parish.    By  M.  L.  Lord  ("  Sydney  Christian." ) 
(Unwin.     6s.) 

Mrs.  Lord  has  sought  and  found  her  material  in  the 
trifling  quarrels  of  a  village  parish  over  questions  of  ritual 
and  the  limit  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  is  usual  to  say 
that  an  author  must  have  had  difficulty  in  making  agree- 
able fiction  out  of  such  a  theme.  But  we  do  not  think  so. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  Mrs.  Lord's  book  is  agreeable. 
The  theme  was  admirably  chosen,  and  it  has  been  treated 
with  a  fuU  appreciation  of  its  merits  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
playing character.  The  animosity  between  two  extremes 
of  a  creed  is  only  a  fleeting  expression  of  something 
absolutely  eternal,  and  we  like  the  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Lord  has  darkly  implied  this  throughout.  Yet,  curiously, 
she  is  one-sided,  superbly  one-sided.  She  gives  the 
ritualistic  party  no  tittle  of  a  fair  chance.  Her  vicar, 
CyrU  Eobertson,  the  standard-bearer  of  that  party  in  the 
village  of  HurstweU,  is  accurately  studied,  powerfully 
drawn,  but  quite  without  sympathy.  One  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  him,  with  his  handsome  face  of  brass,  his 
gorgeous  conceit,  his  heart  of  cast-iron,  and  his  perfect  un- 
humanity.  He  is  the  most  life-like  figure  in  the  book. 
And  the  reader  who  does  not  end  by  despising  him  and  all 
that  he  stands  for  must  be  singularly  impervious  to  the 
persuasion  of  Mrs.  Lord's  talent.  The  two  heroines, 
Sylvia  and  Nellie,  alike  only  in  their  extreme  beauty,  and 
both  malignly  influenced,  though  in  totally  different  ways, 
by  the  imposing  Cyril,  are  distinct  creations ;  but  each 
seems  somehow  to  fall  short  of  that  impressiveness  which 
the  author  intended.  It  is  Mr.  Aske,  the  Evangelical 
parson  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  who  impresses.  In 
drawing  Mr.  Aske  Mrs.  Lord's  skill  has  been  at  the  service 
of  her  sympathy ;  he  is  indeed  lovable,  and  at  once 
pathetic  and  dignified-  He  is,  as  Nellie's  father  said,  "  a 
man." 

The  old  Adam  leapt  up  in  Heniy  Aske.  "  There,  I  am 
glad  you  have  said  it ;  it  has  always  been  expressed  in 
your  manner  towards  me,  and  in  your  daughter's,  and  in 
that  of  many  other  people.  There  is  a  whole  set  of  you, 
who  think  that  because  a  man  lives  in  an  ugly  house,  and 
pursues  commonplace  duties,  and  has  plainly  dressed 
relatives,  or  wife  and  children,  that  he  has  no  love  of  art 
or  beauty,  of  which  you  have  a  monopoly.  More  especially 
you  think  so  in  the  case  of  us  parsons.  Not  if  we  are 
great  dignitaries,  with  a  commanding  presence,  and  a 
taste  in  wine  and  women,  and  care  to  spice  our  conversa- 
tion with  a  joke,  whose  only  point  lies  in  its  irreverence, 
or  with  an  apt  quotation  from  the  Scriptures  at  our  own 
expense.  No,  you  can  get  on  with  a  parson  of  that  sort. 
You  say,  '  Give  him  a  bishopric,  make  him  a  dean — he  will 
look  the  part.'  But  for  us  common  herd  there  is  the  smile 
of  contempt.  .  .  ." 

Unassuming  and  fuU  of  quiet  excellence,  An  Obstinate 
Parish  is  one  of  those  novels  which  do  not  make  the  critic 
vocal.  The  author  knows  her  power  exactly.  She  also 
knows  her  aim,  and  reaches  it  with  precision.  That  aim, 
imaginatively,  is  not  a  high  one.  The  reader  is  never 
deeply  stirred.  The  critic  therefore  cannot  passionately 
laud.  And  he  certainly  cannot  blame,  for — accepting  the 
plane  on  which  it  moves — An  Obstinate  Parish  is  entitled 
to  be  called  faultless.  And  so  the  critic  just  says  :  This  is 
good. 


On  the  Edge  of  the  Empire.     By  Edgar  Jepson  and  Captain 
D.  Beames.     (Heinemann.     63.) 

One  naturally  assumes  from  the  title-page  that  Captain 
Beames  has  supplied  the  material  for  this  volume  of 
Indian  sketches,  while  Mr.  Jepson,  in  his  capacity  of 
literary  craftsman,  has  settled  details  of  form  and  contrived 
the  nice  flow  of  sentences.  A  perusal  of  the  book  supports 
such  an  assumption.  It  is  a  good  book,  weU  done,  digni- 
fied, fairly  effective.  What  it  lacks  is  spontaneity  and 
freshness  of  impression  ;  at  times  one  is  conscious  of  a 
certain   heaviness.      The    authors    have    got   hold   of    a. 
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number  of  exceUent  subjects — subjects  similar  to  those 
which  you  will  find  in  Plain  Talet,  in  Life'i  Handicap,  and 
in  Sofditrs  Thre*.  Let  us  mention,  by  way  of  example, 
"The  Feud  and  the  Regiment,"  "Calling  the  Camels 
Home,"  " Cagliostro,"  "The  Humour  of  Bibi  Jan,"  "  The 
Storming  of  Chandamagore,"  and  "  The  Tribute  to  the 
Elements,"  which  are  all  of  them  Kiplingesque  themes, 
precisely,  exactly.  Mr.  Jepson  and  Captain  Boames  have 
been  too  sensible  to  attempt  any  rivalry  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
treatment.  They  have  chosen  quieter  methods,  relj'ing  for 
effect  chiefly  upon  the  inherent  strong^  of  their  subjects. 
Their  success  varies.  "The  Feud  and  the  Regiment" 
miglit  have  become  epic  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kipling ;  as  it 
stands,  it  is  dull.  On  the  other  hand  "  The  Humour  of 
Bibi  Jan"  and  "The  Tribute  to  the  Elements"  are 
entirely  admirable.  These  two  sinister  and  terrible  narra- 
tives, in  the  mind  of  Captain  Beames,  must  have  called 
aloud  to  be  set  down  plainly,  without  decorations,  without 
tourt  df  force  of  technique ;  just  told  and  nothing  more. 
And  certainly  they  are  here  handled  with  all  imaginable 
discretion. 

Throughout  the  volume  there  is  a  great  deal  of  caref  uUy 
wrought  description.  Here  is  a  good  passage  describing 
the  pursuit  of  some  camel-thieves  : 

The  path  was  a  auccession  of  boulders  over  which  goats 
might  jump  or  a  man  scrauible,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  two 
hundred  feet  on  one  side,  terrible  going  for  horses  sure- 
footed though  theirs  were.  The  men  dismounted  and  led 
them  down,  walking  in  front  with  the  reins  behind  their 
back  ;  but  they  showed  weaker  nerves  than  their  masters. 
An  agony  of  fear  brought  out  the  sweat  on  them  as  the 
galloping  had  not  done ;  their  fear- distended  nostrils  and 
glaring  eyes  were  horrible  to  see;  their  snorts  grew 
veritable  groans ;  and  the  clash  of  the  hoofs  and  the 
ominous  slide,  when  the  hard  iron  struck  the  unrelenting 
boulder,  thrilled  man  and  horse  alike  with  dread.  Nothing 
but  the  lust  of  blood,  when  man  hunts  man,  could  have 
steeled  the  heart  of  the  pursuers ;  nothing  but  blind  long- 
founded  trust  in  their  masters  could  have  enabled  the 
horses  to  compass  that  climb.  It  is  likely  that  no  human 
suffering  coidd  have  touched  the  heart  of  Bakshan  Khan, 
but  at  the  agony  of  his  beloved  mare  his  lips  were  twitch- 
ing, and  he  and  his  white  brother  were  venting  their  feel- 
ings in  an  undertone  of  cursing. 

Without  Mr.  Kipling,  On  the  Edge  of  Empire  would  never 
have  existed.  Nevertheless,  though  in  a  sense  derived,  it 
perfectly  justifies  itself. 


loNE    M.\RCH. 


By  S.  R.  Crockbtt. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  Thtie  noUt  on  th«  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Beviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. 1 

Giles  Ingleby.  By  W.  E.  Norkis. 

The  first  new  "Norris"  for  some  time.  We  meet  with 
Giles  Ingleby  lying  on  his  stomach,  with  a  rook  rifle  in 
his  hand,  soliloquising  thus  :  "  The  conies  may  be  a 
feeble  folk,  but  their  diabolical  cunning  and  miraculous 
intuitions  make  them  what  the  hymn-book  calls  '  stronger 
than  the  strong,' "  and  so  forth.  Giles  was  a  poet,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  his  mother  considered  the  average 
rhymester  godless,  sensuous,  and  self-indulgent.  The 
literary  life  may  be  studied  in  this  novel.    (Methuen.    6s.) 

Like  Another  Helen.  By  Sydney  C.  Gbikr. 

The  full  title  is  "  Like  Another  Helen  :  The  History  of 
the  Cruel  Misfortunes  and  undeserved  Distresses  of  a 
Young  Lady  of  Virtue  and  Sensibility,  resident  at 
Bengail  during  the  Years  1755-57,  which  is  contained  in 
her  Letters,  written  to  a  Friend  of  her  own  Sex,  and 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Lady  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Edited  by  Sydney  C.  Grier  (who  has  added 
one  or  two  Letters  from  other  Sources  for  the  better 
Elucidation  of  the  Narrative)."  To  this  we  may  add  that 
Sydney  C.  Grier  is  the  lady  who  wrote  An  Z/ncrowned 
Eing.     (Blackwood.     68.) 


This  is  a  revision  and  extension  of  the  story  whiclt, 
under  the  title  "The  Womwi  of  Fortune,"  has  been 
appearing  in  Tlw  Woman  at  Home.  Herein  Mr.  Crockett 
makes  a  departure,  and  writes  about  Americans.  lone 
March  is  American,  and  Marcus  Hardy  is  an  undergraduate 
from  Trinity  Hall,  and  after  many  high-spirited  pages,  and 
much  pleasant,  if  rather  superficial,  humour,  tliey  become 
man  and  wife.  A  holiday  book.  (Hodder&Stoughton.  63.) 


That  Fortune. 


By  Charles  Ddhley  Warner. 


A  novel  by  the  author  of  My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 
That  fortune  was  Evelyn  Mavick's.  Evelyn  was  the 
"  biggest  heiress  in  America  and  a  raving  beauty,  the  only 
child.  She  has  been  brought  up  like  the  Kohinoor,  never 
out  of  somebody's  sight."  A  quiet  American  story, 
urbane  and  lightly  humorous,  of  love  and  authorship  and 
other  matters.     (Harpers.     6s.) 


Dead  Oppressors. 


By   T.   A.   PlNKKRTON. 


The  curse  of  heredity  is  the  subject  of  this  new  novel 
by  the  author  of  John  NewhoWs  Ordeal.  Hence  it  is  not 
another  exercise  in  comedy,  such  as  we  look  for  from  his 
pen,  but  something  graver.  The  story  has  indeed  an 
Ibsenitish  flavour.     (Sonnenschein.     63.)  , 

On  Account  of  Sarah.  By  Eyre  Hussey. 

"Did  you  ever  read  a  Greek  play?"  is  the  question 
with  which  this  book  opens.  "  If  not,"  the  author  adds, 
"  I  humbly  opine  that  you  have  lost  very  little  fun."  Mr. 
Hussey  then  explains  the  nature  of  the  chorus,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  recourse  to  it  later.  The  story  is  a 
comedy,  played  on  a  somewhat  crowded  stage,  but  amusing 
andskilful,  with  pleasantcharacter  studies.  (Macqueen.  6s.) 

The  Perils  of  Josephine.    By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 

Josephine  herself  tells  the  story.  She  dwelt  at  the 
beginning  in  Chelmsford,  with  two  aunts,  who  wore 
mittens  and  had  genteel  coughs.  Afterwards  we  come  to 
melodrama,  mystery,  and  love,  and  a  kind  of  "  Uncle 
Silas  "  flavour.  "  Suddenly  he  drew  the  knife  from  his 
teeth,  and  flourished  it  within  an  inch  of  my  face. 
'  Gurrr ! '  he  yelled,  mouthing  at  me  hideously,  like  a 
maniac."     (Unwin.     6s.) 

The  Craze  of  Christina.       By  Mes.  Lovett  Cameron. 

Another  society  story  by  this  brisk  and  busy  novelist. 
It  teUs  of  Mark  Clifford,  a  young  journalist  starving  in 
the  Tottenham  Court-road  until  he  suddenly  inherits  a 
mansion,  £8,000  a  year,  and  a  family  butler.  At  this  junc- 
ture enter  women,  and  the  story  is  launched.    (Long.  6b.) 

Three  Bachelor  Women.  By  E.  Cosby. 

A  volume  of  stories  and  sketches.  Among  them  is 
"The  Blue  Chrysanthemum,"  a  parody  of  The  Yellow 
Aster.  "  Unappropriated  Womanhood,"  says  the  author, 
"may,  roughly  speaking,  be  divided  into  three  great 
classes :  the  Romantic,  the  Antagonistic,  and  the  Un- 
appreciated."    (Sonnenschein.    28.  6d.) 


The  BL.iCK  Terror. 


By  John  K.  Leys. 


A  romance  of  Russia.  "I  am  not  prepared  to  deny," 
says  Von  Mitschka,  "that  our  principles,  our  aims,  and  to 
some  extent  our  methods,  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Nihilists,  whom  we  have  succeeded."   (Sampson  Low.    6s.) 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  E.  Caskoden. 
This  is  one  of  the  books  which  all  America  is  reading. 
It  tells  the  love  story  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  Mar}'  Tudor.  The  period  "when  knighthood  was  in 
flower  "  is  thus  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  which  may  be 
a  surprise  to  some  students.  The  historian  purports  to  be 
Sir  Edwin  Caskoden,  Master  of  the  Dance.  (Sands  & 
Co.     68.) 
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The  Roots  of  Language  and 
Professor   Skeat. 

The  kindness  of  the  Eev.  Prof.  AV.  W.  Skeat,  of  Cam- 
bridge, is,  perhaps,  as  much  trespassed  upon  as  that  of 
any  scholar  of  eminence  in  the  country.  As  though  it 
were  not  enough  to  be  Ellington  and  Bosworth  Professor 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  the  author  of  an  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  English  language  now  in  a  third  edition,  and  a 
voluminous  and  always  illuminating  author,  he  must 
ne^ds  be  constantly  asked  to  assist  some  one  out 
of  the  thickets  of  investigation.  It  was  not,  however, 
even  as  a  flounderer  in  investigation — being  merely  a 
stroller  by  the  wayside — that  I  first  ventured  to  draw 
upon  his  known  good-nature.  It  was  simply  to  ask  him, 
as  the  editor  of  Chatterton,  in  the  "Aldine"  series,  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  famous  picture,  "  The 
Death  of  Chatterton,"  which,  with  another,   "  The  Three 


Marys,"  are  the  best  remembered  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  1857.  It  is 
forty-two  years  since  then,  and  Mr.  Skeat  had  not  taken 
his  degree;  nor  had  he  even  dreamt  of  those  studies,  which 
were  the  resources  of  his  leisure,  becoming  the  serious 
studies  of  his  life.  His  chosen  career  was  that  of  a 
country  clergyman,  but  severe  illness  intervening  rendered 
a  long  rest  necessary,  also  a  change  in  his  pursuits.  Yes, 
Prof.  Skeat  told  me,  he  had  seen  the  picture,  "  The  Death 
of  Chatterton  "  ;  he  had  seen  it  at  Manchester,  and  his 
recollection  of  it  was  the  same  as  mine.  But  into  whose 
possession  it  had  passed  he  could  not  say.  Speaking  of 
Chatterton,  while  regarding  the  Rowley  Poems  as  the 
best,  he  thought  a  few  of  the  "  modern  "  poems  remark- 
able. "  I  rather  wish,"  he  added,  "  that  there  were  more 
of  them.  Had  Chatterton  taken  as  much  trouble  with  these 
as  with  the  other,  and  had  he  lived,  he  might  have  done 
well.  Some  think  one  of  his  best  pieces  is  '  The  Bristowe 
Tragedie,'  which,  although  he  placed  it  among  his  Rowley 
Poems,  is  practically  in  modern  English  and  a  modern 
baUad." 

Although  Mr.  Skeat  had  to  shape  a  new  course  for 
himself  at  twenty-eight,  it  is  evident  that  the  bent  of  his 
inclinations  was,  very  early  in  his  life,  towards  English 
scholarship.  Indeed,  he  confesses  that  he  imbibed  his 
first  notion  of  scholarship  at  King's  College  School,  in  the 
Strand,  his  class  master,  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne,  being 
an  excellent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar.  And  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  find  the  pupil  become  a  professor  after  finishing 
his  edition  in  Anglo-Saxon,  with  a  literal  translation,  of 
iElfric's  Lives  of  the  Saints  —  a  work  he  had  in  hand 
seventeen  years — acknowledging  in  the  handsomest  way 
the  usefulness  of  a  transcript,  by  his  old  class  master,  of 
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iElfric's  ZivM.  So  that,  though  under  the  impression  that 
his  lines  were  to  be  cast  in  some  country  parish  for  which 
his  serious  studies,  especially  theology,  would  provide  the 
best  equipment,  he  appears  quite  early — at  any  rate,  from 
the  time  he  could  read  the  quotations  from  Chaucer  and 
Langland  in  Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England — to  have 
begun  to  get  together  his  outfit  for  his  own  proper  work — 
that  of  editor  of  Early  English  literature.  So  much  may  be 
inferred  from  his  answer  to  the  question  often  asked,  how 
he  came  to  think  of  studying  EogHsh.  And  it  is  significant 
of  the  fulness  of  his  information  that,  in  answering  this 
or  any  other  question,  he  always  gives  over  -  measure, 
especially  if  it  be  of  something  which,  having  found  useful 
himself,  he  may  think  would  be  useful  to  you.  Ask  him, 
for  example,  how  English  may  be  best  studied.  He  will 
tell  you  that  as  English  grammar  is  dependent  almost 
wholly  upon  that  of  Anglo-Saxon,  instead  of  one's  having 
recourse  to,  or  rummaging  through,  dictionaries  or  gram- 
mars, the  better  way  of  studying  English  is  to  read  some 
good  standard  author  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  such  as 
Shakespeare  or  Spenser  or  Bacon.  "  All  peculiar  phrases 
should  be  carefully  noted,"  he  teUs  you,  "  and,  if  possible, 
remembered ;  after  a  while  the  reader  will  find  himself  gradu- 
ally enabled  to  account  for,  and  explain,  some  of  them  ;  and 
then  he  will  have  made  a  considerable  advance."  The 
value  of  bints  such  as  these  is  obviously  this :  that  instead 
of  having  to  spend  the  freshest  years  of  your  life  in 
drudgery  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  older  English,  you 
have  opened  for  you  the  floweriest  paths  to  knowledge  and 
to  its  purest  springs.  It  occurs  to  one  that,  although  it 
would  seem  that  Prof.  Skeat  had  drawn  from  those  springs 
without  the  slightest  exertion,  and  in  the  happiest  mood 
— as  if,  indeed,  it  had  only  been  child's  play  to  him — he 
must  have  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work  in 
making  work  easy  and  pleasant  for  others.  This  is  indi- 
cated, surely,  in  the  account  of  his  books  and  papers,  the 
research  manifestly  involved  in  their  preparation  being 
prodigious.  To  take  only  one  from  the  long  list  entered 
in  the  British  Museum  catalogue  —  that  of  his  Meeso- 
Gothic  glossary — it  will  be  seen  that  he  must  have  trained 
himself  to  exact  the  uttermost  moment  of  his  leisure  to 
gather  the  materials  for  such  a  work,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  labour  and  penetrating  diligence  required  in 
turning  those  materials  into  a  work  of  reference  valuable 
to  scholars.  And  this,  too,  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  his  glossary,  except  to  philologists,  wouid  be  a  sealed 
book.  There  could  be  no  popular  edition  of  a  work  with 
the  title  Majso-Gothic.  Yet  within  the  space  of  Prof. 
Skeat's  small  quarto  he  sounds  the  depths  of  the  language 
of  Ulfilas — that  which,  according  to  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
affords  the  best  materials  for  an  investigation  of  the  origin 
and  structure  of  the  English  language.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  this  old  language  —  Masso-Gothic — invaluable 
as  it  is  declared  to  be  in  any  adequate  study  of  English, 
lies  so  far  aside  from  the  familiar  highways  of  literature 
that  not  even  the  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Bosworth,  Prof. 
Max  Miiller,  and  Prof.  Skeat  himself  have  made  it  quite 
clear  to  readers  outside  the  philological  circle  what  Mseso- 
Gothic  is.  Perhaps  a  rough-and-ready  answer,  though  it 
may  horrify  the  fastidious,  may  be  given,  that  it  was  the 
language  of  Msesia,  and  that  Ulfilas  was  its  bishop  ;  not 
that  this  makes  one  any  wiser  until  it  is  found  that  Msosia 
is  the  ancient  geography  name  for  the  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
of  the  modern  map.  This  brings  us  to  familiar  ground, 
and,  Ulfilas  being  known  to  scholars  as  a  most  learned 
bishop,  and  a  presumably  pious  man,  he  having  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  Mceso-Gothic,  it  will  be  felt, 
though  the  extent  of  the  debt  may  be  difficult  to  appraise, 
that  Prof.  Skeat's  glossary  is  a  gift  to  English  literature 
of  great  value. 

It  was  while  regaining  strength,  after  the  illness  which 
had  prostrated  him  in  his  Godalming  curacy,  and  later 
withdrew  him  permanently  from  clerical  work,  that  it 
occurred  to  Prof.  Skeat  to  take  up  the  study  of  Anglo- 


Saxon  seriously.  He  had  returned  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  appointed  mathematical  lecturer  at  Christ's  College 
with  a  good  deal  of  spare  time.  And  finding  no  one  with 
anything  like  a  competent  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  found  the  proper  field  within 
which  to  cultivate  it  himself.  It  so  happened  that  in  the 
same  year,  1864,  Dr.  Fumivull  had  started  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  and  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend  that  he  would  find  in  Mr.  Skeat,  if  not  as  yet 
experience  as  an  editor  of  the  Older  English,  at  any  rate 
an  exceeding  fondness  for  the  work,  he  entrusted  him  with 
the  re-editing  of  one  of  the  Society's  publications,  the  poem 
Lancelot  of  the  Laik.  Being  urged  to  take  up  more  im- 
portant work,  Mr.  Skeat  entered  upon  an  examination  of 
the  available  MSS.  for  a  new  edition  of  Piers  Plowman, 
completing  the  edition  of  the  three  principal  texts  of 
Langland's  poem,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  notes  and 
glossary  in  1886. 

His  work  in  Middle  English  includes  the  re-editing  of 
Barbour's  important  poem  "The  Bruce,"  or,  to  give  it  its 
quainter  title,  Rohert-de-Broyss,  King  of  Scots,  which,  one 
need  hardly  say,  took  many  years  to  complete.  Needless 
to  add  that  Chaucer  is  the  third  of  the  great  authors  of 
the  fourteenth  century  edited  by  Prof.  Skeat.  "  Future 
editors  may  do  better,"  he  says,  "  but  my  work  will  never 
(I  hope)  become  quite  superfluous."  This  is  his  simple 
way  of  putting  it.  His  other  works,  as  well  as  those  men- 
tioned, lovers  of  English  literature  greatly  admire.  We 
may  name  one  specially — his  complete  edition  of  all  the 
MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Northumbrian  Gospels. 
But  his  best  and  most  enduring  title  to  the  respect  of  his 
countrymen  is  that  he  has  given  them  interpretations,  in 
the  truest  spirit,  of  the  poems  of  Barbour,  Langland,  and 
Chaucer.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  Prof.  Skeat  can  teU  the  world,  as  well  as  any 
one  of  the  living  group  of  English  scholars,  how  the  New 
English  Dictionary  was  first  conceived,  and  what  the 
difficulties  were  which  the  first  promoters  had  to  face.  But 
it  is  an  old  story  now.  And  although  there  are  incidents 
in  connexion  with  the  imdertaking  which  can  never  be 
without  interest,  as,  for  example,  the  death  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Coleridge,  one  of  the  first  two  editors — who  died  with  slips 
of  the  Dictionary  in  his  hands — or  the  first  reception  of 
the  good  news  that  at  last,  after  some  twenty  years  of  un- 
realised expectation,  publishers  had  been  found  willing  to 
undertake  the  work,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  re- 
telling of  the  story,  as  it  will  be  told  some  day,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  finish.  While  the  promoters  were  withoiit 
a  glimpse  even  of  the  stocks  on  which  the  frame  of  the 
work  was  ultimately  to  be  laid,  and  had  barely  more 
comfort  in  their  reflections  than  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  most  noble  pursuit — on  a  work  it  was  hardly  likely  they 
would  ever  see  in  print ! — they  were  aided  with  almost 
incredible  enthusiasm  and  industry  by  scholars  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Of  that  band  Prof.  Skeat  was  one. 
He  practically  formed  the  English  Dialect  Society  in  order 
that  an  adequate  collection  of  provincial  words  might  be 
made  available  for  the  needs  of  the  New  English  Dictionary. 
In  many  other  ways,  indirectly,  he  has  helped  it  forward  ; 
and  in  his  latest  service,  in  his  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  in  the  Modern  Quarterly,  he  adminis- 
ters a  severe  slating  to  those  reviewers  who  have  girded 
at  the  slow  progress.  For  so  mild  a  mannered  man  it 
is  a  revelation.  Prof.  Skeat  claims,  and  claims  fairly, 
to  have  made  it  his  particular  endeavour  to  promote 
English  studies  from  a  sincere  wish  to  see  the  great  name 
of  England  held  in  due  respect  by  scholars — not  that  he 
wishes  to  reserve  to  himself  any  credit  for  this,  but  only  as 
one  of  many  other  scholars  animated  with  the  same  desire. 

E.  8. 
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Things  Seen. 

Saluting  the  Conqueror. 

At  the  fag  end  of  the  Eue  de  Eivoli,  close  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  I  saw  a  crowd  on  the  pavement.  In  the  roadway 
a  simple  hearse  waited.  The  funeral  was  a  humble  one,  but 
the  undertaker  wore  a  splendid  sash,  and  his  men  attached 
the  wreaths  of  the  mourners  to  the  coiBn  with  speed  and 
circumstance.  Almost  before  I  knew,  the  little  procession 
had  set  out.  The  yoimg  widow,  with  only  a  girl — a  sister, 
perhaps — to  support  her,  walked  first.  Her  grief  was  too 
pitiful  in  the  harsh  daylight.  The  neighbours  followed 
by  twos,  and  I  thought  a  real  current  of  feeling  flowed 
along  the  line  to  the  chief  mourner,  whose  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  now  before  her  and  now  behind,  and  her 
reason  at  fault  between  them. 

To  Montparnasse !  The  little  line  had  straightened 
itself,  and  the  severance  from  the  Eue  de  Eivoli  had  been 
made  :  there  seemed  no  more  to  the  picture.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  funeral  was  set  in  the  broad,  empty 
Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville  the  soldier  on  guard  under  the 
great  building  stayed  his  march  to  and  fro  and  presented 
arms  to  the  dead.  .  .  .  Ah,  that  uplifted  rifle,  and  that 
natty,  rigid  figure  in  which  the  Army  of  France  lived ! 
A  g^eat  idea  hung  over  me.  Then  the  sentry  resumed 
his  march,  the  poor  funeral  went  wavering  over  the 
Pont  d'Arcole,  and  I  remembered  that  in  my  country 
they  salute  nobody  below  the  rank  of  a  fiery  officer. 


The  White   Man's    Burden. 

In  the  afternoon  a  white  man  came  aboard,  and  he  was 
followed  closely  by  a  Moor,  who  carried  two  battered 
leather  kit-bags.  A  passenger,  and  from  Hassi  Moul  el 
Bab  !  The  new  arrival  caused  quite  a  sensation.  But  he 
paid  his  fare  to  London,  a  stiff  one,  in  English  gold,  he 
spoke  as  a  gentleman  speaks,  and  the  purser  could  find 
no  reason  for  refusing  a  cabin,  though  he  looked  askance 
at  the  passenger's  cracked  brown  riding  boots  and  ancient 
suit  of  kakhi,  torn  and  worn. 

That  the  Lorelei  should  have  called  at  Hassi  Moul  el  Bab 
at  all  was  odd.  The  visit  did  not  appear  in  the  advertised 
itinerary,  and  big  pleasure  steamers  do  not  make  a  practice 
of  dropping  haphazard  into  tiny  Moorish  ports,  much  as 
worthy  Eiffians  and  other  good  pirates  would  enjoy  meet- 
ing them  there. 

No.  94  was  the  cabin  allotted.  "  Just  to  the  left  of  the 
companion,"  said  Mr.  Purser,  with  explanatory  condescen- 
sion. The  stranger  moved  towards  the  saloon  entrance, 
beckoning  his  stately  Moor  to  follow  him.  The  ship  was 
as  fine  as  a  lady's-maid  at  a  theatre ;  all  a-glitter  with 
bright-work  and  brass,  as  a  pleasure  yacht  should  be. 

"Hi,  there  !     Where's  that  darky  going  ?  " 

It  was  the  spruce  and  gallant  chief  officer  who  spoke  ; 
and,  speaking,  he  stepped  forward  and  laid  one  hand, 
brusquely,  upon  the  dust- encrusted  but  finely-embroidered 
djeUab  of  Haj  Absalaam  Eshun,  Arab  Halal,  the  mountain- 
bred  Moor  who  followed  the  new  passenger.  Haj  Absalaam 
dropped  the  Englishman's  two  kit-bags,  as  a  man  might 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  back ;  a  toss  of  his  fine  head 
threw  the  djeUab-hood  flat  on  one  shoulder;  his  two 
sinewy  brown  hands  were  clenched  at  rigid  arms'  ends, 
and  his  black  eyes  appeared  to  break  through  smouldering 
to  blaze  ;  it  almost  seemed  they  started  flames  a  playing 
about  the  popular  officer's  forehead.    The  Moor  did  not 

speak  in  words,  but .     However,  at  that  moment  the 

white  man  in  the  companion  way  turned,  and  pushed  past 
Absalaam,  with  three  muttered  words,  which  sounded 
soothing  and  apologetic. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  asked.  The  first  officer 
smiled  with  bland  dignity,  and,  assuming  then  the  tone 
he  kept  for  passengers,  "  Oh,  nothing  !  "  he  said.     "But 


we  don't  allow  these  beggars  past  the  companion  way,  you 
know." 

The  Moor's  right  hand  moved,  as  a  leopard  pounces,  to 
the  girth  opening  in  his  djellab,  where  showed  the  gleam 
of  a  chased  silver  hilt.  He  had  some  English,  the  moun- 
tain man.  The  new  passenger  twisted  one  end  of  a  ragged, 
corn-coloured  moustache  into  his  mouth.  His  blue  eyes 
suggested  the  shining  desert — sand,  sun-glare,  a  lioaitless 
outlook. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  very  gently.  "  So  you  don't  allow  these 
beggars  below  ?  " 

Then  this  wiry,  thin-flanked  man  turned  on  his  heel, 
showing  a  fine  breadth  of  thinly  clad  shoulder  to  the  officer, 
and  to  the  Moor  a  half -tired,  half-amused  brown  face. 

"  Pick  up  the  bags,  Absalaam — my  friend.  The  mules 
must  take  me  as  far  as  Tangier,  after  aU." 

They  walked  down  the  Lorelei's  gangway,  these  two, 
without  another  word,  and  the  assembled  passengers 
watched  their  little  boat  pitching  shorewards  in  the  swell 
outside  Hassi  Moul  el  Bab.  The  Lorelei  made  a  clear 
fifteen  sovereigns  by  that  transaction,  and  I  noticed  an  odd 
thing  about  it,  which  I  subsequently  described  at  some 
length  to  the  chief  officer.  As  the  white  man  preceded 
his  Moor  down  the  ship's  side  he  wiped  his  moustache 
with  a  handkerchief.  In  one  corner  of  that  handkerchief, 
delicately  worked,  was  a  tiny  coronet.  The  chief  officer 
seemed  annoyed  when  he  looked  up  in  Debrett  the  name 
given  by  the  man  from  Hassi  Movd  el  Bab.  Which  was 
what  I  expected  from  that  gallant  seaman. 


The   500  Necessary  Words. 

America  has  just  revived  an  old  pastime.  Mr.  Charles 
Demery-Eobinson,  professor  of  languages,  has  been  com- 
piling a  list  of  five  hundred  words  for  the  New  York  Times, 
to  illustrate  the  conversational  needs  of  the  ordinary  child 
or  "  uncivilised  man  or  woman."  He  claims  to  have 
brought  to  the  construction  of  his  vocabulary  the  experi- 
ence of  twenty  years.     This  is  the  result : 

The  Elements  of  Conversation. 

10.  House,  roof,  cellar,  residence,  ceiling,  workshop,  way, 

place,  curtain,  floor. 
20.  WrII,  window,  pane,    door,    corner,   blind,    shutter, 

staircase,  ladder,  room. 
.'JO.  Mantelpiece,  mii-ror,  library,  clock,  stove,  cookstove, 

chest  of  drawers,  money,  flower-pot,  bell. 
40.  Watch,  table,  chair,  rocking-chair,  arm-chair,  sofa, 

clock,  picture,  water-pitcher,  stool. 
•JO.  Chandelier,  parlor,  pillar,  fire,  carpet,  bedroom,  bed, 

dining-room,  bath-room,  soap. 
KO.  Wash-bowl,  towel,  comb,  water,  wash,  sponge,  brush, 

bath,  bath-tub,  drawer. 
70.  Cradle,  kitchen,  room,  closet,  key,  lock,  bench,  shelf, 

stable,  desk. 
80.  Pen,  pencil,  ink,  inkstand,  book,  blotter,  penknife. 

ruler,  ticket,  letter. 
90.  Stamp,  envelope,  eraser,  newspaper,  basket,  scissors, 

match,  lamp,  candle,  tooth-powder. 
100.  Suit,   coat,    waistcoat,  trousers,   pocket-book,    shoe, 

stocking,  needle,  pin,  suspenders. 
1 10.  Thread,  button,  collar,  cuffs,  necktie,  shirt,  drawers, 

cloak,  chain,  ribbon. 
120.  Pocket,   slipper,  laces,  hat,  overcoat,    shawl,    hand- 
kerchief, dress,  skirt,  petticoat. 
I.JO.  Corset,   belt,  apron,  ring,    glove,   rubber,    wrapper, 

umbrella,  cane,  eyeglasses. 
140.  Wood,  glass,  silk,  paper,  leather,  stone,  iron,  copper, 

silver,  gold. 
150.  Tiu.  linen,  wool,  cotton,  china,  straw,  velvet,   steel, 

cloth,  fur. 
160.  Food,  appetite,  hunger,  thirst,  meal,  breakfast,  dinner, 

supper,  lunch,  toothpick. 
170.  Driuk,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  meat,  ham,  roast,  veal, 

chicken,  duck. 
180.  Beef,  pork,  saltcellar,  salt,  penper,  egg,  milk,  cake, 
vegetablo,  soup. 
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190.  Potatoes,  pea«,  beans,  nut,  water,  brandy,   whisky, 

oil,  vinegar,  knife. 
200.  Fork,  spoon,  coflFee,  tea,  chocolate,  cup,  saucer,  plate, 

dish,  fruit. 
210,  Wine,  apple,  pear,  lemon,  cherries,  beer,  bottle,  cork, 

oyster,  sauce. 
220.  Sausage,  tablecloth,  decanter,  iish,  ice,  glass,  sugar, 

flour,  corkscrew,  cucumber. 
2:iO.  Young,  old,  pretty,  ugly,  thin,  thick,  miserly,  polite, 

sorry,  glad. 
240.  Quiet,  fresh,  funny,  happy,  unhappy,  lazy,  fat,  lean, 

sick,  well. 
250.  Sad,  gay,  small,  large,  low,  high,  short,  long,   bad. 


300. 


310. 
320. 


380. 
390. 

400. 


260.  Old,  new,  square,  round,  sour,  light,  heavy,  sweet, 

bitter,  wet. 
270.  Drj',  beautiful,  tired,   sharp,  clean,   dirty,    married, 

single,  narrow,  broad. 
280.  Necessary,  possible,  honest,  poor,  rich,  careful,  warm, 

cold,  deep,  hard. 
290.  Soft,  useful,  proud,   cheap,   dear,   false,   true,   full, 
empty,  white. 
Black,  gray,  dark,  light,  red,  blue,   yellow,   green, 

intelligent,  foolish. 
And,  also,  almost,  during,  because,  of,  why,  except, 

however,  once. 
Sure,  soon,  ordinary,  such,  since,  perhaps,  very,  finally, 
until,  espe<;ially. 
330.  Suddenly,  accidentally,  little,  much,  too  much,  here, 

there,  elsewhere,  thus,  then. 
340.  Certainly,    loud,    nevertheless,    at,    in,    on,    under, 

between,  everybody,  nobody. 
350.  How  much,  how  many,  more,  together,  but,  in  spite 

of,  through,  several,  who,  how. 
360.  Where,  although,  with,  without,   near,   far,    every- 
where, nowhere,  to  the  right,  to  the  left. 
370.  Enough,  upstairs,  downstairs,  sometimes,  never,  often, 
only,  the  same  thing,  something,  nothing. 
This,  that,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their,  badly,  well. 
Slowly,  quickly,  already,  not  yet,  together,  about, 

right  away,  behind,  even,  alone. 
Before,  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow,  now,  long  ago, 
early,  late,  opposite,  in  vain. 
410.  Man,  woman,  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  uncle, 

aunt,  brother,  sister. 
420.  Son,   daughter,  friend,  neighbour,   boy,  girl,  niece, 

nephew,  child,  cousin. 
430.  Workingman,   letter  -  carrier,   messenger,   physician, 

merchant,  driver,  servant,  joiner,  stationer. 
440.  Watchmaker,  blacksmith,  grocer,  jeweller,  druggist, 

landlord,  printer,  baker,  cook,  tailor. 
450.  Carpenter,  shoemaker,  milliner,   dressmaker,  hatter, 

rain,  snow,  storm,  light,  time. 
4t)0.  Cloud,   weather,    spring,   summer,   autumn,   winter, 
minute,  hour,  day,  night. 
Week,   month,   year,   morning,   evening,   river,   sea, 

sun,  moon,  star. 
City,    home,    world,    street,    garden,    bridge,    tree, 

flower,  forest,  air. 
Head,   hair,    ear,    nose,   mouth,    beard,   moustache, 

tooth,  tongue,  eye. 
Throat,  face,  knee,  lip,  heart,  finger,  hand,  foot,  arm, 
leg. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  list  was  compiled  for 
Americans.  The  English  man  or  English  child  in  the  same 
position  would  be  able  very  easily  to  do  without  some  of 
the  words  given :  for  instance,  residence,  pane,  cookstove, 
bench,  ruler,  eraser,  suspenders,  rubber,  tin,  nest,  oysters, 
miserly,  joiner,  and  jeweller. 

We  should  understand  the  present  situation  better  if  we 
understood  what  the  professor  means  by  "uncivilised." 
What  is  "an  uncivilised  man"?  Apparently  it  does  not 
mean  an  xineducated  man,  because  for  the  needs  of  the 
uneducated  man  the  professor  says  we  must  add  another 
five  hundred  words.  But  what  has  an  uncivilised  man 
to  do  with  handkerchiefs  and  saltcellars,  decanters  and 
stationers  ?  In  the  direction  of  civilisation  the  list  is 
surely  too  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  un- 
civilised man  takes  an  interest  in  politics  or  wishes  to 
abuse  his  employer,  what  does  the  list  do  for  him  then  ? 
But  such  list-maJdng  is,  of  course,  only  a  game. 


470. 


480. 
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Burns's  Kilmarnock  Editions. 

Is  Their  Market  Value  Falling  ? 

The  sale  of  a  KUmamock  (1786)  edition  of  Burns's  poems 
at  Sotheby's  the  other  week  for  £96  has,  oddly  enough, 
aroused  little  or  no  public  comment ;  yet  Mr.  Sabin  could 
not,  we  suppose,  even  in  his  most  sanguine  moments,  have 
anticipated  the  capture  of  this  volume  at  a  figure  under 
£200.  It  waa,  of  course,  by  no  means  a  perfect  copy — 
one  of  thQ. covers  was  damaged,  several  injured  pages  had 
been  repaired,  and  pp.  234  and  235  were  thought  by 
experts  to  be  insertions  from  the  reprint.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  however,  the  copy  was  a  good  one,  and  the  lack  of 
competitors  at  the  sale  must  be  taken  to  indicate  a  falling- 
oif  in  the  market  value  of  Bums.  After  the  exciting 
contest  at  Do  well's  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  in  February,  1898, 
when  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Sabin  carried  ofE  the  late  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lamb's  copy  at  the  record  price  of  545  guineas,  it 
was  anticipated  that  this  latest  Kilmarnock  edition,  imper- 
fect as  it  was,  would  have  thronged  Sotheby's  auction- 
room  with  eager  Burns's  collectors  or  their  agents.  But  it 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  competition  was  sluggish 
from  the  first,  and  Mr.  Sabin's  leisurely  bid  of  £96  brought 
down  the  hammer. 

Here  is  a  list  of  prices  fetched  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  for  the  original  edition  of  Poems,  Chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect,  by  Robert  Burns.  Kilmarnock :  I?rinted 
by  John  Wilson.     1786: 


1 

Name  of  Copy 

Oondltton. 

Place  of  Sale. 

Date. 

Price. 

Unnamed     ... 

"Sound"         

Edinburgh 

1874 

£      8. 

19    0 

Unnamed     ... 

"Sound"          

London 

1876 

31    9f 

Laing's 

Good.    Lines  in  poet's 
writing,    and    letter 
from  J.  G.  Lockhart 

1 

inserted        

Sotheby's 

187!> 

90     0 

Mayrick's     ... 

Last  leaf   of    glossary 

wanting       

Sotheby's 

1887 

18     0 

Shaw's 

Good     

Sotheby's 

1887 

66    0 

Craig's 

Some  uncut  leaves     ... 

Sotheby's 

1888 

111     0 

Duff's 

Good.      Burns's    auto- 

graph on  title-page... 

Sotheby's 

1888 

86     0 

Unnamed     ... 

T  wo  lea ves  stained    ... 

Pnttici's 

1889 

71     0 

Streatfield'a... 

Title      in      facsimile. 
Several    defects    re- 

English 

Amateur's 

paired 

Sotheby's 

1889 

46    0 

Very  good        

Sotheby's 

1890 

107    0 

Gaisford's    ... 

Very  good        

Sotheby's 

1890 

120    0 

Young's 

Spotless  condition 

Sotheby's 

1890 

100   0 

Country 

Gentleman's 

Dedication,    title,    and 
first  leaf  of  preface 
wanting.      With  all 

faults            

Pttttick's 

1891 

27    0 

Bray  ton  Eves' 

Good      

New  York 

1891 

86     0 

Lakeland's  ... 

Preface  and    last  leaf 
of  glossary  repinted. 

With  all  faults 

Sotheby's 

1891 

21     0 

Unnamed     . . . 

Portion  of    title,    pre- 
face, and  last  leaf  in 

facsimile.    All  faults 

Sotheby's 

1891 

16  10 

Auchinleck  ... 

Ink  cross  opposite  some 

of  poems  in  contents 

Sotheby's 

1893 

102     0 

Baronet's     ... 

Very  good        

Sotheby's 

1896 

121     0 

Unnamed     ... 

Good     

Sotheby's 

1897 

80     0 

Barra's 

In  original  pubiiAher's 
sheep.     Two    loaves 

with   agged  edges  ... 

Sotheby's 

1897 

86     0 

Lamb's,  Xo.  1 

Original   paper    covers 
as    issued.       Uncut. 
Last   page   not    cat 
open.       In    crimson 

morocco  case 

Edinburgh 

1898 

572    5 

Lamb's,  No.  2 

Pp.    11-238    (pp     223-4 
and  233-4  wanting), 

1 

loose  in  morocco  case 

Edinburgh 

1898 

13    0 

(game  Bale) 

All    these    copies,    with  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
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Lamb's,  were  neatly  bound  in  call  or  ball-calf,  with  gilt 
edges,  and  all  tbe  rest  ol  it,  and  with  the  orig^al  broad 
margins  cut  down  in  many  cases  to  the  smallest  compass. 
This  edition  of  Burns's  poems  was  one  of  the  most  elegant 
books  "Wilson,  ol  Kilmarnock,  ever  turned  out.  It  was 
beautifully  printed,  bound  in  blue  paper  boards,  with 
white  backing,  and  had  very  wide  margins,  making  an 
octavo  volume  (9  in.  by  5Jin.).  Many  of  the  copies  now 
in  existence  have  been  cut  down  by  the  binders,  into  whose 
hands  they  fell,  to  8  inches  and  even  7^  inches  in  height, 
thus  disfiguring  the  book  entirely.  The  tallest  cut  copy  is 
that  presented  to  the  Kilmarnock  Museum  by  Dr.  McLaren. 
It  measured  8f  inches  in  height.  Those  in  the  British 
Museum  measure  8  and  8;^  inches  respectively,  the  lormer, 
purchased  in  1850,  having  certain  blanks  filled  in  and 
misprints  corrected  by  the  poet. 

Mr.  Lamb's  No.  1 ,  copy,  which  brought  the  phenomenal 
price  of  £572  5s.,  was,  however,  unique.  It  was  in 
every  sense  a  perfect  copy.  It  was  uncut  and  in  the 
original  paper  covers  as  issued  Irom  the  printers,  and  the 
bidding  at  Dowell's  was  altogether  sensational.  The  copy 
had,  moreover,  quite  a  romantic  history.  During  the  first 
hall  ol  the  century  it  was  owned  by  a  Glasgow  lamUy 
named  Drummond,  who  seem  to  have  set  little  store 
upon  it,  for  at  the  Drummond  sale  in  1850  it  went  "lor  a 
song "  to  Dr.  Bums,  ol  Rochester,  among  a  lot  ol  odd 
volumes.  Twenty  years  later  Dr.  Bums,  who  was  a  native 
ol  Forlar,  offered  the  volume  lor  sale  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  Free  Public  Library  of  his  native  town,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Simpson,  Broughty-Ferry,  for 
£6  6s.,  which  was  ihen  considered  a  very  big  price  lor  a 
KUmamock  edition.  The  advertisement  ol  the  sale  pub- 
lished in  the  Dundee  Advertiser  ol  the  time  stated  that  "  about 
a  dozen  years  ago  a  similar  copy  was  sold  by  auction  in 
London  lor  £3  10s."  In  1 879  Mr.  Simpson  offered  to  sell  his 
copy  along  with  several  other  volumes  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Lamb, 
Dundee,  who  became  their  purchaser  at  £124,  ol  which  he 
allowed  £100  as  the  price  ol  the  Kilmarnock  "Bums." 
This  is  the  copy  which  nineteen  years  later  fetched 
£572  58.  at  the  Edinburgh  sale — nearly  eighteen  times 
as  much  as  Bums  paid  Wilson  for  the  whole  edition  ol 
600  copies ! 

Since  this  labulous  price  was  obtained  last  year  the  copy 
disposed  ol  at  Sotheby's  on  the  4th  inst.  was  the  only  one 
that  has  come  into  the  market,  and  that  it  should  pass  into 
Mr.  Sabin's  hands,  almost  without  competition,  lor  £96  is 
not  without  significance. 


Drama. 

"  The  Weather-Hen." 

"Whex  "  The  Weather-Hen  "  was  produced  at  an  experi- 
mental matinee  at  Terry's  a  couple  ol  weeks  ago,  it  was 
generally  recognised  to  be  an  extremely  clever  piece  ol 
work.  Now  that  it  has  been  put  into  the  evening  biU  at 
the  Comedy,  a  second  visit  more  than  confirms  the  favour- 
able impression  created  by  the  first. 

"The  Weather-Hen"  is  something  more  than  merely 
clever — it  is  also  extremely  bold.  Its  authors,  Messrs. 
Berte  Thomas  and  Granville  Barker,  have  chosen  their 
subject  courageously,  handled  it  in  a  manner  almost 
audacious  in  its  originality,  and  faced  the  issues  it  raises 
with  a  sincerity  and  a  directness  very  rare  on  the  English 
stage.  They  have  set  themselves  resolutely  to  draw 
from  the  life ;  to  see  things  and  people  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  they  are  conventionally  represented  to  be.  They 
have  not  sacrificed  truth  to  stage  effect.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  times  they  have  boldly  sacrificed  stage  effect 
to  truth,  and  thereby  secured  a  higher  effectiveness, 
which  the  mere  accomplished  craftsman  of  the  stage 
usually  misses. 


How  is  it  that  these  two  young  men,  who  have  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  written  for  the  stage  before,  have 
succeeded  where  so  many  more  experienced  playwrights 
fail  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  to  this  very  inex- 
perience of  theirs  that  they  owe  their  success.  They  have 
had  the  courage  of  inexperience,  the  rashness  ol  the 
beginner.  They  have  not  flinched  Irom  difficult  situations, 
or  fallen  back  upon  old  or  threadbare  devices  for  winning 
applause  or  bringing  down  a  curtain.  They  have  set 
themselves  to  write  a  play  which  shall  be  sincere,  which 
shall  mirror  life  as  it  is.  They  have  not  been  content 
merely  to  copy  other  men's  successes,  and  they  have  not 
been  exposed  to  that  great  temptation  of  the  skilled 
dramatist — to  repeat  their  own.  The  experienced  dramatist 
is  so  terribly  handicapped  when  he  wishes  to  give  us 
original  or  sincere  work.  He  knows  exactly  what  will 
"  go  "  on  the  stage,  and  he  is  naturally  chary  of  trying 
experiments.  He  has  a  recipe  for  a  drama— sound,  time- 
worn,  well  established.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  go  on 
turning  out  the  old  dish.  As  long  as  he  sticks  to  his 
recipe  success  is  fairly  certain.  If  he  varies  it,  failure  is, 
at  least,  possible.  He  has  his  reputation  to  consider — and 
he  does  not  vary  the  recipe.  The  authors  of  "  The 
Weather-Hen  "  were  fortimate  in  having  a  reputation  to 
make,  not  a  reputation  to  keep.  In  their  case  courage 
was  the  truest  prudence,  and  I  hope  the  result  will  justify 
them  financially  and  otherwise. 

WiU  it  justify  them  ?  It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy. 
It  is  possible  to  be  too  clever  for  the  London  stage  and  it 
it  is  very  easy  to  be  too  original.  "  The  Weather-Hen  " 
is  so  fresh,  so  startling  even  in  the  novelty  of  its  treatment, 
that  I  am  afraid  it  may  puzzle  more  people  than  it  will 
charm.  I  am  alraid  that  its  audiences  may  not  under- 
stand what  its  authors  are  doing.  What  they  are  doing 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  is  this — they  have  tried  to  put  upon 
the  stage  certain  characters  and  certain  incidents  such  as, 
given  certain  conditions,  might  be  met  with  in  ordinary  life. 
They  are  realists,  in  fact.  But  they  are  realists  with  a 
sense  of  humour.  They  have  taken  for  their  principal 
characters  an  unhappy  wife,  an  unfaithful  husband,  and  a 
chivalrous  but  callow  youth  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  wife 
from  her  husband's  ill-treatment.  Here  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  "serious"  drama,  for  reproaches,  recrimina- 
tions, for  the  business  of  the  ordinary  kind.  But  in 
ordinary  life  these  momentous  events  settle  themselves 
more  quietly  than  you  might  suppose.  A  youth  goes  off 
with  another  man's  wile.  Tragic,  no  doubt,  but  also 
slightly  ridiculous.  The  youth's  parents  start  in  pursuit. 
Decidedly  ridiculous.  The  youth's  conduct  is  chivalrous 
and  well-intentioned,  but  he  wUl  not  improbably  look 
rather  silly.  Here  is  our  authors'  opportunity  in  "  The 
Weather-Hen."  They  have  drawn  their  play  and  their 
persons  Irom  the  life,  and  they  have  retained  their  sense  ol 
humour.  We  feel  intensely  for  the  wile  ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  us  Irom  seeing  that  she  is  rather  a  vulgar  little 
person.  We  sympathise  with  the  chivalrous  youth ;  but 
when  he  takes  too  much  champagne,  and  otherwise  makes 
himself  ridiculous,  our  sympathy  does  not  prevent  us  from 
laughing  at  him.  We  sympathise  with  his  parents ;  but 
when  his  mother  laUs  asleep  in  her  chair,  and  his  lather 
has  his  encounter  with  the  faithful  manservant,  we  relish 
the  humour  of  the  situation  keenly. 

And  so  aU  through  "The  Weather-Hen"  we  are  per- 
mitted to  see  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  the  serious 
issues  do  not  prevent  us  from  laughing,  nor  does  the 
laughter  prevent  our  taking  a  poignant  interest  in  the 
serious  issues.  It  is  wonderfully  clever  and  wonderfully 
stimulating  to  those  who  like  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  the 

Public ? 

Well,  time  will  show.  The  play  is  admirably  acted,  not 
merely  by  Miss  Mcintosh  and  Mr.  Graham  Browne,  but 
by  the  whole  company.  It  deserves  success :  I  hope  it 
wiU  achieve  it. 

St.  J.  H. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Gongreve  has  been  denied  the  not  alto- 
gether unique  experience  of  being  a  reader  of  his  own 
obituary  notice  in  the  lYmes.  Nobody  would  have  appre- 
ciated more  than  he  the  points  of  the  leading  article  in 
which  his  epitaph  is  summed  up  in  every  sentence  as 
"  Failure."    A  fighting-man  the  writer  in  question  rather 

Eicturesquely  than  truly  sketches  him ;  but  he  would  not 
ave  sought  to  set  aside  the  TiiMS  verdict.  Nor  need 
anybody  seek  to  do  so  on  his  account ;  though  the  thought 
arises  that  with  Gongreve,  as  with  many  others,  success 
may  come  in  other  ways  than  from  the  path  in  which 
a  man  set  out  to  win  it.  It  is  true  tliat  Gongreve 
had  no  great  congregation;  he  did  not  head  a  visible 
church,  or  add  to  the  number  of  powers  upon  whom 
a  Parliamentary  candidate  must  call  at  election  times. 
But  the  work  he  did  was  a  work  of  leavening  others; 
and  nobody  wUl  deny  that  his  general  principles — 
all  tending  to  the  elevation  of  Man — are  those  which 
have  triumphed  all  along  the  line,  in  politics,  in  the  pulpit, 
in  literature.  On  that  point  the  writer  in  the  Times  strikes 
a  strangely  discordant  note  when  he  proclaims  over  the 
grave  of  Gongreve  that  "the  great  teachers  of  physical 
science  are  in  no  mood  to  put  himianity  in  a  false  position 
of  overwhelming  importance.  Some  tenants  of  the  nearest 
ant-heap,"  the  leader-writer  adds,  "may  hold  that  the 
individual  ant  should  worship  the  corporate  ant-heap.  It 
is  not  the  tendency  of  modem  science.  There  is  no  sign 
that  it  will  ever  be  such."  The  Worshippers  of  Humanity, 
on  the  strict  lines  of  Gongreve,  may  be  few  in  number, 
as  the  Titnes  writer  says,  and  says  again  ;  but,  if  numbers 
are  really  to  be  the  test,  where,  after  all,  will  this  frank 
Worship  of  Inhumanity  find  its  place  ? 


The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Butland  was  quite  un- 
expected, the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  to  German 
waters  being  made  on  his  account  rather  than  on  hers. 
The  Duke  early  lost  his  first  beautiful  wife;  and,  after 
a  widowerhood  of  eight  years,  in  which  he  made  politics 
his  distraction,  he  found  his  second  wife  in  a  lady  of 
most  amiable  disposition  and  with  tastes  and  aims 
similar  to  his  own.  The  Duchess,  now  dead,  must 
rank  among  the  many  wives  whose  devotion  makes 
memorable  an  age  which  also  saw  the  passing  of  the 
Divorce  Acts — opposed  with  fiery  ardour  by  Lord  John 
Manners,  as  he  then  was,  from  his  place  in  Parliament. 
She  loved  public  life,  so  far  as  it  affected  her  husband's 
interests ;  she  knew  the  story  of  the  Yoimg  England  move- 
ment by  heart ;  preferred  Coningsby  among  the  novels  of 
Disraeli ;  and,  while  a  deeply  pious  woman  (of  High 
Ghurch  sympathies),  did  her  best  to  enter  into  many 
mundane  interests,  particularly  those  connected  with  art, 
as  expounded  to  her  by  Lady  Granby.  Of  her  face,  the 
best  records  are  those  made  by  the  delicate  pencil  of  her 
daughter-in-law. 


The  Duchess  of  Rutland  was,  however,  a  woman  of 
domestic  affairs  first,  and  a  votary  of  the  arts  afterwards. 
Her  music  was  mediocre,  and  her  few  contributions  to 
magazines  and  newspapers  were  frankly  evidences  not  so 
much  of  any  literary  ability  as .  of  her  good-natured 
acquiescence  in  editorial  requests.  Her  simple  dressing 
was  done  so  unostentatiously  that  it  was  imitated,  not 
reacted  from,  by  her  daughters.  The  Duke  has  lost  not 
only  an  Excellent  wife,  but  a  most  able  assistant  in  the 
management  of  his  estates,  and  an  accountant  on  the 
hearth. 


strawberries  in  Dean's  Yard — music  in  Westminster  Abbey ; 
and,  given  the  venue,  the  prelude  to  "  Parsifal,"  and  the 
voice  of  Miss  Clara  Butt,  this  must  be  pronounced  the 
queen  of  the  afternoon  parties  of  the  present  season.  The 
cloisters,  and  then  the  stalls  and  transept  of  the  Abbey, 
bloomed  with  an  audience  that  stirred  softly  at  the  close 
of  music  it  might  not  applaud.  Miss  Butt's  voice  acquired 
almost  startling  force  and  splendour  under  the  roof  of  that 
high  nave;  and  as  to  the  prelude  to  "Parsifal,"  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  at  the  organ  renewed  one's  conviction 
that  of  all  phrases  of  music,  the  "  Take  ye  and  eat "  and 
the  "I  shall  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,"  from 
Bach's  "Passion,"  and  these  twelve  or  so  notes  that 
begin  Wagner's  mystic  opera,  are  the  most  wonderful  yet 
uttered.  '  •  .'.1'. .';; 


The  sale  of  Arab  horses  at  Grabbet  Park  last  Saturday 
afternoon  brought  together  a  very  cosmopolitan  crowd. 
One  buyer  of  horses  arrived  after  a  journey  of  six  days 
and  six  nights ;  but  a  large  jwrtion  of  the  company  present 
were  neighbours,  who  came  as  to  a  garden  party.  The 
literary  interest,  either  by  achievement  or  inheritance,  could 
not  be  absent  where  Mr.  Wilfrid  and  Lady  Anne  Blunt 
were  host  and  hostess.  Lord  Lytton,  too,  was  there,  and 
two  of  his  sisters ;  so  was  Mr.  Evelyn,  of  Wotton.  Two 
publishers  looked  on.  Life  in  a  tent,  with  Arabs 
at  hand,  was  considered  very  pleasant  at  luncheon,  and 
especially  while  Mr.  WiUrid  Blunt  was  speaking.  "Once," 
he  said,  "he  was  in  diplomacy;  but  he  had  now  a  serious 
career:  that  of  a  horse-breeder."  The  point  was  prettily 
made,  particularly  as  Mr.  Blunt  had  on  either  hand  Lady 
Lytton  and  Lady  Dufferin,  both  of  them  ex-ambassadresses, 
and  had  just  had  his  health  proposed  by  Sir  Hugh  Wynd- 
ham,  freshly  settled  in  his  own  Sussex  after  a  life  spent  in 
Eastern  embassies.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt  has  his  own  "ideas 
about  India";  and  three  of  its  Vice-Queens  were  of  the 
Grabbet  company. 

If  reporting  in  the  House  of  Gommons  is  a  decaying 
art,  the  reporting  of  daily  events  does  not  seem  to  fare 
much  better.  Take  the  case  of  a  horse  sale  at  Grabbet, 
and  you  will  find  that  two  leading  morning  papers  make 
Lord  Hampton  deliver  the  little  speech  that  was  Sir  Hugh 
Wyndham's.  You  will  find  an  allusion  to  "  Mr.  Evelyn  of 
Woolton,"  and,  what  will  seem  of  more  consequence  to  the 
people  who  are  "in  no  mood  to  put  humanity  in  a  false 
position  of  overwhelming  importance,"  a  famous  horse 
mentioned  by  name  as  having  been  offered  for  sale  at  the 
reserve  price  of  one  hundred  guineas,  which  was  not 
offered  for  sale  at  all,  and  never  would  be  without  a 
reserve  of  many  times  that  sum.  The  man  who  devotes 
his  life  to  searching  for  contemporary  proof  that  the  Battle 
of  Agincourt  was  really  fought  on  a  Friday,  and  not  on  a 
Thursday,  may  well,  one  supposes,  be  daunted  in  his 
momencous  career  when  he  finds  the  inevitable  dis- 
crepancy between  fact  and  report  in  the  chronicles  of  his 
own  day.  .,  ,    , 


The  friends  of  Canon  and  Mrs.  Basil  Wilberforce  were 
entertained  this  week  with  that  unique  sequel  to  tea  and 


To  Mrs.  Goningsby  Disraeli  has  been  devised  by  her  father, 
Mr.  Edward  Silva,  a  fortune  of  £160,000,  subject  to  the 
life-interest  of  her  mother.  The  landed  property  in  Hants, 
however,  which  this  estimate  includes,  wUl  not  go  to 
Mrs.  Goningsby  Disraeli's  eldest  son,  who  succeeds  to 
Hughenden,  should  there  be  another  son  to  inherit  it. 
That  division  is  a  very  just  one,  but  it  may,  perhaps,  keep 
the  Disraelis  as  commoners.  It  has  always  been  under- 
stood that  if  any  considerable  wealth  came  to  the  head  of 
the  family  during  the  present  reign  a  peerage  would  be 
placed  at  his  disposal,  though  the  title  woidd  not  again  be 
Beaconsfield — the  Queen  being  the  jealous  guardian  of 
the  uniqueness  of  her  favourite  minister — but  probably 
Hughenden. 
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Correspondence. 

.   An  Author's  Complaint. 

SiK, — Allow  ire  to  correct  the  statements  made  con- 
cerning me  by  Mr.  Mullett  EUis  in  your  issue  of  July  8 
under  the  heading  "  An  Author's  Complaint." 

I  am  unconscious  of  any  previous  challenge  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  all  I  have  seen  of  the  case  appeared  to  me  to 
be  merely  advertising  matter  of  an  unusual  character  ;  but 
now  I  wish  to  say  that  the  words  attributed  to  me  are  not 
accurate,  but  misleading. 

Mr.  Ellis's  book  was  subscribed  here  in  the  usual  way 
on  Tuesday,  October  4,  1898,  and  a  record  was  made  of 
it,  in  case  it  should  be  inquired  for,  as  we  do  with  many 
hundred  books  every  year.  There  was  no  apparent  reason 
why  we  should  take  it  into  stock.  A  few  days  later 
Mr.  Ellis  sought  an  interview  with  me  to  persuade  me  to 
put  his  book  on  the  stalls.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  EUis,  had 
never  heard  of  him,  and  I  might  wisely  have  limited  my 
answer  to  the  usual  one,  that  we  would  await  a  demand 
for  it ;  but,  as  the  controversy  over  his  book  proves,  I  was 
over  frank  when  I  told  him  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  title 
of  his  book  was  open  to  objection,  and  was  likely  to  give 
offence  to  many  of  our  customers. 

The  conversation  was  unduly  prolonged,  taking  time 
I  coidd  ill  spare  on  Saturday  morning  (if  I  remember 
aright),  so  I  closed  it  by  a  decisive  statement  that  "  I 
might  be  overruled,  but  if  it  rested  with  me  the  book 
would  not  be  put  on  the  bookstalls  for  chance  sale.  All 
demand  for  it  would,  of  course,  be  met  as  usual."  This 
is  the  sole  ground  Mr.  ElHs  has  for  his  complaint  of 
"  literary  censorship."  He  appealed  at  once  to  the  firm, 
and  received  an  answer  which  Sir  Martin  Conway,  and 
probably  most  other  readers  of  the  correspondence,  accept 
as  conclusive  of  the  point. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  feature  of  the  case  that,  though 
the  book  has  been  so  vigorously  and  ingeniously  adver- 
tised by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  demand  for  it,  so  far  as  our  trade  is 
concerned,  has  been  met  by  a  dozen  copies. — I  am,  &c., 

"Wm.  Fred.  Kingdon. 

186,  Strand,  W.C. :  July  10,  1899. 

[This  correspondence  must  now  cease. — Ed.] 


"  Gaelic  Names  of  Plants." 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  who  inquires 
regarding  the  above  very  scarce  work,  I  may  say  that  the 
author  and  myself  have  at  present  a  new,  revised,  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  the  volume  in  the  press,  and 
hope  to  publish  it  by  the  end  of  this  month.  It  is  issued 
to  subscribers  at  Ts.  6d.,  and  if  your  correspondent  cares 
to  communicate  with  me  I  will  gladly  supply  him  with 
prospectus  and  other  particulars.— I  am,  &c., 

John  Mackay. 

9,  Blythswood-drive,  Glasgow  :  July  4,  1899. 


Old  Wykehamists. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  say  that  your  correspondent  Mr. 
Mercer  is  in  error  in  saying  that  T.  A.  Trollope  was 
omitted  from  my  History  of  Winchester  College.  He  and 
his  book  are  mentioned  on  p.  432  and  in  the  Index. 

Will  you  let  me  at  the  same  time  say  that  I  purposely 
omitted  claiming  Anthony  Trollope  as  a  Wykehamist, 
because  he  was  a  Harrovian,  not  a  Wykehamist.  It 
appears  to  me  ridiculous  to  claim  a  man  as  a  product  of  a 
school  at  which  he  spent  a  year,  which  he  thought  a  year 
of  misery,  before  going  to  another  school  at  which,  though 
he  disliked  it,  he  spent  several  years.  For  Winchester  to 
claim  Anthony  Trollope  or  Matthew  Arnold,  or  Coryat,  as 


■your  reviewer  did,  is  as  absurd  as  for  Rugby  to  claim  (as 
it  affects  to  do)  Lord  Selborne. 

But  I  may  be  content  to  be  attacked  for  omissions  when 
one  of  them  is  "the  fact  that  Cardinal  Newman  nearly 
became  a  Wykehamist."  If  one  had  to  mention  not  only 
every  one  who  spent  a  year  at  Winchester,  but  also  every 
one  who  might  have  spent  a  year  there,  if  they  had  not 
spent  it  elswhere,  I  fear  that  the  History  of  Winchester 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  catalogue  of  names,  and  if  I 
were  to  obey  your  reviewer,  a  Catalogue  Obscurorum 
Virorum. — I  am,  &c., 

34,  Elm-park-gardens  :                    Arthur  F.  Lbach. 
July  8,  1899.  _  . 


Mr.  Silas  Hocking's  Popularity. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hocking's  observations  on  my  article  call  for 
a  short  reply. 

He  has  misapprehended  me,  and  if  he  reads  the  article 
again  he  will  admit  it.  My  staternents  were  not  applied 
"without  qualification"  to  "the  great  body  of  Noncon- 
formists." They  were  definitely  limited  to  Dissenters  "  of 
the  trading  and  industrial  classes  " — the  "  multitude  "  at 
which  Mr.  Hocking  himself  says  he  has  aimed. 

I  am  as  well  aware  as  Mr.  Hocking  that  there  is  just 
as  much  artistic  culture  in  Nonconformity  as  elsewhere. 
My  acquaintance  with  Nonconformity  is  complete.  I 
know  it,  as  Mr.  Hocking  does,  from  the  inside.  I  have 
lived  in  the  very  core  of  it  during  the  most  impressionable 
years  of  my  life.  Its  traditions  are  part  of  me.  I  belong 
to  the  old  Dissenting  stock.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Hocking, 
or  even  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference, 
teaching  me  not  to  "  misunderstand"  Nonconformity  is 
grotesque. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  Her  Benny  that  "litera- 
ture and  the  arts  should  know  nothing  of  Episcopacy  or 
Dissent."  They  should  not ;  only  they  do.  Mr.  Hocking 
will  not  deny  that  the  bulk  of  his  public  is  a  Dissenting 
public.  To  ignore  that  fact  in  analysing  his  position 
would  therefore  be  absurd. — I  am,  &c., 

E.  A.  B. 


Letters  in    Prison. 

Sir, — Your  reference  last  week  to  the  prize  poets  of  the 
Ohio  State  Penitentiary  reminds  me  that  among  our  own 
gaol-birds  we  have  here  and  there  a  songster.  Prison  is  a 
home  of  many  talents,  and  it  might  be  wished  that  the 
best  of  them  had  better  cultivation.  At  the  time  that  I 
was  helping  in  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul's,  a  friend  on  the 
staff  of  a  London  prison  sent  me  a  selection  of  verses, 
grave  and  gay,  written  on  their  slates  by  convicts,  and 
copied  by  a  warder.  I  printed  ten  or  twelve,  which,  if  I 
may  trust  my  memory,  would  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  the  Academy's  American  specimens.  To  one 
of  them  a  rather  curious  interest  attached.  The  Home 
Secretary  does  not  allow  ladies  to  visit  the  "male  side" 
of  a  prison,  but  at  about  this  time  exception  was  made 
in  favour  of  a  certain  beautiful  princess.  The  occupant  of 
one  of  the  cells  she  was  shown  into  either  knew  or  guessed 
at  her  identity,  and  the  moment  the  lock  was  turned  on 
him  again,  he  left  his  loom,  and  wrote  the  princess  a 
sonnet  on  his  slate.  I  believe  it  was  handed  to  her,  on 
the  slate,  at  the  prison-gate.  If  it  were  not,  I  am  pretty 
sure  it  is  entombed  in  a  back  number  of  St.  Paul's.  You 
are,  unhappily,  right  in  saying  that  "the  cultivation  of 
letters  is  rare  "  in  prison ;  but  there  are  always  exceptions. 
The  last  time  I  visited  Wormwood  Scrubbs  Prison,  the 
chaplain,  who  is  also  the  librarian,  took  me  through  the 
library,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  variety  and  the  general 
excellence  of  its  contents-^fiction,  poetry,  history,  science, 
travels,  essays,  and  no  tracts  worth  speaking  of.  I  found 
even  French  and  Spanish  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and 
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some  Pitman  shorthand  books.  "  Was  there  any  demand 
for  these?"  I  asked  the  chaplain.  He  assured  me  that 
two  or  three  of  his  flock  had,  quite  unassisted,  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  French  and  Spanish,  that  works  on  his- 
tory and  science  were  always  more  or  less  in  use,  and  that 
a  few  of  the  prisoners  had  made  themselves  very  fairly 
proficient  in  shorthand.  I  have  always  believed  that  in 
our  English  prisons  the  life  of  the  intellect  is  under  the 
saddest  neglect.  The  Home  Office,  I  fancy,  is  not  un- 
sympathetic on  the  subject ;  but  it  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
average  prison  governor,  whom  I  have  found  the  most 
courteous  and  the  most  unblushingly  conservative  official 
in  any  service  in  Europe. — I  am,  &c., 

TiOHE  Hopkins. 
Majoot,  Heme  Bay:  July  3,  1899. 


Charles  Darwin. 

Sib, — I  feel  sure  I  may  rely  on  your  courtesy  to  allow 
me  a  brief  reply  to  Dr.  Walker's  letter,  since  the  point  at 
issue  between  us  appears  to  be  rather  in  my  use  of  the 
word  "  demonstration  "  than  in  any  difference  of  scientific 
opinion. 

Turning  to  Prof.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  I 
find  the  meaning  of  "  demonstrate  "  is  given  as  "  to 
show,  to  explain  fully."  Had  I  put  "  memorable  for  the 
demonstration,"  &c.,  Dr.  Walker's  criticism  would  be 
upheld  by  many,  if  by  no  means  all,  exponents  of  scientific 
opinion. 

In  order  to  avoid  raising  in  an  epitaph  this  still  debated 
question,  I  wrote  instead,  "  memorable  for  Ms  {i.e., 
Charles  Darwin's)  demonstration  of  the  law  of  evolution  " 
— there  may  be  any  number  of  others. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that,  without  my  knowledge, 
the  editor  of  Nature  has  seen  fit  to  reprint  my  inscription 
from  the  Academy  in  his  notes  of  last  week,  which  could 
hardly  have  occurred  were  the  scientific  phraseology 
unsound. — I  am,  &c.,  Edwin  Cakdross. 

22,  Seymour-street,  Portman-square,  W. : 
July  10,  1899. 


"  Man,  Past  and  Present." 

Sir, — May  I  ask  for  a  little  space  in  reply  to  the 
Reviewer,  who  now  endeavours  to  fasten  on  me  a  charge 
of  "  vagueness  and  inconsistency  "  by  a  quotation  in  which 
the  important  words  are  omitted  ?  Here  is  what  I  wrote, 
omissions  now  underlined  :  "  Europe  would  appear  to  have 
been  reached  by  two  routes,  first,  in  the  Stone  Ages,  across 
the  Mediterranean  at  several  points,  then  round  by  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Eurasian  steppe,  mainly  in  the  early  Metal 
Age,  or  in  the  period  intermediate  hetween  the  Neolithic  and 
the  Bronze  Age,  the  ^neolithic  Period  of  Italian  archeologists. 
Both  routes  were  followed  by  both  types,"  &c.  Where 
now  is  the  "  inconsistency  "  ?  The  two  routes  here  in 
question  are  those  from  North  Africa  in  the  early  Stone 
Ages  into  Europe  and  into  Asia.  Then  these  primsoval 
movements  of  the  proto-Caucasians  were  followed  after 
an  immense  interval — in  the  early  Metal  Age^by  the 
comparatively  recent  migrations  of  the  Teutons  from  the 
Eurasian  steppe,  and  of  the  Kelts  from  Asia  Minor,  both 
being  of  Aryan  speech  before  their  appearance  in  Europe, 
but  of  two  types,  the  former  long-headed,  the  latter  round- 
headed.  This  is  the  problem  which  I  desire  merely  to 
have  correctly  stated,  not  discussed,  in  your  columns. — 
I  am,  &c.,  A.  H.  Keank. 

Hampstead:  July  10,  1899. 


Our  Literary  Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  40. 

Thk  late  R.  L.  Stevenson,  in  one  of  his  letters,  thus  drafted  the 

opening  of  an  imaginary  story  : 

The  notary,  Jean  Rosaignol,  had  been  sammoned  to  the  top 
of  a  grreat  honse  in  the  Isle  St.  Loais  to  make  a  will ;  and  now, 
his  duties  finished,  wrapped  in  a  warm  ro<{UeIaure  and  with  a 
lantern  swinging  from  one  hand,  he  issaed  from  the  mansion 
on  his  homeward  way.  Little  did  he  think  what  strange 
adventnres  were  to  befall  him  I 

At  this  point  it  broke  off.    We  asked  our  readere,  last  week,  to 
narrate  one  of  Rossignol's  adventures. 

The  result  has  not  been  so  exciting  or  interesting  as  we  could 
have  wished,  and  no  romancists  of  high  attainments  hare  come  to 
light.  The  most  promising  contribution  is  that  of  W.  M.  Ardagh, 
23,  Inverness-terrace,  London,  W.,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

Jean  Rossignol's  AnvKNTnuK. 

He  is  accosted  by  a  man  as  M.  le  Notaire,  and  told  he  is  awaited. 
He  is  taken  to  a  houE>e  unknown  to  him.  His  companion  gives  a 
password,  and  he  is  shown  into  a  room  with  two  priests.  From 
their  exclamations  of  annoyance  he  gathers  that  he  has  been 
brought  by  mistake.  On  his  declaring  himself  a  notary,  the  elder 
priest  suggests  that  he  can  do  the  required  work.  This  is  to  draw 
up  a  deed  of  gift  of  Mile.  Marie  Vallence  in  favour  of  the  brother- 
hood of  S.  Jacques,  on  her  taking  the  veil.  Mile.  Marie  is  called  to 
sign.  Ro'signol  insists  on  explaining  to  her  the  technical  language 
nf  the  document.  She  refuses  to  sign  and  demands  to  see  him  alone. 
He  affirms  her  legal  right  to  do  so.  Marie  confesses  that  she  is  in 
love,  and  asks  Rossignol  to  help  her  escape.  He  denies  that  it  is 
part  of  his  legal  duties.  She  scorns  him  and  tells  him  that  the  wine 
on  the  table  is  drugged  and  intended  for  him.  One  priest  returns. 
Marie  forces  him  to  drink.  He  becomes  insensible.  She  takes  hia 
cloak  and  escapes,  followed  by  Rossignol.  He  knows  the  password, 
and  they  reach  the  street.  They  are  followed.  Rossignol  wounds 
the  first  pursuer,  who  has  insulted  Marie.  They  reach  the  quay  and 
take  refuge  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel.  They  are  traced,  and  after  an 
altercation  with  the  captain  the  hold  is  searched,  but  a  rat  upsetting 
the  lantern  the  party  see  nothing.  The  captain  refuses  to  waste 
more  time  as  he  starts  with  the  tide.  The  pursuers  are  turned  off, 
and  the  fugitives  are  safe. 

Among  others  are  these  ; 

Summary  of  Jban  Rossignol's  Adventubk. 

A  woman  from  a  window  above  tells  him  that  he  will  be  stopped 
and  questioned  about  the  will.  She  asks  if  she  is  right  in  saying 
that  in  it  M.  D'Aubriot  has  left  everything  to  Mile.  Germaine 
D'Aubriot,  and  that  his  sons,  Michael  and  Paul,  are  only  mentioned 
in  the  entail.  He  answers  in  the  affirmative,  on  which  she  begs 
him  when  questioned  to  divide  the  fortune  between  the  two  brothers, 
giving  Michael  the  larger  sum  on  account  of  "  the  autumn  of  1780." 
He  is  attacked  as  predicted,  and  answers  as  directed,  upon  wh'ch  his 
capturer,  who  is  Michael  D'Aubriot,  a  notorious  scoundrel,  persists 
on  his  returning  to  drink  to  his  success.  He  signals ;  Paul  and 
other  men  appear,  and  all  enter  the  house.  The  news  is  told.  A 
lovely  girl  enters,  and  Rossignol  recognises  her  as  his  instructress. 
She  informs  Michael  that  D'Aubriot  is  dead,  and  a  tumult  arises. 
Paul  wishes  the  will  immediately  ;  but  Michael,  objecting  to  dead 
men's  rooms  at  midnight',  suggests  that  Rossignol  shall  repeao  it. 
Overpowed  by  wine,  Jean  confuses  names  and  sums  and  Michael 
detects  treachery.  Paul's  terror  betrays  him.  They  ru«h  at  him. 
Germaine  deluges  the  lamp  with  ale  [I  J  and  manages  to  escape  with 
him  ;  she  lets  him  out  at  a  side  door,  entrusting  him  with  a  scrap 
of  paper  to  Count  Kercova.  He  reads  it  by  a  lamp,  as  follows  : 
"  The  gold  is  mine.  Arnault  is  back.  Save  me.  They  will  make 
me  marry  him.— Gbrmaisk."  [G.  M.  W.,  Hull] 

The  Notary. 

Samvtary. — The  testator  has  four  nephews  :  (1)  Frangois,  (2) 
Gaspard,  (B)  Roger,  (4)  Femand,  married  to  Rossignol's  daughter. 
"Testator  leaves  aU  to  his  '■  second  surviving  nephew,"  so  as  to 
exclude  Frangois,  and  keep  property  together.  Francois  waylays 
Rossignol,  compels  him  to  divulge  nature  of  will  ;  Gaspard  appears, 
brothers  quarrel,  Fran9oi8  kills  Gaspard,  and  is  shot  by  police  officer 
in  self-defence. 

"  Mon  Dieu !  "  ejaculated  Rossignol,  "  how  wonderful,  how  deeply 
interesting,  and,  ah,  how  beautifully  complicated  are  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence.  Francois,  Gaspard  are  alike  its  tools ;  my 
heart  bleeds  for  the  worthy  Roger,  who  will  do  well,  however,  to 
submit  to  its  decrees.  All  goes  admirably  well  ;  still  the  old  man's 
constitution  is  absurdly  good,  and  the  thing  that  happens  is  the 
unforeseen  ;  if  Providence  bad  seen  fit  to  give  me  earlier  and  fuller 
instructions  as  to  its  method  of  procedure,  Marie  need  not  have 
received  so  large  a  dot."    Thus  musing,  our  worthy  Rossignol  picked 
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his  steps  gingerly  across  the  Camargue  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
knew  perfectly  well  that  if  he  only  succeeded  in  keeping  his  shoes 
clean,  his  hands,  heart,  brain,  and  conscience  might  be  trusted  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Suddenly  he  stopped  short.  "  Ah,"  he 
chuckled,  "  heaven  is  kind,  my  lantern  is  still  alight,  and — yes — 
I  hear  it— I  hear  the  passing  bell."  [T.  C,  Baxted.] 

Jban  Rossignol's  Adventube. 

He  walked  briskly  for  a  few  moments,  then  paused.  The  moon 
shone  out  suddenly,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  Hotel  Lambert 
he  saw  a  man  crouching. 

In  those  lawless  days  the  Isle  St.  Louis  and  its  neighbour,  the 
Isle  de  la  Cite,  were  dangerous  places  at  night.  Jean  Rossignol 
knew  that  one  reckless  man  would  risk  anything  coald  he  possess 
himself  of  the  will  just  drawn  up. 

He  looked  behind  him  from  time  to  time,  and  his  stout  heart 
quailed.  He  did  not  carry  the  will  on  his  person,  but  he  had  a  far 
more  important  docnment  in  a  secret  pocket  next  his  heart. 

He  listened.  There  were  footsteps— stealthy,  hurried  ;  he  was 
followed.  I 

His  precious  letter  was  worth  more  than  life  to  him,  and  to  the 
brightest  star  of  the  Court  of  France,  the  lady  he  worshipped  from 
afar  ;  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies  it  meant  ruin. 

He  hastily  took  the  paper  from  his  pouch,  kissed  it,  tore  it  to 
atoms.  Some  he  swallowed,  the  others  he  threw  into  the  gutter 
and  trampled  them  in  the  mire.  . 

He  wa3  only  just  in  time.  Four  ruffians  fell  upon  hiin.  Efe  was' 
bound  hand  and  foot,  gagged^helpless. 

Next  morning  what  was  once  the  trim  notary  lay  blood-stained 
and  dazed  on  the  Parvis  Notre  Dame,  murmuring,  "  She  is  safe." 

Jean  Bossignol  bore  all  hi^  life  the  traces  of  his  adventure  on  this 
terrible  night. 

[Mrs.  F.,  Windlesham.] 


Rossignol  led 
Dim  figures   seated 


Heavy  hand  on  shoulder.      "  Follow  me  ! 
though  hypnotised  to  dark  rock  chamber. 

round  a  i\iz  stone.  "  We  know  contents  of  wUl.  Dead  man  was 
one  of  us.  To  administer  the  trust  properly  you  roust  also  become 
a  Vaurien."  Horrible  oiths.  Notary  stripped  to  waist.  Branded 
with  crossed  daggers.  "  Now  read  the  will  I  "  "  Messires,  there  is 
some  mistake  ;  the  defunct  left  his  fortune  to  the  Bonnes  Soeurs 
without  let  or  hindrance."  Uproar  I  "  Traitor  !  he  has  deceived 
us !  We  cannot  absolve  you  from  your  oath.  You  are  now  a 
Vaurien.  All  your  goods  and  chattels  are  forfeit  to  the  cause." 
Rossignol  is  despatched  to  the  convent  to  cajole  the  Sisters  to 
surrender  half  the  dead  man's  fortune  to  fictitious  relatives, 
supposed  to  be  starving.  Communion  at  convent.  Old  garden. 
White  frocks.  Lady  Abbess  is  former  friend  of  notary  and  dead 
man.  Rossignol,  having  found  legal  flaw  in  oath^  administered 
to  him,  tells  her  the  "  true  truth."  She  affects  compliance  with 
wishes  of  Vaurien  band.  They  proceed  to  allot  money,  prospec- 
tively, to  propagation  of  dark  secrets  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Ros'iunol  employed  continually  as  go-between.  Brings  dead  man's 
strong-box  to  rock  chamber.  Opens  it  in  presence  of,  all  the 
Vauriens.  Terrible  explosion  I  Bomb  concealed  in  lock  I  All  the 
Vauriens  are  killed.  Rossignol  escapes  by  a  miracle  and  joins  Lady 
Abbess,  who  has  received  from  strange  hand  all  the  documents 
entitling  convent  to  property. 

[F;  S.,  London.] 

Replies  received  also  from  G.  C.  P.,  London  ;  E.  H.,  Ledbury  ; 
L.  K.,  Highgate  ;  J.  F.  H.,  London  ;  H.  G.  H.,  Aldeburgh  ;  J.  D.  A., 
Ealing. 


Competition  No.  41.     '■  ■'  ■^• 

No  really  satisfactory  poem  on  the  strawberry  exists.  The  present 
time  gives  such  excellent  opportunity  for  collecting  material  for 
such  a  poem  that  we  make  it  the  subject  of  this  week's  comiietition. 
For  the  best  eulogy  of  the  strawberry  we  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea. 
The  poem  must  not  exceed  twenty-four  lines  ih  length  ;  and  if 
strawberries  and  cream  are  mentio|ied  they  must  not  be  called 
"  a  dream." 

Bulks.  "'  '^  '     ' '    ' 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  July  18.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  in  the  second  column  of  p.  72  or  it  can-  ■ 
not  enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
— both  Christian  name  and  surname— and  addresses  should  always 
be  given  :  we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers.  Competitors 
sending  more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany 
each  attempt  with  a  Separate  ooupon,  or  stampj  for  the  same  ; 
otherwise  the  first  to.be  looked.ai  will  alone  bo  considered. 


iiy.  71 

In  a  London  Alley. 

The  gay,  strong  fl^re  and  the  long,  loud  laugh. 
Make  the  dingy  street  forlorner,;  '• 

Blue-eyed,  red-lipped,  comes  six-and-a-half  -  ?  .► 

With  empty  jug  round  the  corner. 

The  little  bare  shoulder  gleams  so  bright, 
While  the  red  ragged  petticoat  flutters. 

Ah  !  how  shall  the  poor  little  soul  keep  white. 
Dragged  through  these  London  gutters  ? 

Ada  B.  Baker. 
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Announcements. 

fTms  next  yolume  in  Messrs.  Gay  &   Bird's   "Bibelots"   will 
■  be  The  World  of  Books,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Messrs.  E,  &  H.  Lumley  will  shortly  sell  by  auction  a 
selection  of  valuable  documents  from  Bedgebury  Mansion 
House.  Among  them  are  letters  fi-om  Thackeray,  Rogers, 
Hugo,  Scott,  Beaconsfield,  and  Gladstone.  ; 


*,.f*  Special  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume 
of  the  Academy  can  he  supplied  for  Is.  each.  The  price  of  the 
hound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9d.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery-lane.   , :     .'  ,,;  v  .i,.'; 
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MESSRS. H.*  H.  LUMLBYbegtomnounoe 
that  tlmr  will  hold  a  SALE  liv  AOOTION  >t  tliolr 
ROOMS  in  ST.  JAMK8S  llnrsE.  k  Si.  .Tamfe'n  Street,  at 
an  eariT  date,  of  a  •iiiiintity  of  Valuable  aud  IntereatiUK 
LITERARY  and  IIISTOBIUAI,  1'APKR.S.  Inoludlni!  un- 
publUhedljetterior  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  otIuT  (ienerals 
of  tlie  Peuiusular  War.  Hfmllmr  ralnable  Letters  from  Cabinet 
MinlBU'in  aud  oth.r  Political  PerHmagea,  and  fiom  Thackeray, 
Onibbe,  Roffera,  Victor  Hugo,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  otiieni. 
Letter!  of  I^rd  PalDienton.  Geo.  CuiDfng,  Lord  Caatleraa«h. 
the  Earl  of  BeaoODStteld,  w.  £.  Uladatone.  Jeffenoa  DaTjs. 
General  Lee,  and  nianr  other  diitii.gnlihed  penoDl  In  the 
Politioal,  Clerical,  Literary,  and  Social  ntnki  of  a  period  early 
in  the  century  up  to  ]K!W,  a  careful  exclusion  haring  been 
exercised  of  all  Letters  of  livinft  i)ersouB. 

To  be  viewed  two  days  before  the  Sale.  The  Catalogue  mar 
l>e  had  of  Mes.ni.  Lumlets,  the  Auctioneers,  of  St.  Jamess 
Haus^  lit,  St.  James's  Street,  8.W. 

OYAL    VICTORIA     COLLEGE 

(McGILL  UNIVERSITY,  HOMTREAL). 

APPLICATIONS  are  Invited  for  the  position  of  WARDEN. 
or  LADY  PRINCIPAL,  in  this  lustitution.  which  is  to  be 
opened  iu  September  as  a  Residential  College  for  Women 
Students.  Applicants  should  state  experience,  and  also  iu 
what  branch  of  University  Study,  if  any.  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  Lecture  or  Teach.— For  further  information  tpply  tj 
the  PaixciPAL,  Mcttill  Dniveraity,  Montreal,  Canada. 


R 


B 


CHOUGH       of      DERBY. 


MrNIOIPAL    TECHNICAL    COLLEGE, 
APPLICATIONS     are    invited     for    the    appointment    of 


PRINCIPAL  to  the  above  College.    Salary  £500  per  annum. 

Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  appli    " 
undersigned. 


Applications  must  be   sent    in    not   later  than   Tuesday, 
July  26th. 
Caavassing  in  any  form  will  be  a  disqualification. 

WILLIAM  COOPER,  Honorary  Secretary, 
Derby,  June  2Sth,  l^m. 

THE    MARIA    GREY    TRAINING    COL- 
LEGE. Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury.  London,  N.W. 

A  FULL  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  preparation  for  the 
CAMBRIDGE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATE  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  is  oCFered  to  Ladies  who  desire  to 
l>ecomc  Teachers. 

Kindergarten  Teachers  are  also  prepared  for  the  Higher  Cer- 
tificate of  the  National  Frotfbel  Union.  Junior  .Students  are 
prepare<l  for  the  Cambridfte  Higher  Local  Examinations. 

SchoIarBh'os  ottered  in  all  Divisions. 

COLLEliE  YEAR  BEGINS   SEPTEMBER  13th,  1899. 

The  Wiiikworth  Hall  of  Residence  for  Tweoty-one  Students 
will  be  openpd  opposite  the  ColleRe  in  Septeraher,  1899. 

Address  Miss  Ai.rcE  Woods,  Princiiial,  The  Maria  Grey 
Training  College,  r^alusbury  Road,  Brondesbury.  N.W. 

DARWIN  on  TRIAL  at  the  OLD  BAILEY. 
By  DEMOCRITUS.  With  an  Appendix,  Jddicml 
ScAltDAr.s  and  Ebroks,  showing  Mrs.  Grundy's  Attempt  to 
Interfere  with  the  Publication  of  Scientific  Works  at  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Honble. 
the  Home  Secretary,    Bound  in  cloth,  post  free,  2a. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  ILLUSION  of  FREE- 
WILL and  CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  By 
A.  HAMON,  Professor  in  the  New  University  of  Brussels.  A 
most  valuable  Contribution  to  the  Literature  on  the  all-atisorb- 
ing  Question  of  Determinism  and  Free- Will.    Post  free,  3s.  6d. 

Thk  Unitersitt  Press,  Limited,  Watford,  London. 


JUST  BEADY, 

THE  AMBITIONS  of  ST.  PAUL.    By  Rev. 

W.  GARRETT  HORDKR. 

CowTBKTs :  CoDcernitig  Ambition — Three,  not  One 
—The  First  Ambition— The  Second  Ambition— The 
Third  Ambition. 

"  This  little  book  is  laden  with  many  a  preciouE 
thought."— CAWtfiian  Age. 

Crown  Bvo,  Ilhistrated,  price  2s.  6d,,  post  free. 

CONVICTED  OF  HEROISM.     A  Tale  of 

Jcihn  Penrr,  Miirlyr,  1559—1593.     liy  HERBERT 
M.    WHITE,    B.A,      lUa.-itrated   by    Frank    H. 
Simpsuii, 
"OiiKQt  to  biive  a  larf^  sale  in  onr  schools  and 
churches."— A.  K.  Huttom,  Esq,,  M.P. 


London :  21  k  28,  FnmiTal  Street,  Holborn,  B.C. 
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MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Month?,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  EKTERED  AT  ANT  DATE, 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectases  of  Terms  free  on  application. 


BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplns  Copies  of  Books  always  ON 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  POR 

BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30   to   34,    NSW  OXFOBD    STREET 

241,    Brompton    Boad,    B.W. ;    48,    Qaeen  Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Loxsos ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arcade,  Mutcbxstxb. 

LONDON        LIBRARY, 
8T.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  8.W. 

Patkoh-H.R.H.  the  PR  INC  B  OP  WALES,  K.O. 
Peesidihi-LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Era. 
Vioi-PHMiDiim-The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOCR.  M.I'.,  the 
BlihtReT.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT 
RPENCER,  E«l.  i  the  Right  Hon.  W.E.  H.LECKV,  M.P., 
D.C.L. 
T»usTiM-Blght  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DnPP,  Eight  Hon. 
Sir  JOHN  LOBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  oj 
R08EBERY.  „  .  .  . 

The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volaroes  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature,  in  Various  LauRuages.  Subscription,  £3 
a  year  ;  Life-Membership,  acconlinir  to  a«e.  Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  autl  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Rea<liuK 
Room  Open  from  10  till  haH-p«t  6.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth 
Edition,  2  volt.,  royal  8ro,  price  218. ;  to  Members.  16s. 
C.   T.   HAGBEBQ   WRIGHT.  LL.D., 

Secretary  and  Ubrarlan. 

■BTABLIBHES    18n. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWOAND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
num  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £1 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchaaM  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

Por  the  encoursgement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  snms 
jn  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOdETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  OUINKAS   FEB   MOnTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

BOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAKD 

VOR  riVa  SHILLIMOS  FEB  MOMTB. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMABACK,wtthfuUvarUoulan,pait  (raa 
FRANCIS  RATENSOROFT.  Hanagar. 


A  Thin  Cocoa. 

EPPS'S 

The  choicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natural  Coooa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  Rive  forth  their 
excess  of  oil,  leaving  for  UBea  Bnely-flavoured  powder- »  pro- 
duct which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  con- 
sisterce  of  tea,  of  which  it  is  now  with  many,  beneflctally  taking 
the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant 
supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system 
S  Id  only  in  laltelled  tins.  If  unable  to  obtain  it 
tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  Pent  post  free  for  9  stamps. 
Eri's  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homceopalhic  Chemists,  Londoa  . 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 


22  July,  1899. 


The  Academy. 
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OATALOQUES. 


S  OTHER AN'S     PRICE     CURRENT 
of  LITERATURE. 

No.  589.  just  publiBheO, 

COKTAIHING  THE   USUAL  GOOD  BELKCTION  OF 

SECOND-HAND    BOOKS,   MANY   IN   CHOICE   LIBRARY 

BINDINGS. 

Sent  poet  free  from  Hknrt  Sotueras  &  Co..  BookBellers, 

140,  Strand,  W.C. ;  or  37.  Piccadilly.  W. 

WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  or  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
4,  Hanrletta  Street,  OoTent  Q&rden.  20,  South  Fredertok  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street.  Oxford. 

OATALOQUES   poet  free   on  application. 

BAEDEKEB^S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOURISTS*    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  folly  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  on  application 

DULAU  &  CO.,  37,  SoHO  Sqcare.  Lohdom,  W. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING  SELL  k  RAILTON,  Limited,  high^claas 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gouirh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Btreet,E.C.,havespecially-built  Rotiry  and  other  fast  Machines 
for  printiDR  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  speoialiy-built 
Uaohines  tor  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  18,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commenoe 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising and  PuDlishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  '*  Africanism,  London." 

BOOKS  OUT-OF-PRINT  SUPPLIED 
—Please  state  wants.  Catalogues  free.  We  offer 
••CASSELL'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIC  DICTIONARY,"  14  Vols.. 
New,  aOs.  pub.  £7  78.  WANTED,  "SOLDIERS  THREE," 
1888.— HoLLANO  Co..  Book  Merchants,  Birmingham. 


BOOKS  WANTED,  at  Prices  affixed.— 
"Snob  and  GowDsmau,"  1829-30,  £5. —  "The  Oenn," 
18&J.  £2.-"old  Paris,"  1S78.  £2.-"  The  Lover's  T:»I»;."  183:!.  £5. 
-Borrows"  *' Wild  Walus,"  1862,  £1.— Mo.>re*s  "Alps  in  ISW."  £3. 
—Titmarsh's'- Comic  Tales."  )>41.  £5.— "Queen  Mab."  1813,  £7 
—  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  I8«(),  £2.— "Pauline:  a  fragment," 
1833.  £20.  2.000  Books  Wanted  at  fancy  prices.  List  free.— 
EDWARD  BAJCEirS  GRE.\T  BOOKSHOP,  Birmingham. 

AMATEUR  AUTHORS,  and   all   Literary 
People,  desiring  to  REACH  the  PUBLIC  in  the  best 
risible  way,  should  write  to  "MAGAZINE,"  L.  H.  Woods 
Co.,  1I-,  Ludgate  Hill.  LondoD.  E.C. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Presp.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  —  Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  DaliiAS,  C,  Fumival  Street,  London,  E.Q. 

TYPE- W KITING    promptly  and   accurately 
done.     lOd.  per  I.000  words,     ftunples  and  r^erenoes. 
Multi-Copies.- AddreH,  Miss  E.  M.,  IS,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 

THE  SOLICITORS* TYPE-WRITING  CO., 
tJ8H,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  type  AUTHORS'  MSS.  in- 
telligently and  quickly.  8i>ecial  rates  for  contracts.  Typing 
in  foreign  languages. 

THE  LONDON  COMMERCIAL  OFFICES 
of  SHORTHAND  and  TYPE-WRITINr;.  —  Special 
terms  for  large  'luaotities.  MS3.  carefully  typed.  Transla- 
tions, Legal  and  Geneial  Copying.  Lady  Clerks  received  and 
tratnedfor  office  routine.  Appointmenttjobtaineii  fur  same.— 
Address  im  and  117.  Hulborn,  EC. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 
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OYAL    VICTORIA     COLIiKGE 

(McOILL  CNIVERSITY,  MONTREAL). 

APPLICATIONS  are  invitwl  for  the  positiou  of  WARDEN, 
or  LADY  PRINCIPAL,  iu  this  luBtitution.  which  is  to  be 
opened  iu  Septemiter  as  a  Kesidential  College  for  Women 
Hludeuts.  Applicants  should  state  experience,  and  also  in 
what  branch  of  University  Study,  if  any,  they  would  Ije  pre- 
pared to  Lecture  or  Teach For  further  information  Epply  to 

the  PaiKciPAL,  MctJiU  buiyerfiity,  Montreal.  Canada. 

TECHNICAL       COLLEGE, 
HUDDERSPIELD. 

pKiscipii^S.  a.  RAWSON,  D.Sa 

The  LECTDRESHIl'  iu   ART  ia   VACANT.    Salary,  £250 

per  annum.      Applications  must  be    sent  in  not  later  than 

August  aist,  to  the  Principal.    Statement  of  duties  will  be 

forwarded  on  application. 

T.  THORP,  Secretary. 


SUNDERLAND  SCHOOL  of  ART.— 
WANTED,  on  September  4th,  a  FIRST  ASSISTANT 
MASTER  for  DESIGN  and  GENERAL  WORK.  Opportu- 
nities for  study.  Salary,  £^  per  annum,— Partioulais  from 
Head  Master. 


u 


NIVERSITY    of    GLASGOW. 


CHAIR    OF    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  University  Court  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  will  in  the 
mouth  of  October  iirocded  to  APPOINT  a  PROFESSOR  to 
ocjupy  the  above  Chair  in  this  University,  recently  rendered 
vacant. 

The  Professor  will  be  required  to  enter  on  his  duties  from 
1st  October  next,  from  which  date  the  appointment  will  take 
eO'ect. 

The  normal  salary  of  the  Chair  is  £1,000.  subject  to  §  VIII.  {!') 
and  (3)  of  Ordinance  :!.5.  The  Chair  has  an  otHcial  residence 
attached  to  it. 

The  appointment  is  made  ad  vitam  aut  culpam,  and  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  a  pension  on  conditions  prescribed  by 
Ordinance. 

Each  applicant  should  lodge  with  the  undersigned,  who  will 
furnish  any  further  information  desired,  twenty  copies  of  his 
application  and  twenty  copies  of  any  testimonials  he  may 
desire  to  submit,  on  or  before  15th  September  next. 

ALAN  E.  CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  University  Court. 

91,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow, 

ST.  PAUL'S  .SCHOOL,— An  EXAMINA- 
TION for  FILLING.UP  about  THIRTY  VACANCIES 
on  the  Foundation  will  be  held  on  the  &th.  6th,  7th.  8th,  and 
nth  SEPTEMBER  NEXT. 

For  information  apply  to  the  Bi'rsak  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
West  Kensington. 

ENGINEERING  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

CITY    and    GUILDS    of    LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 
SESSION,   1899-1900. 
The   Cnarses   of    luatructiou    at    the    lD6tiLute'« 
ClHTBAr,  Techitical  Collbgb  (Exhibition  Road)  are 
for  Stadenta  not  under  16  yearn  <jf  age  ;  those  at  the 

Institute's      TjICHHICAL       COLI,EGE,       FlprBBDHV;     for 

.students  r,ot  under  14  years  of  age.  The  Entrance 
Kxaminations  to  both  Colleges  are  held  in  September, 
jind  the  Sessions  commence  iu  October.  Particulars 
of  the  Entrance  Examinations,  Scholarships,  Fees, 
and  Courses  of  Study,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
respective  Colleges,  or  from  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Insticu,>e,  Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  CENTRAX  TECHNICAL 

COLLEGE. 

(ExKlBiTloie  Road,  S.W.) 

A    College   for   higher  Technical    Instruction   for 

Students  not  under  16  preparing  to  become  Civil, 

Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineers,  Chemical  and 

other  Mnnufaotiii'ers,  and  Teachers.    Fees  for  a  full 

Ass<  iciateshij)  Course,  £25  per  Session.    Profej-sors  :— 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,— "W ,  C.  Unwin, 

F.E.S.,  M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical   Engineering.— Vf .   E.    Avktoit,    F.R  S,, 

Past  Pi-os.  InHt.  E.E, 
Chemistry— ti.  E,  ABMSTBo.vG,Ph.D.,LI,.D.,  F.R.S., 

Dean  of  the  College  for  the  Session. 
Mechanics  and  ilathematic8,—0,  Hbitbici,  Ph.D., 
LL.D,,  F.R.S. 

CITY  AND  GUILDS  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE, 
FINSBURY. 
(Lboivahd  Stebet,  Crrr  Ro.ad,  E.C.) 
Provides  Courses  of  Intermediate  Instruction  for  Day 
Student  i  not  under  14  years  of  age,  preparing  to  enter 
Engineering  and  Chemical  Industries,    Fees,  £15  per 
Session.    Piofessors: — 
Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering.— S.  P,  Thoup- 

so.f,  D.Sc,  F,R..S,  (Principal  of  the  College). 
Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mathematics. — W.  E. 

Dji.hv,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  M.I.M.E. 
Chemistry.— &.  Mblooh,  F.R.S.,  F.I.C. 

JOHN  WATNEY,  Hon.  Secretary. 
City  and  Guilds  of  Loudon  Institute, 

Gresham  College,  Basinghall  Street,  E.O. 

CITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

ASSIST.VNT  PROFESSOR  IN  ENGINEERING. 

The  Committee  of  the  Institute  are  prepared  to 
receive  Applications  for  the  Appointment  of  ASSIST- 
ANT PROFlfSSOR  in  the  Department  of  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  City  and  Guilds 
Central  'Technical  Co' lege.    Salary,  £5(X)  per  annum. 

Particulars  and  terms  of  the  Appointment  may  be 
had  on  ap])lication  to  the  HoNOBAur  Secketabt,  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  Greaham  College, 
Basinghall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


BRITISH     ASSOCIATION     FOR     THE 
ADVANCEMENT    OF   SCIENCE. 
BURLINGTON  HOUSE,  LONDON,  W; 
The   NEXT  ANNUAL   MEETING  of   tho:  ASSO- 
CIATION will  Ix)  held   at   DOVER,  commencing  on 
WEDNESDAY.'SEPTBMBKR  13,  1880. 

Peesidk-nt-Klbct  : 
Prof.     SIR    MICHAEL    FOSTER,     K.C.B,,     M.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.U.,  Sec.R.S. 
Notice  of  Papers  proposed  to  be  read  should  be  tent 
to  the  Office,  Burlington  House,  W. 

Information  about  local  arrangements  may  bo 
obtained  from  the  Local  Sbcuetaeie.-i,  Castle  H<11 
House,  Dover. 

G.  GRIFFITH,  Assistant  General  Secretary. 

THE     DAVY     FARADAY    RBSBARCH 
LABORATORY    OF    THE     ROYAL     INSTI- 
TUTION. 

DIRECTORS ; 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  RAYLEIGH,  M.A.,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Professor   DBWAR,    M.A.,    LL.D.,    F.R.S. 

SCPERINTHNDEH T    OF  THE    LaBOBATOICV  : 

Dk.  ALEXANDER  SCOTT,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.RS. 

This  Laboratory,  founded  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Monfl 
F.R.S.,  as  a  Memorial  of  Davy  and  Faradiiy  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  original  research  in  Pui'e  and 
Physical  Chemistry,  will  be  open  during  the  follow- 
ing Terms  : — 

Michaelmas  r«n«.— Monday,  October  'i,  to  Satur- 
day, December  16.  Lent  Term. —Monday,  January  8, 
to  Saturday,  April  7.  Easter  jTerOT.— Monday,  April 
30,  to  Saturday,  July  28. 

Under  the  Deed  of  Trust,  workers  iu  the  Laborator.y 
are  entitled,  free  of  charge,  to  Gas,  Electricity,  and 
Water,  as  far  as  available,  and,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Directors,  to  the  use  of  the  apparatus  belonging 
to  the  Laboi-atoi-y,  together  with  such  materials  and 
chemicals  as  may  be  authorised. 

All  persons  desiring  to  be  admitted  as  workers, 
must  .iend  evidence  of  scientific  training,  qua'i&ca- 
tion,  and  previous  experience  in  original  research, 
along  with  a  statemcijt  of  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion they  propose  to  undertake. 

Candidates  must  apply  for  admission  dui  iiig  thb 
course  of  the  preceding  'lerm. 

Forms  of  application  can  be  had  from  tho 
Assistant  Secretaiiy,  Royal  Institution,  Albamarle 
Street,  W, , 

TTNIVEBSITY   COLLEGE   OF    NORTH 

U  WALES  (BANGOR). 

SESSION  1899-1900  wUl  open  on  TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER  3. 
DEPARTMENTS   of   PH»  SICS,  CHEMISTRY,  and 
BIOLOGY. 
I  Prof.  A.  Ukav,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Ti.Tvoiocj        )  Assistant  Lecturers  and  Demonetra- 
PHYSlca    ...  \     jorj_  T.  C.  Bailiib,   M.A.,  B.Sc, 
\     and  E.  Taylor  Jones,  D.Sc. 
(  Prof.  J.  J.  DoBBiE,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 
f.,ft^-,rtan\Tiv  1  Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator, 
CHbMlBIRX-j      F.  Mabsden,  M.SC,  Ph.D.  (Heidel 
(.    berg). 
Botany— Prof.  R.  W.  Phillips,  M.A., 
D.Sc. 
„       Assistant  Lectiu-er  and  De- 
BIOLOGY   ...■(  monstrator,      J,      Lloyd 

I  Williams. 

I  Zoology— Prof.  Philip  J.  White, 
(.  M.B.,  F.R.S.E. 
The  Classes  and  Laboratory  Courses  of  this  College 
are  arranged  to  suit  the  requirements  of  Students  of 
Practical  Science,  as  well  as  of  Students  preparing 
for  University  and  other  Examinations.  The  Lectures 
in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Zoology  are 
recognised  by  tlio  Univereities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  as  qualifying  for  tho  Medical  Degrees  of 
those  Universities.  One  Av.nui  Medians  may  be 
taken  at  this  College. 

The  extensive  Laboratories  (Physical,  Chemical, 
and  Biological)  are  fully  equipped  for  Study  and 
Research,  and  in  the  Physical  Department  special 
provision  has  been  made  for  tho  teaching  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  A  Special  Course  has  been  arranged  iu 
this  subject. 
Inclusive  Tuition  Fee,  £11  Is. 

LABORATORY  FEES  (per  Term) 
on  the  scale  of  £1  Is.  for  six  hours  a  week,  in  eaoh 
Department. 

A  considerable  number  of  Scholarships  and  Exhi- 
bitions are  open  for  competition  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Session,  and  several  are  awarded  at  the  close  of 
each  Session  on  the  result  of  the  year's  work. 

For  full  information  as  to  Science  and  Arts  Courses, 
apply  for  Prospectus  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar, 
"  •'  }.J&.  LLOyD.  M.A, 

DAUNTSBY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL, 
WEST  LAVINGTON. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  HEAD  MASTER, 
The  Governors  of  tho  School  invite  applications  fur 
tho  Head  Mastership  of  the  llauntscy  Agricultural 
School,  which  will  be  vacatcil  by  Christmas  next,  and 
the  new  Head  Master  will  ho  required  to  commence 
his  duties  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1000, 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  qualifloatious,  applicants 

must  be  qualified  in  Science  as  applied  to  Agriculture. 

Applications  will  be  received  up  to  the  Ist  day  of 

August  next,  and  all  applicants  must  stale  their  age, 

previous  experience,  an.l  qualifications  for  the  post.' 

For  particulars  of  duties  and  emoluments  apply  to 

JOSEPH  T.  JACKSON, 

Clerk  to  the  Governors, 
30th  June,  1899,  Ce.-iZPS. 
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SELECrriONS  FROM 

ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS   BY  DR.  MAOIilRKN. 

Cmtm  Sto,  cloth  boards,  price  (a.  each,  post  tree. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

"An  ciccllen*.  cxcKwilion  of  the  Ucntitiidcs  ....  full 
of  thought  and  knowledge  and  power." 

Brilinh  WfeUg. 

CHRISrS  "MUSTS,"   and  other  Ser- 

moiM. 

"Pelidtouii  eipocition,  niKKod,  intcnHo  elo(|ueEfe, 
and  besntiful  illustration."  —  Word  and  Work. 
"  Forcible,  cl«ar,  gracious,  and  suptKestive." 

^etbtterian. 

THE    WEARIED    CHRIST,   and    other 

SorroonR. 
"They  show  the  fame  wonderful  fertility  of  apt 
and  beautiful  illustrations,  the  Mime  extjuimte  use  of 
iantfnage,  the  same  direct  heart-searching  power 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  all  Dr.  Maclaren'e 
works."— CAn«ft<»ii  World  Fu'pit. 

PAUL'S  PRAYERS,  and  other  Sermons. 

"They  are  plain  enough  to  bo  uniler.stood  by  the 
nuleamed,  nnd  yet  have  sufficient  richness  and 
cogency  to  attract  the  most  cultivated." 

New  York  Observer. 

THE  GOD   of  the   AHEN,  and   other 

Sermons. 
"  The  sevei  al  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are 
replete  with  a  keen  spiritual  insight,  combined  with 
an  aptness  of  illusti-alion  and  Iwauty  of  diction  which 
cannot  fail  to  both  imprets  and  charm  the  reader." 
Methodist  Times. 

THE   HOLY  of  HOLIES.     A  Series  of 

Sermons  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  10th  Chapters  of 
the  Gojptl  by  John. 
**  No  British  preacher  has  unfolded  this  portion  of 
Sviipture  in  a  more  scholarly  style." 

North  British  Daily  Mail, 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other 

Sermons. 
"  Distinguished  bj-  the  iinest  scholarship  and  most 
exquisite  literary  tinish."— Christian  Leader, 

Clown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  38.  fld.,  post  free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  from   the   SERMONS 

of  AI.E.VAMJEU  MAl'LAREN,  D.D.  Edited 
and  8e!ect<d  by  JAM(£S  HENRY  MARTTN. 
Containing;  over  SUO  beautiful  and  suggestive 
illnstratioos.  With  n  Textual  Index  and  Alpha* 
betical  List  of  Subjects. 
"Gems  from  a  prince  of  illustrat<n'3."—  freemiH. 

Just  Published.    Price  4<t.,  or  3b.  per  dozen. 

RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY.    A  Lecture  by 

Dr.  MACLABEN. 

Just  Published.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."     Devo- 
tional Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature.    By 
Kev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A.,  of  Royton. 
The  Fre' man  sa.vs:  "Preachers  and  teachers  will 
find  in  them  many  helpful  snggeftions." 

The  G/(M!70ic  Uerold  fays:    "Tbey  will  probably 
interest  and  instruct  many  who  would  an  ordinary 
I  flee." 


in  the 


Crimean  War. 


Now  Ready,  Second  Kditlou,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
la.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lec- 

tnres  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Nonconformitj'. 
By  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.D. 
"Explains  the  position  of  religious  dissent  with 
great  force  and  e\oi\uence."—Manchetter  Guardian. 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  these  learned 
and  suggestive  lectures."— CAnXtore  World. 

Twenty-first  Thousand.    Limp  cloth,  price  6d., 
post  free. 

OUR  PRINCIPLES:  aCongregationalist 

Church  Manual.    By  G.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
'  jirice  Is.  Od.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT    COOKE.     A  Clear   and  Concise 
Uannal  for  all  Public  Speakers. 

Jnst  Published.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
price  68.,  post  free. 

WELSHMEN  In  ENGLISH  PULPITS  ;  or. 

Sermons  by    English  Congregational  Ministers 

from     Wales.       With     Introduction     by     Rev. 

CHARLES  A.  BERRY,   D.D.     Edited  by  Itev. 

DANIEL  WATERS. 
The  Xrpository  Times  snya :  "  And  here  we  have 
thirty  excellent  portraits  of  prominent  and  eloquent 
Congregational  preachers,  with  their  thirty  sermons, 
mid  the  price  i^  but  a  few  shillings." 

London  :  H  &  22,  Fumival  Street  Bolbom,  E.O. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Old  nnd  the  New  Mediterranetin  Trade -The 
Pioneer  Bteamship- Arrival  at  Marseilles— The 
Cholera— Origin  of  the  Crimean  War— French 
Hilarity  succeeded  by  Disappointment, 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Passage  to  Constantinople— Reminiscences  of 
iutiquity— Ashore  in  the  Dardanelles— Disin" 
tcrested  Kindness  of  Stdeymau  Pasha— Constan- 
tinople and  its  Surromidiugs— The  Passage  to 
the  Crimea— The  Seaports  and  the  Battlegrounds 
— Stjvrvalion  at  the  English  Camp  —  Frtuch 
Economy  and  Hospitality. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Mistake  of  the  Allies  in  Making  their  Lauding— 
The  Commencement  of  the  Siege  and  the  Misery 
attending  it— Another  Passage  from  Marseilles- 
Narrow  Kscai)e  from  Foundering  in  ■  a  Gale- 
Arrival  at  Kamiesh  —  The  Monaster}'  of  St. 
George. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  American  and  the  French  Cuisine— k  Trip  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof —Contrasted  Scenes  of  Peace  and  War 
—Vandalism  of  the  Allies  at  Kertch— Trading 
with  a  Pasha  —  The  Unsuccessful  Attack  on 
Sebastopol— Panic  at  Kamiesh  and  Balaklava- 
Retum  to  Marseilles-Trip  to  Algeria. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Return  AgHiii  lo  the  Crimea— Ravages  of  Disease  in 
the  Camps— French  Transport  System  compared 
with  Ours  in  the  Civil  War— The  Sisters  of  Charity 
—The  Capture  of  the  Malakoff  and  Redan— A 
View  of  the  Ruins— Bombproof  Female  Curiosity. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Entering  the  Turkish  Service -The  Turk  a  Man  ot 
his  Word  —  Good  Pay  and  Little  Work  -  Our 
Philosophic  Chief  Oflioer-The  Pasha's  Bedclothes 
—His  Friendship- No  Use  for  a  Propeller. 

CHAPTER  VIL 
Hafiz  Eltendi  and  his  Harom. 

,     .  CHAPTKE  VIII. 

Mustapha  Pasha  Wide  Awake-We  are  Hurried  Off  to 
Eupalo  ia— A  Rescue  iu  the  Black  Sea  -A  British 
Frigate  comes  to  our  Aid— AiTival  at  Kupaloria. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Blnndor  of  a  British  General— A  Post-Mortem 
held  by  Mr.  Sews  and  Some  of  his  Religious  Ideal 
—The  End  of    the  War  and  Comments  on   its 
Result  8. 


JOHN  STRANGE  WINTKR'S  NEW  BOOK. 
Now  ready,  in  paper  cover,  illustrated,  price  Is. 

THE    BINKS    FAMILY. 

"  Described    with   all   the  skill  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  in  her  yieu."— Daily  Telegraph.  ■ 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


NOW   READY. 


A     RATIONAL     MARRIAGE. 

FLORENCE  MAERYAT. 


By 


BONNIE    MAGGIE   LAUDER.      By 

ALAN  ST.  AUBYN,  Author  of  "A  Fellow  of 
Trinity,"  4c. 

SAROLTA'S  VERDICT :  a  Romance. 

By  E.  YOLLAND,  Author  of  "In  Days  of 
Strife,"  4c.  

HENRY     MASSINGER.      By    Mrs. 

ROBERT  JOOELYN  (the  Hon.  Mrs.  JocEtTs), 
Author  of  "Lady  Mary's  Experience,"  "Only  a 
Horse  Dealer,"  4c. 

THE     GODS     SAW     OTHERWISE. 

By  F.  H.  MELL. 


BELLING  the  CAT.   By  Perrington 

PRIMM. 

F.  V.  WHirB  &  CO.,  14,  Bedford  Street, 
>.•"■;•        StraDd,  W.C. 

.lUST    I'DBLlSHEl). 

THE     QUARTERLY    REVIEW, 

No.ST'J— JULY,  IKW.— Sto.  6s. 

CoNTEUT^. 

\.  INDCSTRIAt  EDUCATION  in  IKELAND.-tl.  THE 
NOVELS  ot  PERDlNANli  FAbRE.-III.  MONTESQUIEU 
in  ITALY.-IV.  THE  ART  ot  1)I.NING.-V.  MODERN 
MYSTICISM.  —  VI.  THE  UOLV  SEPULCHRE.  -  VIL 
BANKINC-VIU.  THE  RU'LE.-IX.  THE  SCOTTISH 
CUURCHES.-X.  THE  PIIILIPI'INES  auil  tlisir  FUTURE. 
-XI  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  in  the  EIOHTEENTH 
CENTURV.-XII.  MRS.  OLIPIIANTS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
-XIII.  CLIMATE  and  COLONISATION. 

L.>ndau :  Jons  Me««ir,  AllKmarle  Street.  W. 


DARWIN  on  TRIAL  at  the  OLD  BAILEY. 
By  DEMOCRITUS.  Witli  an  Apireniln,  J  i  diciai, 
.ScAiHiAi-s  and  Eaaoiis,  iliowiug  Mrs.  .Orumljs  Attempt  to 
Interfere  with  tlie  Publication  o(  SciontiOc  Works  at  the  end 
of  llie  Niueteenth  Century.  Dudicateil  to  the  Right  Uonble. 
the  Home  Secretary.    Bound  in  cloth,  post  Irec,  3s. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  ILLUSION  of  FREE- 
WILL and  CRIMINAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  By 
A.  UASION,  Professor  in  the  New  Uui«cr»ily  o(  Briissels.  A 
most  viUualile  Coulribution  to  llic  Literature  on  tlie  all-at«orb- 
iug  tiucstioa  of  Lctenninisin  and  Free- Will.    Post  free,  3s.  6d. 

Tut  UmvBSSlTr  Fbsss,  Limited.  Watford,  London. 


By  Capt.  CODMAN. 

Froniepieoe.    198  p.p    Price  38.  6d. 


London'; 

3IMPKIX,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 


JUST  READY, 

THE  AMBITIONS  of  ST.  PAUL.    By  Rev. 

W.  GAllRETT  HOKDER. 
CoKTSKTs:  OoncoreinK  Ambition— Three,  not  One 
—The  First  Ambition— The  Second   Ambition— The 
Third  Amiiition. 

"  This  little  book  is  laden  with  many  a  precious 
thouRht."- t'An«/i<»«  Age. 
"  It  is  full  of  freshness  and  suifgestioD.' 

Sunday  School  Chronicle, 

Urown  8v",  Illustrated,  price  25.  86.,  post  free. 

CONVICTED  OF  HEROISM.     A  Tale  of 

John  Pcnry,  Martyr,  1559-1533.    Hy  HERBERT 
M.    WHITE,    B.A.      Illustrated    by    Frank    H. 
Simpson. 
"Excellent,  unusual  grasp  of  events,  nubility  ot 
ideal,  vividnets,  and  grace  of  style." 

Rev.  AKCHIB4LD  DuFP,  D.D, 
"Ought  to  have  a  large  sale  in  oar  schoola  and 
churches."— A.  K.  Huitoh,  Esq.,  M.P. 

London :  21  4  28,  Furnival  Street,  Holbom,  B.O. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  George  Alexander  was  unwilling 
to  risk  the  loss  that  so  often  follows  the  production  of  blank 
verse  drama,  and  had,  therefore,  indefinitely  shelved  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips's  play"  Paolo  and  Francesca,"  has  quickly 
been  denied.  Mr.  Alexander  declares  himself  a  believer  in 
the  dramatic  success  of  Mr.  Phillips's  tragedy,  and  states 
his  intention  of  performing  it  as  soon  as  other  arrange- 
ments make  it  possible.  Mr.  Phillips,  we  may  add,  is  still 
at  work  in  adding  touches  here  and  there ;  but,  as  it 
stands,  the  drama  is  pronounced  by  good  judges  to  be  very 
noteworthy. 


Every  copy  of  the  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  Prose  Works  which 
Messrs.  Macmillan  are  now  issuing 
bears  the  little  "  trade  mark  "  which 
we  reproduce.  The  swastika,  or  fylfot, 
over  the  signature,  is  an  emblem  of 
good  fortune,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  ornament. 


ARR^VNGEMEirrs  for  a  new  London  daily  paper  at  a 
penny  are  now  in  active  preparation.  It  is  to  be  Liberal 
in  politics,  there  is  much  money  at  its  back,  and  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  a  regular  feature. 


The  latest  little  Irish  book  to  appear — and  during  the 
present  "revival"  there  have  been  many — is  Idyh  of 
Killowen,  or  "A  Soggarth's  Secular  Verses,"  by  the  Eev. 
Matthew  Russell,  brother  of  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated. 
A  soggarth,  it  must,  perhaps,  be  explained,  is  a  priest. 
Subsequently  Father  Russell  will  reprint  his  serious 
poems  under  the  title  Vespers  and  Compline.  To  defend 
his  spelling  of  "Idyl,"  Father  Russell  claims  that  the 
analogy  of  "label"  from  labellum,  "  libel "  from  libellus, 
"  metal  "  from  metallum,  and  "  pupil  "  from  pupillus,  should 
be  sufficient. 


At  the  end  of  Father  Russell's  book,  which  is  issued  by 
Mr.  Bowden,  we  find  a  pamphlet  containing  particulars 
of  other  of  Mr.  Bowden's  publications,  together  with 
portraits  of  their  authors  and  biographical  information. 
That  is  nothing  new  ;  the  novelty  in  this  compilation  is  the 
analysis  of  readers  likely  to  be  interested  in  each  of  Mr. 
Bowden's  books.  Thus  one  book  must  be  shunned  by 
readers  who  dislike  levity ;  another  will  appeal  to  readers 
of  Drummond's  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World;  a 
third  (by  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne)  calls  for  perusal  from 
"  every  lover  of  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling  "  ;  a  fourth 
is  for  the  general  reader  ;  a  fifth  must  not  be  touched  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Peace  Society  ; 
a  sixth  (by  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking)  will  be  voted  by  school- 
boys "  as  good  as  Stanley  Weyman  or  Conan  Doyle." 
Mr.  Bowden  has  clearly  been  at  much  pains  to  classify  his 
works,  but  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  comparisons  are  odious. 


On  page  94  of  this  issue  will  be  found  several  poems  in 
praise  of  the  strawberry,  written  in  connexion  with  our 
prize  competition.  Hitherto  the  fruit  has  been  neglected 
by  the  poets  :  possibly  they  think  it  is  poem  enough  in 
itself.  But,  as  one  of  the  competitors  reminds  us,  Mr. 
Henley  has  sung  its  praises,  although  only  incidentally. 
In  his  ballade,  "  Made  in  the  Hot  Weather  "  (that  wonder- 
ful catalogue  of  coolnesses),  he  writes  : 

Of  ice  and  glass  the  tinkle, 

Pellucid,  silver-shrill; 

Peaches  without  a  wrinkle ; 

Cherries  and  snow  at  will  '    ■■    '.' 

Prom  china  bowls  that  fill  _  ..       " 

The  senses  with  a  sweet  ,  .  ._«     ;     . 

Incuriousness  of  heat ;  ;.    ,- 

A  melon's  dripping  shreds ; 

Cream-clotted  strawberries ; 

Dusk  dairies  set  with  curds — 

To  live,  I  think  of  these  I 

And  he  has  a  strawberry  rondeau  too. 


The  portrait  below  is  the  latest  that  has  been  taken  of 
M.  Jules  Verne.  Had  we  appended  no  name,  how  many 
of  our  readers,  we  wonder,  could  have  identified  the  like- 
ness ?    Indeed,  there  are  many  persons  who  are  unaware. 


M.   JULES  VERNE. 

that  Jules  Verne  stlU.  lives.  The  romancist  is  now  seventy- 
one.  But  a  life  of  almost  Spartan  simplicity  has  ensured 
him  an  old  age  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  faculties 
undimmed.  He  still  produces  his  one  or  two  stories  a 
year,  which  boys  are  reafling  both  in  France  and  England 
with  the  avidity  that  we  ourselves,  when  at  school,  kept 
for  them.  At  the  present  moment  the  Boi/s'  Own  Paper  is 
printing  a  new  Jules  Verne  serial.  May  it  have  many 
successors ! 
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Apeopos  of  the  picture  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby,  seated  in 
his  armchair,  dictating  a  new  novel  to  a  phonograph,  which 
■we  printed  last  week,  we  have  received  the  following  lines 
from  a  correspondent,  B.  M. : 

The  old  order  passes,  the  new  order  comes, 

And  Fiction  to-day  as  a  trade  simply  "  hums," 

So  that  Grub  Street's  inhabitants,  once  on  the  rates, 

Are  now  to  be  found  at  their  country  estates. 

The  public,  who  pay,  name  the  tunes  of  their  choice. 

And  the  novelist-merchant,  by  heeding  their  voice, 

By  pouring  his  tales  in  the  phonograph's  ear 

At  the  rate  of  four  six-shilling  thrillers  a  year. 

And  by  trusting  to  Watt  (who  is  Muse  number  ten) 

Attains  the  ideal  of  good  business  men  : 

A  mansion  (by  Maple)  with  everything  fitting, 

And  once  every  week  a  photographer's  sitting. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  humanist's  studious  work 

The  public  turn  off  with  intolerant  smirk. 

Do  I  blame  ?    Not  a  morsel.    These  impotent  rhymes 
Are  merely  to  notice  a  sign  of  the  times. 
Nor  do  I  presume  to  suggest  which  is  greater : 
George  Meredith — King,  or  Guy  Boothby — Dictator. 

Thb  fashion  for  buying  books  in  hundreds  is  spreading. 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  are  now  offering  the  public  the 
privilege  of  picking  one  hundred  volumes  from  the  cata- 
logue of  Bohn's  Libraries  in  return  for  twelve  monthly 
payments  of  a  guinea  each ;  or  fifty  volumes  for  seven 
monthly  payments  of  a  guinea  each.  In  addition  to  the 
Bohns  they  present  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 

It  looks  as  though  the  Cowper  Centenary  may  be  a 
failure.  The  people  of  Olney,  it  seems,  view  its  cele- 
bration entirely  without  enthusiasm,  and  decline  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  to  acquire  the  poet's  house.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  of  Olney,  Cowper's  biographer,  -who  is 
the  chief  mover  in  the  matter,  has  been  trying  to  convince 
his  feUow  townsmen  that  their  duty  is  to  purchase  the 
house,  and,  letting  the  rest  of  it,  keep  the  poet's  parlour 
sacred  to  his  memory.  With  the  house  should  be  pre- 
served the  garden  and  Cowper's  summer-house,  and  all 
this  should  be  accomplished  by  April  25,  1900,  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Cowper's  death.  We  quite 
agree,  but  the  word  is  largely  with  Olney. 


M.  Jules  Clakitie's  paper  on  Shakespeare  and  Moliere, 
which  he  read  at  the  Lyceum  last  week,  has,  we  are  glad 
to  note,  been  secured  for  the  Fortnightly  Review.  It  was 
too  good  to  be  heard  once  imperfectly  in  a  theatre,  and 
then  no  more.  Among  M.  Claretie's  obiter  dicta  were 
these : 

Shakespeare  is  far  more  difficult  to  appreciate  in  France 
than  Moliere  in  England. 

Cassio's  speech  on  drink  is  the  greatest  temperance 
oration  ever  delivered.  Shakespeare  ought  to  be  made 
honorary  president  of  every  teetotaller's  association. 

Tlie  women  of  Shakespeare  are  models  of  grace  and 
beauty.  The  shrewd,  practical,  clever  women  of  Moliere 
are  made  to  be  married. 

When  Voltaire  said  that  Hamlet  was  the  dream  of  a 
drunken  savage,  that  only  showed  how  foolish  clever  people 
are.  But  Voltaire's  attack  directed  attention  to  Shake- 
speare's works.  Goimod  once  said,  when  he  heard  one  of 
his  pieces  being  played  on  a  barrel-^rgan :  "  One  can  only 
reach  popularity  through  calumny.'" 

Amid  all  the  inquietudes  ranging  on  the  horizon,  the 
eternal  Shakespeare  is  associating,  by  his  masterpieces,  the 
public  of  England  and  France.  Shakespeare,  though  long 
dead,  mobilises  the  soldiers  of  art  who  are  moving  forward 
to  fight  for  his  glory.  Nothing  is  greater,  more  beautiful, 
or  noble  than  the  art  which  brings  nations  together,  and 
stretches  its  majesty  over  all  quarrels  as  the  sun  shines 
over  the  conflicts  of  every  dav ;  and  as  the  sun  shines  for 
all  men,  so  is  art  the  same  for  all  nations,  and  a  man's 
genius  the  great  reservoir  of  human  peace. 


This  is  the  Introduction  to  Zola's  new  novel,  "Fecun- 
dite,"  prefixed  to  the  opening  chapters  in  L'Aurore, 
where  the  story  is  now  running  : 

"  Fecundite "  is  a  study,  drama,  and  poem  at  the 
same  time.  It  celebrates  and  glorifies  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  numerous  family.  Around  the  central 
character,  who  knows  how  to  Ljve  and  to  will,  to  work 
and  to  create,  in  the  midst  of  a  constantly  growing 
family,  Zola  has  grouped  more  than  fifty  subordinate 
personages  of  the  opposite  kind,  bad  and  decadent 
representatives  of  the  modern  social-economic  order — 
men  and  women  who  carry  death  and  dissolution  with 
them  in  the  lives  of  Malthusianism,  in  the  terrible 
mortality  of  children. 

"Fecundite"  is  the  history  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
capitalistic  industrial  system,  the  history  of  fatal  and 
deadly  poverty;  it  is  the  picture  of  social  hell,  the 
result  of  social  injustice,  which  inevitably  entails  the 
ruin  of  coxmtry  and  humanity. 

It  is  impossible  to  create  a  more  impressive  and  striking 
drama  than  that  contained  in  Zola's  tale  of  two  deliberate 
murderers,  who  are  depicted  in  a  series  of  marvellous 
scenes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
more  reassuring,  more  inspiring,  and  elevating  poem  than 
is  given  here.  In  the  pages  of  this  novel,  fml  of  joy  and 
charm,  there  is  the  triumphant  song  of  the  all- conquering 
family — the  family  which  conquers  by  virtue  of  its 
numbers,  which  brings  to  the  country  and  humanity  the 
hope  of  to-morrow,  health,  joy,  indomitable  energy,  in  the 
interest  of  the  coming  society  and  for  the  erection  of 
justice  and  truth. 


It  now  seems  to  be  a  definite  rule  that  two  books  of  a 
kind  shall  always  be  published  together.  To  g^ve  a 
concrete  example,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais,  upon  which  Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  has  been  engaged 
for  a  long  time,  is  to  be  published  in  September,  in  two 
volumes  which  are  likely  to  cover  the  ground  pretty 
thoroughly.  But  none  the  less  we  are  promised  also  Sir 
John  Everett  Millais :  His  Art  and  Influence,  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Baldry.  The  two  books  will  differ  considerably,  of 
course  :  one  takes  the  man  and  his  art  together,  and  the 
other  the  artist  only ;  and  yet  some  confusion  between 
them  is  probably  inevitable. 


An  intermediary  between  ourselves  and  posterity  has 
arisen  in  the  person  of  a  country  clergyman,  who,  through 
the  medium  of  his  parish  magazine,  circulates  the  follow- 
ing appeal:  "The  ancient  oak  chest  belonging  to  the 
parish  has  been  restored  and  placed  in  the  schoolroom. 
It  is  over  200  years  old.  If  any  parishioners  have  books 
or  articles  of  public  interest  which  they  would  like  to  give 
to  the  parish,  and  hand  down  to  posterity,  they  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  and  deposited 
in  the  chest." 


Another  unique  English  collection  has  passed  into  the 
possession  of  America.  Mr,  D.  C.  Heath,  the  Boston 
publisher,  has  purchased  the  library  of  children's  books 
and  educational  works  issued  by  the  house  of  Newbery 
from  1 740  to  1 800,  which  was  brought  together  by  Mr. 
Charles  Welsh  when  he  was  writing  the  biography  of 
John  Newbery— Oliver  Goldsmith's  friend  and  publisher. 
The  collection  is  now  being  catalogued  and  arranged.  It 
contains  many  unique  treasures,  and  forms  an  instructive 
object-lesson  in  the  evolution  of  children's  literature  and  of 
the  school-book. 


Bath  has  just  erected  a  memorial  to  the  great  Beau 
Nash.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  tablet  on  the  wall  of  "The 
Garrick's  Head,"  an  old  inn  on  the  Sawclose,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Beau's  house. 

We  give  this  week  a  portrait  of  J'rof.  Saintsbury,  with 
whose  Monograph  on  Matthew  Arnold  the  new  series  of 
"Modern    English    Writers"    has    just    begun.      Prof. 
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MR.   GEORGE   SAINTSBURY. 
From  the  Copyright  Series  ''/  Portraits  nf  Contributors  to  the  "  Encnelopiedia  Britannica  ' 


George  Edward  Bateman  Saintsbury,  who  is  the  present 
holder  of  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Licerature  at 
Edinburgh,  will  be  fifty-four  this  year.  Few  men  can 
have  reviewed  more  books  than  he,  and  for  few  critics  do 
80  many  other  critics  lie  in  wait.  The  notices  of  the 
Matthew  Arnold  monograph  now  appearing  in  different 
quarters  offer  copious  illustration  to  the  point.  Prof. 
Saintsbury  was  one  of  the  stalwarts  of  the  old  Saturday 
Review. 


To  the  penny  reprints  of  Scots  classics  which  the 
Peterhead  Sentinel  issues,  have  now  been  added  selections 
from  the  Poetns  and  Songs  of  Eobert  TannahUl,  the  weaver 
poet.  His  music  is  as  sweet  as  ever  it  was.  No  one 
writes  like  this  to-day  : 

She's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  as  she's  bonny ; 

For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain  ; 
And  far  be  the  villain  divested  of  feeling, 

Whtt'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  flow'r  o'  Dunblane. 
Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the  e'ening, 

Thou'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwood  glen  ; 
Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artlesR  and  winning. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  flow'r  o'  Dunblane. 

And  again  : 

How  lost  were  my  days  till  I  met  wi'  my  Jessie, 

The  sports  o'  the  city  seem'd  foolish  and  vain, 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca'  my  dear  lassie,  __ 

Till  charmed  with  sweet  Jessie,  the  flow'r  o'  Dunblane. 
Though  mine  were  the  station  o'  loftiest  grandeur, 

Amid.st  its  profusion  I'd  languish  in  pain  ; 
And  reckon  as  naetbing  the  height  o'  its  splendour. 

If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  flow'r  o'  Dunblane. 


Anotiieu  of  the  week's  reprints  is  Leigh  Hunt's  World 
of  Books,  and  Other  Essays,  in  Messrs.  Gay  &  Bird's  tiny 
"Bibelot  "  series.  Leigh  Hunt's  happy  fancy  and  genial 
bibliolatry  are  as  well  suited  for  a  pocket  volume  as 
anything  is.  A  booklover  on  a  Sunday  morning  might 
without  sin  slip  this  little  tome  in  his  pocket  in  place  of 
his  manual  of  devotion.  Turning  its  pages  we  come  on 
good  sentiment  after  good  sentiment,  all  most  prettily 
turned,  and  this  old  favourite  : 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in ; 
Time,  you  thief  I  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me. 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jenny  kissed  me. 

Jenny  was  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 


We  are  still  waiting  for  the  new  satirist,  but  mean- 
while, for  our  sustenance  until  the  true  censor  comes,  we 
are  offered  Nero  ;  or,  the  Trials,  Battles,  and  Adventures  of 
the  Sixth  Emperor  of  Borne  in  Darkest  Hades.  The  work  is 
described  as  an  allegory,  a  satire,  and  a  moral ;  it  is  in 
blank  verse ;  the  publishers  are  Messrs.  Downey ;  the 
length  is  more  than  10,000  lines ;  and  the  author  is 
Mr.  Horatio  Hunt.  This  gentleman  figures  in  the  frontis- 
piece in  fancy  dress.  The  poem  is  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  Nero  himself ;  but  it  is  a  Nero  chastened 
and  humiliated  by  his  surroundings.  Incidentally  Nero 
visits  Mars,  and   both  Sir  Robert  Ball   and  Mr.  H.  G, 
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Wells    should   be  interested   in  Ws  comments  on  that 
luminary : 

"Tie  full  of  huge  volcanoes,  and  coutains 

More  water  than  the  earth.     The  forms  of  life 

Inhabiting  this  planet  chiefly  are 

Of  an  amphibious  kind,  of  monstrous  size. 

All  sorts  of  Saurian  reptiles  crawl  about 

Upon  its  banks ;  whilst  here  and  there  I  saw 

A  huge  rhinoceros  or  winged  beast 

With  several  heads ;  but  human  creatures  there 

Were  none ;  nor  any  form  akin  to  man. 

The  heat  was  most  intense  ;  and  though  I  was 

Not  clothed  with  flesh,  yet  I  distinctly  felt 

Th'  oppression  of  the  sultry  atmosphere. 

A  flight  of  vultures  now  and  then  would  soar 

Above  our  hends,  and  then  on  some  remote 

And  lofty  cliflf  would  perch.     The  thundering  sound, 

C«used  by  the  terrible  volcanic  flres, 

Was  louder  than  the  everlasting  roar 

Of  Vulcan's  furnace ;  whilst  the  constant  streams 

Of  lava,  which  the  mountains  belched,  one  half 

The  globe  did  darken !     This  acconnts  for  that 

Pt-culiar  reddish  colour  which  doth  make 

The  planet  Mars  conspicuous.     The  rays, 

That  fall  directly  from  the  sun  upon 

That  world,  are  greatly  modified  in  their 

Intensity  of  brightness  by  the  fogs, 

And  smoke,  and  sultry  flrmanent,  with  which 

It  is  encompassed. 

The  industry  -which   went  to  manufacture  this   amazing 
book  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire. 


A  UTTLE  while  ago  we  printed  an  article  in  which  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  at  the  same  time  writing  about 
Dickens  and  maintaining  perfect  accuracy  was  illustrated. 
And  now  comes  "  Pickwiekiensis  "  with  a  long  indictment, 
in  the  St.  Jameses  Gazette,  of  Mr.  Lang's  inaccuracies  in  his 
introduction  to  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  the  Gadshill  Edition. 
But  we  cannot  take  Mr.  Lang's  critic  as  seriously  as  he 
takes  him  himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lang's  humour  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  attack,  as  this  extract  will  denote  : 

XV.  Of  the  "Bill  Stumps"  incident,  the  Editor  [Mr. 
Lang]  says  that  the  Brough  stone  was  deciphered  as  Bunic 
before  it  was  discovered  to  be  Greek — and  even  part  was 
interpreted :  "  O  Boy,  none  regretted  thee  more  than  those 
who  prematurely  buried  thee."  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  Editor  here  detects  an  allusion  to  the  Fat  Boy !  "  as  if  a 
natural  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Fat 
Boy,"  who  was  not  "  lamented  "  or  "  prematurely  buried," 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business. 

Poor  Mr.  Lang !     And   in   the  Pall  Mall  Magazine   Mr. 
Henley  is  also  at  him,  and  well  home. 


Bibliographical. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  Writer,  it  is  said,  has  written  for  a  lead- 
ing London  theatre  a  comedy  in  rhymed  heroic  verse. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  this  announcement  will  arouse  any- 
thing approaching  to  ecstasy  in  the  bosom  of  the  average 
playgoer.  He  gets  blank  verse  in  his  Shakespeare,  of 
course ;  but,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  recited,  is 
scarcely  conscious  of  it.  As  for  rhymed  verse  (save  for  its 
occasional  appearances  in  our  acted  "  Bard ")  it  has 
dropped  out  even  of  the  theatrical  butlesques — a  sphere  in 
which,  in  the  old  days,  it  used  to  flourish.  Of  course  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
present-day  theatregoer  is  not  predisposed  favourably  to 
rhymed  verse  on  the  stage.  Bulwer  Lytton  made  an 
experiment  of  this  sort  in  his  "  Walpole,"  a  three-act 
comedy  which  was  published  in  1869,  but  has  not,  I  think, 
been  reprinted  or  publicly  performed.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  imagine  any  audience  being  satisfied  with  dialogue 
of  this  sort  (between  Walpole  and  his  "  confidant," 
Veasey,  M.P.): 


Walpole. 
George's  reig^,  just  begim,  your  tried  worth  will  dis- 
tinguish. 

Veasey. 
Oh,  a  true  English  king ! 

Wai.i'ole. 

Tho'  he  cannot  speak  Euglish. 

Veasey. 
You  must  And  that  defect  a  misfortune,  I  fear. 

Walpole. 
The  reverse ;  for  no  rivals  can  get  at  his  ear. 
Tt  is  something  to  be  tho  one  public  man  pat  in 
The  new  language  that  now  governs  England,  Dog  Latin. 

The  penultimate  couplet  in  "  Walpole  "  runs  as  follows : 

Veasey. 
How  dispersed  are  the  clouds  seeming  lately  so  sinister  ! 

Walpole. 
Yes,  I  think  that  the  glass  stands  at  Fair— for  the  Minister. 

The  well-known  writer  cannot  very  well  sink  below  that. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith,  of  Bristol,  has  sent  out  a  little  paper- 
covered  book  containing  a  story  by  Wilkie  Collins  called 
The  Guilty  River.  There  is,  however,  nothing  whatever 
in  the  book,  from  title-page  to  "finis,"  to  indicate  that 
Mr.  Arrowsmith  has  published  it  twice  before — in  his 
"  Bristol  Library  "  in  1884,  and  as  a  "  Christmas  Annual  " 
in  1886.  I  ask  myself  whether  a  humane  publisher  ought 
to  set  these  traps  for  young  reviewers,  whose  acquaintance 
with  contemporary  literature  began,  perhaps,  only  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

The  JSsiays  (by  Samuel  Eof?ey  Maitland)  on  Suljects 
Connected  with  the  Reformation  in  England — of  which  a  new 
edition  is  promised — appeared  originally  in  the  British 
Magazine.  Thence  they  were  republished,  with  additions, 
in  1849.  To  think  that  they  should  be  called  for  again,  at 
the  expiration  of  half  a  century  ! 

There  have  been  several  biographies  of  Dante  since, 
rather  more  than  a  century  ago,  Penrose  devoted  a  book 
to  him  and  to  Petrarch.  In  1876  we  had  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
sketch  in  The  Makers  of  Florence,  which  no  doubt  suggested 
(or  was  suggested  by)  the  monograph  on  the  poet  which 
she  wrote  for  her  own  series  of  "Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Eeaders."  Then  we  had  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning  in  1891,  and  that  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  in  1895. 
Since  then  we  have  had  Miss  C.  M  PhiUimore's  little  work 
on  Bante  at  Ravenna.  All  this  is  pretty  fair;  yet  Dr. 
Hogan  promises  us  yet  another  biography  of  Dante,  to  be 
with  us  next  season.  And  who  shall  say  that  it  may  not 
supersede  all  its  predecessors  ? 

Mr.  Pool's  proposal  to  perform  "  Hamlet "  according  to 
the  text  of  the  first  quarto  (1603)  is  very  characteristic  of 
that  industrious  enthusiast.  No  doubt  the  performance,  if 
it  takes  place,  will  cause  a  demand  for  copies  of  the  quarto ; 
and  the  question  is.  Are  there  any  on  the  market  ?  Are 
there  any  remaining  of  those  published  in  facsimile  in 
1880,  or  of  Mr.  Timmins's  reprint  in  1860  of  the  quartos 
of  1603  and  1604?  The  first  quarto  seems  to  have  been 
reprinted  also  in  1825  and  1858,  in  the  latter  year  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  in  a  limited  edition. 

The  Hookham  Frere  correspondence  will,  of  course,  be 
very  welcome  and  acceptable.  Frere  himself  —  though 
I  fear  few  read  him  nowadays  —  has  had  justice  done 
to  him  in  the  memoir  written,  and  the  collection  of 
Works  edited,  by  Sir  Bartle  and  W.  E.  Frere.  His 
versions  of  Aristophanes  are,  to  be  sure,  classical,  and 
were  reprinted  so  lately  as  1894  in  the  "  Hundred  Books  " 
series.  Still,  how  many  people  turn  to  them  ?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  Frere's  name  will  be  better  remembered  by 
and  by  in  connexion  with  the  Anti-Jacobin  than  in  asso- 
ciation with  Aristophanes  ? 

Has  Disrael's  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  been  reprinted 
since  1872,  when  it  came  out  in  an  eighth  edition,  revised? 
If  it  has  not,  there  shoidd  be  a  brisk  demand  for  the 
edition  which  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli  is  said  to  be  pre- 
paring;  T^e  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Ibsen  the  Man. 

Henrik  Ibsen  ;  Bjormtjerne  Bjormon  :  Critical  Sluiies.  By 
George  Brandes.  With,  an  Introduction  by  William 
Archer.  (Heinemann.) 
In  England,  France,  Germany,  and  even  Denmark — to 
judge  from  these  Studies — it  is  the  fashion  to  regard 
Ibsen  as  neither  a  man  nor  an  artist,  but  rather  as  an 
impersonal  moral  force.  Dr.  Brandes,  though  we  do  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Archer  that  he  is  a  great  critic,  is  certainly 

a  fine    critic.       He    knows 
^^  Ibsen's    work     thoroughly, 

IK'  and  the  details  of  his  his- 

^H^^  tory.     He  knows  Ibsen  him- 

fHRs  self;    has  visited  him,  and 

^Bcy'  corresponded  with  him  for 

^   *&>    W^  many   years.       His   unsur- 

passed acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  modem  Europe 
makes  his  collations,  his 
comparisons,  and  his  per- 
spectives, of  peculiar  value. 
His  attitude  is  essentially 
sympathetic  ;  and  he  is  not 
without  that  magic  seeing 
which  alone  is  criticism.  Yet, 
so  pre-occupied  is  he — in 
a  professorial  and  tremen- 
dously fluent  way — with  the 
political,  social,  and  moral 
causes  and  tendencies  of 
Ibsen's  plays,  that  he  has 
not  found  opportunity  to 
emphasise  the  two  facts  con- 
cerning his  subject  which, 
to  our  view,  shine  out  most 
clear  and  most  alluringly. 
These  facts  are  :  First,  that 
Ibsen  is  an  artist  at  the 
beginning  and  at  the  end, 
and  a  moralist  only  inci- 
dentally ;  second,  that  the  psychological  interest  of  his 
figure  as  man  and  artist  is  probably  unique  in  the 
century. 

Ibsen  is  now  over  seventy.  In  fifty  years  he  has  pro- 
duced about  half  that  number  of  plays — -one  every  alter- 
nate year.  During  the  first  fourteen  years  of  this  period 
he  lived  in  Norway  and  published  six  plays,  "in  hideous 
editions,  on  bad  paper,  sold  to  the  number  of  a  few 
hundred  copies."  Instead  of  fame  he  had  gained  notoriety ; 
instead  of  applause  "  a  howl  of  exasperation."  And  it 
was  inevitable.  (To-day  Ibsen  must  be  aware  that  it  was 
inevitable  ;  the  bitterness  will  long  ago  have  passed  from 
him.)  For  he  happened  to  be,  by  temperament,  of  that 
class  of  persons  who  can  regard  life  and  its  ' '  real,  actual 
horrors"  with  steady,  unblinking  eyes.  "Nothing  awed 
or  frightened  him."  He  tore  oil  aU  concealments,  and 
talked  calmly,  but  boldly,  of  what  he  saw  beneath.  He 
was  incapable  of  compromise,  either  by  silence  or  by 
equivocation.  The  possessor  of  such  a  temperament  is 
bound  to  be  either  a  social  reformer  or  an  artist.  Ibsen 
was  not  a  reformer.  He  never  showed  more  than  the 
average  man's  dilettante  interest  in  reform.  He  has  beliefs, 
theories,  as  his  printer  and  his  shoemaker  have ;  and  pro- 
bably he  can  get  as  warm  as  they  in  supporting  them  by 
argument.  But  as  for  participating  in  reform,  as  for 
sacrificing  a  single  hour  of  his  time  for  a  Cause — Ibsen, 
like  the  printer  and  the  shoemaker,  was  always  far  too 
busy  with  his  work  for  that.  Conscious  beyond  doubt  of 
his  vocation  and  destiny,  he  utterly  rejected  altruism, 
which  is  an  affair  for  second-rate  imaginations.  His 
imagination  was  first-rate.     He  w"8  b-^rn  to  bo  a  great 
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artist,  and  nothing  else.  The  world,  humanity,  his  own 
ideals,  and  the  ideals  of  others  :  these  things  wore  merely 
material  to  him. 

The  fact  that  his  temperament  found  its  outlet  in  artistic 
creation  made  his  position,  especially  in  a  small  country 
like  Norway,  much  more  difiicult  than  if  he  had  happened 
to  lecture  from  a  platform,  or  personally  defy  the  con- 
ventions, or  lead  a  mob  against  Government  uniform. 
You  may  throw  eggs  at  a  preacher,  or  ignore  a  noncon- 
formist, or  incarcerate  a  demagogue ;  and  the  action  will 
at  once  allay  your  own  annoyance  and  serve  to  him  as  a 
stimulus.  But  with  an  artist  it  is  different.  You  cannot 
effectively  reply  to  the  attack  of  a  great  artist.  It  is 
unanswerable.  He  speaks — "in  hideous  editions,  on  bad 
paper  " — and  your  "  howl  of  exasperation  "  sounds  only 
ridiculous.  Then,  maddened  into  a  loss  of  dignity,  you 
descend  to  the  meannesses  of  your  nature  and  begin  to 
persecute  him — and  his  wife,  if  he  has  one.  You  well  know 
that  you  are  behaving  feebly,  contemptibly ;  but  you  per- 
severe. Now  the  reformer  welcomes  persecution :  it 
stimulates  him ;  it  almost  ceases  to  be  persecution.  To 
the  artist  persecution  is  precisely  persecution.  It  inter- 
feres with  his  calling,  instead  of  assisting  it,  and  his  calling 
is  sacred.  Therefore  he  will  seek  an  escape  at  any  cost 
save  that  of  art. 

And  80  Ibsen,  when  he  was  thirty-five,  came  to  a 
momentous  and  inspired  decision.  "Love's  Comedy"  had 
enraged  the  whole  excellent  Fatherland,  and  in  Norway, 
there  was  for  him  "  no  room  to  live."  Assured  of  a  small 
regular  income,  he  left  his  country,  and  thus  purchased 
his  artistic  freedom  at  a  price  which,  its  magnitude  being 
obvious,  need  not  be  here  assessed.  From  1864  to  1891  he 
existed  in  furnished  lodgings,  passing  at  intervals  of  years 
from  Eome  to  Dresden,  from  Dresden  to  Munich,  from 
Munich  to  Eome,  backward  and  forward,  restless  but 
imperturbable.  He  made  no  attempt  to  form  a  home ;  since 
he  could  not  have  the  one  he  desired,  he  would  have  none. 
When  Dr.  Brandes  asked  him  if  anything  in  the  flat  was 
his,  "  he  pointed  to  a  row  of  pictures  on  the  wall :  they 
were  the  only  things  that  were  his  own."  He  lived  tho 
life  of  the  appartement  meublee,  like  any  bourgeois,  seeking 
recreation  at  the  cafe,  where  the  city  could  see  him  daily 
sipping  his  particular  beer  at  his  particular  hour.  He 
may  have  made  acquaintances,  but  he  did  not  make 
friends.  "  Friends,"  he  wrote,  "are  a  costly  luxury,  and 
when  one  invests  one's  capital  in  a  vocation  or  a  mission 
in  life,  one  cannot  afford  to  have  friends.  The  expensive- 
ness  of  friendship  does  not  lie  in  what  one  does  for  one's 
friends,  but  in  what,  out  of  regard  for  them,  one  leaves 
undone."  Marital  affection  was  left,  but  that  meant  no 
more  to  him  than  to  his  printer  or  his  shoemaker ;  he  had 
no  high-flown  notions  on  that  subject.  "Mill's  assertion 
or  confession  that  he  owed  much,  and  that  the  best,  in  his 
writings  to  his  wife,  seemed  especially  ridiculous  to  Ibsen, 
with  his  marked  individualism.  '  Fancy !  '  he  said, 
smiling,  '  if  you  had  to  read  Hegel  or  Krause  with  the 
thought  that  you  did  not  know  for  certain  whether  it  was 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Hegel,  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Krause  you  had  before 
you ! '  "  In  this  he  was  more  than  a  little  Bismarckian. 
He  declined  to  connect  himself  with  any  magazine,  to  lend 
the  renown  of  his  name  to  any  controversy,  and  he  only 
wrote  to  the  newspapers  when  his  rights  were  threatened — 
when  some  absurdity  of  copyright  law  touched  his  pocket. 

Look  at  him  as  he  sits  in  some  Munich  square  or  in  his 
furnished  drawing-room — look  at  this  man,  short  and  thick- 
set, elegantly  tailored,  gruff,  taciturn,  lips  compressed, 
slightly  embarrassed  in  manner,  content  with  his  beer  and 
his  hired  sofas,  and  say  whetlicr — apart  from  his  art,  his 
craft,  his  profession — he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  sojourner  in  Bloomsbury  who  buys  foreign 
papers  and  strolls  down  to  the  Cafo  Royal  of  an 
afternoon  for  a  quinquina  and  a  cigarette.  Indeed,  he 
himself  would  not  have  thanked  you  to  attempt  any  dis- 
tinction.    Like  many  great  artists,  ho  has  had  the  ambition 
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to  be  unusual  only  in  Lis  art.  He  lias  sought  spiritual 
solitude,  and  found  it,  by  losing  himself  in  the  crowd. 
Not  for  him  are  fads,  peculiarities,  cries,  causes,  aberra- 
tions, eccentricities,  infractions  :  such  luxuries  would  dis- 
tract him  from  that  sublime  and  inexorable  mistress  to 
whom  half  a  century  ago  he  vowed  his  life. 

If  you  have  sufHcient  detachment  of  mind  to  bring  to 
his  plays  an  appreciation  purely  rosthetic,  you  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that  their  author  is  an  artist  to  whom  art,  in 
its  most  exclusive  sense,  is  everything — a  man  wholly  pre- 
occupied with  the  opulence  of  his  inspiration  and  the 
perfecting  of  his  technique,  with  the  minutice  of  means  and 
effects,  tlie  contrivance  of  new  strokes  and  the  evocation  of 
new  beauty.  The  early  dramas  must  be  considered  mar- 
vellous, but  those  of  his  middle  and  later  periods  are  more  ; 
they  are  miraculous.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  Brand 
and  Peer  Gi/nt  came  next  after  his  departure  from 
Norway:  these  were  the  justification  of  his  self-exile, 
transcendently  proving  the  rightness  of  the  choice  he  had 
made.  Follow  the  plays  one  by  one,  as  they  regularly 
issued  forth  in  every  alternate  year,  and  you  will  see  in 
the  waxing  brilliance  of  their  technique  the  key  to  Ibsen's 
inner  history.  Other  dramatists,  though  not  many,  have 
been  more  plenteously  inspired  than  he,  but  none  was  ever 
so  proudly  an  artist,  none  was  ever  so  completely  and 
finally  master  of  his  craft.  In  Hedda  Gahler  is  the  very 
arrogance  of  incredible  skill.  Before  it  can  be  surpassed 
a  new  convention  of  the  theatre  will  have  to  arise. 

This  supreme  virtuosity  is  only  to  be  achieved  in  one 
way,  and  that  by  men  whose  whole  soul  is  in  the  business 
of  achievement.  Ibsen  got  it  as  (less  supremely)  Flaubert 
and  de  Maupassant  got  it:  he  laboured.  He  laboured 
daily  for  forty  years,  without  divergence.  One  can  see  him, 
reserved,  resolved,  sitting  down  to  his  desk  morning  after 
morning  in  that  flat  of  which  only  the  pictures  are  his, 
handling  pen  and  turning  paper  with  the  intimate 
famiHarity  of  the  workman  at  work,  writing  and  slowly 
re-writing  with  the  interminable  patience  of  one  who  is 
sure  of  a  prescribed  result.  Though  there  is  no  smile  on 
his  face  it  is  not  hard  to  divine  his  private  and  secret  joy 
as  that  result  nears  and  arrives,  and  he  confronts  the 
shades  of  his  greatest  predecessors  and  says,  pointing  to 
the  opui  :   "  Learn  what  skill  is." 

That  is  his  reward. 

In  1891  Ibsen  went  back  to  Norway.  His  nostalgia  is 
at  last  satisfied.  His  rdle  of  martyr  to  an  art  is  over. 
The  finest  of  liis  work  was  produced  in  the  large  freedom 
of  exile.  Tliough  the  three  latest  plays  are  beautiful 
enough,  wo  can  detect  in  them  a  certain  mannerism,  a 
certain  restriction  and  constraint.  Just  as  his  genius 
burgeoned  out  when  he  left  his  native  land,  so  it  drooped 
and  contracted  when  he  returned. 


Ibsen  the  Force. 

I  HAVE  read  Dr.  Brandes's  Impressions  of  Ibsen  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart.  Here  is  a  critic — able,  fair-minded — 
who  has  studied  everything  Ibsen  has  written,  and  who 
knows  Ibsen's  self ;  yet  all  he  gets,  or  aU  he  is  able  to  give 
us,  are  these  dry  bones  of  criticism.  I  who,  thank  God, 
am  no  critic,  but  merely  one  of  those  who  have  been 
warmed  and  lit  by  Ibsen's  tire — I  say  to  myself,  What  on 
earth  should  I  make  of  the  man  had  I  no  other  ' '  Impres- 
sions" than  those  Dr.  Brandes  gives  me?  I  look  these  long- 
considered,  separate  studies  through,  and  all  I  find  of  the 
Ibsen  that  I  know  is  set  down  in  the  few  quotations  of  the 
poet's  own  words.  They  shine  out  like  lamps  above  a 
heap  of  dusty  dissertations.  I  cannot  help  wondering 
what  does  the  old  poet  himself  think  of  these  faint  echoes 
of  his  music  and  his  thunder;  for  we  have  heard,  and 
Mr.  Archer  reiterates,  that  Dr.  Brandes  is  a  critic  of 
European  renown,  that  he  has  followed  every  step  of  the 


poet's  development,  from  the  moment  when  his  genius 
attained  anything  like  maturity.  "  Here,  and  here  only," 
says  Mr.  Archer,  "has  a  critical  intelligence  of  the  first 
order  been  brought  to  bear  in  detail  upon  the  poet's 
creations." 

If  this  is  true,  then  to  the  lay  mind  Dr.  Brandes's  work 
is  a  sorry  indictment  of  the  critic's  function  and  his  value ; 
for  do  we  not  read  criticism  in  the  same  way  that  we 
listen  to  the  words  of  one  who,  for  good  or  ill,  has  come 
into  intimate  relation  with  a  great  man  and  his  work  ? 
Do  we  not  feel  that  the  person  who  publicly  and  profes- 
sionally criticises  must  have  got  nearer  to  his  subject  than 
those  who  run  as  they  read  ?  With  this  belief,  and  in  all 
docility  of  spirit,  I  approached  the  Three  Impressions  of  the 
critic  who  for  two-and-thirty  years  had  studied  Ibsen  and 
his  work.  But  I  realise  now  that  if  I  had  waited  for 
Dr.  Brandes  to  introduce  the  great  Norwegian  to  me,  I 
should  not  have  pursued  my  new  acquaintance  far.  I 
should  have  heard  too  much  of  Ibsen's  idiosyncracy,  and 
not  enough  of  his  fascination.  I  should  have  been  warned 
that  the  poem  of  Brand,  the  great  spiritual  drama  whic'i 
had  made  my  heart  beat  and  the  tears  come,  was  borrowed 
from  Kierkegaard,  and  hardly  worth  the  borrowing.  I 
might  even  have  availed  myself  in  the  case  of  Brand  of 
the  privilege  the  critic  so  generously  bestows  :  "  The  least 
poetical  reader  may  here  call  the  poet  to  account."  I 
should  have  been  on  my  guard  against  mistaking  Sedda 
Gahler  for  a  masterpiece  of  subtlest  yet  most  moving  stag:e- 
craft.  I  should  have  perceived,  with  the  help  of  Dr. 
Brandes,  that  that  particular  play  was  an  endeavour  to 
show  how  in  the  unaristocratic  society  of  Norway  "  great 
natural  gifts  necessarily  lead  to  disaster."  It  is  surely 
singular  that  to  audiences  in  Germany,  England,  and 
Italy — in  Paris,  too,  as  I  myself  have  seen— this  supposed 
endeavour  to  teach  gentility  to  the  Norwegians  has  held 
great  gatherings  spellbound,  and  made  theatres  echo  with 
applause.  But  Dr.  Brandes,  seemingly  impervious  to  it 
himself,  takes  no  account  of  the  electrical  effect  of 
Ibsen's  stagecraft  on  the  public,  and  is  at  no  pains  to 
give  an  idea  of  his  power  over  the  emotions.  The  critic 
is  more  concerned  to  put  his  readers  on  their  g^ard  against, 
for  instance,  the  error  of  making  an  undesirable  acquaint- 
ance. This  he  tries  to  effect  by  the  amazing  irrelevancy : 
Mr.  Liivborg  is  "  no  gentleman."  Neither  would  he  have 
us  taken  in  by  LiJvborg's  belief  in  his  own  abilities ;  as 
though  it  were  not  all-sufficient  for  Ibsen's  purpose  that 
Liivborg  should  convince  the  persons  of  the  drama. 
Because  Liivborg's  treatise  deals  with  the  end  and  aim  of 
all  philosophising  that  aspires  to  a  practical  outcome — viz., 
the  social  development  of  the  future;  because  that  is 
Liivborg's  subject,  he  is,  in  Dr.  Brandes's  eyes,  "no  genius" 
as  well  as  "no  gentleman."  Does  not  Ibsen  smile  to 
himself  to  see  Dr.  Brandes  playing  the  part  of  the 
egregious  Tesman,  and  echoing  helplessly  ;  "  The  Future ! 
Dear  me  !  we  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  Future  "  ? 
Indeed,  this  question  as  to  whether  Ibsen's  exceptional 
men  are  really  men  of  genius  seems  greatly  to  have  exer- 
cised the  mind  of  the  critic.  He  is  at  much  pains  to  prove 
Borkman's  failure  to  come  up  to  the  Brandes  standard, 
although  the  critic  is  fair  enough  to  admit  that  Ibsen  has 
not  been  as  anxious  on  this  point  as  his  commentator. 
The  playwright  seems  to  have  contented  himself  with 
drawing  human  beings.  But  in  that  he  appears  as  little 
to  have  satisfied  his  critic  as  he  did  a  certain  English 
actor,  also  of  very  refined  tastes,  who  begged  that  "The 
Master  Builder  "  might  be  re- written  for  our  stage,  and 
Solness  made  into  a  nice  picturesque  sculptor  who  could 
wear  a  velvet  coat  and  long  hair.  Dr.  Brandes's  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  is  a  repetition  of  his  haunting 
fear  that  "The  Master  Builder  "  may  not  be  "actually  a 
genius."  This  so  weighs  on  his  mind,  that  he  offers  Ibsen 
the  luminous  suggestion,  Solness  "ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
introduced  a  new  style  of  architecture."  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  have  seen  Ibsen's  face  when  he  read  that. 
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One  turns  away  from  these  bald  and  doctrinaire  Impres- 
sions with  a  sense  that  there  may  he  an  advantage  in 
approaching  a  great  poet  without  the  assistance  of  "  a 
critical  intelligence  of  the  first  order."  One  recalls  with 
a  flush  of  gratitude  the  quick  uplifting  that  came  of 
personal  contact  with  the  plays  that  Dr.  Brandes  sets 
himself  to  dissect.  The  critic  gives  no  smallest  hint,  to 
my  sense,  of  the  flashing  vitality,  the  bitter  wit,  the 
tenderness  so  deep  and  innig  that  it  moves  one  first  to 
tears  and  then  to  feel  all  tears  should  be  straightway 
dried  in  a  world  where  such  infinite  gentleness  had  found 
a  voice.  If  it  depended  on  Dr.  Brandes,  few  would  guess 
that  the  plays  were  more  than  philosophic  discussions 
upon  social  life.  He  never  hints  that  the  people  in  them 
are  alive  ;  that  if  you  cut  them  they  bleed ;  that  they  are 
friends  or  foes,  but  always  neighbours. 

Indeed,  personally,  I  got  a  faithfuller  "  Impression  "  of 
the  greatness,  the  aliveness  of  Ibsen  from  the  columns  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  where,  in  the  fine  old  fighting  days,  he  was 
loaded  with  abuse,  but  shown,  in  any  case,  to  be  a  play- 
wright who,  whether  you  liked  it  or  not,  took  hold  of  you 
and  shook  you  clear  of  your  everyday  indifference.  Dr. 
Brandes's  Ibsen  is  as  like  the  Ibsen  of  the  plays  as  Yorick's 
skull  was  to  the  living  face  of  Yorick.  Laying  down 
these  skeleton  impressions,  one  says  in  one's  heart :  "  Alas, 
poor  Ibsen !  I  knew  him  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most 
excellent  fancy.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ? — your  hits 
at  human  frailty,  your  balm  for  aching  hearts  ;  your 
height,  your  depth,  your  genius  that  Dr.  Brandes  grants, 
and  yet  in  no  word  of  his  own  is  able  to  make  good." 
Plainly,  the  poet's  fighting  days  are  not  over.  He  is,  at 
seventy-one,  still  young,  in  that  he  is  much  loved  and 
much  hated,  and,  even  by  his  friends,  both  understood 
and  maligned.  From  that  far  country  where  he  dwells 
apart — not  Norway,  nor  any  other  hedged  and  bounded — 
he  might  quite  well  to-day  send  forth  the  message  of 
forty  years  ago : 

I  nerve  myself  anew 
To  face  the  fight  of  life  with  steadfast  daring — 
My  countrymen,  I  send  you  greeting  I — you 
Who  lent  me  Fear's  winged  sandals  for  my  faring, 
Who  lent  me  Exile's  staff  and  Sorrow's  pack — 
Ix> !  from  afar  I  send  you  greeting  back. 

There  are  those  (not  critics,  perhaps ;  and  yet  the  poet 
would  not  despise  them  for  that)  who,  from  all  over  the 
civilised  world,  bear  witness  in  their  hearts  that  the  poet's 
greeting — his  g^ft  once  in  every  four-and-twenty  months 
or  so — has  meant  for  them  a  great  awakening,  an  un- 
matched joy.  If  people  such  as  these  were  to  register 
three  Impressions,  they  would  be  :  a  memory  of  personal 
exhilaration,  a  conviction  of  homage  due  to  the  Great 
Exile,  and  a  sense  of  pride  if  they  might  call  themselves 
his  humbler  countrymen — countrymen  because  they  want 
no  interpreter  between  him  and  them,  waiting  as  they  do 
afar  off  for  him  to  send  them  another  "  greeting  back  " — 
another  great  and  living  play. 

C.  E.  Eaimond. 


Eighteenth  Century  Gossip. 

Postages  from   the   Diaries  of  Mrs.    Philip   Lyhhe    Powys. 
Edited  by  Emily  J.  Cleminson.     (Longmans.     16s.) 

Mrs.  Powys  inee  Girle)  was  a  gentlewoman  of  the  last 
century.  Before  her  marriage  she  lived  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  thence  made  several  pleasant  journeys  about 
England.  After  her  marriage  her  home  was  Hardwicke 
Hall,  in  Berkshire,  where  she  lived  a  busy  and  happy  life 
as  housewife  and  woman  of  fashion.  From  what  we  can 
gather  from  the  diaries  and  letters  which  compose  this 
volume  Mrs.  Powys  was  of  a  sweet-tempered,  amusable, 
easy-going   nature,   with   no   very   remarkable   (jualities, 


much  activity,  and  a  quick  eye  for  externals.  Had  she 
lacked  that  eye  this  book  would  be  trivial  indeed  ;  even  as 
it  is,  the  beer  it  chronicles  is  often  a  fluid  of  disconcertino- 
pallor. 

_  But  to  turn  these  pages  lazily,  without  great  expecta- 
tions, is  to  be  gently  amused.  They  certainly  bring  back 
the  old  leisurely  spacious  life  with  some  vividness.  Here 
is  a  Norfolk  gentleman  of  1756,  a  Mr.  Jackson:  "You 
know  how  he  loves  company  at  home,  especially  when  he 
can  have  so  good  a  plea  as  at  present  for  not  having  the 
fuhs  of  dining  out,  as  he  styles  it.  If  twenty  people  came 
in  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  table,  his  dinners  are  so 
good  they  would  need  no  alteration  ;  but  the  larder  is 
really  quite  a  sight,  and  different  from  any  I  ever  saw. 
...  I  believe  always  full  of  everything  in  season,  and 
the  old  gentleman  often  makes  us  walk  there  after  break- 
fast that  we  may  all,  as  he  says,  have  what  we  like  for 
dinner.  The  venison  and  game  now  in  it  is  astonishing. 
The  Norfolk  mutton,  too,  you  know,  is  famous  ;  but  thoirs 
particularly  so.  They  kill  all  their  own,  and  never  eat  it 
in  the  parlour  under  three  weeks."  Mrs.  Powys  makes  a 
note  of  many  things  like  that ;  but  farther  she  does  not  go. 
For  instance,  on  the  next  page,  she  says :  "  One  morning  we 
went  to  pay  a  dull  visit  to  see  an  odd  house,  of  a  still  cjiider 
Mr.  Spilman  ...  a  most  strange  old  bachelor  of  vast 
fortune,  but,  indeed,  I'll  not  fall  in  love  with  him.  Wo 
were  introduced  to  him  in  the  library,  where  he  seemed 
deep  in  study  (for  they  say  he  is  really  clever),  sitting  in 
a  jockey-cap  and  white  stiff  dog's  gloves."  And  that  is 
all  of  Mr.  Spilman,  of  whom  we  want  to  know  everything : 
the  rest  is  a  description  of  his  not  very  interesting  house. 
Indeed,  on  the  human  side  Mrs.  Powys  is  sadly  weak.  How- 
ever, while  at  Scarborough  in  1757  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  visiting  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Pudsey  (now  more 
famous  as  the  home  of  Tunnicliffe,  the  Yorkshire  cricketer), 
and  her  account  of  these  strange  people  is  excellent. 
Three  houses  lodged  the  sect.  In  one  dwelt  the  minister 
and  the  children ;  in  the  others  were  the  single  men  and 
the  single  women.  "  Those  bound  by  the  matrimonial 
shackles"  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  gave  up  their 
children  to  be  educated  in  the  faith.  What  that  was  Mrs. 
Powys  had  no  notion  ;  but  she  found  the  minister's  sermon 
"  replete  with  incoherent  nonsense."  After  the  sermon 
the  children  were  admitted,  and  the  minister  addressed 
them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  "  but  on  subjects  far  above 
the  comprehension  of  their  tender  years." 

The  men  and  boys  have  nothing  imusual  in  their  dress, 
but  that  of  the  women  has  something  iu  it  extremely  odd 
yet  pretty,  plain  to  a  degree  yet  pleasing,  because  accom- 
panied by  the  utmost  neatness,  an  omamf-nt  even  adorning 
to  the  meanest  habit ;  their  gowns  white  linen,  close  to  the 
shape,  their  cap  comes  over  the  face  like  our  largest  French 
night-caps,  rounding  over  the  cheek  and  coming  down  in 
a  peak  over  the  forehead,  and  sets  close  to  the  face,  no 
hair  being  seen.  To  distinguish  the  ladies,  all  married 
Sisters  tie  the  cap  under  the  chin  with  a  large  bunch  of 
blue  ribbons,  the  widows  white,  and  the  single  Sisters  with 
pink,  but  the  knots  round  the  caps  of  all  is  muslin,  broad- 
hemmed. 

In  the  sleeping  room  of  the  women  were  "  eighty  beds, 
each  just  large  enough  for  one  person,  all  of  white  dimity. 
.  .  .  Every  night  one  woman  walks  up  and  down  this 
gallery  with  a  lighted  taper." 

In  1760  Mrs.  Powys  witnessed  the  execution  of  Earl 
Ferrers  at  Tyburn.  Being  an  earl  he  was  hanged  with  a 
silken  rope.  He  observed  that  "  the  apparatus,  and 
being  made  a  spectacle  of  so  vast  a  multitude,  was  greatly' 
worse  than  death  itself."  She  describes  the  beginnings  of 
the  British  Museum,  opened  at  Montagu  House  in  1759. 
Among  other  things  was  "  one  room  of  curious  things  in 
spirits  (^but  disagreeable)."  She  was  also  in  the  streets 
when  the  death  of  George  II.  was  announced,  and  was  a 
delighted  spectator  of  the  coronation  of  George  III.  "  At 
first  coming  on  the  platform,  as  if  astonished  at  sight  of 
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such  amazing  multitudes,  he  clasped  his  hands,  and  lifting 
up  his  ejes  to  heaven,  stood  for  some  moments  in  a  pro- 
found silence,  and  I  dare  say  (for  great  is  liis  humility) 
he  never  had  a  meaner  opinion  of  himself  than  at  that 
instant,  to  think  that  all  this  bustle  was  for  one  poor 
mortal,  an  earthly  king.  .  .  .  'Twas  moving  to  see  the 
excessive  joy  of  the  surrounding  throng,  when  one  knew 
the  good  young  king  deserved  their  ever}'  acclamation, 
not  from  being  born  to  the  crown  he  was  going  to  receive, 
but  by  his  own  intrinsic  merit." 

In  1762  Mrs.  Powys  married.  She  and  her  husband 
met  "  at  an  assembly  (for  assemblies,  you  know,  are  often 
productive  of  matrimony)  .  .  .  and  soon  after  agreed — he 
to  love,  I  to  love  and  obey  for  life.  ...  As  many  say  who 
have  known  him  from  his  infancy,  he  was  never  guUty  of 
any  vice,  and  hardly  of  any  fault."  Together  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powys  enjoyed  a  happy  pilgrimage  to  the  grave,  smiled 
upon  by  many  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Of  her 
children  Mrs.  Powys  writes :  "  One  finds  them  the  most 
agreeable  douceurs  when  with  one."  After  marriage  Mrs. 
Powys  is  less  interesting,  but  rather  more  self-satisfied. 
In  addition  to  a  very  busy  social  life,  involving  many 
guests  herself  and  many  visits  to  her  friends'  houses,  with 
private  theatricals  and  all  the  other  machinery  of  enter- 
tainment, the  good  lady,  says  the  editor,  did  many 
domestic  things  exceedingly  well.  She  embroidered, 
worked  in  cloth,  straw  plaited,  feather  worked,  made  pillow 
lace,  made  mosaic  lace,  dried  flowers  and  ferns,  painted  on 
paper  and  silk,  collected  shells,  fossils,  coins,  and  was  a 
connoisseur  in  china,  and  besides  this  was  an  excellent 
housekeeper.  Here,  for  example,  is  Mrs.  Powys's  recipe 
for  Lavender  Drops : 

Six  handfuls  of  lavender  flowers  stript  from  stalks,  put 
them  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass,  and  pour  on  them  four 
quarts  of  the  best  spirit  of  winp,  stop  the  glass  very  close 
with  a  double  bladder  tied  fast  down  that  nothing  may 
breathe  out ;  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  six  weeks,  keep 
it  circulating  about,  then  distil  it  in  a  limebeck.  When  all 
is  run  off,  put  to  this  water  sage  flowers,  rosemary  flowers, 
buglos  flowers,  betony  flowers,  burrage  flowers,  lily  of  the 
valley  flowers,  cowslip  flowers,  each  a  handful  gathered  in 
their  seasons  in  dry  weather ;  let  this  stand  six  weeks,  then 
put  to  it  balm,  motherwort,  spike  flowers;  cut  some  small 
bay-leaves,  and  the  flowers  of  each  an  ounce;  distil  all 
these  together  again,  then  put  in  citron  peel,  lemon  peel, 
dried  single  piony  seed,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  six  drains; 
nutmeg,  mace,  candimums,  cubels,  yellow  saunders,  of 
each  half  an  ounce ;  lignum  aloes,  one  dram  :  make  these 
into  a  flue  powder  and  put  them  into  glass,  then  take 
juinbes,  new  and  good,  a  pound  stoned  and  cut  small,  stop 
all  quite  close  for  six  weeks  more,  shaking  it  often  every 
day ;  then  run  it  thro'  a  cotton  bag,  then  put  in  pre- 
par'd  pearl  two  drams,  ambergrease  ditto,  of  saffron 
and  saunders  and  yellow  saunders  each  an  ounce ;  put 
these  in  a  bag  and  hang  them  in  the  water,  and  close 
up  the  glass  well;  at  three  weeks  end  it  will  be  fit  to 
use. 

N.B. — When  you  find  any  indisposition,  or  fear  of  any 
fit,  takfi  a  small  spoonful  with  a  lump  of  sugar ;  it  helps 
all  palsies  of  what  kind  to  cure. 

In  stories  the  book  is  poor ;  but  here  is  one  of  Princess 
Amelia.  She  asked  a  remarkably  tall  young  man  what 
he  was  intended  for.  "The  church,"  said  he.  "  Oh,  sir, 
you  must  mistake,"  said  the  Princess;  "  it's  certainly  for 
the  steeple."  Hitherto  we  have  always  seen  this  retort 
attributed  to  Curran.  The  following  pun  by  Pope  is  per- 
haps familiar  to  others,  but  is  new  to  us  :  "  One  day  Sir 
"Walter  Blunt's  father  was  in  Pope's  company  and  talking 
of  punning.  Pope  said  that  was  a  species  of  wit  so 
triflingly  easy  that  he  would  answer  to  make  one  on  any 
proposed  subject  offhand,  when  a.  lady  in  the  companv 
said:  "Well,  then,  Mr.  Pope,  make  one  on  keelhauling." 
He  instantly  replied  :  "  That,  madam,  is  indeed  putting  a 
man  under  a  hard  ship." 

Mrs.  Cleminson,  the  editor,  has  done  her  work  of 
annotation  and  arrangement  with  efficiency. 


Weeds  of  Speech. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Term»  Ancient  and  ilodern  of  the 
Canting  Crew.  By  B.  E.,  Gent.  (Facsimile  Eeprint : 
Smith,  Kay  &  Co.     2l8.) 

This  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  dictionary  of  Cant 
and  Slang  words  published  in  England — "  this  it  is,  and 
nothing  more."  No  editor  comes  with  obeisance  and 
remarks ;  no  helping  word—  not  even  the  lost  Lenore  of 
the  book's  date — gives  light  and  direction  to  the  reader. 
Like  the  raven  that  "  perched  and  sat,"  this  dictionary 
is  mute.  Who  was  "  B.  E.,  Gent"?  It  is  not  known. 
When  was  the  book  issued?  It  is  not  stated.  How- 
ever, "B.  E.'s  "  identity  can  be  dispensed  with ;  and  the 
date  of  his  book  can,  with  reason,  be  put  at  1700.  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Farmer,  quoting  it  in  their  Slang  and  its 
Analogues,  make  the  date  1690.  But  it  happens  that  the 
year  16:^5  is  tacked  to  the  definition  of  the  word  "Punch- 
able" — i.e.,  old  passable  money.  Let  us  then  adopt  1700. 
B.  E.'s  preface  is  facile  and  of  little  worth.  He  tells  us 
nothing  of  his  aim  or  method,  and  his  "  historical 
account  of  the  Heggers  and  6'y/i*(>»  "  does  not  suggest  that 
he  hob-and-nobbed  with  either.  There  was  little  need  for 
him  to  do  so.  For  although  B.  E  's  work  is  the  first 
formal  and  self-contained  English  dictionary  of  Cant  and 
Slang,  it  is  by  no  means  our  first  vocabulary  of  the  kind. 
Such  vocabularies  were  open  to  B.  E.  in  the  works  of 
Thomas  Harman,  Thomas  Dekker,  Richard  Brome,  and 
other  writers.  The  father  of  Cant  and  Slang  lexico- 
graphers, old  Thomas  Harman,  printed  his  Caveat  or 
Warening  for  Common  Cursetors  in  1573.  This  book,  which 
was  not  a  formal  dictionary,  may  have  been  useful  to 
Shakespeare,  as  it  has  been  to  all  succeeding  students  of 
slang.  Many  "  Canting  Dictionaries,"  "  Canting  Aca- 
demies," "  Flash  Dictionaries,"  "  Triumphs  of  Wit,"  and 
similar  works  bestrew  the  three  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  Harman's  book  was  new ;  but  the  works 
which  stand  forth  in  real  importance  are  those  of  Dekker 
(his  Bellman  of  London,  &c.) ;  Grose's  Classical  Dictionary 
of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  a  most  valuable  production ;  the 
Slang  Dictionary  published  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  ; 
the  Argot  and  Slang  of  Messrs.  Leland  and  Barrcre ;  and 
last,  Messrs.  Henley  and  Farmer's  Slang  and  its  Analogues, 
which,  for  some  time,  has  stayed  its  progress  at  the 
letter  M.  These,  and  the  New  English  Dictionary  and  Dr. 
Wright's  Dialect  Dictionary,  are  the  students'  stand-byes. 
Nevertheless,  great  interest  attaches  to  B.  E.'s  dictionary, 
and  it  was  worth  while  to  revive  it  in  facsimile.  The  old 
wild  type  and  spelling  go  well  with  this  weed-garden  of 
speech,  and  the  quaint  definitions  exhale  the  hot  odours  of 
the  thieves'  kitchens  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  title  of  the  collection  suggests  the  distinction  between 
the  terms  Cant  and  Slang.  These  words  really  mean 
different  things.  Cant  is  the  secret  language  devised  by 
gypsies,  beggars,  and  thieves  (the  Canting  Crew)  for 
carrying  on  intercourse  with  each  other.  Its  words  have 
long  life.  Slang  is  the  tricky,  careless,  dissipated  language 
which  creeps  into  all  walks  of  life,  and  is  constantly 
changing.  The  editor  of  the  Slang  Dictionary  (1874)  illus- 
trates the  difference  between  Cant  and  Slang  thus:  "A 
thief  in  Cant  language  would  term  a  horse  a  '  prancer '  or 
a  '  prad,'  while  in  Slang  a  man  of  fashion  would  speak  of 
it  as  a  '  bit  of  blood,'  a  '  spanker,'  or  a  '  neat  tit.'  "  Cant 
was  devised  for  secrecy,  whereas  Slang  is  often  used  as 
a  boast  of  familiarity  with  life. 

At  the  same  time,  this  distinction  is  apt  to  prove  cumber- 
some. Thieves  and  beggars  did  not  stop  at  devising  words 
for  secrecy ;  their  ingenuity  led  them  to  coin  words  for  all 
occasions,  and  thus  they  were  makers  and  adaptors  of  vulgar 
slang.  Besides,  the  degree  of  secrecy  varied,  and  words 
which  were  at  first  intended  to  be  muttered  in  the  hedge- 
row were  soon  shouted  on  the  highway.  A  few  Cant 
words  have  even  crept  up  the  ladder  of  speech  to  lips 
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polite.  Filcli,  wLicli  was  Cant  for  steal,  is  one  ;  and  dab, 
meaning  expert,  if  not  good  English,  survives  as  respect- 
able slang.  Kid,  Cant  for  a  child,  has  enjoyed  similar 
promotion.  This  Cant  dictionary  is  full  of  words  which 
were  probably  never  Cant  in  the  strict  sense.  To  "nim" 
was  Cant  for  steal;  but  to  "cotton,"  meaning  to  agree 
well,  had  probably  a  nobler  origin.  "  Dromedary  "  was 
Cant  for  a  thief;  but  "faggots,"  meaning  "  Men  muster'd 
for  Souldiers,  not  yet  Listed,"  may  be  assigned  to  the 
Slang  division.  The  blessed  light  of  humour  seldom 
touches  thieves'  language.  Their  words  are  mean,  hideous, 
opaque.  To  open  the  door  became  to  "  dub  the  giger"; 
to  lend  twopence  was  to  "tip  a  dace";  to  pick  a  pocket 
was  to  "file  a  cly";  to  steal  a  cloak  was  to  "nim  a 
togeman  ";  to  be  expert  in  any  one  of  these  arts  was  to  be 
its  "  topping  "  exponent ;  while  to  be  accomplished  in  all  was 
to  be  a  "  Dimber-damber  " — i.e.,  "a  Top-man  or  Prince 
among  the  Canting  Crew  ;  also  the  chief  Eogue  of  the 
Gang,  or  the  compleatest  Cheat."  Some  interest  attaches 
to  a  Cant  word  like  "  Abram-cove,"  meaning  a  lusty, 
strong  rogue.  The  word  belongs  to  a  group  which  includes 
Abram-men,  here  defined  as  "  the  seventeenth  Order  of 
the  Canting-crew.  Beggers  antickly  trick'd  up  with 
Eibbands,  Red  Tape,  Foxtails,  Eags,  &c.,  pretending 
Madness  to  palliate  their  Thefts  of  Poultry,  Linen,  &c." 
The  name  is  thought  by  Nares  to  date  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  when  numbers  of  men  who  had  been 
dependent  on  the  monks'  charity  turned  themselves  loose, 
and  became  thieving  vagabonds.  Another  explanation 
connects  the  Abram-men  with  the  Abraham  ward  in 
Bethlehem  Hospital.  To  "sham  Abraham,"  meaning  to 
feign  sickness,  is  still  in  vogue  (Henley  and  Farmer). 
"  Angler"  is  an  instance  of  the  forcible  seizure  and  degra- 
dation by  the  "canting  crew"  of  a  good  English  word. 
In  their  noxious  vocabulary  an  angler  is  "  a  petty  Thief, 
who  has  a  Stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end,  with  which  he 
plucks  things  out  of  Windows,  Grates,  etc.,  also  those  that 
draw  in  People  to  be  cheated."  The  word  "Ill-fortune  " 
acquired  a  certain  precision  in  the  Canting  vocabulary — it 
meant  ninepence. 

The  number  of  words  signifying  a  fool  or  silly  fellow 
is  curiously  large,  and  no  doubt  many  of  these  originally 
expressed  the  thief's  contempt  for  his  victim.  A  selection 
of  such  words  will  have  interest : ' 


Addle  -pate,  one  full  of 
Whimi-ies  and  Projects,  and 
as  empty  of  Wit. 

Animal,  a  Fool.  He  is  a 
meer  Auima],  he  is  a  very  silly 
fellow. 

Ben,  a  Fool. 

Bofjby,  a  dull  heavy  Lob. 

Booberkin,  the  same. 

Bottle-head,  void  of  Wit. 

Bully-sop,  a  Maggot-pated, 
huffing,  silly  ratling  Fellow. 

Clodpate,  a  heavy  dull 
Fellow. 

C'lunch,  a  clumsy  Ciown, 
an  awkward  unhandy  Fellow. 

Cork  -  robbin,  a  soft  easy 
Fellow. 

Cod'n-liead.  a  Fool. 

Ci,rki/-brained,  silly,  foolish. 

Country-put,  a  silly  Countiy 
Fellow. 

Dindji-prat,  a  little  puny 
Fellow. 

DuljiieMe,  a  heavy,  dull, 
stupid  Fellow. 


Huloer-head,  a  silly  foolish 
Fellow. 

Insipida,  Blockheads. 

Jack-adam,  a  Fool. 

Jobberuoll,  a  very  silly 
Fellow. 

Nick  -  ninny,  an  empty 
Fellow,  a  meer  Cod's  Head. 

Nif/menoy,  a  very  silly 
Fellow. 

Oaf,  a  Wise-acre,  a  Ninny, 
or  Pool. 

Paper  -  skul,  foolish,  soft, 
siUy. 

Purple  Dromediry,  a  bun- 
gling Thief. 

Sawny,  a  Fool. 

Saji-jHite,  a  Fool. 

Sheep's-head,  a  Fool. 

Simkin,  a  Fool. 

Sitiyle-ten,  a  very  foolish, 
siUy  Fellow. 

Sowee-crown,  a  Fool. 

Tony,  a  silly  Fellow,  or 
Ninny. 

Wise  Mano/Ootham,  a  Pool. 


Of  racy,  curious,  and  startling  phrases  there  are  so  many 
in  these  pages  that  we  can  but  glance  at  a  dozen,  and  end. 
Antidote  is  defined  as  "  a  very  homely  Woman,  also  a 
medicine  against  Poyson."  A  Fortune  is  "  a  rich  maid  or 
wealthy  Widdow,  an  Heiress."  A  Foreman  of  the  Jury,  is 
one  "  that  engrosses  all  the  talk  to  himself."     A  Habber- 


dasher  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns  is,  of  course,  Cant  for  a 
schoolmaster.  Similarly,  a  dancing  master  was  called  a 
Hop  Merchant.  Flustered  means  drunk,  and  a  man  may 
become  drunk  by  imbibing  too  many  "Lines  of  the  old 
Author,"  i.e.,  drams  of  brandy.  What  was  the  origin  of 
tlie  last  phrase  ?  Contempt  for  some  weak  Government 
probably  inspired  the  term  "  his  head  is  full  of  Proclama- 
tions," i.e.,  taken  up  with  idle  matters.  Windmills  in  the 
Head  is  an  expressive  (and  surviving)  equivalent  of  idle 
plans.  An  extraordinary  word  was  Sun-burnt,  "having 
many  (Male)  Children."  A  Conger  was  "  a  Set  or  Knot 
of  Topping  Book-sellers  of  London,  who  agree  among 
thimselves  that  whoever  of  them  Buys  a  good  Copy,  the 
rest  are  to  take  ofi  such  a  particular  number,  as  (it  may 
be)  Fifty,  in  Quires,  on  easy  Terms.  Also  they  that  joyn 
together  to  Buy  either  a  Considerable  or  Dangerous 
Copy."  This  is  not  very  clear,  but  one  cannot  expect  the 
Canting  Crew  to  understand  bookselling.  And  yet  they 
seem  to  have  had  leanings  to  literature,  for  apart  from 
their  "  line  from  the  old  Author,"  wo  find  tliem  using  the 
terms  "  Hobbist  "  and  "Hide-bound-muse."  A  Hobbist 
was  "  a  Disciple  and  fond  Admirer  of  Thomas  Hobbs,  the 
fam'd  Philosopher  of  Malmsbury."  Hide-bound-muse  is 
defined  as  "  Stiff,  hard  of  Delivery,  Sir  J.  Suckling  call'd 
Ben.  Johnson's  so."  Cramp-words  were  difficult  or  un- 
common words ;  and  cramp-words  are  with  us  still. 
Fustian-verse  was  "  Verse  in  Words  of  lofty  Sound,  and 
humble  Sense."  Under  Crown  we  have  the  naive  note  : 
"Where  the  Earth  is  raised  it  is  said  to  be  Crown'd  with 
Hills  in  Poetry."  Gapefeed  was  a  good  word  for  puppet 
shows,  &o.  The  two  words  Gim- crack  and  Grass- Widow 
have  had  vicissitudes ;  the  first  was  used  for  "a  spruce 
Wench  "  as  well  as  a  toy  ;  and  a  Grass-widow  was  a  much 
less  reputable  person  than  she  is  now  accounted.  Dust 
meant  money  long  before  the  gold-field  lurements  of 
modern  times.  Lastly,  Cathedral  could  be  used  as  an 
adjective,  meaning  "  old-fashioned,  out  of  Date,  Ancient," 
but  wo  should  blush  to  say  that  this  book  is  full  of 
cathedral  words. 


The 


"New  Thought." 


Methods   and  ProMemn   of  Spiritual  Healing.     By  Horatio 
Dresser.     (Putnam's. ) 

Some  months  have  passed  since  the  general  public  in  this 
country  was  made  aware,  in  a  sensational  manner,  of  the 
e.xistence  of  the  doctrinaire  sect  of  Christian  scientists ;  and 
though  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Harold 
Frederic  were  not  such  as  to  commend  the  treatment,  to 
which  for  a  fortnight  he  submitted  himself,  its  apostles, 
silenced  for  the  moment,  are  once  more  evangelising  even 
as  we  write. 

Mr.  Dresser  has  been  a  student  and  observer,  he  tells 
us,  for  fifteen  years,  and  his  books  on  The  Power  of  Silence 
and  kindred  subjects  have  had,  at  least  in  America,  a  con- 
siderable vogue.  A  good  many  people,  therefore,  may  be 
expected  to  read  his  latest  volume  witli  serious  attention.  ■ 
We  have  done  so  ourselves,  and  are  not  disposed  to  regret 
the  time  so  spent.  It  is,  indeed,  lax  and  unscientific  ;  its 
style  is  diffuse  and  rhetorical ;  and,  short  as  it  is,  it 
abounds  in  vain  repetitions.  But  the  tone  is  convinced 
and  kindly;  and  though  the  phrase,  "  the  New  Thought," 
as  applied  to  the  nebulous  theories  of  his  school,  may 
provoke  a  smUe,  the  document  is  of  real  interest  as  a 
tentative  expression  of  a  novel  phase  of  (say)  thoughtful- 
ness. 

In  dealing  with  mystics  one  is  constantly  at  a  loss 
for  want  of  any  precise  and  definite  statement  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  hold.  They 
are  too  apt  to  gallop  off  on  the  back  of  a  half -broke 
metaphor.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Mr.  Dresfer's 
pages,  and  elsewhere,  the  fundamental  principle  is  that, 
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in  virtue  of  the  diversity  of  its  nature,  mind  is  independent 
of  matter ;  that  man,  therefore,  may  free  himself  from 
bodily  evil — he  has  but,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  to  cast 
out  the  image  of  pain  which  haunts  him.  Where  the  will 
is  enfeebled  or  misguided  b}'  habit  there  is  the  need  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  healer.  It  is  his  business  to  sound 
in  his  own  heart  tlie  note  of  strength,  of  courage,  of  faith, 
which  he  desires  to  set  vibrating  in  his  patient.  The 
patient  "  is  re<juestod  to  assume  a  comfortable  pliysical 
attitude  and  to  become  as  receptive  as  possible."  (Recep- 
tivity is  essential  to  a  fit  disposition.  The  natural  aptitude 
for  it  varies,  "coldness  of  intellect  and  non-receptivity 
being  found  together."  "  Only-daughters  and  wealthy 
ladies  who  board  prove  difficult  patients.")  The  two 
having  "  entered  into  the  silence,"  the  healer  suggests 
such  thoughts  as :  "I  am  free  I  I  am  free  from  doubt ;  I 
am  free  from  care.  I  am  the  free  and  fearless,  impersonal, 
selfless  child  of  God ;  and  what  I  am,  so  are  you,  my 
neighbour,  as  myself ;  I  am  eternally  perfect ;  I  am  master 
of  the  body  and  all  its  functions."  But  here  Mr.  Dresser 
comes  in  with  a  remonstrance  and  a  distinction :  perfect 
potentially,  yes ;  but  not  in  fact.  The  true  key,  he  says, 
IS  that  blessed  word  Evolution.  This  is  how  he  would 
speak: 

Put  yourself  entirely  in  the  present,  trustfully,  restfully, 
calmly.  You  are  an  immortal  soul,  and  have  all  eternity 
before  you.  Time  is  (if  no  real  consequence — it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  mathematical  convenience.  Space,  too,  has 
little  meaning  for  the  soul.  There  is  no  place  in  the  wide 
universe  where  there  is  more  wisdom  and  power  than  here 
in  the  living  present.  The  omniscient  God  is  here,  the 
source  of  all  life  and  goodness.  He  is  unlimited  by  space, 
unhampered  by  time.  You  are  eternally  a  part  of  Him  and 
of  His  life.  You  stand  individually  for  some  aspect  of 
wisdom  and  power  which  no  other  soul  can  represent  as 
well.  Your  experience  is  a  progressive  awukening  to  the 
consciousness  of  that  power,  and  with  the  discovery  of 
(treater  power  comes  greater  ability  to  express  it.  Peace, 
then.  Trust  and  be  receptive  to  that  Power.  Do  not 
nervously  strive  to  grow,  but  let  the  soul  expand.  Let 
Nature  and  the  sub-conscious  mind  do  their  utmost  for  you, 
while  you  devote  your  conscious  thought  to  the  realisation 
of  the  Divine  Presence,  to  ways  and  means  of  making 
that  Presence  known  among  your  fellow  men. 

But  if  Mr.  Dresser  fails  to  persuade  us  that  the  grounds 
of  his  confidence  are  firm  to  the  tread,  and  though  his  long 
years  of  observation  ought,  we  think,  to  have  issued  in 
a  clearer  and  more  orderly  exposition  of  his  theory,  we  can 
at  least  sympathise  with  his  amiable  attitude  and  purpose. 
We  rather  suspect  that  it  is  no  "  New  Thought"  that  he 
is  struggling  to  express,  but  just  a  very  old  one,  and  a 
very  good  one,  that  he  has  approached  from  a  new  side 
and  is  slow  to  recognise:  "The  Father  himself  loveth 
you.  .  .  .    Little  children,  love  one  another." 


Other  New  Books. 


Shakespeabe's  Country. 


By  B.  C.  a.  Windle. 


This  little  book,  one  of  the  most  charming  guide-books 
that  we  have  ever  handled,  might  be  called  a  pocket 
ompanion  to  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare.  All 
who,  reading  that  book,  are  stimulated  to  visit  Stratford- 
on-Avon  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  reconstruct  for  them- 
selves the  poet's  youth,  will  find  Mr.  Windle  invaluable. 
He  seems  to  us  to  have  hit  the  mean-  very  successfully,  his 
pages  being  not  too  antiquarian,  not  too  literary,  not  too 
descriptive,  and  not  too  many.  Mr.  E.  H.  New,  who  has 
made  the  illustrations  in  his  own  simple  and  vivid  way,  has 
chosen  his  subjects  well :  Stratford  Church,  Shakespeare's 
House,  the  Latin  School,  Shakespeare's  Monument,  Anne 
Hathaway's  Cottag'e,  Charlecote,  Evesham  Bell  Tower, 
Warwick  Castle,  Leicester  Hospital,  Warwick,  Kenilworth, 
Coventry's  Three  Spires,  Ford's  Almhouses  (Coventry), 
Edgehill  Battlefield,  and  Compton  Wynyates.    By  a  happy 


thought  a  map  of  the  Shakespeare  country  has  been  pasted 
in  the  cover.  The  book,  both  for  the  library  and  as  a 
travelling  companion,  is  equally  choice  and  serviceable. 
(Methuen.     Ss.) 


Mr.  Miogs. 


By  Alexander  Stuart. 


From  time  to  time  during  the  past  five  years  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  has  printed  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Miggs,  shoe- 
maker and  philosopher.  The  author  has  now  collected  the 
best  of  the  papers  into  a  volume.  We  wish,  for  its  own 
sake,  that  the  book  had  come  sooner.  Had  it  come  last 
year  the  inevitable  comparison  with  Mr.  Dooley,  whom, 
of  course,  Mr.  Miggs  preceded,  would  have  been  avoided. 
Yet  Mr.  Miggs  is  well  done,  consistent,  human,  and 
absolutely  credible.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  manner. 
His  interlocutor  had  remarked :  "  Might  I  not,  indeed, 
call  you  the  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and  unbending  social 
Democrats  of  the  future  ?  " — 

"  Puttin'  aside  the  hit  at  my  melancholy  habit  of 
temper,"  he  rephed,  not  without  dignity,  "which  perhaps 
is  nateral  in  a  man  that  thinks  hard  and  often  for  bisself, 
I  am  a  Social  Democrat.  And  what  is  a  Social  Democrat  ? 
Is  he  a  man  what  comes  to  me  like  a  parson,  a  beadle,  and 
an  undertaker  rolled  into  one,  and  says  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  '  Miggs,  my  friend,  there's  a  man  lives  three  streets 
from  you  has  drunk  hisself  to  death  through  a  excessive 
fondness  for  alcoholic  beverages;  and  the  same  has  left 
a  widder  and  six  pore  little  orphans.'  '  And  I'm  sorry  to 
hear  of  it,'  I  says,  wondering  wot  he's  up  to  next.  '  But 
you  must  be  more  than  sorry,  my  friend,'  he  says ;  '  you 
must  contribute  somethink  out  of  your  hard-earned  money 
to  keep  'em  in  comfort.  It's  your  duty,'  he  says,  '  and 
your  highest  privilege.'  '  Stop  there,'  I  says.  •  It  is  a 
duty  and  a  high  privilege.  But  it  ain't  none.'  '  Why  so  ? ' 
he  says.  '  This  why,'  I  says.  '  But  for  soberality  and 
hard  work  I  would  be  a  intoxicated  corp  myself.  It  ain't 
in  natur  that  you  should  come  to  me,  which  am  a  hard 
workin'  man  with  a  wife  and  family.  Go  to  them  as 
brought  him  to  it.  Go  to  the  dukes  and  aristocracy  and 
the  capitalists.     But  don't  never  como  near  me.'  " 

Mr.  Miggs  epitomises  a  large  class  of  public-house  poli- 
ticians. His  utterances,  however,  are  more  readable 
evening  by  evening  than  in  the  mass.  (Sampson  Low. 
23.  6d.) 


Sarah  Bernhardt. 


By  Jules  Horkt. 


The  most  interesting  part  of  M.  Huret's  book  concerning 
Mme.  Bernhardt  is  undoubtedly  contained  in  M.  Rostand's 
preface.  Here  the  author  records  the  exact  details  of  a 
typical  two  hours  of  Madame's  erratic  life.  The  picture 
presented  is  that  of  the  real  Sarah ;  the  Sarah  Paris 
audiences  pant  and  struggle  over ;  the  Sarah  who  has 
allured,  repelled,  magnetised,  or  disgusted  half  the 
world  on  different  occasions.  M.  Huret's  diary  of 
events — it  is  little  more — is  sufiiciently  dreary.  "  On 
September  27  she  did  such  and  such,  and  the  critics  said 
80  and  so."  No  new  light  is  thrown  upon  a  character 
which  the  least  intimate  acquaintance,  the  merest  on- 
looker, must  recognise  as  chameleon  -  tinted.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is  a  woman  who  lives  every  moment  of  her 
life.  To  what  end  ?  Most  of  us  have  some  object  in 
view,  some  "ultimate  goal"  to  strive  for.  Does  Mme. 
Bernhardt  join  hands  with  her  fellow-artists  and  try  to 
raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  stage  ?  Not  even  Huret  says 
so.  Sarah  herself  claims  the  attainment  of  a  high  ideal. 
She  writes  publicly  that  she  "has  planted  the  French 
language  in  the  heart  of  foreign  literature,"  and  that  her 
"  personal  aid  has  been  the  missionary  whose  efforts  hare 
made  French  the  common  speech  of  the  younger  generation." 
M.  Huret,  too,  speaks  of  her  "  incorrigible  patriotism." 
Does  Mme.  Bernhardt  forget  that  her  language  is  the 
language  of  diplomacy  ? — and  that  desire  to  be  well  versed 
in  the  tongue  in  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  decided  may 
possibly  carry  as  much  weight  with  the  world  in  gener^ 
as  the  wish  to  interpret  some  special  phrase  spoken  of  a 
celebrated  actress  ?     It  has  been  said  of  Mme.  Bernhardt 
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that,  "  for  her,  cliarity  fills  a  multitude  of  empty  seats. 
The  only  recording  angel  she  cares  for  is  the  box  office- 
keeper."  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  has 
worked  with  her  writes :  "  She  is  charitable  in  the  highest 
sense — even  to  street  cats !  "  What  is  one  to  make  of 
such  a  manifest  bundle  of  inconsistencies  ? — of  a  woman 
who  will  rhapsodise  equally  over  a  baby  grand-child  and 
a  pet  tiger ;  who  will  rescue  a  starving  animal,  and 
disappoint  a  crowded  audience  by  refusing  to  appear,  at 
the  last  moment,  at  an  evening  performance,  because  she 
has  "tired"  herself  acting  before  some  "aristocratic" 
gathering  earlier  in  the  day  ?  Inconsistency  makes  for 
interest,  but  seldom  for  greatness.  Concerning  this  last 
we  again  quote  Mme.  Bernhardt.  Discussing  American 
scenery,  she  says  :  "I  don't  like  it.  Everything  is  so  biff, 
too  hig  .  .  .  nothing  but  mountains  with  tops  you  can't 
see,  steppes  that  stretch  away  to  the  horizon  .  .  .  skies 
that  look  ten  times  as  high  as  ours.  .  .  ."  To  certain 
minds  the  invisible  "mountain-tops"  appeal  as  heights 
to  gain,  and  it  is  to  their  eyes  that  an  answering  brilliance 
comes  from  searching  the  skies — not  the  human  stage  ! — 
for  stars.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

WoBCESTEE  Cathedral.      By  Canon  Teignmouth-Shore. 

A  new  volume  in  the  pretty  "Cathedral"  series  by  Messrs. 
Isbister.  The  letterpress  is  of  the  slightest,  and  yet 
sufficient  to  supply  any  visitor  to  Worcester  with  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  building  and  its  history. 
Nothing  that  Canon  Teignmouth-Shore  can  say  is  more 
beautiful  than  Walton's  inscription  to  his  wife's  memory, 
which  is  quoted  as  one  of  the  Cathedral's  treasures  : 
"Here  lyeth  buried  soe  much  as  could  dye  of  Anne,  the 
wife  of  Isaac  Walton,  who  was  a  woman  of  the  Primitive 
Piety,  her  g^eat  and  general  knowledge  being  adorned 
with  such  true  humility,  and  blest  with  soe  much  Christian 
meekness  as  made  her  worthy  of  a  more  memorable  monu- 
ment. She  dyed  (alas  !  that  she  is  dead)  the  1 7th  of  April, 
1662.  Aged  .52.  Study  to  be  like  her."  The  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Hedley  Fitton  are  dainty.     (Isbister.     Is.  net.) 


John  Milton. 


By  William  P.  Trent. 


Mr.  Trent,  who  is  an  American  teacher  of  literature, 
was  forced  to  write  this  little  book  from  the  conviction 
that  Anglo-Saxons  do  not  honour  Milton  as  they  should. 
His  conviction  is  indubitably  right,  and  we  trust  that  the 
straightforward  and  forcible  eulogy  which  resulted  from  it 
may  have  the  effect  that  its  author  hopes.  His  work  is  a 
mixture  of  biography  and  praise,  and,  considering  the  space 
at  his  command,  Mr.  Trent  has  done  it  very  thoroughly. 
He  seems  to  have  read  not  only  Milton  himself,  but  also 
all  Miltonic  literature,  and  hence  his  book  has  additional 
value  as  a  guide  to  students  who  propose  to  examine  the 
subject  after  him.  This  passage  concerning  Milton's 
prose  illustrates  Mr.  Trent's  style  and  attitude  : 

Neither  Hooker,  nor  Bacon,  nor  Jeremy  Taylor,  nor  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  .  .  .  nor  any  subsequent  writer  of  Eng- 
lish gives  me  the  sense  of  sublime  power  and  variety  and 
nobility — of  eloquence  in  its  highest  meaning,  that  pos- 
sesses me  when  I  read  the  prose  of  Milton.  Regular  it  is 
not,  in  the  way  that  we  properly  demand  of  modern  prose, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  duties ;  it  has  not  the  clarity,  the 
neatness,  the  precision  of  the  French ;  it  does  not  combine 
subtle  chai'm  and  picturesqueness  and  brilliancy  as  does 
the  prose  of  a  writer  like  Chateaubriand  ;  but  it  is  better 
than  all  this,  better  than  the  stately  periods  of  De  Quincey 
or  the  regal  march  of  Gibbon,  better  than  the  vigour  of 
Macaulay,  or  the  beauty  of  Euskin,  or  the  quiet  force  of 
Newman — it  is  either  the  utterance  of  a  demigod  or  the 
speech  of  an  angel. 

Mr.  Trent,  it  will  be  seen,  deals  in  the  primary  colours. 
But  it  is  enthusiasm  in  a  fine  cause,  and  may  it  prevail ! 
(Macmillan.     Ss.  6d.) 


Fiction. 

Lesser  Destinies.     By  Samuel  Gordon.     (Murray.     6s.) 

This  is  the  first  novel  that  Mr.  Murray  has  recently  pub- 
lished, and  it  may  be  stated  at  once  that  the  selection  is  good. 
It  is  a  story  of  obscure  people  and  mean  streets,  of  folk 
that  work  in  factories  and  live  in  Montague  Dwellings. 
But  the  obscurest  person  is  interesting  if  only  we  know 
enough  about  him,  and  Mr.  Gordon  has  a  sure  insight 
into  character,  writing,  except  when  he  lapses  into  undue 
moralising,  with  crispness  and  force.  Here  is  an  example 
of  dialogue  between  a  couple  of  work-girls  : 

"  Yes,  they  do  come  hanging  round,  somehow,"  said 
Maud  scornfully,  "  but  there  isn't  one  of  them  I'd  care  to 
speak  to  twice.  Bank-holiday-in-the-brake  sort  of  chaps ; 
play  the  concertina,  and  talk  of  '  walking-out '  till  their 
governor  '11  give  them  a  rise.  Good  company  or  none, 
that's  my  motto." 

"  Quite  right,  too  ;  time  enough  for  you  to  settle  down. 
You've  a  comfortable  home,  I'm  told,"  remarked  Tabitha. 

"  Scrumptious,"  said  Maud  curtly. 

"  And  your  stepfather's  very  fond  of  you." 

"Too  fond." 

"  How's  that  ?  "  asked  Tabitha,  struck  by  her  tone. 

"Proroise  me  not  to  tell  anyone?  WeU,  then,  I  don't 
like  the  way  he  looks  at  me  when  we're  alone." 

Tabitha  pondered  for  a  moment.  "The  brute!"  she 
said,  as  she  caught  Maud's  drift. 

"  And  that's  why  I've  got  to  strike  out  for  myself,"  went 
on  Maud  hurriedly.  "  I  want  to  get  away  before  there's 
more  mischief." 

We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Tabitha,  the  faded  spinster 
who  clutches  pathetically  at  the  phantom  of  love  as  it 
passes  her  by;  and  Tabitha  in  Mr.  Gordon's  hands  is 
real.  So,  too,  is  the  deformed  youth  who  does  odd 
jobs  about  the  fifth-rate  music-hall ;  so,  too,  is  Tabitha's 
brother  Jimmy,  laid  helpless  on  his  back  by  an  injury  to 
the  spine.  A  melancholy  cast  for  the  book's  drama  !  But 
the  author  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
the  poor  have  no  pleasures.  In  one  character  only  Mr, 
Gordon  fails  to  convince.  Phoebe,  the  woman  who  has 
slipped  from  an  honourable  estate  to  picking  a  living 
from  dust  heaps,  and  is  now  and  again  found  drunk  in  the 
gutter,  talks  with  the  refinement  of  a  philosophic  countess. 
Flowers  bloom  in  unexpected  places  ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
Phoobe  must  in  the  gutter  have  lost  the  bloom  of  her  man- 
ners. Nor  does  the  author  always  avoid  the  temptation 
to  unnecessary  misspelling  which  besets  those  who  try  to 
reproduce  the  speech  of  the  uncultured.  "Practickle" 
and  "pictchers"  represent  simply  the  lazy  pronuncia- 
tion of  "practical"  and  "pictures,"  and  the  torture  of 
the  words  produces  no  evidence  of  good  faith.  In  the 
main,  however,  Mr.  Gordon  has  succeeded ;  for  he  has 
made  a  set  of  quite  unimportant  persons  very  interesting. 


From  the  Broad  Acres.     By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 
(Grant  Richards.     2s.  6d.) 

The  title-page  states  that  this  little  volume  illustrates 
"rural  life  in  Yorkshire."  We  are  afraid  that  it  also 
illustrates  something  else — namely,  the  demand  for  the 
short  story  of  two  thousand  words.  There  are  twenty-one 
stories  in  the  book,  and  they  have  a  monotony  of  feeling 
and  touch  which  argues  that  they  were  constructed  to 
meet  a  certain  market.  That  market  having  been  met — 
skilfully  and  satisfactorily  met — Mr.  Fletcher  gathers  up 
the  sheaf  of  confections,  binds  it  in  green,  and  pretends 
that  it  is  a  book.  The  thing  is  scarcely  a  book,  but  we  are 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it.  Mr.  Fletcher  would  not, 
we  feel  sure,  wish  us  to  take  it  so  seriously.  He  is  a 
clever  man,  and  he  has  done  excellent  and  various  work. 
This  work  is  obviously  less  good  than  his  best ;  pending 
his  next  appearance  as  a  literary  artist,  it  will  serve  to 
remind  us  of  his  existence ;  that  is  its  function. 
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The  tales  are  favourable  specimens  of  the  popular  short 
short- story  of  the  better  type.  Let  their  titles  speak  for 
them:  "The  Advent  of  Julia  Ann,"  "For  what  shall  it 
Profit  ?  "  "  Eetribution,"  "  For  the  good  of  his  Soul," 
"For  Certain  Pieces  of  SQver,"  "A  Cast  of  the  Die  "— 
the  entire  mechanism  of  the  work  is  laid  bare  by  the  mere 
sound  of  such  titles.  We  have  only  one  really  violent 
objection  to  the  type,  and  that  lies  against  the  gross 
sentimentality  which  seems  to  be  indispensably  associated 
with  it.     Take  the  following  : 

"  T'  horse  fell  reight  on  to  him  as  he  pulled  it  down  just 
on  t'  edge  o'  t'  quarry,"  said  the  foreman  in  a  low  voice  to 
old  Dick.  "  I'm  afeard  it's  all  over  wi'  him,  maister  ;  it 
mun  ba'  crushed  his  chest  in." 

The  Irishman  opened  his  eyes.  Kitty's  face  was  close 
to  his.  She  was  never  sure  of  it,  but  she  thought  he 
smiled,  and  she  bent  still  closer  to  him.  She  was  some- 
thing more  than  glad  afterwards  that  she  let  the  generous 
emotions  of  her  impulsive  heart  have  their  own  way  for 
once,  and  that  she  spoke  her  gratitude  to  the  dying  Irish- 
man in  that  farewell  kiss.  For  suddenly  the  wandering 
harvester  was  dead  by  the  roadside;  and  the  strangers 
among  whom  he  had  lived  for  a  short  month  stood  staring 
at  each  other's  sorrowful  faces  across  his  body — tattered 
and  torn  and  dirty  as  to  his  habiliments  as  when  he  had 
come  down  the  road  that  summer  morning  and  peeped 
into  the  cool  garden  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Kitty  Joyce 
sitting  imder  the  yew-tree. 

Why  does  the  British  public  insist  on  this?  We  are 
convinced  tliat  Mr.  Fletcher  has  not  put  it  in  to  please 
himself. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  The»e  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 

The  Custom  of  the  Country.         By  Mrs.  Huau  Fkaser. 

The  country  is  Japan,  on  which  Mrs.  Fraser  is  known 
to  be  an  authority.  In  this  volume  are  tales  of  New 
Japan,  all  with  enchanting  backgrounds.  "Tokyo  is  a 
garden,"  says,  for  example,  the  author  in  the  first  of  them, 
"  in  which  a  city  has  grown  up  by  accident,  and  the 
flowers  have  the  best  of  it  still."  In  the  foreground  is  the 
stormy  play  of  passions.  Mrs.  Fraser  can  handle  her 
pen,  as,  indeed,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  should. 
(Hutchinson.     63.) 

Mrs.  Knollys,  and  other  Stories.  By  F.  J.  Stimson. 

This  is  an  American  book,  but  it  is  cosmopolitan  in 
character.  The  author,  who  is  also  the  author  of 
Eing  Noanett,  here  offers  seven  short  tales.  In  one  of 
them,  "A  Daughter  of  Spain,"  an  unhappy  lover  writes 
this  note :  "  SeSohita  Condesa, — Thou  lovest  me.  On 
the  morning  thou  shalt  wed  Don  Sebastian  I  kill  him. 
— EAXfON  DEL  ToKRE."  Directuess  in  correspondence 
could  hardly  go  further.     (Downey.     5s.) 


The  Hzakt  of  Ton.. 


By  Octave  Thanet. 


The  work  of  the  lady  who  is  known  as  Octave  Thanet  is 
alwaj-s  careful  and  sympathetic.  These  six  stories  are  no 
exception.  They  are  American,  both  in  manner  and 
matter,  and  very  outspoken.  In  "The  Way  of  an  Elec- 
tion "  we  find  this  sentiment :  "  Folks  do  get  awful  worked 
up  over  politics ;  but  if  that  Darcy  tries  any  of  his  slick, 

fake  talk  on  Harry,  and  makes  him  feel  bad,  d if  I 

don't  knock  his  flannel  mouth  off  him !  "      (Downey.     Ss.) 

Men's  Tragedies.  By  R.  V.  Eisley. 

The  third  volume  of  American  fiction  this  week.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Lowry  some  while  ago  produced  Women's  Tragedies ; 
this  may  be  taken  as  its  belated  companion.  Mr.  Eisley, 
who  is  a  new  American  novelist  of  promise,  divides  his 


men  into  The  Man  Wlio  Loved,  The  Man  Who  Hated' 
The  Man  Who  Bore,  The  Man  Who  Cared,  The  Man 
Who  Fell,  The  Man  Who  Sneered,  The  Man  Who  Killed, 
The  Man  Who  Died,  and  The  Man  Who  Was  Himself. 
(Macmillan.     68.) 

The  White  Kino  of  Manoa.  Bt  Joseph  Hattow. 

An  Anglo-Spanish  romance.  "Being  the  Life,  Loves, 
and  Adventures  of  David  Yarcombe,  Protogo  and  Fellow- 
voyager  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  Knight."  Mr.  Hatton  is 
so  practised  a  maker  of  stories  that  it  is  hardly  needful  to 
say  more  than  that  this  is  a  full-blooded  tale  with  plenty 
of  courage  and  muscle  and  Good  Queen  Bess  about  it. 
(Hutchinson.     6s.) 

The  Crime  in  the  Wood.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 

Mr.  Speight  is  an  old  hand  at  melodramatic  stories  like 
this  ;  and  he  knows  when  to  lighten  the  mystery  with  good- 
humour.  This  is  a  blend  of  sensation  and  playfulness. 
There  is  murder,  but  there  is  also  Miss  Primby,  who  tells 
liow  Dr.  Botcher  once  began  a  proposal  thus  :  "  My  dear 
Miss  Primby,  if  I  were  to  assure  you  that  you  have  stolen 
my  heart  from  me,  I  should  be  stating  what  is  anatomically 

impossible ;  but  if ."    At  that  point  he  was  interrupted 

and  had  never  spoken  again.     (Long.     Ss.  6d.) 

Some  Unoffending  Prisoners.  By  John  Fulford. 

A  long,  gossipy  novel  of  young  Londoners.  The  prisoners 
are  not  incarcerated  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  gaols,  but  are 
bound  by  the  chains  we  forge  for  ourselves.  Mr.  Fulford 
has  a  light  manner,  and  the  literary  life  comes  in  for  much 
genial  satire  in  his  pages.     (Jarrold.     6s.) 


A  Monk  of  Cbuta. 


By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 


A  new  sensational  story  by  a  diligent  novelist.  The 
frontispiece  depicts  an  elderly  gentleman  in  bed,  blazing  a 
pistol  at  a  visitor.  Turning  the  pages  we  come  upon  this  : 
' '  The  priest  was  the  first  in  the  room  to  move.  He  slowly 
bent  over  both  bodies,  and  then  turned  round  to  the  other 
man.  '  Dead  ? '  he  asked,  with  a  dry,  choking  gasp. 
'  Both  dead.'  "     (Ward  Lock.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Adventures  of  Eosalie  Stuart. 


By  W.  Shaw. 


Jacobitism  again,  for  the  adventures  occurred  during 
the  EebeUion  of  1745-6,  and  on  the  first  page  we  meet, 
at  Avignon,  "James  Francis  Edward,  son  of  James  II., 
the  exiled  King  of  England,  commonly  termed  the  Old 
Pretender,  or  the  Chevalier  St.  George.  He  was  a  mild- 
tempered  man,  of  studious  habits,  adverse  to  ambitious 
projects."  Among  her  other  adventures  Eosalie  was 
seized  at  Peebles.     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Mystery  of  Monk's  Wood.  By  Mrs.  Lodge. 

Previously  Mrs.  Lodge  had  written  The  Mystery  of 
Bloomshiry  Crescent.  On  page  2  of  the  new  Mystery  Mona 
busies  herself  about  "  the  breakfast  equipage,"  and  her 
father  helps  himself  to  the  breast  of  a  pheasant,  a  goodly 
slice  of  ham  garnished  with  fried  eggs,  and  a  hot  roll.  But 
this  is  merely  sunshine  before  a  storm ;  mystery  and  gloom 
follow  remorselessly,  together  with  discussion  on  creed. 
(Digby,  Long  &  Co.     63.) 

Sarolta's  Verdict.  By  E.  Yoll.vnd. 

This  is  the  dedication :  "  Sarolta  makes  her  curtsey  to 
my  sister  Alice,  whose  pen  wrote  out,  through  many  days, 
these  links  of  the  Pharaoh-Nepeks."  Sarolta  was  the 
head  of  the  gipsy  tribe,  and  the  story  is  of  Hungary.  A 
grim  romance.     (White.     6s.) 


Angels  Unawares. 


By  E.  Blackmore. 


This  story  opens  in  Fortnum  &  Mason's — surely  a  new 
setting  for  a  first  chapter.  Otherwise  it  is  not  remark- 
able for  anything  but  amateurishness.  (Digby,  Long  & 
Co.     6s.) 
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"  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 

An  Inquiry. 

The  English  of  all  the  world  know  the  name  of  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge,  and  if  you  ask  them  what  she  has  written,  they 
•will  unhesitatingly  reply:  " The  ITeir  of  Redclyjfe."  She  is 
responsible  for  other  volumes — at  least  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  them,  for  during  fifty  years  she  has  shown  the 
almost  fabulous  fecundity  of  a  Dumas ;  and  to  the 
activities  of  an  author  she  has  added  those  of  a  journalist 
and  a  passionate  religionist.  The  Monthly  Packet  is  hers, 
and  under  the  Southern  Cross  you  will  find  the  missionary 
college  and  the  missionary  ship  which  she  built  I0  further 
a  cause.  Yet,  as  she  was  at  thirty,  before  the  Crimean 
War,  so  she  is  now  at  seventy-five — with  half  a  century  of 
admirable  accomplishment  behind  her — the  author  of  The 
Heir  of  Redrlyjfe.  That  book  is  her  sign-manual  upon  an 
epoch. 

Those  of  us  who  live  by  weighing  words  in  the  balance 
have  a  habit  of  choosing  our  private  perusals  from  a  very 
narrow  circle  of  literature.  In  my  case  The  Heir  of  Red- 
clyffe happened  to  lie  without  that  circle.  The  book 
existed  in  my  mind  as  a  "  safe  "  story  for  girls.  It  would 
never  have  occurred  to  me  to  read  it  had  I  not  encountered 
the  following  passage  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail's  Life  of 
William  Morris  : 

The  romances  of  Pouque,  which  supplied  Morris  with 
the  germ  of  his  own  early  tales,  became  known  to  him 
through  another  book  which  exercised  an  extraordinary 
fascination  over  the  whole  of  the  group,  and  in  which  much 
of  the  spiritual  history  of  those  years  may  be  found  pre- 
figured— The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.  In  this  book,  more  than 
in  any  other,  may  be  traced  the  religious  ideals  and  social 
enthusiasms  which  were  stirring  iu  the  years  between  the 
decline  of  Tractarianism  and  the  Crimean  War.  The 
young  hero  of  the  novel,  with  his  over-strained  conscien- 
tiousness, his  chivalrous  courtesy,  his  intense  earnestness, 
his  eagerness  for  all  such  social  reforms  as  might  be 
effected  from  above  downwards,  his  high-strung  notions  of 
love,  friendship,  and  honour,  his  premature  gravity,  his 
almost  deliquescent  piety,  was  adopted  by  them  as  a  pattern 
for  actual  life ;  and  more  strongly,  perhaps,  by  Morris  than 
by  the  rest,  from  his  own  greater  wealth  and  more  aristo- 
cratic temper.  Yet  Canon  Dixon,  in  mentioning  this  book 
aa  the  first  which  seemed  greatly  to  influence  Morris,  pro- 
nounces it,  after  nearly  half  a  century's  reflection  and 
experience,  as  "  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  books  in 
the  world." 

After  that,  to  ignore  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  was  clearly 
impossible.  I  read  it.  As  a  piece  of  literary  art  it  seems 
to  me  to  fall  short  of  distinction.  It  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
strongly  imagined,  though  I  must  own  to  being  genuinely 
moved  by  the  simple  and  profound  tragedy  of  the  hero's 
death.  Its  faults  of  construction,  and  the  absence  of 
dramatic  feeling,  make  it  tedious  ;  there  is  no  economy  of 
means,  no  reticence,  no  selection,  and  the  length  is  pro- 
digious— nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  words.  More 
important,  there  is  no  style,  and  even  very  little  care  for 
the  dignity  and  refinement  of  English ;  to  my  dying  day 
I  shall  never  forget  Charles  Edmonstone's  dressing-gown, 
which  was  all  over  pagodas.     Finally,  there  is  no  humour. 


However,  no  one  desires,  I  least  of  all,  to  judge  The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe  as  a  piece  of  literary  art.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment, and  a  document  of  marvellous  interest.  Already  it 
has  the  air  of  old  fashion,  with  its  quaint  locutions  long  since 
passed  out  of  use.  It  appertains  to  a  period  :  it  goes  with 
Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words,"  The  Crystal 
Palace,  Patmore's  Angel  in  the  House,  Millais'  "  The 
Huguenot,"  and  the  Albert  Memorial.  It  shows  us  what 
we  of  to-day  have  gained — in  intellectual  freedom  and 
wider  horizons.  But  it  also  shows  us  what  we  have  lost — 
earnestness  and  the  faculty  of  unashamed  devotion  to  an 
ideal.  We  have  our  ideals  now,  but  when  they  are  men- 
tioned we  feel  self-conscious  and  uncomfortable,  like  a 
schoolboy  caught  praying.  Moreover,  such  ideals  as  we 
possess  are  social.  Ideals  were  moral  then.  Religion 
had  a  more  authentic  force  ;  the  Church  a  stronger  sanction. 
There  was  Duty  and  there  was  Sin.  People  were  frankly 
serious.  They  said:  "Is  this  right?  Is  this  wrong?" 
They  fought  against  Self  striving  for  mastery.  They 
yearned  towards  righteousness.  And  they  did  these 
things  openly.  The  women  of  the  race  practised  submis- 
sion, holy  ignorance,  and  almsgiving.  For  a  maiden,  the 
worst  crime  was  to  be  unmaidenly,  the  noblest  achieve- 
ment to  become  the  dutiful  and  sacrificial  helpmeet  of  a 
good  man  of  ample  means. 

What  is  it  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  name  "Amabel" 
that  calls  up  a  vision  of  that  era — of  the  luxurious  country 
house  wherein  heroines  played  at  "  Definitions  "  and 
painted  in  water-colours  and  permitted  the  chivalrous 
advances  of  eligible  cousins  ;  of  the  family  circle  gathered 
at  evening  round  "  the  instrument,"  while  the  superb  tenor 
of  the  hero-baronet  joined  in  some  rendering  of  "Belle 
Mahone  "  or  "Look  Aloft  ";  of  polite  couples  "  pacing  the 
terrace"  in  philosophic  converse;  of  blushes,  trepidations, 
and  sudden  self-concealments  irrom  the  family  gaze? 
Amabel  signified  all  this  for  me  before  I  knew  her.  And 
now  that  I  know  her  I  may  "  quiz,"  but  I  also  admire. 
Amabel  is  the  more  heroic  of  Miss  Yonge's  two  heroines, 
the  one  absolutely  without  soil.  Laura,  the  elder  sister, 
was  a  girl  nobly  loyal;  but  she  was  guilty  of  a  secret 
attachment.  Knowing  that  Philip  loved  her,  she  did  not 
divulge  the  fact  to  her  parents.  For  Amabel  such  conduct 
would  have  been  impossible.  She  was  engaged  to  Sir  Guy, 
loved  him  devotedly  ;  yet  when  Guy,  desiring  to  borrow 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a  secret  purpose,  was  suspected  of 
gambling,  she  honestly  strove,  in  accordance  with  the 
paternal  behest,  to  "  think  no  more  of  the  fellow."  Even 
when  her  brother  offered  to  show  her  a  letter  which  he 
had  publicly  received  from  the  banished  youth,  she  first 
ran  to  her  mother,  and,  "averting  her  face,"  said: 
"  Mamma,  dear,  do  you  think  I  ought  to  let  Charlie  show 
me  that  letter?"  Mamma,  to  her  eternal  credit,  said 
"Yes,  dearest,"  though  with  qualms.  The  affair  of  the 
thousand  pounds  was  explained  on  Guy's  death-bed.  He 
had  wanted  it — you  will  never  guess  ! — in  order  to  found 
a  religious  sisterhood ;  but  Amabel's  features  had  no 
ostentatious  smile  of  moral  triumph.  These  two  sisters, 
amiably  inane  on  days  of  ease,  shone  brightly  in  suffering. 
It  was  adversity  which  proved  them.  In  the  hour  of 
disaster  their  figures  take  on  a  strange  tragic  dignity. 
The  secret  of  the  saints  was  theirs ;  they  knew  the  joy  of 
sacrifice  and  the  ecstasy  of  renunciation.  In  their  faces 
I  seem  to  see  the  placid  glowing  spirituality  of  the  young 
nun  as  she  gathers  the  napkin  under  her  chin  and  closes 
her  eyes  to  receive  the  sacred  wafer. 

And  Sir  Guy — that  Siegfried  with  the  addition  of  piety ; 
that  Saint  Francis  with  an  ancestral  estate !  They  are 
coarse  who  would  laugh  at  him.  He  is  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  prig.  Philip  is  the  prig,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  Philip's  priggishness  to  preserve  Sir  Guy  from 
any  suspicion  of  the  same  quality.  Sir  Guy  must  be 
accepted  as  the  author  offers  him — as  an  ideal  of  a  Man, 
an  ideal  perhaps  bizarre  after  forty-six  years,  but  compre- 
hensible enough,  perfectly  consistent,  and  far  from  ignoble. 
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To  make  Sir  Qiiv  Miss  Yonge  gathered  up  all  the  dreams 
aod  ])ure  aspiratiuns  of  a  girlhood  passed  remote  from  the 
world.  She  remembered  all  the  masculine  excellences  of 
her  fancy,  and  imagined  a  male  creature.  She  did  not 
trouble  to  compare  this  male  with  the  males  of  earth  ;  and 
she  was  artistically  right  in  refraining.  She  acted  as  a 
poet  then,  not  as  a  realist.  Realism  was  as  yet  uninvented 
— and,  besides,  realism  is  seldom  the  truth.  Miss  Yonge 
bravely  discarded  the  trivialities  of  verisimilitude,  and 
with  an  equal  courage  she  scorned  the  scorn  of  the  profane. 
With  her  piety  was  the  first  virtue,  and  so  Sir  Guy  had  to 
be  pious.  He  ia  vocally  pious.  He  wears  his  piety  upon 
his  sleeve ;  but  it  is  also  within  his  breast.  He  is  not 
perfect.  Had  he  been  perfect  he  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  that  war  against  the  lower  Self  which  for  Miss 
Yonge  was  so  specially  the  essence  of  true  living.  There- 
fore, Sir  Guy  had  to  be  afflicted  with  a  fiery  and  hasty 
temper,  a  temper  invented  by  Miss  Yonge  only  that  Sir 
Guy  might  ultimately  subdue  it — and  die.  These  moment- 
ous matters  settled,  Miss  Yonge  was  at  liberty  to  be 
romantic.  She  made  Sir  Guy  handsome,  dark,  mysterious, 
wealthy,  and  endowed  him  with  a  castle  conveniently 
situated  near  the  sea,  so  that  he  might  behave  splendidly 
at  a  shipwreck.  She  gave  him  every  grace,  every  moral 
fascination,  the  manners  of  an  ambassador,  the  sweet 
reasonableness  of  a  philosopher,  the  humility  of  a  saint. 
Indeed,  apart  from  his  temper,  he  is  not  of  earth.  He 
never  existed,  never  could  exist,  save  in  the  devout  and 
serious  vision  of  a  g^rl  untouched  by  the  world. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  the  influence  of  The  Heir 
of  Redely ffe — waning,  but  still  powerful — should  have  been 
not  on  the  side  of  progress  and  intellectual  enlargement. 
It  is  narrow,  dogmatic,  inelastic,  conventional.  Yet  one 
cannot  regret  it.  Are  not  the  angels  conservative  ?  If 
the  book  has  not  been  an  urgent  force,  it  has  been  a 
refining  fire.  Consider  the  thousands  of  ' '  English  homes  " 
into  which  it  has  entered,  like  a  message ;  those  discreet 
interiors  where,  sheltered  from  the  east  wind  of  facts  and 
the  hot  noon  of  actuality,  the  exquisite  flower  of  girlhood 
has  been  reared.  Head  on  interminable  winter  evenings 
before  drawing-room  fires,  pondered  over  in  walled 
gardens  on  summer  afternoons — The  Heir  of  Redely  ffe  had  no 
imperfection  then.  Its  limited  view,  its  sweeping  omissions, 
its  ignorance,  its  one-sidedness,  its  perversions,  its  im- 
possible dialogue,  its  undramatic  tediousness,  its  stilted 
English — these  things  were  not  noticed  then ;  they  slipped 
off  like  an  abandoned  garment,  and  the  book  stood  forth 
for  what  it  was,  an  impassioned  invitation  to  the  young 
soul  to  arise  and  purify  itself.  As  such  it  was  meant.  As 
such  it  has  done  its  work,  and  is  still  doing. 

Touching  its  alleged  effect  upon  Morris  and  Burne- 
Jones,  that  entirely  puzzles  me.  Canon  Dixon's  apprecia- 
tion I  can  understand,  and,  understanding,  can  tolerate. 
But  that  two  of  the  most  individual  and  daring  artists  of 
the  century  should  have  been  influenced  by  a  book  so 
lacking  in  both  assthetic  beauty  and  original  ideas  is  a 
mystery  which  would  need  for  its  solving  an  inquiry  into 
the  moral  basis  of  the  great  artistic  movement  of  the 
fifties.  E.  A.  B. 


Tennyson  and  Virgil. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  late  Lord  Tennyson  in  classical 
subjects  was  shown  not  only  in  his  choice  of  themes,  such 
as  Ulysses,  Tithonus,  Qinone,  Tiresias,  and  others,  in  which 
an  ancient  story  was  so  handled  that  it  proved  capable  of 
a  touching  application  to  modem  thought  and  feeling,  but 
also  in  poems  like  "Lucretius,"  and  the  short  "Ode  to 
Virgil,"  m  which  the  "  singers'  selves  found  him  a  theme 
of  song."  These  last  two  poems  are,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  appreciations — estimations  at  its  full  worth  of  the 
poetic  work  of  a  great  predecessor  by  a  modem  master  of 
the  art.  The  short  "Ode  to  Virgil"  differs  from  the 
dramatic  monologue  "Lucretius,"  with  its  wonderful  sym- 


pathy and  insight  into  the  Lucretian  philosophy,  in  being 
a  direct  expression  of  Tennyson's  personal  feeling  for  the 
great  Eoman  poet ;  and,  although  written  by  request,  has 
all  the  fervour  of  genuine  spontaneity. 

Whatever  the  Mantuans  may  have  thought  of  the 
Englishman's  "salutation"  of  their  greatest  citizen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  admiration  felt  for  the  poem  by  all 
English  lovers  of  Virgil.  Most  appropriately  does  Mr. 
Page  print  the  Ode  in  full,  by  way  of  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  the  text  of  Virgil's  poems  for  the  "  Parchment 
Library  "  series.  The  Ode  is,  in  fact,  an  ideal  argument,  and 
may  well  take  the  place  of  a  more  lengthy  prose  Introduc- 
tion for  those  persons  who  have  acquired  a  tolerable  facility 
in  reading  Latin,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  text  of 
Virgil. 

The  opening  stanza  virtually  summarises  the  ^neid,  with 
more  pointed  reference  to  its  greatest  books — as,  e.g.,  to 
the  Second  Book,  in  "  Ilion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire"  ; 
to  the  Fourth  Book,  in  "  Dido's  pyre" ;  and  to  the  Sixth 
Book,  as  the  supreme  instance  of  the  "filial  faith"  of 
iEneas. 

Similarly,  the  scope  of  the  Georgics  is  touched  upon  in 
Stanza  3,  in — 

Thou  that  eingest  wheat  and  woodland, 
tilth  and  vineyard,  hive,  and  horse,  and  herd, 

— words  which  recall  and  are,  in  fact,  a  parapl  rase  of  tlio 
first  four  lines  of  the  First  Georgic : 

Quid  faciat  laetas  segetes,  quo  sidere  terram 
Verter<>,  Msecenas,  ulmisque  adjungere  vites 
Conveniat,  quee  cura  boum,  qui  cultus  habendo 
Sit  pecori,  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis, 
Hinc  canere  inoipiam. 

It  might  surprise  us  at  first  sight  that  the  Eclogues, 
Virgil's  least  original  and  earliest  work,  should  have  two 
stanzas  of  the  Ode  devoted  to  them  ;  but  a  little  attention 
shows  that  a  true  instinct  has  guided  Tennyson  in  his 
references,  for  the  three  Eclogues  alluded  to  breathe  a 
personal  note,  and  one  of  them  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the 
best  features  of  Virgil's  mind  and  soul.  In  the  "  Happy 
Tityrus"  of  the  First  Eclogue  we  have  an  allegorical 
representation  of  Virgil  himself  rejoicing  in  the  restora- 
tion of  his  patrimony.  In  the  Sixth  Eclogue  the  "poet 
of  the  poet-satyr  "  g^ves  expression  in  the  Song  of  Silenus 
to  those  philosophic  views  which  attracted  and  charmed 
his  youthful  studies,  and  to  which,  later  on  in  life,  he  cast 
back  a  wistful  look.  In  the  Fourth  Eclogue  Virgil — the 
"  Chanter  of  the  Pollio  " — is  giving  expression  to  those 
dim  anticipations  and  vague  hopes  which  have  haunted 
the  best  spirits  of  the  age — the  longing  for  a  better 
world  and  the  regeneration  of  human  society,  symbolised, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  by  the  return  of  the 
Golden  Age. 

Another  feature  of  this  Ode  which  possesses  a  charm  for 
scholars  is  its  reminiscent  character.  This  appears  (i.)  in 
expressions  which  are  almost  literal  translations,  as,  e.g., 
"recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi"  {Eel.  1.  1),  "(piping)  under- 
neath his  beechen  bowers  " — compare  also  the  renderings 
of  "toto  diversos  orbe  Britannos"  {Eel.  i.  66),  "(the 
Northern  island)  sunder'd  once  from  all  the  human  race  "  ; 
and  "  injiciunt  ipsis  ex  vincula  sertis,"  "  (whom  the  laugh- 
ing shepherd)  bound  with  flowers  "  {Eel.  vi.  19);  (ii.)  in 
that  exquisite  paraphrase  which  condenses  in  one  sonorous 
line  a  whole  passage  of  the  Fourth  Eclogue : 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 
unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea ; 

(iii.)  in  the  seventh  stanza — redolent  of  the  Sixth /Rneid — 
in  which  Tennyson  with  supreme  felicity,  giving  a  meta- 
phorical turn  to  a  celebrated  passage,  addresses  Virgil  as 
the  "golden  branch" — the  talisman  by  means  of  which 
we  moderns  gain  admittance  into  the  shadowy  realms  of 
ancient  and  imperial  Eome  : 

Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  piss  to  rise  no  more ; 
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Again  the  Ode  contaias  aa  allusioa  to  Virgil  as  the  poet 
of  Man  and  Nature.  The  traces  of  that  Welt-Sctuierz,  to 
■borrow  the  modern  phrase,  discernible  as  an  undercurrent 
in  Virgil's  thought  and  feeling,  and  here  and  there  making 
its  way  to  the  surface  in  pathetic  single  lines  and  passages 
of  mournful  and  tender  reflection,  are  well  rendered  by 
Tennyson  in  that  memorable  line  : 

Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind. 

In  regard  to  nature,  Tennyson's  "Landscape-lover"  is 
nothing  more  than  the  bare  truth.  Virgil's  love  for  the 
forests,  waters,  and  mountains  of  his  native  Italy  comes 
out  in  many  passages  of  his  poems,  either  by  way  of 
simile  or  in  pure  description  for  its  own  sake,  numerous 
illustrations  of  which  students  will  readily  recall  for  them- 
selves. Then,  again,  Virgil's  dim  sense  of  something  far 
more  deeply  interfused,  the  source  and  sustaining  power 
of  what  is  outward  and  visible  in  the  Universe,  expressed 
in  the  Fourth  Georgic  and  the  Sixth  /Eueid,  is  noted  by 
Tennyson  in  a  paraphrase  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  the 
latter  book : 

Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  appreciation  of  Virgil  as  a  stylist 
by  a  poet  who  was  himself  a  "lord  of  language,"  and 
whose  .stately  rhythm  in  this  Ode  recalls  the  march  of  the 
VirgQian  hexameter. 

In  the  two  lines — (i.) : 

All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase ; 

and — (ii.)  : 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 
often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word  ; 

are  summed  up  and  flashed  upon  us  in  clear  and  vivid 
phrase :  those  peculiar  excellences  of  Virgil's  style  which 
constitute  the  despair  of  the  translator,  and  the  delight  of 
the  lover  of  poetry  eager  to  penetrate  into  the  secret  sources 
of  the  beauty  of  poetic  diction.  Of  these  ' '  golden  phrases  ' ' 
numerous  instances  are  given  in  the  index,  under  the  head- 
ing "  Style,"  at  the  end  of  each  book  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's 
edition,  and  the  interest  of  the  student  in  marking  them  is 
further  stimulated  in  the  notes.  To  take  one  example 
from  Virgil,  which  has  a  special  fitness  in  connexion  with 
Tennyson's  Ode,  the  words  describing  the  "  golden  branch  " 
tinkling  in  the  gentle  breeze — "  leni  crepitabat  bractea 
vento  " — afford  a  good  illustration. 

The  expression  "  lonely  word,"  however,  has  acquired 
a  peculiar  interest  since  the  appearance  of  Tennyson's 
biography.  It  is  related  there  that  during  the  course  of 
a  conversation  with  the  President  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  on  the  subject  of  Virgil,  Tennyson  quoted,  as  an 
instance  of  the  "  lonely  word,"  the  epithet  "cunctantem  " 
(ramum)  {jEneidvi.  211),  where  in  a  single  word  is  con- 
densed a  picture  of  .Eneas  pulling  at  the  golden  bough, 
which  will  not  come  away  quickly  enough  to  satisfy  his 
too  great  eagerness ;  the  notion  also  of  personality 
suggested  by  the  word  adding  a  further  touch  of  vivid- 
ness. Two  other  good  examples  occur  in  the  Eclogues — 
"intonsi"  (montes)  and  "arguta"  (ilex). 

We  note,  in  conclusion,  tbe  natural  transition  by  which, 
after  contrasting  the  "  liome  of  slaves  "  of  that  age  with 
the  "  Eome  of  freemen  "  of  to-day,  Tennyson,  by  a  seeming 
contrast — which  is  really  no  contrast  at  all,  but  implies  the 
thought  of  Virgil  as  an  imperishable  link  binding  together 
the  present  and  the  past,  and  with  his  spiritual  presence 
still  haunting  his  native  land — salutes  the  poet,  whom,  in 
his  opening  stanza,  he  had  hailed  as  "Eoman  Virgil,"  by 
the  title  "  Mantovano,"  recalling  thus  the  "  anima  cortese 
Mantovana"  of  Dante,  and  linking  himself  with  the 
Great  Florentine  in  a  common  veneration  for  one  whom 
both  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  Master : 

I  tlat  loved  thee  sinco  my  duy  began. 


Things  Seen. 

Unsought. 

Ah,  yes,  I  must  have  that  cliff  farm  in  my  portfolio.  So, 
gathering  up  my  sketching  kit,  I  set  off  along  the  dusty 
road,  happy  in  my  intention  to  capture  some  scintilla  of 
the  earth's  beauty ! 

The  farm  was  well  enough.  A  cluster  of  gables 
and  new  haystacks  at  the  foot  of  a  field  that  sloped 
down  to  the  cliff.  You  see  it '?  It  was  the  high  sky-line 
of  the  sea,  higher  than  the  roofs,  and  higher  than  the 
trees  that  sheltered  the  farm,  that  so  took  me.  When  I 
had  finished,  the  twilight  had  fallen  and  the  air  was  keen. 
Far  away,  I  heard  a  woman's  voice  calling  to  some 
wandering  "Willie."  The  birds  sank  their  vespers  in  the 
thickets,  and  the  stillness  of  eternity  was  on  the  sea. 

I  turned,  and  in  a  moment  saw  .  .  .  have  you  ever  seen 
this  ? — the  white  wisp  of  the  young  moon  embranched 
among  white  wild  roses  at  that  moment  when  the  whiteness 
of  the  roses  is  one  with  the  whiteness  of  the  moon.  Oh, 
inviolable  delicacy  of  whiteness  !  Oh,  aery  bridal- wreath 
of  Day  and  Night!  Oh,  vision  of  our  innocence, 
sequestered  and  safe!  I  walked  home.  Camilla  said, 
looking  at  my  sketch  :  "  This  will  be  a  nice  record  of  the 
old  farm."     "  Of  the  farm  ?  "  I  said  absently. 


A  Mood. 


At  sundown  the  rain  ceased,  but  the  leaden  clouds  still 
hung  over  the  city,  and  the  air  was  hot  and  heavy  with 
thunder.  Then  some  left  the  streets  and  walked  towards  the 
fields,  and  among  them  was  one  on  whom  the  atmospheric 
influences  had  the  effect,  as  it  were,  of  detaching  him  from 
himself.  He  walked  heavily  as  in  a  dream,  conscious  of  the 
depression  of  the  hour,  but  indifferent  to  it  ;  indeed, 
mildly  contemptuous,  as  if  his  mood  belonged  to  another. 
Presently  he  came  to  the  Great  Green  Space  where  lakes 
lie,  and  upland  fields  stretch  away  to  the  hills  that  border 
the  Great  Green  Space.  He  stood  on  the  verge  of  the 
sodden  grass — gazing.  Far  away,  like  a  giant  jewel  in 
the  fold  of  the  wet  fields,  gleamed  the  lights  of  the  band- 
stand, and  about  it,  row  upon  row,  tier  upon  tier,  were 
empty  chairs,  and  each  chair  dripped  water.  Not  a  soul 
had  dared  the  wet  grass,  but  on  the  fence  that  skirted  the 
largest  of  the  lakes  some  half-a-hundred  pleasure- seokeri 
sat  bedraggled.  The  music  came  faintly  to  them,  across 
the  sodden  fields  ;  came  also  to  the  man  who  stood  gazing 
at  the  dim  hills  that  stretched  to  one  another  on  the  hem 
of  the  Great  Green  Space. 

The  whole  landscape  was  shrouded  in  thin  mysterious 
mist.  Unreal,  unsubstantial,  everything  seemed  to  him. 
He  seemed  to  be  gazing  at  a  world  in  which  he  had  no 
lot,  something  dim  and  apart — a  land  of  dreams. 

It  was  as  if  mankind  were  taking  part  in  a  play  by 
Maeterlinck. 

Far  away  on  the  crest  of  the  dim  hills  figures,  like 
marionettes,  walked — little  figures  who  had  the  power  of 
movement  and  nothing  else.  It  was  strange,  but  to  him 
the  real  world  seemed  to  be  the  reflections  of  the  trees 
in  the  still  waters  of  the  lake.  All  else  was  unreal.  Frag- 
ments of  Maeterlinck  passed,  without  effort  of  memory, 
through  his  brain  : 

"  A  time  will  come,  perhaps,  when  our  souls  will  know 
of  each  other  without  the  intermediary  of  the  senses." 
"  Nothing  is  visible,  and  yet  all  is  revealed." 
"Is  it  while  I  flee  before  a  naked  sword  that  my  exist 
ence  touches  its  most  interesting  point  ?  " 

"Does  the  soul  only  flower  on  nights  of  storm  ?  " 
"It  is  only  by  the  commuuioations  we  have  with  the 
infioite  that  we  are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other." 
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' '  No  touguo  can  tell  the  power  of  a  soul  that  strives  to 
live  in  au  atmosphere  of  beauty,  and  is  actually  beautiful 
in  itself." 

And  with  the  word  "  soul "  another  passage  by  another 
writer  came  to  him,  and  it  remained  while  in  his  head 
Chopin's  "  Funeral  March  "  drummed,  but  the  band  was 
not  playing  Chopin.  The  passage  that  remained  was  that 
sentence  wherein  Lowell  explains  the  secret  of  Burke's 
streng^  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career — 
"  because  he  was  profoundly  conscious  of  the  soul  that 
underlies  and  outlives  material  events."  "  That  '  outlives 
material  events ' !  "  the  man  thought  vaguely — "  how  very 
natural."  Then,  sub-consciously,  he  knew  that  presently 
one  of  the  half-hundred  people  sitting  there  on  the  fence 
would  notice  him.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  the  factory 
class — awkward,  arch,  ill-dressed — accompanied  by  a  surly 
sweetheart,  who  was  smoking  a  short  pipe.  Suddenly 
the  girl  sprang  from  the  fence  and  began  to  caper 
on  the  sodden  grass.  "It's  'Poet  and  Peasant '  they're 
playing,"  she  cried.  "  I  play  that !  Come  along,  Alf,  and 
have  a  dance."  For  a  minute  Alf  stared  dully,  scorn- 
fully, at  the  girl.  Then  he  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
looked  at  tho  wet  grass,  at  his  sweetheart's  muddy  petti- 
coats, and  said:  "Not  me!  I'm  no  jay!"  The  girl 
showed  no  resentment.  Her  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
man  who  thought  the  world  had  become  a  play  by 
Maeterlinck.  "Have  a  dance,  Guv'nor?"  she  said. 
Then  the  world  ceased  to  be  a  play  by  Maeterlinck. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Stewart  Hodgson  would  have  been 
a  more  considerable  event,  in  the  world  of  art  at  any  rate, 
had  it  not  been  preceded  by  the  commercial  fall  of  the 
great  house  of  Baring.  A  handsome  part  of  the  wealth  he 
derived  when  he  was  a  partner  in  that  firm  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  was  spent  in  the  studios,  and  spent  with  more 
judgment  than  was  generally  shown  by  the  buyers  of  his 
own  generation.  That  twenty-feet  long  "  Daphnephoria  " 
of  Leighton's  could  hardly  have  been  commissioned  (and 
generously)  by  anybody  but  the  owner  of  the  proportionately 
big  house  at  Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere.  That,  of  course,  was 
before  the  City  complications  which  led  to  his  flitting  into 
the  much  humbler  manor-house  at  Haslemere — a  residence 
more  in  scale  with  the  same  artist's  portrait  of  Stewart 
Hodgson's  daughter.  Nor  did  the  ministering  of  Leigh- 
ton's  brush  to  this  appreciative  patron's  taste  stop  with 
these  two  canvases,  for  the  town-house  he  then  occupied 
contained  many  illustrations  of  Leighton's  decorative  fancy ; 
and  no  man  was  a  more  frequent  or  welcome  visitor  than 
Stewart  Hodgson  in  those  days  to  the  gay,  yet  industrious, 
studio  in  Holland  Park-road. 


A  PICTURE  of  Mr.  Whistler's,  for  which  he  had  £600 
some  years  ago,  has  just  been  re-sold  for  a  little  over  three 
times  that  sum.  The  names  of  seller  and  of  purchaser  alike 
had  best  be  suppressed,  or  they  might  be  made  the  rallying- 
points  of  a  bristling  brochure. 


The  Queen,  of  whom  there  is  a  record  of  frank  por- 
traiture in  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  marl>le  bust  in  the  Academy, 
is  not  of  the  rather  large  cofiipany  of  ladies  who 
prefer  not  to  sit,  after  they  have  reached  a  certain  age,  to 
the  painter,  or  even  the  photographer.  Three  different 
portraits  of  Her  Majesty  will  shortly  be  seen — one  painted 
by  a  Frenchman,  another  by  a  German,  and  the  third  by 
a  Scotsman.  Von  Angeli  has,  of  course,  been  castled  at 
Windsor.  Not  so  favoured  has  been  M.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, London's  guest  for  several  weeks  past,  whose 
portrait  shows  the  Queen  seated  on  her  throne,  her  face 
Hooded  with  light,  but,  even  so,  betraying  few  of  its 
wrinkles.  For  accessories  there  ore  lions  and  unicorns, 
stars  and  garters  galore.      Mr.  Orchardsuu's  larjje  family 


joup  picture  promises  well;  but  the  painter  has  been 
elayed  a  good  deal  by  his  arm  trouble ;  and  a  vacant 
space,  exciting  in  its  potentialities,  is  all  that  yet  represents 
Her  Majesty  on  the  large  canvas,  already  peopled  by  her 
eldest  son,  her  grandson,  and  g^eat-g^ndson. 


The  Baily  Telegraph  reports  an  interview  in  Borne  with 
Prof.  Ludovico  Seitz — a  painter  of  some  pretensions,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Vatican  galleries — all  about  the  decora- 
tions of  the  new  Boman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster. 
"  Leo  XIII.,"  we  are  told,  "  has  often  spoken  of  the  great 
Byzantine  erection,  and  has  principally  interested  himself 
in  tho  decoration  of  the  walls.  This  was,  indeed,  one 
of  the  chief  points  discussed  between  the  Pontiff  and 
Cardinal  Vaughan  during  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Rome 
this  spring.  From  what  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
said,  it  would  appear  that  he  cherishes,"  &c.,  &c.  It  is 
not  worth  quoting  as  an  imaginary  conversation,  and  it 
cannot  be  quoted  as  a  real  one.  "  We  easily  might  have 
talked  of  the  new  Cathedral,"  said  Cardinal  Vaughan,  on 
reading  of  his  supposed  conversation  with  the  Pope ;  "  but 
it  just  chances  that  it  was  never  so  much  as  named." 
The  rest  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  interview  may  be  taken 
with  equal  reserve ;  and  if  it  is  a  feeler  put  forth  to 
suggest  that  a  foreign  artist,  half  German  and  half 
Italian,  should  be  set  to  cover  those  leagues  on  leagues  of 
wall-space  at  Westminster,  one  may  be  very  sure  that  it 
will  fail  of  its  intent ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  supply  of 
decorative  talent  at  home  that  disastrously  fails,  or  falls 
short,  first  of  aU. 


Belvoir  Castle,  whither  the  funeral  of  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland  drew  a  large  party  this  week,  is  everywhere 
famous  for  the  views  to  be  seen  from  its  windows.  But 
the  Duke's  house  is  also  "  beautiful  within "  in  many 
particulars,  and  the  collection  of  pictures  includes  other 
masterpieces  besides  a  Murillo's  "  Holy  Family."  True, 
in  the  fire  that  burned  half  the  castle  in  1816  no  fewer 
than  nineteen  Sir  Joshuas  perished.  Even  so.  Sir  Joshuas 
still  remain,  and,  among  others,  that  portrait  of  his,  repre- 
senting the  militant  Marquis  of  Granby,  of  which  so  many 
travesties  have  appeared  on  inn  sign-boards  all  over  the 
country.  Nature,  as  Junius  once  remarked,  did  not  lavish 
personal  gifts  upon  the  Marquis,  and  his  middle-aged 
head  is  shown  as  smooth  as  a  billiard-ball  in  Sir  Joshua's 
picture,  which  presents  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  portrait  of  the  present  Duke,  with 
his  ample  octogenarian  locks,  painted  by  Mr.  Herkomer, 
E.A. 


At  the  Hovingham  Musical  Festival  the  other  day  "  a 
novelty  was  ailorded  in  a  choral  sotting  of  Keats's  Prophecy 
by  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  a  Yorkshire  lady  who  has  long  been 
known  as  an  exceptionally  gifted  amateur."  The  Times  is 
responsible  for  this  vaguely  worded  labelling  of  "  the  York- 
shire ladj',"  who  is  the  widow  of  its  own  former  art  critic 
and  the  editor  of  Punch.  Mrs.  Tom  Taylor,  we  may  add, 
composed  this  music  longer  ago  tlian  she  may  now  care  to 
remember.  She  always  shrank  from  its  production,  how- 
ever, and  only  permitted  it  now  because  she  supposed — 
and  with  some  reason,  it  seems — that  after  many  years  of 
retirement  and  widowhood,  forgetful  of  the  world,  she  was 
by  the  world  forgot. 


A  JPDOE  on  the  Bench,  and  newspaper  leader-writers  in 
general,  have  this  week  had  occasion,  in  speaking  of  three 
Sir  Robert  Peels,  to  differentiate  the  first  of  the  series  as 
"the  great  Sir  Robert."  Relatively  he  was  "the  groat 
Sir  Robert,"  no  doubt,  and  even  actually,  when  all  men  are 
brought  into  the  comparison.  But  the  phrase  lias  its 
doubtful  meanings,  its  hints  of  a  smile  in  company  with 
the  epithet  on  the  lips  of  its  framor,  as  you  are  made  to 
feel  in  every  allusion  to  "tho  great  Mel"  in  Ecan 
Harrington. 
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Unexpectedly  enough  I  met  the  other  day  with  a 
distant  cousin  of  "-the  gpreat  Mel,"  and  in  a  letter  devoted 
to  prosaic  facts.  In  the  year  1842  Disraeli  crossed  to 
Paris,  starting  from  the  Thames,  and  thus  •wrote  of  one  of 
his  companions  on  board  : 

One  of  our  fellow-travellers  was  "  the  great  Mr.  Candy," 
as  lie  was  described  by  the  captain  of  the  veeael,  with  his 
lady  reclining  on  cushions,  children  in  various  silken 
cloaks,  continually  changed  and  adjusted,  and  Candy 
himself,  in  the  height  of  the  fashion;  florid  and  frank,  wfth 
new  kid  gloves  and  gold-head,  d  oahe.  On  inq^uiry  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  silk-dealer  or  warehouseman  br  some- 
thing,'and  was  4  source  of  infini,te  amusement.  i 


■'■'6   '■■-. 
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The  second  and  third  performances  of  "  Messaline " 
were,  needless  to  say,  the  test  of  the  new  work  in  London ; 
and  at  their  close  Mr.  de  Lara  must  have  been  convinced 
that  his  work  had  taken  hold  upon  more  than  his  own 
friends.  The  accusation  of  a  contemporary  against  the 
libretto  is  an  astonishing  piece  of  prudery  which  seems  to 
prove  nothing  but  the  incoherence  of  present  feeling  on 
the  point  of  public  morals.  "  Messaline"  is  a  tragedy  as 
unimpeachable  as  "  Faust,"  and  Mr.  de  Lara's  music  does 
no  more  than  its  dramatic  duty  in  expressing  the  action 
and  passion  of  an  operatic  woman.  No  one  has  ever  pro- 
fessed to  be  shocked  at  the  dramatic  expression  of  the  evil 
character  —  equally  tragically  requited  —  of  an  operatic 
man.  ■     '  -'-jJ.i-i.u';  .^. 

Dorislaus  Dead  t  "  "->: j'w 

[Isaac  Dorislaus,  a  lawyer  of  Dutch  b|rtb,  lo^g  ire^ide&t  in 
Eoirland,  was  employed  in  the  preparatioa  of  the  case  against 
Charles  I.  Having  bfen  shortly  afterwards  despatched  as  special 
envoy  to  the  United  Provincfs,  he  was  murdered  while  at  supper 
in  the  public  room  of  his  inn  by  a  party  Of  English  oavalier.i. 
Carlyle  has  this  notice  of  him  :  "  Dr.  Dorisl&ug,  by  birth  Dutch  ; 
appointed  Judge- Advocate  at  the  beginning  of  Essex's  oampaignings  ; 
known  afterwards  on  the  King's  trial ;  and  finally,  for  that  latter 
fervice  assassinated  at  the  Hague,  one  evening,  by  certain  high- 
fiying  Royalist  cutthroats,  Scotch  several  of  them."  In  Evelyn's 
diary,  under  date  June  l.Sth,  l(;i9,  it  is  written  :  "This  night  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  Dorislaus,  slaine  at  the  Hague,  the  villain 
who  manag'd  the  trial  against  his  sacred  Majesty."  A  similar  fate 
overtook  Anthony  Aecham,  the  Parliament's  envoy  at  Madrid.  In 
the  following  poem  one  of  the  murderers  of  Dorislaus,  being  rebuked 
by  members  of  his  own  faction,  makes  his  defence.] 

Pity  ?    What  pity  ?    He  got  at  the  last 
Such  pity  as  he  and  his  like  have  shown 

To  us  and  to  all  that  have  holden  fast 

By  our  father's  God  and  the  ancient  throne. 

If  ye  be  of  us  (and  I  know  ye  be), 

Give  thanks  that  your  eyes  are  not  grown  more  grim, 
That  ye  stiU  have  pity  ;  but  answer  me, 

If  ye  be  of  us,  why  jjity  ye  him  ? 

With  the  blood  of  the  King  his  hands  were  wet, 
Warm  from  that  slaughter  he  fell  to  our  sword. 

He  hath  paid  his  life  to  the  standing  debt 

For  the  sacred  life  of  our  Sovereign  Lord.  ■ 

He  drudged  for  the  traitors,  he  shared  their  task. 
And  he  served  them  here,  he  talked  in  their  place  ; 

'Tis  as  though  he  had  worn  the  headsman's  mask, 
As  though  he  had  spat  in  the  martyr's  face.         •  ■ 

Perchance  had  we  sat  with  our  naked  swords        ',■.:. 

And  chattered  a  little  about  the  past. 
While  one  made  ready  with  pulleys  and  cords,* 

When  the  play  was  ended,  to  bind  him  fast ; 


*  "Staples  were  therefore  hammered  into  the  Soor  of  the  scaffold 
lo  afford  a  purchase  for  ropes,  by  aid  of  which,  if  any  resistance 
were  offered,  the  King  could  be  forced  down  into  the  prone  attitude 
in  which  victims  were  at  that  time  beheaded." — .S'.  R.  Oarditur. 


Had  we  finished  our  work  with  butchers'  tools, 
And  brandished  the  blood-dripping  head  on  high 

Had  the  thing  been  done  according  to  rules, 
Perchance  ye  would  never  have  asked  us  why. 

But  I,  who  am  proud  to  have  struck  this  stroke, 
I  fancy  that  justice  and  law  are  things 

Too  sacred  to  make  an  assassin's  cloak. 
Be  they  subjects  we  kiU  or  sceptred  kings. 

For  I,  if  I  hunger  to  kill  a  man, 

I  do  not  hale  him  to  Westminster  Hall ; 

I  cut  his  throat  like  a  sheep,  if  I  can, 
Or  else  he  cuts  mine  for  me — that  is  all. 

Ye  say  it  was  murder ;  I  am  not  awed. 
Fools  only  start  at  the  sound  of  a  name, 

But  the  thing  they  did  to  Strafford  and  Laud, 
However  men  call  it,  I  do  the  same  ; 

The  thing  they  did  to  my  master  and  yours, 
I  did  the  same  to  this  creature  of  theirs ; 

Murder  ?  Maybe — I  was  bred  to  the  wars. 
No  schoolman  am  I  to  split  you  such  hairs. 

However  men  call  it,  'tis  life  for  life. 

And  lives  not  a  few  for  the  King  my  Lord, 

Only  they  work  with  the  gallows  and  knife, 
I,  lacking  a  hangman,  must  use  my  sword. 

I  will  plead  in  the  Courts  of  Charles  my  King-, 
I  will  meet  my  God  when  I  come  to  die. 

But  long  as  I  carry  a  sword  to  swing 
And  a  wrist  uncut  and  a  seeing  eye, 

I  will  do  justice  and  judgment  on  these, 

Such  justice  and  judgment  as  they  liave  donp, 

Who  bow  to  no  law  save  the  sword's  decrees. 
The  might  of  the  many  against  the  one. 

I  am  no  stabber  for  love  of  the  trade. 

To  slit  you  a  throat  in  the  dark  for  gold  ; 

If  the  game  of  killing  must  needs  be  played, 
I  should  choose  to  play  on  an  English  wold, 

On  an  English  wold  in  the  free,  fresh  air, 

To  the  rush  of  hoofs  and  the  trumpet's  ring — 

But  what  odds  if  I  play  it  here  or  there. 

So  long  as  I  kiU  them  who  killed  my  King  ? 

Honour  is  somewhat  ?     Aye,  honour  is  all. 
And  little  is  got  by  this  hangman's  deed  ; 

But  whether  the  merit  be  great  or  small. 
Why  should  I,  childless  and  wifeless,  heed  ? 

For  my  fair  bride  died  with  her  babe  divine 
At  Colchester,  leaguer  beyond  the  sea. 

And  I  am  the  last  of  my  ancient  line  : 
Honour,  dishonour — all  passes  with  me. 

But  now  in  the  meantime  my  life  is  left 

To  do  what  I  will  with,  my  arm  is  long, 
And  my  eye  is  clear,  and  my  hand  is  deft. 

And  I  hate  the  men  that  have  done  this  wrong. 
That  have  killed  God's  King  for  a  lawyer's  lie. 

That  have  rent  God's  Church  for  a  rabble's  whim  ; 
The  blood  they  have  spilled  and  their]  blasphemy 

Smokes  up  like  a  furnace  always  to' Him. 

And  ye,  what  are  ye  to  babble  and  prate 

Of  pity  to  me  ?    Ye  are  outlaws  too, 
And  the  iron  bond  of  the  exile's  hate 

Should  bind  us  together,  both  me  and  you. 
For  the  robber  sits  in  our  fathers'  halls ; 

By  the  tyrant's  ban  we  are  landless  men. 
Ye  will  fight,  ye  say,  when  the  trumpet  calls ; 

I  also  shall  not  be  the  hindmost  then. 

But  now,  since  the  battle  is  not  arrayed. 
And  the  kites  must  wait  for  a  larger  meal, 

I  kill  as  I  may,  without  leave  or  aid. 

Save  this  in  the  scabbard  that  smites  my    eel. 
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The  Empty  Homes 
of  England. 

One  of  the  prime  delights  of  London  town  is  the  extreme 
rurality  of  its  outer  suburbs — always,  worse  luck,  drawing 
nearer  to  the  zone  of  brick.  Many  is  the  pleasaunce,  ten 
or  a  dozen  miles  from  the  Royal  Exchange — who  knows 
exactly  what  men  do,  what  they  buy  and  sell  at  the  Koyal 
Exchange  ? — which  for  silence  and  solitude,  for  clarity 
of  atmosphere  ar-l  charm  of  garden,  miglit  be  in  Devon- 
shire or  CumberLnd.  Precisely  such  a  place  is  the  Eliza- 
bethan house  of  Franks,  near  Fnrningham,  only  one-and- 
twenty  miles  from  Tjondon,  which  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Tewson,  Farmer  &  Bridgewnter  are  offering  for  sale  by 
private  contract.  Here  are  over  five  hundred  acres  of 
arable,  meadow,  and  woodland,  intersected  for  nearly  a  mile 
by  the  Darenth,  which  is  no  mean  trout-stream ;  for  did 
not  Spenser  write  of — 

.  .  .  the  still  Dardnt,  in  whose  wateri  clear 
Ten  thousand  fishes  ply  and  deck  his  pleasant  stream. 

The  dry  tly  it  is  which  the  Darenth  trout  loves.  Franks 
itself  is  delicious,  with  its  recessed  Elizabethan  front,  its 
slightly  advanced  wings,  its  ruddy  Tudor  brickwork,  bold 
muUious,  and  richly  decorated  and  pleasantly  twisted 
chimneys.  Here  we  have  all  the  graces  of  antiquity  with 
the  comforts  of  modernity,  for  an  owner  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago  adapted  the  interior  to  the  ways  of  cosiness  and 
convenience  while  dealing  gently  with  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  We  need  not  trace  the  devolution  of  the  property 
through  the  mediajval  centuries ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
took  its  name  from  the  Yorkshire  family  of  Frankish, 
which  migrated  to  Kent  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
The  modem  history  of  Franks  begins  with  its  purchase 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Launcelot 
Bathurst,  who,  in  1591,  built  the  present  house — the 
original  dwelling  had  been  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  His  arms,  in  painted  glass,  together  with  those  of 
the  City  of  London  and  the  Grocers'  Company,  bearing 
that  date,  are  still  in  one  of  the  ground-floor  bay  windows. 
Through  a  succession  of  owners  the  place  passed,  some- 
times by  descent,  and  sometimes  by  purchase,  till,  in  1860, 
by  way  of  the  auction-room,  it  reached  the  late  Mr. 
Eobert  Bradford.  He  found  it  being  used  as  a  farm- 
house and  in  a  condition  of  some  dilapidation,  and  set 
himself  to  restore  it  to  its  olden  dignity.  How  well  he 
succeeded  he  who  has  ever  seen  Franks  may  say.  The 
fine  old  hall,  with  its  latticed  gallery,  is  still  there, 
unaltered  save  that  it  has  been  lengthened  :  there  is  a  very 
agreeable  view  of  it  in  Nash's  Mansions  of  England  in 
the  Olden  Time.  The  house  is  full  of  moulded  stuccoed 
ceilings  and  fine  fireplaces.  A  note  on  its  value  to  con- 
clude. In  1830  Franks  was  sold  for  £14,000  ;  in  1832,  for 
£16,000  ;  in  1860,  for  £32,000  ;  in  1872,  for  some  advance 
upon  the  last  figure. 

Any  modern  Monte  Cristo  who  may  desire  an  island 
all  to  himself  is  advised  to  apply  to  Messrs.  TroUope,  of 
Mount-street,  from  whom  he  wiU  be  very  likely  to  hear 
something  to  his  advantage.  For  have  they  not  in 
hand,  for  private  sale,  the  castle  and  island  of  Branksea, 
at  tlie  mouth  of  Poole  Harbour  ?  The  lord  of  Branksea 
(  or  Brownsea  as  it  used  to  be  called)  might  be  as  solitary 
or  as  sociable  as  it  pleased  him.  "The  pretty  island 
would  be  all  his  own ;  while  just  over  the  way  is  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  with  the  queer  little  town  of  Swanage, 
full  of  bits  of  old  London  carefully  removed  and  re- 
erected.  Almost  equally  close  are  Bournemouth  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  —  here,  indeed,  we  are  among  the 
islets  of  the  blest.  Branksea  itself  is  exceeding  pleasant, 
its  7.'jO  acres  being  broken  up  into  quite  romantic  glens 
and  dells,  dominated  sometimes  by  respectable  hills.  Nor 
is  the  place  destitute  of  historical  interest.  The  ancestor 
of  the  present  castle  was  the  blockhouse  fortress  which 


Henry  YIII.  built  as  part  of  his  scheme  for  fortifying  the 
southern  coasts  against  foreign  invasion.  Little  of  this 
now  remains,  but  in  Elizabeth's  time  a  much  more  important 
fortress  was  made,  and  in  the  Civil  Wars  it  was  strengthened 
considerably.  The  castle  has  been  greatly  added  to  at 
various  times,  and  is  now  a  house  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Mr.  Humphrey  Sturt,  something  more  than  a 
century  ago,  spent  £.50,000  in  enlarging  it  and  improving 
the  gardens  and  plantations.  Then,  in  1817,  came  Sir 
Charles  Chad,  who  was  also  an  improver  on  a  large  scale. 
Somewhere  about  that  time  it  was  tnat  the  Prince  Regent, 
like  Charles  I.  in  more  troubled  times,  visited  the  island. 
Since  then  Branksea  has  had  several  owners.  There  was 
Col.  Waugh,  who  lived  there  in  great  state,  built  a  pier 
and  a  church,  and  began  to  work  the  potters'  clay  of  which 
the  island  chiefly  consists,  but  was  ruined  by  the  failure 
of  the  Royal  British  Bank.  The  late  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  was  the  next  owner ;  and  it  next  passed,  in  1 89 1,  to 
Captain  Balfour.  The  house  was  partly  burned  throe 
winters  ago,  but  has  been  restored. 

If  one  cannot  be  the  rose,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
dwell  nigh  unto  it.  That  would  be  the  delightsome  con- 
dition of  whosoever  should  buy  the  compact  Highthorn 
Estate,  in  the  North  Riding,  which  Messrs.  Richardson  & 
Trotter  will  put  up  for  sale  at  York  next  Tuesday.  The 
rose  in  this  case  is  Cox  wold,  with  its  many  memories  of 
Laurence  Sterne.  The  property  nearly  adjoins  Cox  wold 
Church,  is  very  close  to  Newburgh  Priory,  the  legendary 
burial-place  of  CromweU,  and  so  often  the  dining-place  ot 
the  author  of  Tristram  Shandy.  Rievaulx  Abbey  and 
Byland  Abbey  are  a  mere  drive  away.  In  the  midst  of  a 
fine  stretch  of  pastoral  country,  Coxwold  is  a  very  pleasant 
village.  The  old  grammar  school  and  the  picturesque 
Shandy  Hall  still  exist.  In  the  parlour  of  the  Hall  were 
written  both  Tristram  Shandy  and  The  Sentimental  Journey. 
Sterne  has  left  a  memorable  picture  ot  his  life  in  this 
charming  old  house,  with  its  pleasant  garden.  In  1767 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "I  am  as  happy  as  a  prince  at 
Coxwould,  and  I  wish  you  could  see  in  how  princely  a 
manner  I  live — 'tis  a  land  of  plenty.  I  sit  down  alone  to 
venison,  fish,  and  wild  fowl,  or  a  couple  of  fowls  or  ducks, 
with  curds  and  strawberries  and  cream,  and  all  the  plenty 
which  a  rich  valley  (under  Hambleton  hills)  can  produce — 
with  a  clean  cloth  on  my  table  and  a  bottle  of  wine  on  my 
right  hand,  and  I  drink  your  health." 


1 


Jack-o'-Lanthorn. 

Can  you  not  see  me  careless  ?    Can  you  not  feel  me  weak  ? 
Dear  hands  upon  my  heart-strings,  dear  lips   upon  my 

cheek. 
Out  of  a  world  of  wandering  men  is  this  the  man  you  seek  ? 

These  eyes  that  look  through  yours,  my  dear,  have  looked 

into  the  Pit, 
Will  look  again,  and  yet  again,  and  linger  over  it. 
Are  lights,  my  love,  0'  nights,  my  love,  not  all  in  heaven 

lit? 

If  I  am  Jack-o'-Lanthom,  sweet,  however  you  draw  nigh, 
I  cannot  warm  you,  but  must  see  you  cold  until  you  die. 
Will  you  not  choose  a  homely  hearth  to  sit  and  warm 
you  by  ? 

You  choose  the  wildfire  even  so  ?    You  follow  where  I  go  ? 
Oh,  sweet  heart  and  soft  heart,  made  strong  for  me  to 

know. 
Although  I  go  I  will  return ;  although  I  change  and  grow. 

Or  change  and  lessen,  on  your  heart  my  wayward  heart 

I  stay : 
Your  steady  light  my  wandering  light  shall  draw  and  feed 

and  sway  : 
And  I  will  love  you,  sweet,  as  well  as  Jack-o'-Lanthorn 

may. 

Nora  Hoppek. 
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Correspondence. 

Another  Kilmarnock  Burns. 

Sir, — All  collectors  wiU  feel  grateful  to  you  for  your 
interesting  article  on  tlie  "  Kilmarnock  "  Burns,  with  its 
instructive  table  of  prices,  &c. 

It  might  interest  your  readers  to  have  a  glimpse  behind 
the  scenes  connected  with  the  life  of  one  of  the  copies 
described.  About  1880  I  became  acquainted  with  a  rich 
City  collector,  who  told  me  he  would  gladly  give  £50  for  a 
copy,  and  for  a  time  I  kept  a  pretty  sharp  look  out  for  one. 
I  heard  through  a  friend  that  Mr.  Stille,  the  old  Edin- 
burgh bookseller,  knew  of  a  copy.  I  wrote  him,  and  he 
informed  me  that  he  knew  of  one  in  the  possession  of  an 
old  lady  in  Ayrshire,  and  that  £.S0  was  the  price.  I  said 
if  it  was  in  fair  condition  I  would  have  it  at  that  price ; 
but,  on  sending  it  for  my  inspection,  Mr.  Stille  said  that, 
on  close  examination,  it  was  believed  that  the  last  leaf  of 
the  glossary  was  in  facsimile,  and  that  the  price  would  be 
reduced  to  £20. 

I  took  the  book  to  my  friend  and  explained  its  supposed 
defect ;  but  he  was  so  keen  to  have  it  that  he  drew  me  a 
cheque  for  £50  on  the  spot.  I  may  say  that  my  friend, 
who  was  a  Dundee  man,  knew  Lamb's  copy  well. 

Some  time  after,  my  friend  came  to  me,  and,  almost 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  that  he  could  not  keep  the 
copy  I  sold  him,  as  he  got  dreaming  o'  nights  about  the 
leaf  in  facsimile.  He  sent  it  to  Puttick's  sale-room,  and  it 
fetched  £71  I  This,  I  believe,  is  part  of  the  history  of  the 
eighth  item  in  your  Ust. 

The  copy  referred  to  was  much  cut  down,  bound  in  con- 
temporary calf  (probably  a  presentation  copy,  but  with  no 
inscription),  and  had  been  much  used. 

You  wUl  see  from  my  signature  that  I  am  not  the  first 
of  my  name  who  has  possessed  a  copy  of  this  unique 
book,  although  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Glasgow 
family  who  originally  possessed  the  Lamb  copy,  and  am 
perhaps  better  aqquainted  with  its  commercial  value  than 
they  could  have  been. — I  am,  &c., 

James  Drummond. 

37,  Perham  Eoad,  W. :  July  14,  1899. 


Matthew  Arnold's  Creel. 

Sir, — How  many  salmon  did  Matthew  Arnold  "  cap- 
ture"? "S.  G.,"  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette— qaoieA.  by 
you  last  week — says  one,  and  that  "  his  first  and  only 
salmon  "  was  caught  on  the  Wye  "  almost  within  the 
last  years  of  his  life."  But  Matthew  Arnold  himself  tells 
a  different  story.  In  letters  to  Mrs.  Grant  Duff  and  Lady 
de  Eothschild,  dated  September  17,  1866  (more  than 
twenty  years  before  his  death)  he  writes — and  his  delight 
is  that  of  a  boy — of  a  "  salmon  capture  "  made  by  him 
on  the  Deveron  ("What  a  beautiful  river  it  is!"): 
"  Now  I  am  come  back,  having,  as  perhaps  you  have  seen 
from  the  'public  journals,'  caught  a  salmon."  {Letters 
of  Matthew  Arnold,  Vol.  I.,  p.  337).— I  am,  «&c., 

James  V.  Eooerson. 

49,  Beginald-terrace,  Leeds :  July  17,  1899. 


The   High    History   of  the   Graal. 

Sir, — My  friend  Dr.  Evans  asks  "  why,  if  Mr.  Nutt  had 
read  the  French  romance,  or  Mr.  Williams's  translation  of 
the  Welsh  translation,  did  he  not  give  an  abstract  of  the 
version?"  On  page  64  of  my  Studies -wiW  be  found  the 
following  note :  "I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
a  summary  of  the  prose  romance  Perceval  le  Gallois. 
The  version,  though  ofPering  many  interesting  features,  is 
too  late  and  unoriginal  to  be  of  use  in  the  present  investi- 
gation."  On  page  67  I  stated  definitely  that  little  was  to  be 


gained  from  this  romance  "  respecting  the  oldest  forms  of 
the  legend."     I  further  pointed  out  that  the  Welsh  trans- 
lation represented  an  earlier  form  of  the  romance  than  tlie 
text  printed  by  Potvin.    Dr.  Evans  continues  :   "  Why  did 
Mr.  Nutt  leave  it  to  me  to  point  out  for  the  first  time  that  this 
(romance),  and  none  other,  is  '  the  Graal,  the  Book  of  the 
Holy  Vessel  ?  '  "     For  the  simple  but  sufficient  reason  thuc 
it  is  no  such  thing.    I  may  have  put  aside  the  romance  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Evans  as  the  High  Hidory  too  hastily ;  secondary 
sources  are  often  useful  in  preserving  traits  that  primary 
sources  have  lost.      But  that  the  High  History  is  a  late 
and  secondary  source,  that  it  is  not,  as  Dr.  Evans  vainly 
imagines,  the  fans  et  origo  of  the  Grail  legend,  is  my  con- 
viction, and  that  of  every  scholar  who  has  investigated  the 
matter  at  first  hand.     I  am  perfectly  content  to  refer  the 
decision  of  this  point  to  M.  Gaston  Paris,  to  MM.  Lot, 
Muret,  and  Philpot,  to  Profs.  Heinzel  and  Birch-Hirsch- 
feld,  to  Drs.  Freymond  and  Baist.     We  should  none  of  us 
probably  agree  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  romance  in 
the  development  of  the  cycle  ;  we  should  one  and  all  agree 
in  considering  Dr.  Evans's  contention  that  it  is  "the  first 
and  most  authentic  "  version  of  the  legend  to  be  utterly 
baseless.     It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  all  other  scholars 
are  wrong  and  that  Dr.  Evans  alone  is  right.     There  is  one 
way,  and  one  way  only,  by  which  he  can  make  good  the 
claim  he  advances  :  he  must  work  through  the  mass  of 
Grail  romances  and  establish  their  order  of  development, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  High  History  is  the  earliest  form 
of   the  story.      Until   he   has  done  this  he  must  excuse 
serious  students  taking  his  assertions,  uncompromising  as 
they  are,   seriously  ;    when  he  has  done  this  he  will,   I 
think,  be  the  first  to  see  that  his  theory  won't  hold  water. 
So  much  for  the  comparatively  unimportant  question  as 
to  the  true  place  of  the  High  History  in  the  development 
of  the  Grail  legend,  a  question  upon  which  only  those  are 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  who  have  studied  the  texts  of 
the  legend  at  first  hand.     Now  for  the  larger  question  of 
whether  there  is  a  Celtic  substratum  to  the  legend.     Dr. 
Evans  is  of  opinion  that  the  Celtic  theory  as  applied  to  the 
Grail  legend  is  played  out.     I  can  only  assure  him  that 
he  is  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  mistaken  because 
he  has  not  followed  the  progress  of  research,  and  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  data  necessary  to  the  formation  of  an 
instructed  opinion.    As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  number 
of  competent  scholars  prepared  to  give  a  modified  adher- 
ence to  my  views  is  larger  now  than    it  was  ten  years 
ago,  and  the  measure  of  adherence  would  be  more  pro- 
nounced.    The  reason  is  one  which  even  the  non-expert 
can  appreciate.     Many  of  the  parallels  and  analogies  upon 
which  I  relied  were  drawn  from  Irish  and  not  from  Welsh 
sources  ;  it  was  objected  that  I  had  no  right  to  use  Irish 
and  Welsh  evidence  as  interchangeable,  and  it  was  in  this 
respect  that  I  had  to  encounter  my  fiercest  criticism  from 
Prof.  Zimmer.     The  research  of  the  last  ten  years  has 
fully  vindicated  my  position ;  the  intimacy  of  the  relations 
between  Irish  and  Welsh  mythic  romance  is  daily  becoming 
more  apparent,  as  is  also  the  influence  of  Irish  legend  upon 
that  of  Britain,  and,   through  Britain,  of  Europe.      The 
reasons  of  principle  invoked  against  me  by  Prof.  Zimmer, 
in  1890,  have,  in  fact,  ceased  to  operate.    I  may  be  allowed 
to  quote  one  instance  of  the  trend  of  research  as  having 
special  interest  for  the  Academy.    In  1891,  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes   cited   in   your  columns   an   Irish  version   of  the 
romantic    theme    represented    in    English    literature   by 
Chaucer's   "  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale."     I  shall  publish  next 
year,  in  the  Grimm  Library,  a  study  upon  this  theme  by 
an  American  scholar.  Dr.  Maynadier.     The  conclusion  to 
which  he  comes  is  that  not  only  the  Irish  tales  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  source  of  the  English  ones,  but  that 
they  influenced   England  directly,  and  not   through  the 
medium  of  France. 

I  have,  of  course,  no  hope  of  converting  Dr.  Evans; 
indeed,  his  own  theory  is  so  delightful  an  exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  pure  imagination  that  it  would   be  cruel   to 
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disturb  his  faith  in  it.  But  I  may  appeal  for  one  moment 
to  the  general  reader.  There  are  in  the  Orail  legend  two 
elements — a  Christian  and  a  non-Christian  one.  I  assume 
the  latter  to  be  earlier  on  the  ground  that  while  a 
Christian  story  might  take  over  a  non-Christian  one, 
and  thus  presen-e  non-Christian  elements,  it  could  not 
originate  them.  These  non-Christian  elements  are  con- 
nected by  the  names  of  the  personages  and  places  of  the 
story  with  Celtic  legend.  I  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
turn  to  Celtic  legend  for  an  explanation  of  the  non-Christian 
elements  of  the  Grail  legend.  These  two  assumptions  can 
be  judged  of  by  anyone  who  possesses  common  sense  and 
some  modicum  of  the  critical  faculty,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  him.  The 
use  I  make  of  these  assumptions  and  the  results  at  which  I 
arrive  can,  however,  only  be  judged  by  fellow- experts. 
With  all  respect  to  my  friend  Dr.  Evans  and  to  Mr. 
Courthope,  whose  authority  ho  invokes,  I  must  decline  to 
place  them  in  this  category,  neither  of  them  having,  so 
far  as  is  apparent,  done  that  which  alone  g^ves  right  of 
judgment — namely,  examined  critically  all  the  texts  of  the 
cycles. — I  am,  &c., 

Alfred  Nutt. 


In  Praise  of  the  Strawberry.     , 

Our  Literary  Competitions.  ; 

EESULT  OF  No.  41. 
In  response  to  our  request  for  a  poetical  eulog:y,  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  lines,  of  the  strawberry,  a  goodly  number  of  effusions 
reach  us.    The  best  eulogy  is  this,  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Doveton,  Karsfield, 
Torquay : 

Stbawbbrbiee>. 

I. 
An  even  better  berry  yet 

God  could  have  made  ;  but  it  is  clear 
Thou,  luscious  strawberry,  art  set 

Above  ull  berries  far  and  near. 

ir. 

Fair  crimson  globule,  still  to  thee 
All  other  fruits  the  palm  must  give, 

Peach,  apricot,  and  raspberry, 
And  dainty  nectarine,  as  I  live  ! 


And  when  Devonia'a  cream  we  use, 
Thy  rare  enchantment  is  complete, 

Abashed  and  silent  ia  the  Muse 
That  whilom  sang  so  passing  sweet. 


She  cannot  praise  those  charms  aright 
That  lie  beneath  thy  crimson  guise  ; 

Ambrona  yieldeth  less  delight, 
And  "  honey  dews  of  Paradise." 


.Tune  bringeth  in  her  laughing  train 
A  many  pleasant  things  and  dear  ; 

But  tliott  the  Queen  of  all  dost  reign, 
The  sweetest  product  of  the  year ! 


Here  are  others ; 


To  THE  Strawberry. 


O  queenly  form,  most  pure,  most  sweet. 
Your  joyous  reign  is  all  too  short ; 
Your  name  is  murmured  at  the  Court, 

And  clamoured  in  the  loud-tongued  street. 

Fastidious  kings  who  sit  at  wine, 
And  pass  the  bottle  each  to  each, 
Coldly  reject  the  proffered  peach, 

And  wave  aside  the  lordly  pine, 

But  yield  their  senses  to  your  spell 
And  sit  and  eat  their  royal  fill 
With  other  potentates,  until 

They  feel  excessively  nnwell. 


The  peasant  with  secure  delight 

Denies  himself  the  humble  stew, 

Or  pie,  that  he  may  taste  of  you 
With  nndiminished  appetite.' 

However  widely  men  dispute 
On  minor  points  of  Chufch  and  State, 
All  equally  participalu 
In  love  of  you,  most  genial  frnit. 

And  in  the  end  your  willing  slave, 
The  Wor.'d,  when  August's  fiery  breath 
Has  brought  yuu  an  untimely  death, 

Unsated,  weeps  upon  your  grave. 

[0.  H.  B.  K.,  Blackhealh.] 

Strawuebry  Sono— aptbk  Suckli.vo. 

Hast  thou  drunk  of  the  woodbine's  dew 

Before  the  sun  hsth  diitd  it  ? 
Or  inhaled  the  violet 

Before  thiue  oyei  have  spied  it .' 
Hast  thou  lain  in  a  field  of  clover 

With  the  sunshine  over  ? 
Or  hast  plucked  off  the  tree  the  great  roae 

Wnere  the  summer  all  glows  ? 

Beyond  such  sweets  can  sweetness  be  ? 
O,  more  subtle,  0,  more  fresh,  0,  more  sweet  is  the  strawljerry. 


\L.  K.,  Highgate.j 


Strawberries, 
I. 


If  greedy  wish,  as  preachers  tell. 
Should  not  within  one's  bosom  dwell. 
Then  sinful  I,  who  greedy  spy 

This  wondrous  berry ; 
A  berry  plump  and  rolling  red, 
Massy,  yet  on  the  palate  spread 

Soft  89  a  fairy. 

II. 

His  feast  a  glorious  one  I  deem 

Who  has  a  silver  pot  of  cream. 

And  some  broad  plate,  heavy  with  weight 

Of  crowds  of  these. 
He  looks  thereon,  with  merriment 
He  eateth  them,  and  his  content 

Doth  still  increase. 


Our  English  laud  so  soft  and  fair 

Is  clung  with  fruit  thick  ev'rywhere  ; 

To  speak  of  all,  from  tree  or  wall, 

Were  a  long  story. 
But  June's  own  stately  patch  receives 
Ripe  strawberries,  blissful  in  their  leaves, 

Here  is  her  glory. 

[F.  W.  H.,  Cardiff.] 

The  Strawberbv  :  a  Summer  Sonnet. 

Fair  comes  the  Summer,  fair  and  soft  her  charms, 
With  blessings  dropping  from  h»-r  plent'ous  arms  ; 

Amid  her  stord  thore'd  nothing  half  so  sweet 

As  strawberries,  for  gods  and  mortals,  meet. 
The  essence  of  the  Summtr's  glory  lies 

Within  the  little  fruit  domes  at  your  feet. 
The  fresh  lush  breath  of  morning  in  their  sighs, 

And  dews  of  evening  cool,  in  summer  heat. 

Begat  by  Spring's  soft  sun  and  softer  showers. 
They  gladd^-n  with  their  parents  virtues  fair 
With  morning  light,  thfey  evening  glory  thsire 

With  tints  that  tell  of  Summer's  burning  hours, 
A  flavour,  of  the  godff— a  ta.ste  of  bliss. 
The  strawberry,  rich  and  luscious,  Summer's  kiee. 

[H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow.  | 
The  Strawbbbrt. 

The  bonniest  of  English  frnit. 

Thou,  strawberry,  wast  made 
By  kindly  Providence  to  suit 

Our  "  ninety  in  the  shade." 

All  other  fruits  that  grow  and  grew 
We  honour  not  the  less  : 
.  . '    .  .     But  t/iou  wert  nurtured  well  in  view 
"  — '"  '"■     Of  Summer's  laziness. 
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No  stones  to  mar  thy  juicy  pulp, 

No  unforbiddiner  peel — 
We  pick  thee  up.  and  at  one  gulp 

Thy  destiny  reveal. 

Gathered  by  many  a  red- faced  quean 

'Neath  the  one-hour-old  sun, 
Thou'rt  borne  alike  to  Bethnal  (xreen, 

And  stately  Kensington. 

Now  London's  dem:^oguea  may  rest, 

Well  satisfied  to  see 
How  North  and  South,  and  East  and  West, 

Consolidate  in  thee  I 

[G.  W.  S.,  Brixton.] 

Stbawbeeeies. 

Of  all  thy  sins,  insatiate  trencherman, 

This  one,  at  lea'.t,  shall  not  be  pardoned  thee  : 

When  thou  pokest,  with  indiflterent  clumsiness, 

First  in  cream,  then  sugar,  lastly  in  thy  mouth, 

The  bulging  spheroids — crimson  strawberries, 

Embroidered  net-like  with  small  golden  points. 

Such  luscious  ripeness,  dainty  savouring. 

For  thy  gross  palate  is  too  good  by  far. 

Come,  walk  with  me  the  garden,  and  I'll  show 

How  roanna  should  be  eaten  !     With  respect 

Approach  the  bed  whereon  the  wandering  plant  reposes  ; 

Inhale  the  sweetened  breathing  of  the  fruits  ; 

And  watch  the  ripened  berries  as  they  hang  with  fatness, 

All  be-bowered  'neath  protecting  leaves  ; 

And  see  how,  reaching  down,  they  kiss  the  mother  soil 

That  gave  them  birth  and  nursed  them  on  her  ample  breast. 

Now  pluck,  not  large,  but  small  and  ripe  and  red, 

And  eat  the  berries  as  you  pluck,  with  understanding — 

Away  with  sickly  sugar  ;  sweet  enough  the  fruit : 

Away  with  cloying  cream  ;  soft  enough  the  fruit ! 

Thug  eat,  as  Nature  gives,  the  strawberry, 

And  eating,  thank  the  goodly  earth,  the  sun,  the  rain. 

For  this  among  their  handiworks,  the  most  delicious. 

[N,  A.,  Beckenbam.] 

The  Last  of  the  Strawbeebies, 

They  are  over,  all  but  over. 

Shrivelled,  scorched  for  lack  of  rain  ; 
,  Let  the  harmless  blackbird  hover 

O'er  the  barren  leaves  in  vain  ! 

They  are  over  I     Like  a  vision 

They  come — they  blush — and  straight  depart. 
They  mount  to  Alpine  Gelds  elysian. 

To  leave  to  us — a  broken  heart. 

Gooseberries,  cherries,  other  berries 

Are  unworthy  of  our  care, 
Let  them  float  in  Charon's  wherries 

On  their  Lethij— anywhere  I 

They  are  over,  they  are  over. 

And  (as  ever)  all  too  soon. 
Ay,  the  Sussex  strawberry  lover 

Breathes,  perforce,  these  words — "  Next  Juno  I  ' 

Saint  Swithin,  tardy  saint  1 — art  weeping 

Thy  slow  and  ineffectual  tear  .' 
Too  late  1 — For  over  is  their  reaping 

Until  onr  nineteen  hundredth  year  I 

[T.  C,  Buxtcd  ] 

Poems  received  also  from  A.  J.  E.,  London  ;  T.  II.  S.,  Amsti  r 
dam  i  H.  B.,  London  ;  G.  N.,  Clifton  ;  H.  D.  H  ,  Anglesea  ;  L.  M.  L. 
Stafford  ;  M.  0.  K.,  Dublin  ;  N.  H.,  London ;  S.  P.,  Manchei-tor 
F.  B..  London  ;  E.  C.  H.,  Bradford  ;  J.  H.,  Tunbiidge  Wells  ;  H.G.  H 
Aldeburgh  ;  E,  H.,  Ledbury  :  G.  S.  A ,  Ilford  ;  E.  W.,  Crojddt. 
J.  D.  A.,  Ealing  ;  J.  H  ,  Tavistock  ;  T.  B.  D,,  Bridgwater  ;  E.  M.  8. 
london  ;  G.  W.,  Hull ;  E.  C.  M.  D  .  Crediton  ;  B.  B.,  Birmingham 
K.,  Oxford  ;  W.  M.,  Dnnkeld  ;  S.  R.  M.,  Glendevon  ;  C.  C.  C,  Hull 
and  Mrs.  C,  Bedhill  (please  read  rules). 


Competition  No.  42. 

In  Father  Eussell's  /dyh  of  KUloimn,  just  published,  aie  four 
pagi  s  of  '■  Irish  Literary  '  Learici,'  "  of  which  this  is  an  example  ; 

Professor  K.  Yelverton  Tyrrell 
In  Latin  is  brisk  as  a  squirrel  ; 

And  e'en  his  Greek  prose 

As  pleasantly  flows 
As  the  English  of  Lang  or  of  Birrcll. 


We  offer  a  prize  of  a  guinea  for  the  beet  English  Literary  "  Learic." 
Any  well-known  writer  may  be  taken,  but  the  tone  of  the  lines 
most  be  critical  rather  than  personal. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chanoery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  July  2r>.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  in  the  fir^t  column  of  p.  73  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
— both  Christian  name  and  surname— and  addresses  should  always 
be  given ;  we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers.  Competitors 
sending  more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany 
each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon,  or  stamps  for  the  same  ; 
otherwise  the  first  to  be  looked  at  will  alone  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  July  20. 

POETEY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES-LETTRES. 

Russell  (Rev.  Matthew),  Idyls  of  KiUowon      (linwden)  3/(1 

Little  (Marion),  Essays  on  Browning (Sonnensehem)  :i/6 

Arnold  (Sir  Edwin),  The  Gulistan  of  Sa'di (Burleigh)  .Vn 

Rogers  (A.),  The  Rajpiit's  Bride (Hurleigh)  3/<i 

Strindberg  (A.),  The  Father.    Translated  by  N.  Ericbsen (Duckworth)  3/iJ 

An  Ideal  Husband.    By  the  Author  of  Lady  Windermere's  Fan 

(Snuthers)  7/6 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Falkner  (J.  Meade),  History  of  Oxfordshire (Stock)    7/6 

Vizetelly  (B.  A.',  With  Zola  in  England (Chatto)    3/6 

Parkman  (P.),  The  Oregon  Trail (Macmillan)    8/d 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 
Foil  (E.),  After  Big  Game  in  Central  Africa (Black)  21/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Robson  (H.),  The  Principles  of  Mechanics (The  SoientiBc  Press)    3/6 

Hutton  (P.  W.),  Darwinism  and  Lamarckinism (Duckworth)    3/8 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Fowler  (J.  H.),  Essay  Writing  (Black)    2/6 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Hunt  (Uiifh),  The  World  of  Books,  &c (Gay  &  Bird)  2/8 

Sterne  (Laurence),  A  Sentimental  Journey.    "  Temple  Classics  "  ...(Deni)  1/fi 

Wordsworth  (W.),  Sonnets.    •' Temple  Classics  " (Dent)  1/8 

Melville  (C.  .1.  Whytc),  Kate  Coventry (Ward,  Lock)  3/8 

Yonge  (Charlotte  M.),  The  Two  Guftrdians  (Macmillan)  3/6 

Po3  (E.  A.),  The  Raven,  and  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum. 

With  some  Account  of  the  Author  by  Vincent  O'SuUivan  ..  (Smithers)  7/6 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

Messrs.  MExnuiiN'  will  publish  early  next  week  the  third 
number  of  the  Novelist.  This  cousists  of  a  complete  novel  by 
Mr,  Ernest  GlauviUo,  entitled  "The  luca's  Treasure,"  and  is 
conce.rned  with  the  adventures  of  an  Euglishmau  auioug  the 
Indians  and  Gauchos  of  Peru. 

Mb.  Fisher  Unwin  will  publish  next  week  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Jeuuer  Trtylor,  entitled  Wanted  a  Hero. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  has  made  arrangements  to  issue  a 
large  number  of  the  novels  that  he  has  published  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years  in  cloth  boards  for  a  couple  of  shillings 
apiece.  The  first  volumes  will  be  Mr.  Frederic  Breton's  True 
Heart,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin's  Tlie  Cattleman.  Thoy  will  be 
followed  by  volumes  from  the  pens  of  other  popular  writers. 


Travellers  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  have  always 
had  at  Paddingtou  Station  an  excellent  and  well-arranged 
bookstall,  with  a  smaller  one  for  the  sale  of  papers  nearer  the 
hotel ;  but  now,  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
directors  by  Messrii.  Smith's  representative,  they  have  a  secoud 
large  stall  between  the  two  original  ones,  so  that  passengers  to 
the  West  of  England  have  every  opportunity  of  laying  in  a 
good  stock  of  literature  for  perusal,  not  only  iu  the  ttain,  but 
at  their  leisure. 
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MTJDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(UlflTBD), 

Tm  tht  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  lilt  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  8UBB0RIPTIONS  from  ONE  O0INEA 

p«r  annam, 

LONDON  BOOK  80CIETT  (tor  WMkIr  ezclMngtof  Book! 

ftt  th«  hooMS  of  Subwriberv)  from  TWO  O tJlNKAS  l>er  annum. 

COUNTRY  BDB80RIPTI0N8  from  TWO  GUINKAE 
per  annum. 
n.B.-Twa  or  Threa  Friandf  may  VNITE    In  ONE  9\Sl  • 
SORIPTION,  and  thai  iMMn  tba  UMt  of  Oarriage. 


TouM  and  Village  Cluht  mppHedon  Liberal  Termt. 

ProspeotiueB  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis 

and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  OrFBBKD  AT 

GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains;  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIBNOB,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,   NEW   OXFORD   STREET; 

ta,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Loirnoir ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mutohestii. 

E8TABLISBBD    ISSl. 

BIRKBEGK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWOANnA-UALF   per  CENT.   INTEKE8T  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  rcijayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini, 
mum  monthly  halauces,  when  not  drawn  below  £1 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchaaed  and  Hold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  eucounuemeDt  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receivet  small  Bumu 
on  deposit  and  aliovg  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBEGK   BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOR  TWO  GUINEAS  FEB  MONTH, 

BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

roa  nVE  SHlLLINOg  FEB  KOHTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK, witbfnllparticulan,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

THE  GORNHILL  MACAZImT 

For  JULY.    Price  One  Shilling. 

COMIENTS. 

THE  RISE  of   the    "SHORT  STORY."    By   Behi 

Habik. 
COLONIAL  MEMORIES.— Partll.  By  LadyBKOOME. 
The  DECAY  of  SENSIBILITY.  By  Stepkek  Gwtnm. 
THE  OLD   MAN'S   SON.     By  Hokace   Anmbsley 

Vachei.u 

SUDAN  RECOLLECTIONS.     By   Lieut.    H.   V.  B, 

HopxiKsox,  Seaforth  Iligblauders. 
THE  ABODES   of  the   HOMELESS.     By  the  Rev. 

Canon  Barseit. 

AT  "the  HOUSE"  in  the  FIFTIES.    By  JoBir  A. 

BU1D0E». 

THAT  TERRIBLE  QUIDNUNC :   n  Cricket   Story. 

By  AleKED  COCHK.IKE. 

"POLYGLOT     RUSSIAN      SCANDAL"     in     the 

SIXTIES.    By  Gbokgi  Someh  Latakd. 
THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BIGAMIST  on  RECORD. 

By  F.  SCaKLE  11  POTTEK. 

THE  HOTEL  MUDIB:  a  Selection.  By  Hokace  !»»»!(. 
CONFKKENCES   on  BOOKS   and  MKN,— ivl     By 
Ukbakus  Sylvah. 

LITTLE  ANNA  MARK.     Chaps.  28-31.     By  S.  K. 
CKOCKE-rr. 


London:    SMITH,    ELDER    k 
15,  Waterloo  Place. 


CO. 


The  Old  8erie»  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  1st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratia  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Publither> 


A    CHARKINO    GIFT     BOOK! 

6e.,  claret  roan,  gilt.  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

Loudon  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Go.    Llanffollea :  Darlinfcton  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.K.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcap.  8to.  OiV.B  SBILLIXQ  EACII.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellency  E.  J. 

PHBLPS,  lato  American  Minister ;  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D. ;   ROBERT  BROWNING  : 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE   WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SPIVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,   BETTWSYCOED,  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BAR.MOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABEHDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  ORICCIBTH,  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WEtiLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


1S.-THE  HOTELS  of  the  WORLD. 

the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotels  throughoat 


"What  would  not  the  intelliffent  tourist  iu  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  ruch  aguide*book  as  this,  which 
teaches  eo  much  that  is  outside  tho  usual  scope  ot  such  volumes     — 77i«  Times. 
"  The  iMJst  Handbook  to  London  ever  imued."-~:Livsrpool  Daily  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  58.-60  lUustrations,  21  Maps  and  I>teii8. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  li.- CO. 
London ;  Simpkis,  Makshall,  HiniLTOif ,  Kest,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Ri^ilway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers. 

PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENTS  TO  "THE  ACADEMY." 


The  following  have  appeared,  and  the  nurfibera  containini/  them^cQn^  still  he  obtained;  or 
Complete  Seta  nuty  be  had  separately  for  Ss.  6d.  : — 


BEN  JONSON. 
JOHN  KEATS. 
SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
TOM  HOOD. 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON, 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 
LEIGH  HUNT. 
LORD  MACAULAY. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON.  ' 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
EDMUND  WALLER. 
WILKIE  COLLINS. 
JOHN  MILTON. 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 
CHARLES   DARWIN. 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
HENRY   WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 
JONATHAN    SWIFT. 
WILLIAM   MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 
ALEXANDER  POPE. 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 
HENRIK  IBSEN. 


Price  la.  net. 


TALMATHA:  a  Play  in  Four  Acts. 


By  ARTHUR   CRUMP. 


*' 'Talmatha*  is  well  done,  and  is  good  to  read.  Zermo*,  cool  and  calculating,  and  Tostroy,  jealous, 
headstrong,  and  passionate— two  hnetile  kings— make  tho  founUation.  Then  imagine  Talmatha,  daughter 
of  Zennos,  pcsset^sed  of  a  sense  of  lllial  duty,  which  is  only  after  a  loug  Birugjrlo  overcome  by  her  Bffectioii 
for  Ponder,  son  of  Tostroy ;  Poudor,  a  prince,  whose  love  lor  Ta'maihn  blinds  him  to  all  reason  ;  Fosfora, 
Pouder's  mother,  faitbless  to  her  luisband,  and  indifferent  to  everything  but  her  intrigue  wiih  Zoab ;  Zoao 
willing  to  sacrifice  all  to  realise  the  supreme  happiness  of  his  love  for  FoKfom  ;  and  we  have  tho  materials 
for  a  i)lot  as  bold  «nd  original  as  need  be.  With  such  a  plot  to  work  upon,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  writ-? 
a  play— of  a  kind.  But  Mr.  Crump,  as  we  have  said,  lias  done  it  well,  liis  minpled  llunk  verse  and 
rhyme  is  full  of  graceful  similes  and  felicitotis  turns  of  expression.  There  is  u  pliil-  sophy  of  life  and  of 
love  in  it  which  shows  a  keen  observation  and  a  mind  capable  of  roudering  on  things  seen.  The  interest 
is  by  turns  sustained  by  a  happening  of  ibc  unexpected,  by  a  chanuiog  vein  ot  humour,  or  hy  pldin-spokeu 
eloquence  which  cannot  but  anest  the  attention.  Id  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  tho  scene  in  which 
Tofiiroy  debates  witbin  himself  whether  to  sacrifice  his  wife's  honour  that  he  may  overcome  his  enemy  by 
strategy  is  very  powerful,  as  is  that  where  Tostroy  finds  his  ([ueon  r.nd  Zoab  together ;  and  Caspar  is  a  wcU-- 
drawn  character  of  a  bluff  old  Boldier." Sichmotul  and  Ikoickejiham  Tim«8. 

HISCOKE  &  SON,  Riohmond,  Surrey. 
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CONTENTS     OF    AUGUST    MAGAZINES. 


THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


(.C.M.G. 
J.G.,  F.H.S. 


No.  270.— AUGUST,  1899. 
THE  EXCESSIVE  ARMIES  o£  RUSSIA.  By  Field-Marshal  Sir  LisroBif  Simmoits,  G.O.B.,  G.C 
THE  LIMITATIONS  nl  NAVAL  FORCE.  By  Colonel  Sir  Gbokoi  SiDKNHiM  tt.iEKl,  K.C.M.C 
A  WOMAN'S  CRITICISM  of  the  WOMEN'S  CONGRESS.  By  Miss  Feajtcks  H.  Low. 
WHAT  CHURCH'  has  "  CONTINUITT  "  ?  By  Dr.  St.  Gioegb  Mivaet,  F.R.S. 
THE  RECENT  FUSS  about,  the  IRISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Professor  MiHAipr. 
THE  CONNECTION  of  ENGLAND  with  NEWFOUNDLAND.     By  Sir  William  Dbs  Vcedx,  G.C.M.G. 

(formerly  Governor  of  Newfoundland). 
LORD  ELLENBOROUGH:  A  Reply.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  Colchesibe. 
DID  BYRON  WRITE  "WERNER"?    By  the  Hon.  Febdbeick  Lbybboh  Gowkb. 
THE  MARLBOROUGH  GEMS.    By  Charles  NEWTos-ROBijfsoif. 
WHY  ARE  OUR  BRAI.NS  DETERIORATING?    By  Colonel  H.  Elsdale,  C.R.E. 
LIFE  on  the  NILE  SOUTH  of  PASHODA.    By  Abthue  D.  Milsb. 
"THE  HUMOURS  of  TER-NA-NOG."    By  Mrs.  Obmam  Coopeb. 
THE  "DECAMERON"  and  ITS  VILLAS.    By  W.  J.  Stillmak. 
MADAME  NECKER.     By  the  Hon.  Maecia  C.  Maxwell. 

THE  EVOLUTION  of  the  PARLIAMENTARY  OATH.    By  Michael  MacDowagh. 
THE  CASUS  BELLI  in  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  Eokuhd  Robbbtsoit,  Q.C,  M.P. 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  fob  AUGUST. 
RACE  and  RELIGION  in  INDIA.     By  A.  JI.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 
A  NEW  TRAMWAY  MONOPOLY.    By  Robert  Donald. 
THE  REFORM  of  CHINA.    By  Kang  Yeu  Wei. 
THE  SEVEN  SENSES  of  FISHE3.    By  Matthias  Dunn. 

"  AS  ESTABLISHED  by  LAW."     I.  By  Canon  MacOoll.     II.  By  J.  Horace  Round. 
NATURE  in  the  LAST  LATIN  POETS.    By  the  Countess  Mabtinbngo  Cksabesco. 
ARMS  and  the  GENTLEMAN.    By  Z. 

THE  TRANS-SIBERIAN  RAILWAY.    By  W.  Durban.  , 

THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  CREED.    By  A  Heretic.  { 

THE  IMPERIALISM  of  BRITISH  TRADE.— II.     By  Ritortus. 


London  :  ISBISTER  k  CO.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


NOW  READY.— Price  Bightpencc. 

CHAMBERS'S    JOURNAL, 

For  AUGUST,  contains 

THE  LOST  CAUSE.    By  V.  L.  Jousstose. 

HOW  SAILOR.S  FIST)  their  WAY  at  SEA. 

SECRET  DESPATCHES.    By  T.  W.  Si-iimir. 

ON  the  LIFE  and  DEATH  of  BOOKS.    By  JoairH  8iiAVi.oit. 

SALMON-FISHING  on  the  NAVER,  SUTUERLANDSHIBE. 
By  W.  A,  8oMsfKEriLi,e. 

SOME  OLD  INDUSTRIES:  PIN  and  CLOCK  MAKI.SG. 

BOGUS  ANTIQUES. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  in  ENGLAND. 

"PENNYINTHE-SLOT  ■  OAS  METERS  and  their  USERS. 

FEUILLET0N3. 

SOME  MARVELS  of  1900. 

THE  PROOFREADER.    By  Mkhaei.  MacDoiaou. 

CUCKOO  MIMICRY. 

POACHERS  and  THEIR  WAYS. 

THE  RED  FL.VG. 

ADDER  BITES. 

THE  00LDFIELD8  o(  SIBERIA. 

MID-OCEAN  SHELLS.    ByC.  P.hujmx.  F.O.S. 

HUMOUR-S  of  the  IRISH  LAW  COURTS. 

SCOTCH  FISHER  LIFE,  AS  IT  WAS  and  IS. 

•'LLOVD'.-f"  and  OVERDUE  8HIPA 

THE  MONTH;  SCIENCE  aod  ARTS.  A  Ship's  Rudder- 
Recorder— An  IntereatinK  Centeuary-BdlloouFt  in  War- 
tare-A  New  Prinlinu  .Metboil— A  New  Cab-Fare  Meter- 
Atr  Li'iue'actioii— Printing  Without  Ink— Uubterrauean 
Tramwayii— Aluminium— A  Gli'rific;ition  of  the  Vine- 
Pile-Iiriting- BIrda'  Nest^-A  Roller  and  Mower  Cunibine<l 
— Hist'jry  in  Pottery— (;ombat(nir  Diseue—ExpenmentH  on 
the  Fertdiiiation  of  Plants  by  liu«ct4— German  Explora- 
tion of  Babylon. 

THE  VELVET  MOUNTAIN. 

CHAMBERS'S   JOURNAL, 

For  AUG D8T. 

Sef  alto  next  pitye  /<jr  CONTENTS  of 
MAC'MILLAN'S  MAGAZINE,  THE 
TEMPLE  DA  It  MAGAZINE,  THE 
ARQ03Y,  THE  CENTURY  MAGA- 
ZINE, and  ST.  NICHOLAS. 


LONGMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

AUGUST,  1889.— Price  SIXPENCE. 

PARSON  KELLY.    By  A.  E.  W.  Masok  and  Asdbiw 
Lahg.    (Continued.) 

GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON.     By  Prof. 
Hales. 

THE   CRITKJAL  ESSAY  in  FRANCE.     From  the 
French  of  Paul  Bousotir. 

A  CHANGE  of  CLOTHES.    By  C  K.  Bdbrow. 

A  FARMER'S  YEAR.— XII.  By  H.  Ridbb  Haqgabd. 

THE   GREAT   LETTER  WRITERS.- IV.  Madame 
de  Sevigntf.    By  8.  G.  Talleatyrb. 

AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.    By  Akdbbw  Lahg. 


LoiTGiCANS,  Qbbbiv  &  Co.,  London,  New  York  and 
Bombay. 

BLACKWOOD'S      MAGAZINE. 

No.  1006. — AUGUST,  1899 2».  6d. 

Thb  Ghost-Daxcb  oe  the  Frekch.— In  Chaiits, 
by  Hugh  Clifford. — More  about  Wildi'owl-Shootiitg 
i!f  THE  OuTEB  HBBRiDEtj,  by  Gilfrid  W.  Hartley. — 

ElPBBIBKCBS    IS    A    QUAHASTIMB    CamP.— On    TkIAL, 

chaps,  xiv.-xviii.,  by  Zack.  —  JoHir  Cook. — Oue 
Oblioatiois  to  Wild  AmnAL.f,  by  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell. — A  Bedouin's  Vengeance,  chap,  iv.— The 
Pavilion  and  the  Links:  the  Old  Order  and  the 
Nbw.  —  A  Boer  Wab:  the  Military  Abpbct.— 
"  History  as  she  ought  to  bb  Wrote,"  by  Andrew 
Lang. —  The    Loss    ok    Moshi.      With  Map,  — Tat 

POHITION   OE  THE   GOVERNMENT. 


NOW    READY. 
PRICE    ONE    SHILLINa 

jVIAGflZlHE. 

AUGUST— FICTION  NUMBER— 1899. 


CONTENTS. 

FRONTISPIECE  reproduced  in  Colour  from 
a  Drawing  by  W.  Glackbns. 

LETTERS  of  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEXSON. 
Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin.  FROM 
BOURNEMOUTH,  1885-1886. 

THE  LION  and  the  UNICORN  (a  complete 
Tale  of  London  and  American  Life). 
Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illustrated 
by  Howard  Chandler  Christy, 

VAILLANTCCEUR  (a  complete  Story).  Henry 
.    Van     Dyke.      Illustrated    by     Walter 
Appleton  Clark. 

"THE  PLAY'S  the  THING."  Albert  White 
VoRSE  (a  complete  Story  of  Italian  Life). 
Illustrations  by  W.  Glackens,  reproduced 
in  Colour. 

SPECTRE  in  the  CART.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  (a  complete  Tale).  Full-Page 
Illustration  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

AN  URBAN  HARBINGER.  Poem.  B.  S. 
Martin.  With  an  Illustration  (Frontis- 
piece) by  W.  Glackens. 

THE  TRAIL  of  the  SANDHILL  STAG. 
Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  Author  of 
"  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known."  Illus- 
trated  by  Mr,   Thompson   (a   complete 

Story). 

JAPANESE  FLOWER  ARRANGEMENT. 
Theodore  Wores.  Illustrations  from 
Paintings  by  Mr.  Wores. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER.  With  Unpublished 
Manuscripts  and  some  Examples  of  his 
Preparation  for  Public  Speaking. 
George  F.  Hoar. 

A  ROYAL  ALLY.  William  Maynadieb 
Browne.    Illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller. 

THE  SHIP  of  STARS.  Chaps.  18-20.  A.  T. 
Quillbr-Couch  ("  Q  "). 

THE  FIELD  of  ART.  Concerning  Painters 
who  would  express  themselves  in  Words, 
(John  La  Farge). 

&c,        &o.        &c. 


SOME    PRESS   OPINIONS. 

"  SerihrJer's  is  synonymous  with  well-ni^^h  all  that 
is  brightest  atid  purest  and  best  in  niaereenth- 
century  magazine  literature  and  artistic  illustra- 
tion."— Bournemouth  Guardian, 

"  Scribner's  offers  a  feast  of  fiction  which  is  almost 
uneqaalled,  and  is  certainly  not  surpassed." 

Independent, 

"  Scribner's  Magazine  can  boast  of  considerable 
pre8tifi:e  in  respect  of  ils  serial  fiction." 

Itirmingham  Daili/  Post. 

"This  excellent  miigiizme."~Sheffle!d  Telegraph. 

"Keeps up  to  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence 
in  every  detail." — Belfast  AeuJS  Letter, 

"The  illustrations  throughout  the  magazine  are 
beautiful."— IFurid. 


WILLIAH  BLACKWOOD  t  SONS  EDUBuaaa  and  Ldsdon. 


London  : 
SAMPSON  LOW,   MARdTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
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VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Review 

A    QUABTBRLY    MISCELLANY. 

Kdited  by 

LADY  RANDOLPH  SPENCER  CHURCHILL. 

Small  folio,  bound  in  leather,  n-ith  a  dooigti  id  gold  from  a  richly  tooled 

Tolome  executed  about  lOOt  for  Kinfr  James  I.      Price  11a.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

Introdartoiy The  Editor 

A  Note  on  the  ninilioff      Cyril  Davenport,  F.B.A. 

Tlie  Great  Condition  Henry  James 

A  Modern  Woman Elizabeth  Robins 

^rfP^r^"!"""."'  "•«  I^* T-^y  j The  Uon.  WhiteUw  Heid 
Letters  to  Vervaine  !!!  ...    "E.  V.  11." 

Sir  Rilwrt  I'eol         The  Karl  of  Rosebery,  K.G. 

Osliern  Hnil  llrsyne •' John  Oliver  Hobbes" 

All  the  World's  Mad  Gilbert  Pai-ker 

The  Battle  of  the  Nile        A.  C".  Swmburne 

Wireless  Telegraphy  Prof.  Oliver  Lodtre,  P.R.8. 

The  Sudan      Sir  Rudolf  Slatin,  K.C.M.G. 

A  Mezzotint Sir  Frank  Swettenham,  K.C.M.G. 

Selection  from  the  Letters  of  Geonriana.  1 1:.  f.  j%-»vr..         r  r.  t. 

Duchess  of  Devonshire  ...  ..  \  ^"^'""^  ^'''  ">»  Duchess  of  Devonshire 

Impressions  and  Opinions  

An  Epitaph  on  Charles  Jamea  Fox      ...    With  a  Note  by  Earl  Grey 

^^^hrnViS."  A^nne"^r''Aus'tri^~aSSll''°°«'  ^*"  ^S-^"  !«""='<"  »'  '^e 
IL^  sTS-.  C^unt,^  0I  PeS?.'roke!  j     ^aUonal  Portrait  Gallery 

PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAITS. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen     E.  Onslow  Ford,  E.A. 

Lady  Msry  Wortley  Montagu     From  a  Miniature 

George  Washinjfton  Gilbert  Stuart 

Sir  Robert  Peel       John  Linnell 

Anne  of  Austria Rubens 

Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke  ...    Marc  Gheeraerts 
Goorgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire      ...    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

Speaker. — •'  Its  type  and  paper,  its  binding  in  emliossed  green  and  gold,  are 
mignty  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The  cover  is  the  subject  of  a  learned  note  and 
deserves  it." 

2Vm«».— "Lady  Randolph  Churchill  has  planned  her  new  quarterly 
magazine  with  daring  originality,  and  has  carried  it  out  with  remarkable 
success  .  ...nobly  printed  on  noble  paper,  illustrated  with  seven  first  rat-  photo- 
gravures, and,  above  all,  bound  with  a  sumptuousness  and  a  good  taste  that 
must  KO  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  bibliophile." 

Pall  Mall.—"  We  heartily  congratulate  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  on  her 
magnificent  new  quarterly.  Her  contributors  include  some  of  the  best  known 
of  contemporary  names  alike  in  Uteratnre  and  in  politics,  and  the  sp'endid 
setting  given  to  their  work  stamps  the  new  pubUcation  as  a  thing  apart.  * 

APPRECIATIONS    and    ADDRESSES    by  LORD 

ROSEUERY.      Edited    l,y    CHARLES     GEAKE.      With    Portrait    and 
exhaustive  Index.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  net. 
"  It  will  take  its  place  among  the  favourites,  the  oftread  books  " — Echo. 
•'  It  is  this  delicate  instinct  for  the  word  and  the  form  which  strikes  us 
chiefly  in  this  volume,  and,  indeed,  in  nearly  all  Lord  Rosebery's  speennes." 
Westminster  Gazette. 

NEW  NOVELS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 
DEFENDER     of    the     FAITH.       An    Historical 

Romance.     By  FRANK  MATHEW,  Author  of  "The  Spanish  Wine." 
With  Three  Portraits  after  Holbein.    Crown  8vo,  (is. 
The  Daily  News  savs : 

"AN  ARTISTIC  HISTORICAL  NOVEL." 
"Mr.  Frank  Mathew  U  a  literary  artist.    He  has  a  vivid  and  evaeive  touch 
in  stjle  and  distinction  of  presentation.    The  monarch's  figure  seems  to  loom 
oat.    Anne  Bullen  is  a  very  living  bit  of  portraiture.    Every  scene  between  her 
and  Henry  in  the  book  is  a  little  masterpiece." 

BOTH  GREAT  and  SMALL.     By  A  E.  J.  Legge, 

Author  of  '*  Mutineers."    Crown  8vo,  fts. 
Ec"o:  *'  'Both  Great  and  Small'  must  be  reckoned  a  very  brilliant  and  a 
very  poignant  story  of  modem  love." 

THE  MANDATE.     By  T.  Baron  Russell,  Author 

of  "  A  Guardian  of  the  Poor."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Bnnkmnn  says :  "'The  Mandate'  is  original  and  striking.  There  is 
.mmistakable  tatut  in  the  book.    Mr.  Russell  should  go  tar." 

The  lAteraru  World  says:  "'The  Mandate"  thoroughly  deserves  to  be 
placed  among  tiie  good  novels  that  have  been  published  during  the  last  twelve 
months." 

GREATER  INCLINATIONS. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 

"  Any  one  of  the  eight  stories  of  which  this  volume  consists  would  suffice  to 
make  tlic  author's  reputation." — Critic. 

"  A  clever  book  and  an  interesting  The  sketches  are  American  in  tone, 
with  an  undercurrent  of  Immjrous  pathos  that  is  very  cha'-ming. "—To-dav. 

HEARTS  DESIRE.     By  Vanda  Wathen-Bartlett. 

Crown  8vo,  fis. 
Tlie  Spectator  says:  "Vail  Glannock  is  really  a  charming  personage,  full 
of  dreams  and  moods,  and  best  of  ail,  quite  baautifully  dressed.  We  cannot 
remeinber  any  heroine  la'eiy  side-glimpses  on  whose  clothes  have  been  so 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  little  pictures  casually  presented  of  Vail's  life  with 
her  foreign  grandmother  Ijcfore  her  marriage  have  a  great  charm,  and  the 
dimly  outlined  figure  of  the  grandmother  herself  is  mott  deUcatsly  and  charm, 
ingly  pencilled  in." 

MR.  PASSINGHAM.     By  Thomas  Cobb,  Author 

of  "Cftipct  Cnurtsliip."    Crown  8vo,  Sa.  Od. 
Punch  says:   "Permit  the  Baron  to  recommend  '  Mr.  Passingham."    It  is 
an  absorbingly  interesting  stery,  a<lmirably  told,  mainly  in  a  crisp,  dramatic 
dialogue,  without  a  note  of  false  sentiment.    The  characters  speak  for  them- 
elves ;  and  an  uncommonly  good  account  they  give  of  themselves  too." 

JOHN  LANE,  Publisher,  LondoH  and  New  York. 


By  Edith  Wharton. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

VOLPMES    I.    and   II    NOW   READY. 

UNIFORM    EDITION    OF 

THI    PROSK    WRITINGS    OF    RUDVARD    KIPLINO. 

In  10  vols.,  extra  crown  8vo,  red  eloth,  gilt  tops,  68.  each. 

PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  HILLS 

With  Portrait. 

LIFE'S    HANDICAP. 

Being  atorlee   of  Mine   Own    People. 

FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

NEW   BOOK   Br   THE    AUTHOR   OF 

<■  KLIZABETH    AND    HER    GERMAN    OARDEN." 

THE    SOLITARY    SUMMER. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  6«. 

NEW  AND  ABRIDGED  EDITION. 

ANNALS    OF  AN    OLD    MANOR    HOUSE- 

SUTTON    PLACE,    QUILDFORD. 

By   FREDERIC   HARRISON. 
__^ Extra  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

ROLF  BOLDREWOOD'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
^^  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  WAR  to  the  KNIFE  "  ;  or,  Tangata  Maori. 

OUTLOOK. — "Anyone  who  likes  a  good  story,  combiaed  with  any  amODut 
of  information  on  strange  lands,  ehoald  j^et  this  book." 

RHODA  BROUGHTON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Crown  8vo,  69. 

THE  GAME   and  the  CANDLE. 


SIXTH  EDinON. 

CHARACTERISTICS.  By  S.  Weir  BlitcbeU, 

M.D.,  LL.D.  (Harvard).    Crown  8vo,  6b. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  FICTION. 

MEN'S  TRAGEDIES.    By  R.  V.  Risley. 

CosTAiiniTS:— The  Man  who  Loved— The  Man  who  Hated— The  Man  who 
Bore— The  Man  who  Cared— The  Man  who  Fell— The  Man  who  Sneered— The 
Man  who  Killed— The  Man  who  Died— The  Man  who  waa  Himself. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
By  Mrs.  PARR. 

DOROTHY  FOX.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TI{E  TIMES.—*'  Vfe  muat   thank  the  author  for  a  cbarming  novel 

Dorothy  Foi  herself  is  repi-eseuted  as  charming  all  hearts,  and  she  will  charm 
all  readers." 

MACMILLAN 'S      MIA  Q  AZInHe. 

AUGUST.  — Price  Is.  —  Cotksts. 
1.  VALDA    IIANEM  (the   Romance  of  a  TurlriBh    Harlm.)     Chapters  XVIII.— XX. 
a.  THE    LAKE    o(    the    MOURNFUL    CRV.      By  A.  O.  Bsaslsv. 

3.  THE  RANEE'S  JOURNEY.    By  Dr.  BuLHCulrs. 

4.  AN(JU)JiAXON  WOMANHOOD. 

6.  A  PLEA  for  tlie  DOMESTIC  SERVANT. 

«.  HOW  TIM  MORGAN  WM  CONVINCED.    By  Hahilios  Daeaaoxa. 

7.  MAN'S  LOVE  for  NATURE.     By  the  Rev.  £.  J.  NtwrLl. 

8.  8AVR0LA   4a    Military  and   Poutical   Romance).     By  Wissros  SrsNuut  CauacHllx. 

Chapters  1X.-X1. 

THETEMPLE     BAR     MAGAZINE 

AUGUST.— Price  18.— CosriciiTa. 


1.  DONNA   TERESA.      By  P.  M.  PliBB. 

ChapternVIl.— X. 

2.  THE  SALONS  of  LONDON. 

3.  THE  TWO  TWILIGHTS. 

4.  SOME  POETS  iu  LOVE. 

5.  SHONAT  and  CADDI. 

6.  NORMAN  RAMSAY. 


7.  A  VOUNO  SOCIALIST. 

8.  OTTER  HUNTING. 

9.  THE  VERGERS. 
10.  ROSE  ADAIR. 

U.  0DT8IDER8.      By  Joas    Atsoouau. 
Chapters  L— V. 


THE     ARGOSY. 

AUGUST.— Price  Is— Costeiits. 

1.  THE    TOWER    GARDENS.      Chapters  XXVII.-XXXI.     Hluitntad. 

2.  TO  MY  MOTHER.    By  Paci.  E>oi.»»d. 

3.  THE   I.OOKER-ON.     By  C.   E.  MtETaMSE. 

4.  A  LOVE  LYKIC.    Bj  A»»i«  G.  Hopkins 

5.  TIIE  SWEET  POWER  nt  MUSIC.    By  f.  L.  Pllskct. 
8.  ANIMATED   FLOWERS. 

7.  DOCTOR  GREENFIELD.    By  Lady  Mabv  Howami. 

8.  ELIZABETH  ot  HEIDELBERG.    By  Charlus  W.  Wood,  F.R.G.8.    Illustrated. 

9.  BROKEN  IDEALS.    By  Lady  Maboakct  Majkkdik. 

10.  ICI-BAS.      By  C.  E.  MKKTKKHai:. 

11.  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  the  FEAR?     By  P.  W.  Roosl. 

12.  THE  VISIT.    By  Maby  A.  M.  Maris. 

13.  MR.  CHOLMONDELEVS  INDECISION.    By  Edith  Geat  WHllLWaraat. 

THE     CENTURY     MAQAZINET 

Illustrated.— Price  Is.  4d.— Annual  Sabscription,  iwst  free.  ISe. 
The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains:— 
THE  NIGHT  WALK.     By  (;ioBoa  MtREUira. 
VIA  CRUCI8  X.     By  F.  Mahio.')  Ckawkubd. 

THE   CHURCHES   of   AUVEKONE.      By  Mrs.  Sciii'vlkr  van  RnssuLAts. 
FRANKLIN  as  JACK  of  ALL  TRADES.     By  Pai  i.  LmciatKa  Ford. 


ST.     NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.— Price  Is.— Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 
The  AUGUST  NUMBER  contains :- 
THE  GOOPS.    l-oljteness.    Verse.     By  Gt-Linr  BrRGSss, 

WITH  the  'ROUGH  RIDERS."     (»<ci)Dd  urticle  I     By  Hisrv  La  Morrt.  SLD 
TRINITY  BELLS.    ScrlaL    Chapter  V.     By  Akilia  E.  Basr. 

MA.CMILLA.N  k  CO.,  Ltd.,  London.      ....    _.. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  fact  that  a  new  lifeboat  on  the  West  Coast  of  Scot- 
land is  not  needed  has  decided  the  Committee  of  the 
William  Black  Memorial  Fund  to  expend  the  money 
subscribed  in  the  erection  of  a  beacon  light,  to  be  known 
as  the  "William  Black  Beacon."  Such  a  light  is  said  to 
be  necessary  at  Duart  Point,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  of  Mull ;  and  that,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  the 
site  chosen. 


A  DNiQUE  performance  of  Mrs.  Craigie's  play,  "  A 
Eepentance,"  has  been  arranged.  In  August  it  will  be 
played  by  Mr.  George  Alexander's  company  in  the  Ban- 
queting Hall  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Mr.  Alexander  will  take  his  original  part  of  the  Count  Des 
Escas,  and  the  music  specially  written  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry 
will  be  rendered.  Carisbrooke  Castle  (although  the  room 
where  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned,  and  the  other  parts 
shown  to  tourists,  are  no  longer  habitable)  is  in  great  part 
in  excellent  preservation,  the  Banqueting  Hall,  where 
"  A  Eepentance  "  is  to  be  staged,  being  a  particularly 
fine  apartment. 


Mks.  Ceaigie's  new  poetical  drama,  "Osbern  and 
Ursyne,"  the  text  of  which  is  printed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Review,  will  be  performed  this  autumn  in  London  by 
Mr.  George  Alexander  and  company  at  the  St.  James' 
Theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  in  New  York  at  the 
Empire  Theatre.  Sir  Hubert  Parry  is  now  at  work  com- 
posing the  incidental  music  for  the  play.  Mr.  John 
Lane  will  publish  "  Osbern  and  Ursyne  "  in  book  form  in 
time  for  the  performances. 


Mr.  HjlRdy  is  said  to  be  meditating  putting  one  of  his 
novels  into  a  sixpenny  edition,  and  Tess  of  the  i)'  Vrlervilles 
is  likely  to  be  the  one.  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
novelist's  earlier  maimer  was  better  suited  to  the  demo- 
cratic form — say  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  or  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree. 


In  the  new  Comhill  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  replies  with 
spirit  to  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  WaJkley's  strictures  on  his 
treatment  of  Miss  Austen  and  sentimentality  generally. 
Therein  Mr.  Ghvynn  repeats  the  wish  not  to  meet  Miss 
Austen  in  Paradise,  and  in  so  doing  achieves  a  rather 
neat  score  off  one  of  his  critics.  He  writes  :  "  Mr. 
Walkley  bids  me  beware  of  meeting  her  even  in  Elysium, 
for  in  the  next  world  she  will  still  be  formidable.  I  am 
sure  that  she  would  pass  me  with  the  calmest  indifference, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Walkley  would  get  off  so 
lightly.  I  said  she  was  unlovable,  but  /  did  not  call  her 
Jane,  much  less  '  the  gentle  Jane.'  I  picture  to  myself 
Mr.  Walkley  presenting  himself  to  her  with  this  para- 
graph from  his  panegyric  as  a  credential :  '  In  an  age  of 
"  sensational "  headlines,  kinematographs,  motor-cars,  and 
boomsters,  we  could  do  with  a  gentle  Jane  or  two.'  In 
such  an  event  the  state  of  Miss  Austen's  panegyrist  would 
probably  be  worse  than  that  of  her  detractor." 


Itf  the  very  interesting  article  on  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  the 
new  Quarterly  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Turgenev,  a  writer  of 
whom  personal  glimpses  are  rare.  The  novelist  visited 
Mrs.  Oliphant  in  1879.  She  described  him  as  "  a  great 
giant,  with  much  melancholy,  much  gentleness  of  expres- 
sion. He  was  not  to  be  hurried,  not  given  to  talking 
much  when  he  had  come  expressly  to  converse,  but  con- 
templative— oh,  a  very  contemplative,  very  gentle  big 
man." 


Here  is  a  pretty  passage  from  the  same  article,  which 
evidently  is  the  work  of  some  near  friend  :  "No  picture  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  leisure  hours  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  her  needlework,  her  dogs,  and  her  flowers.  .  .  . 
One  day  Mr.  Blackmore,  visiting  her  for  the  first  time, 
spent  the  visit  in  discussing  a  pear-tree  in  full  fruit  which 
he  fouQd  in  her  garden.  After  rushing  to  catch  his  train 
and  getting  home,  he  sat  down  to  write  his  regrets  that 
the  conversation  had  not  been  literary,  as  he  had  in- 
tended. Mrs.  Oliphant  related  this  as  a  triumph  of  her 
horticulture." 


The  extent  of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson's  popularity  as 
a  novelist  may  he  partially  gathered  from  the  table  of 
sales  which  Messrs.  Cassell  have  compiled.  These  are  the 
figures,  which  refer  to  the  editions  published  at  six 
shillings  and  three  shillings  and  sixpence : 

Published. 

Treasure  Ireland      1883 

Kidnapped        1886 

The  Black  Arrow     1888 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae       ...  1889 

The  Wrecker     1892 

Island  Nights'  Entertainments  1892 

During  the  past  few  months  certain  of  these  books  have 
circulated  anew  at  sixpence. 


Circulation. 
82,000 
60,000 
30,000 
39,000 
29,000 
1 1,000 


The  catalogue  of  the  late  Gleeson  White's  library,  which 
is  now  being  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  is  in  two 
forms :  one  strictly  to  the  point,  and  the  other  enriched  by 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  White  and  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  friend 
Prof.  York  Powell.     In  this  memoir  we  read : 

There  are  some  men  whose  companionship  is  eminently 
helpful,  their  sympathy  being  so  wide,  their  judgment  so 
broad,  their  temper  so  fioe,  that  one  is  lifted,  as  it  were,  on 
to  a  higher  plane  into  serener  air  while  one  is  with  them. 
Such  a  man  was  Gleeson  White.  It  was  a  refreshment  to 
pass  an  hour  with  him,  one  came  away  from  him  with 
more  hope,  faith,  and  charity.  The  secret  of  his  influence 
lay  in  lus  sincerity,  his  gingle-mindedness,  the  sensitive 
feelings  that  enabled  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
aims  and  achievements  of  others,  while  his  amazing  and 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  various  means  of  expres- 
sion that  are  employed  in  literature  and  the  arts  enabled 
him  to  see  precisely  what  was  the  line  along  which  any 
individual  development  was  proceeding.  His  wit  lit  up 
the  most  serious  discussions,  and  his  absolute  freedom  from 
all  +he  sordid  motives  that  so  often  clog  men's  opinions, 
his  lack  of  jealousy,  and  generous  delight  in  other  men's 
work,  whether  in  his  own  or  others'  fields,  gave  his  con- 
versation qualities  exceptionally  rare  and  valuable  to  his 
friends. 
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Mb.  He.nley'8  indictment  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  as 
editor  of  the  "Gadshill  Dickens" — printed  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  for  August — has  been  long  in  coming  but 
is  no  less  severe  and  searching  for  that.  We  make  a  few 
extracts : 

The  true  Dickensite  cannot  other  than  consider  it  [the 
"  Gadshill "  edition]  with  a  frowning  brow.  It  is  lacking 
neither  in  shrewduess  nor  in  generosity — I  had  almost  said 
enthusiasm.  Yet  its  inspiration  is  wayward,  humoursonie, 
perfunctory:  as  its  effect  is  largely  belittling,  and  its 
conclusions  are  often  exasperating.  Upon  one  reader  it 
has  left  an  impression  as  of  work  not  done  by  the  right 
man  :  of  work,  too,  done  against  the  grain,  after  insuffi- 
cient preparation,  and  ou  principles  that  shift  and  change 
according  as  the  writer's  whim  is  lively  and  alert  or  jaded 
and  indifferent. 

"Talk  of  the  cordial  that  sparkled  for  Helen,"  wrote 
the  same  artist  in  quotation  [Dick  Swiveller]  to  Kit  in 
jail — "  her  cup  was  a  fiction,  but  this  is  reality  (Barclay 
and  Perkins) "  ;  and  our  wayward  Editor,  referring  his 
readers  to — not  Tom  Moore  and  the  Iruh  Melodies,  but — 
"a beautiful  passage  in  the  fourth  book  of  'The  Odyssey'" 
(which  he  cites),  goes  on  to  remark  that  "Mr.  Swiveller 
does  not  elsewhere  display  traces  of  a  classical  education." 
How  true !     And  how  very  like  the  Aunt  of  Mr.  F.  ! 

And,  says  he  [Mr.  Lang],  referring  to  Harold  Skimpole  : 
"  He  is,  as  usual,  overdrawn,  no  doubt,  for  men  in  real 
life  are  not  incessantly  betraying  their  real  characteristics." 
That  mayor  may  not  be  true  of  "real  life";  but  it  is 
certainly  not  true  of  the  more  real  life  of  fiction :  as — to 
name  but  these — Don  Quixote,  Trunnion,  Captain  and 
Mr.  Walter  Shandy,  Partridge,  Colonel  Bath,  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Collins,  Monkbams,  Dugald  Dalgetty,  that  delightful 
Baron  whose  cognisance  was  a  Bear,  Costigan,  Major 
Pendennis,  exist  to  show. 

Why  does  he  call,  too.  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  by  so  ugly 
and  discrediting  a  name  as  "  melodrama"  P  I  think  he 
would  rather  me  than  so  describe  either  Ivanhoe  or  the 
Mousquetaires ;  yet  the  description  would  fit  both  better 
than  it  fits  the  Tale. 

It  appears  to  be  the  case  that  "  prejudice  ...  of 
education,  country,  and  training"  accounts  for  his  half- 
heartedness,  and  stoops  him  to  the  yoke  of  Thackeray  and 
Walter  Scott.  Nay,  it  wanders  him  to  worse  purpose  yet ; 
for  it  even  makes  him  say  that,  if  he  could  obuge  the  dead 
to  break  their  unending  sleep,  he  would  rather,  far  rather, 
meet  not  only  "him  that  sleeps  in  Dryburgh" — which  is 
natural  and  pious  enough — but  him  ' '  to  whose  room  came 
Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan  with  their  noise- 
less swagger. ' '  Something  I  know  of  Dumas ;  and  what  he'd 
think  of  Mr.  Lang,  and  what  Mr.  Lang  would  think  of 
him,  and  how  their  interview  would  end — these,  O  these 
are  topics,  "  Spirit  searching,  light  abandoned,  much  too 
vast  to  enter  on  "  at  this  stage  of  these  Notes. 

Mb.  Lanq,  we  suppose,  will  reply  :  it  is  his  metier,  or  one 
of  his  metiers ;  and  we  shall  read  his  reply  with  interest. 
To  differ  about  Dickens  is  as  common  as  to  differ  about 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and  Mr.  Lang's  opinion  is  not  necessarily 
less  correct  than  Mr.  Henley's.  We  remember  feeling 
that  there  was  danger  ahead  when  the  intimation  was 
made  that  Mr.  Lang  was  to  edit  Dickens ;  but  we  felt 
then,  and  still  feel,  that  it  is  the  publishers  who  are  to 
blame,  more  than  the  editor  of  their  choice,  if  the 
"  Gadshill  Dickens "  lacks  reverence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
true  lover  of  Dickens  (we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Henley  to 
the  point  of  sajdng  "Dickensite").  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  Introductions.  As  far  as  the  notes  go,  we 
fear  that  Mr.  Lang  stands  convicted  again  and  again. 
Anyway,  the  true  lover  of  Dickens  will  certainly  be  glad 
of  Mr.  Henley's  spirited  defence.  Two  literary  tasks  are 
now  before  that  gentleman  :  an  edition  of  Dickens  done 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  a  report  of  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  Lang  and  Dumas  pert. 


writes,  "  to  be  as  true  to-day  as  ever  that '  all  waters  flow 
to  the  sea ' ;  and  while  the  public  attention  is  naturally  taken 
up  with  those  who  dwell  on  Mount  OljTupus,  there  are 
many  toilers  up  the  slopes  whose  verse,  while,  perhaps, 
lacking  the  divine  afflatus,  still  exhibits  merit  worthy  of 
recognition."  Our  correspondent  then  appends  several 
quotations  from  the  work  of  such  poets  as  he  would  wish 
to  be  represented  in  the  book.  We  do  not  repeat  them, 
because  poets,  we  have  observed,  have  an  invincible  dislike 
to  be  called  "  minor  "  ;  but  we  may  say  that  the  passages 
are  good — indeed,  so  well  chosen  as  to  convince  us  that  our 
correspondent  himself  is  well  qualified  to  act  as  editor. 
Those  with  whom  ideas  originate  are  often  the  best  per- 
sons to  give  them  shape.  But  he  will  be  wise,  we  think, 
to  omit  the  word  "  minor  "  from  his  title. 


Apbopos  of  the  Minor  Muse,  we  find  in  Mr,  T.  W.  H. 
Crosland's  little  collection  of  parodies,  entitled  Other 
People's  Wings,  which  the  Unicom  Press  has  just  published 
at  tiie  very  reasonable  price  of  sixpence,  an  address  to  that 
Lady  which  is  one  of  the  happiest  things  in  a  volume 
noticeable  for  its  verbal  felicities  and  straightforward 
thinking.     This  is  it : 

To   THE   MiNOB  MtrSE. 

Out  of  the  light  of  the  age, 
An  age  of  superior  things, 
I  call  unabashed  unto  tbee, 
O  little  Muse  of  the  valley. 

Scorn  for  the  simple  pipe, 

The  trivial  trite  tune 

That  a  man  may  make  in  his  youth. 

Is  the  fashion  with  all  the  world ; 

A  fashion  dear  to  the  cheap 
Young  supercilious  scribe. 
Also,  to  wits  and  wags. 
And  every  honest  fool. 

So  that  thy  numerous  sons, 
Sired  by  the  windy  Spring, 
Bristle,  or  blush,  or  blench 
At  a  hint  of  their  parentage. 

But  little  Muse  of  mine. 

They  err  who  have  shame  in  thee. 

And  grievously  do  they  err 

Who  bandy  thy  name  when  they  scoff. 

For  comely  art  thou,  and  wise. 
And  affluent  of  heart. 
White  are  thy  feet  by  the  brooks. 
And  pleasant  thy  voice  in  the  vines. 

Thy  Sister,  the  beautiful-brow'd. 
Calm  friend  of  them  that  endure, 
Loveth  thee  from  her  heights. 
And  wherefore  not  we,  who  are  naught  P 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  "  B.  B.,"  souds  US  a  long  letter 
suggesting  that  some  literary  man  of  good  taste  should 
edit  an  "Anthology  of  Minor  Poetry."     "It  seems,"  he 


The  death  of  Col.  Eobert  IngersoU  means  very  little  in 
England,  where  lurid  atheism  is,  out  of  Hyde  Park,  un- 
popular. English  editions  of  most  of  his  writings  may 
be  had,  but  their  influence  cannot  have  been  extensive. 
In  America,  however,  where  IngersoU  delivered  many 
orations,  he  was  a  power.  Oratory  was  essentially  his 
proper  vehicle :  he  had  great  command  of  vigorous 
language  and  was  a  master  of  effective  platform  methods. 
Indeed,  Ward  Beecher  once  introduced  him  to  a  public 
meeting  in  these  words :  "On  the  ground  of  a  pure 
patriotism,  of  a  pure  himianity,  and  of  a  living  faith  in 
liberty,  I  give  to  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  Let 
me  introduce  to  you  a  man  who,  I  say  not  flatteringly,  but 
with  sincere  conviction,  is  the  most  brilliant  speaker  of  the 
English  tongue  in  any  land  on  the  globe."  His  private 
life,  we  believe,  was  spotless,  and  that  he  considered 
himself  a  warrior  in  the  battle  for  Truth  we  believe 
too.  But  the  disturber  of  the  simple  faith  of  simple 
folk  plays  a  horrible  part. 
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Ms.  F.  J.  Gould,  -writing  in  the  Literary  Guide,  repeats 
this  story  from  an  Indiana  paper :  "  Colonel  IngersoU, 
while  walking  in  front  of  the  hotel  yesterday,  was 
approached  by  'Booster,'  the  cross-eyed  little  newsboy, 
who  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  a  most  forlorn-looking 
little  fellow.  '  Take  a  paper,  sir  ?  '  he  asked,  holding  one 
up  to  the  gigantic  Pagan ;  '  take  a  paper,  sir  ?  All  about 
IngersoU.'  '  IngersoU  ! '  exclaimed  tiie  Colonel,  '  what's 
IngersoU  been  doing?'  'I  dunno,  sir,'  said  Eooster 
helplessly,  '  but  something  orful,  I  expect.'  The  Colonel 
took  the  paper,  and  gave  the  boy  seventy-five  cents  as  a 
reward  for  his  unconscious  humour." 


Miss  Hetherinoton's  valuable  Index  to  Periodicah 
has  now  been  pubUshed  for  1898.  Every  year  the  task 
becomes  more  onerous.  In  1890,  for  example,  64  pages 
sufficed;  for  1891,  74  ;  for  1892,  109  ;  and  so  on,  the  new 
volume  running  to  241  pages.  In  her  introduction  Miss 
Hetherington  writes  :  "  What  is  wanted  to  inaugurate  the 
new  century  bibliographicaUy  is  first  some  annual  com- 
plete general  record  of  contemporary  literature,  but 
secondly  and  thirdly  an  annual  classified  catalogue  of  con- 
temporary books  with  a  subject-index  of  the  main  contents 
of  the  books  all  incorporated  in  one  alphabet."  No  one 
could  carry  through  such  a  project  better  than  Miss 
Hetherington  herself. 

Dean  Faeeak's  school  story,  Eric;  or,  Little  ly  Little, 
has  just  been  issued  in  a  sixpenny  edition  by  Messrs. 
Black.  The  following  bibUographical  note  gives  a  good 
idea  of  its  popularity  :  "  Published  Nov.  1858  ;  re- 
printed Dec.  1858,  Feb.  1859,  Nov.  1859,  Nov.  1861, 
Oct.  1862,  May  1864,  Nov.  1865,  Feb.  1867,  May  1868, 
Sept.  1869,  Nov.  1870,  Jan.  1873,  July  1874,  Sept.  1875, 
Dec.  1876,  April  1878,  Sept.  1879,  Jan.  1881,  July  1882, 
Sept.  1883,  July  1885,  June  1887,  Sept.  1896,  Sept.  1897, 
Dec.  1898.  New  lUustrated  Edition  published  Nov.  1889  ; 
reprinted  March  1891,  Aug.  1892,  Oct.  1894." 

M.  Zola,  having  FicondM  off  his  hands,  is  considering 
the  shape  in  which  to  cast  his  novel  on  the  Dreyfus  case. 
But  according  to  Mr.  VizeteUy's  exercise  in  Boswellism, 
With  Zola  in  England,  a  novel  on  English  life  is  also  to 
come,  and  there  is  also  the  social  series,  of  which  Fccondite 
is  the  first,  to  complete  ;  so  that  M.  Zola  has  plenty  of  work 
in  store  for  him.  He  is  likely,  indeed,  to  be  very  busy  for 
some  time  to  come,  particularly  as  the  embarrassments 
attaching  to  the  position  of  a  French  popiJar  idol  are 
probably  to  be  his  directly  the  Dreyfus  case  is  over. 

In  the  "Temple  Classics,"  Mr.  Dent's  series  of  good 
literature  for  the  pocket,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journal  has 
just  been  issued.  In  looking  through  it  our  eyes  feU  on 
the  word  Eennes,  a  name  just  now  in  every  one's  mind  as 
the  spot  selected  to  see  the  rebirth  of  honour  in  France  ; 
the  spot  where,  if  justice  is  stLU  possible.  Cay  tain  Dreyfus 
wiU  make  good  Ids  right  again  to  receive  his  sword.  It 
was  at  Eennes,  we  then  noticed,  that,  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  Sterne  witnessed  the  return  of  his  sword  to 
the  Marquis  d'E  »  *  *  *.  The  Marquis,  our  readers  wiU 
not  object  to  be  reminded,  had  come  upon  evil  days,  and 
he  decided  that  there  was  no  way  out  but  commerce.  80 
to  the  Court  he  delivered  up  his  sword,  for  the  State  to 
keep  it  untU  he  could  reclaim  it.  It  happened  that 
Sterne  was  in  Eennes  when  the  Marquis  returned  to  make 
this  reclamation : 

The  Marquis  enter'd  the  court  with  his  whole  family  : 

he  supported  his  lady his  eldest  son  supported  his 

sister,  and  his  youngest  was  at  the  other  extreme  of  the 

line  next  his  mother he  put  his  handkerchief  to  hig 

face  twice 

— There  was  a  dead  silence.  When  the  Marquis  had 
apjjroach'd  within  six  paces  of  the  tribunal,  he  gave  the 
Marchioness  to  his  youngest  son,  and   advancing   three 


steps  before  his  family — he  reclaim'd  his  sword.  His 
sword  was  given  him,  and  the  moment  he  got  it  into  his 
hand,  he  drew  it  almost  out  of  the  scabbard — 'twas  the 
shining  face  of  a  friend  he  had  once  given  up — he  look'd 
attentively  along  it,  beginning  at  the  hilt,  as  if  to  see 
whether  it  was  the  game — when  observing  a  little  rust 
which  it  had  contracted  near  the  point,  he  brought  it  near 

his  eye,  and  bending  hig  head  down  over  it 1  think 

I  saw  a  tear  fall  upon  the  place :  I  could  not  be  deceived 
by  what  followed. 

"  I  shall  find,"  said  he,  "some  other  way  to  get  it  off." 
When  the  Marquis  had  gaid  this,  he  retum'd  his  sword 
into  its  scabbard,  made  a  bow  to  the  guardians  of  it — and 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  his  two  sons  following 
him,  walk'd  out. 

O  how  I  envied  him  his  feelings ! 

And  that  other  soldier  whose  sword,  also  must  be  handed 
to  him  again — metaphoricaUy,  at  any  rate :  there  wiU  be 
many,  we  trust,  to  envy  his  feelings  too. 


In  the  second  act  of  Strindberg's  drama  The  Father,  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  just  been  published — 
to  which  we  allude  elsewhere  this  week  —  there  is 
either  an  instance  of  literary  borrowing  or  a  striking 
literary  coincidence.  The  Captain  is  addressing  Laura, 
who  has  commented  on  his  tears.  "  Yes,  I  am  crying," 
he  says,  "although  I  am  a  man.  But  has  not  a  man 
eyes  ?  Has  not  a  man  hands,  limbs,  senses,  opinions, 
passions  ?  Is  he  not  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  by  the 
same  weapons,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  summer 
and  winter  as  a  woman  is  ?  If  you  prick  us  do  we  not 
bleed?  If  you  tickle  us  do  we  not  laugh?"  And  so 
forth.  Eemembering  the  tremendous  force  which  the 
same  words,  or  nearly  the  same,  have  as  spoken  by  Shy- 
lock,  we  wonder  that  Strindberg  borrowed  them  for  the 
new  situation.  But  perhaps  he  did  not  borrow  them 
at  aU. 


A  HINT  as  to  influence  upon  life  which  novels  can 
exercise  may  be  gained  from  an  article  in  the  Pottery 
Ganette,  where  the  novelists  are  taken  to  task  for  neglecting 
the  potter  and  the  potter's  art,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
potter's  fame.  If  only  well-treated  in  fiction  the  potter 
might  win  as  prominent  place  in  the  public  eye  as,  say,  the 
professional  cricketer.  Instead,  he  is  passed  hy.  Dickens 
neglected  him,  Charles  Eeade  neglected  him,  Stevenson, 
Mr.  Haggard,  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Blackmore,  and  Mr. 
KipUng — aU  have  left  him  out  of  their  books.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  would  remind  the  Pottery  Gazette,  the 
potter's  place  in  the  Eubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  is  an 
important  one. 

The  vigilance  of  our  readers  is  unfailing.  Last  week 
we  quoted  the  foUowing  annovmcement  of  a  country 
clergyman  in  his  parish  magazine :  "  The  ancient  oak 
chest  belonging  to  the  parish  has  been  restored  and  placed 
in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  over  200  years  old.  If  any 
parishioners  have  books  or  articles  of  public  interest  which 
they  would  like  to  give  to  the  parish,  and  hand  down  to 
posterity,  they  will  be  welcomed  by  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens, and  deposited  in  the  chest."  And  now  comes 
a  card  from  a  novelist,  asking  pertinently,  we  must  admit : 
"What  have  the  parishioners  done  to  be  deposited  in  a 
chest  200  years  old  ?  " 


In  connexion  with  the  Literary  "Learics"  which  are 
printed  on  our  Prize  Competition  page,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  the  London  Letter  is  now  offering  its  readers 
an  amusing  series  of  political  "Learics,"  which  both  ir 
picture  and  verse  foUow  closely  the  classical  examples  in 
the  Book  of  Nonitense. 


Me.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  a  new  American  writer  of 
short  stories,  chiefly  with  a  journalistic  flavour,  tells  the 
following  reminiscence  of  his  beginnings  as  a  member  of 
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the  Fourth  Estate.  liike  bo  many  other  young  men  who 
have  the  true  litenvry  spirit,  he  began  with  reverence. 
In  his  own  words  : 

When  I  first  came  to  Scrihiier's  Mtigazine  I  was  a 
walking  interrogation  point.  The  editor  would  toss  a 
letter  across  the  table  just  like  a  common  piece  of  paper, 
saying:  "  Here's  a  letter  from  Kipling.  It's  all  right." 
It  might  as  well  have  been  a  note  from  his  tailor. 

I  stood  by  and  shivered  at  the  sacrilege.  And  the  type- 
writers! They  would  pound  out  letters  to  Meredith, 
Stockton,  Jame.s,  Howells,  and  Kipling,  just  as  they  might 
have  done  to  me,  without  changing  a  feature  or  missing  a 
punctuation  mark,  and  I  marvelled  at  their  nerve.  One 
day  a  stout,  middle-aged  man  brushed  by  me  in  the  office. 
Wk  begged  each  other's  pardon. 

"Hold  on  a  minute."  called  the  editor;  "I  want  to 
s-^esk  to  you,  Howells." 

"Is  that  Howells  ?"  I  asked  the  office-boy. 

"  Sure." 

"  Mr.  Howells  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  ?  " 

"  Cert." 

"  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

And  I  softly  caressed  the  sleeve  that  the  novelist  had 
brushed  against,  as  if  it  had  been  touched  by  a  saint. 

But  thi  feeling,  Mr.  Williams  adds,  wore  o£E  after  a 
time.     And  now  he  is  an  author  himself. 


Ix  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Dnunmond,  concerning  a 
Kilmarnock  Bums,  which  we  printed  last  week,  the  name 
of  Mr,  Stillie,  the  Edinburgh  bookseller,  was  printed 
Stole. 


Bibliographical. 

"  Sir  Walter  "  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most  edited  of 
authors.  In  the  old  days  it  was  considered  sufRcient  to 
reprint  the  Waverley  novels  in  all  sorts  of  sizes,  bindings, 
and  prices,  without  any  further  introduction  than  the  name 
and  fame  of  Scott  afforded.  But  latterly  we  have  changed 
all  that.  In  1893-94  Scott  was  "introduced"  to  a  de- 
generate public  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang ;  last  year  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter  supplied  an  edition  of  the  novels  with 
"bibliographical  notes";  and  now  we  are  told  that  Dr. 
Garnett  has  undertaken  to  supervise  yet  another  edition.  I 
am  glad  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that  though  we  have  taken 
to  editing  Sir  Walter,  we  have  ceased  for  the  moment  to 
"  abridge  "  him.  Miss  Braddon  performed  this  oiSce  in 
1881  for  a  certain  number  of  the  novels,  but  I  believe  the 
project  was  never  carried  to  completion.  In  1886  came 
an  abridgment  of  Kenilworth  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
then,  in  1888,  an  abridgment  of  The  Talisman.  I  do  not 
say  that  Scott  does  not  bear  "cutting"  here  and  there, 
lor  he  was  apt  to  be  slow  and  perfunctory  in  his  move- 
ment ;  but  so  many  readers,  happily  or  unhappily,  have 
acquired  the  art  of  "skipping,"  that  abridgments,  now- 
adays, seem  an  unnecessary  luxury. 

So  we  are  to  have  a  memoir  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal, 
tlie  popular  players ;  and  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edgar  Pem- 
berton.  The  wonder  is  that  we  have  not  had  it  before. 
Mrs.  Kendal  has  favoured  us  with  her  Dramatic  Opinions 
(reprinted  from  Murray's  Magazitie),  and  very  readable 
they  were ;  but  they  were  very  slight  in  the  biographical 
sense,  and  in  that  respect  Mr.  Pemberton  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  improving  upon  them.  Unhappily,  he  has 
abeady  dealt  with  tlie  early  history  of  Mrs.  Kendal's 
family  in  his  memoir  of  her  brother,  T.  W.  Eobertson 
(1893);  and  there  is  a  good  deal  about  the  Kendals,  too, 
in  his  account  of  John  Bare,  Comedian  (1895),  Mr.  Hare  and 
the  Kendals  having  been  associated  between  1875  and  1888. 
Still,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Pemberton  will  be  able  to 
say  about  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  a  good  deal  that  is 
fresh  and  interesting.  Though  most  of  his  time,  I  believe, 
is,  or  has  been,  given  up  to  commerce,  he  is  an  enthusiast 


for  the  stage,  and  has  for  a  long  time  acted  as  critic  of  the 
theatre  for  one  of  the  Birmingham  daily  papers. 

Talking  of  players,  I  see  that  Mr.  George  P.  Hawtrey 
has  written  a  novel  which  Mr.  Arrowsmith  will  publish/ 
Mr.  Hawtrey  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  literary  of 
actors.  He  comes,  as  most  people  know,  of  good  academic- 
stock,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  was  surprised  when, 
some  years  ago,  he  wrote  a  classical  burlesque  on  the 
subject  of  Atalanta,  which  was  duly  produced  at  the 
Strand  Theatre.  Since  then  short  stories  and  sketches 
from  his  pen  have  been  in  evidence  in  many  journalistic 
quarters.  Actors  and  actresses,  in  truth,  are  becoming 
formidable  rivals  of  the  professional  men  and  women  of 
letters.  They  "throw  off"  novels  and  poems  in  the 
intervals  between  theatrical  engagements,  and,  to  that 
extent,  some  of  them  are  never  "  resting."  When  they 
are  not  on  the  stage  they  are  in  the  study,  always  "  pick- 
ing up  gold  and  silver  "  wherever  they  may  be. 

Do  we  want  another  biography  of  John  Wesley  ?  Mr. 
H.  D.  Lowry  would  seem  to  think  so,  or  he  would  not 
have  taken  it  in  hand.  But,  really,  assuming  that 
Southey's  memoir  is  inadequate  and  out  of  date,  what  is  to 
become  of  its  numerous  successors?  The  centenary  in 
1891  brought  with  it  not  only  new  editions  of  the  Life  by 
Southey,  and  of  the  Life  and  Times  by  Tyerman,  but  new 
monographs  by  James  Ellis,  Edith  Kenyon,  and  others,  to 
say  nothing  of  one  or  two  anonymous  volumes  and  also 
Wesley  His  Own  Biographer,  a  book  compiled  from  Wesley's 
letters  and  journals.  Previous  to  1890-91  there  were  the 
Lives  by  Bevan,  J.  W.  Kirton,  Matthew  Lelievre,  R.  Green, 
John  Telford,  Atkinson,  and  so  on.  On  the  whole,' John 
Wesley  has  been  one  of  the  most  "biographed"  of  men. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  late  Principal  Caird's 
lectures  on  Natural  Religion  will  have  for  preface  a 
memoir  of  the  author,  from  the  pen  of  his  brother,  the 
Master  of  Baliiol.  Personally  I  am  for  reducing  the 
number  of  biographies,  but  John  Caird's  personality  and 
career  were  among  those  that  reaUy  deserve  to  be  cele- 
brated. I  do  not  believe  that  anything  he  wrote  will  live 
as  literature,  but  he  was  in  his  time  a  g^eat  influence  in 
Scotland,  and  that  influence  has  since  been  extended — 
through  the  agency  of  those  whom  he  impressed — to  many 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  as 
professor  or  as  Principal,  he  was  essentially  a  preacher, 
and  one  who  attracted  and  delighted  thinking  and  feeling 
people.  I  feel  quite  sorry  for  those  who  have  never  heard 
John  Caird  speaking,  at  his  best,  from  the  "poopit." 
Though  he  was  not  precisely  a  "  man  of  letters,"  his 
sermons  had  a  very  agreeable  literary  tone  and  flavour. 

One  cannot  help  regretting  that  Lady  Betty  Balfour's 
monograph  concerning  the  late  Lord  Lytton  should  be 
confined  to  the  incidents  of  his  Indian  Viceroyalty.  There 
is  another  case  in  which  the  biography  of  a  man  ought  to 
be  written.  Lord  Lytton  the  Viceroy  is  a  very  interesting, 
and  even  piquant,  figure ;  but  why  not  tell  us  something 
about  "  Owen  Meredith "  the  verse  writer,  and  Robert 
Lytton  the  diplomatist  ?  The  second  Lord  Lytton  had  not 
the  versatility  of  his  father,  but  he  was  the  more  engaging, 
of  the  two.  "  Bulwer  "  never  did  magnetise,  but  "  Owen 
Meredith  "  (within  limits)  does.  One  would  like  to  have 
the  story  of  Robert,  Lord  Lytton,  told  in  full.  He  must 
have  been  a  very  clever  letter-writer  when  he  chose. 

There  should  be  a  public  for  the  facsimile  reproduction 
of  Thi  Germ  which  Mr.  Stock  announces.  The  story  of 
the  short-lived  serial  has  been  told  over  and  over  again, 
fragmentarily  or  otherwise,  in  such  books  as  Rossetti's 
Letters,  Mrs.  Wood's  Rossetti  ani  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood, and  so  forth;  and  yet  uncommonly  few  have  ever 
"  set  eyes "  upon  a  copy  of  the  remarkable  periodical. 
That  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  should  edit  and  "introduce"  the 
facsimile  is  right  enough,  for  did  he  not  originally  edi 
the  later  issues  of  The  Germ,  albeit  he  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  ?  No  doubt  he  has  a  good  de^ 
of  interesting  information  to  convey. 

The  Bookworm. 
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ROBEIIT   STEPHEN  HAWKEK. 


The  Cornish  Poet. 

Ihe  Poetical  Worh  nf  R.  S.  Ifawhr.  Edited,  with  Preface 
and  Bibliography,  by  AJfred  Wallis.  (John  Lane. 
78.  6d.  net.) 

TnE  Rev.  Robert  Stejilien  Hawker  is  a  very  interesting 
and  vigorous  minor  poet.  Now,  "  minor  poet  "  is  a  much- 
abused  word.  When  the  modem  reviewer  wishes  to  give 
a  mere  versilier  a  "soft  dismissal  from  the  skies  "  he  calls 
Lim  a  minor  poet.  It  signifies  that  the  reviewer  (rightly 
x  or  ■''^roDgly)  thinks  him 

merely  a  clever  versifier. 
In  other  words,  he  uses 
it  as   a  euphemism  for 
"poetaster."    And  since 
the  average  modem  re- 
viewer is  "  skoary  "  (as 
our  American   brethren 
say)  of  pronouncing  any 
recent  poet  to  be  really 
distinguished,    lest    he 
should  happen  to  guess 
wrong,  all  recent  poets 
are   likewise    called 
"minor  poets."     It  fol- 
lows that,  since  "  things 
which  are  ec^ual  to  the 
same  thing    are    equal 
to  one  another,"  "  new 
poet"  and  "poetaster"  are  convertible  terms.     That  is 
not  <[iiite  what  the  reviewer  intended ;  but  it  is  a  logical 
conclusion  for  the  man  in  the  street  to  draw,  and  really  not 
so  far  from  the  average  reviewer's  private  thoughts.     Nor 
yet  far  from  the  truth.     Three-fifths  of  new  poets  have  ever 
been  poetasters.     The  pity  is  that  the  average  reviewer  has 
not  the  judgment  or  courage  to  distinguish  the  remaining 
two-fifths ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  should  cover  his  lack  of 
discernment  or  courage  by  abusing  the  old  term  "  minor 
poet."     It  means  a  true  poet  who,  from  varying  causes, 
falls  into  what  one  may  call  the  subaltern  rank  of  poetry. 
Or  perhaps  rather  a  rank  below  that  of  General — since 
there  are  various  degrees   of   General,  both  official  and 
dependent  on  earned  reputation.     True  minor  poets  may 
be   divided    into    two    classes — professional    and    unpro- 
fessional.     Professional  minor  poets  may  again  be  sub- 
divided into  those  who  have  cultivated  small  powers  to  an 
exquisite  degree— such   as   Herrick,    Collins,    Gray — and 
those  whose  careers  have  been  manr/ues,  in  spite  of  great 
powers,  through   defective  taste.      Such   were   Crashaw, 
Cowley,  and  perhaps  Donne — men  who  would  have  been 
much  more  than  minor  poets  had  their  great  gifts  been 
controlled  by  a  corresponding  iusthetic  sense.     Even  now 
their  affluence  of  power  would  suffice  most  living  artistic 
poets  for  a  reputation.     The  unprofessional  minor  poets 
may  be  subdivided   into  those,   like  Raleigh,   who  were 
content  to  cast  off  some  two  or  three  small  poems  in  the 
course  of  an  externally  active  life,  but  those  few  admirable; 
on   the   other   hand,    those   who    have   written    not  less 
copiously  than   the   professional  poets,  but   seldom  with 
pijual  effect.    To  the  latter  class  Stephen  Hawker  belongs. 
What  he  would  have  been  as  a  professional  poet  it  is 
difficult  to  surmise.     Probably  he  was  too  interested  in 
external  life  ever  to  have  been  a  poet  by  profession :  his 
verse  was  purely  accidental.     It  is  tme  that  even  with  the 
great  professional  poet   his  poems  are   an  accident,   the 
overflow  of  a  brimful  life  and  mind.     As  a  s-nger  of  the 
highest  rank  once   said  to  the   present  writer,  "  a  poet 
should  be  much  greater  than  his  poetry."     The  difference 
is  that  such  a  man's   poems   are   the   distillation  of  his 
life.     The   verses   of   a   Hawker  are   mere   careless   rills 
from   his  life.     It  is  the  scope   between   the   trickle   of 


casual  runnels  and  the  convergent  rush  of  a  few  grea 
rivers.  Hawker  wrote  almost  as  much,  quite  as  too  much, 
as  Wordsworth,  without  Wordsworth's  lifelong  concentra- 
tion of  aim  and  study.  What  could  come  of  it  but  amassed 
mediocrity  ?  Yet,  because  of  what  was  really  in  the  man, 
now  and  again  he  found  himself,  in  spite  of  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  anti-poetic  method ;  his  personality  broke  its 
way  into  verse,  and  the  result  was  a  poem — beyond  all 
room  for  doubt,  a  living  poem. 

For  Hawker  had  a  personality,  a  very  singular,  arrest- 
ing personality ;  and  our  one  quarrel  with  this  otherwise 
e.xcellently  edited  book  is  that  the  Memoir  does  not  bring 
it  out.     We  have  all  the  essential  facts  of  his  life,  as  care- 
fully as  biographer  could  desire.     We  do  not  get  at  one 
essential  fact  of  his  character.     Yet  his  character  is  most 
necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  his  poetry.     You  would 
think  he  was  merely   a   cultivated,    conscientious,    hard- 
working country  parson,    devoted  to  his  duties  and  his 
people,  with  a  taste  for  poetry  in  his  leisure  hours.     All 
that  he  was.     But  all  that  many  another  vicar  is.     What 
he  was  more  than  this  is  just  what  makes  Hawker  the 
poet,  as  distinct  from   Hawker  the  excellent  clergyman. 
We  should  have  been  given  some  glimpse  of  the  stalwart, 
athletic  Cornish  parson,  mingling  with  the  fishermen  of 
the  beach  in  a  half  sea-garb,  as  much  at  home  with  them 
as  with  the  poets,  enamoured  of  the  sea  and  all  open-air 
pursuits ;  yet,  shot  through  this  brave,  open  character,  a 
most  curious,   at  first  sight  antithetical  texture  of  mys- 
ticism,   verging   even  towards  superstition — probably  no 
less   Cornish   than  the  rest ;  for  who  says  Cornish  says 
Celtic.     He  believed  in  the  evil  eye,  and  would  recount 
how  this  or  that  old  dame  displayed  all  the  tokens  of  it. 
Now  all  this  serves  to  explain  the  very  remarkable  dual 
texture  of  his  poetry.     One  finds  the  same  antithesis  in  a 
certain  detail  of  his  life.     He  fovmd  himself  stranded  in 
his  career  at  the  University,  without  funds  to  continue  his 
education.       What    did    this    chivalrous,    poetic-minded 
native  of  Plymouth,  Drake's  Plymouth,  do  ?     He  went  off 
and  proposed  to  a  lady  some  years  his  elder,  who  had 
money;   was   accepted,    married   her,    and   continued  his 
studies  at  the  University.     It  was  a  quite  happy  marriage  ; 
but  exhibits  the  singular  blending  of  two  characters  in 
this  most  pictures(]ue  man.     There  are  not  a  few  people 
who   can   fall    decently   in    love   with   any   woman   they 
please,    provided   she   be   amiable   and   capable    of    per- 
sonal  attachment   to   them.      It   is   a   character    rare    in 
poets ;  but  Hawker  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the 
exceptions.     Why  should  he  not,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Northern  farmer,  fall  in  love  where  the  money  was  ?     He 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not ;  and  since  he  wanted 
the  money,  he  did. 

These  two  sides  of  Hawker — the  plein  air  and  the 
mystical — emerge  most  strikingly  in  his  poetry,  as  we  have 
intimated.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  remarkable 
combination  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  Within 
a  few  pages  of  this  book  you  can  find  it  all  exemplified  in 
its  seeming  discordance.  He  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
old  ballads  and  songs  with  striking  success,  if  it  may  not 
rather  be  said  that  he  belonged  by  nature  to  their  class. 
There  is  a  rare  vigour  and  masculinity  in  his  productions 
of  this  kind.  The  famous  "  Song  of  the  Western  Men" 
was  actually  taken  for  an  antique  by  Scott,  Macaulay, 
and  others,  though  only  its  refrain  was  old.  "  Sir  Beville  " 
is  another  ballad  with  the  true  martial  ring ;  or  take  this 
fine  song,  grimly  spirited,  full  of  the  salt  sea  wind  : 

A  CKoo:f  OF  Hennacliffb.     ■      •      ■      ■    ■; 

Thus  said  the  rushing  raven  ' 

Unto  his  hungry  mate  : 
"  Ho  !  gossiij !  for  Bude  Haven, 

There  be  corpses  six  or  eight. 
Cawk  I  cawk !  the  crew  and  skipper 

Are  wallowing  in  the  sea, 
80  there's  a  savoury  supper 

For  my  old  dame  and  me  -    ■' 
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"  Cawk  I  gaffer !  thou  art  dreaming,  .    , 

The  Hhore  bath  wreckers  bold ; 
"Would  reud  the  yelliug  seameu 

From  the  ulutc-hiug  billows'  hold. 
Cawk  I  cawk  I  they'd  bound  for  booty 

Into  the  dragon's  den, 
And  shout  for  '  death  or  duty ' 

If  the  prey  were  drowning  men." 

Loud  laughed  the  listening  surges 

At  the  guess  our  grandame  gave  : 
You  might  call  them  Boanerges 

From  the  thunder  of  their  wave. 
And  mockery  followed  after 

The  sea-bird's  jeering  brood, 
That  filled  the  skies  with  laughter 

From  Luudy  Light  to  Bude. 

"  Cawk  I  cawk  !  "  then  said  the  raven, 

"  I  am  fourscore  years  and  ten. 
Yet  never  in  Bude  Haven 

Did  I  croak  for  rescued  men. 
They  will  save  the  Captain's  girdle, 

And  shirt,  if  shirt  there  be, 
But  leave  their  blood  to  curdle 

For  my  old  dame  and  me." 

So  said  the  rushing  raven 

Unto  his  hungry  mate : 
"  Ho  !  gossip  !  for  Bude  Haven, 

There  be  corpses  six  or  eight. 
Cawk  !  cawk  !  the  crew  and  skipper 

Are  wallowing  in  the  sea, 
O  what  a  savoury  supper 

For  my  old  dame  and  me  I  " 

Or  read  that  swinging  hunting-ballad  which  tells  Low 

Ou  the  ninth  of  November,  in  the  year  fifty-two. 
Three  jolly  foxhunters,  all  sons  of  true  blue. 
They  rode  from  Peucarrow,  not  fearing  a  wet  coat. 
To  take  their  diversion  with  Arscott  of  Tetcott. 

Then  turn  to  "  Aishah  Shechinah,"  a  mystical  poem  of 
wonderful  power  and  beauty,  and  be  amazed  that  it  should 
have  come  from  the  same  mind.  Or  let  us  quote  another 
such  poem,  "King  Arthur's  Waes-Hael."  It  should  be 
explained  that  the  wine  was  drawn  with  straws  from  a 
bowl,  the  cover  of  it  domed  to  represent  a  woman's  breast. 

Waes-hael  for  knight  and  dame  ! 

O  I  merry  be  their  dole  ; 
Drink -bael !  in  Jesu's  name 

We  fill  t be  tawny  bowl ; 
But  cover  down  the  curving  crest, 
Mould  of  the  Orient  Lady's  breast. 

Waes-hael  I  yet  lift  no  lid : 
Drain  ye  the  reeds  for  wine. 

Driuk-hael  I  the  milk  was  hid 
'•  That  soothed  that  Babe  divine ; 

Hushed,  as  this  hollow  channel  Hows, 
■  He  drew  the  bahum  from  the  rose. 

Waes-hael !  thus  glowed  the  breast 

Where  a  God  yearned  to  cling ; 
Drink-hael  I  so  Jesu  pressed 

Life  from  its  mystic  spring ; 
Then  hush,  and  bend  in  reverent  sign 
And  breathe  the  thrilling  reeds  for  wiue. 

Waes-hael  I  in  shadowy  scene, 

Lo  I  Christmas-  children  we ; 
Driidt-hael !  behold  we  lean 

At  a  far  Mother's  knee ; 
To  dream  that  thus  her  bosom  tmiJed, 
And  learn  the^lip  of  Bethlehem's  Child. 

Such  a  bold  yet  reverent  l^lending  of  sacred  and  profane  la 
altogether  imaginative,  and  mediioval  rather  than  modern 
in  spirit.  .Space  would  fail  us  to  quote  all  that  strikes  us 
in  these  remarkable  poems.  They  deserve  to  be  widely 
known  by  all  lovers  of  literature,  who  are  willing  to 
undergo  the  labour  of  search  among  a  mass  (it  must  be 
confessed)  of  often  lengthy  mediocrity,  hardly  paralleled 
outside  Wordsworth. 


A  Gay  Tragedy. 

Thibaw'i  Queen.   By  H.  Fielding.  (Harper  &  Brothers.  68.) 

Here  is  a  tragedy  that  one  reads  with  halting  laughter. 
Thibaw  was  not  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  became  King 
of  Burma  and  lord  of  all  white  elephants ;  Mebya,  his 
queen,  was  nineteen.  Boy  and  girl  they  had  grown  up 
together  ;  boy  and  girl  they  governed  Burma  in  the  inter- 
veds  of  ball-play  and  private  theatricals.  And  then  one 
morning  steamboats  came,  steaming  fast — 

Can't  you  'ear  their  paddles  chunkin'  from  Rangoon  to 
Mandalay  ? — 

and  the  king  stopped  playing,  and  the  queen  threw  herself 
on  the  palace  floor  and  cried  her  little  eyes  out. 

It  is  scarce  fifteen  years  since  we  annexed  Burma  and 
carried  Thibaw  to  India,  yet  no  one  has  made  close  inquiry 
into  the  life  of  splendour  and  fatuity  which  these  young 
people  lived  in  the  gilded  palace  at  Mandalay.  No  one, 
until  Mr.  Fielding  saw  in  the  tragedy  a  new  Arabian 
Nights  tale.  "It  seemed  from  all  I  could  hear  that  it 
would  be  more  like  looking  a  thousand  years  back  into 
the  days  of  the  charmed  Bagdad  than  hearing  a  tale  of 
yesterday.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  f  uU  of  hidden  loves 
and  secret  murders,  of  plots  and  counter  plots,  of  passion 
and  of  colour,  such  as  we  know  not  now."  How  to  find 
the  thread  ?  There  were  no  documents,  or  newspapers, 
or  volumes  of  reminiscences.  At  last  Mr.  Fielding  found 
one  who  knew. 

"  She  was  a  maid  of  honour."  This  may  seem  to  throw 
a  backstairs  and  dubious  light  upon  the  story;  but  the 
author  of  that  penetrating  study  of  Burmese  character  and 
creed  entitled  T/ie  Soul  of  a  People  is  not  likely  to  be 
deceive*!  in  matters  of  fact ;  and  Mr.  Fielding's  long 
judicial  experience  is  an  even  more  practical  guarantee 
that  those  statements  are  true  in  substance.  "  She  had 
been  maid  of  honour  to  the  (jueen  for  four  years,  up  to 
the  last  moment  of  thb  surrender.  ...  It  is  true  that  she 
had  been  but  a  child  then ;  she  was  only  thirteen  when 
Mandalay  was  taken ;  she  saw  but  with  childish  eyes, 
heard  but  with  chUdish  ears."  Mr.  Fielding  wisely  gives 
us  the  maid's  own  words  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  alike 
when  the  child  is  speaking  or  the  man  is  interpreting  the 
story  is  naive  and  limpid  and  unique. 

There  were  five  or  six  hundred  maids  of  honour  to 
Mebya,  and  this  little  daughter  of  a  Chinese  contractor, 
who  joined  the  throng  in  her  ninth  year,  was  as  proud 
and  happy  as  any.  You  would  swear  to  her  lisp  and 
dancing  eyes  when  she  tells  how  the  queen  allowed  each 
of  her  maids  of  honour  nine  new  silk  skirts  a  month. 
"Skirts  got  spoiled  in  many  ways,  playing  hide-and-seek 
in  the  palace  gardens,  and  feeding  the  fishes — you  were 
never  allowed  to  wear  an  old  skirt,  even  to  go  boating  in ; 
it  was  always  necessary  to  be  smart  before  the  (j^ueen." 
The  hide-and-seek  was  great  fun,  but  it  did  not  do  to  find 
the  queen,  and  so 

"  the  maids  of  honour  would  go  wandering  about  and 
looking  in  all  the  wrong  places." 

"  What  happened  if  any  one  was  rash  enough  to  fiud 
the  queen  r  "  I  asked.  The  girl  laughed.  It  appears 
that  when  she  first  went  to  the  palace  and  played  hide- 
and-seek  she  found  the  queen.  "  For,  indeed,  it  was  easy 
enough.  I  could  see  her  kneeUug  down  on  a  little  hill 
behind  a  clump  of  bamboos.  Every  one  who  looked  could 
see.  I  wont  up  and  found  her.  I  thought  I  was  very 
clever." 

"And  then-'" 

"  She  boxed  my  ears.     She  was  angry." 

Three  times  a  year  there  was  a  water  festival.  The  King 
of  Burma  and  his  pages  threw  water  at  the  Queen  of 
Burma  and  her  maids  of  honour,  and  they  threw  water 
back.  "  "We  got  very  wet,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  old  dresses,  but  quite  new  ones.  They  were  all 
spoilt,   of  course."      There  was  a  low  bamboo  barrier 
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separating   the    king    and    his   jiages   from   the   queen's 
party. 

"  And  did  the  ministers  and  pages  never  cross  over  the 
barrier  ?  " 

"If  any  minister  or  page  had  crossed  the  barrier  he 
would  have  been  executed  right  off.  No  one  did,  of 
course.  Xo,  girls  nevpr  crossed  to  the  men's  side.  How 
can  you  ask  such  questions,  Thakin  ?  The  barrier  was  put 
up  to  prevent  it." 

Still  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  being  executed  sometimes. 
One  day  the  queen  lost  her  little  dog.  It  was  a  tiny  dog 
of  the  "Flossie"  type;  it  had  long  silky  hair.  Search 
was  made,  and  at  last  Flossie  was  found  squeezed  to  death 
behind  a  large  new  mirror,  one  of  several  which  had  just 
been  placed  in  the  palace  by  soldiers.  Disgraceful  care- 
lessness !  The  queen  said  she  would  have  all  those  soldiers 
executed  immediately. 

"  '  Mnung,  Maung,'  said  the  queen  to  the  king,  '  I  do 
not  think  your  soldiers  are  any  better  than  animals,  or 
they  would  not  have  let  my  little  dog  die  like  this.  They 
ought  to  be  executed.' 

But  the  king  patted  her  shoulder  again. 

'  You  are  angry  now,  Su,  Su,  but  you  would  be  dreadfully 
sorry  to-morrow  if  you  had  a  lot  of  men  killed  because  of 
your  dog.     See,  now,  it  was  only  an  accident.' 

But  the  queen  was  very  angry,  and  moved  away  towards 
the  palace  to  give  the  order  to  have  the  men  executed,  and 
the  king  went  with  h*-r,  speaking  soothing  words  to  her  as 
she  went.  We  all  looked  at  each  other  in  fear  and  followed 
behiud,  horrified  at  what  the  queen  proposed  to  do.  We 
all  hoped  that  the  king  woidd  succeed  in  quieting  the 
queen.  And  he  did.  .  .  .  Then  the  little  dog  was  buried 
iu  the  garden,  and  soon  we  forgot  all  about  him  and  the 
narrow  escape  the  men  had  who  put  mirrors  in  the  palace." 

Twice  a  year  the  king  scrambled  rupees  among  his 
soldiers  and  attendants,  who  tumbled  over  each  other  in 
their  greed.  "  We  all  used  to  laugh  ;  the  king  and  queen 
and  everybody  laughed  till  they  could  not  laugh  any 
more."  And  once  the  king  and  queen  thought  they  would 
cook  their  own  dinner  I  The  king  learned  to  boil  rice 
quite  nicely,  and  the  queen  to  make  cakes  like  Japanese 
women.  "  Ah,  Thakin,  it  was  pleasant  in  the  palace  in 
those  days."  They  were  so  young,  tliis  king  and  <|uoen, 
and  think  of  their  portion !  The  palace,  built  by  King 
Mindon,  was  ablaze  with  red  and  gold ;  all  of  gold  were 
ih^  fat;ade,  the  pillars,  and  the  great  spire  called  "the 
centre  of  the  universe."  The  throne  room  was  supported 
on  pillars  of  the  finest  teak  ;  and  all  the  state  rooms  were 
gilded  and  carved.  The  palace  gardens  contained  lakes 
full  of  lotus  and  lilies ;  and  the  odours  of  champak  and 
jasmine  blew  from  alley  to  alley.  Beyond  lay  the  Irra- 
waddy,  and  the  hills  of  Sagaing  crowned  with  pagodas. 
And  what  of  the  sunsets,  and  what  of  the  moonlight,  and 
what  of  the  tinkly  temple  bells? 

It  would  have  been  paradise  but  for  politics.  On  the 
death  of  King  Mindon  in  1878  Thibaw  had  been  taken 
from  a  monastery  and  pushed  on  the  throne  by  the  (jueen- 
mother,  who  then  executed  his  brothers.  Mebya,  burning 
with  love  and  jealousy,  had  thrust  her  elder  sister  out  of 
the  position  of  head  (jueen.  Thibaw  regretted  his  rivals, 
Mebya  feared  hers.  A  cruel  and  sleepless  watch  she  kept. 
Her  queenship,  which  began  when  she  was  nineteen  and 
ended  when  she  was  twenty-six,  was  a  fight  for  her  own 
hand.  Gradually  the  old  wise  ministers  of  King  Mindon 
fell  away  :  Mebya  snubbed  them  one  by  one.  "  Who  is 
a  minister  to  order  such  a  thing  ?  "  the  girl-queen  would 
say  with  flashing  eyes;  "let  him  go!"  And  so  the 
minister  went  to  his  country  house,  and  his  department 
went  to   the   dogs.     Crime   increased.      I'lots  multiplied. 

And  the  boy  king  was  not  always  good.  One  evening 
he  was  led  away  by  some  of  his  pages,  and  got  miserably 
drunk — he  who  had  been  a  monk,  and  who  still  loved  the 
pagoda  ! — he  was  ashamed  of  himself.  But  he  had  worse 
tempters.     There  was  his  old  schoolfellow,  the  Yenaung 


prince ;  what  a  reprobate  he  was  you  may  guess  by  the 
use  he  made  of  electricity : 

He  had  electric  bells  fitted  up  from  his  room  to  the 
rooms  of  the  wives,  one  bell  to  each,  and  when  he  wanted 
any  particular  wife  he  just  touched  her  bell  and  she  came 
running  quickly.  He  did  this  so  that  the  other  wives 
should  not  know  who  was  with  him  and  be  jealous.  They 
only  heard  a  bell  ring  somewhere,  but  they  could  not  tell 
who  it  was  the  prince  favoured.  If  he  wanted  them  all  he 
rang  all  the  bells,  and  there  was  a  noise  as  of  a  tempest 
of  ringing,  and  girls  came  running  from  all  their  many 
rooms. 

This  Yenaung  prince  introduced  the  king  to  a  young 
and  pretty  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  Wun  of  Kanni,  and 
chuckled  when  he  saw  that  the  king's  love  was  captured. 
The  girl,  dressed  as  a  page,  was  introduced  into  the  male 
side  of  the  palace.  For  months  she  lay  hidden,  and  the 
king  came  to  her  daily,  and  Mebya  knew  nothing.  Yet 
the  girl  was  doing  all  she  could  to  endanger  Mebya's 
position  as  queen.  At  last  the  queen  heard  all,  and  "in  a 
thought,  in  a  moment,  before  the  king  had  even  time  to 
realise  that  he  was  discovered,  before  the  girl  and  her 
people  had  time  to  escape,  the  girl  and  her  father,  and  all 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  plot,  were  seized  and 
executed."  A  little  later  the  Yenaung  prince  himself  died 
of  a  fever;  it  was  the  queen  who  called  it  "fever." 
Events  like  this — and  there  were  many  such — undoubtedly 
ruffled  the  happiness  of  the  king  and  queen.  But  the 
king  was  for  a  quiet  life,  and  the  queen  had  a  buoyant 
heart,  and  so  "  in  the  intervals  between  the  plots  and  the 
assassinations  they  played.  They  ran  about  the  gardens 
and  hid  in  the  thickets,  and  laughed  with  the  abandon  of 
children." 

The  queen  was  but  wise  in  her  own  conceit ;  she  feared 
calamity  from  within ;  it  came  from  without.  She  con- 
nected it  with  love ;  it  rose  out  of  the  duty  on  teak.  There 
were  other  things :  vide  the  Blue  Books.  But  the  teak 
trouble  was  uppermost.  The  Bombay- Burma  Trading 
Corporation,  Limited,  had  a  lease  of  some  teak  forests  in 
Upper  Burma.  It  felled  and  exported  teak  under  certain 
conditions  and  on  payment  of  a  duty.  In  1884  the 
Burmese  Government  accused  the  Company  of  infringing 
the  rules  as  to  the  size  of  the  timber  cut,  causing  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  revenue.  There  was  an  inquiry,  and  the 
Burmese  Government  ordered  the  Company  to  refund  the 
missing  revenue,  and  also  pay  a  fine  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling.  The  Company  refused,  and  was  supported  by 
the  British  Government.  The  war  cloud  grew  and  grew. 
The  golden  palace  at  Mandalay  was  given  over  to  councils 
and  embittered  differences  of  opinion.  If  the  Sinpyu- 
maslim,  the  queen- mother,  who  had  given  this  boy  and 
girl  their  throne,  could  have  prevailed,  there  would  have 
been  no  war.  If  the  venerable  Kin  wun  Mingyi  could 
have  stood  against  the  mocking  words  of  Mebya  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  If  "Thibaw  and  Mebya  had 
possessed  the  smallest  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing 
there  would  have  been  no  war. 

The  little  maid  of  honour  lay  ill,  and  her  mother  was 
with  her,  when  one  day  she  heard  a  deep  sound.  "  There 
was  no  sign  of  any  thunder.  I  could  not  make  it 
out.  .  .  .  My  mother  said :  '  Did  you  hear  no  sounds  ? ' 
and  I  said  :  '  Yes ;  a  sound  as  of  thunder  far  away.'  Then 
she  told  me  it  was  the  great  guns  of  the  English  firing 
down  the  river."  Meanwhile  the  queen  had  learned  the 
truth.  Under  a  tamarind  tree  in  the  glorious  gardens  of 
her  palace,  Mebya  had  coaxed  from  a  few  children  the 
facts  which  every  official  had  conspired  to  keep  from  her 
ears.  Children  told  her  of  her  doom.  She  was  herself  a 
child  in  knowledge.  A  child's  memory  has  preserved  the 
story  of  her  brief  splendour.  The  whole  tragedy  is  childish, 
pretty  and  pitiful,  and  of  small  account.  But  as  a  tale  for 
the  chimney  corner  it  is  good  hearing,  and  Mr.  Fielding  is 
to  be  thanked  for  giving  it  to  the  world.  His  book  is  the 
lightest  reading,  yet  its  charm  and  pathos  are  haunting. 
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An  Amateur  of  Religion. 

The  MfSMfff  and  Posiiion  of  the  Church  of  England.  By 
Arthur  (ialton.  With  a  Preface  on  the  Royal  Supremacy, 
by  J.  Henry  Shorthouse.     (Kegan  Paul.     Ss.  6d.) 

Thk  author  of  this  book,  who  on  the  title-page  writes 
himself  down  Curate  of  Windermere,  is  a  man  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  taste  for  theological  speculation,  and  by 
hazard  with  a  sufficiency  of  this  world's  goods  to  render 
him  free  to  indulge  it.  Soon  after  graduating  at  Cam- 
bridge the  methods  of  Roman  controversy  captured  his 
imagination,  and  he  submitted  himself  to  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1880  by  Dr. 
Ullathome,  and  resided  at  Oscott  as  professor  of  some- 
thing till  1885  ;  then  he  retired  from  the  exercise  of  his 
sacerdotal  office  and  entered  again  into  university  life  at 
New  College,  Oxford.  With  some  success  and  distinction 
lie  pursued  the  study  of  history.  Now,  fourteen  years 
after  his  abandonment  of  his  priestly  office,  he  has 
offered  himself  for  the  ministry  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  path  of  his  deliberate  wanderings  is  sufficiently 
unusual  to  be  interesting  to  a  looker-on,  and  we  may  say 
of  hira  what  we  should  say  of  few  religious  eccentrics,  that 
he  was  justified  in  writing  a  book. 

Of  Mr.  Galton's  Apologia  it  may  be  said,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  free  from  the  personalities  and  pettiness 
which  before  now  we  have  had  occasion  to  deprecate  in 
the  controversial  writings  of  quondam  priests.  Persons 
who  are  curious  as  to  the  menus  and  wine  lists  of  the 
presbytery,  or  the  demoralising  influence  of  the  con- 
fessional, will  search  this  volume  in  vain.  The  Curate  of 
Windermere  writes  as  an  historical  student,  if  not  always 
very  temperately.  He  presents  you  with  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  ecclesiastical  history  as  he  sees  it.  Within  the 
compass  of  his  2.50  pages  he  could  do  no  more.  He  sees 
the  Christian  world  divided  into  patriarchates ;  sees  the 
Roman  patriarchate  predominant  in  virtue  both  of  the 
city's  temporal  lordship  and  of  its  importance  as  the  great 
clearing-house  and  market-place  of  the  nations.  He  sees 
Rome  presently  cut  off  from  the  East,  and  from  the  Greek 
spirit  and  literature ;  little  by  little  he  sees  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  overwhelmed  and  stifled  by  the  genius  of  the 
City.  A  hard,  mercenary  mind — the  mind  of  the  papal 
Curia — is  concentrated  always  upon  the  effort  to  gain 
wealth,  and  on  the  basis  of  spiritual  powers  divinely  com- 
mitted to  consolidate  a  temporal  empire.  So  the  courtesy 
title  of  one  generation  is  asserted  to  vindicate  a  new 
prerogative  in  the  next.  To  a  like  end  the  forged 
Donation  of  Constantino ;  to  a  like  end  are  heaped  up 
the  False  Decretals.  On  every  hand,  in  every  nation  of 
the  West,  the  Pope  by  his  agents  is  busy.  In  every 
diocese  the  authority  of  the  Ordinary  is  undermined  by 
intrusive  battalions  of  monks  and  friars  subject  directly  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  by  it  endowed  with  spiritual  powers 
that  must  leave  the  parochial  clergy  by  comparison 
impotent.  The  Pope  is  found  exercising  more  and  more 
influence  over  parochial  and  provincial  affairs,  till  the 
bestowal  of  all  benefices,  all  bishoprics,  is  almost  abso- 
lutely conceded  to  him,  as  of  divine  right.  Meanwhile,  in 
learning  and  physical  science  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt. 
The  witness  of  such  a  Church,  accepted  at  its  own  price  by 
Newman  and  his  followers,  the  Curate  of  Windermere 
laughs  to  scorn.  The  mediroval  Church  "  is  out  of  court 
as  an  authority  solely  on  the  plea  of  ignorance." 

Western  Europe,  composed  of  young  and  barbarous 
peoples,  was  shut  up  within  itself  for  nearly  a  thouiaud 
years,  with  only  a  debased  form  of  Latin  and  a  few  scat- 
tered shreds  of  knowledge  as  its  only  inheritance  from  the 
great  pist.  Naturally,  in  this  ignorant  isolation,  its  point 
of  view  was  narrowed  and  distorted.  .  .  .  Those  ages 
could  only  look  at  the  past  through  themselves  and  their 
own  experieuces.  They  applied  this  curious  and  wrong 
perspective  to  every  species  of  knowledge  :  to  their  theo- 
logy no  less  than  to  their  science  and  their  history.  .  .  . 
The  hi-roos  of  Greece  and  Some,  the  characters  of  the  Old 


and  Xew  Testaments,  wore  the  clothes  and  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Middle  Ages.  .  .  .  The  niediii'val  point  of 
view  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  perpetually  charming ;  but 
we  must  allow  for  it  when  we  pass  on  to  serious  criticism. 
.  .  .  AVe  all  have  allowed  for  it  in  classical  history  and 
literature.  We  have  by  no  means  all  escaped  from  it  in 
theology  or  in  church  government.  Nor  shall  we  escape 
until  we  realise  that  the  papal  claims,  the  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  all  that  depends  on  them,  are  presisely  on  the 
same  level,  and  of  as  much  or  as  little  value  as  any  other 
mediaeval  interpretations  of  history  and  the  classics. 

The  Anglican  reformers,  therefore,  were  most  wonder- 
fully right  when,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  new  learning, 
they  cast  boldly  back  to  the  earliest  ages  and  made  their 
appeal  to  the  consensus  of  the  undivided  Church  and, 
ultimately,  to  the  testimony  of  Holy  Writ.  And  that,  says 
Mr.  Galton  (surely  lapsing  for  a  moment  from  the  Greek 
spirit  which  he  so  commends),  "  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  excludes  the  very  notion  of  a  Papacy."  He  is 
at  some  pains,  however,  to  discredit  the  majestic  sentence 
that  circles  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's — ("  May  not  that  have 
something  to  do  with  it?"  asked  Thackeray  of  a  friend, 
who  had  expressed  his  British  wonder  at  the  endurance  of 
Roman  authority) :  "  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  petram 
rodificabo  ecclesiam  meam."  He  impresses  upon  us  that 
while  ■Kitpa.  means  a  rock,  irtVpos  is  a  mere  boulder ;  only 
he  should  not  have  forgotten  to  explain  how  that  distinc- 
tion might  have  been  pointed  in  the  Aramaic  original 
speech.  But  it  is  a  tedious  old  controversy,  and  on  the 
whole  we  rejoice  that  Mr.  Galton  has  found  time,  since  his 
Oscott  days,  to  forget  the  other  "Petrine"  speeches  and 
the  grounds  of  the  asserted  predominance  of  Peter  in  the 
narrative  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  what  of  the  "message  and  position  "  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?  They  cannot  be  given  more  fairly  than  in 
the  author's  own  words  : 

The  Roman  clergy,  as  a  whole,  are  almost  as  ignorant 
of  Greek  now  as  they  were  before  Erasmus ;  and  their 
Vaticanism  has  made  them  even  more  bitterly  opposed 
than  they  were  at  the  Kenaissance  both  to  the  methods  of 
Greek  thought  and  to  the  masters  of  Greek  theology.  .  .  . 
If  Bussia  become  civilised  and  hold  together,  her  Church 
must  become  civilised  with  her.  We  may  see  a  large, 
learned,  and  zealous  Greek  Church  again,  after  five  cen- 
turies of  oppression.  If  so,  Kome  will  find  on  one  flank 
of  herself  such  a  rival  as,  for  size,  unity,  and  unanswerable 
arguments  against  the  Papacy,  she  has  never  known.  On 
the  other  flank,  I  hope  she  may  find  a  strong,  united 
Church  of  all  the  English-speaking  peoples,  worthy  to 
represent  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  on 
their  spiritual  side.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  Message 
and  Position  of  the  English  Church,  and  her  Mission  to 
the  world. 

And  so,  when  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
Church  of  England  shall  have  closed  in  upon  and  finally 
rased  the  rotten  edifice  of  Trent  and  Pius  IX.  the  future 
of  Christendom,  we  are  to  understand,  will  be  assured.  We 
confess  ourselves  less  sanguine  than  Mr.  Galton.  There 
will  be  surely  a  few  outstanding  difficulties.  The  peasantry 
of  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States  are  said  to  be  not  a  whit 
behind  the  corresponding  class  in  Italy  or  Spain  in  the 
extravagance  of  their  superstition ;  the  learned  theologians 
of  the  Oriental  churches  repudiate  the  orders  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  no  less  vehemently  than  does  Leo  XIII. ; 
and  the  heresies  implied  in  the  XXXIX  Articles — a 
hundred  and  forty-nine  was  it  that  the  Moscow  authorities 
counted  up  for  Mr.  Palmer  ? — have  not  grown  fewer :  it 
is  not  for  nothing  that  the  Oriental  churches  boast 
"  orthodoxy "  as  their  note.  Here  it  occurs  to  us  to 
wonder  that  Mr.  Galton's  spirit  of  reverence  for  antiquity 
has  not  guided  him  into  that  stronghold  of  conservatism 
itself.  But  perhaps  that  resource  is  reser\'ed  against  the 
recui'rence  of  disappointment  in  his  present  sphere. 

Meanwhile  the  value  of  his  essay  consists  in  the  per- 
sonal testimony  of  an  honest,  active-minded  amateur  of 
history  and  religion.     It  is  a  pebble  in  the  urn, 
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The  Finest  Short  Story  ? 

Boule  de  Suif.  From  the  French  of  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
with  an  Introfluction  by  Arthur  Symons.  (Heino- 
mann.     15s.) 

This  slim  and  luxurious  volume  was  put  forward  as  a 
translation  of  "the  finest  and  most  artistic  short  story" 
ever  written.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  his  discreet  intro- 
duction, makes  no  such  claim  for  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  BouJe  de  Suif  does  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
as  a  supreme  achievement.  Boule  de  Suif  is  now  almost 
sacred;  it  has  a  halo.  It  is  as  unimpeachable  as  Free 
Trade.  It  is  accepted,  not  argued  about.  One  day  soon 
it  wiU  have  grown  into  a  superstition.  Appearing  as  it 
did,  the  first  work  of  a  youthful  writer,  under  the  majestic 
sanction  of  Emile  Zola,  it  happened  by  its  freshness  and 
demure  naughtiness  to  catch  the  wearied  fancy  of  a 
public  well  able  to  appreciate  also  its  finalities  of  impartial 
aloofness  and  manual  dexterity.  Legends  of  this  young 
author's  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship  to  literature 
floated  in  the  air ;  the  populace  was  awed  by  such  devotion ; 
even  the  experts  were  tickled  by  this  dramatic  entry  into 
fiction,  this  sudden  apparition  of  a  man  folly  armed  at  all 
points.     De  Maupassant  was  made. 

We  should  not  care  to  assert  that  his  instant  success 
was  undeserved,  but  we  take  it  to  have  been  a  little 
accidental  as  regards  the  public.  De  Maupassant  was,  of 
course,  a  born  writer.  Observe,  writer.  No  one  ever  said 
what  he  wanted  to  say  with  a  nicer  exactitude  or  a 
more  certain  effectiveness  than  did  de  Maupassant.  The 
sentence  was  a  marvellous  tool  in  his  hands.  But,  having 
admitted  that,  one  has  the  right  to  inquire  :  what  did  he 
want  to  say?  What  of  importance  had  he  seen?  We 
cannot  believe,  for  ourselves,  that  de  Maupassant's 
imagination  and  insight  were  of  the  first  order,  or  even 
of  the  second  order.  His  philosophy  was  a  Parisian 
C3micism.  His  spirit  was  happy  in  that  world  of  sense 
which  the  greatest  writers  have  either  ignored  or  assumed. 
Animalism  is  good,  but  it  is  not  the  best.  There  are 
writers  who  might  have  taken  a  story  of  de  Maupassant's 
and,  using  it  for  a  mere  concrete  foundation,  might  have 
built  upon  it  the  more  delicate  fabric  of  the  essential  story 
— the  intimate  spiritual  drama  which  he  had  either  missed 
or,  in  the  ruthlessness  of  his  animalism,  disdained. 

The  main  secret  of  de  Maupassant's  mere  vogue  is  that 
he  dazxles.  As  a  cyclist  at  night,  he  rides  down  the 
highway  with  Dexterity  flashing  ahead  of  him  like  an 
acetylene  lamp.  In  that  illumination  you  can  perceive 
no  defects ;  you  can  only  wonder.  De  Maupassant  wiU 
not  survive  translation.  Although  translation  may  retain 
every  ingenuity  of  construction,  the  last  finish,  the  ultimate 
polish,  is  lost  in  it.  The  magic  dazzle  fades.  You  wake 
as  if  from  enchantment.  Botde  de  Suif  in  English  (good 
English,  too)  is  a  shock.  The  superficiality,  the  trickery 
of  it,  stand  forth  ashamed  and  convicted.  This  the  finest 
short  story?  What  of  "  Wandering  Willie's  Tale"  in  Bed- 
gauntlet  ?  What  of  forty  things  by  Balzac  and  Turgenev  ? 
What  of  Stevenson's  "Markheim"?  What  of  Hardy's 
Group  of  Noble  I)ame»  (those  unsurpassed  feats  of  simple 
narrative)  ? 

Boule  de  Suif  is  deficient,  not  only  in  fine  observation, 
but  in  imagination.  To  us,  in  this  English  version, 
it  positively  lacks  fire.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  smug 
even  in  its  elaborate  cynicism.  Begarding  it  techni- 
cally, the  opening  is  somewhat  fumbled  and  shapeless ; 
and  surely  no  one  will  deny  that  the  conclusion  is  forced, 
against  probabilities,  into  a  conventional  shape.  (Get  a 
climax  ;  get  it  honestly  if  you  can,  but  get  it.)  Let  us 
not  be  accused  of  belittling  de  Maupassant.  We  assert 
our  intense  admiration  for  much  of  his  work.  He  wrote 
the  last  fifty  pages  of  Une  Fie,  and,  by  a  fortunate  con- 
catenation of  circumstances,  therein  produced  an  effect  of 
pathos  which,  crude  though  it  is,  has  scarcely  been  sur- 
passed in  all  fiction.     He  also  wrote  Ln  Maiton  Tellier,  a 


thing  infinitely  superior  to  Boule  de  Suif,  which  we  are 
surprised  to  find  Mr.  Symons  describing  as  "  perhaps  the 
best  short  story  de  Maupassant  ever  wrote."  One  is  glad 
that  LaMainoji  Tellier  is  absolutely  impossible  in  English. 
Its  super!)  and  outrageous  humour  ought  not  to  be 
withered  under  the  terrible  process  of  Anglicisation.  And 
yet,  who  knows  ?  Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Heinemann  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  issuing  Boule  de  Suif  as  he  would 
have  thought  of  issuing  Justine.  La  Mainon  Tellier  may 
come.  If  it  does,  we  trust  it  may  come  unexpurgated. 
Though  there  is  no  announcement  of  the  fact,  this  ren- 
dering of  Boule  de  Suif  ia  not  quite  complete. 


Sense  and  Sentimentality. 

Social  Phases  of  Education.     By  S.  T.  Dutton.    (Macmillan. 

5s.) 

Common  Sense  in  Education  and  Teaching/.     By  P.  A.  Barnett. 
(Longmans.     6s.) 

Mr.  Dutton' s  very  tedious  congeries  of  nebulous  and  some- 
what feminine  maunderings  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any 
practical  value,  though  it  contains  a  respectable  number  of 
vague  truths  :  truths,  however,  that  have  been  proclaimed 
before  on  a  hundred  occasions  of  ohl  and  of  late,  and 
expressed  on  each  occasion  a  hundred  times  better. 
Throughout  it,  too,  there  runs  a  strain  of  high  falutin 
sentimentalism  and  religious  hysteria,  that  comes  oddly 
from  across  the  Atlantic.  Nor  is  dulness  of  matter 
relieved  by  graces  of  style ;  and  its  pages,  moreover,  are 
even  defaced  by  faulty  grammar  and  by  an  exuberant 
weed-crop  of  mis- spellings.  The  last  annoyance  at  least 
might  have  been  spared  us  by  a  little  care  in  the  revision 
of  the  proof-sheets.  As  no  mortal,  according  to  the 
proverb,  is  at  all  times  wise,  so  few,  whatever  their  natural 
qualifications,  can  contrive  to  be  at  aU  times  fatuous,  and 
there  are  in  these  lectures  two  commendable  features  One 
is  the  healthy  stress  laid  on  the  pre-eminent  claira,s  of 
physical  education ;  an  attitude  to  be  welcomed  at  a  time 
when  much  nonsense  is  being  talked  and  written  about  the 
over-development  of  athleticism  in  English  public  schools. 
The  other  is  the  exposure  of  the  quaint  fallacy  that  the 
Board  school  will  empty  the  prison.  Still,  when  all  is  said, 
the  lectures  really  were  not  worth  giving  to  mankind  at 
large,  and  the  world  is  not  the  richer,  but  the  poorer,  for 
the  production  of  yet  another  unnecessary  volume.  The 
author  disclaims  responsibility  for  their  eircidation  in  per- 
manent form,  and  we  are  told  in  his  preface  that  "the 
venture  woidd  not  have  been  made  except  at  the  urgent 
request  of  friends."  Some  of  us  achieve  crime,  some  of  us 
have  it  thrust  upon  us.  In  these  days  of  over-publication 
to  issue  a  superfluous  book  is  criminal,  and  apparently 
there  was  no  one  to  save  Mr.  Dutton  from  his  friends. 

Common  Sense  in  Education  is  a  book  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  and  fully  justifies  its  title.  Mr.  Barnett,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  editor  of  Teaching  and  Organisation, 
an  admirable  piece  of  work  by  several  hands,  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  in  these  columns  some  eighteen 
months  ago.  This,  his  latest  contribution  to  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching,  is,  as  usual,  marked  by  force,  definiteneas, 
and  sanity :  from  end  to  end  it  is  simply  packed  witii 
valuable  material,  and  from  end  to  end  there  is  hardly  a 
dull  page.  It  is  too  uniformly  good  to  lend  itself  to 
quotation ;  where  the  general  level  of  excellence  is  so 
high  one  is  perplexed  by  the  emharras  de  choix,  and  to 
sample  it  as  lavishly  as  it  deserves  would  be  both  difficult 
to  do  and  unfair  if  done.  We  must  leave  the  educationist 
to  take  our  word  lor  its  merit,  an  assurance  backed,  how- 
ever, by  the  yet  safer  warranty  of  Mr.  Barnett's  name. 
Incalculable  would  be  the  gain  if  parents  could  be  per- 
suaded to  read  such  a  book  as  this ;  but  seeing  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  masters  in  our  secondary  schools  can 
rarely  be  induced  to  pay  any  regard  to  eduoationa,!  litera,- 
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tare,  it  is  perhaps  idle  to  expect  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  their  pupils  to  do  so.  The  ordinary  public  schoolmaster 
is  ignorant  of  or  despises  the  guide-books  of  his  craft.  He 
picks  up  n  knowledge  of  his  business  haphazard  in  the 
classroom,  at  the  expense  of  the  parent,  tne  scholar,  the 
institution  in  which  he  works,  and  himself.  "  Experience," 
some  one  has  said,  "  is  an  excellent  school,  but  the  fees 
are  rather  higli  "  ;  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  untrained 
teacher  is  commonly,  as  Mr.  Bamett  puts  it,  "  that  of  the 
gx>od  woman  who  was  rebuked  for  feeding  her  year-old 
babe  on  salt  herring.  '  I  ought  to  know,'  she  said,  '  how 
to  bring  up  children.     I've  buried  ten.'  " 


A  Thin  Literature. 

A    History   of  Bohmian   Literature.     By  Francis  Count 
Liitzow.     (Heinemann.     Ts.  6d.) 

Count  Lutzow  is  already  favourably  known  to  English 
readers  by  his  historical  sketch  of  Bohemia  up  to  the  year 
1620.  His  present  contribution  to  Mr.  Gosse's  "Litera- 
tures of  the  World"  will  be  useful  upon  the  shelf  of  the 
student,  but  we  fear  that  the  industry  and  learning  so 
liberally  spent  upon  it  will  hardly  stimulate  the  ordinary 
man  to  any  very  marked  interest  in  its  subject.  In  fact, 
Bohemian  literature,  beginning  late,  and  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  theological  controversy  and  historical 
research,  is  singularly  lacking  in  those  efforts  of  the 
imagination  which  alone  really  endure.  There  is  but  a 
ha'porth  of  poetry,  fiction,  or  drama  to  an  intolerable  deal 
of  sack.  The  earliest  documents  are  ascribed  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  One  of  them,  the  Manuscript  of  Griine- 
berg,  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  forgery,  and  the  most 
important  of  all,  the  Manuscript  of  Koniginhof,  is  gravely 
suspect.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  contains,  in  half  a 
dozen  ballads  and  as  many  songs,  all  the  Bohemian  poetry 
that  can  be  regarded  as  reaUy  primitive,  or  coming,  con- 
ceivably, from  the  Slavonic  folk.  On  later  folk-songs, 
though  we  suppose  that  such  exist,  Count  Liitzow  does  not 
dwell.  Perhaps  he  thinks  them  beneath  the  dignity  of 
literature.  This  is  almost  sentimental  and  mournful 
enough  to  be  genuine : 

In  the  fields  there  stands  an  oak-tree, 

On  the  oak-tree  a  cuckoo  calls : 

He  ever  calls,  he  laments 

That  spring  does  not  last  for  ever. 

How  could  the  wheat  ripen  in  the  fields 

If  spring  lasted  for  ever  ? 

How  could  the  apples  ripen  in  the  garden 

If  summer  lasted  for  ever  ? 

Would  not  the  ears  of  com  freeze  in  the  stack 

If  autumn  lasted  for  ever  ? 

Would  not  the  maiden  be  mournful 

If  her  solitude  lasted  for  ever  ? 

The  rest  of  mediajval  Bohemian  literature  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  adaptations  of  the  ordinary  themes  of 
European  hagiological  legends  and  chivalric  roinans  or 
chansons,  filtering  eastwards  through  the  medium  of  the 
ubiquitous  wandering  students  and  jongleurs. 

With  the  fifteenth  century,  and  under  influence  from 
the  English  Wycliffites,  Bohemia  plunged  into  the  Hussite 
controversies,  which,  with  the  political  struggles,  absorbed 
most  of  her  remaining  national  energies.  Of  later  writers, 
the  most  worthy  of  remark  is  John  Amos  Komensky,  who, 
under  his  Latinised  name  of  Comenius,  is  a  somewhat 
important  figure  in  the  history  of  educational  literature. 
Komensky  visited  London  and  became  familiar  with 
Samuel  Hartlib,  and,  therefore,  probably  also  with 
Hartlib's  educational  correspondent,  John  Milton.  An 
interesting  letter  is  extant  in  which  Komeosky  describes 
his  experiences  of  London  :  the  Puritan  London  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  which  a  hundred  and  twenty  parish 
<;hnrche8    were  not    enough   for  their  worshippers,   and 


youths  and  men  took  down  the  sermons  in  shorthand  for 
their  subsequent  delectation  after  dinner.  He  relates  an 
instance  of  iconoclastic  fury  against  Church  ornaments  : 

In  one  of  the  churches  here  in  London  there  was  a 
window,  the  relipioua  and  very  artistic  paiuting  of  which, 
thoy  say,  cost  £1,000 — that  is,  lO.OOO  iiuperials.  The 
ambassador  of  the  Spanish  King  who  resides  here  offered 
to  pay  the  whole  of  this  sum  if  he  could  have  the  window 
intact.  But  the  somewhat  exaggerated  /.Hal  of  the  people 
despised  the  proffered  money  and  broke  the  wiodow,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  wrong  to  obtain  gain  by  means  of 
idolatrous  objects. 

Komensky  and  Hartlib  tried  to  found  in  England  a 
"  Christian  Academy  of  Pansophy,"  but  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  destroyed  the  project. 

In  modem  times  there  has  been  some  revival  of  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  of  historical  research,  in  Bohemia. 
The  writings  of  Paul  Joseph  Safarik  on  Slavic  Antiquity, 
and  Francis  Palacky's  History  of  Bohemia,  are,  so  far,  its 
principal  outcomes. 


New  World  Criticism. 

The  Post- Apostolic    Age,     By   Lucius    Waterman,    D.I). 
(T.  &  T.  Clark.) 

An  excellent  piece  of  work — of  a  kind  that  Americans 
sometimes  do  better  than  Englishmen.  Perhaps  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  writing  for  a  critical  audience  is 
less  heavy  upon  them,  or  perhaps  the  more  rapid  methods 
of  the  New  World  are  better  for  a  bird's-eye  sketch  than 
those  of  the  Old,  but  the  fact  remains  that  nowadays  some 
of  the  best  and  most  readable  summaries  are  written  in 
the  United  States.  In  this  book  Dr.  Waterman,  who  is 
apparently  the  episcopal  pastor  of  Laconia,  New  Haven, 
manages  to  compress  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
from  the  time  of  the  Apologists  Quadratus  and  Aristides 
down  to  the  Edict  of  Milan,  into  five  hundred  pages,  with 
such  skill  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  important 
fact  unnoticed  or  a  really  important  document  neglected. 
Nor  is  the  book  written  merely  for  scholars.  He  tells  us 
in  his  preface  of  the  answer  of  one  of  his  hearers  to  the 
announcement  that  he  was  going  to  write  a  Church  History : 
"Then  I  hope  you'll  make  it  interesting";  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  this  hope,  though  "  uttered  in  an  unhopeful 
tone,"  has  certainly  been  fulfilled.  Given  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  no  one  who  takes  up  the  book  is  likely  to  laj' 
it  down  unfinished. 

Some  part  of  the  interest  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  period 
chosen.  "The  Church  of  the  second  and  third  centuries," 
says  Dr.  Waterman,  "  was  not  the  best,  but  the  purest  of 
all"  that  the  Christian  world  has  known.  Yet  this  purity 
was  only  preserved  at  the  cost  of  the  most  severe  trial. 
Sheltered  to  some  extent  by  her  own  insignificance  during 
her  infancy,  the  Church  no  sooner  arrived  at  adolescence 
than  she  found  herself  beset  at  once  by  external  and 
internal  enemies.  On  the  one  hand,  were  the  Roman 
emperors  trying  by  fitful  and  intermittent  persecution  to 
crush  what  they  honestly  considered  to  be  a  danger  to  the 
State;  on  the  other,  were  the  crowd  of  "heretical"  or  half- 
converted  proselytes,  outnumbering  probably  the  orthodox, 
who  did  their  best,  like  the  Ebionites,  to  drag  the  Church 
back  into  Judaism,  or,  like  the  Gnostics,  would  have  taken 
her  more  than  half-way  towards  Paganism.  Yet  through 
all  this  the  Church  steadfastly  held  her  way,  and  contrived 
not  only  to  beat  off  her  enemies,  but  to  complete  her 
organisation. 

What  this  organisation  was  Dr.  Waterman  has  no 
doubt  whatever.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  statement 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  that  without  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  "  there  is  not  even  the  name  of  a  Church." 
The  bishops,  he  holds,  were  not  merely  in  name,  but  by 
actual  inheritance  of  office,  the  aucjcessors  of  the  Apostles 
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the  pre8l)j'ter8  acted  as  their  counsellors  and  helpers,  and 
the  deacons  were  the  ministers  who  attended  to  the  material 
wants  of  the  laity.  He  does  not  say  that  this  scheme  was 
necessarily  unalterable,  or  even  that  it  might  not  now  be 
altered  with  advantage,  for  he  would  apparently  welcome 
a  scheme  whieli  would  give  the  laity  greater  control  in 
Church  matters,  and  thinks  it  "not  impossible  that  some 
day  a  great  Church  should  bring  together  brethren  devoted 
to  Independency,  and  others  who,  though  Episcopalians, 
do  still  prefer  Episcopacy  to  Prelacy,  and  try  again  the 
experiment  of  a  really  primitive  Church  Order."  But  he 
records  his  opinion  diat  the  Post-Apostolic  Church  did 
consist  of  the  three  orders  he  names,  and  he  certainly  gives 
excellent  reasons  for  his  opinion.  He  is  equally  frank  in 
speaking  of  the  Eucharist,  the  Post-Apostolic  view  of 
wliich  he  gives  thus,  after  explaining  that  it  does  not 
exactly  square  with  that  of  any  modem  school : 

The  Eucharistic  Elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  made 
to  be  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  by  a  consecration 
which  makes  them  vehicles  of  His  Incarnate  Life,  nnd, 
therefore,  a  Hotly  and  Blood  of  His,  superadded  to  those 
He  had  by  nature. 

The  following  (abridged")  account  of  a  Church  Service 
in  the  Constantinian  Age  may  also  be  of  interest  in  view  of 
the  present  controversy  about  Ritual : 

(rt)  A  preparatory  service  in  which  reading  of  sundry 
Scriptures  would  have  place,  .  .  .  certainly  an  Epistle 
and  Gospel  and  the  sermon  would  be  preached.  .  .  . 

(ft)  The  service  proper,  containing — 

(1)  The  Kiss  of  Peace,  given  by  men  to  men  and  by 

women  to  women.  .  .  . 

(2)  The  offering  of  bread  and  wine  to  the  officiating 

clergy. 

(3)  The    verses,    "Lift    up    your    Hearts"    [and    the 

responses]. 

(4)  A  Preface  of  exalted  praise  and  thanksgiving,  .  .  . 

passing  into 
(0)  The  Sanctus  or  Triumphal  Hymn. 
(<>)  A  prayer  commemorating  the  redemptive  work  of 

our  Lord.  .  .  . 

(7)  A  Solemn   Oblation  of  the  bread   and   wine  as  a 

(Christian  Sacrifice. 

(8)  An  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  consecrate  the 

Elements  as  a  Sacrament. 

(9)  A  Prayer  of  Intercession  for  the  Living  and  for  the 

Faithful  Departed. 
(10)  The   Fraction  and  Commixture    [Dipping  of    the 
Bread  in  the  Wine]. 
"(11)  The  Lord's  Prayer. 
(12)  The  Communion. 

We  have  not  looked  for  inaccuracies — although  Dr. 
Waterman  invites  us  to  do  so  in  his  Preface — and  such  as 
we  have  met  with  accidentally  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
.serious.  Nor  do  we  say  that  this  is  a  book  which  should 
attract  the  attention  of  scholars ;  but  for  a  fair,  readable, 
and  temperate  account  of  the  moderate  Anglican  view  of 
the  period  of  which  it  treats  we  have  met  with  none  better. 


Wayside  Discourse. 

A  PRIDE  of  legs  in  motion  kept 

Our  spirits  to  their  task  meanwhile, 

And  what  was  deepest  dreaming  slept : 

The  posts  that  named  the  swallowed  mile  ; 

Beside  the  straight  canal  the  hut 

Abandoned  ;  near  the  river's  source 

Its  infant  chirp  ;  the  shortest  cut ; 

The  roadway  missed  ;  were  our  discourse  ; 

At  times  dear  poets,  whom  some  view 

Transcendent  or  subdued  evoked 

To  speak  the  memorable,  the  true. 

The  luminous  as  a  moon  uncloaked  ; 

For  proof  that  there,  among  earth's  dumb, 

A  soul  had  passed  and  said  our  best. 

from  Mr.  Meredith's  poem  "  The  Night  Walk,'" 
in  the  "  Centua-y." 


Other  New  Books. 

The  Heart  of  Asia.       By  F.  H.  Skrine  and  E.  D.  Ross. 

The  history  of  Central  Asia  seems  to  have  become 
fascinating  all  of  a  sudden  to  the  industrious  people  who 
dig  in  the  byways  of  history.  To  the  recently  pub- 
lished volumes  on  the  subject  must  be  added  this  book, 
written  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Skrine,  a  retired  Indian  Civil  servant, 
and  Mr.  E.  D.  Ross,  the  Professor  of  Persian  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London.  To  the  great  majority  the  Arabian 
Nights  will  always  remain  the  text-book  for  the  manners 
and  customs,  and  in  some  degree  for  the  history,  of  the 
monarchies  of  Central  Asia,  but  those  who  desire  to  learn 
something  more  of  the  romance  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and 
Samarcand  will  find  in  this  volume  the  history  of 
many  centuries  conveniently  boiled  down,  and  condensed 
into  a  small  compass.  Prof.  Ross  is  responsible  for  the 
historical  part  of  the  book,  and  he  has  placed  much 
original  research  and  an  acquaintance  with  Oriental  his- 
torians in  their  own  language  at  the  service  of  the 
reader.  Some  of  the  great  rulers,  such  as  Tamerlane, 
and  well-known  epochs  of  history,  have  been  treated 
shortly,  space  being  wisely  reserved  for  the  lesser-known 
part  of  the  story.  Mr.  Skrine  had  dealt  with  Russia  in 
Asia ;  her  gradual  advance  across  the  deserts  towards 
India,  and  her  riithless  absorption  of  the  Central  Asian 
Khanates.  The  fault  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  that  it 
is  written  too  absolutely  from  a  Russian  point  of  view. 
Much  information  has  been  derived  from  such  men  as 
M.  Lessar  and  Colonel  Arandarenko,  District  Oihcer  of 
Merv,  and  consequently  we  have  a  rose-tinted  picture  of 
Russia  as  a  beneficent  and  civilising  power  politely  absorb- 
ing barbarous  tribes.  No  man  is  so  charming  or  so 
specious  as  a  Russian  of  the  governing  class,  and  Mr. 
Skrine  has  come  under  the  influence  of  M.  Lessar  and  his 
fellow-workers.  The  result  is  a  pro-Russian  account 
which  leaves  out  of  account  the  bad  faith,  treachery,  and 
brutality  which  accompanied  the  advance  of  Russia. 
Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  the  book  is  of  interest  and  even 
of  value,  but  the  second  part  must  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  other  works  which  are  not  so  much  based  on  Russian 
authorities.  The  general  reader  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Tekke  Turcomans,  like  the  nomads  of  the  Mon- 
golian plateau,  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  ride  exactly  in 
the  manner  adopted  by  Tod  Sloan,  the  American  jockey, 
with  the  body  well  over  the  horse's  neck. 

The  Heart  of  Asia  is  well  illustrated,  the  majority  of  the 
pictures  being  reproductions  of  photographs,  and  the  rest 
drawings  by  M.  Verestchagin,  the  Russian  battle-painter. 
A  sketch  map  showing  the  advance  of  Russia  across 
Central  Asia,  and  an  excellent  map  of  the  country  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  Tibet,  illustrate  the  text,  and  a  fair  index  is 
of  much  help  to  the  reader.    (Methuen  &  Co.    1  Os.  6d.  net.) 

Letter-Books  ok  the  City  of  London. 

Ed.  by  Reginald  R.  Sharpe. 

Antiquaries  and  others  will  welcome  this,  the  first 
volume  of  a  Calendar  of  the  Letter-Books  preserved  among 
the  archives  of  the  City  of  London.  These  Letter-Books, 
so  called  from  being  distinguished  by  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  have  already  been  exploited  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Riley 
in  his  interesting  Memorials  of  London  Life  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  in  his  edition  of 
Letter-Book  E,  known  as  the  Liber  Albua.  The  Corporation 
lias  now  committed  to  Mr.  Sharpe  the  task  of  con.structing 
a  systematic  "  Calendar  "  of  these  books  so  rich  in  details 
and  suggestions  of  the  City's  ancient  life. 

We  have  here  the  calendar  of  Letter-Book  A,  covering 
the  period  127-0-1298.  This  book  and  Book  B  are  filled 
chiefly  with  recognizances  of  debts,  and  are  not  in  this 
respect  typical  of  the  series  which  number  fifty  volumes. 
Dry  as  these  "  recognizances "  may  seem,  Mr.  Sharpe 
points  out   "  their  value  as   illustrating  the   commercial 
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intercourse  of  the  citizens  of  Ix>ndon  with  Gasoony  and 
Spain  in  the  thirteentli  and  fourteenth  centuries,  more 
especially  in  connexion  witli  wine  and  leather."  There 
are  also  records  of  that  peculiar  and  complex  tribimal  the 
Assi/e  of  Bread.  Other  matters  crop  up.  We  find  the 
deed  (1237)  whereby  the  City  of  Jjonaon  obtained  its  first 
rural  water-supply  from  the  Conduit  which  stood  near  the 
Marble  Arch  and  collected  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Tye 
Bourne.  "  Free  and  (juit  and  void  of  restraint,"  such 
were  the  adjectives  that  (qualified  the  grant;  strange  that 
this  remote  reality  is  become  a  remote  ideal  ! 

How  fatherly  were  the  intentions  of  tlie  City  rulers 
may  be  seen  by  the  ordinances  passed  at  an  Assi/.e  held  in 
1277.     Thus  it  was  enacted  : 

First  that  the  peace  of  the  lord  the  King  be  well  kept 
between  Christians  [and  Jews]. 

Also  that  two  loaves  be  made  for  Id.,  and  four  loaves 
for  Id.,  and  that  none  be  coated  with  bran  [furratm)  or 
made  of  bran. 

Also  that  no  one  shall  take  another  into  his  house  for 
more  than  one  nieht,  imless  he  hold  him  to  right  if  be 
' '  make  default,  and  his  host  answer  for  him  if  he  departs. 

Also  that  no  pig  be  henceforth  found  by  the  streets  or 
laues  of  the  City  or  suburb,  nor  in  the  ditches  of  the  City ; 
and  if  foimd  they  shall  be  killed  by  whoever  finds  them, 
and  the  killer  shall  have  them  without  challenge  or  re- 
demption for  4  pence  from  the  owner.  Whoever  wishes  to 
feed  his  pigs,  let  hira  feed  them  in  the  open  {in  franco) 
away  from  the  King's  highway  [or]  in  his  house  under 
heavy  penalty. 

Also  that  no  pentices,  gutters,  or  jetties  be  of  such  a 
height  (arfeo  alta)  as  to  prevent  persons  riding  under  them 
without  impediment  and  hurt,  and  that  they  be  of  the 
height  of  nine  feet  at  least. 

No  leper  shall  be  in  the  City,  nor  come  there,  nor  make 
any  stay  there. 

Also  vendors  of  fish  shall  not  throw  their  water  into  the 
highway,  but  cause  it  to  be  carried  to  the  Thames. 

Also  that  no  one  shall  have  a  measure,  beam,  or  other 
weight,  unless  it  be  good  and  just  and  agreeing  with  the 
King's  beam  and  weights. 

And  Mr.  Sharpe's  editing  promises  well  for  the  success 
of  the  Calendar  as  a  whole.     (Francis.) 

Chanoes  in  the  Mini      y,  1765-1767. 

Edited  by  Mary  Bateson. 

The  title  to  this  volume — A  Nairative  of  the  Chanqes  in  the 
ilinidry  1765-1767,  Told  hj  the  Buke  of  Newcastle  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  to  John  White,  M.P. — sufficiently  explains  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  There  is  no  surprise  in  store  for  the 
reader :  it  adds  practically  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
events  during  the  ministries  of  Grenville,  Rockingham, 
and  Chatham  ;  but  we  are  quite  of  the  editor's  opinion,  that 
it  was  worth  publication.  Maeaulay  has  made  familiar  to 
the  least  historical  reader  the  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  who,  when  a  leading  minister  of  the  Crown, 
treasured  up  for  the  King  the  discovery  that  Minorca  was 
an  island  1  Even  the  smatterer  in  history  knows  of  him  as 
the  partner  of  the  elder  Pitt  in  perhaps  the  most  famous 
ministry  of  Englisli  liistory — the  ministry  under  whose 
auspices  Canada  was  con<iuered  and  our  supremacy  in 
Indm  assured.  Miss  Bateson  justly  remarks  that  it  is  one 
of  the  surprises  of  eighteenth  century  history  to  find  such 
a  man  as  Newcastle  attaining  and  maintaining  for  fifty 
years  a  great  political  position.  George  III.  soon  got  rid 
of  him ;  but,  despite  the  break  up  of  the  Whig  party,  the 
old  Duke  remained  until  his  death,  in  1768,  a  political 
influence  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  not  surjmsing  that 
the  longer  part  of  letters  written  by  or  to  the  greatest 
wirepuller  who  hfts  ever  taken  part  in   English  politics 


should  be  chiefly  concerned  with  changes  in  the  perxonnel 
of  the  King's  ministers.  We  hear  litSe  of  America  and 
general  warrants,  much  of  the  terms  on  which  the  followers 
of  the  Duke  of  Be<lford — the  "  Bloomsl)ury  gang  " — would 
consent  to  support  a  projected  ministry.  The  old  man  is  not 
ungenerous  to  Pitt ;  but  the  rumour  that  his  old  colleague 
has  refused  to  serve  in  any  Cabinet  of  which  Newcastle 
should  be  a  member  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  old  politician 
to  swallow.  Nor  is  it  soothing  to  the  dignity  of  the  great 
Whig  magnate  to  feel  that,  although  he  is  included  in  tlie 
Rockingham  Cabinet,  its  leading  members,  some  of  whom 
were  not  bom  when  he  entered  politics,  do  not  admit  him 
to  their  confidence.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  the  sore  old 
man,  "my  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
think  themselves  so  sure  of  the  closet  {i.e.,  of  the  King's 
ear)  that  they  neglect  every  other  consideration;  they 
make  up  their  majorities  in  both  Houses,  and  are  more 
solicitous  to  gain  new  friends  than  oblige  and  retain  their 
old  ones."  The  eager  desire  and  the  frequent  negotiations 
for  the  return  of  Pitt  to  office  and  the  selfish  meddling  of 
Lord  Temple,  to  whom  Pitt  seems  to  have  surrendered  his 
conscience;  the  patient  mediation  of  the  King's  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  the  continued  fear  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Bute  even  in  the  most  obscure  forms — -these  and 
other  interesting  topics  find  additional  illustration  in  this 
small  volume  of  170  pages.  The  editor  has  done  her  work 
well.     (Longmans.     lOs.) 

Sketches  and  Studies  in  South  Afkica. 

By  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A. 

It  shows  how  far  we  have  travelled  in  the  last  twenty 
years  that  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  canons  should  have 
the  courage  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  ' '  unctuous 
rectitude  "  which  has  done  our  race  such  harm  in  South 
Africa.  It  is  a  pleasant  surprise,  and  Mr.  Knox  Little 
deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  he 
stands  up  against  the  giant  Cant.  Like  many  another 
dignitary,  the  Canon  went  abroad  in  search  of  health,  and, 
with  a  due  regard  for  tradition,  he  celebrated  his  return — 
and,  we  may  hope,  his  restoration  to  health — by  writing  a 
book  on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  For  us  modems 
South  Africa  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  some 
centuries  ago ;  but  Mr.  Knox  Little,  faithful  to  the  best 
traditions  of  elegant  authorship,  has  a  fascinating  little  air 
of  having  discovered  the  Cape  himself. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which, 
containing  the  travels,  interests  us  but  moderately.  The 
second  and  third  parts,  however,  which  deal  with  history 
and  politics  in  South  Africa,  are  excellent.  The  English 
improves,  and  the  Canon  has  a  grasp  of  his  subject  which 
is  quite  admirable  and,  in  South  African  affairs,  not  too 
common.  But  few  people  know  anything  about  the  history 
of  South  Africa,  and  how  it  was  that  we  came  to  be  the 
Paramount  Power  in  that  part  of  the  world,  nor  do  they 
realise  the  inglorious  record  of  ineptitude  and  incompetence 
piled  up  by  the  Colonial  Office,  which  almost  broke  the 
hearts  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.  These  three  statesmen  fouglit  against 
the  futilities  at  home,  and  it  is  owing  to  their  devoted 
efforts  that  we  still  retain  the  Cape.  The  terror  of 
responsibility  which  infected  our  public  men,  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Manchester  School  were  in  the  ascendant, 
have  cost  us  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  seem  likelj'  to 
cost  us  more  before  the  crowning  blunder  of  Majuba  Hill 
is  wiped  out. 

Canon  Knox  Little's  book  is  admirably  adapted  for 
beginners,  for  those  who  have  many  opinions  but  little 
knowledge  about  our  position  in  regard  to  the  Boers.  In 
particular  may  it  be  recommended  to  women  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  papers,  and  have  not  time  nor 
patience  to  read  the  more  abstruse  historical  works  on  the 
subject.  Here  they  will  find  a  plain  statement  of  the 
whole  business  set  forth  in  interesting  form  by  a  Canon 
of  the  Church  on  whose  knowledge  and  whose  sense  of 
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what  is  just  and  right  they  may  rely.  Grave  events'  have 
been  preparing  in  the  wide  lands  south  of  the  /ambesi, 
and  it  will  in  no  way  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
telegrams  to  read  the  story  of  how  we  prepared  the  way 
for  the  present  crisis  in  Mr.  Knox  Little's  easily  read 
pages.     (Tsbister.) 

The  Eomaxce  of  Wild  Flowers.        By  Edwakd   Step. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  this  little  book  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  written — "  unscientific  flower-lovers."  There 
is  something  very  kindly  and  engaging  about  Mr.  Step's 
explanations.  For  example,  he  no  sooner  has  to  begin 
using  technical  terms  than  he  breaks  off,  on  the  word 
corolla,  to  explain  exactly  why  it  is  necessary  to  say  corolla 
instead  of  a  little  crown,  and  to  employ  Latin  words 
generally  in  describing  plant  structure.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  not  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify  plants — that 
he  may  do  with  other  help — but  to  "call  his  attention  to 
those  details  of  their  structure  and  behaviour  which  suggest 
the  term  romance." 

True  to  his  "  romantic "  intention,  Mr.  Step  gives  his 
readers— his  unscientific  readers,  be  it  remembered — a 
series  of  pleasant  surprises  in  the  titles  of  his  chapters. 
For  what  will  surprise  the  reader,  the  unscientific  reader, 
more  than  to  find  Eoses  and  Apples  classed  together, 
with  the  Strawberry  thrown  in  between  them,  and  to  find 
that  these  are  of  one  family ;  or  to  learn  that  the  Wall- 
flower and  the  Stock  are  closel}'  related  to  the  Cabbage 
and  the  Turnip  ;  or  to  see  Daisies  and  Thistles  associated 
in  another  chapter  heading  ? 

We  cannot  imagine  anything  more  clear  and  fascinating 
than,  say,  Mr.  Step's  description  of  the  means  by  which 
the  Violet  perpetuates  itself.  Adapted  by  its  structure  for 
cross-fertilisation  by  insects,  the  English  violet  is  strangely 
neglected  by  these  carriers  of  pollen.  "It  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  insects  which  success- 
fully fertilise  it  in  the  warmer  climates  of  the  Continent 
do  not  occur  until  quite  recent  times,  or  the  flower  would 
have  degenerated."  That  the  Violet  has  not  degenerated 
in  our  woods  and  hedgerows  is  due  to  its  own  patent  and 
patient  scheme  of  self-fertilisation.  This  is  described 
step  by  step  by  the  author  up  to  the  triumphant  moment 
when  the  Violet  applies  pressure  to  its  seed-vessel,  and 
"  one  after  another  the  hard  shiny  seeds  are  shot  out  with 
great  force  to  a  distance  of  several  yards,  where  their 
smoothness  enables  them  to  sink  readily  between  the 
(trass  or  moss  to  the  moist  earth  beneath."  Thus  the  shy 
Violet  is  a  self-sufficient  little  flower,  whose  beauty  is 
attained  by  struggle  and  resource.  Mr.  Step's  daughter 
has  contributed  pen  drawings,  and  Mr.  Step's  photographs 
of  plants  in  their  natural  state  are  pretty  and  lifelike. 
(Wame  &  Co.     6s.) 


Fiction. 


"  Arms  and  the  Man." 

A  MAX  applied  to  the  College  for  a  coat-of-arms,  and  was 
asked  if  any  of  his  ancestors  had  been  renowned  for  any 
singular  achievement.  The  man  paused  and  considered, 
but  could  recollect  nothing.  "Your  father,"  said  the 
herald,  aiding  his  memory.  "Your  grandfather? — your 
great-grandfather?"  "No,"  returned  the  applicant,  "I 
never  knew  that  I  had  a  great-grandfather,  or  a  grand- 
father." "Of  yourself?"  asked  this  creator  of  dignity. 
"  I  know  nothing  remarkable  of  mi/sel/,'"  returned  the 
man,  "  only  that  being  once  locked  up  in  Ludgate  prison 
for  debt  I  found  means  to  escape  from  an  upper  window  ; 
and  that,  you  know,  is  no  honour  in  a  man's  'scutcheon." 
"And  how  did  you  get  down?"  said  the  herald.  "Odd 
enough,"  retorted  the  man.  "  I  procured  a  cord,  fixed  it 
round  the  neck  of  the  statue  of  King  Lud,  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  and  thus  let  myself  down."  "  I  have  it," 
said  the  herald  :  "no  honour  ! — Lineally  descended  from 
King  Lud  I  and  kin  coat-of-arms  will  do  for  yoM." 

from  "  Conferences  on  Books  and  Men"  in  "  Comhill." 


That  Fortune.     By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.     6s.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  pleasant  fancy  in  this  amiable 
romance  of  modern  New  York  ;  but  scarcely  any  imagina- 
tion. The  book  has  not  been  vecu  In  fiction  there  is 
Balzac  and  anti-Balzac,  and  nothing  else.  Mr.  Warner  is 
anti-Balzac.  He  has  experience,  culture,  suavity,  kindli- 
ness, and  the  prudence  of  "  moderation  in  all  things."  But 
he  has  not  the  passion  for  life.  His  attitude  towards  this 
splendid  fracas  is  a  little  lackadaisical.  He  watches  it 
through  the  window  of  the  New  York  equivalent  for  the 
Athenaeum  Club,  brings  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together, 
and  begins  to  talk — like  a  popular  preacher  giving  an 
address  on  Browning.  It  is  not  the  essentials  he  cares  for, 
but  the  apparatus  of  sentiment  and  event.  Essentials  are 
apt  to  be  crude  and  intractable  ;  they  are  apt  to  make  one 
serious  and  too  much  in  earnest.  On  the  whole  (he  would 
say)  it  is  as  well  to  get  away  from  life,  especially  in  those 
leistire  hours  when  one  reads  fiction.  So  his  fancy  sets  to 
work  and  constructs  a  new  New  York  of  its  own,  a  pretty 
city  of  sentimentality,  a  city  of  which  conversation  and 
private  thoughts  are  manipulated  in  accordance  with  the 
etiquette  of  the  Court  of  Spain.  There  is  a  poor  boy 
swinging  in  the  pine  tops  on  a  mountain  ;  and  there  is  a 
fabulously  rich  heiress  in  the  pretty  city  hedged  about  by 
all  the  bastions  of  wealth ;  and  you  see  the  boy  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  till  at  last  he  gets  too  near  and  is  kicked 
off.  And  then  a  smash  happens  in  a  place  called  Wall- 
street,  and  the  heiress  is  not  an  heiress,  and  the  boy  comes 
again,  and  this  time  he  captures  "  that  fortune  " — namely, 
"  the  love  of  Evelyn  Mavick." 

Of  course  it  is  not  all  so  old-fashioned  as  that.  Mr, 
Warner  well  knows  how  to  keep  pace  with  the  latest 
fBsthetic  and  social  movements.  Thus  the  hero  first  sees 
the  heroine  at  the  Opera,  half-way  through  the  overture  to 
"  Siegfried."  (It  is  unfortunate  that  "  Siegfried  "  happens 
to  have  no  overture,  but  Mr.  Warner  would  not  care  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  realist.)  Thus  also  the  fabulously  rich 
heiress  is  stalked  by  the  heir  to  an  English  peerage,  who 
acts  as  English  aristocrats  usually  do  —  in  American 
fiction. 

The  following  passage,  which  describes  the  hero's  first 
attempt  to  storm  the  heroine's  castle,  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  book  : 

Mrs.  Mavick  was  so  beside  herself  that  she  could  hardly 
speak.  The  lines  in  her  face  deepened  into  wrinkles  and 
scowls.  There  was  something  malevolent  and  mean  in  it. 
PhiUp  was  astonished  at  the  transformation.  And  she 
looked  old  and  ugly  in  her  passion. 

"  You  !  "  she  repeated. 

"  It  is  only  this,  Mrs.  Mavick,"  and  Philip  spoke 
calmly,  though  his  blood  was  boiling  at  her  insulting 
manner  —"  it  it  only  this — I  love  your  daughter." 

"  And  you  have  told  her  this  ?" 

"  No,  never,  never  a  word." 

"  Does  she  know  anything  of  this  absurd,  this  silly 
attempt?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not." 

"  Ah  I  Then  you  have  spared  yourself  one  humiliatiou. 
My  daughter's  affections  are  not  likely  to  be  placed  where- 
her  parents  do  not  approve.  Her  mother  is  her  only  con- 
fidante. I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Burnett,  and  when  you  are 
over  this  delusion  you  will  thank  me  for  being  so  plain 
with  you,  my  daughter  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  a. 
proposal.  But  I  will  not  have  her  annoyed  by  impecunious 
aspirants." 

"  Madam  I  "  cried  Philip,  rising,  with  a  flushed  face, 
and  then  he  remembered  that  he  was  talking  to  Evelyn's 
mother,  and  uttered  no  other  worJ. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Warner's  pretty  city  is  not 
strikingly  different  from  the  pretty  cities  of  other  eminent 
anti-Balzacians. 
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WhoH  Knighthood  iras  in  Mower.      By  Edwin  Caskoden 
(Charles  Major).     (Sands  &  Co.     6s.) 

This  historical  novel  dealing  with  the  love-story  of  Charles 
Brandon  and  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  devoid  either 
of  literary  pretension  or  of  literary  merit.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  man  with  littie  sense  of  the  dignity  or  the  romance 
of  history ;  it  shows  no  insight  into  character  and  no 
imaginative  strength.  Yet  we  can  actually  see  in  it  some 
germ  of  hope  for  the  future  of  the  historical  novel.  At 
the  end  of  his  Introtluction  the  author  says : 

I  shall,  therefore,  with  a  few  exceptions,  give  Sir  Edwin's 
memoir  ia  words,  spelling  and  idiom  which  his  rollicking 
little  old  shade  will  probably  repudiate  as  none  of  his 
whatsoever.  80,  if  you  happen  to  find  sixteenth  century 
thought  hobnobing  in  the  same  sentence  with  nineteenth 
century  English,  Iw  not  disturbed  ;  I  did  it.  If  the  little 
old  feUow  grows  ((randiloqueut  or  garrulous  at  the  time — 
he  did  that.  If  you  6nd  him  growing  super-sentimental, 
remember  that  sentimentalism  was  the  life-breath  of 
chivalry  just  then  approaching  its  absurdest  climax  in  the 
bombastic  oonsoientioumess  of  Bayard  and  the  whole 
mental  atmosphere  ladan  with  its  pompous  nonsense. 

One  may  perceive  there  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  is 
afraid  neitner  of  history  nor  of  literary  precedent.  At 
one  clumsy  but  magnificent  sweep  Mr.  Major  brushes 
away  the  entire  existing  convention  of  historical  fiction — 
as  though  he  should  say  :  "I  will  have  none  of  it.  I  wiU 
write  after  my  own  fashion.  The  tradition  which  Scott 
inaugurated,  being  dead,  is  nothing  to  me.  No  ostenta- 
tions, no  hollow  pomps,  no  make-believes,  no  perpetuation 
of  ancient  lies.  I  see  history  in  the  cold  light  of  my 
American  horse-sense,  and  as  I  see  it  so  I  will  paint  it." 
He  is  like  the  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur. 

Here  is  part  of  a  scene,  towards  the  end  of  the  book, 
between  Harry  the  Eighth,  Mary,  and  Wolsey  : 

Henry  looked  at  her  in  surprise  and  then  burst  out 
laughing.  "  Married  to  Brandon  with  your  hair  down  'f  " 
And  he  roared  again,  holding  his  sides.  "  Well,  you  do 
beat  the  devil ;  there's  no  denying  that.  Poor  old  Louis  I 
That  was  a  good  joke  on  him.  I'll  stake  my  crown  he 
was  glad  to  die  I  You  kept  it  warm  enough  for  him,  I 
make  no  doubt."  ' 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  with  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders, 
"  he  would  marry  lue." 

"  Yes,  and  now  poor  Brandon  doesn't  know  the  trouble 
ahead  of  him,  either.     He  has  my  pity,  by  Jove  1  " 

'•  Oh  I  that  U  dififerent,"  returned  Mary,  and  her  eyes 
burned  softly,  and  her  whole  person  fairlv  radiated,  so 
expressive  was  she  of  the  fact  that  "  it  was  different." 

Different  'f  Yes  ;  as  light  from  darkness ;  as  love  from 
loathing ;  as  heaven  from  the  other  place  ;  as  Brandon 
from  Louis :  and  that  tells  it  all. 

Henry  turned  to  Wolsey:  "Have  you  ever  heard  any- 
thing equal  to  it,  my  Lord  Bishop  ?  " 

My  Lord  Bishop,  ot  course,  never  had ;  nothing  that 
even  approached  it. 

It  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  bad — without  any  sort  of 
literary  decency.  But  it  is  also  a  sincere  attempt,  though 
by  a  man  absolutely  unfitted  for  his  task,  to  be  realistic. 
Call  it  the  realism  of  an  enfant  terrible — but  call  it  realism. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower  has  achieved  a  sale  of 
sixty  thousand  copies  in  the  States.  We  trust  that  some 
author  better  equipped  than  Mr.  Major  will  be  encouraged 
by  such  success  to  imitate  his  audacity  in  ignoring  our 
exhausted  and  effete  convention  of  iHstorical  fiction.  By 
no  other  means  can  this  form  of  literary  art  be  regenerated 
into  an  authentic  life. 


Satan  Find* 


Some  Mischief  StiU- 
(Fisher  Unwin. 


— .    By  E.  V.  Beaufort. 
38.  6d.) 


This  book  is  called  "  a  character  study."  If  it  be  such, 
then  the  "  character  "  is  "  studied  "  by  means  of  J)hra8es. 
In  reading  the  story  we  have  been  pre-occupied  with  the 
epithets  which  the  author  applies  to  the  heroine.     She  is 


Styled  the  "  fair  visitDr,"  the  "  fair  soliloquist,"  the  "  fair 
traveller,"  the  "  fair  Herrice,"  the  "  fair  Londoner,"  the 
"fair  burden,"  "the  fair  assistant,"  the  "  imperious  young 
beauty,"  "a  true  daughter  of  Eve,"  "a  very  angel  of 
goodness,"  and  "  the  observed  of  all  observers."  Miss 
Beaufort  should  have  spared  us  that  last ;  and  we  think 
she  need  not  have  stated  that  the  fair  assistant,  at  tea-time, 
"  proceeded  to  make  herself  useful  by  pouring  out  the 
pleasant  beverage." 

The  author  has  some  aptitude  for  clear  narrative,  but 
her  incessant  use  of  stock-phrases  and  her  inability  to 
refrain  from  verbal  quips  of  the  most  irritating  description 
render  the  book  quite  impossible.  There  is,  moreover, 
nothing  ot  importance  in  the  tale  itself.  Herrice,  guilty 
of  flirtation,  is  banished  by  her  father  to  an  aunt  and  a 
village.  The  village  bores  her,  and  the  aunt  forbids  fires 
in  bedrooms.  "  A  fire  I  will  have,"  said  Herrice,  and 
"  proceeded  to  "  bum  up  a  chair  in  the  grate.  Then  she 
wanted  surreptitious  bacon:  "  Now,  Anastasia,"  she  said, 
"go  down  to  the  cook  and  tell  her  to  toast  a  rasher  for 
me.  You  see,  I  fully  understand  the  philosophy  of  Bacon, 
and  there's  nothing  so  sustaining — and  then,  when  I've 
eaten  it,  we  can  sit  by  the  tire  and  have  a  long  chat." 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow  J] 


The  Virgins  of  the  Eocks. 


By  G.  D'Annunzio. 


The  first  of  D'Annuuzio's  trilogy — "  Eomances  of  the 
Lily  "  ;  the  scope  of  which  is  to  depict  a  strong  and  dis- 
ciplined intelligence,  failing  in  its  attempts  to  gain  an 
operative  influence  over  others,  resorting  to  self  com- 
munion and  the  creation  of  an  ideal  world  of  beauty  and 
poetry.  The  translation  has  been  made  by  Miss  Agatha 
Hughes.  This  makes  the  fourth  of  D'Annunzio's  novels 
to  be  translated  into  English,  its  predecessors  being  Ttie 
Child  of  Pleasure,  The  Victim,  and  The  Triumph  of  Death. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

Fortune  at  the  Helm.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Maktin. 

A  Welsh  story.  Gaynor,  the  heroine,  is  thus  described : 
"This  eager-eyed,  picturesque,  curiously  ignorant,  warm- 
blooded girl."  Gaynor  comes  to  London,  is  intro- 
duced to  the  world,  and  has  a  hard  time.  A  feminine 
story,  on  familiar  lines,  sympathetically  done.  (Hurst  & 
Blackett.     6s.) 

The  Inca's  Treasure.  By  Ernest  Glanvillk. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  Mes.srs.  Methuen's 
"  Novelist "  library.  The  story  opens  in  the  temporary 
offices  of  the  Condor  Gold  Mining  Syndicate,  but  soon 
moves  to  I'eru,  where  adventures  the  most  thrilling  and 
scenery  the  most  inspiring  regale  the  reader.  ( Methuen. 
6d.) 

The  Honour  of  Vivien  Bruce. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Needell. 

The  list  of  Mrs.  Needell's  novels  is  becoming  a  long 
one.  This  story  is  concerned  with  an  inheritance,  a  faulty 
will,  a  rascal  captain  ;  and  it  is  by  a  variety  of  dramatic 
strokes  that  justice  and  happiness  are  finally  dispensed  to 
those  who  deserve  it.     (F.  V.  White.     6s.) 

A  Sea  Comedy.  By  Morley  Egberts. 

Sea  comedies  are  now  the  fashion.  Mr.  Roberts's  yarn 
is  a  story  within  a  story  and  is  told  racily  by  the  hero 
himself.  It  deals  with  the  voyage  of  the  Great  RepuHic  in 
the  hands  of  a  unique  crew,  shipped  under  unique  con- 
ditions. "  Owsever  I  woke  up  and  found  the  'ole  ship 
owlin'  drunk  " — and  so  forth.     (Milne.     28.  6d.) 
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Litterateur,  Ambassador,   Patriot, 
Cosmopolite.* 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hale's  biography  of  Lowell  is  in  essence  a  series 
of  gossipy  reminiscences  regarding  the  man  and  his  friends. 
Interesting,    yes,  but    also  disappointing;    interesting   it 

could  not  but  be. 
It  is  written  by  an 
old  and  early  friend 
of  Lowell,  perhaps 
the  one  surviving 
man  best  acquaint- 
ed with  Lowell  and 
his  career  from 
the  brilliant  start 
to  the  honoured 
close.  Yet  from 
such  a  man  one 
would  have  expect- 
ed a  fuller,  more 
vivid,  more  meaty 
book  ;  and  one 
might  have  hoped 
a  more  orderly 
book.  "  Surely," 
one  might  have 
said,  "  this  com- 
rade of  the  young 
Lowell,  and  the 
young  Lowell's 
brilliant  band  of 
friends,  will  give  us  a  concrete  presentment  of  the  man  as 
he  lived  and  moved,  will  show  us  the  breathing  Lowell, 
enable  us  to  get  an  orderly  g^ip  on  the  gradual  evolution  of 
his  reputation,  the  successive  epochs  marked  by  the  mile- 
stones of  his  progressive  books  or  lectures,  which  were  them- 
selves books  in  ultimate  form  ;  will  show  us  those  books 
arising  under  his  hand,  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  process 
of  their  creation.  The  more  important  the  book,  the  more 
marked  its  position  in  the  genesis  of  the  man's  universal 
reputation,  the  more  we  shall  be  told  of  its  production  and 
birth  history."  But  all  these  things  are  not  so.  The 
book  not  merely  lacks,  but  discards  symmetry  ;  it  is  sys- 
tematically unsystematical.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  dis- 
proportioned  ;  the  trail  of  the  dominie  is  over  it  all.  An 
intimate  view  of  Lowell's  connexion  with  and  associates  in 
Harvard  was  needful ;  but  college  matters  occupy  an 
inordinate  share  of  the  volume— college  matters  often 
trivial  to  the  outsider,  and  often  irrelevant  to  Lowell. 
For  numbers  of  pages  there  is  no  reason  but  that  they 
pertain  to  Harvard,  and  Lowell  pertained  to  Harvard. 
HarcariUensit  est,  seems  to  be  Mr.  Hale's  motto,  nil  Har- 
vardiense  sibi  alienum  puto.  (We  apologise  for  ruin irg  the 
famous  line  of  Terence.)  Far  too  much  of  this  matter, 
related  at  garrulous  length,  is  only  of  interest  to  old 
Harvard  students,  and  should  have  no  place  in  a  volume 
of  Lowell  reminiscences  meant  for  the  general  public. 
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Loquacity,  indeed,  is  another  of  the  author's  sins ;  the 
book  would  profit  by  severe  compression ;  moreover,  it  is 
amorphous  as  regards  order.  The  author  zigzags  back- 
ward and  forward  between  date  and  date  in  a  bewildering 
fashion,  so  that  the  reader  never  feels  easy  in  mind  as  to 
what  part  of  Lowell's  life  is  under  notice.  And  with  all 
this  we  get  little  direct  and  living  picture  of  Lowell.  For 
his  personal  glimpses  Mr.  Hale  mostly  has  recourse  to 
other  writers.  Want  of  art,  of  arrangement,  of  presenta- 
tion, are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  defect  of  definite  and 
interesting  impression.  Digressiveness  runs  riot,  and 
reaches  its  climax  when  the  writer  actually  pauses  to 
lecture  undergraduates  on  their  behaviour,  or  lack  of 
behaviour,  towards  their  teachers.  An  ill-compiled  book, 
we  must  sorrowfully  say,  though  it  contains  material  which 
no  future  biographer  of  Lowell  can  neglect. 

Before  we  part  with  this  side  of  our  subject,  however,  let 
us  quote  a  story  which  does  excuse  its  own  introduction. 
It  must  be  quoted  here,  for  it  has  so  little  concern  with 
Lowell  that  the  author  is  not  even  certaip  whether  he  were 
present.  It  is  of  a  dinner  party  given  at  Cambridge 
(Harvard)  by  Dr.  Arnold- Guyot.  The  doctor  had  received 
a  present  of  a  fine  black  bear,  which  he  confined  in  a 
cellar,  where  also  lay  a  small  barrel  of  cider.  Ominous 
rumblings  below  began  to  disturb  the  diners.  Suddenly 
in  rushed  an  attendant  with  breathless  tidings.  The  bear 
had  got  loose,  had  been  having  his  own  private  festivities 
on  the  cider,  and  was  now  coming  upstairs,  a  most 
drunken  bear.  "The  guests  fled  through  windows  and 
doors."  It  is  a  distinct  loss  to  science  that  none  of  those 
learned  men  stayed  to  report  the  demeanour  of  this  dissi- 
pated bear.  His  feelings  must  have  been  hurt  to  find 
himself  so  markedly  "  cut,"  after  (most  naturally)  "  coming 
upstairs"  with  the  hilarious  and  social  purpose  of  joining 
in  the  scientific  convivialities.  "  Solitary  drinking  is  a 
pernicious  habit,"  said  this  genial  animal,  "I  will  go  up 
and  share  my  jovial  mood  with  those  good  fellows  over- 
head."    It  was  his  fate  to  be  misunderstood. 

English  critics  will  not  share  Mr.  Hale's    estimate  of 
Iiowell  as  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  his  day.     But  with 
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that  exception,  America  has  every  right  to  assini  him  a 
high  place  among  her  great  men.  He  was,  perhaps,  the 
best  renreBentative  of  the  American  mind  at  its  highest 
point  of  oulttvation.  His  sanity,  his  balance,  the  equa- 
bility, and  variety 
of  his  powers,  the 
all-round  fineness 
of  his  character, 
would  make  him 
a  remarkable  man 
in  any  country. 
He  touched  many 
things,  and  all  that 
he  touched  pros- 
pered under  his 
hand.  No  English 
man  of  letters  could 
have  such  a  career, 
such  opportunities 
for  showing  all 
that  was  in  him. 
We  do  not  natur- 
ally take  our  diplo- 
matists from  the 
literary  ranks. 
Theliberal-minded 
policy  of  the  Uni- 
'    •■     •  te<l   States  in  this 

respect  gave  a  splendid  opening  to  this  most  liberal- 
minded  of  her  sons ;  and  he  well  availed  himself  of  it. , 
I'oet,  essayist,  editor,  professor — all  these  he  was ;  and 
knew  failure  in  none.  He  was  taken  from  the  pro- 
fessor's desk  and  the  editor's  chair  to  be  an  ambassador  ; 
and  forthwith  he  became  an  eminent  ambassador. 
He  earned  a  reputation  as  an  occasional  speaker 
unmatched  on  this  side  the  water,  and  gained  a  name 
in  England  scarce  inferior  tp  that  he  possessed  in 
America.  Withal,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  finest  kind, 
sought  after  for  his  social  gifts.  Few  men  can  show  such 
a  record ;  and  fewer  still  would  have  remained  unspoiled 
by  it.  Yet  to  the  last  he  remained  what  he  had  been  in 
the  'days  of  his  youth.  He  related  himself  how  he  was 
one; day  walking  along  the  Edgware-road ' with  a  friend, 
when  lie  saw  a  building  marked  "Hospital  for  Incurable 
Children."  He  turned  to  his  companion :  "  There's  where 
they'll  send  me  one  of  these  days."  To  this  perennial 
sympathetic  geniality  must,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  a  large 
measure  of  his  extraordinary  success  in  life. 

For  it  is  a  noticeable  thing  that,  from  the  first,  every- 
thing came  to  him.  His  severest  mishap  was  a  temporary 
rustication  during  his  college  course — the  result  of  irregular 
attefadance  in  chapel,  apparently.  But  he  was  a  favourite 
with  the  authorities,  for  all  his  waywardness,  and  they 
successfully  pulled  him  through  his  examinations.  He 
dabbled  in  letters  while  he  was  studying  law,  and  from 
the  start  Boston  leaders  of  literature  recognised  his  ability. 
He  had  the  luck  that  one  of  his  friends  was  made  editor 
of  a  periodical  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  so  that  his  early  poems  and  articles  were  at  once 
"  placed."  His  first  book  of  poems  succeeded.  He  gave 
up  law  and  took  to  literature ;  he  further  tempted  fate, 
simultaneously  marrying  a  wife :  yet  he  did  not  starve, 
and:  his  marriage  was  happy.  His. first  volume  of  essays 
(i>>tained  immediate  recognition  in  America.  Without 
struggle  he  became  a  recognised  power  in  letters,  con- 
sorting with  the  leading  authors  of  the  day.  His  appoint- 
ment to  the  Smith  Professorship  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Harvard  followed,  and  he  never  lookol  back.  Assuredly, 
for  all  this  his  happy  faculty  of  making  and  retaining 
friends  was  largely  responsible. 

According  to  all  accounts,  his  wit  and  brilliancy  in  talk 
were  already  remarkable  in  his  youth.  The  pity  is,  that 
throughout  this  book  we  get  no  ppecimens.of  this  brilliancy. 
It  may  have  been  of  that  kind  which  does  not  crystallise 


itself  in  single  utterances,  or  perhaps  the  BosweU  was 
lacking.  One  description  there  is  of  an  evening  spent  in 
the  circle  of  his  friends ;  but  it  is  a  generalised  descrip- 
tion, and  too  long  to  quote.  We  can  see  that  part  of  his 
attractiveness  lay  in  sheer  high  spirits,  and  the  ability  to 
fool  in  season.  He  did  not  disdain  to  sing  comic  songs, 
or,  at  least,  songs  which  were  the  occasion  of  uproarious 
fun  in  others.  It  is  an  excellent  good  thing  when  a  man 
of  genius  can  play  the  fool  in  private.  He  is  the  less 
likdy  to  play  it  in  public.  Who  does  not  think  the  better 
of  Coleridge  when  he  reads  of  that  party  where  the  poet- 
philosopher,  after  drinking  the  final  toast  of  the  evening, 
stood  up  and  solemnly  sent  hia  glass  crashing  through  the 
window  ?  Upon  which  the  rest  of  the  party  in  turn  sent 
their  glasses  after  it.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  tlie  most 
philosophic  actions  of  his  life.  Lowell,  moreover,  could 
be  all  things  to  all  men.  He  was  ever  willing  to  fraternise 
with  the  students  of  his  class  at  Harvard  ;  treated  them  as 
individuals,  not  "in  the  loomp,"  as  the  Northern  farmer 
would  say.  His  house  at  Elmwood  was  open  to  any  of 
his  pupils  who  chose  to  call :  refreshment,  chat,  the  society 
of  his  wife  and  children,  they  there  found  waiting  for 
them.  A  man  who  so  treated  the  world  was  likely  to  be 
well  treated  by  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  he  had  marvellous  power  of  work. 
While  he  was  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  university  pro- 
fessor, he  was  also  editing  an  important  periodical.  It 
seems  impossible,  yet  Be' did  both,  and  both  well.  This 
brilliant  man  of  letters  was  also  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  American  editors.  His  oniB' failure  was  the  abortive 
Pioneer;  but  he  was  then  suffering'seirerely'from  his  eyes. 
Afterwards,  he  headed  first  the  Atlantic  Mohthhj,  and  then 
the  North  American  Review  ;  and  made  them  pay. 

But  be  had  yet  another  field  of  activity.  Poet,  essayist, 
editor,  professor,  he  was  likewise  a  lecturer;  and  hero, 
too,  he  was  in  the  front  rank.  His  best  lectures,  indeed, 
rank  among  his  best  prose.  The  lectures  on  the  English 
poets,  together  with  the  volume  of  essays,  My  Study 
Windows,  are  his  best  known  prose  work  ;  and  they  are 
classical  work.  His  poetry  has  many  merits  :  one  might 
almost  say  it  has  every  merit,  except  that  inevitableness 
which  is  the  dis- 
tinctive note  of 
great  poetry.  As 
a  satirist  in  verse 
he  is  keen,  shrewd, 
and  felicitous  at 
his  best.  He  has 
the  caustic  Yankee 
humour  in  nailing 
a  sham,  pointed 
by  literary  study. 
But  he  is  not  too 
often  at  his  best, 
and  much  of  the 
Diglow  Papers  are 
no  very  lightsome 
reading  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  In  prose, 
on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  essays  or 
lectures,  he  is  a 
master.  He  can 
hardly  write  a 
despatch  without 
the  masterly  hand 
showingitself.  His 
style  is  perfectly 
modem,  yet  clas- 
sical—classical by 

virtue  of  the  scholarly  build  of  the  sentence,  the  admirably 
just  choice  of  words  from  a  wide  and  finely  selected  vocabu- 
lary, and  the  flash  here  and  there  of  a  striking  and  apposite 
image,  whenever  it  is  needed,  lighting  up  his  meaning  at 
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just  the  right  angle  of  illumination.     His  prose,  indeed, 
is  much   richer    in   striking  imagery  than  his  verse — a 
curious  reversal  of  natural  conditions  which  in  itself  seems 
to  show  that  he  is  more  natively  a  prosateur  than  a  poet. 
He  says  that  prose  demands  an  efiort  from  him,  while 
verse  is  delightful  and  easy.     No  one  would  guess  this 
from  comparing  his  work  in  the  two  kinds ;  particularly 
from  the  literary  opulence  of  his  letters  and  despatches, 
where  he  had  no  motive  to  take  special  pains.     May  it 
not  have  been  that  it  was  the  luhjeet-matter  of  his  verse 
which  he  found  more  congenial  rather  than  the  medium 
itself  ?    Above  and  beyond  his  style,  the  substance  of  his 
prose  is  delightful.     It  is  mostly  critical,  whether  criticism 
of  literature  or  other  subjects:  and  he  had  an  exquisite 
gift  of  appreciation.     Themes  which  seemed  exhausted  by 
the  full  harvests  they  had  yielded  to  others  yield  up  fresh 
crops  to   him.     Chaucer,   Spenser,  Shakespeare,    Words- 
worth, Keats — how  we  shudder  at  yet  a  fresh  article  on 
theses  such   as  these,  fly-blown  by  swarm  on  swarm  of 
buzzing  critics  !     Yet  from  Lowell's  pen  they  are  fresh  as 
daffodil  and  crocus.     His  critical  perception  is  reinforced 
by  his  own  technical  experience  and  understanding  as  a 
poet.     This  lends  a  special  value  to  his  appreciation  of  the 
great  poets.     How  delightful,  ii   his  lecture  on  Milton,  to 
find   that   great  master  of  harmony  vindicated  from  the 
ignorant   aspersions   of   Prof.    Masson,    measuring  metre 
by  the  foot-rule  !     Prof.  Masson  has  done  excellent  work 
of  the  professorial  kind;   but,  in  gauging  metre,  only  a 
poet's  criticism  is  of  value.     There  are  exceptions  of  non- 
poets  with  a  very  fine  ear  and  understanding  for  metre 
(Mr.   Oman  is  one),  but  they  are  rare.     In  appreciation 
Lowell  is  certainly  among  the  foremost  of  recent  critics, 
while  his  beautiful  gift  of  diction  and  expression  lends 
added  value  to  his  work  in  this  kind.     But  as  a  philo- 
sophical critic  he  is  decidedly  to  seek.     He  has  no  grip  of 
fundamental  critical  principle  ;  indeed,  he  seems  slack  to 
grasp  philosophical  principle  of  any  kind.  For  this  reason, 
his  lecture  on    Carlyle   is    one   of    his  least  successful. 
Approaching  the  least  academic  of  writers,  he  begins  by  a 
long    academic    discussion    of    poetry    and    imaginative 
writing,  which  nowhere  gets  down  to  any  basic  truth.     It 
is  not  easy  for  any  man  to  grasp  the  philosophic  concep- 
tion (such  as  it  is)  of  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  through 
its  phantasmagoric  utterance.     But  LoweU  does  it  peculiar 
injustice.     The  Yankee  Democrat  is  throughout  "riled" 
by  the  English  lover  of  kingship,  and  gives  him  vigorous 
counter-hitting,  with  scant  measure  of  judiciality.     It  is 
the  most  telling  onslaught  on  Carlyle's  weak  points  ever 
delivered ;  it  seems  to  have  caught  something  of  Carlyle's 
own  tempest-sleet  of  imagery  :  but  it  is  little  more.     But 
in  yet  another  class  of  essay,  such  as  that   On  a  Certain 
Condescension  in  Foreigners,   what  polished  humour,  what 
urbane  satire '.     And  what  exquisite  vignettes  of  natural 
scenery  in  others  '.     A  prose-writer  as  fine  as  America  has 
produced. 

We  spoke  of  his  urbanity.  He  is  charmingly  urbane, 
as  only  a  cosmopolitan  coidd  be.  And  it  is  the  crowning 
distinction  of  this  singularly  orbed,  equable,  and  lovable 
character  that  he  was  at  once  patriotic  and  cosmopolitan. 
Sensitively  American,  he  was  alive  to  the  culture  and  dis- 
tinctive excellence  of  all  foreign  countries ;  he  had  a  place 
in  his  bosom  even  for  Spain.  Many  an  American  patriot 
has  an  ignorant  scorn  for  "feudal  Europe."  Many  a 
cosmopolite  (American  or  English)  loses  touch  with 
patriotism.  He,  by  a  gift  as  gracious  as  his  other  gifts, 
preserved  united,  yet  severally  imblemished,  the  fine  flower 
of  both.  Litterateur,  ambassador,  patriot,  cosmopolite — 
America  will  not  soon  produce  his  like  again. 


Things  Seen. 

Different  People. 

A  VERY  hot  afternoon  on  the  S.E.E.  In  the  carriage  were 
two  ladies  who  were  young  and  happy,  a  lady  w,ho  was 
elderly  and  apparently  single,  and  a  little  girl.  At  Orping- 
ton there  entered  a  tall,  fresh,  loose-limbed  boy,  of  nineteen 
or  80,  carrying  surveying  poles  and  a  large  basket,  who 
took  the  seat  opposite  the  two  ladies  who  were  young.  As 
the  train  panted  along,  and  the  carriage  became  more  and 
more  stiiling,  the  boy  was  noticed  to  be  growing  restless  and 
nervous.  Twice  or  thrice  he  made  as  if  to  speak,  and  each 
time  thought  better  of  it ;  and  then,  suddenly,  reaching  out 
the  basket  and  displaying  its  contents  to  the  two  friends,  he 
gasped,  indicating  one  of  them  with  a  timid  eye  :  "  Would 
you  mind  taking  some  of  these  ?  They've  just  been  given 
me,  but  I  couldn't  eat  them  aU,  you  know,  and  ...  so 
very  hot  .  .  .  and  really  if  you  ivouU  be  so  kind  .  .  .  ?  " 
The  basket  was  loaded  with  strawberries,  and  he  was 
quickly  assured  that  his  request  was  not  an  impertinence. 
He  then  turned  to  the  little  girl,  who  no  sooner  observed 
his  intention  than  she  crossed  over  to  the  basket  side,  and, 
seating  herself  within  range  of  the  fruit,  saved  him 
further  trouble.  To  the  elderly  lady,  however,  he  had  to 
repeat  his  invitation.  Frigidly  accepting  it,  she  took 
two  strawberries  from  the  basket  with  much  ceremony. 
At  New  Cross  the  boy  gathered  together  his  property  and 
jumped  out.  "  What  a  dear  boy !  "  said  one  of  the  two 
friends.  The  little  girl  looked  wistfully  after  him.  "  I 
have  never,"  said  the  elderly  lady,  tightening  her  lips 
and  turning  to  the  other  two,  "I  have  never  been  so 
embarrassed  in  my  life." 


Repose.  (>'' 

It  was  the  day  Dreyfus  arrived  at  Eennes.  As  we  sped 
through  Normandy  I  thought,  "  There  will  be  a  noise  on 
the  boulevards."  And  the  whole  monstrous  drama  would 
have  uncoiled  in  my  memory  but  that  Paris  was  still  a  three 
hours'  journey,  and  Normandy  lay  to  right  and  left.  Now 
the  fields  closed  in,  and  gave  us  the  scent  of  haycocks ; 
now  they  opened  out,  wet  and  gleamy.  Then  we  began  to 
cross,  and  to  recross,  the  Seine ;  and  each  time  we  thundered 
over  I  had  a  vision  of  angry  boulevards. 

Suddenly,  against  the  wide,  white  river,  I  read,  on  a 
signboard,  this  strangely-peaceful  inscription  :  "  Gambard, 
Pecheur."  I  looked  back,  and  saw  a  little  boat  that  was 
half  in  shadow,  half  in  soft  sunlight,  under  some  osiers. 
"That,"!  mused,  "is  Gambard's  boat."  I  shall  always 
see  this.     It  was  the  day  Drej-fus  arrived  at  Eennes. 


"  The  Most  Pessimistic  of  Living 
Pessimists." 

There  is  no  instrument,  we  believe,  for  taking  the  measure 
of  a  man's  pessimism.  It  must  always  be  doubtful  who 
IS  m  the  greatest  dumps.  Yet  in  the  preface  to  a  trans- 
lation of  August  Strindberg's  play  The  Father  (Duck- 
worth) we  find  the  palm  for  pessimism  unhesitatingly 
given  to  the  Swedish  dramatist.  Of  Strindberg's  Inferno 
we  are  told  darkly  :  "  In  it  you  wiU  find  a  pessimism  so 
abysmal  and  terrifying  as  to  defy  comparison  with  the 
darkest  thoughts  of  your  darkest  hours."  This  reads 
rather  hke  a  bUl  outside  a  ghost  booth,  and  when  the 
editor,  "  W.,"  adds  under  his  breath :  "  I  admit  that  I 
have  nAver  reached  the  second  volume  of  Tnpmn  :  one  does 
not  wUlingly  prolong  a  nightmare,"  his  readers  will  only 
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oomplain  that  they  are  not  given  Inferno  inntead  of  Tht 
Fotner.  This  loose  word,  pessimism,  has  much  to  answer 
lor.  Pessimism  is  generally  the  pose  of  unhappiness. 
Even  "  W."  finishes  by  doubting  whether  Strindberg's 
vorks  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  "  the  awful,  maginings  of 
an  overtired  brain.  It  seems  impossible  that  any  being 
could  have  suffered  all  that  is  here  depicted  and  retain  his 
sanity."  Very  well ;  but  can  the  imaginings  of  an  over- 
tired brain  be  literature  ?  "  W.  "  is  scarcely  happy  here. 
We  prefer  his  quotation  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Justin  H. 
McCartljy.  This  gives  the  facts  of  Strindberg's  life  in  a 
nutshell. 

Strindberg  springs,  I  believe,  quite  from  the  people ; 
bis  youth  belongs  to  the  "  servile  life  of  the  cities." 
Poverty  twice  interrupted  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
ITpsala,  and  to  say  that  implies  very  grinding  poverty. 
Poverty  made  many  things  of  him — made  him  an  assistant 
teacher  at  a  school  in  Stockholm,  made  bim  a  doctor's 
assistant,  made  him  a  super  at  a  theatre.  Men  of  the 
Gil  Bias  temperature,  men  of  the  Con  Cregan  temper, 
would  have  fooud  food  for  mirth  in  all  these  vicissitudes ; 
Strindberg  seems  to  have  found  only  bitterness,  combative- 
ness,  a  fierce  indignation  like  unto  Swift's.  When  he  left 
the  University  be  became,  as  many  a  gallant  youth  has 
become,  a  journalist,  drifting  from  one  news-sheet  to 
another  tUl,  in  1874,  he  drifted  into  the  comparatively 
tranquil  haven  of  an  assistant  librarianship.  In  this  haven 
he  remained  for  some  years.  Then  his  active  literary 
career  began.  Then  came  years  of  travel,  years  of  inces- 
sant production,  years  of  incessant  strife.  Then  came  the 
influence  of  the  German  philosopher  Nietzsche.  Then 
came  fame  and  unhappiness,  and  all  the  elements  that 
have  made  him  what  he  is. 

This  one  understands.  Strindberg,  like  most  of  us,  is  not 
happy.  But  don't  let  us  call  him  the  champion  pessimist, 
or  we  shall  soon  have  more  candidates  for  the  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  each  with  his  editorial  backer.  It  is  significant 
that,  in  defending  his  play,  The  Father,  from  the  charge 
that  it  is  "too  sad,"  Strindberg  writes:  "People  call 
authoritatively  for  the  '  joy  of  life,'  and  theatrical 
managers  call  for  farces,  as  though  the  joy  of  life  con- 
sisted in  being  foolish,  and  in  describing  people  who  each 
and  every  one  are  [?  is]  suffering  from  St.  Vitus's  dance  or 
idiocy.  I  find  the  joy  of  life  in  the  powerful,  terrible 
struggles  of  life ;  and  the  capability  of  experiencing  some- 
thing, of  learning  something,  is  a  pleasure  to  me."  We 
are  reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friend  who  confessed  that 
he  had  tried  very  hard  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  that, 
somehow — he  did  not  know  how  it  was — cheerfulness 
would  keep  breaking  in. 

In  translating  The  Father,  which  we  do  not  here  examine 
critically,  Mr.  Erichsen  has  undoubtedly  done  good  service  ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  series  which  has  given  us 
Verhaeren's  Dawn,  and  Ostrovsky's  Storm  thus  maintained. 
The  plot  of  The  Father  must  not  be  revealed  here.  But 
in  accordance  with  his  dictum  that  the  joy  of  life  is 
inherent  in  the  powerful,  terrible  struggles  of  life,  "  I 
have  chosen,"  says  Strindberg,  "  an  unusual  but  attractive 
subject;  in  other  words,  an  exception,  but  a  great  excep- 
tion, that  will  strengthen  the  rules  which  offend  the 
apostle  of  the  commonplace."     And  he  adds : 

What  will  further  create  antipathy  in  some  is  the  fact 
that  my  plan  of  action  is  not  simple,  and  that  there  is  not 
one  view  alone  to  be  taken  of  it.  .An  event  in  life — and 
that  is  rather  a  new  discovery — is  usually  occasioned  by  a 
series  of  more  or  less  deep-seated  motifs,  but  the  spectator 
generally  chooses  that  one  which  his  power  of  judgment 
finds  simplest  to  grasp,  or  that  his  gift  of  judgment 
considers  the  most  honourable.  For  example,  someone 
commits  suicide  :  "  Bad  business !  "  says  the  citizen  ; 
"Unhappy  love  I"  says  the  woman;  "Sickness!"  the 
sick  man  ;  "  Disappointed  hopes  I  "  the  bankrupt.  But  it 
may  be  that  none  of  these  "  reasons  "  is  the  real  one,  and 
'  that  the  dead  man  hid  the  real  one  by  pretending  another 
that  would  throw  the  most  favourable  light  on  his 
memory. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  picture  of  the  Queen  by  Wilkie,  for  the  desirable 
purchase  of  which  the  Government  will  not  give  a  special 
Grant  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  was  painted  when 
her  Majesty  had  been  reigning  for  two  years.  She 
had  been  only  a  few  months  on  the  throne  when  she 
commissioned  Wilkie — who  had  been  appointed  Painter 
in  Ordinary — for  the  picture  of  her  first  Council.  That 
was  in  October,  1837 — the  year,  by  the  way,  not  only 
of  the  Queen's  accession,  but  also  of  the  removal  of 
the  Academy  to  Burlington  House.  At  Brighton  he  had 
his  first  sitting,  when,  as  Wilkie  wrote  to  his  sister,  she 
was  ' '  most  gracious,  and  appeared  to  recognise  me  as  an 
early  friend."  "  She  appoints  a  sitting  once  in  two  days," 
is  another  item,  "  and  she  never  puts  me  off."  The 
painter's  impressions  of  the  Queen's  appearance  at  the 
time  also  find  a  record : 

She  is  eminently  beautiful ;  her  features  nicely  formed, 
her  skin  smooth,  her  hair  worn  close  to  her  face  in  a  most 
simple  way,  glossy  and  clean  -  looking.  Her  manner, 
though  trained  to  act  the  Sovereign,  is  simple  and  natural. 
She  has  all  the  decision,  thought,  self-possession  of  a 
queen  of  older  years ;  has  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth ;  and 
from  the  smile  to  the  unrestrained  laugh,  is  a  perfect 
child. 

An  appropriate  passage,  though  not  subtle ;  and  the 
portrait  of  the  Queen  in  the  Council  picture  is  quite  to 
match  :  it  is,  beyond  question,  "  clean-looking." 


Out  of  the  painting  of  this  larger  picture  came  the 
commission  for  the  portrait  that  has  been  figuring  in  the 
correspondence  between  Lord  Peel  and  the  Treasury. 
"It  appears  to  me  very  like  her,"  was  Sir  David's  own 
comment,  when  he  first  saw  it  finished  and  framed.  It 
was  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1840 ;  it  cost  the  Queen 
£200,  and  was  by  her  given  to  a  Lady  of  her  Bed- 
chamber, the  Marchioness  of  Normanby.  The  present 
Marquis,  in  offering  it  for  sale  to  the  nation  at  fifteen 
hundred  guineas,  does  not  ask  more  than  a  market  value 
that  can  elsewhere  be  easily  realised. 


Messrs.  Street  &  Co.,  the  eminent  advertising  agents, 
have  issued  to  a  limited  number  of  authors  the  following 
notice,  dated  from  1 64,  Piccadilly,  W. : 

Messrs.  Street  &  Co.  notify  that  they  receive  and  supply 
to  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  domestic  and  society  news. 
One  copy  only  of  any  paragraph  is  required,  and  in  no  case 
does  the  fee  exceed  that  made  by  the  paper. 

"  But  by  which  paper  of  the  twenty  or  a  hundred,  with 
varying  tariffs,  in  which  it  may  appear  ?  "  asks  the  inter- 
ested correspondent  who  sends  us  the  circular  announcing 
this  rather  novel  form  of  journalistic  middlemanship. 


The  Dowager  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  whose  serious 
illness  has  been  announced,  is  known  to  the  public  princi- 
pally as  the  owner  of  the  large  London  property  which 
came  to  her  twenty  years  ago  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Portland,  and,  in  a  much  less  degree,  as 
the  holder  of  a  Scottish  property  she  inherited  from  her 
sister.  Lady  Ossington.  Lady  Howard  de  Walden  herself, 
however,  takes  her  greatest  if  not  her  only  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  her  brother.  She  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  that  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  yet  live  to  see  the  new 
edition  of  Lord  Oeorge  Bentinck:  a  Political  Biography, 
which  was  called  for  some  time  ago  in  this  column,  and 
which  is  likely  shortly  to  appear  ujider  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli. 

The  old  lines,  which  one  has  had  time  to  forget,  but 
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which  in  some  form  linger  on  in  the  mind  from  the  occasion 
of  a  first  meeting  with  them  in  boyhood, 

When  coals  to  Newcastle  are  carried, 
When  Castlereagh's  wife  has  an  heir, 

no  longer  carry  any  sting  in  their  last  allusion.  The 
Marquis  of  Londonderry  of  to-day  has  had  an  heir  for  the 
last  one-and-twenty  years,  and  his  tenantry,  especially  in 
Ireland,  have  kept  this  week  the  coming  of  age  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  The  childless  head  of  this  family  of  the 
Stewarts,  who  have  also  been  Tempests  and  Vanes  and 
V^ane-Tempests,  but  have  retaken  to  their  Stewart  again 
during  the  present  Lord  Londonderry's  life,  was,  of  course, 
the  famous  politician,  and  his  unfruitful  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was  the  point  of 
a  good  many  lampoons  and  jests  besides  Byron's. 


The  Duke  of  York,  who  does  not  forget  that  he  takes 
his  title  from  the  North  Country,  and  who  has  already 
paid  more  visits  to  its  territorial  magnates  than  any 
Prince  has  paid  in  recent  years,  will  go  a  little  further 
north  still  towards  the  end  of  the  year  as  the  guest  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham  at  Lambton  Castle.  Lord  Durham,  to  all 
intents  a  bachelor,  entertains  comparatively  little  in  the 
North.  He  is  nothing  if  not  a  Londoner.  But,  if  put  to 
it,  he  can  display  northern  hospitality  to  perfection  ;  and 
though  a  sight  of  the  chimneys  of  coal-pits  are  not  easily 
dodged  in  his  domains,  and  the  traU.  of  the  serpent  smoke 
is  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  his  woods,  he  can  offer 
his  guests  the  best  of  sport  and  the  pleasures  of  a  well- 
assorted  party. 


Mr.  Robert  Barrett  Browning  is  translating  into 
brick  and  marble  the  cheque  sent  him  by  the  publishers 
of  his  parents'  love-letters.  He  is  building  himself  a 
new  studio  in  Venice,  and  that  is  just  what  the  married 
poets  would  have  wished.  With  a  studio  of  his  own 
arranging,  Mr.  Barrett  Browning  will  resume  again  his 
long-discarded  brushes,  with  results  which  the  public  will 
watch  with  interest,  if  only  because  he  is  the  child  of  his 
parents.  His  works  have  at  least  the  "  literary  interest  " 
in  a  sense  of  the  term  rather  different  from  the  usual. 
That  they  may  have  the  artistic  interest  too  is  not  im- 
possible :  that  great  hope  of  his  father  may  be  realised, 
and  may  be  helped  to  realisation  by  the  new  and  particu- 
larly favourable  conditions. 


C  orrespondence. 

La  Jeune    France   et   le  Vieux   Shakespeare. 

MoNsiEUE, — Croyez-vous  vraiment — on  le  dirait  a  lire 
votre  Gilles-Shakespeare  du  24  Juin — que  nous  en  soyons 
restes  aux  opinions  de  Voltaire  sur  Shakespeare,  et  qu'au 
fond  du  cceur  nous  n'ayons  pas  cesse  de  lui  reprocher  sa 
grossierete  et  sa  barbarie?  Ces  lignes  que  vous  citez, 
savez-vous  qu'eUes  ont  ete  la  risee  de  deux  ou  trois 
generations  de  Fran9ais,  et  la  preuve  souvent  invoquee 
des  changements  survenus  dans  notre  gout  public  ?  Quand 
Voltaire  Tes  ecrivit,  par  jalousie  de  poete  sans  doute — le 
pauvre  Voltaire  se  croyait  grand  poete — le  public  franqais 
pouvait  encore  lire  la  Henriade  sans  baiUer,  et  se  delectait 
^  voir  jouer  des  tragedies  platement  rimees,  dont  le  titre 
seul  aujourd'hui  nous  endort.  L'Art  Pootique  de  Boileau 
etait  alors  considere  comme  le  code  etemel  des  belles- 
lettres  ;  ce  n'est  plus  aujourd'hui  qu'un  instrument  de 
supplice  k,  I'usage  des  collegiens  de  quinze  ans,  ou,  si  vous 
voulez,  un  appareil  scientifique  qui  permet  de  mesurer  le 
degr^  d'ennui  qu'on  peut  supporter  sans  en  mourir.  Le 
public  du  XVIII°    siecle   ne  vouiait  voir    partout  que 


mesure,  civilites  et  bienseances:  c'est  un  reproche  qu'on 
fait  assez  souvent  k  nos  auteurs  modemes,  de  negliger 
quelque  peu  les  unes  et  les  autres.  Si  peut-etre,  au  cours 
de  nos  revolutions  litteraires — non  moins  profondes  que 
nos  revolutions  politiques — nous  avons  perdu  I'exquise  poli- 
tesse  de  nos  arriire-grands-peres,  en  revanche  nous  avons 
appris  a  comprendre  beaucoup  de  choses  qu'ils  meprisaient 
sans  les  connaitre. 

Ducis,  quand  il  se  mela  d'adapter  Othello  et  Macbeth, 
ecrivit  des  pieces  assez  ridicules  :  nous  sommes  les  premiers 
en  France  a  nous  en  egayer.  Mais  il  serait  juste,  au  sens 
du  mot  fair,  d'ajouter  qu'avant  Garrick  on  jouait  en 
Angleterre  des  adaptations  qui  ne  valaient  pas  beaucoup 
mieux  que  celles  de  Ducis.  Le  docteur  Johnson,  Forbes, 
et  bien  d'autres,  ne  sent  guere  plus  tendres  pour  Shake- 
speare que  Voltaire  lui-mcme.  Par  centre,  nous  sommes 
tombes  plus  que  vous  dans  I'exces  oppose.  Pour  nos 
romantiques,  Shakespeare  a  ete  simplement  un  dieu.  Ce 
qui  dans  ses  ceuvres  avait  paru  bizarre  ou  choquant  a 
leurs  predecesseurs  leur  a  semble  par  la  memo  digne 
d'une  admiration  particuliere.  Theophile  Gautier  a  ecrit 
plusieurs  pages  pour  montrer  que  1' apostrophe  :  "  Well 
said,  old  mole  !  " — que  Forbes  Eobertson  supprime  a  la 
scene,  je  crois — est  du  dernier  sublime.  Francois  Victor- 
Hugo  et  E.  Montegut  se  sent  plu  a  traduire  les  passages 
les  plus  simples  du  monde  par  des  violences  et  des 
trivialites  de  leur  crii,  qu'ils  y  decouvraient  de  bonne  foi. 
Victor-Hugo,  dans  le  volume  de  divagations  extatiques, 
ou  d'extases  divagantes,  qu'il  a  consacre  a  Shakespeare, 
I'appelle  un  homme-ocean  :  que  vous  faut-il  de  plus  ? 

Ce  temps  de  fanatisme  litteraire  est  passe.  Mais  il  n'a 
pas  ete  suivi  d'une  reaction  qui  nous  ait  ramene  a  Voltaire, 
et  nous  aimons  Shakespeare  autant  que  jamais,  quoique 
plus  sobres  dans  nos  transports.  Ce  n'est  pas  nous  qui 
retardons  d'un  siecle;  c'est  peut-('tre  vous.  Monsieur, 
dans  I'idee  que  vous  vous  faites  de  la  France  et  du  gout 
fran(;ai8.  II  m'a  semble  souvent  que  vos  compatriotes  ont 
une  tendance  d  nous  voir  tels  que  nous  etions  il  y  a  fort 
longtemps.  Ou  plutot  tels  qu'etaient  nos  emigres  de  la 
Revolution,  que  vous  avez  vus  ici,  incapables  de  rien 
oublier  comme  de  rien  apprendre,  et  gagnant  leur  vie  en 
exer(;ant  quelques  metiers  d'ancien  regime.  Avouez  le : 
pour  vous  un  Frangais  est  tou jours  plus  ou  moins  cuisinier, 
maitre  d'armes,  perruquier,  ou  professeur  de  danse  et  de 
maintien.  La  psychologie  de  ces  gens-la  ne  saurait 
admettre,  evidemment,  I'intelligence  et  I'admiration  de 
Shakespeare.  Mais  peut-etre  aussi  serait  elle  insuffisante 
a  expliquer  1' esprit  francjais  d'a  present,  renouvele  par  lo 
contact  et  I'etude  de  la  pensee  etrangere,  accoutume  aux; 
plus  grandes  audaces  par  I'exercice  illimite  du  libre 
examen,  ouvert  il  tous  les  problemes  et  agite  pour  les 
resoudre  de  passions  vehementes  et  tragiques.  Nous 
foumirions  assez  de  sujets  de  drame  a  un  nouveau  Shake- 
speare s'U  s'en  pouvait  trouver.  Voltaire  n' avait  pasvu  la 
Revolution.  Voltaire  n' etait  pas  oontemporain  de  Taine, 
d'Emile  Zola,  ni  de  I'affaire  Dreyfus. 

Veuillez  ag^oer,  Monsieur,  I'assurance  de  ma  considera- 
tion disting^ee. 
Londres:  3  Juillet,  1899.  Paul  Mantotjx. 


Literary  Disguises. 

Sir, — The  irritating  frequency  of  reviewers'  mistakes  as 
to  the  identity  of  those  who  adopt  well-known  pseudonyms 
for  their  works  tempts  me  to  invoke  the  aid  of  your 
readers  to  discover  a  remedy  for  such  ignorance. 

It  occurs  to  me  how  the  simple  employment  of  inverted 
commas  might  act  as  a  useful  indicator  and  corrective. 
But  doubtless  this  notion  might  be  vastly  improved  upon. 
Suggestions  would  be  welcomed  by  many  victims. — I 
am,  &c.,  Cecil  Clabke. 

Authors'  Club,  8.W.  :  July  25,  1899. 
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Our  Literary  Competitions. 

.    Result  of  Competition  No.  42. 

We  Mked  last  week  for  "  Literary  Learics,"  that  is  to  say,  oriticisms 
of  living  authors  in  the  manner,  more  or  leas,  of  the  following 
example  by  Father  Russell : 

Professor  B.  Yelverton  Tyrrell    . 
In  Latin  is  brisk  as  a  squirrel ; 

And  e'en  his  Greek  prose 

As  pleasantly  flows 
As  the  English  of  Lang  or  of  Birrell. 

The  bett  of  the  new  ones  is,  we  think,  the  following,  by  Miss 
Elixabcth  F.  Stevenson,  Kenton  Lodge,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  : 

Ian  Maclaben. 

Our  minister,  Ian  Maolaren, 
>  Of  copy  will  never  be  barren. 

Ju(t  a  smile  and  a  tear 

In  a  dialect  queer — 
And  he's  read  from  the  Thames  to  Loch  Garron. 

Among  the  others  are  no  fewer  than  ten  of  which  Mr.  Kipling 
is  the  subject,  most  of  their  authors  finding  "  stripling "  an 
invaluable  rhyme.    We  quote  a  few  of  the  better  "  Learics  "  ; 

Mb.  Kiplikg. 

Those  juvenile  "  Ditties  "  of  Kipling, 
Like  brooklets  ran  flashing  and  rippling  : 

.^'«K/•  laboured  and  strong 

Swirls  the  tide  of  his  song  : 
But  the  Giant  charms  less  than  the  Stripling. 

[J.  D.  A.,  Ealing.] 

There's  a  poet  called  Kipling  whose  tone, 
Though  changeful,  is  always  his  own  ; 

He's  himself  when  he  swears. 

Writes  Recessional  prayers. 
Or  picks  with  his  Agent  a  bone. 

[W.  M..  Dunkeld.] 

Miss  C.  M.  Tonge. 

Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  is  a  writer. 

Whose  stories  make  school-girls'  lives  brighter,  > 

But  her  scope  it  is  small,  ■     , 

She's  no  humour  at  all. 
So  male  readers  generally  slight  her. 

r J- D.  W,,  London.] 

Fbofessor  Saintsbuky. 

A  drawer  of  water,  a  hewer 

Of  books  that  one  wishes  were  fewer, 

A  preacher,  professor. 

Defender,  oppressor. 
In  fact,  in  one  word — a  reviewer. 

[T.  C,  Buxted.] 

Mb.  H.  D.  Traill. 

0  !  Harry,  cognomen  Traill 
May  excellent  fortune  prevail ! 

If  wit  and  good  sense 

May  procure  a  man  pence,  ' 

You  will  not  have  reason  to  fail. 

[C.  S.  0.,  Malvern.] 

Mb.  Beycb,  M.P. 

Most  pleasant  historian,  James  Bryce, 
In  English  so  brilliantly  nice  ; 

So  lucid  and  clear 

That  dull  facts  appear 
Full  of  interest,  to  charm  and  entice. 

[E.  C.  H.,  Bradford.] 

Mb.  Abcheb. 

The  best  of  all  critics  to-day 
Is  undoubtedly  W.  A., 
For  views  that  are  sound. 
And  opinions  profound. 
There  is  no  one  like  W.  A. 

[A.  M.,  London.] 


Mb.  Cbockett. 
A  novelist  named  Mr.  Crockett 
Soared  np  to  the  sky  like  a  rocket, 
Some  critics  may  say 
"  He's  not  Ukely  to  stay," 
But  they  envy  the  state  of  his  pocket. 

[H.  B.  K.,  Brockley.] 
Oh,  great  is  the  genius  of  Crockett  I 
Hit  storehouse  is  always  "  nnlockit," 
For  murders  and  feuds. 
And  troubles  of  dudes. 
He  carries  them  all  in  his  pocket ! 

[T.  J.,  Lincoln.] 

Answers  were  received  also  from  :  G.  W.,  Hull ;  C.  E.  H.,  Rich- 
mond ;  J.  A.  H.,  London  ;  P.  W.,  Hastings  ;  B.  C,  Redhill ;  E.  H., 
Stroud  ;  M'N.  A  ,  Beckenham  ;  Miss  G.,  Reigate  ;  L.  K.,  Highgate : 
W.  E.  T.,  Caterham  ;  T.  B.  D.,  Bridgwater  ;  M.  O.  K.,  Dublin  : 
F.  W.  H.,  Cardiff ;  A.  G.,  Cheltenham  :  H.  B.  P.,  London ;  E.  M., 
London ;  B.  B.,  Birmingham  ;  S.  F.  C.  B,,  London  ;  H.  P.  B., 
Glasgow  ;  A.  A.,  London  ;  M.  P.,  Nutfield. 


Competition  No.  43. 

This  is  the  time  for  anything  rather  than  serious  reading  :  the 
time  for  swimming  and  rowing  and  basking  and  playing  cricket 
and  living  the  outdoor  life.  A  little  reading  is  pleasant,  of  course, 
but  if  ever  there  was  a  season  for  not  desiring  book?  as  books — 
books  in  the  aggregate — it  is  now.  Hence  this  is  eminently  the 
time  to  express  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  reading.  We  offer  a 
prize  of  a  guinea  for  the  best  verses  against  books.  We  leave  metre 
and  form  to  competitors,  who  may  be  as  brief  as  they  like,  but 
must  not  exceed  24  lines. 

RULBB, 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  August  1.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
coupon  to  be  found  in  the  second  column  of  p.  120  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  We  wish  to  impress  on  competitors 
that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much  facilitated  when  one  side 
only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is  also  important  that  names 
— both  Christian  name  and  surname — and  addresses  should  always 
be  given :  we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers.  Competitors 
sending  more  than  one  attempt  at  solution  must  accompany 
each  attempt  with  a  separate  coupon,  or  stamps  for  the  same  ; 
otherwise  the  first  to  be  looked  at  will  alone  be  considered. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  July  27. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Gilbert  (G.  H.),  The  Student's  Lite  of  Paul    (Macmillan)  net    6^ 

Nicoll  (W.  R.),  The  Expositor,  Vol.  IX (Hodder  i  Stongtlon)    7/8 

POETRY. 
Machar  (A,  M.),  Lays  of  the  "True  North"  (Stock) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

WUson  (W.),  The  State  :  Elements  of  Historical  and  Practical  Politics 

(Isbister)    7,6 

Cussons  (J.),  A  Glance  at  Current  Historj-  (Cussons  :  Gleu  Allen,  Va.) 

Murison  (A.  F,),  King  Robert  the  Bruce , (Oliphant)     1,16 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

LindleJ  (P.),  Tonriat  Guide  to  the  Continent  (Great  Eastern  Railway  Co.)    6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Ljde  (L.  W.),  The  Arc  of  Drake (Black)    10 

Auden  (H.  W.),  Greek  Ptose  Phra8e-Bo(jk    (Blackwood)    3/6 

PresBland  (A,  J.)  and  Twecdie  (C),  Elementary  Trigonometry 

(Oliver  &  Boyd)    2/6 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Louie  (H.),  A  Handbook  of  Gold  Milling     (Miicmillftu)  net  10/0 

Pike  (H.l,  Life's  Borderland  and  Beyond (Simpkiu  Marshall)    3/ti 

Allbutt  (T.  C),  A  System  of  Medicine     (vucmillan)  net  25/0 

A  Guide  to  the  Department  of  ij reek  end  Roman  Antiquities 

(British  Museum)     6d. 
Handbook  ofBritith,  Continental,  and  Canadian  Universities 

(Macmillanl    3/0 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation,  T^o  2  .(Mnn-ay) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Whymper  (E.),  A  Guide  to  Zermatt     (Hurray)  net  8/0 

Whymper  (E.),  A  Guide  to  Ghamounii  and  the  Range  of  Mont  Blanc 

(Murray)  net  3/0 

Damiestcter  (A.),  An  Historical  French  Grammar (MavmillHu)  12/6 

Lindsay  (B.),  An  Introriuctinn  tn  the  Studj' of  Zotilogy (SonTienschein)  O'O 

■Shakespeare,  Eversley  Kdition,  Vol.  VII «  .  ...(Macmillan)  5/0 

Herrick,  Hcspcrides,  Temple  Classics,  2  vols (Dent)eHOli  1/6 

•j^*  New  Novth  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 
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Announcements. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Lionel  Deele's  book  on  the  French 
Army,  which  will  lose  nothing  in  interest  by  appearing  on  the 
eve  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  in  Bennes,  will  throw  an  unexpected 
light  upon  the  "  lamentable  "  condition  of  the  French  Army  of 
to-day  which  made  the  whole  disgraceful  affaire  possible, 
Mr.  Decle  served  for  some  years  as  a  private  soldier  in  one  of 
the  chief  cavalry  regiments.  Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  the 
book  shortly  under  the  title  Trooper  3809. 

Mr.  Arnold  White  was  commissioned  by  Baron  Hirsch  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe  in  connexion  with  his  Jewish  colonisation  scheme 
for  the  Argentine  Republic.  His  report  takes  the  shape  of 
a  volume  on  the  whole  condition  in  Western  civilisation  of 
the  Jewish  race,  which  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann  at 
the  beginning  of  next  month. 

Messrs.  Metiiuen  are  about  to  publish  a  completely  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  Life  of  E.  8.  Hawker.  The 
book,  which  is  known  as  The  Vicar  of  Morwewtout,  has  be«n 
out  of  print  for  many  years,  and  has  been  practically  iinobtain- 
able  in  England.  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  carefully  revised  the 
book,  and  it  will  be  published  at  the  popular  price  of  33.  6d. 


Messrs.  METHUElf  will  publish  this  week  A  Constitutional 
and  Political  History  of  Borne,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Taylor,  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Taylor  succeeded 
Mr.  Walter  Wren  in  the  well-known  establishment  at  Powis- 
square. 

The  same  firm  will  publish  in  a  few  days  a  new  book  by 
Mr.  Eden  Philpotts,  the  author  of  T!ie  Children  of  the  Mist, 
&c.,  entitled  The  Human  Boy.  In  this  volume  of  stories  Mr, 
Eden  Philpotts  elaborates  his  own  theory  of  schoolboy  humour. 

The  Empress  Frederick  has  accepted  a  copy  of  Lives  and 
Times  of  the  Early  Valois  Queens,  which  the  author,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Beame,  has  lately  sent  her. 

A  SECOND  edition  of  The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken  will 
be  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company  in  America. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  will  publish  in 
a  day  or  two  a  volume  by  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  entitled 
British  Policy  in  South  Africa,  reproducing  in  a  revised  form 
the  author's  articles  on  "  The  Crisis  "  which  lately  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post. 

Mr.  Grant  Richards  is  about  to  publish  two  volumes  of 
Wagner's  letters — Wayner''s  Letters  to  Wesendonck  and  Wayner's 
Letters  to  Keckel.  In  each  case  the  translation  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  William  Ashton  Ellis. 


A  WORD=BOOK 


AND 


A   FACT=BOOK. 


MR.    JOHN    LONG'S 

NEW    LIST. 


THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY  is  a  fact- 
book  and  word-book  combined.  It  ia  a  new 
work  on  a  new  plan — giving,  for  the  first 
time,  every  form  of  spelling,  pronunciation, 
and  nsag-e known,  whether  Eoglish,  American, 
Australian,  provincial  or  colloquial.  It  con- 
Bints  of  eight  Bumptuoag  volumes ;  7,000 
large  quarto  pages  ;  500,000  definitions  ;  7,500 
illustrations ;  300,000  qnotations ;  and  the 
editorial  cost,  alone,  of  the  work  was  more 
than  £200,000. 

THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY  is  issued 
by  the  Timei  upon  the  plan  of  monthly 
payments  which  proved  so  successful  in  the 
case  of  the  Times  Reprint  of  the  Ency- 
olo(:a'dia  Britannica.  Specimen  pages,  order 
forms,  and  full  information  may  be  obtained, 
gratia  and  post  free,  upon  application  to  the 
MANAGER  of  the  TIMES,  Printing  House 
Square,  London,  E.G.  Copies  of  the  Dictionary 
in  the  various  styles  of  binding  may  be 
examined  at  the  Office  of  the  Times  ;  at  the 
Advertising  Agency  of  Messrs.  STREET  & 
CO.  164,  Piccadilly  ;  or  at  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  CSAPPELL  &  CO.,  Pianoforte 
Mannfactarers,  50,  Kew  Bond  Street.  At 
any  of  these  three  addresses  orders  may  be 
booked. 


Second  Large  Edition  of 
MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON'S   NEW   NOVBU 

THE   CRAZE   OF   CHRISTINA. 

Art  vellum,  gilt,  6e. 
"  An  amnsing  book  is  always  sure  of  a  welcome- 
and  'The  Craze  of  Christina'  should  be  popular 
Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  hits  upon  a  genuinely  comic 
idea,  and  she  develops  it  with  skill.  Mm.  Lovett 
Cameron  means  to  entertain  her  readers,  and  enter- 
tain them  she  does."— l'A«  World. 


ESME   STUART'S   NEW    NOVEL. 

IN    THE    DARK. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Sent  to  Coventry,"  &c.    Art 
vellnm,  gilt,  68. 


T.  W.  SPEIGHT'S  NEW   NOVEL. 

THE  CRIME   IN   THE  WOOD. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Doom  of  Siva,"  &c.    In 
striking  picture  cover,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Od. 


WILLIAM    8.    WALKER'S    NEW    BOOK. 

FROM  the  LAND  of  the  WOMBAT. 

By  the  Author  of  "  When  the  Mopukc  Calls,"  &c. 
In  striliing  picture  cover,  cloth  gilt,  38.  ed.  Fully 
Illustrated. 


a   Q.   CHATTERTON'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

THE  SPORT  of  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Art  vellum,  Kilt,  38.  6d. 
Athenttum. — "  The  book  is  interewting  and  clever 
throughout,  and  has  good  literature  in  it." 


A    NEW  EDITION. 

THE  STORY  OF  A 

CAMPAIGN  ESTATE 


By  ROBERT  THYNNE,  Author  of  ' 
days,"  4o.    Cloth  gilt,  68. 


Irish  Holi- 


London :  JOHN  LONG,  6,  Ohandos  8t.,Strand 


PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENTS  TO  "THE  ACADEMY. " 

The  fMrnoing  have  appeared,  and  the  numbers  containing  them  can  still  be  obtained;  or 
Complete  Sets  may  be  had  separately  for  3s.  6d. : — 


BEN  JONSON. 
JOHN   KEATS. 
SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
TOM  HOOD. 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
ROBERT  LOUIS 

STEVENSON. 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS  l)E  QUINCEY. 
LEIGH   HUNT. 
LORD  MACAULAY. 
ROBERT  80UTHEY. 
8.  T,  COLERIDGE. 


CHARLES  LAMB. 
:  MICHAEL  DEAYTON. 
I  WALTER  SAVAGE 
1  LANDOR. 

I  SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
I  EDMUND  WALLER. 
I  WILKIE  COLLINS. 

JOHN  MILTON. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

CHARLES   DARWIN. 

ALFRED,  LORD 

TENNYSON. 

HENRY   WAUSWORTH 


ANDREW  MARVELL. 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PEKCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 
JONATHAN    SWIFT. 
WILLIAM  MAKEPKaCE 

THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 
ALEXANDER  POPE. 
DOUGLAS  JERROLU. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 


LONGFELLOW.    HENEIK  IBSEN. 


LONGMANS   &  CO/8   LIST. 

3vo,  ISs. 

THE    SIX    SYSTEMS    OF 
INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

By  the  Right  Hon. 

F.  MAX  MtJLLEE,  K.M., 

Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION. 

LEDDY      MARGE  T. 

By  L.  B.  WALFOED, 

Author    of    "  Mr.    Smith,"    &c. 
Crown  8vo,  28.  6d. 

Spectator.—"  Mie.  Walford  has  seldom  given  us 
anything  better  than  this  picture  of  a  lovable  yet 
unconventional  old  age." 

Pall  Mall  Oazette.—  "  An  ideal  story  to  read  on  a 

sunny  afternoon  under  an  apple  tree A  story  which 

does  one  good." 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE 
"  SIL  VER  LIBRARY.  " 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

By  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir    G.    0.    TREVELYAN,    Bart. 
New  Impression.    Crown  Hvo,  ;)s.  Bd. 

LIFE   AND   LETTERS   OF 
ERASMUS. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FEOUDE. 

New  ImpreBBion.    Crown  8vo,  as.  (Jd. 

LONGMANS,    GREEN     &    CO., 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombaf. 

An  American  Transport 
in  the  Crimean  War. 


By  Capt.  CODMAN. 

This  work  ia  particularly  interesting  to 
BtudentH  of  naviil  warfare.  '*  Capt.  Cixlman 
relates  hie  expeiiouces  of  an  American 
Chartered  Transport  in  the  Crimean  War. 
The  Crimean  War  ia  the  connecting  link 
between  old  and  modem  methods  of  warfare." 
Frontispiece.     198  pp.     Price  3a.  6d. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 
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0ATAL0QUE8. 


WILLIAMS        k.      NOBQATE, 
niPOBTns  or  roBnoH  bookb. 

4,  HMiMt*  BtnM,  Oonat  Owdaa.  M,  Sooth  rndartok  8t. 
MlBbufh,  ud  r,  Bnrf  BtiMt,  Oxford. 


OATALOeUKS  potl.lm  «  appUwUon. 

FOREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 
promptUr  tuppUod  on  mod«nt«  terms. 
CATALOeOSS  oB  appUMtlon. 

DULAn    *    00.,   m.    80H0    SdDABB. 


MPOMAHT.-eElIITIKa  ART  PUBM8HIH0. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &o. 
-KINO,  SELL  t  RAILTON.  Ltoltpl.  Mfh-clMi 
t>r1at«n  «nd  PuWUher.,  12,  Ooub h  Sqimro.  *.  Bolt  Court,  FlMt 
Btr»*,B.C.,h»»«ip«ol»lij-balltkot»r3r»"i"  other  (a«tM«chlnM 
for  vrinttiK  lUu«r»l«l  or  other  FublioaUoni  end  •peoteiyr-bullt 
lu£io«  for  (met  lolding  ud  oorering  a,  ID,  at,  or  n-page 
Jonnule  at  oae  operetloo. 

AdTiee  end  aasUteooe  glveo  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
RawJonmale. 

Fadlitiee  upon  the  promisee  (or  Editorial  OOoea  free.  Adrer- 
tUng  and  Publishing  Departmente  conducted. 

Telephone  am.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

BOOKS  WANTED,  at  Prices  affixed.— 
"Snob  and  Gownsman."  IsaMU,  jCS.-'lhe  Germ," 
1850.  £1— "Old  Paris,"  1878.  f2.-"  The  lover's  Tale, '  ISlt.  £5. 
-  Borrows'  "  Wild  Wale.,-  18(i2.  £1  -More's  "Aliw  m  18M."  £3, 
— Titmarsh's  "  Comic  Tales, "  1841.  £6.—"  Queen  Slab.  1813,  £< . 
-•'  AUc«  in  Wouderlancl,"  ISiib,  £S.-"  Pauline :  a  I  ragincnt, 
1833.  £80.  2.C00  Books  Wanted  at  fancy  prices.  List  free.- 
EDWARD  BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  Birmingham., 

LITERARY  RESEARCH. —  A  GenHeman, 
olperienced  In  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  asslBtanoe  in  Literary  Re- 
■asirch,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
nndtttaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  —  Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  D*i.i.as,  5,  Fumival  Street,  Loudon,  E.O. 

TTPE-WBlTiNG    promptiy   and   accurately 
done.     lod.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multi.Copiee.-Addree«,  Misi  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Orescent,  N.  W. 

THE  SOLICITORS' TYPEWRITING  CO., 
IISB,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  type  AUTHORS'  MSS.  in. 
telUgeutly  and  Quickly.  Special  rates  (or  contracts.  Typing 
Jn  foreign  languages. 

ESTABLISHED    ISEl. 

IBKBECK        BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CDRRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini, 
mum  monthly  balancee,  when  not  drawn  below  £1 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  o(  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDINa   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOB  TWO  GOnfK&S  FEB  MONTH. 


B 


U 


NIVBRSITY     of     GLASGOW, 


OIIAIR    OF    niSTORY. 

Tlie  University  Court  o(  the  Pnlver»ity  o(  Glasgow  will  at  an 
early  date  prooeni  to  APPOINT  a  PROFESSOR  to  occupy  the 
above  Chair  in  this  Univereity,  recently  rendered  vacant. 

The  ProfeaKT  will  be  re<)Ulred  to  enter  on  his  duties  as  from 
1st  October  nexi,'from  which  date  the  appointment  will  take 

'  The'  normal  isaary  of  the  Chair  Is  £900.  sniijrct  to  §  VHI.  (21 
I  and  (31  o(  Onlinaaw  No. '».  The  appointment  is  made  ad  sUxm 
uul  mltioat.  and  earrlM  with  it  the  right  tJ  a  pension  on  con- 
ditions prcscribe<i  l>y  ordinance.  .  .  J  ,.  .„ 
E^t'h  aiiplicaiit  should  lodge  witli  the  undeiligned,  who  will 
(uniish  any  (urther  information  desired,  twenty  copies  of  his 
applicatiou  and  twenty  copies  of  any  teetimonUls  he  may 
deeile  to  submit,  on  or  before  13th  Septemlier  next. 

ALAN  E.  CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary  o(  the  Glasgow  University  Court. 
»1,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 


ROYAL     ACADEMY     of     ARTS, 
LAST    WEEK. 
The   BXHlBrrlON    will    CLOSE    on   the   EVENING  of 
MONDAY.  Alocsi  7. 


R 


OYAL     ACADEMY     df     ARTS. 


EVENING  EXHIBITION. 
The  EXHIBITION  will  t>e  OPEN  in  the  EVENING  from 
MONDAY,  JcLvai,  to  MONDAT.  August  T  (Bauk  Holiday), 
from  7.30  to  10.30.  AdmiBsion.  «d.  Catalogue,  «d.  On  BANK 
HOLIDAY,  the  admiseiou  throughout  the  day  will  be6d.,  on 
other  days  it  will  be  as  usual. 


COLLEGE  of  PRECEPTORS,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  W.C.— The  Council  of  the  College  of  I'reeeiitors 
will  shortly  proceed  to  the  AI'I'OINTMKNT  of  im  additional 
EXAMISEK  in  MATHEMATIC8  and  an  additional  EX- 
AMINER in  GERMAN.  Candidates  must  be  Ciraduates  (with 
a  prefert'ni:e  to  those  who  have  taken  high  Honours),  and 
should  have  liad  considerahle  exiierience  in  Teacliing.— Appli- 
cations (twenty  copies),  stating  age,  experience,  &c..  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  not  later  than  August  31. 
If  testimonials  are  sent  they  should  be  not  more  than  three  in 
number,  and  twenty  copies  of  each  should  be  forwarded. 

C.  R.  HODGSON.  B.A.,  Secretary. 


MnDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


THE 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTBBED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


BIEKBECK  FKEEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

rOB   riVK  SBIIXIMOS  PER  HOHTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANAOK,wlthfuUpartlonlars,  post  free 
FBANCIS  HATENSCaOFT,  Manager. 

A  Thin  Cocoa. 

EPPS'S 

The  ehoicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natunil  Cocoa  on  being 
subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their 
eicets  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  powder- a  pro- 
duct which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  coii- 
slstecce  of  t«a,of  which  it  is  now  with  many,  beneficially  taking 
the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant. 
supplies  the  nevded  enet^'  without  unduly  exciting  tlie  system. 
Sold  only  in  labelled  tins.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  of  your 
tradesman,  a  tin  will  be  sent  post  free  for  U  stamps. —|Jahks 

rrs  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homosopathio  Chemistfi,  London. 

COCOA 
_^    ESSENCE 

The  Old  Seriet  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  lit,  completed  a  volume. 

■  The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratU  on  appli- 
cation to  tite  PuUither. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE    DEPAETMENT, 

Many  Thoosanil  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOK 

BIHTHDAT    AND     WEDDING 
PBESENTS. 


RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY'S 

LIST. 


30   to   34,    NEW  OXFORD    STRBST  ; 

2«,   Brompton    Road,    S.W.;    48,    Queen  Victoria 

Stireet,  E.C.,  Lohdos  ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barlun  Arcade,  MaircHiBigE. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

No.  43. 

All  readtr*  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
118)  must  cut  out  this  Cotton 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


THE    SUPPER 
OF  THE  LORD. 

By  HANDLEY  C.  G.  MOULE,  D.D., 
Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Fellow 
of  St.  Catharine's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Hon.  Cliaplain  to  the  Queen. 
Price  3d.,  on  good  paper  and  in  cover, 
or  in  a  special  cheap  form,  Id.  net^ 

"  A  very  able  statement  of  the  controrcrflr." .. 

Spectatar, 

"  For  the  iierfect  urbanity  and  the  *!ho^srly'Biji)if.y 
with  which  he  presents  his  case,  we  b*vb  tidthhlg  tut 
ptMse."—Olasgouj  Herald. 

"  An  excellent  text-t)Oolc  for  class-mcetinga  and 
Bible-claMes."— JfeWiodwt  Times. 


GOD    FIRST ; 

OE, 

Hester  Needbam's  Work  in  Sumatra. 

Her  Letters  and  Diaries  arranged  by 
MARY  ENFIELD.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  late  Miss  S.  G.  STOCK.  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.  Crown  8to,  3s.  6d., 
cloth  boards. 

"  It  cannot  but  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  a^ 
concerned  to  further  the  proj^ress  or  missioaary 
enterprise  ahTOJxd."— Scotsman. 

"  One  cannot  but  admire  her  pluck  and  serenity  tn 
very  trying  circumstances. "—Giosffoa;  Herald. 

"  A  pathetic  narrative  of  Rreat  suffering  endured 
not  with  patience  only,  but  with  the  most  conQdent 
hope." — Spectator. 

UNSEAL 

THE    BOOK. 

Practical  Wofds  for  Plain  Readers  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Mrs.  ASHLEY 
CABUS-WILSON  (Maey  L.  G.  Petbie, 
B.A.).    Crown  8vo,  2s.,  cloth  boards. 

"  There  is  a  fine  freedom  in  the  author's  methods 
and  recommendations,  the  result  of  distinguishinir 
the  matter  from  the  spirit  of  Scripture.  We  shall 
lose  no  time  by  reading  this  book,  though  it  is  often 
loet  lime  to  read  books  about  the  Bible  and  leave  the 
Bible  itself  unread.  And  it  is  so  saturated  with  clever 
modern  examples  of  the  misl^kes  that  are  made  in 
misreading  the  Bible,  that  Che  reading  of  it  is  a 
very  great  delight."— .fixpo»i<orj^  Times, 

"  Will  prove  useful  and  suggestive  to  Sonday-schgo 
teacheis.''— 5'co<»man. 


RAMBLES 

WITH 

NATURE 

STUDENTS. 

By  Mrs.  BRIGHTWEN.  Author  of 
"  Wild  Nature  Won  by  Kiudnese,"  &o. 
With  130  lUtistrations.  Lirge  crown 
8vo,  5s.,  cloth  boards,  gilt  eJges. 

"  An  admirable  little  guide  for  aU  who  are  weary  of 
bricks  and  mortar." — Academy. 

"  A  book  which  will  help  both  teacher  and  pupil  to 
see,  and  thus  open  up  a  new  world  fur  observation, 
experiment,  and  research."— .Bcfto. 

"Well  written,  well  printed,  and  capitally  illog- 
trated."— Zt'«ra<Kre, 

"A  work  of  this  kind  is  worth  many  tomes  of.  the 
kind  which  unfortunately  olteu  do  duty  for  school 
reward8."^G/a»(70U!  HeraUt, 

Pubiishtd  at  56,  Paternoster  RjW,  Londpn. 
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SIXPENNY  BOOKS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 


MACMILLAN  &  GO'S 
Sixpenny  Series. 


LATEST  addition: 

THE  FOREST  LOVERS 

A  Romance. 

BY  MAURICE   HEWLETT. 


PREVIOUSLY    PUBLISHED. 
BY  LORD  TENNYSON. 

POEMS,  including 

IN  MEMORIAM. 
MAUD,  THE  PRINCESS, 

ENOCH  ARDEN,  and  other  Poems 

BY  FLORENCE  MONTGOJIEEY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

A  CIGARETTE  MAKER'S 

ROMANCE. 
A  ROMAN  SINGER. 

MR.  ISAACS:  a  Tale  of  Modern  India. 

BY    LEWIS    CARROLL. 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN 

WONDERLAND. 

With  42  lUuatrationa  by  John  Tens i el. 

THROUGH  the  LOOKING-GLASS 

and 

WHAT  ALICE  FOUND  THERE. 

With  50  lUastrations  by  John  Tbnnisl. 

BY  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

THE  COURTSHIP  OF 

MORRICE  BUCKLER. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

DOVE  IN  THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 

BY  THE  RT.  HON.  SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK, 
BART.,  JI.P.,  &c. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE. 

BY  W.  E.  NOBRIS. 

MY  FRIEND  JIM. 

BY  T,  HUGHES. 

TOM  BROWN  S  SCHOOLDAYS. 

BY  CHARLES  KING3LEY. 

WESTWARD  HO! 

HYPATIA. 

ALTON  LOCKE. 

YEAST. 

HEREWARD  THE  WAKE. 

TWO  YEARS  AGO 


THE  SILENCE  OF 
DEAN  MAITLAND. 

By     MAXWELL     GRAY. 


I  i  FRESH  DEPARTORE  I«  PUBLISHING. 


OTHER  SIXPENNY  COPYRieHT  BOOKS,  suitable 
for  Holiday  and  General  Reading,  an : 

By    H.    RIDER    HAGGARD. 

She:   a    History    of  Adventure. 

By    GEORGE    MEREDITH. 

The   Ordeal    of  Richard    Feverel. 

By    BEATRICE    HARRADEN. 
Ships    that    Pass    in    the    Night. 

By    Mrs.    HUMPHRY    WARD. 
Robert    Elsmere. 

I  By    RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

I  Departmental  Ditties,  and  other  Verses. 

'  By    A.    CONAN    DOYLE. 

'  Adventkires   of  Sherlock   Holmes. 

Memoirs   of  Sherlock   Holmes. 

The   Sign   of  Four. 

By  H.  S.  MORRISON. 
A   Yankee   Boy's  Success. 

Being  an  Account  of  how  an  American  Lad 
Worked  his  Way  through  Europe.  With  7  lUua- 
trationp,  and  an  Introduction  by  CHAUNCEY  M. 
DEi-EW. 

By  the  late  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 
The  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture. 

A  Seriea  of  Old  Testament  Studies. 


Price  SIXPENCE  each. 

At  all  Bookstalls  or  Newsagents;  or  post  free  from 
the  Publishers  fur  iiiGaTPKNCB. 


GEORGE   NBWNBS,    Ltd., 
7  to  12,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 

POPULAR      EDITIONS. 

Set   in   new   type,    medium   8vo,    6d.   each; 
cloth,  Is.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Hen.    B; 

Waltbk  Besant. 

Tlie    Golden    Butterfly.     By    Waltbb 
Besant  and  James  Kice. 

The  Deemster.    By  Hall  Gains. 

Sliadow  of  a  Crime.    By  Hall  Caine. 

Antonina.    By  Wilkie  Colliks. 

Tlie  Moonstone.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Woman  in  White.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Dead  Secret.    By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Moths.    By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.    By  Odida. 

By  Proxy.    By  James  Payn. 

Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie  John- 
stone.   By  Chables  Beadb. 

The   Cloister   and   the    Hearth.     By 

Cuahles  Readb. 

"It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend."    By 
Charles  Beade. 

Hard  Cash.    By  Chables  Rbade. 


MACMILLAN  k  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


London:     CHATTO    &    WINDU8, 
111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.O. 

See  alto  next  page  fur  List  of  Messrs. 
CASHELL  .j-  CO:S  SIXPENNY 
BOOKS. 


A  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVEL 
FOR  SIXPENCE. 


TJE  NOVELIST. 

IllESSES.  METHUEN  are  making 
an  interesting  experiment.  Many- 
reprints  of  popular  novels  have  been 
issued  at  Sixpence,  but  no  NEW 
book  by  an  author  of  high  repute  has 
been  published  at  that  price.  Messrs 
Methuen  have  just  commenced  the 
issue  of  a  monthly  series  of  New 
Fiction,  under  the  general  title  of 
"THE  NOVELIST."  Each  number 
contains  a  complete  story  or  set  of 
stories  by  an  author  of  high  reputa- 
tion, and  is  as  long  and  as  good  as  the 
popular  Six-shilling  novel  of  to-day. 
The  books  are  admirably  printed,  in 
good  type,  on  good  paper,  and  are 
most  attractively  bound  in  a  cover 
specially  designed  in  green  and 
crimson. 

I.  DEAD   MEN 

TELL   NO   TALES. 

E.  W.  HOBNUNG.  [Ready. 

II.  JENNIE  BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 

ROBERT  BARB.  [Iteady. 

III.  THE  INOA'S  TREASURE. 

ERNEST  GLANVILLE.         {Beady. 

IV.  A  SON  OP  THE  STATE. 

W.  PErr  RIDGE.  [August, 

V.  FURZE  BLOOM. 

S.  BARING-GOULD.        [September. 

VI.  BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

C,  GLEIG.  [  OHoler. 

As  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
these  New  Sixpenny  Novels,  the 
public  are  requested  to  place  their 
orders  at  once  with  their  Booksellers 
or  Newsagents.  .r 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Magnificent  Presentation 
Volumes. 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION   TO 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


NOW   READY.    Complete   in  Two   Handsome 
Volumes,  price  gs.  each. 

The  Queen's  Empire. 

A  Pictorial  Record  in  which  the  Modes  of  Govern- 
ment, National  Institutions,  Forms  of  Worship, 
Methods  of  Travel,  Sports,  Recreations,  Occupa- 
tions, and  Home  Life  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Empire  are  faithfully  and  vividly  portrayed. 
With  about 

700    MAGNIFICENT    ILLUSTRATIONS, 

beautifully  reproduced  from  authentic  Photographs, 
and  printed  on  Plate  Paper,  with  Descriptive  Text. 

Th»  Graphic  uys:  "Messrs.  Cossell  t  Oompuiy  are  indeed  to  be  con- 
grralalabed  on  the  publication  of  such  a  work,  happy  alike  in  conception  and 
cxecntion,  for  It  can  with  safety  be  said  that  no  other  book  brings 
home  to  the  reader  more  vividly  the  true  character  of  our  Empire, 
and  what  a  powerful  agency  It  is  in  the  progress  and  civilisation  of 
the  world." 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Price  los   6d. 

The  Queen's  London. 

Containing  nearly  500  Exquisite  Views  of  London 
and  its  Environs,  together  with  a  fine  series  of 
Pictures  of  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  Procession. 

The  Tiities  aayti:  "A  fascinating  collection  of  photograplis,  several 
hundreds  in  number,  illustrating  buildings  and  scenes  taken  tbroaghout 
London  and  the  suburbs,  at  once  very  varied  and  very  well  chosen." 


Complete  in  One  Volume.     Price  gs. 

Pictorial  England 

and  Wales. 

With  upwards  of  320  Beautiful  Illustrations 
prepared  from  Copyright  Photographs. 

The  Pall  Mall  Qasette  says :  "  Here  are  some  320  beautiful  pictures  costing 
each  of  Ihem  only  the  fraction  of  a  farthing.  Scenes  of  historic  interest  and 
picturesque  siwts  (some  of  them  still  virgin  of  the  tourist)  are  included,  and 
the  Ijlockn  in  almost  every  case  are  creditable  to  both  photographers  and 
engravem. 


HOVELS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 


BY    R.    L 

Libr&ry  Edition,  63.  each  ; 
TREASURE  ISLAND. 
KIDNAPPED. 
CATRIONA. 

The  MASTER  of   BALLAN 
TRAE. 


STEVENSON. 

Popalkr  Edition,  39.  6d.  each. 

ISLAND     NIGHTS'    ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 
The  BLACK  ARROW. 
The   WRECKER.      By  E.  L. 

Stevenson  and    Lluyd  Os- 

BOURNB. 


BY  Q.  (A.  T.  QUILLER-COUOH). 

WANDERING  HEATH.    58.        The     ASTONISHING     HIS- 
DEAD  MAN'S  ROCK.    58.  TORY  of  TROY  TOWN.   58. 

"I  SAW  THREE  SHIPS."  Ss.     The  DELECTABLE  DUCHY. 
NOUGHTS  and  CROSSES.  63.        ss. 
The  SPLENDID  SPUR.    5a.      I  LA :  a  Love  Story.    3e.6d. 
The  BLUE  PAVILIONS.    58.    I 


BY    FRANK 

TheGIRLatCOBHURST.  68. 
MRS.      CLIFF'S     YACHT. 

Ai.  6d. 


STOCKTON. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  CAP- 
TAIN HORN.    3s.  6d. 
POMONA'S  TRAVELS.    3b.  6d. 


BY    J.    M. 

SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY.    6b.  | 


BARRIE. 

The  LITTLE  MINISTER. 


68. 


BY  STANLEY   WEYMAN. 


The  MAN  In  BLACK.    38. 6d. 
The    STORY    of     FRANCIS 
CLUDDE.    OS. 


FROM  the  MEMOIRS  of  a 
MINISTER  of  FRANCE.   6s. 


BY    MAX    PEMBERTON. 


The  GARDEN  of  SWORDS. 

63. 

KRONSTADT.    6b. 
A  PURITAN'S  WIFE.    6s. 
The    IMPREGNABLE   CITY. 
Popular  Edition.     3s.  6d. 


The  SEA-WOLVES.     Popular 

Edition.  3s.  6d. 
The  IRON  PIRATE.    Popular 

Edition.  38,  6d. 
The    LITTLE    HUGUENOT. 

18.  Gd. 


BY    RIDER    HAGGARD. 

KING   SOLOMON'S   MINES.     3a.  6d. 

BY  ANTHONY    HOPE. 

FATHER    STAFFORD.     Sa.  6d. 


BY    E.  W. 

SOME  PERSONS  UNKNOWN. 

68. 

YOUNG  BLOOD.    68. 


HORNUNG. 

MY  LORD  DUKE.    fe. 
The  ROGUE'S  MARCH.    6a. 
"TINY  LUTTRELL."    38. 6d. 


BY    W.    CLARK    RUSSELL. 

WHAT  CHEER  I   Ss.  6d.  |    LIST,  YE  LANDSMEN  I  38. 6d. 

SIXPENNY  IdITIONS  OF  POPULArIoYELS. 

UEADY  SHORTLY. 
THE  IRON  PIRATE.    By  Max  Pbmbebton. 
ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 
THE  WRECKER.    By  R.  L.  Stevknson  and  Lloyd  Osbournk. 
LIST.  YE  LANDSMEN  !    By  W.  Clabk  Russbll. 
THE  MASTER  of  BALLANTRAE.    By  E.  L.  Stevbnson. 
KIDNAPPED.    By  E.  L.  Stevesson. 
CATRIONA.    By  E.  L.  Stevesson. 
TREASURE  ISLAND.    By  E.  L.  Stevenson.    Illnatrated. 
KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES.     By  Eideb  Haguaed. 
DEAD  MAN'S  ROCK.    By  Q. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melboui-ne. 
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Price  Threepence. 

[Registered  as  a  Newspaper^ 


The  Literary  Week. 

The  new  London  daily  paper  of  whicli  we  spoke 
recently  may  possibly  be  called  The  Illustrated  Baily 
Press.  This  title,  however,  lacks  the  crispness  which  is 
essential  to  the  name  of  a  daily  necessity  in  these  times, 
and  it  will,  for  its  own  sake  we  trust,  be  curtailed.  Mean- 
while the  Bookman  hints  at  two  other  projected  morning 
papers  for  London — one  to  proceed  from  the  house  of 
Pearson,  with  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  as  editor,  and  the  other 
with  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  chair.  But  we  cannot  believe  in 
the  latter  appointment  at  all,  nor  indeed  can  the  Bookman. 


A  NOVEL  on  the  Dreyfus  Case  is  not,  it  seems,  in  M. 
Zola's  programme  after  all.  He  told  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News  that  he  should  write  nothing 
about  the  Case,  "  unless  it  were  a  naked  story,  without 
the  faintest  tinge  of  romance,  or  any  attempt  to  dramatise, 
and  this  would  be  for  posthumous  papers,  to  be  published 
when  the  Affair  is  almost  forgotten ;  a  perfectly  sober 
treatment  alone  would  be  admissible — the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 


The  publication  of  the  book  called  W.  G.  may,  when 
taken  into  consideration  with  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace's  newspaper 
articles  now  being  syndicated  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
literary  activity  of  other  prominent  cricketers,  cause  the 
lover  of  cricket  serious  uneasiness.  If,  as  has  been 
asserted,  intense  literary  activity  precedes  the  fall  of 
nations,  may  it  not  as  certainly  precede  the  decadence 
of  a  pastime  ?  Personally,  we  view  without  pleasure  the 
pubUcity  now  given  to  cricket.  It  is  diificult  to  believe  that 
a  game  which  was  originally  intended  to  be  amusement  for 
twenty-two  active  players  should  rightly  become  entertain- 
ment for  thousands  of  passive  onlookers,  to  say  nothing  of 
countless  readers.  The  energy  expended  in  watching 
cricket  and  writing  about  cricket  is  out  of  all  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  energy  spent  in  the  game  itself.  This 
must  be  wrong.  There  is,  however,  money  in  it ;  so  much 
so  that  we  expect  to  hear  soon  that  an  enterprising  literary 
agent  has  set  up  a  kiosk  at  Lord's  in  order  to  be  on  hand 
to  engage  the  services  of  the  latest  big  scorer. 


But  this  is  merely  a  private  moan.  If  any  man  has 
earned  the  right  to  take  to  the  pen  it  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace, 
who  abstained  from  it  until  he  had  done  marvellous  things 
in  the  field  ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  include 
his  book  in  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  cricket  writing. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  a  good  book,  and  we  would 
that  all  cricket  books  were  as  good,  and  that  all  writers  on 
cricket  had  as  long  a  record  at  their  backs  before  they 
took  to  literature. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bume-Jones  Memorial 
Fund,  who  were  charged  with  the  selection  of  a  picture  to 
represent  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones  in  the  National  Gallery, 
have  secured  the  offer  of  "  King  Cophetua  and  the 
Beggar  Maid."  This  picture  belongs  to  the  executors  of 
the  Earl  of  Whamcliffe,  who  have  agreed  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Court  of  Chancery)  to  sell  it  to  the  Com- 


mittee for  the  sum  of  £6,500.  The  funds  already  sub- 
scribed and  acknowledged  amount  to  about  £4,000,  and  a 
further  sum  of  £2,500  is  therefore  needed.  All  who  desire 
to  be  associated  in  this  gift  to  the  nation  are  invited  to 
forward  their  donations  to  Messrs.  Glyn  and  Company, 
67,  Lombard-street,  E.C.  ;  or  to  the  hon.  treasvirer,  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  52,  Princes-gate,  S.W. 


The  author  of  The  Hooligan  Nights  will  be  interested  in 
a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  in  the  Boston  Literary 
World  by  a  reader  of  that  book .  ' '  The  veracious  chapter, ' ' 
he  writes,  "  in  which  Alf,  the  burglar,  saves  the  baby's 
life  was  fresh  in  his  mind  when,  on  July  6,  he  read  on  the 
New  York  Herald's  bulletin  board,  'Burglar  Saved  a 
Dying  Child.'  This  recalled  to  him  two  stories  of  burglars 
and  babies  that  have  been  both  read  aad  seen  on  the  stage 
— Mrs.  Burnett's  Editha's  Burglar  and  Mr.  Davis's  The 
Disreputable  Mr.  Reagan.  Evidently  burglars  are  kind  to 
babies,  and  are  apparently  their  natural  protectors.  Why 
should  not  people  employ  them  instead  of  nurses  ?  " 


During  the  autumn  two  books  may  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Swinburne :  one  a  collection  of  poems,  and  one  a 
drama. 


New  novels  from  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane  are  likely  to  be  seen  before  long.  Mr.  Crane,  by 
the  way,  sent  to  a  recent  Chronicle  the  clearest  statement 
on  the  position  in  the  Philippines  that  has  yet  appeared 
anywhere.  In  America  his  new  book  of  poems.  War  is 
Kind,  is  receiving  some  hard  treatment  from  reviewers. 


The  Oil  and  Colourman' s  Journal  gives  only  a  limited 
amount  of  attention  to  literature,  but  we  can  trust  its 
judgment  when,  as  in  its  current  issue,  it  deals  with 
technical  books.  Comparing  English,  French,  and  German 
manuals,  this  authority  says  : 

The  German  is  apt  to  be  verbose,  and  is  fond  of  long, 
historical  essays ;  the  Frenchman  has  similar  chkracteristios ; 
hence  their  writers  are  invariably  long  in  coming  to  the 
point.  .  .  .  The  German  technical  writer  is  exceedingly 
scientific,  and  his  productions  are  as  much  scientific  as 
technical  treatises  ;  the  French  writer  has  much  the  same 
fault.  .  .  .  The  English  technical  writer  has,  in  our  eyes, 
the  merit  of  sticking  closer  to  his  subject ;  he  does  not 
believe  in  long  historical  introductions,  nor  in  long  scientific 
discourses,  but  plunges  at  once  into  the  real  subject-matter 
of  his  book,  and  thereby  he  enables  his  reader  to  get  a 
better  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  is  able  also  to  put  more 
real  technological  value  into  his  book.  We  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that,  judged  fairly,  English  technical  Uterature 
is  much  superior  to  either  German  or  French  technical 
literature ;  it  is  generally  more  clearly  written ;  there  is 
less  verbiage  about  it. 


Apropos  of  Col.  Roosevelt's  book  on  the  Rough  Riders, 
which  we  review  elsewhere  in  this  number,  an  American 
humorist  is  now  engaged  on  a  work  entitled  Fun  and 
Fighting  with  the  Rough  Riders,  which  should  make  an 
amusing  sequel. 
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The  Stevenson  letters  in  the  August  Seribmr  are  rather 
less  interesting  than  some  that  have  preceded  them,  but 
their  writer,  as  we  know,  had  it  not  in  him  to  be  dull.  They 
belong  to  the  Prince  Otto  and  Bournemouth  period,  and 
some  refer  to  the  reception  of  Prince  Otto  by  the  papers. 
Stevenson  clearly  was  a  little  hipped  by  certain  reviews. 
Here  is  a  mordant  passage  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gosse  : 

That  is  the  hard  part  of  Uterature.  You  aim  hifth,  and 
you  take  longer  over  your  work,  and  it  will  not  be  so 
successful  as  if  you  had  aimed  low  and  rushed  it.  What 
the  public  likes  is  work  (of  any  kind)  a  little  loosely 
executed ;  so  long  as  it  is  a  little  wordy,  a  Uttle  slack,  a 
little  dim  and  knotless,  the  dear  pubUc  likes  it ;  it  should 
(if  possible)  be  a  little  dull  into  the  bargain.  I  know  that 
good  work  sometimes  hits ;  but,  with  my  hand  on  my 
heart,  I  think  it  is  by  an  accident.  And  I  know  also  that 
good  work  must  succeed  at  last ;  but  that  is  not  the  doing 
of  the  public  ;  they  are  only  shamed  into  silence  or  affecta- 
tion. I  do  not  write  for  the  pubUc  ;  I  do  write  for  money, 
a  nobler  deity ;  and  most  of  all  for  myself,  not  perhaps 
any  more  noble,  but  both  more  intelligent  and  nearer 
home. 


And  here,  from  a  letter  to  John  Addington  Symonds,  is 
Stevenson  on  Dostoieffsky's  Crime  and  Punishment : 

Batkolnikoff  is  the  greatest  book  I  have  read  easily  in 
ten  years  ;  I  am  glad  you  took  to  it.  Many  find  it  dull : 
Henry  James  could  not  fiaish  it :  all  I  can  say  is,  it  nearly 
finished  mo.  It  was  like  having  an  illness.  James  did 
not  care  for  it  because  the  character  of  Kaskolnikoff  was 
not  objective ;  and  at  that  I  divined  a  great  gulf  between 
us,  and,  on  further  reflection,  the  existence  of  a  certain 
impotence  in  many  minds  of  to-day,  which  prevents  them 
from  living  in  a  book  or  a  character,  and  keeps  them 
standing  afar  oflf,  spectators  of  a  puppet  show.  To  such  I 
suppose  the  book  may  seem  empty  in  the  centre ;  to  the 
others  it  is  a  room,  a  house  of  fife,  into  which  they  them- 
selves enter,  and  are  tortured  and  purified.  The  Juge 
d'Instruction  I  thought  a  wonderfiil,  weird,  touching 
ingenious  creation :  the  drunken  father,  and  Sonia,  and 
the  student  friend,  and  the  imcircumscribed,  protoplasmic 
humanity  of  Raskolnikoff,  all  upon  a  level  that  filled  me 
with  wonder :  the  execution  also,  superb  in  places. 


Apropos  of  Stevenson,  one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
British  Museum  library  is  the  little  pamphlet  containing 
the  testimonials  written  for  E,  L.  S.  when  he  applied  in 
1881  for  the  professorship  of  modern  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.     Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  wrote  : 

I  know  of  no  writer  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  standing  of 
whose  future  career  I  entertain  greater  expectations.  .  .  . 
Although  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  of  forming  a 
judgment  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  more  specific  qualifications 
for  a  Chair  of  History,  I  know  that  he  has  paid  special 
attention  to  the  history  of  Scotland  ;  and  from  all  that  I 
have  seen  of  him,  I  should  think  him  admirably  qualified 
to  command  the  attention  and  respect  of  students,  and  to 
convey  knowledge  in  the  most  interesting  form. 

Prof.  Meiklejohn  wrote : 

I  beUeve  that  Mr.  Stevenson  would  do  the  work  of  that 
Chair  with  real  success.  He  possesses  in  a  quite  rare 
degree  the  most  needfid  qualifications  for  a  historian — -a 
keen  and  true  insight  into  the  life  of  man,  and  a  strong 
sympathy  with  all  shapes  and  forms  of  it.  Then  he  is 
both  widely  and  deeply  read  in  literature  ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he,  more  than  any  man  I  know  or  know  of  in 
Scotland,  would  make  the  past  of  our  Scottish  history  live 
again,  and  be  quickeningly  present  in  our  present  life. 
Dr.  Lewis  Campbell  wrote  : 

His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  some  periods,  especially 
of  Scottish  history,  is  intimate  and  minute;  and  this, 
combined  with  his  remarkable  powers  of  imagination  and 
expression,  would  enable  him  to  kindle  enthusiasm  among 
__  the  students,  and  incite  them  to  investigation.  His  amiable 
faciUty  of  style  must  communicate  grace  and  power  to  any 
subject  which  he  handles  with  seriousness. 

After  this  we  can  but  wonder  that  the  application  was 
not  successful.  How  could  testimonials  be  better  ?  But 
perhaps  testimonials  rarely  count. 


A  coKRESPONDKirr  writes,  apropos  of  an  essay  on  Cata- 
logues in  one  of  the  magazines :  "  One  catalogue  I  have 
heard  of  is  a  treasure  after  which  book  collectors  might 
profitably  strive.  The  Athenaium  of  a  northern  shipping 
town  once  came  into  the  custodianship  of  a  retired  mariner. 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  all  weather-tight  elsewhere  he 
set  to  work  in  compiling  a  catalogue  of  the  library.  This 
document  is  a  riot  of  false  ascriptions.  Mr.  Clark  Eussell's 
John  Iloldsworth,  Chief  Mate,  I  remember,  went  down  to 
Charles  Dickens;  and  Paul  Clifford  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  Pleasures  of  Life  and  Lord  Meath's 
Social  Arrows  (essavs  on  over-population,  shop  assistants, 
and  other  extremely  matter-of-fact  subjects)  were  classed 
as  '  Fiction ' ;  and  not  a  pseudonym  was  allowed  to  stand. 
In  vain  did  one  look  under  '  0 '  for  the  works  of  Ouida  ; 
they  were  relegated  to  '  D ' — De  la  Rame  (Louisa,  Ouida), 
The  catalogue  was  a  masterpiece.  But  a  committee  without 
any  feeling  for  masterpieces  intervened  ;  the  edition  was 
suppressed  ;  and  the  list  from  which  the  readers  now  pick 
their  novels  is  a  monument  of  insipid  accuracy.  Whether 
the  mariner  remained  to  acquire  precision,  or  returned  to 
his  old  element  the  sea,  I  cannot  say." 


There  are  signs  that  the  cult  of  the  poster  is  on  the 
wane,  at  any  rate  in  this  country.  The  low  prices  which 
ruled  at  the  dispersion  of  the  collection  of  posters  brought 
together  by  the  late  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  indicate  that  the 
craze  is  practically  over.  The  best  work  of  Willette, 
Grasset,  and  Boutet  de  Monvel  failed  to  excite  any  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  many  cases  no  bid  could  be  obtained  until 
several  lots  had  been  grouped  together.  The  fact  is, 
posters  are  too  awkward  to  collect :  their  size  prevents 
them  occupying  either  portfolios  or  wall  space  satisfactorily. 
And  by  deliberate  intention  they  are  designed  for  a  short 
life :  in  time  the  colours  lose  their  brightness,  their  crudity 
repels. 


In  connexion  with  the  death  recently  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bonner,  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  one  of  his  most  famous  contributors  was 
Henry  Ward  Beeeher.  Anything  that  the  celebrated 
divine  cared  to  write  was  at  once  snapped  up  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Mr.  Bonner.  He  gave  Beeeher,  for  instance, 
£6,000  for  his  novel,  Norwood.  This  anxiety  to  secure 
contributions  from  the  preacher  once  gave  rise  to  an 
amusing  incident,  which  is  perhaps  worth  relating.  During 
Beecher's  courting  days  it  was  related  by  his  wife  that  he 
once  "  dropped  into  poetry,"  writing  a  few  lines  of  verse, 
full  of  affection  for  his  betrothed.  Those  verses  were 
naturally  treasured  with  care  by  Mrs.  Beeeher,  but  no  one 
could  get  a  sight  of  them,  though  many  knew  of  their 
existence.  One  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beeeher  were  in 
Bonner's  office,  when  the  latter,  suddenly  struck  with  the 
idea,  asked  :  "  Why  don't  you  write  a  poem,  Beeeher  ?  " 
"  He  once  did,"  Mrs.  Beeeher  immediately  exclaimed,  and 
Bonner's  eyes  sparkled  as  he  turned  to  her.  "  Recite  it  to 
me,  won't  you,  Mrs.  Beeeher  ?  "  he  said  in  dulcet  tones. 
But  the  preacher  gave  his  wife  a  look  which  plainly  told 
her  to  be  silent.  "  Come,"  continued  the  pushing  pub- 
lisher, "I'U  give  you  5,000  dollars  if  you  will  recite  that 
poem    for    me."      "  Why,"    began    Mrs.    Beeeher,    "  it 

ran "     "  Eunice  !  "  exclaimed  her  husband  warningly. 

And  although  Mr.  Bonner  doubled  the  sum  he  had  pre- 
viously offered,  and  brought  all  his  editorial  wiles  to  bear 
on  Mrs.  Beeeher,  he  never  obtained  that  precious  poem. 


Apropos  the  "  Anthology  of  Minor  Poetry,"  of  which 
a  correspondent  wrote  last  week,  we  learn  that  precisely 
such  a  volume  as  that  indicated  is  now  in  preparation  for 
publication  in  the  autumn  by  the  Unicorn  Press.  The 
editor  has  read  many  hundred  collections  of  recent  poetry 
in  order  to  make  his  choice. 
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Lord  Eosebeey's  felicitous  way  of  improving  and 
adorning  all  occasions  was  evident  at  Epsom  last  week 
in  his  charming  speech  to  the  boys  of  the  college.  Man- 
hood was  his  subject,  but  before  reaching  it  the  speaker 
alluded  to  the  recent  litigation  concerning  the  volume  of 
his  Addresses  and  Appreciations :  "  At  this  moment  the 
question  is  raging  before  the  Courts  as  to  the  first  copyright 
of  a  speech  when  it  is  delivered  and  reported.  We  have 
only  got  to  this  point  so  far,  that  the  one  person  who  has 
no  property  in  it  is  the  man  who  delivers  it,  and,  therefore, 
until  this  question  of  proprietorship  is  settled  by  that 
highest  voice  in  the  land,  it  would  be  premature,  it  would 
be  about  criminal,  for  anyone  to  add  to  this  species  of 
indescribable  property  which  is  at  this  moment  in  the  lost 
luggage  office  of  the  law.  I,  at  any  rate,  am  not  prepared 
to-day  to  utter  what  may  to-morrow  be  declared  to  be 
stolen  goods,  and  so — if  for  that  reason  alone — I  must  be 
brief  until  the  question  is  settled."  This  is  as  happy  and 
timely  an  apology  for  brevity  as  we  can  remember. 


Thk  sun  of  the  triolet  has  lost  some  of  his  power,  and 
yet  there  is  no  reason  why  the  capabilities  of  a  very  pretty 
form  of  verse  should  be  neglected  simply  because  fashion 
has  changed.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  follow- 
ing littie  poem  by  Miss  Elsie  Higginbotham,  which  she 
sends  us  this  week : 

An  Apology 

On  Reading  the  Browning  Love  Letters. 

I. 

Forgive,  sweet  Lovers  of  this  book, 

The  sad,  who  scan  your  story ; 
Forgive  their  wistfnl  rres  that  look  .  .  . 
Forgive,  sweet  Lovers  of  this  book. 
Their  knowledge  where  your  fingers  shook ; 

Their  watching  of  your  glory  ; 
Forgive,  sweet  Lovers  of  this  book, 

The  sad,  who  scan  your  story. 

II. 

Accept,  true  Lovers  here  enshrined. 

The  few,  who  share  your  gladness 
In  touch  of  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind ; 
Accept,  true  Lovers  here  enshrined, 
Their  seeing  of  themselves  defined, 

Their  growth  to  joy,  from  sadness  .  .  . 
Accept,  true  Lovers  here  enshrined. 

The  few,  who  share  your  gladness. 

III. 

Condone,  great  Lovers — being  dead, 

The  printing  of  these  pages ; 
Nor  shrink  that  we — we  too,  have  read  ; 
Condone,  great  Lovers— being  dead. 
Our  vision  of  the  Gold  you  shed  .  .  . 

For  hearts  in  coming  ages, 
Condone,  great  Lovers — being  dead, 

The  printing  of  these  pages. 


In  the  current  Architectural  Review,  which  has  a  supple- 
ment of  reproductions  from  the  architectural  room  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  we  find  a  drawing  of  the!  front  elevation 
of  some  new  "labourers'  cottages"  at  Bromford,  near 
Edridington.  They  are  red  brick,  sombre,  dignified, 
Elizabethan.  And  they  set  us  wondering  wherein  the 
plan  would  differ  had  the  architect,  Mr.  H.  T.  Buckland, 
been  ordered  in.stead  to  design  some  authors'  cottages. 
The  difference  would  be,  we  presume,  in  isolation;  for 
though  labourers  can  live  in  rows,  authors  should  be 
detached.  But  an  author  in  a  smaU  way  would  need  to 
be  very  fastidious  if  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
home  as  this.  Yet,  as  a  rule  he  must  put  up  with  an  ugly 
jerry-built  abode,  "  labourer  "  though  he  be  too. 


the  same  subject  is  amplified  in  prose  by  a  social  historian. 
The  stories  which  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Alfred  T.  Turner,  has 
collected  are  not  new,  but  in  the  mass  they  would  have  a 
terrible  effect  on  the  prospects  of  all  young  women  who 
may  happen  to  be  for  the  moment  engaged  to  practitioners 
of  the  poetic  art,  were  it  not  for  the  cases  of  happiness 
that  can  also  be  arrayed.  "Am  I  in  the  way?"  Lady 
Byron  timidly  asked,  as  she  knocked  at  his  lordship's  door 
to  announce  dinner.  "Damnably!"  was  the  veracious 
answer.  Byron,  of  course,  was  a  monster  ;  but  look  at  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost.  One  day  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
referred  to  Mrs.  Milton  as  a  rose.  "  I'm  no  judge  of 
colours,"  said  the  poet ;  "  but  it  may  be  so  :  I've  often  felt 
the  pricks."  Wordsworth,  who  was  happily  married, 
explained  the  situation  to  Mrs.  Hemans :  "  It  is  not 
because  they  possess  genius  that  their  homes  are  unhappy, 
but  because  they  do  not  possess  genius  enough."  But 
MUton  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  deficient  in  genius. 
Probably  the  truth  is  that  Mrs.  Milton  was  anything  but  a 
"phantom  of  delight,"  as  Mrs.  Wordsworth  was.  It  has 
to  be  remembered  that  occasionally  the  fault  is  with  the 
poet's  wife. 


The  latest  of  the  magazines  is  the  Yorhshire  Ramhlers^ 
Club  Journal,  which  is  to  be  issued  twice  a  year.  As  the 
Yorkshire  ramblers  do  not  confine  their  wanderings  to 
Yorkshire,  but  roam  wherever  they  are  disposed,  the 
magazine  will  probably  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground.  In 
the  first  number,  for  instance,  are  articles  on  mountain- 
eering, on  the  Dents  des  Bouquetins,  and  on  Norway, 
with  excellent  illustrations. 


Therk  are  aigaa  that  a  revival  of  interest  in  Miss  Austen 
is  beginning.  Not  that  she  has  ever  lacked  popularity ; 
but  we  learn  that  at  least  two  new  editions  for  the  pocket 
are  now  in  preparation.  Mr.  Gwynn's  severities  and  the 
replies  they  called  forth  have  probably  produced  new 
readers  ;  and  a  new  critical  and  biographical  work  on  Miss 
Austen  is  about  to  appear  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter 
Pollock.  For  information  concerning  such  works  of  this 
kind  as  already  exist,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  biblio- 
graphical article  on  the  next  page.  Incidentally  we  might 
mention  that  several  juvenile  efforts  of  Miss  Austen  are 
still  in  MS.  books  in  the  possession  of  her  descendants, 
who  wisely,  perhaps,  refuse  to  let  them  see  the  light.  Mr. 
Austen  Leigh,  however,  printed  one  of  them,  the  pleasant 
piece  of  nonsense  which  we  reproduce  : 

THE  MYSTERY:    A  COMEDY. 
Dramatis  Persons. 


Men. 

Col.  Elliott, 
Old  Humbug, 
Young  Humbug, 
Sir  Edward  Spangle, 
and 

COEYDON. 


Women. 

Fanny  Elliott, 
Mrs.  Humbug, 

and 
Daphne. 


Mb.  Adbiav    Ross   recently   wrote   some  maddeningly 
memorable  verses  on  poets'  wives,  and  now,  in  Temple  Bar, 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — A  Garden. 

Enter  Coeydon. 

Corydon.  But  hush  ;  I  am  interrupted.  [_Exit  CORYDON, 

Enter  Old  Humbug  and  his  Son,  talking. 

Old  Hum.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  you  to  follow  my 
advice.     Are  you  convinced  of  its  projiriety  ? 

Young  Hum.  I  am,  sir,  and  will  certainly  act  in  the  manner 
you  have  pointed  out  to  me. 

Old  Hum.  Then  let  us  return  to  the  house.  [Kreunf. 
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Scire  II. — A  Parlour  in  Humbug's  hoiue.    Mrs.  Humbuo  and 
Faitnt  diteovertd  at  tvork. 

Mrs.  Hum.  You  understand  me,  my  love  ? 
Fanny.  Perfectly,  ma'am.     Pray  continue  your  narration. 
Mm.  Hum.  Alas  I  it  is  nearly  concluded ;  for  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Fanny.  Ah  !  here  is  Daphne. 

Knter  Daphnk. 

Daphne.  My  dear  Mrs.  Humbug,  how  d'ye  do  ?    Oh  !    Fanny, 
it  is  aU  over. 
Fanny.  Is  it,  indeed  ! 
Mrs.  Hum.  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Fanny.  Then  'twas  to  no  purpose  that  I 

Daphne.  None  upon  earth. 

Mr».  Hum.  And  what  is  to  become  of ? 

Ihphne.  Oh,  'tis  all  settled.     [IVhiapera  Mrs.  HuMBUG.] 
Fanny.  And  how  is  it  determined  ? 
Daphne.  I'U  tea  yon.     [Whispers  FAmSY."} 

Mrs.  Hum.  And  is  he  to ? 

D.iphne.  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know  of  the  matter. 

[Wliispers  Mrs.  Humbug  and  Fanny.] 

Fanny.  Well,  now  I  know  everything  about  it,  I'll  go  away. 

Mrs,  Hum.  \  •  _  j  . -n  t 

,-,     .  >  And  so  will  I.  r  c        ^ 

Daphne.       )  lAxeunt, 

Scene   III. — The    curtain    rises    and    discovers    Sir   Edward 
Si'ANGLE  reclined  in  an  elegant  attitude  on  a  sofa  fast  asleep. 

Enter  Col.  Elliott. 

O)/.  E.  My  daughter  is  not  here,  I  see.  There  lies  Sir 
Edward.  Shall  I  tell  him  the  secret?  No,  he'll  certainly 
blab  it.  But  he's  asleep,  and  won't  hear  me,  so  I'll  e'en 
venture.     [Goes  up  to  Sir  Edwaed,  whispers  him,  and  exit.] 

End  of  the  First  Act. 

Finis. 

Not  a  bad  piece  of  fooling  for  a  grirl  in  her  early  teens. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  :  "  Being  desirous  of  getting  a 
copy  of  J.  F.  Sullivan's  latest  jeu  d" esprit,  The  Great  Water 
Joke,  I  applied,  without  success,  to  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son 
and  one  or  two  other  leading  anti-monopolist  booksellers. 
Eventually  I  ordered  it  through  a  retail  house  in  one  of 
the  most  prominent  city  thoroughfares.  When  I  called 
this   morning  I   was   handed,    in   reply    to  my   inquiry, 

Dr. '«  Water  Cure :  Its  Principles  and  Treatment.    Such 

is  fame ! " 


In  his  narrative  of  M.  Zola's  stay  in  England,  reviewed 
in  another  column,  Mr.  Vizetelly  remarks  on  M.  Zola's 
habit  of  changing  the  names  of  his  characters  at  the  last 
moment.  This  explains  why  in  Mr.  Vizetelly's  version  of 
Paris  certain  names  had  apparently  been  changed  arbi- 
trarily by  the  translator.  The  fact  was  that  M.  Zola  had 
made  the  alterations  and  forgot  to  notify  his  English 
collaborator. 


Bibliographical. 

How  far  are  the  rhythmic  products  of  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Smith  known  now  in  England  ?  How  far,  indeed,  are 
they  known  in  Scotland,  his  birthpiace  and  (since  1858) 
his  dwelling-place?  I  remember  that  quite  a  stir  was 
made  in  the  Seventies  by  his  Olriff  Grange  and  his  Hilda  — 
mainly,  perhaps,  because  they  exhibited,  in  a  minister  of 
the  Free  Church,  a  surprising  breadth  of  intellectual 
sympathy.  Dr.  Smith  showed  himself  to  be,  as  a  thinker 
and  a  moralist,  well  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  philosophy 
and  science  of  his  time.  I  see  we  are  to  have  his 
Reminiscences.  He  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and 
should  have  much  that  is  interesting  to  tell  us — mucli  that 
will  have  special  interest  for  Scotsmen.     I  fear  his  longer 


poems  have  not  come  to  stay,  but  the  Selections  from  his 
verse  (189.3)  are  well  worth  possessing. 

Mr.  Walter  Pollock's  forthcoming  book  on  Miss  Austen 
is  described  as  a  "monograph" — a  word  used  so  in- 
accurately nowadays  that  it  does  not  tell  us  for  certain 
whether  the  book  is  to  be  biographical  or  critical,  or  a 
mingling  of  the  two.  Of  biography  Miss  Austen  has  had, 
I  should  say,  even  more  than  enough.  Apart  from  her 
nephew's  work,  which  may  be  calletl  the  official  Life,  and 
which  appeared  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  there  have  been 
the  memoirs  contributed  by  Mrs.  Charles  Maiden  and  by 
Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  respectively,  to  the  "  Eminent 
Women "  and  "  Great  Writers  "  series.  Mrs.  Maiden's 
came  out  in  1889  and  Mr.  Smith's  in  1890.  Mr.  Oscar 
Fay  Adams,  too,  has  (I  believe)  written  something  bio- 
graphical about  Miss  Austen,  but  I  have  not  seen  his 
effusion. 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  George  Allen's  autumn 
publications  will  include  a  volume  of  ten  short  stories  by 
Sienkiewicz,  never  before  translated  into  English,  reminds 
one  of  the  recent  and  rapid  growth  of  Sienkiewicz'  popu- 
larity in  this  country.  Up  to  1890,  when  Messrs.  Low 
published  With  Fire  and  Sword,  the  Polish  writer  was 
practically  unknown  here.  Then  came  The  Deluge  in  1892, 
Pan  Michael,  Without  Dogma,  and  Yanko  and  Other  Stories 
in  1893,  Children  of  the  Soil  in  1895,  Quo  Vadis  in  1896, 
Ilania  and  Lilian  Morris  and  Other  Stories  in  1897,  and 
Siehnha  and  Other  Stories  in  1898.  With  Fire  and  Stcord 
has  had  three  English  publishers  ;  The  Deluge,  Pan  Michael, 
Without  Dogma,  and  Yanko  have  had  two  each. 

An  edition  of  Charles  Reade's  Peg  Woffington,  "intro- 
duced "  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Thomson,  must  needs  be  acceptable  when  it  comes. 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  story  existed  originally 
as  a  play,  and  that  Reade  was  advised  to  rewrite  it  in 
narrative  form,  and  did  so.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
story  (found  to  be  successful)  was  promptly  turned  into 
a  drama  by  Reade  in  conjunction  with  Tom  Taylor,  and  that 
under  the  title  of  "  Masks  and  Faces  "  it  has  been  popular 
ever  since — that  is  to  say,  since  l!;52,  the  year  in  which 
the  book  also  appeared.  It  was  probably  Peg  Woffington 
that  suggested  to  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  his  series  of  tales 
of  which  famous  actresses  are  the  heroines. 

Apropos  of  the  controversy  raised  about  the  authorship 
of  "Werner,"  itself  based  upon  a  piece  of  prose  fiction 
(though  by  another  hand),  one  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
drama  was  performed  one  afternoon  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  1887.  The  representation  was  for  the  pecuniary  benefit 
of  Dr.  Westland  Marston ;  and  Werner,  XJlric,  Josephine, 
and  Ida  were  interpreted  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Mr. 
George  Alexander,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  Miss  Winifred 
Emery  respectively.  It  was  an  impressive,  but  a  gloomy, 
afternoon.     Sir  Henry  has  never  reproduced  the  play. 

Talking  of  novels  made  out  of  plays,  and  plays  made  out 
of  novels,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton's 
forthcoming  romance.  When  Rogues  Fall  Out,  proves  to  be, 
in  the  main,  a  reduction  to  narrative  form  of  a  drama  of 
his  which  was  lately  performed  at  one  of  the  East  End  or 
South  side  theatres.  In  that  drama.  Jack  Sheppard  and 
Jonathan  Wild  were  conspicuous,  and  they  are  to  be  con- 
spicuous, I  gather,  in  When  Rogues  Fall  Out.  By  the  way, 
the  very  latest  of  the  novels  built  upon  acted  plays  is  that 
by  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  called  One  of  the  Best. 

Sir  George  Douglas's  promised  Life  of  James  Hogg 
will  be  one  of  the  books  which  really  "  supply  a  felt 
want."  Hogg  was  not  a  very  brilliant  luminary,  >)ut  he 
was  typical  of  the  Scotland  of  his  day,  and  his  literary 
achievement  calls  for  rather  more  elaborate  record  than  it 
has  as  yet  received.  Formerly,  and  for  a  long  time,  he 
lived  in  the  pages  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosianm ;  but  few 
people  read  that  work  nowadays,  and  Hogg  deserves  a 
more  direct  and  permanent  celebration.  The  biographical 
sketch  published  in  1838  is  obviously  inadequate. 

The  Bookworm. 
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A  Burning  Servant  of  the  Lord. 

Fra  Oirolamo  Savonarola :  a  ISiographical  Studij  hased  on 
Contemporanj  Documents.  By  Herbert  Lucas,  S.J. 
(Sands  &  Co.) 

The  most  difficult  historical  characters  to  judge  are  those 
in  which  religion  is  a  moving  element,  present  in  all  their 
outward  acts.      It  is  easy  to  fling  about  such  terms  as 
enthusiast,  hypocrite,  fanatic,  impostor ;  liuman  nature  is 
seldom  so  simple  as  that.     Probably  the  most  absurd  and 
vulgar  and  revolting  of  religious  frauds  was  that  of  Joe 
Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet ;  yet  it  is  impossible,  upon  a 
minute  study  of  his  amazing  career,  not  to  see  that  he 
half-deceived  himself  by  his  own  lies,  and  was  willing  to 
die  for  them  devotedly.     Or,  turning  from  low  things  to 
higher,  no  one  now  thinks  Oliver  Cromwell's  a  transparent 
character   to   read.     All   those   wrestlings   and  writhings 
with  the  Lord,   those  bursts  and  snatches  of  struggling 
speech,  as  of  a  man  talking  in  his  sleep  or  thinking  aloud 
in  fitful  soliloquy,  they  show  neither  the  manifest  hypo- 
crite nor  the  passionate  idealist,  but  a  pathetic  mixture  of 
both.     The  king's  death  :    must  he,  ought  he,  to  bring 
that  about  ?     The  crown  :  should  he  accept  or  refuse  ?     Is 
he,  indeed,  the  Lord's  Anointed,  girt  with  the  sword  of 
the  Lord?     Has  he  verily  an  appointed  work  in  England  ? 
He  "  waits  upon  the  Lord  "  for  answer,  half  of  him  filled 
•with  uncouth  prayer  and  prophecy,  the  other  with  a  keen 
political  intelligence  and  worldly  insight.   And  few  famous 
men    have    more    perplexed    their    contemporaries    and 
posterity  than  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  son  of  Ferrara, 
prophet  of  Florence,  the  great  theme  of  this  erudite  and 
fascinating  work.      He  has   been   the   theme  of   almost 
innumerable  books,  in  which  he  figures  as  hero,  humbug, 
martyr,  apostate,  illustrious  saint,  and  melancholy  example. 
His  portrait  has   adorned   the   chambers  of  Popes;   his 
statue   stands  beside   that   of  Luther   at  Worms.     Anti- 
clerical Italy  claims  him  one  of  her  champions  ;  clerical 
Italy   has    longed    for    his    canonisation.      By  his   own 
Florentines  he  was  idolised  and  execrated,  killed  and  to 
this  day  venerated.    Machiavelli  saw  in  him  but  a  political 
intriguer;  St.  Philip   Neri,    a  burning    servant  of   God. 
"I)o  I  contradict  myself?     Very  well,  then!  I  contradict 
myself!"      Walt  Whitman's   utterance   largely  explains 
the    ajiparent   inconsistencies    in    Savonarola's    life    and 
character,    which   have   never   been  studied  with  greater 
impartiality  than  by  Father  Lucas.     He  has  no  preposses- 
sions, holds  no  brief  for  or  against  the  great  Dominican, 
is  master  of  the  best  ancient  and  modem  authorities,  deals 
plentifully  in  citations  from  both,  and  writes  alluringly. 
Our  sole  and  unimportant  complaint  is,  that  he  gives  us 
no  portrait  of  Savonarola,  whose  gaunt,  imperious,  wistful 
face  reminds   us   so   strangely  of   Dante,    Newman,   and 
George  Eliot. 

A  man  of  one  conviction,  consuming  him  from  that 
day  of  his  early  life  when  ho  fled  to  the  cloister  with  a 
lineof  \irgU  on  his  lips— "Heu!  fuge  crudeles  terra?, 
fuge  htlus  avarum  !  "—to  the  day  when,  as  an  English 
poetess,  buried  at  Florence,  has  it,  "  Savonarola's  soul 
went  out  m  fire."  He  was  on  fire  with  a  zeal  for  the 
reform  of  morals  in  Italy;  of  general  morality,  as  the 
principle  of  Christian  states  and  communities.  This,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Catholic  Faith,  in  which 'he 
recognised  the  perfection  of  revealed  religious  truth,  and 
nothing  in  need  of  reform.  He  conceived  of  his  mission 
as  not  directed  to  the  patient  conversion  and  reclamation 
of  individual  souls,  but  to  a  universal  awakening  of  whole 
cities  and  territories  through  the  power  of  divine  speech, 
wherewith  he  believed  himself  inspired.  Dante,  that 
infinitely  lonely  man,  dreamed  much  the  same  dream  of 
a  regenerate  Italy,  Florence,  Eome ;  he,  too,  scourged 
popes  and  pnests,  though  never  papacy  and  priesthood ; 
but  the  wandering  exiled  layman  was  more  of  a  recluse 


than  the  cloistered  cleric.     Savonarola,  from  the  pulpits 
of  San  Marco  and  the  Duomo,  yearned  to  turn  his  dream 
into  a  reality:    his  was  vox  damnntis,  not  in  deserto,  but 
in  plena  urbe.     An  age  of  luxurious  corruption,  renascent 
paganism,  hideous  crime  and  moral  laxity ;  Christian  upon 
the  surface,  indifferent  or  superstitious  within  ;  resplendent 
with  gorgeous  vanities  and  cunning  inventions  and  exc^ui- 
site  arts  ;  such,  to  Savonarola,  seemed  the  enemy  assigned 
to  the  sword  of  his  word.     "Thunders  of  thought  and 
flames  of  fierce  desire"  surged  through  his  soul;    after 
a  time,  and  for  a  time,   he  triumphed.     Sacred  oratory, 
able  to  inspire  Michael  Angelo  at  work  upon  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  thrilled  Florence,  and  threw  multitudes  prostrate 
at  his  feet;  he  found  himself  ruling  where  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici  had  ruled ;  and  it  is  clear  that  success  overstrained 
his  sober  reason ;    that  he  should  have  set  up  a  reign  of 
righteousness,  abased  the  pomps  of  sin,  purged  the  vicious 
and  distracted  Florence,  marked  him  surely  for  a  prophet 
whose  utterance  was  that  of  God  !     His  earlier  preaching 
was  full  of  fiery  apocalyptic  warnings,  of  vehement  appeals 
to  Church  and  State,  of  sternest  denunciation  and  pathetic 
entreaty  ;  but  from  that  he  passed  to  a  perilous  conviction 
of  his  prophetic  insight  into  the  immediate  politics  of  the 
day,  his  divinely  given  right  to  inspire   and   direct  the 
policy  of  Florence,  to  defy  authority  in  the  name  of  higher 
authority.     "  If  Eome  bo  agaipst  me,  know  that  she  is 
not  against  me,  but  Christ  " — words  unconsciously  echoed 
by  Pascal :  "  If  my  writings  are  condemned  at  Eome,  they 
are  approved  in   heaven."      Both  men  of   ardent  ascetic 
natures,  their  weak  side  is  one  with  their  strongest ;  their 
intensity  of  spiritual  will  becomes  tainted  with  spiritual 
pride.     As  Cardinal  Newman  puts  it :   "A  very  wonderful 
man,  you  will  allow,  my  Brethren,  was  this  Savonarola. 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  him,  except  what   was  the 
issue  of  his  reforms.     For  years,  as  I  have  said,  he  had 
his  own  way ;  at  length  his  innocence,  sincerity,  and  zeal 
were  the  ruin  of  his  humility,"     His  last  days  are  pro- 
foundly piteous.     We  can  picture  him  in  his  cell  upon  his 
knees  or  pacing  up  and  down,  with  miserable  doubts  and 
questions  crowding  upon  him :    had  he  made  some  vast 
miscalculation?   was  his  great  reform  a  delusion?   those 
trumpet-tongued  prophecies,  were  they  half  his  own  wishes 
and  intentions,  ascribed  to  God  ?  his  consciousness  of  his 
marvellous  mission,  was  it  but   a  glorifying  of  his  own 
strong  will  ?  and  from  deep,  dejected  gloom  his  soul  would 
flash  into  a  divine  certainty,  and  sink  back  into  the  gloom 
of  doubt,  and  that  doubt,  was  it  also  divine  or  of  the  devil  ? 
Across  his  self-racked  brain  would  pass  the  great  cry  of 
Augustine :   "  Lord,  it  we  be  deceived,  we  are  deceived  by 
Thee!"      The  terrible,  sweet  face,   framed  in   its   white 
cowl,  its  nerves  quivering,  its  veins  swollen,  would  strive 
to   see   the   past,    as    it   had   never   foreseen   the  future : 
justifications!    "There,    at   least,   I   was   in   the  right"; 
accusations!     "There,   God  knows,  I  did  wrong."      And 
the  potty  pitifulness  of  it   all:   personal  spites,    religious 
rivalries,    the   letter    of   canonical'  obedience   exacted   by 
an    infamous    Pope,    his    regenerated    Italy    the    sport 
and   prey   of    wretched,    temporal   ambitions!      He   was 
not  a   happy  man   just    then,  Fra   Girolamo    Savonarola 
of    Ferrara,    I'rior  of   Saint    Mark ;    nor  happier   when, 
under    torture,    ho    played    tlie   Cranmer,   confessed,   re- 
canted,   lost   his   head,    and    felt   himself,    once   the   in- 
domitable "hound   of   the   Lord,"  the  weakest   of  men. 
Only  in  the  instant  presence  of  death  will  he  again  be 
hapi)y.     "  From  the  Church  Militant  and  Triumphant  We 
cut   thee   olJ ! "   pronounced    the    Papal    Legato    to    the 
unfrocked  Savonarola  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  and  beside 
the  pyre :  , 

His  voice  flashed  forth  above  the  city's  roar  : 
"  Nay  !  from  the  Church  Triutuithant,  never  more  !  " 
One  word  more,  but  one,  from  this  voice  of  torrents  and 
illimitable  floods:   "My  Lord  has  suffered  as   much  for 
me."     Then  the  rope,  and  the  flames  kindled  under  his 
feet :  a  movement  of  the  hand  in  benediction,  and  so  the 
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en'l.  Benediction,  be  sure,  of  Fhrence,  Rome,  Itnly, 
Christendom:  perhaps  a  last  loving  assertion  of  Lis 
mission. 

It  is  among  the  most  pathetically  stupid  of  historical 
factj  this  slaying  of  Savonarola.  The  Church  of  later 
days,  as  though  longing  to  make  amends,  has  declared  that 
in  his  writings  there  is  nil  censura  dignum  :  his  worst 
antigonist  can  bring  against  him  no  graver  accusation,  as 
a  Catholic,  than  that  of  technical  disobedience  to  the 
reigning  Pope,  and  a  certain  reluctance,  almost  from  the 
fir.t,  to  submit  his  personal  claims  and  convictions  to 
authority  which  he  acknowledged  to  the  full.  Filled  as 
he  was  with  a  consciousness  of  a  prophetical  mission, 
directly  entrusted  to  him  by  God,  he  never,  when  checked 
or  hindered,  thought  of  creating  a  schism,  a  new  depar- 
ture, justifiable  in  his  own  eyes  and  conscience.  John 
Wesley,  devoted  to  the  English  Church,  at  last  started  a 
new  organisation ;  Edward  Irving,  a  far  greater  man, 
shook  the  dust  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  from  off  his 
feet,  in  the  "  thrice  holy  name  of  God."  Savonarola  lived 
and  died  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  no  difficulty 
in  saying  to  Pope  Alexander  Borgia:  "Your  Holiness 
holds  the  place  of  God  on  earth."  But  they  hanged  him, 
they  burned  him,  and  it  stands  out  as  one  of  the  world's 
central  tragedies.  He  was  kiUed  by  the  complicated  and 
insignificant  politics  of  the  Italian  States  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  for  nothing  diabolically  heroic,  like  atheism,  but 
for  being  politically  in  the  way.  He  was  no  pestilent 
obscurantist,  sworn  foe  to  classic  literature  and  the  revival 
of  art :  read  carefully  liis  extant  works,  and  you  will  see 
that  he  was  a  man  of  sensitive  taste,  who  drew  a  line  be- 
tween artistic  licence  and  artistic  liberty.  No  one,  who  has 
realised  the  moral  degradation  of  his  times,  will  reproach 
Savonarola  upon  the  score  of  Vandalism  in  his  famous 
Bonfire  of  Vanities.  They  were  times  in  which  learned 
men,  outwardly  decorous  and  decent,  wrote  things  in  the 
name  of  learning  which  have  no  iniquitous  parallel  in  the 
days  of  Catullus  or  Martial.  And  the  man's  huge  heart, 
sick  at  these  abominations,  boiled  over  with  holy  rage  :  he 
felt  that  at  any  moment  fire  from  heaven  might  descend  to 
the  destruction  of  such  an  age.  Little  blame  to  him  if, 
consumed  at  heart  with  a  vast  and  sacred  indignation,  he 
strayed  beyond  the  strait  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  sobriety ; 
little  blame  if,  lover  as  ho  was  of  literature  and  art,  he 
was  sometimes  narrow  and  over-puritanical  in  his  views. 
With  Alexander  Borgia  in  the  Chair  of  Peter,  the  very  air 
seemed  heavy  and  tainted  with  voluptuousness.  But  he 
was  no  fanatical  enemy  of  beautiful  culture,  who  numbered 
amonghisfriendssuchmenas  Pico  della  Mirandola,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  and  the  Delia  Robbiaa.  He  did  but  place  above 
all  other  excellences  that  of  holy  living  :  as  the  inscription 
ran  upon  the  Palazzo  della  Signoria,  lesus  Chridus  PopuU 
Florentini  Rex  was  his  ideal,  rather  than  the  fame  of  Flor- 
ence for  t'le  arts  and  learning.  A  massive  man  of  im- 
passioned simplicity,  with  something  of  an  antique  Roman 
worthy  in  t'lo  large  outlines  of  his  character  :  not  subtle 
nor  supple,  but  lofty  and  direct.  As  a  statesman,  a  man 
of  affairs,  he  was  not  of  the  familiar  Italian  Renaissance 
type:  "not  for  the  ambitious  and  practical  politician," 
writes  Mr.  Morley  in  his  study  of  Machiavelli,  "  was  the 
choice  of  Savonarola,  who,  at  the  moment  when  Machia- 
velli was  crossing  the  threshold  of  public  life,  had  perished 
at  the  stake,  rather  tlian  cease  from  Lis  warnings  that  no 
good  would  come  to  Florence  save  from  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  reform  of  manners."  He  excites  in  us  almost  as 
much  pity  as  admiration  and  awe:  he  meant  so  simply 
and  80  well,  his  failure  was  so  perfect!  "Power,"  says 
Goirge  Eliot,  "rose  against  him  not  because  of  his  sins, 
but  because  of  his  greatness— not  because  he  sought  to 
deceive  the  world,  but  because  he  sought  to  make  it  noble." 
Perhaps,  at  the  last,  there  may  have  crossed  his  mind 
those  mournfulle.st  of  words:  "  Populo  mens,  quid  feci 
tibi  ?  aut  in  quo  contristavi  te  ?  responde  mihi :  Quia 
eduxi  te  de  terr  i  ^Egypti :  parasti  crucom  Salvatori  tuo." 


Children  of  the  Dragon's  Blood. 

The  Rough  Riders.      By  Theodore   Roosevelt.      (Kegan 
Paul.     9a.) 

In  many  respects  this  is  the  best  record  of  the  American 
campaign  in  Cuba.  It  is  the  most  pictures(|ue,  the  most 
human,  the  most  American.  In  the  Rough  Riders  the 
American  and  English  publics  insisted  on  seeing  the  very 
flower  and  genius  of  the  army.  Impromptu  fighting 
seems  to  belong  to  the  States,  and  this  regiment  of  cow- 
boys and  athletes  and  sheriffs,  hastily  gathered  and 
drilled,  soon  took  the  public  eye.  Of  course  that  was  not 
quite  fair.  The  claims  of  the  five  regiments  of  the  regular 
cavalry  which  operated  in  Cuba  have  been  too  much 
obscured,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  knows  it.  With  a  grace 
which  goes  far  to  atone  for  the  strain  of  personal  vanity 
which  marks  his  narrative  (the  less  admirable  side  of  which 
we  have  already  playfully  referred  to),  he  dedicates  his 
book  to  the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  regular  cavalry. 

At  first  it  was  intended  that  the  Rough  Riders  should 
consist  exclusively  of  hunters,  cow-punchers,  and  mining 
prospectors,  drawn  from  the  four  great  Territories.  The 
final  fantastic  mixture  of  men  of  all  creeds  and  breeds  was 
achieved  when  the  number  of  men  allotted  to  the  regiment 
was  raised  from  780  to  1,000,  and  permission  was  given 
for  recruits  to  be  drawn  from  other  quarters.  Then  came 
the  rush  of  club  men,  college  men,  base-ballers,  and  young 
fellows  with  giant  frames  and  uncertain  destioies.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  revels  in  his  enumeration  of  the  types  of  men 
he  commanded.  There  is  nothing  in  his  book  more  in- 
spiring than  this  catalogue  of  men,  which,  like  the  Homeric 
catalogue  of  ships,  lends  human  suggestiveness  and  glory 
to  the  narrative.  The  college  men  come  first :  Dudley  Denn, 
"  perhaps  the  best  quarter-back  who  ever  played  in  a 
Harvard  Eleven,"  and  Bob  Wrenn,  whose  feats  with  the 
leather  rivalled  Denn's ;  these  must  needs  go  to  Cuba  as 
brothers-in-arms.  From  Yale  came  the  high  jumper 
Waller  ;  from  Princeton  the  football  players  Devereux  and 
Channing,  and  the  tennis  player  L^rn6d,  and  Craig  Wads- 
worth,  the  steeplechase  rider ;  and  Joe  Stevens,  the  polo 
crack ;  and  Hamilton  Fish,  ex-captain  of  the  Columbia 
crew.  These  men  asked  only  for  places  in  the  line,  having 
coolly  discounted  the  hard  work,  rough  fare,  and  the  chance 
of  being  left  dead  in  a  jungle.  They  mingled  naturally, 
yet  piquantly,  with  the  wild  spirits  of  the  West.  Among 
these  was  "little  McGinty,  the  bronco-buster  from  Okla- 
homa, who  had  never  walked  a  hundre<l  yards  if  by  any 
possibility  he  could  ride."  No  braver  man  in  the  regi- 
ment, in  spite  of  his  "absolute  inability  to  keep  step  on 
the  drill-ground."  From  Idaho  came  Frank  Herrig,  an 
Alsatian  slayer  of  mountain-deer  on  the  Little  Missouri. 
Came  also  "tall  Proffit,  the  sharp-shooter,  from  North 
Carolina — sinewy,  saturnine,  fearless ;  Smith  tlie  bear- 
hunter  from  Wyoming,  and  McCann,  the  Arizona  book- 
keeper, who  had  begun  life  as  a  buffalo-hunter."  The 
Internal  Revenue  officer,  Crockett,  came  from  Georgia,  and 
Darnell  and  Wood,  "  who  could  literally  ride  any  horses 
alive,"  and  Goodwin,  and  Buck  Taylor,  and  Armstrong  the 
ranger,  "crack  shots  with  rifle  or  revolver."  There  were 
skilled  packers,  "  who  had  led  and  guarded  their  trains  of 
laden  mules  through  the  Indian-haunted  country  surround- 
ing some  outpost  of  civilisation."  There  were  Rocky 
Mountain  stage-drivers,  miners  from  Yukon  and  LeadvlUe, 
cow-pimchers  "  in  whose  memories  were  stored  the  brands 
carried  by  the  herds  from  Chihuahua  to  Assinboia,"  and 
lassoers  of  wild  steer  who,  "year  in  and  year  out,  had 
driven  the  trail  herds  northward  over  desolate  wastes  and 
across  the  fords  of  shrunken  rivers  to  the  fattening  grounds 
of  the  Powder  and  the  Yellowstone." 

These  were  not  all;  there  were  policeman,  sheriffs, 
marshals,  deputy-sheriffs,  and  deputy-marshals,  men  who 
had  dealt  with  Indians,  and  white  criminals  more  noxious 
than  Indians.  There  was  Captain  Llewellyn  from  New 
Mexico,  a  great  peace-officer,  with  bullet  scars  gained  in 
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four  pitched  fights  with  red-skinned  marauders  and  white 
outlaws.  Lieutenant  Ballard  came,  he  who  broke  up  the 
Black  Jack  gang,  and  his  captain,  Curry,  another  New 
Mexican  sheriff,  bore  him  company.  With  these  came 
that  mighty  sheriff  of  the  West,  Bucky  O'Neill  of  Arizona, 
famous  for  "  his  feats  of  victorious  warfare  against  the 
Apaches,  no  less  than  against  the  white  road-agents  and 
man-killers."  One's  imagination  stops  to  play  around 
Bucky  O'Neill,  "  born  soldier,  born  leader  of  men,"  soft- 
spoken  comrade,  reckless  gambler,  and  at  bottom  a 
visionary.  He  alone  of  all  that  stalwart  company  seemed 
to  keep  an  eye  for  the  inwardness  of  things.  He  was 
quiet  about  it  and  careful  of  his  listeners,  but  at  night  on 
the  sea — 

when  we  leaned  on  the  railiug  to  look  at  the  Southern 
Cross,  he  was  less  apt  to  tell  tales  of  his  hard  and  stormy 
pa.st  than  he  was  to  speak  of  the  mysteries  which  lie 
behind  courage,  and  fear,  and  love,  behind  animal  hatred, 
atid  animal  lust  for  the  pleasures  that  have  tangible  shape. 
He  had  keenly  enjoyed  life,  and  he  could  breast  its 
turbulent  torrent  as  few  men  could ;  he  was  a  practical 
man,  who  knew  how  to  wrest  personal  success  from 
adverse  forces,  among  money-makers,  politicians,  and 
desperadoes  alike;  yet,  dovm  at  the  bottom,  what  seemed 
to  interest  him  most  was  the  philosophy  of  life  itself,  of 
our  understanding  of  it,  and  of  the  limitations  set  to  that 
understanding. 

We  have  read  few  things  more  moving  in  recent  war 
literature  than  these  names  and  characterisations,  suggest- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  amazing  human  vitality  and  resources 
of  the  United  States.  And  from  first  to  last  we  are  alert  to 
see  how  individuals  behave  and  suffer.  In  the  confusion 
of  Tampa,  in  the  long,  nervous  sea-tramp  to  Santiago,  and 
in  the  jungle-fight  of  El  Caney,  we  do  not  forget,  are  not 
allowed  to  forget,  that  each  man  in  the  Rough  Eiders  is 
interesting.  The  book  bristles  with  the  things  this  man 
said,  or  that  man  did.  How  well,  too,  we  are  put  down  in 
the  tropical  forest,  among  the  royal  palms  and  the  red- 
flowered  acacias,  among  strange  bird  calls,  the  cooing  of 
doves  and  the  call  of  great  brush  cuckoos,  land-crabs 
scuttling  away  in  the  underwood,  and  the  Mauser  bullets 
of  the  Spaniards  "  singing  through  the  trees  over  our 
heads,  making  a  noise  like  the  humming  of  telephone 
wires."  Now  and  then  a  man  falls,  saying :  "  Well,  I 
got  it  that  time."  And  still  the  bullets  sing,  and  no  one 
knows  whence  they  come.  Glasses  rake  the  field,  and 
halts  are  called.  Then  Richard  Harding  Davis  says : 
' '  There  they  are,  Colonel ;  look  over  there  ;  I  can  see 
their  hats  near  that  glade."  It  is  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  firing  becomes  eventful.  Harry  Heffner, 
of  G  troop,  gets  a  buUet  in  his  hips,  and  is  propped  against 
a  tree,  where  he  goes  on  firing  his  rifle,  and  quenching  his 
thirst  from  his  canteen,  to  be  found  dead  after  the  fight. 
Rowland,  bleeding  in  his  side,  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  rear 
to  the  hospital :  grumbles,  and  goes ;  but  fifteen  minutes 
later  is  back  on  the  firing-line  :  says  he  cannot  find  the 
hospital.  A  dead  Rider  is  found  torn  by  vultures.  Says 
Bucky  O'Neill,  looking  grimly  at  the  body:  "Colonel, 
isn't  it  Whitman  who  says  of  the  vultures  that '  they  pluck 
the  eyes  of  princes  and  tear  the  flesh  of  kings  '  ?  "  The 
Colonel  cannot  place  the  quotation.  Surely  we  know  the 
lines  that  ran  in  Bucky's  head :  Macaulay,  in  his  ballad 
of  Regillus,  tells 

How  wolves  came  with  fierce  gallop, 

And  crows  on  eager  wings. 
To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains, 

And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings. 

But  before  Bucky  could  trace  his  quotation  his  own  hour 
came.     He  was 

strolling  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  men,  smoking  his 
cigarette,  for  he  was  inveterately  addicted  to  the  habit. 
He  had  a  theory  that  an  officer  ought  never  to  take  cover 
—  a  th<!ory  which  was,  of  course,  wrong,  though  in  a  volun- 
teer organisation  the  officers  should  certainly  expose 
themaelves  very  fully,  simply  for  the  effect  on  the  men ; 


our  regimental  toast  on  the  transport  running:  "The 
officers  ;  may  the  war  last  until  each  is  killed,  wounded, 
or  promoted"  As  O'Xeill  moved  to  and  fro,  his  men 
begged  him  to  lie  down,  and  one  of  his  8Prgeants  said  : 
"Captain,  a  bullet  is  sure  to  hit  vou."  O'Neill  took  his 
cigarette  out  of  his  mouth,  and  blowing  out  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  laughed  and  said,  "Sergeant,  the  Spanish  bullet 
isn't  made  that  will  kill  me."  A  little  later  he  discussed 
for  a  moment  with  one  of  the  regular  officers  the  direction 
from  which  the  Spanish  fire  was  coming.  As  he  turned 
on  his  heel  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  mouth  and  came  out 
at  the  back  of  his  head ;  so  that  even  before  he  fell  his 
wild  and  gallant  soul  had  gone  out  into  the  darkness. 

All  the  same,  Bucky  was  a  fool  :  no  man  ought, 
while  serving  his  country,  to  play  target  like  that. 
Already  Captain  Allyn  Capron,  the  finest  soldier  of  them 
all,  and  Hamilton  Fish,  the  blithest  and  most  promising 
of  New  York  youth,  had  fallen  in  the  jungle ;  and  Edward 
Marshall  had  dictated  his  last  despatch  with  dimming  eyes. 
Sickness  and  delay  alternate  with  little  hours  of  glorious 
life.  Now  we  hear  the  wounded  singing  "  My  country, 
'tis  of  thee  "  ;  now  it  is  Parker's  Gatling-guns  drumming 
away  somewhere  in  the  long  grass.  The  trench  life  before 
Santiago,  with  long  watches  and  little  food,  is  fruitful  of 
incident.     Thus : 

When  the  hard  taok  came  up  that  afternoon  I  felt  much 
sympathy  for  the  hungry  unfortunates  in  the  trenches, 
and  hated  to  condemn  them  to  six  hours  more  without 
food;  but  I  did  not  know  how  to  get  food  into  them. 
Little  McGinty,  the  bronco  buster,  volunteered  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  I  gave  him  permission.  He  simply  took 
a  case  of  hard  tack  in  his  arms  and  darted  toward  the 
trenches.  The  distance  was  but  short,  and  though  there 
was  an  outburst  of  fire,  he  was  actually  missed.  One 
bullet,  however,  passed  through  the  case  of  hard  tack  just 
before  he  disappeared  with  it  into  the  trench.  A  trooper 
named  Shanafelt  repeated  the  feat,  later,  with  a  pail  of 
coffee. 

The  whole  book  is  excellent  reading,  and  if,  as  we  have 
hinted,  professional  vanity  obtrudes  in  many  a  story  and 
photograph,  we  recognise  that  there  is  strength  behind  it. 
Assuredly  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  strong  man,  of  whom 
more  will  be  heard.  A  generous  man,  too  :  few  escape 
his  praise.  He  loved  his  Riders,  and  they  returned  the 
sentiment.  "My  men  were  children  of  the  dragon's  blood," 
he  writes,  and  he  must  needs  tells  us  how  McGinty  called 
on  his  captain  in  New  York,  hitching  his  horse  to  a  lamp- 
post ;  how  George  Rowland  summed  up  the  war  scornfully 
in  a  letter,  saying  :  "  I've  been  in  closer  places  than  that 
right  here  in  Yunited  States  "  ;  and  how  'Tom  Darnell,  he 
who  rode  the  sorrel  horse  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  came  home 
to  die  in  a  revolver  brawl.  Some  of  the  Riders  ran  for 
ortice,  some  for  the  Philippines,  but  most  returned  whence 
they  had  come,  and  took  up  their  old  lives. 


Jeffreys'  Way. 

Slate  Trials,  Political  and  Social.    Edited  by  H.  Ij.  Stephen. 
2  vols.     (Duckworth.     5s.  net.) 

Next  to  a  good  new  book,  the  product  of  an  interesting 
personality,  we  would  place  a  good  old  book,  revivified  by 
an  interesting  personality.  That  is  what  we  have  here. 
Mr.  Stephen,  a  discreet  critic  and  a  sound  judge  of  what  is 
picturesque  and  important,  has  been  delving  in  the  exten- 
sive mine  of  HoweUs'  State  Trials,  and  has  brought  out 
two  little  volumes  of  pure  gold.  His  method  has  been  to 
use  Howells  wherever  he  is  most  dramatic  and  vivid,  and ' 
elsewhere  to  summarise  swiftly  and  with  unusual  lucidity. 
As  a  result  we  have  the  raw  material,  fascinatingly  inter- 
esting, for  romances,  dramas,  and  monologues  in  profusion 
— monologues  particularly,  perhaps,  for  at  every  turn  of 
the  page  we  come  upon  situations  all  ready  to  the  hand  of 
a  practitioner  in  that  medium.  Browning,  for  instance — 
what  poems  in  the  rough  were  waiting  for  him  in  Howells ! 
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To  review  such  a  book  as  a  whole  is  utmecessary.  It  is 
better  to  say  that  the  e<Utor  has  done  his  work  extremely 
well,  selection,  arrangement,  and  notes  alike,  and  then  to 
concentrate  upon  one  trial  among  so  many.  Leaving  aside 
as  too  well  known  the  tragedy  of  Charles  the  First,  with 
the  superb  dignity  of  the  king  lighting  it  as  with  a  silver 
tiame,  and  the  long  and  noble  struggle  of  Ealeigh  for  his 
honour  and  his  life,  we  turn  to  the  trial  of  Alice  liisle  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume,  which  has  peculiar  interest  in 
illuminating  the  self-righteous  system  of  terrorising  a 
witness,  and  determined  control  of  the  trend  of  a  case,  as 
practised  by  the  famous,  or  infamous,  Judge  Jeffreys. 
Alice  Lisle,  an  elderly  lady,  was  the  widow  of  John  Lisle, 
President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  a  devoted 
follower  of  Cromwell.  In  1685  she  was  tried  at  Win- 
chester, at  Jeffreys'  Bloody  Assize,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  her  crime  being  the  alleged  harbouring  and 
protection  of  one  Hicks,  a  Dissenting  minister,  whom  she 
knew  to  have  fought  under  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor. 
The  principal  witness — indeed,  the  only  witness  from  whom 
the  condemnation  of  Lady  Lisle  could  possibly  proceed — 
was  James  Dunne ;  and  it  is  in  his  dealings  with  Dunne 
that  Jeffreys'  amazing  methods  may  be  studied :  Jeffreys 
having  "  got  up "  the  case  beforehand,  with  as  much 
zeal  as  if  he  were  a  briefless  barrister  taking  advantage 
of  his  first  opportunity,  rather  than  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England. 

Jeffreys  may  have  been  a  monster  of  cruelty,  but  he  was 
a  groat  monster.  He  had  the  grand  manner.  In  his  way 
he  was  tremendous.  Look,  for  example,  at  his  charge  to 
Dunne,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  at  the  outset  of  the 
examination : 

"Now  mark  what  I  say  to  you,  friend :  I  would  not  by 
any  means  in  the  world  endeavour  to  fright  you  into 
anything,  or  auy  ways  tempt  you  to  tell  an  untruth,  but 
provoke  you  to  tell  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
that  is  the  business  we  came  about  here.  Know,  friend, 
there  is  no  religion  any  man  can  pretend  to,  can  give  a 
countenance  to  lying,  or  can  dispense  with  telling  the 
truth :  Thou  hast  a  precious  immortal  soul,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  equal  to  it  in  value  :  There  is  no 
relation  to  your  mistress,  if  she  be  so ;  no  relation  to  thy 
friend ;  nay,  to  thy  father  or  thy  child  ;  nay,  not  all  the 
temporal  relations  in  the  world  can  be  equal  to  thy 
precious  immortal  soul.  Consider  that  the  Great  God  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  before  whose  tribunal  thou,  and  we, 
and  all  persons  are  to  stand  at  the  last  day,  will  call  thee 
to  an  account  for  the  rescinding  his  truth,  and  take 
vengeance  of  thee  for  every  falsehood  thou  tellest.  I 
charge  thee,  therefore,  as  thou  wilt  answer  it  to  the  Great 
God,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  that  thou  do  not  dare  to 
waver  one  tittle  from  the  truth,  upon  any  account  or 
])retence  whatsoever :  For  though  it  were  to  save  thy  life, 
yet  1  he  value  of  thy  precious  and  immortal  soul  is  much 
greater  than  (hat  thou  shouldst  forfeit  it  for  the  saving  of 
any  the  most  precious  outward  blessing  thou  dost  enjoy  ; 
for  that  God  of  Heaven  may  justly  strike  thee  into  eternal 
flimes.  and  make  thee  drop  into  the  bottomless  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  if  thou  ofifer  to  deviate  the  least  from 
the  triilh,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

Incidentally,  throughout  the  trial  Jeffreys  maintained 
the  attack  more  or  less  on  this  high  level.  Thus:  "I 
would  not  terrify  thee  to  make  thee  say  anything  but  the 
truth,  but  assure  thyself  I  never  met  with  a  lying,  sneak- 
ing, canting  fellow  but  I  always  treasured  up  vengeance 
for  him."  Immediately  after  this  particular  warning, 
Dunne  had  the  misfortune  to  slip  into  an  inconsistency. 
He  mentioned  that  the  stable  door  at  Lady  Lisle's  was 
opened  by  Carpenter,  having  already  stated  that  he  opened 
it  himself.  Jeffreys  was  at  him  like  a  tiger.  "  Why, 
thou  vile  wretch,  didst  thou  not  tell  me  just  now  that  thou 
pluckedst  up  the  latch?  Dost  thou  take  the  God  of 
Heaven  not  to  be  a  God  of  truth,  and  that  He  is  not  a 
witness  of  all  thou  sayest  ?  Dost  thou  think  because  thou 
prevaricatest  with  the  Court  here  thou  canst  do  so  with 
the  God  above,  who  knows  thy  thoughts  ?  And  it  is 
infinite  m?rcy  that,  for  this  falsehood  of  thine.  He  does  not 


immediately  strike  thee  into  hell !  Jesus  GKkI  !  "  A 
minute  or  two  later  Dunne's  first  examination  was  finished 
and  he  was  permitted  to  stand  down,  with  a  parting  shot 
from  the  Bench:  "Thou  art  a  strange,  prevaricating, 
shuffling,  snivelling,  lying  rascal."  But  his  cross-examina- 
tion had  yet  to  come,  and  there  was  one  point  on  which 
his  evidence  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Dunne, 
however,  remained  mute  for  many  minutes,  while  Jeffreys 
tried  every  threat  to  make  him  speak.  This  was  his 
final  invocation  : 

"  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  it  is  not  ia  my  nature  to  desire 
the  hurt  of  anybody,  much  less  to  delight  in  their  eternal 
perdition  ;  no,  it  ii  out  of  tender  compassion  to  you  that  I 
use  all  these  words :  I  would  have  thee  to  have  some 
regard  to  thy  precious  and  immortal  soul,  which  is  more 
valuable  than  the  whole  world ;  reflect  upon  that  Sciipture 
again  which  I  mentioned  before,  which  must  be  true 
because  it  is  the  words  of  Him  that  is  truth  itself :  '  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul ;  for  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
sold  ? '  If  that  soul  of  thine  be  taken  away,  what  is  the 
body  fit  for  but,  like  a  putrid  carcase,  to  be  thrust  into 
and  covered  with  the  dust  with  which  it  was  made  ?  There- 
fore I  ask  you,  with  a  great  desire  that  thou  mayst  free 
thyself  from  so  great  a  load  of  falsehood  and  perjury,  tell 
me  what  the  business  was  you  told  the  prisoner  the  other 
man  Barter  did  not  know." 

Dunne,  in  response,  did  his  worst.  "  Hold  the  candle  to 
his  face  that  we  may  see  his  brazen  face,"  cried  the 
L.C.J.  Another  interval  for  the  examination  of  other 
witnesses,  and  Dunne  was  up  again.  Jeffreys  reverted  to 
divine  assistance  :  "I  pity  thee  with  all  my  soul  and  pray 
to  God  Almighty  for  thee,  to  forgive  thee,  and  to  the 
Blessed  Jesus  to  mediate  for  thee ;  and  I  pray  for  thee 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  I  would  for  my  own  soul ; 
and  I  beg  of  thee  once  more,  as  thou  regardest  thy  own 
eternal  welfare,  to  tell  all  the  truth."  Dunne,  thereupon, 
returned  such  answers  as  a  man  could  with  his  skin  in 
jeopardy,  a  lighted  candle  burning  within  an  inch  of  his 
nose,  and  Lord  Jeffreys  thundering  on  the  bench.  At  last 
it  was  over.  "I  pity  thee,"  said  Jeffreys,  by  way  of 
valediction,  ' '  with  all  my  soul,  and  pray  for  thee,  but  it 
cannot  but  make  all  mankind  to  tremble,  and  be  filled 
with  horror  that  such  a  wretched  creature  should  live  upon 
the  earth." 

The  summing  up  followed,  a  violently  impartial  one, 
and  the  jury  adjourned.  From  the  foreman's  questions 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  jury  inclined  to  acquit  Lady 
Lisle,  but  the  tone  of  Jeffreys'  answers  settled  her  fate. 
She  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned — though  over  seventy 
years  of  age — to  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  burned  alive.  The  sentence  was  afterwards 
commuted  to  beheading.  Four  years  later  Lady  Lisle's 
attainder  was  annulled  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  ground 
that  the  verdict  was  injuriously  extorted  and  procured  by 
the  menaces  and  violences  and  other  illegal  practices  of 
the  L.C.J. 

"  On  the  flight  of  James  II.,"  says  Mr.  Stephen, 
Jeffreys  "attempted  to  escape  disguised  as  a  sailor,  but 
was  seized  in  the  Red  Cow  in  Anchor  and  Hope  Alley." 
He  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died.  What 
material  here  for  a  dramatic  monologue  !  How  Browning 
could  have  treated  it ! 


To  Rightly  Go  Into  a  Wood. 

If  thou  wouldst  go  into  a  wood. 
Go  not  with  boist'rous  laugh  and  noisy  tread  ; 

Step  softly,  as  a  pilgrim  should. 
By  the  worn  shrine  of  the  renowned  dead. 

To  bird  and  beast  doff  thou  thy  hat. 
Though  thou  the  owner  be,  the  wood's  not  thine ; 

Wipe  thou  thy  shoon  on  mossy  mat ; 
'Tis  as  a  guest  thou  comest  here,  in  fine. 

By  Gertrude  E.  M.  Vaughan,  in  the  "  Uutterfiy," 
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"J'accuse  .  .  .  J'observe." 

With    Zola    in    England.      By   Ernest    Alfred    Vizetelly. 

(Chatto  &  Windus.  3s.  6d.) 
Whes  M.  Zola,  weary  and  travel-grimed  and  carrying  no 
luggage,  entered  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  in  the  early  hours 
of  July  19  of  last  year,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  write 
a  note  to  Mr.  Vizetelly  announcing  his  arrival  and  en- 
joining utter  secrecy.     For  years  Mr.  Vizetelly  had  trans- 


M.   ZOLA  IN  HIS  ENGLISH  OAEDEN. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Victor  Vizetelly. 

lated  M.  Zola's  novels  into  English,  hence  M.  Zola's  note, 
beginning  "  My  dear  Confrure."  From,  that  moment  Mr. 
Vizetelly  became  M.  Zola's  chief  adviser  and  helper  in 
England.  The  hero  of  "  J'acctce  "  needed  advice  and  help. 
He  was  a  fugitive,  and  he  did  not  know  enough  English 
to  buy  a  pair  of  socks.  M.  Zola's  secret  stay  in  England 
lasted  many  months,  and  was  of  necessity  irksome.  His 
whereabouts  had  to  be  concealed,  and  disguises,  strategies, 
and  small  deceptions  had  to  be  entered  into  in  order  to 
secure  this  end.  Spies  and  journalists  had  to  be  repelled. 
And  M.  Zola's  temperament  as  well  as  his  interests  had  to 
be  consulted.  Throughout,  Mr.  Vizetelly  proved  himself 
a  staunch  and  prudent  lieutenant,  and  throughout  he  was 
in  the  best  position  to  reduce  the  events  of  M.  Zola's 
sojourn — so  long  the  sport  of  rumour — to  a  plain 
narrative.     He  has  done  this  admirably. 

Neverthelesf,  it  is  an  instance  of  the  effacing  power  of 
events  in  the  Dreyfus  drama  that  the  value  of  this 
narrative,  begun  little  more  than  two  months  ago,  while 
M.  Zola  was  still  among  us,  has  largely  shifted.  The 
plotting,  having  served  its  purpose,  has  lost  much  of  its 
interest,  whereas  the  smallest  glimpse  into  M.  Zola's 
impressions  of  England  is  welcome  still.  If  there  are  not 
many  such  glimpses  in  these  pages,  this  is  because 
Mr.  Vizetelly  was  occupied  with  the  stem  business  of 
protecting  M.  Zola's  privacy  and  assisting  his  case. 
Moreover,  M.  Zola  proposes  to  put  his  impressions  of 
England  into  writing  himself.  Still,  there  are  amusing 
and  suggestive  passages  in  which  we  see  England  through 
M.  Zola's  eyes. 

It  was  on  the  journey  to  Wimbledon,  wliere  he  found  a 
temporary  home,  that  M.  Zola  first  became  sufficiently 
detached    from   his  troubles    to    look   around  him   with 


any  eagerness.  On  the  way  to  the  station  he  gazed 
intently  on  the  river  scene  from  Waterloo  Bridge.  He 
denounced  the  ugliness  of  Hungerford  Bridge,  which,  he 
said,  no  Paris  municipality  would  have  tolerated  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  where  he  had  stayed  in  '93,  had  been  archi- 
tecturally dwarfed  by  the  Hotel  Cecil.  "To  think,  too," 
said  he,  "that  you  had  such  a  site,  here,  along  the  river, 
and  allowed  it  to  be  used  for  hotels  and  clubs,  and  so 
forth.  There  was  ropm  for  a  Louvre  here,  and  ynu  want 
one  badly."  As  thdtvtrain  approached  Clapham  Junction 
M.  Zola's  face  was  glued  to  the  window. 

At  the  sight  of  all  the  mean,  dusty  streets,  lined  with 
little  houses  of  uniform  pattern,  each  close  pressed  to  the 
other — at  the  frequently  recurring  glimpses  of  squalor  and 
shabby  gentility — M.  Zola  exploded. 

"  It  is  awful !  "  he  said. 

We  were  alone  in  our  compartment,  and  he  looked  first 
from  one  window  and  then  from  the  other.  Next  came  a 
'■  orrent  of  questions  :  Why  were  the  houses  so  small  ? 
Why  were  they  all  so  ugly  and  so  much  alike  ?  What 
classes  of  people  lived  in  them  ?  Why  were  the  roads  sc 
dusty  ?  Why  was  there  such  a  litter  of  fragments  of  paper 
lying  about  everywhere  ?  Were  those  streets  never  watered  ? 
Was  there  no  scavengers'  service  ?  And  then  a  remark  : 
' '  You  see  that  house,  it  looks  fairly  clean  and  neat  in 
front.  But  there !  look  at  the  back-yard — all  rubbish 
and  poverty !     One  notices  that  again  and  again !  " 

But  the  brightness  of  Wimbledon,  and  its  suggestion  of 
wealth,  pleased  M.  Zola.  Again  and  again  he  said  that 
the  Wimbledon  shops  ''  were  by  far  superior  to  such  aa 
one  would  find  in  a  French  town  of  corresponding  size 
at  a  similar  distance  from  the  capital."  It  was  at 
Wimbledon  that  M.  Zola  discovered  that  cycling 
"rationals,"  of  which  he  is  an  advocate  in  France,  "are 
not  suited  to  the  lithe  and  somewhat  spare  figure  of  the 
average  English  girl,"  who,  he  remarked,  carries  herself 
better  than  lier  Froiich  sister.  Bloomers  for  French- 
women, skirts  for  Englishwomen,  became  his  dogma.  And 
at  Wimbledon,  M.  Zola  began  admiring  English  scenery, 
especially  the  splendid  holly  hedges  in  the  district.  The 
rookeries,  too,  gave  him  many  a  half-hour's  wonder  and 
delight. 

After  several  changes  of  residence,  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  Upper  Norwood,  became  the  exile's  resting-place. 
This  hotel,  it  should  be  explained,  consists  of  what  were 
once  separate  houses,  and  to  the  various  parts  or 
"pavilions"  separate  entrances  and  staircases  are  still 
attached.  In  one  of  these  pavilions  M.  Zola  made  himself 
comfortable,  and,  while  his  henchmen  kept  watch  and 
ward,  settled  down  to  write  and  observe  and  talk.  Small 
things  pleased  him  when  great  were  lacking. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  remarked  to  me  one  afternoon, 
"  when  I  come  out  all  alone  for  my  usual  constitutional,  and 
want  to  shake  off  some  worrying  thoughts,  I  often  amuse 
myself  by  counting  the  number  of  hairpins  which  I  see 
lying  on  the  foot- pavement.  Oh  I  you  need  not  laugh,  it 
is  very  curious,  I  assure  you.  I  already  had  ideas  for  two 
essays — one  on  the  capitnl  '  I '  iu  its  relation  to  the  Eng- 
lish character,  and  another  on  the  physiology  of  the 
English  '  guillotine '  window  and  the  forms  it  atl'ects,  not 
f-rgetting  the  circumstance  that  whenever  an  architect 
introduces  a  French  window  into  an  English  house,  it  in- 
variably opens  outwardh'  so  as  to  be  well  buffeted  by  the 
wind,  instead  of  into  the  room  as  it  should  do.  Well,  now 
I  am  beginning  to  think  that  I  might  write  something  on 
the  carelessness  of  Englishwonifn  in  fastening  up  their 
hair,  and  the  phenomenal  consumption  of  hairpins  in  Eng- 
land. For  the  consumption  must  be  eu-.rmous  since  the 
lo's  is  so  great,  as  I  will  show  you." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  ocular  demonstration.  As  we 
walked  on  for  halt  an  hour  or  so,  principally  along  roads 
bordered  by  the  umbrageous  gardens  of  villa  residences, 
we  counted  all  the  hairpiris  we  coidd  see.  There  were 
about  four  dozen.  And  ho  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
we  had  chiefly  followed  a  route  where  there  was  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  traffic. 
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The  "capital  I"  idea  was  this:  M.  Zola  learned  to 
spell  out  the  news  from  Paris  (which  he  usually  laughed 
to  scorn  for  its  lateness  or  its  untnistworthy  cliaracter)  in 
the  Ijondon  papers,  and  ho  observed : 

"  Why  ia  it  that  the  Englishman  when  he  writes  of 
himself  should  iuvariubly  use  a  capital  letter  ?  That  tall 
'  I '  which  occurs  so  often  in  a  personal  narrative  strikes 
me  as  being  very  arrogant.  A  Frenchman,  referring  to 
himself,  writes  je  with  a  small  j ;  a  German,  though  ho 
may  gratify  all  his  substantives  with  capital  letters, 
employs  a  small  i  ia  writing  irh ;  a  Spaniard,  when  he 
uses  the  personal  pronoun  at  all,  bestows  a  small  y  on  his 
yo,  while  he  honours  the  jierson  he  addresses  with  a 
capital  )'.  I  believe,  indeed — though  I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  foreign  lau<;uages  to  speak  with  certainty 
on  the  point — that  the  EpgUshmau  is  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  applies  a  capital  letter  to  himself.  That 
'  I '  strikes  me  as  the  triumph  of  egotism.  It  is  tall,  com- 
manding, and  so  brief  I  '  I ' — and  that  suffices.  .  .  ."  In  a 
chaffing  way  he  suggested  that  one  might  write  a  very 
humorous  essay  on  the  English  character  by  taking  as  one's 
text  that  tall,  stiff,  and  self-assertive  letter  "  I." 

Such  divagations  brightened  what  after  all  was  an  anxious 
and  tedious  sojourn.  AVe  do  not  wonder  at  the  relief 
■which  Mr.  Vizetelly  felt  when,  after  the  Court  of  Cassation 
had  given  its  verdict,  M.  Zola  packed  up  for  Paris.  By 
the  way,  it  was  at  Norwood,  in  a  friend's  birthday  book, 
that  M.  Zola  wrote  tlie  terse  sentence  :  "  Truth  is  on  the 
march,  and  nothing  will  be  able  to  stop  it."  Truth  is 
even  now  bivouacked  at  Eennes,  and  we  may  feel  proud 
that  England  gave  help  and  asylum  to  the  man  who 
suspended  the  peace  of  his  home  and  the  loved  quietude 
of  an  author's  days  in  order  to  quicken  that  "  march." 


A  View  of  Japan. 

Japan  in  Transitiotp :  a  Comparative  Study  of  the  Progreu, 
Policy,  and  3feiJiodi  of  the  Japanese  since  their  War  with 
China.     By  Stafford  Eansome.     (Harper.     168.) 

The  Shogun,  or,  as  we  were  wont  to  call  him,  the  Tycoon, 
fell  in  1867,  and  the  Mikado  no  longer  only  ruled,  but 
reigned.  Since  that  date  Japan,  then  a  barbaric,  mediroval, 
feudal  kingdom,  has  acijuired  Western  manners  and 
methods  and  has  now  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
civilised  Powers  of  the  world.  How  great  and  how  solid 
her  progress  had  been  was  remarked  only  by  the  few 
who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Japanese  affairs,  until 
the  outbreak  and  rapid  conclusion  of  the  war  with  China. 
"  Speaking  generally,"  as  Mr.  Eansome  puts  it,  "  the 
outside  world  had  no  idea  that  the  progress  which  was 
being  made  by  the  Japanese  was  of  a  genuine  nature.  It 
is  true  that  we  heard  that  they  were  buying  many  things, 
endeavouring  to  copy  our  inventions,  and  generally  bur- 
lesquing our  methods."  Then,  in  the  various  chapters  of 
his  book  Mr.  Hansome  describes,  with  temperate  apprecia- 
tion, the  material  and  moral  progress  of  Japan  since  her 
victory  over  China  ;  he  does  not  compare  the  Japan  of 
to-day  with  the  Japan  of  yesterday,  but  with  other  civilised 
countries;  he  does  not  over-praise  everything  Japanese, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  unduly  depreciate,  as  so  many 
writers  have  done;  he  points  out  fairly  enough  when 
things  have  been  done  rightly  or  wrpngly ;  but,  like  almost 
all  other  Occidental  writers  on  matters  Oriental,  he  seems 
tf)  us  to  fail  to  grasp  the  essential  fact,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  Oriental  mind  is  different  from  the  Occi- 
dental. Whether  we  of  tlie  West  will  ever  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  mind  of  the  East  is  matter  for  specula- 
tion ;  that  we  have  not  yet  done  so  is  a  matter  of  fact. 
Many  of  us  have  heard  the  East  a'  calling ;  but  the  call 
though  sympathetic  has  been  vague,  we  could  not  put 
it  into  words,  and  must  admit  that  much  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  East  for  us  is  the  glamour  of  mystery. 

Mr.   Eansome's   book   is  too   materialistic;    he   was   a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  has  sought  to  interpret 


that  land  to  us  by  a  description  of  its  material  progress, 
though  occasionally  we  receive  a  hint  that  he  does  see 
that,  to  understand  the  present  state  and  position  of  Japan, 
mind  as  well  as  matter  must  be  explored. 

"Japan,  of  course,  is  being  transformed,  or,  rather,  is 
transforming  herself,  from  her  Oriental  to  our  Western 
methods ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  old  Japan  has 
altogether  gone,  or  will  ever  altogether  go " ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  state  that  Japan  is  adopting  Western  and 
modem  methods,  not  necessarily  because  she  likes  them, 
or  considers  them  superior  to  her  own,  but  because  she 
realises  that  she  must  do  so  to  preserve  her  place  among 
the  Powers  of  the  world.  Then  he  puts,  though  hardly 
forcibly  enough,  the  central  fact  of  the  case  : 

The  progress  that  is  being  made  by  the  country — -if  we 
asstuue  that  by  "progress"  is  meant  the  adoption  of 
Western  methods — -may  be  of  an  artificial  nature  ;  but  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  found  that  contact  with  Europeans 
will  not  transform  the  Japanese  into  a  people  with 
European  instincts,  but  that  they  will  have  assimilated 
and  absorbed  into  their  natiure  so  much  of  our  habits  as 
they  think  advisable. 

In  other  words,  Japan  is  not  merely  adopting,  but  adapting 
Western  civilisation. 

But  elsewhere  Mr.  Eansome  puts  himself  out  of 
court  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Japan  of  to-day,  when 
apparently  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "the. un- 
expected always  happens  with  regard  to  Japanese  matters." 
Yes,  unexpected,  because  we  almost  invariably  expect  the 
Oriental  to  reason  on  the  same  lines  as  we  do  and  such  an 
expectation  ia  doomed  to  invariable  disappointment.  The 
Eastern  outlook  on  life  is  entirely  different  to  our  own, 
and  contact  with  the  West  does  not  alter  it  one  tittle. 
For  instance,  in  his  chapter  on  the  prospects  of  Christianity 
in  Japan,  Mr.  Eansome  joins  with  others  not  only  in 
underestimating  the  influence  of  Shintoism  but  also  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  Japanese  as  a  nation.  >-!  Shin- 
toism," he  says,  "  which  many  foreign  authorities  main- 
tain to  be  no  religion  at  all,  amply  suffices  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  ordinary  Japanese  of  to-day.  A  faith  which 
consists  in  the  worshipping  of  one's  ancestors  mainly,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  on  account  of  their  having  brought  into 
the  world  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  humanity  as  one's  self, 
is  essentially  a  self-satisfying  belief,  and  one  wliich,  if  it 
tends  to  self-assertion,  essentially  helps  to  hold  families 
and  the  nation  together.  But  there  is  a  want  of  conviction 
among  the  Japanese  about  religion  in  any  form."  This 
passage  is  neither  elegant  nor  accurate.  Shintoism  cannot 
be  dismissed  so  jauntily,  it  tends  not  to  self -satisfaction 
and  self-assertion,  but  rather  to  the  opposite,  to  self- 
depreciation  and  self-effacement,  and  it  has  shown  how 
strong,  though  how  quiet,  is  its  influence  by  the  intense 
patriotism  and  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the  Emperor 
which  were  displayed  during  the  recent  war.  Shintoism 
and  Buddhism  satisfy  the  religious  desires  of  the  religious 
minded  in  Japan;  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  gives  a 
cold  comfort  to  those  who  have  lost  their  faith,  and  if 
there  are  many  of  the  latter  among  the  educated  Japanese, 
surely  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  civilised  country? 
Japan  is  not,  as  we  have  so  often  been  told,  either  immoral 
or  unmoral ;  the  Japanese  are  not  all  head  and  no  heart, 
but  while  their  heart  can  be  understood  by  us,  for  it  is  the 
same  as  our  own,  their  mind  is  still  to  us  a  closed  book, 
and  the  Japanese  have  no  intention  of  opening  it  for  us. 

Next  to  religion,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  conjunction 
with  it,  the  greatest  force  in  modem  Japan  is  education. 
We  often  forget  that  the  advance  made  by  Japan  in  recent 
times  has  been  the  brain  work  and  the  handiwork  of  a  few 
leading  spirits.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  remains  un- 
educated, and  it  is  only  the  inborn  sense  of  obedience  to 
the  powers  that  bo,  a  relic  of  the  feudalism  which  died 
only  a  few  years  ago,  which  has  led  the  people  to  foUow 
their  leaders.  Education  will  alter  all  this,  whether  for 
the  better  who  can  say  ?    But,  as  Mr.  Eansome  points  out 
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"in  criticising  Japanese  methods  of  the  present  day  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  extraordinary  fact  that  in  less, 
than  thirty  years  Japan  has  run  through  all  the  political 
phases  which  lie  between  feudalism  of  the'most  uncom- 
promising order  and  a  constitutional  government  on 
modem  principles."  But  education,  on  the  most  modern 
and  extensive  system,  has  been  called  in  "to  give  children 
the  rudiments  of  moral  education,  and  of  education 
specially  adapted  to  make  of  them  good  members  of  the 
community,  together  with  such  general  knowledge  and 
skill  as  are  necessary  to  practical  life,"  which  is  the 
Japanese  description  of  efficient  elementary  education. 

But  we  must  not  be  led  into  thinking  that  the  Japanese 
is  nothing  if  not  practical ;  he  is  indeed  intensely  practical, 
and  is  making  practical  use  of  the  knowledge  which  Europe 
has  taken  many  centuries  of  experiment  and  experience 
to  acquire  ;  but  he  is  much  more  than  that,  much  more, 
indeed,  than  Mr.  Eansome  and  other  writers  realise ;  he  is 
possessed  of  an  extraordinary  and  almost  blind  patriotism, 
a  power,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  judicious  statesmen,  but 
a  power  that  must  be  guided,  not  let  loose  ;  a  patriotism 
which  consists  not  only  of  love  of  his  own  country,  but 
dislike  of  most  other  countries,  with  the  one  exception  of 
China ;  his  intellect  is  extremely  acute,  receptive,  and 
speculative  ;  and  as  a  nation  the  Japanese  are  .y9ung,  just 
entering  upon  the  struggle  which  has  occupied  other 
nations  for  hundreds  of  years.  The  faults  of  the  Japanese 
many  have  pointed  out,  the  merits  many  have  over-prais'ed, ' 
but  we  may  fairly  say  that  in  Mr.  Ransome's  book  will  be 
fuund  a  very  just,  if  rather  narrow,  picture  of  the  material 
Japan  of  to-day.  But  no  wise  man  will  ^rtnturfr  sten  a 
guess  as  to  what  will  be  the  Japan  of  to-morr*w.-  '  o-t  , 
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A   PlCTUUESQUE   HiSTOEY   OF   YoBKSHIEE.  ' ,.     ,    v^f.  •     ' 

By  J.  8.' FiETcnER. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  history  of  our  largest  county  has  reached 
its  fifth  monthly  part,  opening  in  the  middle  of  an  account 
of  Sheffield,  and  ending  halfway  through  "  Leeds." 
Pontefract  and  its  castle  come  between,  and  smaller  places 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aire  are  treated  with  pen  and  pencil. 
The  illustrations  throughout  are  very  unequal,  and  alike 
in  choice  and  treatment  they  seem  to  us  to  fail  in  topo- 
graphical descriptiveness.  They  are  too  seldom  useful. 
The  view  of  Carlton  Towers,  on  p.  324,  might  represent 
almost  any  place  where  corn  is  in  sheaf.  Mr.  Eailton's 
drawings  run  too  much  to  extraneous  prettiness,  as  in 
"  Methly  Hall,"  where  there  is  an  intolerable  deal  of 
blasted  oak  to  a  hap'orth  of  Hall. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  text  is  not  wanting  in  life.  Under 
RawcliiTe  we  have  an  account  of  its  once  famed  inhabitant, 
the  eccentric  Jimmy  Hurst,  whose  Life  and  Adventures 
were  issued  by  a  Knottingly  bookseller  sixty  years  ago. 
George  III.  asked  Lord  Beaumont  to  bring  the  much- 
talked-of  Yorkshireman  to  Court.  Jimmy,  being  a  king 
himself  in  a  small  way,  showed  a  proper  amount  of  reluct- 
ance to  go,  but,  finally, 

he  set  forth,  conveyed  by  his  four  Andalusian  mules 
drawing  the  quaint  self-ooutrived  oarriage.  Jimmy  had 
caused  a  new  suit  to  be  made  for  the  journey  :  it  consisted 
of  a  lamb-skin  hat,  nine  feet  in  circumference,  an  otter- 
skia  coat  lined  with  red  flannel  and  turned  up  with  scarlet 
cloth,  a  waistcoat  made  of  the  skins  of  drakes'  necks, 
breeches  of  list,  red  and  white  striped  stockingg,  and  shoes 
oniamented  by  large  buckles  of  silver.  He  was  received 
with  wonder  and  admiration  wherever  ho  stayed  along  the 
road  to  London,  but  in  the  London  streets  the  crowds 
were  so  thick  that  it  was  diifioult  to  make  any  progress. 
He  was  lodged  at  Lord  Beaumont's  on  the  night  of  his 
arrival,  and  was  shown  somethiog  of  the  sights  of  London. 
Next  morning  he  was  conducted  to  Court,  and  in  due  time 
Inhered  into  the  presence  of  the  King.  There,  much  to 
the  horror  of  the  surrounding  courtiers,  he  took  the  King's 


hand,  gave  it  a  hearty  grip,  and  exclaimed,  "  Eh  !  I'm 
glad  to  see  thee  such  a  plain  owd  chap.  If  thou  ever 
comes  to  Eawcliffe,  step  in  and  give  me  a  visit.  I  can 
give  thee  some  rare  good  wine,  or  a  sup  of  brandy  and 
water  at  any  time."  Other  similarly  amusing  remarks 
followed,  after  which  the  King  and  his  courtiers  descended 
to  the  courtyard  to  examine  Jimmy's  travelUng  carriage. 
George  III.  was  much  interested  iu  all  that  he  saw,  and 
obseiving  that  Jimmy's  receptacle  for  wiue  was  empty,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  filled  from  the  royal  cellars.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  in  London  he  saw  more  sights,  and 
was  taken  to  various  social  functions,  at  which  he 
astonished  everybody,  and  discomfited  not  a  few  by  the 
sharjiness  of  his  wit. 

On  his  return  to  Eawcliffe  Jimmy  made  a  coffin  for  him- 
self with  folding  doors  and  glass  panels.  He  was  eccentric 
to  the  end  and  died  in  1829,  being  carried  to  his  grave  by 
twelve  old  maids.     (Dent.     Is.  net.) 


Impressions  of  America. 


By  T.  C.  Porter. 


Mr.  Porter  travelled  through  the  States  with  his  camera, 
taking  photographs  of  all  the  grandest  scenery.  Niagara, 
the  Yellowstone  Park  with  its  geysers  and  grottoes,  the 
Sierras,  the  Earth  Pillars,  the  Salt  Lake  Desert,  all  came 
under  his  observation.  The  idea  of  writing  a  book  of 
travel  impressions  came  to  Mr.  Porter  on  his  return  voyage. 
He  has  carried  it  out  in  a  simple,  frank  way  that  calls  for 
little  comment.  The  peculiarity  of  the  book  is  the  method 
of  illustration.  Each  photograph  is  double,  and  you  are 
invited  to  bring  each  pair  of  views  into  stereoscopic  relief 
by  means  of  a  small  double  lens  inserted  in  a  pocket  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  But  you  may  dispense  with  this  and 
learn  from  Mr.  Porter  that  it  is  possible  to  achieve  tliis 
object  with  the  eyes  alone  if  you  go  the  right  way  about 
it.  We  have  ourselves  performed  the  feat  of  seeing  each 
pair  of  photographs  in  stereoscopic  relief  by  a  gymnastic 
adjustment  of  our  eyes.  But  the  result  is  a  headache,  and 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  find  merit  in  this  method 
of  illustration,  we  cannot  commend  it.  Were  it  generally 
adopted  the  national  eyesight  would  be  imperilled.  (C. 
Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.) 

In  Relief  of  Dottbt.  By  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Welsh. 

To  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Welsh's  book  the  Bishop 
of  Stepney  contributes  a  cordial  preface,  in  which  he  cites 
the  case  of  a  physician  and  others  whose  doubts  have 
been  alleviated  by  its  arguments.  Here  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  chapter  on  the  "  Personal  Verification  of  Christ,"  which 
may  serve  as  an  index  of  the  class  of  minds  to  which  the 
book  wUl  be  useful : 

It  may  bj  well  for  iiiiods  baffled  with  problems  of 
ancient  history  to  relinquish  the  exhausting  inquiry,  and, 
without  positively  pronouncing  upon  the  historicity  of  the 
fully-developed  story,  yield  their  hearts  to  the  spiritual 
impulse  of  the  captivatiug  Ideal  and  unique  Life.  Could 
they  not  suffer  Christ  thus  far^subiuit  their  minds  to  be 
filled  with  His  seuse  of  God  and  His  lofty  conceptions  of 
the  Father,  and  lay  open  their  spirits  to  be  charged  with 
His  spiritual  intuitions  and  quickened  with  His  spiritual 
sensibilities?  They  should  place  their  hearts  under  His 
direct  spell,  so  as  to  receive  His  spiritual  endowment. 
And  if  they  come  thereby  to  think  of  goodness,  beauty, 
truth,  and  love  as  at  their  divinest  in  Jesus,  and  if  they 
are  thus  baptised  with  a  humble  sense  of  God  and  inspira- 
tion for  a  Christlv  life,  have  tbev  not  received  much  of  the 
essence  of  what  He  desired  for  His  disciples  ?  This  direct 
personal  sense  of  Divine  perfections  and  grace  is  the  true 
recognition  of  the  essence  of  the  Divinity. 

To  the  majority  of  intelligent  educated  men,  who  find 
themselves  deafened  by  a  controversy  out  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  themselves  to  extract  any  but  negative 
results,  such  advice  is  as  good  as  good  can  be.  (James 
Bowden.     2s.  6d.) 
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Fiction. 

Men"!  Tragediei.     By  B.  O.  Eialey. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.     6s.) 

At  the  end  of  this  volume  of  tales  is  an  advertisement  of 
an  English  edition  of  the  works  of  Honore  de  Balzac. 
Among  them  we  observed  the  title,  La  Grande  Dreteche. 
Was  it  chance  ?  We  seem  to  have  perceived  throughout 
Mr.  Risley's  book  an  ambition  to  write  "  powerful  "  short 
stories  in  the  manner  of  La  Grande  BreUehe,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  "  powerful "  short  story  ever 
written.  To  say  that  Mr.  Eisley  reminds  us,  even  faintly, 
of  Balzac  is  to  praise  him.  He  does  so — of  Balzac 
without  the  exuberance,  without  the  vast  masses  of  detail, 
without  the  luxuriant  imagery.  He  has  a  sense  of 
romance,  an  eye  for  colour.  He  likes  large  themes,  and 
he  is  not  afraid  of  them.  He  will  put  a  lifetime,  a  passion, 
and  the  atmos^^here  of  a  dozen  cities  all  into  a  tale  of 
thirty  pages.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  feat  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  be  terse,  abrupt.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
he  has  acquired  almost  a  mania  for  short  sentences ;  it  is 
an  irritating  mania : 

He  spoke  little ;  I  talked  much.  He  never  asked  ques- 
tions ;  I  liked  to.  He  looked  older  than  he  was ;  I  was 
older  than  I  looked — imhappily.  He  hated  women;  I 
enjoyed  their  society  greatly.  He  was  calm ;  I  was 
enthusiastic. 

Yet  we  understood  one  another.  We  had  some  tastes  in 
common,  it  is  true.  "We  were  both  fond  of  music.  But  I 
played  love-songs  on  my  violin ;  while  he  played  gypsy 
dance  music,  and  dirges,  on  his  'cello. 

We  both  liked  books.  But  he  read  poetry,  and  meta- 
physics, and  battle  stories ;  while  I  read  what  are  called 
the  standard  authors.  And  I  liked  newspapers,  but  he 
seldom  read  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  that.  Another  result 
is  that  he  does  not  devote  sufficient  room  to  the  preliminary 
building-up  of  an  environment.  Balzac  sometimes  gave 
seventy  per  cent,  to  the  environment,  thirty  per  cent,  to 
the  tale.  And  Balzac  knew  how  to  carry  conviction.  A 
character  cannot  exist  in  space.  In  space  it  is  merely  an 
Idea.  Mr.  Bisley  is  too  fond  of  Ideas.  He  gets  an  Idea, 
and  makes  it  into  a  story.  A  novelist  of  European  fame 
once  stated  that  Ideas  were  the  curse  of  Art,  and  though 
people  laughed  he  was  right.  Every  work  of  Art  will 
nave  an  Idea,  but  the  Idea  will  come  last.  The  order  of 
things  is :  Environment,  Emotion,  Idea.  Mr.  Risley,  like 
scores  before  him,  has  sought  to  make  it  Idea,  Emotion, 
Environment.  But  the  scheme  will  not  satisfactorily 
work.  You  can  perceive  the  evolution  of  his  stories. 
You  can  see  him  clothing  the  Idea  ("  The  man  who  loved," 
"The  man  who  hated,"  "The  man  who  died,"  "The  man 
who  was  himself,"  &c.)  with  a  cleverly-cut  and  neatly- 
fitting  garment  of  event  and  atmosphere.  He  uses  every 
device  of  catastrophe,  of  brilliant  and  strange  local  colour, 
of  planned  surprise,  of  audacious  wit.  His  heroes  are 
foreign  counts  with  towers  and  islands  and  riches  and 
pasts,  and  they  flit  from  Hamburg  to  Paris,  from  Paris  to 
Copenhagen,  from  Copenhagen  to  Dresden.  They  are 
king's  bastards,  scholars,  dreamers.  They  suffer.  They 
exist  after  their  soids  have  expired.  They  love  when  it  is 
too  late  to  love.  They  have  brief  passages  of  ecstatic  joy 
— and  then  darkness  and  silence.  But  this  wonderful 
apparatus  of  romance  is  all  to  no  purpose,  because  nothing 
lives,  nothing  is  realised.  One  moves  amid  shadows,  amid 
Ideas  masquerading  as  human  beings. 

That  Mr.  Risley  has  talent  is  nevertheless  beyond 
question.  He  is  capable  of  doing  something.  We 
therefore  urge  him  first  of  all  to  find  his  Ideas  in  his 
characters,  not  his  characters  in  his  Ideas ;  and  then, 
abandoning  affectations  and  audacities,  to  devote  him- 
self to  matters  of  detail  and  the  careful  accumulation  of 
effects.  He  has  much  also  to  learn  about  the  English 
language,  which  he  submits  to  innumerable  indignities. 


Finally,  he  should  beware  of  unconsciously  adopting 
current  mannerisms.  "  The  Professor  got  up,  and  softly 
groped  his  way  to  the  door,  and  down  the  stairs.  He  said 
to  Madame,  in  the  restaurant:  'You  had  better  look  to  the 
man  upstairs.  Outside  the  heavens  were  luminous  with  the 
dust  of  stars."  What  is  the  significance  or  appositeness  of 
the  sentence  which  we  have  italicised  ?  Certainly  we 
encounter  it  several  times  a  week  in  the  course  of  our 
"  adventures  among  masterpieces  "  of  to-day. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[^These  notes  on  the  weeVs  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. 1 

Jaspae  Tristram.  By  A,  W.  Clarke. 

A  very  sympathetic  study  of  a  sensitive  schoolboy. 
"  '  What's  his  name  ? '  asks  Orr,  the  biggest  boy. 
'  Tristram,  Orr  !  Jaspar  Tristram ! '  they  all  shouted  out.' 
'  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  name ? '  'Oh,  well,'  said  Orr ; 
'  of  course,  we  can't  have  such  a  rotten  name  as  that  here ! 
What  shall  we  call  him  ?  '  'I  votes  we  call  him  "Rosy," 
as  he  blushes  so ! '  observed  the  good-looking  small  boy 
who  stood  by  Orr.  .  .  .  Everybody  began  to  applaud. 
'  Rosy,  Rosy  !'  they  cried."     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

LovK  MADE  Manifest.  By  Guy  Boothby. 

Mr.  Boothby's  new  story  begins  in  the  Pacific,  and 
continues  after  a  break  of  years  in  London.  It  is  emotional 
and  sensational ;  we  need  hardly  say  that  much  happens, 
and  much  that  is  strange  and  violent.  Incidentally  we 
meet  Lord  Belmouth,  who  had  "  the  reputation  of  being 
able  to  drink  a  greater  quantity  of  mixed  liquors  at  one 
sitting  than  any  man  in  London,  and  also  of  being  able 
to  vault  over  the  comer  of  the  billiard  table."  (Ward, 
Lock  &  Co.     58.) 


In  thk  Dark. 


By  Esme  STaABT* 


A  very  readable  story  of  the  melodramatic  order.  A 
young  English  doctor  is  brought  by  his  gondolier  to  a 
gloomy  house  in  Venice  to  see  a  patient.  His  stay  is  in- 
conveniently prolonged  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  taken 
for  one  Count  Moro,  and  the  house  is  the  nest  of  a  secret 
society.  A  beautiful  Italian  girl  is,  of  course,  in  the  affair, 
which  ends  well,  but  leaves  a  life-long  regret.  (John 
Long.     6s.) 

The  Romance  of  the  Greystones.        By  H.  A.  Nelson. 

An  Australian  story,  melodramatic  and  breathless,  of 
racing  and  rascality,  Barts.  and  betrothals.  "The  Cup 
Race,"  "A  Death-bed  Confession,"  "Wedding  Bells," 
"  A  Russian  Prince,"  "  Nemesis !  " — these  are  some  of  the 
chapter  headings.  The  frontispiece  depicts  a  sliipwreck. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

In  Full  Cry.  By  Richard  Marsh. 

A  murder  mystery.  The  hero,  or  villain,  for  he  is  both, 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  Gentleman,"  and  the  nickname  is 
not  whoUy  without  honourable  fitness.  In  the  course  oi 
a  lurid  narrative  the  author  employs  dashes  in  place  of 
strong  language ;  but  .such  a  method  of  preserving  decency 
is  surely  carried  rather  far  when  it  results  in  sentences 
like  this  :  "  Don't  try  to  come  that  with  me  ;  I  won't  have 

it.     You're  a !  and  a !  and  now 

you've  got  it !  "     (F.  V.  White  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Sifting  of  the  Wheat.  By  C.  M.  Home. 

An  historical  romance  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  written 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  standpoint.  It  is  claimed  that 
"the  account  of  the  barbarous  persecutions  carried  on 
during  her  reign  "  is  taken  chiefly  from  Anglican  sources. 
(Art  &  Book  Co.) 

Through  Unseen  Paths.  By  K.  E.  Harrison. 

A  conventional  story  with  a  happy  ending,  all  in  strict 
accordance  with  Adelphi  rules.     (Sounenschein.     6s.) 
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A  Neglected  "Lowell." 

The  adniirablo  article  on  Lowell  printed  in  last  week's 
Academy  took  no  account  (writes  a  correspondent)  of  his 
very  charming  and  seemingly  little-known  volume  of 
reminiscences  and  holiday  impressions  called  Fireside 
Travels.  To  my  mind  it  is  more  charming  than  the  Study 
Windows,  although,  except  by  the  few  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  Lowell  the  man,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
those  essays  are  the  more  likely  to  be  popular.  But  in 
this  little  book,  with  wit  and  kindliness  and  humorous 
observation  and  charity  in  every  line,  Lowell  the  man, 
Lowell  the  honoured  friend  of  so  many  men  and  women, 
is  everywhere  apparent.  The  Fireside  Travels,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  more  peculiarly  Lowell's  own  book  than  My 
Study  Windows  and  Among  my  Books.  There  he  is  mainly 
critic,  and  discourses  upon  the  thoughts  of  others.  Here 
he  is  just  himself,  remembering  his  youth,  or  noting 
down  in  a  journal  whatever  takes  his  fancy  as  he  makes 
holiday  at  home  or  abroad.  A  man  who  keeps  a  journal 
is  more  likely  to  be  pleasing  himself  in  so  doing  than  the 
man  who  writes  a  literary  essay.  Anyway,  to  my  mind, 
delightful  as  Lowell's  other  prose  writings  are,  in  these 
Fireside  Travels  he  is  more  delightful  still ;  and  it  makes 
one  additionally  sorry  that  diplomacy  should  have  exacted 
the  energies  it  did  from  a  mind  so  stored  with  honey. 

The  extracts  which  follow  are  all  taken  from  the  first 
essay  :  "  Cambridge  [Mass.]  Thirty  Years  Ago  "  (this  was 
written  in  the  sixties),  "a  memoir  jiddressed  to  the  Edel- 
mann  Storg  in  Rome."  Here  is  a  parenthetical  excursus 
on  Boswellism  apropos  of  Allsfon  the  painter  : 

As  the  stranger  brushes  by  you  in  alighting,  you  detect 
a  single  incongruity — a  smell  of  dead  tobacco-smoke.  You 
ask  Lis  name,  and  the  snswer  is,  "Mr.  Allston."  'Mr. 
Allstoa  I  "  and  you  resolve  to  note  down  at  once  in  your 
diary  eveiy  look,  every  gesture,  every  word  of  the  great 
painter?  N'.t  in  the  least.  You  have  the  true  Anglo- 
Norman  indifference,  and  most  likely  never  think  of  him 
again  till  you  hear  that  one  of  his  pictures  has  sold  for  a 
great  price,  and  then  contrive  to  let  your  grand-children 
know  twice  a  week  that  you  met  him  once  in  a  coach,  and 
that  he  said,  "Excuse  me,  sir,"  in  a  very  Titianesque 
manner,  when  he  stumbled  over  your  toes  in  getting  out. 
Hitherto  Boswell  is  quite  as  unique  as  Shakespeare.  The 
conntry-gentleman,  journeying  up  to  London,  inquires  of 
Mistress  Davenant  at  the  Oxford  inn  the  name  of  his 
pleasant  companion  of  the  night  before.  "  Master  Shake- 
speare, an't  please  your  worship."  And  the  Justice,  not 
without  a  sense  of  the  unbending,  says,  "  Truly,  a  merry 
and  conceited  gentleman  I  "  It  is  lucky  for  the  peace  of 
great  men  that  the  world  seldom  finds  out  contemporane- 
ously who  its  great  men  are,  or,  perhaps,  that  each  man 
esteems  himself  the  fortunate  he  who  shall  draw  the  lot  of 
memory  from  the  helmet  of  the  future.  Had  the  eyes  of 
some  Stratford  burgess  been  achromatic  telescopes,  capable 
of  a  perspective  of  two  hundred  years !  But,  even  then, 
would  not  his  record  have  been  fuller  of  sai/s  I's  than  says 
he's  ? 

Here  is  part  of  the  portrait  of  K.,  President  of  Harvard  in 
Lowell's  day  : 

How  he  suggested  cloistered  repose,  and  quadrangles 
mossy  with  centurial  associations  I  How  easy  he  was,  and 
how  without  creak  was  every  movement  of  hia  mind  !  This 


life  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  the  next  not  too  good. 
The  gentleman  -like  pervaded  even  his  prayers.  His  were  not 
the  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world,  nor  of  a  man  of  the  other 
world  either;  but  both  met  in  him  to  balance  each  other 
in  a  beautiful  equilibrium.  Praying,  he  leaned  forward 
upon  the  pulpit-cushion  as  for  conversation,  and  seemed  to 
feel  himself  (without  irreverance)  on  terms  of  friendly,  but 
courteous,  familiarity  with  Heaven.  The  expression  of  his 
face  was  that  of  tranquil  contentment,  and  he  appeared 
less  to  be  supplicating  expected  mercies  than  thankful  for 
those  already  found — as  if  he  were  saying  the  yratias  in  the 
refectory  of  the  Abbey  of  Theleme. 

Possibly  the  essay  would  not  have  been  just  as  it  is, 
had  not  Lamb  first  written  his  memories  of  the  South  Sea 
House  and  the  Benchers  of  the  Temple,  and  yet  Lowell 
had  as  little  need  of  an  immediate  exemplar  as  anjouo 
that  ever  wrote.  His  store  of  metaphor  and  apt  illustra- 
tion, the  ease  of  his  manner,  the  perfect  breeding  of  it, 
his  unsleeping  sympathy  and  understanding — these  are 
to  be  borrowed  from  no  one.  Here  is  P.,  Professor  of 
Greek  : 

He  was  a  natural  celibate,  not  dwelling  "like  the  fly  in 
the  heart  of  the  apple,"  but  like  a  lonely  bee  rather, 
absconding  himself  in  Hymettian  flowers,  incapable  of 
matrimony  as  a  solitary  palm-tree.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  tradition  of  youthful  disappointment,  and  a  touching 
story   which    L.   told   me    perhaps    confirms    it.      When 

Mrs. died,  a  carria^H  with  blinds  drawn  followed  the 

funeral  (rain  at  some  distance,  and,  when  the  cofii'i  had 
been  lowered  into  the  grave,  drove  hastily  away  to  escipe 
that  saddest  of  earthly  sounds,  the  first  rattle  of  earth 
upon  the  lid.  It  was  afterward  known  that  the  carriage 
held  a  single  mourner — our  grim  and  undemonstrative 
Professor.  Yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  suppose  him 
susceptible  to  any  tender  passion  after  that  single  lapse  in 
the  immaturity  of  reason.  He  iLight  have  joined  the 
Abderites  in  singing  their  mad  choru<  from  the  Andro- 
medo ;  but  it  would  have  been  in  deference  to  the  lan- 
guage merely,  and  with  a  silent  protest  against  the  senti- 
ment. I  fancy  him  arranging  his  scrupulous  toilet,  not  for 
Amaryllis  or  Nesera,  but,  like  Machiavelli,  for  the  society 
of  his  beloved  classics.  His  ears  had  needed  no  prophy- 
lactic wax  to  pass  the  Sirens'  isle;  nay,  he  would  have 
kept  them  the  wider  open,  studious  of  the  dialect  in  which 
they  sang,  and  perhaps  triumphantly  detecting  the  iEolic 
digamma  in  their  lay.  .  .  .  Fidelity  was  his  strong  char- 
acteristic, and  burned  equably  in  him  through  a  life  of 
eighty-three  years.  He  drilled  himself  till  inflexible  habit 
stood  sentinel  before  all  those  postern-weaknesses  which 
temperament  leaves  unbolted  to  temptation.  A  lover  of 
the  scholars'  herb,  yet  loving  freedom  more,  and  knowing 
that  the  animal  appetites  ever  bold  one  hand  behind  them 
for  Satan  to  drop  a  bribe  in,  he  would  never  have  two 
cigars  in  his  house  at  ou<  e,  but  walked  every  day  to  the 
shop  to  fetch  his  single  diurnal  solace.  Nor  would  he 
trust  himself  with  two  on  Saturdays,  preferring  (since  he 
could  not  violate  the  Sabbath  even  by  that  iutiuitesimal 
trafKc)  to  depend  on  Providential  ravens,  which  were 
seldom  wanting  in  the  shape  of  some  black-coated  friend 
who  knew  his  need,  and  honoured  the  scruple  that  occa- 
sioned it. 

And  here  is  a  Cambridge  medical  worthy  : 

First  is  W.,  his  queue  slender  and  tapering,  like  the  tail 
of  a  violet  crab,  held  out  horizontally  by  the  high  collar 
of  his  shepherd's-gray  overcoat,  whose  style  was  of  the 
latest  when  he  studied  at  Leyden  in  his  hot  youth.  The 
age  of  cheap  clothes  sees  no  more  of  those  faithful  old 
garments,  as  proper  to  their  wearers  and  as  distinctive  as 
the  barks  of  trees,  and  by  long  use  interpenetrated  with 
their  very  nature.  Nor  do  we  see  so  many  Humours  (still 
in  the  old  sense)  now  that  every  man's  soul  belongs  to  the 
Public,  as  when  social  distinctious  were  more  marked,  and 
men  felt  that  their  personalities  were  their  castles,  in 
which  they  could  intrench  themselves  against  the  world. 
.  .  .  W.,  like  P.,  wore  amazing  spectacles  tit  to  transmit 
no  smaller  image  than  the  page  of  mightiest  folios  of 
DioBCorides  or  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  and  rising  full-disked 
upon  the  beholder  like  those  prodigies  of  two  moons  at 
once,  portending  change  to  monarchs.  The  great  collar 
disallowing  any  independent  rotation  of  the  head,  1  re- 
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member  ho  used  to  turn  his  whole  person  iu  order  to  briug 
their  fuci  to  boar  upou  au  object.  Oue  can  fancy  that 
terrified  Nature  would  have  yielded  up  her  secrets  at  once, 
without  cro88-exauiination,  at  their  hrst  glare.  Through 
them  ho  had  gazed  fondly  into  the  great  mare's-nest  of 
Junius,  publi^ihing  his  observations  upon  the  eggs  found 
therein  in  A  tall  oct-ivo.  It  was  he  who  introduced  vaccin- 
ation to  this  Western  World.  Malicious  persons  disputing 
his  clBim  to  this  distinction,  he  published  this  advertise- 
ment :  "  Lost,  a  gold  suuft-box.  with  the  inscription,  '  The 
Jenner  of  the  Old  World  to  the  Jeuner  of  the  New.'  Who- 
ever shall  return  the  same  to  Dr. shall  be  suitably 

rewarded."  It  was  never  returned^  Would  the  tearch 
after  it  have  been  as  fruitless  as  that  of  the  alchemist  after 
his  equally  imagioary  gold  'r  Malicious  persons  persisted 
in  believing  the  box  as  visionary  as  the  claim  it  was  meant 
to  buttress  with  a  semblance  of  reality.  He  used  to  .stop 
and  say  good  morning  kindly,  and  pat  the  shoulder  of  the 
blushing  schoolboy  who  now,  with  the  fierce  snowstorm 
wildering  without,  sits  and  remembers  sadly  those  old 
meetings  and  partings  in  the  June  sunshine. 

Mr.    Dobson,    in   a   little    poem    to    Herrick,    hails    the 
Devonshire  lyrist  as  Golden  Mouth.     Even  better  does  the 

f)hrase  seem  to  me  to  fit  Lowell.     His  urbanity  was  god- 
ike. 

Whether  an  English  edition  of  Fireside  Travels  is  now  to 
be  obtained  I  know  not ;  the  copy  before  me  is  the  sixth 
American  edition,  1 882.  But  published  with  circumstances 
of  taste,  befitting  the  utterances  of  a  Golden  Mouth,  the 
little  book  should  gladden  many  minds  in  love  with 
aristocratic  humour. 


Paris  Letter. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

M.  Anatole  Fkance's  new  book,  Pierre  Noticre,  is  a  decided 
disappointment,  coming  after  that  rare  and  charming  little 
masterpiece  Anneau  d'AmHhyste.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
without  much  of  the  old  witchery,  especially  in  the  early 
chapters,  with  their  exquisite  sketches  of  memories  and 
portraits  done  with  all  M.  France's  finish  and  perfection 
of  art.  But  when  our  delightful  philosopher  turns  tourist 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Pierre  Nozicre  we  own  we  like 
him  less. 

The  artful  simplicity  of  M.  France  is  always  at  its  best 
when  he  is  dealing  with  children  or  sages.  In  the  child- 
hood of  Pierre  Noziere  he  recalls  the  loveliness  of  Livre  de 
man  Ami,  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  childish 
reminiscences  that  has  ever  been  written,  and  the  quaint- 
ness  of  his  ever-popular  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard. 
"Writing  of  the  child's  impressions  of  Bible  history,  he  says, 
with  his  eternal  smile  :  "It  also  gave  me  pleasure  to  see 
Samson  carry  off  the  gates  of  Gaza.  That  town  of  Gaza, 
with  its  towers,  its  belfries,  its  river,  and  the  bouquets 
of  woods  that  surrounded  it,  was  charming.  Samson  went 
off,  a  gate  under  each  arm.  It  interested  me  greatly.  He 
was  a  friend  of  mine.  On  that  point  as  on  many  others  I 
have  not  changed.  I  love  him  still.  He  weis  very  strong, 
very  simple,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  wickedness  about 
him ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  romantic  school,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  sincere."  He  turns  from  the  Bible  to  old 
Paris,  which  he  evokes  in  the  quiet  way  so  peculiarly  his 
own.  Alas  !  month  by  month  some  trace  of  that  old  Paris 
vanishes,  its  charm  is  almost  swamped  in  the  vulgar 
promises  of  the  Exhibition.  The  quays  he  has  so  faith- 
fully loved  will  soon  prove  unremembered  walks  to  his 
astonished  gaze.  The  present  visage  of  sunny  Paris  is 
most  dolorously  blotted  by  scaffolding  and  hideous 
palisades.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes  suggests  to  the  child 
the  terrestial  paradise,  "  a  little  aged  but  not  much 
altered."  His  mother  had  described  the  Garden  of  Para- 
dise as  "an  agreeable  garden  with  fine  trees,  and  nil  tlio 
animals  of  creation."     Of  course,  this  must  be  the  Jar  tin 


des  Plantes,  only  iron  railings  having  been  placed  before 
the  beasts  through  the  progress  of  art  because  of  lost 
innocence.  And  the  angel  with  its  flaming  sword  was 
replaced  by  the  soldier  in  red  trousers. 

M.  France  always  delights  when  he  talks  of  the  quays 
and  old  streets  of  Paris,  and  ns  he  wanders  down  the 
avenues  of  the  past  he  is  sure  to  light  upon  fugitive  figures 
of  literary  and  human  enchantment.  First,  there  is  the 
unfortunate  spectacle  merchant,  who  talks  of  such  splendid 
dreams  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  California,  China,  Spain,  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  whither  he  had  brought  back  fever, 
hunger,  an  incurable  hatred  and  disgust  of  work  and 
poverty,  and  through  whom  the  child  loses  his  first  faith 
in  the  kindliness  of  nature.  "  No  doubt,"  adds  the 
writer,  "  it  will  surprise  nobody  to  learn  that  I  never  again 
found  it."  He  lingers  in  his  familiar  spirit  of  tender  irony 
over  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Matthias,  his  nurse.  She  had 
had  misfortunes,  and  remained  proud  of  them.  "  Hollow 
cheeks,  with  eyes  of  red  coal  under  the  grey  locks  that 
tangled  out  of  her  black  cap  ;  dry,  mute,  her  ruined  mouth  ; 
her  threatening  chin,  and  her  mournful  silence,  afflicted 
my  father."  But  the  child,  guided  by  his  heart,  has  an 
advantage  over  the  father,  guided  only  by  science ;  the 
child  alone  is  not  afraid  of  his  repellent  nurse,  for  he  loves 
her,  and  is  loved  by  her.  He  alone  remarks  her  soft  little 
nose  of  an  innocent  roundness,  which  lends  grace  to  the 
austere  mask  beneath  which  she  played  her  part  in  life. 
"This  nose  was  almost  unperceived  in  that  scene  of  violent 
desolation  which  was  the  visage  of  Mme.  Mathias "  It 
expressed  suffering  tenderness  and  dolorous  humility.  He 
apostrophises  the  memory  of  the  old  nurse  charmingly  : 

Ah,  Mme.  Mathias,  Mme.  Mathias,  what  would  I  not  give 
to  see  you  once  more  as  you  were,  or  at  least  to  know  what 
has  become  of  you  since  thirty  years  ago,  when  you  left 
this  world,  where  you  had  so  little  joy,  where  you  held  so 
small  a  place,  and  which  you  so  loved.  I  felt  it,  you  loved 
life,  and  you  were  attached  to  terrestial  affairs  with  the 
desperate  obstinacy  of  the  unfortunate.  If  I  had  news  of 
you,  Mme.  Mathias,  I  should  thereby  infinitely  receive 
peace  and  contentment.  In  the  pauper's  cuffin  in  which 
you  went  off  one  fine  spring  day,  I  remember — one  of 
those  fine  days  whose  mildness  you  so  enjoyed,  dear  lady — 
you  bore  away  a  thousand  things  that  were  as  much  mine 
as  jours,  a  thousand  touching  things,  all  a  world  of  ideas, 
created  by  the  association  of  your  age  and  my  infancy. 
What  have  you  done  with  them,  Mme.  Mathias  ?  There 
where  you  are,  do  you  still  remember  our  long  walks  '■' 

The  little  stories  told  by  his  mother  are  extremely 
dainty,  of  so  supreme  an  apparent  artlessness  as  only 
that  artful  master,  M.  France,  has  the  secret  of,  and  we 
hail  the  chapter  on  the  two  tailors,  with  its  gentle  satire 
and  superb  elegance,  as  almost  as  good  as  a  chapter  from 
the  seductive  Onne  du  Mail.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the 
book  quite  so  good  as  this  chapter,  though  the  portrait  of 
M.  Debas  and  the  episode  of  Onosime  Dupont  and  M. 
Joseph  Peignot,  the  porcelain  merchant  of  Dijon,  are 
delightful.  "  Your  father  would  have  made  me  a  reduc- 
tion," says  M.  Joseph  Peignot.  "  Sir,  I  will  send  you  my 
seconds  to-morrow,"  says  Onesime  Dupont  :  "you  have 
insulted  my  father ;  in  declaring  that  he  could  make  a 
reduction,  you  insinuated  that  his  charges  are  excessive, 
and  consequently  iniquitous."  "Young  man,"  protested 
the  merchant  of  Dijon,  "  one  of  us  is  mad,  and  I  am  ready 
to  swear  it  is  you."  The  poor  merchant  went  home  ill, 
and  while  Onosime  was  arranging  for  the  duel,  his  father 
happily  arrived  and  relieved  him  from  the  commercial 
responsibilities  he  so  rashly  misunderstood.  The  second 
part  of  this  graceful  but  disappointing  book  is  culled  from 
the  notebooks  of  Pierre  Noziere,  and  makes  some  pretty 
reading. 

H.  L. 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


So  mucU  ink  and  ire  liave  been  spent  in  discussing  tlio 
character  of  the  author  of  "  The  Eaven"  that  it  is  difficult 
to  feel  sangiiine  about  any  new  attempt  to  give  Poe  his  due. 
And  a  careful  perusal  of  the  appreciation  of  Poe  which 
Mr.  Vincent  O'Sullivan  prefixes  to  a  quarto  reprint  of 
The  Rasen,  and  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum  (Smithers)  does 
not  weaken  this  sceptical  mood.  Mr.  0'  Sullivan  romps 
through  the  problem,  but  the  efEect  is  that  he  deranges 
rather  than  solves  it.  He  abuses  a  great  many  people 
who  had  to  do  with  Poe,  and  yet  is  not  kind  to  the  poet 
himself.  We  have  a  tremendous  discussion  of  Poe's  drink- 
ing habits.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  suggests  fihat  Poe  drank  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  bringing  himself  down  to  the 
level  of  the  people  who  surrounded  him,  and  so  deaden 
the  pangs  of  superiority. 

The  truth  is,  that  at  certain  long  intervals  in  his  short 
life  Poe  thus  reasoned  with  himself:  "At  this  point  life 
becomes  insupportable :  I  am  surrounded  by  brutes  who 
sting  me  and  wound  me  at  every  turn."  Then  quite 
coldly,  with  the  same  deliberation  that  he  brought  to 
the  study  of  an  automatic  chess-player,  he  saw  that  to 
get  rid  of  his  loneliness  he  must  abandon  his  contempt, 
he  must  thicken  his  skiu  and  deaden  his  senses,  he  must 
fliug  away  this  superiority  which  kept  others  afraid  and 
at  a  distance,  he  must  drink  till  he  came  to  the  level  of 
the  coarse  or  commonplace  persona  with  whom  he  found 
himself  (for  there  is  no  superiority  in  a  druoken  company) 
and  so,  with  these  thoughts,  soberly  he  took  to  the  bottle 

We  confess  this  seems  to  us  a  too  neat  and  perfect 
explanation,  as  much  too  satisfactory  as  Poe's  description 
of  the  way  in  which  he  evolved  "  The  Haven."  Poe 
never  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  friendship;  he  never 
tried  assiduously  to  find  worthy  mates.  And  what  is  the 
gain  to  his  memory  if  we  believe  that  he  soberly  drowned 
his  superiority  in  wine?  Mr.  O'Sullivan  makes  the  same 
defence  of  Poe  in  his  dealings  with  women.  Just  as  he 
got  drunk  with  cold  deliberation  in  order  to  be  at  peace 
with  vulgarians  (an  end  he  never  achieved),  so  he  wrote 
live-letters  with  the  cynical  purpose  of  pleasing  women 
who  were  "  glutted  and  besotted  with  Byronism."  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  actually  says:  "Eead  in  this  light,  with  all 
hope  of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith  abandoned,  these 
letters  become  interesting  and  tolerable."  Do  they  ? 
Can  they  ?  Mr.  O'Sullivan  may  find  "something  curiously 
and  attractively  diabolic  in  this  attempt  of  Poe  to  play 
the  lover  by  calculated  effects — to  make  the  intellect  do 
the  work  of  the  senses " ;  but  we  hope  he  is  not  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  doing  Poe's  memory  a  service 
by  this  line  of  argument.  Poe  maij  have  abused  wine  and 
women  by  algebra,  but  to  say  he  did  so  is  not  to  defend 
him.  And  to  say  he  did  so  is  to  be  too  cocksure  about 
the  hidden  things  of  the  human  heart.  The  heart  knoweth 
its  own  bitterness  and  frailty.  Surely  it  is  kinder  to  think 
that  Poe  erred  in  the  old  human  way,  and  that  the  pallia- 
tion is  to  be  found,  not  in  "  cilm  intention,"  but  in  the 
impulses  communicated  by  a  nerve-racked  body  and  a  too 
fine  and  febrile  mind.  We  do  not  believe  that  Poe  was 
at  the  mercy  of  a  particular  set.  Does  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
think  that  if  Poe  had  been  asked  into  those  Boston 
drawing-roonis  in  which  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and 
Holmes  and  Lowell  prattled  he  would  have  maintained  his 
self-respect  on  tea,  and  fed  his  heart  with  prudent  love  ? 
That  he  was  not  asked  to  meet  these  men  may  be  a  matter 
for  regret  and  8urpri.se.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  says  that  they 
thought  Poe  "  a  man  without  sweetness  and  light,  a  hack 
journalist,  a  compromising  person  to  know ;  if  not  (juite 
a  ruffian,  at  least  a  '  loafer.'  "  We  suspect  they  did 
think  Poe  "  a  man  without  sweetness  and  light."  This 
is  the  one  severe  thing  which  we  think  is  worth  saying 
about  Poe.  With  all  his  brilliance,  ingenuity,  and  grace, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  man  without  much  sweetness  and 
light ;  both  his  life  and  his  writings  declare  it.  The 
Boston  set  may  have  held  its  prigs,  but  in  the  men  and 


women  who  composed  it  culture  and  character  were 
blended  in  a  very  amalgam.  Whereas  Poe's  asset  was  an 
resthetic  sense  and  sensitiveness  of  febrile  intensity  in 
America  unique.  His  genius  was  too  new  to  be  more 
than  a  wonder  and  a  doubt  which  sought  information  in 
the  man.  But  the  man  was  a  moral  and  temperamental 
invalid.  He  had  that  fatal  wish  to  possess  beauty  without 
the  earth  in  which  it  is  rooted.  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  who 
writes  extremely  well,  is  near  the  mark  when  he  says  : 

The  keystone  of  Poe's  character  was  his  hatred  of 
humanity ;  had  that  been  removed  you  would  have  had  a 
different  man,  a  different  artist.  Dogs  avoid  by  instinct 
the  man  who  hates  dogs ;  and  in  likewise  men  and  women 
instinctively  recognise  the  man  who  loathes  and  despises 
them,  and  they  let  him  go  by.  80  it  was  that  Poe,  since 
he  coidd  not  be  an  Emperor,  went  through  life  solitary, 
proud,  and  discontented,  having  really  as  little  to  do  with 
the  community  of  the  earth  as  a  lonely  eagle  winging  its 
way  above  a  humming  town.  The  friends  of  death  are 
often  the  enemies  of  life,  and  Poe  was  a  friend  of  death. 
Mr.  Stoddard  relates  that  oue  rainy  afternoon  in  New 
York,  as  he  was  walking  up  Broadway,  he  saw  Poe,  who 
looked  wet  and  cold,  standing  for  shelter  in  a  doorway. 
Mr.  Stoddard  says  that  he  had  an  impulse  to  cross  the 
street  and  offer  Poe  his  umbrella,  but  that  something — ■ 
certainly  not  uukindness — made  him  refrain.  It  was  tliis 
"something"  that  enwrapped  Poe  like  an  infected 
garment. 


Things  Seen. 

From  the  Carriage  Window. 

The  Paris  train  starts  from  Dieppe  at  a  snaiPs  pace, 
threading  its  way  with  humane  caution  along  the  street 
by  the  quays.  As  we  moved  I  scanned  the  Norman  faces 
with  wonder :  they  were  so  curiously  English.  In  men 
and  women  alike  I  saw  the  English  ruddiness  and  honesty. 
It  was  strange  to  alight  on  this  raw  material  of  our 
aristocracy — material  that  had  never  been  worked  up. 
Well,  I  observed  this,  and  the  weather-worn  houses  with 
dormer  windows,  and  the  coloured  blinds,  and  the  air  of 
old- French  decay — for  the  general  look  of  Dieppe  is  foreign 
enough.  So  foreign  that  in  a  tiny  balcony  outside  a 
bedroom  window,  quite  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  I 
noticed  a  live  turkey.  Simply  a  turkey,  a— let  me  see — 
dindon,  up  there,  alone,  untended.  I  did  not  understand 
it.  But  I  saw  how  travellers'  absurdities  arise.  "  The 
Dieppois  are  great  breeders  of  turkeys  for  tho  table,  and 
a  few  turkeys  are  reared  by  hand  in  the  poorest  house- 
holds, sharing  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  family,  and 
perching  like  sparrows  on  eaves  and  window-sills."  So 
the  tale  might  run. 


Defeat. 


The  train  was  nearing  the  New  Forest  at  that  point  where 
Southampton  Water  laves  the  very  line  and  mudlarks 
wave  their  brown  arms  to  the  engine  driver.  Four  com- 
mercial travellers  sat  in  the  carriage,  and  their  talk  was 
the  seaport  of  England.  One  man,  with  a  strong  bullying 
voice,  who  for  too  long  had  dominated  the  conversation, 
was  upholding  Southampton's  claims.  "  Only  by  scurvy 
unfairness,"  ho  thundered,  "  was  Southampton  thrust 
aside.  Look  at  her  harbour,  her  natural  advantages ;  and 
yet  she  was  passed  over  as  our  commercial  centre  in  favour 
of  Ijondon.  London  !  "  His  contempt  filled  the  carriage. 
"And  why  is  London  the  centre  ?"  he  asked  witheringly, 
glaring  round.  A  little  man  who  had  not  previously 
spoken  looked  up.  "  Because  it's  in  the  middle,"  he 
said;  and  in  the  laughter  which  filled  the  compartment 
the  supremacy  of  the  champion  of  Southampton  passed 
away.  Thinking  of  it  afterwards,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
London  is  not  in  the  middle.  But  the  bully  had  been 
silenced. 
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Suggested    by    the    Shield    of   Enamels 

Exhibited  by  Prof.  Herkomee,  E.A.,  m  the 
EoYAL  Academy,  1899. 

A  Vision  of  Life :  the  Law  Divine 
Broods  overhead,  imposing  still 

The  tangled,  mutable  twist  and  twine 
Of  ill  in  good  and  good  in  iU, 

Of  woe  from  joy  and  joy  from  woe, 

On  the  ebbing  and  flowing  world  below.  • 

There  stands  the  triumphing  Hour,  amid 
The  splendours  of  the  universe  ; 

Yet,  in  her  very  triumph  hid, 
Stirs  the  inevitable  curse, 

The  Law  that  nothing  may  remain 

And  all  except  the  Law  is  vain. 

Triumph  of  Love  :  yet  Love  contains, 
E'en  in  the  moment  of  his  bliss, 

His  own  exterminating  pains. 
The  skull  that  grins  beneath  the  kiss  ; 

For  souls  that  each  to  other  fly 

In  pangs  of  coalescence  die. 

Triumph  of  Hate  :  but  yet  the  deed 

Of  vengeance  or  fanatic  rage 
Is  pregnant  with  the  wide-blown  seed 

Of  an  ameliorating  age ; 
Death  crowns  him,  when  a  good  man  dies, 
And  Death  his  deeds  will  canonise. 

Murder  and  motherhood — the  strange, 
Sad  meetings  of  the  high  and  low — 

Hope  and  despair — in  changeless  change' 
Of  woe  from  joy  and  joy  from  woe. 

Like  bubbles  rise,  to  orb  and  burst 

In  cursings  blest  and  blessings  curst. 

Lapsing,  unlapsing,  like  a  stream. 
The  old  for  aye  rings  in  the  new ; 

Man  is  a  dream  and  life  a  dream ; 
Yet  the  unattainable  is  true  ; 

And  the  one  triumph  not  quite  vain. 

The  soul's  stem  striving  to  attain. 

E.  B.  Money  Coutts. 


The  Empty  Homes  of  England. 

Chepstow  on  the  Wye. 

TiiE  Dukedom  of  Beaufort  has  long  been  remarkable  for, 
among  other  things,  the  possession  of  three  of  the  noblest 
ruins  in  England — Tintem  Abbey  and  the  Castles  of 
Raglan  and  Chepstow.  All  three  were  inherited  from  the 
Herberts,  who  had  themselves  received  them,  through  the 
Bigods,  from  the  De  Clares,  who,  as  a  baronial  family, 
came  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  Strongbow.  Thus  for 
quite  six  centuries  Eaglan  and  Chepstow  have  abode  with 
the  blood  of  the  present  owner,  while  Tintem  was  actually 
founded  by  the  De  Clare  Earls  of  Pembroke.  Now,  how- 
ever, Chepstow  Castle  is  at  last  to  be  rattled  down  "  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change."  In  October  it  is  to  be  put  up 
for  sale  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Driver,  Jonas  &  Co.,  of  St. 
James's-street,  and  stately  Eaglan  and  peerless  Tintem 
are,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  follow  it.  The  prospect  is  a 
sad  one,  and  saddest  of  all  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose 
family  has  always  had  an  historic  conscience.  But  it  will 
be  impossible  to  shake  off  the  memory  of  their  possession  : 

Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  days,  from  graves  forgotten 

stretch  their  dusty  hands, 
And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old  estates. 


It  wUl  be  a  noble  bit  of  medimval  property  which  will 
be  acquired  by  whosoever  shall  buy  the  ten  or  eleven  acres 
which  comprise  and  surround  Chepstow  Castle.  Legend 
has  been  as  busy  as  usual  with  the  origin  of  a  fortress 
which,  from  its  fine  strategic  position,  with  the  Wye  flow- 
ing one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below,  must,  from  the 
very  beginning,  have  been  formidable.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  that  its  foundations  were  not  laid  by  Longinus,  the 
fabled  father  of  the  Eoman  soldier  whose  spear  pierced 
the  side  of  Christ ;  but  it  may  have  been  the  ancient 
Castle  Gwent — anything  may  have  happened  so  near  to 
Caerleon,  in  a  land  crowded  with  the  Arthurian  legends. 
However  that  may  be,  we  know  for  certain  that  Fitz  Osborne, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  was  practically  the  founder  of  Chepstow 
almost  before  the  victorious  shouts  of  Senlac  had  died  out 
of  his  eats.  The  time  of  Edward  I.  was  a  great  castle- 
building  age  in  the  Marches,  and  much  was,  no  doubt, 
done  then  at  Chepstow  ;  but  the  fortunate  Fitz  Osborne  was 
the  first  authentic  man  to  keep  his  castle  there.  His  house 
was  not  in  power  for  long,  and  the  arrogance  and  rebellion 
of  his  son  towards  his  over-lord,  the  King,  transferred  his 
manors  and  lordships  to  the  De  Clares.  They  were  no 
jerry -builders  these  mediaeval  Barons,  and  the  massy 
towers,  the  enormous  walls  which  flank  the  four  courts  of 
Chepstow,  would  probably  still  carry  their  roofs  and  floors 
had  not  the  hand  of  war  been  called  in  to  accomplish  what 
time  refused  to  do.  The  place  was  four  times  besieged  in 
the  Civil  Wars,  twice  by  each  side.  The  fourth  time  the 
godly  army  of  the  Parliament  took  it  by  assault  and 
slaughtered  the  garrison.  It  became  Cromwell's  private 
property,  till  the  Eestoration  carried  it  back  to  the  house 
of  Somerset. 

During  the  Interregnum  Chepstow  was  chosen  as  the 
prison  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was  much  misliked  by  the 
saints,  and  there  he  remained  for  several  months.  When 
the  King  came  to  his  own  again  Chepstow  had,  and  kept 
for  twenty  years,  a  prisoner  of  quite  another  kidney — 
Marten  the  Eegicide,  whose  horseplay  when  he  signed  the 
King's  death-warrant  disgusted  even  Cromwell.  He  was 
well-treated,  and  allowed  to  go  out  on  parole.  Since  he 
never  failed  to  return,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  confined 
in  any  dungeon,  as  Southey  and  others  would  have  us 
believe.  Marten's  Tower  still  stands,  and  a  traveller  of 
sixty  years  ago  relates  how  the  "blooming  girl  "  who  was 
the  guide  in  those  happy  days  got  over  the  conflict  of 
evidence  as  to  dungeon  or  no  dungeon.  She  was  wont  to 
show  the  tourist  three  rooms,  of  which  the  first  was  the 
inevitable  ''  deepest  dungeon  beneath  the  castle  moat." 
"Here,"  she  said,  "Marten  was  put  at  first  when  he  was 
wicked ;  but  when  he  became  serious  he  was  moved  a 
story  higher ;  and  at  last,  when  he  was  religious,  he  had 
the  room  with  the  beautiful  view."  The  condition  of  the 
ruins  was  not  improved  when,  in  the  last  century,  they 
were  used  as  a  factory;  but  they  have  long  been  so 
tenderly  cared  for  that,  granted  a  continuance  of  good 
guardianship,  they  are  likely  to  last  in  full  beauty  for 
many  a  generation. 


Sir  Richard  Steele. 


Dick  Steele,  who  so  did  love  his  wife  and  friend, 
Who  gave  to  Addison  of  praise  no  end, 

And  wrote  his  Prue  such  tender  letters  daily 

I  like  and  love.     What  though  he  took  life  gaily 
And  sometimes  did  strict  laws  of  right  offend  ? 
His  sins  are  free  from  guile.     His  deeds  portend 

No  serjient's  craft :  he  crawls  not,  is  not  scaly. 

No  faults  of  his  could  land  him  in  Old  Bailey. 

High  spirits  and  warm  heart ;  a  wit  as  sweet 
As  it  was  shining  ;  courage  high  as  any ; 

And  civic  virtue,  giving  to  his  seat 

In  Parliament  a  fortress  for  the  many — 

Say,  are  not  these  a  character  complete, 

And  need  we  care  for  wasted  pound  or  penny  ? 
Charles  Woodward  IluUon  in  the  "  American  Bookman." 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Lord  Eosebery's  praises  of  Captain  Marchand  addressed 
to  British  schoolboys  were  characteristically  independent ; 
and  independent  also  was  the  straw  hat  in  which  the 
ex-Premier  arrived  at  the  Epsom  College,  much  to  the 
envy  of  men  who  thought  top  hats  and  frockcoats  part 
of  the  formality  strictly  due  to  their  reception  of  him. 
At  Goodwood,  too,  last  week  the  top  hat  got  another  nasty 
knock.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  inevitable  headgear 
among  men  of  fasliion  on  the  course.  Then  laxity  crept 
in,  and  only  one  day,  the  Cup  Day,  was  reserved  for  the 
hottest  and  most  punctilious  of  hats.  The  reservation  had, 
at  any  rate,  a  graceful  plausibility  in  its  favour — it  was 
supposed  to  be  made  in  honour  of  the  Princess  of  "Wales, 
generally  present  on  the  Cup  Day;  but  Her  Eoyal 
Highness  did  not  this  year  grace  the  race,  and  the  Prince 
himself  set  the  example  of  wearing  a  white  felt  bowler. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  still  remembers  what  it  was 
to  serve  one's  country  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  plumes 
and  feathers  under  a  July  sun,  appeared  on  the  stand  at 
Goodwood  with  an  undress  head-covering,  although  his 
host,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  and  almost  he  alone,  was 
faithful  found  to  the  high  hat.  The  surprise  which 
St.  Aldegonde  (the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire)  created 
in  his  set  by  walking  down  Piccadilly  during  the  season 
in  a  "bowler"  is  enshrined  in  the  pages  of  Lothair. 
That  is  well ;  for  such  surprise  is  lilcely  henceforth  to  rank 
no  more  in  memoirs  of  the  moment,  but  with  emotions  that 
died  in  men's  minds  before  the  death  of  the  current 
century. 

Mb.  J.  M.  Swan  has  just  accepted  a  commission  for  * 
bronze  panther.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  £1,000 ;  and  th® 
size  may  be  roughly  estimated  by  a  comparison  with  the 
two  little  bronzes  exhibited  this  season,  costing  but  a 
tenth  of  that  sum. 


Sir  Laurence  Alma  Tadema  will  be  very  much  at 
home  at  Antwerp,  where  he  wiU  act  as  a  sort  of  Academy 
delegate  at  the  forthcoming  show  of  Vandycks. 
Nearly  forty  examples  of  the  master  will  go  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  among  them  wiU  not  be  Lord  Warwick's 
pictures — not  even  his  famous  Charles  I.  This  is  a  pity  ; 
but  not,  perhaps,  a  surprise.  Lord  "Warwick  says  he 
regards  his  "Vandycks  as  national  treasures,  of  which  he 
is  only,  as  it  were,  the  keeper.  That  is  a  plausible 
objection  to  sending  them  upon  a  journey.  A  practical 
one,  though  unnamed,  is  possibly  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Lord  "Warwick  is  somewhat  in  the  hands  of  "  The 
Earl  and  Countess  of  "Warwick,  Limited,"  under  the  terms 
of  whose  trust  his  treasures  may  have  to  remain  where 
they  are — his  treasures,  of  which  he  is,  like  so  many  other 
reputed  possessors  of  property,  less  the  owner  than  he  is 
the  custodian. 


The  mass  of  correspondence  belonging  to  the  late  M  r 
Beresford  Hope,  found  only  the  other  day  at  Bedgebury 
Park,  does  not  throw  much  light  on  current  affairs.  A 
man  is  said  to  be  known  by  the  letters  people  write  to 
him ;  and  by  that  test,  if  by  no  others,  you  do  not  get  the 
idea  of  great  strength  or  exceeding  sweetness  as  attributes 
of  Beresford  Hope.  His  grace,  as  we  all  know,  was  only 
Batavian.  That  phrase  brings  us  to  the  most  interesting 
entry,  from  many  points  of  view,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
sale  yesterday  (Friday)  of  these  letters  in  an  auction  room 
in  St.  James' s-street.  "Letters  from  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  "  seemed  full  of  possibilities — destined  on  near  view, 
however,  to  nothing  but  disappointment.  They  contain 
no  echoes  of  those  "battles  long  ago"  between  the 
minister  and  his  mutineer.  The  distrust  of  Disraeli  which 
the  member  for  Cambridge  University  entertained  had  an 
added  importance  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  brother-in- 


law  of  Lord  Salisbury.  But  the  few  odds  and  ends  of 
envelopes  in  the  Bedgebury  collection  contain  no  hint  of 
these  internecine  feuds  ;  and  the  only  letter  of  the  scrappy 
lot  is  one  that  is  entirely  pacific.  It  is  dated  1879  ;  it  has 
the  deep  mourning  border  proper  to  a  widower ;  and  it 
announces  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  that  he  has  been  elected 
a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum  on  the  proposal  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter — the  chief  against  whom  he  rebelled 
over  a  long  course  of  years.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  too 
powerful  by  that  time  to  need  to  be  conciliatory  ;  and  the 
letter  is  yet  another  proof  of  his  triumphant  magnanimity 
in  trifles. 


The  new  Eoman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  "Westminster  is 
now  closing  in  the  roof  that  is  to  resound  a  year  hence 
with  the  offices  of  the  Church — sung  by  whom  ?  That  is  a 
burning  question,  and  the  fire  of  it  already  singes  all  who 
approach  it.  The  first  idea  of  Cardinal  "Vaughan  was  that 
the  Benedictine  Monks  from  Downside  Abbey  should  form 
the  choir.  But  the  Monks  who  sang  wished  to  be  also  the 
Monks  who  preached  and  who  did  the  work  of  the  parish 
— to  the  exclusion  of  the  secular  clergy.  That  being  so, 
the  Cardinal's  preferences  passed  to  a  French  abbey,  that 
of  Solesmes,  where  alone  the  Gregorian  Plain  chant  has 
been  preserved  in  all  its  purity,  exhibiting,  in  a  perfection 
that  England  cannot  vie,  the  elaborate  simplicity  and  the 
simple  elaboration  of  those  most  moving  strains.  But 
then  comes  the  outcry  of  the  patriotic.  Twenty  French 
monks  to  sing  in  an  English  Cathedral !  The  criticism 
seems  a  little  out  of  place,  where  Art  is  concerned — to  say 
nothing  of  piety — in  a  country  whose  National  Gallery  is 
crammed  with  foreign  pictures,  and  the  stage  and 
orchestra  of  whose  English  Opera  House  was  crowded,  a 
fortnight  ago  for  example,  with  the  hundred  French  per- 
formers in  "  Messaline."  Eeligious  Art  should  surely  not 
lag  behind  its  secular  sister  in  breaking  down  the  accursed 
barriers  which,  as  Eossetti  has  it,  parcel  out  man  into 
men. 


Next  month  a  little  penny  monthly  magazine,  entitled 
the  Net,  will  be  issued  "in  the  interests  of  the  various 
charitable  works  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster,  and 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop."  Not  in  vain,  we  may  hope,  will  the  net 
be  spread  in  the  sight  of  the  bird. 


Mr.  Astor,  the  British  citizen,  will  probably  in  due 
course  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "When  he 
becomes  the  latest  member  of  that  old  order,  he  will  also 
be  the  first  of  a  new  order.  American  women  have  shown 
no  reluctance  to  bear  titles  ;  you  would  say  they  had, 
if  anything,  a  preference  for  a  husband  who  brought 
them  one.  The  American  man  must  earn  his  own,  and 
naturalisation  is  the  preliminary  process.  When  Mr. 
Astor  secured  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for  the  Conservative 
party,  the  man  in  the  street  inferred  that  sooner  or  later 
its  owner  would  wish  to  be  a  British  senator,  with  a  seat 
in  the  Upper  House.  The  man  in  the  street  in  London 
win  view  the  nationalising  of  Mr.  Astor  as  the  first  stage 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  where  the  man  in  the 
street  in  New  York  sees  in  it  nothing  more  aspiring  than 
an  opportunity  to  be  rid  of  some  taxation  in  the  States. 


Mr.  Louis  Garvin,  whose  work  on  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle  has  attracted  more  than  local  attention,  is  about 
to  come  to  London,  where  he  has  accepted  a  post  on  the 
Daili/  Telegraph.  Mr.  Garvin,  who  is  the  author  of  several 
anonymous  articles  that  lately  attracted  attention  in  the 
Fortnightly  Revieto,  and  whose  notice  of  Miss  Ada  Smith, 
a  poetess  of  the  North  Country,  untimely  dead,  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  many  of  our  own  readers,  is  not  only 
a  good  all-round  journalist,  but  a  man  of  letters  as  well. 
"Very  welcome  is  his  accession  to  the  ranks  of  writers  upon 
the  daily  press. 


5  August,  1899* 
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Correspondence. 

The  High  History. 

Sir, — Mr.  Nutt  shares  with  a  good  many  other  "  expert " 
witnesses  a  tendency  to  give  himself  away  under  cross- 
examination.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  give  a  summary 
of  the  High  History  among  his  other  summaries.  In  reply, 
he  quotes  the  very  remarks  in  his  Studies  which  suggested 
to  me  the  probability  that  he  had  never  read  the  High 
History  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  book.  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  because  it  was  too  late  and  unoriginal  to  be  of  use 
in  his  investigation,  and  adds:  "I  further  pointed  out 
that  the  Welsh  translation  represented  an  earlier  form  of 
the  romance  than  the  text  printed  by  Potvin."  I  take 
the  last  point  first.  I  have  translated  the  text  printed  by 
Potvin,  and  have  compared  the  translation  of  the  Welsh 
version  with  the  French  chapter  by  chapter  throughout, 
with  the  results  published  in  my  "  Translator's  Epilogue." 
The  Welshman  translates  freely  and  often  blunderingly, 
but  the  incidents  related  are  the  same  throughout.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the 
Welsh  represents  an  earlier  form  of  the  romance  than 
the  French.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  blunders  of  the 
"Welshman  show  that  the  original  before  him  was  the 
same  as  the  one  from  which  I  translated.  In  one  passage, 
for  instance,  the  Welshman  tells  of  a  certain  brazen  tower 
which  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  bellowed  at  intervals. 
A  reference  to  the  French  shows  that  the  word  translated 
as  "tower"  is  tor,  which  really  means  a  bull,  the  trans- 
lator evidently  thinking  that  the  word  meant  the  same  in 
French  as  in  Welsh. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Nutt  had  read  both  the  French  original 
and  the  Welsh  translation,  it  is  simply  impossible  that  he 
could  fail  to  see  how  precisely  the  story  told  in  the  trans- 
lation tallies  with  the  original.  His  statement,  therefore, 
that  the  Welsh  represents  an  earlier  form  of  the  romance, 
instead  of  assisting  him,  simply  proves  that  he  had  not 
read  both  versions.  The  inevitable  corollary  is  that  Mr. 
Nutt's  "  expert  "  opinion  on  this  point  is  worth  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  outsider  who  was  at  the  pains 
of  reading  the  documents  themselves.  Mr.  Nutt  is,  how- 
ever, probably  correct  in  considering  the  Welsh  an  early 
form  of  the  romance.  The  difficulty,  or,  rather,  one  of 
the  difficulties,  in  which  he  is  landed  is  that,  however  early 
the  Welsh  version  may  be,  the  French  original  from  which 
it  is  translated  must  necessarily  be  earlier  still. 

I  do  not  propose  at  present  to  follow  Mr.  Nutt's  irrele- 
vances as  to  Irish  folk-lore  or  literature.  When  he  has 
discovered  anything  in  them  at  all  like  the  story  of  the 
Gbaal,  I  have  no  doubt  he  wUl  let  me  know.  At  present, 
in  spite  of  the  consensus  of  early,  and  in  at  least  one  case 
contemporary,  evidence,  he  asserts  that  the  High  History 
is  not  "  the  Graal,  the  Book  of  the  Holy  Vessel,"  without 
giving  the  smallest  reason  for  so  doing.  He  simply  throws 
at  my  head  an  imposing  list  of  foreign  gentlemen,  un- 
act^uainted  with  the  early  evidence  I  collected,  who,  if  his 
account  of  their  opinions  is  to  be  trusted,  are  at  present 
disposed  to  consider  the  High  History  as  belonging  to 
a  date  somewhat  later  than  I  assign  to  it.  In  fact,  what 
he  wishes,  and  apparently  thinks  right,  is  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  date  of  the  High  History  shall  be  decided 
by  authority  rather  than  by  facts,  by  "  experts "  like 
himself,  who  are  given  to  blundering  in  a  highly  irre- 
sponsible fashion,  or  "  experts  "  like  those  he  mentions, 
who  are  unacc^uainted  with  the  evidence,  rather  than  by 
the  early  records  of  its  existence.  It  was  the  "critical 
attitude"  of  your  reviewer  that  elicited  his  first  letter. 
His  own  "  critical  attitude  "  in  this  matter  leaves  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired.  But  then,  as  Aristotle  long  ago 
remarked,  "the  Celts  are  a  courageous  people." — I 
am,  &c., 

Sebastian  Evans. 


Chambers's  New  Dictionary  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer. 

Sir, — I  am  reluctant  to  trespass  on  your  space  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  a  jarring  note  about  a  good  and  useful 
book  ;  but  as  an  adherent  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  I  am 
obliged  to  draw  attention  to  the  inaccurate  and  unfair 
treatment  accorded  to  our  distinguished  philosopher  in  the 
pages  of  Chambers's  New  English  Dictionary.  I  willingly 
admit  that  a  new  dictionary  which  includes  such  words  as 
"  Spencerianism  "  and  "Synthetic  Philosophy"  displays 
an  up-to-dateness  much  to  be  commended ;  but  there  is 
something  more  important  in  a  dictionary  than  up-to-date- 
ness— namely,  accuracy  and  impartiality,  and  these  are 
lacking  in  Chambers's  New  Dictionary  so  far  as  Mr. 
Spencer  is  concerned.  Permit  me,  briefly,  to  deal  with 
this.  According  to  Chambers's,  Synthetic  Philosophy  is 
"  the  system  of  Herbert  Spencer,  being  an  ambitious 
attempt  to  combine  all  the  sciences  together."  This  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  very  inaccurate,  and  exceedingly 
misleading.  Synthetic  Philosophy,  instead  of  being  an 
attempt,  ambitious  or  otherwise,  to  combine  aU  the  sciences 
together,  is  simply  evolution  at  large,  evolution  defined  in 
philosophical  terminology,  and  worked  out  as  a  universal 
process  and  applied  to  all  classes  of  phenomena.  This 
ought  to  be  surely  well  enough  known  nowadays,  after 
Mr.  Spencer's  many  volumes,  his  numerous  essays,  and 
his  innumerable  literary  duels.  But  something  more 
serious  than  inaccuracy  calls  for  notice — to  wit,  a  sweeping 
ex  cathedra  judgment  on  Mr.  Spencer  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  a  dictionary.  For  Ancestor  Worship  is  thus 
defined :  ' '  The  chief  element  in  the  religion  of  China  and 
other  countries — erroneously  supposed  by  Herbert  Spencer 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  religion."  This  is  very  mis- 
leading, as  Mr.  Spencer  has  worked  out  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  aU  religious  belief,  ancestor  worship  in- 
cluded. It  is  also  somewhat  mixed,  for  surely  the  chief 
element  in  the  religion  of  China  and  other  countries  must 
have  an  important  bearing  on  all  religion.  I  do  not, 
however,  wish  to  dwell  on  these  points ;  but  I  contend 
that  such  a  sweeping  expression  of  opinion  as  is  implied 
by  the  word  "  erroneously  "  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  a 
dictionary  which  deals  with  explanations  and  definitions. 
In  the  preface  we  are  told  that  the  lexicographer  is  a 
harmless  drudge  without  prejudice  or  passion,  and  con- 
se<|uently  debarred  from  enlivening  his  pages  with  his 
own  particular  views.  I  cannot  understand  why  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Spencer  this  sound  dictum  has  been  violated  ; 
and  I  hope  that  in  future  editions  the  blemishes  I  have 
noted  will  be  removed — I  am,  &c., 

Glasgow :  July  29,  1899.  William  C.  McBain. 


An  Omission. 

SiE, — In  your  kind  notice  of  my  Romance  of  Wild 
Flowers  the  reviewer  is  good  enough  to  say  he  "  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  clear  and  fascinating  "  than  my 
"  description  of  the  means  by  which  the  violet  perpetuates 
itself,"  and  then  gives  a  (quotation  from  that  description. 
Unfortunately,  your  printers  have  omitted  a  line,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  sentence  of  which  it  formed  part  is 
rendered  anything  but  clear.  Will  you  permit  me  to  give 
it  as  it  occurs  on  page  95  of  my  book  : 

"  It  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
insects  which  successfully  fertilise  it  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Continent  do  not  occur  in  Britain,  though  they  must 
have  been  indigenous  until  quite  recent  times,  or  the  flower 
would  have  degenerated." 

The  words  in  italics  are  those  omitted  from  your 
extract. — I  am,  &c., 

London :  July  31,  1899.  Edwabd  Stbp. 
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Ballads  against  Books. 

Our  Prize  Competition. 

RESULT  OF  No.  43. 
Last  week,  impelled  thereto  by  the  hot  weather,  we  asked  for 
▼enes  in  dispraise  of  books,  and  maay  poets  have  accepted  the 
invitation.    The  best  effort  seems  to  us  to  be  that  of  Mr  Ernley 
Walrond,  7,  Cornwall-street,  St.  George's-sqnare,  S.W.,  which  follows : 

To  A  Bookworm. 
Come  out  I    Come  away  I    Will  you  addle  your  brains 

With  the  sepulchred  ashes  of  learning. 
When  Summer's  pavilion  is  pitched  in  the  plains, 

And  the  tint  of  the  barley  is  turning:  ? 
Oh  I  why  to  these  cabinet  thoughts  do  you  oling, 

Each  one  with  its  label  and  number. 
When  out  in  the  open  are  thoughts  on  the  wing. 

Just  wakened  from  chrysalis  slumber  1 
In  the  purl  of  a  brook  there's  a  note  of  delight, 

In  the  soent  of  the  meadows  a  rapture, 
A  charm  in  the  butterfly's  gossamer  flight, 

That  none  of  your  poets  can  capture. 
Philosophy  ?    Well,  with  laborious  thought. 

Yon  may  build  up  a  God,  and  devise  him  ; 
But  under  his  heaven,  unnamed  and  unsought, 

God  is,  and  our  hearts  recognise  him. 
Then  shut  up  your  bjoks  !    Let  them  sleep  on  the  shelf  1 

For  from  Summer  has  gone  forth  the  ukase. 
That  no  one  shall  study  except  fiom  herself, 

So  back  with  them  all  to  the  bookcase  ! 

We  quote  five  others  : 

The  Bookman  on  the  Moors. 
The  heather'd  hills,  pitched  here  and  there 

With  hurrying  shadows,  seem  to  sleep  ; 
Slow  floating  down  the  summer  air 
The  curlew  calls  ;  and  everywhere 
Arches  the  sky,  so  blue,  so  deep. 
Oh  :  who  would  care  in  such  a  spot. 
On  such  a  day,  for  pens  and  ink  ? 
Man's  greatest  thoughts  seem  small,  I  wot. 
By  Nature's  book  ;  a  tiny  blot 

Upon  her  mighty  page's  brink. 
So  would  I  seek  what  I  can  get 

From  these  broad  heavens'  cloud-display  ; 
Prom  yon  still  loch  :  my  books  forget 
In  quietness.    And  yet,  and  yet — 
Let's  see  what  Horace  has  to  say. 
(,Fumbles  inpoeket  and  produces  well-thumbed  volume.') 

[W.  M.,  Crieff.] 
HouBs  OP  Idleness. 
No  more  my  books  are  scattered  round 
On  chairs  where  people  wish  to  sit  ; 
No  one  of  all  but  can  be  found 
Upon  the  shelf  assigned  to  it. 
Each  in  its  place — no  longer  scanned 

To  sate  a  bookworm's  bookish  lust — 
The  vellums,  calfs,  and  buckrams  stand, 

And  even  Shakespeare's  clothed  in  dust ! 
For  summer  through  my  window  flowed. 

And  August's  breath  was  on  the  lea  ; 
My  study  is  the  open  road, 
A  Baedeker  my  library, 

[C.  E.  H.,  Richmond.] 

A  Wise  Passive sess. 
Come,  let  us  for  a  while  rebel 

Against  the  bookish  tyranny  ; 
No  other  lore  we  now  will  spell 

Than  Nature's  wise  philosophy, 
Oblivions,  'mid  her  joys  and  splendours. 
Of  all  book-writers  and  book-Yendors. 
Why  should  we  seek  anqther's  aid 

To  make  the  gracious  language  clear 
Wherewith  she  speaks,  in  sun  and  shade  ? 

The  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear. 
Will  win  more  from  their  own  excursion 
Than  from  another's  laboured  version. 
And  wherefore  toil  with  vain  expense 

When  her  felicities  are  free. 
And  proffered,  in  their  affluence 

Of  quiet  bliss,  to  you  and  me  ? 
So,  while  flowers  bloom  and  woods  are  leavy, 
Away  with  reading — light  or  heavy  ! 


Away  with  Active  vanities, 

And  stubborn  facts,  and  rhyme  and  reason  ; 
Away  with  verse  ?  ah,  well,  it  is 

A  time  of  heresy  and  treason — 
I'd  rather  hear  a  mewing  kitten 
Than  the  best  sonnet  ever  written ! 

[I.  S.,  Brighton.! 
CooLiNQ  Drinks,  not  Books. 

'Tis  autumn,  my  Academy 

Betrays  the  season's  sway. 
It  preaches  indolence,  and  we 

May  cast  our  books  away — 
Nay,  turn  aside  with  '•  scornful  looks 
Averse  "  from  every  sort  of  books. 

'Tis  autumn.    In  a  golden  clime, 

Asleep  on  halcyon  seas, 
The  giant  serpent  basks.    A  time 

Of  giant  gooseberries — 
A  time  when  prone  in  shady  nooks 
We  ask  for  cooling  drinks,  not  books. 

'Tis  autumn  :  when  the  "  latest  news  " 

Assumes  a  simpler  face, 
And  things  all  editors  refuse 
I  Secure  unwonted  grace — 

I  When  only  hapless,  heated  cooks — 

In  search  of  recipes — need  books. 
Ah.  prosit  onwn .'  even  we. 

Pedestrian  muse,  may  gain 
A  hearing  now,  nor  always  be 

Competitors  in  vain. 
And  if  we  win  this  time,  gadzooks  1 
I'll  buy — a  guinea's  worth  of  books  ! 

[J.  D.  A,,  EaUng.] 
Fabewell,  My  Books. 
Thrilled  with  the  sunny  playtime  of  the  year, 
'•  Farewell,  my  book,"  1  cry,  like  Chaucer  dear. 

Like  "  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves  " 
I  leave  my  gentle  Shakespere's  magic  leaves. 

I  close  my  Keats,  with  very  eyes  to  look 
'•  Athwart  the  sallows  of  a  river  nook." 

I  banish  Walt,  and  gather  as  I  choose 
Dust  off  the  dusty  roads  upon  my  shoes. 

You,  too,  my  ragged  darlings,  more  than  pelf  ! 
You'll  gather  dust  while  I  enjoy  myself. 

Oh  !  ne'er  from  books  were  made  you  books  I  love, 
Of  mortal  men  whose  words  immortal  prove  1 

I  neither  care  what  your  old  authors  say. 
Nor  all  your  modern  imitators  may. 

Knowing  what  mighty  masters  pardon  me 

My  not  malevolent  apostacy. 

[G.  W.  a,  London.] 
Replies  received  also  from  E.  A.,  Royston  ;  S.  R.  M.,  Glen  Devon 
L.  H.,  Leeds  ;  B.  C,  Redhill  ;  B.  B.  B.,  London  ;  A.  H.  A.,  London ; 
T.  C,  Buited;  H.  R.  C,  Egham ;  G.  F.,  Gateshead;  T.  A.  O., 
Brighton  ;  Y.  H.,  London  ;  B.  B.,  Birmingham  ;  J.  D.  W.,  London  ; 
A  D.,  Shrewsbury ;  H.  R.  P.,  Acton  ;  N.  A  ,  Beckenham  :  H  P.  B., 
Glasgow  ;  L.  M.  L  ,  Stafford  ;  M.  L.  M.,  Gomrie  ;  C.  F.  K.,  Eocles  ; 
E.  K.,  London  ;  F.  W.  H,,  Cardiff  ;  F.  B.  D.,  Torquay. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Our  weekly  prize  competition  will  be  suspended  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 
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POETEY,  ETC. 

H.  D.,  Songs  of  the  New  Age (Speirs) 

Fitzfterald  (P.),  Pickwickian  Stadieg  (New  Century  Press)    6/0 

Wagner  (R.),  Letters  to  Wcseudonck  et  Al.    Translated  by  W.  A.  EUis 

(Blohardg)  net    6/0 
Wagner  (R.),  Letters  to  EmU  Heckel.    Translated  by  W.  A.  ElUs 

(Richards)  net    C/O 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Taylor  (T.  M.),  A  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  Rome  (Methuen)    7/6 
Grace  (W.  G.),  Cricketing  Reminisoences  and  Personal  Recollections 

(Bowden)    (t/0 
Tyrrell  (G.),  Saint  Lonis (Duckworth)    3/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOQRAJPHT. 

Fletcher  (J.  a.\  A  Picturesque  History  of  Yorkshire,  Part  V.  ...(Dent)  n%t  1/0 
Crofts  (C.  H.),  Handbook  to  Britain  On  und  Beyond  the  Sea  ...(Johnston)  1  ■! 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  (Temple  Clasirics) (Dent)  each    1  i) 
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SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 

Chiimber8's(G.F.),  The  Story  o£  Eclipses   (Newnes)    1/0 

Rendle  (A.  B.),  Catalogae  of  African  Plants  collected  by  Dr.  F.  Welwitsch 
in  1853-61 ^Tr^stees  British  Mnsenm) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Jeffrey  (P.  S.),  The  Study  of  Colloqnial  and  Literary  French  (Whittaker)    8/0 

Page  (T.  E.),  P.  Tergili  Maronis  Georgicon,  Lib.  Ill (Macmilian)    1/8 

Harirel  (C.  G.  he),  Klementary  French  Grammar  (Oliver  &  Boyd)    1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Phillpotts  fB.),  The  Hnman  Body (Methnen)  6/0 

Boyle  (W.),  A  Kish  of  Brogues   (Marsball)  2/8 

Royal  Colonial  Institute :  Proceedings  1898-9 (The  Institute) 

Wilson  (W.  L.),  England  and  the  Transvaal (Grosvenor  Press)  Bd. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 
Thompson  (Sir  H.),  Modem  Cremation :  its  History  and  Practice  to  the 

Present  Dat«  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  2/0 

Stephen  (Sir  H.),  Dijrest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  5th  Edition  ...(Macmilian)  6/0 
Baring'Gould  iS.),  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow ;    being  a  Life  of  Robert 

Stephen  Hawker   (Methuen)  3/3 

Russell  (W.  C),  The  Two  Captains (Downey)  6d. 

Harrison  (F.),  Annals  of  an  Old  Manor  House  (Macmillao)  3/8 

Symonds  (J.  A),  An  Intro<lnction  to  the  Study  of  Dante   (Black)  7/6 

Scott  (Sir  W.),  Anne  of  Gierstein.a  vols (Dent)  each  1/6 

Guide  Books  to  Switzerland,  Eastbourne,  London,  Llandrindod  Wells, 

Whitby,  Liverpool   (Ward,  Lock  &  (Jd.)  each  1/0 

Guide  Booka  to  Dublin  and  Killarney  (Black)  each  1/0 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

In  his  new  novel,  Siren  City,  which  Messrs.  Methuen  will 
publish  on  August  9,  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift  has  chosen  as  his 
theme  the  disillusions  of  an  international  marriage.  An 
Englishman  is  the  central  figure,  and  the  motive  seems  to  be 
that  two  conflicting  ideals  of  hfe  and  character  can  be  only 
momentarily  united  in  love.  The  book  deals  with  the  ensuing 
antagonism.  Although  London  figures  in  it,  the  title  Siren 
City  has  been  given  to  Naples  as  the  point  of  gravitation  of  the 
chief  characters. 

Mr.  BARrNG-GouLD  has  written  a  description  of  the  counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  two  volumes,  bearing  the  general 
name  of  A  Book  of  the  West.  He  has  treated  in  detail  the 
scenery,  folk-lore,  history,  and  antiquities  of  each  county,  and 
the  volumes  are  fully  illustrated.  The  first  volume — that 
on  Devonshire  —  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen 
immediately. 

Mb.  W.  L.  Courtney  is  vmting  a  monograph  on  Thomas 
Hardy  for  the  "English  Writers  of  To-day"  series,  which 
Messrs.  Greening  &  Co.  recently  inaugurated  with  Mr.  Monks- 
hood's Rudyard  Kipling:  The  Man  and  His  Work.  Messrs. 
A.  C.  Swinburne,  George  Meredith,  W.  E.  Henley,  A.  W. 
Pinero,  and  Bret  Harte  will  also  be  treated  in  this  series,  and  a 
volume  on  Realistic  Writers  of  To-day  is  also  projected. 

Me.  Elliot  Stock  announces  a  library  edition  of  Mr. 
Augustine  BirreU's  works  in  two  octavo  volumes,  to  be 
published  in  the  early  autumn. 

Mb.  Sidney  Lee  makes  a  public  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
funds  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society.  Three  hundred  pounds 
is  needed  to  meet  the  annual  deficit  on  the  performances  given 
by  the  Society.  We  understand  that,  in  addition  to  the  plays 
already  named  for  performance  next  season,  Kyd's  "  Spanish 
Tragedy"  and  the  "Samson  Agonistes"  of  Milton  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  given. 

In  Mr.  Fred  Jane's  forthcoming  book  on  the  Imperial 
Russian  Navy  (W.  Thacker  &  Co.)  a  good  deal  of  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Russian  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  Constantinople. 

A  sixth  edition  of  The  Care  of  the  Sick  at  Home  ami  in  the 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Th.  Billroth,  translated  by  J.  Bentall  Endean, 
is  now  published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin  &  Marahall,  of  Stationers' 
Hall-court. 

Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode  will  publish  in  October 
Mr.  Charles  Dalton's  annotated  Blenheim  Roll,  which  gives  the 
names  of  all  the  officers  in  British  pay  who  served  under 
Marlborough  during  the  campaiga  of  1704,  the  amount  of 
bounty  money  bestowed  on  each  officer,  and  the  special  awards 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  the  slain.  Only  1 JO  copies  of 
the  Roll  will  be  issued. 


*#*  Special  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume 
of  the  Academy  can  be  supplied  for  is.  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8».  Orf.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Ftcblisher,  43,  Chancery-lane. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE   ARCADIANS.    By  H.    C.  Minchin. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d,  net. 

"This   iB   a    charming-    little    Btory Tliere   ia  nothing  professional  or 

conventional  about  the  book It  is  about  as  pleasant  a  holiday  book  as 

one  could  find  after  much  searching  among  the  works  which  laboriouely 
profess  to  amuse." — Scotsman. 
**  A  bright  and  amusing  series  of  sketchea  of  gay  and  happy  people." 

Academy. 

THE    ARCADIANS.    By  H.  C.  Minchin. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  (id.  net. 

*'  One  hardly  knows  how  to  characterise  such  a  book  as  this.  It  is  not  a 
novel,  nor  an  essay,  nor  is  it  a  biography— yet  it  is  somethincr  of  all  three, 

and  leaves  a  peculiar  and  pleasant  flavour  on  the  mind. There  is  in  the 

book  a  suggestion  of  deeper  thought  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  the 
poem  '  Candida's  Way '  is  a  proof  of  the  poetic  taste  of  the  writer.  *  The 
Arcadians '  will  not  appeal  to  ail  minds,  bat  for  those  who  can  understand  him 
Mr.  Minchin  has  something  to  i&j,"— Guardian. 

THE   ARCADIANS.    By  H.  C.  Minchin. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  An  entertaining  set  of  papers,  with  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  them,  just  a 
suspicion  of  cynicism,  not  in  the  least  bitter,  and  a  slender  thread  of  story  to 
keep  them  together.*'— ^Spec^n^or. 

"We  have  found  his  light  comedy  very  diverting A  very  proper  book 

for  the  lawn  on  a  languid  afternoon  in  August."— i)a%  Chronicle. 

THE   ARCADIANS.    By  H.  C.  Minchin. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Gd.  net. 

'*  The  dialogue  is  bright  and  easy  and  suggestive."— JiawcAes^^r  Guardian. 
"Bright,    sparkling,   cleverly  written    sketches  — humorous    and    pathetic 
pictures  of  the  incongruities  of  which  life  is  woven."— Birmingham  Gazette. 
"A  bright  and  witty  narrative." — Outlook. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Putt  8vo,  antique  boards,  3b.  6d.  net. 

A   PRIEST   to   the    TEMPLE;    or,    The 

Country  Parsnn,  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Holv  Life.  By 
GKORGE  HERBERT.  Edited  by  the  Kev.H.C.BBECHING, 
Rector  of  Yattendon,  Berks. 

"  Since  George  Herbert's  *  Priest  to  the  Temple  ;  or,  a  Country  Parson  *  was 
first  published  in  1652  it  has  not  been  often  issued  separately,  and  Mr.  Black- 
well's  pretty  reprint  is  therefore  welcome.  Mr.  H.  C.  Beeching  has  supplied  an 
excellent  introduction." — Athenaum. 

"  A  dainty  edition  of  an  old-world  book  that  has  not  lost  its  charm." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

"The  Rev,  H,  C.  Beeching  is  one  of  the  best  editors  obtainable  for  a 
seventeenth-century  work  concerned  with  English  clerical  life,  so  that  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  praise  either  the  preface  or  tbe  notes  with  which  ho 
has  enriched  a  reprint  of  the  1632  edition  of  George  Herbert's  *  Country 
Parson.'  ''—Speaker. 

*'  The  book  is  one  which  should  be  on  the  bookshelves  of  every  curate." 

Academy. 

*'  The  get-up  and  printing  are  so  good  that  we  regard  it  as  a  model  repiint 

It  is  a  unique  book,  and  we  know  of  no  writer  who  could  have  excelled 

Mr.  Beeching  as  its  editor." — Literary  World. 

"A  dainty  little  volume a  delightfully  quaint  little  book." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  delightful  format  has  been  given  to  the  new  edition  of  George  Herbert's 
*  Country  Parson.'  " — Outlook. 

**  A  very  attractive  little  edition.  Mr.  Beeching  contributes  a  long  introduc- 
tion."—JFes^mins^er  Gazette. 

**  A  careful  reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  a  famous  hook."— Guardian, 

"  Well  and  tastefully  got  \i\y."— Scotsman, 


Oxford:  B.  H.  BLaCKWELL,  50  and  51,  Broad  Street. 
London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square, 


F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 


IN 

IN 
IN 


NEW  BOOK  BY  RICHARD  MARSH. 
Ready  this  Day,  at  nil  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls,  price  6s. 

PULL     CRY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Beetle." 

PULL     CRY. 
FULL     CRY. 


WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX'S  NEW  AND  POPUIjAR  STORY. 
In  Illustrated  paper  cover,  price  Is. 

SECRETS  OP  MONTE  CARLO. 
SECRETS  OP  MONTE  CARLO. 
SECRETS  OP  MONTE   CARLO. 

NEW    SIX-StllLLlNQ    NOVELS. 

Now  rt'rtdy. 

THE  HONOUR  of  VIVIEN  BRUOE.    B/  Mrs.  J.  H. 

A   RATIONAL  MARRIAGE.    By  Flo:ienck  Mabryat. 
BONNIE   MAGGIE    LAUDER.     B/  Alan  St.  Aubyn, 

Author  of  "A  Fellow  o£  Trinity,"  Ac. 

SAROLTA'S  VERDICT:  a  Romance.    ByE.  Yolland, 

Author  of  "  In  Days  o(  Strife,"  4c. 
F.    V.   WHIIE   St.   CO.,    U,   Bedford  S;rtet,    Strand,   W.C. 
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PAnTNERSHlP.-"THB  PUULISHING 
)luri8E,-  IIOMOAY,  >  >V°hoUnl«  llouae  »orUn«  under 
trxo«i>tiuiullv  Kdviuit^i^ui  urnii'trmcnti  witli  ««TermI  K'Adlnn 
loDdon  PuklUlicii  olTen  >  I'ARTNKHSIlll'  to  a  <i<'Utl<-m>ii 
with  fi.ilxi  or  X8.n)0  avallal.U-  capital,  with  a  vi«w  to  lakiliff 
up  furUl«r  Affeuclea  and  olhrrwlM?  iltirKlopfuR  the  Ituaineaa. 
Reiidanee  twj  5c*nt  In  Inait  and  twn  In  Ljudon  to  alternatlou 
with  the  praeent  l'rui>rietor.  — Preliminary  particular!  on  avAl- 
eatioDtalt.S.  II  .  cnre  uf  ti.  Bell  1  iiuui.  3,  York  Kireet.  IA»ent 
OanlaB,  LoDdon,  W.c. 


OATALOQUE8. 


rpo  BOOKBUTERS  and   LIBRARIANS  of 

X  FBEE  LinR\KIEtl  -Tli«  AU(U:sT  CATAUKiUES 
oj  Valual.le  SKCOND  •  II AM)  WoKKS  and  ST.W  RE. 
>IAIM>EltS.  offi^nHl  at  pricw*  jireatly  le.luceil.  are  Now 
KeAily.  and  will  W  tent  poet  free  ui>ou  appUcethjti  to  W.  II. 
SMim  A  Son.  Idbraij  Department,  186.  Strand.  Loudon,  W.C. 

WILLIAMS        &      NORQATB, 
IMPOKTERS  or  rOREIOM  BOOKS. 
11,  aanrietU  Street,  Oovent  Garden,  SO,  South  rrederiok  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

0ATALOO0E8  poet  tree  on  appUeaUon. 

BAEDEKEP'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOnRISTS'    OCIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATALOorE  tent  poit  free  on  application. 

DULAU  A  CO.,  37,  SoBO  S«ctRl,  LonooK,  W. 


IMPOKTAKT.-PRIHTIKO  AND  PUBLISHIKO. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
-KING  SELL  *  RAILTON,  Limited,  high.olaM 
Prlnfcera  aud  I'umishers,  12,  (Jouirh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
8treet,E.C.,  have Biteciallf -built  Rot<\ryanu  oth^rfast  Machinea 
for  pnntlns  Illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  speoially-bullt 
llMhlnea  lor  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  H,  or  83-page 
Jonrnall  at  one  oi>eration. 

AdTloe  and  assistance  given  to  anyoae  wishing  to  commeooe 
New  Joum&ls. 

FacilUies  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  AdTer* 
Using  aud  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65131.    Telegraph  *'  Africanism,  London.'* 

BOOKS  WANTED,  at  Prices  affixed.— 
"Snob  and  C.ownsmau,"  ](»29-.30,  £5.  — "The  Germ," 
ls.1l,  X2.— 'M)ld  Paris,"  1S78.  £2.—"  Tlie  Lover's  Tale."  1831,  £6. 
-  Borrows'  *■  Wild  Wale^-  1862,  £!.— Mwire's  "Alps  in  18*H,"  £3. 
— Titlnarsh's  *■  Comic  Talcs."  1841.  £5.—'*  Queen  Slab  "  1813.  £r. 
—"Alice  in  Wonderland,"  ]84IJi,  £2.— "Pauline;  a  Fragment," 
18:{|.  £20.  SOW  Books  Wanted  at  fancy  prices.  List  free.— 
EDWARD  BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSUOP,  Birmingham, 

LITERARY  RESEARCH. —A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Hoseum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arraui^e  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undert*ken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spauisb. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dauju,  S,  rnmlTal  Street,  Loudon,  F..C. 


TYPE-WKITING    promptly  and   accurately 
done.     lod.  per  1,000  words.     »unples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.- Address,  Hiss  E.  H.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 

THE  SOLICITORS' TYPE-WRITING  CO., 
&Sn.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  type  AUTHORS'  MSS.  in- 
telligently and  quickly.  Special  rates  for  ooutracts.  Typing 
in  foreign  languages. 


JUST  HEADY, 

THE  AMBITIONS  of  ST.  PAUL.    By  Rev. 

W.  OAItRETr  BORDER, 
ContxKTs:  ConcerDin);  Ambition— Three,  not  One 
—The  First  Ambition— The  Second   Ambition— The 
Third  Ambition. 

"  This  little  book  is  laden  with  many  a  precioos 
thought,"— CAnXion  Age. 
"  It  is  full  of  freshness  and  Haegestion." 

Sunday  School  Chronicle, 

CroBTi  8v(i,  Illu.stratcd,  price  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

CONVICTED  OF  HEROISM.     A  Tale  of 

John  Pcnrv,  Martyr,  1559— 1S93.  H7  HERBERT 
M.  WHITE,  B.A.  lUastrated  by  Frank  H. 
Simphon. 

"Excellent,  unusual  ura-xp  of  events,  nobility  of 
ideal,  vividness,  and  (rraco  or  style." 

Bev.  ARCHIBALD  Dutj,  D.D. 

"OuRht  to  have  a  large  sale  in  our  schools  and 
obnrcbes."- A.  E.  Hittok,  Esii.,  M.P. 


London :  21 1  22,  Fnmival  Street,  Holbom,  E.C. 
THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


LATK8T     PUBLICATIONS     of 
ZIXILOC.ICAL  SOCIETY  of  UlNDON. 


I'KOCKEinNOS  of  the  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of 
London,  law.  Part  11..  containing  I'spers  read  at  the 
Kclentlftc  Mertings  held  in  Msrrh  ami  April,  lam.  With 
II  riati-s.    I'rice.  to  Kellowa.  »e. ;  to  the  i'ublic.  las. 

TEAN.'^ACTIONS.  Vol.  XV'.,  Part  2,  containityr  a 
Paper  "U  "THE  MARINE  COl'EPODA  of  NEW  ZEA- 
LAKI>."  by  <i.  STiwAKDSoa  Bkaot,  M.U,  D.So,  LUU., 
F.R.8..  C.M./..S.  WIthSPUtes.  Price,  to  Fellows,  as. ;  to 
the  Public,  l'2<. 

To  be  obtained  at  tbe  Soi-nrr's  OrncB  (3,  Usnorer  Squat«,  W.), 
or  through  any  Ilookseller. 


"""iMUDIE'S    LIBEARY 


(LIMITED), 

For  tlu  CIROULATIOK  and  SALE  of 

all  Iht  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


u 


NIVER81TY    of    GLASGOW. 


CHAIR    OF    NATURAL    PIULOSDPHY, 

Tlie  Unlvertitr  Tonrt  of  the  Uolvertity  nf  Ol^iSKow  will  at  ui 
«irIy(Ut«proc<-ea  to  APPOINT  a  PKOFKSS'jR  tooc:upy  the 
a^vive  Chatr  In  thie  Univeriity,  recently  r-udered  vaciiit. 

The  Profefwor  will  be  re<|inrfKt  to  enter  on  hi«  duties  ae  from 
l!>*  Octuber  next,  from  which  dat«  the  aptMlutment  will  tak« 
eftVct. 

The  normal  salary  of  theHhair  is  £LOiHi,  salject  to  §VIIt.  (•!) 
and  i:t)of  Ordinaijce  2.).  The  Chair  has  au  official  letideuce 
attacliL-ii  to  it. 

The  npiwlutment  ie  made  ad  v'Uam  a%d  culpavn.  aiid  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  a  pensiou  oa  conditioufl  prejcrilwd  l>y 
Onliuance. 

Each  nppiicaDt  should  lodge  vith  the  uniersiTued  who  will 
furnish  any  further  information  <le8lred,  twenty  copies  of  his 
application  and  twenty  copies  of  any  testimonials  he  may 
desire  to  submit,  on  or  before  15th  Septcml>er  next. 

ALAN  E.  CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Uiilveniity  Court. 

91,  Wee*  Resent  Street,  Ulatgow. 

ASON     UN  I V  BRS  IT  Y     COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


TOWN  SUB80RIPT10NS  from  ONE  GUINEA 
per  annoin. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOOIKTT  (for  wmMt  ezf^Kanirc  of  Bookl 
at  thehouMiof  SubMribeis)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTBY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Frienda  may  UNITE    In  0N£  SUB 
8CKIPTI0N,  and  tbiu  lessen  the  Ooet  of  Carnage. 


M 


ASSISTANT    LECTUREHIIIP    IN    CLASSICS. 

The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  tbe  above  appoint- 
ment. 

AppUcatioDH.  accomp.inied  by  testimonial b,  should  be  8«nt 
to  ihe  UDdersigaed,  not  later  toao  Satarday,  tbe  16th  of 
September, 

'ihe  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  on  Octol^r  3rd. 

Futther  partlculam  may  be  obtained  from 

GEO.  H.  HORLEV.  Secretary. 


THE    MARIA    GREY    TRAINING    COL- 
LEGE.  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  London,  N.W. 

A  FULL  COURSE  of  TRAINING  in  preparation  for  the 
CAMBRIDGE  TEACHERS*  CKHTIFICATE  iu  the  Theory 
iiU'l  Practicu  of  Teaching  is  offered  to  Ladies  who  desire  to 
become  Teachers. 

Kiii'leraarten  Tcacbera  are  also  prepared  for  the  IliBht-r  Cer- 
tificate of  the  National  Froebel  Union.  Junior  .Students  are 
prepartd  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations. 

Scholarsb^Ds  ottered  in  all  DiviBions. 

C0LLE(;E  YEAR  BEGINS   SEPTEMBER  13th.  1899. 

The  Wiukworth  Hall  of  Residence  for  Twenty-one  Students 
will  be  opened  opi>osite  the  College  Id  September,  1899. 

Addrt-BS  Miss  Alice  Woous,  Princliial,  The  Mskria  Grey 
Training  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury.  N.W. 


ECHNICAL       COLLEGE, 

UUDDER8FIELD. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Tennt, 

ProBpectnsoB  and  Monthly  Lista  of  Books  gratia 

and  poet  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offebed  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRI0E3. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Qratis  and  poat  free  to  any  addrau. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT.  HISTORY,  BIOQaAPHY. 
SOIBNCB,  and  FICTION.  Also  NBW  and  BUB- 
PLUS  Copies  of  FRBNOH,  QKRMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 
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I'lUxciPAU-S.  a.  RAWSON,  D.Sc 

The  LECTURESHIP  in   ART  i<   VACANT.    Balnry,  fffid 

per  auuum.      ApnlicatioDB  must  be   sent  in  not  lattr  than 

August  ;tlHt,  to  tue  i>RI^clrAL.    Matement  of  duties  will  be 

forwarded  on  application. 

T.  TBORP.  Secretary. 


80-34,  NEW  OXFORD   8TRKBT; 

Ml,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Qaeen  Victoria 

Street,  B.C.,  Londov  ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Makohestu. 

X8TA£LI8B£D    18(1. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-ANDAllALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  reiwiyable  on  demt»nd. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CUKKENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances.  wh.:u  not  dr««n  below  £1 
STOCKS.  SUAKES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  eucouradement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1, 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

HO\r    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOOSE 

FOB  TWO  OCinEAB  FEB  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

TOR   riTE  SaiLLIMOS  PER  MOKTB. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALHAN  ACK,  with  full  particulan,  poat  free 
FRANCIS  RAVEN80ROFT.  Mananr. 


A    CHABUINa    GIFT    BOOK! 

6s,,  claret  roan,  Rilt,  Ilhmtrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

Loudon :  Simpkin,  Marshall  k  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Co. 

DARLINGTON'SHhAND  BOOKS. 

Eiited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.H.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  870.  ONE  SHILLINQ  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellenov  F.  J. 

PHELPS,  late  American  MiniPtar ;  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D. ;   ROKBRT  BROWNlNGi 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODOBE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE   OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE    WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,   BANGOR,    BBTTWSYCOED,   and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVKY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRlCCtETH,  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


is. 


-THE  HOTELS  of  the 

tbe  world. 


WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotels  throug'hoat 


"  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  p^ive  for  f\ich  a  guide-book  as  thiSt  which 
teachets  bo  much  thai  is  outKide  the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes  I  " — The  Times. 
"  The  Ijcst  }Iandbook  to  London  ever  is9\xQ<i."— Liverpool  Daily  Post, 

SECOND  KDITION.  ENLARGKU,   5s.-G0  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  Referencet  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  k  CO. 
London :  SiupKur,  UiBBEiiLL,  Uihiltos,  Kiar,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Railway  Bookstalle,  and  all  BookEcUer 


12  August,  1899. 


The  Academy. 
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OATALOQUES. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORQATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  F0REI8N  BOOKS, 
li,  Henrietta  Street,  Cove&t  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


OATALOSCES  poet  free  on  application. 


F 


OREIOM    BOOKS    and    PERIODICAL!: 

promptly  sapplied  on  moderate  terms. 
CATALOG UES  on  application. 


DtTLAV    ft    00.,   sr.    60H0    BQTTASE. 


IMPOKTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PtTBLISHINO. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KINO,  SELL  Je  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
frlnters  and  PublisherB,  13,  Goueh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  have  specially-built  Rotary  ana  otherfiist  Machiops 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  Bpecially-built 
Haohines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  Iti,  24,  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  oi>eration. 

Adrioe  and  awiat&nce  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commenoe 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tising  and  PuDlistung  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  6S12I.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  Londoo." 


BOOK3    WANTED,    at     Prices     affixed.— 
"Snob  and  C^wnsman,"  1829-30,    £5.  — "the   Germ." 
1851',  £2.— '-Old  I'aris,"  1878.  £2.— "The  Lover's  Tale."  183;J.  £o. 

—  Borrows'  "  Wild  Wales,"  IStii,  £1— Moore's  "Alps  in  IStH,"  £:{. 
— Titmarsh's  -  Comic  Tales,"  1S41,  £5.—"  Queeu  Mab  "  J8I3, 17. 

—  "Alice  in  Wonderland, "  I^U,  £2.— "Pauline  :  a  Fragmeot," 
I8;t3.  £20.  'J-KKi  B<K»k8  Wanted  at  fancy  prices.  List  free.— 
EDWARD  BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP.  Birmingham. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  reriuiring  assistance  in  Literary  Rl- 
search,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translatiors 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  B,  FomiTal  Street,  London,  £.0. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly   and    acctirately 
done.     lOd.  per  1,000  words,     mmples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.^'. 


THE  SOLICITORS' TYPE-WBITING  CO  , 
68b,  Uncoln'8  Inn  Fields,  type  AtJTHOKS'  MSS.  ii- 
telligentlr  and  quickly.  Special  ratea  for  oontracte.  Typinij 
in  foreign  languages. 

ESTABLISBED    lUl. 

BIRKBECK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A.IIALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  ol 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOnNTS,  on  the  mini 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £lo:j. 

STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  porehasea  and  sold 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sumd 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  complet«d  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDINa   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOE  SB 
roR  TWO  oeiircAs  peh  month. 

BIEKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 
roB  riTK  8aiu.inos  fkr  morth. 

Tbe  BIRKBECK  ALUAKACK,  with  full  parUenlan,  poet  free 
rSAllCIS  BAVENSCRorr,  Manacer, 


A  Thin  Cocoa, 

EPPS'S 

Ibe  choicest  roasted  nibs  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on  being 
Jccted  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  give  forth  their 
sxorss  of  oil.  leaving  for  use  a  Snely-flavoured  powder~a  pro- 
duct which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  con- 
fsteoce  of  tea, of  which  it  is  now  with  many,  beneficially  taking 
the  place.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant. 
supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 
Sold  only  Ju  labelled  tins.  If  unable  to  obtain  it  of  your 
tnulusman.  a  tin  will  be  sent  post  free  for  9 stamps.— Jauzs 
£m  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  Londoa. 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 


The  Old  Seriet  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  (m  October  l»t,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratia  <m  appli- 
cation to  the  Publither. 
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NXVBRSITY     of      GLASGOW. 


CHAIR    OP    HISTORY. 

The  University  C<>urt  of  the  Uuiversitv  of  Olat^gow  will  at  an 
early  date  proccfd  t<.  APfOINT  a  PROFESSOR  to  occupy  the 
abtive  Chair  in  this  University,  recently  rendered  vacant. 

The  Professor  will  be  required  to  enter  on  his  duties  as  from 
1st  October  next,  from  which  date  the  appointment  will  take 
effect. 

Tbe  normal  salary  of  the  Chair  is  £900,  subject  to  §  VIII.  (2) 
and(;i)  of  Ordinance  No.  25.  The  appointment  is  made  a<i  vitam 
atU  culpam,  and  carries  with  it  the  right  tj  a  pension  on  con- 
ditions  prescribed  by  Ordinance. 

Exch  applicaut  should  lodge  with  the  undersigned,  who  will 
fumish  any  furllier  informatiou  desired,  twenty  copies  of  his 
application  and  twenty  copies  of  any  testimonials  he  may 
desire  to  submit,  on  or  before  15th  Sci)tembi;r  next. 

ALAN  E.  CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  University  Court. 
1,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 


UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    of     WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Tlie  Council  invite  APPLICATION-S  for  the  po*t  of 
ASSISTANT  LECTURER  in  the  Department  of  LOGIC  and 
PHILO.St)PHV.  Applications,  togeth-r  with  testimonials, 
must  be  forwarded,  on  or  before  September  nth.  tn  the  under- 
signed, fiom  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

T.  MORTIMER  GREEN,  Registrar. 
August,    889. 
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T.  BARTHOLOMEW'S 

COLLEGE. 


HOSPITAL    and 


OPEN    SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Pour  Scholarships  and  One  Exhibition,  worth  £1S0,  £75,  £75, 
£50.  and  £20  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competed  for  on 
September  27th,  1S99— vix..  One  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  caudidnte  (if  of  suffi- 
cient merit)  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  One  Senior  Open 
Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
candiilate  (if  of  suthcient  merit)  in  Biology  and  Physiology. 
Candidates  for  these  Scholarships  must  be  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  must  not  have  entered  to  the  MtitUcal  and 
Surgical  Practice  of  any  London  Me<lical  School. 

One  Junior  Open  Scholarship  in  Science,  value  £1.50,  and  One 
Preliminary  Scientilic  Exhibition,  value  £50,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age  (if  of  suflicient 
merit)  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Animal  Biology,  and  Vegetable 
Biology. 

The  JeafFreson  Exhibition  (value  £20)  will  be  competed  for  at 
the  same  time.  The  subjtcts  of  examination  are  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  any  one  of  the  three  following  languages- 
Greek,  French,  and  (Jermau.  The  Classical  subjects  are  these 
of  the  London  University  Matriculation  Examination  of 
June,  1899. 

The  successful  candidates  in  all  these  Scholarships  will  be 
required  to  enter  to  the  full  course  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  the  October  succeeding  the  Examination. 

For  particulars,  application  may  be  made,  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the  CoLLtoE,  St.  BarthoUmew's 
Hospital.  E.C. 


ST.   PAUL'S     SCHOOL.— An    EXAMINA- 
TION for  FILLING-UP  about  THIRTY  VACANCIES 

on  the  Foundation  will  he  held  on  the  5th,  6th,  7tb,  8th,  and 
llth  SEPTEMBER  NEXT. 

For  informatiou  apply  to  the  Bl'bsak  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
West  Kensington. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  by  TENDER,  the  old-ectab- 
Ushed  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  of  A.  D.  INNES 
i  COMPANY,  Limited,  of  31  and  32,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
London,  W.C.  including  Lcasehuld  Interest,  Goodwill,  Copv- 
riglits.  Trade  Fixtures,  Furnitiue,  Plant,  Machinery  and  Stock- 
iu-'I'rade. 

The  Copyrights  include  a  large  number  of  Works  by  many 
noted  and  po[)ular  Authors  of  the  day,  a  list  and  full  par- 
ticulars of  which  may  1>e  seen  at  the  undermentiooed  cfiice  of 
The  Law  Investment  and  Insurance  Cori>oration,  Limited. 

Tenders  to  be  sent  in  addressed  to  the  Skukktakv  of  The 
Law  Invkstmknt  and  Invl'sakce  Corporation,  Limited,  !i,  Serle 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C,  before  the  15:h  Skitem- 

JIBR,   l«t9. 

Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Hale  and  Forms  of  Tender  may 
be  obtained  gratis  of  the  above-named  Secretary,  and  of  the 
Vendors'  Solicitom,  Mefisrs.  Sharpe,  Parker,  Pbitcuards  & 
Barham,  12,  New  Court,  Carey  Street,  London,  W.C. 


MR,  HENRY  J,  DRANE,  Publisher, 
Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  is  pre- 
Sared  to  consider  MS:^.  for  the  comiog  season.  Authors 
esirous  of  publishing  on  their  own  account  can,  by  at-plying  to 
Mr.  Ouahe.  receive  fair  treatment,  and  avoid  all  middlemen's 
piofits  and  commissions.  No  fees  charged  for  reading,  Itc. 
Magasines  and  other  Periodicals  published  on  a  low  oom- 
mia«ion. 

DAUNTSBY  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL, 
WEST  LAVINGTOX. 
APPOINTMENT  OF  HEAD  MASTER. 

The  Governors  of  the  School  invite  applicatitma  for 
the  Head  Mastership  of  the  Dauiitsey  Agricultural 
School,  which  will  be  vacated  by  ChristmaB  next,  and 
the  new  Head  Matter  will  be  required  to  commence 
his  duties  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1900. 

In  addition  to  the  ordiuary  qualifications,  applicatjts 
must  be  qualified  in  Science  as  Applied  to  Agriculture. 

ApplicationB  will  be  received  up  to  the  let  day  of 
August  next,  and  all  applicants  must  state  their  age, 
previous;  experience,  an-l  (lualificationa  for  the  post. 

For  particulars  of  duties  and  emoluments  apply  to 
JOSEPH  T.  JACKSON, 

Clerk  to  tbe  Governorc, 

30th  June,  I9g9. Deyizps, 

CITY  and  GUILDS  of  LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  IN  ENGIN-EERING. 

The  Committee  of  tbe  Institute  are  prepared  to 
receive  Applicfitions  for  the  Appuintmtnt  i)f  ASSIST- 
ANT PROFl£^^^OR  in  the  Department  of  Civil  and 
Mechanical  Eni<ineering  at  the  City  and  Guilds 
Central  Technical  Co  lege.    Salary,  £5(X»  per  at.num. 

Paniculars  and  term.s  of  the  Appointment  mby  be 
bad  on  application  U>  the  Uoxouiur  Secuetabt,  C.ty 
and  GuildB  of  Ix>ndun  ImtituLe.  Gre&bam  College, 
Baainghall  Street,  Lcifon.  E.C. 


THE 

NORTH   AMERICAN    REVIEW. 

august,  1899.— Price  28.  6d. 

CONTAIfTS:- 

WOMAN'S  INTERNATIONAL  PAKLIAMBNT 

By  tbe  CouifTjtHS  OF  Abbsdekk  and 
Kashandra  Vivaria. 

THE  CENSORSHIP  of  thg  STAGE  in  ENGLAND. 
By  G,  Beknabd  Sha 

ATHLETICS  for  POLITICIANS. 

By  Sir  Charles  Dilkx, 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CONFLICT  in  FINLAND, 

By  A  Member  of  the  FiHNisa  Diet 

And  other  Articles. 


London ; 
WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRART" 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Month?,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectuses  of  Terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPARTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Sflection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOK 

BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30   to   34,    NEW  OXFORD    STRBBT ; 

ai,    Bromptoa   Road,    S,W. ;    48,    Queen  Victoria, 

Street,  E.C,  LoHDOir ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arcade,  Mahohestib. 

LONDON        LIBRARY 
ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

Patrok-H.R.H.  the  PRINOR  OP  WALES,  K.O. 
Prisidi»t-LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
VioE-PaisiDEKTS-The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the 
Right  Re».  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  E«q. ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  U.  LECKV,  M.P., 
D.C.L. 
TausTBES-Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of 
ROSEBEKV. 
The  Library  contains  about  "JOO.OOti  Volumes  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature,  in  Various  Languages.     Subscription,  £a 
a  year  :  Life- .MemiMjrsbip,  according  to  age.     Fifteen  Volumea 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  tfl  Town  Momlwrs.      Reading 
Room  Open  from  lu  till  half-past  8.     CATALOllUE,  Fifth 
Edition,  3  vols-,  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 
0.   T.   HAGBERG   WRIGHT,  LL.D., 

Secretary  and  Libi^an. 


Fcap.  Hvo,  price  Is.  Od.,  post  free. 

THE  AMBITIONS  of  S  P.  PAUL.    By  Rev. 

W.  GAURETT  UORDER. 
CoKTEHTs :  Concerning  Ambition — Three,  not  One 
—The  First  Ambition— The  Second   Ambition— The 
Third  Ambition. 
"  It  is  full  of  freshness  and  sufrBCStion." 

Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  price  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

CONVICTED  OF  HEROISM.     A  Tale  of 

John  Penrv,  Martyr,  1659—1593.    By  UBRBERT 
M.   WHITE,   B.A,      Illustrated   by    Frank    H, 
Simpson, 
"  Excellent,  unnsual  grasp  of  events,  Lobility  ot 
ideal,  vividneis,  and  grace  o(  style." 

Rev.  Arcuiuai.d  Duff,  D.D, 


ALEXANDER  it  SHKPHEARD, 
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BOOKS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 

The   Leadins^   Book   in   America  at  the   present   moment,  where  over  200,000 

have   been   sold. 

A  Fresh  Impression  of  the  Eng-lish  Edition  just  published. 

DAVID      HARUM: 

A  Story  of  American  Life. 

By     EDWARD     NO  YES     WE  ST  CO  TT. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs.  ""^ 

"  The  author  was  able  to  create  in  '  Divid  Harum '  a  character  sd  origin  »1,  83  trae,  and  so  strong,  yet  withal  so  delightfully  quaint  and 

humorous,  that  we  are  at  once  compelled  to  admit  that  here  is  a  new  and  permanent  addition  to  the  long  list  of  American  literary 

portraits." — Extract  from  Preface  by  Forbes  HEEEiMAKa. 

"An  engaging  specimen  of  current  Transatlantic  fiition." — Literature. 


AT    A    WINTERS    FIRE. 

By  BERNARD  CAPES,  Author  of  "  The  Lake  of  Wine,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

' '  To  those  who  like  '  a  grue '  in  their  fiction,  and  who  can  appreciate  felicity  of  phrase  and  distinction  of  style,  we  can  recommend  Mr. 
Capes's  new  volume." — Daily  Xews. 

ROSALBA. 

By  OLIVE  PRATT  RAYNER,  Author  of  <'  The  Typewriter  Girl." 

Crown  8vo,  (!s. 

The  Maitehester  Courier  says:— "The  author  is  tw  skilful  to  allow  the  story  to  fl»g.  The  heroine  is  as  humorous  as  she  is  self- 
consciius ;  the  incidents  are  droll,  aid  the  satirical  depictions  of  character,  such  as  Misj  Westmioott  and  John  Stodmarsh,  are  excellent." 

Tte  Scotsman  says  :  — "  A  very  well-told  tale,  posseasin?  an  nuoonventional  air  which  at  once  enlists  one's  interest  and  appreciation..'. ... 
Kosalba  is  a  mosi  interesting  chiractsr  siuJy,  and  one  oa  which  the  authsr  haj  worked  with  gceit  cire  and  suocasj." 


THE     LITTLE     LEGACY, 

And  Other  Stories. 
By  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  "The  Archdeacon,"  ''Mr.  Smith,"  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
"  Mrs.  Walford  could  not  have  written  a  volume  more  characteristic  of  herself."— PhW  Mall  Gazette. 


TRANSGRESSION. 


By  S.  S.  THORBURN,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Author  of  "Asiatic  Neighbours,"  "His  Majesty's 

Greatest   Subject,"    &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
"The  auihor  his  a  thorough  kaowledge  of  the  ways  of  Indian  offijiallom  ;  he  hindles  the  delicite  domestic  scenes  cleverly,  and  in  the 
Colonel's  attack  on  the  Afghans  he  provides  a  thrilling  piecj  of  dejoriptize  writing." — Manchester  Co^irier. 

"Any  one  who  wishes  to  gun  a  thorough  insight  into  the  way  our  Indian  Empire  is  administered  on  its  borders,  both  by  the  Govern- 


ment  and  by  individuals,  should  read  this  bjok." — St.  James's  Gazette. 


A     PAUPER    MILLIONAIRE. 

By     AUSTIN     FRYERS. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"  The  reader  is  carried  along  by  the  thper  actuility  of  the  story  from  first  page  to  last.    A  book  which  everyone  should  read."— Sun. 

A    MILLIONAIRE'S     DAUGHTER. 

By  PERCY  WHITE,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Bailey-Martin,"  &c. 

SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

'Aa  epigrammatic  and  witty  as  anything  that  h:s  come  from  the  hand  that  penned  'Mr.   Bailey-Martin."  "—0«<;i»(ift. 

C.  ARTHUR  PEAKSON  LIMITED,  Henrietta  Street,  T.oudon,  W.C. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Last  week,  in  quoting  from  Mr.  Henley's  indictment  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  as  editor  of  the  "  Gadshill  Dickens," 
we  did  not  observe  that  Mr.  Henley  made  a  curious,  if  a 
somewhat  natural,  error.  Mr.  Lang  had  said  that  if  he 
could  oblige  the  dead  to  break  their  unending  sleep,  far 
rather  than  Dickens  he  would  meet  "him  that  sleeps  in 
Dryburgh,"  and  "  him  to  whose  room  came  Athos, 
Porthos,  Aramis,  and  D'Artagnan,  with  their  noiseless 
swagger."  Mr.  Henley  took  the  last-named  to  be  Dumas, 
and  we,  in  our  comment,  shared  his  mistake.  Mr.  Lang's 
allusion  was,  of  course,  to  Thackeray,  not  to  Dumas. 
There  is  no  more  familiar  passage  in  the  Jtoundabout 
Papers  than  the  one  in  "  De  Finibus,"  in  which  Thackeray 
reviews  his  favourite  characters  in  fiction.     Here  it  is  : 

They  used  to  call  the  good  Sir  Walter  the  "  Wizard  of 
the  North."  What  if  some  writer  should  appear  who  can 
write  so  tnchantivyhj  that  he  shall  be  able  to  call  into 
actual  life  the  people  whom  he  invents  ?  What  if  Mignon, 
and  Margaret,  and  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  are  alive  now 
(though  I  don't  say  they  are  visible),  and  Dugald  Dalgetty 
and  Ivanhoe  were  to  step  in  at  that  open  window  by  the 
little  garden  yonder  ?  Suppose  Uncas  and  our  noble  old 
Leather-stocking  were  to  glide  silently  in  ?  Suppose  Athos, 
Porthos,  and  Aramis  should  enter  with  a  noiseless  swagger, 
curUng  their  moustaches  ?  And  dearest  Amelia  Booth,  on 
Uncle  Toby's  arm ;  and  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  with  his  hair 
dyed  green  ;  and  all  the  Crummies  company  of  comedians, 
with  the  Gil  Bias  troop ;  and  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  ;  and 
the  g^atest  of  all  crazy  gentlemen,  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha,  with  his  blessed  squire  P 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Henley  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
our  correspondence  columns.  By-the-by,  we  may  remind 
Mr.  Lang  that  D'Artagnan  was  not  among  the  company 
on  the  above  occasion. 


The  series  of  histories  of  modem  times  which  Lord 
Acton  is  editing  is  so  far  advanced  that  we  may  expect  the 
first  volume  next  Spring.  The  period  to  be  covered  by 
the  twelve  volumes  is  from  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to 
the  present  day.  In  the  first  volume  the  Eenaissance  will 
be  dealt  with  by  several  hands.  The  remainiag  volumes 
will  be  issued,  if  possible,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  hot  weather,  but  we  have  this  week 
received  two  letters  which  we  must  refrain  from  printing. 
The  first  is  from  an  English  lady  resident  in  Austria, 
offering  to  prove  that  one  of  our  popular  novelists 
"  purloins "  his  ideas,  plots,  and  even  whole  pages  of 
description  and  dialogue  from  Polish,  Russian,  and  Hun- 
garian sources.  The  second  letter  is  from  a  clever  author- 
artist,  who  wishes  to  revive  the  attack  on  Messrs.  W.  H. 
.Smith  &  Son's  bookstall  monopoly.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  this  controversy  is  destined  to  be  perennial.  But  we 
suggest  that  there  should  be  a  close  time  for  attacks  on 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son's  monopoly,  corresponding 
with  the  tourist  season. 


Three  principal  alterations  in  the  law  of  literary  copyright 
are  foreshadowed  by  the  new  Copyright  Bill.     These  are  : 

1.  A  term  of  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  publication  is, 
in  the  case  of  posthumous  works,  substituted  for  the  term 
of  forty-two  years  under  the  existing  law. 

2.  Contributors  of  articles  to  periodicals  may  republish 
them  in  a  separate  form  after  two  years  from  the  time  of 
their  appearance  in  the  periodical,  instead  of  after  twenty- 
eight  years  as  under  the  present  law. 

3.  Any  newspaper  receiving  special  and  independent 
news  of  any  fact  or  event  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
British  Islands  will  enjoy  copyright  in  that  news  for  the 
space  of  eighteen  hours. 


Meanwhile  our  knowledge  of  the  law  of  copyright  as 
it  affects  newspaper  reports  of  speeches  is  advanced  a  stage 
by  Mr.  Justice  North's  decision  in  Walter  v.  Lane.  We 
now  know — though,  perhaps,  only  tentatively,  since  Mr. 
Lane  intends  to  appeal — that  a  newspaper  has  copyright 
in  that  version  of  a  speech  which  it  has  obtained  through 
its  own  reporter.  What  we  have  yet  to  learn  is  how  much, 
if  any,  copyright  is  enjoyed  by  the  author  of  the  speech. 
Lord  Rosebery's  copyright  in  his  own  speeches  remains 
beautifully  obscure. 


A  BEACON- LIGHT  ou  Duart  Point,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  of  MuU,  is  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  William 
Black.    A  fine  monument  for  any  man  ! 


A  YEAR  and  a  half  ago  we  printed  an  autobiographical 
wail  by  "Julian  Croskey,"  the  author  of  Max,  The  Shen's 
Pigtail,  and  other  stories,  which,  if  they  achieved  no  great 
popular  success,  were  not  without  ability.  "  Julian 
Croskey's  "  story  showed  that  he  had  tried  many  roles  in 
life  as  well  as  literature,  and  his  article  concluded  with  the 
following  counsel  to  the  aspiring  author:  "If  you  would 
succeed  as  an  author,  be  one  and  nothing  else.  If  you  can 
beg,  borrow,  or  steal  as  much  as  £50  a  year,  cut  yourself 
off  from  everything  and  write."  Thus  did  "  Julian 
Croskey  "  advise  the  beginner  in  April  of  last  year.  As 
for  himself,  he  was  about  to  try  again,  and  we  ventured 
to  offer  him  a  word  of  encouragement. 


The  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Emma  Marshall,  the  novelist, 
has  been  sworn  at  £1,379  10s.  lid. 


HowBEiT,  "Julian  Croskey"  has  tried  again,  and  now 
from  a  still  higher  pinnacle  of  disgust  he  wishes,  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Author, 

earnestly  to  warn  young  authors  not  to  stick  to  literature, 
but,  after  a  few  failures,  to  jump  out  of  its  deceptive 
quagmire  as  quickly  as  possible  and  turn  their  hand  to 
something  more  lucrative,  such  as  bricklaying. 

"Julian  Croskey"  tells  us  he  is  now  carrying  planks 
at  a  sawmiU  for  £.3  lOs.  a  month.  Authorship,  therefore, 
he  has  decided,  "  is  a  dangerous  flame  to  play  with  ";  but 
(being  still  paternally  interested  in  the  young  author),  he 
adds:  "Nevertheless,  by  all  means  give  it  three  years 
during  the  twenties,  if  unmarried."  We  are  afraid  that 
' '  Julian  Croskey's  "  latest  advice  is  rather  silly.  And  even 
now  "  Julian  Croskey  "  might  reflect  that  the  best  writing 
is  usually  done  by  those  who  do  something  else  for  a 
living. 
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Are  we  not  in  danger  of  taking  Dickens  too  seriously  ? 
Calverley's  famous  examination  pajjsr  has  usually  been 
called  a  jeu  (Tffprit,  but  we  begin  to  think  that  it  was 
the  unconscious  inauguration  of  a  new  kind  of  scholar- 
Bhip  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  will  be  systematised  in 
Germany.  Here  is  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  putting  forth 
a  volume  of  Pickwick  Studies  (New  Century  Press),  in 
which  the  Pickwick  Papers  are  dissected  and  analysed,  and 
in  which  evidence  is  gravely  amassed  on  all  kinds  of 
propositions.  You  open  the  book  at  random  on  a  sentence 
like  this :  "  Everything,  however,  points  to  show  the  all 
but  contemptuous  opinion  held  of  this  Trundle."  Again : 
"A  close  aameasurement  of  the  distance  will  disprove  the 
Norwich  theory  " — this  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  identity 
of  Eatanswill.  Who  was  Pott,  the  editor  of  the  Eatansivill 
■  Gazette?  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  Dr.  Maginn,  but  quotes 
a  "  well-known  eminent  litterateur"  who  told  him  that 
"  Pott  is  not  shown  to  be  such  a  blackguard  as  Maginn, 
and  that  Maginn  was  not  such  an  ass  as  Pott."  Where 
on  the  road  to  Muggleton  did  Mr.  Pickwick  drop  his  whip  ? 
And  where  was  Muggleton  ?  Was  Mr.  Pickwick  ever  in 
love  ?    And  who  was  ^Mr.  Pickwick  ? 


These  are  the  riddles  asked  and  more  or  less  answered 
by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who,  we  fancy,  could  instruct  the 
shade  of  Dickens  on  most  points  in  the  Pickwickian  drama. 
On  p.  87  we  read:  "Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
true  philosophy  of  the  thing  :  that,  once  his  ideas  are  in 
print,  the  author  has  no  more  to  do  with  them  .or  their 
meaning  than  anyone  else  has."  That  is  where  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  comes  in. 


Some  particulars  of  the  long-looked-for  "Memoirs 
of  Victor  Hugo "  are  given  by  a  writer  in  Litera- 
ture. The  work  will  appear  simultaneously  in  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York ;  the  translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  editions  being  Mr.  John  W.  Harding.  The 
Memoirs  go  back  to  1 825,  when  Hugo  saw  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  at  Eheims.  There  is  a  sarcastic  chapter  on 
the  French  Academy,  which  did  not  elect  Hugo  when  he 
first  became  a  candidate.  There  will  be  many  piquant 
memories  of  life  at  the  Tuileries,  when  Louis  Philippe  was 
on  the  throne.  Besides  the  memoirs,  there  will  be  various 
miscellaneous  essays  and  descriptive  pieces,  thus : 

Some  hitherto  unpublished  details  of  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.,  aud  the  arrival  of  Napoleon  I.  in  Paris,  in 
181  o,  which  were  recounted  to  the  poet  by  eye-witnesses, 
are  also  given.  The  details  of  the  execution  were  related 
to  him  by  an  old  man.  Hugo,  from  these,  has  pictured 
the  scene  with  such  inimitable  art  that  one  is  positively 
chilled  by  the  cold  of  that  bleak,  gloomy  January  morn- 
ing, and  seems  to  witness  the  martyrdom  of  the  King  in 
White  as  a  spectator  in  the  bizarre,  lugubrious  crowd. 

The  Postmaster-General  has  granted  permission  for  a 
tablet  to  be  affixed  to  the  new  post-office  in  Carter-lane, 
E.C.,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

Upon  this  site  formerly  stood  the  Bell  in  Carter-lane, 
from  which  Richard  Quiney  wrote  the  letter  to  William 
Shakespeare,  dated  the  25th  October,  1598.  This  is  the 
only  letter  extant  addressed  to  Shakespeare,  and  the 
original  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  his  birth-place, 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  This  tablet  was  placed  upon  the 
present  building  by  leave  of  the  Postmaster-General,  1899. 


Quiney's  letter  is,  of  course,  well  known ;  but  in  this 
to  jnexion  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  its  terms  : 

Loving  Country  man,  I  am  bold  of  you  as  of  a  friend 
craving  your  help  with  £30 ;  upon  Mr.  Ciishell's  and  my 
security  or  Mr.  Myttius  with  me.  Mr.  Rosswell  is  not 
come  to  London  as  yet  aud  I  have  special  cause.  You 
shall  friend  me  much  in  helping  me  out  of  all  the  debts 
I  owe  in  London.  I  thank  God,  and  much  quiet  my  mind 
which  would  not  be  indebted.  I  am  now  towards  the 
Court  in  hope  of  answer  for  the  despatch  of  my  business. 
You  shall  neither  lose  credit  nor  money  by  me,  the  Lord 


wilhng,  and  now  but  persuade  yourself  so,  as  I  hope,  and 
you  shall  not  need  to  fear,  but  with  all  hearty  thankfulness, 
I  will  bold  my  time  and  content  your  friend,  and,  if  we 
bargtiin  further,  you  shall  be  the  paymaster  yourself.  My 
time  bids  me  hasten  to  an  end,  aud  so  I  commit  this  to 
your  care,  and  hope  of  your  help.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be 
back  this  night  from  the  Court.  Haste.  The  Lord  be 
with  you,  and  with  us  all,  amen.  From  The  Bell,  in 
Carter  Lane,  the  25th  of  October,  1598. — -Yours,  in  all 
kindness,  Richard  Quiney.  ( Address)  To  my  loving  good 
Friend  and  Couutryman,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare, 
deliver  these. 


The  London  Argus  has  been  feeling  about  for  a  word 
which  would  describe  the  lover  of  London.  Tlie  choice 
was  soon  seen  to  be  a  very  limited  one.  "Londonist" 
was  voted  uncouth,  which  it  is.  "  Londonarian,"  has 
been  adopted  as  the  most  descriptive  and  melodious  word. 
It  is  not  a  bad  word,  yet,  somehow,  we  should  hesitate  to 
call  our  worst  foe  a  Londonarian. 


Who  has  not  been  in  the  predicament  of  being  unable 
to  pay  for  a  coveted  book  on  a  bookstall  ?  In  such  a  case 
there  are  two  waj's  of  securing  the  treasure.  The  first, 
and  the  surest,  is  to  pay  a  small  deposit  and  have  the  book 
reserved.  The  second  is  Eugene  Field's  way.  The  story, 
told  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  says  that  once,  when  he 
chanced  upon  a  rare  copy  of  Burns,  and  could  not  buy  it, 
Mr.  Field  wrote  these  lines  on  the  fly-leaf : 

Gude  friende,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbare 
To  buy  ye  book  thou  seest  here 
For  I  have  gone  to  earn  the  pelf — 
I  meane  to  buy  ye  book  myselfe. 

Mr.  Field's  wish  was  respected,  and  the  book  is  now  his 
own. 


A  BOOKSELMNG  story : — A  lady  recently  asked,  in  a 
bookseller's  shop,  for  Cardinal  Manning's  Catholic  Piety. 
The  book  was  in  stock,  but  was  upstairs.  The  assistant 
went  to  the  speaking  tube  and  called,  in  a  sharp,  business- 
like tone  :   "  Man's  Cat  Pie,  one  !  " 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  we  remarked  that  every  man  should 
make  his  own  anthology.  In  noticing  a  poetical  collec- 
tion, "  Arthur  Pendenys  "  tells  his  readers  what  his  own 
anthology  woidd  be  like.     Here  is  his  list  of  contents  : 

I  think  I  should  begin  my  book  with  Tlie  Walrus  and 
the  Carpenter,  the  most  exquisite  nonsense  ever  written. 
Next  should  follow  the  first  book  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
most  dignified  thing  ever  written.  Then  there  would 
proceed,  among  other  passages,  Shelley's  "  Sensitive  Plant," 
to  me  the  most  spiritual  poem;  and  next,  Swinburne's 
"  Love  and  Sleep,"  the  most  human  sonnet  ever  penned.  I 
would  have  Clarendon's  character  of  Lord  Falkland  and  his 
life  at  Great  Tew,  and  some  parodies  printed  in  the  Light 
Oreen,  an  inspired  Cambridge  print,  particularly  the  one 
called  "The  Heathen  Pass-ee"  (being  "the  story  of  a 
Pass  Examination  by  Bred  Hard").  There  should  be 
Steele's  essay  on  "  Tom  Folio  "  from  the  Tatler,  that  being 
a  sketch  of  the  learned  Rawlinson  in  his  book-loving  habits. 
I  would  have  passages  from  Lear's  Nonsense  side  by  side 
with  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Gibbon's  History.  There 
might  be  Bishop  Berkeley's  Querist  and  Sir  H.  Savile's 
Ma.iima  of  State,  condensing  the  greatest  poUtical  wisdom. 
From  the  New  Republic  I  would  print  what  follows  in 
Book  II.,  Chapter  I.,  when  Dr.  Jenkinson,  with  a  gentle 
smile  of  benignity  plaj'ing  on  his  lips,  spread  open  his 
MS.  and  commenced  his  sermon;  and  I  would  print 
from  The  Oreen  Carnation  where,  in  the  Fourteenth 
Chapter,  Esme,  with  "a  graceful  bend  of  his  crimpled 
head,"  spoke  upon  the  art  of  being  consciously  foolish 
beautifully.  All  these  (with  power  to  add  to  their  number) 
would  I  try  to  include  in  one  well-printed  volume,  and  I 
should  want  no  other  book  of  extracts. 


Tins  is  the  age  of  big  publishing  enterprises.  Dr. 
Murray's  ^^ew  English  Dictionary,  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
Survey  of  London,  the  Dictionary  of  JVational  Biography ! 
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To  these  must  now  be  added  the  Victoria  Hiitory  of  the 
Counties  of  England,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr. 
W.  Arthur  Doubleday  and  Mr.  Q.  Laurence  Gomme. 
Messrs.  Constable  wiU  publish  this  colossal  work,  which 
will  run  to  considerably  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  The  governing  idea  is  that  the  great  old  county 
histories  are  exceedingly  rare  and  costly,  others  are  very 
imperfect,  and  all  are  out  of  date.  The  Victoria  histories 
are  designed  to  take  the  places  of  these  old  stagers  ;  and 
certainly  nothing  of  pomp  and  circumstance  will  be  want- 
ing to  the  new  dynasty.  The  Queen  has  accepted  the 
dedication.  An  influential  advisory  committee,  which 
includes  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Earl  of  Eosebery,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Oxford,  Lord  Acton,  Sir  Clements  Markham,  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  and  many  others  has  been  constituted  in  aid  of  the 
enterprise. 


The  plan  of  contents  to  be  followed  in  the  history  of 
each  country  will  be  as  follows  : 

Natural  History  :  its  influence  in  forming  Modern  Scenery. 

Geology. 

Flora. 

Fauna. 
Pre-historic  Remains. 
Koman  Bemains. 
Anglo-Saxon  Remains. 
Ethnography :  Dialect  and  Place  Names. 
Folk-lore. 
Physical  Types. 
Domesday  Book  and  other  kindred  Records. 
Architecture. 
Ecclesiastical  History. 
Political  History. 

Maritime  History  of^  Coast  Counties. 
Topographical  Accounts  of  Parishes  and  Manors. 
History  of  the  Feudal  Baronage. 
Family  History. 

Agriculture,  Industries,  Arts,  and  Manufactures. 
Persons  Eminent  in  Art,  Literature,  Science. 
Ancient  and  Modem  Sport. 
Bibliographies. 

Each  history  will  be  quite  complete  in  itself,  an  excellent 
point.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  in  four  volumes,  large  imperial 
8vo,  and  the  price  will  be  six  guineas  net.  Futhermore, 
each  history  will  be  obtainable  in  parts.  Thus  a  four- 
volume  history  will  be  issued  in  ten  parts  at  12s.  6d.  each. 


A  coNTEMroRARY  adds  to  the  humours  of  book  cata- 
logues. In  the  list  of  a  weU-known  firm  of  publishers. 
The  Archbishopt'  Decision  as  to  the  Liturgical  Use  of  Incense 
and  the  Lawfulness  of  Carrying  Lights  in  Procession  is 
immediately  followed  by  The  Light  That  Failed ! 


We  have  found  fault  ere  now  with  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
optimist  attitude  to  literature  as  a  money-making  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  repeated  encouragements  which  he  has 
given  to  all  and  sundry  to  take  up  the  pen.  In  the  August 
number  of  the  -4  M<^or  Sir  Walter  prints  a  vigorous  letter 
in  reply  to  his  own  remarks  in  the  June  issue.  It  presents 
an  aspect  of  the  case  which  is  at  least  as  true  as  the 
rosy  one  to  which  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's  journal 
are  accustomed.  "X,"  the  correspondent  in  question, 
says: 

And,  first  of  all,  Literature  (with  a  big  L)  is  a  beggarly 
profession.  Who  with  any  tinge  of  the  real  stuff  in  him 
can  make  a  living  out  of  writing  which  is  literature  ?  It 
is  idle  to  give  as  examples  such  a  one  as  Tennyson,  the 
bourgeoise  Chrysostom,  who  succeeded  in  touching  the 
public  by  spoiling  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  and  not  by  his  be&t 
work.  What  of  our  greatest,  indeed  our  only  real,  literary 
novelist ''  Did  he  not  have  to  eke  out  a  living  by  reading 
for  a  publisher  ?  No,  very  few  can  make  a  living  out  of 
good  work.  Even  according  to  Sir  Walter  Besant,  the 
best  must  scrape  odd  guineas  by  journalistic  hack-work. 
The  few  who  make  four  figures  (mostly  out  of  inferior 


novels)  only  accent  the  poverty  of  the  rest.  There  is  no 
profession  of  literature.  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  term  to  call 
it  a  profession.  Every  waiting  barrister,  every  idle  doctor, 
every  half -pay  captain,  can  come  in  and  make  a  little  out 
of  writing.  It  would  be  rather  rough  on  the  barrister  if 
every  outsider  with  a  tongue  could  cut  into  his  work. 
Even  if  fifty  writers  make  over  a  thousand  a  year,  how 
many  are  writing  for  a  living  ?  .  .  .  I  remember  a 
man  whose  name  is  known  very  well  indeed  having  a 
column  to  himself  in  the  Times  the  very  morning  he 
bought  a  red  herring  and  cooked  it  over  a  scanty  fire  in 
his  bedroom.  One  of  our  best  writers  half-starved  him- 
self for  twelve  years.  I  know  this,  as  I  was  a  great  friend 
of  his.  Even  now  his  income  is  a  very  precarious  four 
hundred  a  year. 


The  multiplication  of  writers,  about  which  Sir  Walter  is 
apt  to  be  cheerful,  is  thus  touched  upon  by  X. : 

In  every  club,  says  Sir  Walter  Besant,  there  are  more 
yearly  who  attempt  the  profession.  Exactly  so,  and  they 
attempt  it  mostly  on  the  basis  of  an  income  of  their  own. 
...  In  saying  all  this  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  these 
men  should  not  write.  But  their  doing  so  does  not  make 
writing  a  better  business,  but  a  worse  one,  for  those  who 
rely  on  it ;  and  anything  that  encourages  men  and  women 
to  go  into  the  literary  ' '  scrimmage  ' '  (for  it  is  nothing 
but  a  fight)  is  harmful  to  them  and  us.  It  is  idle  for  Sir 
Walter  Besant  to  say  he  does  not  encourage  the  outsider. 
This  paper  of  his  in  the  June  number  of  the  Author  is 
nothing  but  an  encouragement  through  and  through  to 
any  poor  fool  who  fancies  he  has  the  gift  of  the  pen. 
Certainly,  as  Sir  Walter  says,  nothing  has  been  said  in 
the  Author  about  any  one  person's  income,  but  that  is 
nothing  when  the  whole  argument  has  been  again  and 
again  that  any  fairly  good  writer  can  make  a  fairly  good 
income.  For  that  is  not  true,  and  never  has  been  true, 
and  it  looks  as  if  it  never  would  be  true. 


The  "penny  horrible"  will  again  be  blamed  as  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  escapade  of  the  two  boys,  aged 
ten  and  eleven,  who  were  arrested  in  Hastings  last  Satur- 
day. The  lads  had  run  away  from  home,  and  were  wearing 
slouch  hats,  and  in  their  waistbelts  they  carried  hunting- 
knives.  They  also  had  good  revolvers  and  a  hundred 
cartridges.  The  elder  boy  carried  a  big  black  bag  con- 
taining : 

A  loaf  of  bread. 

Four  pairs  of  stockings. 

A  pair  of  bathing  drawers. 

A  brush  and  comb  bag. 

Thus  equipped,  the  boys  had  roamed  the  hills  and 
had  slept  during  one  night  on  the  beach.  To  a  friendly, 
but  determined,  constable  they  explained  that  they  had 
both  gone  home  from  school,  and  their  mother  had  said 
she  would  get  a  tutor  for  them  during  the  holidays,  so 
they  had  made  a  bolt  for  liberty.  When  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  station  asked  them  what  they  intended  doing 
with  the  knives  and  pistols,  Charles,  the  elder,  replied, 
"If  anyone  interferes  with  us  we  shall  make  him  hold 
his  paws  up."  The  smaller  boy  thereupon  exclaimed, 
"Eather."  As  we  have  said,  the  "penny  horrible"  is 
likely  to  be  blamed.  But  the  fact  that  the  knives  belonged 
to  the  boys'  father,  who  had  used  them  for  hunting  in 
Canada,  seems  to  point  to  the  inspiration  of  oral  tales  by 
the  fireside.  No  harm  was  done,  and  the  laughable  side 
of  the  escapade  triumphs. 


Mr.  RicnARi)  Le  Gallienne  is  one  of  those  writers  who 
see  no  necessity  to  divorce  themselves  from  literature  when 
taking  a  holiday.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is,  in  fact,  going 
through  the  country  on  a  bicycle,  pen  in  pocket,  and  his 
observations  are  set  forth  in  the  Sundaij  Sun.  From 
Evesham  he  tells  how  a  shower  of  rain  confined  him 
to  an  inn  which  was  "a  limbo  of  forgotten  furniture 
and  unforgiven  steel  engravings."  And  bewailing  his 
double  misery,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  contrives  to  allude  to,  or 
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quote  from,  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Meynell,  Mr.  ^feredith 
Einile  Verhaeren,  Waehington  Irving,  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare,  while  ends  the  chapter  with  some  pretty 
lines  on  bread  and  honey  by  himself. 

The  demolition  of  the  house.  No.  7,  Fleet-street,  until 
lately  occupied  by  Messrs.  Butterworth,  the  law  stationers, 
is  fraught  with  .Shakespearean  associations.  For  although 
the  house  presents  a  Georgian  front  to  the  street,  parts  of 
it  are  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  occupancy  of  Jaggard, 
Shakespeare's  bookseller.  Indeed,  Mr.  J.  W.  Butter- 
worth  maintains  that  the  first  edition  of  "Eomeo  and 
Juliet "  was  printed  in  the  house  at  the  rear,  afterwards 
known  as  Diet's  Coffee-house.  This  was  in  Shakespeare's 
lifetime ;  hence  we  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  Shake- 
speare crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house  which  is  now 
being  carted  away.  If  Jaggard  printed  "  Eomeo  and 
Juliet "  in  this  house,  may  he  not  have  printed  and  sold 
the  first  folio  on  the  same  premises  ?  Even  these  rather 
vague  Shakespearean  associations  are  not  the  oldest  which 
the  house  can  boast.  Before  Jaggard,  Richard  Tottel, 
"  printer  by  Special  patentes  of  the  bokes  of  the  Common 
lawe,"  flourished  here,  without  any  doubt,  in  the  reigns 
of  King  Edward  YI.  and  the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
Messrs.  Butterworth  still  make  decorative  use  of  Tottel's 
sign  of  the  "  Hande  and  Starre." 


After  the  recent  thunderstorms  thousands  of  dead  eels 
were  found  near  Sandwich,  floating  in  the  Delf  river. 
We  wonder  how  many  people  who  read  of  the  circum- 
stance were  reminded  of  Shakespeare's  line  in  "  Pericles  " : 
"  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  should  not  so  awake 
the  beds  of  eels,"  &c.  It  is  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  who 
draws  attention  to  this  further  indication  of  Shakespeare's 
omniscience. 


Melodramatic  fiction  is  again  outdone  by  fact.  A 
French  cabman,  named  Prosper  Romieu,  has  just  attended 
his  own  funfral.  He  was  hiding  from  justice  in  his 
brother's  house  when  the  brother  died.  So  what  does 
Eomieu  do  but  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  own  death,  and 
then,  personating  his  afflicted  brother,  foUow  the  cofiin, 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  his  own  remains,  to  the 
graveside.     There  the  farce  ended. 


The  first  impact  of  Mr.  Kipling's  works  upon  a  Sunday- 
school  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  has  resulted  in  their 
being  banned.  It  was  The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft  that 
wrought  the  trouble.  This  story  was  supplied  to  the  school 
by  a  firm  of  Cincinnati  booksellers.  In  due  course  the 
volume  came  into  the  hands  of  a  strict  church-member  at 
Crawfordsville,  who  declared  that  it  "fairly  reeked  of 
profanity  and  the  most  outrageous  slang."  He  read 
quotations  to  the  church  trustees,  who  promptly  excluded 
Mr.  Kipling's  works  from  the  library ! 


Bibliographical. 

To  some  of  us,  a  widely-circulated  paragraph,  which 
announces  that  certain  of  our  novelists  will  not  be  repre- 
sented by  any  publication  this  aututhn,  comes  as  tidings  of 
comfort  and  of  joy.  The  professional  reader,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  gets  weary  of  the  names  of  the  authors  for  whom, 
apparently,  there  is  the  widest  public.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  a  certain  lady  novelist,  of  whom  we  learn  that  she 
certainly  will  be  represented  in  the  autumn  book-lists. 
Well,  to  go  back  a  little  on  tlie  path  of  time,  that  lady,  I 
find,  published  in  1889  four  novels,  in  1890  two,  in  1891 
one,  in  1892  five,  in  1893  two,  in  1894  three,  in  1895  six, 
in  1896  seven,  in  1897  three,  and  in  1898  four.  That  is 
to   say,    within-  the   limit  of  ten  years,   her   name  has 


appeared  on  the  title-pages  of  thirty-nine  works  of  fiction, 
long  or  short,  to  say  nothing  of  new  or  cheap  editions. 
She  published  .one  of  the  thirty-nine  either  anonymously 
or  pseudonymously — I  forget  which.  Why  did  she  not 
adopt  that  device  in  many  more  instances  ?  It  would  have 
made  her  name  less  monotonously  familiar. 

Another  of  those  fictionists  from  whom,  it  seems,  we 
may  depend  upon  receiving  a  new  novel  in  the  autumn  is 
Maurus  Jokai.  How  steadily  that  writer's  popularity  in 
England  has  been  maintained  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  list  of  those  books  of  his  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  within  the  past  decade  : — Timar^n  Two 
Worlds  (1888),  There  is  no  Devil  (1891),  Dr.  DumanyU 
Wife  (1891),  Pretty  Miehal  (1892),  Eyes  Like  the  Sea 
(1893),  In  Love  with  the  Czarina,  and  Other  Tales  (1894), 
'Midst  the  Wild  Carpathians  (1894),  Black  Diamonds  (1896), 
The  Green  Book  (1897),  The  Lion  of  Janina ;  or,  the  Last  Days 
of  the  Janissaries  (1897),  An  Eungarian  Nabob  (1898),  and 
The  Nameless  Castle  (1898).  Three  of  the  above  have  been 
translated  into  English  twice — Pretty  Miehal  and  'Midst  the 
Wild  Carpathians  for  the  second  time  in  1897,  and  Dr. 
Dumany's  Wife  in  1898. 

Fertility  is  a  characteristic  of  the  modern  author  as  a 
class.  We  are  an  industrious  race.  Look  at  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Green,  who  has  just  retired  from  his  labours  in  connexion 
with  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society.  Considerable  as  was  his 
purely  editorial  and  secretarial  work,  he  nevertheless  con- 
trived to  turn  out  a  number  of  volumes — not,  perhaps,  of 
high  literary  quality,  but  very  useful  and  wholesome  in 
their  way.  He  wrote  for  the  E.T.S.  such  things  as  Scottish 
Pictures  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil  (1883),  Christian 
Ministry  to  the  Toung  (1883),  English  Pictures  (1885),  Bible 
Sketches  and  Teachings  (1888),  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment (1892),  Pictures  from  the  German  Fatherland  (1893), 
and  an  Introduction  to  New  Testament  Greek  (1894).  Dr. 
Green  has  been  further  guilty,  I  believe,  of  a  little  volume 
of  verse,  published  in  1897. 

"Library  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell " — how  fine  it  sounds,  to  be  sure !  The."  Works " 
— consisting  of  Obiter  Dicta  (two  volumes),  Res  Judicata 
(one  volume),  and  Men,  Women,  and  Books  (one  volume) — 
were  published,  in  uniform  fashion,  two  years  ago.  The 
"  Library  Edition,"  I  suppose,  will  be  ds  luxe  in  character. 
Obiter  Dicta,  first  and  second  series,  dates  from  1 887  ;  Res 
Judicata  from  1892  ;  and  Men,  Women,  and  Books  from 
1894.  Mr.  Birrell's  lectures  on  The  Law  of  Employers' 
Liability  and  on  The  Law  of  Copyright  are  not,  of  course,  to 
be  counted  among  his  "  Works,"  though  in  both  cases  the 
lecturer  managed  to  impart  a  literary  flavour  to  his  dis- 
courses. 

We  are  told  that  the  poem  Mr.  Swinburne  is  to  give  us 
in  the  autumn  is  to  be  called  Rosamond.  Will  it  be  a  new 
work,  or  will  it  be  the  "  Eosamond  "  (perhaps  altered  or 
enlarged)  which  was  published  with  The  Queen-Mother  in 
1861?  There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  the  promised 
Rosamond  should  deal  with  Henry  II. 's  Eosamond  at  all. 
Indeed,  there  is  one  good  reason  why  it  should  not — the 
fact  that  Tennyson  portrayed  her  for  us  in  his  Becket,  so 
recently  as  1884.  Queen  Eleanor's  rival  has  had,  in  truth, 
almost  more  than  her  share  of  celebration  by  poets  and 
playwrights.  She  figures  in  the  anonymous  Ifenry  the 
Second  of  1692,  in  Addison's  Fair  Rosamond  (1749),  in  the 
anonymous  Henry  the  Second  of  1774,  in  John  Bamett's 
Fair  Rosamond  (1837),  and  in  George  Darley's  Thomas  d 
Becket  (1840),  to  say  nothing  of  having  been  made  the 
heroine  of  an  equestrian  spectacle  at  Astley's  ! 

Dr.  Dabbs,  of  Shanklin,  seems  ambitious  of  recognition 
as  a  poet.  Mention  is  made  of  his  having  just  given  to 
the  world  the  text  of  a  poetic  drama  called  The  Blind 
Singer.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  he  published 
Dante,  a  dramatic  poem.  It  would  be  cruel  if  posterity, 
after  all,  insisted  upon  remembering  Dr.  Dabbs  only  as 
Tennyson's  Isle-of- Wight  physician. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Byron  and  his  Wife. 

Byron's  Wobks  :    Letters  and  Journals.     Vol.  III.     Edited 
by  E.  E.  Prothero.     (John  Murray.     6s.) 

This  volume  of  the  Byron  letters  and  journals  contains 
a  very  small  instalment  of  the  journals,  merely  an  itinerary 
of  the  journey  through  the  Alps  and  Switzerland  towards 
Milan  and  ultimately  Venice.     It  is  of  interest  particularly 


MISS  MILB.VNKE. 
From  a  Min'alure  by  Charles  Hayter  painted  in  1812. 

because  some  of  the  entries  in  the  journal  were  afterwards 
incorporated,  with  slight  change,  in  Manfred.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Byron  thus  thriftily  to  "  use  up "  his 
prose  diary  in  his  poetry.  Many  poets  have  occasionally 
transferred  prose  notes  or  passages  to  their  verse  ;  but  this 
systematic  "  making  copy  "  of  journalistic  jottings  for  his 
poems  is  most  idiosyncratic  of  Byron,  with  his  essential 
tendency  towards  eloquence  and  rhetoric  rather  than  pure 
poetry.  The  letters,  which  form  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  the  volume,  are  most  interesting.  The  present  edition 
more  than  doubles  the  letters  previously  published  during 
the  same  period — January  181-1  and  November  1816.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Prothero  does  not  indicate  in 
the  text  what  letters  are  new.  Surely  this  might  have 
been  done  without  inconvenience.  As  it  is,  we  are  only 
informed,  distinctly,  that  the  letters  to  Miss  Milbanke  are 
new,  being  printed  from  copies  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace.  They  consist  partly  of  holograph  letters,  partly 
of  extracts,  and  are  very  interesting.  Apart  from  those 
details  of  the  separation  which  we  shall  never  know 
certainly,  there  are  certain  details  impossible  to  neglect. 
Lady  Byron  asserts  absolutely,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Hanson,  that  Byron  married  her  out  of  revenge,  and 
declared  so  to  her  on  the  very  day  of  their  marriage. 

He  niarritd  me  with  the  deepest  determination  of 
revenge,  avowed  on  the  day  of  my  marriage,  and  executed 
ever  since  with  systematic  and  unceasing  cruelty.  .  .  .  My 
security  deiiended  on  the  total  abandonment  of  every 
moral  and  religious  principle,  against  which  ...  his 
hatred  and  endeavours  were  uniformly  and  consistently 
directed. 

In    other    words,    she    deliberately   accuses    Byron    of 
behaving  as  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  behaves  in  Dickens's  novel, 


when  he  marries  poor  Mary  PecksnifE  with  the  intention 
of  revenging  upon  her  the  delays  and  caprices  to  which 
she  has  subjected  him.     We  are  not  of  those  who  think  it 
sufficient  to  reply  that  Lady  Byron  was  a  mathematical 
woman,  unsympathetic,  and  exaggerated  or  misremembered 
matters.     Such  a  declaration,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
a  woman  could  not  well  misremember.     If  her  memory 
could  be  trusted  on  any  point,  surely  it  must  be  on  what 
passed  between  her  husband  and  herself  on  their  marriage 
day.     Either  we  must  accuse  Lady  Byron  of  falsehood,  or 
we  must  accept  this  as  a  serious  and  terrible  accusation 
against  Byron.    For  our  part,  we  believe  Byron  capable  of 
it.     He  was  vengefully  proud,  and  of  his  mean  selfishness 
there  is  plentiful  proof.     He  set  up  to  be  a  dandy,  a  lady- 
kiUer ;   and  Miss  Milbanke  had  rejected  him.     That  he 
should  turn  on  her,  Jonas  Chuzzlewit-fashion,  and  resolve 
to  win  her  in  order  to  punish  her,  and  bring  her  pride 
low,  is  only  too  accordant  with  his  own  mean  and  selfish 
pride.     Do  these  letters  bear  out  such  an  idea?     To  us 
they  do.     We   are   clear  that  they  show  rankling   gall. 
They  show  it  by  their  constant  uncalled-for  reference  to, 
and   repudiation  of,   pique.     When  a  disputant,  without 
any  accusation,  repeats  that  he  is  quite  calm,  and  not  in 
the  least  angry,  we  do  not  think  him  precisely  tranquil. 
And  this  is  Byron's  way.     He  is  perpetually  returning  on 
the  unlucky  girl's  rejection  of  him,  and  uneasily  assuring 
her  that  he  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  piqued.     From 
which  an  observer  of  human  nature  will  draw  his  own 
conclusion.     Further,  he  tries  to  minimise  the  significance 
of  his  offer — quite  in  the  style  of  a  man  bitterly  piqued . 
He  does  not  deny^he  is  not  able  to  deny — that  Lady 
Melbourne  was  commissioned  on  his  behalf.     But  he  says 
that  she  was  only  asked  to  ascertain  whether  he  might 
cultivate  acquaintance  with  Miss  Milbanke,  in  the  hope 
of  ultimately  improving  it  into  something  more ;  and  that 
she   exceeded   her   instructions    by   converting  it  into   a 
direct  offer  of   his  hand.     It  may  be  merely  a  Byronic 
attempt  to  salve  over  his  cruelly  wounded  pride.     But  if 
true,  it  makes  the  wound  to  his  pride  all  the  more  sting- 
ing,  since  he  never  (in  that  case)  dreamed  of  exposing 
himself  to  the  rebuff  he  received.     And  it  makes  it  all  the 
more  credible  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  project 
of  revenge  by  subduing  his   cold  rejecter  to  a   marriage, 
and  then  "  taking  it  out  of  her."     Here  is  one  of  the 
letters  in  which  the  pique  appears : 

In  arranging  papers  I  have  found  the  first  letter  you 
ever  wrote  me ;  read  it  again.  You  will  allow  mine 
appeared  a  very  unpromising  case;  but  I  can  forgive — ■ 
that  is  not  the  word — I  mean  I  can  forget,  even  the  reality 
of  your  sentiments  then  if  you  do  not  deceive  yourself 
nowi  It  was  this  epistle  to  which  I  always  recurred, 
which  haunted  me  through  all  my  future  correspondence  ; 
and  now  farewell  to  it. 

That  slip  of  "forgive,"  corrected  into  "forget,"  and  the 
confession  that  the  first  rejection  "haunted  him  through 
all  his  future  correspondence,"  when  he  was  professing  his 
entire  freedom  from  pique,  shows  how  inexpressibly 
galled  the  proud  man  was  from  the  outset.  We  fear  that 
the  poor  woman's  account  of  the  miserable  marriage  was 
only  too  true.  That  she  all  along  was  attached  to  Byron, 
a  student  of  humanity  would  equally  surmise  from  some 
of  these  letters.  This  cold,  mathematical  damsel  had 
refused  half  a  dozen  suitors,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  one 
man  she  could  have  chosen  most  obviously  alien  to  her- 
self :  she  mathematical,  he  hating  all  exact  thought ;  she 
conventionally  virtuous,  he  a  reckless  man  about  town. 
Yet  that  she  was  in  love  with  him  we  are  clear.  Here  is  a 
letter,  very  interesting  for  its  confessions  regarding  Byron's 
own  character,  besides  the  inferences  we  draw  from  it  with 
regard  to  Miss  Milbanke's  feelings.  We  wish  its  length 
would  allow  us  to  quote  it  entire  : 

You  don't  like  my  "restless"  doctrines— I  should  b« 
very  sorry  if  you  did ;  but  I  can't  stagnate,  nevertheless. 
..."  Gay,  but  not  content " — very  true  ....  you  hav 
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detected  a  laughter  "  false  to  the  heart " — allowed — yet  I 
have  been  tolerably  sincere  with  you  and  I  fear  sometimes 
troublosonie.  To  the  charge  of  prido  I  suspect  I  must 
plead  guilty,  because  when  a  boy,  and  a  very  young  one,  it 
was  the  constant  reproach  of  schoolfellows  and  tutors.  I 
now  come  to  a  subject  of  your  iucjuiry  which  you  must 
have  perceived  I  always  hitherto  avoided — an  awful  one — 
Religion.  I  was  bred  in  Scotland  among  Calviuists 
during  the  first  part  of  my  life,  which  gave  me  a  dislike  to 
that  persuasion.  Since  that  time  I  have  visited  the  most 
bigoted  and  credulous  of  countries  —  Spain,  Greece, 
Turkey.  As  a  spectacle  tixe  Catholic  is  more  fascinating 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Moslem ;  but  the  last  is  the  only 
l>eliever  who  practises  the  precepts  of  his  prophet  to  the 
last  chapter  of  his  creed.  My  opinions  are  quite  unde- 
cided. I  may  say  so  sincerely,  since,  when  given  over  at 
Patras  in  ISIO,  I  rejected  and  ejected  three  priest-loads  of 
spiritual  consolation  by  threatening  to  turn  Mussulman  if 
th(y  did  not  leave  me  quiet.  I  was  in  great  pain,  and 
looked  upon  death  as  in  that  respect  a  relief — without  much 
regret  for  the  past,  and  few  speculations  on  the  future. 
...  I  believe  doubtless  in  God,  and  should  be  happy  to 
be  convinced  of  much  more.  .  .  .  The  moral  of  Chris- 
tianity is  perfectly  beautiful — and  the  very  sublime  of 
virtue — yet  even  there  we  find  some  of  its  finer  precepts 
in  the  earlier  axioms  of  the  Greeks. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  Miss  Milbanke  had  been 
remonstrating  upon  Lis  faults ;  and  one  knows  what  it 
means  when  a  young  woman  begins  to  take  an  intimate 
concern  in  a  man's  moral  improvement. 

Ill  Monarch  of  man's  heart  the  maiden  who 
Does  not  aspire  to  be  High  PontifF  too, 

says  Coventry  Patmore ;  and  conversely,  when  a  maiden 
plaj's  the  spiritual  remonstrator  with  a  male  friend,  criti- 
cises his  character,  it  is  a  sign  that  (consciously  or  not)  she 
aspires  to  be  monarch  of  his  heart.  We  fear  that  Miss 
Milbanke  wedded  Byron  under  the  vulgar  belief  that  a 
rake  may  be  reformed  by  marriage,  which  has  led  many  a 
girl  to  disaster.  And  Byron,  as  it  seems  to  us,  knowingly 
played  on  this  weakness  of  the  virtuous  female  blue- 
stocking. "We  cannot  find  any  sincere  passion  in  his 
letters  to  her.  They  are  very  clever,  very  skilfully 
adapted  to  the  girl's  character.  But  he  seems  often  to  be 
quietly  mocking  at  his  correspondent,  as  when  he  pro- 
fesses an  unparHcipating  admiration  for  her  mathematical 
abilities : 

I  know  that  two  and  two  make  four,  and  should  be 
glad  to  prove  it  too,  if  I  could — though,  I  must  say,  if  by 
any  sort  of  jirocess  I  could  convert  2  and  2  into  5  it  would 
give  me  much  greater  pleasure. 

That  is  quite  in  Baton's  vein,  who  had  an  instinctive 
rjbellion  against  law  in  every  shape — a  born  anarch.  One 
letter  has  something  like  true  feeling  : 

The  truth  is,  that  could  I  have  foreseen  that  your  life 
was  to  be  linked  to  mine, — had  I  even  possessed  a  distinct 
hope,  h"wever  distant, — I  would  have  been  a  different  and 
better  being.  As  it  is,  I  have  sometimes  doubts,  even  if  I 
should  not  disappoint  the  future  nor  act  hereafter  un- 
worthily of  you,  whether  the  past  ought  not  to  make  you 
still  regret  me — even  that  portion  of  it  with  which  you  are 
not  unacquainted. 

I  did  not  believe  such  a  woman  existed — at  least  for  me ; 
— ind  I  sometimes  fear  I  ought  to  wish  that  she  had 
not.  .  .  . 

My  love,  do  forgive  me  if  I  have  .Written  in  a  spirit  that 
renders  you  uncomfortable.  I  cannot  embody  my  feelings 
in  words.  I  have  nothing  to  desire— nothing  I  would  see 
altered  in  you — but  so  much  in  myself.  I  can  conceive  no 
misery  eqiial  to  mine,  if  I  failed  in  making  you  happy — and 
yet  how  can  I  hope  to  do  justice  to  those  merits  from 
whose  praises  there  is  not  a  dissentient  voice  ? 

Decisive — does  it  not  look  ?  Yet  his  wife  assorts  that  lie 
told  her  on  their  wedding-day  that  he  bad  married  her  out 
of  revenge.  It  would  be  decisive  with  anybody  save  Byron. 
Btit  we  have  such  examples  of  the  apparent  passion  with 
which  he  could  write  when  circumstances  prove  him  false, 
that  it  is  luisafe  to  rely  upon  it.    And  his  letters  to  Moore 


and  other  friends  speak  of  Miss  Milbanke  in  sufficiently 
cool  language.  In  particular  he  sneers  at  the  ' '  universal 
paragon"  business  which  in  the  above  letter  he  makes 
matter  of  compliment  to  her.  He  is  undecipherable,  in 
this  as  in  some  other  respects. 

But  the  letters  to  Miss  Milbanke  are  full  of  character. 
In  one  he  tells  her  that  "  the  great  object  of  life  is  sensa- 
tion— to  feel  that  wo  exist,  even  though  in  pain."  Could 
you  have  a  maxim  more  Byronic  ?  None  the  less  so  that 
it  would  equally  suit  a  devil.  Again,  he  declares  for  "  the 
talents  of  action  "  as  against  the  gifts  of  reflection : 

I  by  no  means  rank  poets  or  poetry  high  in  the  scale  of 
intellect.  .  .  .  They  say  poets  never  or  rarely  go  mad.  .  .  . 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  they  rarely  do,  but  are 
generally  so  near  it  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  rhyme  is 
so  far  useful  in  anticipating  or  preventing  the  disorder. 

Clearly  Byron  anticipated  Max  Nordau.  For  the  rest,  it 
is  a  natural  opinion  from  one  who  was  no  true  poet,  and 
had  no  true  relish  or  understanding  for  poetry.  In  another 
letter  he  alludes  to  his  cold  behaviour  in  Society,  and 
declares:  "  Those  who  know  me  most  intimately  can  toll 
you  that  I  am,  if  anything,  too  childish,  with  a  greater  turn 
for  the  ridiculous  than  for  anything  serious — and,  I  could 
hope,  not  very  ill-natured  off  the  stage."  Posterity  has 
entirely  confirmed  the  judgment  that  Byron's  gift  was  for 
the  ridiculous  rather  than  the  serious — in  a  way  that  he 
little  dreamed  when  he  wrote  this  passage.  The  expression 
"off  thestage"  is  a  curious  testimony  to  the  affectation  of 
his  manhers  in  Society.  On  this  point,  everyone  should 
read  the  exceedingly  interesting  extract  from  Stendhal 
which  Mr.  Prothero  gives  in  an  appendix.  It  is  all  the 
more  pitiless  an  exposure  of  the  man's  littleness  because 
it  is  written  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  The  appendices, 
indeed,  are  fuU  of  interesting  matter,  including  the  letters 
to  Byron  from  Claire  Clairmont,  which  shed  a  vivid  light 
upon  the  ill-trained  and  undisciplined  character  of  a  woman 
celebrated  by  her  connexion  both  with  Byron  and  Shelley. 
They  do  something  to  excuse  Byron  by  showing  that  sho 
fairly  flung  herself  at  his  head.  And  Byron,  the  more  one 
reads  of  him,  needs  all  the  excuse  he  can  get. 


Science  and  Theology. 

Darwinism    and    Lamarckism.      By   Frederick    Wollaston 
Hutton,  F.E.8.,  &c.     (Duckworth.     3s.  6d.  net.) 

These  lectures,  most  of  which  were  originally  delivered  to 
New  Zealand  audiences,  are  reaUy — as  they  claim  to  be — 
"popular  expositions  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine."  Mr. 
Hutton  has  an  abundant  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject, 
for — his  own  biological  researches  apart — he  was  one  of 
the  first  reviewers  of  The  Orii/in  of  Spi'cics,  and  received  in 
return  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  great  author,  which  he 
prints  with  pardonable  pride.  Hence  he  was,  as  he  says, 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  which  immediately  sprang  up 
round  the  book,  and  he  is  able  to  recall,  with  much  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  the  fierceness  with  which  it  was 
assailed  as  an  attack  (in  spite  of  Darwin's  own  distinct 
assertion  to  the  contrary)  on  revealed  religion,  the  whole- 
sale conversion  of  its  opponents,  and  the  spread  of  the 
doctrine  it  contained  into  the  dominions  of  ethics  and 
psychology.  That  it  has  been  exposed  to  vicissitude  is 
merely  to  say  that  it  has  shared  the  lot  of  all  human  ideas ; 
but  in  the  end  it  has  triumphed  all  along  the  line,  and  no 
unprejudiced  person  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Hutton  is  right 
when  he  prophesies  that  Lord  Salisbury's  gibes  at  it  in  his 
ipresidential  Address  at  Oxford  in  1891  will  be  the  last 
attack  mdde  on  it  from  the  high  places  of  science.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  high  places  of  religion, 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  Drummond's  Ascent  of 
Man ;  and  Mr.  Hutton  himself  writes  as  a  believer  who  by 
no  means  goes  beyond  his  fellows  when  he  pronounces 
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Darwinism  to  be  "  intimately  connected  with  our  systems 
of  theology,  for  it  forms  one  of  the  foundations — perhaps 
the  corner-stone — of  Natural  Eeligion."  We  shall  see 
before  we  have  done,  however,  that  there  are  still  religious 
writers  who  view  it  with  distrust,  and  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  read  into  it  aims  and  intentions  which  its 
author  expressly  disclaimed. 

Now,  the  discovery  of  Darwin,  which  Mr.  Hutton  sets 
forth  very  well  and  clearly,  was  that  species  are  formed  by 
natural  selection.     To  quote  Mr.  Hutton  : 

Putting  now  together  the  fact  of  variation  and  the  fact 
of  struggle  for  existence,  he  shows  that  generally  those 
varieties  which  are  best  adapted  to  succeed  in  life  will  live 
the  longest,  and  will  leave  most  offspring,  while  the  others 
will  be  killed  off.  The  successful  individuals  will  hand 
down  their  useful  characters  to  their  offspring,  occasionally 
ia  a  still  more  useful  form ;  and  thus  useful  variations  will 
tend  more  and  more  to  improve,  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions will  diverge  more  and  more  from  the  original  stock. 

Yet  he  did  not  consider  this  advance  as  regular,  or  even 
universal.  "Lowly  forms  would  still  survive  to  occupy 
their  appropriate  places  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  while 
some  might  even  retrograde." 

Such  was  Darwin's  discovery,  and  although  he  after- 
wards elaborated  it  by  the  addition  of  Sexual  Selection, 
his  hypothesis  (never  proved)  of  Pangenesis,  and  the  like, 
he  never  attempted  to  enlarge  its  scope.  He  never  asserted 
that  natural  selection  was  the  only  factor  in  evolution. 
"I  am  convinced,"  he  said,  "that  natural  selection  has 
been  the  main  but  not  exclusive  means  of  modification." 
Nor  did  he  think  he  had  made  any  guess  at  the  ultimate 
cause  of  nature.  "Natural  selection,"  he  said  later,  "has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  primary  cause  of  any  modifica- 
tion of  structure."  Later  still,  he  even  abandoned  in  part 
his  views  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  of  natural  selection, 
and  thought  it  possible  that  in  the  regular  course  of  nature 
more  was  done  by  the  elimination  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  reach  a  certain  standard  of  fitness  than  by  the 
constant  competition  of  those  who  have  passed  it.  Yet  he 
was  not  ignorant  that  his  theory  was  capable  of  extension 
into  other  sciences  than  biology.  "In  the  future,"  he 
says,  in  Origin  of  Species,  "I  see  open  fields  for  far  more 
important  researches.  IPsychology  will  be  securely  based 
on  a  new  foundation — that  of  the  necessary  acquirement  of 
each  mental  power  and  capacity  by  gradation."  This  work 
has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  seeks 
to  show  that  man's  mental  qualities,  as  also  his  institutions, 
are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  natural  selection  as  his 
physical  structure  ;  by  Bagehot,  who  applies  the  same 
theory  to  the  lesser  social  questions  which  he  calls  politics  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  who  thinks  that  the  emotions  have 
also  been  "naturally  selected."  But  although  it  will  be 
news  to  many,  Mr.  Hutton  is  probably  right  when  he 
thinks  that  the  greatest  extension  given  to  the  Darwinian 
theory  obtained  its  impulse  from  Lord  Kelvin,  whose 
discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  dissipation  of  energy, 
in  18.52,  gave  proof  that  the  solar  system,  and  probably 
the  whole  stellar  universe,  instead  of  having  been  formed 
by  one  operation,  came  into  being  by  a  gradual  process  of 
development  in  some  respects  resembling  the  evolution  of 
plants  and  animals.  As  he  very  tridy  says,  the  meta- 
physicians who  would  a.ssert  that  the  two  processes  are  at 
once  identical  and  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  living  matter,  have  not  given,  and 
cannot  give,  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  speculations. 
Whether  characteristics  acquired  after  birth  can  ever  be 
transmitted  to  descendants  remains  also  still  unproved, 
though  the  balance  of  evidence  shows  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  not.  On  all  these  points  Mr. 
Hutton  discourses  with  admirable  clearness  and  brevitj',  as 
upon  the  theory  of  Lamarck  and  his  followers  that  all 
evolutionary  changes  of  structure  are  to  be  attributed  to 
changes  of  environment.  Although  he  does  not  agree  with 
this  theory  in  toto,  he  gives  it  due  weight,  and  goes  so  far 


as  to  admit  that  "we  know  of  nothing  capable  of  imitating 
organic  [the  italics  are  ours]  changes  except  the  action  of 
external  forces  upon  protoplasm."  Altogether  a  very 
readable  and  fair-minded  book. 

From    Comte  to  Benjamin  Kidd.     By  Robert  Mackintosh, 
D.D.,  &c.     (Macmillan.     83.  6d.  net.) 

Dr.  Mackintosh's  book,  although  not  unreadable,  is 
certainly  not  fair-minded.  It  is,  indeed,  written  frankly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  partisan,  and  of  a  partisan 
who,  as  we  cannot  help  feeling,  thinks  he  has  got  rather 
the  worst  of  the  positions.  Starting  from  the  purely 
gratuitous  assumption  that  biology  sets  itself  up  as  a 
guide  for  human  conduct,  he  rushes  through  the  works  of 
Comte,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Leslie  Stephen,  Bagehot, 
Alexander,  Weissmann,  Kidd,  and  others,  and  finds  them 
all  barren.  Darwin's  theory,  he  admits,  "  holds  the  field." 
Yet  he  is  half  convinced  that  it  is  "  only  a  possible  way  of 
putting  the  process  of  evolution  for  purposes  of  study," 
while  he  has  "very  grave  metaphysical  objections  to  the 
terminology  and  conceptions  with  which  Darwin  went  to 
work."  He  thinks,  too,  that  natural  selection  "  does  not, 
cannot  applj'  when  reason  is  at  work,"  by  which  he 
apparently  means  when  man  has  evolved  into  a  reasoning 
being;  and  that  the  "  wise  social  philosopher  will  renounce 
as  fraudulent  and  absurd  the  attempt  to  deduce  ethics 
from  schemes  of  physical  or  even  of  biological  evolution." 
Finally,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity  alone 
can  ensure  the  fullest  development  of  man's  nature,  or,  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  in  this  alone  "  we  have  the  pledge 
of  the  human  world,  fulfilling  its  destiny  "  ;  and  he  draws 
a  glowing  picture  of  what  wiU  happen  when  it  is  more 
generally  recognised  that  natural  selection  ceased  when 
reason  came  into  the  world.  Then,  he  says,  "  we  shall  see 
a  return  of  men's  minds  to  the  rejected  authorities. 
Eeligion,  conscience,  philosophy,  even  intuitionalism,  they 
will  all  come  back  '  trooping  all  together.'  Probably  they 
will  all  have  contributions  to  make  to  the  social  philo- 
sophy of  the  future.  Faith  in  freewill  must  also  return  ; 
the  ban  of  ostracism  will  be  cancelled "  These  seem 
tremendous  results  to  follow  the  acceptance  of  a  corollary 
pretty  generally  conceded.  But  one  is  tempted  to  ask 
why  they  did  not  immediately  follow  the  appearance  of 
The  Origin  of  Species,  before  wicked  men  had  dared  to 
apply  the  Darwinian  theory  to  ethics. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  apparently,  that  Dr. 
Mac^jitosh  is  one  of  those  people  who  are  always  looking 
out  for  what  they  call  a  "  conflict  between  religion  and 
science."  The  phrase  is  inept,  for  a  conflict  between 
religion  and  science  is  no  more  possible  than  a  duel 
between  two  men  who  are  safely  locked  up  in  separate 
rooms.  Science,  it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated, 
is  exact  knowledge  based  upon  ascertained  fact,  while 
religion  claims  to  be  based  upon  intuitions  or  revelations 
which  by  the  traditions  of  all  religions  do  not  lead  to 
exact  and  definite  knowledge.  But  round  every  religion, 
and  especially  round  every  religion  which  boasts  "a 
body  of  professional  teachers,  there  g^ows  up  a  body  of 
doctrine  rather  obscuring  than  illustrating  its  main  teach- 
ing, and  of  these  side-beliefs  science  is  often  most  destruc- 
tive. Thus  Galileo  upset  the  theologically-taught  theory 
of  the  rotation  of  the  sun  round  the  earth,  Robertson 
Smith  gave  one  of  the  first  blows  to  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  and  Darwin  has  put  to  sleep  the  limitless 
freewill  of  man  which  Dr.  Mackintosh  wants  to  bring 
back.  Every  innovation  of  the  kind  produces  a  tre- 
mendous outcry  from  the  theologians  who  are  called 
by  it  to  revise  their  system,  and  has  often  entailed 
awkward  consequences  upon  the  innovator.  But  the 
seeker  after  truth  will  not  be  disconcerted  thereby,  for  he 
knows  the  outcome  of  such  commotions.  "  Give  a  theory 
time,"  said  Carlyle;  "  if  it  can  succeed  it  is  a  right  theory." 
And  in  ideas,  as  in  other  matters,  the  fittest  may  be  trusted 
to  survive. 
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A  Bismarck  of  the  South. 

Franeetco  Critpi.    By  W.  J.  Stillman.     (Grant  Richards. 
78.  6d.) 

Nbedi.ess  to  say,  Mr.  Stillman's  biography  is  partisan. 
Apologia  pro  Vit4  Critpi  it  might  have  been  called,  without 
the  least  exaggeration  of  its  contents.  Unpartisan  bio- 
graphy is  rare,  perliaps  unknown,  when  it  is  of  the  dead ; 
of  the  living,  it  is  impossible.  Mr.  Stillman,  to  do  him 
justice,  is  quite  frank  as  to  his  purpose.  He  has  been 
lloman  correspondent  of  the  Times,  had  more  favoured 
relations  with  Crispi  than  his  newspaper  fellows,  was  a 
perfervid  sympathiser  with  the  revolutionary  movements 


FRANCESCO  CRISFI. 

in  which  Oriapi  played  a  leading  part,  and  naturally  a 
fervid  admirer  of  Crispi  himself.  His  admiration  was 
naturally  not  decreased  by  the  brusque  minister's  favour 
towards  himself,  though  he  denies  the  intimacy  with 
him  which  has  been  generally  believed  to  exist.  Under 
such  circumstances,  we  can  hardly  form  a  safe  estimate  of 
Crispi  from  Mr.  Stillman,  unless  we  had  heard  the  other 
side.  Yet  from  his  pages  we  can  get  something  like  a 
glimpse  of  the  other  aide.  In  the  very  thorough-going- 
ness  of  his  partisanship  there  is  something  of  the  en/ant 
terrible  about  him  ;  and  an  uncompromising  adversary 
of  Mazzini  and  Crispi  might  thank  Mr.  Stillman  for  some 
of  the  admissions  in  this  book.  For  the  rest,  his  bio- 
graphy is  not  ambitious,  makes  no  pretentions  to  thorough- 
ness ;  but  it  is  useful  in  its  degree,  and  as  a  presentment 
of  the  "case"  for  the  ex-Minister.  We  wish  we  could 
add  that  it  was  well-written.  Mr.  Stillman's  English  is 
not  good.  Sentences  with  no  construction  at  all  are 
distressingly  frequent  ;  while  for  grammar — Priscian  is 
not  merely  "  a  little  scratched"  (as  Shakespeare  has  it), 
he  is  scarified ! 

A  remarkable  career,  and  a  sufficiently  marked  per- 
sonality, is  that  of  this  yMa»«-Bismarck  of  the  South.  His 
porfcrait  is,  in  a  degree,  reminiscent  of  the  German 
minister,  with  its  heavy  moustache,  strong  jaw,  the  mastiff- 


wrinkles  about  eye  and  mouth,  and  the  bushy  brows. 
It  lacks  the  capacity  of  front,  the  build  of  forehead.  And 
so  with  character ;  the  man  is  a  vulgared  Bismarck :  as 
overbearing,  as  energetic,  with  less  insight,  craft,  and 
mental  grasp.  In  scrupulousness  (despite  the  biographer) 
we  think  them  much  a  pair.  Neither  were  choice  about 
the  means  to  an  end.  But  the  men's  careers  were  as 
different  as  their  aims.  Crispi  ended,  like  Bismarck,  as 
minister  of  a  king ;  but  he  began  as  a  revolutionist,  and 
he  was  revolutionist  all  through.  He  accepted  the 
monarchy  to  unite  Italy  ;  but  his  heart  was  as  much  anti- 
monarchic  in  Parliament  as  when  he  marched  into  Palermo 
with  the  famous  Thousand  of  Garibaldi.  The  King  loved 
him  not;  and  {pace  Mr.  StiUman)  the  King  had  reason. 
Indispensable  he  might  be — tlie  most  capable  minister  in 
Italy ;  but  his  politics  did  not  make  for  the  continuance 
of  the  monarchy.  He  headed  the  section  which  ran  the 
Riforma  paper ;  and  their  aims  included  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  army  into  a  national  militia,  together  with 
financial  and  other  projects,  which  distinctly  tended  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  republic,  and  deprive  the  monarchy  of 
the  power  of  repression,  without  which  no  monarchy  can 
exist.  Carried  out,  they  would  have  made  the  Italian 
vastly  more  helpless  than  the  French  Government.  He 
had  openly  threatened  the  King  with  deposition  if  he 
refused  to  carry  out  reforms  in  his  lloman  capital  as  he 
had  done  in  Turin ;  and  a  politician  must  be  responsible 
for  his  words.  The  King  might  well  think  that  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  had  spoken.  True,  he 
disclaimed  in  Parliament  the  abolition  of  a  standing  army ; 
but  only  as  impracticable  in  the  state  of  Europe  :  he  (fid 
not  disavow  it  as  an  ideal.  Eepublican  by  conviction, 
monarchic  by  opportunism,  no  king  could  love  such  a 
supporter,  or  feel  his  support  very  reliable  if  a  wind  blew 
strong  from  the  quarter  of  revolution. 

Yet  it  was  his  opportunist  destiny  to  suppress,  and  be 
called  in  to  suppress,  the  most  dangerous  movement  which 
has  threatened  the  monarchy — the  revolt  in  his  native 
Sicily,  where  he  had  of  old  been  arch-fermenter  of  revolt. 
Upon  this  ex-plotter  the  King  had  to  lean,  and  leaned 
safely.  Traitor  Crispi  was  called  by  his  old  associates, 
yet  gained  no  love  or  gratitude  from  Umberto.  To  think 
black  and  act  white  is  not,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the 
way  to  any  man's  confidence,  whatsoever  excellent  motives 
you  may  assign  for  it.  And  this  is  a  main  reason  why 
Crispi  has  failed  where  Bismarck  succeeded. 

If  he  had  kept  to  his  early  party  it  would,  at  any  rate, 
have  kept  to  him.  He  was  then  the  friend  of  Mazzini, 
the  lieutenant  of  Garibaldi ;  he  was  cradled  in  plots,  a 
plotter  from  the  beginning,  and  no  scrupulous  one.  How 
should  any  associate  of  Young  Italy  be  over  scrupulous  ? 
However  you  may  sympathise  with  its  aims,  some  of  its 
ways  are  not  just  now  popular  in  England,  where  we  have 
had  sore  experience  of  them.  Mr.  Stillman,  with  his 
candid  frankness,  repudiates  the  denials  of  Mazzlni's 
friends,  and  declares  regicide  to  have  been  one  of  his 
instruments.  Like  the  leaders  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  or  the 
Invincibles,  he  did  not  go  forth  a-king-slaying  himself, 
but  deputed  others  to  risk  their  necks  and  dip  their  steel 
in  assassination.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
If  you  admire  an  Italian  assassin,  you  can  make  no 
objection  should  a  Boer,  who  believes  himself  called  upon 
to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country  (as  Mr.  Stillman  has  it), 
"  execute  "  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  on  his  private  responsi- 
bility." Crispi,  as  he  journeyed  through  Sicily  during 
those  conspiratorial  days,  imparted  beneficent  instruction 
whereso  he  passed  in  the  manufacture  of  explosive  bombs, 
to  be  of  use  in  the  next  revolution.  He  employed,  plainly, 
the  methods  of  the  dynamiter ;  and  whether  the  aim  be 
a  Czar,  a  petty  Italian  despotism,  or  a  Tower  of  London, 
the  means,  we  repeat,  like  us  not.  From  an  Irishman's 
standpoint,  he  has  as  much  right  to  use  them  against  an 
English  Government  as  an  Italian  patriot  against  a 
Neapolitan  Government.     You  may  approve  them.     We 
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know  a  benevolent  and  sweet-natured  lady  who  would  go 
on  her  knees  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  king  slayer ;  but  if  you 
dislike  assassination  and  bomb-throwing,  your  condemna- 
tion must  go  all  round.  We  like  them  not;  and  our 
respect  for  Bismarck  would  be  badly  tried  had  he  been 
guilty  of  such  little  youthful  indiscretions  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  scientific  bomb  flinging.  It  does  not  materially 
enhance  our  admiration  for  Crispi. 

He  gave  up  revolution  and  the  profession  of  instruction 
in  bombs  with  the  liberation  of  Sicily,  and  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  new  Italian  monarchy  and  constitutional 
opposition.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  Left  in  the 
Italian  Parliament.  But  in  this,  as  in  his  ministerial 
career,  he  was  on  the  whole  a  failure.  Partly  for  the 
reasons  already  set  forth,  partly  through  his  personal 
character.  He  was  as  masterful  as  Bismarck,  in  a  Chamber 
not  used  to  mastery  ;  he  was  for  the  strict  party-discipline 
of  English  politics,  among  Deputies  like  unruly  school- 
boys ;  he  had  not  the  art  to  win  love,  and  he  had  the  devil 
of  a  temper.  That  spoiled  him,  first  and  last.  Bismarck, 
too,  had  a  temper  ;  but  he  leaned  on  an  Imperial  master. 
Crispi  was  in  opposition  to  the  Court,  and  must  lean  on  his 
followers  or  on  nothing.  He  was  violent  and  unprincipled 
in  his  political  course ;  he  assailed  every  measure  of  his 
enemies  with  unmeasured  abuse,  because  it  was  the 
measure  of  his  enemies.  It  was  not  sufficient  amends  for 
this  that  his  own  principles  were  consistent.  Yet  he  had 
many  qualities  of  a  party -leader.  He  knew  men,  especially 
Italian  politicians ;  and  had  formed  of  them  the  cynical 
estimate  they  deserved.  Bismarck  found  Crispi  easy  to 
get  on  with,  because  he  had  such  a  low  estimate  of  human 
action.  In  his  last  administration,  taught  by  experience, 
he  smoothed  over  his  fierce  temper — to  the  surprise  of 
everyone ;  and  then  he  showed  forth  his  real  capacities, 
manipulating  the  corrupt  and  selfish  Italian  Chamber  with 
remarkable  dexterity,  and  passing  his  measures  one  by  one 
in  face  of  a  hostile  assembly,  after  a  fashion  which  could 
not  have  been  bettered  by  Disraeli.  He  fell  through  the 
disaster  sustained  by  the  Italian  army  at  the  hands  of 
Menelek.  It  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  suspected  the  rash 
designs  of  General  Baratieri,  he  wished  to  remove  him ; 
but  Baratieri  was  protected  by  the  Court  party,  eager  to 
damage  Crispi.  At  the  last  moment  Baldissera  was  actually 
sent  out  to  replace  Baratieri,  who  was  suffering  severely 
from  "swelled  head."  But,  in  spite  of  all  precautions, 
someone  conveyed  to  the  superseded  General  at  the  front 
the  news  of  his  supersession  ;  and  he  was  thereby  (it  must 
be  feared)  impelled  to  make  the  mad  attempt  which 
brought  on  defeat — the  very  attempt  which  Crispi  dreaded, 
and  was  striving  to  prevent.  After  that,  all  was  over  for 
Crispi. 

Of  his  private  life,  bitterly  assailed,  Mr.  StiUman 
attempts  defence.  He  seems  (so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  a  necessarily  ex  parte  statement)  to  clear  him  from 
the  charge  of  financial  malpractice.  It  would  appear  that 
liis  faults  were  confined  to  imprudent  trust  of  others,  and 
blindness  to  the  malpractices  of  his  wife  and  friends.  It 
is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  famous  divorce  scandal, 
which  so  shook  his  career.  On  the  most  favourable  state- 
ment it  comes  to  this.  In  early  days,  imprisoned  at  Turin, 
he  entered  on  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  the 
prison  laimdress.  She  followed  him  in  his  flight  to  Malta 
after  his  release ;  and  there  he  married  the  girl  he  had 
seduced.  When  he  became  successful,  and  fairly  well- 
to-do  by  his  legal  practice  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  his  wife  took  to  vulgar  ostentation  and 
drink.  Thereupon  a  comrade  showed  him  a  way  of 
getting  rid  of  her.  The  comrade  was  prepared  to  swear 
that  the  Maltese  marriage  was  illegal.  T7nknown  to 
Crispi  (according  to  this  gentleman's  account),  the 
solemniser  of  the  nuptials  was  a  wandering  Jesuit,  with- 
out licence  to  perform  marriage  in  Malta,  and  his  certifi- 
cate was  signed  with  a  forged  name.  So  Crispi  put  away 
the  woman. 


One  thing  stands  out  prominently  from  this  book,  and 
that  is  the  rottenness  of  Italian  politics.  Any  chamber 
can  be  tricked  into  voting  contrary  to  its  convictions  by 
raising  a  cross-issue,  and  snatching  a  vote  under  the 
temporary  influence  of  emotion.  In  this  way  Ministers 
with  a  majority  at  their  back  can  be  and  are  daily  over- 
thrown. A  hopeful  state  of  things  for  Italy!  This,  at 
least,  can  be  said  of  the  questionable  Crispi,  that  he  was  a 
man  who  knew  his  own  mind  in  a  fluctuant  mass  of 
intriguers ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  power,  purpose,  and 
ability,  among  a  chamber  of  mediocrities.  A  Freethinker, 
he  yet  refused  to  join  the  celebration  in  honour  of 
Giordano  Bruno,  because  "he  was  not  an  atheist."  A  re- 
publican, he  was  practical  enough  to  prefer  national  unity 
to  a  political  theory.  A  questionable  man,  upon  whom  the 
last  word  has  yet  to  be  said,  but  visibly  a  man.  And 
modern  Italy  lacks  men. 


A  Lady  of  Quality. 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart:  Selections  from  Her  MSS.  Edited  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Home.  (Edinburgh :  David  Dougks. 
7s.  6d.) 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  the  youngest  of  a  large  family, 
in  1757  began  a  life  which  did  not  close  till  the  middle 
of  the  present  century.  She  never  married,  but  we  are 
assured  she  had  the  gift  of  friendship.  Although  she 
began  to  write  when  very  young,  she  had  a  strong 
prejudice  against  appearing  in  print,  natural  in  a  day 
when  it  was  considered  infra  dig.  for  a  lady  of  quality 
to  be  an  advertised  author  ;  and  the  only  composition 
by  her  that  had  seen  the  light  before  the  appearance 
of  the  present  volume  is  the  chapter  of  "  Introductory 
Anecdotes "  contained  in  the  Life  of  her  grandmother, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  It  may  be  said  at  once 
that  the  selections  from  her  writings  which  we  owe  to 
Mr.  Home  whet  our  appetite  for  a  volume  of  her  letters 
still  to  come.  She  joined  to  a  marked  ability  for  narrative 
that  talent  for  digression  which  is  the  soul  of  the  essayist. 
With  a  satirical  eye  she  noted  the  foibles  of  humanity, 
and  was  never  tired  of  observing  how  impostors  may  lead 
the  world  by  the  nose.  She  had,  we  may  believe,  no 
patience  with  the  incomprehensible  (unless  it  were  in  her 
religion),  and  one  trembles  to  think  what  she  would  have 
said  of  modern  symbolism.  Providence  gave  her,  however, 
two  much  more  suitable  subjects  for  her  study  —  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll  (Jane  Warburton  that  was)  and  Lady 
Mary  Coke,  her  youngest  daughter.  The  duchess  affords 
as  remarkable  an  instance  as  one  can  cite  of  a  woman's 
"  nameless  charm."  She  came  "  raw  from  Cheshire  "  to 
be  "  Maide  of  Honer  "  (as  her  mother  spells  it)  to  Queen 
Anne.  The  following  anecdote  exhibits  the  state  of  her 
culture : 

The  removals  of  the  court  (while  there  was  a  court)  from 
palace  to  palace  were  superintended  by  a  state  officer 
called  the  Harbinger.  As  the  ladies  consulted  together 
about  their  packages,  on  a  rumour  of  the  Queen's  going 
suddenly  to  Windsor  :  "Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Jenny, 
"  I  sha'n't  trouble  myself — must  not  the  scavenger  take  care 
of  us  maids  of  honour  ?  " 

"Jenny"  deserves  our  sympathy  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  "  Trained  under  King  William,  who  gave  him  a 
Dutch  regiment  before  he  was  seventeen,"  he  had  acquired 
a  "  military  reputation  inferior  to  Marlborough's  alone." 
Young  and  exceedingly  handsome  as  he  was,  it  led  to 
much  tittering  when  Jenny  toasted  him  at  the  dinner  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Maids  of  Honour  on 
Queen  Anne's  birthday.  She  cried,  and  the  incident  came 
before  the  hero's  notice,  who  forthwith  sought  her  out. 
Hating,  as  he  did,  his  legal  wife,  from  whom  he  was 
separated,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  Jenny,  and  was  certain  he  had  discovered  a  paragon 
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when  she  refused  to  become  his  mistress  at  any  price.  At 
last  his  wife  died,  and  he  wished  to  be  reunited  imme- 
diately, but  Jenny  obliged  him  to  wait  till  a  decent  term 
had  expired.  They  married  in  1717,  and  she  never  lost 
her  power  over  him  till  he  died,  although  she  once  bitterly 
disappointed  him.  According  to  Lady  Louisa  she  was  not 
beautiful,  she  had  no  mental  endowments,  and  she  made 
his  home  a  nest  of  toad-eaters  and  chatterboxes.  It  was 
impossible  to  enjoy  his  great  gfifts  of  conversation  there. 

Either  his  Jane  came  up  and  took  the  words  out  of  bis 
mouth  without  ceremony,  or  else  the  clack  of  her  tea- 
table  arose,  and  some  tale  of  scandal,  or  history'  of  a  game 
at  quadrille,  or  dissertation  about  buying  dishclouts 
drowned  his  harmonious  voice. 

Lady  Louisa  speaks  of  his  "infatuation,"  which  long 
after  his  marriage  "  did  literally  equal  what  philtres  and 
sorcery  were  believed  to  produce  of  old,"  and  tells  us  how 
he  carried  about  with  him  a  beautiful  miniature  of  a  lady 
whom  he  described  as  "my  Jane,"  but  who  bore  no 
resemblance  to  her.  No,  he  was  not  a  humorist,  as  the 
anecdote  might  imply,  he  was  abjectly  in  love  with  his 
English  Dulcinea.  What  was  her  charm?  Perhaps  it 
was  in  her  touch,  a  magnetism  wholesome  and  sustaining, 
which  many  very  foolish  women  exercise  unwittingly. 
Perhaps  also  because  she  had  so  little  love  to  give  fliat 
he  was  never  satiated. 

Lady  Mary  Coke  married  a  rake,  and  sued  him  for  cruel 
usage.  One  can  hear  her  answering  the  lawyers :  "  Never 
was  any  human  creature  treated  as  I  have  been."  "  That 
we  do  not  doubt,  madam ;  but  the  law  requires  of  you 
a  proof.  .  .  .  "Will  you  please  to  enter  into  particulars  ?  " 
"  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  every  respect  my  usage  was 
most  barbarous."  "  Cannot  your  ladyship  state  some  one 
act  on  some  one  day  ?  "  "  0  !  a  thousand  acts  every  day." 
The  poor  lady  had  indeed  once  been  struck,  and  once, 
dreadful  to  relate.  Lord  Coke  had  caUed  her  an  "  affected 

b "  for  reading  Locke  upon  the  Human  Understanding. 

None  the  less  her  case  fell  to  the  ground  completely. 

Chaste  as  marble  was  Lady  Mary,  and  vain  to  the  verge 
of  imbecility.  She  had  convinced  herself  that  that  ruffianly 
wag,  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
when  he  died  it  was  unwise  to  mention  Westminster  Abbey 
in  her  presence.  "  Child !  "  she  cried  once  to  a  youthful 
offender,  "what  do  you  mean?  Have  you  a  mind  to 
make  me  faint  away  ?  Did  I  not  forbid  you  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  Abbey  ?  "  She  had  travelled  a  good  bit, 
and  had  annoyed  the  Empress  Marie  Therese,  from  whom 
she  had  received  gracious  treatment,  by  some  indiscretion. 
The  Empress's  consequent  coldness  was  actually  construed 
into  a  feud  by  the  imaginative  Lady  Mary.  Once,  in 
England,  she  bid  at  an  auction  for  a  chest  of  drawers. 
For  a  prank,  as  it  would  seem,  a  "swarthy,  shabby-looking 
fellow  "  raised  the  sum  to  a  "  ridiculous  height."  "  The 
matter  being  so  trifling,"  quoth  Lady  Mary,  in  retailing 
her  adventure,  "I  protest  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
before,  but  nothing  escapes  the  vigilance  of  that  peeson." 
"  That  person  "  was  Marie  Thorese. 

The  book  contains  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  had  confided  to  Lady  Louisa  the 
secret  of  his  authorship.  In  1827  Lord  Meadowbank,  Sir 
Walter  not  objecting,  identified  him  with  the  Waverley 
Novels  in  a  speech  made  in  a  drawing-room.  Whereupon 
Sir  Walter  made  good  the  avowal.  "My  secret,"  he 
writes  cheerily,  "  was  just  in  the  case  of  Jack  Meggot's 
monkey,  which  died  just  when  Jack  got  completely  tired 
of  him.  Besides,  I  was  sorry  for  teUing  lies  which  were 
not  believed.  A  lawyer,  like  Fag  in  the  Rivals,  never 
cares  for  telling  a  lie  either  to  serve  himself  or  his  client, 
but  it  goes  against  one's  conscience  to  be  found  out." 
There  is  a  pathetic  postscript  to  one  of  the  letters,  all  of 
which  date  shortly  after  the  heavy  loss  involved  by 
Constable's  failure.  "You  will  have  difficulty,  I  fear,  in 
reading  this,  but  my  eyes  are  failing  me  fast.  I  cannot 
charge  them  with  idleness." 


Here  we  must  take  leave  of  Mr.  Home's  fascinating 
volume.  In  it  the  most  high  bom  personages  may  be  met 
on  a  simple  footing,  and  there  is  something  very  enviable 
in  being  on  such  familiar  terms  with  them  at  so  little 
expense  to  ourselves.  Of  Lady  Louisa's  original  composi- 
tions in  verse — echoes  of  Pope — little  need  be  said.  Here, 
however,  is  an  enchanting  couplet : 

But  if  she  smiled,  tee-hees  awoke 
Prophetic  of  her  unborn  joke. 

This,  too,  is  a  great  line,  sublimely  humorous.  It  refers 
to  the  king  who  weis  fooled  into  believing  he  wore  a 
beautiful  mantle  when  he  really  had  next  to  nothing  on : 

In  unbeseeming  garb  succinctly  clad. 


The  Telegraph  in  the  Library. 

Essays   in   Lihrarianship   and   Bibliography.      By   Richard 
Gamett,  C.B.,  LL  D.     (George  Allen.     6s.) 

It  was  meet,  as  well  as  in  accordance  with  precedent,  that 
the  late  distinguished  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the 
British  Museum  should  himself  contribute  a  volume  to 
that  "  Library  Series  "  of  which  he  is  the  editor.  He  has 
fulfilled  the  obligation  by  bringing  together  a  couple  of 
dozen  scattered  papers  which  made  their  first  appearances 
in  magazines  and  newspapers,  or  were  prepared  as  essays  in 
practical  bibliography  for  communication  to  the  Library 
Association  and  kindred  societies.  Despite  the  drawbacks  of 
repetition,  which  are  inevitable  from  this  process  of  collect- 
ing scattered  contributions  to  the  literature  of  one  great 
subject,  the  volume  is  not  only  full  of  entertainment 
for  the  general  reader,  but  contains  much  handy  matter 
such  as  the  bookman  needs  often  to  consult.  There  is,  for 
instance,  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  printing  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue — that  crowning  achievement  of 
Dr.  Garnett's  career  in  Great  EusseU-street — as  well  as 
of  the  introduction  of  the  sliding  press.  The  one  has  pro- 
vided catalogue  space  for  three  centuries  to  come — the 
calculation  is  based  upon  the  perhaps  too  sanguine  hope 
that  the  printing  presses  of  the  world  will  never  be  more 
productive  than  they  are  at  present — while  the  other  has 
removed  all  anxiety  about  the  storage  of  books  for  a 
generation  or  two. 

But  although  Dr.  Garnett  is  now  enjoying  his  well- 
earned  rest  from  the  active  labours  of  the  librarian,  his 
heart,  it  is  clear,  is  still  in  Bloomsbury,  and  he  writes  a 
preface  to  emphasise  some  of  the  points  he  has  urged  in 
the  collected  articles.  He  satisfied  himself  long  ago  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  British  Museum  Eeading-room  will 
never  be  complete  until  telegraphy  is  brought  in  to  the  aid 
of  reader,  librarian,  and  attendant.  The  idea  of  sitting 
down  at  your  padded  desk  and  telegraphing  for  the  book 
you  want  is  a  little  startling  at  first ;  but  Dr.  Garnett 
shows  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  simple  and  practical, 
and  a  saving  of  time  and  temper  to  those  concerned.  The 
suggestion  is  that  an  electrical  transmitter  connected  with 
a  printing  telegraph  instrument  should  be  fixed  upon  every 
desk.  The  reader  would  thus  "  wire  "  the  usual  details  of 
the  book  required,  and  they  would  be  simultaneously 
ticked  out  inside  the  library.  It  is  quite  an  idyllic  picture 
which  Dr.  Garnett  calls  up  of  the  scene  in  the  Reading- 
room  when  the  "  ticker  "  is  installed :  "  No  more  troops  of 
boy  attendants,  with  the  inevitable  noise  and  bustle ; 
nothing  but  the  messenger  speeding  on  his  silent  errand, 
and  the  quiet  delivery  of  books  at  the  desks :  an  un- 
paralleled scene  of  perfect  physical  repose  in  the  midst  of 
intense  mental  activity."  We  are  disappointed  to  find 
that,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  Dr.  Garnett  is  not  prepared 
with  any  scheme  for  the  circumvention  of  the  infamous 
and  distressing  Museum  headache — one  of  the  least  pre- 
ventible  ills  inflicted  upon  literary  flesh  and  blood.  Stale 
and  stagnant  in  mild  weather,  muggy  and  outrageously 
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over-heated  in  winter,  the  atmosphere  of  the  famous 
rotunda  is  endurable  with  difficulty  even  by  the  regular 
reader,  while  to  the  occasional  visitor  it  means  prostration. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  ot  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  institution  which  is  necessarily 
uppermost  in  the  author's  mind.  The  other  essays  present 
plenty  of  variety,  and  range  from  a  learned  discourse  upon 
the  bibliography  of  Argentina  and  Paraguay  (exactly  the 
subject  in  which  the  Spanish-book  loving  Robert  Southey 
would  have  revelled)  to  a  casual  reference  to  the  date  of 
the  iatroduction  of  blotting-paper.  The  charming  article 
upon  "  Some  Book-hunters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  " 
is  as  pleasantly  anecdotal  as  any  "  general  reader "  can 
desire.  There  is,  in  especial,  a  modern  story  of  a  lady 
who  beat  down  a  second-hand  bookseller  from  two  shillings 
to  eighteenpence  for  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  George 
Meredith's  Poems,  worth  commercially  ten  or  twelve 
guineas.  The  lady  knew  its  value,  and  the  bookseller  did 
not  (this  aboriginal  simplicity  is  as  scarce  as  the  par- 
ticular book),  and  Dr.  Gamett  is  not  quite  sure  whether 
he  most  admires  or  execrates  her.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events, 
that  she  has  in  her  the  makings  of  a  very  knowing  second- 
hand bookseller. 


"  Dress  in  Red,  and  Don't  Talk." 

Cosimo  de'  Medici.     By  K.   Dorothea  Ewart.      "  Foreign 
Statesmen  "  Series.     (MacmiUan  &  Co.     2s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  good  contribution  to  the  "Foreign  Statesmen" 
series  ;  good  not  only  for  the  care  and  lucidity  with  which 
the  web   of   Cosimo   de'   Medici's  foreign   and   domestic 
policy  has  been  unravelled,  but  also  for  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  delineating  the  portrait  of  the  man.     Cosimo  was  the 
founder  of  what  may  be  called  the  Medicean  dynasty  at 
Florence,  but  he  was  not  the  first  of  the  Medici.     His 
father,  Giovanni,  had  set  on  foot  before  him  what  became 
the  traditional  family  policy  of  championing  the  popular 
party  of  Florence  against  the  narrow  rule  of  the  merchant 
oligarchy.     This  way  rose  the  Pisistratidfe  to  tyranny  at 
Athens;  this  way  the  Medici.      After  Giovanni's   death, 
Cosimo  was  attacked  by  a  rival,  Rinaldo  degli  Albizzi,  and 
banished ;  but  he  returned,  and  set  himself  to  the  difficult 
task   of   becoming  master  of   the   city.      He   succeeded, 
through  his  unparalleled  genius  for  intrigue,  of  holding 
every  thread  in  his  hands  without  troubling  his  head  about 
the  semblance  of  power.     Luca  Pitti  buUt  a  vast  palace 
beyond  the  Arno,  and  Luca  Pitti  fell.     Cosimo,  more  wise, 
waved  aside  the  tempting  design  of  Brunelleschi,  and  built 
himself  a  modest  town  house  in  the  Via  Larga.     He  let 
Brunelleschi  build  the  magnificent  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
and  there  he  lies  beneath  a  plain  slab  of  porphyry,  with 
the  high  inscription,  Cosmus  Pater  Patriae.     His  own  taste 
was  not  for  splendour.     He  provided  Trionfi  for  the  delight 
of  a  pageant-loving  folk ;  but  he  did  not  care  himself  to 
watch  the  actors  and  buffoons.    He  wore  the  plain  red  cloak 
of  a  citizen.     "  Dress  in  red,   and   don't  talk  "    was   his 
advice  to  the  ambitious  politician ;  and  Philippe  de  Corn- 
mines  notes  it  as  a  secret  of  his  rule  that  "  his  authority 
was  soft  and  amiable,  and  such  as  is  necessary  for  a  free 
town."     The  outward  aspect  ot  Florence  owes  him  much. 
Besides  San  Lorenzo,  he  built  San  Marco,  where  they  show 
you  a  cell  that  was  his  own  retreat.     And  the  palazzo  in  the 
Via  Larga,  modest  in  design  as  it  was,  was  glorified  with 
the  fiuost  decoration  of  the  age  of  great  decorators.     Luca 
della  Robbia  designed   his   summer-house,   Ghiberti   his 
reliquary ;  Donatello  made  medallions  for  the  courtyard. 
Nor  is  there  anything  more  exquisite  than  the  dark  little 
chapel  with  its  four  walls  one  continued  fresco  of  rich  fancy 
and  jewelled  colour  by  Bonozz  )  Gozzoli: 

It  represents  the  journey  of  the  Magi.  All  round  the 
walls  ride  in  an  unbroken  cavalcade  the  kings  and  their 
attendants,  a  gay  and  motley  crowd,  like  the  throng  of  a 
medieval  pilgrimage,  arrayed  in  the  brightest  and  most 


fanciful  of  Renascence  costume,  with  hawks  and  hounds 
and  finely  caparisoned  horses,  yet  with  something  of 
seriousness  in  their  faces,  as  if  in  tribute  to  the  sacred  spot 
in  which  they  find  themselves.  .  .  .  Cosimo  rides  in  the 
procession,  a  soberly  attired,  unassuming  old  man,  but 
without  the  look  of  foxey  cunning  which  his  best  known 
portrait  gives  him  :  the  lad  Lorenzo,  crowned  with  rosf  s, 
sits  jauntily  upon  his  white  horse. 

For  the  painters  Cosimo's  patronage  was  Catholic.  Paolo 
Uccello  and  Andrea  del  Castagno,  the  realists  and  lovers 
of  perspective,  shared  it  with  the  saintly  primitive  Fra 
Angelico.  The  vagrant  Filippo  Lippi,  escaped  from  his 
cloister,  he  housed  in  his  own  palace,  and  said :  "  One 
must  treat  these  people  of  extraordinary  genius  as  if  they 
were  celestial  spirits,  and  not  like  beasts  of  burden." 
Cosimo  was  a  great  book -collector,  too,  and  many  of  his 
treasures  have  found  their  way  to  the  Laurentian.  He 
took  a  singular  interest  in  Platonic  or  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
sophy, and  with  more  of  mysticism  than  you  would  suspect 
in  the  keen  diplomatist  and  man  of  business  founded  an 
"Academy"  at  his  vUla  of  Careggi,  and  had  the  boy 
Marsiglio  Ficino  educated  for  the  express  purpose  of 
devoting  his  life  to  a  great  translation  of  the  master.  "I 
owe  to  Plato  much,  to  Cosimo  no  less,"  says  Ficino  ;  "he 
realised  for  me  the  virtues  of  which  Plato  gave  me  the 
conception."  Let  this,  as  well  as  the  inscription  in  San 
Lorenzo,  be  his  epitaph. 


Other  New  Books. 


The  Human  Boy. 


By  Eden  Phillpotts. 


This  volume  contains  eleven  sketches  of  schoolboy  life  at 
Merivale  School,  and  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  one  or 
other  of  the  boys  themselves.  The  plots  are  simple 
enough :  the  boys  entrench  themselves  in  one  of  the  dormi- 
tories as  a  protest  against  being  taught  by  a  bounder ;  or 
fall  in  love  with  the  headmaster's  daughters ;  or  smoke 
and  are  overtaken  by  the  usual  Nemesis.  But  the  sketches 
are  funny  enough,  and  we  must  confess  to  having  laughed 
a  good  deal  over  Freckles,  Nubbs,  Brad  well,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  "  Freckles  and  Frenchy  " 
has  amused  us  most.  Freckles  came  to  Merivale  from 
Australia,  cram  full  of  legends  of  bushrangers.  He  bush- 
ranged  in  the  woods  about  the  school,  had  a  belt  lined 
with  "  human  skin,  said  to  be  flayed  off  a  chap  by 
cannibals  somewhere,"  a  bowie  knife,  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
collapsible  tin  pot,  and  a  bag  of  tea.  "  He  said  tea  was 
the  very  life  of  men  in  the  bush."  "  Nubby  "  proceeds 
thus  with  his  description  of  Freckles : 

Lastly,  Freckles  had  a  flat  lead  mask,  with  holes  for  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  which  he  always  fitted  on  when  trespass- 
ing. He  said  it  was  copied  from  the  helmet  Ned  Kelly, 
the  King  of  the  Bushrangers,  used  to  wear;  but  it  was 
not  bullet-proof,  but  only  used  for  a  disguise.  We  were 
in  the  same  dormitory,  and  one  night,  when  all  the  chaps 
had  gone  to  sleep,  he  dressed  up  in  these  things  and  stood 
where  some  moonlight  came  in,  and  certainly  looked  jolly. 
Once,  as  an  awful  favour — me  being  smaller  than  him,  and 
not  fast  enough  to  run  away  from  a  man — ^he  let  me  come 
and  see  what  he  did  when  bushranging  on  a  half -holiday 
in  winter.  "  [  sha'n't  ruu  my  usual  frightful  risks  with 
you,"  he  said,  "  because  I  might  have  to  open  fire  to  save 
you,  and  that  would  bn  very  disagreeable  to  nie  ;  but  we'll 
trespass  a  bit,  and  I'll  shoot  a  few  things,  if  I  can.  I 
don't  shoot  much — only  for  food." 

"Freckles"  finally  tries  to  "stick  up"  the  French 
master  who  had  called  him  an  "  aborigine,"  and  the  result 
was  disastrous  to  Freckles. 

The  sketch,  as  we  have  intimated,  is  funny;  but  even 
while  we  laughed  we  were  conscious  of  something  wrong, 
as  thougli  we  were  being  cheated  of  our  laughter.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  knows  exactly  what  schoolboys  do,  and  can  lay 
bare  their  inmost  thoughts ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all- 
pervading  sense  of  humour  which  will  delight  the    un- 
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reflecting  reader.  The  reflecting  reader,  however,  remem- 
bers that  it  is  not  Mr.  Thillpotts  but  a  schoolboy  who  is 
telling  the  story,  and  he  knows  that  a  schoolboy  is  not 
given  to  self-analysis,  and  has  no  sense  of  humour  at  all. 
The  schoolboy  is  the  most  serious  of  beings;  he  does 
grotesijue  things,  but  does  not  realise  their  absurdity.  The 
boy  who  swears  secrecy  on  crossed  knives  is  amusing,  but 
is  quite  unconsciotis  that  he  is  amusing.  Now  and  then 
Mr.  Phillpotts  really  tries  to  pretend  that  the  lower  school 
boy  is  writing  and  puts  us  off  with  "  innosent "  and 
"  strateji."  But  we  are  not  deceived  for  a  moment,  know- 
ing that  if  tlie  spelling  is  the  spelling  of  "Nubby"the 
mind  is  the  mind  of  Mr.  Phillpotts. 

The  author  of  Lying  Prophets  and  Children  of  the  Mist 
cannot  be  permitted  to  amuse  us  under  false  pretences. 
'  And  though  we  do  not  doubt  that  many  people  will  laugh 
at  The  Human  Hoy  we  must  point  out  that  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  artistic  success  if  the  author  had  changed 
his  personal  pronouns.     (Methuen  &  Co.     6s.) 


Thk  Story  of  Eclipses. 


By  George  F.  CnAMBEKa. 


The  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  will  take  place  on  May  28 
of  next  year  will  be  visible  in  its  totality  no  farther  away 
from  England  than  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  United 
States  it  will  be  visible  over  a  very  large  tract  of  countrj*. 
It  is  partly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  Anglo-Saxons 
will  be  able  to  see  tliis  eclipse  that  Mr.  Chambers  has 
produced  this  little  book,  which  takes  its  place  in  the 
"  Library  of  Useful  Stories."  Mr.  Chambers  appends  to 
his  lucid  accoimt  of  eclipses  much  useful  information  con- 
cerning hotels,  steamers,  and  trains  for  tourists  and 
astronomers  who  intend  to  go  to  the  Peninsula.  In  a 
chapter  on  the  literary  use  of  eclipses  by  poets  and  writers, 
Mr.  Chambers  confesses  his  inability  to  find  any  historic 
basis  for  Gloster's  allusion  in  "  King  Lear  ":  "  These  late 
eclipses  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  portend  no  good  to  us."  In 
"  Othello  "  the  Moor  exclaims  : 

O,  insupportable  !     O  heavy,  hour  ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  Sun  and  Moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

Milton,  of  course,  has  several  allusions  to  eclipses : 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 

Built  in  th'  eclipse,  and  rigg'd  with  curses  dark 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

But  his  finest  passage  of  the  kind  is  the  one  in  which  he 
compares  Satan  to  the  Sun  in  eclipse  : 

As  when  the  Sun  new-risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or,  from  behind  the  Moon 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  Monarchs. 

The  book  admirably  fulfils  it  purpose,  which  is  to  expound 
the  phenomena  of  eclipses  to  general  readers.     (Newnes, 
'  Ltd.     Is.) 

King  Eouert  the  Bruce.  By  A.  F.  Murison. 

Prof.  Murison  has  already  written  a  monograph  of  Sir 
William  Wallace  for  the  "Famous  Scots"  series.  The 
life  of  Bruce  for  the  same  series  has  very  properly  been 
committed  to  the  same  hands.  Fov  both  stories  Prof. 
Murison  has  gone  to  the  primary  authorities.  In  con- 
sidering Bruce  Prof.  Murison  has  taken. his  own  line  on 
several  controverted  points,  though  space  has  precluded 
anything  like  formal  argument.  And  it  begets  confidence 
in  the  reader  to  find  the  author  deprecating  ' '  the  exagger- 
ated pedestal  of  Patriotism  reared  for  Bruce  by  the 
undiscriminating,  if  not  time-serving,  eulogies  of  Barbour 
and  Fordun."  The  deductions  made,  "the  figure  of  the 
Hero  remains  colossal."  In  thirteen  short  and  very  read- 
able chapters  Prof.  Murison  shows  why.  (Oliphant, 
Anderson,  &  Ferrier.     Is.  6d.) 


Some  Asphcts  of  Fbiuitivx  Chukch  Lipe. 

By  William  Bbioht,  D.D. 

Canon  Bright's  book  is  very  different  in  tone  to  the  fore- 
going. It  is,  in  fact,  a  reprint  of  addresses  delivered  to 
"  a  summer  meeting  of  the  clergy  " — who  must,  at  any 
rate,  be  supposed  to  know  their  Church  historj' — and  the 
writer  does  not,  therefore,  feel  himself  called  upon  to  be 
as  popular,  while  the  nature  of  his  audience  doubtless 
prevented  him  from  being  as  impartial,  as  Dr.  Waterman. 
For  the  rest,  it  covers  nearly  the  same  period,  and  perhaps 
comes  from  the  same  school  of  thought  as  the  American 
work.  A  great  part  both  of  the  text  and  of  the  notes  in 
the  earlier  chapters  are  occupied  with  the  exposure  of 
what  the  author  considers  the  errors  of  Lightfoot  and 
Hort ;  but  the  author  g^ves  rather  greater  prominence  to 
the  position  of  the  laity  in  the  Primitive  Church  than  has 
been  assigned  to  it  in  certain  quarters.  Thus,  he  quotes 
with  approval  St.  Cyprian's  dictum,  that  the  bishop  should 
"  do  nothing  without  the  presbytery  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  people,"  although  he  is  careful  to  remind  his 
hearers  that  the  layman  of  that  day  was  in  a  much  fuUer 
sense  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  much  better  informed 
on  Church  questions,  than  the  person  who  often  nowadays 
calls  himseLE  "  a  lay  member  of  the  National  Church," 
because  he  belongs  to  none  other.  For  the  rest,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  book  is  well  and  carefully  written, 
and  should  be  of  use  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  internal 
government  of  the  Anglican  Church  which  some  think  is 
coming  upon  us.     (Longmans.) 

Some  New  Editions. 

The  late  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen's  Digest  of  the 
Late  of  Evidence  (Macmillan)  has  reached  its  fifth  edition 
in  its  twenty-fifth  year.  The  editors,  Sir  Herbert  and 
Mr.  Harry  Lushington  Stephen,  have  followed  the  original 
edition  closely,  but  they  have  had  to  deal  with  several  new 
Acts  of  importance — particularly  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  Act,  1894,  and  the  Criminal  Evidence  Act, 
1898.  For  lay  readers  who  do  not  know  this  work  we 
may  mention  that  it  is  no  bulky  tome,  and  that  its  interest 
may  well  be  appreciated  by  the  unlearned  in  the  law  who 
like  to  follow  law  cases. — Another  new  edition,  which 
is  more  than  a  reprint,  is  the  third  edition  of  Sir  H. 
Thompson's  Modern  Cremation.  The  latest  information 
about  Cremation,  and  the  most  matured  arguments  in  its 
favour,  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  which  forms  a  cheap 
and  handy  manual  on  the  whole  subject. — For  the  Alpine 
season  Mr.  Murray  has  issued  new  editions,  at  three 
shillings  each,  of  Mr.  Whymper's  Guides  to  Zermatt  and 
Chamotmix  and  the  Range  of  Mont  Blanc. — In  every  part 
of  the  year  boys  become  ripe  for  a  trade  or  profession. 
Hence  a  new  and  augmented  edition  of  Messrs.  Pechell 
and  Nolan's  Professions  for  Boys.  Dr.  Welldon's  preface 
to  the  first  edition  is  reprinted,  and  we  are  told  that 
twenty-two  new  professions  have  been  dealt  with,  and 
that  the  information  given  throughout  has  been  revised 
and  completed.  Here  the  anxious  father  may  compare 
the  claims  of  Accountancy  and  the  Bengal  Pilot  Service, 
of  Art  and  Tea-planting,  as  careers  for  his  sons. — 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  prepared  a  new  and  revised 
edition  of  The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  under  which  title 
we  have  the  biography  of  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,  the 
Cornish  poet,  whose  collected  works  are  now  exciting  so 
much  interest.  The  extent  and  nature  of  the  revision  are 
not  stated,  but  we  draw  attention  to  the  speaking  portrait 
of  the  poet-parson  which  forms  the  frontispiece. — Tiie 
"Temple  Classics"  series  is  as  "one  that  travelleth." 
Its  most  interesting  recent  addition,  to  our  mind,  is 
Thoughts  of  Divines  and  Philosophers,  selected  by  Mr.  Basil 
Montagu.  Here  the  sentences  of  Jeremy  "Taylor,  Dr. 
South,  Dr.  Barrow,  and  Sir  Thomas  Brovrne  mak^ 
harmonious  thunder. 
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The  Heart  of  Toil.     By  Octave  Thanet. 
(Downey  &  Co.,  Ltd.     6s.) 

This  volume  of  sliort  stories  reaches  excellence.  The  tales 
are  so  workmanlike,  so  shapely,  so  unaffected,  so  pleasing, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  faults  in  them.  They  represent 
the  very  best  literary  art  of  the  American  magazines — an 
art  which  is  at  once  "popular"  and  dignified.  One  can 
imagine  that  they  are  looked  forward  to  month  by  month, 
and  appreciated  as  something  indigenous,  distinctively 
American.  Yet  in  some  mysterious  way  they  fail  in  the 
effectiveness  which  would  seem  to  be  the  due  reward  of 
their  merit.  They  arouse  emotions  which  are  only  tepid. 
They  leave  the  reader  almost  indifferent — and  surprised, 
so  obvious  is  the  skill,  that  he  is  almost  indifferent. 
Without  doubt  they  are  sentimental,  and  that  is  against 
them.  But  Kipling  is  sentimental,  rankly  sentimental 
sometimes,  and  many  another  strong  hand.  It  is  not  their 
sentimentality  which  weakens  them.  It  must  be — we 
arrive  at  the  result  by  a  process  of  exclusion — a  certain 
restriction  of  outlook,  an  always-jjresent  inability  to  see 
largely.  So  much  for  our  dispraise,  which  we  admit  is 
neither  precise  nor  satisfactory. 

"Octave  Thanet"  takes  her  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
American  working-man  of  the  upper  grade — the  working- 
man  who  gets  good  wages,  strikes  for  better,  forms  him- 
self into  leagues  of  which  each  member  is  a  "  knight,"  and 
goes    about,     metaphorically,    flying  the   Whitmanesque 


"  I  exist  as  I  am,  that  is  enough." 

The  theatre  of  her  drama  is  not  New  York,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  manufacturing  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  (a  Mississippi  strangely  different  from  Mark 
Twain's).  The  first  story  in  the  book,  "The  Non- 
Combatant,"  is  the  best.  Here  the  workmen  have  been 
on  strike  for  weeks,  and  the  non-combatant  is  one  Race 
Battles,  a  small  grocer  who,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  has  risked  his  friendship  with  the  big  wholesale 
men  by  giving  credit  to  the  strikers.  The  pathos  and 
insecurity  of  Battles'  position,  his  admirable  courage,  his 
kindliness,  and  his  undying  pluck  are  really  very  well 
rendered.  Mr.  Battles  has  a  wife  and  daughter,  both 
delightfully  drawn. 

"  Will  it  cteer  him  up,  do  you  really  think,  ma  ?  "  said 
she. 

"Stella  Battles!  Don't  you  know  no  more  of  your  pa 
than  not  to  know  he'll  be  tickled  to  death  ?  There  ain't  a 
father  in  town  wouldn't  be  I     I  should  say  !  " 

Stella  placed  the  bread  and  the  tiny  mite  of  butter — ■ 
meals  did  not  have  their  former  generous  look  at  the 
grocer's  now.  She  looked  at  the  table-cloth  and  spoke  in 
a  soft  rush,  like  one  who  fears  the  failing  of  her  own 
courage  midway:  "Ma,  I  know  he  would  be  pleased, 
usually ;  but — he  seems  so  changed  and  worried  all  the 
time  now,  and — and  there  w.mld  be  the  expense  of  the 
graduating  dreis,  the  gloves,  and  ribbons  and  those 
things " 

"  Don't  you  fret,  lambie,"  returned  the  mother  tenderly, 
as  the  girl's  voice  quivered  and  sank;  "if  pa  can't  raise 
the  money  for  your  graduating  muslin,  your  ma  can ! 
And  you  know  pa  gels  the  world  and  all  by  your  learning 
But  he's  so  beset  and  worried  now,  he  don't  know  which 
way  to  turn.  But  you  see  how  it  is,  Stella,  it's  seven 
weeks  now  since  the  boys  struck,  and  the  bilh  are  going 
on  and  on ;  and  there  dou't  seem  no  more  chance  now 
than  there  was  the  first  week — not  so  much,  even — that 
the  strike  will  be  settled  :  and  however  will  the  bills  get 
paid?  It  makes  the  creeps  come  up  my  back  when  I 
think  of  it ;  I  don't  wonder  there's  gray  hairs  in  Race's 
head,  nor  that  he  groans  in  his  sleep.  I  don't  see  how 
pa'd  live  through  it  to  fail  I  He  said  that  when  he  mort- 
gaged the  house  last  week,  and  I  cried  when  I  signed. 
But  he's  got  the  money  to  pay  Wells.  He's  the  worst, 
that  man !  " 

Mr,   Battles   ultimately  emerges   safe   from  his   troubles. 


To  witness  the  ruin  of  such  a  man  would  have  been 
intolerable.  Nevertheless,  "Octave  Thanet"  might  well 
have  spared  our  sensibilities  at  a  slightly  less  expense  of 
crude  "happiness"  at  the  conclusion.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  other  stories,  the  various  types  of  working  man  are 
sketched  with  skill  and  understanding.  Dick  Leroy,  the 
"straight"  labour  leader,  who  appears  in  most  of  the 
tales,  is  a  charming  character,  and  he  would  be  even  more 
charming  were  he  less  perfect. 


Oiles  Ingilhij.     By  W.  E.  Norris.     With  8  Illustrations  by 
Percy  F.  S.  Spence.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

A  POET,  with  or  without  knickerbockers  and  curls,  is  an 
interesting  creature.  The  process  by  which  the  feeling  of 
poetry  is  articulated  might  form  the  subject  of  a  most 
valuable  inquiry.  But  although  Giles  Ingilby  is  a  poet, 
he  does  not,  unfortunately,  find  in  Mr.  Norris  an  exponent 
of  his  temperament.  There  is  just  one  luminous  touch  : 
"  He  composed  the  words  of  the  chant  to  which  his  feet 
kept  time  in  a  sort  of  spontaneous  nonsense  chant,  drawn 
from  him  by  the  scenery  and  the  weather,  yet  with  here 
and  there  a  couplet  in  it,  or  a  suggestion  of  one,  not 
unworthy  of  subsequent  remembrance  and  use."  Apart 
from  that  and  the  conversation  of  the  poet's  father,  who  is 
an  editor,  the  book  is  a  veritable  valentine.  All  the  more, 
therefore,  is  it  a  typical  Mudie  novel  and  all  the  less  an 
important  one.  In  the  facility  with  which  Giles  is  emanci- 
pated from  the  thraldom  of  trade  he  pairs  with  the  hero  of 
Young  Lives.  But  the  samples  of  the  Muse  which  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  generously  afforded  are  darkly  withheld  by  Mr. 
Norris.  This  is  a  pity,  as  Giles  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  Kipling,  without  the  versatility.  But  the  reader  is  to 
have  his  mind  agitated,  not  his  ears  tickled.  The  \vwt 
staggers  against  a  bar-sinister.  How  will  he  reach  the 
heroine  across  that  barrier  ?  He  dare  not ;  he  flies.  It 
really  seems  rather  late  in  our  tolerant  century  to  ring  the 
curtain  up  on  this  situation,  and  the  genial  author  seems 
to  think  that  perhaps  it  is  nothing  very  dreadful  after  all. 
For  one  dazzling  moment  the  lieroine  is  allowed  to  let 
every  consideration  vanish  before  the  fact  that  she  loves 
her  Giles.  And  really,  since  she  was  able  to  vault  the  bar, 
why  not  let  it  remain  as  a  monument  to  her  agility?  But 
Mr.  Norris,  clever  man  that  he  is,  knows  that,  in  society, 
to  be  nice  is  far  more  important  than  to  be  nimble,  and  he 
thoughtfully  removes  the  obstacle.  It  is  quite  simple.  A 
man  with  a  living  wife  contracts  in  good  faith  a  marriage 
with  a  woman  with  a  living  husband.  80  he  didn't 
commit  bigamy,  and  she  did.  The  reader  may  be  assured 
that  she  is  an  unpleasant  person,  and  that  her  bigamy  is 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence.  Whereas  he — well,  at 
any  rate,  he  is  a  witty  man,  for  he  is  as  grateful  for  his 
son's  forgiveness  "  as  a  man  can  be  who  has  just  received 
a  shovelful  of  fiery  coals  upon  the  top  of  his  head."  The 
novel  is  admirably  written  in  a  style  that  mingles  the 
gentlemanly  cynicism  of  middle  life  with  a  sunny  apprecia- 
tion of  the  charm  of  youth.  The  poet's  mother  is  extremely 
well-drawn.  She  is  consistent  all  through  iu  her  affection 
and  her  prejudice.  The  tea  merchant,  too,  is  a  life-like, 
intelligent  Briton — a  very  just  rendering  of  a  business 
man.  Qne  or  two  of  the  illustrations — notably  the  frontis- 
piece and  that  facing  p.  129— deserve  praise  for  their 
animation  and  the  skill  they  evince  in  perspective. 


The  Custom  of  the  Country,    By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 
(Hutchinson.     63.) 

It  was  inevitable  that  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  having  made 
some  reputation  with  A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Japan,  should 
forthwith  collect  some  short  stories  and  republish  them  as 
a  book ;  but  it  is  a  little  unfair,  since  there  is  no  outward 
indication  that  the  volume  is  made  up  of  five  tales,  and 
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that  "  The  Custom  of  the  Country  "  is  the  title  of  only  one 
of  them,  and  that  not  the  first ;  it  is  also  rather  a  pity. 
^Irs.  Fraser,  as  she  has  shown  us  in  her  earlier  work, 
knows  Japan  well,  sympathises  with  its  people,  and  is  (we 
use  the  phrase  in  a  complimentary  sense)  an  agreeable 
rattle.  But  these  (jualities,  though  they  suffice  for  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  observant  gossip,  are  not  enough  for 
the  building  of  one  good  short  story.  Mrs.  Fraser,  to  tell 
the  truth,  does  not  play  the  game.  She  breaks  the  rules 
with  an  insouciance  which  almost  disarms  criticism.  We 
will  take  an  example  from  the  tiile-story.  We  are  sitting 
with  Thornton,  tlie  hero,  on  a  balcony',  watching  the  father 
and  uncle  of  the  Japanese  girl  whom  he  loves.  They  are 
talking  confidentially  in  the  opposite  house,  and  Thornton 
and  wo  want  to  know  what  they  are  saying.  Obviously 
Thornton  and  we  should  learn  no  more  than  we  can  hear 
or  see.  This  is  how  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  cheats  at  the 
game: 

"  But  now  Binzo  San,"  he  eoid,  "  will  you  not  ask  me 

why  I  came?  " 

"  For  s  good  and  brotherly  purpose,  I  a-n  sure,"  replied 

the  other,  trying  to  look  unconcerned,  and  filling  up  the 

tea-cups  with  a  trembling  baud. 

"  For  a  better  purpose  than  yours  wa?  when  you  left 

us,"  said  his  brother.     "  I  come  to  undo  the  wrong  you 

did,  and  to  offer  you  reconciliation  and  friendship  from  all 

the  family." 

"What  am   I  to  pay  for  such  precious  things,  Kato 

San  ?  "  asked  Binzo,  eyeing  him  suspiciously  and  stroking 

his  chin.     Such  an  offer  from  such  a  quarter  seemed  more 

danyiTous  ilian  a  threat. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  pay  between  brothers." 

Kato  spoke  as  loftily  as  Confucius  could  have  done. 

"  TJiere  will  be  his  hotel  hill,"  thought  old  Binzo;  but  then 

he  was  comforted,  for  Kato  euidently  wanted  something  and 

was  disjxiscd  to  he  polite  about  it. 

The  points  we  have  italicised  could  not  possibly  have 
been  observed  by  a  stranger  sitting  on  the  balcony  opposite. 
Mrs.  Fraser  must  really  learn  the  rules  and  stick  to  them ; 
for  the  breach  that  may  pass  in  a  novel  is  blatant  in  the 
short  story.  Further,  we  would  beg  her  not  to  use 
"  praught "  as  the  past  tense  of  "preach,"  even  in  fun. 
And,  finally,  we  must  point  out  that  even  if  there  were 
such  a  word  as  "  anthrophoby,"  an  "  anthrojihobic 
woman"  could  not  denote  a  female  who  disliked  men. 
Those  who  know  nothing  of  the  elements  should  not  try  to 
coin  words. 


The  Strange  Story  of  Hester  Wynne.     By  G.  Colmore. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     6s  ) 

This  book  has  a  quality  of  comeliness  seldom  seen  in 
novels  of  which  the  object  is  to  arouse  a  curiosity  of  dread. 
The  author  has  set  herself  to  write  a  sensational  story 
which  should  also  be  artistic.  In  the  result  she  has  been 
rather  more  artistic  than  sensational — though  more  than  a 
little  sensational.  Without  descending  to  the  familiar 
trickeries  of  the  serialist,  she  has  yet  contrived  at  the 
beginning  to  communicate  a  shudder  of  apprehension,  and 
gradually  to  intensify  and  enlarge  that  shudder  as  the  end 
approaches.  The  prologue,  describing  the  death  of  the 
drunken  ancestor,  is  very  well  done,  and  (very  different 
from  the  average  prologue)  legitimately  and  effectively 
chosen.  The  idea  of  Hester's  necklet  is  neatly  exploited  ; 
and  the  pursuit  of  her  by  Jesse  Pimpernel,  that  terrible 
child  of  a  terrible  mother,  is  not  only  thrilling  in  its 
progress,  but  productive  of  continual  uncertainty  as  to  its 
ultimate  climax.  All  these  things  are  as  they  should  be. 
It  is  just  at  the  finish  that,  unhappily,  "G.  Colmore"  comes 
to  grief.  The  concocter  of  mystery  is  all  the  while  piling 
up  a  debt  of  explanation  and  motivation  which,  if  her 
readers  are  to  be  satisfied,  must  be  discharged  handsomely 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  We  cannot  admit  that  on 
p.  355,  where  she  essays  to  elucidate  Jesse's  conduct,  the 
author  pays  twenty  shillings  in   the  pound.     The  facts 


are  crudely  and  hurriedly  stated,  and  they  lack  that  misty 
atmosphere  of  suggestion  which  alone  could  make  them 
accord  with  the  vague  terrors  that  precede  them.  Further, 
they  are  not  "  prepared."  The  author's  nervous  fear  of 
giving  away  her  mystery  too  soon  has  carried  her  into  an 
excess  of  secretive  prudence.  The  reader,  when  he  hears 
the  explanation,  should  be  compelled  to  call  himself  an 
idiot  for  not  having  foreseen  that  explanation  from  the 
beginning.  That  compulsion  is  part  of  the  mystery- 
monger's  feat.     "  G.  Colmore  "  has  not  performed  it. 

In  spite  of  this,  The  Strange  Story  of  Hester  Wynne  is 
worthy  of  much  praise.  Well- written,  modest,  and  not 
without  real  imagination,  it  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  artistic 
possibilities  of  the  sensational  novel.  It  would  not  have 
suffered  had  it  been  more  sensational. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These  notes  on  the  weeVs  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. ~\ 


"  Punchinello." 


Anon. 


This  is  the  story  of  Anthony  Dallas — "Punchinello  " — 
who  is  represented  as  a  pathetic  hunchback  ancestor  of 
the  editor,  Dorothy  Dallas.  Dorothy  finds  Anthony's 
biography — "yellowed  pages  almost  falling  apart  from 
stress  of  years  " — in  a  table  in  the  morning-room  at  Dane's 
End.  With  such  a  hero  the  story  is  necessarily  couched 
in  a  minor  key,  but  it  is  pretty  and  touching  throughout. 
(Bowden.     6s.) 

Secrets  of  Monte  Caelo.  Br  William  Le  Queux. 

"  With  a  view  to  giving  the  public  some  idea  of  the 
class  of  adventurers  who,  disguised  in  dress-shirts  and 
claw-hammer  coats,  frequent  the  Rooms,  I  have  induced 
Monsieur  Antoine  Martin,  the  General  Director  of  the  Sur- 
veillance Department,  to  relate  one  or  two  of  his  exciting 
personal  reminiscences."  The  stories  are  eleven  in  number. 
The  first  ends  abruptly  on  the  Place  de  la  Roquette. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.     Is.) 

Five  Thousand  Pounds  Reward.      Br  Charles  Bennett. 

"  Being  a  true  account  of  the  Recovery  of  the  Sezmeer 
Diamonds."  The  plot  is  somewhat  original,  as  the 
diamonds  are  found  by  a  respectable  housebolder  in  his 
outhouse,  and  it  is  from  this  point  that  the  hue  and  cry 
begins.  The  hue  and  cry  is  conductei  on  land  and  sea, 
and  we  are  introduced  alternately  to  the  rural  Dogberry 
and  to  the  smartest  of  Scotland  Yard's  detectives,  men  of 
"  basilisk-like  gaze."     (Warne  &  Co.     Is.) 

The  Mystery  of  Sheldon  Bars.      By  Ina  Leon  Cassilis. 

A  typical  holiday  story  for  the  pier-end  and  the  board- 
ing-house bay  window.  "  Her  hands  were  gloveless — one 
could  not  think  of  those  slender,  delicate  hands  wielding 
a  murderer's  weapon ;  one  could  not  think  of  that  fragile- 
looking  girl,  with  her  noble  face,  and  pathetic,  dark  eyes, 
committing  a  hideous  and  cowardly  crime."  (Henderson. 
3d.) 

The  Humbling  of  Mark  Lester.     By  Bessie  Marohant. 

A  melodramatic  story  of  married  life.  Trouble  and 
misunderstanding  are  piled  up,  and  then  .  .  .  "Alice 
had  risen,  and  was  standing  before  him,  the  dawn  of  a 
half-incredulous  happiness  in  her  eyes.  .  .  .  '  Then  I  am 
not  Alice  Desart '  .  .  ,  and  so  the  reconciliation  was 
effected  in  the  old  apple-room  under  the  eaves.  .  .  .  '  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.' " 
(Simpkin  Marshall.     2s.  6d.) 
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Wanted:    Good  Histories. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  popular  history  is  in  a  bad  way. 
Gibbon,  Macaiday,  Froude,  Green — where  are  the  suc- 
cessors of  these  men  ?  Apparently  they  are  buried  in 
class-rooms  and  record  offices,  where  they  pore  over  ancient 
documents,  and  produce  works  which  the  average  man 
does  not  recognise  as  histories.  It  appears,  too,  that  they 
are  scornful  of  the  old  giants,  and  not  in  the  least  inclined 
to  emulate  their  triumphs.  History,  they  say,  is  not  for 
the  public,  it  is  not  legitimate  material  for  literary  treat- 
ment, and  on  no  accoimt  must  it  be  invested  with  human 
interest.  History  is  science ;  history  is  specialism.  The 
very  right  of  "  general  history "  to  exist  is  disputed. 
These  views  are  set  forth  by  Messrs.  C.  V.  Langlois  and 
C.  S.  Seignobos  in  their  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History, 
and  are  thus  interpreted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  the 
current  number  of  Blachwood.  Reviewing  the  same  book 
nearly  a  year  ago  under  the  title,  "  For  Serious  Students," 
we  dwelt  upon  its  uncompromising  advocacy  of  scholarly 
methods  in  the  display  of  history.  The  authors  themselves 
describe  their  book  as  "  an  essay  on  the  method  of  the 
historical  sciences  "  ;  and  we  were  led  to  remark  : 

Such  a  critical  analysis  as  is  here  portrayed  would  have 
been  impossible  half  a  century  ago.  History  was  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  polite  literature — -picturesque  effect  rather 
than  truth  of  actual  fact  was  the  aim  of  the  historian. 
But  the  critical  methods  of  the  scholar  and  the  analytical 
methods  of  the  student  of  natural  science  have  been 
adapted  by  the  students  of  human  history,  and  it  would 
■  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  craft  of  the  historian 
has  been  revolutionised. 

It  is  this  revolution  which  engages  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  to  whose  article,  "History  as  She  Ought  to 
be  Wrote,"  we  wish  to  draw  attention.  For  we  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Lang  has  taken  up — we  were  nearly  saying  his 
cudgel,  but  let  us  call  it  his  effective  switch  in  defence  of 
glowing  and  readable  history.  Again  reverting  to  our 
own  review  of  Messrs.  Langlois  iSc  Seignobos'  book,  we 
said:  "What  the  writers,  perhaps,  fail  to  appreciate  is 
this — that,  however  much  the  labour  of  the  historian  may 
be  indebted  to  that  of  the  antiquarian  specialist,  his  own 
work  must  needs  be  essentially  literary — in  other  words, 
that  history  must  always  remain  a  branch  of  literature." 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  historians  using  specialists  in 
this  way.  The  historians  are  themselves  specialists,  and 
are  working  for  their  own  hands,  neglecting  the  public 
and  alternately  hugging  each  other  or  (luarrelling  with 
each  other.  General  history  is  neglected,  because  it  is 
voted  uncritical  and  impossible.     "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Lang, 

tiny  bits  of  knowledge  are  to  be  the  special  property  of  a 
small  class;  some  owning  one  "  polHe  or  pendicle,"  some 
another.  Nobody  has  a  right  in  the  general  folkland  of 
the  past.  To  vary  the  metaphor,  I  venture  to  conceive 
that  just  as  rivers  exist  to  feed  navigable  canals,  so  mono- 
graphs and  other  valuable  works  of  specialists  exist  as 
feeders  of  "  general  history  "  ;  of  something  that  intelli- 

fent  men  and  women  can  read,  and  thereby  be  instructed. 
am  not  arguing  that  the  historian  ought  to  be  a  mass  of 
prejudices,  like  Froudo  or  Macaulay  ;  still  less  that  ho 
ought  to  employ  the  violent  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Green.  But 
be  should  aim  at  producing  a  "  work  of  art "  ;  he  should 


indeed,  he  must — employ  his  constructive  imagination. 
The  defect  of  Macaulay's,  Froude's,  and  Mommsen's 
books  is  not  that  they  are  works  of  art,  but  that,  as  works 
of  art,  they  are  injured  by  glaring  colour  and  want  of 
keeping  and  discordant  "  values." 

The  public,  maybe,  do  not  see  the  discordant  values. 
But  they  feel  the  charm  of  Froude's  and  Macaulay's 
histories,  and  nothing  will  wean  them  from  these  except 
histories  of  equal  grip. 

People  who  care  for  history  fall  back  on  Froude  and 
Macaulay,  though  their  works,  in  every  sense,  are  not 
"  up  to  date,"  and  would  benefit  by  note  variorum,  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  adding  new  material.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  books  of  Macaulay  and  Froude — nay,  even  of 
Mommsen — are  literature,  while  the  new  schools  of  his- 
torians "  despise  literature,  and  insist  on  producing  what 
they  call  "science."  Thus,  though  in  our  universities 
historical  study  is  infinitely  more  popular  than  ever  it 
was  ;  though  our  young  men  pore  over  charters,  and  our 
young  women  (according  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison)  peruse 
mediaeval  washing-bills — none  the  less  we  have  scarcely  a 
historian  whom  the  public  reads. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Lang  the  only  writer  who  is  conscious  of  the 
unsatisfied  public  hunger  for  good  history.  In  the  current 
issue  of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Quiller-Oouch,  in  discussing  the 
old  county  histories,  points  out  that  history  may  be 
interesting  for  its  very  lack  of  art.  Mere  stupidity  and 
blindness — anything  but  cold,  purse-lipped  science — will 
achieve  the  readable.     Thus  he  applies  the  lesson : 

If  our  serious  historians  were  one  half  so  stupid  as  they 
insist  they  ought  to  be;  if  they  really  had  no  sense  of 
proportion,  of  the  difference  between  coins  and  lupins,  no 
"  literary  "  knack,  no  notion  of  composition  ;  if  they  had 
the  extreme  courage  of  their  opinions,  and  would  throw 
the  unsorted  facts  before  us  in  shovelfuls;  if,  in  short, 
they  would  write  as  the  old  county  historians  wrote,  why, 
then  their  histories  of  Europe  might  not  perhaps  have  the 
charm  of  Clarendon  or  Gibbon,  but  they  would  be,  at  least, 
as  interesting  as  the  ordinary  history  of  a  parish. 

But  the  historians  do  not  want  to  be  interesting.  They 
want  to  undo  each  other  in  accuracy.  Nowadays,  says  Mr. 
Lang: 

Historians  are  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  to  use  a 
novel  pbrase.  They  jump,  like  Mr.  Froude,  into  a  sea  of 
M8S.  and  bring  up  a  book  of  absorbing  interest — a  pearl, 
but  a  bizarre  pearl,  like  those  so  cunningly  set  in  gold  by 
the  artists  of  the  Renaissance.  Or  they  pore  over  their 
work  with  a  patent  double-mUlion  magnifying  pair  of 
spectacles,  and  never  produce  anything  worth  looking  at. 
Of  the  two  maladies,  give  me  Froude's  disease.  Measles 
is  better  than  paralysis.  And  paralysis  it  is  when,  as  Von 
Pflugk  Harting  says,  "The  highest  branches  of  historical 
scietce  are  despised :  all  that  is  valued  is  microscopic 
observations  and  absolute  accuracy  in  unimportant  details." 
Our  authors,  nevertheless,  applaud  the  perpetual  micro- 
scopic criticism  which  scholars  bestow  on  each  other. 
"  Barring  the  harshness,  they  are  quite  right."  They 
' '  bar  the  door  against  the  tribe  of  incapables  and  char- 
latans who  once  infested  their  profession."  But  how  can  a 
scholar  be  doing  anything  worth  mentioning  if  he  eternally 
"  gets  up  and  bars  the  door  "  ?  Time,  and  that  promptly, 
wiU  get  rid  of  humbugs. 

Scientific  history  can  never  endure  because  it  never 
trusts  itself.  Like  Master  Pliable  it  is  for  going  back. 
Before  its  ink  is  dry  new  data  are  recognised,  new  con- 
clusions insisted  on.  Now  the  historian  who  hopes  to 
produce  a  memorable  work  must  bar  his  door  once,  and 
bring  his  mind  to  bear  on  the  facts  he  has  acquired 
up  to  a  given  moment.  He  must  make  an  end  of  the 
process  of  collecting  material,  and  make  a  beginninjr  of 
the  process  of  shaping  it.     To  quote  Mr.  Lang  once  more  : 

It  is  history  written  as  Hterature,  and  with  regard  to 
style,  that  does  and  will  remain,  cure  perennius.  Clarendon 
lasts,  Macaulay  persists,  Hume  endures,  Carlyle  is  not 
superannuated  ;  though  fresh  facts  are  discovered,  and  old 
stories  are  disjiroved.  These,  and  many  other  great  his- 
-  -torical  writers,   survive  by  their  sti-lo     A  historian,    of 
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course,  ought  to  be  accurate  (as  far  as  mere  mortals  may) ; 
of  course  he  ou^ht  to  reasou  correctly  ("at  least  as  far  as 
ho  is  able  ") ;  but  if  he  wants  his  book  to  be  read,  and  if 
he  wants  it  to  go  on  being  read  aftctr  he  is  dust,  an  historian 
must  have  style.  It  is  essential.  Style  is  the  salt  of 
literature,  and  history  is  literatuie. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  by  coincidence  that  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  prints  this  month  an  article  on  "  The  Vitality  of 
Macaulay."  It  is  a  rather  slapdash  eulogy,  and  we  can 
imagine  the  ironic  smiles  of  the  scientific  historian  who 
reads  it.  We  smile  ourselves  when  we  read  that  "the 
story  of  England  outdoes  the  Waverley  Novels."  And 
we  could  wish  that  the  secret  of  Macaulay's  charm  had 
been  more  discreetly  and  more  accurately  probed.  But 
the  very  extravagance  of  the  following  passage  points  to 
certain  qualities  which  can  never  be  divorced  from  en- 
during works  of  history.  That  Macaulay  had  them  in 
excess,  and  that  they  are  here  admired  in  excess,  we  do 
not  deny.  Mr.  Sidgwick's  article  not  the  less  is  a  sign 
of  the  times.     He  says : 

Macaulay's  History  suits  the  majority  of  Englishmen  by 
its  virile  directness,  its  honest  clearness,  its  bold  definite- 
ness.  Macaulay  is  never  afraid  ;  he  never  shirks ;  he  never 
dissembles  or  cloaks ;  he  never  says  "perhaps  "  or  "  may- 
be," nor  "  the  facts  are  obscure,"  nor  "  authorities  differ." 
He  makes  the  reader  know  just  what  effect  the  evidence 
has  produced  on  his  mind.  To  be  sure,  there  is  danger  in 
that  brilliant  rhetoric.  The  glow  of  declamation  disdains 
the  sickly  hue  of  circumspection.  The  reader  of  the  year 
liOOO,  for  whom  Macaulay  winds  his  horn,  cannot  hear  the 
shuffling  syllables  of  shambling  uncertainties.  Men  go  to 
the  window  when  a  fire-engine  gallops  through  the  street  ; 
a  gentler  summons  might  not  fetch  tbem.  There  is  some- 
thing of  martial  music  about  Macaulay's  prose.  There  is 
that  in  it  which  excites  a  man.  It  belongs  to  a  great  advo- 
cate, not  to  blindfolded  Justice  holding  her  cautious  scales 
and  doliug  out  "ifs,"  "buts,"  "  howevers,"  as  she 
balances  probabilities  with  all  the  diffidence  of  Doubt. 

"  He  makes  the  reader  know  just  what  effect  the 
evidence  has  produced  on  his  mind."  In  other  words,  the 
literary  historian  sets  himself  to  build  a  temple  which  shall 
at  once  contain  and  adorn  the  truth,  and  when  he  has  done 
this  he  removes  the  scaffolding.  His  edifice  may  have 
grave  faults,  but  it  has  been  honestly  built  and  artistically 
conceived.  Whereas  the  scientific  historian's  edifice,  pain- 
fully honest  though  it  be,  presents  to  the  eye  a  world  of 
poles  and  pulleys  and,  for  its  only  ornament,  a  notice 
that  "  Business  " — the  dull  necessary  business  of  textual 
criticism,  &c. — is  being  "  carried  on  as  usual." 


The  Poetry  of  Amy  Levy. 

"  Immature,  imitative,  and  monotonously  sad "  is  the 
impression  left  of  Amy  Levy's  poems  from  the  notices  of 
them  that  appeared  during  her  life  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  she  died,  and  still  the 
delicacy  and  matured  simplicity  of  "  On  the  Wye  in  May," 
"The  Village  Garden,"  "The  Lost  Friend,"  and  "  Straw 
in  the  Street "  have  attracted  little  attention.  Amy  Levy's 
dominant  mood,  unfortunately  for  herself,  was  a  sad  one  ; 
but  her  sadness  shows  itself  rather  as  a  convinced  intel- 
lectual attitude  than  an  insistent  note  of  personal  despair. 
The  optimism  she  had  known  seemed,  shallow-rooted,  and 
to  her,  first  as  last,  individual  suffering  and  death  and 
change  remain  hard,  inexplicable  facts  : 

Evil  I  see  and  pain ;  within  my  heart 

There  is  no  voice  that  whispers :  "  All  is  well." 

And  it  is  her  own  feelings  which  inspire  the  earlier  lines 

in  A  Miiwr  Poet : 

I  lament 
The  death  of  youth's  ideal  in  my  heart. 
And,  to  be  honest,  never  yet  rejoiced 
In  the  world's  progress — scarce,  indeed,  discerned. 

Her  view  of  the  conventional  outlook   on  life  and  her 


protest  against  it  are  found  in  the  "  Epitaph  on  a  Common- 
place Person  who  Died  in  his  Bed  ": 

He  will  never  stretch  out  his  hands  in  voin 
Groping  and  grojriug — never  again. 
Never  ask  for  bread,  get  a  stone  instead, 
Never  pretend  that  the  stone  is  bread. 

"  Never  to  pretend  that  the  stone  is  bread  "  was  indeed  the 
main  principle  of  her  mental  life,  and  it  is  this  principle 
more  than  the  lyric  g^ft  with  which  it  is  enforced  that  g^ves 
vitality  and  weight  to  poems  which  she  wrote  even  as  a  girl 
of  nineteen  or  twenty. 

A  glance  at  these  {Xantippe,  Cambridge,  1881,  and  the 
collected  volume,  A  Minor  Poet,  1884)  shows  who  her 
masters  then  were.  In  the  two  pieces  from  which  the 
volumes  are  named  there  is  Browning's  rhythm.  Brown- 
ing's method,  and  here  and  there  even  an  echo  of  Brown- 
ing's words.  In  others  Heine's  infiuence  is  as  clear.  And 
yet  in  the  manner  of  this  open  imitation  there  is  something 
scholarly.  She  makes  no  claim  to  Browning's  large 
humanity  or  Heine's  bitter  insight,  but,  nevertheless,  her 
own  power  is  steadily  growing  under  the  influence  of  each. 
From  Browning  she  learnt  that  a  subtler  combination  and 
a  wider  range  of  emotional  experience  than  hitherto 
belonged  to  the  field  of  poetry ;  from  Heine,  that  no  feel- 
ing is  too  deep  or  too  painful  to  find  vent  in  premeditated 
form. 

In  these  early  poems  there  are  already  passages  of  sur- 
prising beauty.  One  may  quote,  in  spite  of  metrical 
defect,  from  the  opening  lines  of  Xantippe  : 

Low  burns  the  lamp  of  life  : 
The  still  mom  stays  expectant,  and  my  soul, 
All  weighted  with  a  passive  wonderment, 
Waiteth  and  watcheth,  waiteth  for  the  dawn, 

Xantippe,  with  her  ready  self-expression,  her  conscious 
demand  for  intellectual  comradeship,  may  belong  rather  to 
Cambridge  in  the  eighties  than  to  the  Athens  of  Sjcratea. 
But  she  has  life,  and  she  makes  a  real  lament.  Moreover, 
when  at  nineteen  a  poet  has  written  : 

Death,  holding  high  his  retrospective  lamp, 

with  its  fine  imagery,  or  again : 

But  swiftly  in  my  bosom  there  uprose 
A  sudden  flame,  a  merciful  fury  sent 
To  save  me. 

With  that  quick  insight  into  passion,  she  has  made  her 
claim  to  be  heard. 

In  nearly  every  page  of  A  Minor  Poet  there  are  examples 
of  this  masterly  touch,  and  of  a  certain  freshness  of  view. 
Her  Magdalen,  characteristically,  is  no  penitent.  She  has 
no  desire  to  be  forgiven,  and 

The  outer  women's  cold  regard ; 
The  Pastor's  iterated  "  sin  "; 

are  indifferent  to  her.  "AU  things"  she  "can  endure 
save  one  " — the  memory  of  past  affection. 

Nothing  is  known  or  understood 
Save  only  Pain.  I  have  no  faith 
In  God  or  Devil,  Life  or  Death. 

Perhaps  in  this  volume  the  poem  which  shows  most 
originality  of  conception  is  "  Christopher  Found."  The 
woman  with  her  poetic  gift,  her  capacity  for  love,  and  her 
bare,  inhuman  life  and  death,  is  drawn  with  terrible 
reality. 

A  London  Plane- Tree  (1889)  shows  the  same  astonishing 
advance  towards  maturity  in  Amy  Levy's  poetry  which 
was  marked  in  her  prose  by  the  publication  a  year  before 
of  Reuben  Sachs.  It  opens  with  a  dedication  to  Cle  nentina 
Black,  a  beautiful  and  thoughtful  sonnet,  followed  by  page 
after  page  whore  verse  and  feeling  alike  testify  to  the 
development  of  her  power. 

A  genuine  love  of  London,  its  varied  life,  its  sights  ond 
sounds,  has  touched  the  depths  of  her  nature.  From  the 
bewildering  multitude  of  city  impressions  she  has  chosen 
those  most  real  to  herself. 
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The  London  poems  are  very  few  in  number,  and  the  im- 
pressions isolated  are  very  simple.  The  plane-tree  is 
one,  green  and  fresh  where  other  trees  fade  and  pine, 
shedding  her  "recuperative  bark"  and  listening  "  to  the 
voice  on  city  breezes  borne."  "  London  in  July  "  brings 
before  us  summer  in  "the  wide  waste  of  square  and 
street."  Here,  however,  the  city  is  only  a  background  for 
the  intensity  of  personal  emotion,  except  in  the  last  verse  : 

And  who  cries  out  on  crowd  and  mart  ? 

Who  prates  of  stream  and  sea  ? 
The  summer  in  the  city's  heart — 

That  is  enough  for  me." 

Foxir  lines  from  "London  Poets"  give  the  feeling  and 

colour  of  London  in  autumn  and  winter : 

When,  thin  and  grey,  the  melancholy  snow 
Clung  to  the  leafless  branches  overhead ; 
Or  when  the  smoke-veiled  sky  grew  stormy-red 
In  autumn. 

But,  perhaps,  trivial  as  is  the  verse  form  she  employs, 
the  most  powerful  of  this  series  is  "  Straw  in  the  Street." 
The  subject  is  the  presence  of  death  when  the  dying  is 
unknown,  and  when  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  simplest 
human  fellowship : 

Here,  whfre  the  pulses  of  London  beat, 
Someone  strives  with  the  Presence  grey  ; 
Ah,  is  it  victory  or  defeat  ? 

Many  passages  could  be  quoted  in  proof  that  her  love 
of  the  city  arose  from  no  deadness  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  She  knew  "  the  drowsy  fragrance  of  the  Umes," 
and  had  heard  "the  long  slow  waves  caress  the  shore"; 
but  London,  where,  "  for  all  the  sunset  glory.  Pain  is 
king,"  makes  the  most  intimate  appeal  to  her  nature. 
The  "  Village  Garden  "  presents  with  rare  directness  the 
combined  charm  of  quiet  beauty  and  long  association  : 

Of  many  summers  are  the  trees  recorders, 
The  turf  a  carpet  many  summers  wove ; 

Old-fashioned  blossoms  cluster  in  the  borders, 

Love-in-a-mist  and  crimson-hearted  clove. 

But  the  lines  of  farewell  which  foUow  are  among  those 

which  lift  her  from  the  crowd  of  verse  writers  into  the 

company  of  poets : 

Pain  would  I  bide,  but  ever  in  the  distance 
A  ceaseless  voice  is  sounding  clear  and  low  ; 

The  city  calls  me  with  her  old  persistence. 
The  city  calls  me — I  arise  and  go. 

A  London  Plane- Tree  is  so  small  a  volume  and  so  imper- 
fectly known  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  quote  poem  after 
poem.  "Impotens"  is  characteristic  in  its  strength  of 
sorrow : 

The  pitiless  order  of  things, 

AVhose  laws  we  may  change  not  nor  break, 
Alone  I  could  face  it^it  wrings 
My  heart  for  your  sake." 

"  The  Lost  Friend "  is  no  mere  wail  of  grief.  She 
treasures  the  memory  of  joy,  and  as  ever  refuses  to  make 
terms  with  pain  : 

Where  sorrow  long  abides,  some  be  that  grow 
To  hold  her  dear,  but  I  am  not  of  these ; 
Joy  is  my  friend,  not  sorrow ;  by  strange  seas, 

In  some  far  land  we  wandered,  long  ago." 

"Captivity"  explains  still  more  clearly  her  passionate 
revolt  against  wrong,  and  her  intellectual  conviction  that 
wrong  is  irremediable.  The  caged  lion  may  be  "  loosed 
froni  the  fetter  to  wander  again,"  but  in  the  years  of 
captivity  "  there  was  wrought  what  was  stronger  than  iron 
in  fetter  and  bar."  She  also  loves  freedom  as  she  loves 
life,  but  knows  not  whether  her  spirit  is  by  this  time  bond 
or  free  : 

I  cannot  remember  my  country, 

The  land  whence  I  came ; 
Whence  they  brought  me  and  chained  me  and 
made  me 

Nor  wild  thing  nor  tame. 


This  only  I  know  of  my  country. 

This  only  repeat : — 
It  was  free  as  the  forest,  and  sweeter 

Than  woodland  retreat. 

When  the  chain  shall  at  last  be  broken, 

The  window  set  wide  ; 
And  I  step  in  the  largeness  and  freedom 

Of  sunlight  outside ; 

Shall  I  wander  in  vain  for  my  country  ? 

Shall  I  seek  and  not  find  ? 
Shall  I  cry  for  the  bars  that  encage  me, 

The  fetters  that  bind  ? 

Shortly  after  Amy  Levy's  death  a  critic  wrote  of  A 
London  Plane- Tree  :  "  Perhaps  the  saddest  thing  about  this 
slim  little  volume  of  verse,  which  for  the  most  part  is  so 
pathetic  and  often  so  hopeless  in  tone,  is  the  evidence  it 
affords  that  the  author  could  never  in  all  probability  have 
achieved  fame  as  a  poet." 

To  me  the  saddest  thought  suggested  by  the  volume,  the 
proofs  of  which  were  corrected  about  a  week  before  the 
author's  voluntary  death  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  is 
that  no  one  can  say  what  so  uncompromising  a  spirit,  com- 
bined with  so  rare  a  gift,  might  have  achieved.  In  proof 
of  this  conviction  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  sonnet 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  "  On  the  Wye  in  May." 
No  analysis  can  show,  as  this  poem  does,  her  delicacy  of 
feeling,  her  skill  in  form,  her  love  of  nature,  her  realisa- 
tion of  passion,  and  her  imconquered  idealism : 

Ok  the  Wye   in  May. 

Now  is  the  perfect  moment  of  the  year. 

Half-naked  branches,  half  a  mist  of  green, 
Vivid  and  delicate  the  slopes  appear  : 

The  cool,  soft  air  is  neither  fierce  nor  keen, 
And  in  the  temperate  sun  we  feel  no  fear ; 

Of  all  the  hours  that  shall  be  and  have  been. 
It  is  the  briefest  as  it  is  most  dear, 

It  is  the  dearest  as  the  shortest  seen. 
O,  it  was  best,  beloved,  at  the  first, — 

Our  hands  met  gently,  and  our  meeting  sight 
Was  steady  ;  on  our  senses  scarce  had  burst 

The  faint,  fresh  fragrance  of  the  new  delight.  .  .  . 
I  seek  that  clime,  unknown,  without  a  name. 

Where  first  and  best  and  last  shall  be  the  same. 

Ada  Wallas. 


The  Governess  in  Fiction. 

The  governess  is,  or  was,  well-known  to  fiction.  Once  a 
prominent  figure  in  literature,  she  is  now,  perhaps,  mainly 
the  invaluable  puppet  of  the  penny  or  threepenny 
novelette. 

Among  these  older  and  more  imperishable  heroines  we 
recall  a  few  :  the  sweet  Miss  Eaby  of  Br.  Birch  and  JTu 
Young  Friends;  Becky  Sharp;  the  audacious,  vivacious, 
melodramatic  Miss  Gwilt  of  Armadale ;  the  pathetic 
Catherine  George  of  The  Village  on  the  Cliff;  Jane  Eyre, 
and  Lucy  Snowe.  All  of  the  same  period  this  little 
company,  but  what  an  assortment  of  character  they 
present !  Miss  Eaby  is  but  a  sketch,  yet  one  from  the 
pen  of  a  master.  A  chance  allusion,  a  short  parenthesis, 
suffices  to  make  definite  that  delicate  outline,  but  from 
these  we  feel  the  pleasant  glow  of  "the  little  school- 
room "  wherein  she  sits  !  "  She  keeps  the  accounts,  writes 
out  the  bills,  superintends  the  linen,  and  sews  on  the 
general  shirt-buttons.  Think  of  having  such  a  woman  at 
home  to  sew  on  one's  shirt-buttons!"  Happy  "old 
pupil "  to  whom  such  happiness  befell. 

Of  another  complexion  is  the  sensational  Miss  Gwilt, 
with  her  "mocking  laugh,"  her  "symmetrical  limbs," 
her  "merciless  tyranny"  of  voice  and  eye,  a  private  in 
that  regiment  of  governess-adventuresses  of  whom  the 
immortal  Becky  is  the  chief.  The  resemblance  between 
them  is  but  a  superficial  one,  their  talents  were  of  the 
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same  order;  the  difference  between  them,  both  of  one 
calling,  both  bold  sinners  as  they  be,  is  the  difference  be- 
tween humanity  and  waxwork,  between  a.  figure  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Portraiture  and  an  effigy  in  Madame 
Tussaud's. 

Catherine  George,  the  poor  little  twenty  -  year  -  old 
governess  of  The  Village  on  the  Cliff,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  these  arch  schemers ;  she  is  a  dreamer,  a 
hungry  child,  who  has  "not  yet  outgrown  the  golden  age 
when  all  things  call  and  beckon,  and  the  apples  and  the 
loaves  and  the  cakes  cry,  '  Come,  eat  us !  Come,  eat  us  ! ' 
and  the  children  wandering  in  fairyland  reply,  '  We  come, 
we  come ! ' " 

Fairyland  was  not  to  be  her  heritage :  the  cakes  and 
apples  were  for  other  mouths ;  the  time  came  when  dreams 
had  nothing  to  say  to  her;  when  her  young  life,  "part 
worried,  part  puzzled,  part  sad,  and  part  happy  too," 
missed  the  scant  measure  of  its  happiness,  and  a  mistaken 
marriage  turned  her  gaze  from  visions  to  the  cheerless 
maxim,  "  Ce  qui  coute  le  plus  pour  plaire,  c'est  de  cacher 
que  Ton  s'ennuie."  She  moves  through  a  world  of  bright 
colours  and  snatches  of  music  and  patches  of  sunlight  and 
still  shadows,  real  yet  dreamlike — a  world  to  which  her 
creator  only  can  admit  us.  For  Miss  Thackeray  has  lent 
to  none  her  golden  key. 

The  picture  of  little  Catherine  George  contrasts  oddly 
with  her  father's  imposing  portrait  of  "  Eebecca,  Lady 
Cranley  "  ;  and  beside  them,  in  this  gallery  of  governesses, 
hangs  "  Jane  Eyre."  While  Vanity  Fair  was  born  a  classic, 
the  legitimacy  of  Jane  Eyre's  claim  to  that  title  was  to  be 
proven.  Bom  before  its  time,  it  had  yet  to  win  the 
sanction  of  society,  which  proves  often  to  the  foundling, 
like  hope,  "  a  timid  friend."  It  is  instructive  to  remember 
nowadays,  when  nothing,  it  seems,  is  unpermissible  to 
youth,  that  to  the  young  person  of  that  period  Jane  Eyre 
was  a  forbidden  book ;  we  doubt,  however,  if  it  was  a 
closed  one.  We  suspect  that  many  a  young  mentor,  while 
zealously  withholding  from  her  pupils  that  too  unfettered, 
too  fervid  romance,  pored  over  it  in  secret,  burning  her 
candle  low  over  its  pages,  weaving  from  them  dreams  that 
were  to  be  the  realities  of  the  magic  future — that  dim,  yet 
brilliant,  and  all-possible  future,  the  saddest  and  the 
happiest  fallacy  of  youth.  How  many  Eochesters  loomed 
there,  as  unsubstantial  as  that  sorry  hero  himself,  hidden 
only  by  the  veil  of  the  prosaic  present,  waiting  to  storm 
the  easy  fortress  of  their  hearts ! 

Jane  Eyre  was  a  revelation,  but  Villette  was  yet  to  come, 
and  it  is  to  Villette  we  turn  for  that  unique  presentment  of 
the  govemness  in  literature — Lucy  Snowe.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  accident  of  the  author's  own  experience  that 
determined  the  setting  of  that  incomparable  story,  but 
artistically  no  finer  or  fitter  environment  could  have  been 
chosen  for  Lucy  Snowe  :  the  frame  was  created  for  the 
picture  by  the  stroke  of  genius,  or  the  stroke  of  fate.  In 
most  of  those  dramas  in  which  the  governess  plays  the 
r6k  of  leading  lady,  we  look  for  her,  by  the  exercise  of  her 
own  ingenuity  or  the  advent  of  the  inevitable  Prince 
Charming,  to  be  delivered  from  her  bondage  in  the 
author's  own  good  time.  But  Villette  was  conceived  in 
steraer  spirit,  its  heroine  was  drawn  by  a  stronger  hand. 
It  is  in  the  carre,  to  the  sound  of  the  school-bell,  amid  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  pension  in  the  Rue  Fossette,  that 
the  drama  of  that  strange  creature  oi  ice  and  fire  is  played 
out.  It  is  in  the  intolerable  desolation  of  that  "long 
vacation"  that  her  inflexible  spirit  falls  upon  despair. 
And  with  tlie  fruition  of  hope  (how  characteristic  it  is  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  to  have  it  so  !)  there  is  to  be  no  putting 
away  of  tasks,  no  cessation  of  labour ;  it  is  the  old  atmo- 
sphere of  friction  and  of  effort,  which  the  aroma  of  love  is 
to  sweeten  and  rarefy.  In  yet  another  sense,  Lucy 
Snowe  remains  above  all  the  governess  of  fiction,  if  we 
view  her  through  the  penetrative  eyes  of  Madame  Beck. 
It  was  from  no  emotional  point  of  view  that  that  astute 
lady  regarded  her   "  English    teacher "  ;    from    a    pro- 


fessional one  she  apprehended  that  she  had  landed  a  fine 
fish.  The  English  teacher  was  almost  an  ideal  teacher. 
She  would  perform  her  duties  without  surveillance  and 
with  discrimination,  she  would  endure  any  discipline,  she 
would  exhibit  a  cynical  impartiality  and  command  where 
she  could  not  persuade ;  if  she  lacked  sympathy,  she 
possessed  that  saving  grace  of  a  humorous  perception,  a 
perception  with  which  her  race  is  but  meagerly  endowed. 
Her  skirmishes  with  that  exasperating  butterfly  Ginevra 
Fanshawe  are,  after  their  manner,  as  unique  as  the  com- 
munings of  her  repressed  and  impassioned  spirit  with  its 
fate. 

Happy  the  critic  when  Villette  was  young !  It  will  not 
grow  old,  but  it  has  passed  beyond  praise  and  analysis  to 
the  immunity  of  fame. 

Whether  the  governess  is  in  reality  as  interesting  a 
figure  as  she  appears  in  imagination  is  a  question  not  to 
be  disposed  of  here.  If  we  are  inclined  to  label  her  rather 
a  prosaic  than  romantic  personage,  she  may  point  with  a 
protesting  finger  to  the  precious  volumes  on  our  shelves, 
and  call  great  names  to  witness  that  she  has  not  been 
found  unworthy  of  regard. 

But  her  proof  lies  mainly  in  the  past.  She  survives 
still  in  the  literature  of  the  school  library,  a  personificntion 
of  all  the  milder  virtues,  clothed  in  the  seductive  but  un- 
serviceable "  plain  white  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  roses  in 
her  belt,"  and  with  the  aid  of  these  habiliments  s'le  still 
contrives  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  more  un- 
sophisticated among  her  public. 

But  "  these  be  toys,"  as  Bacon  saith. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame,  in  his  Golden  Age,  in  the  few  pages 
headed  "Exit  Tyrannus,"  has  portrayed  in  his  own  deli- 
cate fashion  the  mixture  of  regret  and  bravado  with  which 
his  children  watch  their  governess  depart.  And  it  is 
chiefly  in  such  slight  sketches  that  for  us  our  governess 
reappears.  In  fact,  perhaps  she  has  been  our  tyrant ;  in 
fancy  assuredly  she  has  been  our  friend.  Is  she  in  both, 
in  life  as  in  literature,  becoming  obsolete  with  the  three- 
volume  novel  ?    If  so  be,  so  be  it. 

M. 


Things  Seen. 

A  Happy  Woman. 

The  garden  stood  on  the  skirts  of  the  village.  It  was 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  and  upon  the  wall  stood  a  further 
bulwark  of  trellis-work.  The  room  where  I  lodged  over- 
looked the  garden.  My  reflection,  when  I  peeped  from 
the  window  in  the  early  morning,  was:  "There  might  a 
prisoner  take  exercise."  Presently  a  lady,  well-nourished, 
well-dressed,  not  ill  to  look  upon,  but  not  attractive — just 
the  typical,  well-preserved,  hearty  British  woman,  a  little 
anxious  about  her  weight,  distressed  periodically  by  the 
heat — emerged  from  the  house,  talking  rapidly  in  a  high, 
strident  voice.  Her  manner  was  militant  and  restless. 
Clearly  she  had  grievances,  and  since  she  chose  to  give 
them  articulate  form  in  her  walled  garden  beneath  my 
window,  I  smiled  and  left  the  room,  for  the  day  was  fine 
and  the  wind  temperate,  and  it  was  in  my  mind  to  sit 
beneath  a  tree  with  a  book.  When  I  returned,  some  hours 
later,  she  was  still  roaming  about  the  garden — still  talking. 
I  listened,  and  smiled  no  more,  for  as  I  listened  I  learned 
that  she  was  of  those  in  whom  the  spirit  sleeps,  who  know 
not  what  they  are,  who  being  alive  are  yet  dead.  Her 
madness  took  the  form  of  Vanity.  She  believed  that  she 
was  supremely  beautiful ;  that  the  German  Emperor  loved 
her ;  that  her  picture  was  on  the  line  at  Burlington  House; 
and  that  her  singing  and  dancing  excelled  anytliing  fo  be 
seen  upon  the  London  or  Continental  stage.  Through  all 
that  summer  day,  through — for  aught  I  know — every  day 
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of  her  healthy  life  (for  the  "touched"  live  long)  that 
poor  lady  babbled  of  her  loveliness  to  unheeding  walls. 
Beautiful,  rich,  accomplished,  beloved  by  a  dashing 
monarch — these  delusions  were  fixed  ineradicably  in  her 
mind.  They  were  her  possession,  hers  eternally.  For 
the  world  outside  her  garden  time  would  range,  fruits  fail, 
beauty  fade ;  but  she  would  remain  always  young,  always 
beautiful,  always  the  desired.  Other  things  might  change 
or  wane,  but  the  inviolable  dimness  of  her  mind — never. 

We  give  of  our  pity  to  this  demented  lady  who  lives 
in  a  walled  garden.  We  pity  those  in  whom  the 
spirit  sleeps — but  consider!  She  has  all  that  half  the 
world  pines  for  and  strives  at  great  cost  to  gain.  Do  you 
want  wealth  ?  She  has  it.  Love  ?  Adoration  ?  Applause  ? 
She  has  them  all,  and  can  never  lose  them — unless  she 
recovers. 


Illumination. 

I  HAD  on  very  many  occasions  observed  the  old  man.  He 
had  more  than  once  moved  me  to  curiosity  and  admira- 
tion. This  evening  I  determined  to  address  him.  His 
bent  figure — an  attitude  most  thoughtful,  an  air  redolent 
of  philosophic  speculation — was  a  landmark,  a  half-way 
house  to  me,  and  herald  of  the  last  three  puffs  of  my 
post-prandial  cigarette.  Pipe  in  mouth,  staff  in  hand,  and 
sun-greened  shoulder  hard-pressed  upon  a  friendly  door- 
jamb,  the  old  gentleman,  quiet  as  evening,  surveyed 
London  from  a  point  to  me  midway  betwixt  petit  verre  and 
study  pipe,  pet  restaurant  and  den.  He  accepted  my 
salutation  and  a  cigar  with  sober,  uneflusive  courtesy.  So 
much  the  more  direct,  then,  my  short  cut  to  acquaintance. 
My  questions  were  merely  mine,  and  merit  no  quotation. 
Said  my  friend,  in  answer  to  them  : 

"No,  I've  done  no  regular  work  these  two  or  three 
years  now,  and  I'm  nothing  now  but  just  a  translator. 
What  say  ?  Modern  languages  ?  Lord  love  ye,  a  trans- 
lator's a  sort  of  a  cobbler's  assistant — makes  boots  out  of 
old  scraps.  A  cobbler  puts  new  bottoms  to  old  tops.  A 
translator  just  fudges  up  new  tops  to  put  on  old  bottoms. 
Eh  ?     '  How's  that,'  you  say,  sir  ?  " 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  I  said;  "only  now  I  understand 
what  Quince  meant  when,  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,' he  said  'Bless  thee,  Bottom!  bless  thee!  Thou 
art  translated." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  dessay,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Mk.  Theodore  Schreiner  repudiates  the  assumption  that 
his  brother,  the  Cape  Premier,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Olive 
Schreiner,  have  been  influenced  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  Transvaal  by  their  "German  parentage."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  their  father,  though  a  German  by  birth, 
became  by  choice  a  British  subject,  and  their  mother  is  an 
Englishwoman.  The  senior  Mrs.  Schreiner  survives,  and 
her  son,  had  he  liked  to  go  into  family  affairs,  might 
have  said  that  the  Cape  Premier  had  no  hotter  opponent 
than  his  own  mother.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  most  treasured 
ornament  of  the  old  lady's  sitting-room  is  a  portrait  of — not 
President  Kruger,  but  Mr.  Rhodes;  and  her  greatest 
treasure  a  letter  from  the  ex-Premier  at  Cape  Town  telling 
her  that  her  sympathy  with  him  counts  for  much. 


Is  another  sign  of  the  general  relaxation  of  manners 
to  be  seen  in  the  sale-room  ?  There,  every  now  and  then, 
are  put  to  public  auction  private  letters — private,  not 
necessarily  secret,  but  private  in  the  sense  of  being  in- 
timate and  domestic  in  their  interest.  Letters  that  con- 
gratulate on  a  birth  or  a  marriage,  or  that  condole  on  a 
death,  are  sometimes  sold  as  autographs  for  a  few 
shillings  by  those  closely  related  to  the  men  and  women 
whom  the  letters  name.     Poverty,  of  course,  may  some- 


times palliate  this  seeming  insensibility  to  the  dictates  of 
an  instinctive  natural  piety.  That,  however,  can  hardly 
be  the  excuse  where  the  private  papers  sold  belong  to 
a  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Salisbury,  an  uncle  of  Lord 
Cranboume,  of  Lady  Selborne,  and  of  both  the  Balfours ; 
a  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Lowther,  M.P.,  the  Chairman  of 
Committees — a  sufficiently  long  recital  of  relationship,  and 
one  that  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  extend  through  a 
network  of  ramifications. 


Lot  80  at  that  sale  was  entitled  in  the  catalogue  "  Large 
quantity  of  letters  from  titled  personages."  The  title  did 
not  seem  very  promising;  but  these  titled  personages 
included  Lord  Raglan,  fresh  from  the  Crimea,  Lord 
Hardinge,  whose  hand  was  shot  away  at  Ligny,  and 
another  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  army.  Lord  Hill, 
whose  twenty-six  victories  are  commemorated  on  his 
memorial  column  at  Shrewsbury.  All  these  heroes  wrote 
letters  of  condolence  about  the  death  of  Marshal  Beresford, 
the  step-father  of  Beresford-Hope,  letters  which  hail  him 
a  hero  in  terms  which,  one  would  imagine,  would  make 
these  papers  precious  to  anyone  who  came  after  him. 
These  are  semi-public  letters,  to  be  sure;  but  Lady 
Beresford's  private  correspondence  was  also  put  into  the 
market.  One  takes  up  at  random  a  faded  note  from  Lady 
Sophia  FitzClarence :  "Dear  Mrs.  Hope,  why  is  one's 
Happiness  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  other  People's  caprices  ?  " 
That  question,  remains  unsolved  by  Time — Time  which  has 
made  void  the  trembling  postscript :  "  Do  not  mention  the 
purport  of  this  note  to  anyone."  The  purport  is  lost 
although  the  words  remain,  and  the  secret  is  preserved 
even  in  the  unlooked-for  publicity  of  the  Auction  Mart. 


Bishop  Lloyd  of  Bawgoe  died  at  Llanarth,  in  Cardigan- 
shire, the  place  where  he  was  born.  The  fifty- six  years 
intervening  between  his  birth  and  his  death  had  made  a 
difference.  Of  humble  parentage,  he  served,  in  early 
years,  behind  the  counter  of  a  little  shop,  and  his  Sundays 
were  passed  in  a  Methodist  chapel.  That  is  not  the  stuff 
out  of  which  is  usually  made  the  occupant  of  an  Anglican 
See,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  cleverness — a 
cleverness  of  the  schoolmastering  kind,  as  he  afterwards 
discovered — gave  him  a  mastery  of  detail  and  an  acquisi- 
tion of  facts  and  figures  that  carried  him  through  examina- 
tions, won  scholarships  for  him,  took  him  to  Oxford,  and 
gave  him  a  second  in  Moderations  and  in  Greats.  He  was 
ordained  ;  and  the  career  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Bangor  and 
in  Brecon  paved  the  way  to  his  elevation  to  the  See  of 
Bangor.  His  speaking  knowledge  of  Welsh  was  his  great 
stock-in-trade  for  a  See  in  a  Church  that,  in  the  eyes  of 
politicians,  had  to  be  national  or  nothing.  The  Bishop's 
career  was  a  satisfactorily  salient  one,  which  had  its 
counterparts  often  in  the  Church  history  of  past  centuries, 
though  not  many  such  are  furnished  in  our  own. 


As  a  bishop  in  a  diocese  where  Dissent  prevailed.  Dr. 
Lloyd  had  fitful  missionary  experiences,  often  visiting 
distant  stations  where  perhaps  only  three  or  four  of  the 
inhabitants  were  faithful  found.  Ten  years  ago  he  was 
encountered  on  such  a  quest  by  the  present  writer  in  a 
hamlet  on  the  coast  of  Anglesea.  His  herculean  figure,  in 
heavy  black,  with  his  orthodox  gaiters,  made  a  strange 
dot  upon  a  stretch  of  miles  of  golden  sand.  There  was  not 
enough  of  a  congregation  to  meet  together  on  Sunday; 
but  the  bishop  kept  the  day  holy  by  discarding  his  black 
wideawake  in  favour  of  the  episcopal  high  hat.  Matthew 
Arnold  was  the  poet  of  his  choice  ;  he  carried  the  volumes 
about  with  him  as  a  sort  of  breviary,  which  he  exchanged 
that  day  on  the  sands  for  a  volume  similarly  carried  by 
somebody  else ;  and  that  was  the  bishop's  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  poetry  of  Rossetti. 
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A  Fable. 

"ScppostNO  we  love  one  another,  where's  the  harm?" 
Baid  the  Land  Fairy,  as  he  dangled  hia  feet  over  the  edge 
of  the  rock,  and  gazed  down  into  the  pool  below. 

"  Where  indeed?  "  answered  the  Water  Fairy  from  the 
pool. 

"Again,  supposing  we  love  one  another,  where's  the 
g^d  ? "  said  the  Land  Fairy,  tying  his  legs  into  a  knot, 
which  was  a  way  he  had  when  he  wasperplexed. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  Water  Fairy. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  can't  marry  you  ?  " 

"  Why  not?  "  The  Water  Fairy  looked  like  beginning 
to  cry,  and  the  Land  Fairy  had  to  turn  his  face  away 
while  he  made  an  explanation. 

' '  AVeU,  you  must  be  aware — you  can't  help  seeing — 
in  fact,  there's  a  difference  of  rank  between  us." 

"True,"  said  the  Water  Fairy,  "but  love  levels  all 
things,  does  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  muttered  the  Land  Fairy  gloomily  to  him- 
self— he  was  not  unkind  enough  to  say  it  out  loud — "  it 
levels  down  the  hiUs  ;  I  never  yet  heard  of  it  levelling  up 
the  valleys." 

"What  is  that  you  are  muttering?"  said  the  Water 
Fairy.     "  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  are  proud." 

"  No,  no,  my  peerless  queen,  but ." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  are !  And  you  don't  love  me  a  bit, 
either!" 

"  Love  you !     My  own,  by  all  that's  odd,  I " 

"  No,  you  don't.  If  you  did  you'd  come  down  here 
and  live  among  the  water  fairies.  Not  that  they  are 
anxious  to  have  you  !     Oh,  dear,  no  !  " 

The  Land  Fairy  gazed  down  into  the  pool  again.  She 
looked  very  beautiful  and  white  in  the  clear  water,  and 
her  eyes  looked  so  ready  to  cry,  and  her  cheek  looked  so 
ready  to  blush,  and  her  lips  looked  so  ready  to  be  kissed, 
that  the  Land  Fairy  untied  his  legs  and  jumped  into  the 
pool.  And  there  he  lived  very  happily  for  full  five 
minutes,  when  he  suddenly  turned  into  a  bubble  and 
burst ;  which  is  a  land  fairy's  way  of  drowning. 

The  Water  Fairy  looked  disconsolately  up  at  the  place 
where  the  bubble  had  vanished,  and  then  fell  to  weeping 
bitterly. 

"My  poor  little  girl ! "  said  a  sweet,  low  voice,  just 
behind  her,  and  turning  round  she  saw  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies.  "  My  poor  little  girl,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  and 
for  him,  but  it  must  always  be  so.  A  water  fairy  cannot 
live  on  the  land,  nor  a  land  fairy  in  the  water.  Your 
poor  lover  had  no  gills." 


Correspondence. 

In  a  White  Sheet. 

Sir, — In  the  St.  James's  Gazette  (August  5,  1899)  Mr. 
W.  P.  James  chastises  me,  and  very  properly,  for  credit- 
ing (in  the  current  Pall  Mall  Magazine)  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
with  a  wish  to  meet  the  Ghost  of  the  late  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas,  when,  in  fact,  the  Ghost  of  Mr.  Lang's  desire  was, 
and  is,  that  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Mr,  James,  who  refers  me  to  a  certain  Roundalout,  is 
right ;  and  I  deserve  the  worst  that  (on  this  point)  Mr. 
Lang  will  say  of  me.  My  blunder  is  ihe  less  pardonable, 
for  that  I  read  De  Finihus  not  very  long  ago— read  it,  in 
fact,  in  Mrs.  Eichmond  Ritchie's  re-issue — and  rejoiced  in 
it,  as  of  old. 

Permit  me  here  to  make  such  expiation,  and  to  do  such 
penance,  as  I  may. — I  am,  &c., 

Worthing :  August  7,  1899.  W.  E.  Henley. 

P.S.— Says  Mr.  James :  "Eminent  literary  critics  should 
know  their  Roundabout  Papers !  "  Should  they  ?  I  wonder 
why  ? 


Re  a  Neglected  •'  Lowell." 

SiK, — It  was  with  delightful  pleasure  I  road  your  con- 
tributor's note  upon  this  little-known  masterpiece,  which 
I  already  long  to  possess. 

I  feel  sure  many,  the  same  as  I,  would  have  dearly 
liked  to  have  been  "  one  of  the  ravens  "  to  have  offered  a 
Sunday  cigar  to  that  dear  professor  of  Greek. 

Through  your  columns,  allow  me  most  heartily  to  thank 
your  contributor. — I  am,  &c., 

Ipswich :  August  8,  1 899.  T.  Edwaeus- Jones. 


Cataloguing. 

Sir, — A  collection  of  the  vagaries  of  cataloguing  would 
be  curious  and  amusing.  I  take  the  following  description 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (then  called 
the  B.  du  Hoi)  at  Paris  from  the  Gentleman's  3Iagazine  for 
October,  1822  : 

The  English  language  must  needs  be  unknown  in  this 
learned  establishment,  as  the  English  books  occupy  strange 
places  in  the  catalogue ;  they  are  frequently  placed  under 
the  Christian  instead  of  the  surname  of  the  author.  The 
consequence  is  that  John,  Thomas,  and  William  are  authors 
of  uncommon  and  voluminous  celebrity The  follow- 
ing illustrations  of  the  catalogue  may  serve  as  examples  of 
their  profound  knowledge  of  the  English  language, — 
they  are  taken  at  random.  An  author  appears  here  un- 
known in  England,  called  Herself,  under  the  letter  H ;  and 
this  designates  '  The  Memoirs  of  Letitia  Pilkington, 
written  by  herself.'  Another  book  is  titled  as  follows : 
'  The  following  Dialogues  are  with  the  highest  esteem  and 
gratitude,'  1  vol.  The  title-page  has  most  probably  been 
lost,  and  this  appears  to  be  part  of  the  dedication." 

— I  am,  &c.,  J.  Baritib. 

Carlisle  :  August  8,  1899. 


Peccadilloes. 

Sir, —  Is  it  not  time  to  call  attention  to  the  very  general 
misspelling  of  the  particle  "by"  in  combination?  We 
are  not  surprised  when  the  County  Council  placards  open 
spaces  with  lists  of  the  "  4y#-laws  "  and  wo  are  getting 
accustomed  to  the  newspapers'  intelligence  of  "hye- 
elections";  but  a  little  while  ago  your  Mr.  Bookworm 
wrote  " by-and-iy#."  Is  it  not  dreadful!  Dictionaries 
say  this  spelling  is  optional,  but  that  does  not  make  it  less 
incorrect.  By-laws,  by-elections,  and  by-the-by  we  can 
understand,  but  what  are  be-with-ye-laws  and  be-with-ye- 
elections,  and  when  is  by-the-be-with-ye  ? 

Then,  again,  there  are  "  fewer "  and  less."  As  an 
incipient  journalist  I  was  taught  to  regard  "  no  less  than 
twenty-two  people "  as  a  literary  crime,  just  as  if  one 
should  write  "  no  fewer  than  a  stone  in  weight."  And  yet 
the  Times  wrote  "  no  less  "  in  speaking  of  numbers  a  little 
while  ago.     Is  this  optional  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Inteerooation. 


La  Jeune  France  et  le  Vieux  Shakespeare. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  M.  Paul  Mantoux,  in  the 
course  of  his  clever  protest  against  the  idea  that 
modem  France  adheres  to  the  Voltairean  view  of  Shake- 
speare, has  an  interesting  passage.  He  says  that  Gautier 
"  employs  many  pages  to  show  that  the  apostrophe, 
'  Well  said,  old  mole  !  ' — which  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson 
suppresses  on  the  stage,  I  believe — is  in  the  last  degree 
sublime."  If  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  does  suppress  it, 
then  he  is  decidedly  wrong,  and  Theo  Gautier  decidedly 
right.  The  expression  is  in  itself  rudely  familiar.  But  it 
is  dramatically  sublime.  For  it  renders  with  splendid 
psychological  truth  the  condition  of  a  nivrose  man,  thrown 
into  hysteria  by  over-tension,  and  trying  to  hide  from  his 
companions,  by  ghastly  and  violent  affectation  of  mirth, 
how  profoundly  he  has  been  affected  by  the  awful  inter- 
view.    The  false  and  tasteless  levity,  rising  into  unseemly 
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hysterical  laughter,  behind  which  an  overstrained  nervous 
nature  strives  to  mask  its  feelings  from  alien  eyes,  has 
never  been  so  profoundly  grasped  and  subtly  realised.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  dramatic,  as  opposed  to  the  epical  or 
lyrical  sublime.  I  may  add  that  I  have  not  read  Theo 
Gautier's  comment  (to  which  your  correspondent  refers), 
and  am  therefore  ignorant  on  what  grounds  Gautier 
defends  the  passage.  It  should  need  no  defence  to  an 
Englishman,  and  I  am  sorry  that  a  present-day  actor 
should  be  so  iU-advised  as  to  expunge  it. — I  am,  &c., 
August  8,  1899.  Fhaucis  Thompson. 


The  High  History  of  the  Graal. 

Sir, — Dr.  Evans  is  stUl  unconvinced  that  I  can  have 
read  the  romance  he  has  translated  ;  his  sole  reason,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  being  that  I  have  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  himself  respecting  its  date  and  nature.  In 
particular,  he  cannot  away  with  my  assertion  that  the 
Welsh  translation  represents  an  earlier  form  of  the 
romance  than  the  text  printed  by  Potvin,  an  assertion  for 
which  "there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation."  The 
facts  are  very  simple.  There  is  only  one  complete  MS.  of 
the  romance — that  preserved  in  the  library  of  Mons,  and 
printed  by  C.  Potvin  as  Vol.  I.  of  his  Perceval  U  Gallois. 
As  the  editor  justly  remarks  (p.  356),  "  Ce  manuscrit  est 
tres  fautif."  But  in  the  well-known  Berne  MS.,  No.  113, 
are  to  be  found  two  fragments  of  the  romance  corre- 
sponding to  pp.  1-42,  209-221  of  Potvin's  edition.  M. 
Potvin  has  printed  the  chief  variants  from  the  Berne  MS. 
as  footnotes  to  his  edition  of  the  Mons  text.  The  most 
cursory  glance  at  these  variants  enables  one  to  appreciate 
his  remark  that  "  les  fragments  de  Berne  .  .  .  sont  beau- 
coup  plus  corrects"  (p.  355).  There  also  exists  a  Welsh 
translation,  which,  together  with  an  English  version,  was 
printed  by  the  late  Eev.  Eobert  WUliams,  London,  1876. 
The  English  version  occupies  pp.  547-720.  In  nearly 
every  case  where  the  Berne  MS.  differs  from  the  Mons 
MS.  the  Welsh  translation  sides  with  the  former.  I  will 
cite  one  example.  The  opening  of  the  romance  deals  with 
the  hero's  genealogy.  On  p.  3  occurs  the  following 
passage  :  "Oil  qui  fu  chies  du  lignage  de  par  sa  mere  ot 
nom  Nichodemus"  (Mons  MS.).  In  the  Berne  MS.  the 
passage  is  the  same,  except  that  pere  occurs  instead  of 
niire.  The  Welsh  translation  has  :  "  The  chief  one  on  his 
father" »  side  was  called  Nichodemus."  That  the  Berne- 
Welsh  version  is  preferable  to  the  Mons  one  was  evident 
even  to  Dr.  Evans,  who  translates  :  "  He  that  was  head 
of  the  lineage  on  his  father's  side  was  named  Nichodemus  " 
{Eigh  Eutory,  I.,  p.  7).  I  think  this  instance  will  suffice  ; 
but,  if  necessary,  I  can  quote  others  where  Dr.  Evans 
follows  the  Berne- Welsh  reading  in  preference  to  the 
Mons  one.  Not  that  he  always  does  so.  In  the  Mons 
MS.  the  passage  immediately  following  the  one  quoted 
above  runs  thua :  "  Gais  li  gros  de  la  croix  des  ermites 
fu  peres  Julien."  The  Berne  MS.  has:  "  Glais  li  gros 
de  la  croix  des  ermites  fu  pcras  Julien  le  gros  des  vans 
de  Camaalot."  The  Welsh  translation  has:  "And  the 
name  of  his  father  was  Earl  Evrawg  from  the  head  of 
the  vale  of  Camelot,"  evidently  rendering  from  an  original 
akin  to  the  Berne  and  not  to  the  Mons  text.  Dr.  Evans 
translates  :  "  Gais  li  Gros  of  the  Hermit's  Cross  was  father 
of  Alain  li  Grros,"  substituting,  as  he  has  no  right  to  do, 
a  different  name  from  that  vouched  for  by  both  his  texts. 
He  omita,  it  will  be  seen,  all  reference  to  Camelot.  Doubt- 
less he  feared  undue  encouragement  to  Celtic  partisans. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  which  I  repeat  could  easily  be 
multiplied,  proving  that  Dr.  Evans  knew  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  Berne  and  the  Mons  texts,  knew  the 
former  to  be  the  better  of  the  two,  knew  the  Welsh  transla- 
tion to  agree  with  it  as  a  rule,  it  is  difficult,  save  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  has  really  forgotten  all  about  the  matter,  to 
account  for  his  assertion  that  there  is  not  "a  shadow  of 
foundation"  for  my  statement — a  statement  demonstrably 


correct,  as  to  the  Welsh  representing  an  earlier  form  of 
the  romance  than  the  text  printed  by  Potvin,  unless  he 
wishes  seriously  to  contend  that  the  more  incorrect  text  is 
the  earlier  of  the  two.  The  fact  is,  that  Dr.  Evans  quite 
misapprehends  the  points  at  issue,  largely,  I  take  it, 
because  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  other  scholars. 
Thus  he  complains  that  I  do  not  give  the  "  slightest  reason  " 
for  asserting  the  lateness  of  the  High  Kktory.  But 
{Studies,  p.  64)  I  expressly  refer  to  Birch-Hirschfeld,  who 
not  only  gives  a  full  summary  of  the  romance,  but  also 
{Bie  Sage  vom  Gral,  pp.  135-143)  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
its  relations  to  other  romances  of  the  cycle.  With  the 
result  of  that  analysis  I  agreed  on  the  whole  (though  I 
find  on  the  margin  of  my  Birch-Hirschfeld  a  note  expressly 
dissenting  from  his  contention  that  the  author  of  Perceval 
le  Gallois  knew  and  used  the  Queste) ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  him. 
Whenever  I  dissented  from  Birch-Hirschfeld,  who  repre- 
sented a  view  of  the  cycle  differing  from  the  one  I 
advocated,  I  was  at  great  pains  to  f tdly  set  forth  the 
grounds  of  my  dissent  ;  I  did  not  think  it  needful  to 
particularise  when  we  agreed.  But  upon  Dr.  Evans,  who 
dissents  from  the  views  of  every  one  of  his  predecessors 
without  exception,  it  is  surely  incumbent  to  prove  that 
the  romance  does  really  occupy  that  position  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  legend  which  he  claims  for  it.  Up  to  the 
present  he  has  not  brought  forward  one  single  argument 
in  answer  to  those  by  which  other  scholars  have  sought 
to  establish  the  lateness  of  the  Sigh  History.  What  he 
has  done  is  to  elaborate  a  theory  of  the  legend  which 
undoubtedly  does  require  a  very  early,  if  not  the  earliest, 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  versions  for  the  romance  he  has 
translated.  But  that  theory,  itself  utterly  impossible,  is 
no  argument  in  favour  of  a  contention  that  must  be 
proved  on  quite  different  grounds.  The  assertion  that 
Pride  and  Prejudice  was  written  before  The  Vicar  of  TFaie- 
field  receives  no  support  from  the  contention  that  both 
works  give  an  allegorical  account  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. JDr.  Evans's  general  theory  of  the  Grail  legend  is 
even  more  far-fetched  and  fantastic  than  the  one  I  have 
imagined,  even  less  capable  of  serving  as  support  (o 
critical  opinions  advanced  in  the  teeth  of  every  other 
scholar.  Dr.  Evans  most  unjustly  accuses  me  of  setting 
up  authority  against  facts.  I  never  have  deferred,  never 
shall  defer,  to  authority  unless  it  make  good  to  my  reason 
its  claim  to  be  based  upon  facts.  But  if  I  challenge  the 
authority,  I  thereby  commit  myself  to  disproving  the 
claim ;  whereas  Dr.  Evans  makes  no  attempt  to  disprove 
the  claims  of  his  predecessors,  but  contents  himself  witli 
showing  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  theory,  and 
thereby  imagines  that  he  is  rid  of  them.  I  repeat  once 
again,  and,  I  trust,  finally,  that  until  he  examines  critically 
all  the  romances  of  the  cycle,  and  shows  that  their  evolu- 
tion is  consistent  with  his  theory,  no  scholar  will  treat 
that  theory  as  anything  but  an  amusing  (and  charming) 
example  of  unfettered  imagination. — I  am,  &c., 

August  8,  1899.  Alihed  Nuit. 


Announcements. 


UxDEK  the  title  of  The  Patroness,  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 
will  shortly  publish  a  new  novel  by  G.  M.  George.  This  new 
novel  deals  largely  with  parochial  life  in  Wales,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Welshmen  are  not  idealised. 

Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  in  a  few  days  a  novel  ty 
Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  author  of  A  Voyaije  of  Consvlution. 
The  scene  of  the  book  is  laid  in  Calcutta,  and  the  story  is  told 
with  the  author's  usual  vivacity  and  humour. 


***  Sp^fid^  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume 
of  the  Academy  can  be  supplied  for  Is.  each.  2  he  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  dd.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery-lane, 
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last.    It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  novels  of  the  class  that  we  have  read.'* 

POT-POURRI  from  a  SURREY  GARDEN. 

Jiy    Mrd,   C.  W.  EARLE.     With  an  Appendix  by  Lady  CONSTANCE 

LYTTON.    SEVESTBBNTH  EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  7b,  (id. 

Dean  Hole,  in  an  article  upon  ihe  work  in  the  iV/iVJSr-EA'iVr//  CE\TVRY, 

sp.ys:    "There  is  not  time  for  further  enjoyment  of  this  sweet,  at  icy  *  Pot- 

Pourri*;   no  space  for  further  extract*  from  i-his  clever  and  comprehensive 

book  ;  only  for  two  more  earnest  words  to  the  reader — Btty  tt." 

BOOKS  FOR  SEASIDE  AND  HOLIDAY  READING. 

•."  Messrs  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  will  be  happy  to  send,  post  free  on 
a|)plication,  a  Copy  of  their  CATALOGUE,  containing  a  List  of  2s.,  2s.  6d.i 
Ss.  6d.|  59*1  and  68.  Popular  Novels,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
Miscellaneous  Works, 

Among  ihe  Authors  w^ose  Works  are  comprissd  in  sever Jil  Novel  Series 
are  the  fvllow.vg: — 
James  Payn 
I  Qeorge  dissingr. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
Mrs.  Oliphant 
Tho  Author  of 

■*  Molly  Bawn" 


Rider  Hagcard 
Conan  Doylo 
8.  R.  Crockett 
Henry  Seton  Merri- 
man 


Stanley  J  Weyman    xi»o  Author  of 

F.  Anstey  "John  HerrinK' 


W.  E.  Norris 
Hamilton  Aide 
Anthony  TrollopO 
Mrs.  Qaskoll 
Holme  Loe 
The  Bronto  Sister* 
&c.       &o. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  It  CO.,  U,  Waterloo  Tlacc,  S.W. 
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CHATTO    &    WINDUS'S    NEW    BOOKS. 


JUSTIN  MCCARTHY'S  REMINISCENCES.  Third  Thousand.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait,  24b. 

"Pit'ta,  i-.iinters,  ami  pjliticiHiis ;  ftctoi>.  iictivss.N,  and  uiiveuturcrb  ;  Bubomiaiih,  t'xiles,  ami  n-fuset-s;  editors,  noveli«l»,  and  dramatUtH— hH  pat-s  iu  pro- 
cofcfci-ni  acruaa  Mr.  McC'artliy'y  iiriKht  aud  t-parkJiiiK  pagea.    They  arc  in  truth  u  j^i'mily  company,  a  birikiug  BOrics  ot  pea  pictarea."    Pall  JUall  Gazette. 


FLORIZEL'S  FOLLY.    By  John  Ashton,  Author  of  "  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Qaeen  Anne." 

13  Illustnitioua.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Be.  "  A  fascinating  record Distinctiy  a  book  to  have  in  one's  library." — AVkj  Age. 

TRUE  TALES  of  TRAVEL  and  ADVENTURE.    By  Harry  de  Windt.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3b.  6d. 

•*  Bright,  graphic,  and  amusing  writicg."— IFor/d. 


With 


JASON,  and  OTHER  STORIES.    By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  "Diana  Barrington."    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

3g  6d.  "  Her  new  stories  may  be  pronounced  as  bright  and  as  fresh  as  any  she  has  given  xiB."—Echo, 

WITH  ZOLA  in  ENGLAND.     The  Story  of  his  Exile  told  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.     With  4  Portraita. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3fi.  6.1.  "  The  book  is  a  vivacious  narrative,  interesting  fur  its  manner  ns  well  as  for  its  matter,  aud  interspersed  with  some  of  Ih 

MA»ter*8  luaiiui>UK  ciiticisms  upon  English  life  ana  habits." — Literature.  * 


CHATTO   &    WINDUS'S    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 


By    OR  ANT   ALLEN. 

Btrange  StoricK  This  Mortal  Coil. 


Phitiatia.    I    Babylon, 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckouiug  Hand. 
For  Mnimie's  Sake. 
Under  Sealed  Orders. 
The  Great  Taboo. 
Tho  Devil's  Die. 


The  Tents  of  Bhem. 
At  Msrket  Value. 
Blood  Royal. 
The  Scallywag. 
Damaresq's  Daughter. 
The  DucheBs  of  Powysland 
Ivan  Groet's  Masterpiece. 


By  ROBERT  BARR. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair.  t  A  Woman  Intervenes. 

From  whose  Bourne.  I  Revenge ! 

By   W.   B18ANT   and   J.   RIOE. 


My  Little  Girl. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ready -Money  Mortiboy. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 


With  Harp  and  Crown, 
I  The  Golden  Butterfly. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
I  Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
j  The  Ten  Years'  Tenant.' 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


By   Sir   WALTER    BE8ANT. 


The  Revolt  of  Man. 

The  Captaine"  Room. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

Armorel  of  Lyoncs^c. 

The  City  of  Refuge. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Uerr  Paulus. 

To  Call  Her  Mine, 

The  Holy  Rose. 

The  Ivory  Gate. 

Tlie  Rebel  Queen. 

A  Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Changeling. 

By    ROBERT 

A  Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Swonl, 

The  Martyrdom  of  Made- 
line. 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annau  Water. 

Matt:  a  Story  of  a  Cara- ,  Lady  Kilpatrick, 
van.  I  The  Charlatan. 

By    HALL    CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.     1  The  Deemster. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  | 

By   WILKIE   COLLINS. 


of 


All  Sorts  and  Conditions 
1     of  Men. 

I  The    World    Went   Very 
j      Well  Then. 
I  For  Faith  and  Freedom, 
!  The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 

St.    Katherine's    by   the 
Tower. 

Verbena  Camellia  Stepha- 
notis. 

Beyond    the    Dreams 
Avarice. 

In  Deacon's  Orders. 

The  Master  Craftsman. 

The  Charm :  Plays. 

BUCHANAN. 

The  New  Abelard, 

Fozglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 

Woman  aud  the  Man. 

Red  and  White  Heather. 

Rachel  Dene. 


At)ton-na.   j   Batil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
Arma<lalo.  |  After  Dark, 
No  Name,  i  A  Rogue's  Life 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Tlie  Two  Destinies. 
The  Ha*inttd  Uocel, 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezel^el  b  Daughter. 
The  Black  Kobe, 
"  1  Sav  No." 
The  Dead  Secret. 

By    B.    M 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barriogtou. 
Proper  Pride, 
Interference. 
A  Third  Person. 
A  Family  Likencsi^. 
"To  Let."   I  Mr.  Jervis. 

By  O. 
Commodore  Junk. 
The  New  Mistress. 


Queen  of  Hearts. 
I  My  Miscellanies. 
I  The  MoonsLoue. 
I  Man  and  Wife. 
j  Poor  Mi88  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  J* 
j  The  New  Magdalen. 
i  The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
I  Little  Novels. 
i  T(.e  Legacy  of  Cain, 
!  Heart  and  Science. 
I  The  Evil  Genius. 

Blmd  Love. 
CROKER. 

The  Real  Lady  Hikla. 

Married  or  Single? 

Two  MasterB. 
I  Vaiage  Tales  and  Jungle 
'     Trdgedies. 
.  Beyond  the  Pale. 
'  In      the      Kingdom      uf 
Kerry. 

MANVILLC   PftNN. 

Cursed  by  a  fortune. 
The  Case  of  Aihm  Gray. 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Story  or  Antony  Grace 
Witness  U)  the  Deed. 


The  Tiger  Lily. 
The  White  Virgin. 
A  Fluttered  Dovecote. 

By    HAROLD    FREDERIC. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.        |  The  Lawlon  Girl. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

By    ERNEST    QLANVILLC. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  j  A  Fair  Colonist. 

The  Fossicker.  The  Golden  Rock. 

Tales  frt)m  the  Void.  | 

By    Rev.  8.    BARING-GOULD. 

Eve.  I  Red  Spider, 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Im-  I  Through  a  Keyhole, 
possible,  I 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  IVee, 


By    BRET 

A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate 
ASapphoofGreeuSprings  i 
Colonel  Starbottle" 8  Client 
Gabriel  Couroy.  j   Susy. 
Sally  Dofls. 
Clarence. 
Devil's  Ford. 

By   TIGHE 

'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 
The  Nugeutsof  Ci^rricouua 


HARTE. 

Barker's  Luck. 

A  Prot(^g6e  of  Jack  Ham- 
lin's. 

The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's 

Tho  Crusade  of  the  '*  Ex- 
celsior." 

Three  Partners, 

Tales  of  Ti-ail  and  Town, 


HOPKINS. 

The      Incomplete 
venturer. 


Ad- 


By    Mrs. 

Lady  Veruer's  Flight. 
The  Three  Graces. 
Nora  Creina. 
April's  Lady, 
Peter's  Wife.  [  Lovice, 

By  r. 

Patricia  Kemball, 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
*'  My  Love!  "  {    lone. 
Paston  Cdrew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

By   JUSTIN 

Linley  Rochford, 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Miss  Misanthrope, 
Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


HUNGCRFORD, 

The  Red-Uonse  Mystery. 
The  Professor' sExperiment 
An  Anxious  Moment. 
A  Point  of  Conscience, 
The  Coming  of  Chloe. 

LYNN    LIMTON. 

The  One  Too  Many. 
Dulcie  Bverton. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family, 
The  Atonement  of  Learn 
Dundas. 

McCarthy. 

The  Riddle  Ring, 
The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 
The  Three  Disgraces. 
TheWiiterdale  Neighbours 
My  Enemy  s  Daughter, 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 


By    GEORGE 

Phazi  tastes. 


MAC    DONALD. 

1  Heather  and  Snow. 


By    BERTRAM    MITfORD. 

The  Gun-runner.  I  The  King's  Assegai. 

The     Luck     of     Gerard    RenshawFanning's  Quest 
Ridgeley.  | 

By  D.   CHRISTIE   MURRAY. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

JOi-epd's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire, 

Val  Strange. 

A  Model  l<ather.  |  Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World, 

Cynic  Fortime. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Time's  Revenges, 

A'  Wasted  Crime. 


In  Dire^-t  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o'  Nails. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Persoii  Singular. 
Bob  Mariin's  Litile  Girl, 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
A  Race  for  Millions. 
This  Little  Wor.d. 


By   W.    E.    NORRI8. 

St.  Anne's.  |  Billy  Bellew.  |  Miss  Wentworth's  Idea, 
By   OUiDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 
Strathmore.   j    Chandos.    | 
Under  Two  Flags.  |  Idalia 
Tricotnn.        |    Puck. 
Folle-Farine. 
A  ]>.)g  ot  Flanders. 
Pasca'eL        1    Sigua. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.       I    Friendship. 
Moths.  I    Piptstrello. 


A  Village  Commune. 
In  Maremma.  j  Bimbi. 
"Wftiida.  1  Frescoes. 

Princess  Naprasioo. 
Othmar.  j  Guilderoy 

Syrlin.  |  Rufflno. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Offenders. 
Cecil  Castlemainc's  Gage. 
Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 


By  JAMES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd.  Tho  Canon's  Ward. 

A  County  Family, 

Walter's  Word. 

By  Proxy.  I  Hiph  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof, 

Glow-worm  Tales, 

Holiday  Tasks. 

For  Cash  Only. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories. 

A  Trying  Patient. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker,  i  Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard.  1  Nulma. 


Less   Black   than    We're 

Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The  Talk  of  tho  Town. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Wortl  and  the  Will. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
A  Modern  Dick  Whitiing- 

ton. 


By  CHARLES  READE. 

WoflBugtoQ  ;      and  |  The  Double  Marriago. 


Peg 

Christie  Johnstone. 
The     Cloister    and     the 

Hearth.  [  Mend. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 


Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 


The  Course  of  True  Love ,  Hard  Cash. 
never  did  Run  Smooth  ;    Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 


Singlebeart  and  Double- 
face. 

Autobiography  of  aThief ; 
Jackof  all  Trades;  Hero 
and  Martyr ;  The  Wan- 
dering Heir. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me 
Long. 


A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Tte  Jilt,  and  otlior 
Stories;  and  Good 
Stories  of  Man  and 
Other  Animals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Reaiiana;  and  Bible  Cha- 
racters, 


By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 


Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'slc  Head. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The     Mystery      of      the 

"Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance   of   Jenny 

Harlowo. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 


My  Shipmate  Loui»e, 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  ? 
The  Convict  Ship. 
The  Tale  of  the  Ten, 
Heart  of  Oak, 
The  Last  Entry. 
Alone  on  a   Wide,  Wide 

Sea. 
TheGood  Ship  "  Mohock." 


A  Fellow  of  Trinity, 
The  Junior  Dean. 
Fortune's  Gate, 
To  HtsOwn  Master, 
Orchard  Damerel, 


By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 


The  Master  of  St.  Bene- 
dict's. 
In  the  Face  of  the  World. 
The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 
Gallantry  Bower. 


Without  Love  or  Licence. 
Long  Odds. 
The  Outsider. 


By  HAWLEY  SMART. 


The  Master  of  Rathkel'y. 
Beatrice  and  Benedick. 
A  Racing  Rubber. 


By  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

The  Suicide  Club. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Mark  Twain's  Library  of    The  American  Claimant. 


Humour. 
Mark     Twain's      Choice 

Works. 
A  Tramp  Abroad, 
The  Gilded  Aire. 
Pudd'n-h(ad  Wilson. 
Tom  Sawjer  Abroad. 
The  Innot-ents  Abroad. 
Life  on  iho  Missisdippi 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of 

King  Arthur, 


The  .tl.oiK).(»«»o  Bank-Note. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective. 

The  Stolen  White  Ele- 
phant. 

Roughing  It  and  The 
Innocents  at  Home, 

The  p.  in  ce  and  the  Pauper, 


By  WILLIAM  WSSTALL. 


The  Phantom  City. 
A  Queer  Race. 
Ben  Clough, 
Strange  (Mmes. 
Red  Ryvington. 
The  Old  Factory 

By  EMILE  ZOLA. 


Trurit-Money. 
Sons  of  Belial. 
Her  Two  Millions. 
Nigel  Fortescue. 
Ralph  Norbreck's  Trust. 


The  Fortune  of  the  Rou- 
The  Dram-Shop.      [k'ons. 
The  Fat  and  the  Thin, 
Money.  |  His  Excellency. 


The  Dream. 

The  Downfall. 

Doctor  Pascal.  |  L-jurdos. 

Rome.    I    Paris. 


V  ^'Af  «^*"*^  i'  a  small  SELECTION  onli/.     IW  Novels  at  2s.,  and oth^r prices,  sec  CHATTO  .J-  WINDUS'S  FICTION  CATALOGUE, 
'     '  to  he  had  free  upon  application,, 

London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Maitiu's  Lane,   W.C. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  present  year,  from  the  publishing  point  of 
view,  may  come  to  be  remembered  for  its  traffic  in 
reference  books.  The  public  is  being  saddled  with 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  atlases,  and  the  "  hundred 
best."  The  good  householder  fills  up  a  form,  and  posts 
it.  Next  morning  a  dray  thunders  up,  and  dumps  all 
knowledge  on  his  pavement.  The  "  instalments "  are 
perhaps  a  trifle  wearisome,  but  the  sight  of  the  furniture — 
we  mean  the  books — heartens  him  to  write  his  monthly 
cheque.  In  one  case  the  distinction  between  furniture  and 
books  need  hardly  be  made,  for  a  bookcase,  compounded 
of  the  war-worn  beams  of  one  of  Nelson's  ships,  is  part  of 
an  enterprising  firm's  delivery. 


Various  devices  are  being  adopted  to  mitigate  the 
depression  which  the  buyer  feels  when  he  surveys  his 
new-gotten  volumes.  A  very  quiet  man  of  our  acquaint- 
ance was  electrified  the  other  day  to  find  his  name  in- 
cluded in  a  widely -published  list  of  people  who  had  become 
purchasers  or  hire-purchasers  of  a  colossal  dictionary.  A 
prince  of  the  blood  headed  the  list,  and  the  names  of  a 
duke,  a  dean,  several  major-generals,  a  Colonial  judge, 
and  two  or  three  countesses,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Pay- 
master of  colonial  police,  hustled  his  own.  Meanwhile 
Messrs.  Harper  Bros,  announce  that  they  have  settled 
the  preliminary  plans  of  an  encyclopsodia  which  is  to  be 
larger  than  any  existing  publication  of  the  kind.  This 
is  to  be  an  entirely  new  work. 


Me.  Stephen  Crane  will  be  interested  in  a  new  form  of 
criticism  applied  to  certain  verses  in  his  book.  War  is  Kind. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Critic  suggests  that  the 
lines  in  question  may  be  read  from  bottom  to  top  without 
any  loss,  and  invites  the  reader  to  say  which  of  the 
following  versions  is  right  side  up  without  referring  to  the 
book  : 


Fust  rode  the  knight 

With  spurs,  hot  and  roehiiigr, 

Ever  waving  an  eaj?er  sword, 

"  To  save  my  lady !  " 

Fast  rode  the  knight, 

And  leaped   from    saddle   to 

war. 
Men   of    steel    flickered    and 

gleamed 
Like  riot  of  silver  lights, 
And  the  gold  of  the  knight's 

good  banner 
Still  waved  on  a  castle  wall. 


A  horse, 

Blowing,   staggering,  bloody 

thing, 
Forgotten   at  foot    of    castle 

wall. 
A  horse 
Dead  at  foot  of  casllc  wall. 


Dead  at  foot  of  castle  wall. 

A  horse 

Forgotten  at  foot    of    castle 

wall. 
Blowing,   staggering,   bloody 

thing, 
A  horse. 

Still  waved  on  a  castle  wall. 
And  the  gold  of  the  knight's 

good  banner 
Like  riot  of  silver  lights, 
Men    of    steel    flickered    and 

gleamed 
And    leaped    from   saddle   to 

war. 
Fast  rode  the  knight. 
"  To  save  my  lady  !  " 
Ever  waving  an  eager  sword, 
With  spurs,  hot  and  reeking, 
Fast  rode  the  knight. 


What  are  the  ideal  books  for  children  ?  A  competition 
organised  by  St.  Nicholas  has  resulted  in  the  following 
first-prize  list  of  twenty-five  works  for  a  j'oung  people's 
library  : 


Ivanhoe  (Scott). 

Queutin  Durward  (Scott). 

Pathfinder  (Cooper), 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper). 

Jungle  Book  (Kipling), 

Westward  Ho !  (Kingsley). 

Arabian  Nights. 

The     Rose     and     the     Eing 

(Thackeray). 
Wonder  Book  (Hawthorne). 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Dickens). 
Christmas  Stories  (Dickens). 
Poems  of  Longfellow. 
Works  of  Shakespeare. 
Treasure  Island  (Stevenson). 

The   list   might   be   improve! 
Shakespeare  "  for  children  ? 


Child's     Garden     of     Verses 

(Stevenson). 
Tom     Brown     at     Rugby 

(Hughes). 
Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan). 
Sketch  Bo)k  (Irving). 
The  Man  Without  a  Country 

(Hale). 
Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe). 
Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift). 
Alice  in  Wonderland  (Carroll). 
Uncle  Remus  (Haras). 
Jackanapes  (Ewing). 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 

(Thomps  m). 
Suraly   not    "Woris   cf 


Periiai's  some  of  our  correspondents  would  like  to  tiy 
their  hands  at  framing  a  list  of  the  twelve  most  suitable 
books  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 


We  give  here  a  reproduction  of  the  elevation  of  the 
William  Black  Memorial  Beacon  which  it  is  proposed  to 

erect  at  Duart  Point  near 
the  entrance  to  the  sound 
of  Mull.  Apropos  of 
literary  memorials,  a  con- 
temporary remarks  on  the 
absence  of  the  names  of 
notable  men  of  letters  from 
the  subscription  list  to- 
wards raising  a  fund  to 
place  a  stained-glass  win- 
dow in  memory  of  Jane 
Austen  in  Winchester 
Cathedral.  We  cannot 
explain  this  ;  but  of  forms 
of  monument  a  "  storied 
window  richly  dight  " 
strikes  us  as  being — senti- 
mentally and  by  natural 
__  association — not  the   most 

appropriate  in  this  in- 
stance. Anything  gorgeous  or  oven  impressive  seems  a 
little  out  of  keeping  with  Jane  Austen's  simple  works 
and  ways. 


Hitherto  a  novel  called  If  has  held  the  record  for  a 
brief  title,  but  Miss  Marjorie  Williamson  has  this  week 
beaten  that  record.  She  calls  her  first  book  "I."  We 
have  already  had  She.  Who  will  snap  up  the  remaining 
personal  pronouns  ? 
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America  is  still  true  to  Darid  Ilarum,  wliioh,  we  may 
remark,  was  refused  by  six  publishers  before  Messrs. 
Apploton  accepted  it.  The  followiDg  are  the  six.  books 
vruich  were  most  popular  across  the  Atlantic  during  the 
past  month  : 

David  J/iiriiin.     E.  N.  Westcolt. 

ir/un  Kniyhtho'Hl  Was  in  Flower.     "  E.  Cdskoden." 

Jlichard  Garvfl.     W.  Churchill. 

Red  Itofk.    T.  N.  PiiKe. 

No.  5,  John  street.     R.  Whiteing. 

From  Sea  to  Sea.     E.  Eipliog. 


Miss  Frances  Povteh  Cobbe  recently  offered  to  present 
her  library  to  the  town  of  Barmouth.  After  due  considera- 
tion the  gift  has  been  accepted. 


We  recently  made  reference  to  the  symbolical  mark, 
the  "  Swastika,"  which  is  found  in  each  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's  prose  works.  A  correspondent 
draws  our  attention  to  the  very  scholarly  monograph, 
"The  Swastika,  the  earliest  known  symbol,  and  its 
migrations,"  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  Archicologists,  and  readers  generally, 
will  find  this  very  able  work  full  of  interest.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Annual  Report  (1894)  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  copy  of  which  is  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  and  some  of  the  larger  provincial  iiublic  libraries. 

It  were  monstrous  to  expect  a  poet  to  be  always  at  his 
best,  and  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  "Cruisers,"  contributed  to 
last  Monday's  Morning  Post,  is  hardly  of  his  best.  Its 
eleven  stanzas  form  an  exposition  of  the  functions  of 
cruisers  in  war.  But  this  expository  note  is  hardly  what 
we  love  in  verse ;  it  is  more  suited  to  a  prose  head-note. 
With  the  seventli  stanza,  however,  the  poem  jiropor,  as  we 
conceive  it,  begins,  for  then  Mr.  Kipling  is  no  longer 
explaining  but  is  receiving  and  convoying  impressions. 
Here  are  three  stanzas  : 

Adou  we  return,  being  gathered  agaui, 

Across  the  grey  ridges  all  drabbled  with  raiu— 

Across  the  keen  ridges  all  crispOd  and  curled 

To  join  the  long  dance  rouud  the  curve  of  the  worl  I. 

The  bitter  salt  spin-drift,  the  sun-glare  likewise — 
The  moon  on  white  waters  bewilders  our  eyes 

Where  linking  and  lifting  our  sisters  we  hail 

'Twixt  roll  of  beam-surges  or  wrench  of  head  gale. 

What  see  ye  ?    Their  signals  or  levin  afar  ? 

What  hear  ye  'f    God's  thunder — or  guns  of  our  war  P 
What  make  ye  ?    Their  smokes  or  a  fog-bank  out-blown  't 

What  chase  ye  ?    Their  hghts  or  the  day-star  low  down  'i 

The  town  of  Flint  will  be  full  of  Shakesperean  colour 
on  Monday,  when  Mr.  Benson  will  give,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  an  al  fresco  representation  of 
the  surrender  of  King  Eichard  II.  to  the  Earl  of  Boling- 
broke  in  1399,  Monday  being  the  quincentenary  of  the 
event.  The  stage  on  which  Mr.  Benson  and  his  company 
will  perform  will  have  for  its  background  the  very  castle 
towers  which  frowned  on  the  original  drama.  On  one  side 
the  Flintshire  hills  will  be  seen,  footed  by  the  town,  and 
on  the  other  the  low  valley  where  "  Dava  spreads  her 
wizard  stream." 


The  Committee  which  is  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
National  Bums  Memorial  at  Mauchline  have  had  the 
pawky  ingenuity  to  issue  their  latest  appeal  in  a  set  of 
Burnsian  rhymes  in  which  they  embody  some  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Fund  and  its  present  need. 

At  first  we  hid  a  fairish  start, 

By  tryin'  every  wile  an'  art 

Our  brain  could  frame,  to  reacli  ilk  heart. 

An'  draw  out  cash, 
But  sune  our  trials  cam'  fu'  smart, 

Wi'  muckle  fash. 


The  "Indian  Famine  Fund "  cam'  round, 
To  gie  to  which  a'  folk  were  bound  ; 
Au'  Abdul  Haiiiid,  d d  vile  houud, 

Armenians  slew ; 
For  help,  his  victims  bad  go  id  ground, 

An'  gat  it  too. 

Our  guid  Q'leeu's  Diamond  Jubilee, 
Next  brocht  a  scheme  for  ilk  bavboe 
That  could  be  spared,  an'  band  or  free 

Had  each  tbeir  need ; 
Infirmaries,  lifeboats,  land  an'  sea 

Ssme  special  plead. 

Now  they're  a'  past,  an'  we  has  here 

Gaid  crops,  guid  trade,  and  little  fear 

O"  Strikes,  "  Lockouts,"  this  present  year; 

Then  gie's  a  hand. 
And  help  us  weel  our  feet  to  clear, 

Is  our  demand. 


Meanwhile,  the  collection  at  Mauchline  has  been  en- 
riched by  some  new  relics.  Mrs.  Burns  Hutchinson  has 
presented  the  nursing-chair  in  which^her  grandmother, 
the  poet's  "Bonnie  Jean,"  roared  her  family.  This  chair 
was  made  specially  for  Burns  when  he  removed  to  Ellis- 
land,  and  has  been  preserved  in  the  family  since  his  death. 
Other  relics  have  come  from  the  Riddell  famil3',  with  whom 
Burns  foregathered  so  much  and  quarrelled  so  famously. 
Three  cups  and  saucers,  out  of  which  Burns,  it  is  said, 
drank  tea  in  Mrs.  Eiddell's  drawing-room,  and  a  muffin- 
dish,  will  now  remind  visitors  that  the  poet  of  the  "  peck  o' 
maut "  was  a  gentle  drawing-room  creature  on  occasion. 


The  example  of  the  Indiana  Methodists  who  have  turned 
Mr.  Kipling's  works  out  of  their  Sunday-school  library 
has  been  followed  in  another  Methodist  quarter,  and  the 
dual  catastrophe  has  inspired  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News  to  propound  the  question  :  "Is  Kipling  Profane  ?  " 
and  to  answer  it  himself  in  the  negative.  These  things 
happen  in  August.  As  for  the  Sunday-school  people, 
their  action,  apart  from  their  language,  is  comprehensible 
enough.  A  Sunday-school  library  exists  for  a  definite 
l)urpo3e,  and  tales  of  adventure  and  soldiering  in  which 
the  characters  use  the  strong  language  of  the  forecastle 
and  the  canteen  are  not  the  books  which  anyone  would 
naturally  hand  out  to  small  boys  and  girls  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 


The  matter  might  well  have  been  disposed  of  with  less 
gush  and  spreading  than  are  used  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  News.  For  example,  it  discomforts  a  bookman 
to  read  such  criticism  as  this:  "If  Milton  had  detailed 
the  manners  of  the  cavaliers  in  his  stormy  times,  he  might 
have  done  so  in  the  siveet  language  of  the  oaten  lute. 
But  his  story  would  have  been  only  a  rosy  half-truth,  even 
if  applied  to  some  of  Cromwell's  soldiers.  Only  a  robust 
literary  style,  like  Kipling's,  can  adequately  measure  our 
military  methods  or  set  to  music  the  rough-and-ready 
gossiji  of  the  canteens."  This  uncritical  association  of 
names  and  postulation  of  preposterous  "ifs"  all  about  a 
few  damns !  Milton  could  not  have  drawn  the  manners  of 
rough  soldiers;  had  he  tried,  he  would  not  have  used  the 
sweet  language  of  the  oaten  lute;  and  whatever  he  had 
produced,  it  would  not  have  been  a  "rosy  half-truth." 
Yet  Milton's  prose  stjde  was  one  of  the  most  robust  in 
literature.     Ah,  well,  these  things  are  written  in  August. 

The  new  musical  criticism  is  fruitful  in  surprises.  Thus, 
in  an  article — a  clever  fantastic  article — on  Mr.  Henry 
Wood  in  the  current  Dome,  "Israfel"  writes:  "In  sheer 
charm  and  intimacy  of  emotion,  Henry  Wood,  with  his  quite 
feminine  intuition  and  his  incomprehensively  Slavonic  fire, 
is  unrivalled.  He  has  an  absolute  monopoly  of  sympathy, 
and  his  sense  of  pathos  is  most  womanly,  sincere,  and 
exquisite.  Moreover,  he  has  now  and  then  a  seductive 
langour  upon  him,  a  something  whicli  gives  a  remote 
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■witchery  to  his  art,  that  lies  on  his  art  as  the  dew  on  a 
flower.  .  .  .  Who  could  play  the  whimsical  Casse- Noisette, 
that  we're  all  so  tired  of,  so  daintily  as  Henry  Wood? 
With  the  Trepak  he  gives  us  a  thrill  of  excitement  com- 
parable to  that  which  we  feel  when  we  see  Tod  Sloan  win 
by  a  short  head."     Well! 


We  have  received  a  newly  issued  catalogue  of  pictures 
in  the  Birmingham  Museum  and  Art  Gallery.  It  is  a 
substantial  book  of  over  200  pages,  containing  fifty  first- 
rate  illustrations,  and  it  is  issued  at  sixpence.  Nothing 
like  it  has  been  attempted  by  the  National  Gallery, 
the  Tate  Gallery,  and  other  London  institutions.  We 
suppose  that  most  people  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go 
to  Birmingham  to  see  a  really  representative  collection  of 
the  works  of  David  Cox. 


Ix  noticing  the  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  Eobert 
Stephen  Hawker  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  able  to  give 
only  a  slight  line  portrait  of  this  remarkable  man.  The 
much    more    satisfactory  portrait  here   reprodxiced  will. 


ROBERT   STEPnEX  HAWKEK. 

therefore,  interest  our  readers.  It  forms  the  frontispiece 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould's  Vicar  of 
Morwenstow,  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Methuen.  That  it 
exists  at  all  is  somewhat  remarkable,  because  for  many 
years  the  old  man  had  refused  to  be  photographed.  He 
had  even  told  his  biographer  that  he  would  have  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone  the  words :  "  Here  lies  the  man  who  was 
never  photographed."  However,  in  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life  Hawker's  views  changed,  and  many  will  be  glad 
that  his  features  are  not  lost  to  us. 


The  charming  little  dialogue  on  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Poverty "  which  Max  O'Rell  contributes  to  the  JVorth 
American  Review  is  not  less  charming  because  it  so  keenly 
reminds  one  of  Cousin  Bridget's  protestations  to  Elia. 
Max  O'ReU's  "  wife  "  says  : 

"  I  will  tell  you  this :  happy  as  I  am  now,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  was  not  happier  still  when  we  were  quite  poor, 
pulling,  struggling  together,  hand  in  hand.  I  have  never 
dreaded  poverty ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  enjoyed  it,  loved 
it  by  your  side.  To  poverty  I  owe  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life,    Do  you  remember,  for  instance,  how  we  enjoyed 


the  play  when,  once  a  month,  obscure,  unknown  to  every- 
body, we  went  to  the  upper  circle  ?  Wasn't  it  lovely  ? 
And  how  we  often  yawn  now,  once  a  week  iu  the  stalls  ! 
.  .  .  Wo  were  not  overfed  in  those  days.  You  cannot 
enjoy,  even  appreciate,  anything  intellectual  after  a  dinner 
of  six  or  eight  courses ;  you  are  only  fit  for  a  pantomime 
or  a  music-hall.  And  that's  why  those  pathetic  forms  of 
entertainment  are  so  successful  now.  Why,  look  at  the 
people  in  the  boxes,  indifferent,  half  sulky,  lifting  their 
eyebrows  and  staring  their  eyes  out — like  that — awftd  !  " 

Bridget's  views  were  the  same.      They  occur,    as   every 
Elian  knows,  in  the  inimitable  essay,   "  Old  China"  : 

"  You  are  too  proud  to  see  a  play  anywhere  now  but  in 
the  pit  or  boxes.  Do  you  remember  where  it  was  we  used 
to  sit  when  we  saw  '  The  Battle  of  Hexham '  and  '  The 
Surrender  of  Calais,'  and  Bannister  and  Mrs.  Bland  in 
'  The  Children  in  the  Wood ' — when  we  squeezed  out  our 
shilling  apiece  to  sit  three  or  four  times  in  a  season  in  tho 
one-shilling  gallery — when  you  felt  all  the  time  that  you 
ought  not  to  have  brought  me — and  more  strongly  I  felt 
obligation  to  you  for  having  brought  me,  and  the  pleasure 
was  the  better  for  a  little  shame.  You  used  to  say  that 
the  gallery  was  the  best  place  of  all  for  enjoying  a  play 
socially.  .  .  .  Now  we  can  only  pay  our  money  and  walk 
in.  You  cannot  see,  you  say,  in  the  galleries  now.  I  am 
sure  we  saw  and  heaid  well  enough  then  ;  but  sight  and 
all,  I  think,  is  gone  with  our  poverty." 


What  is  literary  malaria  ?  This  affection  of  the  brain 
is  lightly  diagnosed  by  Mrs.  Earle  in  the  American  Book 
Buyer.  Literary  malaria  is  the  state  of  strain  and 
bewilderment,  involving  an  inability  to  do  creative  work, 
which  is  brought  about  by  poring  on  old  books  in  search 
of  local  colour  and  illuminating  facts.  It  is  a  disease  most 
incident  to  historical  novelists.  The  preliminary  dive  into 
history  may  be  delightful,  but  the  result  is  that  the  brain 
is  fretted  by  the  search,  especially  by  defeat  in  the  search  ; 
and  the  result  of  digging  in  this  humus  of  decayed  litera- 
ture is  a  "fever  an'  ague  "  of  the  mind.  The  material  is 
there,  and  it  sends  up  exhalations  that  seem  of  themselves 
to  form  shapes  and  dramas  that  only  require  the  aid  of  the 
pen  to  record  them.  But  a  subtle  undermining  of  the 
executive  power  of  the  brain  has  been  going  on,  and  the 
old  musty  styles,  which  will  never  do  for  modem  readers, 
go  singing  through  the  brain  and  obsess  it. 

Thus,  says  Mrs.  Earle,  the  historical  novelist  is  apt  to 

forget  the  real  values  of  language,  and,  when  he  begins  to 
execute  the  story  which  thrilled  him  as  its  outlines  took 
form,  he  finds  all  bis  sentences  bedecked  with  participial  and 
prepositional  qualifications.  "Then,"  he  writes,  "  seeing 
the  Indian  lurking  behind  a  tree,  and,  knowing  that  no 
mercy  could  be  expected  from  such  a  ruthless  adversary, 

with  a  beating  heart^ "     He  stops  and  takes  another 

piece  of  paper,  feeling  that,  with  so  many  encumbrances  to 
carry  along  with  it,  his  sentence  will  never  reach  the  fact 
it  started  for.  Next  time,  perhaps,  the  overweight  of 
adverbs  which  have  been  forced  upon  his  mind  escape  into 
the  text,  and  not  a  step  can  his  sentences  take  without  a 
fringe  of  "li/'a"  flapping  on  each  side  of  thein,  like  the 
fly -net  on  a  horse. 

We  doubt  not  that  this  is  a  real  experience  with  many 
novelists,  and  very  charmingly  and  deftly  it  is  described 
by  Mrs.  Earle.  Only  a  week  or  two  ago,  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Caskoden's  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Floicer,  we  made 
some  remarks  which  agree  with  Mrs.  Earle's  conclusion — 
viz.,  that  "the  writer  who  wishes  to  interpret  the  charac- 
ters and  interests  of  the  past  must  keep  close  to  the 
characters  and  interests  of  to-day ;  for  life  is  at  all  times 
the  same,  and  is  the  only  absolute  specific  for  malaria 
of  the  mind." 


No  happier  literary  parallel  could  be  found  than  the  one 
which  Mr.  Percy  J.    Harding    contributed   to   the    Daily 
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y«ws,  on  Wednesday,  apropos  of  the  trial  at  llennes. 
Who  does  not  reinemher  the  paper  with  the  copy  of 
verses  which  the  White  Rabbit  picked  up : 

"Arc  thoy  iu  the  prisouer's  handwriting?"  asked 
another  of  the  jurymen. 

"  No,  they're  not,"  said  the  White  Rabbit,  "  and  that's 
the  queerest  thing  about  it."  (The  jury  all  looked 
puzzled.) 

"  He  must  have  imitated  somebody  else's  hand,"  said 
the  King.     (The  jury  all  brightened  up  as^ain.) 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Knave,  "  I  didn't 
write  it,  and  they  can't  prove  that  I  did  :  there's  no  name 
signed  at  the  end." 

"If  you  didn't  sign  it,"  said  the  King,  "that  only 
makes  the  matter  worse.  You  must  have  meant  some 
mischief,  or  else  you'd  have  signed  your  name  like  an 
honest  man." 

There  was  a  general  clapping  of  hands  at  this :  it  was 
the  first  really  clever  thing  the  King  had  said  that  day. 

"That  proves  his  guilt,  of  course,"  said  the  Queen  :  "  so, 
off  with " 

Everything,  it  seems,  may  be  found  in  Shakespeare  and 
Lewis  Carroll. 


Bibliographical. 

The  appearance  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  croquet  reminds 
one  of  the  remarkable  revival  of  that  most  innocent  (if  not 
most  inane)  of  games.  It  seems  an  age  since  the  late  Mr. 
Cholinondeley  Pennell  wrote  and  published  his  "piece" 
abcut  croquet,  beginning : 

Most  croquet  is  cheating. 
Most  roquet  mere  folly. 

And  yet  we  know 

Some  Mlea  and  beaux 
Who  fancy  it's  most  jolly. 

There  is  an  allusion  in  one  of  his  stanzas  to  "  Balmorals," 
which  dates  the  "  piece  "  with  some  approach  to  accuracy. 
I  do  not  remember  any  other  notable  "  pome  "  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  game.  There  is,  of  course,  Frederick  Locker's 
description  of  it,  in  Mr.  Flacid's  Flirtation,  as  "  a  dainty  but 
difficult  sport  in  its  way,"  with  the  accompanying  couplet: 

Thus  I  counsel  the  stage  who  to  play  at  it  stoops, 
Belabour  thy  neighbour,  and  spoon  through  thy  hoops. 

80  far,  however,  Cholmondeley  Pennell  is  par  excellence  the 
laureate  of  the  pastime. 

Mr.  Kipling,  it  seems,  has  bought  back  the  copyright 
of  his  Departmental  Bittiet,  so  far  as  England  and,  I  sup- 
pose, India  are  concerned ;  but  how  about  the  numerous 
copies  of  the  work  which  must  stiU  be  reposing  upon 
private  library  shelves  in  this  country  ?  Is  Mr.  Kipling 
inclined  to  buy  these  up?  Some  of  us,  I  am  sure,  would 
not  be  inclined  to  part  with  our  possession — not  because 
the  Ditties  are  very  notable  effusions  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  but  because  they  were  the  first 
things  from  Mr.  Kipling's  pen  that  came  before  the 
English  reader,  and  they  are  therefore  biographically  in- 
teresting. The  third  edition  was  circulated  in  England  in 
1888.  Uj  own  copy  is  of  the  fourth  edition  ("with 
additional  poems")  and  dated  1890.  The  book,  as  most 
people  know,  was  published  hero  by  W.  Thacker  &  Co., 
as  agents  of  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.,  Calcutta.  It  at  leaat 
revealed,  in  parts,  an  individuality,  and  prepared  one,  so 
to  speak,  for  the  Tales.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Mr. 
Kipling  is  not  going  to  suppress  the  Ditties  altogether. 
The  rhythmic  preface,  for  example,  is  much  too  Kiplingish 
to  be  lost.  *^ 

I  saw  it  stated  the  other  day,  in  a  quarter  usually  trust- 
worthy, that  Prof.  Edward  Dowden  had  undertaken  to 
edit  the  text  of  Shakespeare's  plays  for  Messrs.  Methuen. 
I  gather,  however,  that  what  Dr.  Dowden  has  really 
undertaken  is  the  general  supervision  of  an  edition  of  the 
plays.  He  will  edit  tlie  opening  volume,  which  will  bo 
devoted  to  "  Hamlet,"  but  I  gather  that  he  will  not  bo 


responsible  for  all  the  volumes  of  the  series.  If  this  be 
so,  I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry,  for  a  complete  "  Dowden 
Shakespeare"  is  a  thing  to  wish  for.  The  Professor's 
Ifind  and  Art  0/  Shakespeare,  issued  in  1875,  was  for  very 
many  students  of  the  Bard  a  landmark  on  their  journey. 
It  owed,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  to  its  author's  familiarity 
with  German  criticism  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  very 
suggestive  and  stimulating,  for  all  that.  Then,  what  a 
boon  and  a  blessing  to  Qiousands  was  the  Professor's 
Shakespeare  Primer !  His  more  recent  work  as  editor  of 
the  Sonnets,  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  and  so  forth,  is  within 
the  memory  of  all  but  the  youngest  of  us. 

The  volume  on  American  Literature  in  the  series  of 
Literary  Histories  edited  by  Mr.  Gosse  and  published  by 
Mr.  Heinemann  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  W.  P. 
Trent.  That  gentleman's  name  is  hardly  a  household 
word  in  England  ;  yet  some  of  his  publications  have  found 
their  way  to  this  country.  Of  these,  the  one  of  most 
general  interest  is  his  edition  of  certain  tales  by  Poe, 
included  last  year  in  the  "Eiverside  Literatiire  "  series. 
Before  that  came  a  volume  of  studies  of  Southern  Statesmen 
of  the  Old  Regime,  which,  again,  was  preceded  by  "  a  study 
of  the  Gilmer  Letters  and  an  account  of  the  English  Pro- 
fessors obtained  by  Jefferson  for  the  University  of  ^'ir- 
ginia,"  to  which  the  author  gave  the  title  of  English 
Culture  in  Virginia.  So  long  ago  as  1881  Prof.  Trent 
contributed  to  the  "  American  Men  of  Letters  "  series  a 
monograph  on  William  Gilmore  Simms,  another  American 
worthy  with  whom  the  English  reader  is  not  too  well 
acquainted. 

Life  is  to  be  made  more  beautiful  for  us  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  sort  of  album  of  portraits  of  "stars"  of  the 
music-hall  attired  in  "character."  And  really,  this  kind 
of  thing  has  been  done  so  freely  for  the  "  legitimate  " 
stage  that  it  is  only  fair  that  the  "  artists  "  of  the  "  halls  " 
should  have  what  they  would  call  "a  look  in."  Such 
men  as  Albert  Chevalier  and  Gus  Elen  have  as  much  right 
to  be  dubbed  "artist"  as  any  actor  has.  And  yet  how 
little  (apart  from  fiction)  has  been  written  about  their 
engaging  performances.  Some  nine  years  ago  there 
came,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  Masic-IIall  Land :  an  Account  of  the  Xatives,  but 
it  had  not  the  air  of  being  written  by  an  expert.  The 
music-hall  has  had  its  bards,  but  no  historian  or  critic  of 
authority. 

I  notice  that  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  promise  a  new 
edition  of  The  Choice  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe — that 
edition  to  which  a  translation  of  Charles  Beaudelaire's 
essay  is  prefixed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  volume 
has,  in  its  time,  done  more  for  the  popularity  of  Poe  in 
England  than  any  other  edition  of  his  Works,  however 
splendid.  It  was  published  in  1872  by  John  Camden 
Hotten,  and  claimed  to  be  the  most  nearly  complete 
edition  that  had  so  far  been  issued  over  here,  including 
as  it  did  "some  critical  essays  which  will  be  new  to 
English  readers."  The  English  editions  of  the  poems, 
tales,  and  essays  have  since  been  legion ;  but  Hotten's 
(which  may  have  been  edited  by  Henry  Curwen,  who 
translated  the  essay  by  Beaudelaire)  still  remains  {m» 
judice)  the  best  one-volume  collection  in  the  market. 

To  what  extent  has  Marcus  Clarke,  at  this  moment,  a 
vogue  in  these  islands  ?  His  widow  and  his  son  are  among 
us,  and  are  credited  with  a  desire  to  dispose  of  some 
unprinted  work  of  his.  In  1897  one  of  our  publishing 
firms  gave  us  his  Stories  of  Australia  in  tin  Early  Days, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  we  had  from  another  firm  a 
re-issue  of  his  Australian  Tales  of  tlu  Bush,  with  a  memoir 
by  Hamilton  MacKinnon.  Heavy  Odds  had  come  in  189(), 
and  Chidiock  Tichbourne  in  1893.  Such  is  the  indifference 
of  the  public  to  distinguishing  Christian  names  that  I 
believe  Marcus  Clarke  is  often  confounded  with  Charles 
Cai-los  Clarke,  the  author  of  Which  is  the  Winner  ?  and 
other  sporting  novels. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

Daniel  and  Drayton. 

Selections  from  the  Poetry  of  Savucel  Daniel  and  Michael 
Drayton.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Eev. 
H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.     (Dent.     Is.  6d.) 

This  little  volume  could  have  found  no  better  editor 
than  Mr.  Beeching ;  who,  at  home  as  he  is  among  all 
poets,  is  never  more  at  home  than  in  dealing  with  the 
Elizabethans  and  their  immediate  successors.  We  have 
had  no  reprint  in  these  days  of  reprints  of  either  Daniel 
or  Drayton,  save  Mr.  BuUen's  expensive  and  now  scarce 
selections  from  the  latter  poet.  Needing  a  text-book  for 
his  Oxford  pupils,  Mr.  Beeching  was  moved  to  undertake 
the  present  volume.  His  selections  are  judicious,  and  his 
introduction  a  thoroughly  understanding  piece  of  criticism. 
The  reader  of  modest  means  may  now  see  for  himself 
what  minor  poets  were  like  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  both  these  poets  are  representative  minor 
singers,  in  that  terminal  period  of  the  Elizabethan  school 
which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  seventeenth  century 
poetry,  with  its  Donne,  Crashaw,  Cowley,  and  the  Cavalier 
lyrists.     And  both  are  weU.  worth  better  knowledge. 

To  indulge  our  own  predilection,  we  wiU  reverse  Mr. 
Beeching's  order,  and  speak  first  of  Drayton.  More  for- 
tunate than  Daniel,  he  is  known  to  every  schoolboy  (not 
merely  him  too  famous  in  Macaulay's  pages)  by  the 
rousing  Ballad  of  Agincourt ;  yet,  unfortunate  enough,  he  is 
further  known  in  literary  histories  chiefly  as  the  author  of 
that  very  fearsome  production  —  the  Polyolhion.  Not 
twenty  Charles  Lambs  could  get  any  unleisured  man  to 
read  it.  In  reality  he  is  one  of  the  most  masculine  and 
individual  among  our  minor  poets.  Whatever  he  does  is 
burly,  forthright,  with  a  true  English  independence. 
Other  ways  may  be  better,  he  seems  to  say,  but  he  will  do 
things  his  own  way.  And  his  own  way  is  mostly  worth 
doing. 

Yet  Drayton,  it  must  grudgingly  be  confessed,  is  a 
clumsy  workman.  Like  most  clumsy  workmen  who  have 
something  to  say,  he  offends  by  awkward  or  downright 
imintelligible  ellipses.  Clumsy  workmen  who  have  nothing 
to  say  sin  in  quite  other  fashion.  But  inexpert  craftsmen 
who  are  full  of  matter  almost  invariably  try  to  bring  their 
matter  within  metrical  compass  by  the  omission  of  connect- 
ing words — what  is  technically  called  ellipsis.  It  takes  a 
great  artist  to  use  ellipsis  well.  Shakespeare  is  a  master 
of  it ;  yet  even  Shakespeare  sometimes  faults  by  excessive 
and  crabbed  ellipsis.  Donne,  a  very  pregnant  writer,  who, 
like  Drayton,  is  not  a  good  craftsman,  is  full  of  violent 
and  knotty  ellipses.  But  he  has  at  least  the  palliation  that 
his  ellipses  are  scholarly,  and  result  from  an  indiscreet 
imitation  of  the  Latin,  where  the  inflected  character  of  the 
language  permits  bold  ellipsis  inadmissible  to  an  uninflected 
language  like  the  English.  Drayton's  ellipses  are  not 
scholarly  ;  they  are  thoroughly  indigenous  and  awkward, 
as  well  as  crabbed  ;  the  mere  untaught  expedients  of  a 
man  who  finds  it  difficult  to  shepherd  his  thick-coming 
ideas  into  the  strait  pen  of  a  defined  stanza.  For  this 
reason — whether  or  not  he  be  at  his  best  poetically — he  is 
least  clumsy  in  expression  where  he  employs  continuous 
metre  (as  in  his  pastorals)  which  permits  him  to  take  what 
compass  he  pleases  in  his  utterance — gives  him,  in  fact, 
room  to  turn  round  in.  And  Drayton,  like  the  sturdy, 
strong,  not  unbovine  Anglo-Saxon  lie  is,  needs  a  good  deal 
of  room  to  turn  round  in.  This  lack  of  adroitness  hampers 
him  in  his  sonnets,  which  abound  in  lumbering  and  (juite 
unclassical  ellipses,  making  them  difficult  reading.  He  is 
still  more  clod -paced  in  his  Odes,  and  other  poems  written 
in  brief  stanzas  of  curt  lines.  Yet  he  is  curiously  fond  of 
such  measures — doubtless  from  his  instinctive  love  of 
pregnancy.     His  virile  abundance  of  idea  well   'lualifies 


him  for  these  stem,  short  metres — indeed,  almost  calls  for 
them.  But  unluckily  his  indexterity  of  execution  no  less 
disqualifies  him.  He  is  like  a  man  of  pithy  temperament 
but  thick  utterance.  So  that  most  readers  had  better  take 
refuge  in  his  pastorals,  with  their  charming  simplicity  and 
flowing  expression.  Those  only  who  are  willing  to  wrestle 
with  maladroit  and  knotty  expression  for  the  sake  of 
masculine  substance — whose  teeth  are  sound  enough  to 
crack  a  tough  nut  for  the  sake  of  a  nutritious  kernel — 
should  adventure  upon  the  sonnets  and  the  poems  in  curt 
stanza  form.  He  declares  in  one  fine  sonnet  that  his 
mistress  has  made  the  dumb  to  speak — in  causing  him  to 
write.  Whether  he  were  really  first  urged  to  write  by 
love  or  not,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  he  did  to  some  extent  com- 
pose i)i'-jifd  Minerva — driven  on  by  an  inward  heat,  in  spite 
of  a  native  obtuseness  of  utterance. 

Yet  this  poet,  whom  we  have  in  effect  compared  to  a 
broad-shouldered  Saxon  farmer,  needing  much  room  to 
"come  about"  (in  nautical  phrase),  can  be  delightfully 
dainty  on  occasion,  full  of  pretty  fancy — nay,  even  a  certain 
arch  caprice.  So  it  was  with  rough  old  Ben,  but  Jonson 
had  a  classic  elegance  and  accomplishment  in  his  lighter 
moods,  which  is  lacking  to  the  less  learned  Drayton. 
Charming  is  the  fancy  and  whimsy  of  "  Nymphidia," 
Draj  ton's  mock-heroic  fairy  poem.  Hark  how  the  very 
metre  seems  to  trip  along  on  little  feet,  most  apt  for  a  fay 
story  : 

Hence  shadows,  seeming  idle  shapes. 

Of  little  frisking  elves  and  apes 

To  earth  do  make  their  wanton  scapes, 

As  hope  or  pastime  hastes  them  ; 
Which  maids  think  on  the  hearth  they  see 
When  fires  well-near  consumed  be, 
There  dancing  fays  by  two  and  three, 

Just  as  their  fancy  oasts  them. 

He  has,  indeed,  a  happy  instinct  for  minor  metres  ; 
witness  the  most  graceful  measure  of  the  song  in  "  The 
Shepherd's  Sirena."  Pity  it  is  these  things  are  flawed  at 
intervals  by  his  awkward  twists  of  expression.  His 
pastorals  have  a  sweet  and  clean  rusticity  about  them,  if 
they  lack  the  downright  realism  of  Allan  Ramsay,  and  are 
full  of  the  open  air.  Old  Walton  might  have  quoted  his 
praise  of  fishing  in  the  "  Sixth  Nymphal."  There  is  much 
that  is  fine  in  the  ode  "To  the  Virginian  Voyage,"  with 
its  projjhecy  fulfilled  so  splendidly  in  later  times : 

And  in  regions  far, 

8uch  heroes  bring  ye  forth 

As  those  from  whom  we  came  ; 

And  plant  our  name 
Under  that  star 
Not  known  unto  om-  North. 

One  sonnet  of  Drayton's  is  famous:  "Since  there's  no 
help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part."  But  the  others  are  by 
no  means  so  vastly  inferior,  for  all  the  faults  we  have 
already  noted  in  them.  We  tliink  more  highly  of  them, 
indeed,  than  Mr.  Beeching  does.  Manly  and  full-sounding 
is  this,  for  example : 

Why  should  your  fair  eyes  with  such  sovereign  grace 

Disperse  their  rays  on  every  vulgar  spirit, 

Whilst  I  in  darkness  in  the  self-same  place 

Get  not  one  glance  to  recompense  my  merit  f 

80  doth  the  ploughman  gaze  the  wandering  star. 

And  only  rest  contented  with  the  light, 

That  never  learned  what  constellations  are, 

Beyond  the  bent  of  his  unknowing  sight. 

O,  why  should  beauty,  custom  to  obey, 

To  their  gross  sense  apply  herself  so  ill ! 

Would  God  I  were  as  ignorant  as  they, 

When  I  am  made  unhappy  by  my  skill ; 
Only  compelled  on  this  poor  good  to  boast, 
Heavens  are  not  kind  to  them  that  know  them  most. 

Daniel  resembles  Drayton  only  in  manliness.  His  style 
is  very  different,  extremely  clear  and  carefully  finished. 
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Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  both  admired  the  openness 
and  simplicity  of  his  diction.  His  characteristic  vein  is 
tliat  of  grave  and  dignified  reflection.  Perhaps  his 
thought  is  not  always  so  deep  as  Mr.  Beaching  would 
have  it ;  there  may  be  more  than  a  touch  of  conventional 
moralising  about  it,  as  about  Wordsworth  himself.  Words- 
worth borrowed  from  tlie  "  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of 
Cumberland  "  the  final  couplet : 

I'oless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man ! 

He  was  fond  of  such  borrowings,  and  did  not  always 
acknowledge  them,  as  he  has  done  in  this  case.  That 
threat  close  of  a  great  sonnet : 

■Who  are  to  judge  of  danger,  which  they  fear, 
And  honoiu:,  which  they  do  not  understand ; 

is  taken  literally  from  Sir  Fulke  Grreville,  without  statement 
of  the  fact.  In  sententiousness  lies  much  of  Daniel's 
merit;  though  in  "Hjrmen's  Triumph"  we  have  beauty  with 
no  lack.  But  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  him  in  this 
book  is  the  chorus  from  "  Cleopatra."  Its  severe  and  even 
language,  its  elevated  thought,  the  stately  movement  and 
cunning  structure  of  the  verse,  all  leave  an  impression  of 
high  admiration.  The  final  stanza  may  fairly  be  called 
great : 

O  then,  all-seeing  Ught, 

High  President  of  heaven, 

You  Magistrates,  the  stars, 

Of  that  eternal  court 

Of  Providence  and  Eight, 

Are  these  the  bounds  ye  have  given, 

Th'  untranspassable  bars 

That  limit  pride  so  short  ?' 

Is  greatness  of  this  sort, 

That  greatness  greatness  mars. 

And  wracks  itself,  self -driven 

On  rocks  of  her  own  might  ? 

Doth  Order  order  so 

Disorder's  overthrow  ? 

The  closeness  of  both  thought  and  expression  is  here  so 
great  that  it  needs  more  than  one  reading  to  understand 
the  lines,  though  the  language  is  precise  enough.  And 
in  other  places  a  like  reason  makes  Daniel  not  quite  iiuent 
reading,  in  spite  of  his  clear  diction  and  structure.  But 
he  is  a  worthy  companion  to  Drayton,  with  whom  he  makes 
a  happy  contrast.  We  could  well  do  with  more  such 
hanly  little  reprints  of  the  older  poets. 


An  Essayist  in  the  Stocks. 

MjiUaigne:  Etudes  et  Fragments.  (Eavre  Posthume  publiee 
par  les  Soins  de  M.  Auguste  Salles.  Preface  de 
M.  Emile  Faguet.     (Paris:  Hachette.) 

EvEE  since  the  foundation  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  fate  has 
been  jealous  of  magna  opera.  It  is  melancholy,  but  there- 
fore not  surprising,  to  learn  that  the  studies  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  directed  by  the  late  Prof.  Guizot  towards  the 
achievement  of  a  grand  definitive  edition  of  Montaigne's 
"Essais,"  were  unfruitful  as  far  as  their  main  object  was 
concerned.  But  what  M.  Faguet,  in  a  long  preface,  is 
pleased  to  call  a  "  trcs  beau  livre  "  has  been  compiled  by 
Prof  Auguste  Salles  out  of  the  snippets  in  Guizot's 
laboratory.  Ijet  us  not  be  mistaken.  The  book  is  "  tres 
beau  "  in  the  sense  of  attaining  an  almost  axiomatic  neat- 
ness of  expression  and  as  the  fulmination  of  a  generous 
pro-Christian  mind  against  the  imperturbability  of  a 
selfish  sceptic;  but  it  is  feverish  and  iterative.  It  nags 
at  Montaigne,  as  it  were.  Moreover,  while  Guizot  is 
turning  Montaigne's  wisdom  inside  out  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  Sainte-Bouve  (should  he  be  looking  on),  he  seems 
all  the  time  to  be  puzzled  as  to  the  identity  of  his  victim. 
"  What  was  Montaigne  ?  "  we  ask,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
reply  is  amazing.  He  was  "  caractcre  dotrempo  plutot 
ixue  corrompu  "  (p.  42) ;  "  conscience  oyeilloe  et  cnervoe  " 


(p.  52) ;  "  un  Ecclosiaste  gascon  "  (p.  57);  "un  Qirondin 
conservateur "  (p.  63);  "un  pessimiste  et  un  degoutc  en 
belle  humeur  "  (p.  123) ;  "  un  positiviste  reveur  "  (p.  131) ; 
"un  endormeur"  (229).  Besides  that  he  was  "un 
aventureux  et  un  habile,  un  inventeur  prime-sautier  et  un 
styliste  minutieux,"  and,  shocking  to  state!  he  was  "une 
des  maitresses  plutot  qu'un  des  maitres  de  I'esprit 
fran<,ai8"  (p.  252).  Ask,  "Who  was  Montaigne?"  and  Prof. 
Guizot  is  equally  communicative.  He  was  "  une  espiice  de 
Goethe  superficiel "  (p.  40) ;  "  un  Socrate  incomplet  et 
infucond"  (p.  160);  "  un  Plutarque  libertin"  (p.  162); 
"  le  saint  Fran<;ois  de  Sales  des  esprits  profanes  et  moyens  " 
(p.  171)  He  was  also  "cette  Celimcne  gasconne  dont 
nous  sommes  tous  amoureux  "  (p.  165) ;  he  was  even  the 
"  Hamlet "  of  France  (p.  245).  Now  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  cleverness  of  much  of  this.  "  A  pessimist  in  a 
good  humour."  Could  anything  be  better  ?  But  a  steady 
daylight  were  better  than  so  many  flashes  of  lightning. 

Montaigne  had  the  effect  on  Prof.  Guizot  of  a  chameleon, 
in  a  closet  with  looking-glasses  on  every  side,  who  is  so 
dazzled  by  the  number  of  his  images  that  he  doesn't  know 
himself.  The  Professor,  en  revanche,  sternly  determines  to 
bring  his  man  down  to  a  very  common  level.     As  thus : 

Montaigne  dit  daus  ses  Essais  eu  parlant  de  ses  enfants  : 
"  J'en  ai  perdu  eu  nourrice  deux  on  trois,  sinon  sans 
regret,  an  moius  sans  facherie."  O  Montaigne  1  voila  un 
mot  qui  ne  te  fait  point  honneur  I  II  eut  mieux  valu  ne 
savoir  pas  faire  une  distinction  subtile  entro  la  facherie  et 
le  regret,  et  savoir  plus  exactement  le  compte  de  tes  enfants 
morte. 
And  again  : 

Bacon  dit  quelque  part  que  si  Lucreoe  avait  vu  la  Saint- 

Barthelemy,  il  serait  devenu  cent  fois  plus  athce  qu'il  ne 

I'etait.     Eh,   bien !     Montaigne    I'tait    plus    flegmatique : 

il  a  vu  la  Saint-Barthulemy,  et  elle  ne  lui  a  pas  arrache  un 

cri. 

He  was  a  snob,    insinuates  the  Professor;    otherwise 

why  did  he  write  on  the  Ephemerides  of  his  family  that 

his   father   was  "  anterrt'   a '  Montaigne,   au  tumbeau  de 

ses  ancctres,"  since  the  deceased  was  the  first  of  his  race  to 

be  interred  there  ':* 

You  incline  to  think  Montaigne  was  impartial  ?  First 
swallow  this :  "En  politique  Montaigne  n' avait  gucre 
qu'une  idee  nette  et  juste."  Then  this:  "Montaigne 
est  le  representant  de  I'impartialite  qui  n'aboutit  pas  et  ne 
sert  a  rien." 

At  any  rate,  you  hold  by  Montaigne's  style?  "By 
all  means,"  says  the  Professor  in  effect : 

Cette  puissance  miraculeuse  que,  selon  la  Genese,  Adam 
eut  pour  nommer  chacun  des  otres  nouvellement  crOOs  qu'il 
passait  en  levue,  il  semble  que  Montaigne  I'a  rei,ue  a  un 
degrt''  aussi  extraordinaire,  au  lendemain  du  chaos  d'oil 
sortait  le  monde  moderne,  pour  nommer,  di'finir,  depeindre 
I'un  apres  I'autre  les  sentiments  petits  ou  grands,  les 
pensees  les  plus  gem;  rales  ou  les  plus  sub  tiles  .  .  .  qui  se 
pressaient  autour  de  lui. 

But  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  our  Adam  of  the  in- 
tellectual world  invariably  found  the  inevitable  phrase  at 
first.  One  of  his  most  delicious — in  a  utilitarian  country 
hardly  one  of  his  most  popular — utterances  originally  ran  : 
"Je  ne  treuve  rien  si  chi'rement  acheto  que  ce  qui  me 
couste  du  soing."  You  read  it  now  :  "  Je  presterois  aussi 
volontiers  mon  sang  que  mon  soing."  As  to  his  borrow- 
ings, the  Professor  throws  up  his  hands ;  Montaigne  was 
indeed  a  Latin  scholar ! 

It  seems  that  the  worst  of  Montaigne's  scepticism  is  that 
it  is  a  cult.  He  repeats  unceasingly  that  affirmation  is 
an  act  of  pride ;  he  lives  from  day  to  day ;  his  Bible  may 
be  reduced  to  Ecclesiastes.  "  Knock  not,  for  it  would  not 
be  opened ;  seek  not,  for  you  would  not  find  ;  ask  not,  for 
it  would  not  be  given  to  you,"  in  Prof.  Guizot's  bitter 
parody,  is  the  gospel  according  to  Montaigne. 

In  preferring  the  ordures  of  Itabelais  to  the  sensuality 
of  Montaigne,  Prof.  Guizot  takes  a  popular  line,  but  one 
that  is  fast  becoming  a  cant.     Venus  emerging  from  the " 
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bath  excites  an  impressionable  youth  to  seek  bonnes  fortunes ; 
so,  let  us  say,  does  a  dance  at  the  Alhambra.  The  same 
youth  passes  a  dung-heap  holding  his  nose.  Montaigne 
writes  of  love  with  relish  and  curiosity ;  a  fairly  refined 
nature  can  follow  his  epicureanism  with  pleasure.  Rabelais 
writes  of  Gargantua's  monstrous  snortings  and  gluttonies, 
and  makes  us  sick.     Is  nausea  morality  ? 

Montaigne's  friendship  for  Etienne  de  la  Boiitie  Prof. 
Guizot  considers  the  "  reman  "  of  his  life,  and  he  applauds 
the  pages  devoted  in  the  "  Essais  "  to  the  author  of  the 
discourse  on  "  La  Servitude  Voluntaire."  But  he  does 
not  lose  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  to 
Montaigne's  disadvantage. 

In  fine,  Montaigne  is  not  in  the  first  rank  of  French 
writers.  Why  ?  Because  to  put  him  there  implies  the 
impotence  of  reason,  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  world, 
the  aimlessness  of  life,  the  retrogression  of  humanity. 
This  strikes  one  as  inconsequent,  not  to  say  hysterical. 
On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Guizot  admits  Montaigne's  vast 
influence  on  the  literature  of  Europe.  He  speaks  of  one 
known  to  him  who  found  for  two  years  the  consolation  of 
a  broken  heart  in  "  those  pages  filled  with  irony  and 
lassitude."  Montaigne  has  "  tout  son  esprit  en  un  clin 
d'tt'il."  But  "  are  we  here  below  to  chat  ? "  asks  the 
Professor.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  man  with  his  soul  in 
an  eyelash  is  not  going  to  commit  us  to  anything  serious. 
"Tut,  tut,"  says  M.  Faguet,  if  we  may  venture  to 
paraphrase  him,  "  let  us  be  thankful  for  his  good 
company." 


Wagner  as  a  Letter  Writer. 

Richard  Wagner;  Letters  to  Wesendonck  et  al.  Translated 
and  Indexed  by  Wm.  Ashton  Ellis.  (Grant  Eichards. 
08.  net.) 

Letters  of  Richard  Wagner  to  Emit  Heckel.  With  a  Brief 
History  of  the  Bayreuth  Festivals.  Translated  and  Indexed 
by  Wm.  Ashton  Ellis.     (Grant  Richards.     58.  net.) 

TnERE  is  a  tragic  mot  of  Franz  Schubert's  which  runs : 
"  People  think  they  are  ever  going  to  one  another,  and 
they  only  go  near  one  another."  Paul  Pry  feels  this  very 
acutely  when  he  attempts  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  great  music  is  written,  or  when 
he  endeavours  to  follow  the  process  of  composition.  The 
written  word  touches  the  secret  only  to  dismiss  it :  how- 
ever deeply  Mr.  Pry  dives  into  the  desk  of  the  departed, 
it  is  only  an  approach  that  he  effects,  never  an  arrival. 
We  ourselves  have  abandoned  the  hope  that  letters  would 
disclose  for  us  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
musician  and  the  man  in  the  street.  And  so  in  opening 
these  volumes  of  Wagner's  correspondence  we  are  not 
disappointed  to  find  that  though  we  get  near  him  we  do 
not  get  to  him.  Nor  are  we  chagrined  to  find  that  the 
prattle  of  a  man  like  Ignatz  Moscheles  is  vastly  more 
"  entertaining " :  the  second-rate  artist  lives  among  his 
contemporaries  and  is  the  glass  of  fashion ;  the  first-rate 
artist  fives  apart  from  his  contemporaries  and  is  the 
Narcissus-mirror  of  himself. 

Mordant  wit,  a  playfulness  exuberant  as  a  kitten's,  a 
profound  belief  in  his  own  need  and  worthiness  to  be 
subsidised,  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
Wagner's  letters.  The  first  thing  we  turn  to  is  naturally 
ourselves.  In  the  letters  to  Herr  Wesendonck  (a  wealthy 
merchant  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in  18.52)  we  find 
the  following  passages : 

No  one  here  [in  London]  arrives  at  any  kind  of  interest 
in  a  thing  unwonted.  .  .  .  True  art  is  something  utterly 
strange  to  them,  and  they  assuredly  are  not  to  be  caught 
by  anything  but  its  incomings  and  outgoings.  The 
equanimity  with  which  these  {Arsons  [the  Philharmonic 
audience]  listened  to  the  singing  of  a  wearisome  duet  [by 
Marschner],  for  instance,  just  thirty  seconds  after  the  close 
of  the  "  Eroica,"  was  an  altogether  new  experience  to  me  : 
all  the  world  assured  me  that  no  one  took  the  least  offence 


at  it,  and  exactly  as  the  symphony,  so  was  the  duet 
applauded.  .  .  .  Anything  more  objectionable  than  the 
genuine  English  stamp  ...  I  cannot  conceive :  they  one 
and  all  have  the  type  of  the  sheep ;  and  just  as  certain  as 
the  instinct  of  the  sheep  for  finding  out  its  fodder  on  the 
meadow  is  the  Englishman's  practical  sense ;  his  fodder  he 
finds,  to  be  sure,  but  the  whole  lovely  field,  with  the  blue 
heavens  above  it,  unfortunately  is  non-extant  for  his  organ 
of  perception.     [March,  1855.] 

And  again  : 

The  real  delight  of  the  English  is  Ora'-.orio ;  there  their 
music  becomes  the  interpreter  of  their  religion— pctss'ic  moi 
le  mot !  Four  hours  long  do  they  sit  in  Exeter  Hall, 
listening  to  one  fugue  after  another  in  perfect  confldence 
that  they  have  discharged  a  good  deed,  in  reward  for 
which  they  will  get  nothing  whatever  to  hear  in  heaven 
but  the  loveliest  Itiilian  operatic  arias.  It  was  this  deep 
fervour  of  the  English  public  that  Mendelssohn  gauged 
so  well  when  he  composed  and  conducted  oratorios.  .  .  . 
Mendelssohn  is  to  the  English  completely  what  their 
Jehovah  is  to  the  Jews.  And  Jehovah's  wrath  now  strikes 
the  unbelieving  one  ;  for  you  know  that,  among  other 
great  qualities,  the  dear  God  of  the  Jews  is  also  credited 
with  very  much  rancour.     [April  o,  1805.] 

"To  think  that  he  put  up  with  us !  "  one  is  inclined 
to  exclaim,  for  there  is  no  superfluous  charity  in  these 
observations.  Can  it  be  that,  as  Chopin  says,  "the 
English  are  the  only  people  who  pay  well  "  ?  Considera- 
tions of  hard  cash  might,  indeed,  have  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  Bayreuth  festival  in  London,  for  we  and  Chicago 
were  quite  wUling  ;  but  the  King  of  Bavaria  counter- 
manded, as  it  were,  these  coals  of  fire.  In  extenuation  of 
his  bitterness  it  must  be  remembered  that  Wagner 
suffered  keenly,  like  all  epoch-makers,  from  a  sense  of 
isolation  from  the  life  of  the  world.  There  are  moments 
when  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  population  of  posterity 
may  not  seem  to  the  artist  as  valuable  as  the  ignorant 
applause  of  a  handful  of  Exeter  Hallites.  Here  is  a 
cri  du  caur : 

That  I  am  alive,  is  the  ground  of  every  cry ;  that  I  am 
thus  ;  that  my  whole  being  and  doing  place  me  so  entirely 
out  of  all  relation  with  the  actual  world,  and  yet  I  have  to 
keep  on  living  in  this  world,  in  it  to  satisfy  my  needs. 
.  .  .  With  all  my  thoughts  and  schemes  I  stand,  and 
remain,  too  far  outside  all  present  possibility  !  Lest  I 
should  abandon  everything  and  quite  despair,  just  rarely 
now  and  then  a  tiny  smile,  is  cast  on  me  by  my  surround- 
ing, which  surprises  me  the  more  and  produces  the 
greater  effect  on  me,  as  it  comes  so  unexpectedly  and  from 
amid  the  coldest  strangeness.  .  .  .  But  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  fix  my  eye  no  longer  piercingly  and  last- 
ingly upon  this  smile  :  nothing  earnest,  nothing  decisive 
to  be  awaited  from  it;  it  remains  but  just  a  smile,  and 
only  meant  to  cheer  one  for  a  moment.  [October  25, 
1859.] 

Then,  after  an  amusing  account  of  the  indolence  of 
Roger,  the  Paris  Tannhaiiser,  who  seized  the  first  pretence 
to  steal  away  from  the  pianoforte  to  the  domino-table 
("Yet — I  see  well  enough  that  I  must  try  to  find  my- 
self in  Roger  too,"  adds  Wagner),  he  bursts  forth  : 

Now  I  am  bracing  myself  to  get  air  again  for  the  last 
act  of  "  Siegfried  "  :  breathe  I  but  that  once  more,  then 
everything  is  alike  to  me.  For  this  I  see :  I  am  entirely 
what  I  am,  only  when  I  am  creaiinf/.  .  .  .  My  most  con- 
genial art-friends  have  nothing  beyond  astonishment  for 
any  new  works ;  everyone  who  stands  at  all  near  to  our 
public  art  life  feels  too  feeble  for  hope  .  .  .  And  they 
really  are  right !  Nothing  teaches  me  better  how  terribly 
I  have  overleapt  all  around  me  than  a  good  sharp  look — 
down  from  myself — ^as  those  who  stand  between  me  and 
just  that  world.  So  let  me  work  myself  completely  out : 
oh,  had  I  nothing,  nothing  else  to  do  upon  the  earth  ! 
Rest !  Rest  I  that  the  inner  torch  may  burn  soft  and 
bright,  which  flickers  so  wildly  under  the  breath  of  this 
life  of  want,  and — soon  must  be  extinct.  Lst  me  but 
create  the  works  I  there  was  given,  in  peaceful,  glorious 
Switzerland.  .  .  .  I^et  me  finish  them  :  then  am  I  done 
with  and  redeemed  !     But  ask  nothing,  nothing  else  from 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  they  did  not,  for  Wagner  had  not 
much  else  to  give,  and  what  he  gave  were  indeed  "  wonder 
works."  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  artist  is 
essentially  an  utterer  of  a  message — one  of  the  predestined, 
in  short — and  that  to  reproach  him  with  "  Skimpoleism" 
is  not  fair.  It  is  only  when  the  soul  surrounds  itself  with 
oblivion  that  it  can  create  the  forms  of  genius.  "Wagner 
stands  alone,  in  a  singular  definiteness  of  intention.  He 
sees  his  life  mapped  out,  and,  fearfully  extravagant  as  we 
believe  him  to  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  exclu- 
sive reverence  for  his  art.  ' '  Purely  and  entirely  for  money 
I  could  not  sell  myself,"  he  writes  (June  5,  1860)  by 
way  of  explanation  for  refusing  an  olfer  to  conduct  in 
Uussia  for  50,000  francs. 

The  "  tiny  smile "  of  circumstance  expanded  as  we 
know,  in  spite  of  his  fastidiousness,  and  in  its  excessive 
Iteamishness  the  artist  felt  afraid.  Writing  to  Frau  Eliza 
Wille  (May  4,  1864),  he  says  of  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria, 
his  patron  :  "  Alas  I  he  is  so  handsome  and  intelligent, 
so  splendid  and  so  full  of  soul,  that  I  fear  lest  his  life 
should  vanish  like  a  fleeting  dream  of  gods  in  this  vulgar 
world."  And  on  the  26th  of  May  he  writes  to  the  same 
lady  of  "the  fearful  labour  pains  of  my  good  fortune "  ; 
and  w^ith  Teutonic  devotion  to  metaphor,  dubs  her  his 
"midwife."  Why  did  it  come  with  such  "drastic  swift- 
ness "  this  good  fortune  ?  It  came  at  all,  Wagner  would 
have  us  believe,  because  amid  "deepest  humbling"  he 
stayed  "meek  and  kindly."  We  hae  our  doots,  but  none 
of  the  good  fortune.  "I  simply  am  thought  an  all- 
powerful  minion,"  writes  Wagner,  September  9,  1864, 
"  the  other  day  the  orphans  of  a  female  poisoner  appealed 
tome." 

He  calls  Frau  Wille  "  dear,  precious  friend,  and  again 
"  Precious  I  "  tout  court.  Consequently  it  leaves  a  rather 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth  when  he  confides  to  her.  May  or 
June,  1864,  that  "  my  having  so  petted  and  spoilt  my  own 
wife  by  excessive  indulgence,  that  at  last  she  lost  all  power 
of  rendering  me  a  little  justice,  has  become  to  me  a 
Nemesis." 

To  Herr  Emil  Heckel,  founder  of  the  very  earliest 
AVagner  Society,  and  still  a  member  of  the  Bayreuth 
Council  of  Administration,  the  composer  displays  a  very 
playful  disposition : 

My  dear  friend  Heckel, 
my  work-pot's  Deckel  [lid] 

is  his  deBnition  of  him,  and  Silas  Wegg  is  offered  much 
cause  to  look  to  his  laurels.  The  whole  tedious  business  of 
getting  the  Bayreuth  Theatre  built  is  enlivened  with  much 
amiable  jocosity  that  displays  Wagner  in  a  very  sym- 
pathetic light.  Like  all  egoists  of  genius  he  was  an 
epitome  of  men,  and  in  spending  himself  he  became  dif- 
fusive. He  could  get  the  best  out  of  executants  because 
he  fascinated  them.  On  the  last  occasion  that  he  conducted 
(the  work  was  "Parsifal")  Eeichmann  said:  "A  thing 
like  that,  one  can  only  go  through  once.  To  such  an  ex- 
penditure of  breath,  such  a  tax  on  one's  strength  of  voice 
in  general,  only  the  master  himself  can  pin  one."  Again, 
at  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in  the  old 
Margrave's  Opera  House : 

Niemann  called  down  to  him  [at  the  beginning  of  the 
qu*rtet]  from  the  so-called  "  trumpeters'  box  "  where  the 
Roloists  were  stationed ;  "  Master,  if  you  don't  beat  time 
for  me  here  I  cannot  sin  {J. "  Wagner  answered :  "  I  shall 
not  beat  time,  for  it  would  make  the  rendering  stiff.  Tou 
must  sing  this  passage  with  absolute  freedom.  ...  I  paint 
it  for  you  in  the  air."  At  the  unison  for  the  'celli  and 
double-basses,  he  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  you  must  know  this 
by  heart  now.  Look  at  me ;  there  is  no  beating  time ;  I 
"Irnw  it  for  you  in  the  air.  It  must  speak  like  a  recitative  " 
The  effect  was  marvellous. 

In  closing  these  fascinating  volumes  we  are  conscious 
that  we  have  not  got  "to"  Wagner,  but  we  have  had  a 
rare  gossip  with  him  in  which  he  has  assisted.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  ask  more. 


Sheer  Entertainment. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles.  Edited 
by  Dr.  James  A.  H.  Murray.  Vol.  V. :  Horizontality— 
Hywe.     (Clarendon  Press.     5s.) 

"  With  his  legs  horizontalised  on  his  lodging-house  sofa." 
This  is  almost  the  first  quotation  in  the  new  part  of 
Volume  V.  of  the  New  English  Dictionary.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  a  great  many  of  our  readers  who  are  now  hori- 
zontalising  their  legs  on  rural  and  seaside  sofas  could  wish 
for  no  more  entertaining  reading  than  Dr.  Murray's  great 
dictionary  affords.  We  are  quite  serious.  Before  now  we 
have  shown  how  easily  enjoyment  may  be  sucked  from  its 
pages.  And  although  the  size  and  make  of  the  parts  in 
which  the  dictionary  is  issued  do  not  precisely  recommend 
it  for  the  shingle  or  a  nest  in  the  heather,  yet  if  enter- 
tainingnoss  is  the  important  quality  of  holiday  reading, 
then  you  have  it  here  without  stint  or  doubt.  Besides 
which,  the  work  affords  to  the  resting  man  the  spectacle 
of  an  industry  so  colossal  that  his  sense  of  idle  anchorage 
and  of  release  from  the  hurly-burly  must  be  deepened  as 
he  runs  his  eye  down  these  wonderful  columns,  ranging 
through  abstruse  philological  inquiry  to  gay  quotation 
and  curious  analogy. 

We  have  just  used  the  word  hurly-burly.  It  is  one  of 
the  words  dealt  with  in  the  present  instalment,  and  its 
history  is  curious  enough.  In  all  reasonableness  it  ought 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  "  initially-varied 
reduplication  "  of  the  word  "  hurly,"  meaning  a  commotion, 
an  uproar."  The  odd  thing  is  that  "hurly-burly"  is 
found  in  English  literature  more  than  half  a  century 
earlier  than  "hurly."  Thus  "hurly"  first  starts  up  in 
1596  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Petruchio  says  : 

Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly  I  intend 
That  all  is  done  in  reverent  c»re  of  her. 

Whereas  "hurly-burly"  occurs  as  early  as  1539  and  1545. 
Hall  (1648)  writes  in  his  Chronicle:  "In  this  time  of 
insurrection  and  in  the  rage  of  horley-borley."  As  a  verb 
the  word  is  found  in  a  political  ballad  of  1678  : 

This  hurly-burlies  all  the  town 
Makes  Smith  and  Harris  prattle. 

Lindley  Murray  admonished  his  young  grammarians  to 
avoid  "  low  expressions  such  as  topsy-turvy,  hurly-burly, 
and  pell-meU,"  forgetting,  perhaps,  that  Shakespeare  had 
written : 

When  the  hurly-burly's  done, 
When  the  bottle's  lost  and  won, 

and  not  foreseeing  that  De  Ciuincey,  that  verbal  epi- 
curean, would  write  six  years  later:  "In  the  very  utter- 
most hurly-burly  of  the  storm." 

In  the  same  column  "  Hurrah  "  catches  the  eye.  It  is  a 
later  substitute  for  "  Huzza."  We  are  told  that  "  hurrah  " 
was  the  battle-cry  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  in  the  War  of 
Liberation  (1812-13),  from  which  time  it  became  a  cry  of 
exultation,  though  in  practice  "  hooray "  is  the  word 
that  is  shouted.  Yet  "hurrah"  is  found  in  Addison's 
"  Drummer"  (1716)  as  "  whurra!  "  and  in  "  She  Stoops  to 
Con(|uer,"  someone  shouts  "  Hurrea,  hurrea,  bravo  ! " 
Earlier  than  this,  "  hurrah  "  was  used  to  denote  a  cry  of 
joy,  but  the  actual  exclamation  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  was  "  Huzza !  "  Thus,  in  Farquhar's 
"  Eecruiting  Officer  "  :  "  Huzza  then !  huzza  for  the 
queen  and  the  honour  of  Shropshire."  "  Huzza ! "  is 
thought  to  have  been  originally  a  seaman's  word.  In  a 
London  Gazette  of  1679  we  may  read  :  "At  his  passing  over 
the  Bridge  the  Castle  saluted  him  with  .  .  .  three 
Hussaws,  Seamen  like,"  and  various  early  writers  connect 
the  word  with  the  sea.  Dr.  Murray  suggests  a  connexion 
with  "  heisau  I  "  "  hissa  !  "  which  were  hauling  or  hoisting 
cries.  One  is  only  surprised  that  the  sibilant  in  "  Huzza  " 
was  tolerated  so  long.  In  a  short-lived  allusive  sense 
"  huzza"  stood  for  a  riotous  young  fellow  and  a  gallant. 
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Thus  Wycherley's  Dancing  Master  says  :  "  We  are  for  the 
brisk  huzzas  of  seventeen  or  eighteen."  And  the  party 
pohtics  of  Defoe's  time  crystallised  one  of  its  phases  in 
"  huzza-men,"  men  paid  to  shout  "  huzza."  An  entry  in 
a  Flying  Post  of  1715  says:  "For  scores  of  huzza-men 
£40." 

Less  jubilant,  though  not  less  eager,  kinds  of  shouting 
are  those  connected  with  the  word  "  hue  "  in  hue-and-cry. 
"Hue"  stood  alone  once.  As  late  as  1779  we  read  in 
the  Gentleman^  s  Magazine  :  "As  soon  as  M.  Lally  appeared 
a  hue  was  set  up  by  the  whole  assembly,  hisses,  pointing, 
threats,  and  every  abuhive  name."  Poor  M.  Lally !  And 
Drayton  wrote : 

Like  as  a  Heard  of  over-heated  Deere 

With  Hues  and  Hounds  recov'red  every  where. 

Dr.  Murray  says  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  hue, 
as  distinct  from  cry,  originally  meant  inarticulate  sound, 
including  that  of  a  horn  or  trumpet,  as  well  as  of  the 
voice.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  Blackstone,  who, 
in  his  Commentaries,  says:  "An  hue  .  .  .  and  cry,  hutesiiim 
et  clamor,  is  the  old  common  law  process  of  pursuing,  with 
horn  and  with  voice,  all  felons."  And  untQ  1839  the 
English  Police  Oautte  used  the  phrase  in  its  sub-title, 
which  still  survives  in  the  Police  Gazette  ;  or,  Hue-and-  Cry, 
published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  for  Ireland.  Dickens 
often  used  the  phrase,  and  every  one  knows  how  "six 
gentlemen  upon  the  road  "  raised  the  hue-and-cry  against 
poor  Gilpin.  In  1734  a  critic  of  the  Northern  Examiner 
said  he  had  "  made  hue-and-cry  "  all  over  some  unlucky 
author's  book,  but  found  not  what  he  sought.  Eeviewers 
might  note  the  phrase. 

"  Humbug  "  is  an  instance  of  a  word  which  sprang  no 
one  knows  whence,  and  has  survived  by  its  own  vitality. 
It  dates  from  about  1750,  when,  in  a  paper  of  the  time,  it 
was  noted : 

There  is  a  word  very  much  in  vogue  with  the  people  of 
taste  and  fashion,  which  though  it  has  not  even  the 
"  penumbra  "  of  a  meaning,  yet  makes  up  the  sum  total  of 
the  wit,  sense,  and  judgment  of  the  aforesaid  people  of 
taste  and  fashion !  .  .  .  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  this 
Humbug  is  neither  an  English  word,  nor  a  derivative  from 
any  other  language.  It  is  indeed  a  blackguard  sound, 
made  use  of  by  most  people  of  distinction !  It  is  a  fine 
make-weight  in  conversation,  and  some  great  men  deceive 
themselves  so  egregiously  as  to  think  they  mean  something 
by  it ! 

Three  years  later,  in  the  Co:inoisseiir,  Earl  Orrery  wrote: 
"  Single  words,  indeed,  now  and  then  broke  forth — such 
as  odious,  horrible,  detestalle,  shocking,  ITumhug.  The  last 
new-coined  expression,  whicli  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
nonsensical  vocabulary,  sounds  absurd  and  disagreeable 
whenever  it  is  pronounced."  Evidently  the  new  word  hit 
liard.  It  was  jeered  at  as  belonging  only  to  the  pre- 
tenders to  wit.  And  for  a  time  the  word  was  used  to 
denote  a  witticism.  Killigrew's  Universal  Jester  (1754) 
contained  "  a  choice  collection  of  .  .  .  bon-mots  and 
humbugs,"  and  elsewhere  we  read  of  "  sprightly  humbugs 
and  practical  jokes."  And  in  the  north,  and  in  Gloucester- 
shire, a  humbug  was  a  sweetmeat. 

Disraeli  wrote  in  Coningshj  :  "A  government  of  states- 
men or  of  clerks  ?  Of  Humbug  or  of  Humdrum  ?  "  The 
words  are  subtly  antithetical,  humdrum  being  always 
allied  to  respectability  and  lack  of  enterprise.  It  is 
doubtful,  says  Dr.  Murray,  whether  the  "drum"  has 
any  connexion  with  "  hum "  except  by  a  very  usual 
reduplicating  process.  "Humtrum"  occurs  as  early  as 
1553;  but  the  word  begins  to  be  frequent  only  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Its  meaning  is  admirably  suggested 
by  Addison  in  his  ninth  Spectator  :  "  The  Rum- Drum  Club 
....  was  made  up  of  very  honest  Gentlemen,  of  peace- 
able Dispositions,  that  used  to  sit  together,  smoak  their 
Pipes,  and  say  nothing  till  Mid-night."  As  a  noun, 
denoting  a  dull  person,  the  word  occurs  in  Jonson's  Every 


Man  in  His  Humour,  and  Mr.  Blackmore  says,  in  Perly- 
cross :  "  There  are  none  but  hum-drums  and  jog-trots." 
"  Humdrum  "  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  hum- 
ming and  sleeping  of  a  top,  and  by  low  buzzing  sounds 
conducive  to  slumber.  The  odd  thing  is  that  the  same 
associations  of  rapid  indistinct  sound  have  caused  the 
word  "hum"  to  carry  the  opposite  sense  of  activity. 
Mr.  Kipling  writes  in  Many  Inventions:  "The  whole 
country  was  humming  with  Dacoits,"  and  in  America,  and 
now  in  England,  the  significance  of  the  word  has  been  so 
forced  up  that  to  "  make  things  hum  "  is  to  make  them 
very  lively  indeed.  Thus  a  new  meaning  becomes  hostile 
to  an  older  one.  To  "  hum  and  ha,"  to  hem  and  stroke 
one's  beard,  is  to  provoke  the  antagonist  who  wants  to 
"  make  things  hum."  The  question  arises,  did  this  in- 
tensification of  the  word  hum  take  place  in  America? 
As  in  so  many  cases  the  answer  is  no  !  It  is  but  a  return 
to  an  old  English  sense.  For  while  "hum"  kept  its 
associations  of  sleepiness  and  hesitation,  or,  at  the  most,  a 
suppressed  activity,  the  participle  "  humming "  quite 
early  detached  itself  for  other  duty.  Thus,  "  caught 
in  a  humming  lie"  occurs  in  Gayton's  Notes  (1654), 
and  a  century  later  Horace  Walpole  notes  that  "  Summing 
is  a  cant  word  for  vast.  A  person  meaning  to  describe 
a  very  large  bird,  said  '  It  was  a  Humming  Bird.'  " 
Could  there  be  a  quainter  instance  of  the  quarrels  and 
divergences  of  words  of  the  same  family  ?  Humming  as 
applied  to  liquor  meant  effervescing  and  hence  strong, 
intoxicating.  "  The  wine  was  humming  strong  "  says  Sir 
Harry  Wildair.  But  here  the  child  had  been  forestalled 
by  the  parent.  "  Hum  "  meant  strong  or  double  ale  long 
before  Sir  Harry  Wildair'a  days.  It  is  so  used  in  Ben 
Jonson's  The  Devil  an  Ass,  and  Cotton  writes  in  1670  : 
"  The  best  Cheshire  hum  e'er  drank  in  his  life."  Hence 
"  hum-cap  "  a  cant  word  for  old,  mellow  beer,  and— 
possibly — humpty-dumpty  in  its  old  meaning  of  ale  boiled 
with  brandy. 

A  phrase  with  a  curious  history  is  "  humble  pie."  Why 
humble  pie  ?  Pies  are  not  humble  dishes,  nor  do  most 
people  feel  humble  when  they  are  helped  to  pie.  Eating 
the  leek  is  quite  another  matter.  We  may  not  all  be,  like 
Pistol,  "  qualmish "  at  the  smell  of  that  wholesome 
vegetable,  but  his  swallowing  it  under  the  blows  of 
FlueUen  is  a  picture  which  will  for  ever  elucidate  and  con- 
secrate the  phrase.  The  explanation  of  "humble  pie" 
may  still  be  new  to  many.  "Umbles"  are  the  heart, 
liver,  and  other  inward  parts  of  the  deer,  and  were  the 
huntsman's  perquisites.  Dr.  Brewer  says:  "  Wlien  the 
lord  and  his  household  dined  the  venison  pasty  was  served 
on  the  dais,  but  the  humbles  were  made  into  a  pie  for  tlie 
liuntsman  and  his  fellows."  It  seems  reasonable,  and  Dr. 
Murray  suggests  that  "  liumble  pie  "  combines  the  two 
notions  in  a  jocular  way.  According  to  Peacock,  in  Maid 
Marian,  Robin  Hood  helped  the  sheriff  to  "numble 
pie  .  .  .  and  other  dainties  of  his  table,"  but  our  impres- 
sion has  always  been  that  the  sheriff  received  on  his 
platter  the  choicest  cuts,  and  was  made  to  eat  "humble 
pie  "  only  when  his  stomach  was  rejoiced  and  full. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  "hush"  as  a  substantive, 
meaning  silence,  was  rarely  used  before  this  century. 
Dr.  Murray  suggests  that  Byron  popularised  this  poetic 
use  of  the  word.     Thus  in  Childe  Harold : 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep,  etc. 

Before  Byron  only  two  -such  examples  are  given,  but  later 
there  are  many.  One  might  ramble  on  for  hours  in  this 
well-ordered  garden  of  words,  facts,  legends,  and  conceits. 
It  is  a  harvesting  of  the  past  that  Dr.  Murray  has  under- 
taken, and  not  an  ear  of  his  gathered  com  is  empty  or  use- 
less. But  having  set  out  to  entertain,  it  becomes  us  not  to 
weary.     Abruptly,  therefore,  we  horizontalise  our  pen. 
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An  Aftermath  of  Jowett. 

Ltllen  of  Benjamin  Jowett.     Edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott  and 
Lewis  Campbell.     (Murray.) 

This  volume  contains  miscellaneous  letters  of  and  docu- 
ments concerning  Jowett,  which  did  not  find  a  place  in  the 
L'ft  and  L<ttt«r»  of  this  remarkable  man  published  two 
yeara  ago  by  the  same  editors.  They  are  arranged 
roughly  under  subjects,  and  reflect  several  of  Jowett's 
leading  interests.  The  first  section  is  headed  "Church 
Eeform."  Among  its  contents  are  a  series  of  excerpts 
from  Jowett's  evidence  before  the  1871  Committee  on 
Religious  Tests— curious  dialectic  this — a  scheme  sub- 
mitted to  Stanley  in  1853  for  the  reform  of  cathedral 
institutions  in  general  and  Canterbury  in  particular,  and  a 
rather  noticeable  letter  "  To  a  Friend,  who  was  hesitating 
about  accepting  a  living."  This  is  a  plea— casuistical, 
one  must  think — for  signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with- 
out weighing  too  closely  your  liberal  acceptance  of  them. 
"  Do  you  think  religious  scruples  are  a  thing  to  be  en- 
couraged ?  "  asks  Jowett ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
"tests"  devised  by  the  extreme  High  Church  and  the 
extreme  Broad  Church  champions  respectively.  Newman 
woidd  sign  the  Articles  in  "  a  non-natural  sense  "  ;  Jowett 
would  sign  them  "  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit." 

After  the  theology  comes  a  long  letter  to  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  containing  some  valuable  suggestions  on  Civil 
Service  organisation ;  and  this  is  followed  by  a  number  of 
letters  on  European  Politics  and  on  India.  Many  of  these 
are  written  to  Sir  Eobert  Morier,  in  whose  diplomatic  career 
Jowett  took  the  closest  interest.  "If  all  the  letters  to  Morier," 
says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  were  collected  together,  they  would 
form  the  record  of  a  watchful,  unwearying  friendship,  out- 
spoken yet  sympathetic,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
^nd  a  parallel."  The  volume  concludes  with  a  section  of 
miscellaneous  letters,  and  with  a  few  "Notes  and  Say- 
ings "  collected  from  various  sources.  Mainly  from  these 
latter  pages  we  put  together  a  few  remarks  of  critical 
value  upon  some  of  Jowett's  contemporaries.  Thus  of 
Tait  he  writes  : 

I  read  through  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  charge 
yesterday.  A  very  weak  and,  I  think,  foolish  production, 
of  which  the  effect  wiU  last  for  six  months  at  the  utmost. 
He  assumes  a  certain  air  of  moderation,  but  he  calls  every- 
body who  difTers  from  him  scoffers  and  unbelievers.  He 
inclines  more  than  formerly  to  the  High  Church,  and 
wants  to  make  a  league  of  all  Christians  against  un- 
believers on  the  basis  of  the  supernatural.  I  respect  him 
for  his  hard  work  and  oarnestness,  but  I  feel  almost  a  con- 
tempt for  him  when  I  read  his  writings. 

Of  Herbert  Spencer : 

There  is  a  fellow  named  Herbert  Spencer  .  .  .  who 
knows  a  httle  of  physical  science,  and  gives  back  to  the 
scientific  men  their  own  notions  in  a  more  general  form. 
Of  course,  they  worship  him  as  a  god;  and  instead  of 
being  thought  an  empty  sciolist,  he  is  regarded  by  them 
lis  the  philosopher  of  the  future.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
some  day  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel  at  Oxford,  but  at 
present  he  is  rather  swaggering  and  triumphant. 

Of  Matthew  Arnold : 

Mat  Arnold  is  a  great  loss  to  me.  He  was  one  of  my 
firmest  and  dearest  and  best  friends.  Every  year  I  had  a 
higher  opinion  of  liini.  No  one  ever  imited  so  much 
kindness  and  light-heartedness  with  so  much  strength. 
He  was  the  most  sensible  man  of  genius  whom  I  have 
ever  known,  and  the  most  free  from  personality ;  and  his 
mind  was  very  far  from  beinf^  exhausted. 

Finally  there  is  an  interesting  appreciation  of  Tennyson, 
written  in  1801,  after  one  of  Jowett's  annual  visits  to  the 
poet's  home : 

The  more  I  see  of  him  the  more  I  respect  his  character, 
notwithstanding  a  superficial  irritability  and  iinoasiiiess 
about  all  things.  I  have  a  pleasure  in  repeating  this 
about  him,  because  I  find  he  is  so  greatly  mistaken  by 


those  who  don't  know  him  or  only  know  him  a  little.  No 
one  is  more  honest,  truthful,  manly,  or  a  warmer  friend ; 
but  he  is  as  open  as  the  day,  and,  like  a  child,  tells  to  any 
chance  comer  what  is  passing  in  his  mind.  He  sometimes 
talks  of  going  on  with  Kimj  Arthur.  For  my  own  part 
I  hope  he  won't ;  he  has  made  as  much  of  it  as  the  subject 
admits.  Twenty  years  ago  he  formed  a  scheme  for  an 
epic  poem  on  Kiny  Arthur  in  ten  books:  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  for  himself  that  circumstances  have  prevented 
the  completion  of  it.  He  dislikes  Byron,  but  speaks  very 
generously  and  warmly  of  Wordsworth.  The  subject  on 
which  I  think  be  is  most  ready  to  converse — sometimes 
over  a  pipe  —  is  (what  do  you  think  ?)  a  future  state, 
of  which  he  always  talks  with  a  passionate  conviction.  He 
is  the  shyest  person  I  ever  knew,  feeling  sympathy  and 
needing  it  to  a  degree  quite  painful.  Please  not  to  repeat 
this  to  the  vidgar,  who  can  never  be  made  to  understand 
that  great  mental  troubles  necessarily  accompany  such 
powers  as  he  possesses.  I  should  not  tell  it  to  you  if  I  did 
not  think  you  would  comprehend  it. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  present  book,  any  more  than 
The  Life  and  Letters,  (j^uite  lets  one  into  the   "  secret  of 
Jowett."      That,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  an  incom- 
municable thing,  an  affair  of  temperament  and  the  personal 
relation,  which  the  written  word  never  quite  managed  to 
capture  or  convey.     There  have  been  such  instances  before 
— Sidney,  for  instance.   The  effect  of  Sidney  upon  the  poets 
and  men  of  action  among  whom  he  moved  is  certainly  not 
adequately  represented  by  some  enigmatic  sonnets  and  a 
frigid  pastoral.     And  so  it  was  with  Jowett.     The  Jowett 
of  the  "  Letters  "  is  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  interested 
in  many  matters  both  practical  and  mental ;  a  bit  of  a 
casuist,    as    we     think  ;    and    certainly    not    averse    to 
compromise.     For  the  idealist  you  imagined  you  look  in 
vain.     There  is  sound  common  sense  in  every  word  ;  but 
hardly  spiritual  insight,  hardly  even  the  keener  intellectual 
analysis.      Yet  that  he  was  a  spiritual  force  we  know, 
from  his  friends  and  pupils.     It  was  in  the  man  then,  and 
evaporated  between  pen  and  paper.     On  the  other  hand, 
of  the  morale  of  Jowett  we  are  led  to  think  more  and  more 
highly   as  we  read.      His  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
sincere  desire  to  do  right  are  unmistakable.      Thus    he 
writes  to  Sir  Eobert  Morier  upon  the  double  loss  of  Sir 
Robert's  son  and  of  poor  Lewis  Nettleship  : 

I  think  that  sorrow  should  produce  some  good  fruit  in 
us,  even  though  we  are  both  rather  tending  to  some  kind 
of  agnosticism.  Tell  me,  old  friend — it  is  a  question  that 
I  ask  myself — do  I  feel  more  desire  to  do  good  to  others, 
more  love  of  truth,  more  interest  in  important  truths  than 
formerly  ?  Do  I  get  better  as  I  get  older,  or  only  keep  on 
the  accustomed  tenor  of  my  way  ?  I  think  that  sorrow 
should  in  some  way  be  turned  to  good. 

And  there  is  a  touching  story  in  a  footnote  how,  when 
Stanley  lay  dying,  Jowett  called  at  the  Deanery  to  see 
him.  Stanley,  however,  was  already  unconscious.  Jowett, 
in  considerable  agitation,  begged  Canon  Hugh  Pearson  to 
express  to  the  Dean,  should  he  recover,  his  "  deep  regret 
for  having  done  so  little,  of  late  years,  in  support  of  his 
friend's  continued  efforts  towards  obtaining  a  greater 
latitude  of  opinion  for  the  clergy." 


Dark  to  its  nest  the  light  has  gone  ; 

An  imseen  force  prevails, 
And  hands  of  storm  lay  hold  upon 

The  ringing  and  the  sails. 

High  heaves  the  heart  of  night,  and  loud 

The  water  sobs  and  breaks, 
And  overhead  one  helmet-cloud 

Its  cap  of  darkness  makes. 

Strong  wants  whereto  the  welkin  moves. 

They  are  but  waifs  like  me  ; 
And  all  a  storm  of  severed  loves 

That  strain  across  the  sea  ! 


f,awrence  ffousman  i^  the  "  Dome." 
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Master  of  Medicine. 
By  Sir  Michael   Foster, 


A 

Claude   Bernard. 
D.C.L.,  &c.     (T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

The  "  Masters  of  Medicine  "  series  is  a  new  step  in 
direction  of  popularising  science.  The  list  of  names 
included  in  it — Hunter,  Harvey,  Simpson  (the  inventor  of 
chloroform),  Brodie,  Helmholtz,  Vesalius,  &c. — places  it 
on  a  higher  range  than  the  usual  run  of  merely  edifying 


M.A.,    M.D., 


the 


CLAUDE  BERNARD. 

biographies  ;  and  if  the  volume  under  notice  be  typical  of 
the  rest,  it  is  plain  that  prominence  wiU  be  given  to  the 
scientific  achievements  rather  than  the  social  side  of  the 
men  selected.    In  the  case  of  Bernard  this  may  be  partly 
due  to  lack  of  data  as  to  his  external  life.     Born  on  a 
vineyard  in  the  St.  Julien  district  of  Beaujolais,  he  began 
his  career  in  a  chemist's  dispensary  at  Lyons.    The  insight 
into  the  practice  of  medicine  afforded  him  by  this  estab- 
lishment, where  all  shop-sweepings  were  converted  (like 
Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  "bones  and  cold  potatoes  and  broken 
pie-crusts  and  candle-ends")  into  a  panacea  for  the  de- 
serving poor,  drove  him  into  literature,  and  on  the  profits 
of   a   one-act  comedy  he  went  up  to  Paris   to   seek  his 
fortune   with   a  maturer   full-blown  play  in  his   pocket. 
The  first  advice  he  received,  however,  was  to  drop  litera- 
ture and  stick  to  medicine,  which  he  did,  entering  as  a 
student  in  anatomy  and  physiology.     His  extraordinary 
dexterity  in  manipulation   caused  him   to   be   appointed 
assistant  to  the  great  Magendie  at  the  College  de  France, 
and  here,  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  began 
those   physiological  studies  which   have   made   his  name 
famous.     Physiology   at   the   time  was  practically  under 
a  ban.     No  proper  laboratories  or  appliances  existed  for 
it;   it  was  in  a  rudimentary  state  so  far  as  knowledge 
went;    and  the   experiments,   performed   under  far  less 
humane  conditions  than  at  present,  were  looked  askance  at 
by  the  police.     Hampered  as  he  was,   however,  Bernard 
speedily  began  to  carry  out  important  researches,  first,  as 
to  the  action  and  function  of  certain  nerves,  and,  secondly, 
as  to  the  digestive  processes.     The  action  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  and  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  were  his  two 
main   discoveries  arising  out  of  the  latter   investigation, 
and  both  were  revolutionary  in  their  influence  over  con- 
temporary thought  and  knowledge.     Sir  Michael  Foster 
gives,    as   a  prelude   to   this   branch   of   his    subject,  an 
accjountof  the  rival  "  vitalistic  "  and  "physico-chemical" 
theories  of  organic  life  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and 


which  Bernard's  labours  practically  settled.  Those  were 
days  when  a  man  of  original  ideas  and  experimental  skiU 
could  make  great  basic  discoveries,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  future  knowledge.  Bernard,  however,  did  even 
more  than  this.  In  his  work  on  the  liver  and  its  functions 
he  not  only  laid  the  foundations  but  built  up  the  whole 
structure  of  knowledge,  which  has  scarcely  been  added  to 
materially  since.  His  next  great  subject  of  investigation 
carried  him  back  to  the  earliest  of  his  published  researches, 
on  the  chorda  tympani,  in  which  he  had  been  led  to 
examine  the  action  of  nerves  on  blood-vessels  and  glands. 
It  is  a  curious  point  that  although  no  man  was  ever  more 
systematic  and  logical  in  his  experiments  than  Bernard, 
or  less  addicted  to  "  fishing "  for  results,  yet  his  great 
discoveries  were  mostly  due  to  some  side  issue  arising  out 
of  his  work,  which  he  had  the  genius  to  appreciate  and 
foUow  up.  The  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  for 
instance,  was  a  discovery  arising  out  of  an  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  possible  cure  of  diabetes.  So,  in  his  next 
investigation,  which  had  for  its  immediate  object  to  deter- 
mine the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  animal  heat, 
by  far  the  most  important  outcome  was  his  discovery  of 
the  vaso-iuotor  function  of  nerves.  The  value  of  this 
discovery  was  instantly  appreciated  and  taken  up  by 
physiologists  all  over  the  world  ;  but  Bernard  himself, 
in  this  case,  though  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  did  not 
follow  it  up  to  the  end  himself,  being  more  interested  in 
his  calorific  experiments. 

Of  Bernard's  other  work — his  experiments  on  the  physio- 
logical effect  of  poisons,  especially  of  curare,  the  arrow- 
poison  of  the  South  Amei-ican  Indians,  and  his  unfinished 
enquiry  into  fermentation,  which  partly  corrected  the 
magnificent  work  of  Pasteur — Sir  Michael  Foster  has  much 
to  say  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner.  Nor  does  he  omit  to 
point  out  how  Bernard's  record  alone  is  a  refutation  of  the 
calumny  that  physiologists  have  found  out  nothing 
important,  urged  by  people  who  dislike  their  work  on 
sentimental  grounds.  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  all  Bernard's  experiments  were  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  explaining  some  obscure  disease  and 
discovering  its  cure.  He  was  a  physician  first,  and  a 
physiological  explorer  second. 

Personally,  Bernard  was  one  of  those  absorbed  and 
reserved  workers  who  take  little  interest  in  the  political 
world  outside  them,  and  to  whom  fame  comes  without  their 
seeking  it.  Of  tall  and  splendid  appearance,  courteous, 
brilliant,  and  original,  he  was  idolised  by  his  students  and 
much  sought  after  by  friends.  Unhappily  he  married  an 
ambitious  and  unsympathetic  woman,  whose  only  desire 
was  for  him  to  grow  rich.  His  two  daughters  shared  her 
shortcomings,  and  eventually  retired  with  her  into  separa- 
tion. At  his  death,  in  1877,  Bernard  was  honoured  with 
a  public  funeral,  and  with  almost  national  mourning,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whose  names  adorned  "  La  Patrie 
Eeconnaissante."  He  was  the  first  man  of  science  to  be 
so  distinguished  by  his  country,  and  Sir  Michael  Foster 
has  done  well  to  present  in  a  book  for  Eoglish  readers  the 
true  facts  of  his  life  and  work,  which  are  but  little  known, 
except  in  a  form  distorted  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  anti- 
vivisection  propaganda. 


Modern  Aphorisms. 

Reward  is  its  own  virtue. 
A  living  friend  is  better  than  a  dead  love. 
Ye  canuot  serve  God  and  women. 
There's  no  fool  like  an  old  maid 
Of  two  evils  choose  the  prettier. 

Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  wear  to-night. 
Where  there's  a  won't  there's  a  way. 
Nonsense  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 
Whosoever  thy  hand  flndeth  to  do,  do  with  thy  might. 
The  wages  of  sin  is  alimony. 

He  who  loves  and  runs  away  may  Uve  to  love  another  day. 
Carolyn  Wells  in  the  "  Oriterion." 
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Other  New  Books. 

Folk-lore  in  Bouneo.       By  Willlam    Henby  Furness. 

This  is  an  unpretentious  and  attractive  little  monograph 
on  the  folk-lore  of  Borneo.  The  author  aspires  to  present 
no  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  curious  beliefs  held  by  some 
of  the  many  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  and  separated 
by  feuds  and  language,  which  make  up  the  population  of 
the  island.  The  Borneans  are  savages  of  a  rather  high 
order,  but  their  "  fad  "  of  head-hunting,  as  Mr.  Furness 
calls  it,  makes  them  their  own  greatest  enemies.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  Creation  known  to  the  Kayans  of  North- 
western Borneo : 

In  the  old,  old  days,  when  there  was  nothing  but  water 
and  sky,  there  foil  from  the  heavens  an  enormous  rock ; 
that  part  of  it  which  protruded  from  the  water  was  hard, 
slippery,  and  quite  bare,  with  no  soil  nor  plants  upon  it  of 
any  kind.  After  a  long  time,  however,  the  rains  produced 
sUme  upon  the  rock,  and  Uttle  worms,  called  Italang,  were 
bred  in  this  slime,  and  they  bored  into  the  rock,  and  left 
fine  sand  outside  of  their  burrows;  this  sand  eventually 
became  soil  and  covered  the  rock.  Again  years  passed 
and  the  rock  remained  barren  of  all  other  life  until 
suddenly  there  dropped  from  the  Sun  a  huge  wooden 
handle  of  a  Parang  (or  sword)  known  as  Haup  Malat. 
This  parang-handle  sank  deep  into  the  rock,  and,  taking 
root  in  the  soU,  it  sprouted  and  grew  into  a  great  tree, 
named  Batanij  Otar  Tatei,  whose  branches  stretched  out 
over  the  new  land  in  every  direction.  When  this  tree  was 
fully  grown,  there  dropped  from  the  Moon  a  long  rope- 
like vine  known  as  the  Jikwan  Tali.  This  vine  quickly 
clung  to  the  tree  and  took  root  in  the  rock.  Now  the 
vine,  Jikwan  Tali,  from  the  Moon  became  the  husband 
of  the  tree,  Batang  Utar  Tatei,  from  the  Sun,  and 
Batang  Utar  Tatei  gave  birth  to  twins,  a  male  and  a 
female,  not  of  the  nature  of  a  tree,  but  more  or  less  like 
human  beiogs. 

The  head-hunting  rests  its  continuance  on  the  belief 
that  the  taking  of  a  head  is  necessary  in  order  to  reach 
the  Bomean  heaven. 

The  Kayan  Hades  is  believed  to  be  under  ground,  and 
Uke  the  Hades  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  there  is  a  guide  to 
the  entrance  who  corresponds  to  a  certain  extent  to 
Charon.  But  their  river  Styx  is  not  a  stream,  but  a  deep 
and  wide  ditch,  through  which  flow  ooze  and  slime  swarm- 
ing with  worms  and  maggots ;  the  souls  of  the  departed 
must  cross  over  this  ditch,  not  by  a  ferry,  but  by  means  of 
a  fallen  tree-trunk,  guarded  by  the  great  demon  Maligamj, 
who  challenges  all  comers,  and  if  they  have  no  record  of 
bravery  he  shakes  the  tree-trunk  until  they  fall  into  the 
ditch  below  and  are  eternally  tortured  by  the  devouring 
worm  that  dieth  not.  Over  the  land  of  spirits  presides 
the  g^eat  demon  f.aki  Tenangan,  who  assigns  the  souls  to 
their  proper  place,  and  sees  that  they  get  their  deserts, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

This  Hades  is  divided  into  five  regions,  one  of  which  is 
the  joyless  abode  of  suicides.  In  the  Ijing  Yang  region 
dwell  the  spirits  of  the  drowned,  who  soon  become  exceed- 
ingly rich.  "  All  the  goods  lost  in  rivers  by  the  capsizing 
of  boats  in  the  rapids,  or  when  tliey  run  foul  of  a  snag  in 
deep  water,  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  dwellers  in  Ling 
Yang." 

Mr.  Furness  concludes  with  this  human  touch.  He  tells 
how  he  heard  a  Bornean  mother  crooning  to  her  child  the 
equivalent  of  "  Hush  thee  my  baby !  "     Thus  : 

From  the  River's  mouth  the  birds  are  straying. 
And  the  Baiyo's  topmost  leaves  are  swaying ; 

The  little  chicks  cheep, 

Now  my  little  one  sleep. 
For  the  black  house-lizard,  with  glittering  eye, 
And  the  gray-haired  Laki  Laieng  are  nigh ! 

Sleep,  dear  little  one,  sleep  I 

A  few  admirable  photographs  are  scattered  through  Mr. 
Fumess's  pages.  (Privately  printed,  Wallingford,  Penn- 
sylvania.) 


The  Advbnturbs  of  Louis  de  Bouoemont. 

By  Himself. 

The  reader  must  make  what  he  can  of  this  book  in  the 
light  of  its  contents  and  of  the  controversies  which  have 
ragod  around  M.  de  Rougemont's  narrative.  The  words, 
"  As  Told  by  Himself,"  on  the  title  -  page,  seem  to 
be  the  only  concession  which  the  editor  and  publishers 
make  to  public  incredulity  and  scientific  protest.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  the  discoverer  of  M.  de  Rougemont,  is  his 
champion  still.  He  tells  us  that  ' '  the  Swiss  Cantons  glowed 
with  pride  on  his  account,  and  the  great  journals  of  France, 
pointing  to  the  great  world-renowned  man,  threw  back  at 
us  our  old  jibe  that  a  Frenchman  cannot  successfully 
colonise  or  rule  savage  races.  There  are  many  men  in 
England  who  know  Australia.  Most  of  these  wanted  to 
get  at  de  Rougemont,  in  order  to  overwhelm  him.  Many 
had  the  opportunity,  and  were  soon  converted  into  devoted 
adherents.  The  man  was,  in  fact,  a  veritable  Mahdi 
among  the  sceptics — those  sceptics,  that  is,  who  had 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him."  The  last  phrase 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  even  Mr.  Fitzgerald  doubts 
whether  the  bare  narrative  can  carry  conviction.  The 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  M.  de  Rougemont  is  not 
sold  with  the  book.    (Newnes,  Ltd.     6s.) 


J.  Chamberlain. 


Par  Achille  Viallate. 


We  do  not  gather  that  M.  Viallate  has  any  affection  for 
his  hero ;  but  he  treats  him,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  English 
domestic  politics  are  concerned,  in  the  dry  light  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  and  the  residtant  portrait  seems  to  us,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  fair  one.  Some  modification  of  this 
judgment  is,  however^  required  when  we  come  to  the  later 
chapters  of  the  book  which  deal  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
the  Colonial  Secretary  of  the  present  Government.  Like 
most  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  M.  Viallate  is  smarting 
under  the  sting  of  Fashoda,  and  he  is  inclined  to  see  the 
statesman  whom  he  believes  to  have  been  the  instigator 
of  England's  attitude  with  regard  to  that  affair  a  little  in 
the  black. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  M.  Viallate  has  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
Jameson  Raid.     He  says  : 

Certainly  the  English  Government  has  denied  that  it 
had  any  knowledge  of  that  immoral  attempt  before  it 
took  place ;  but  the  singularly  contemptuous  attitude  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  affair  permits  the  assimiption 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  thought  himself  re- 
markably clumsy,  and  perhaps  even  remarkably  blame- 
worthy, if  he  had  been  so  ill-informed.  It  is  true  that,  as 
soon  as  Jameson's  departure  was  officiallv  known,  he  did 
not  lose  a  second  in  telegraphing  to  the  Cape  to  stop  it  by 
every  possible  expedient.  But,  most  unfortunately,  it 
just  happened  that  the  telegraph  wire  between  the  Cape 
and  Piteani  had  been  cut.     Who  could  have  expected  it  ? 

M.  Viallate's  uncharitable  view  is  also  that  taken  by  no 
less  learned  a  student  of  English  politics  than  M.  Boutmy 
himself.  M.  Boutmy  says  outright  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  : 
"  He  conceived  and  prepared  the  Jameson  expedition 
against  the  Transvaal,  the  result  of  which  is  notorious." 
Neither  writer  appears  to  think  that  the  matter  is  one 
upon  which  there  can  be  two  opinions ;  and  the  bias  which 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  show,  when  compared  with 
the  reasonable  and  impartial  tone  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
book,  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  scientific  treatment  of  events  and 
personalities  which  are  still  the  focus  of  controversy. 
Obviously  any  book  attempting  to  sum  up  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  a  "  little  previous."     (Paris  :  Alcan.) 
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Fiction. 

The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks.     Traaslalecl  from  the  Italian  of 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio  by  Agatha  Hughes.    (Heinemann. 

68.) 

Decidedly  this  is  the  best  of  D'Annunzio's  novels  yet 
translated  into  EUji^lish.  Free  from  the  sinister  and 
obscene  characteristics  of  the  trilogy  strangely  called  The 
Romances  of  the  Rose,  it  exists  in  a  purer  and  more  lofty 
air ;  and,  though  one  is  conscious  of  a  certain  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  fundamental  imaginative  power,  the  sum  and 
(j^uality  of  beauty  obtained  is  immeasurably  finer,  richer, 
more  considerable,  than  in  any  previous  work.  Realistic, 
of  course — for  D'Annunzio  would  be  the  last  man  in 
Europe  to  trifie  sentimentally  with  fact — The  Virgins  of 
the  Rocks  is,  nevertheless,  the  fruit  of  an  implacable 
reaction  against  the  realism  of  French  schools,  that 
realism  which  we  in  England  have  apparently  just  dis- 
covered. It  is  a  spiritual  novel.  The  trivialities  of  daily 
corporeal  life  have  no  place  in  it :  they  are  assumed. 
Even  time  and  place  seem  to  be  ignored  as  inessential. 
The  period  is  vaguely  suggested  by  political  reference, 
and  we  are  told  of  an  ancient  palace  furnished  with 
mirrors  wherein  the  three  cloistered  and  beautiful  heroines 
behold  their  own  sorrow,  but  beyond  this  the  action  of  the 
drama  moves  almost  unfettered  by  physical  limitation. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  English  fiction,  and  very  little 
in  French ;  Maurice  Barres'  Le  Jardin  de  Berenice  alone 
occurs  to  us  as  having  points  of  similarity  in  the  manner 
of  conception.  It  shows  that  the  novel,  as  a  form  of 
imaginative  art,  has  not  yet  reached  the  zenith  of  serious 
significance ;  that  there  are  in  it  not  only  tiosthetic  but 
philosophic  and  even  didactic  possibilities  which  remain 
to  be  generally  exploited.  That  such  an  exploitation 
when  it  happens  will  demand  from  novel  readers  an 
increased  mental  activity  and  a  more  complete  surrender, 
and  will  therefore  encounter  an  opposition  of  ridicule,  is 
beyond  question.  Nevertheless  it  will  happen,  is  indeed 
now  happening.  Hitherto  the  novel  has  been  regarded 
(if  you  look  the  fact  squarely  in  the  face)  as  an  aid  to 
digestion.  The  public  has  said  to  its  novelists  :  "We  have 
dined.  Now  divert  us."  And  even  a  Balzac  has  not  dis- 
dained to  comply.  To  its  poets  the  public  would  never 
dare  to  offer  such  effrontery.  A  change  will  come.  The 
time  approaches  when  we  shall  have  to  "  tackle "  our 
novels  as  we  tackle  Paradise  Lost,  or  The  Ring  and  the  Book, 
or  the  score  of  Tristan  und  Isolde. 

We  do  not  imply  that  The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks  is,  to  use 
the  slang  term,  difficult.  It  is  not  difficult.  But  it  is 
grave,  weightily  philosophic.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
"story,"  and  its  beauty,  while  full  of  enchantment,  is 
profoundly  austere.  Briefly  expressed,  the  book  is  a 
relation  of  the  adventures  of  a  man's  soul  among  the  souls 
of  three  women.  Claudio  is  an  egotist  in  the  best  and 
sternest  sense;  his  one  aim  is  to  cultivate  himself.  By 
descent  and  by  conviction  he  is  an  aristocrat.  Here  is  one 
of  his  axioms  : 

The  world  represents  the  sensibility  and  the  thought  of 
a  few  superior  men  who  created  it,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  have  enlarged  and  adorned  it,  and  who  in  the  future 
will  continue  to  enlarge  and  adorn  it  more  and  more. 
The  world,  as  it  appears  to  us  to-day,  is  a  magnificent  gift 
from  the  few  to  the  many,  from  free  men  to  slaves,  from 
those  who  think  and  feel  to  those  who  work.  ...  I  re- 
cognised my  own  highest  ambition  in  the  desire  to  bring 
some  ornament,  to  add  some  new  value  to  this  human 
world  v?hich  is  being  eternally  embellished  by  beauty  and 
sorrow. 

And  this  is  his  aim : 

Thou,  therefore,  shalt  labour  to  carry  out  thy  own  des- 
tiny and  that  of  thy  race.  Thou  shalt  have  before  thy 
eyes  at  the  same  time  the  premeditated  plan  of  thy 
existence  and  the  vision  of  cm  existence  superior  to  thine  own. 
Thou  shalt  live  in  the  idea  that  each  life  being  the  sum- 


total  of  past  lives  is  the  condition  of  future  Uvea.  Thou 
shalt  not,  therefore,  look  upon  thyself  only  as  the  begin- 
ning, aim,  and  end  of  thy  own  destiny,  but  thou  shalt  feel 
the  whole  value  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  inheritance 
received  from  thy  ancestors,  which  thou  must  transmit  to 
thy  descendant  countersigned  with  the  stamji  of  thy  most 
vigorous  characteristics.  Let  the  supreme  conception  of  thy 
dignity  be  founded  on  the  certainty,  so  sure  in  thee,  that 
thou  art  the  preserving  link  of  a  multifold  energy  which 
to-morrow,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  or  at  some 
indefinite  time,  may  reassert  itself  in  a  sublime  manifesta- 
tion.    But  hope  that  it  may  be  to-morrow ! 

The  words  which  we  have  italicised  are  specially  im- 
portant, since  the  theme  of  the  book  is  Claudio's  savouring 
of  the  souls  of  the  three  sisters,  Massimilla,  Anatolia,  and 
Violante,  in  order  to  choose  his  proper  mate.  Upon  the 
drawing  of  these  women,  the  first — type  of  the  adoring 
slave,  the  second — type  of  the  mother  and  healer,  the 
third — type  of  the  imperial  sovereign,  D'Annunzio  has 
lavished  all  his  powers.  He  has  striven  here  to  create  the 
loftiest  beauty,  and  he  has  created  it.  These  rare 
creatures,  sad  with  the  melancholy  of  a  race  about  to 
decay,  radiant  with  the  final  splendour  which  precedes 
dissolution,  wistful  by  reason  of  a  destiny  never  to  be 
satisfied,  move  through  the  drama  with  a  feminine  per- 
fection of  bodily  and  spiritual  elegance  seldom  e(|ualled 
and  certainly  never  surpassed  in  any  previous  prose 
fiction.  The  imaginary  utterances  by  which  each,  to 
Claudio's  secret  fancy,  reveals  herself  are  shaped  in  a 
manner  which  is  simply  masterly  : 

"A  boundless  desire  for  slavery  makes  me  suffer,"  says 
Massimilla  silently,  as  she  sits  on  the  stone  seat,  her 
hands,  with  fingers  interwoven,  clasped  round  her  weary 
knee.  "  I  have  not  the  gift  of  communicating  happiness  ; 
but  ray  whole  being,  more  than  any  other  creature,  more 
than  any  inanimate  thing,  is  ready  to  become  the  perfect 
and  perpetual  possession  of  a  master. 

A  boundless  desire  for  slavery  makes  me  suft'rir.  T  am 
devoured  by  an  unquenchable  yearning  to  give  myself  up 
entirely,  to  belong  to  a  higher  and  stronger  being,  to 
dissolve  myself  in  his  will,  to  burn  like  a  holocaust  in  the 
fire  of  his  great  soul.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .  •    ' 

I  am  she  who  listens,  admires,  and  is  silent. 

From  my  birth  I  bear  on  my  forehead  between  my 
eyebrows  the  sign  of  attention. 

I  have  learned  from  the  calm  and  intensity  of  statues 
the  immobihty  of  harmonious  attitude.  I  can  keep  my 
eyes  open  and  turned  upwards  for  a  long  time,  because 
my  eyelids  are  light. 

The  shape  of  my  lips  forms  the  living  and  visible  image 
of  the  word  '  Amen.'  " 

Claudio,  after  an  interlude  with  MassimiUa,  turns  by 
right  instinct  to  Anatolia,  who  was  assuredly  born  to  be 
the  mother  of  great  men.  But  Anatolia,  glowing  with 
the  consciousness  of  duty  to  her  venerable  father,  her  mad 
mother,  and  her  fragile  brothers,  refuses  him.  She  was 
wrong,  because  she  loved  him ;  but  she  was  a  woman. 
So  the  book  ends,  inconclusively,  demanding  a  secjuel. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  the  succeeding  parts  of  the 
trilogy.  La  Grazia  and  L' Annunziazione,  which  in  due 
course  are  to  appear  in  English.  If  these  are  translated 
as  well  as  The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks  they  will  be  models  of 
good  translation. 


Dead  Oppressors.     By  Thomas  Pinkerton. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.) 

Mil.  Pinkerton  deserves  a  wider  popularity  than  has 
hitherto  been  his  portion.  Some  nine  or  ten  novels 
stand  to  his  name,  but  that  name  is  not  familiar  to  the 
public.  Yet  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  a  most  engaging  and 
original  wit,  and  a  very  genuine  imagination.  We 
anticipated  excellence  in  Bead  Oppressors.  We  were  not 
disappointed.  Indeed,  the  quality  of  its  excellence,  despite 
certain  shortcomings,  surprised  us.     Mr.   Pinkerton  deals 
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%«itli  the  fortunes  of  an  old  aristocratic  family,  and  an  old 
town  intimately  connected  therewith.  The  Birlingfords 
and  Old  MiUington  were  alike  rotten,  impoverished,  eaten 
up  with  inherited  vice  and  present  malpractice,  existing 
feebly  under  the  sinister  shadow  of  those  "  dead 
oppressors"  their  ancestors.  Here  is  a  characteristic 
description  of  the  town : 

The  chief  feature  of  Old  Millington  was  a  triangular 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  known  as  "  The  Stallage," 
perhaps  from  some  old  market-stall  impost  that  bad  used 
to  be  levied  there  centuries  ago.  It  was  bordered  by  the 
chief  public  buildings,  the  estate  office,  and  the  dens  of 
tbe  leading  solicitors,  who  lived  sparely  on  what  was  left 
of  Old  Millington,  like  moths  upon  an  old  rug.  These 
bu'ldiugs  were  so  alike  in  a  sort  of  bald,  hapless  decrepi- 
tude and  liiibility  to  sudden  collapse  as  to  floor  or  stairs 
or  ceiling,  that  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they  were  the  product 
of  some  sort  of  architectural  commingliug  of  first  cousins. 
There  was  more  appearance  than  stability  about  tlieni. 
They  were  old  houses,  with  bad  circulations  and  con- 
stitutions, but  new  fronts.  Now  and  then  one  of  them 
had  some  disastrous  internal  complaint,  not  too  easy  to 
diagnose,  though  the  term  dry-rot  might  cover  much ; 
just  as  every  now  and  then  one  of  their  occupiers  would 
j)ut  out  a  limb  through  weakness,  or  settle  down  to  a  two 
months'  dozy  illoess,  for  no  apparent  reason  except, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  connected  by  marriage  with  nearly 
every  other  occupant  of  "  The  Stallage,"  and  that  he  was 
the  reiult  of  eenerations  of  such  close  connexion.  The 
rest  might,  and  probably  did,  congratulate  themselves  on 
such  occasions,  just  as  the  skipper  of  one  of  an  unsea- 
worthy  fleet  of  worn-out  coasters  might  be  glad,  when  he 
saw  a  colleague  lose  a  spar,  that  it  was  not  him  this  time. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  Lord  Eric  Langdon,  second  son 
of  the  old  Marquis,  a  young  man  of  noble  impulses,  but 
thin-blooded  and  unsure  of  himself  at  a  crisis.  Lord  Eric 
falls  in  love  with  Dalica  Desmond,  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  pugnacious  and  scholarly  Irish  rector,  a  girl  nourished 
on  Greek  and  trout-fishing.  Dalica  caught  trout  for  a 
living,  and  also  wrote  for  Radical  newspapers.  She  was  a 
creature  in  every  way  superior  to  Eric  ;  nevertheless,  she 
loved  him,  and  Dalica  in  love  is  superb.  Mr.  Pinkerton 
makes  a  real  triumph  in  his  love- scenes.  They  have  the 
beat  of  a  sane  animal  passion  that  would  have  pleased 
Theophile  Gautier.  Dalica  might  have  been  derived  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Lord  Eric  should  come  into  the 
title,  as  it  was  also  inevitable  that  he  should,  yielding  once 
only  to  atavism,  throw  over  Dalica  and  marry  a  couple  of 
millions.  Such  happenings,  though  conventional,  are  ex- 
cusable in  a  book  whose  strength  and  interest  are  not  in  its 
plot.  But  we  think  that  Mr.  Pinkerton  exceeded  his  proper 
license  when  he  made  Lord  Eric's  son  by  his  wife  fall  in 
love  with  Lord  Eric's  daughter  by  Dalica.  The  trick  is 
stale  and  ineffective.  It  merely  annoys.  The  culminating 
disaster,  which  swallows  up  the  line  of  Langdon,  is,  how- 
ever, well  managed  and  compels  sympathy. 

Without  exception  the  characters  are  finely  and  firmly 
drawn.  The  old  Marquis  is  a  sketch  such  as  we  seldom 
get  in  modern  fiction.  The  analysis  of  Dalica's  mother  and 
the  racial  forces  at  work  in  her  (pp.  175-179)  is  simply 
masterly.     Mr.  Desmond  himself  is  an  admirable  creation. 

Bead  Oppressors  is  a  notable  novel.  Had  it  been  written 
with  a  little  more  dignity  (and,  let  us  add,  grammatical 
correctness),  and  with  a  little  more  patient  building-up  of 
detail,  it  would  have  counted  among  the  best  novels  of  the 
year.  Its  spirit,  its  originality,  and  its  imagination  are 
indubitable. 


Notes  on  Novels. 
lTht$»  twU»  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
JSevifwt  of  a  selection  will  follow.l 

SiEEN  City.  By  Benjamin  Swijt. 

A  new  volume  by  the  author  of  Nancy  Noon,  The  Tor- 
mentor, and  The  Destroyer  is  a  welcome  incident.     As  we 


stated  a  fortnight  ago,  Siren  City  deals  with  the  dis- 
illusions of  an  international  marriage.  The  hero  is  an 
Englishman,  and  the  "  Siren  City,"  where  the  chief 
characters  foregather,  is  Naples.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

A  Son  of  the  State.  By  W.  Pett  ErDOE. 

This  is  the  last  addition  to  the  sixpenny  "  Novelist " 
Library.  It  is  a  close  study  of  the  humours  of  low  life  in 
liondon.  "  The  round  white  September  moon  lighted  up 
Pitfield-street  from  end  to  end."  Now  Pitfield-street  is  in 
Hoxton,  and  Mr.  Sidge  has  aforetime  proved  that  he  knows 
his  "  'Oxton."     (Methuen.     6d.) 

The  Hacienda  on  the  Hill. 

By  EicnAiiD  Heney  Savaoe. 
The  histories  of  the  Spanish-American  War  have  been 
many :  the  novels,  we  suppose,  will  now  begin.  This  story, 
by  the  author  of  My  Official  Wife,  introduces  us  to  the 
Spanish  and  Cuban  armies,  and  includes  General  Weyler 
in  its  list  of  characters.     (Eoutledge.     2s.  6d) 

A  Son  of  Eim.mon.  By  Athol  Forbes. 

This  novel,  by  the  author  of  Cassock  and  Comedy,  takes 
its  colour  from  the  following  proposition  in  the  preface  : 
"The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  not  dead.  The  next  question 
follows  naturally,  Is  there  anything  in  witchcraft  ?  To  this 
I  unhesitatingly  replj',  I  believe  there  is ;  and  this  idea 
has  moulded  the  character  of  the  priest  in  the  present 
volume."     (Jarrold.     Ss.) 

I.  By  Makjorie  Williamson. 

Confessedly  a  first  book.  It  is  a  very  short  story, 
filling  sixty-nine  tiny  pages.  Fragile,  sentimental,  but  not 
unpromising.     (Arrowamith.     6d.) 


Love  Shall  Eeign  Supkeme. 


By  G.  S.  Astins. 


We  read  that  Lucy  Brookfield 

was  clad  in  a  loose-fitting  garment  that  graced  her  perfect 
figure  with  charming  easiness,  and  as  she  rested  her  head 
upon  her  Uly-hued  hand,  she  appeared  to  Geoffery  as  some 
beautiful  statue  :  too  lovely  to  be  of  the  living,  too  divine 
to  lay  claim  to  the  essence  of  mortality ;  yet  her  bosom 
throbbed  beneath  the  silky  wavelets  of  her  dress,  and  her 
face  was  suffused  with  the  roseate  hues  of  life ;  silently 
they  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  her  loveliness  was  in 
very  truth  a  living  reality. 

Gracious  !     Mr.  Astins  should  study  everyday  people  and 
things.     (North  Herefordshire  Publishing  Co.) 

Mati'HEw  Quin,   Wild  Beast  Agent. 

By  W.  Murray  Gratdon. 

Eed-hot  reading  for  boys.  Quin  gives  his  experiences 
in  successive  chapters,  with  such  taking  titles  as  these  : 
The  Outwitting  of  Tharadeen,  the  Dacoit — The  Mystery  of 
the  Wrecked  Circus  Train,  &c.  We  were  boys  once,  and 
it  does  us  good  to  find  the  old  note  rung  again  on  the 
tocsin  of  melodrama : 

On  and  on  through  the  fleet  night  air,  to  the  music  of 
galloping  hoofs  and  the  clank  of  arms.  Mile  after  mile 
slipped  behind,  and  the  Indians  were  gaining  steadily. 
Then  a  silver  gleam  flashed  close  ahead,  and  the  fugitives 
drew  rein  on  the  briuk  of  the  Eio  Gila.  But  now  the  river 
was  full  and  flowing  swiftly — there  must  have  been  heavy 
rains  near  its  head.  In  the  middle  of  the  three-hundred- 
yard  current  rose  a  little  island,  covered  with  stones  and 
bushes. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Calkins.  "  This  ford  is  passable  in 
high  water  ;  and  it's  the  only  one  that  is  for  fifty  miles  in 
both  directions." 

The  horses  plunged  into  the  surging  tide,  and  without 
once  getting  off  their  feet  they  carried  their  riders  safely 
to  the  island.  It  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a  bowl,  the 
rim  of  which  was  formed  of  loose  rocks  and  bushes.  Quin 
examined  the  spot  with  a  critical  eye — with  a  plan  taking 
form  in  his  mind. 

(James  Henderson.     3d.) 
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The   Love  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

The  phrase  is  Charles  Lamb's.  He  felt  that  a  love  of 
Jeremy  Taylor's  works  is  one  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  he  would  not  have  his  friends  miss  it.  In  1796  he 
had  not  awakened  to  this  need.  The  postscript  to  a  letter 
to  Coleridge  in  that  year  runs:  "I  will  get  Nature  and 
Art :  have  not  seen  it  yet,  nor  any  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
works."  Three  years  later,  writing  to  Manning,  Lamb 
refers  to  Taylor  casually,  lightly.  But  in  1801  he  wrote 
two  long  letters  about  Jeremy  Taylor  to  his  young  Quaker 
friend — one  might  almost  say  his  pupil  in  literary  taste — 
Robert  Lloyd.  He  deals  with  an  inquiry  of  Lloyd's  as  to 
a  selection  from  Jeremy  Taylor's  works,  replying  plumply : 
"  It  cannot  be  done,  and  if  it  could  it  would  not  take 
with  John  Bull.  It  cannot  be  done,  for  who  can  disen- 
tangle and  unthread  the  rich  texture  of  Nature  and 
Poetry,  sewn  so  thick  into  a  stout  coat  of  theology,  without 
spoiling  both  lace  and  coat  ?  "  And  then,  with  instances 
pat,  and  similes  all  Elian,  he  seeks  to  show  the  folly  of 
the  task. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  Elia  was  right.  StiU,  the  doctrine 
of  the  indivisibility  of  Taylor's,  of  Shakespeare's,  and  of 
our  best  writers'  works  is  somewhat  of  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection ;  and  Lamb's  own  Selections  from  the  Old  Dramatists 
countenance  an  easier  view.  It  is  significant  that  Lloyd 
did  want  a  selection,  and  significant  that  very  soon,  to  be 
precise,  in  1805,  a  Selection  of  Thoughts  of  Divines  and 
Philosophers  was  published,  wherein  Jeremy  Taylor  is 
regnant  over  a  third  of  the  pages.  This  was  compiled  by 
Basil  Montagu,  a  writer  on  legal  subjects,  who  brought  to 
his  task  excellent  moral  intentions,  but  little  taste  or  sense 
of  artistic  arrangement.  However,  his  book  ran  through 
several  editions,  and  the  author's  hope  that  it  would  contain 
"  the  slip  for  use,  and  part  of  the  root  for  growth  "  has  no 
doubt  been  fulfilled,  since  no  set  of  selections  from  Jeremy 
Taylor  could  fail  to  furnish  passages  of  fine  teaching. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  treasury  of  English  prose,  and  not,  we 
imagine,  as  a  guide  to  conduct  or  an  incentive  to  piety,  that 
Montagu's  book  has  just  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Dent  in 
the  "Temple  Classics"  series."  In  an  age  which  has  no 
time  to  pore  over  folios,  and  is  shy  of  anything  like  dusty 
divinity,  the  collection  may  "  take  with  John  Bull,"  but 
we  could  wish  that  a  new  editor  had  been  asked  to  select 
and  arrange  the  best  passages  of  Taylor,  South,  Latimer, 
and  Hall. 

It  was  on  AprU  6,  1801,  that  Charles  Lamb  sent  to 
Robert  Lloyd  the  glowing  panegyric  on  Taylor,  which  Mr. 
Lucas  had  the  privilege  to  make  public  property  last  year 
in  his  Charles  Lamb  and  the  Lloyds.  In  this  letter  Lamb 
glories  in  inducting  Lloyd  into  the  presence  of  "  Doctor 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Late  Ijord  Bishop  of  1  )own  and  Connor  in 
Ireland,  and  Administrator  of  the  See  of  Dromore.  Such 
are  the  titles  which  his  sounding  title-pages  give  him,  and 
I  love  the  man,  and  I  love  his  paraphernalia,  and  I  like  to 
name  him  with  all  his  attributions  and  additions."  And 
then  Lamb  directs  his  friend  to  passage  after  passage. 
And  first  to  "a  simile  of  a  rose,   or,  more  truly,  many 


similes  within  simile,"  in  the  first  chapter  of  Holy  Dying. 
Here  it  is : 

It  is  a  mighty  change  that  is  made  by  the  death  of  every 
person,  and  it  is  visible  to  ua  who  are  alive.  Reckon  but 
from  the  spritefulness  of  youth  and  the  fair  cheeks  and  the 
full  eyes  of  childhood,  from  the  vigorousness  and  strong 
flexture  of  the  joints  of  five-and-twenty  to  the  hollowness 
and  dead  paleness,  to  the  loathsomeness  and  horror  of  a 
three  days'  burial,  and  we  shall  perceive  the  distance  to  be 
very  great  and  very  strange.  But  so  I  have  seen  a  rose 
newly  springing  from  the  clefts  of  its  hood,  and  at  first  it 
was  fair  as  the  morning,  and  full  with  the  dew  of  heaven, 
as  a  lamb's  fleece :  but  when  a  ruder  breath  had  forced 
open  its  virgin  modesty,  and  dismantled  its  too  youthful 
and  unripe  retirements,  it  began  to  put  on  darkness,  and 
to  decline  to  softness  and  the  symptoms  of  a  sickly  age  ; 
it  bowed  the  head,  and  broke  its  stalk ;  and  at  night, 
having  lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its  beauty,  it  fell  into 
the  portion  of  weeds  and  outworn  faces.  The  same  is  the 
portion  of  every  man  and  every  woman. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  in  Basil  Montagu's  page  the 
passage  ends  thus  : 

and  at  night,  having  lost  some  of  its  leaves  and  all  its 
beauty,  it  fell,  &c. 

and  that  the  editor  of  the  "  Temple  Classics  "  permits  this 
mutilated  version  to  stand  ? 

"Or  for  another  specimen,"  continues  Lamb — and  with 
what  a  sober  certainty  of  true  guidance  we  await  his  word 
— ■"  turn  to  the  story  of  the  Ephesian  matron  in  the  second 
section  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  same  IToly  Dying." 
"  Read  it  to  yourself,"  he  goes  on,  "  and  show  it  to  Plum- 
stead  (with  my  Love,  and  bid  him  write  to  me),  and  ask 
him  if  Willy  himself  has  ever  told  a  story  with  more 
circumstances  of  Fancy  and  Hujiouii."  We  obey,  and 
find  the  bishop  is  discoursing  on  grief.  "  But  that  which 
is  to  be  faulted  in  this  particular  is,  when  the  grief 
is  immoderate  and  unreasonable,"  which  excess,  he  says, 
soon  exhausts  the  very  ability  to  grieve,  and  opens  the 
door  to  contrary  affections,  "  while  a  sorrow  that  is  even 
and  temperate  goes  on  to  ,  .  .  the  distances  of  a  past 
time."     Which  proposition  he  supports  with  this  story : 

The  Ephesian  woman  that  the  soldier  told  of  in 
Petronius  was  the  talk  of  all  the  town,  and  the  rarest 
example  of  a  dear  affection  to  her  husband.  She 
descended  with  the  corpse  into  the  vault,  and  there  being 
attended  with  her  maiden,  resolved  to  weep  to  death,  or 
die  with  famine  or  a  distempered  sorrow :  from  which 
resolution,  nor  his  nor  her  friends,  nor  the  reverence  of 
the  principal  citizens,  who  used  the  entreaties  of  their 
charity  and  their  power,  could  persuade  her.  But  a 
soldier  that  watched  seven  dead  bodies  hanging  upon  trees 
just  over  against  this  monument,  crept  in,  and  a  while 
stared  upon  the  silent  and  comely  disorders  of  the  sorrow  : 
and  having  let  the  wonder  awhile  breathe  out  at  each 
other's  eyes,  at  last  he  fetched  his  supper  and  a  bottle  of 
wine,  with  purpose  to  eat  and  drink,  and  still  to  feed 
himself  with  that  sad  prettiness.  His  pity  and  first 
draught  of  wine  made  him  bold  and  curious  to  try  if  the 
maid  would  drink ;  who,  having  many  hours  since  felt  her 
resolution  faint  as  her  wearied  body,  took  his  kindness, 
and  the  light  returned  into  her  eyes,  and  danced  like  boys 
in  a  festival :  and  fearing  lest  the  pertinaciousness  of  her 
mistress's  sorrows  should  cause  her  evil  to  revert,  or  her 
shame  to  approach,  assayed  whether  she  would  endure  to 
hear  an  argument  to  persuade  her  to  drink  and  live.  The 
violent  passion  had  laid  all  her  spirits  in  wildness  and 
dissolution,  and  the  maid  found  them  willing  to  be 
gathered  into  order  at  the  arrest  of  any  new  object,  being 
weary  of  the  first,  of  which  like  leeches  they  had  sucked 
their  fill  till  they  fell  down  and  burst.  The  weeping 
woman  took  her  cordial,  and  was  not  angry  with  her  maid, 
and  heard  the  soldier  talk.  And  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  change,  that  he,  who  at  first  loved  the  silence  of  the 
sorrow,  was  more  in  love  with  the  musick  of  her  returning 
voice,  especially  which  himself  had  strung  and  put  iu 
tune ;  and  the  man  began  to  talk  amorously,  and  the 
woman's  weak  head  and  heart  were  soon  possessed  with  a 
httle  wine,  and  grew  gay,  and  talked,  and  fell  in  love; 
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and  that  very  uight,  iu  the  luoruiug  of  her  jiassion,  in  the 
grave  of  her  husband,  in  the  pomps  of  uiouming,  and  in 
her  funeral  g^meuts,  married  her  new  and  stranger  guest. 
A  prudent  as  well  as  a  partial  counsellor,  Lamb  warns 
Lloyd  to  read  Bishop  Taylor  with  allowances,  and  to  skip 
or  "  patiently  endure  "  lus  tedious  discourses  on  rites  and 
ceremonies,  the  Clerical  function,  the  Eucharist,  and  other 
doctrinal  and  polemical  matters.     But  he  is,  "above  all," 
to  try  to  get  Taylor's  tract  on  Measures  and  Offices  of  Friend- 
ship.    In  Basil  Montagu's  collection  the  extracts  from  this 
optuculum  fill  about  ten  pages — pages  written  in  gold.    "We 
select  a  single  passage  : 

I  will  love  a  worthy  friend  that  can  delight  me  as  well 
as  profit  me,  rather  than  him  who  cannot  delight  me  at  all, 
and  profit  me  no  more ;  but  yet  I  will  not  weigh  the 
gayest  flowers,  or  the  wings  of  butterflies,  against  wheat ; 
but  when  I  have  to  choose  wheat,  I  may  take  that  which 
looks  the  brightest.  I  had  rather  see  thyme  and  roses, 
marjorum  and  July  flowers  that  are  fair  and  sweet  and 
medicinal,  than  the  prettiest  tulips  that  are  good  for 
nothing :  and  my  sheep  and  kine  are  better  servants  than 
racehorses  and  greyhounds.  And  I  shall  rather  furnish  my 
study  with  Plutarch  and  Cicero,  with  Livy  and  Polybius, 
than  with  Cassandra  and  Ibrahim  Bassa ;  and  if  I  do  give 
an  hour  to  these  for  divertisement  or  pleasure,  yet  I  will 
dwell  with  them  that  can  instruct  me,  and  make  me  wise 
and  eloquent,  severe  and  useful  to  myself  and  others. 

Said  not  Charles  Lamb  truly  that  Jeremy  Taylor's 
similes  and  allusions  "  are  taken,  as  the  bees  take  honey, 
from  all  the  youngest,  greenest,  exquisest  parts  of  nature, 
from  plants,  and  flowers,  and  fruit,  young  boys  and  virgins, 
from  little  children  perpetually,  from  sucking  infants, 
babies'  similes,  roses,  gardens  .  .  .  where  no  foul  thoughts 
keep  leets  and  holydays." 

And  although  Jeremy  Taylor  often  rose  to  the  empyrean 
of  contemplation,  or  was  often  concerned  with  the  nearness 
of  death,  yet  he  was  sometimes  the  smiling  and  practical 
counsellor,  enlarging  on  friendship,  nature,  conversation, 
and  on  the  pleasures  of  marriage.  Of  marriage  the 
Bishop  gives  this  account  : 

Marriage  is  the  proper  scene  of  piety  and  patience,  of 
the  duty  of  parents  and  the  charity  of  relations  ;  here 
kindness  is  spread  abroad,  and  love  is  united  and  made 
firm  as  a  centre ;  marriage  is  the  nursery  of  heaven.  The 
virgin  sends  prayers  to  God ;  but  she  carries  but  one  soul 
to  Him  ;  but  the  state  of  marriage  fills  up  the  numbers  of 
the  elect,  and  hath  in  it  the  labour  of  love,  and  the  delica- 
cies of  friendship,  the  blessing  of  society,  and  the  union  of 
hands  and  hearts.  It  hath  in  it  less  of  beauty,  but  more  of 
safety  than  the  single  life ;  it  hath  more  care,  but  less 
danger ;  it  is  more  merry,  and  more  sad  ;  is  fuller  of  sorrows, 
and  fuller  of  joys  ;  it  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  all  the  strengths  of  love  and  charity,  and  those 
burdens  are  delightful. 

Jeremy  Taylor  was  far  too  ripe  a  gentleman  to  be  a 
traducer  of  life  and  its  good  things.  Well  did  George 
Kust,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  say  over  his  grave:  "He  was 
a  rare  humanist  .  .  .  hugely  versed  in  all  the  polite 
parts  of  learning  .  .  .  not  unacquainted  witli  the  re- 
fined wits  of  the  later  ages,  whether  French  or  Italian 
.  .  .  courteous,  and  affable,  and  of  easy  access."  Quoth 
Lamb,  "  I  love  the  man."  How  could  lie  choose  but 
love  the  stately  ilivine — Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  in  Ireland,  and  Administrator  of  the  See  of  Dro- 
more— who  could  temper  instruction  with  words  like  these  : 

Here  is  pleasure  enough  for  a  christian  at  present ;  and, 
if  a  facete  discourse,  and  an  amicable,  friendly  mirth  can 
refresh  the  spirit,  and  take  it  off  from  the  vile  temptation 
of  peevish,  despairing,  uncomplying  melancholy,  it  must 
needs  be  innocent  and  commendable.  And  we  may  as 
well  he  refreshed  by  a  clean  and  a  brisk  discourse,  as  by 
the  air  of  Campanian  wines  ;  and  our  faces  and  our  heads 
may  as  well  be  anointed  and  look  pleasant  with  wit  and 
friendly  intercourse,  as  with  the  fat  of  the  balsam-tree  ; 
and  such  a  conversation  no  wise  man  over  did  or  ought  to 
reprove. 

There  Jeremy  Taylor  spoke  in  Charles  Lamb'a  ear. 


Things  Seen. 

A  City  That  Was:  Her  Past. 

TiiK  teeth  of  Winchelsea  are  drawn,  her  claws  are  pared. 
Archers  no  longer  man  the  battlements  of  this  Gibraltar  of 
the  plains.  Kings  and  queens  visit  her  no  more.  Never 
again  wiU  her  harbour  give  asylum  to  the  entire  British 
fleet.  Her  harbour  ?  ,  Jt  is  no  more !  Once  the  sea  washed 
three  sides  of  Winchelsea.  The  sea  is  now  a  blue  streak 
on  the  horizon.  Where  the  British  fleet  rocked  at  anchor, 
the  arms  of  the  commanders  embroidered  on  the  sails,  the 
red  cross  blazoned  on  the  white  shirts  of  the  mariners,  are 
now  green  fields  and  com  lands,  little  dykes,  and  rambling 
rivers,  patient  kine,  innumerable  sheep,  and  white  winding 
roads.  Perched  three  hundred  feet  above  the  roaming 
plains,  perched  on  her  arable  and  wooded  rock,  very  old,  very 
content,  Winchelsea  dozes.  A  thousand  years  of  triumphant 
life  are  behind  her.  Great  things  were  done  within  her 
walls.  But  —  finis.  She  makes  no  more  history.  "I 
was !  " — that  should  be  the  motto  carved  on  her  crumbling 
gates.  To-day  I  stand  on  her  grass-grown  battlements : 
I  close  my  eyes,  and  straight  the  splendid  past  of  the  two 
Winchelseas — the  Old  and  the  New — streams  ghostlike 
through  the  lanes  of  history.  The  Winchelsea  on  whose 
grass-grown  battlements  I  stand  musing  is  the  New,  a 
child  of  six  hundred  years.  Old  AVinchelsea  fished  and 
fought  and  failed  down  there  in  the  marshes  where  Camber 
Castle  sprawls  like  a  fungus  on  the  plains. 

Six  hundred  years  ago  Old  Winchelsea  fell  asleep  in  the 
arms  of  the  sea.  Her  fate  was  her  fate — preordained, 
inevitable.  She  was  never  a  land  city.  The  sea  was  her 
foster-mother.  To  the  sea  she  belonged,  and  one  day  of 
masterful  storm  the  old  longing  became  too  strong,  and 
Old  Winchelsea  went  back  to  the  sea. 

"  I  will  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother, 
Mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  sea. 
I  will  go  down  to  her,  I  and  none  other. 
Close  with  her,  kiss  her  and  mix  her  with  me." 

But  the  sea  was  the  Ancient  Toe,  not  the  foster-mother, 
of  the  sailormen  of  Old  Winchelsea.  So  when  the  waves 
roared  down  the  streets  and  spat  at  their  hearths,  they 
shook  their  matted  locks  from  their  eyes,  and  climbing 
this  rock,  grass-grown  and  wooded,  squatted  on  the  height 
far  out  of  reach  of  the  sea,  and  prayed  for  help :  sure, 
being  sailormen  and  pious,  that  help  would  come.  It 
came  :  royal  help.  Edward  the  First  built  New 
Winchelsea  on  this  rock,  300  feet  above  the  sea.  He 
divided  the  land  (there  were  150  acres  within  its  walls) 
into  thirty-nine  spaces  of  equal  si/e,  and  in  the  chiefest 
he  reared  a  great  church,  some  of  which  Time  has  spared 
to  this  day.  Through  the  city  east  and  west,  north 
and  south,  he  drove  broad,  straight  streets,  and  for  two 
hundred  years  New  Winchelsea  was  second  to  no  seaport 
town  in  England. 

One  day  in  the  year  1350  rises  before  me.  Citizens  and 
archers  hustle  one  another  on  the  walls ;  the  streets  are 
aflame  with  banners;  men  in  armour  peer  through  the 
gates ;  for  out  there  in  the  bay  a  roaring  fight  is  in  pro- 
gress, and  Edward  the  Third  and  the  Black  Prince  are  each 
commanding  ships  of  the  Winchelsea  squadron.  That  fight 
went  weE  for  England :  the  capture  of  twenty-six  Spanish 
galleons  was  what  the  men  of  Winchelsea  had  to  show ; 
and  sitting  here  on  the  grass-grown  battlements  tliis  lazy 
summer  afternoon,  looking  over  the  sun- steeped  marshes, 
I  hear,  I  think,  the  shouting  as  Edward  and  the  Black 
Prince,  stained  with  blood,  tumbled  by  battle,  climb  the 
hill,  and  swagger  through  the  shouting,  joyous  people. 
But  it  was  the  French  this  old  city  fought  oftenest.  Throe 
times  was  Winchelsea  burnt  and  sacked,  and  bitter  and 
many  were  her  reprisals.  She  lived  amid  fire  and  slaughter, 
for  might  was  right,  and  all  who  were  not  of  our  breed 
were  against  us.  And  throughout  all  those  perils  of 
conquest  and  retaliation,  in  a  green  field  beyond  the  city 
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wall,  stark  against  the  sky,  stood  the  Holy  Eood  of  Win- 

chelsea — tho  Holy  Eood — gaunt,  bare,  minatory,  comfort- 
ing, guarded  by  two  friars  who  lived  close  by  in  the  home 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  confronted  travellers  as  they 
approached  the  town  from  the  land  side ;  that  great,  grave 
symbol  stayed  in  their  memory  after  they  had  left  the 
portcullised  gate  far  behind.  In  the  evening  its  shadow 
crossed  the  city,  in  the  morning  its  shadow  fell  upon  the 
sea.  The  sea  !  Ah !  it  was  the  sea,  not  the  fury  of  the 
French,  nor  the  Spaniards,  nor  the  Dutch,  nor  the  incon- 
stancy of  kings  that  brought  New  Winchelsea  low.  The 
sea  conquered  Old  Winchelsea  by  an  embrace.  She  over- 
came New  Wiijchelsea  by  deserting  her. 

Her  Present, 

I  stand  upon  a  mound  of  stones,  once  the  northern  a,ngle 
of  the  city  wall.  These  few  stones  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  tower,  whence  the  harbour  master  commanded  the 
great  haven.  Again  and  again  he  saw  his  monarch,  an 
army  aboard  his  ships,  sail  forth  to  victory.  I  see  only 
the  sun-steeped  plain,  encompassing  three  sides  of  this 
ancient  city — the  plain  of  corn  lands,  and  green  lands,  and 
dwarf  bushes  dark  against  the  rich  grasses ;  tho  plain 
of  white,  winding  roads,  little  dykes,  and  bright  rivers; 
the  plain  where  innumerable  sheep,  scattered  and  patient, 
graze,  and,  day  by  day,  the  temperate  breezes  blow.  On 
the  west  stretch  the  green  hills  of  Udimore.  Far  away  to 
the  east  the  thin  emerald  belt  of  the  sea  curves  and  clasps 
the  land.  Up  here,  where  the  ancient  city  dozes  in  the 
sunshine  and  men  are  hale  at  ninety,  nothing  ever 
happens.  King  Edward's  church  still  dominates  the 
little  houses  that  nestle  about  her.  Sheep  graze 
in  the  churchyard.  In  the  corner  where  stood  the 
campanile  whose  bells  the  French  captured  and  carried 
away  a  painter  sits.  The  sails  of  a  windmill  Hap 
leisurely  on  the  site  of  the  outlook  castle.  Nothing 
happens  at  Winchelsea  now.  It  is  a  place  people  pass 
through.  They  call  her  sweet,  and  photograph  her 
— that  is  all.  She  lingers,  a  veteran  on  the  stage 
of  history.  But  who  woidd  have  her  changed?  Sedate, 
peaceful,  beavitiful  is  she  in  her  old  age.  As  day 
declines,  and  the  setting  sun  touches  the  waterways,  and 
the  flocks  of  homing  birds  pick  themselves  out  black 
against  the  luminous  sky,  a  great  peace  falls  on  the  old 
city,  and  on  those  who  have  chosen  her — that  peace  which 
is  the  attribute  of  lands  where  the  eye  can  roam  from 
horizon  to  horizon.  Here,  in  later  times,  came  Thackeray 
to  write  Dennis  Duval,  Millais  to  paint  a  picture,  and 
Coventry  Patmore  to  brood  his  thoughts  into  a  little 
volume,  quiet  and  suggestive  as  the  ancient  city  herself — 
quiet  as  her  night  mood,  the  great,  felt  darkness  over  her 
plains — dark,  dark,  save  for  the  lights  on  Dungeness,  the 
swift-passing  lamps  of  the  distant  liners,  and  all  the  stars. 


Pierre  Loti's  Outlook 

LoTi's  new  book,  ReJleU  iur  la  Sombre  Route  (Paris  : 
Caiman  Levy),  is  no  story,  but  the  desultory,  broken 
record  of  a  vagabond-soul's  saunterings  in  those  shadowy 
aisles  and  dusky  groves  which  lie  so  far  away  from 
the  glaring  well-trodden  high-road  along  which  the 
average  novelist  methodically  jogs.  Fugitive  impres- 
sions of  atmosphere,  melting  nuances  of  mood  are 
captured,  more  with  a  view  to  please  the  author's  own 
taste  than  the  reader's.  The  subdued  musical  chant 
of  Loti's  prose  (heard  in  all  his  pages,  but  never  stale) 
gives  something  like  artistic  harmony  and  form  to  the  dis- 
jointed matter.  Little  is  new  in  the  new  Loti,  for  Loti  is 
always  Loti,  even  when  he  masquerades  as  a  Mohammedan 
to  make  love  to  Aziyado,  or  as  the  Japanese  lover  de 
Madame  Chrysantht  ine.  Again,  in  Reftfh  aur  la  Sombre 
Route  we  have  the  same  sailor  of  sentiment  and  emotion 


sucking  melancholy  from  every  landscape,  flying  from  the 
commonplace  of  everyday  material  life  to  the  realms  of 
phantastic  illusion.  He  is  an  rosthetic  coquette  who  seeks 
ever  a  pose  from  which  he  views  all  things  through  a 
glamour,  loses  sight  of  reality  in  a  mirage,  and  thus  is 
saved  from  himself  —  more  haunted  than  ever  by  his 
horror  of  the  barren,  unchanging  monotony  of  the  eternal. 

Loti  shrinks,  too,  from  the  universality  of  annihilation, 
from  the  "Triumph  of  Death."  With  the  acute  sensibility 
of  some  of  d'Annunzio's  heroes,  he  is  a  slave  in  the 
bondage  of  sensuous  impressions.  The  tempo  of  modern 
life  irritates  him,  and  his  subtle  receptivity  rebels  against 
it.  His  nerves  are  swept  like  the  strings  of  a  harp  with 
a  pervading  pity,  the  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things. 
Death  paints  itself  for  him  in  the  fading  colours  of 
autumnal  scenery  in  foreign  zones,  pictures  of  silence  and 
coming  nothingness.  Out  of  this  mood  grows  a  sympathj', 
tender  and  Buddha-esque,  with  all  groaning  and  travailing 
creation,  compassion  for  the  weary  and  toilworn  and  for 
the  aged,  bent  under  the  burden  of  existence.  There  is 
nothing  active  or  philanthropic  in  such  wide  sympathy. 
It  is  the  fellowship  merely  of  one  whose  soul  recoils  and 
freezes  to  inaction  at  the  misery  he  sees.  Characteristic  of 
this  attitude  is  the  fact  that  his  sympathies  are  more 
keenly  aroused  for  the  sufferings  of  beasts  than  of  men. 
In  the  Reflets  Loti  tells  us  of  his  last  hunt ;  how  the 
expression  of  death  in  the  eyes  of  the  baited  brute  moved 
him  to  anguish  and  to  the  resolve  never  to  hunt 
again. 

Here  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  cats  and  dogs,  and 
the  theme  rouses  him  from  his  dreamy  apathy.  Physi- 
cally robust,  full-blooded  men  of  action,  says  Loti,  choose 
the  dog  for  their  comrade,  but  men  of  intellect  and  nerves 
favour  the  graceful,  supple  cat.  It  is  not  the  first  time  by 
any  means  that  Loti  has  paid  his  tribute  to  the  charms  of 
the  feline  race.  Who  that  has  read  Aziyade  will  forget 
the  silent  part  played  by  a  cat  in  the  lovers'  bower  of 
Stamboul?  Every  fibre  of  Loti  vibrates  to  the  subject 
in  this  dog  and  cat  chapter.  Full  of  gentle  drollery  he 
jests  over  the  dog's  grotesque  mode  of  social  intercourse: 
his  pompous  buffoonery,  tho  air  of  official  importance  he 
adopts  in  affairs,  that  men  from  their  superior  vantage 
ground  regard  as  impropriety.  Loti  laughs  over  it  all 
with  the  gaiety  of  a  child. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  passage  in  Turgenev's  Prose  Poems, 
where  he  describes  himself  sitting  alcne  with  his  dog,  end 
meeting  his  canine  gaze  : 

We  are  the  same  creatures ;  in  loth  of  us  glows  the 
same  tremulous  little  flame.  Death  is  hurrying  onwards 
to  sweep  us  away  with  one  flap  of  his  cold  broad  wing.  .  .  . 
And  theu  all  will  be  over.  Who  will  then  decide  what 
was  tlie  differenco  between  my  flame  and  yours  ?  No,  it  is 
not  man  and  brute  who  are  exchanging  glances,  but  two 
pairs  of  ecjual  eyes  looking  into  each  other. 

Loti  might  have  been  the  author  of  such  a  reflection,  just 
as  Loti  might  have  written  that  page  "  On  the  Sea,"  wlien 
Turgenev  found  himself  without  human  companionship 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  witli  a  small  monkey:  "The 
captain,  a  taciturn  man,  smoked  his  short  pipe,  and  spat 
angrily  into  the  calm  sea."  Taking  the  paw  of  the 
miserable,  shivering  little  monkey  in  his  hand,  he  goes  on  : 
"The  little  fellow  ceased  his  whimpers  and  shivered  no 
more.  .  .  .  The  mist  enveloped  us  like  a  soothing  wrap, 
and  we  sat  side  by  side  as  if  we  had  been  near  rela- 
tions. .  .  ."  More  and  more  has  Loti  wandered  of  late 
from  that  great  panorama  of  his  youth.  La  Grande 
monotone  de  la  mer,  that  ho  painted  on  such  a  gigantic  scale 
with  a  fresco  brush  to  the  intimate  analysis  of  subjective 
reflection.  And  as  quiet  hermit  on  the  shores  of  the 
fiidassoa  the  bizarre  dream-blossoms  he  cultivates  appeal 
to  me  perhaps  more  nearly  than  thoso  brilliant  exotic 
blooms  which  once  as  voyager  in  distant  seas  he  gathered 
from  all  the  enchanted  gardens  of  the  earth. 
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A  Plea  for  Bad  Taste. 

Someone  has  rather  aptly  described  the  animal  paintings 
of  a  venerable  artist  as  "  designs  for  sheep  and  cows." 
There  was  actually  no  need  to  inscribe  "Sheep"  or 
"  Cows  "  under  his  work,  though  that  he  generally  did : 
the  species,  if  unfamiliar,  and  perhaps  impossible,  was  at 
least  sufficiently  patent.  Most  writers  who  deal  with 
the  life  of  the  present  century  are  guilty  of  the  same 
unconvincingness.  They  g^ve  us,  not  life,  not  men  and 
women,  but  designs  for  men  and  women,  a  design  for  life. 
Read  any  novel,  descriptive,  putatively,  of  the  life  of 
modern  men  and  women  of  the  better  sort :  you  shall  find 
yourself,  not  in  England,  but  in  a  country  of  temperate 
climate,  with  more  or  fewer  English  place-names,  and  a 
capital  London,  inhabited  by  folk  of  the  race  called  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  of  mental  origin  unknown.  They  are  possibly 
men  and  brothers,  but  by  no  means  even  our  cousins. 

Jjet  us  figure  ourselves  of  a  sudden  translated  into  such 
a  book.  Between  us  and  these  strangers  would  upraise 
itself  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  incomprehension :  we 
.should  be  dumb  before  thera,  dumb  as  we  must  always  be 
when  face  to  face  with  men  of  different  genesis  of  mind. 
"We  could  touch,  at  times,  in  grief  and  laughter,  in  danger, 
in  sport,  in  small  talk,  in  the  comedies  of  manners,  in  all 
matters  not  coloured  by  the  century,  but  there  our  traffic 
must  end.  The  reason  is  of  the  simplest.  We  have  not 
read  the  same  books,  seen  the  same  pictures,  read  the 
same  newspapers,  yawned  at  the  same  plays  ;  we  have  not 
concerned  ourselves  with  the  same  problems.  These 
people  are  like  the  folk  of  the  theatre,  monsters,  with 
minds  of  the  dark  mid-century  in  bodies  of  our  own  date. 
Such  people  are  all  but  universal,  alas  !  in  life,  though  in 
life  we  select ;  and  fiction  hardly  offers  us  a  wiser 
choice. 

Not  that  one  speaks  always  or  often  of  books  and 
problems,  except  in  novels  that  deal  with  "  literary  society" ; 
yet  books  are  at  once  our  experience  and  our  touchstone. 
The  divergence  between  a  man  who  has  read,  between  the 
ages,  say,  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five,  Keats,  Browning, 
Morris,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Darwin, 
and  the  man  who  has  not,  is  a  divergence  greater  than 
the  racial.  And  how  are  we  to  know  if  the  men  and 
women  in  novels  have  read  what  we  have  read,  if  they 
do  not,  as  unobtrusively  as  you  please,  inform  us  ? 
Again,  there  are  many  who  do  not,  intimately,  class  men 
as  soldiers,  sailors,  barristers,  stock-brokers,  Conservatives 
or  liiberals,  but  as  men  who  love  or  do  not  love  certain 
books,  certain  things ;  it  is  our  way,  not  of  comprehending 
them,  but  of  representing  to  ourselves  the  extent  of  our 
incomprehension. 

We  do  not  want  our  inhabitants  of  fiction  to  be  always 
in  the  library,  but  merely  to  know  that  they,  too,  have 
read  the  last  poet,  the  last  philosopher,  the  last  novelist ; 
to  know  that  their  minds  do  sometimes  play  with  the 
subjects  that  are  in  the  air — in  short,  that  they  inhabit 
our  atmosphere.  Por  only  so  may  we  know  to  what 
extent  we  do  not  know  them. 

And  here  enters  the  matter  of  taste.  There  is  a  canon 
unwritten,  undefined,  and  therefore  (such  is  our  noble 
wilfulness)  seldom  controverted,  that  no  criticism,  no 
mention  of  any  author  or  any  public  character  of  less  than 
semi-historic  standing  may  be  inado  by  the  personage  of 
a  novel.  And  the  canon  is  so  duteously  observed  that 
violations  thereof  do  actually  offend ;  such  are  fragments 
of  rude  unreticent  life  tlirust  into  our  design  for  men  and 
women,  like  a  passage  of  school-study  in  a  wall-paper. 
That  the  violation  offends  by  rarity  is  for  me  proved  by 
the  unladylike  vividness  of  a  story,  not  otherwise  more 
than  uncommon,  of  which  the  two  characters  were  con- 
stantly reading  the  poems  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  That  a 
longer  story,  in  which  Mr.  Swinburne's  poems  figured 
very  prominently,  did  not  possess  this  vividness  was 
presumably  due  to  the  patency  of  the  fact  that  the  poems 


were  dragged  in  for  the  vituperation  of  the  writer,  not 
of  the  characters. 

There  is  also  another  canon,  formulated,  one  can  only 
suppose,  by  critics  of  the  more  robustious  sort :  that  in  a 
novel  no  man  may  truly  think  or  reason,  may  be  careful  and 
troubled  by  matters  of  tragic  import  to  humanity — for  no 
better  reason  that  appears,  than  that  these  gentry  are  content 
to  air  their  little  wits  and  eat  their  little  dinners  as  all  men, 
therefore,  and  not  only  well-bred  reviewers,  should  be 
content.  Thought,  to  them,  is  a  defilement  of  art ;  as  though 
the  province  of  art  were  not  the  universe.  But  perhaps  it 
is  that  they  have  not  discovered  man  to  think.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  who  dare  depict  a  man  not  an  ignoramus?  Who 
dare  let  it  appear  that,  for  his  personages,  the  thought  and 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  not  been  in  vain? 
"  Tract"  is  the  horrible  anathema  pronounced  against  the 
work  of  him  that  dares — of  her,  I  should  rather  say ;  for 
women,  to  their  credit,  have  rushed  in  where  fools  have 
feared  to  tread. 

Thus  do  we  cheat  art  of  the  best  of  life.  To  rescue  the 
"novel  of  society"  from  its  present  position,  wherein  it 
is  chiefly  a  decivilised  and  popular  form  of  entertainment, 
but  one  remove  in  degradation  above  the  drama,  and  to  re- 
constitute it — what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  great 
stupidity — a  living  art,  we  have  to  do — how  little!  To 
state,  dramatically,  and  so  without  offence,  what  all  may  at 
present  state  personally,  not  always  without  offence,  and 
even  savagely,  in  the  shape  of  quotidian  criticism.  That 
we  do  not  so  is  one  reason  why  the  cultivated  classes  of  the 
novel,  like  the  cultivated  classes  of  the  theatre,  have  lagged 
fifty  years  in  mental  development  behind  their  living 
equivalents ;  so  that  the  drama  has  become  almost  exclu- 
sively a  people's  pastime,  and  the  novel  an  ephemeral  six- 
penn'orth.  This,  again,  is  one  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  best  of  living  talent  goes  to  presenting  such 
people  as  perforce,  in  real  life,  could  not  think  and  would 
not  read  ;  for  only  so  may  talent  convince  without  offend- 
ing. That  people  honestly  dislike  the  life  of  their  equals 
or  superiors  in  mind  or  character  or  "earnestness  "to  be 
portrayed  vividly  was  proved  by  the  recent  outcry  against 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  the  attitude,  now  venerable,  of  the  superior 
and  the  genteel — one  can  use  no  other  word — to  the  plays 
of  Ibsen. 

But  what  is  to  gain  by  this  violation  of  taste  ?  At  the 
least  amusement,  a  discrimination  of  temperament,  a  sense 
of  reality,  of  kinship.  And  we  should  gain  this,  too — and 
we  cannot  exaggerate  the  value  of  such  a  thing — that 
nine-tenths  of  the  world,  deluded  by  the  bait  of  consider- 
able names,  might  learn,  protesting  if  they  please,  how  the 
other  tenth  thinks. 

There  is  certainly  one  kind  of  author  who  admits  the 
contemporary  to  the  present,  and  he  is  most  of  all 
exasperating.  He  is  the  man  who  introduces  imaginary 
writers  and  imaginary  great  men.  He  offends  our  digni- 
ties. What,  these  matters  are  great,  and  we  have  never 
heard  of  them !  How  shall  we  have  patience  with  a  hero 
whose  favourite  novelist  is  the  brilliant  N.  M.,  whose 
adored  statesman  Sir  M.  N.  ?  Have  we  heard  of  these  ? 
How,  then,  shall  we  suffer  one  who  thinks  thera  brilliant? 
Go  to !  the  fellow  is  none  of  our  kin. 

A.  Bernard  Miall. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Generai.  Sir  William  Butler's  return  from  the  Cape 
command  is  the  most  ominously  warlike  symptom  in  our 
controversy  with  the  Boers.  It  is  said  that  a  soldier  should 
have  no  opinions  of  his  own  ;  but  when  a  soldier  has  to 
take  also  the  part  of  Acting  Governor,  as  General  Butler 
took  it  during  Sir  Alfred  ^Milner's  absence  in  England,  the 
formula  fails.  The  soldier  has  then  to  prove  his  possession 
of  a  personality  ;  and  if  he  thinks  his  country  is  pushing 
its  interests  too  arrogantly,  he  has  even  to  say  as  much  in 
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Lis  despatclies  home.  Perbajis  his  view  is  not  accepted  at 
home,  and'he  has  to  become  a  chief  engine  in  carrying  out 
as  a  soldier  the  very  policy  he  has  condemned  as  an 
administrator.  The  position  has  its  obvious  strain ;  and 
Sir  "William  Butler  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  resigna- 
tion of  a  position  which  must  have  become  more  than 
irksome,  even  galling,  to  him. 

Ay;  actress  who  has  lived  in  public  as  has  Mrs.  Langtry 
ever  since  MiUais  painted  her  (without,  by  the  way, 
greatly  admiring  lier)  finds  a  little  secrecy  at  last  an 
almost  piquant  tibing.  That  seems  to  be  the  only  reason 
why  she  was  Mrs.  de  Bathe  for  twenty  days  before  the 
public  knew  it.  It  is  thus  that  the  law  of  reaction — that 
far  too  little  recognised  factor  in  the  life  of  men  and 
of  nations — works. 


The  Quarterly  reviewer  of  Modern  Mysticism,  who 
somewhat  fearlessly  classes  together  Mme.  Krudener 
and  Mme.  Blavatsky,  has  been  made,  in  one  minute 
particular,  the  victim  of  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  of  a  printer's 
error.  "  Annie  "  Kingsford  she  never  was.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  other  interesting  personages  she  imagined 
she  might  have  been  in  previous  incarnations ;  but  here 
she  was  "Anna";  and  she  would  have  felt  less  the 
prophetess  and  the  mother  in  Israel  than  she  did  if  fate 
had  given  her  the  name  which  the  Quarterly  assigns  her. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  modem  beliefs 
in  what  is  popularly  spoken  of  as  mesmerism  has  yet  to  be 
written.  In  the  'forties,  literary  men  and  women  were 
strangely  stirred  by  it.  Harriet  Martineau  wrote  letters 
on  the  subject  which  Mrs.  Browning  and  Mrs.  Jameson 
read  with  much  more  sympathy  than  did,  for  instance,  an 
Athenmuin  reviewer,  whose  article  was  a  little  sensation  of 
the  day.  Bulwer,  whom  Mrs.  Browning  thought  a 
"  genius  "  and  Mr.  Browning  did  not,  was  full  of  specifics 
by  which  mortal  ills  were  to  be  vanquished,  oven  if  the 
elixir  of  immortality  itself  was  not  to  be  found ;  and 
Mr.  Browning,  the  creator  of  Mr.  Sludge,  was  himself 
gently  reprimanded  by  the  Times  for  making  a  magician 
his  hero  in  Paracelsus.  Mrs.  Browning,  who  did  not  quite 
know  what  to  think,  took  refuge  in  the  creed  of  her 
cousin,  Mr.  Kenyon  :  "  I  believe  in  mesmerism,  but  not  in 
mesmerists." 


The  special  reporter  may  be  so  very  "special"  as  to 
allow  the  simple  details  of  life,  such  as  the  letter-rates  of 
postage,  to  lie  outside  his  ken.  Speaking  of  the  attempt 
on  Labori,  and  of  the  impression  created  in  London  on 
Monday  afternoon  by  the  news,  one  enthusiastic  rei)orter 
declares  :  "  So  great  was  the  feeling  stirred  that  an  even- 
ing paj^er  was  posted  at  letter-rate  to  a  leading  ambassador 
in  the  country."  The  letter-rate  of  an  evening  newspaper 
is  one  penny. 


SiE  Laweexce  Alma  Tadema,  though  born  a  Dutchman, 
has  felt  very  much  on  his  own  ground  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  did  in  fact  receive  his  early  training  in  art.  Uninfluenced 
as  he  is  by  Van  Uyck  in  his  profession,  there  are  vague 
personal  resemblances  between  the  two  men  which  made 
Sir  Lawrence  a  particularly  fit  representative  of  our  own 
Royal  Academy  at  the  opening,  the  other  day,  of  the  Van 
Dyck  Tercentenary  Exhibition.  Both  men  won  higli 
honours  in  England  and  Belgium ;  both  wore  knighted  by 
English  sovereigns,  and  held  also  the  favour  of  the  Belgian 
Court,  at  which  Sir  Lawrence  figures  to-day  as  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  In  London  the  two  painters  took 
a  like  pride  in  the  homes  they  made  for  themselves.  Van 
Dyck  had  his  apartments  at  Blackfriars,  royally  assigned 
to  him,  and  his  country  liouse  at  Eltham.  Charles  I.  used 
to  be  rowed  in  a  barge  down  to  Blackfriars  to  visit  the 
painter,  and  to  lounge  in  the  studio,  a  proceeding  in  which 


he  had,  of  course,  innumerable  imitators.  Those  were  tlie 
days  of  real  "private  views  "  ;  and  A^an  Dyck,  with  service 
and  a  table  that  exceeded  in  splendour  anything  attempted 
by  any  modern  artist,  used  to  ask  liis  sitters  to  stay  and 
dine  with  him,  so  that  he  might  the  better  learn  their 
expressions.  The  modem  English  artist  has  lost  the  habit 
of  mere  display ;  men  like  Lord  Leighton  were  great 
diners-out  rather  than  great  dinner-givers  ;  but  the  amount 
spent  by  Leighton  in  the  artistic  decoration  of  his  house 
was  such  as  might  have  made  even  ^'an  Dyck  stare.  Sir 
Lawrence  Alma  Tadema  follows  the  modern  method.  To 
the  decoration  of  his  house  at  St.  John's  Wood  (his  old 
fellow-student,  Mr.  Whistler,  might  and  does  demur  to  this 
use  of  the  word  decoration)  the  naturalised  Dutch  painter 
has  devoted  an  expenditure  of  time,  taste,  and  money  with- 
out any  parallel  among  painters  now  living  in  England. 


TuE  few  members  of  the  Athenwum  Club  left  in  London 
are  to  be  seen  occasionally  hovering-  near  to  the  Paradise 
from  which  they  are  temporarily  banished.  Uneasy  is 
the  eye  that  is  kept  on  the  new  storey  by  which  the  club- 
house is  adding  to  its  stature.  The  first  purpose  of  a 
club-house  is  to  accommodate  its  members  with  comfort, 
no  doubt.  But  let  that  be  frankly  said,  without  any 
attempt  to  suggest  that  the  extensions  now  in  progress 
do  not  disfigure  the  building  for  the  man  in  the  street. 
At  the  Carlton,  by  the  way,  two  members — Lord  Orma- 
thwayte  and  Mr.  Leonard  Portal — celebrate  this  year  the 
golden  jubilee  of  their  membership. 


Correspondence. 

A  Correction. 

SiE, — The  reviewer  of  Darwinism  and  Lamarckism  has 
been  led  into  an  error  by  quoting  a  remark  which  Mr. 
Darwin  made  before  ho  was  aware  of  the  facts.  The 
passage  runs : 

''  In  the  future,"  he  says,  in  Origin  of  Sjivcks,  "  I  see  opou 
fields  for  far  more  important  researches.  Psychology  will 
Lo  securely  based  on  a.  new  foundation— that  of  the 
necessary  acquirement  of  each  mental  power  and  capacity 
by  gradation."  This  work  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  who  seeks  to  show  that  man's  mental 
qualities,  as  also  his  institutions,  are  subject  to  the  same 
law  of  natural  selection  as  his  physical  structure. 

The  facts  are  that  the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of 
Psychology  V!&9,  published  in  July,  18.55,  and  that  the  Origin 
of  Species  was  first  published  in  November,  1859. 

It  is  needful  to  add  that  mental  evolution,  as  delineated 
in  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  is  not  ascribed  to  natural 
selection,  but  is  ascribed  to  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters.  Hekbert  Spencek. 

Brighton:  August  14,  1899. 


"A  Neglected  Lowell." 

Sin, — The  correspondent  who  calls  attention  to  the  early 
volume  of  essays  by  Lowell,  Fireside  Travel,  and  that  other 
who  desires  to  make  their  acquaintance,  may  be  glad  to 
know,  from  one  who  knew  Lowell  intimately  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  produced,  that  of  all  his  literary 
work  these  essays  reproduce  best  the  man  as  we  knew 
him.  They  speak  as  he  used  to  speak :  they  reproduce 
his  happy  extempore  outpouring  of  erudition,  wit, 
humour,  and  veiled  pathos,  and  to  read  them  now  is  like 
listening  to  him  in  his  study  as  he  used  to  talk  to  us. 
"  Edelman  Storg  "  was  the  late  W.  W.  Story,  the  sculptor, 
but  the  failing  memory  of  an  old  man  who  was  a  j'oung 
man  then  does  not  respond  to  the  names  which  correspond 
to  the  initials. 

I  believe  that  Lowell  was  returning  after  his  professorial 
life,  and  the  more  ponderous  manner  of  the  then  written 
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works,  to  the  old  and  more  natural  manner  of  the  Fireside 
Travels,  when  he  was  interrupted  bj  his  entrj  into  the 
diplomatic  career  which,  though  it  honoured  the  country 
which  he  represented  and  gave  him  a  cosmopolitan  posi- 
tion, deprived  the  world  of  better  results  in  his  own  vein. 
Lowell  was  careless  of  his  work  though  not  careless  in  it. 
He  wrote — he  told  me — the  Sir  Launfol  in  two  evenings 
and  never  retouched  it  prior  to  printing.  I  remember  his 
saying  to  me  when  he  came  back  from  his  term  of  study 
at  Dresden,  "I  must  study  more  before  I  produce  any 
more." 

The  essays  in  the  Firmde  TraeeU  are,  I  judge  (for  I 
have  given  away  my  copy  of  the  book)  distributed  with  no 
indication  of  their  belongings  through  the  volumes  of  the 
complete  works  (Boston  1892) — if  not  they  will  be  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  prose  works  in  that  collection, 
but  possibly  revised.  We  who  knew  Lowell  in  the  pre- 
diplomatic  da^'s  recognise  the  justice  of  the  opinion  of 
3'our  correspondent,  seeing  in  those  essays  more  of  the 
man  we  knew  when  most  himself. — I  am,  &c., 

Frimley  Green,  Surrey  :  W.  G.  Stillman. 

August  13,  1899. 


The  High  History. 

SiK, — With  all  that  extensive  portion  of  Mr.  Nutt's 
letter  which  repeats  what  I  have  already  said  in  my 
Translator's  Epilogue  I  cordially  agree.  The  main  difference 
between  us  is  apparently  due  to  Mr.  Nutt's  exceedingly 
loose  use  of  language.  If  I  understand  him  rightly,  he 
employs  the  words  "  form  of  the  romance  "  as  synonymous 
with  "text  of  the  romance."  If  he  simply  means  that 
the  Uxt  of  the  romance  from  which  the  Welshman  trans- 
lated is  earlier  than  that  of  the  Mons  MS.,  I  am  disposed 
to  agree  with  him.  But  this  is  not  his  statement.  What 
he  says  is,  that  it  "  represents  an  earlier  form  of  the 
romance,"  which  it  does  not.  It  represents  simply  a 
possibly  earlier  text  of  the  same  romance. 

The  instances  he  quotes  from  my  translation,  I  am  glad 
to  note,  bear  witness  to  my  editorial  diligence  in  preparing 
it.  The  Mons  scribe,  in  reciting  Perceval's  lineage,  inad- 
vertently writes  mere  instead  of  pere  in  one  passage,  the 
result  being  that  he  gives  his  hero  a  brace  of  pedigrees 
on  his  mother's  side  and  none  at  all  on  his  father's.  If 
the  story  really  gave  Perceval  two  mothers,  I  should 
myself  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  its  Celtic  origin ;  but  to 
quote  an  obvious  slip  of  the  pen  as  evidence  that  the 
Welsh  represents  an  earlier  form  of  the  romance  is  hardly 
worthy  of  so  "serious"  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Nutt.  Not 
being  a  "serious"  scholar,  I  contented  myself  with  making 
the  necessary  alteration  and  saying  nothing  about  it. 

His  next  case  is  equally  "serious"  I  have  corrected 
the  name  of  Julien  li  Gros  into  Alain  li  Gros  in  the 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Nutt,  who  says  that  I  had  no  right 
to  do  so,  because  the  name  Julien  appears  in  both  the 
Welsh  translation  and  the  Berne  fragments.  So  it  does, 
and  wrongly.  If  Mr.  Nutt  had  read  all  the  passages 
which  refer  to  Julien  and  Alain,  he  would  have  found 
that  they  one  and  all  refer  to  the  same  person.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion  arising  from  calling  the  same  person  by 
two  different  names,  I,  as  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do, 
altered  the  name  where  it  was  incotrectly  given,  the 
original  mistake  having  obviously  arisen  from  the  scribe 
reading  "  Alain"  as  "Julien  "  Mr.  Nutt  is  mistaken  in 
saying  that  I  have  omitted  all  reference  to  Camelot.  I 
have  simply  relegated  Camelot  to  its  right  place ;  and  if 
he  will  compare  my  translation  throughout  with  the 
original,  he  will  find  a  number  of  other  cases  in  which  I 
have  exercised  a  similar  discretion. 

The  real  question  is  not  the  relative  age  of  the  Berne 
fragments,  the  text  used  by  the  Welsh  translator  on  the 
Mons  MS.  On  this  (juestion,  I  fancy,  there  would  be  but 
little  substantial  difference  between  Mr.  Nutt  and  myself. 
The  crucial  point  on  which  we  differ  is  the  position  of  the 


High  History  with  regard  to  the  other  versions  of  the 
Graal  legontl.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  earliest  of  any ;  Mr. 
Nutt  holds  it  to  be  "  late  and  unoriginal."  It  is  on  this 
point  that  Mr.  Nutt,  if  I  understand  him,  alleges  that  I 
"  differ  from  every  one  of  my  predecessors  without  excep- 
tion." If  this  be,  as  I  believe,  his  real  contention,  I  am 
happily  able  to  traverse  the  allegation  on  evidence  he  will 
haraly  be  disposed  to  repudiate.  In  his  Studies  he  writes 
(p.  104):  "From  1868  to  1870  M.  Potvin  brought  out 
his  edition  of  the  Conte  du  Graal  and  the  prose  Perceval 
le  Gallois  from  Mons  MS8.  In  the  afterwords,  priority  is 
claimed  for  the  latter  romance  [the  original  of  the  High 
History]  over  all  the  othfr  members  of  the  cycle,  and  three 
stages  are  distinguished  in  the  development  of  the  legend 
— Welsh  national,  militant  Christian,  knightly — the  prose 
romance  belonging  to  the  second  stage,  and  dating  sub- 
stantially from  the  eleventh  century." 

Now,  I  disagree  with  M.  Potvin  on  many  points.  I 
cannot  accept  quite  so  early  a  date  as  he  assigns  to  the 
romance,  and  although  the  circumstances  of  its  production 
connect  it  with  Welsh  history  at  an  important  crisis,  I  fail 
to  find  any  evidence  of  any  Welsh  national  legend  at  all 
resembling  it.  But  the  point  on  which  I  do  agree  with 
him  is  the  very  one  on  which  M.  Potvin  of  all  men  is  best 
qualified  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion.  He  not  only 
edited  the  French  original  of  the  High  History,  carefully 
collating  the  text  with  the  Berne  fragments,  but  also  the 
poems  on  the  Graal  by  Chrostien  de-Troyes,  Gautier  de 
Douleus,  Manessier,  and  other  continuators  of  this  story. 
As  regards  the  true  position,  therefore,  of  the  High 
History  in  the  Graal  cycle,  his  "expert"  conclusions  are 
of  the  highest  value,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  own 
opinion,  formed  on  quite  independent  grounds,  coincides 
on  this  important  point  with  that  of  the  distinguished 
scholar  to  whom  all  students  of  the  Graal  legend  are  so 
deeply  indebted. — I  am,  &c., 

Sebastian  Evan3. 


Peccadilloes. 

Siu, — Notwithstanding  all  that  your  correspondent 
"Interrogation"  has  to  say  to  the  contrary,  most  of  us 
are  satisfied  that  "  by-the-bj'e  "  is  right.  The  spelling  is 
classic.  And  as  to  his  "no  fewer"  and  "no  less,"  they 
are  both  bad  as  style,  however  accurate  they  may  be  as 
syntax.  Every  penny-a-liner  tells  us  that  "no  fewer" 
than  80  many  thousands  of  people  have  done  so  and  so. 
It  is  an  atrocity.  If  "Interrogation  "  be  really  anxious  to 
purify  the  English  language,  why  does  he  not  keep  his 
scorn  for  the  unspeakable  people  who  talk  and  write  about 
"two  weeks"  when  they  mean  a  fortnight?  And  what  of 
the  wretches  who  write  "a  £100"  when  they  mean  a 
hundred  pounds  ? — I  am,  &c.  J.  P.  B. 


Our  "  Hard  "  Reviewer. 

Sir, — Surely  your  reviewer  is  rather  hard  on  Lord 
Byron  in  his  review  of  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  III.  ?  The 
Countess  Guiccioli,  in  her  Life  of  Jiyron,  makes  him  out  a 
most  noble  character  in  many  ways.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  his  was  a  fine  character  originally,  warped  by  circum- 
stances ;  such  as  his  extreme  sensibility,  his  lameness,  his 
treatment  by  his  own  countrymen,  &c.  In  his  marriage 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  was  his  wife  who  was  to  blame  for 
all  the  misery  of  it.  She  knew  she  was  marrying  a  great 
poet — and  what  a  poet  he  was ! — and  an  immense,  though 
eccentric  genius,  and  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
ordinary  standards. 

He  hath  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night, 
Envy  and  malice,  calumny  and  pain, 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight 
Can  touch  him  not,  or  torture  him  again. 

—I  am,  &c.,  F.  B.  Doveton. 

Karsfield,  Torquay,  August  16,  1899. 
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A  Statement. 

SiK,— A  work  on  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  by  Mr. 
Beckles  Willson,  has  just  been  announced  for  publication 
in  the  autumn.  Another  work  on  the  same  subject,  by 
my  friend,  the  Eev.  Prof.  Bryce,  LL.D.,  of  Winnipeg,  will 
also  appear  shortly. 

As  is  well  known  to  many  friends  and  correspondents  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  I  have  been  engaged  for  more 
than  ten  years  in  collecting  material  for  an  exhaustive 
and  authoritative  History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  work  I  have  personally  made 
researches  in  all  the  best  sources  of  information  (official 
and  otherwise)  in  England,  France,  and  Canada,  and  have 
been  granted  access  to  the  records  of  the  Company. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  think  it  desirable  to  state  that 
I  have  in  no  way  abandoned  my  intention  to  publish  my 
History ;  that  I  am  now  actively  at  work  upon  it ;  and 
that  it  wdl,  I  hope,  be  ready  for  publication  in  a  year  or 
eighteen  months. 

I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  disparage  either  of  the 
works  referred  to  above  (indeed,  I  have  reason  to  know 
already  that  that  of  Prof,  Bryce's  will  be  excellent) ;  but,  from 
information  which  has  reached  me,  I  believe  I  am  justified 
in  stating  that,  from  the  more  purely  historical  point  of 
view,  neither  writer  has  aimed  at  producing  a  work  on 
this  extremely  large  and  interesting  subject  anything  like 
so  detailed  and  comprehensive  as  that  I  contemplate ; 
nor  will  either  of  their  works  be  in  any  sense  a  more 
"  authorised"  History  than  my  own. — I  am,  &c., 

Broomfield,  near  Chelmsford.  Miller  Chkisty. 

August  16,  1899. 


Copyright  in  Reports  of  Speeches. 

Mr,  Mukkay's  Views. 

TiiE  discussion  which  is  proceeding  in  various  (j^uarters  on 
Mr.  Justice  North's  decision  in  the  famous  newspaper 
copyright  case  shows  that  the  decision  has  caused  a  good 
deal  of  bewilderment.  The  circumstance  that  Lord  liose- 
bery's  claim  to  copyright  in  his  own  speeches  appears  to 
be  ignored  by  the  decision,  or  at  least  greatly  obscured,  is 
an  element  in  the  confusion.  The  letter  which  Mr.  John 
Murray  contributed  to  Thursday's  Times  on  the  subject 
deals  80  lucidly  with  this  point  that  we  take  leave  to  quote 
the  following  extracts : 

"  Now  one  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  case  is  that  Ijord 
Eosebery  himself  was  no  party  to  the  suit.  Had  he  been 
so,  and  had  he  desired  to  republish  his  speeches  in  book 
form,  there  were  several  courses  open  to  him  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  rights.  He  might  have  taken  the  statutory 
means  of  announcing  that  his  lectures  were  copyright ;  he 
might  have  excluded  reporters ;  he  might  have  rewritten 
or  dictated  the  speeches  privately,  from  memory ;  or  he 
might  have  taken  any  newspaper  report  and  revised  it  for 
the  Press.  We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  he  did  not 
adopt  some  of  these  expedients,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
did  adopt  none  of  them,  and  we  are  free  to  assume  that, 
though  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  publication  of  his  col- 
lected speeches,  he  was  not  a  prime  mover  in  it  and  took 
no  personal  trouble  in  the  matter.  .  ,  . 

"  When  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  an  important 
speech  it  was  the  custom  for  my  grandfather  and  my  father 
to  have  a  newspaper  report  of  it  pasted  down  on  foolscap 
paper,  and  Sir  liobert  then  revised  it  with  the  greatest 
care  and  labour  for  republication  in  pamphlet  form.  I 
have  several  of  these  revised  reports  in  my  possession,  and 
in  some  of  them  there  is  scarcely  a  single  line  of  tlio  news- 
paper version  left  unaltered.  Had  Lord  Eosebery  done  as 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  did,  and  published  a  record  of  his  speeches 
prepared  by  himself,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  this  case. 

"  Ikving,  so  to  speak,  eliminated  Lord  Eosebery,  we 


come' to  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  Any  one  who  has  had 
experience  of  shorthand  reporting  of  long  speeches  must 
be  aware  that  no  two  full-length  reports  taken  down  by 
different  individuals  will  exactly  correspond,  verbatim  et 
literatim,  with  each  other ;  we  may  go  a  step  further  and 
say  that  no  such  report  of  a  long  speech  corresponds  thus 
accurately  with  the  words  as  originally  spoken. 

"I  can  see  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Times — im- 
plicit or  explicit — to  claim  a  copyright  in  the  speeches  to 
the  exclusion  of  Lord  Eosebery,  should  he  have  desired, 
or  should  he  now  desire,  to  reproduce  his  ipsissima  verba  ; 
all  that  they  claim  is  that  a  third  party  should  not  be 
allowed  to  take  their  version  of  the  speech  and  republish 
it  word  for  word  without  permission. 

"  Viewed  in  this  light  it  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  is 
just  what  anyone  conversant  with  copyright  questions 
would  have  expected. 

"  It  does  not  really  touch  the  main  issue  of  a  speaker's 
copyright  in  his  own  speech,  and  if  Lord  Eosebery  desired, 
now,  to  bring  out  his  speeches,  restored  by  him  to  their 
original  form,  as  delivered,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
neither  the  Times  nor  anyone  else  would  claim  any  right 
to  them." 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  August  17. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 
Ayles(H.  H  B.)  Destination,  Date  and  Authorship  ot  the  Epistle  to  the 

Hebrews    ■■■     ■■■■■■■■■(C\a.j)    50 

Gilbeit  {G.  H.)  Student's  Life  o£Je8U8 (MaomiUan)  net    6/0 

POETRY,  ic. 

Mott  (F.  T.)  The  Bensclitf  BjUhU  (Gay  &  Bird)    2/0 

GriUiths  (W.)  The  House  of  Dreams  ,     ,  ,  , 

(Hudscii-Kimhcrley  Pub.  Co.,  Kansas)    1  dol. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

De  Rougemout  (L.),  Adventures  (Newnue)    (i/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Blackwood's  Literature  ReHilers.    Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.    (Blackwocd) 

Weekley  (E.i.,  Le  Boi  des  Mimtagnec,  par  E.  About  (Maomillau)    J/3 

Atkinson  (H.  W.),  The  Foreign  Empire (Black)    S/U 

Wardlaw   (J.  T),    Examination  Papers  on  Constitutional   and  General 

-      Hisiorv  ot  England  (Methuen)    2/a 

Stout  (G.  F.),  Manual  otPejcliology.    Vol.  11 (Clive) 

Ljde  (L.  W.),  Age  of  Blake  ("  Sea  Dog  "  Readers) (Black;  net    1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mendes  (H.  P.),  Looking  Ahead  (Neely)  8/0 

Proceedings  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society (Kegan  Paul)  6/0 

Slater  (J.  H.),  Illustrated  Sporting  Books IGill) 

PilUng  (W.),  Affinity   (BowdenJ  2/6 

A  Catalogue  of  Sculptured  and  Inscribed  Slonet   in   the  Cathedral 

Library,  IJurham  (Caldcleugh)  net  6/0 

NEW  EDITIONS. 
Scott  (Sir  W.I,  Civstle  Dangerous,  and  Count  Robert  of  Paris.    (Dent)  each    1/6 
Veale  (H.),  The  Devotions  of  Bishop  Andrewes (Deigbton,  Bell  &  Co.)    7/8 


Announcements. 


Mr.  Herbert  P.  Horne's  work  ou  Botlicelli  is  nearing 
completiou.  The  volume  is  being  printed  on  hand-made 
paper;  it  will  contains  upwards  of  forty  photogravure  plates, 
will  be  entitled  The  Art  of  Botticelli,  and  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell. 

The  autobiography  of  the  Kev.  W.  J.  Stillmaii,  who  is  iu  his 
seventy-first  year,  is  iu  the  printers'  hands.  Before  publica- 
tion in  book  form  a  portion  of  the  veteran  litterateur's  life- 
story  will  appear  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

John  James  Piatt,  well  known  as  the  author  of  TJylla  and 
Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  will  publish  late  in  the  autumn  a 
work  entitled  The  Hesperian.  Tree,  an  Annual  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
(I'JOO),  through  George  C.  Shaw,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  book 
will  be  issued  iu  a  limited  edition  to  subscribers.  It  will 
consitt  of  original  contributions  in  prose  and  verso  by  William 
Dean  Howells,  James  Lane  AUeu,  Col.  John  Hay  (late 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain),  James 
Whitcomb  Eiley,  Mrs.  Piatt,  Mrs.  Catherwood,  and  others. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  with  reproductions  from  paintings 
by  well-kuown  American  artists. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING, 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PERCY  BY'SSIIE SHELLEY, 
CHARLES  DICKENS, 
JONATHAN  SWIFT, 
WM.  M    THACKERAY", 
WILLIAM  ni.AKE, 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE, 
ALE.XANDER  POPa 
DOUGLAS  J  ERROLD. 
FRANl  IS  BACON. 
HENKIK  IB4EX. 


HAKLUYT  SOCIETY  (President,  Sir 
CLEMENTS  MARKHAM,  K,C.B,) -'Hie  Bt«l  two 
nt  the  1'ubli.atloiis  for  I8MI-Tii..  "THE  EMBASSY  of  SIR 
THOMAS  KOE  to  INDIA.  1615-11)"  (2  vols  I.  Eilitod  by 
WiiiiAK  FutTiR.  art  now  being  DISTRIBUTED  to  Memlwn 
l)v  Mr.  <iOAKITCH,  .    „ 

Till  Annual  Subscription  iit  One  Guinea.     A  New  8  ries 
commences  wllh  lh<se  volumes. 

WILLIAM  FOSTER.  Honorary  Secretary. 
Bordean,  Holly  Road,  Wanslmd,  N.E, 


u 


NIVBBBITY    of    GLASGOW. 


CHAIR    OF    NATURAL    pniLOSSPIIT. 

The  t'oirersityCourtof  theUniv«r>Uy  of  OltsK«>w  will  at  an 
earlydateprocsed  to  APPOINT  a  I'KOFESS  »K  toot-  upy  the 
above  Chair  lu  this  Univtraity,  rcn-utly  r-naered  vacant. 

The  Profemor  will  be  rcfimrwl  to  eiitar  on  his  duties  as  from 
1^».  Oetubernext,  from  wliicb  date  the  aiipoiulm«nt  will  take 
effect. 

The  normal  salary  cf  the  Chair  in  £i.(«*o.  sul.ject  to  §  VITf.  (2) 
and  (:t)  of  OnUnancfl  'J''.  The  C'huir  haa  an  official  lesideuee 
attachetl  10  it. 

The  appointment  fs  made  ad  vitam  aut  culpam.  aun  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  «  pension  ou  conditions  pre»criije<!  l>y 
Oi-dinance. 

Kacti  applicint  ehotild  lodge  villi  the  no 'erFi^ned  who  will 
fiinitsh  any  further  information  dtfiirod,  twenty  c>pie8  of  his 
Kpplicatiou  and  twenty  copies  of  any  ttstiwoutila  he  may 
desire  to  sabmit,  ou  or  before  !5th  September  next. 

ALAN  K.  CLAPPERTON. 
Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  University  Court. 

91 .  West  Itesent  Street,  OU^ow. 


ASON      UNIVERSITY     COLLEGE, 


M 


BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT    LECTURESHIP    IN    CLASSICS. 

The  Council  invite  APPLICiTIONS  for  the  above  appoint- 
ment. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  testimonialu,  should  be  sent 
fo  the  uodereigoed,  not  later  tbau  Saturday,  the  Ibth  of 
September. 

'J'he  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  oil  Octolrer  3r>). 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtiinetl  from 

GEO.  U.  MORLEY,  Secretory. 


T 


VICTOBIA  UNIVEaSlTY. 
HE  YORKSHIRE    COLLEGE,  LEEDS. 


The  2«Lh  Session  of  the  Department  of  Sciencf,  TechooUigy, 
and  Arts  will  begin  on  Octohkr  :!fd,  and  the  ti-Hli  Session  of  tne 
School  nf  Medicine  on  Octhukr  Sad,  18M9. 

The  Clasits  prepare  for  the  followiug  Professions  :  Chemistry, 
Civil,  Mechanicjil,  Electrical,  ana  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Mininz,  Textile  Industrits,  Dyeing,  Art,  Leather  Manufacture, 
Aitriculture,  School  Teacliing.  Law.  Medicine,  and  Surg'Tj-. 

University  j>egrees  are  also  conferred  in  the  Faculties  of  Arte, 
Science,  l^aw.  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

Lyddon  Hall  has  t)eeo  establisheil  for  Students' residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  had  from  the 
Rkoistkar, 


NIVBRSITY    OOLIiEGB    of     WALES 

ABERYSTWYTH. 


u 


The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  tlie  po*t  of 
ASSISTANT  LECTURER  in  the  I>epartment  of  LOGIC  and 
PIIII/->SOPHV.  ApplicstioDB,  togeth-r  wilh  testimonials, 
must  he  forwarded,  on  or  before  September  9th.  to  the  under- 
Bigne<l,  from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obt;iinod. 

T.  MORTIMER  GREEN.  Registrar. 
August,  18&9. 


TECHNICAL       COLLEGE, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

l'iiisciPA^-8.  O.  RAWSON,  D.Sc. 

The  LECTDRESniP   in   ART   is    VACANT.    Salary.  £250 

per  annum.      Applications  must  be    sent  in  not  lattr  than 

August  31st,  to  the  Prikcipal.    Statement  of  duties  will  be 

forwarded  on  application. 

T.  THORP,  Secretary. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and 
COLLEGE. 

OPEN    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four  Scholarships  and  One  Exhibition,  worth  £150,  £75,  £75, 
£50,  and  £20  each,  tenable  for  one  yea*",  will  Iw  competed  for  on 
Seut<'mber*J7tli,  lS9y— viz  ,  One  Senior  Open  Scholarsliip  of  the 
value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  beat  candidate  (if  of  suffi- 
cteut  merit)  in  Pliysics  and  Chemistry,  One  Senior  Open 
Sctiolarsliip  of  the  value  of  £75  will  be  awanled  to  the  Ijest 
(vmdidite  (if  of  sutHcieut  merit)  in  Biology  and  Physiology. 
Candidates  for  tliese  Scholarships  must  ba  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  and  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Practice  of  any  Lo;idon  Med'cal  Schoid. 

One  Junior  Open  Scholarship  in  Science,  value  £150,  and  One 
Preliminary  SeieotiSc  Exhibition,  value  £5[i.  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age  (if  of  liuthoieat 
merit)  in  Pliysics,  Chemistry,  Animal  Biology,  and  Vegetable 
Biology. 

The  Jeatfreson  Exhibition  (value  £20)  will  be  compctwl  for  at 
the  sime  time.  The  Bubj<cte  of  examination  are  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  any  one  of  the  three  following  languages— 
(jirtek,  French,  and  German.  Tlic  Classical  subjects  are  th.>8e 
of  tile  London  University  Matriculation  Examination  of 
Ju'ie,  I8i*!l. 

The  successful  candid  ftes  in  nil  those  SchoUrshipi  will  be 
required  to  enter  to  the  full  course  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  the  October  succeeding  the  Examination. 

For  particulars,  application  may  be  made,  per»onally  or  bv 
letter,  to  the  Wardkk  of  the  Oolleoc,  St.  BarthoWmew's 
Hospital,  E.O.  ■ 


QT.   BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL  and 

O  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 

Syslflmitic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the 
subjects  of  tlie  Preliminary  Scientllic  aud  lutermediate  B.Sr. 
Exiininalinns  of  the  University  of  Londun  will  commence  on 
Ocroiii:a  ■2ui  aud  continue  to  July.  Iixnt.  Attendance  ou  thi4 
Cl-uw  couat«  as  i>art  of  the  Ov.'  years'  curriculum. 

F«?  for  the  wh'de  Course.  £:il,  or  £!■*  I8h.  to  Students  of  Ih^ 
HoNoiial  ;  or  aingU-  subjccls  may  Iw  taken. 

There  iit  a  SpLciul  CIum  for  t)ic  ,)anuary  Eximination. 

For  further  p.irliculnn«  npflv  to  the  W^hukn  of  the  Coi/.rov. 
St.  Bvtiinlomi'WM  ll->«i»Ul,  l^tul-Hi.  EC. 

A  llandi>o)k  fMrwanlitd  ou  a;>;>lloatldu. 


rpo  BE  SOLD,  by  TENDER,  the  old-ei.Ub- 

1  lished  PUBLISHINC.  BUSINESS  ..f  A.  I>.  INNI-8 
h  COMPANY,  LiMiTro,  of  31  aud  32.  Bedford  Street.  Strand. 
London.  W.C.  lucluditiK  Lwaehold  Interevt.  OoodwlU.  tJopi- 
right«,  Trade  Fixturef.  Furniture,  Plant,  Machinery  and  Stock- 
in-Traile.  ,  «.    ,     . 

The  CouyrlghU  include  a  large  number  of  Works  by  many 
noted  and  popular  Authors  of  the  day.  a  list  and  full  par- 
ticalartof  which  may  beio<n  at  the  midt^rmeutt-med  tinceol 
The  Liw  Invesimeut  and  lusurAnce  Con>orat(rtu.  Limited. 

Teudera  to  be  aewt  in  addressed  to  the  H»:*:kktah.v  of  Thk 
Law  Ixvksthkkt  aud  IjtsiaAKCBCoRTORATios,  Llmiied,  H,  BeMc 
Street,  Lincoln's  Ion,  London,  W.C,  hcfore  Iho  15;h  Skptkii- 
BWI.  Ifflfl.  .  „  , «      , 

Particular*  and  Conditions  of  Ifale  and  Forms  of  Tender  may 
I.e  obfiintd  gratis  of  the  alwve-namid  SccretAty.  and  of  the 
Vendors' Solicitors,  McssfK.  SiiAurK,  pAi<aeK,  PainuAKOS  & 
Bauium,  Vi,  New  Court,  Car^y  Slieet.  LoiiaoD.  W.C. 

THK    MARIA    GREY   TRAINING    COL- 
LEGE. Sjdusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  Loudon.  N.W. 

A  FULL  CX)UR8E  of  TRAINING  in  prep-iiatmn  for  Uie 
CAMBKIIMJE  TKALilERS'  CKRTIPK'ATE  in  the  Theory 
an-i  J'ractice  of  Teaching  is  offered  to  Lidit-s  who  dodre  to 
become  Teachers.  ,  .  ....       ^ 

Kindergarten  Teachers  are  alio  prepared  for  the  llisher  l^er- 
tificate  of  the  National  Froebel  Union.  Junior  Students  are 
prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  L  »cal  Examinations. 

Scholarships  nlTared  in  all  Divisi»"». 

COLLEGE  YEAR  BEGINS   SEPTEMBER  13th,  18TO. 

TheWinkworth  Hall  of  R-sidence  for  Tweoly-oiie  Students 
will  he  opened  opposite  the  College  in  September,  \m>. 

Addrtss  Miss  Alice  Woons.  Principal,  The  Maiw  0«y 
Training  College,  Salusbury  Road,  Brondeebary.  N.W. 


MUDIE'S    LIBEiABY 

C  LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA. 

per  anuam. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOOIETlf  (for  woeklr  ezehanseof  Bookt 

at  the  hoUMS  of  Subdcribera)  from  TWO  G D tNEAS  per  annain, 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 
N.B.-Two  or  Threw  Priendj  mnj  DNITE    In  ONE  8DB- 
SORIPTION,  and  thu<  Idshd  the  Ooil  o(  Caniege. 


Town  and  Village  Clubs  supplted  on  Liberal  Termi. 

Prospectnses  and  Monthly  Lists  ot  Bookg  gratis 

and  poet  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  QjrBBED  AT 

GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Bent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPUL.^.R  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOaRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,  NEW  OXFORD   STREET; 

841,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  LoirDOir ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Maiohistii, 


L 


ONDON        LIBRARY 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S,W, 

PArK0X-H,R.H.  THE  PRINC:  OF  WAT.ES,  K,0. 
PBtsiusNT-I.ESME  STEPHEN,  f.m 
VicE-PaESiMirrs-The  Rteht  Hon,  A,  .1,  BALKOLR.  M.P,,  the 
Kiiht  Bo»,  the  LORD  BISIMPot  LONDON.  HEKBEB.T 
SPENCER.  Esq,  i  the  RlghtUon,  W,  B,  HLEOlvy,  M,P,. 

TausTEi^Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DOFF.  Right  lion. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  B»rl„  M.P„  Bight  Hon,  EARL  of 

ROSEBERV,  ,  ,  .      ,     .       , 

The  Library  contains  about  20  ),')00  Volumes  of  Ancient  autl 

Modem  Literature,  in  Various  Languages,     Sutweription,  L'S 

a  rear ;  Life-Membership,  jicconiio/  to  age.    Fifteen  Volumes 

are  aliowe'l  t«  Country  aud  Ten  to  Town  Members,     Reading 

Room  Oi.eo  from  lu  till  half-vist  (i.     CATALOOIJE.  Fifth 

Edition,  i  vols,,  royal  8vo,  itrioeSls.;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.   T.   HAGBEBO    WRIGHT,  LL,D„ 

Secretary  aud  Librarian. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


26  August,  1899. 
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DEIGHTON,    BELL  &   CO., 

CAnBRIDGE. 


Foap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

RONALD    AND    L 

By  ALFKED   PEETOR. 

"  Wo  had  flnishcfl  Mr.  Protor's  book,  and  bad  been 
refreshed  by  the  knowledsro  and  humour  and  tender- 
ness underlying  his  descriptions  of  *Our  Kector,' 
*  Oar  Professor/  and  'Bindo.*" — Literature, 

"Mr.  Pretor's  power  for  delicate  delineation  is  un- 
e<)ualled.  His  stylo  is  alone  a  charm.  We  have  read 
the  book  with  genuine  delight,  and  wo  think  it 
appeals  to  all  cultivated  reople  who  care  for  simple 
yet  well-drawn  pictures  of  genuine  life.'' 

Cam'yridge  Jteview. 

*'A  series  of  sfcadies,  ^vixn  and  humorous,  fanciful 

and  pathetic The  pleasant  mixture  18  dedicated  to 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hardy."— ^forffimi/. 

*'A  volume  of  clever  sketches.  Indeed,  there  is 
more  than  cleverness  in  tbom.  There  is  feeling,  often 
expressed  with  no  littlg  subtlety  and  skill,  and  plenty 
of  homour.  Some  of  the  etories  are  of  the  strangest." 

Spectat'r, 


Crown  8\'o,  os.  net. 

SBXTQS  EMPIRIOUS  AND 
GREEK  SCEPTICISM 

Witn  a  Trinsla'ion  from  the  Greek  of  the  First  Book 

of  the  PYBRHONtC  SKETCHES  by 

Sextus  Kmpiricus. 

By  MARY  MILLS   PATRICK. 

**  Mi^s  Patrick  haa  di-c  'Ssoti  the  ixisition  of  Sextuu 
Kmpiricut*  as  a  pliiln^opher  with  great  critical  insight. 
The  volume  is  full  of  curious  learning." 

Westminster  Review. 

*'  A  very  excullent  philosophical  monograph.  Would 
that  all  h  »me  degrees  in  philosophy  were  given  for  as 
go  xl  and  deserviog  work." — Glasg  >w  Herald. 

"A  -hort  fichf'larly  monograph It  deals  with 

the  subject  critically  and  historically,  and  includes  a 
clearly  written  account  of  .Bnesidemus  and  of  Pyrrho, 
th'^  pat  iar.-h  of  the  sceptic  ncXiooX."— Literature. 

"The  inr|niror  into  Pyrrhonism  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  scepticism  will  be  grateful  for  this 
Ktviiiy."— 'St,  Jam'B^s  Gazette. 


Crown  8vo,  7h.  Cd. 

THE    DEVOTIONS    OF 
BISHOP  ANDREWES. 

{Grace  et  Latine.) 

Ciu'cfully  Klited  and  ArraDged  in  SECTIONAL 

PARAGRAPHS. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  VEALE, 

SEfOND    KDiriON,   ItevisoJ    and    KnUrgcd. 


FOURTU    EDITION    KEVISEK. 


CHOICE 


Crown  8vo,  6». 

AND     CHANCE 


Alt  I'jleiiicntari/  Tri-  ilise  im  I'ermutulitiin, 

Camhi nations,  and  I'ruhuhility. 

With  CIO  ExcrcisffH. 

By  W.  A.  WHITWORTH,  M.A., 

Late  Fu  low  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 


BY  TUB  SAME  AUTIIOU. 

Crown  8vo,  flfl, 

DCC    EXERCISES. 

[ncliidiiiy  Hints  for  the  Nidation  of  all  tht 
Questions  in  "  Choice  and  Chance." 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Bainniniiiin  of  ('ortain  Series, 
»nd  a  lirtsham  Ler-iiiro  on  Some  I'uiLlj  in  the 
Philoaoffhy  of  Chauut!. 


Cambridge:   DEIGIITON,   BELL  ii  CO. 
Lomlon:  (JEOUGE  BELL.  &  SONS. 


Ready  October  2nd,  1899. 

Siihscriptions  now  hciing  rcntjred. 

HOIVIES  Rfit)  HAUNTS 

OF 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 


LETTEllPUESS  BY 

ALEXANDER  MACKENNAl,  D.D. 

Sfcretaru  of  the  International  dinaregational 

Council  ((/"IB!)!,  and  fresidtnt  of  the  Free 

Vhurch  Council  of  Mnf/land  and  ffalci, 

1S09;  Author  of  "The  English 

Separatists,"  t£-c. 

Illustrations  (over  100  in  Number) 

From  Original    Drawings  and   I'liotOi^raphs  by 

CHARLES    WHYMPER. 


A  handsome  4to  volume  of  at  least  224 
pages,  printed  on  fine  art  paper. 

THE  puriKise  of  this  honk  is  to  present  to  the  rL-juler.  l»y 
meaus  Ufa  series  of  carL-fuliyiilaiiutil  illustnitious,  ImiM- 
lugs.  T'l:tce«.  ol.jects.  and  portraits  in  Knglaad  aud  Holland 
ludiilatably  associated  witll  tile  Pili^rim  F.itlrers.  Tlie  artisl's 
purpose  tias  been  to  reproduce,  wlierever  pn8Sil)le,  structuieB 
and  ol.jeetsot  lutereet  wliicti  it  is  praetie:dly  certain  tliat  tlie 
1  il,triin  Fatliers  must  liave  tlieniselves  seen,  and  representa- 
tions of  the  towns  and  villages  wliere  tiiey  are  known  to  have 
retlded.  and  tlie  butldinifs  where  tliey  undoubtedly  worshipped. 
The  local  views  have  been  chosen  mainly  with  reference  to 
those  features  of  landFcape  which  are  to-day  much  tin  same  as 
they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

No  work  on  this8ub.iect  in  recent  years  ha.s  appeared,  illus- 
trat-.-il  in  the  style  or  in  the  profusion  of  examples  contained  in 
this  volume.  Drawiuss  are  given  from  Serooby,  Austerflelil 
lUjston.  Ciainsliorough,  Standish  and  I)u.\I)ury  Halls.  York 
I  lymoiith,  Northampton,  bristol,  Cambridge.  Lincoln,  and 
many  other  places  in  Englaud.  Thi^  buildings  and  places  in 
Holland  associated  with  the  Churches  at  Leyden  and  Amster- 
dam have  been  repmduced  either  from  drawings  or  from 
original  photographs  taken  expressly  for  use  in  this  work. 

THE    EDITION    will    CONSIST   of— 

1.  ONE    HUNDRED   and    FIFTV  COPIC8  for 

Great  llritain,  and  flftv  i-i)|iie-i  f"-  iho  United 
Stales,  numliored  1  to  1.50  Kiifj.isn  Editmn,  and 
1  to  .M  American  Edition.  This  cdilion  nill  con- 
tain four  coloiirerl  plates,  and  will  also  have  firHt 
improEsiimK  f,f  all  tlio  illustrations,  and  « ill  bo 
b<»und  in  white  vclliun,  with  .'■ilk  lies: 

PRICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  UNTIL 

OCT.    2nd  £2    2    O  not. 

On  and  after  Oct.  3nd  the  price  will 

be  raised  to 2  12    6     ,, 

2.  EIGHT  HUNDRED  C0PIE9,  with  a  coloured 

Frunlispiecc,  and  bjund  in  a  handsome  cloth 
binding: 

PRICE  to  SUBSCRIBERS  UNTIL 

OCT.  2ncl £1    6    O  net. 

On  and  after  Oct.  :ind  the  price  will 

be  raised  to 1  10    O      „ 

Hn.    J    of  the    Erglish    Edilirn   is    resened    for 


Her  Uajuhty  the  Queen. 


*'o    /  of  the  American   Edition    is   reserved    for 
the  Presideif  of  the  United  S'ntes 


ORDER    FORM. 

HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  OF  THE 
PILGRIM  FATHERS. 


To  the  Religious  Tbact  Sociktt, 

50,  Paternoater  Row,  tondnn. 

Please  supplf/  me,  when  rea'Jj/f  with  :■— 

cop  of  the  Edition  de  Lu-re 

a^    £2     2    O   net. 

rop  of  the  Ordinary  E<!lfi'ni. 

at   £1    6    0    ttet. 

Xanw 

Address 

N.B.— TbiK  order  may  bo  eeot  Ihroiijfh  any  Ltcal 
IkK^kseUcr  or  direct  to  the  Publiflhers. 

London  : 

TUE    RELIGIOUS    TaACT    SOCIETY, 

50,  Paternoster  How, 


MACMILLAN  &  GO'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


VOLUMES    III.    and   IV.   NOW  READY. 
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FICTION. 

THE  PATH  of  a  STAR.    By  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan,  Author  of  "A  Voyage  of  Consolation."    Illustrated. 

Crown  svo,  08. 

A  GENTLEMAN  PLAYER.     By  R.  N.  Stephens,  Author  of  "An  Enemy  to  the  King."     Crown  8vo,  6s 
SIREN  CITY.    By  Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of  "Nancy  Noon."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  The  dialof^e  is  brUk  and  onlertaining."— Xtaf 7jr  Mail. 

FOR  ENGLISH  BOYS  AND  PARENTS. 

THE  HUMAN   BOY.     By  Eden  Phillpotts,  Author  of  "Children  of  the  Mist'     With  a  Frontispiece. 


C'niK  II  hvd,  ('■!!.  A  Series  of  KnKli»li  Sclionlboy  Stories,  the  result  of  kcon  obsurvntion  ar.d  of  a  most  cntjagiiiB  wit. 

•  Mr.  Philli>olt8  knows  exactly  wbat  schoolboy  s  do,  nud  can  lay  bare  their  inmost  thoughts ;  likewise  he  shows  an  all-pervading 
'  An  unretitrdinol  fund  of  humour  ripples  tbrough  every  page."— World.  "  Quite  a  delightful  beck."— Pa/i  31au  Gazette. 


GILES  INGILBY.    By  W.  E.  Norris.    Second  Edition.    Illustrated  by  Percy  Spence.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  '  Oilc^  InL-iUn  '  porfcelly  8u..!tain.s  its  author's  reputation."— />aii;/  3lail.  "  We  meet  real  men  and  women."— Speaker. 

"F.w  writers  could  handle  a  history  with  so  much  freshness,  cleverness,  and  pleasant- tluvoured  wit  as  Mr.  Noiris."— ^co^v/Haw. 

"  Clever,  bright  and  entertaining."—  ranity  Fair,  "  Interesting,  wholesome  and  charmingly  written."—  Glaigotv  Herald. 

THK    FOURTH    NUMBER    OF 

THE  NOVELIST— A  SON  of  the  STATE,  by  W.  Pett  Ridge— is  now  ready,  price  6d. , 

GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

A    NEW    VOLUME    OP    "  THE    LITTLE    GUIDES." 

SHAKESPEARE'S   COUNTRY.     By  B.  C.  Windle,  M.A.,  F  R.S.    Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.    Pott  Svo, 

clolh,  3»  ;  leather,  38.  6d.  net. 
.  **  One  of  the  moat  cbarmiog  };aide*book8.     Both  for  the  library  and  as  a  travelllnf^  companion  the  book  is  equally  choice  and  serviceable."— .^ca<f(!my. 

THE  HEART  of  ASIA.     By  F.  H.  Skrine  and   E.  D.  Ross.    With  Maps,  and  many  Illustrations  by 

Vercstcha^nii.    Large  crown  Svo,  Ii>j.  6d.  net. 

"This  volume  wi'l  form  a  landmark  in  our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia. lUuminaling  and  convincing.    For  the  first  time  wo  arc  enabled  clearly  to  under- 

stan  1  not  only  how  Russia  has  established  her  rule  in  Central  Atia,  but  what  that  rule  aotunUy  means  to  the    Central  Asian  jwoplcs.    This  book  ii  not  only 
fetid'  upportunitate,  but  of  enduring  value."— 2'ti«e». 

A  BOOK  of  the  WEST.    By  S.  Baring-Gould.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  63.  each. 

Vol.  I.  DEVON.       Vol.  II.  CORNWALL.         A  deecription  ot  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  in  which  Ihc  scenery,  folklore,  history,  and  anticiuiiies 
of  the  two  counties  arc  treated  with  full  knowledge  and  high  interest, 

THE  VICAR  of  MORWENSTOW.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     With  Portrait.    New  and  Revised  Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  ia.  Cd.       A  completely  new  edition  of  the  well-known  life  of  R.  S.  HAWKER. 

THE  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.— General  Editor,  Edward  Dowden,  Litt.D. 

Ueeem.  METHUEN  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.  Each  I'lay  will  be  edited  with  a  full  lutrcdaoUoo,  Textual  Notes,  and  a 
Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

THE    FIRST    VOLUME    WILL    UE— 

HAMLET.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.    Demy  Svo,  3s.  6d.  [SAor«ir. 

THE  NOVELS  of  CHARLES  DICKENS Crown  Svo,  each  volume  cloth,  3s. ;  aUo  in  leather,  la.  net. 

Messis.  METHUEN  have  in  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  which  have  now  pasucd  out  of  copyright.    Mr.  George  Gissmg,  whose 

ritical  study  of  Dickens  ia  bath  sympathetic  and  acute,  has  w.-itten  an  IniroduoliOT  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  edition  will  be  tne 

lluttraiions  of  the  old  huuies,  inns,  and  buiKlings,  which  Dickens  dcsciibed,  and  which  have  now  in  many  inslances  disappeared  uuilor  the  touch  of  moilern  civiiuja- 

on.    Another  valuable  feature  will  be  a  series  of  tojjographical  and  general  notes  to  each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton.    The  books  will  be  produced  with  the  greatest 

re  as  to  printinx,  paper,  and  biod'ng. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  WILL  BE  — 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.    With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.    2  vols.  ishoni,. 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  and  POLITICAL  HISTORY  of  ROME.    By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Gonville 

and  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  Seniir  Chancellor's  Mediillist  tor  (  lassies,  Porson  University  Scholar,  .Vc,  &c.    Crown  Svo,  7».Cd.  .    .i,     i     ii. 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  growtli  of  the  Roman  Institulions,  and  a  discussion  ot  the  various  political  movements  in  Hoaie  from  Iha  earnest  times  to  tne  uaatD 
Augustus. 

PONS  ASINORUM ;  or,  a  Guide  to  Bridge.    By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.    Fcap.  Svo,  2s. 

A  pmcLicdl  K'li^c,  ^\iib  many  gi>cciiueii  ^mdics,  to  the  now  gaiuo  of  Bri..lgc. 

THE  LIBRARY  of  DEVOTION.— I'oU  Svo,  cloth,  28. ;  leather,  2e.6cl.net. 

THE  TEMPLE.    By  George  Herbert.    Edited,  with  an  lutroduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Vieiir  of  Leeds.  'J'nis  edition  contains  Walton's  Life  of  Herbert,  and  the  text  is  that  ot  the  flrsi  edition.  lUhvrlli/. 

ST.   PAUL,  the  MASTER-BUILDER.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.    Crown  Svo, 

Hi.  Cd.  An  attempt  lo  popularise  ihe  rocei.t  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  ai  a  missionary,  ii  statesman,  and  an  ethical  lejc'.ier.      [Shurllg. 

1  HE  CHURCHHAN'S  BIBLE.-Gciiui.l  Editor,  J.  H,  Bhbn,  B.D.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

Mtssrs.  METHUEN],ropoeo  to  issue  a  Scries  of  expos  tious  upon  moat  of  the  bjoks  of  the  Bible.  The  volumes  will  Ijc  practical  and  devotional  rather  than 
crilieal  in  their  purpose,  and  the  icxt  of  the  Aikthurised  Veisi.n  will  bj  explained  in  sections  or  paragmphs,  which  will  correspond  «.*  lar  us  possio  o  wiin  tne 
an  iaions  of  the  Church  Lcctiouary.    The  volumes  will  Le  produced  in  u  very  handy  and  tasteful  form,  aLd  may  bs  oblainetl  in  clo;h  or  leather  biuuings.    litnoriiy. 

'III!-:  FIRST  VOLUME  WILL  RE- 

THE  EPISTLE  of  ST.  PAUL  to  the  GALATIANS.    Explained  by  A.  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  All 

HallowR,  Uarking.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2i.  Cd.  i.et. 

EXAMINATION    PAPERS    in    ENGLISH    HISTORY.     By    J.   Tait    Wardlaw,    B.A.,    King's  College, 

Cambridge.    Crown  Sv..,  :ii.  cd.  [School  Ex ijiimho.n  Sikies. 

A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.    Selected  by  E.  C  Marchant,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and 

A^sl^li^nt  Ma.'^ttr  ul  St.  I'ttLirb  tieliO('l.    Crown  bv<i,  ;;c.  (Jd. 

CICERO  DE  OFFICIIS.    Translated  by  G.  B.  Gardiner,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  [c^ssrcL  T..»s,.vru,»s. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

AxTnouGn  literarj'  production  is  just  now  at  its  lowest 
ebb,  herald  signs  of  the  autumn  season  are  not  wanting. 
Several  firms  have  alreadj'  issued  their  lists  of  announce- 
ments. Mr.  Arnold  White's  study  of  Tlie  Modern  Jew, 
which  is  to  be  published  this  week,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  g^eat  procession  which  is  forming.  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin's  collection  of  Lettern  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  stands  up  high  in  the  crowd — none  higher. 


Mr.  EAonuNAxn  PtiRUSiioxTAsr  Pauanjpe,  tliis  year's 
senior  wrangler,  has  pledged  himself  to  teach  mathematics 
at  the  Fergusson  College,  at  Poono,  for  twenty  years,  at 
a  salary  of  not  more  than  seventy  rupees  a  month.  On 
this  the  Theosophical  Review  comments  :  "  In  this  shines 
brightly  out  the  old  Indian  ideal  that  the  duty  of  the 
learned  man  is  to  teach,  not  to  turn  his  learning  into  a 
means  of  gaining  wealth;  and  Mr.  Paranjpe  has  done 
more  to  raise  India  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  his  surrender 
of  the  prizes  within  his  reach  than  by  his  brilliant  Uni- 
versity success." 


Our  poets  so  far  have  been  dumb  on  the  Dreyfus  case, 
but  this  week  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  boldly  addresses  France 
through  the  columns  of  tlio  Daily  Chronicle.  The  following 
lines  are  from  his  invocation  : 

O  by  that  poldier  whom  thou  couldst  not  shake, 

That  ever-breaking  he.art  thou  conldst  not  break  ; 

That  dying  body  that  refused  the  dust, 

That  solitary  brain  that  would  not  rust ; 

With  Suicide  au  opiate  put  by. 

And  Madness  a  rejected  luxury; 

And  by  that  woman  sleepless  for  a  sail, 

That  widow  with  no  grave  whereon  to  wail ; 

By  all  the  flaming  injury,  and  sense 

Of  most  intolerable  innocence  ; 

Arise  1     Arise !     O  be  thou  swift  and  fell  I  . 

Of  burning  liars  be  thyself  the  hell  I 


Apropos  of  the  prophetic  similarity  of  the  trial  scene  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland  to  that  now  being  enacted  at  Eenncs, 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Mew  writes  to  us  :  "  To-day,  in  looking 
through  Cosmo  di  Medici,  by  Richard  Home,  a  tragedy 
which  hardly  deserves  the  oblivion  into  which  it  has  fallen, 
I  camo  across  this  striking  passage,  one  which  might  well 
proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  man,  if  guilty,  on  whom  the 
eyes  of  Europe  are  now  so  intently  bent : 

My  trial 
Excefds  all  condemnation  ;  what  is  this  i* 
Methought  I  had  pass'd  the  worst.     Why,  so  I  have ! 
Naught  now  remains  but  idle  repetition, 
Queries,  conjpcturfs,  probabilities. 
These  blows  do  harden  me  and  make  me  dead. 
Api)alliDg  once,  seem  common  as  a  cloud 
Wherein  great  faces  frown  and  fade  ;  my  heart 
Tg  as  a  stone  that's  on  the  highway  broken 
By  wheels,  men,  cattle ;  and  I  almost  feel 
With  like  occasion  I  could  do't  again  : 
Terror  hath  dashed  his  torch  before  my  eyes 


Till  Hell  seems  ashes  ;  paralysed  despair 
Lies,  carved  in  ice,  outstretched  before  my  path ; 
Remorse  is  beggared ;  scarcely  grief  reuiains  ; 
And  of  concealment  I  am  grown  so  sick 
That  on  my  coffiu  I  would  gladly  sit. 
Saying  :  "  Cease  all  this  prate— 'twas  I !  " 


Me.  Winston  CnuEcniLL  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the 

novelists  with 
"  big  circula- 
tions." Over 
twenty  thousand 
copies  of  his 
Richard  Carvel 
have  sold  in 
America.  Oddly 
enough  fewer 
copies  have  boon 
sold  in  St.  Louis, 
his  native  town, 
than  in  any 
other  city.  Mr. 
Churchill  has 
wealth  and 
leisure,  but  he 
writes  labori- 
ously all  the 
same.  When  ho 
wrote  Richard 
Carvel  he  hired 
an  ofiice,  and 
going  down  to 
it  every  day, 
worked  as 
steadily  as  a 
clerk.  He  also 
went  to  Virginia 
and  Maryland, 
to  procure  the 
right  materials 
for  his  novel. 
Richard       Carvel 


MR.    WINSTON   CHURCHILL 


has  not  been  particularly  popular  in  this  country. 


Mr  Lionel  Decle,  whose  book,  Tro-yper  3809,  we  review 
this  week,  is  well  known  already  to  English  readers  as 
the  author  of  Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  about  to  journey  through  Africa  along  the  route 
of  Mr.  Ehodes's  Cape-to-Cairo  Eailway,  on  behalf  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.     Mr.  Decle  is  a  naturalised  Englishman. 


The  Nottingham  Guardian  prints  an  interesting  letter 
which  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  to  Jlr.  Edward  Campbell 
Tainsh,  explaining  several  obscure  passages  in  his  poems. 
Thus  "the  bar  of  Michael  Angelo"  signified,  not  the 
meeting  of  the  eyebrows  (as  Mr.  Tainsh  surmised),  but 
"  that  broad  bar  of  frontal  bone  over  the  eyes  for  which 
he  (Michael  Angelo)  was  remarkable." 
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TiiK  loOth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth  is  to  be  cele- 
brated on  Monday  at  Frankfort-on-Main  with  groat  fervour. 
There  will  be  a  "grand  academical  festival"  and  much 
oratory  and  singing.  A  procession  past  the  Qoethe  statue, 
a  torchlight  gathering,  and  Goethe  programnios  at  the 
theatres  will  take  place  on  successive  days,  and  nothing 
will  be  omitted  that  can  fitly  enhance  the  fame  of  Goethe 
in  his  birtliplace. 

Apropos  of  (Joethe,  there  has  just  died  in  Germany  a 
cultivated  man,  Dr.  Gille,  who  was  present  at  Werniar 
when  Goethe  died.  His  account  of  the  scene  is  thus 
translated  in  the  Baili/  Xews : 

Evoryone  was  naturally  in  the  greatest  excitement,  and, 
iinbiiidcrcd,  I  ran  up  the  steps  and  into  the  poet's  study, 
which  was  open.  Here  I  found  Goethe's  daughter-in-law, 
Ottils,  his  two  grandsons,  Walter  and  Wolf,  his  physician, 
Dr.  Vogel,  atid  a  great  many  of  his  friends.  I  stood  in 
the  backfrround,  and  through  the  open  door  could  see  the 
liedroom.  There  the  immortal  poet  sat  in  his  easy  chair 
beside  the  bed,  clothed  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  covered 
up  to  the  breast  with  a  counterpane.  His  hands  were 
folded,  his  majestic  head  rested  upright  on  the  chair-back. 
His  features  were  imchanged,  and  it  seemed  as  though  he 
had  fallen  asleep  while  lookiug  up  to  Heaven.  On  his 
brow  there  were  no  wrinkles  but  those  engraved  there  by 
mental  exertion. 

That  night  1  )r.  Gille  took  part  in  the  guard  of  honour,  and 
he  used  to  tell  how  he  coiild  not  bring  hiuLself  to  turn  his 
eyes  from  Goethe's  silent  figure. 

Db.  Gill'e's  picture  of  Goethe  doad  reminds  one  of  a 
striking  pasiage  in  Eckermann's  Conversalinnn.  There  we 
have  a  v(ry  similar  impression  of  Qoethe  in  the  breathing 
majesty  of  his  old  age.  Eckermann,  who  was  a  young 
man  when  lie  met  his  "  master,"  saj's,  under  date  June  10, 
1823: 

We   sat   a  long  while  together,  in    a   tranquil,  aflf'oo- 
;  tioiiate  mood.     I  was  close  to  him  ;  I  forgot  to  speak  for 
lookiuiif  at  him — I  could  not  look  enough.     His  face  is  so 
j>owerful  and  brown  I   full  of  wrinkles,  and  each  wrinkle 
full  of  expression  I     And  everywhere  there  is  such  noble- 
ness and  iinuuess,  such  repose  and  greatness  I     Ho  spoke 
in  a  slow,  composed  manner,  such  as  you  would  expect 
from  an  aged  monarch.     You  perceive  by  his  air  that  h<i 
reposes  ujwn  himself,  and  is  elevated  far  above  praise  and 
blame.   I  was  extremely  happy  near  him  ;  I  felt  becalmed, 
like  one  who,  after  many  toils  and  tedious  exi)eutations, 
iinally  sees  his  dearest  wishes  gratified. 
This  may  be  rather  young-mannish,  but  any  young  man 
of  fine  sentiments  would  probably  have  expressed  himself 
in  simikr  terms  after  such  an  interview. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  sale  of  a  set  of  the  United 
ServiceB  College  Chronicle,  from  No.  4  to  No.  18,  for 
£101,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  these  contain  up- 
wards of  thirty  original  contributions  from  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's pen  while  he  was  at  school  and  editor  of  the 
V.a.C.  Chronicle.  Other  sets,  more  or  less  incomplete, 
have  been  sold  since  then  to  American  enthusiasts  for 
prices  ranging  between  £35  and  £65.  Unluckily  no  copy 
of  No.  I  exists,  except  that  which  is  bound  up  in  the 
volume  in  the  College  library,  but  as  it  contains  nothing 
by  Kipling  its  loss  is  not  important. 

No.  4  is  a  highly  interesting  number,  containing  five 
original  "Kiplings"— viz.,  two  poems,  "Disappointment" 
and  "The  Excursion";  an  article  on  "Life  in  the 
Corridors,"  descriptive  of  the  ways  of  a  small  boy  at 
school;  amock  Baconian  article,  "Concernynge  Swagger.""," 
and  on  editorial.  No.  5  has  an  article,  "Life  in  the 
Studies,"  and  a  long  poem,  "  De  Profundis,  a  Ballade  of 
Bitternesse."     No.  5  has  two  poems,  "  Index  Malorum  " 

and    "  A    Mistake,    by  E  .  .  .  .  t  B g."     No.    7 

contains  a  poem  "  VVaytinge,"  and  Nos.  8  and  9  a  serial 
story  entitled  "  Ibbetson  Dun  " — a  legend  of  Devonshire 
seafaring  life. 


No.  10  has  a  poem  in  Devonshire  dialect,  "  Donee 
Gratus  Erara."  All  these  numbers,  moreover,  are  full  of 
interesting  notes  about  young  Kipling — his  first  and  only 
appearance  as  an  actor  as  Sir  Anthony  in  "The  Rivals," 
his  motions  at  the  Debating  Society,  and  so  fortli.  In 
1 882  he  left  the  U.S.  College,  and  henceforth  his  appear- 
ances in  the  Chrcnich  are  either  as  an  author  being 
reviewed,  or  an  O.U.S.C.  contributor.  Many  reprints,  too, 
from  his  early  Indian  publications  occur  in  its  pages. 
In  No.  16  is  a  long  poem  by  "  Gigs"— Kipling's  school 
nickname — entitled  "  A  Song  of  the  Exiles,"  descriptive  of 
tho  life  of  0.U.S.C.8  after  leaving  school,  and  their 
thoughts  of  the  old  college.  In  No.  30  (March,  1888)  is  a 
long  original  article,  signed  li.  K.,  and  entitled  "  East 
and  West,"  and  in  No.  41  (March,  1889)  a  dedicatory 
poem,  inscribed  in  a  copy  of  "Echoes,"  which  Mr.  Kipling 
in  that  year  presented  to  the  Common  Eoom  of  the  United 
Services  College. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  since  Charles  Lamb  welcomed 
the  firstfruits  of  Australian  poetry  Australia  has  bred 
more  cricketers  than  poets.  However,  we  believe  that 
a  fine  poet  has  only  to  arise  in  Australia  to  be  helped  on 
his  way  as  few  poets  in  this  country  have  ever  been 
helped.  Australia  is  keen  on  its  talent.  It  subsidises  its 
cricketers,  and  has  lately  been  stin-ed  to  the  depths  of  its 
heart  and  pocket  by  the  advent  of  a  new  concert  singer,  on 
whose  future  considerable  hopes  are  hung. 


Meanwhile  nothing  is  neglected  by  the  Sydaey  liulktin, 
from  the  office  of  wliich  we  have  received  the  first  of  a 
.series  of  "Bulletin  Booklets."  The  object  of  the  series, 
we  imagine,  is  to  lift  on  to  a  slightly  higher  plane  of 
publication  any  work  of  exceptional  merit  whicli  has 
appeared  in  the  parent  paper.  In  the  booklet  before  us 
we  have  sixteen  poems,  varying  as  to  length  and  subject, 
but  inclining  most  to  the  ballad,  grouped  under  the  title 
2'he  Hidden  Tide.  That  their  author,  Mr.  Eoderic  Quinn, 
has  ability  is  to  be  seen  in  "A  Song  of  Winds."  Here 
are  some  stanzas  : 

Cleaving  the  air  with  his  chill  grey  shoulders 

And  trampling  the  sea  to  foam  beneath, 
The  Wolf  of  the  8outh  goes  howling  uor'ard, 

A  mastless  hull  iu  his  long  white  teeth. 

And  flying  high,  a  far  faint  phalaux 

Wings  its  way  to  a  northern  clitue. 
Sending  feathers  nf  sad  sound  downward, 

Siugiug  songs  of  an  evil  time — 

An  evil  time,  for  tho  black  Night  chases. 
And  darkness  swallows  the  trailing  Hock  ; 

An  evil  season  of  wild  white  weather, 
And  foam  and  tumult  on  reef  and  rock ; 

Of  yellow  floods  on  the  northern  rivers. 

And  fierce  waves  swaying  from  crest  to  trough  ; 

Of  creaking  schooners  wearing  seaward, 
And  signals  crying — Stand  off  I  Stand  off  I 

Of  frothy  flakes  on  the  wild  waste  flying, 

And  anxious  faces  and  fateful  news ; 
Of  close-reefed  topsails  and  battened  hatches, 

And  straining  engines  and  racing  screws. 

Of  pumice-stone  and  brown  weeds  riven, 

Kiven  and  flung  on  the  hissing  sand  ; 
Of  squadroned  waves  and  their  mighty  chargiug 

And  tlie  stern  repulse  of  the  frowning  land. 

Of  whipped  white  faces  faring  stormward 
With  smothered  words  and  wrecked  replies  ; 

Of  trees  blown  down  on  the  wiudy  ridges, 
And  stonuy  shoutings  and  tempest  cries ; 

Of  eyes  that  dance  to  the  wild  wind's  music, 

Of  strange  sweet  thrills  through  the  calm-sick  form  ; 

Of  Storm,  throned  king  on  the  mad  white  ocean. 
Of  Storm  the  Monarch — all  hail  to  Storm. 

We  liope  the   Bulletin  will  send  us  more  booklets,  and — 
print  them  in  black  ink  instead  of  violet. 
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SIR   WA.LTEB  BESANT. 
Vrom  the  Copyright  Series  rf  Portraits  of  Contributors  to  the  "  Encuclopiedia  Britaaniea." 


There  is  one  field,  however,  in  which'young  Australia 
is  running  neck  and  neck  with  young  England.  The 
Australian  schoolboy  can  produce  "howlers"  equal  to  any 
yet  raised  in  the  mother  country.  In  the  Yoimg  Zlan  for 
September  some  amvising  specimens  of  antipodeal  examina- 
tion humours  are  given.     Thus : 

"  Give  the  meaning  of  '  athletic'  " — "  Strong."  "  Give 
au  instance." — "  There  is  an  athletic  smell  in  the  asphalted 
quadrangle."  "What  happened  at  Calais  in  1.j88?" — 
"  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  belief  were  put  in  the  Bible  " 
"  A  Papal  bull  is  a  document  from  the  Pope  which  got  its 
name  because  it  was  so  strong  and  harsh  that  it  was  called 
a  bull."  ^gain,  "A  monopoly  is  a  big  house  where  monks 
and  nuns  live,  and  are  not  allowed  to  marry."  "Compara- 
tive theology  is  the  medium  taken  where  theologians  differ." 
"  Savonarola,  Voltaire,  and  Dante  were  the  three  men  who 
built  St.  Peter's  Cathedral.  Savonarola  was  the  sculptor, 
Voltaire  the  painter,  and  Dante  the  poet."  "  Areopagus 
lived  in  the  year  5(5  a.d.  He  was  one  of  Rome's  greatest 
poets.  Paul  read  a  lot  of  his  writings,  and  quoted  them  in 
his  sermon  on  Mars  Hill."  "  The  Good  Samaritan  was  the 
person  who  was  fed  by  the  birds  of  the  air."  "  Hydrogen 
is  made  by  taking  a  lot  of  chemicals  and  mixing  them 
together." 


SiK  Walter  Besant  is  one  of  our  novelists  from  whom 
no  new  story  is  to  bo  expected  this  autumn.  This  is  not  a 
matter  'for  wonder  considering  that  Sir  Walter  is  more 
than  ever  absorbed  in  his  Survey  of  London.  We  under- 
stand that  tliero  is  no  prospect  of  our  seeing  tlie  first 
volume  of  this  gigantic  work  until  next  spring.  Senti- 
mentally speaking,  it  would  have  been  interesting  if  the 
publication  of  the  new  Survey  hoA  begun  this  year,  just 


300  years  after  John  Stow's  Survey  appeared.  But  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  are  great.  Not  the  least  is  the  constant 
arrival  of  fresh  data.  London  refuses  to  stand  still  to  be 
"  surveyed  "  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  period  during  which 
Sir  Walter  Besant  has  been  engaged  on  his  task  has 
been  exceptionally  marked  by  changes  and  vanishings  in 
London.  One  satisfaction  which  Sir  Walter  Besant  must 
feel  in  his  task  is  that  a  work  so  gigantic  must  necessarily 
be  long-lived,  and  carry  his  name  far  down  the  corridors 
of  time.  Even  Stow's  little  one-volume  Survey  was  edited 
and  increased  time  after  time,  until  like  a  snowball  it 
gathered  the  accumulated  lore  of  150  years,  and  finally 
came  to  a  stop  in  175C  in  the  two  enormous  folios  of 
Strype's  last  edition.  Since  then  no  work  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  London  has  been  undertaken.  The 
expectation  of  Londonarians — the  newly-coined  designa- 
tion of  those  who  love  London — is  therefore  fastened  on 
Sir  Walter's  volumes. 


To  the  readers  of  the  Academy  the  name  of  Showell 
Rogers,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  may  not  be  very  familiar,  though 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of  the  law  must 
frequently  have  seen  it  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Review.  Dr. 
Rogers,  though  not  an  author  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  a  great  literary  influence  in  Birmingham,  his 
native  place,  and  among  a  large  circle  of  private  friends 
he  enjoyed  considerable  repute  as  poet  and  essayist.  He 
was  "  never  foolish  enough  to  publish  a  volume  of  poems," 
ho  used  to  say  ;  but  every  CJiristmas  his  friends  received  a 
dainty  book  of  verses  and  lyrics  from  him.  His  lectures 
were  reprinted,  and  his  articles  on  "  Mountaineering  " 
(for  he  ■was  an   enthusiastic  climber,  and  had  no  meapi 
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record  of  exploits  acconiil'islied  at  considernblo  peril)  were 
much  enjoyed.  Dr.  Rogers's  chief  essays  were:  "The 
Pursuits  of  the  lii>ok  Collector  and  the  Spoils  of  the 
Chase,"  "Michaol  Drayton,"  "The  Warwicksnire  Scenery 
of  George  Eliot,"  "  Dr.  I'.iir,"  and  "The  Ethics  of  Advo- 
cacy," the  last-named  being  printed  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Law  Qu uterhj  Eeiiew.  He  was  a  vice-president  of 
the  Midland  In.stitute,  nnd  a  member  of  most  of  the 
literary  societi^ts  in  Liinningbnm.  His  unexpected  death, 
at  the  age  of  furty  four,  took  place  a  few  days  ago,  and 
excited  keen  regret. 

Mr.  Joiik  Muir  has  unearthed,  and  reproduced  in  the 
Glangow  Evening  Newn,  an  interesting  after-dinner  speech 
of  Carlyle's  on  L'urns.  The  occasion  was  a  dinner  at 
Dumfries,  in  1831,  given  in  lionour  of  Allan  Cunningham. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  Carlylo's  82>eech  was  that 
in  wliicli  he  spoVo  as  follows  : 

"  I  may  mention  a  circumstance  which  is,  perhaps,  known 
to  few  in  this  room — luiino'.y,  that  withiu  the  last  two 
months  I  have  learucd  from  Goethe,  the  greatest  living 
German  poet,  that  the  works  of  our  immortal  bard  are 
imdor  translation  in  Berlin,  so  that  forfififii  countries  will 
spee  lily  be  as  happy  with  them  as  ourselves.  His  life  was 
undoubtedly  a  dark  traojedy ;  penury  and  cold  neglect 
curbed  the  flow  of  his  noble  soul,  Tt  is  plain  that  we 
possess  only  a  tithe  of  what  was  in  him,  for  his  guniua  was 
universal;  he  was  the  first  man  to  strike  the  Eeven-stringed 
lyre  to  ecstasy,  for  ho  was  equally  the  minstrel,  the  poet. 
and  the  phihisoplier.  Alas,  that  such  a  master-soul  should 
have  been  crushed  !  Alas,  that  we  v.va.  only  reflect,  while 
wo  are  thus  celebrating  Allan  Cunniughani's  worth,  that 
Bums  was  never  so  honoured  while  in  life  !  "  Mr.  Carlyle 
then  begged  that  the  memory  of  Robert  Bums  should  be 
drank  in  s  ileum  si'ence,  as  much  uiight  be  thought  that 
could  not  be  uttered.  Tho  toist  was  drunk  standing,  and 
in  silence. 


Bibliographical. 

Of  course  the  comin^  season  will  be  distinguished  by  the 
issue  of  a  number  of  reprints.  I  wish  I  could  believe  that 
in  the  selection  of  these  the  publishing  fraternity  would  be 
likely  to  exhibit  any  independence  in  initiative.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  go  on  reproducing  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again,  in  different  forms  and  at  different  prices. 
Apparently  there  are  only  two  ever-welcome  novelists — 
Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Miss  Austen.  Already  wo  are  promised  for 
this  autumn  a  netv  edition  of  Cranford  and  a  new  edition  of 
Prida  and  Prejudice.  Now,  of  Cranford  the  editions  are 
already  legion.  No  fewer  than  three  came  out  only  last 
.Tear— one  prefaced  by  Mrs.  Eitchie  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Thomson ;  another  illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock,  and 
a  third  in  the  series  of  "Ninteenth  Century  Classics."  In 
18J7  there  was  an  edition  prefaced  by  Prof.  Herford,  and 
in  1896  there  was  one  illustrated  by  F.  H.  Eobinson. 
Mis.  Ititchie's  preface  appeared  originally  in  a  reprint 
dated  1891.  Then,  of  Pride  nnd  Prejudice  there  were  two 
editions  last  year,  published  by  Messrs.  Dent  and  Mr, 
Grant  llichards  respectively.  There  was  one  in  1895-6, 
prefaced  by  Mr.  Dobson,  and  illustrated  by  E.  P.  Brock ; 
another  in  1894,  prefaced  by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson:  and  a  third  in  1893,  illus- 
trated by  W.  C.  Cooke. 

Another  announcement  for  the  autumn  is  a  new  edition 
of  Law's  Seriom  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life,  and  this, 
in  spite  of  tho  fact  that  three  separate  reprints  of  the  work 
appeared  last  year,  from  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
Messrs.  Dent,  and  Mr.  Griffith.  For  the  recent  reprint  of 
Cavendish's  Life  of  IFohe;/  there  is  much  more  to  be  said, 
though  the  work  cannot  be  regarded  as  inaccessible,  seeing 
that  it  figured  in  188.0  in  Henry  Morley's  "Universal 
Library."  New  editions  of  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,  and 
Tom  lirown'g  Schooldaijt  are  likely  to  be  called  for  till  the 
crack  of  doom  ;  so  let  them  all  come.  There  cannot  well 
b?    too    many    editious    of    Thackeray's    works    or    of 


Tennyson's  poems ;  but  why  cannot  we  have  such  excellent 
things  as  these  without  the  interposition  of  "  editor," 
"  prefacer,"  or  "introducer"!'  How  can  Tennyson  or 
Thackeray  possibly  need  introduction  even  to  the  youngest 
reader  ?  Present-day  litliraleurs  are  far  too  fond  of  patting 
their  bettors  on  the  back.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great 
writers  of  the  past  are  unable  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon.  What  would  be  the  feelings  of  Charles  Dickens  if 
he  could  see  his  works  alternately  patronised  and  pecked 
at  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  ? 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Selici/n,  which  we  are  told 
to  look  for  soon,  should  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  our 
libraries.  It  is  some  years  since  I  handled  Jesse's  book  on 
George  Selwyn  and  Hin  Contemporaries,  but  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  it  was  rather  a  flimsy  publication.  Up  to  now, 
indeed,  the  most  valuable  thing  written  about  Selwyn  has 
been  Abraham  Hayward's  well-known  essay,  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  specimens  of  Selwyn's  ready  wit. 
(Others,  you  may  remember,  are  recorded  by  Walpole  and 
by  Rogers.)  Selwyn,  liowever,  was  something  more  than 
a  maker  of  clever  sayings,  and  no  doubt  the  forthcoming 
volume  will  bring  clearly  before  us  the  more  serious  sid>s 
of  his  character.  The  Letters  should  be  especially  inter- 
esting. 

We  are  to  have  from  Mr.  A,  D.  Godley  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  Lyra  Frivola.  Is  this  to  be  an  original  work  or  an 
anthology?  The  title  recalls  to  one  the  Mum  Jocom  of 
Mr.  G.  H,  Powell — a  little  book  of  selections  published  in 
'91,  There  has  been  many  a  Lyra  in  our  day.  To  go  no 
further  back  than  1887,  we  have  had  Lyra  ChriUiana, 
Lyra  Ueroica,  Lyra  Chridi,  Lyra  Sacra  (two  of  this),  I^yra 
Piscatoria,  Lyra  Hieratica,  Lyra  Celtica,  and  so  forth. 
Who  set  all  these  lyres  a-twanging  ?  AVas  it  Keble,  with 
his  Lyra  Innocentinm  ?  or  Locker,  with  his  Lyra  Elegan- 
tiarum  ? 

"  Lady  Duntze,"  wrote  a  gossiper  the  other  day,  "  has 
written  a  novel  which  Mr.  John  Long  will  publish.  It 
has  the  title  Infelix."  Now,  tho  Infelix  of  Lidy  Duntze 
was  issued  nearly  seven  years  ago — a  not  very  important 
fact,  but  we  should  try  to  be  correct  even  in  trifles. 

Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  describing  the  riches  of  his  book- 
shelves in  the  matter  of  Matthew  Arnold's  works,  includes 
in  them  a  privately  printed  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Hamlet 
Once  More,  by  an  Old  Playgoer."  This  was  reprinted 
from  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Arnold  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  for  October  23,  1884.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
Arnold  contributed  to  the  Gazette  from  time  to  time  a 
number  of  such  articles,  many  of  which  are  referretl  to  in 
the  volumes  containing  the  Letters.  I  wonder  if  those  in 
whom  the  copyright  of  the  "Old  Playgoer"  articles  is 
vested  would  be  willing  to  allow  them  to  be  reprinted  in 
volume  form?  The  identity  of  Mr.  Arnold  with  the 
"  Old  Playgoer  "  has  long  been  an  open  secret,  and  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  theatre  lovers  who  would  be  glad  to 
possess  these  characteristic  bits  of  criticism  in  a  handy 
shape.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  "  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
as  a  Dramatic  Critic  "  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
Theatre  magazine  (now  defunct). 

The  announcement  that  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell  has 
based  a  play  upon  Vanity  Fair,  and  that  the  production  of 
that  play  in  America  is  imminent,  lias  a  literary  interest. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  Thackeray's 
masterpiece  has  not  hitherto  been  dramatised.  That  is  a 
mistake.  So  long  ago  as  1882  a  comedy  founded  on  the 
novel  was  produced  at  Leeds — with  what  success  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  not  so  very  long,  again,  since  Miss  Janet 
Achurch  appeared  at  Terry's  Theatre  in  a  one-act  sketch 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  called  "Becky  Sharp."  "Becky 
Sharp,"  by  the  way,  is  the  title  which  Mr.  Mitchell  pro- 
poses to  give  to  his  drama.  In  America,  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
had  at  least  two  predecessors  in  the  dramatisation  of  Vanity 
Fair — the  well-known  actor-playwright,  John  Brougham, 
and  the  scarcely  less  well-known  playwright-actor,  George 
Faweett  Rowe.  Brougham's  version  was  performed  in 
1849.  The  Bookworm. 
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Life  in  the  French  Army. 

Trooper  3S00  :  a  Private  Soldier  of  the  Third  Bepublic.     By 
Lionel  Decle.     (Heinemann.     6s.) 

TnE  applicalion  of  this  book  lies  in  the  bearings  of  it 
Put  forth  avowedly  as  a  commentary  on  the  Dreyfus  case> 
Mr.  Decle's  narrative  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  have 
only  such  a  connexion  with  the  drama  of  Eennes  as  an 
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enterprising  publisher,  with  an  eye  to  advertisement,  might 
construct  in  the  way  of  business.  For  Mr.  Decle's  personal 
sufferings  as  a  private  in  the  French  Army  are  twenty 
years  old.  In  the  interval  many  reforms,  tending  to 
improve  the  French  soldier's  lot,  have  been  introduced ; 
and,  again,  some  of  Mr.  Decle's  worst  sufferings  in  the 
way  of  punishment  were  deserved.  On  both  these  points 
Mr.  Decle  makes  frank  admissions.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  read  his  story  without  feeling  that  he  might  have  had 
a  more  comfortable  time  if  he  had  used  more  tact,  and 
shouldered  a  year's  discomforts  with  more  philosophy. 
But  when  these  deductions  are  made,  and  when  a  possible 
note  of  exaggeration  has  been  allowed  for,  the  narrative 
remains  a  striking  exposure  of  the  system  which  has 
brought  about  the  Dreyfus  impaue. 

Everywhere  in  these  pages  we  find  the  principle 
of  the  choM  jugie.  The  stupid  and  brutal  corporal  is 
backed  up  by  his  sergeant,  the  sergeant  by  the  lieu- 
tenant; and  punishments  which  began  in  lies  and  in- 
justice are  not  only  ratified  but  increased  as  the  appeal 
ascends  the  ladder  of  rank.  And  although  under  a 
rule,  promulgated  by  General  Boulanger  (whose  name  is 
curiously  fragrant  in  these  pages  as  synonymous  with 
barrack  reform),  no  mere  corporal  may  now  send  a  private 
to  the  Sallr  de  Police,  yet  the  corporal  can  still  work  his 
vindictive  will  through  the  sergeant.  Mr.  Decle  declares,  on 
the  authority  of  personal  friends,  that  "  the  bullying  of 
privates  by  corporals  and  sergeants  is  as  bad  as  in  my 
time,  the  officers  are  jealous  of  each  other,  and,  instead  of 
encouraging  privates  so  as  to  make  them  love  their  mHier, 
they  plot  and  scheme  to  get  promotion,  while  the  corporals 
and  sergeants  chiefly  strive  to  find  or  manufacture  de- 
faulters, well  knowing  that  by  so  doing  they  will  attract 
their  chiefs'  attention,  and  thus  get  advancement."  It 
cannot  bo  irrelevant  to  point  out  that  no  later  than  last 


Monday  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  related  two 
stories  of  gross  buUying  similar  in  kind  to  scores  which 
Mr.  Decle  fetches  from  his  past.  And  Mr.  de  Blowitz 
pointed  out  that  the  grand  obstacle  to  justice  in  the 
Dreyfus  case  is  just  that  hypnotisation  of  each  rank  by 
the  rank  above  it,  which  is  the  lasting  impression  one 
receives  from  Mr.  Decle's  story.  The  French  military  code 
and  French  traditions  of  discipline  are  inhumanly  inflexible. 
They  seek  to  expel  human  nature  rather  than  mould  it. 
They  are  softened  by  little  of  that  esprit  de  corps  and 
natural  companionship  in  arms  which  are  conspicuous  in 
the  least  happy  of  British  regiments.  Even  among  the 
French  officers  lines  of  social  distinction  are  drawn  which 
are  unknown  at  our  cheery  regimental  mess-tables.  Captains 
will  not  eat  with  lieutenants  and  sub- lieutenants,  and  majors 
must  needs  mess  separately.  Moreover,  in  the  French  Army 
an  officer  changes  his  regiment  whenever  he  rises  in  i  ank. 
So  that  the  faster  he  rises  the  more  homeless  he  becomes ; 
and  when  at  last  he  obtains  his  colonelcy  he  has  probably 
served  in  six  different  regiments,  and  has  formed  strong 
ties  to  none. 

Turning  now  to  Mr.  Decle's  actual  experiences,  we  find 
that  he  entered  the  French  Army  in  1879  as  a  volontaire. 
A  volontaire  was  one  of  those  young  men  who,  in  virtue  of 
a  university  degree  and  the  payment  of  £60,  could  have 
the  five  years'  service  then  exacted  from  every  young 
Frenchman  commuted  to  one  year.  Decle  was  drafted  to 
the  50th  Dragoons  at  Noilly.  His  annoyances  began  at 
once.  The  sergeant-major  who  took  down  particulars  of 
Decle  to  be  registered  in  his  livret  (regimental  book) 
asked  him  whether  he  could  read  and  write,  and  how 
many  times  he  had  been  convicted.  Stupid  questions, 
perhaps,  but  they  were  only  official,  and  Private  Decle 
Lad  better  have  taken  them  as  a  sensible  new  boy  takes 
annoying  questions  when  he  enters  a  public  school. 
Instead  of  this,  he  protested  energetically  against  the  last 
question,  and  provoked  the  sergeant-major  to  exclaim : 
' '  You're  too  much  of  a  fine  gentleman  for  my  taste,  so 
I  fancy  it  won't  be  long  before  you  get  into  trouble."  In 
truth,  the  volontaires,  with  their  money  and  short  service 
prospects,  were  wretchedly  received  by  the  officers.  One 
day  the  colonel  came  to  see  his  gilded  conscripts.  They 
were  mustered  in  the  riding-school. 

When  he  appeared  he  walked  past  us,  surveying  each 
one  of  us  with  a  disgusted  look  on  his  face.  He  was  a 
harsh,  stout,  sulky-looking  officer.  For  a  few  minutes  he 
walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  ua,  talking  with  our 
captain  and  striking  his  boot  with  his  ridiug-stick.  Then, 
suddenly  turning  towards  us  with  one  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  the  other  on  the  handle  of  his  riding- whip,  which  was 
stuck  under  his  arm,  he  addressed  ua  :  "80,"  he  said, 
"you're  the  ooloiitaires  who  have  been  sent  to  demoralise 
my  regiment.  Well,  there  are  a  few  things  I  want  you  to 
remember :  you  are  serving  five  times  less  than  other 
troopers ;  you  will  therefore  have  five  times  more  work, 
five  times  more  punishments,  and  five  times  less  leave  than 
the  rest."  Then  turning  towaids  the  non-commissioned 
officer:  "Dismiss  your  men,"  he  said,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  walked  away  with  our  captain.  Before  dismissing 
us  our  sergeant  also  saw  fit  to  address  us :  "  You  are  now 
going  to  bo  under  my  orders,"  he  began,  "  and  you  may 
have  been  told  that  the  volontaires  who  served  last  year 
had  a  good  time  of  it,  but  if  you  think  you  are  going  to  be 
treated  as  they  were  you  are  jolly  well  mistaken.  I  mean 
to  make  you  work,  and  to  luake  you  work  hard  too.  There 
are  a  few  hard-mouthed  ones  among  you.  I  will  use  the 
curb  with  them  so  as  to  soon  break  them  in.'' 

The  breaking  -  in  process  began  forthwith.  The  little 
band  of  volontaires,  seven  or  eight  in  all,  were  introduced 
to  a  daily  routine  which  left  them  two  hours  a  day  for 
their  meals,  and  none  for  other  leisure.  Private  Decle 
was  the  first  to  receive  punishment.  He  had  early  been 
warned  that  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  him 
to  make  his  own  bed  and  clean  his  clothes  and  weapons  in 
tho  time  at  his  disposal.  lie  accordingly  employed  two 
troopers  at  too  franca  a  weok  to  tako  these  irksuiuo  duties 
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off  his  hantls,  a  course  which  was  contrary  to  regulations. 
It  was  for  accepting  the  services  of  one  of  these  troopers 
in  saddling  a  vicious  mare  tliat  the  drill-sergeant  of  the 
colontairei  sent  Decle  to  the  SalU  d«  Police  for  eight  days. 
A\'o  soon  become  ftmiiliar  with  the  SalU  de  Police.  The 
narrative  reeks  of  its  foul  air,  its  must  iiud  elime,  its 
cantering  rats,  and  its  drunken  men.  Yet  even  here 
tlie  human  comedy  smiles,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the 
portrait  of  the  great,  dull,  faitlif ul  Breton  conscript,  Trooper 
Piatte,  wlio  in  a  midnight  wrestling  scene,  by  candle- 
light, in  the  Salle  d«  Police,  floors  a  gigantic  conscript, 
previously  known  as  "  Joannot  the  Butcher,  the  Terror  of 
Belleville."  Again  and  again  Docle  was  haled  to  the  Salle 
de  Police  by  his  unspeakable  sergeant,  Legros.  This  man, 
who  was  known  as  "  one  of  the  sulkiest  brutes  in  the 
whole  regiment,"  had  such  ideas  of  justice  that  before 
any  offence  had  been  committed,  he  w^ould  toll  his  awkward 
squad  :  "  I  am  going  to  stick  four  of  you  in  the  Salle  de 
Police  to-night,  so  you  had  better  look  out  "  ;  and  in  such 
cases  he  always  found  a  way  of  keeping  his  word.  At 
one  time  never  a  week  elapsed  without  Private  Decle 
being  sent  to  lie  amid  the  lice  and  stench  of  tlie  Salle  de 
Police.  Legros  would  say  to  him  in  the  morning  :  "I  am 
in  a  bad  temper  to-day,  and  you  will  get  two  days'  Salle 
de  Police — you'll  find  out  why  later  on."  But  oven  Legros 
was  mild  compared  with  the  man  who  succeeded  him. 
Sergeant  de  Cormet.  This  man  was  reputed  the  most 
severe  sergeant  in  the  regiment,  and  as  an  example  of  his 
methods  Mr.  Decle  tells  a  shocking  story.  De  Cormet 
was  in  charge  of  a  jtelolon  de  ehasse  (punishment  company) : 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  he  was  drilling  the  prisoners, 
iiiakiiig  them  do  the  sword  exercise  and  keeping  the 
troopers  for  five  or  ten  minutes  iu  the  same  position.  He 
had  ordered  the  second  pcsition  of  the  "  cou2i  de  sabre  vers 
la  druile"  which  consists  in  holding  the  sword  extended 
t<)  the  right  at  arm's  length  ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes 
the  troopers  became  so  tired  that  none  of  them  were  able 
to  hold  their  bodies  straight,  and  had  to  put  their  left 
shoulders  down,  and  let  the  points  of  tlieir  swords  drop. 
De  Cormet,  as  usual,  walked  behind  them,  coolly  saying, 
'•  Trooper  Gabier,  four  days  more  for  not  holding  yourself 
straight ;  Trooper  Chirac,  your  sword  is  not  straight,  you 
will  have  two  days  more,"  and  so  on. 

All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  the  prisoners,  a  poor,  weak 
fellow,  said  to  him  : 

'•  Sergeant,  my  hands  are  frozen;  will  you  allow  me  to 
blow  into  them  for  one  minute  ?  I  can't  hold  my  sword 
any  longer." 

"Four  days  for  speaking  in  the  ranks,"  answered 
Cormet,  in  his  monotonous  voice 

The  trooper's  fingers  were  as  white  as  wax,  and  he  soon 
reptated  his  request  with  a  similar  result.  At  last, 
iiuable  to  stand  the  pain  any  longer,  the  trooper  put  his 
sword  imder  his  arm  and  blew  ou  his  fingers. 

"  Hold  your  sword  in  position  at  once,"  said  the  ser- 
geant.    "  I  shall  report  you  to  the  colonel." 

'•  But,  sergeant,  I  can't."  cried  the  trooper. 

"  You  refuse  to  obey  ?  "  said  the  sergeant. 

"  I  can't,  I  can't,"  said  the  trooper,  sobbing  with  pain, 
ani  at  the  same  time  trying  tj  grasp  his  sword,  but 
finding  himself  unable  to  close  his  benumbed  fingers. 

Again  the  sergeant  ordered  him  to  hold  his  sword  out. 
but  the  man  burst  into  tears,  and  once  more  sobbed,  "I 
can't,  1  can't ! "  Thereupon  the  sergeant  commanded 
another  prisoner  to  carry  the  sword,  and  calling  out  to  one 
of  the  troopers  ou  guard,  ordered  himt»"fetch  the  corporal, 
and  when  the  latter  came  he  had  the  poor  fellow  con- 
voyed to  the  cells,  and  reported  him  for  refusal  to  obey 
orders.  The  trooper  was,  therefore,  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  hard  labour  ! 

Here  a  real  echo  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  is  caught.  But 
that  tissue  of  false  and  forced  evidence  finds  its  closest 
parallel  in  another  incident.  A  certain  Sergeant-major 
Vaillant,  Decle's  very  good  friend,  had  deserted  across  the 
frontier,  taking  with  him  some  clothes  which  Decle  had 
lent  him,  but  carefully  repaying  Decle  a  sum  of  £35  which 
he  had  been  keeping  for  him  during  his  detention  in 
piiiun.     Doclo  wua  attkod  to  perjure  himself  by  declaring 


his  clothes  to  have  been  stolen,  this  construction  being 
necessary  to  procure  Vaillant's  extradition.  Decle's 
refusal  to  charge  his  friend  with  theft  brought  on  him 
threats  and  abuse;  and  when  he  was  examined  at  the 
gendarmerie  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
himself  and  the  corporal  in  charge  : 

"You  had  a  suit  of  clothes  which  has  been  stolen  from 
you  by  the  Sergeant-major  Vaillant ':"  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  have  had  no  suit  of  clothes  stolen  from 
me.  I  lent  Sergeant-major  Yalliaut  a  suit  of  clothes,  if 
that  is  what  you  are  driving  at."  .  .  . 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  the  old  corporal,  turning 
helplessly  to  his  subordioate.  "This  is  a  most  serious 
matter.  How  on  earth  can  I  write  down  that  a  Dragoon 
swears  that  he  has  had  no  clothes  stolen  when  his  captain 
says  they  have  been  stolen  ':  That  is  what  discipline  has 
come  to  nowadays."  he  went  on.  "When  I  was  in  the 
Guards,  if  my  captain  had  said  to  me.  *  Bouchard,  some- 
one has  stolen  your  clothes,'  I  should  have  said,  '  Yes, 
sir ! '  But  now,  if  the  colonel  himself  were  to  say  to  a 
trooper,  '  You're  a  nigger,'  the  fellow  would  reply  that  he 
was  a  white  man.  And  these  are  the  men  who  are  going 
'  to  lick  tbo  Prussians  !  It  breaks  my  old  heart  to  see  such 
goings  ou." 

In  the  end  Private  Decle  wa.s  allowed  to  depose  the 
truth.  Again  and  again,  in  his  spirited  independence  and 
his  love  of  truth.  Private  Decle  seems  to  have  been  already 
a  natural,  as  he  is  now  a  naturalised,  Eaglishman  in  an 
environment  essentially  Tin-English.  Take,  now,  the 
opposite  instance  of  the  corporal  who  swore  away 
Trooper  Platte's  promotion,  and  destroyed  his  self- 
respect  as  a  soldier.  Piatte  had  been  nominated  for 
a  corjioralship,  and  would  have  received  liis  stripes  after 
the  manoeuvres.  But,  all  in  an  evening,  Platte's  future  was 
blasted.  While  he  was  sleeping  with  three  comrades  in  a 
barn  full  of  straw  a  Hussar  corporal  entered,  smoking. 
As  he  did  so  he  heard  an  officer's  step,  and,  instantly 
liiding  his  pipe,  called  out :  "  Who's  been  smoking  here  ? 
Now  look  sharp  ;  are  you  going  to  tell  me  or  not  'i " 
Piatte  was  not  asleep,  and  he  saw  through  the  corporal's 
dirty  trick.  The  result  was  that  the  officer  pitched 
on  Piatte  as  the  smoker,  and  gave  him  eight  days' 
Sulk  de  Police,  the  corporal  keeping  his  own  couasel. 
When  the  officer  liad  gone,  Piatte  taxed  the  corporal 
with  his  treachery,  and  got  two  days  more  Salle  de 
Police  for  "  insulting  "  him.  The  matter  became  known, 
and  caused  friction  between  the  officers  of  Piatte's 
regiment  and  the  Hussars,  but  in  no  wise  to  Piatte's 
advantage,  for  when  the  smoking  incident  reached  the 
General's  ears  he  was  furious  and  gave  the  inaocent 
Piatte  fifteen  days  in  prison.  This  punishment  was 
doubled  when  Piatte,  who  was  now  beside  himself,  tried 
to  "  take  it  out  "  of  some  Hussars.  In  the  end  he  went  to 
solitary  confiaement  with  his  heart  broken  and  all  chaaco 
of  promotion  gone.  Here,  again,  it  is  not  so  mue'.i  the 
scoundrelism  of  petty  officers  as  the  system  which  makes 
that  scoundrelism  effective  in  ruining  decent  soldiers,  that 
is  so  deplorable.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Docle  shows  us 
how  men  who  would  make  good  soldiers  under  just  treat- 
ilient  are  turned  into  indifferent  dare-devils.  "  When  my 
Serjeant,  after  asking  mo  how  I  liked  the  Salle  da  Police, 
added  '  You  will  soon  get  accustomed  to  it,'  he  condensed 
in  those  words  all  the  reasons  which  make  a  blindly  rigid 
system  of  discipline  a  complete  failure." 

Speaking  now  as  an  Englishman  by  naturalisation  and 
by  sympathy,  but  with  a  want  of  good  taste  which  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook,  Mr.  Docle  bids  his  readers  to  make 
hopeful  comparisons  between  our  own  "little  army"  aad  the 
"bloated  armaments"  of  his  native  land.  Prance  can  put  a 
million  men  into  the  field ;  but  Mr.  Decle  describes  them  as 

a  crowd  of  half-taught  lads,  lacking  iu  thews  as  well  as 
training,  and  led — or  driven — -to  battle  by  officers  whom 
either  they  have  never  seen  imtil  the  day  of  conflict,  or 
whom  they  know — and  hate. 

Thero,  wo  think,  Mr.  Docle  comcn  nigh  to  talking  nonsense. 
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Experiments. 

Sir  Paul  Pindar,  and    OlUr  Plays.      By  Harry  Neville 
Maugham.     (Qrant  Richards.) 

This  has  the  outward  air  and  bearing  of  quite  an  imposing 
book.  The  liberal  pages  with  their  broad  margins,  the 
hand-made  paper  and  Chiswick  Press  type,  prepare  you 
for  masterpieces.  But  nascitur  ridiculus  mus :  disillusion 
is  not  slow  in  coming  ;  and  you  realise  that  fine  feathers  do 
not  make  fine  birds,  and  that  the  printer's  frippery  may 
handsomely  cover  a  very  third-rate  achievement.  Mr. 
Maugham  is  not  altogether  -without  talent,  but  he  is  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and,  with  one  possible  exception,  these 
essays  "in  the  most  beautiful  but  most  diflicult  of  all  the 
arts "  should  have  found  discreet  oblivion  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  the  author's  writing-table.  "We  think  it  quite 
possible  that  he  may  do  better  some  day,  and,  if  so,  we 
feel  sure  that  he  will  regret  this  premature  publication  of 
chips  from  his  workshop. 

'The  volume  contains  five  pieces.  Three  of  these  are  in 
prose:  "Sir  Paul  Pindar,"  a  Jacobean  comedy;  "The 
Old  and  the  New,"  a  comedy  of  modern  life;  and  "The 
Landslip,"  a  "drama,"  or  perhaps  a  "  melodrama,"  in  one 
act.  Mr.  Maugham  seems  to  us  least  successful  in  this 
sphere  of  his  endeavour.  His  comedy  has  certain  merits 
of  ornament.  The  dialogue  is  tolerable  and  occasionally 
witty. 

Busaell :  Yes,  Master  Bertie — Mister  Bertie,  I  should 
say.  I  was  so  glad  you  got  here  in  time  for  dinner. 
Master  was  fretted  terrible.  In  the  days  when  Master 
used  to  come  down  from  Lunnon,  there  was  only  one  train 
a  day,  but  it  cauie  in  pimctual. 

IJtrljert :  What  one  night  call  the  "  constant  service  of 
the  antique  world." 

But  in  drama  ornament  is  apt  to  be  irrelevance,  and 
both  "Sir  Paul  Pindar"  and  "The  Old  and  the  New" 
are  of  irrelevancies  all  compact.  In  the  former,  Mr. 
Maugham  has  attempted  to  reproduce  the  atmosphere  of  a 
London  merchant's  house  in  1621  ;  in  the  latter  he  has 
accumulated  illustrations  of  the  opposing  views  of  life  held 
by  the  present  generation  and  the  last.  And  in  both  cases 
he  has  forgotten  that  the  essential  thing  in  a  play  is  the 
presence  of  a  dramatic  motive,  the  gp:adual  evolution  of 
which  provides  the  unity  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Maugham's 
scenes  are  not  held  together.  They  succeed  each  other, 
that  is  all.  The  actions  of  his  puppets  carry  no  conviction 
and  excite  no  interest ;  they  are  but  pegs  to  hang  the 
ornament  upon,  and  you  hardly  recognise  that  the  trivial 
plot  has  begun  before  it  has  come  to  a  desultory  end. 

The  two  remaining  plays  are  in  blank  verse.  "  The 
Husband  of  Poverty  "  is  based  upon  the  Fioretti  and  the 
early  lives  of  St.  Francis.  It  shares  the  qualities  of  the 
comedies.  The  mere  writing  is  quite  fair,  and  a  rather 
pleasing  variety  is  afforded  by  the  unrhymed,  semi-lyrical 
verse  in  which  some  of  the  speeches  of  Francis  are  cast. 
But  here,  too,  the  construction  is  weak.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  provide  a  central  idea  in  the  sentimental  relations 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Clare,  but  the  motive  is  timidly 
introduced  and  fails  to  dominate  the  play.  The  residt 
is  a  somewhat  incoherent  chronicle.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  episodes  do  not  explain  themselves.  The  position  of 
Elias,  for  instance,  is  unintelligible  without  a  knowledge 
of  Franciscan  history,  on  which  Mr.  Maugham  has  no 
right  to  count  in  his  audience.  A  Greek  dramatist  dealing 
with  familiar  mythological  subjects,  or  Shakespeare,  deal- 
ing with  well-known  characters  from  English  history, 
might  introduce  allusions  to  matters  strictly  outside  his 
canvas,  but  the  method  is  not  capable  of  general  extension. 

Finally  we  come  to  Mr.  Maugham's  best  endeavour,  in 
the  tragedy  called  "The  Mystery  of  Men."  We  call  this 
his  best  endeavour,  because  in  it  alone  he  has  succeeded  in 
some  measure  in  subordinating  the  ornamentation  to  the 
development    of    the  central    theme.     This    theme   is   a 


Nietzschian  one.  Hatasu,  Queen  of  Egypt,  is  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Uebermensch,  the  lust  for.  power,  the  "will 
to  live."     Thus  she  describes  herself : 

How  little  do  you  move  me,  poor  bound  mass 

Of  maxims  learnt  from  caution  and  the  rules 

Of  wizened  prudery.     I  am  a  law 

Unto  myself ;  what  reason  has  our  doing 

Save  the  desire  that  prompts  it  ?     I  would  liv 

A  thousand  lives,  as  does  the  mutable, 

The  eager  thrill  and  stir  of  rich  red  blood 

Empassion  me  ;  for  I  am  all  I  know, 

I  am  man,  woman,  beast,  reptile,  and  flower, 

I  am  the  flre,  I  am  the  limpid  wave, 

I  am  the  breath  of  spring,  and  morning  dew. 

But  while  I  can  be  virginal  and  sweet. 

There  yet  are  pulses  in  me  that  declare 

A  kinship  with  the  vile  and  low  that  is 

Beauty  in  making.     In  this  fleeting  hour 

Between  the  two  eternal  silences. 

Guarded  by  the  grim  yawning  janitors, 

The  lions  of  the  Past  and  the  To-be, 

I  cry  "  I  live  I  I  live !  "  and  with  my  hands 

Snatch  at  all  passions,  marvels  and  delights 

To  the  last  gasp  of  the  attainable. 

I  am  the  hum  an -flower  that  has  its  roots 

In  the  disdained  earth  of  vulgar  lives. 

But  from  that  rank  luxuriance  I  draw 

The  sap  which  I  transmute  to  vermeil  hues. 

And  the  fair  miracle  of  flesh  and  blood 

Which  loans  to  ravishment  of  every  wind ; 

Thus  may  men's  hearts  grow  glad  that  of  the  travail. 

The  hunger  and  the  fret  of  sordid  griefs, 

One  work  of  wonder  takes  its  bounteous  bloom 

With  all  the  world  well  lost  to  fashion  me. 

Hatasu  slays  her  husband,  Tehutimes  or  Thothmes,  puts 
on  the  male  beard,  and  reigns  as  king,  until  she  meets  one 
stronger  than  herself  in  a  younger  Tehutimes,  brother  of 
the  dead  king.  It  is  in  the  clash  of  these  two  personalities, 
and  the  final  surrender  of  the  woman  to  the  strength 
greater  than  her  own,  to  which  she  does  reverence,  that 
the  dramatic  force  of  the  play  consists.  And,  on  the  whole, 
the  motive  is  kept  well  to  the  front,  though  Mr.  Maugham's 
craftsmanship  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  task  of  winding-up 
neatly  and  providing  his  tragedy  with  an  effective  close. 
In  fact,  he  calls  in,  literally,  the  primitive  dem  ex  machina. 
As  a  further  sample  of  Mr.  Maugham's  blank  verse  may 
be  taken  the  following  soliloquy,  which  has  some  genuine 
poetic  qualities : 

Calm  is  the  night  and  silent  are  the  heavens 

Which  nurse  the  echoes  of  the  loud  applause 

Of  what  I  was.     Grave  deity  of  the  moon, 

Thy  lamp  is  bright ;  I  see  thee  sit  and  smooth 

Thy  great  papyrus  out  to  write  a  tale 

Such  as  the  story-tellers  wondrous  weave 

At  hush  of  sunset  to  the  motley  crowd 

Beside  the  banks  of  NUe.     There  is  a  queen 

Who  wears  a  beard.     A  prince  who  brings  to  light 

The  mummy  of  her  husband,  and  bids  the  queen 

Prepare  for  death ;  when,  lo !  an  ancient  nurse 

Bears  her  an  army  of  gods  in  her  old  hand  ; 

And  what  must  next  befall  P    I  will  not  use 

My  power  as  yet,  but  give  mine  enemies 

A  little  further  time.     We  live  our  hour. 

Then  the  full  page  is  rolled  and  put  aside ; 

But  thou,  eternal  winter,  dost  go  on 

To  enumerate  the  sorrows  of  the  world, 

The  hope,  the  hate,  the  strife,  and  the  despair 

That  we  call  Egypt. — Oh,  the  little  lasting 

Of  all  we  do  I  how  pitiable  a  jest, 

And  transient  as  the  winds  upon  the  hills, 

That  passeth  to  the  laud  that  loveth  silence  ! 

Is  that  a  cry  of  victory  on  the  air  ? 

Mr.  Maugham  has  not  succeeded  in  stirring  us  very  deeply, 
but  we  recognise  an  honest  artistic  endeavour  in  his  work, 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  go  on  and  prosper.  We  fear, 
however,  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  stage  to  literature 
is,  under  present  conditions,  a  more  difficult  task  than  he 
has  quite  realised. 
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An    Honest    Man. 

Saint    Louis.     By  Marius   Sepet.     With    a   Preface  by 
George  Tyrrell,  S.J.     (Duckworth.) 

M.  Sei-kt's  book  is  not  so  much  a  history  as  a  series  of 
historic  pictures  from  the  writings  of  Geoffrey  of  Beaulieu, 
the  king's  confessor,  of  William  of  Chartres,  and  of  the 
Boswellian  seneschal,  the  Sire  de  Joinrille.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  these  contemporary  witnesses  is  skilfully  built 
up  the  figure  of  a  man  very  strange  to  our  century,  by 
reason  of  the  qualities  which  dominated  his  own. 

For  his  was  an  ago  whon  the  notion  of  an  imminent 
immediate  providence  had  not  become  obscured  by  the 
perception  of  the  science  of  mediate  causes.  Good  works 
and  asceticism  found  none  to  doubt  their  meritoriousness. 
The  value  attributed  to  prayer  was  of  the  most  material 
kind,  and  in  their  devotion  to  the  Heaven  that  was  so  close 
men  could  be  e.xtravagant  without  affectation.  Almsdeeds 
were  not  yet  discredited  by  political  economy,  and  the 
empirical  treatment  of  the  sick  was  ineffectual  enough  to 
compare  disadvantageously  with  the  insanitary  com- 
plaisances of  devoted  personal  service.  Add  the  estima- 
tion in  which  kingship  was  held  as  an  office  of  a  quasi- 
sacerdotal  character.  For  between  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual  power  the  line  of  cleavage  was  not  yet  clearly  to 
be  discerned.  In  a  word,  the  Christian  state  was  still 
a  theocracy  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  son  of 
Louis  VIII.  and  of  Blanche  of  Castile  began  to  reign. 

"  Madame  Blanche  "  during  his  minority  ruled  the  state 
and  trained  her  son  with  rigorous  maternal  governance. 
She  married  him  early  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Eai- 
mond  Berenger  Count  of  Provence;  but  regulated  their 
relations  with  severity ;  so  that,  as  we  learn  from  Seneschal 
de  Joinville : 

The  house  in  which  the  king  and  queen  liked  bast  to  live 
was  at  Pontoise,  because  the  king's  room  was  above  and 
tho  queen's  room  below.  And  they  had  so  arranged 
matters  that  they  held  converse  on  a  winding  staircase 
which  led  from  one  room  to  the  other.  And  they  had  so 
settled  matters  that  whon  the  ushers  saw  the  queen  coming 
into  the  chamber  of  the  king  her  son,  they  rapped  the  door 
with  their  wands,  and  the  king  came  running  into  his 
chamber ;  and  so,  in  their  turn,  did  the  ushers  of  the  Queen 
Marjiraret's  chamber  when  the  Queen  Blanche  was  going 
there,  so  that  she  might  find  the  Queen  Margaret. 

His  ardour  was  soon  brought  reasonably  into  subjection ; 
but  to  the  end  Margaret  seems  to  have  been  a  modern  and 
moderating  influence  in  the  ordering  of  his  daily  life. 
She  remonstrated  with  him  when  he  notably  neglected  his 
dress,  and  in  his  grey  years  withheld  him  from  the  life  of 
religion  into  which  he  desired  to  enter.  But  few  monks 
surpassed  him  either  in  the  regularity  of  their  devotional 
exercises  or  in  ascetical  severity.  The  details  of  the 
former  handed  down  by  the  queen's  confessor  are  infinite. 
Besides  the  night  and  diurnal  offices  for  each  day,  at  which 
he  a.ssi8ted  regularly  at  the  canonical  hours,  repeating 
alternately  with  his  chaplain  the  verses  that  were  sung  by 
the  clergy,  he  said  every  day  a  votive  office  either  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  or  some  other.  He  was  wont  to  hear  three 
or  four  masses,  and  his  love  for  ecclesiastical  music  was 
so  great  that  he  carried  always  with  hihi,  even  on  military 
expeditions,  a  complete  choir  with  the  necessary  instruments 
for  the  fit  rendering  of  the  psalmody.  He  wore  a  hair- 
belt  always,  and  his  fasting  and  abstinence  far  e.xceeded 
the  precept.  Every  Friday,  after  his  confession,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  scourged  by  his  confessor,  and  would  suffer 
no  mitigation  of  his  self-imposod  penance.  This  practice 
he  commended  to  his  children. 

The  pious  king  [says  the  Queen  Margaret's  confessor] 
sent  to  his  daughter  of  Navarre  two  or  three  ivory  boxes  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  those  boxes  there  was  a  little  iron 
nail,  to  which  he  had  attached  small  iron  ringa  of  an  ell 
long  or  thereabouts ;  these  chains  were  enclosed  in  each 
of  the  boxes,  and  the  said  Queen  of  Navarre  wouli  dis- 


cipline and  scourge  herself  with  them  sometimes,  as  she 
told  her  confessor  when  she  was  nearing  death.  And  the 
pious  king  sent,  moreover,  to  his  same  daughter  a  horse- 
hair belt  as  wide  as  the  palm  of  a  man's  hand,  with  which 
she  girded  herself  occasionally,  as  she  told  her  confessor 
at  the  same  time.  And  withal  the  pious  king  sent  to  the 
said  queen  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  he  was  sending  her  by  Brother  John  of 
Mons  ...  a  discipline  contained  in  each  of  the  said  boxes, 
as  is  said  above,  and  he  begged  her  in  that  letter  often  to 
use  these  disciplines  for  her  own  sins  and  for  the  sins  of 
her  poor  father. 

He  was  profuse  in  almsdeeds,  and  knew  no  repugnance 
in  the  presence  of  loathsome  suffering.  One  Good  Friday, 
before  the  eyes  of  all  men,  he  halted  on  his  barefoot  way 
to  embrace  a  leper.  He  would  visit  time  after  time  a 
leprous  monk,  and  with  his  own  fingers  place  food  from 
his  own  table  between  his  putrescent  lips.  His  studies 
were  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  Fathers ;  he  had 
a  principal  attachment  to  St.  Augustine.  Once  he  came 
into  personal  contact  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The 
Angelic  Doctor  dined  with  him.  They  talked,  perhaps — 
at  any  rate  it  was  a  favourite  subject — of  the  malignancy 
of  sin  The  saint's  mind  wandered.  The  pious  king,  far 
from  being  indignant  at  the  slight  to  his  royalty  and  to  the 
charm  of  his  conversation,  sent  at  once  for  secretaries  to 
write  down,  there  and  then,  at  the  offender's  dictation  the 
argument  against  the  Manichtean  heresy  which  had 
hatched  itself  thus  untimely.  In  the  conduct  of  his 
kingdom  his  indignation  against  moral  offences  manifested 
itself  in  such  severity  of  punishment  that  the  Holy  See 
itself  remonstrated : 

The  king  loved  God  and  His  sweet  Mother  so  well 
[writes  the  good  seneschal]  that  all  those  convicted  of 
speaking  dishonourab'.y  of  God  or  His  Mother,  or  of  some 
vile  oath,  were  grievously  punished  by  him.  Thas,  I  saw 
him  place  a  goldsmith  on  a  ladder  at  Caesirea  in  shirt 
and  drawers,  with  a  pig's  entrails  round  his  neck  in  such 
abundance  that  they  reached  his  nose.  I  have  heard  that, 
after  I  returned  from  Caejarea,  he  caused  the  lip  and  nose 
of  a  citizen  of  Paris  to  be  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  kept  for 
this  purpose.  .  .  .  And  in  reply  to  the  murmurs  caused  by 
this  punishment,  the  holy  king  said  :  "  I  would  myself  be 
branded  with  a  hot  iron  if  thereby  my  kingdom  might  be 
delivered  from  all  vile  oaths." 

Of  a  piece  with  his  indignation  against  blasphemers  was 
his  deep  mistrust  of  the  Jews.  "  Do  what  you  can,"  he 
told  his  son,  "  to  expel  heretics  from  the  land  as  well  as 
other  evil  people,  so  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  purged." 
The  authenticity  of  those  other  words,  "Keep  the  Jews  in 
great  subjection,"  is  disputed.  In  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
had  colluded  with  her  paramour  for  the  taking  off  of 
her  injured  husband  neither  the  intercession  of  the 
Countess  of  Poitiers  and  other  great  ladies,  nor  that  of  the 
queen  herself  availed  to  save  her,  though  repentant ;  for, 
writes  de  Joinville,  "  the  pious  king  ordered  the  said 
woman  to  be  burned  at  Pontoise  in  despite  of  all  prayers  ; 
and  so  she  was,  and  justice  was  done  in  public." 

Yet  he  was  not  deficient  in  the  military  spirit.  It 
is  his  distinction  to  have  glorified  himself  in  the  two 
Crusades  which  he  conducted,  not  so  much  by  successes  in 
the  field  as  by  the  heroism  of  his  bearing  in  defeat  and 
capture.  It  might  have  seemed  to  others  that  the  God 
whom  he  had  served  with  diligence  had  forsaken  him  in  a 
campaign  thus  undertaken  for  His  honour  and  glory. 
But  the  Christian  champion's  faith  never  failed  him ;  it 
bred  even  in  the  bosoms  of  his  followers,  as  appears  from 
Joinville's  narrative,  a  conviction  of  very  present  help  in 
trouble  manifesting  itself  day  by  day  in  miraculous  aids. 

The  Bull  of  Canonisation  was  published  in  1297,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation.  But  he  himself  had  been  content 
with  another  name.  "  Master  Robert,"  said  he  to  Kichard 
de  Sorbon,  "I  had  rather  be  called  an  honest  man 
[^prud'hnmme],  if  such  I  am,  than  a  devout;  .  .  ,  for  this 
name  of  honest  man  is  so  great  a  thing,  so  good  a  thing, 
that  it  fills  the  mouth  even  to  speak  it." 
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Mediaeval  Climbers. 

The  Early  Mountaineers.      By  Francis  Gribble.       (Fisher 
Unwin.     21s.) 

Many  mountain  lovers  will  agree  with  Mr.  Gribhle  that, 
the  chapter  in  the  Badminton  Mountaineering,  and  the  recent 
monograph  on  Mont  Blanc  notwithstanding,  there  was 
room  for  his  book.  How  far  he  is  indebted  to  the  former 
for  inspiration,  and  to  what  extent  he  has  taten  advantage 
of  its  "  clues  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  further,"  he  does  not  tell  us.  We  merely 
notice  that  whereas  in  his  preface  he  returns  thanks  to 
many  other  well-known  authorities,  to  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  he  returns  none. 

For  the  initiated  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  338 
pages  of  The  Early  Mountaineers  do  not  offer  us  much  more 
than  an  acceptable  amplification  of  the  38  pages  of  The 
Early  History  of  Mountaineering,  but  for  the  uninitiated  a 
more  informing  statement  seems  necessary. 

It  may  be  premised  that  mountaineering  in  the  modem 
sense — the  climbing  of  difficult  mountains,  that  is,  for  the 
sake  chiefly  of  emotion  and  brave  adventure — is  commonly 
held  to  date  from  the  first  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1786, 
though  the  heroes  of  that  achievement  — De  Saussure, 
Balmat,  Paccard,  and  the  rest— were  by  no  means  the  first 
pioneers,  nor  by  any  means  the  last.  Here  and  there  men 
with  an  origin^  turn  had,  for  this  reason  and  for  that, 
toiled  to  mountain  tops  before  them;  many  others— "just 
for  the  obvious  human  bliss" — have  made  it  their  delight 
ever  since  to  find  access  to  inaccessible  peaks.  In  his 
early  mountaineers  Mr.  Gribble  includes  all  the  former 
and  some  few  of  the  latter,  and  finds  interesting  things 
to  tell  about  both,  though  the  interest  in  the  one  case 
is  rather  of  the  antiquarian  order,  and  if  it  stirs  us  at 
all,  stirs  us  chiefly  as  all  faithful  records  of  the  past  stir 
ug — \yy  their  testimony  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  human 
mind. 

Of  the  genuine  ancients — from  Noah  on  Ararat  to  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  on  Etna — Mr.  Gribble  records  little,  but 
in  that  little  nothing  unworthy.  Of  his  medireval  group 
the  same  can  hardly  be  said.  A  search  for  hidden  treasure, 
for  instance,  is  scarcely  a  worthy  purpose,  even  in  the 
eleventh  century,  for  the  earliest  recorded  climb — that  of 
the  Eoche  Melon  (nearly  12,000  ft.),  in  Savoy.  The 
attempt  failed,  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  do.  Even  the 
monkish  chronicler  is  glad  to  turn  to  "more  worthy 
matters."  Have  we  not  improved,  too,  on  the  monk  of 
Canterbury  who,  finding  himself — professionally,  it  is  to 
be  presumed — on  the  Great  Saint  Bernard  in  1118,  can 
only  pray  that  his  "  brethren  come  not  to  this  place  of 
torment "  ?  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  so  great  a  man 
as  Peter  III.  of  Arragon,  who,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  ascends  alone  the  Pic  Canigou  (about  9,000  ft.),  in 
the  Pyrenees,  only  to  find  on  or  near  the  top  "  a  horrible 
dragon  of  enormous  size  "  ?  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
Peter  to  add  that  mountain-dragons  were  encountered  by 
credible  witnesses  aa  late  as  1649,  just  as  ghosts,  Mr. 
Gribble  insinuates,  are  encountered  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch  to-day. 

From  such  trivial,  fond  records  it  is  a  relief  to  pass  to 
Petrarch,  "the  first  sentimental  mountaineer,"  who,  in 
133.5,  at  the  time  when  he  was  living  in  retirement  at 
Vaucluse,  made  his  way  to  the  top  of  Mont  Ventoux 
(about  6,000  ft.),  and  straightway  sent  an  account  of  the 
experience  and  his  reflections  thereon,  to  his  spiritual 
father.  "  The  life  of  the  blest  is  indeed  set  on  a  high 
place,"  he  exclaims  on  the  way  up  ;  "straight  is  the  path 
which  leads  to  it ;  many  are  the  hills  which  intervene ; 
and  the  pilgrim  must  advance  with  great  strides  from 
virtue  to  virtue."  On  arriving  at  the  summit,  it  occurs  to 
him,  after  duly  enjoying  the  view,  to  open  at  hazard  his 
pocket  copy  of  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  "  a  voluine  of 
small  dimensions,  though  of  great  sweetness."  He  does 
80,  and  happens  on  the  following  somewhat  disconcerting 


sentiment:  "There  are  men  who  go  to  ailmiro  the  high 
places  of  mountains,  the  great  waves  of  the  sea,  the  wide 
currents  of  rivers,  the  circuit  of  the  ocean,  the  orbits  of  the 
stars — and  who  neglect  themselves."  Taking  the  reproof 
deeply  to  heart,  he  walks  the  whole  way  down  in  silence, 
"  thinking  at  every  step  that  if  it  cost  so  much  sweet  toil 
to  bring  the  body  a  little  nearer  to  heaven,  great  indeed 
must  be  the  cross,  the  dungeon,  and  the  sting  which 
should  terrify  the  soul  as  it  draws  nigh  unto  God.  '  If 
the  indictment  could  thus  give  Petrarch  pause,  how  is  it 
with  nous  autres  ?     And  yet 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

Another  great  name  in  Mr.  Gribble's  list  is  that  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  records  that  he  once  went  up 
"  Monboso,  a  peak  of  the  Alps  that  separates  France  from 
Italy  " — a  description  that  has  caused  as  much  puzzlement 
as  his  remarkable  discovery  that  "  snow  seldom  falls 
there,  but  only  hail  in  the  summer  when  the  clouds  are 
highest." 

Of  the  other  pre- 1786  pioneers — not  more  than  a  dozen 
in  all — the  most  notable  is  Conrad  Gesner,  Professor  ( f 
Philosophy  in  Zurich,  who  in  1543  made  a  resolve  that 
wiU  win  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  set  reverent  foct 
upon  the  everlasting  hiUs :  "I  have  resolved  for  tb  e 
future,  so  long  as  God  suffers  me  to  live,  to  climb  moun- 
tains, or,  at  all  events,  to  climb  one  mountain  every  year, 
at  the  season  when  vegetation  is  at  its  best,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  studying  botany,  and  partly  for  the  delight  of  the 
mind  and  the  proper  exercise  of  the  body."  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  we  are  told,  Gesner  kept  this  resolve, 
though,  in  the  absence  of  Alpine  journals,  he  recorded 
little  of  his  experiences.  His  description  of  Pilatus,  how- 
ever, which  occurs  as  an  appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  Milk, 
published  in  1555,  inclines  us  to  agree  with  Mr  Gribble, 
that  "  Gesner  was  a  man  with  whom  any  modern  moun- 
taineer would  be  glad  to  climb." 

The  literature — not  the  practice — of  snow-craft  begins 
in  1574  with  Simler's  De  Alpibus  Commentarius,  a  chapter 
of  which  deals  with  the  means  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties of  snow  and  ice.  From  the  references  to  "  shoes 
with  three  sharp  spikes  in  them  " ;  "  sticks  tipped  with  iron ' ' ; 
"  guides  who  tie  ropes  round  their  waists,  to  which  those 
who  follow  them  are  attached,  the  leader  sounding  tlie 
path  with  a  long  pole,  and  carefully  looking  out  for  tlie 
crevices  in  the  snow  "  ;  "  glass  spectacles  for  the  eyes  "  ; 
and  similar  devices,  we  can  see,  as  Mr.  Gribble  is  careful 
to  point  out,  "  how  much  older  snow-craft  is  than  the 
specialised  mountaineering,  which  consists  in  climbing 
things  for  the  sake  of  getting  to  the  top  of  them."  We 
know,  moreover,  from  other  sources,  that  long  before 
Simler's  time  the  Col  du  Geant  and  other  ice  passes  had 
been  highways  for  traders. 

Scheuchzer  (bom  1672),  of  glacier  and  dragon  fame,  and 
de  Luc  (1727),  "the  pioneer  of  snow  peaks,"  lead  up  to 
the  familiar  Mont  Blanc  story,  which,  "  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  incompleteness,"  Mr.  Gribble  tells  once  again. 

Of  the  after  pioneers.  Father  Placidus  a  Spescha  (Tiidl 
group)  and  Eamond  de  Carbonniere  (Pyrenees)  interest  us 
most.  Both,  as  Petrarch  might  have  said,  accomplished 
great  journeys  of  the  soul  no  less  than  great  journeys  of 
the  feet,  and  both  live,  and  suffer,  and  conquer  in  Mr. 
Gribble's  pages. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  book,  good  as  it  is,  would  be 
improved  by  a  revision  of  the  French  accents  and  other 
misprints,  by  more  attention  to  the  assthetic  quality  of 
the  quaint  illustrations — though  Paccard's  face,  as  it 
stands,  is  fine  enough  to  prejudice  us  strongly  in  his 
favour — and,  more  than  all,  by  the  removal  of  certain 
blemishes  of  style.  "To  negotiate  some  frightful  preci- 
pice "  would  be  scarcely  tolerable  from  the  mouth  of  a 
modern  mountaineer;  it  is  altogether  intolerable  from  the 
pen  of  a  translator  of  sixteenth  century  writers.  We  are 
none  the  less'grateful  to  Mr.  Gribble. 
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The  Key  to  South  Africa. 

Tht  Key  to  South  Africa:   Belagoa  Bay.     By  Montague 
George  Jessett.     (T.  Fisher  I^nwin.) 

It  may  aa  well  lie  said  at  on<:e  that  this  is  a  disappointing 
work.  The  student  of  South  African  affairs  expects,  when 
he  takes  up  a  volume  with  such  a  title,  a  really  serious 
contribution  to  Imperial  politics,  well-written  and  exhaus- 
tive. Instead  of  this  he  finds  an  indifferent  piece  of 
bookmaking,  largely  quotations  and  margins,  written  in 
amateurish  style,  and  not  at  all  adequate  as  a  present- 
ment of  the  subject  at  the  present  crisis.  Still,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  Mr.  Jessett's  favour.  In  the  first 
place,  ho  is  a  sound  and  honest  politician,  who  looks  at  the 
question  in  a  thoroughly  English  spirit.  Next,  he  has 
visited  Delagoa  Bay  and  speaks  with  knowledge  of  its 
possiltilities  and  of  the  misuse  hitherto  made  of  it  by  the 
Portuguese.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  Mr.  Jessett's  fault  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  subject :  that 
would  require  a  combination  of  qualities ;  and  he  has 
more  excuse  than  most  bookmakers  in  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  rousing  sluggish  opinion  in  England  to  the  value 
of  the  Bay  to  us  and  to  our  future  in  South  Africa.  There- 
fore, in  dealing  with  the  book,  it  will  be  well  to  take  the 
intention  for  the  deed. 

Delagoa  Bay  is  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Africa,  as  it 
has  a  length  of  nearly  seventy  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  a  width  varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  miles.  It 
offers  a  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  almost  any  tonnage ; 
and  although,  like  nearly  every  South  African  port,  it 
suffers  from  the  inconvenience  of  a  bar,  the  navigable 
channels  made  by  the  mouths  of  the  English  Eiver  render 
this  drawback  of  but  little  consequence.  It  is  the  natural 
port  of  call  for  all  ships  coming  from  India  or  Australia, 
and  is  the  harbour  for  all  that  great  country  lying  north 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  south  of  the  Zambesi.  Its  value 
can  hardly  be  estimated,  and  yet  the  Portuguese,  who  are 
at  present  its  owners,  have  made  next  to  no  attempt  to 
profit  by  its  advantages  in  all  the  years  they  have  exercised 
a  nominal  control  over  it.  As  an  example  of  the  Portu- 
guese method  of  not  doing  it,  Mr.  Jessett  quotes  the 
Jioletin  Official  of  the  Province  No.  3  of  January  31  last : 

On  the  beach,  close  to  the  Custom  House  piers,  mer- 
chandise of  a  difficult  sale  is  piled  up,  aud  passengers  ouly 
manage  to  enter  the  town  by  crossing  labyrinths  formed 
by  heaps  of  cases  and  bales,  jumping  over  rails,  knocking 
themselves  against  waggons,  and  being  overthrown  by 
carriers!  These  carriers  drop  the  packages  where  it  is 
most  convenient,  according  to  the  orders  received,  as 
under  Article  117  of  the  Customs  Regulations  the  dis- 
charge and  stowing  away  of  packages  in  the  Custom 
House  must  be  executed  by  labourers  paid  by  their  em- 
ployers. .  .  .  The  Custom  House  of  Lourenco  Marques  is 
a  sea  Custom  House  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  still  it 
does  not  possess  a  single  boat ! 
The  English  may  be  somewhat  "  as  she  is  wrote,"  but  the 
meaning  is  clear  enough,  and  this  is  the  testimony  of  a 
Portuguese. 

The  experiences  of  an  English  traveller  are  contained  in 
another  of  Mr.  Jessett's  many  quotations  : 

The  main,  or  CustooDS  pier,  where  .passengers  and  cargo 
are  lauded,  I  found  was  a  splendid  panorama  for  an 
observant  man.  Everything  seemed  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
Portuguese  soldiers,  native  men  and  women,  Greek  boat- 
men and  fishermen,  all  seemed  mixed  up.  .  .  .  The  grutf 
man  sat  down  beside  me  and  recounted  some  experiences. 
He  told  me  about  some  supposed  rotten  potatoes  in  cases 
being  thrown  overboard  from  a  lighter  in  midstream, 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  consignment  of  Yost 
typewriters.  Like  many  other  cousiguraeuts  landed  at 
Delagoa  Bay,  this  consignment  caimot  be  accounted  for 
since  leaving  the  ship's  side.  He  went  on,  pointing  to 
a  man  searching  among  a  huge  heap  of  cases  on  the  wharf: 
"That  man,"  he  said,  "is  a  German  from  Johannesberg. 
Some  time  ago  he  imported  four  hundred  cases  of  tallow 
caudles ;  he  is  still  looking  for  them.     I  can  tell  you  all 


about  them.  When  Uuded  thoy  were  left  outside  in  the 
sun  for  months.  You  see  that  heap  there  covered  with 
coal-dust  ?  That's  the  tallow  which  melted  and  ran  out 
of  the  cases.  When  the  boxes  were  removed  the  bottoms 
fell  out,  and  only  the  wicks  were  left." 

And  this  is  the  way  the  Portuguese  do  business  in  the  Key 
to  South  Africa. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  authorities  that  this 
miserable  state  of  things  would  be  quickly  altered  under 
British  rule,  and  that  Delagoa  Bay  would  take  its  proper 
position  as  one  of  the  great  harbours  of  the  world.  And 
the  Bay  actually  was  ours  for  a  short  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  In  1822  Captain  Owen  arrived  in  Delagoa 
Bay  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey,  and  having  been 
told  by  the  Portuguese  that  they  had  no  control  over  the 
native  chiefs,  who  were  in  no  way  subject  to  Portuguese 
rule,  made  a  treaty  with  the  natives  by  which  the  country 
was  placed  under  British  protection.  In  1861  H.M.S. 
NarcissuH  hoisted  the  British  flag  in  Delagoa  Bay,  with  the 
result  that  the  Portuguese  protested,  and  in  1869  signed  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  South  African  Republic.  At 
that  time  the  Portuguese  Government  might  have  been 
bought  out  for  £12,000,  but  we  lost  the  opportunity. 
We  have,  however,  an  option  of  purchase  over  the  country ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  ineptitude  of  the  Ministers  of  1 872,  we 
should  now  have  to  give  many  millions  for  what  we  might 
then  have  had  for  a  few  thousands. 


Other  New  Books. 


On  Fenland  Eeeds. 


By  Frank  Harold  Clarke. 


It  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  beginner  selecting  ooncrete 
themes  for  his  verse.  Indeed,  within  the  limits  of 
"minor"  verse  a  halting  treatment  of  a  definite  subject 
is  often  preferable  to  a  more  finished  attempt  of  which 
the  subject  belongs  to  the  hackneyed-abstract  order.  In 
a  little  paper-covered  book  of  sonnets  called  On  FenJand 
Reeds,  by  Frank  Harold  Clarke,  we  find  a  sonnet  called 
"Yarmouth  Beach,"  with  its  enormous  Cockney  tumult  in 
August.  Here  we,  at  least,  have  a  poem  which  is  not 
caught  out  of  the  air  or  echoed  from  books.  In  such  a 
case  faults  of  execution  are  more  than  half  condoned  by 
the  freshness  of  the  poetic  intention  displayed.  These  are 
Mr.  Clarke's  lines : 

Yarmouth  Beach. 

'Tis  London's  tide  that  thunders  on  the  saud. 
Turbid  as  restless — London's  voice  we  hear. 
In  many  keys,  shouting  from  pier  to  pier ; 

Vast  Cockueydom  at  ease,  or  brusque,  or  bland. 

An  omnipresence  on  the  sea  and  land, 
Joyous  and  rude,  tuneful  as  chanticleer. 
Bursting  with  chorus,  ruddy  with  good  cheer. 

Holds  fearful  revel  on  the  Yarmouth  Strand. 

But  in  the  darkness  these  would  turn  to  day. 
Sad  with  foreboding,  voices  on  the  shore 

Moan  for  man's  fate  and  all  his  dreams  gone  by : 
And  London  fades  as  Corton's  blood-red  ray 
Flashes  the  signal  of  a  hope  before, 
'Mid  gloom  of  waves,  'neath  wastes  of  low'ring  sky. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  Mr.  Clarke's  other  subjects  are  less 
distinctive.  Aud  they  might  have  been  sung  on  other  than 
Fenland  reeds.     (Wisbech:   Poyser.     Is.) 

a  constitctionai,  and  political  history  of  eome. 

By  T.  M.  Taylor,  M.A. 

To  the  student  of  modern  politics  there  are  two  reaUy 
interesting  epochs  in  the  history  of  Rome.  They  are 
when  Rome  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  and 
again  when  she  changed  from  a  republic  back  to  a 
monarchy.  As  Mr.  Taylor  covers  the  period  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Domitian  he  deals  with  both 
these  points.     The  expulsion  of  the  kings  is  unfortunately 
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lost  in  obscurity  ;  but  it  was  not  a  rebellion  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  aristocracy,  and  followed  the  evolution  froaa 
monarchy  to  aristocracy  which  was  usual  in  the  ancient 
world.  The  Eoman  Constitution  was  a  thing  of  gradual 
growth;  the  changes  that  took  place  were  almost  un- 
noticed ;  but  the  Tribunate  of  133  B.C.  was  very  different 
from  the  Tribunate  of  494  B.C.,  and  yet  so  far  as  is  known 
no  laws  had  been  passed  during  those  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  which  definitely  extended  the  powers  of  the 
Tribune.  Alone  of  the  States  of  the  ancient  world  Eome 
is  of  use  to  modem  politicians.  The  empire  was  led  up  to 
by  gradual  and  easy  stages  from  the  time  when  Eome 
began  to  absorb  her  neighbours,  and  from  the  time  of 
Marius  the  city  was  gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  the  supreme  power  being  wielded  by  one  man  with 
an  army  at  his  back.  The  political  history  of  Eome  is  of 
far  more  interest  than  its  wars,  but  it  is  on  the  latter  that 
most  of  us  have  been  brought  up.  Mr.  Taylor  is,  there- 
fore, doing  a  real  service  by  bringing  together  in  a  handy 
English  form  the  best  ideas  of  the  leading  foreign  writers, 
especially  the  Germans,  on  the  subject.  He  has  done  his 
work  well,  and  has  compressed  it  within  very  reasonable 
compass,  his  account  of  the  struggle  for  the  crown  being 
as  clear  as  any  that  has  appeared.  Plenty  of  hard  fighting 
was  done  before  Octavius  settled  down  as  Augustus  CiBsar, 
but  even  more  was  done  by  intrigue  and  diplomacy,  and 
the  Eoman  Senate  played  the  part  of  a  modem  Parliament 
in  a  strangely  prophetic  manner.  Mr.  Taylor  has  produced 
a  text-book  which  all  students  of  history  will  have  to  read, 
as  it  gives  them  in  a  condensed  form  what  they  will  have 
some  difficulty  in  finding  elsewhere.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 


The  Making  of  Hawaii. 


By  W.  p.  Blackman. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  recently  bo:n  incorporated 
among  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  as  their 
annexation  will  probably  form  the  starting-point  of  a 
momentous  change  in  the  world's  history,  they  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  volume,  or,  indeed,  several  volumes,  of 
their  own.  Mr.  Blackman  is  a  member  of  Yale  College, 
which,  it  has  been  remarked,  "runs"  the  government  of 
Hawaii,  and  naturally  he  writes  from  a  Yale  point  of 
view.  He  divides  the  social  and  political  history  of  Hawaii 
into  three  periods — the  Early,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the 
islands  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778;  the  Middle,  from  1778 
to  the  arrival  of  American  missionaries  in  1820  ;  and  the 
Late,  from  that  date  to  the  present  time.  The  third 
period  chiefly  occupies  Mr.  Blackman,  and  he  has  done 
his  work  very  thoroughly  and  carefully.  In  his  account 
of  the  Early  period  he  describes  the  condition  of  the 
Hawaiian  people  when  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  civilised  world,  and  gives  an  excellent  account  of  their 
manners  and  customs.  With  the  Late  period  he,  of 
course,  deals  more  fully,  and  here  he  contrives  to  give  a 
mass  of  the  most  valuable  information  in  a  readable  form. 
The  appendices,  too,  are  very  instructive,  and  the  biblio- 
graphy with  which  the  volume  closes  provides  the  student 
with  an  exhaustive  list  of  works  to  be  studied  on  the 
subject.  Unfortunately,  Hawaii  is  not  of  absorbing 
interest  to  many  Englishmen,  but  it  is  well  worth  attention, 
OS  it  really  introduced  the  United  States  to  mankind  as  a 
world-power,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  wiU 
bring  about  a  complete  change  in  the  relationship  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


Embeoideey. 


By  W.  G.  p.  Tow.vsend. 


This  is  a  very  useful  text-book  on  its  subject.  The  art 
of  embroidery  has  been  revived  of  late,  and  its  students 
have  multiplied.  The  Eoyal  School  of  Art-Needlework 
is  doing  good  work,  and  the  subject  is  now  recognised  by 
the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  Townsend's  book,  which  contains  a  preface 
by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  is  admirably  illustrated,  will  be 
of  real  value  both  to  the  practical  embroiderer  and  the 
designer.     (Truslove,  Hanson,  &  Comber.     Ss.  6d.  net.) 


Fiction. 

Punchinello.     (James  Bowden.     69.) 

The  anonymous  author  is  almost  certainly  a  woman. 
She  has  produced  a  strong  (not  virile),  clever,  and  woU- 
written  novel,  the  scene  of  which,  so  far  as  we  can  gather, 
is  laid  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  The 
hero,  Anthony  Dallas,  whose  autobiographical  MS.  is  in- 
troduced in  quite  the  usual  way  by  a  descendant,  was  a 
hunchback  and  a  musician  of  reaown  — so  famous,  in  fact, 
as  to  have  been  already  the  subject  of  a  biography.  The 
MS.  purports  to  give  the  intimate  story  of  Anthony's 
heart,  the  record  of  his  love  and  of  his  jealousy. 

The  whole  book  shows  skill,  vigour,  and  a  rather  nice 
literary  conscience.  It  is  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  has 
promise.  It  may  be  read.  But,  nevertheless,  we  might 
criticise  it  with  severity  and  yet  do  no  injustice.  It  has 
two  grave  faults,  noticeable  passim  :  it  is  sentimental,  and 
the  author  is  for  ever  "forcing  the  note."  The  incidents 
throughout  are  saturated  with  sentimentality,  and,  more- 
over, they  are  presented  (to  use  the  author's  own  phrase) 
with  "a  picturesque  completeness  that  wakes  unkind 
criticism."     Take  this  passage  from  the  Introduction  : 

In  one  of  the  moming-rooms  at  Dane's  End,  where 
Dallas  was  born  and  lived  the  first  part  of  his  life,  and 
where  I  have  so  far  followed  his  lines,  there  is  an  old 
square  table,  riddled,  I  may  say,  with  drawers,  pigeon- 
holes, and  manifold  receptacles  for  papers.  Here,  goes  the 
legend,  Anthony  was  found  dead  with  his  head  lying  on 
his  arms,  and  a  manuscript  scarcely  dried  before  him.  For 
the  truth  of  this  I  cannot  vouch  .  .  . 

The  idea  of  Anthony  first  discovering  his  deformity  in 
the  mirror  of  a  willow-sheltered  pond  (with  the  indis- 
pensable "gigantic  water-lily  floating  on  it  .  .  .  gold 
heart  bared  to  the  blaze  of  sunshine  ")  is  prettily  senti- 
mental, but  completely  impossible. 

The  first  important  scene  between  Anthony  and  Nancy, 
his  cousin  and  love,  is  another  orgy  of  sentimentality,  and 
not  at  all  original  either.  Anthony  "  played  on,  revelling 
in  my  own  music,"  and  then  the  girl  approaches  : 

"  She  looked  like  a  swaying  flower  in  her  scarlet  gown, 
her  face  flushed  with  eagerness,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
excitement ;  and  I  had  imagined  her  cooped  within  the 
house,  shedding  salt  tears  in  tribute  to  a  reprehensible 
memory.  She  discovered  that  I  had  detected  her  and 
waved  her  hand  in  greeting.  '  Quicken,  quicken  ! '  The 
light  gay  voice  floated  to  me,  and  I  obediently  played 
quicker,  and  Nan  danced.  And  in  that  hour,  although  I 
knew  it  not,  she  danced  my  heart  away.  When  it  was 
over  she  came  and  perched  herself  on  the  seat  beside  me, 
and  looked  at  me  with  something  in  her  face  that  I  had 
never  seen  before.  ..." 

Anthony  may  not  have  seen  that  "  something "  before, 
but  the  reader  of  modern  novels  has  seen  it  times  without 
number.     He  has  also  seen  this  sufficiently  often  : 

' '  I  shall  never  forget  her — the  flying  skirts,  the  clustering 
curls,  flecked  here  and  there  with  gold  where  the  sun 
pierced  the  foliage  overhead.  She  danced  till  she  was 
forced  to  p  «use  for  dearth  of  breath,  and  then,  all  panting, 
she  clapped  her  hands,  and  tossed  me  a  kiss.  ..." 

Despite  such  exhausted  conventionalities,  however,  Nan 
is  upon  the  whole  drawn  with  unquestionable  charm. 

The  death-bed  of  the  organist,  Anthony's  tutor  and 
mentor,  is  a  further  example  of  sentimentality  unbridled  : 

"  She  was  my  wife  a  week,"  he  wept.  "  Jess — my 
pretty  Jess !  I  wanted  to  forget  her,  and  now  I  shall 
never  see  her  more— so  base  am  I."  The  room  was  littered 
with  evidence  of  his  late  libertinage,  and  now  in  the 
supreme  hour  his  mind,  as  if  slipped  from  a  leash,  was 
back  with  the  only  pure  love  he  had  ever  known.  "  Jess 
— Jess,"  he  cried,  ever  weaker,  till  death  stUled  his  crying, 
and  he  slept  with  cold  lips  pressed  to  the  smiling 
miniature. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  quote  mflny  similar  examples,  for  as  the 
story  proceeds  they  multiply  at  an  astonishing  rate.  There 
are,  further,  faults  of  construction  which  cannot  be  passed 
over.  The  leading  events  are  brought  about  by  a  fire  in 
a  churcli — surelj-  a  clumsy  expedient.  The  ultimate 
catastrophe  is  due  to  the  folly  of  a  drunken  man  accident- 
ally encountered.  These  happenings  lack  the  inevitability 
which  ought  to  mark  the  progress  of  a  tragedy.  The 
worst  clumsiness  is  that  of  making  the  final  explanation 
by  means  of  a  MS.  left  by  the  heroine.  To  cast  the  main 
story  in  the  form  of  a  MS.  was  an  indiscretion ;  to  conceal 
a  second  MS.  within  the  first  was  inexcusable. 

We  have  occupied  ourselves  chiefly  with  censure ;  but 
there  are  cases  in  which  to  be  severe  is  to  be  not  only  kind 
but  encomiastic.  This  is  one  of  them.  Few  novels  that 
deserve  censure  are  worth  the  trouble  of  disapproval.  In 
Punchinello  there  is  the  raw  material  of  respectable  litera- 
ture. We  trust  that  the  finished  article  may  ultimately 
emerge. 

And  yet,  so  adroit  is  the  mere  writing,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  Punchinello  is  the  work  of  some 
practised  hand  that  yearned  for  a  new  sensation  from  its 
press  cuttings. 


Janpar  Trintram  :  a  Storij.     By  A.  W.  Clarke. 
(William  Heinemann.     (is.) 

Tnis,  which  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  books  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time,  has  the  countervailing  quality  of 
cleverness.  And  those  who  dislike  such  work,  we 
advertise  at  once  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  study  of  a  tem- 
perament. Jaspar  is  a  born  pariah.  He  is  precocious ; 
he  is  already  a  watcher  of  his  own  spiritual  processes  at 
an  age  when  the  male  of  man  has,  as  a  rule,  hardly 
become  conscious  of  his  moi.  He  is  a  worshipper  of  ideals, 
as  a  saint  may  be  ;  but  he  clothes  them  in  flesh  and  blood, 
and  supposes  himself  to  discern  them  incarnate  in  his  com- 
monplace comrades.  But  there  is  that  in  him  which  severs 
him  perpetually  from  the  object  of  his  affections :  a  shyness, 
a  self-love,  unhappily  masked  beneath  a  misplaced  tactless 
humility.  He  is  clever,  he  is  good-looking,  he  is  capable 
enough  in  the  playing-fields ;  yet  though  he  thirsts  for 
affection,  and  is  ready  to  give  himself  away  time  after  time 
to  win  it,  he  is  always  solitary,  or,  at  best,  the  centre  of 
a  second-rate  throng  who — even  they — look  upon  him 
rather  as  a  wonder  than  as  a  hero  or  a  friend.  That  is 
nothing  to  him  ;  he  would  refrain  altogether  from  com- 
petition rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  ignominy  of  a 
good  second.  And  he  reconciles  himself  but  too  quickly 
to  failure,  for  he  scents  the  worthlessness  of  the  prize  even 
as  it  comes  within  his  reach.  He  must  take  refuge  in  his 
dreams  against  the  sickening  jar  of  actuality— even  of 
actual  success.  From  the  sheltering  roof  of  his  guardian 
— a  vulgar,  greedy  parson — he  passes  to  the  atmosphere 
of  a  large  private  school  ;  and  there  first  he  meets  Els, 
who  becomes  at  once  his  idol  and  his  curse.  Together 
they  go  later  to  a  public  school,  and  together  out  into  the 
world.  Els,  from  being  the  pet  of  boys  and  masters, 
develops  into  the  carpet-knight  of  society  chivalry.  Jaspar, 
the  wretched  egoist,  in  his  pursuit  of  J^ita,  is  no  more 
fortunate  than  in  his  schooldays  he  had'been  in  his  efforts 
to  win  the  affection  of  her  brother. 

"What  an  awful  crowd  I"  he  said,  "how  hot  it  is! 
Are  you  going  anywhere  ?  " 

And  as  he  uttered  these  commonplaces  his  clear-cut 
tones  appeared  to  him  to  have  acquired  a  power  of  stabbing 
quite  independent  of  what  he  meant,  while  his  eyes  were 
ablaze  with  scorn.  He  could  never  remember  what  more 
either  he  or  she  had  said  till  at  last  he  had  heard  her  ask- 
ing :  "  What's  that  you've  got  ?  "  as  she  pointed  to  a  hand- 
kerchief he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  that  ?  ■' he  cried,  and  looked  at  it ;  "I  found  it 
the  other  day  when  I  was  turning  over  some  old  drawers. 
I  rather  think  it's  what  they  call  a  gage  d'anuiur,  but  I've 


forgotten  whose  it  was.  Yon  don't  happen  to  know  by 
any  chance  ?  "  and  he  held  it  out. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  why ,"  and  stopped. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon?"  he  said  with  elaborate  polito- 
ness.     "  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

But  she  answered  never  a  word.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated,  and  then  with  a  gesture  of  sudden  fury  tore  it  n 
two  ;  the  sound  of  the  tear  seemed  to  him  to  symbolise  the 
breaking  of  his  heart;  and,  turning,  he  disappeared  in  tbe 
crowd. 

The  story  has  but  little  incident  to  enliven  it ;  there  are  in 
it  many  faults  of  taste ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  doubt 
that  essentially  it  is  true.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
books  of  which  every  man's  life  affords  him  the  material 
for  one. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  ThtM  notes  on  the  weeVs  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  f allow. ~\ 


The  Patroness. 


By  G.  M.  George. 


A  story  of  Welsh  Congregational  life.  The  heroine 
becomes,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  Squire  Llewellyn,  the 
patron  of  the  living  ;  and  her  conscience  and  intelligence 
lead  her  to  set  aside  the  choice  which  her  father  had 
practically  made.  This  act  of  courage  and  its  results  are 
the  staple  of  the  storj'.     (Hutchinson  &  Co.     63.) 


TiiE  EosE  01^  JuDAn. 


By  Geohoe  Griffiths 


This  story  deals  with  the  love  of  Belshazzar  for  a  Jewish 
girl,  Miriam,  the  peerless  daughter  of  Misael  and  Judith. 
In  the  first  chapter  Belshazzar  is  consulting  Daniel  about 
his  love  for  the  girl,  whom  he  has  seen  bathing.  The 
rivalry  of  Miriam's  lover,  Arax,  captain  of  the  Queen's 
Guard,  and  other  incidents  founded  on  the  Bible  narrative, 
bring  the  story  forward  to  its  climax — "  Mene,  mene,  tekel 
upharsin,"  and  the  sack  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians. 
(Pearson,  Ltd.     6s.) 


PoR  A  God  DisnoxouRED. 


Anon. 


Dedicated  to  the  "  dear  and  deathless  memory  of  a 
just  man."  Justice  is  the  virtue  which  the  story  seeks  to 
exalt,  but  it  does  this  at  the  exjiense  of  probabilities, 
seeing  that  the  heroine  forces  her  way  into  the  House  of 
Lords  and,  hypnotising  their  lordships  by  her  eloquence, 
takes  her  seat  as  a  peeress  by  no  one's  leave.  (John 
Long,     (is.) 

The  Archdeacon's  Daughter,  and  other  Stories. 

By  G.  a.  Mttsorave. 

The  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book  is  amusing, 
with  its  cautious  archdeacon,  and  his  go-ahead  daughters 
who  have  been  to  Paris  to  learn  French  and  have  come  back 
unable  to  speak  English.  Says  the  Archdeacon,  reading 
a  letter :  "  How  Colonel  Anson,  a  man  of  good  family, 
can  write  and  say  that  if  '  Ahmen  "  is  substituted  for 
'Amen,'  he  will,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  withdraw  all  his 
subscriptions  !  I  myself  was  brought  up  to  say  '  Amen,' 
but,  without  being  a  Ritualist,  I  like  to  go  with  the  times." 
(Digby,  Long  &  Co.     63.) 


Did  I  keep  a  seraglio,  as  Dr.  Johnson  contemplated 
doing  (a  seraglio  of  the  fancy),  it  would  contain 

Elizabeth  Bonnet, 
Marianne  Dashwood, 
Anne  Elliot, 

out  of  Miss  Austen's  lot. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  "  Longman^ s  Magazine." 
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Girls'  Novels  in  France    and 
England. 

England  invented  the  modem  novel  for  girls.  Daring  the 
Second  Empire  the  Parisians  began  to  learn  English,  and 
the  English  novel  for  girls  was  used  as  a  school  text-book. 
It  achieved  popularity — a  popularity  which  it  has  retained, 
for  it  still  forms  the  staple  of  French  girls'  reading. 
Imitation  was  inevitable,  and  the  selfelpistas  of  Italy 
are  not  more  indubitably  of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  than 
that  school  of  French  writers  which  acknowledges  Mme. 
Craven  as  its  head  and  the  Eecit  d'une  Sceur  as  its  chief 
work.  The  net  result  of  the  whole  movement,  now  some 
sixty  years  old,  is  widespread  unhappiness  for  a  nation  of 
jeunes  filhs  who  have  been  mischievously  taught  by  its 
agency  to  regard  future  husbands  as  lovers  instead  of  as 
the  mere  "embodiment  of  marriage  and  the  family." 
Such,  stated  afresh,  is  the  conclusion  of  Mme.  Yetta 
Blaze  de  Bury,  who,  under  the  title  "Girls'  Novels  in 
France,"  contributes  to  the  North  American  Review  a 
literary  essay  in  the  style  of  Anatole  France,  at  once  acute, 
witty,  cynical,  and  graciously  malign. 

Mme.  de  Bury  is  unmerciful  towards  the  author  of 
the  Recit  d'une  Swtcr,  that  blameless  volume  of  which  the 
fortieth  edition  is  now  on  sale.  We  cannot  but  rejoice  at 
her  courageous  and  uncompromising  attitude.  With  our 
English  ideas,  we  might  forgive  Mme.  Craven  for 
having  rendered  two  generations  of  French  girls  miserable 
by  means  of  a  romantic  inoculation,  but  we  could  not 
excuse  her  monstrous  snobbishness  (Mme.  de  Bury  with 
exquisite  tact  refers  to  her  "  vigorous  tones  of  the 
spirit  of  caste"),  nor  her  fanatical  religiosity.  In  certain 
ways  Mme.  Craven  surpassed  the  worst  excesses  of  her 
English  exaniplars.  We  are  reminded  by  Mme.  de  Bury 
of  the  Marchioness  de  Livernois,  who  said  that  "  a  gentle- 
man cannot  fall  lower  than  in  becoming  a  manufacturer," 
and  of  the  young  Marquis,  who  broke  off  his  engagement 
with  a  beautiful  English  girl  because  the  child  made  fun 
of  a  priest  on  Good  Friday.  Who  will  dissent  from  the 
verdict  that  "  such  books  as  these  are  written  for  a  special 
public,  a  public  composed  of  fossils,  a  public  which  since 
1830  has  given  up  everything  excepting  the  admiration  of 
its  own  obstinacy  ?  "  Even  the  Sunday-school  which  cist 
out  Kipling  might  agree  that  the  religion  inculcated  by 
such  literature  "  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  a 
coterie ;  and  the  representation  of  human  duty  is  just  as 
false  in  these  books,  where  honour  and  honesty  turn  their 
backs  upon  each  other."  It  is  with  a  gaiety  only  half 
hidden  that  our  critic  adds:  "The  duchesses  in  France 
for  whom  Mme.  Craven  wrote  have  for  a  long  time  now 
come  chiefly  from  the  manufacturing  classes." 

After  Mine.  Craven  comes  Mme.  Groville,  the  apostle  of 
the  "  Sainte  Bourgeoisie,"  with  a  snobbishness  even  more 
outrageous,  in  that  it  works  in  both  directions,  both 
upwards  and  downwards,  not  only  against  the  proletariat, 
but  against  Mme.  Craven's  duchesses  themselves.  Mme. 
de  Bury  seems  scarcely  to  catch  the  irony  of  this  situation. 
But,  in  truth,  she  does  not  expend  many  words  upon  the 
author  of  Le  Fiance  de  Sylvie,  who  is  little  more  than  a 
link  between  Mme.  Craven  and  those  more  modern  and 


infinitely  more  excellent  writers,  Mme.  Caro  and  Mme. 
Th.  Bentzon,  both  of  whom,  if  we  mistake  not,  have,  like 
Mme.  Craven,  been  translated  into  English. 

Mme.  de  Bury  is  generous  in  praise  of  Mmes.  Caro  and 
Bentzon.  And  she  is  right.  The  former's  Roman  de  Jeune 
Fille  is  probably,  judged  as  literature,  the  best  and 
strongest  "  story  for  girls  "  ever  written  ;  and  judged  as  a 
moral  influence,  it  must  also  take  high  rank.  As  for 
Mme.  Bentzon,  it  may  be  said  that  she  has  won  the 
admiration  of  girls,  and  of  critics  like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
She  is,  in  a  word,  an  artist,  though  with  perhaps  less 
sheer  imaginative  strength  than  Mme.  Caro.  Not  all  her 
books,  however,  would  commend  themselves  to  the  British 
matron.  Tomj,  for  instance,  is  what  the  British  matron, 
if  she  expressed  herself  in  French,  would  probably  call 
shoking.  To  prove  the  charge  we  need  only  say  that  the 
heroine's  father — her  mother  is  dead — makes  a  mistress  of 
one  of  his  servants,  and  that  the  heroine  lives  on  terms  of 
familiarity  with  the  fruit  of  this  irregular  union — Master 
Tony.  Such  a  plot  for  such  a  book  would  be  impossible 
in  England.  Yet  are  we  not  given  to  understand  that  the 
art  of  keeping  young  girls  innocent  reaches  its  highest 
perfection  in  France  ?  If  there  are  many  girls'  novels 
containing  situations  similar  to  that  in  Tony,  the  existence 
of  Marcel  Prevost's  Bemi-  Vierges  may  conceivably  be 
explained  by  the  very  fact ! 

With  Mme.  de  Bury's  final  paragraph  upon  the 
ideal  characteristics  of  the  novel  written  for  French  girls 
we  concur.     She  says  : 

In  our  opinion,  the  true  "  girls'  novel"  is  the  cue  that 
accentuates  the  role  of  personal  responsibility  iastead  of 
diminishing  it,  the  novel,  in  fine,  such  as  it  is  conceived 
by  Mme.  Caro  and  Mme.  Bentzon,  the  novel  which 
enables  girls  to  see  clearly  into  their  own  hearts.  The 
taste  for  the  things  of  the  foul,  the  preference  the  French- 
woman has  for  seeking  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
heart,  is  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  child,  who  among  us 
will  be  much  more  interested  in  Cinderella's  thoughts  and 
feelings  than  in  the  splendour  of  the  godmother's  coach. 

A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  is  exactly  what  the 
"  young  person  "  lacks,  especially  in  France,  where  nothing 
but  marriage  gives  to  a  woman  the  licence  to  think  for 
herself.  Therefore,  if  the  young  person's  novels  are  to  be 
didactic,  let  them  be  didactic  in  fostering  this  sense.  Here 
springs  up  a  larger  question :  Should  the  young  person's 
novels  be  didactic?  Why  must  the  yoimg  person,  any 
more  than  the  emancipated  wife,  bo  comjjelled  to  eat 
bread  with  her  cake  ?  Why  should  she  learn  out  of 
school  hours?  Why,  in  her  special  case,  sliould  fiction 
be  strained  beyond  the  simple  sincere  presentation  of  life, 
or  part  of  life  ?  We  fancy  that  Mine,  de  Bury,  had 
she  chosen  to  touch  these  points  with  precision,  would 
have  declared  against  any  sort  of  overt  or  covert  didacticism ; 
her  phrase,  "accentuate  the  r6le,"  might  mean  anything 
or  nothing.  But,  the  fact  is,  Mme.  de  Bury  is  not 
disposed  to  take  the  girls'  novels  of  France,  even  the  best, 
too  seriously.  Her  concern  for  them  is  strictly  that  of  the 
disinterested  observer,  as  would  be  expected  from  a  lady 
who  is  not  afraid  to  satisfy  a  more  jaded  taste.  Nearly 
at  the  beginning  of  her  article  she  inquires:  "What 
necessity  is  there  for  a  girl  to  read  novels  ?  "  We  should 
reply,  "  In  France,  none."  In  France,  where  girls  not 
only  act  but  think  at  the  word  of  parental  command,  it 
would  certainly  be  simpler  to  forbid  all  girls'  novels  by 
general  social  edict.     No  revolution  would  follow. 

But  in  England,  where  the  girl  is  a  force,  and  in 
America,  where  the  girl  is  paramount,  the  question  of 
girls'  novels  has,  or  should  have,  an  authentic  importance. 
It  would  richly  repay  consideration,  and,  like  most  ques- 
tions which  would  richly  repay  consideration,  it  is  neglected 
by  sociologists.  If  Mme.  de  Bury  had  written,  for  in- 
stance, on  "  Girls'  Novels  in  America,"  she  would  have 
performed  a  service  instead  of  merely  producing  a  diver- 
sion. Who,  except  American  girls,  knows  anything  exact 
of  girls'  novels  in  America — one  of  the  great  influences 
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everlastingly  at  work  ia  the  formation  of  the  national 
character  r  Probably,  since  in  the  republic  of  letters  the 
United  States  form  a  suburb  of  London,  the  girls'  novels 
of  America  are  much  like  the  girls'  novels  of  England.  If 
so,  we  take  them  to  be  sufficiently  feeble.  The  immediate 
future  of  the  girls'  novel  in  England  is  not  more  rosy  than 
its  immediate  past.  We  still  have  Charlotte  M.  Yonge ; 
but  Miss  Yonge  is  no  longer  producing  things  like  the 
Heir  of  Redely fft,  a  work  which  remains,  despite  faults  and 
limitations,  a  powerful  b9ok,  standing  in  England  as 
Roman  de  Jeuns  Fille  in  France.  There  is  no  girls'  author 
of  to-day  with  halt  the  prestige  which  Miss  Yonge  enjoyed 
in  the  seventies.  The  single  recent  recruit  of  promise  is 
Mr«.  Tynan  Hinkson,  whose  fiction  for  girls  has  delicacy, 
unusual  breadth,  unusual  wit,  and  a  real  literary  flavour. 
Of  the  "practised  hands,"  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  has  dis- 
covered that  she  can  write  sensational  tales  for  the  man  in 
the  street  as  well  as  anyone  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
naturally  she  does  little  else.  Mrs.  Molesworth  usually 
caters  for  the  quite  small  girl.  Miss  Rosa  N.  Carey,  Miss 
Evelyn  Everett-Green,  Miss  Hesba  Stretton — these  ladies 
do  not  excite  us  by  leaving  the  trodden  ways. 

Turn  to  the  periodicals  which  devote  themselves  to  girls, 
anl  there  is  perceptible  no  brilliant  light  in  the  east.  The 
most  expensive  and  luxurious  of  all,  The  Girls'  Realm — 
may  we  say  that  it  appeals  to  the  English  equivalent  of 
Mme.  Craven's  duchesses  ? — has  in  its  current  number 
an  instalment  of  a  serial  by  Miss  Carey.  In  quoting  the 
following  passage  from  it  wo  should  like  to  ask  whether 
"  the  vigorous  tones  of  the  spirit  of  caste  "  were  ever  more 
implacably  struck  by  Mme.  Craven  herself : 

Tlis  question  had  been  asked  several  years  before,  but  as 
she  grew  older  Bonnie  had  not  interested  herself  in  her 
mother's  fate.  Somehow  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
her  father  had  married  beneath  him,  and  that  her  mother 
was  not  a  lady ;  and  having  a  proud  spirit  she  was  quite 
willing  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  humbly  bom,  unedu- 
cated parent. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  The  GirW  Friend,  with 
twelve  pages  for  a  halfpenny,  "  three  grand,  long  serial 
tales,"  and  probably  a  tremendous  circulation.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  a  summary  of  the  principal  serial,  the  author 
being  Miss  Mabel  St.  John : 

Maurice  Ainslie,  really  the  Eirl  of  Eothdale,  and  his 
friend  John  Beaumont  are  touring  the  country  in  the  dis- 
guise of  artists.  The  former  rescues  a  young  lady  who  has 
slipped  into  the  river.  Her  beauty  and  charm  of  manner 
at  once  impress  the  mind  of  the  young  earl. 

The  two  friends  visit  a  local  theatre,  and,  to  Maurice's 
astonishment,  the  young  lady  of  bis  adventure  appears  on 
the  stage.     Her  professional  name  is  Claire  Alaiue. 

Beaumont  taunts  Maurice  about  losing  his  heart  over  an 
actress,  and  the  latter  promptly  knocks  his  friend  down. 

Maurice  proposes  to  Claire,  and  is  accepted.  Beaumont 
does  not  relish  the  news,  and,  with  a  sinister  purpose  in 
view,  drugs  Maurice's  coffee.  He  then  meets  Claire,  and 
endeavours  to  persuade  her  to  forget  his  friend.  She 
promises. 

If  any  English  renascence  of  literature  for  girls  were  to 
occur,  a  searching  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of  their 
literary  tastes  ought,  if  this  world  were  Utopia,  to  precede 
it.  Very  little  is  actually  known  of  girls'  real  tastes,  even 
by  their  mothers.  We  are  apt  to  assume  that  they  are  what 
we  think  they  ought  to  be — an  absurd  and  perilous  assump- 
tion. We  may  be  sure  that  whatever  the  literary  taste  of 
the  average  girl  is,  it  is  not  catholic.  In  this  connexion 
there  never  was  a  wilder  theory  than  that  which  says: 
"Turn  the  average  healthy  girl  into  a  good  library  and  she 
will  instinctively  choose  what  is  good  for  her."  She  will 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  girls  are  human  beings,  though 
we  use  every  effort  to  conceal  the  fact  from  them  and  from 
ourselves.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  the  average  girl 
veritably  prefers  a  love  story  to  any  other  sort  of  story. 
It  may  be  so  in  France— Mme.  de  Bury  says  it  is — but 
there  is  no  question  that  many  English  girls  prefer  boys' 
books  to  girls'  books. 


Their  Golden  Wedding. 

From    the    French    of   Edouard    Rod. 

They  had  settled,  five  or  six  years  ago,  at  the  fop  o 
Lafontaine-street,  at  AuteuU,  coming  heaven  knows  from 
where.  They  were  called  "Walter  " — one  of  those  cosmo- 
politan names  that  betray  no  origin ;  and  their  strange 
appearance  ailorded  the  peaceful  suburb  talk,  where 
gossip  is  rife  as  in  a  provincial  town.  Many  a  day,  at 
eleven  o'clock  and  at  five,  M.  Walter  might  be  seen  going 
out  for  his  constitutional,  very  erect,  his  step  light  in  spite 
of  his  seventy-five  years,  his  face  of  the  artificial  freshness 
of  a  preserved  apple,  tightly  buttoned  in  a  correct  double- 
breasted  coat,  with  a  foreign  order  in  his  buttonhole. 
On  rainy  days  he  shortened  his  walk,  entered  a  cafe, 
looked  over  the  papers,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
the  customers,  His  voice  was  brief,  with  a  certain  accent 
as  discreet  as  his  name,  in  which  there  were  slight  guttural 
sounds  that  might  be  German,  diphthongs  that  might  be 
English,  and  aspirations  that  perhaps  came  from  the 
Eussian.  "  Where  on  earth  does  he  hail  from  ? "  the 
people  asked  behind  his  back,  and  speculation  went  apace ; 
he  may  perhaps  be  a  German  who  is  hiding  his  nationality, 
or  an  Englishman  who  does  not  mention  it  because  "  it  is 
nobody  else's  affair";  or  even  a  Itussian,  who  plays  at 
mystery  for  the  love  of  mystery. 

As  for  Mme  Walter,  she  only  went  out  on  messages, 
and  never  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to  gossip  with  the  sh'  p- 
keepers.  A  few  years  younger  than  her  husband,  the 
was  more  broken-down :  white-haired,  muddy-skinned  ; 
she  had  the  bent  figure,  the  faded  eyes,  and  in  her 
bearing,  in  her  walk,  all  about  her,  that  indefinable 
something  of  suffering  that  those  who  have  grown  old  in 
pain  possess.  Her  sole  domestic  assistance  was  a  char- 
woman called  Marianne,  the  wife  of  a  workman  upholsterer, 
who  came  in  the  m.oming  and  loft  at  noon,  at  the  moment 
M.  Walker  returned  from  his  constitutional  to  lunch. 
Marianne  only  cleaned  the  rooms  and  did  the  rough  work. 
Mme.  Walter  herself  did  the  cooking — middle-class  cook- 
ing, well  prepared,  which  comprised  a  few  outlandish 
dishes:  Milanese  " risottos "  with  fowl's  liver,  cock-combs 
and  white  truffles,  curry,  skewered  bits  of  mutton  such  as 
are  eaten  at  Constantinople  under  the  name  of  "chops," 
fried  anchovies,  and  white  cheese  called  "  sphinx "  in 
Sicily — in  short,  cosmopolitan  dishes  which  as  little  as  the 
rest  betrayed  the  origin  of  the  married  pair.  Of  their 
life  Marianne  saw  nothing.  Once,  returning  by  chance, 
she  heard  the  irritated  voice  of  M.  Walter  tliundering  in 
the  dining-room.  Two  or  three  days  later,  again  return- 
ing, under  some  pretext  or  other,  again  she  heard  the  scold- 
ing voice.  But  as  Mme.  Walter  gave  her  to  understand  that 
if  she  ever  entered  the  flat  except  at  the  settled  hours  she 
would  be  sent  away,  she  repressed  her  curiosity.  From 
the  little  she  saw,  however,  she  concluded  that  M.  Walter 
was  greedy  and  exacting,  and  that  his  wife  condemned 
herself  to  solitude  with  him  to  hide  their  quarrels  from 
strangers.  So  she  was  much  astonished  when  one  day 
Mme.  Walter  said  to  her  : 

"  Could  you  stay  all  day  to-morrow,  Marianne  ?  I  hivo 
a  special  dinner  to  prepare,  so  I  need  you." 

Marianne  knew  that  her  questions  generally  were  left 
without  response,  yet  she  ventured  to  ask  in  a  burst  of 
curiosity  : 

"  Madame  expects  guests  ?  " 

Instead  of  crushing  her  \Yith  a  glance,  Mme.  Walter 
explained : 

"  No,  but  we  celebrate  our  golden  wedding,  and  we  are 
treating  ourselves  to  a  little  feast.  On  this  occasion  I 
wish  to  dine  without  getting  up  from  table,  you  under- 
stand?" 

Marianne  understood;  her  peasant  quickness,  that 
instinctively  unravelled  the  complicated  problems  of  a 
neighbour's  conduct,  told  her  at  once  that  there  was  a 
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mystery  here,   and  that  thiB  golden   wedding  would  be 
original. 

The  idea  of  the  golden  wedding  came,  of  course,  from 
M.  AValter.  One  day,  after  some  disagreeable  remarks 
about  a  dish  tliat  he  did  not  find  sufficiently  spiced,  he 
said  to  his  wife  : 

"  By  the  way,  you  know  it  will  soon  be  the  14th  of 
October." 

For  a  long  time  she  had  ceased  to  celebrate  any  anni- 
versary, and  even  the  great  feasts  of  Easter,  Christmas, 
and  the  New  Year  hardly  broke  the  monotony  of  her 
days. 

"  Well?"  she  said,  without  understanding. 
"  What !  Well  ?  The  date  says  nothing  to  you  ?  Ah, 
how  I  recognise  you  in  that — as  little  heart  as  head.  The 
Hth  October  is  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding — the 
fiftieth,  my  dear ;  our  golden  wedding.  Why,  we  must, 
of  course,  celebrate  it,  eh?  A  nice  little  dinner,  you 
can  cook  one  on  your  good  days,  with  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne at  dessert.  Ah,  you'll  see,  that'll  freshen  us  up  a 
bit." 

A  nice  little  dinner,  with  champagne  at  dessert — that 
was  all  M.  Walter  saw  in  the  date.  It  suggested  gluttony 
to  him — no  more.  As  he  never  troubled  about  his  wife, 
he  did  not  remark  that  she  paled  and  ate  nothing  more. 
And  tranquilly  he  awaited  "  the  great  day." 

But  she,  Mmo.  Walter,  was  upset.    Fifty  years  !     God  ! 
was  it  possible  ?      For   fifty  years,  half   a   century,  the 
length  of  two  generations,  she  had  dragged  out  this  sad 
sacrifice  of  her  life  ;  for  fifty  years  during  which  she  had 
aged,   waiting    ever    for    the    ray   of    happiness    or    of 
afi'ection  that  never  burst  forth ;  for  fifty  years  ideas  of 
revolt  had  secretly  taken  germ  and  then  died  in  the  depths 
of  her  being.     Fifty  years  ago,  young,  fair,  prettj',  with 
mind  alert  and  open  heart,  she  had  placed  her  hand  in  that 
man's  hand.     That  was  far  away,  no  matter  where,  in  a 
southern  coimtry,  on  a  day  of  sunshine,  a  day  of  warmth, 
amid  the   smiles   of    nature    in    bloom,    with   song    and 
laughter  and  gaiety  and  dance.      He  was  young.      She 
loved  him,  she  believed  in  him  ;  before  them  a  bright  and 
easy  future  unrolled  its  blue  horizons.     Alas !  deception 
came  the  very  day  after  the  wedding,  when  in  the  heart 
of  the  man  she  had  adorned  with  every  delicacy'  of  feeling 
she  found  nothing  but  a  monstrous  egoism.     From  day  to 
day,  from  month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  his  selfish- 
ness threw  its  shadows  across  her  life.     He  dragged  her 
olf  from   one   end   of   the  world   to  the  other.      In  what 
should  have  been  common  sorrows  he  did  not  share,  so 
clever  was  he  in  casting  from  his  path  every  obstacle  to 
his  well-being ;  and,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  anguish 
that  prolongs  the  hours  of  every  day,  in  spite  of  tears  slow 
to  fall,  time  had  moved  on— moved  that  life,  now  practi- 
cally ended,  concealed  nothing  in  the  remnant  of  life  that 
remained.     She  had  now  no  other  hopes  than  those  of  the 
mysterious  Beyond  !    Even  those  supreme  hopes  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  man  had  destroyed  like  the  rest.     Had  he  not 
dulled  her  faith  with  the  very  same  raillery  with  which  he 
had  scoffed  at  her  young  girl's  dreams  ;  and  now,  indifferent 
to  the  regrets  of  the  past  as  to  the  menaces  of  the  future, 
he  asked  for  a  good  dinner,  with  champagne  at  dessert. 
Ah  !   that  dinner !     If  it  might  be  a  vengeance !      If  the 
poor  woman  could  only  serve  up  all  her  bitterness,  aU  the 
poison  absorbed  drop  by  drop  !     If  it  might  be  the  last  of 
their  life  together !     If  only  she  had  the  courage  to  realise 
at  last  the  project  so  often  sketched,   to  shake   off   her 
chain,   and  go  away,  and  leave  hiiu  alone,  and  live  her 
remaining  days  far  away  from  him  I 

M.  Walter  was  in  a  good  humour  all  the  day  of  his 
golden  wedding  while  waiting  for  the  little  dinner  as 
his  wife  knew  how  to  cook  it.  To  tell  the  tiuth, 
his  good  humour  was  wor^e  than  the  other;  it  showed 
itfelf  in  jokes  of  quite  a  special  tabte,  bitter,  bilious, 
which  ho  accculuatod  with  the  little  rasping  luugU 
of  a  riitllo  which  scorned  to  her  like  exact  exprcssiou  of 


his  soul.  Three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  he 
said  to  his  wife,  in  the  same  tone,  in  words  he  believed  to 
be  witty  and  veiled,  that  he  never  much  liked  her,  that  she 
was  only  fit  to  mind  the  house,  and  other  such  pretty 
phrases  which  lashed  more  than  gross  insults.  Following 
her  habit,  she  made  no  other  reply  than  a  broken-hearted 
glance,  the  dolorous  reproach  of  which  he  had  never  under- 
stood ;  and  the  hours  passed  on. 

When  the  old  Empire  clock,  which  had  accompanied 
them  everywhere  throughout  their  wanderings,  was  on 
the  stroke  of  six,  M.  Walter,  who  came  back  from  his 
constitutional  with  the  regularity  of  a  palato  hostile 
to  burnt  sauce,  opened  the  door  of  the  dining-room. 
The  table  was  not  laid. 

At  the   aspect   of   the  empty  chamber  that  threatened 
a   long    delay,    M.   AValter    at    once    went   into   a  rage. 
Agitated,  red  with  anger,  he  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  where 
he  found  Marianne  alone. 
"And  Madame?" 
"Madame  is  out." 

"  How  ?    Out !     Where  ?    What  did  she  say  ?  " 
"  Madame  said  that  to-day  dinner  would  be  at  seven 
o'clock." 

"  Seven  o'clock  !  An  hour  to  wait  I  And  out  ?  Why  ?  " 
The  hour  was  long.  M.  Walter  had  never  felt  a  keener 
vexation.  He  walked  up  and  down  and  round  about  his 
study,  pondering  the  uusolvable  enigma  that  held  posses- 
sion of  his  mind.  Why  had  his  wife  gone  out  oa  that 
very  day.  Why  had  she  changed  the  hour  of  dinner  ?  The 
enigma  increased,  became  more  aggravating,  till  at  length 
he,  the  least  imaginative  of  men,  ended  by  imagining 
the  wildest  solutions.  Had  his  wife  suddenly  gone  mad  ? 
When  the  clock  struck  seven,  and  she  did  not  appear, 
he  felt  his  study  too  narrow,  and  strode  through  all  the 
rooms  of  the  flat,  opening  and  shutting  doors,  counting  his 
steps  to  divert  his  attention ;  he  finished  by  returning 
to  the  kitchen.  Marianne  took  care  not  to  tell  him  any- 
thing. She  glanced  slyly  at  him,  with  a  mocking  air, 
which  fortunately  escaped  him.  He  questioned  her. 
"  Well,  she  is  not  hurrying?  " 

"Ah!  I  forgot  to  tell  Monsieur.  .  .  .  Madame  told  me 
to  tell  Monsieur  that  he  was  not  to  be  uneasy  if  Madame 
were  a  little  late.  .  .  ." 

A  little  late !  An  hour  and  twenty  minutes  beyond  the 
ordinary  hour!  And  the  dinner,  the  festive  dinner,  the 
dinner  of  this  golden  wedding,  confided  to  a  charwoman 
whose  cooking  he  know  nothing  about !  He  asked 
angrily : 

"  What  is  there  for  dinner  ?  " 
And  Marianne,  always  sly  : 

"Madame  told  me  to  say  nothing  to  Monsieur,  because 
there  were  surprises." 

Surprises!  The  word  was  a  ray  of  light.  No  doul)t 
his  wife  had  gone  out  to  look  for  something  exquisite  for 
him,  something  rare,  coming  from  afar,  perhaps  by  an 
afternoon  train,  and  not  to  bo  had  earlier.  .  .  .  Good 
woman,  all  the  same  !  And  his  anger  melted  in  a  vague 
affection  that  sharpened  lus  largo  appetite. 


A  step  on  the  stairs,  the  door  opens,  Mme.  Walter  is 
there,  a  little  pale,  out  of  breath  after  tho  four  flights.  .  .  . 
Her  hands  are  empty ;  there  is  no  surprise. 

"Ah,  there  you  aro  at  last!  It  is  nearly  eight.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

"Nothing.  I  preferred  to  dine  late  to-day.  You  may 
serve  dinner,  Marianne." 

Having  assumed  his  grandest  air  of  despot  in  a  fur}', 
tho  unaccustomed  calm  of  the  reply  disconcerted  him. 
They  sat  down  to  table  in  silence.  Marianne  brought  in 
the  steaming  soup. 

"Pumpkin  soup!  Pumpkin!  And  you  know  that  I 
detest  it." 
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"  I  like  it,  and  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  have 
eaten  any."  It  was  said  in  a  measured,  reflected  tone 
that  admitted  of  no  reply.  M.  Walter,  stunned,  remained 
•with  mouth  open,  without  a  word  to  say,  while  his  wife 
ate  slowly,  with  an  effort,  a  few  spoonfuls.  .  .  . 
"  Here  is  the  fish." 

"  Ah  !  are  you  making  fun  of  me  ?  A  pike !  and  Dutch 
sauce !  As  if  you  did  not  know  that  1  only  like  sea- 
fish."  ,  ,., 
"  And  I  only  like  fresh-water  fish."  And  yet  she  did 
not  touch  the  portion  she  had  given  herself.  With  a 
vagiie  glance  she  stared  into  the  void,  into  the  great  void 
behind  her,  into  the  void  that  had  engulfed  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  her  mind,  her  love  and  her  strength,  into  the 
void  of  those  fifty  years  of  slavery  that  made  all  her  life. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  hate,  and  when  her  glance  fell  upon 
her  husband  astounded,  humiliated,  frightened  with  a 
vague  fear,  she  enjoyed  his  childish  annoyance,  which 
was  her  sole  revolt  and  all  her  vengeance. 

"It  is  gay,  the  golden  wedding,"  said  Marianne  to 
herself,  bringing  in  Sie  jugged  hare.  M.  Walter  looked 
and  shouted : 

"  But  it  is  hare  !  You  have  selected  everything  I 
detest." 

"  And  everything  I  like." 
"  One  would  say  you  had  done  it  on  purpose." 
"You  perceive   it   at   last?     Yes,  I  have  done  it  on 
purpose."     He  was  standing  now,  his  face  congested,  bis 
list  lifted,  while  she  repeated  in  her  dead  voice : 
"  Yes,  I  did  it  on  purpose." 

And  this  revolt,  this  tranquillity,  seemed  to  him  so 
colossal  that  he  sat  down  again. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "  explain  it.  I  don't  underst;and. 
Have  you  gone  mad  ?  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ? 
Isn't  it  my  golden  wedding? " 

"Mine  also,  alas!  I  have  not  gone  mad,  there!  And 
if  you  want  to  know  what  I  was  thinking  of,  I  will  tell 
you.  .  .  .  Tor  fifty  years  I  have  had  to  submit  to  all 
your  whims  ;  you  have  imposed  your  wiU  upon  me  in  all 
"things,  without  ever  supposing  that  I  had  an  idea  of  my 
own.  For  fifty  years  I  have  been  your  slave.  I  wanted  you 
to  be  mine — for  an  hour,  only  for  an  hour,  and  in  only  the 
smallest  matters  of  life.  After  to-night  you  will  resume 
your  liberty,  and  I  will  take  up  my  chain  again.  I  would 
have  liked  to  throw  it  off  altogether,  to  go  away  and  leave 
you  alone,  but  I  could  not.  I  am  too  old ;  I  should  be 
afraid  ;  you  understand  now  ?  " 

She  trembled  in  every  limb.  Her  eyes  already  im- 
plored pardon  for  her  audacity.  While  she  was  speak- 
ing M.  Walter's  face  brightened  again.  It  was  only 
that !  A  crisis  that  would  not  recur ;  even  now,  he  had 
the  intuition  that  it  had  passed,  that  he  could  fly  out, 
scold,  shout,  and  that  his  wife  would  ask  his  pardon. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  because,  no  doubt,  of  the 
strain  upon  his  nerves,  shaken  by  vague  fears,  he  was 
generous  ;  he  smiled  almost  amiably,  and  murmured : 
"  Women  will  be  women  to  the  end !  " 
A  few  tears  rolled  from  Mme.  Walter's  lids  upon  her 
empty  plate.     She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  asked  timidly  : 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  the  rest  ?    There  is  something  that 
won't  displease  j'ou — a  duck  pate." 

M.  Walter's  glance  became  quite  jovial : 
"  From  Amiens  V  "    And  on  an  affirmative  sign.     "You 
had  taken  away  my  appetite,  but  it  will  return,  I  hope. 
And  the  champagne,  did  you  forget  it  ?  " 
"  No,  it  is  here  iced." 
The  old  f eUow's  face  positively  beamed : 
"  Iced !  "  he  cried  joyously.     "Ah,  this  time  I  recognise 
you  !     I'm  not  angry.     I  forgive  you." 


Things  Seen. 

The  Intruder. 

IjIfe  to  Prince   meant  sticks.      The  game    was    simple. 
You  threw   a   stick   a  few   yards.   Prince   recovered    it, 
brought  it  to  your  feet,  and,  after  a  solemn  pantomime 
suggesting  that   he   would    never   again    part    with   it, 
the  stick  was  dropped  and  you  were  expected  to  throw 
it  again.     The  village  where  Prince  lived  was  an  ideal 
village  for  the  playing  at  sticks.      The  road  was  white 
and   dusty,    with    here    and  there  oases  of  cool  cobble 
stones  on  which  a  dog  could  rest  his  nose  ;  and  there  was 
hardly  any  traffic.     Facing   one   side    of    the  road  was 
a  seat,  and  behind  the  seat  the  churchyard  wall.    As  the 
village  stood  on  a  hill,  travellers    and   idlers    often    sat 
awhile  on  the  seat.     That  was  Prince's  opportunity  :  that 
was  why  this  village  was  so  good  a  place  for  playing  sticks, 
why  Prince  liked  living  there.     For  if,  when  you  have 
reached  the  top   of  a  hiU  and  are   comfortably  seated, 
a  great  shaggy  coUey  dog  drops  a  piece  of  stick  at  your 
feet,  and  lies  down  just  behind  it,  with  front  paws  tucked 
in  under  his  chest,  asking  you,  begging  you  to  throw  the 
stick — could  you  resist  the   appeal?     Well,  I  had  been 
playing  sticks  with  Prince  intermittently  through  a  Sunday 
afternoon.     When  the  bell  calling  to  evening  service  ceased 
I  threw  the  stick  for  the  last  time,  entered  the  little  church, 
and  found  a  seat  near  the  door.     The  service  progressed 
slowly:    the  vicar  had  lived  forty  years  in  the  village: 
he  was  old,  short-sighted,   but  benign :    no   gabbler :    a 
lover  of  his  calling :    a  stickler  for  punctilious  propriety 
in  the  observance  of  the  rubric.     The    first    hymn  (We 
Love  Thy  House,   0  Lord)  had  begun ;    the    vicar,    his 
gentle    eyes    peering    into    the    hymn-book,   had  given 
himself  up  to  the  influence  of  the  hour,  when  I  heard 
a  slight  scuffling  in  the  porch  beyond  the  open  door  of  the 
church.     I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  to  see  Prince  pick 
a  piece  of  stick  from  the  ground.     He  paused  a  moment, 
as    if    selecting    a    playmate    among    the    congregation. 
Then  he  advanced  solemnly  up  the  aisle.     He  ascended 
the    chancel    steps — slowly,    seriously — halted     in    front 
of  the  old  vicar,   settled  himself,  tucked  his  front  paws 
beneath  him,  dropped  a  piece  of  wet  stick  on  the  ground — 
and  waited. 


The  Newspaper. 

The  tale  had  been  easy  to  read,  even  had  I  not  gathered, 
from  her  words  with  her  father,  who  had  stood  at  the 
window  to  see  the  last  of  her,  that  she  was  on  her  way 
to  London,  to  study  music.  Her  blue  serge  frock  was 
short  at  the  sleeves,  and  old  ;  and  there  was  the  violin  on 
the  rack,  and  the  gallant  effort  not  to  cry  before  strangers. 
And  indeed  she  held  her  tears,  but  with  a  treacherous 
endurance;  so  she  set  her  face  to  the  window  (being 
seated  in  a  corner),  and  the  disorder  of  her  hair  hid  at 
least  her  eyes.  She  was  no  more  than  fifteen,  and 
beautiful.  All  of  us  that  saw  her  had  one  hope:  that 
she  would  not  break  down.  We  were  nine  men,  of  all 
ages,  all  Scots  but  myself,  and  all  strangers. 

The  silence,  all  but  unendurable — for  tlie  tears  were 
soon  discovered,  though  unfallen— was  altogether  too  much 
for  my  neighbour,  a  young  and  very  pink  commercial. 
He  drew  a  prodigious  breath,  and  rolled  a  determined 
eye.  So — it  was  our  salvation — he  espied,  on  the  rack 
above  him,  a  paper :  hesitated,  rose,  and  seized  it.  Then 
came  a  very  pretty  piece  of  acting.  He  glanced  it  over 
(without,  as  events  proved,  seeing  it),  grunted,  and 
muttered,  quite  audibly  :  "  Eh,  I  have  seen  it  a'ready !  " 
Then  he  leaned  suddenly  forward  to  the  girl,  who  shrank 
back,  at  the  limit  of  her  self-control.  "  Will  yo  like  to 
see  tlie  paper  ?  "  ho  said,  very  civilly  and  gently. 
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I  envied  him  her  sudden  look  of  comprehension.  She 
took  the  sheet  in  silenco,  and  shook  it  out  in  front  of  her  ; 
pressing  back  into  her  corner,  so  that  she  was  cut  off 
from  the  carriage  securely  as  by  a  screen.  Who  knows 
how  we  breathed,  and  envied  the  hero  of  our  rescue  ! 

And  then  there  sounded,  loud  above  our  talk — for 
we  were  suddenly  speaking  of  this  and  that :  golf,  and 
seals,  and  ministers — the  splash  of  a  tear  on  paper.  Pive 
of  us  involuntarily  looked  towards  the  girl.  Nothing  of 
her  was  visible  above  her  waist  but  her  finger-tips.  But 
what  we  did  see,  with  tragic  distinctness,  was  the  heavy 
headline  of  the  paper.  It  was — what  do  you  think? — 
the  Financial  Times. 


A  Library  for  Children. 

In  quoting  last  week  a  "  first  prize  list  "  of  the  twenty- 
five  best  books  for  children,  we  suggested  that  the  list 
could  be  improved  upon ;  and  we  invited  any  of  our 
readers  to  frame  lists  of  the  twelve  most  suitable  books  for 
a  children's  library. 

Our  remarks  have  brought  us  several  letters.  Two  of 
these  convey  such  useful  information,  and  are  so  evidently 
the  outcome  of  observation  and  parental  thought,  that  we 
give  them  in  extenso,  although,  as  wiU  be  seen,  the  first 
gaily  throws  over  our  idea  of  "  twelve  best  books." 


Mrs.  E.  J.  L.  Atkinson,  of  Penarth,  writes : 

"It  is  too  hard  a  task  to  attempt  a  list  of  only  twelve 
books  suitable  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
There  is  that  dreadful  period  between  three  and  five, 
where  the  mother  has  to  read  the  same  tale  over  a  dozen 
times  a  day ! 

I  am  sending  you  a  list  of  books  which  my  twin  girls, 
who  are  now  llA  years,  have  read — and  love.  When 
they  first  began  to  have  paper  books — and  not  linen  or 
glazed  calico,  home-made  ones — my  husband  and  I  tried 
to  teach  them  to  love  and  care  for  books :  so  we  only 
allowed  one  book  at  a  time  to  lie  on  the  shelf  in  the 
nursery ;  the  others  were  carefully  locked  by,  not  to  hurt 
their  '  faces  '  (covers),  their  '  bones '  (edges  and  back),  or 
their  '  insides  '  (leaves). 

The  children  got  to  look  upon  books  as  things  that 
could  feel ;  and  although  the  very  earliest  of  their  books 
have  suffered  in  a  measure,  and  have  been  patched  and 
gummed,  yet  they  are  presentable,  and  are  in  their  library 
in  the  schoolroom. 

My  husband  makes  a  rule  of  buying  good  editions,  well 
illustrated ;  and  we  never  allow  them  to  be  lent  to  other 
children  out  of  the  house.  Any  little  friend,  however,  is 
welcome  to  read  them  here. 

TnEEE  Years  to  Four  Years. 
The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat.     Lear. 
The  Duck  and  the  Kangaroo.     Lear. 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  other  Stories. 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  other  Stories. 
(The  last  two  should  be  simply  told,  and  may  be  based 
on  the  tales  in  the  lihce  Fairy  Book.) 

Four  Years  to  Five  Years. 
Nonsense  Songs  and  Stories.     Lear. 
English  Fairy  Tales.     Jacob. 
Young  England's  Nursery  Tales.     Warne  &  Co. 
Fairyland.    Tom  Hood.     Warne  &  Co. 
Lady  Goodchild's  Fairy  Ring. 

FivK  Years  to  Six  Years. 
Blue  Fairy  Book.     L^ng. 
Red  Fail y  Book.     Lang. 
Any-How  Stories.     Mrs.  Kingdon  Oliflord. 
Eight  Tales  of  Fairyland.    Poirez.    Leadenhall  Press. 
The  Rose  and  the  Ring.     Thackeray. 


Six  Y'eaus  to  Seven  Years. 

Terra  Cotta  Plays.     Prevost. 
Der  Ball  der  Thiere. 
Struwwelpeter. 

Kinder-  und  Haus-Miirchen.     Briider  Grimm. 
(The  last  three  were  read  over  and  over  again  until  they 
knew  them  by  heart.) 
A  China  Cup. 
Story  of  a  Puppet. 
Stories  from  Fairyland. 
(These  three  in  Fisher  Un win's  'Children's  Library.') 

Mrs.  Craig's  Fairy  Tales. 
(In  this  book  they  picked  out  a  wrongly  translated  word 
from  the  German,  and  came  to  me  laughing  merrily  about 
it.   '  Geislein '  translated  '  goslings,'  instead  of  '  little  goats,' 
or  kids.) 

Seven  Years  to  Eight  Years. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Through  the  Looking-Glass. 

Church's  Story  of  the  Odyssey. 

Church's  Story  of  the  Iliad. 

The  Heroes.     Kingsley. 

Jackdaw  of  Rheims.     Ingoldsby.    Printed  by  Raphael 

Tuck  &  Sons. 
Parables  from  Nature.     Mrs.  Gnskell. 

Eight  Years  to  Nine  Years. 
Jungle  Books,  I  and  2. 
Goblin  Market.     Christina  Rossetti. 
Sing-Song.     Christina  Rossetti. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Illustrated  b^'  H.  Thomson. 
Struwwelpeter. 
Harold,  Last  of  the  Saxons. 
Sprechende  Thiere. 
Die  verkehrte  Welt. 

Nine  Years  to  Ten  Years. 
Jackanapes.     Mrs.  Ewing. 
History  of  England.     Dickens. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     Illustrated  by  Robert 

Anning  Bell. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Quentin  Durward. 
Anne  of  Geierstein. 
Water  Babies. 
Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 
Ivanhoe. 
The  Abbott. 
As  You  Like  It. 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  Tempest. 

Ten  Years  to  Eleven  and  a  Half  Years. 
(Their  Present  Age.) 

Silas  Mamer. 

Hereward  the  Wake, 

King  Robert  of  Paris. 

Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Dombey  &  Son. 

Barnaby  Rudge. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.   Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Our  Village.     Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Cranford.     Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

Bab  Ballads. 

Treasure  Island. 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 

The  Forsaken  Merman. 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dove-cot. 
All  these  books  they  still  have  and  cherish.  In  many 
cases  they  can  quote  pages.  They  have  picked  up  read- 
ing, both  English  and  German,  by  watching  and  looking  as 
I  read  to  them.  They  have  learned  German  side  by  side 
with  English,  having  a  German  nurse. 

'They  will  not  listen  to  '  Westward  Ho! '  'Robinson  Crusoe,' 
and  '  The  Days  of  Bruce.'     They  say,  '  It  fidgets  us  ! '  " 
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The  other  reply  whicli  we  wish  to  quote  this  week  is 
sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  H.  A.  D.  Seymour,  who  writes  from  her 
hiuband's  official  residente  at  the  Koyal  Mint.  Mrs. 
Seymour  gives  the  following  list  of  twelve  books  suitable 
for  children  : 

Stmwwelpeter. 

Alice  in  Wonderland  and  Through  the  Looking-Glass. 

Uncle  Itemus. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

The  Water  Babies.  '  ■  ."      %'} 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  >  .• . 

Holiday  House. 

Masterman  Ready.  ..       ; 

Talisman.  .".    •' 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Longfellow's  Poems — particularly  "  Hiawatha." 
Mrs.  Seymour  explains  that  the  above  list  has  been 
compiled  by  her  from  experience  gained  from  the  tastes  of 
her  own  six  children.  Mrs.  Seymour  adds:  "No  doubt 
every  family  would  make  out  different  lists,  and  some  of 
the  above  books  are  only  stiitable  for  reading  out  loud. 
Uncle  Hemm  wa.s  moat  popular  when  road  by  anj'one  who 
could  grapple  with  the  spelling,  but  no  child  under 
twelve  would  be  able  to  do  tliis  for  himself.  Iliawatlia 
might  not  be  generally  popular,  but  was  so  in  a  most 
marked  degree  with  a  boy  of  about  seven,  when  read 
aloud.  Many  children  under  twelve  delight  in  Shake- 
speare and  Scott,  but  except  JuUu^  Cmsar  in  the  one  case 
and  the  Talisman  in  the  other  they  are'  more  suitable  for 
older  children." 


Essays  in  Enthusiastic  Journalism. 

I.— The  "Lark." 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  forget  an  April  morning 
in  the  studio,  here  on  the  Barbary  coast,  when  we 
demolished  Decadence  and  picked  Hope  out  of  the  dust- 
heap,  and,  with  a  fine  enthusiasm,  took  her  to  lunch  with 
us  at  the  Restaurant  aux  Gourmets ;  nor  how  there  the  Zark 
was  named,  in  a  baptism  of  vin  ordinare ;  and  while  we,  as 
sponsors,  kindled  and  flamed,  the  ouvrier  of  the  Quarter 
fed  stolidly  at  the  next  table,  little  guessing,  as  he  has  not 
yet  learned,  the  splendour  of  the  moment !  " 

So  wrote  Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  my  intellectual  mentor, 
when  the  Lark  died.  Ah,  no !  I  shall  not  forget  that  day. 
The  California  spring  was  at  its  green  high  tide,  and  our 
hare-brained  youth  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  enthusiasm. 
I  had  found  my  people,  and  when  a  man  has  once  learned 
the  grand  hailing  sign  of  his  clan  he  comes  to  himself  and 
begins  to  live. 

It  was  in  San  Francisco  that  we,  as  les  jeunes,  put  forth 
our  first  venture.  San  Francisco,  the  city  of  miracles! 
Whose  voice  is  the  babbling  clatter  of  ten  thousand  pulley 
wheels  slapped  by  the  cables  where  the  rope  slackens  in 
the  valleys  of  the  little  streets  between  the  hills,  whose 
mantle  is  the  sea  fog  that  packs  in  through  the  Golden 
(fate,  and  piles  over  the  coast  range,  tumbling  upon  the 
shabby  wooden  town,  garbing  it  in  a  robe  of  romantic 
mystery.  For  her  holiday  dress  she  flings  about  her  hilly 
shoulders  a  robe  of  sunshine,  fringed  with  a  violet  haze, 
which  sweeps  the  borders  of  the  barren  slopes  that  lock 
her  in  beside  the  bay.  Nothing  is  impossible  within  her 
domain. 

In  such  a  place  it  was  not  hard  to  be  optimistic.  The 
Latin  (iuarter  of  the  city,  peopled  with  castaways  from 
every  comer  of  Cliristenclom,  was  a  literary  inspiration ; 
Chinatown,  with  its  perpetual  feasts  of  colour,  was  an 
artistic  delight.  The  town  had  already  a  spirited  and 
picturesque  history,  for  Aztec,  American  Indian,  Spaniard, 
and  Argonaut  had  been  there  before  us,  and  the  English 
tourist  btill  walked  at  large  in  a  cricket  cap,  and  wondered 


at  Tar  Flat,  the  Mission,  and  the  Barb,ary.Coa^t,  wjiose 
very  names  are  alluring.  As  for  the  Pijesidio  slopes,  the 
dunes  by  the  shoreside,  the  cliffs,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Gate,  and  Mount  Ta.malpai8  sleeping  in  the  north — there 
Nature  came  to  our  very  doorsteps  and  bade  us  be  of  good 
cheer.  As  the  hiUs  changed  from  green  to  yellow,  and 
from  yellow  to  dun  red,  we  sped  past  the  equinox  and 
thanked  God  that  we  were  alive  ! — indeed,  one  cannot  write 
of  San  Francisco  save  with  exclamation  points  and  dashes ! 
What  did  we  care  for  the  old  rituals  ?  We  were  isolate, 
remote.  What  did  we  know  of  them,  indeed,  if  the  truth 
be  told  ?  Not  too  much  !  If  ^q  Revue  lilmiche,  the  i''(llow 
Jiook,  and  the  Chap  Book  represented  the  acme  of  modem 
culture,  then  we  would  have  done  with  that  at  least,  and 
go  back  to  clean  child's  play — we  would  strike  for  freedom 
and  sanity,  and  to  the  devil  with  those  who  ha'd  no  caste- 
mark  of  our  own  sense  of  humour,  which  we  worshipped  as 
a  fetish.  What  had  we  to  say  ?  Nothing.  We  were  in  the 
mood  for  song  rather,  and  hence  for  that  and  the  plin  of 
the  thing  we  named  our  amateur  output  the  Lark !. 

Never  was  a  periodical  better  named,  atxd  for  long  we 
so  oscillated  between  gravity  and  nonsense  that  our  readers 
doubted  our  purpose.  But  we  agreed  to  count  the 
magazine  a  success  if  but  one  in  every  ten  understood  how 
such  extremes  could  meet.  The  make-up  was  heretic,  from 
the  Chinese  wrapping-paper  that  we  used,  to  the  non- 
"  justified  "  lines  in  which  we  set  our  type.  We  printed 
on  but  one  side  of  the  sheet,  and  folded  it  a  la  Japonaiae ; 
we  eschewed  advertisements,  page  numbers,  tables  of 
contents,  signatures — everything  but  what  the  newspapers 
call  "  pure  reading  matter."  AndJastly,  in  an  ungenerous 
spirit  of  revolt,  for  a  year  we  forbade  contributions  frim 
women !  • 

It  is  harder  to  confess  the  other  indiscretions,  but  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it^we  ran  the  gamut  of  French 
forms,  from  Virelai  to  Glose  and  Sestina,  with  two  imper- 
fect Chants  Royal  thrown  in,  for  good  measure :  these, 
however,  with  but  a  rhyme  gone  wrong — they  were  "not  so 
bad.  We  resurrected  obsolete  definitions  in  cold  blood, 
but  we  did  not  split  infinitives,  we  were  still  too  "  precious  " 
for  that.  Still,  with  it  all,  our  poetry  was  serious,  and  so 
was  a  good  hard  third  of  our  prose.  There  was  neither 
satire  nor  parody  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  nor  was 
there  "local  colour"  either;  we  aimed  pointblank  at 
Boston  and  New  York,  with  a  hope,  at  times,  that  we 
might  hit  oven  London  by  some  clever  chance. 

The  "one-in-ten"  it  seems,  however,  was  of  the  literary 
coterie,  and  he  showed  our  birds  to  his  friends,  as  a  sly 
delicacy,  too  rare  a  treat  for  public  relish.  It  seemed  that 
there  were  other  jeunes  in  the  world,  and  this  was  our 
reward.  Now,  conceit  aside — and  surely  one  may  be  con- 
ceited who  has  done  as  he  pleased  for  two  whole  years — we 
could  endure  flattery,  but  the  accusation  of  having  a" 
"purpose  "  was  too  much  for  us.  Before  we  knew  it  we 
had  a  sort  of  policy,  at  least — if  that  was  only  not  to  whine 
at  the  world's  ways,  and  let  other  better,  older,  wiser, 
stupider  persons  have  to  do  with  the  tragedy  of  sorrow. 
Should  the  Lark  be  stuffed  ?  Jamais  de  la  tie  !  It  should 
go  up  and  -wait  for  us  on  the  nearest  cloud. 

So  we  came  to  an  end  with  a  presto  movement  while  our 
eagerness  had  not  yet  cooled.  That  "  ono-in-ten  "  should 
never  say  that  Us  jetmes  had  grown  old,  that  they  had  lost 
their  fire!  We  would  not  dwell  over  long  with  gaiety, 
but  be  up  from  our  play,  and  at  the  world's  work. 

We  did  not  take  ourselves  seriou.-3ly— ah !  you  should 
have  visited  the  Lark  oflice  during  the  second  3'ear  (after 

ladies  were  allowed  to  contribute),  and  see  I but,  such 

as  it  was,  les  jeunes  had  formed  a  "  centre  "  and,  in  a  way 
of  speaking,  a  cult,  if  but  a  newer  cult  of  nonsense.  Ah  ! 
Nonsense,  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  ! 
But  it  is  all  over  now  ;  all  save  one  doggerel  verse  which 
tossed  our  creation  into  prominence,  and  the  fact  that  the 
two  volumes  of  the  Lark  are  now  sold  for  thirty  shillings. 

Geleit  Burokss. 
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Charles    Kingsley  as  a   Novelist. 

Few  boys,  perhaps,  have  read  Westward  Ho  !  for  the  first 
time  without  thinking  its  author  the  greatest  novelist  of 
the  age,  and  fewer  still  have  not  reversed  their  boyish 
■judgment  in  more  discreet  years.  For  Westward  Ifo  ! — ■ 
although  very  much  against  the  author's  intention  —  is 
above  all  things  a  boys'  book.  The  slightness  of  the  love 
interest,    the  frequent   and   daring   adventures   scattered 


CUABLES   KINGSLEY. 

through  the  book,  and  the  fights,  both  duel  and  melie, 
described  in  it  are  nothing  but  so  many  appeals  to  the 
boyish  mind.  As  for  the  hero  Amyas,  brave,  resourceful, 
and  of  superhuman  strength,  hating  subtlety  and  punctilio, 
he  is  that  heau  ideal  of  the  boys,  the  popular  fourth  form 
master,  in  slightly  different  circumstances  of  time  and 
place.  But,  as  time  went  on,  Kingsley's  own  idea  of  what 
a  hero  should  be  seems  to  have  altered.  In  Ilypatia — by 
far  the  most  correct  in  form  and  ambitious  in  aim  of  all 
his  novels  —  we  find  Amyas  Leigli  again,  but  Amyas 
Leigh  with  the  vices  which,  as  men  oif  the  world, 
we  know  a  man  of  his  temperament  and  of  his  adventurous 
life  must  have  acquired  before  he  was  five-and-twenty. 
Animal,  brutal,  and  stupid,  "  a  mere  wild  bull  and  soul- 
less gladiator,"  the  author  rightly  relegates  him  to  the 
second  place,  and  takes  as  hero  the  Jew  Aben-Ezra,  the 
lla»i  and  all-accomplished  man  about  town  whom  the 
prayers  of  a  noble  Roman  maiden  and  the  arguments  of 
St.  Augijstine  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.  While  in 
Two  Years  A(jo,  Amyas  Leigh  is,  so  to  speak,  split  in  two, 
his  virtues  going  to  Gentleman  Gun  and  his  vices  to  Tre- 
booze,  and  the  part  of  hero  is  conferred  on  Tom  Thurnall, 
a  personage  as  freethinking  and  as  cunning  (in  the  best 
sense)  as  Aben-Ezra,  but  withal,  as  his  creator  confesses, 
what  would  in  modem  phrase  be  called  "  a  bit  of  a 
bounder."  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  desire  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  Nature  which  led  the  author  thus  to  exhibit  suc- 
cessively lower  and  lower  types,  but  only  a  cynic  can 
gracefully  portray  a  hero  in  whom  his  author  sees  faults, 
and  Kingsley  was,  of  all  things,  no  cynic. 

A  worse  fault,  however,  in  a  critic's  eyes  than  this  desire 
to  show  the  spots  in  Lis  marble  is  the  intolerable  love  of 
preaching  which  Kingsley's  characters    display.      Alton 


Loeke  and  Yeast  are  professedly  didactic,  for  whieh  reason 
we  can  leave  them  out  of'  the  account ;  and  it  is  such  a 
sermon-ridden  age  that  is  depicted  in  Ilypatia  that  the  four 
or  five  pages  of  sermon  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cyril  may 
pass  as  local  colour.  But  why  should  we  endure  besides 
preachments  more  or  less  long  from  Hypatia,  Aben-Ezra, 
Pambo,  and,  most  unexpectedly,  from  Miriam  ?  As  for 
Old  Wulf,  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Major  Campbell,  the 
Dobbin  of  Two  Years  Ago,  civilisation  compels  us  to  bear 
with  such  people,  but  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  a  party  of 
Goths  bent  on  enjoying  themselves  would  long  have  stood 
the  company  of  such  a  deteriuined  spoil-sport  is  to  put  a 
considerable  strain  on  our  credulity.  The  explanation  of 
which  is  that  Kingsley  was  a  popular  preacher  before  he 
became  a  novelist,  and  that  like  all  men  whose  heart  is  in 
their  work,  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  beyond  his  last.    ■ 

But  with  this  the  quiver  of  the  devil's  advocate  is  well- 
nigh  exhausted,  and  for  the  other  qualities  of  his  work 
one  can  have  nearly  unqualified  praise.  No  writer, 
perhaps,  has  ever  had  a  greater  power  of  dramatic  pre- 
sentation than  Kingsley  ;  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
bringing  a  scene  more  vividly  before  the  reader ;  and  no 
one  has  ever  made  his  dramatis  persona  so  reveal  their 
characters  in  a  few  words.  Will  Cary,  who  seems  intro- 
duced into  Westward  Ho  !  merely  to  give  the  cue  to  Amyas, 
we  know  as  if  we  had  met  him,  and  Eudaimon,  the  little 
porter  at  the  museum,  who  hardly  speaks  a  page  in  the 
whole  course  of  Hypatia,  and  Fray  Gerundio,  who  appears 
but  once,  are  characters  which  live  ;  while  if  we  want  a 
spirited  scene  enacted  before  us,  can  we  do  better  tlian 
read  the  taking  of  the  gold  train  or  of  the  galleon  in 
Westward  Ho !  the  "  murder  grim  and  great"  of  the  mob 
of  Alexandria  by  the  Goths,  or  even  the  shipwreck  in  Two 
Years  Ago  ?  So  powerful  is  the  illusion  in  the  first  two 
cases,  that  the  unlikelihood  of  the  whole  story,  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  handful  of  men  always  conquering 
against  overwhelming  odds,  never  occurs  to  us.  Can  there 
be  any  greater  test  of  dramatic  power  ? 

And  with  this  Kingsley  combined  a  gift  even  rarer — 
the  power  of  poetic  description.  We  say  poetic 
advisedly,  becaus.o  in  his  pictur.  s  of  the  tropics  aud  of 
ancient  Alexandria  he  was  painting  that  which  he  had 
not  seen.  Yet  can  there  be  a  finer  or,  in  fact,  more 
truthful  rendering  of  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  West 
Indies  than  that  which  we  get  from  Westward  Ho  !  ?  As 
for  Egypt,  take  this  sunrise : 

...  a  long  arrow  of  level  light  flashed  dowu  the  gorge 
from  crag  to  crag,  awakeniug  every  crack  aud  slub  to 
.  vividness  aud  life.  The  greit  criiusou  sun  rose  swiftly 
through  the  dim  uight  mist  of  the  desert,  and  as  he  poured 
hig  glory  down  the  gleu,  the  haze  ros^  iu  threads  aud 
plumes,  and  vanished,  leaving  the  stream  to  sparkle  round 
the  rooks,  like  tlie  living,  twinkling  eye  of  the  whole  scene. 
Swallows  flocked  by  hundreds  out  of  the  clift'i,  and  began 
their  air-dance  for  the  day ;  the  jerboa  hopped  stealthily 
homeward  on  his  stilts  from  his  stolen  meal  iu  the 
monastery  garden  ;  the  brown  sand-lizards  underneath  the 
stones  opened  one  eyelid  each,  and  having  satistied  them- 
selves that  it  was  day,  dragged  their  bloated  bodies  aud 
whip-like  tails  out  into  the  most  burning  patch  of  gravel 
which  they  could  find,  and  nestling  together  as  a  further 
protection  against  cold,  fell  fast  asleep  again  ;  the  buzzard, 
who  considered  himself  lord  of  the  valley,  awoke  with  a 
long  querulous  bark,  and  rising  aloft  in  two  or  three  vast 
rings,  to  stretch  himself  after  his  night's  sleep,  hung 
motionless,  watching  every  lark  which  chirruped  on  the 
cliff's  ;  while  from  the  far-off'  Nile  below  the  awakening 
croak  of  pelicans,  the  clang  of  geese,  the  whistle  of  the 
godwit  and  curlew,  came  ringing  up  the  windings  of  the 
glen ;  aud  last  of  all  the  voices  of  the  monks  rose  chanting 
a  morning  hymn  to  some  wild  Eastern  air,  .  .  . 

Poetical  and  dramatic  power,  the  art  of  expressing 
character,  earnest  purpose,  and  the  love  of  high  ideals — 
these  are  gifts  which  fall  to  few,  and  which  should  make 
Kingsley's  works  live  when  his  preaching  is  forgotten. 

F.  L. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  Earl  of  Moxborough  had  lutely  entorod  on  hia  nine- 
tieth year  when  he  died  the  other  day  at  Brighton.  Time 
had  been  kind  to  him  in  many  ways  by  merely  leaving  him 
alone.  He  kept  up  old  interests  without  weariness,  and  as 
an  octogenarian  he  made  new  ones.  Witness  his  reception 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  he  was  eighty-five, 
an  episode  which  his  friends  did  not  forbear  to  attribute  to 
the  impetuosity  of  youth.  It  is  rather  difficult  then  to 
beg^n  to  confess,  to  say  your  Kosary,  and  the  rest,  after 
more  than  foiirecore  years  of  conscious  Protestantism. 
But  Ijord  Mexborough's  flexibility  was  equal  to  the  strain. 

E\t:n  in  the  political  world,  Ijord  Mexborough  found 
himself  made  almost  famous  by  time.  He  sat  for  Gatton 
in  a  Parliament  which  passed  Lord  John  Eussell's  Reform 
Bill,  disfranchising  Gatton,  and  he  was  a  silent  member. 
Even  when  Gatton  went  by  the  board,  its  representative 
did  not  rise  to  defend  its  political  existence.  Once  only  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  the  voice  of  Viscount  Polling- 
ton — as  he  then  was — heard.  It  was  when  he  asked  the 
House's  permission — necessary  in  those  days — for  a  short 
absence  of  his  father,  the  third  Earl  of  Mexborough 
(whose  Irish  peerage  did  not  carry  with  it  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  who  was  with  his  son  in  the  House 
of  Commons).  Mr.  O'Connell  opposed  the  permission,  and 
Ijord  Pollington  collapsed.  That  was  his  only  lip-service 
in  that  famous  Parliament ;  and  almost  the  only  occasion 
on  which  father  and  son  found  themselves  in  the  divisioni 
lobby  was  when  tliey  voted  against  Reform.  He  could  not 
have  had  much  less  of  a  career ;  yet  Time  made  it  unique. 
For  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life  he  was  a  political 
survival— the  only  man  left  who  had  sat  in  the  Unreformed 
Parliament,  a  man  to  whom,  sonatorially,  the  Gladstones 
and  the  Disraelis  were  as  upstarts.  The  distinction  which 
only  the  lapse  of  time  —  friendly  for  once  —  conferred 
on  Lord  Mexborough  the  politician  belonged  to  him  by 
right,  however,  in  various  other  departments  of  life — as  a 
linguist,  a  traveller,  a  connoisseur;  but  to  these  points 
allusions  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  daily  press. 

SiK  Edmund  Antroiius  will  hardly  persuade  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  him  £125,000  for  Stonehenge  and  its 
surrounding  1,300  acres,  though  the  Times,  in  fair  return 
for  having  the  first  news,  may  lend  a  smiling  countenance 
to  the  proposal.  Sir  Edmund  talks  of  the  liigh  price  paid 
for  works  of  art  of  late  years.  Yes,  but  they  are  works 
that  can  be  removed  at  pleasure.  They  are  "liquid 
assets  "  in  every  capital  of  Europe.  They  can  be  deposited 
with  Sir  Edmund  himself  at  Coutts's  Bank.  Stonehenge  is 
stationary,  all  rumoured  offers  of  American  millionaires  to 
the  contrary.  The  man  who  carts  away  Stonehenge 
destroys  it.  Once  severed  from  its  own  environment  and 
its  unbroken  tradition,  the  wonder  will  cease  to  work.  Its 
re-erection  will  take  away  all  the  mystery  of  its  erection  : 
what  man  does  now,  man  of  old  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  do.  So,  on  another  continent,  would  the  sightseer  of 
the  future  think — that  is,  if  he  does  not  smile  away  the 
early  history  of  the  stones  as  a  legend.  Equally  inimical 
to  Sir  Edmund's  claim  is  the  fact  that  Stonehenge  could 
never  be  really  used  by  "the  advertiser,"  who  is  thrown 
at  us  in  company  with  "  the  speculator."  The  charm  of 
the  spectacle  is  dependent  on  its  freedom.  Stonehenge 
enclosed  would  be  another  story  :  it  would  not  pay  by 
gate-money  the  bankers'  rate  of  interest  on  a  quarter  the 
sum  Sir  Edmund  asks. 


supplied  by  so  many  busy  pens  this  week.  Inigo  Jones, 
who  know  nearly  as  much  as  Vanbrugh  himself  how  to 
move  masses  of  masonry,  had  no  elucidation  here  to  offer. 
He  made  great  friends  with  those  unblabbing  blocks  of 
stone  (at  a  guess  ho  inclined  to  assign  them  to  the  Romans) 
while  he  was  building  for  the  E-irl  of  Pembroke  the  noble 
front  at  Wilton — the  Wilton  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
wrote  his  Arcadia,  where  Van  Dyck  was  in  his  best  form, 
where  Holbein  helped  Inigo  Jones  with  his  architectural 
imaginings.  "  Wanting  was  what  ?  "  Something,  evi- 
dently ;  for  Lord  Pembroke  had  that  very  conventional 
thing — a  quarrel  with  his  architect ;  and  it  was  on  a  copy 
of  a  book  on  Stonehenge  that  the  Earl,  strangely  enough, 
scribbled  down  his  random  remarks,  accusations,  and 
witticisms  at  the  expense  of  "  Iniquity  Jones." 


A  CURIOUS  little  ceremony  wa^  enacted  the  other  day 
when  the  Guardians  of  Byker,  a  particularly  forlorn 
portion  of  Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne,  met  together  in  their 
Sunday  best  to  place  a  wreath  of  flowers  upon  a  grave  in 
a  local  cemetery  in  that  land  which  the  smoke  of  furnaces 
and  pit-mouths  puts  perpetually  into  mourning.  There 
was  something  incongruous  in  the  rite,  unpossessed  of 
either  Pagan  gaiety  or  Pagan  gravity  :  yet  it  had  its 
own  meaning.  For  the  grave  was  that  of  one  Lewis 
Thompson,  who  died  eleven  years  ago,  leaving  the  poor 
ot  Byker  the  interest  on  £15,000 — £ll7  a  year — and 
asking  in  return  that  their  Guardians  should  place  yearly 
on  his  tomb  a  wreath  that  should  cost  (he  seoras  to  have 
been  a  little  in  dread  ot  possible  economies)  "  not  less 
than  two  shillings."  Who  was  Lewis  Thompson?  Very 
few  people  know.  He  passed  through  life  strangely, 
pursuing  science  with  some  skill,  known  to  chemists  in 
London  (where  he  lived  in  a  poor  lodging  in  Bermondsey, 
so  as  to  be  one  with  the  humble) ;  known  also  to  scientists 
in  Paris,  but  unknown  oven  to  his  next-door  neighbours 
in  Newcastle.  These  lines,  if  they  meet  the  eyes  of  former 
comrades,  and  invite  to  speech,  will  be  tho  means  of 
adding  an  interesting  passage  to  local  history.  Other 
loves,  it  seems,  than  tbose  for  the  poor  and  the  laboratory 
Lewis  Tliompson  had :  he  attended  Tyne  boatraces,  and 
he  had  a  delight  in  looking  at  boxing. 


It  is  an  odd  freak  that  has  this  week  transformed 
Stonehenge,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  into  journalism. 
The  mystery  that  is  greater  than 

the  mystery  hid 
Underneath  the  pyramid 

has  become  topical.     One  note  m&y  bo  added  to  those 


One  of  the  strange  group  of  men  who  brought  the 
flowers  tho  other  day  expressed  surprise  at  the  privacy  of 
the  ceremony.  Why  had  Lewis  Thompson  no  friends  to 
gather  at  his  grave  i"  Well,  ho  had  none,  it  seems,  or  had 
only  one  still  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Josopli 
Cowen,  and  from  him  the  Guardian  in  question  had  a, 
letter  in  his  breast-pocket — a  characteristic  letter,  excusing 
himself  for  not  attending  a  ceremony  "calculated,"  as  he 
says  in  tones  still  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  of 
Commons  he  strangely  deserted,  "  to  raise  the  minds  of 
the  thoughtful  above  the  occupations  of  the  hour,  lead 
them  to  look  before  and  after,  and  meditate  on  the  in- 
woven mysteries  of  life  and  death."     He  proceeds  : 

Lewis  Thompson's  career  verifies  the  correctness  of  the 
familiar  line  "  the  world  kaowd  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men."  He  was  a  man  of  pre-eminent  ability  and  encyclo- 
pffidic  knowledge,  with  all  the  goaerous  temper  of  gouius. 
He  was  as  conversant  with  the  ways  of  men  as  thecoateuti 
of  books— had  studied  much  and  seen  more.  .  .  .  He 
did  not  advertise,  had  a  contempt  for  display,  shunned 
notoriety,  and  led  an  erratic  life.  He  was  a  sturdy  indi- 
vidualist, and  did  not  accept  prescriptive  opinions  or  adopt 
conventional  practices.  He  was  genial  though  abstracted, 
sincere  though  prejudiced,  always  however  iu  great  causes 
and  usually  on  the  right  side.  Mr.  Thompson,  in  short, 
was  a  typical  specimen  of  those  attributes  wh'ch  ara 
associated  with  the  name  of  "  Englishman"  as  Eliza  Cook 
has  suug  and  Emerson  described  him.  He  had  been 
bruised  by  adversity  and  crossed  with  misfortune,  but  it 
had  not  soured  his  disposition.  His  "  heart  had  learu'J 
to  glow  for  others'  good  and  melt  at  others'  woe."  Such 
men  fan  the  ilamo  of  public  sp'rit  and  raise  the  standard 
of  civil  virtue. 
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Correspondence. 

Chambers's  New  Dictionary  and  Mr.  Herbert 

Spencer.         j 

Sib,— In  u  recent  issue  of  tlie  Academy  I  pointed  out 
the    inaccurate    and    unfair  treatment   accorded   to   Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  the  pages  of   Chamlers's  New  English 
Dietiomry.     As  this  Dictionary  professep  to  be  compiled 
by  a  lexicographer,  and  a  lexicographer-  is  defined  in  the 
preface  as  a  "  harmless  drudge,"  I  was  not  disposed  to  be 
too  severe  on  the  errors  of  such  an  individual,  who,  having 
entered  the   regions  of  philosophy  and   got  beyond  his 
depth,    was  unable   to   distinguish  between   an   abstract 
formula  and  a  motor  car.     I  find,  however,   that  I  was 
under   a  mistake,    and   that  quite   innocently   and  inad- 
vertently I  was  bringing  to  light  something  of  far  more 
importance  than  I  at  first  imagined.     For  several  Scottish 
newspapers  have  taken  up  the  matter,  and,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  the  deepening  interest  attached  to  the  Dreyfus 
case  and  the  latest  news  from  the  Transvaal,  have  been 
writing  leaders  in  defence  of   Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and 
saying  very  hard    things    about    Chamlera's    Dictionary. 
Further   examination  of  the  Dictionary  reveals  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  the  instances  I  gave  of  absurd  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching  and  emphatic  condemna- 
tion of  his  views  on  a  certain  question,  innuendo  is  indulged 
in  about  Mr.  Spencer  where  innuendo  is  entirely  uncalled 
for   and   out   of  place.     Thus   we    have    the    "so-called 
philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer,"  and  other  things  of  a 
like  nature.    What  can  it  all  mean  ?    A  whole   army 
of  writers  and  teachers,   men  like   Comte,    Swedonborg, 
Berkeley,  E.  B.  Tylor,  Huxley,  and  Darwin  are  treated 
fairly   and   impartially,    and  their   particular  views    and 
' '  isms ' '  are  stated  in  a  way  that  none  of  their  adherents  could 
object  to.     Only  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spencer  has  the  com- 
piler forgotten  his  task  and  gone  out  of  his  way  to  indidge 
in  misrepresentation  and  ridicule.     Some  explanation   is 
called  for.     The  individual  who  compiled  the  dictionary 
and  his   colleagues    are   quite   capable   of   defining    Mr. 
Spencer's     teaching,    and    I    cannot    believe    that    they 
deliberately   set  themselves   to    the  task    of    turning  the 
masked  batteries    of    a   dictionary  on  a  man  who,  alono 
and  unaided,    has  given  us  the   philosophic   doctrine   of 
evolution,   a  far  more  stupendous  achievement  than  the 
limited  work  of  Darwin.    The  publishers  of  the  dictionary, 
Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers,  have  had  a  long  and  honour- 
able career,  and  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  Mr. 
Spencer  to  look  into  this  matter  at  once  and  take  steps  to 
rectify  what  is  nothing  short  of  a  great  blot  on  a  book 
which  has   found  much  favour  and    is  enjoying   a  wide 
circulation.      There  is  a  definite   enough  theory   abroad 
about  the  origin  of  these  literary  atrocities,  but  I  hesitate 
to  give  publicity  to  it.    The  publishers  are,  however,  quite 
capable  of   doing  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  meantime, 
and  I  now  appeal  to  them  through  your  columns  to  mako 
the   necessary   honourable   amend   for   a   piece   of    gross 
injustice.— I  am,  &c.,  William  C.  McBain. 

Glasgow  :  August  18,  1899. 


The  High  History. 

SiK,— I  am  satisfied  with  having  brought  Dr.  Evans  to 
recognise  the  true  facts  of  the  relation  between  the  Welsh 
version  and  the  text  printed  by  I'otvin,  and  do  not  cure  to 
complain  of  the  somewhat  grudging  manner  of  the  recog- 
nition. But  I  must,  I  fear,  notice  one  or  two  points  in  his 
last  letter.  The  Berne  MS.  styles  a  certain  person  Juliet* 
le  yroa  den  raus  dc  Camaalot ;  the  Welsh  translation  styles 
him  "Earl  Evrawg  from  the  head  of  the  vale  of  Camalot "  ; 
the  Mons  MS.  styles  liim  simply  Julien  ;  Dr.  Evans  styles 
him  Alain  li  Gran.  I  described  Dr.  Evans  as  omitting  all 
reference  to  Camolot.  This  is  literally  exact,  as  anyone 
can  ace  by  referring  to  p.  7  of  hia  translation.     For  some 


reason  which  I  cannot  fathom  Dr.  Evans  declares  I  am 
"  mistaken,"  and  that  "  ho  has  simply  relegated  Camelot  to 
its  right  place."  This  is  a  delightful  euphemism  for 
<'  omission,"  but  I  prefer  my  description. 

Now  for  a  still  more  amazing  example  of  Dr.  Evans's 
capacity  both  for  seeing  on  the  printed  page  things  \yhich 
are  not  there  and  for  entirely  misconceiving  the  point  at 
issue.  He  says  "the  name  Julien  appears  in  both  the 
Welsh  translation  and  the  Berne  fragments,"  although  I 
had  quoted  (and  have  requoted  above)  the  passage  from 
the  Welsh  translation,  in  which  the  latter  styles  Perceval's 
father  Evrawg.  Julien,  an  obvious  error  for  the  Alain  of 
other  romances,  occurs  in  both  texts  of  the  French 
original,  in  the  earlier  Berne  fragments,  as  well  as  in  the 
later  Mous  MS. ;  and  it  occurs  not  once,  but  three  times. 
Thus  the  very  romance  which  Dr.  Evans  believes  to  be 
the  earliest  in  date  of  all  the  Grail  cycle  makes  a  gross 
blunder  as  regards  the  name  of  the  hero's  father.  I  do 
not  wish  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  what  is,  compared  with 
other  proofs  of  the  lateness  of  the  romance,  a  very  small 
matter ;  but,  small  though  the  error  be.  Dr.  Evans  had  no 
right  to  conceal  it  by  correcting  his  original  and  substi- 
tuting the  genuine  form  Alain  for  the  bogus  form  Julien. 
Let  me  suppose  the  discovery  of  a  new  Greek  poem  which 
its  first  editor  imagined  to  be  the  earliest  draft  of  the 
Iliad;  what  would  be  said  if  the  only  two  M8S.  both 
styled  Achilles'  mother  Phutis  instead  of  Thetis,  and  if  the 
editor,  nevertheless,  took  it  upon  himself  to  suppress  the 
MS.  reading  and  print  Thetis  ? 

Dr.  Evans  maintains  an  artistic  gradation  in  his  com- 
munications, and  in  each  successive  paragraph  exhibits  a 
fresh  marvel  of  "ingenious"  reasoning.  He  is  proud  of 
the  fact  that,  like  himself,  Potvin  held  the  prose  romance 
of  Perceval  le  Gallois  (Dr.  Evans's  High  History)  to  be  the 
earliest  in  date  of  the  Grail  romances.  It  is  surely 
pertinent  to  ask  why  Potvin  did  so.  He  has  set  forth  his 
reasons  at  some  length,  and  if  any  one  of  them  deserves 
the  smallest  weight  Dr.  Evans's  interpretation  of  the  Grail 
legend  (the  sole  ground  upon  which  he  urges  the  priority 
of  the  romance)  collapses  at  once.  If  two  people  believe 
the  same  thing  for  reasons  which  are  diametrically  contra- 
dictory, what  possible  weight  can  be  attached  to  their 
common  belief  'i  Dr.  Evans  disbelieves,  and  is  bound  to 
disbelieve,  every  single  argument  by  which  his  pre-  , 
decessor,  Potvin,  essayed  to  prove  the  priority  of  The  High 
History,  and  yet,  whilst  rejecting  all  that  entitles  the  con- 
tention to  the  slightest  consideration,  he  triumphantly  cites 
it  as  a  support  of  his  own  theory,  a  theory  more  opposed 
to  Potvin's  view  than  to  that  of  almost  any  other  scholar. 
I  ought  not  to  be  astonished,  but  I  confess  I  am. — I  am, 
&c.  Alfued  Nutt. 


Peccadilloes. 

Sni, — Surely  if  language,  good  or  bad,  is  a  means  of 
expressing  ideas,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  spelling  in 
a  dillorent  way  words  which  have  the  same  sound,  oven  if 
some  of  them  may  originally  have  been  contractions. 

The  word  bye,  for  instance,  has  had  for  many  years  a 
distinct  meaning  in  coursing,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  sport 
where  pairs  of  competitors  are  drawn  and  the  numbers 
odd. 

A  bye  law  would  be  distinct  from  other  matters,  "  by 
law  established,"  and  the  meet  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
advertised  with  the  note,  "  bye  day,"  would  xireclude  the 
idea  that  the  remainder  of  the  week's  sports  took  place 
ly  niyht. 

Possibly  we  are  all  more  or  less  inclined  to  go  to  "  bye 
bye,"  sub  tegmine  fagi,  in  the  present  hot  weather,  and  are 
a  trifle  captious  if  aroused. 

Would  not  a  literary  "close  time"  bo  a  blessing  in 
August  V  There  are  patent  evidences  of  uphill  work  to  be 
observed  and  a  tendency  to  forget  the  words  of  Dr.  Watts  : 
"Your  little  tongues  were  never  made  to  —  well — be 
personal  to  each  other's  eyes." — I  am,  &c.,  E.  H. 
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NIVKK8ITY    of     ST.    ANDREWS" 


CiUMi'CLU>a-llrsOuAL-KTtiK  DUKE  or  ARGYLL.  K.T..  LL  D. 

RKcroR-JAMES  STUART.  LL.D.,  M.P. 

PamciPAL-JAMES  1H>NALI>80N.  M.A.,  LL.D. 


OPKyiSG  OF  .SSSSWlf,  IHW-IWO. 


UNITED  COLLEGE, 
(Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine.) 

This  Collt«e  will  lie  formally  nprnnd  on  Tue  day,  10th 
l>ct'')>er,  anil  the  Winter  tjussiou  will  Ixjgiu  on  Wednesday, 
nth  C>cto)>er. 

The  Preliminary  Examinations,  with  wh'cU  the  Examine 
tiuiis  for  BurutrJeft  are  comlitued.  will  commence  on  TMli 
Septcmlicr.  Sch'^dtilfs  «f  admission  will  l>e  supplied  l>y  the 
8(cretnry  up  to  14lh  September. 

Then:  are  sixtj  -fou  r  Bursaries  vacant  (th'"ea  of  whicli  a'e  oi)en 
to  second  year  Btudc-uts  and  oiio  to  fourth  yearstuieotsoulyl 
raoKiiiK  in  value  from  £4n  to  £2  lite.  Of  the»e  forty-six  (»»f 
which  twttlvc  are  rostrirtod  to  male  medical  stuitcuts)  are 
tuititb'f!  by  mt'ii  only,  f  urtoen  (restrictel  to  studt-n's  who 
iiitcud  to  titter  Iho  Altilical  I'ro  eK8  on)  by  voincu  on  y,  and 
four  (two  Berry  Burgiuies  of  £40  each  and  two  Spvncv  Bursaritm 
of  £Hi  each  the  first  year  of  tenure  and  £40  the  wxoud  year)  by 
eitliur  m<;n  or  women. 

In  the  course  of  thy  Session  eleven  Scholarships  will  be  com- 
IMtcd  for,  six  of  which  are  open  to  both  sexes.  Tbuy  range  in 
value  from  £1(>U  to  £»>. 

ST.  MARY  8  COLLEGE. 
(Divinity.) 
This  Collcite  will  1>e  opened  on  Tuesday.  2ith  October.  The 
ExaroinatiouK  for  Bursaries  will  be  hefil  on  'Ji'th  and  'ilst 
Octobsr.  IntimatJoQ  of  c.uididaturu  is  not  iiecf^sary,  ThriL- 
are  elcveu  com|>etltive  Bursaiies  vacant,  ranKiQi;  in  value  from 
£40  to  £fi.  At  the  close  of  the  S«i«ion  two  Kcholarehiiw  of  £Ii>o 
each,  one  of  £fl,  and  one  of  £14.  will  be  open  to  comiietitioD. 

The  Clssses  in  thu  University  ire  open  to  studeuts  of  both 
sexeii,  and  include  Litiu,  Greek.  EuRlibh,  French,  Hebrew, 
Svriac,  Sanhkrit.  and  C'omparatlvt>  ntilol<wy,  Mwlern  Greek, 
l<ogic  and  Metaphysics,  Sloriil  I'hilo8oi>hv,  Volitical  Economy, 
Education,  Mathematics.  N:it<iral  I'liilosopby,  Cliemistry, 
Zooloji;y,  Embryolt^y,  Botany,  History.  Ancient  lliutory  and 
I'oHtical  Philosophy,  I'hysiolrgy,  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica, 
Systematic  Theology,  Biblical  Uriticism  and  Church  History. 


Sp«imen  Examination  I'apcs  and  full  pirticulars  respect- 
ing the  Courses  of  Iiistiuctioii.  Fees.  ExamiU4tion>.  ff)r  DegreoB, 
Ac,  will  be  found  in  the  CALKNIt.VKof  the  UMVKltSlTY. 
publisheil  by  Messnt.  William  IlL,\rKwoou  A  Soss,  4-'>.  George 
Street,  Eilinbur^h,  pric-i  2s.  &1.— by  (Kwt.  2<  Iftl. 

A  geoeml  Prospectus  fur  the  coming  Winter  Session,  as  well 
as  detailed  iufoimatiou  rcgarjing  an^  department  of  the 
University,  may  l>e  obt.iuedou  apiilicition  to 

JNO.  £.  WILLIAMS.  SesreUry. 

University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Slst  Augu  1. 1899. 
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NIVEKSITY     of     GLASGOW. 


CHAIR    OP    HISTORY. 
The  University  Court  of  the  Uuiverpitv  nf  Gtaf^gow  will  at  an 
e;irly  date  proceed  t"  A1'H)INT  a  PROFESSOR  to  occupy  Uie 
above  Chair  in  (his  University,  recently  rendereil  vacant. 

Tiie  Profetstr  will  Ik;  required  to  ent«r  on  his  duties  as  from 
1st  <^)ctober  next,  from  which  date  the  appointment  will  tahe 
effect. 

The  normal  salary  of  the  (liair  is  £9(W,  subj'ct  to  g  VIII.  (21 
and  (3^  of  Onlinauce  No.  25.  The  appointment  is  made  ad  vUam 
autcvtpam.  and  ciirrieswith  it  the  right  t  >  a  pension  on  con- 
ditions prescrilMMl  by  t>idinancc. 

Eich  ai>plicaut  should  lodge  with  the  undersigneil,  who  will 
furnish  any  further  information  desired,  twenty  copies  of  his 
application  and  twenty  copies  of  any  testimouiaU  he  may 
desire  to  submit,  on  or  IJcfore  19th  September  next. 

ALAN  E.  CLAl'l'EUTON. 
Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  University  Court. 
1,  West  Resent  Street.  Glasgow. 
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ASON 


UNIVERSITY 

BIRMINGHAM. 


COLLEGE, 


ASSISTANT   LECTURESIIIP   IN   CLASSICS 

TheCoUuc-t  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  above  appoint 
ment. 

ApidicatioDH.  acc]mp:inied  by  tcstimouials,  should  1m  H«nt 
to  tlie  uuderbigLeil,  not  Utcr  tnau  Satunlay,  the  Iblh  of 
September. 

'J  he  Oaudidatc  elected  will  be  require*!  to  enter  ujion  his 
duties  on  Octolier  Snl. 

Furtlicr  particulan  maj  be  obtaiueil  from 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY.  Secntary. 

VICTORIA  UNIVEaSITY. 
rpHK   YORKSHIRE    COLLEGE,  LEEDS 

The  2(tih  Session  of  the  Department  of  Science.  Technology, 
and  Arts  will  l>egin  on  OiToiitn  3rd,  and  the  GH\i  Session  of  tlie 
School  ..f  Medicine  on  OcT<»nKtt  2Qd,  IHUtt. 

Tlie  <'las9tB  prepare  for  the  following  Professions  :  Chemistry, 
Civil,  Meclianieal,  Electrical,  and  Sanitary  Eugiueeriug, 
Mininr,  Textile  Indusiiitfi,  DyeicR,  Art.  Leather  Manufacture, 
AcricuUure.  School  Teachimr.  Law.  Medicine,  and  Surgery, 

Uiiiverhity  I>cgrecsare  also  conferred  iu  the  Faculties  of  Art«, 
Science,  Law.  MciHclne.  and  Sureery. 

Lyddon  Hail  has  been  cstabiishecf  f or  Sludents'  residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  abore  maj  bo  had  from  the 

RtCOISTRAU. 


NIVBRSITY    COLLEGE    of     WALES 

ABERYSTWYTH. 


u 


Tlio  Council  invito  APPLICATIONS  for  tlie  pott  ol 
ASSIST.INT  LECTIIKEIl  iu  tlw  I icpartment  of  I.oiilCanil 
riilLlj.sol'II V.  Ap[>lic:itioiifi.  togetlier  Willi  tcHtimonialB. 
must  lie  forwardetl.  on  or  before  Stipt4.-mln;r  Utli,  to  tlie  uuder- 
sigued,  from  ahoai  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

T.  MORTIMER  QREEN.  Regiatrar. 
August,  ls:!l. 

TECHNICAL       OOLLEGB, 
HDDDER8FIELI). 

l'KiM,irAi.-S.  O.  RAWSON.  n.Sc 

The  LECTURESHIP  In   ART  is   VACANT.    Salary.  £Ko 

per  anuum.      ApplicMtioii,  miut  lie   sent  in  not  Littr  tlian 

AiiRubt  31.1,  to  the  PaiitctrAL.    tStatement  of  duties  will  be 

forwarded  on  atiplicat  iou 

T  TUOEP  Scorotary. 
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OUNT      VIEW.      HA  MP  STB  AD. 

HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


The  NEXT  TERM  willbeiflnon  THURSDAY.  SKmrntM 2i. 

RefenocokkfDdljr allowed  t^  Mrs.  BuKftow.  Colonel  Little. 
Profewor  JoDK  Rusatv,  MiM  Mapeijkk  Suaw  LEr*.vKB.  ai<d 
otiiert. 

For  PfQgpfotns  apply  to  Mt«  HiLiw  E.  Bk\%KM . 


BRITISH         MUSEUM. 
The  RCAD1NQ  ROOM  will  be  CLOSED  from  FRIDAY. 
SciTCiiMKa  1st,  to  TUESDAY,  HEi-rKMiiKH  filh,  inclusive. 
E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON. 

Director  and  Princi[)al  Librarian. 
British  Museum,  August  22nd,  ISOO. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS    HOSPITAL  and 
COLLEGE. 

OPEN    SCHOLARSniP). 

Four  Scholarships  and  One  Exhibition,  worth  £i:^i.  £7r,,  £75, 
£ryt.  and  £20  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  l»e  comiwU-d  for  on 
8trnt*mlH!r27th,  ISiW— vit ,  One  Senior  open  SchoIar..bip  "f  the 
value  of  £73  will  be  awarded  t*)  the  I>e8t  candid^itr  {if  uf  suffi- 
cient merit)  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  One  Senior  Open 
Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £7R  will  t>e  awardetl  to  the  best 
caudidAte  (if  of  sufttcieut  merit)  in  Biolofty  and  PbysioltMUr. 
Candidates  for  these  Scholarsliii«  must  be  under  twentv-nve 
vcarn  of  age.  and  must  not  have  entere<l  to  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Practiee  of  any  Loud«m  Mu<l>ail  ScliooL 

One  Junior  Oi>en  Scholamliip  in  Science,  value  £1A).  and  One 
Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition,  value  £.*VI.  will  tw  awarded 
to  the  iMSt  eandidates  under  twcntj'  years  of  age  (if  of  Kuffiraeot 
merit)  in  Physics.  Chemistry.  Animal  Biology,  and  Vegetable 
BioU>gv. 

The  .leaffrcson  Exhibition  (value  £2f))  wilt  l>o  comtMtiHl  for  at 
the  s,ime  time.  The  subjects  of  examinaiion  are  Latin, 
Mathem.atic8,  and  any  one  of  the  three  following  languagea— 
Gnek,  French,  and  German.  The  Claiistcal  subjects  are  tliose 
of  the  London  University  Matriculation  Examination  of 
June,  I«K). 

The  successful  candidates  in  all  these  Scholarships  will  l»e 
require*!  t«  enter  to  the  full  coun*e  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  the  OcUftier  suecctMling  the  Examiuati'>u. 

F^r  particulars,  application  may  be  made,  i>erMHialty  or  by 
letter  to  the  Warpen  of  the  Collfoe,  St.  Barthol -mew's 
Hospital.  EO _^____ . 

OT.   BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL  and 

O  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 

Systematic  Course's  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Worlt  in  the 
sulije<^t8  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  luterme^liate  B.Sc. 
l!:x>iminalion8  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on 
OcToiiKR  2n  I  ai.d  rnntniue  to  July.  l!K>'i.  Atlen  lance  on  Ihts 
C1-18S  enuiitt"  as  part  "f  the  tiV'-  years' curriculum 

Fcofor  the  whole  Course.  £31,  or  £|h  IHs.  to  Studeuts  of  the 
HfMidiai ;  or  single  subjafitaoiay  be  taken. 

There  id  a  Special  ClusrWlhc  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warokm  of  the  Col'-EOB, 
St.  Bartliolomcw's  Hospital,  London.  E.C. 

A  llanillMwk  forwarded  on  applicat'on.     ^__    

MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


i^UBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Montbi.,  G  Moalhs, 
and  12  Months 

CAM  BE  ENTERED  AT  AMY  DATE. 

THE  BEST  and  MOST  PGPUT.AR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ABE    NOW  in 

CIKCULATION. 

Prospeotoaea  of  Terms  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPARTMENT, 

Many  Thousiind  Surplus  Copies  of   Books  always  ON   S.VLE 
(Second  Hand).    Also  a  large  Seleotion  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  rOR 

BtUTUDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


so   to   8»,    NKW  OXFORD    STRBKT ; 

241,    Bromi  ton    Road,    8.W. ;    48,    Qioon    Victoria 

Street,  B.C.,  Lohdos  ; 

And  at  10.12,  Barton  Arciide,  MtscHisTii. 


A  TBIN  t/OOOA. 

EPPS'S 

The  choicest  roRflt«d  nibs  of  tha  natcral  Cocoa  on  boinn 
iubjccted  to  i)oworful  hydmullc  pressure,  give  forth  theJr 
excess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely-flavoured  powder—a  pio- 
duct  which,  when  preparol  with  boiling  water,  has  the  con- 
sistence of  t«a,o(  which  it  is  now  w<th  many  bcnt^flcially  takinff 
the  place.  Its  active  principle  Iwiug  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant, 
supplies  the  needed  energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system. 
Sold  only  in  l-altclled  tins.  If  unable  to  obuiln  it  of  your 
tnulusman,  a  tin  will  bo  sent  post  free  for  0 stamps.— Jiu^s 
Errs  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homceuiiathic  Chcmiats,  London. 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 
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CHAMBERS'S 

NEW    LARGE    TYPE 

EliGWSH  DiGTIOIlAHV 

Pronouncing,  Explanatory, 
Etymological. 

Edited  by  Twas  Davidson. 

WORLD  says  : 

"  Alike  in  scope,  in  careful  accuracy,  in  convenience  of 
arrangement,  and  in  general  'get-up'  and  appearance,  this 
Dictionary  is  a  veritable  masterpiece  of  its  kiod,  and  seems 
assured  of  the  widespread  popularity  to  which  on  every 
ground  it  is  entitled." 

STANDARD. 

"  Qnite  one  of  the  best  works  of  reference  of  its  kind  is 
'Chambers's  English  Dictionary,'  an  imperial  8vo  volume 
of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  admirably  arranged  and  boldly 
printed  page?." 

Comf/ltte  in  one  handsome  Volume  of  7,264  pages, 
cloth,  12s.  6d. ;  half- morocco,  18s, 


"W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


A    CHARMING    GIFT    BOOK! 

68.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  lUmtrated. 

LONDON  in  ihe  TIME  of  the  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

London:  Simpkiv,  Mabshall  k  Co.     Llangollen:  DA&LurGTox  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.8. 

Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 

Fcttp.  8vo.  OJIE  SUILLISG  BACB.  Illustrateil. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from 

HiH  Excellency  E.  J.  PHEM'S,  late  American  Minister;  Professor 
JOHN  RUSKIV,  LL.D.;  ROBKRT  BROWNING;  A.  W.  KINGLAKE: 
and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOUKNBMODTH  and  NEW  FOBBST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE   WYE   VALLEY. 

BOSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,   BETTWSYCOED,  and  8NOWD0N. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WAUES. 


1S.-THE    HOTELS   of    the   WORLD. 

leading  Hotels  througbont  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the 


"What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourifet  in  Paris  or  Rome  giveforaacha 
guide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  th&t  ia  outnide  the  usual  scope  of 
such  volumes  !  **—The  Times. 

••  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— ZetJcryjoo?  Daily  Post. 

SECOND  KDITION,  ENLARGED,  5«.— 60  tUufitrationB,  21  Maps  and  Pious. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  B.  T,  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  all  Street)  and 
Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen  :  DABLINGTON  &  CO. 

London:   SiHrKiN,  Mabsball,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd, 

The  Hallway  bookaUills,  aud  all  booksellem' 


Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown.  . .      -. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  fob  SEPTEMBER. 

THE  AB0HBISHOP3  and  the  RITUALISTS.     By  J.  Guinness 

Rogers,  D.D. 
THE  WHITE  MAN'S  BURDEN  in  CHINA.    By  Sesex. 
TEE  HOUSE  of  LORDS.     By  William  Clarke.  / 

SOME  PRAIRIE  CHUMS  of  MINE.     By  Woods  Hutchinson, 

M.D. 
FIVE  LETTERS  by  CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  J.  R.  Mozley. 
THE  SEA  the  ONLY  ROAD  tor  TRADE.     By  T.  G.  Bowles,  M.P. 
AN   EXPERIMENT  ia  PUBLIC-HOUSE  MANAGEMENT.     By 

Charlis  Booth. 
IRELAND  BEWITCHED.    By  W.  B.  Yeats. 
THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGES.     By  the  Rev.  J.  0.  .Johnston.  . 
GLINKA  the  FATHER  of  RUSSIAN  OPERA.    By  A.  E.  Keeton. 
TBE  JEWISH  IMMIGRANT.     By  John  Smith. 
BUT  IS  GOD  SILENT  !     By  Richard  Heath. 


\ 


London  :  ISBISTER  &  CO.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  W.t). 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

No.  271.— SEPTEMBER,  1899. 

ARE   WE   TO    LOSE    SOUTH    AFRICA  P-a   Rejoinder.      By    Sir    Sidnex   , 
SeippARD,  K.O.M.G.   {late  Administrator  and  Chief  Magietrate  of  British 
Bechnanaiand). 

THE  IMPERIAL  FUNCTION  of  TRADE.     By  Hesby  Biechewocgh. 

HIFLE-8H00TIN0  as  a  NATIONAL  SPORT.    By  W.  A.  BAiLLiE-GRoaMAS. 

THE  FUTURE  of  the  GREAT  ARMIES.     By  Sidkey  Low.     . 

A  VISIT  to  the  CRAIG  BROOK  SALMON  HATCHERY.  By  Moreioic 
Fekweit.  : 

AN  INDIAN  PLAGUE  STORY.     By  CoalfHHi.  SoEiBJi. 

THE  FATHER  of  LETTERS.      By  Hebbeut  Paul.  .     . 

EOWTON  HOUSES— FROM  a  RESIDENT.     By  W.  A.  Sommebvilli.      -' 

A  WOMAN'S  CRITICISM  of  the  WOMEN'S  CONGRESS:  a  Reply.  By 
Mrs.  Gakeitby  (Piesident  of  the  Naiional  Council  of  Womea  of  the 
United  States). 

THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO  and  his  PLACE.      By  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Bakes, 

THE  SIERRA  LEONE  DISTURBANCES.     By  Haeuy  L.  Stephen. 

AN  ALL-BRITISH  RAILWAY  to  CHINA.    (WithaMap.)    By  0.  A.  Moeeing. 

CARLYLB  as  an  HISTORIAN.      By  Geokoe  Macaulay  TKEVEi.vAtr. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  POETRY.     By  the  Hon.  Martin  Morbis. 

TUB  FUTURE  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peecival 
(Prcsbjter  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.). 


London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

LONDON      LIBRARY, 

ST.    JAMES'S    SQUARE,    S.W. 


P(7«ro«-H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES,    K.G. 
Pmi(/e»«- LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esa. 
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Austin  Dobhon,  Esq.;  Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Sir  R.  Giefen,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S. ;  Edmund  GofSE,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green;  Fredebio 
Harrison,  B'.sq. ;  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbirt,  K. C.S.I.  ;  bir  C.  M.  Kennedy,  C.B., 
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Tedder,  Esq.  

The  Library  contains  ahoat  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Literature,  in  various  LangiiHges.  Subscription,  £11  a  year  ;  Life  Membership, 
according  to  ago.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed,  to  Country  and  Ton  to  Towa 
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F.  Y.  WHITE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

Now  retly.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6a. 

JOHN     STRANGE     WINTER'S 

NEW  NOVEL. 

A  NAME  TO  CONJURE  WITH. 
A  NAME  TO  CONJURE  WITH 
A  NAME   TO   CONJURE  WITH. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Booties'  Haliy,"  "  fle»rt 
and  Sword,"  &c. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  RICHARD  HARSH. 

B6>dy  thU  Day,  a*,  all  BooksoUeni'  and  Bookstalls, 
price  68. 

IN     FULL     CRY. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Beetle." 

WILLIAM    LB    QUBUX'8 
NEW    AND    POPULAR    STORY. 

In  Illustrated  paper  cover,  price  Is, 

SECRETS    OF    MONTE    CARLO. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

NOW   READY. 


THE  HONOUR  of  VIVIEN  BRUCE.     By 

Mrs.  J.  H.  N  BEDELL. 

A  RATIONAL  MARRIAGE.    ByFLOBENCE 

MARRYAT. 

BONNIE    MAGGIE    LAUDER.     By  Alan 

BT.     AUBYN,     Author     of     "  A     Fellow     of 
Trinity,"  4c. 

SAROLTA'S  VERDICT :  a  Romance.   By 

E.    YOLLAND,     Author     of      "  In     Days    of 
Strife,"  4c. 

F.   V.  WHirB  &   CO., 
14,  Bedtord  Street,   Strand,  W.C. 
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SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
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JOHN  MILTON. 
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CHARLES    DARWIN. 
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ANDREW  MARVELL. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

JONATHAN    SWIFT. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

ALE.XANDER  POPE. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

HENRIK  IBSEN. 


An  American  Transport 


in  the 


Crimean  War. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Old  and  the  New  Mediterranean  Trade -The 
Pioneer  Steamship -Arrival  at  Mnrsfilles-Tbc 
Cholera— Origin  of  the  Crimean  War -French 
Hilarity  eucceeded  by  Disappointment. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Paseajre  to  Constantinople— Reminiscences  of 
Antiquity— Ashore  in  the  Dardanelles— Disin- 
terested Kindness  of  Suleymau  Pasha— Constan- 
tinople and  its  Surroundings — The  Passage  to 
the  Crimea — The  Seaix>rts  and  the  Battlegrounds 
—Starvation  at  the  English  Camp  —  French 
Economy  and  HospitaUty. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  Mistake  of  the  Allies  in  Making  their  Landing — 
The  Commencement  of  the  Siege  and  the  Misery 
attending  it — Another  Passage  from  Marseilles — 
Narrow  Escape  from  Foundering  in  a  Gale- 
Arrival  at  Kamiesh  —  The  Monastery  of  St. 
George. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  American  and  the  French  Cuisine— A  Trip  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof— Contrasted  SceucK  of  Peace  and  War 
— Vandalism  of  the  Allies  at  Kertch — Trading 
with  a  Pasha  —  The  Unsuccessful  Attack  on 
Sehastopol— Panic  at  Kamicsh  and  Balaklava  — 
Return  to  Marseilles— Trip  to  Algeria. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Return  Again  to  the  Crimea— Ravages  of  Disease  in 
the  Camps— French  Transport  System  compared 
with  Ours  in  the  Civil  War- The  Sisters  of  Charity 
—The  Capture  of  the  Malakoff  and  Bedan— A 
View  of  the  Ruins— Bombproof  Female  Curiosity. 

CHAPTER  VL 

Entering  the  Turkish  Service— The  Turk  a  Man  of 
his  Word  — Good  Pay  and  Little  Work— Our 
PhilosophicChief  Officer- The  Pasha's  Bedclothes 
— His  Friendship — No  Use  for  a  Propeller. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
HaBz  ECFeudi  and  his  Harem. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
Mustapha  Pasha  Wide  Awake— We  are  Huniod  OH  to 
Eupatoria— A  Rescue  in  the  Black  Sea  -A  British 
Frigate  comes  to  our  Aid— Arrival  at  Eupatoria. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Blunder  of  a  British  General— A  Post-Mortem 
held  by  Mr.  Sears  and  Some  of  his  Religious  Ideas 
— The  End  of  the  War  and  Comments  on  its 
BesultB. 


By  Capt.  CODMAN. 

Frontiapieoe.    198  pp.    Piioe  Se.  6d. 


SELECTIONS  FROM 

GASSELL&COMPANY'S 

FIRST   LIST   OF 

HEV  AND  FORTflCOlIHG  YOLOMES. 


A  BITTER  HERITAGE, 

By    J.     BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 

Price  6s.  {Ready  sh(yrtly, 

"A  Hitter  Heritage,"  Mr,  John  Bloandelle-Burton's 
T  ew  novel,  is  the  firat  modern  story  he  has  written  for 
ten  years,  hislast  of  this  nature  bavinjfl>een"  Bis  Own 
Kiiemy'*;  bot,  with  other  romanres,  it  is  his  twelfth 
s'ory  up  to  now.  Tlie  scene  of  this  novel,  which  is 
one  containing  ft  strong  plot  difficult  of  unravelment 
tintii  the  end,  is  laid  in  British  Uondums,  the  hero 
being  a  young  naval  officer  who  proceeds  to  that 
colony  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  is  the  true 
secret  of  his  birth.  The  narrative  is  full  of  strength 
and  weird  adventure;  while  a  cfaarming  English 
heroine,  a  I-Vench  woman  from  New  Orlcacs,  and  a 
semi-savage  half  caste  girl  supply  the  feminine 
interest. 

PURPLE  and  FINE  LINEN. 

By  WILLI  A.M  PIGOTT.    Price  68. 

[Ready  shortly. 

The  Story  relates  the  singular  adventures  of  two 
^oang  men  fresh  from  Oxford  rn  an  unfrequented 
island  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland.  They  go 
there  to  clear  up  a  myetery,  and  in  clearing  up  the 
mystery  they  have  experiences  which  at  tirst  are 
diverting,  but  soon  become  desperate. 


THE  LITTLE  NOVICE. 

By  ALIX  KIN'G.     Price  «3. 

[Ready  sJiortly. 

This  is  the  story  of  two  English  girls  educated  in  a 
French  convent,  one  of  whom  decides  to  become  a 
nun.  Just  before  taking  the  veil  she  is  seen  by  Paul 
Gervaii,  a  medical  student,  who  vainly  tries  to  dis- 
suade her  from  renouncing  the  world.  This  event 
brings  in  its  train  the  series  of  remarkable  and 
romantic  incidents  related  in  the  book. 


London  : 
SIMPKIN,  MABSSALI,,  HAMILTON  *  CO. 


CHEiP   EDITION. 

THE  STORY  of 

FRANCIS  CLUDDE. 

By  STANLEY  WEYMAN.    Price  3s.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

"  There  is  one  bo3k  among  all  these  new  books 
which  kept  a  weary  reviewer  from  his  bed.  That 
hook  is  '  Francis  Clndde.* " 

Mr.  Andrew  Lafg,  in  the  Xew  Review, 


REVISED  EDITION. 

STARLAND. 

By  Sir  EOBERT  8TAWELL  BALL, 
LL.D.,  F.ES.,  F.U.A.S.  Being  Talks 
with  Young  People  abont  the  Wonders  of 
the  Heavens.  With  Rembrandt  Frontis- 
piece and  91  ILIustrations  in  Text. 
Price  7s.  6d.  [Beadij  shortly, 

•.'  This  Work  has  been  revised  tlu'oughont  and 
entirely  reset  in  handsome  new  type,  and  six  new 
illustrations  added. 


MASTER  CHARLIE: 

Painter,  Poet,  Novelist,  and  TeaclieF 

With  numerous  Examples  of  his  Work 

collected  by  C.  S.  HARBISON  and  S.  H. 

HAMER.    Picture  boards,  Is.  6d. 

[Ready  shortly. 

This  Volame  contains  a  complete  collection  of  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  "  Master  Charlie,**  who  haft 
attracted  so  much  attention  b^'  his  contributions 
which  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Little  Folks 
Matjazine.    A  large  part  of  the  book  is  handsomely 

Firinted  in  colours,  and  the  work  inclades  '*  Leaves 
rom  Master  Charlie's  Sketch-book,"  '*  Eaay  Lessons 
in  French  and  Gorman,**  &c, 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris, 
Nc(v  York,  and  Melbourne. 
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The  attempt  to  fix  upon  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  an  ambition 
to  cut  a  figure  in  Parliament  has  no  real  foundation. 
Mr.  Barrie  is  not  like  that.  He  has  no  intention  of  con- 
testing any  seat,  or  of  ever  becoming  a  little  minister, 
either  Cabinet  or  Prime. 


The  September  instalment  of  Stevenson's  Letters  in 
Scrtbner's  belongs  to  the  period  1887-8,  when  Stevenson 
was  at  Saranac  Lake,  in  the  Adirondacks.  We  give 
extracts.  These  are  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  E.  A.  M. 
Stevenson : 

Wealth  is  only  useful  for  two  things :  a  yacht  and  a 
string  quartette.     For  these  two  I  will  sell  my  soul. 

I  know  a  little  about  fame  now  ;  it  is  no  good  compared 
to  a  yacht ;  and  anyway  there  is  more  fame  in  a  yacht, 
more  genuine  fame ;  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  come  to 
anchor  in  Newport  (say)  with  the  Union  Jack,  and  go 
ashore  for  your  letters  and  hang  about  the  pier,  among 
the  holiday  yachtsmen — that's  fame,  that's  glory,  and 
nobody  can  take  it  away. 

To  Mr.  Gosse : 

I  had  some  experience  of  American  appreciation ;  I  liked 
a  little  of  it,  but  there  is  too  much ;  a  little  of  that  would 
go  a  long  way  to  spoil  a  man  ;  and  I  Uke  myself  better  in 
the  woods.  I  am  so  damned  candid  and  ingenuous  (for  a 
cynic),  and  so  much  of  a  "  cweatu'  of  impulse — aw'  "  (if 
you  remember  that  admirable  Leech),  that  I  begin  to  shirk 
any  more  taffy ;  I  think  I  bpgin  to  like  it  too  well.  But 
let  us  trust  the  Gods  ;  they  have  a  rod  in  pickle ;  reverently 
I  doff  my  trousers,  and  with  screwed  eyes  await  the  amiri 
aliquid  of  the  great  God  Busby. 

To  Mr.  Crockett : 

I  am  no  great  kirkgoer,  for  many  reasons — and  the 
sermon's  one  of  them,  and  the  first  prayer  another ;  but 
the  chief  and  effectual  reason  is  the  stufiBness. 

Don't  put  "N.B."  in  your  paper,  put  Scotland,  and  be 
done  with  it.  Alas,  that  I  should  be  thus  stabbed  in  the 
home  of  my  friends  !  The  name  of  my  native  land  is  not 
North  Britain,  whatever  may  be  the  name  of  yours. 

And  here  is  an  account  of  another  scheme  of  fiction  which 
never  came  o£E : 

A  Mutiny  novel  on  hand — The  White  Nigger — a  tremen- 
dous work—  so  we  are  all  at  Indian  books.  The  idea  of  the 
novel  is  Lloyd's :  I  call  it  a  novel.  'Tis  a  tragic  romance, 
of  the  most  tragic  sort :  I  believe  the  end  will  be  almost 
too  much  for  human  endurance — when  the  White  Nigger 
was  thrown  to  the  groimd  with  one  of  his  own  (Sepoy) 
soldier's  knees  upon  his  chest,  and  the  cries  begin  in  the 
Beebeeghar.  Oh,  truly,  you  know  it  is  a  howler  !  The 
whole  last  part  is — well  the  difficulty  is  that,  short  of 
resuscitating  Shakespeare,  I  don't  know  who  is  to  write  it. 

I  still  keep  wonderful.  I  am  a  great  jjerformer  before 
the  Lord  on  a  penny  whistle. 


Every  month  we  are  able  to  see  more  and  more  how 
interesting  and  companionable  a  book  the  Stevenson 
Letters  will  make.  It  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  those 
works  which  are  kept  very  close  to  the  armchair,  and  kept 
there  not  merely  during  its  first  public  vogue,  but  con- 
tinuously.    We  have  before  stated — ^yet,  as  the  day  draws 


nearer  for  its  publication,  it  may  be  stated  again — that 
in  Scribner's  is  appearing  only  a  selection  of  Stevenson's 
correspondence.  Many  of  the  best  letters  are  being 
reserved  for  the  volume. 


OirrwAKDLY,  Count  Tolstoi's  new  novel,  Jiesurrection,  is 
a  curious  apparition.  Six  paper  booklets,  enclosed  in  a 
buff  wrapper  and  secured  by  an  indiarubber  band,  the 
whole  looking  like  a  packet  of  temperance  tracts — such  is 
the  form  in  which  the  first  volume  of  Resurrection  reaches 
us.  A  list  of  the  characters  in  the  novel  is  given,  and  the 
motto-texts  on  the  title-pages  are  taken  from  Matt,  xviii. 
21-22,  Matt.  vii.  3,  John  viii.  7,  Luke  vi.  40.  The  book 
is  published  by  the  Brotherhood  Publishing  Co.  We 
think  it  half  a  pity  that  Tolstoi's  novels  should  be  issued  in 
this  colporteur  fashion.  Not  that  the  books  are  the  worse  • 
for  it,  but  why  not  present  them  in  the  form  which 
readers  prefer  and  are  accustomed  to  ?  We  note,  however, 
that  a  six-shilling  edition  is  to  follow  the  penny  parts. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  novels  which  have 
reached  us  this  week  are  but  three  in  number,  a  very 
tiny  output  even  for  the  end  of  August.  Oae  reprinted 
novel  has,  however,  been  issued  to  swell  the  number — Maria 
Edgeworth's  Ormond  (Gresham  Publishing  Co  ),  with  an 
introduction  and  illustrations.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
to  what  extent  Ormond  will  be  read  in  this  form.  People 
are  just  now  very  readily  buying  the  sixpenny  reprints  of 
the  middle-century  fiction ;  but  will  they  go  back  to  an 
Irish  story  dating  from  1817  ? 


Mb.  G.  W.  Steevens's  Indian  letters  to  the  Daily  Mail, 
written  at  the  time  of  Lord  Curzon's  inauguration  as 
Viceroy,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  under 
the  title,  In  India. 


Owing  to  various  misleading  statements  that  have 
appeared  regarding  the  publishing  firm  of  Messrs.  Hurst  & 
Blackett,  we  are  requested  to  state  that  the  business  has 
not  been  purchased  by  Kelly  &  Co.,  nor  by  Kelly's 
Directories,  Limited.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  as 
before.  Mr.  Herbert  Blackett,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  firm  for  the  past  twenty  years,  remains  a  director. 
He  will  in  future  further  become  manager  and  sole  repre- 
sentative. 


With  the  disappearance  of  the  Suffolk  Chronicle  as  an 
independent  journal  another  link  between  Dickens's  early 
days  and  the  present  time  vanishes.  Had  it  not  been  that 
the  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Chronicle  required  extra  help  in 
reporting  an  election  in  the  thirties,  Mr.  Pickwick  might 
never  have  got  into  trouble  at  the  Great  AVhito  Horse 
Hotel,  and  might  never  have  met  Mr.  Peter  Magnus,  while 
Sam  Weller  would  probably  have  sought  his  bride  elsewhere 
than  at  Mr.  Nupkins's.  For  Charles  Dickens  was  one  of 
the  reporters  who  went  down  from  Tjondon  to  assist  the 
Suffolk  Chronicle  in  its  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  stay  at  Ipswich  was  the  foundation  of  the  Ipswich 
chapters  in  Pickwick,  and  probably  also  of  the  Eatanswill 
election.  The  Suffolk  Chronicle  is  now  merged  in  the 
Suffolk  Times  and  Mercury. 
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Apropos  of  Pichieich,  this  is  the  concluding  passage  of 
Mr.  George  Gissing's  introduction  to  that  Dook  in  the 
forthcoming  Sochester  edition : 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his  serriug- 
man  bear  a  certain  far-off  resemblance  to  the  Knight  of 
La  Maucha  and  his  squire ;  and  in  one  respect,  at  all 
events,  the  parallel  is  suggestive.  Like  Cervantes'  great 
book,  Pickwick  appeals  equally  to  childhood  and  to  those 
of  riper  years.  Don  Quixote  enthrals  a  boy's  mind  with 
mere  joy  in  the  picturesque,  the  adventurous ;  not  till  long 
after  does  he  perceive  tbe  profound  significances  of  that 
study  in  human  nature.  So,  in  the  minor  degree,  with 
Dickens's  work.  To  the  young,  its  high  spirits,  its  hilarity, 
its  brisk  movement  and  gay  surprises,  are  an  all-sufficient 
delight.  Turn  to  the  volume  in  middle  age,  and  these 
things  assuredly  have  not  lost  their  charm ;  but  the  eyes 
bring  a  larger  power  of  seeing,  and  to  follow  the  old  story 
from  page  to  page  is  to  marvel  at  the  observation,  the 
charity,  the  wisdom,  which  insensibly  convert  a  book  of 
jests  intD  a  cherished  masterpiece  of  literature. 


Mb.  Quiller  Couch  has  just  added  another  to  the 
limited  editions  which  are  the  delight  of  some  collectors. 
He  has  had  a  little  volume  of  verse  printed  to  be  sold  at 
the  Fowey  Cottage  Hospital  Bazaar.  The  book  contains 
ten  pieces,  and  is  limited  to  300  signed  copies.  We  quote 
from  the  "  Commendatory  Verses  on  the  Ensuing  Lays " 
at  the  beginning  of  the  work  : 

Though  Shakespeare  needs  no  Pyramid, 

Milton  nor  urn  nor  pall, 
I've  yet  to  learn  what  good  they  did 

Our  Cottage  Hospital. 

Though  Pope  could  perfect  Art  command. 

And  Shelley  Lyric  skill. 
On  our  Subscription  List  they  stand 

For  absolutely  nil. 

You  must  allow  the  time  has  come 

For  Someone  to  begin 
To  wipe  off  this  opprobrium, 

— And  that's  where  /  step  in ! 

Though  Bees  of  Hybla  never  swarmed 

About  my  berceaunette ; 
Though  I  with  Orpheus  ne'er  have  charmed 

Tigers  and  Apes  (as  yet) — 

The  sAi'Wnj' you  in  me.  invest 

Will  help  maintain  a  Cot : 
The  money  spent  on  all  the  rest 

Admittedly  will  not. 

Among  the  poems  in  the  tiny  volume  is  the  "New  BaUad 
of  Sir  Patrick  Spens,"  which  may  be  remembered  by 
readers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magatine;  and  the  title  of  the 
work  is  A  Fowey  Garland. 


The  editors  of  the  Pall  Mall  Maga%ine  are  doing  their 
best  to  remove  the  reproach  that  English  magazines  cannot 
compare  with  the  Americans  in  illustrations.  In  the 
matter  of  quantity,  Harpers^  and  the  Century  are  still 
first,  and  probably  will  not  be  beaten  for  all-round  merit 
for  many  years  to  come,  yet  the  brilliance  of  some  of  the 
figure  illustrations  in  the  current  Pall  Mall  Magazine  has 
never  been  excelled  by  any  American  periodical.  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen,  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan,  Mr.  A.  S.  Hartrick,  to 
name  no  others,  may  be  seen  this  month- at  their  best. 


The  Ctniury,  by  the  way,  makes  a  departure  in  its 
terminology  this  month.  The  September  number  is 
described  as  a  "  Salt-Water  Number."  The  sea  truly 
reverberates  therein.  Among  other  articles  is  an  account 
by  Cantain  Joshua  Slocum  of  his  voyage  of  46,000  miles 
around  the  world  in  a  sloop  single-handed  ;  and  the 
indispensable  Mr.  Bullen  describes  "  The  Way  of  a  Ship." 

A  coHRBSPONDENT  writes :  "  The  Academy  had  some- 
thing to  say  last  week  about  Eudyard  Kipling's  '  first  and 
only  appearance  on  the  stage,'  an  event  which  is  supposed 


to  have  occurred  during  his  schoolboy  days  at  Westward 
Ho !  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Allahabad  Pioneer  published 
in  its  weekly  edition  dated  January  2,  1884,  an  account  of 
an  amateur  performance  of  '  Plot  and  Passion,'  which  came 
off  a  few  days  before  the  previous  Christmas  Day  at  the 
Railway  Theatre  at  Lahore.  Mr.  E.  Kipling  took  the 
part  of  '  M.  Desmarets.'  Mr.  Ernest  Benedict,  C.E ,  a 
son  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  was  '  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto' ; 
and  Mrs.  Benedict,  'Madame  de  Fontanges.'  The  local 
dramatic  critic  wrote  :  '  Desmarets  (Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling) 
"  smiled  and  smiled  and  smiled  and  was  a  villain  "  of  the 
more  pronounced  type.  To  my  thinking  he  overdid  some 
portions  of  the  business,  notably  a  certain  devilish  delight 
over  the  fall  of  Madame  de  Fontanges  at  the  end  of  the 
third  act.  He  showed,  however,  an  undeniable  talent  for 
acting,  much  power  of  facial  expression,  and  an  enormous 
pair  of  top-boots,  into  which  from  time  to  time  he  almost 
disappeared.'  The  extract  may  be  of  use  to  the  future 
biographer  who  cares  for  these  things." 


"I  WANT  to  know  a  butcher  paints,  a  baker  rhymes  tor 
his  pursuit,"  wrote  Browning;  but  he  said  nothing  of 
bankers.  And  yet  the  literary  style  of  a  banker  should  be 
as  well  worth  studying  as  that  of  any  man.  At  least,  so 
we  thought,  until  at  Exeter  last  week  we  picked  up  the 
local  evening  paper  and  read  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Voices  of  the  Gloaming.  By  a  Banker."  On  laying 
this  aside  we  felt  we  had  read  enough  banker's  prose  for 
one  sitting.    The  essay  begins  : 

The  orb  of  day  has  sunk  low  down  beneath  the  horizon, 
and  the  roseate  and  purple  glory  of  his  train  has  given 
place  to  a  changeful  and  subdued  glow  of  wanting  tints  of 
emerald  green  and  violet.  The  t\inlight  is  advancing,  and 
as  the  hght  of  day  fades  into  the  gloaming  the  Queen  of 
eve  shines  forth  in  ever  brightening  lustre,  while  near  her 
may  perhaps  be  glimpsed,  glittering  like  a  tiny  sparkling 
diamond,  that  coy  and  giddy  little  twinkler,  the  nearest 
tributary  of  our  great  luminary,  which  is  careering  round 
and  round,  immersed  in  the  full  ardour  of  his  burning  rays, 
at  the  lightning  speed  of  a  hundred  thousand  miles  an 
hour. 

We  are  now  turning  to  a  new  work  on  Buds  and  Stipules,  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  another  banker,  to  adjust  our  balance. 


The  first  of  the  almanacks  for  1 900  to  reach  us  is  The 
Philatelisfs  Almanack,  issued  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  J.  W. 
Palmer,  "The  Stamp  King."  Mr.  Palmer,  in  addition  to 
philately,  cultivates  also  the  muse.  He  even  addresses 
(in  August)  an  ode  to  the  old  year — a  remarkable  antici- 
patory feat : 

Old  year,  again,  with  beating  heart 

I  watch  thy  weary  steps  depart, 

I  see  thy  form  bent  very  low, 

Thy  failing  powers  quickly  go. 

This  is  the  true  poetical  prevision. 


A  LITTLE  article  in  the  Speaker,  entitled  "In  Pater's 
Rooms,"  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  devoted  band 
of  students  of  Marius  the  Epicurean  and  Imaginary  Portraits. 
The  slight  description  of  the  sitting-room  itself  has  some- 
thing of  Pater  in  it:  "Yes;  there  were,  indeed,  rose- 
leaves  on  the  table,  set  in  a  wide,  open  bowl  of  blue  china ; 
and  it  was  just  possible  to  detect  their  faint  smell.  The 
warm  blue  tone  of  the  room  was  the  first  impression  one 
received  on  entering  :  the  stencilled  walls,  the  cushions  of 
the  chairs,  the  table  -  covers,  and  the  curtains  to  the 
mullioned  window,  that  projected  over  the  jjavement — all 
these  were  blue.  And  whatever  in  the  room  was  not  blue 
seemed  to  be  white,  or  wood  in  its  natural  colour,  or 
polished  brass.  The  books,  in  their  low,  neat  case,  seemed 
all  white  calf  or  vellum  ;  above  them  an  alto -relief  in 
plaster  showed  white ;  in  the  corner  a  pure  white  Hermes 
on  a  pedestal  stood  with  tiny  wings  outspread." 
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ME.  EDMUND  [.GOSSE. 
From\the'.',CopyrtghtllSeritii'/, Portraits  of  Contributors \to\the  " Enctelopadia] Britannica." 


i||MR/:KDMiT?rD  GossE,rwhose 'portrait  |we  give'^this  week, 
lias  been  invited  to  attend  the  first  performance  of 
Ibsen's  new  play  in  the  capacity  of  what  might  be  called 
English  Literary  Ambassador.  It  is  just  twenty  years  since 
Mr.  Gosse  published  his  Northern  Studies,  a  volume  which 
must  have  been  for  most  Englishmen  their  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  work  of  Ibsen  and  Bjcimson.  Since  then  Mr. 
Gosse  has  steadily  acted  as  literary  middleman  between 
Scandinavia  and  this  country,  although  of  late  years  Ibsen 
has  been  to  a  large  extent  taken  out  of  his  hands  by 
others,  notably  by  Mr.  William  Archer.  Mr.  Gosse, 
however,  was  the  pioneer ;  hence  there  is  peculiar  fitness 
in  the  invitation  to  him  to  act  as  England's  representative 
at  the  forthcoming  performance. 


A  coKRESi'OXDENT  forwards  us  the  following  cutting  from 
Tuesday's  Daily  Chronicle  : 

Hatasu. 

Sir, — In  regard  to  a  letter  in  your  issue  of  Aug.  2o  I 
have  merely  to  point  out  to  the  writer  that  I  never  sug- 
gested that  Hatasu  grew  a  beard. — -I  am,  sir,  yours,  &o., 

D.  Scot  Skirvino. 

"I  merely  draw  attention  to  the  letter,"  he  remarks,  "  as 
a  sublime  example  of  the  unintelligible  things  one  finds 
in  one's  morning  paper  the  day  after  returning  from  a 
Norway  fjord.  Who  is  Hatasu?  Why  is  his  beard 
interesting  ?  It  is  awkward  to  have  to  go  out  and  meet 
one's  friends  entirely  ignorant  of  Hatasu.  Editors  should 
write  footnotes  for  their  travelled  and  travelling  readers." 


its  report  o?a  sermon  delivered  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
Eev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  It  was  thus  that  the  nermon 
was  recommended  to  the  Inquirer's  readers:  "Jephthah, 
The  Old  Freebooter — At  an  Early  Age  He  Was  Forced  to 
Eough  It — He  Held  Up  the  End  of  his  String  in  Great 
Shape — and  Soon  Sewed  up  the  Games  of  Twenty  Cities — 
On  His  Eetum  from  Victory  He  Kept  a  Promise — He 
Must  Sacrifice  the  First  Person  Seen  in  His  Door — He 
Looks — Holy  Horrors — It  is  His  Fair  Daughter — But 
Jephthah  was  a  Man  of  His  Word — And  the  Beautiful 
Young  Girl  was  Slain." 


According  to  an  article  on  Mr.  Pinero,  which  appears  in 
CasselPs  Family  Maga%ine,  that  gentleman  seems  to  have  ex- 
pressed very  oddly  his  feelings  on  first  meeting  Tennyson. 
"How  did  I  like  him?"  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  God  bless  my  soul !  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  life.  It 
was  overwhelming — like  meeting  Milton  face  to  face ! " 
But  why  Milton  ?  Why  should  meeting  one  poet  seem  like 
meeting  another  ? 


In  the  reminiscences  of  eminent  persons  which  "L.  F." 
contributes  to  the  Cornhill  for  September  a  few  glimpses 
of  Tennyson  are  also  to  be  had.  According  to  this  lady  the 
poet  objected  to  say  "good-bye"  when  parting  from  a 
friend  in  the  evening.  He  said  "  good  day,"  keeping 
"  good-bye  "  for  more  solemn  occasions. 


Head-line  editing  surely  reaches  its  apogee  in  the  list 
of  headings  wTiich  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer  nas  placed  over 


A  CORRESPONDENT,  who  soems  bent  on  extensive  travel, 
asks  our  readers  to  help  him  in  his  search  for  guide-books 
("akin  to  Murray's")  to  Northern  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
East  and  West  Indies,  Australia,  Persia,  and  Siam.  Mr. 
Murray,  he  explains,  publishes  no  guides  to  these  lands. 
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Mr.  E.  T-  Eeeu's  series  of  pseudo-heraldic  pranks  in 
Punch  is  a.  joy  in  the'memory,  but  it  is  now,  also,  a  book 
on  the  shelf.  Among  tlie  literary  examples  of  Mr.  Beed's 
humour  is  the  coat  conferred  on  Mr.  Louis  de  Rougemont, 
whose  'Adventure*  have  recently  reached  book  form.  This 
we  are  tempted  to  repeat : 

Louis,  First  Baron  Isi.ajiu  de  Rodoemont. 

Arms  (quarterly) :  i.  a  thorough -bred  riding-turtle  naiant 
and  ridden  on  tlie  curb,  thereon  a  Swiss  gentleman  rouge - 
monte  proper  in  nudity  dirigeant  with  the  big  toe ;  ii.  a 
flight  of  wombats  volant,  soariug  in  do3ue',ude  on  the  wing 
across  a  setting  sun ;  iii.  under  a  chief  nunes,  adept  and 
ubicjuitous  in  reclame,  several  gulls  of  science  landed  and 
exploited  proper  ad  nauseam  ;  iv.  looking  up  a  genealogical 
tree  shady  or  insufficiently  indorsed,  an  inquiriog  editor 
spectacled  or  "  Massiugliiiiii  "  chronically  reguardant  in 
scepticism  a  series  of  travellers'  tails  artistically  garnished 
and  flaunted  in  the  Press. 


Bibliographical. 

"So  far,"  says  a  contemporary  gossiper,  "no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  illustrate  on  a  large  scale,  and  from 
every  side,  the  life-work  "  of  Dante  G.  llossetti.  This  is 
apropos  to  the  promised  "illustrated  memorial "  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Marillier.  I  sincerely  hope  that  that  gentleman 
will  give  us  "  a  Eossetti  gallery  such  as  has  not  been  seen 
before,"  but  meanwhile  let  us  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Bante  liosseiti  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Movement  of  Mrs.  Wood,  published  by 
IjOw  &  Co.  in  1894.  Therein  are  rejiroductions,  admirably 
executed,  of  eight  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Eossetti's 
paintings.  Then,  did  we  not  receive  last  year  from  Mr. 
W.  M.  Eossetti,  via  Mr.  George  Allen,  a  volume  entitled 
Jtuskin  :  Jiossetti  :  Pre-Raphaelilism,  containing  reproduc- 
tions of  eleven  famous  pictures  by  the  painter-poet  ?  It 
would,  of  course,  be  .very  satisfactory  if  a  thoroughly 
representative  reproduction  of  Eossetti's  pictorial  work 
could  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  art-loving  public. 
'  'The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Routledge  will  hardly  rank  with 
the  literary  publishers ;  still,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered 
,  with  gratitude  as  the  editor  of  Every  Boy's  Maga%ine  and 
Every  Boy's  Book,  which  have,  no  doubt,  given  pleasure 
and  imparted  instruction  to  thousands  wlio  are  now  "  old 
boys."  I  believe  Mr.  Eoutledge  was  the  compiler  of  a 
little  book  on  Everyday  Blunders  in  Speaking,  and  of  a  con- 
densed but  comprehensive  Date  Book — both  of  which,  I 
dare  say,  have  been  found  useful.  In  my  own  slight 
intercourse  with  him  I  did  not  note  any  particular  turn  for 
or  interest  in  literature,  but  he  appeared  to  have  some 
shrewdness  as  a  business  man.  I  understand  that  he 
latterly  acc^uired  a  share  in  the  proprietorship  of  a  well- 
known  weekly,  for  which  he  wrote  (I  am  told)  some 
.  literary  and  theatrical  matter. 

Charles  Eeade's  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  and  Wilkie 

Collinses  A  Dead  Secret,  having  been  published  originally 

in  18.")7,  are  now  out  of  copyright,  and  aye  to  be  re-issued 

■  at  the  nimble  sixpence.     For  once  we'  can  be  glad  that 

literary  works   are  now  public  property,   for  it  is  to   be 

hoped  these  cheap  editions  will  help  to  convince  a  good 

many  ignorant  readers  of  to-day  that  exciting  stories  of 

adventure  and  embroglio   were   written    and  read   long 

•  before  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  or  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  (to  name 

no  other  popular  contemporaries)  were  heard  or  thought 

,of.    By  the  way,  why  not  reprint,  in  a  cheap  form,  Collins's 

Basil  and  After  Dark,  and  Other  Stories,  which  date  from 

1852  and  1856,  and  Eeade's  Christie  Johnstone,  which  dates 

from  18.53? 

The  promised  Life,  Letters,  and  Reminiscences  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence,  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  attractive  reading.     I  would  that  the  book  had  been 


all  from  the  composer's  own  pen — that  he  had,  in  fact, 
himself  written  his  reminiscences ;  and  the  more  so  because 
he  contributed  lately  to  Mr.  O'Connor's  paragraph-paper 
some  agreeable  recollections.  We  may  expect  that  the 
.  forthcoming  book  will  go  somewhat  into  detail.  Mean- 
_while,  let  due  praise  be  given  to  the  excellent  little  raono- 
g^roph  on  Sir  Arthur  which  Mr.  Charles  Willeby  included 
in  his  volume  on  Masters  of  Englinh  Music,  and  wliich, 
up  to  now,  has  remained  the  best  available  account  of 
the  musician's  life  and  work. 

Announcement  is  further  made  of  the  Life,  Letters,  and 
Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  also  to  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Lawrence.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  had  his 
predecessors,  for  did  not  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  put 
together  particulars  of  the  Life  and  Artistic  Career  of  the 
popular  tenor,  and  publish  them  so  long  ago  as  1881  ? 
Moreover,  Mr.  Eeeves  has  himself  transferred  his  Recol- 
lections to  paper  and  type.  The  book  came  out  about 
eleven  j'ears  since,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  Mr. 
Eeeves's  other  brochure — My  Jubilee;  or,  Fifty  Years  of 
Artistic  Life. 

The  first  published  account  of  the  Baroness  Naime  was, 
I  suppose,  the  memoir  which  the  Eev.  Charles  Eogers, 
LL.D.,  wrote  for  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  lady's 
verse.  This  dates  back  a  good  many  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  just  five  years  since  Messrs.  Oliphant,  of  Edin- 
burgh, issued  a  little  book  about  the  Baroness,  from  the 
pen  of  her  great:grand-niece.  We  are  now  told  to  expect 
a  volume  on  Lady  Nairne  and  Her  Songs,  which  has  been 
written  by  a  clergjTDan  of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  and 
which,  we  may  hope,  contains  some  new  matter  of  interest 
and  moment. 

The  next  volume  of  the  series  of  "Periods  in  European 
Literature,"  edited  by  Prof.  Saintsbury,  will  be  on  The 
Augustan  Age,  and  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Oliver  Elton,  whom 
some  may  recognise  as  the  author  of  An  Introduction  to 
Michael  Drayton,  published  at  Manchester  a  few  years  ago. 
After  that  will  come  a  volume  on  The  Romantic  Triumph, 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Omond,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Omond.  The  latter  has  written  books  on 
The  Lord  Advocates  of  Scotland,  The  Scottish  Union  Ques- 
tion, Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  so  forth,  to  say  nothing  of 
some  stories.  Mr.  T.  S.  Omond,  I  fancy,  has  published 
only  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  English  Verse  Structure. 
Of  Mr,  G.  Gregory  Smith,  who  has  written  for  the  series 
a  volume  on  The  Transition  Period,  I  know  (I  am  ashamed 
to  say)  nothing. 

Nobody,  I  think,  should  be  a  publisher  who  is  not 
fruitful  in  ideas.  As  a  class,  I  consider,  publishers  are 
too  fond  of  the  game  of  "  follow-my-leader."  Thus  I  see 
that  one  of  them  is  now  announcing  a  "  Sports  Library," 
a  series  of  little  works  on  separate  pastimes,  as  if  I  had 
not  had  dozens  (nay,  hundreds)  of  such  manuals  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  on  my  table  during  the  last  few  years! 
When,  again,  I  note  the  advertisement  of  a  new  series  of 
publications  on  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture,  I 
bethink  me  of  the  series  of  handbooks  on  The  Great  Artists 
which  helps  to  fill  one  of  the  shelves  of  my  library,  and 
which  appeared  no  later  than  the  early  nineties.  In  this 
case,  to  be  sure,  "artists"  stood  for  "painters"  only,  so 
to  that  extent  the  new  series  will  have  novelty. 

I  read  that  the  latest  editor  of  Walton's  Lives  is  going 
to  teU  us,  in  his  prefatory  essay,  that  in  his  opinion 
Walton's  merits  as  a  biographer  have  been  exaggerated. 
I  dare  say  they  have ;  but  if  so,  why  does  this  gentleman 
take  the  trouble  to  add  another  to  the  editions  already  in 
existence  ?  Mr.  Dent  published  the  Lives  in  a  dainty  form 
last  year;  Messrs.  Methuen  reprinted  them  in  1895;  and 
there  were  other  editions  in  1888  and  1881,  no  doubt  still 
in  the  market.  However,  the  aforesaid  latest  editor  may 
say  what  he  likes  about  the  Lives.  Wordsworth  described 
them  as  "  satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring,"  and  nothing 
can  shake  their  position  as  a  classic. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The  Modern  Jew. 

The  Modern  Jew.     By  Arnold  White.     (Heinemann.     68.) 

Eight  years  ago  Mr.  Arnold  White  was  sent  to  Eussia 
by  the  late  Baron  Hirsch  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  Eussian  Jews,  and  facilities 
for  their  emigration  to  the  philanthropic  colonies  founded 
for  them  in  Argentina.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  present  volume  we  might  have  a  temperate, 
reasoned,  and  evidenced  statement  of  the  Jewish  case 
that  might  help  to  clear  away  the  fog  which  the  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  at  Eennes  have  thrown  round  it. 
But  it  is  not  thus  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  has  set  to  work. 
Dominated,  apparently,  by  the  desire  for  "  timeliness," 
he  has  collected  into  one  volume  the  contents  of  his 
note-books  with  so  little  method  that  the  reader  is 
hurried  by  way  of  England  from  Eussia  and  the  Continent 
to  America,  then  back  again  to  Eussia  and  then  to  Eng- 
land again  without  apparently  any  reason.  Yet  Mr. 
White  has  done  what  in  him  lay  to  bring  some  order 
into  this  chaos.  With  a  faith  in  the  virtues  of  a  good 
headline,  he  has  split  his  book  up  into  chapters,  each 
bearing  a  title,  with,  however,  but  little  relation  to  its 
contents.  Thus  we  turn  to  the  chapter  "The  Jew  in 
America,"  to  find  there  nothing  but  the  story,  told  in  the 
sufficient  compass  of  two  pages,  that  two  Aragonese 
nobles,  "unquestionably  of  Jewish  blood,"  lent  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  the  money  for  Columbus'  expedition  of 
discovery ;  and  to  the  one  headed  "  Jewish  Humour,"  to 
be  rewarded  by  about  the  same  quantity  of  jokes  from 
Jewish  newspapers. 

But  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
matter  possesses  much  interest.  The  main  position,  to 
which  ho  returns  again  and  again,  is  that  the  Jewish 
race  are  "  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  numbers, 
in  wealth,"  and  so  on,  so  fast  that  the  nations  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  will  soon  rise  upon  them  and  cast  them 
forth.  Then,  he  says,  they  will  come  to  England,  who 
alone  knows  no  distinctions  among  her  immigrants,  with 
the  dire  result  of  "  the  press  being  captured  as  it  has  been 
captured  on  the  Continent,  and  the  national  life  stifled  by 
the  substitution  of  material  aims  for  those  which,  however 
faultily,  have  formed  the  unselfish  and  imperial  objects  of 
the  Englishmen  who  have  made  the  Empire."  To  avert 
these  evils  but  one  remedy  is,  he  thinks,  possible.  Turkish 
Armenia,  which  he  describes  somewhat  vaguely  as  lying 
"  between  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,"  has 
been  depopulated  by  Turkish  massacres,  and  is  now  "  avail- 
able for  resettlement."  The  Jews  of  Poland  and  the 
Eussian  Pale  should  be  dumped  there  on  "  the  break-up  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  " — an  event  which  he  seems  to  con- 
sider imminent.  By  this  means  the  flow  of  pauper  immi- 
grants into  Europe  would  be  cut  off,  and  we  should  be 
saved  from  a  massacre  which  would  throw  back  civilisation 
for  a  hundred  years.  For  it  is  by  no  means  all  Jews  to 
whose  presence  among  us  Mr.  White  objects.  The  rich 
Jews,  or  "  Jewish  aristocracy,"  are,  in  his  opinion,  worthy 
of  all  praise.  They  differ,  he  says,  from  their  Christian 
peers  "by  more  strenuous  and  uniform  patriotism,  by  more 
systematic  and  larger  benevolence,  by  quickness  and  by  a 
nimbleness  and  rapidity  of  intellect,  and  sensitiveness  to 
public  opinion  [!],  which  is  not  a  common  characteristic  of 
nobles  of  recent  creation."  Moreover,  they  intermarry  with 
Christians,  and  will,  therefore,  in  time  become  absorbed 
like  the  Huguenots  and  other  immigrants,  whom  we  have 
welcomed  with  good  results.  Then  there  is  the  professional 
class,  "the  higl.ly-educated  and  Anglicised  Hebrew,  who 
has  practically  relinquished  his  faith  without  abandoning 
his  racial  characteristics."  Although  he  will  not  allow  his 
daughters  to  intermarry  with  Englishmen,  he  is  too  valu- 
able a  citiiten  to  be  spared.    The  pauper  Jew  immigrant  is. 


as  we  have  seen,  to  be  restrained  from  immigration,  but 
there  remains  the  unlovable  trading  class,  nearly  always 
belonging  to  the  Ashkenazim,  or  German  -  speaking 
variety  of  Jew,  who  will  neither  intermarry  with  the 
English,  provide  for  his  own  poor,  nor  comport  him- 
self like  a  decent  citizen.  "This,"  says  Mr.  White, 
"is  the  class  which  is  the  cause  of  coming  danger;  and 
the  peril  arises,  not  from  their  enjoyment  of  life,  nor 
from  their  capture  of  the  good  things  that  are  going,  but 
from  their  hide-bound  refusal  to  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  accept  the  privileges  of  money-making." 
It  seems  impossible  that  England  should  longer  warm 
these  vipers  in  her  bosom,  and  yet  Mr.  White  makes  no 
distinct  proposal  for  their  removal.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
intended  to  be  taken  to  Armenia,  but  they  are  mostly  well 
off — the  fact  that  "  they  fill  the  stalls  of  every  fashionable 
theatre,  occupy  the  best  rooms  at  the  best  hotels,"  and  the 
like,  is  dwelt  upon  with  much  emphasis — and  will,  there- 
fore, hardly  fall  under  Mr.  White's  proposed  legislation 
against  alien  paupers.  We  can,  therefore,  only  suppose 
that  they  are  to  be  expatriated  by  what  Mr.  White's 
Eussian  acquaintances  would  call  "  administrative  order," 
or,  in  other  words,  by  the  scruff  of  their  necks. 

This  is  a  pretty  sweeping  programme,  and,  before  it  is 
adopted,  it  may  be  well  to  see  whether  there  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  said  against  it.  And  here  we  luckily  need 
hardly  go  beyond  the  pages  of  Mr.  White's  book.  "  You 
are  a  most  polite  disputant,"  says  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  to 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  "  for  every  third  word  you  say  is  on  my 
side  of  the  question."  And  so  it  is  with  Mr.  White. 
The  Jews  are  increasing  on  us  hand-over-hand,  he  says 
in  effect.  Yet  he  teUs  us  that  the  Jews  in  England 
number  "probably  not  more  than  120,000  or  130,000," 
a  fig^ire  which  he  afterwards  reduces,  without  reason 
given,  to  less  than  100,000.  Their  wealth  is  enormous  is 
another  of  his  arguments  ;  and  is  met  by  his  own  assertion 
that  four-fifths  of  "  the  Hebrew  population  of  the  world 
drag  out  an  existence  of  tribulation  and  anguish "  in 
abject  poverty.  Their  children  are,  he  says,  "  astonishingly 
clever,"  the  Jew  has  obtained  "  intellectual  pre-eminence  " 
in  the  professions,  and  they  acquire  wealth  by  "superior 
sharpness  over  the  native-bom  " ;  and  then  we  find  him 
giving  in  full  Lord  Eothschild's  letter  to  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Jews'  Free  School  at  Spitalfields,  warning 
them  that  the  diligent  attendance  at  the  Chedorim,  or 
Hebrew  schools,  was  enfeebling  the  minds  of  their 
children,  and  his  own  remark  that  "  over  the  Yankee  of 
the  Eastern  States,  the  Auvergnat,  the  Scotchman,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Greek  mercantile  community,"  the  Jew 
has  no  pre  -  eminence  of  astuteness.  Lastly,  against 
his  statements  that  Jews  cannot  be  turned  from  their 
faith,  we  have  his  quotations  that  "  2.50  Jews,  or  the  sons 
of  such,"  are  ordained  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  that  "Jewish  baptisms  are  of  very  f  reciuent  occurrence 
in  these  days " ;  while  his  frequent  allegation  of  the 
"  solidarity "  of  the  Jewish  people  is  countered  by  his 
regret  that  at  the  very  time  when  Eussia  was  sweej^ing 
the  lower  class  of  Jews  into  ghettos  under  circumstances  of 
hideous  cruelty,  the  richer  Jews  were  engaged  in  raising 
the  successive  loans  without  which  Eussia  must  soon  have 
become  bankrupt.  We  really  need  go  no  further  to  see 
the  utter  baselessness  of  the  case  which  Mr.  White  would 
set  up. 

As  it  is  probable  that  this  book  will  be  followed 
by  others  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  either  from  the 
Semite  or  the  anti-Semite  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
as  well  here  to  state  a  few  plain  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  the  fact  that  Israel  is  the  sort  of  monster 
which  her  foolish  enemies  and  some  of  hor  even 
more  foolish  friends  would  make  out,  so  prolific  that 
her  sons  would  soon,  if  allowed  to  increase  unchecked, 
outnumber  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and  of  such 
transcendent  abilities  that  the  whole  earth  must  soon 
belong  to  her  ?    We  have  no  figures  that  will  enable  us  to 
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estimate  accurately  the  numbers  of  the  nation  before  its 
dispersion  by  tlie  Komans,  except  the  remark  of  Josephus 
that  1,100,000  perislied  in  the  war  witli  Titus  {BM.  VI. 
ix.  3).  This  18  probably  a  gross  exaggeration ;  but 
if  -we  take  into  account  the  numbers  who  were  after- 
wards killed  in  the  two  years'  war  with  Hadrian  (still 
called  the  War  of  Extermination),  we  may  guess  that  a 
million  Jews  really  die<l  at  the  hands  of  the  Eomans.  But 
the  latter  did  not  kill  women  and  children,  regarding  them 
rather  as  valuable  property,  and  on  the  usual  calculation 
this  would  give  a  total  for  the  whole  nation  of  six  million 
souls.  These  were  the  descendants  of  those  who  returned 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity;  but  it  was  only  the  fanatics, 
the  clergy,  and  the  paupers  of  the  nation  who  did  so 
return.  The  prosperous  Jewish  bankers  and  merchants 
remained  with  their  dependents  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Persian  kings,  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  Sephardim, 
or  Jews  of  the  Peninsula,  are  probablj'  descended.  If  we 
consider  that  they  were  etjual  in  number  to  those  of  the 
Western  Dispersion,  wo  shall  find  that  the  Jewish  sub- 
jects of  the  two  Empires  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  must 
have  numbered  twelve  million  souls,  while  now,  according 
to  Wkitaker^s  Alinanach,  there  are  not  more  than  seven 
million  in  the  whole  world.  Since  the  War  of  Extermina- 
tion, too,  they  have  been  at  peace,  while  the  non-Jewish 
nations  have  endured  constant  wars,  and  have  yet  doubled 
their  populations  many  times  over.  Where,  then,  is  the 
evidence  of  their  increase  ? 

Nor  will  the  legend  of  the  mental  superiority  of  the 
Jews  over  their  neighbours  hold  water  for  a  moment  when 
seriously  examined.  Few  will  dispute  in  these  days  that 
a  sound  body  is  necessary  to  a  sound  mind.  Yet  Dr. 
Jacobs,  in  1886,  proved  before  the  Anthropological  Institute 
(S.  A.  I.  XV.  267)  that  the  modem  Jews  of  all  ages  contri- 
buted more  insane,  deaf-mute,  and  blind  persons  than 
their  neighbours  to  the  common  stock,  and  that  their 
mortality,  after  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  was  also  greater. 
Individual  cases,  of  course,  prove  nothing,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  average  intellectual  power  of  the  Jew, 
like  that  of  other  Semites,  is  low  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  Aryan,  or  perhaps  even  of  the  Mongol  races.  The 
absolute  incapacity  which  they  have  shown  throughout 
their  history  to  maintain  for  more  than  a  very  short  period 
of  time  any  form  of  self-government  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  proof  of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
always  been  willing,  as  the  late  Leroy-Beaulieu  said  (we 
owe  Mr.  White  the  quotation),  to  amalgamate  with  any 
nation  which  gives  them  the  chance  ;  and  when  the  effect 
of  religious  animosities  has  died  away,  they  will  probably 
be  absorbed  by  the  nations  among  whom  they  live,  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  both  parties.  From  all  which  facts  it 
results  that  the  anti-Semitic  scare  is  a  bugbear  which  will 
some  day  follow  the  fear  of  witchcraft  and  the  dread  of 
the  end  of  the  world  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  follies. 


Goethe. 

He  took  the  suffering  human  race, 

He  read  each  wound,  each  weakness  clear ; 

And  struck  his  finger  on  the  place, 

And  said  :  Thou  aileat  here,  mid  here  ! 

He  looked  on  Europe's  dying  hovr 

Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power ; 

His  eye  plunged  down  the  weltering  strife, 

The  turmoil  of  expiring  life — 

He  said  :   Tlie  iitd  is  evtryivherc, 

Art  still  hat  truth,  take,  re/age  there  ! 

And  he  was  happy,  if  to  know 

Causes  of  things,  and  far  below 

His  feet  to  see  the  lurid  flow 

Of  terror,  and  insane  distress, 

And  headlong  fate,  be  happiness. 

Mattuew  Arnold. 


"Thkv  call  me  muster,  but  continue  to  follow  their  own 
u-'ses." — GoETOE. 


History  in  Homespun. 

Letters  Received  by  tho  East  India  Company.  Vol.  IH.  : 
1616.  Edited  by  William  Foster,  B.A.  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.) 

We  have  every  respect  for  the  dignity  of  formal  history. 
But  for  our  own  reading  the  sting  is  less  in  Gardiner  or 
Macaulay  than  in  those  documents,  artless  and  unadorned, 
which,  written  with  no  eye  on  posterity,  show  history  in 
the  making.  The  letters  now  before  us  are  records  of  the 
early  struggles  and  successes  of  the  East  India  Company. 
They  are  mainly  reports  sent  by  the  factors  in  India  and 
the  isles  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  the  Company  in  London. 
In  1615  the  charter  had  been  held  for  sixteen  years. 
Settling  first  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  adventurers  had 
made  their  way  to  Surat  upon  the  mainland.  The 
Portuguese  had  protested  against  this  invasion  of  a 
profitable  monopoly,  and  had  taken  their  licking  at  Swally 
Eoad.  Now  it  became  a  question  of  maintaining  the 
commercial  position  by  every  possible  means.  One  of  the 
factors — William  Edwards — was  despatched  inland  to  visit 
the  Great  Mogul,  Jahangir,  at  Ajmere,  and  sue  for  his 
favour.  Others  made  haste  to  write  to  the  Company, 
detailing  the  qualities  of  goods  which  in  their  experience 
found  the  most  ready  market  among  the  natives,  and 
requesting  the  necessary  consignments.  Thus,  Thomas 
Elkington  writes : 

Commodities  fitting  to  be  sent  for  this  place  yearly  will 
be  some  200  cloths,  the  most  part  stametts  and  Venice 
reds,  the  rest  yellows,  popinjays,  grass  greens,  and  pink 
colours ;  but  for  other  colours  by  no  means  to  send  any. 
.  .  .  SworJ-blades,  broad  and  crooked,  with  thick  backs, 
and  such  as  will  bow  and  not  stand,  but  no  straight. 
Coral  in  round  or  long  beads  and  branches ;  great  vent 
for  it  here,  and  will  turn  to  great  profit,  whereof  may  it 
please  your  Worships  with  the  first  to  send  what  quantity 
you  can  procure  of  any  of  the  sorts,  especially  round  beads 
and  branches,  with  some  amber  beads  and  amber  uu- 
wrought ;  fair  emeralds  and  pearls  hkewise  well  requested, 
with  some  crimson-coloured  velvets  and  satins  of  the  best. 
Any  other  commodity  that  our  land  affordeth  I  cannot 
perceive  to  be  here  requested. 

William  Edwards  sends  very  similar  advice  from  Ajmere : 
"  I  wish  that  you  send  no  sad  colours  of  any  sorts  except 
grass-green,  for  they  delight  altogether  in  light  colours, 
and  if  you  hold  to  those  colours  now  sent,  I  think  you  shall 
not  err  therein."  Divers  commodities  which  would  not 
sell  had  nevertheless  a  value  as  presents.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, were  "  comb-cases,  black  looking-glasses,  cases  of 
bottles,  pictures,  knives,  spectacles,  burning-glasses,  &c." 

Some  five  or  six  white  beaver  hats,  with  the  brims  some- 
what broad,  would  be  well  accepted  ;  as  many  cushionets, 
such  as  are  used  in  London  by  women  to  work  upon,  with 
their  boxes  well  set  forth ;  some  pillow  sweet-bag,  or 
other  like  thing  of  the  rockwork  .used  lately  in  England, 
and  now  out  of  fashion,  and  therefore  may  be  had  good 
cheap,  give  good  content. 

The  factors  had  to  be  liberal  of  presents  both  to  the 
Mogul  and  to  his  grandees.  "  We  are  to  buy  their 
loves  with  our  moneys."  The  great  success  was  scored 
by  a  young  mastiff  which  Edwards  took  to  the  Mogul. 
A  leopard  was  brought  to  make  trial  of  it,  "  which  the 
dog  80  pinched  that  few  hours  after  the  leopard  died." 
Also "  it  outdid  some  Persian  dogs  in  a  boar-fight,  and 
altogether  the  Mogul  was  so  pleased  that  he  said  "  that 
a  rich  jewel  would  not  have  more  contented  him."  On 
the  other  hand  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  Mogul  painted  in 
England  turned  out,  not  unnaturally,  so  unlike  that  it 
could  not  be  presented.  Complaints  to  the  Company  as  to 
the  bad  quality  of  the  goods  sent  out,  and  of  the  ship  equip- 
ment provided  for  the  factors,  are  not  uncommon. 

The  baftas  you  sent  in  the  Osiaiider  are  the  most  part  of 

them  so  spotted,  stained,  and  some  rotten,  that  they  will 

-  never  yield  the  price  they  are  rated  at,  and  of  force  they 
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must  be  so  before  they  were  put  aboard,  for  that  the  papers 
are  fair  without  and  the  goods  rotten  within.  As  also 
the  parcel  of  wax  is  so  bad  that  no  man  will  look  at  it. 

The  cloth  sent  by  the  Dragon  was  ' '  not  very  well  con- 
ditioned "  ;  sword-blades  were  "  neither  good  nor  well- 
fashioned  "  ;  a  case  of  knives  had  bad  blades ;  the  masters 
of  the  ships  neglected  a  consignment  of  mastiffs,  and  they 
died.  Worst  of  all,  the  workmanship  of  the  vessels  proved 
gravely  defective. 

In  the  night  and  in  a  stiff  gale  of  wind  the  Oift  her  long 
boat  brake  from  her  stern,  and  with  her  the  joUywatt, 
and  were  both  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  stem 
of  the  long  boat  breaking  short  off  by  reason  of  bad  and 
sappy  timber  whereof  it  was  made  and  bad  workmanship, 
wherein  generally  your  lordships  are  much  abused  in  all 
your  provisions  by  such  workmen  as  you  employ,  to  the 
hazard  of  all,  shuffling  up  their  work  iu  such  manner,  in 
hope  of  never  hearing  mor«  of  it  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  the  voyage,  as  is  lamentable  to  see  men  to  be  so  respect- 
less  of  the  safety  of  such  a  voyager  and  men's  lives,  and 
all  for  some  private  gain  of  their  own ;  being  thought  the 
Hector's  foremast  was  defective  before  it  was  set  in. 

Apart  from  these  picturesque  details  of  Jacobean 
merchant  adventure,  the  letters  contain  some  elements  of 
humour  in  the  bickerings  and  discomforts  of  the  factors 
themselves.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  certain  egregious 
Samuel  Juxon,  who  appears  on  the  scene  with  a  stilted 
epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  which  he  acknowledges  his 
"imbecility"  in  "marine  discourses,"  and  fears  "that my 
rustical  discourse  should  in  no  wise  be  answerable  to  him 
that  writeth  to  least  effect,  or  that  the  splendent  and  copious 
advice  of  others  may  darken  and  obscure  my  slender  and 
insigniiicant  methods."  One  can  hardly  be  surprised  that 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  curtly  endorses  the  letter,  "Of  no 
moment  at  all."  The  next  we  hear  of  Samuel  Juxon  is 
that  he  takes  part  in  a  violent  quarrel  between  Mr.  John 
Oxwicke  and  other  factors  on  board  the  Hector,  and  declares 
"  that  John  Oxwicke  abused  me  by  most  base  and  vile 
words  and  struck  me  twice  or  thrice  on  the  face  until  the 
blood  gashed  out  of  my  nostrils,  and  challenged  me  the 
field,  in  the  presence  of  Edmond  Aspenall  and  Eobert 
Johnson."  Shortly  tifterwards  Samuel  Juxon's  brief  and 
stormy  career  as  a  factor  closed,  for  the  "  flux "  or 
dysentery  carried  him  off  in  fourteen  days. 

The  majority  of  the  Company's  correspondents  are 
business  men  of  no  great  standing  or  education.  A  new 
note  is,  however,  struck  in  161.5  by  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  Sir  Thomas  Eoe.  The  factors  soon  saw  the 
desirability  of  having  the  interests  of  England  represented 
at  the  coiirt  of  the  Mog^  by  someone  of  greater  weight 
and  significance  than  themselves.  "  A  lieger  here,"  writes 
one  of  them,  "  of  necessity  you  must  keep  for  redressing 
of  wrongs,  otherwise  we  must  be  subject  to  many  incon- 
veniences in  our  affairs,  and  him  to  be  a  scholar  of  good 
understanding  and  presence,  for  such  a  one  will  be  much 
respected  here."  Consequently,  in  161.5,  Sir  Thomas  Eoe 
was  sent  out  as  a  special  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
King  James  to  that  of  the  Mogul.  Nor  could  a  better 
choice  have  been  made.  A  scholar,  traveller,  statesman, 
and  man  of  business,  Eoe  maintained  the  better  Elizabethan 
traditions  in  the  midst  of  the  Jacobean  decadence.  He 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  John  Donne  and  of  Ben  Jonson, 
both  of  whom  addressed  poems  to  him.  Eoe  arrived  on 
the  scene  in  India  about  September,  and  his  vigorous 
diplomacy  soon  triumphed  over  the  difficulties  before  him. 
His  despatches  are  models  of  dignity  and  incisiveness. 
Here  is  an  example,  from  a  protest  sent  to  the  discourteous 
and  unfriendly  Governor  of  Surat : 

The  iojurieg  you  have  offered  me,  contrary  to  the  faith 
given  by  your  King,  to  all  civility  and  law  of  nations, 
Vjeing  a  free  Ambassador,  atid  contrary  to  your  own  honour 
and  promise,  forceth  me  to  send  you  word  I  am  resolved 
not  to  endure  it.  I  come  hither  not  to  beg,  nor  do  nor 
suffer  injury.  I  serve  a  King  that  is  able  to  revenge 
whatsoever  is  dared  to  be  done  against  his  subjects.     I 


come  under  assurance  of  the  Great  Mogul's  firma  and 
letters  sent  unto  the  King  of  England,  my  master,  promising 
all  love  and  friendship  to  him  ;  and  therefore  I  am  con- 
fident that  no  man  dare  presume  to  wrong  me.  ...  I  am 
sorry  for  nothing  but  that  ever  I  vouchsafed  to  seud  you 
any  remembrance  of  me,  of  whom  in  love  you  might  have 
received  anything,  but  by  this  course,  of  me,  nor  my 
nation,  I  am  resolved  you  sball  never  get  one  pice  ;  assuring 
you  I  am  better  resolved  to  die  upon  an  enemy  than  to 
flatter  him,  and  for  such  I  give  you  notice  to  take  me  until 
your  master  hath  done  me  justice. 

The  full  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  Eoe's  mission  is  con- 
tained in  a  Journal  of  his  own.  This  has  just  been 
re-edited,  together  with  the  letters  and  other  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject,  by  the  editor  of  the  present 
volume,  Mr.  Foster ;  and  should  give  Eoe  his  rightful 
place  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Empire.  A  touch  o£ 
comedy  is  added  by  the  pranks  of  a  page  of  the  ambassa- 
dor's, who  was  left  behind  sick  at  Surat  while  his  master 
went  up  to  Ajmere,  and  on  his  recovery  caused  trouble 
between  the  factors  and  the  natives  by  his  insolent 
demeanour.  He  made  wanton  advances  to  the  wives  of 
respectable  Banyans,  beat  the  "  peons,"  and  outraged  the 
sentiment  of  caste  by  running  into  the  houses  and  "putting 
his  hands  into  their  pots  of  meat  and  drink  of  purpose  to 
anger  them."  A  very  recognisable  type  of  Anglo-Indian 
'Arry  ! 

The  editing  of  the  volume  is  unexceptionable,  and  Mr. 
Foster's  notes  are  always  helpful  and  entertaining.  In 
one  of  them  he  tells  the  sad  story  of  the  Souldanian  Coree 
who  was  brought  home  to  England  by  Captain  Towerson, 
who  kidnapped  him  at  the  Cape.  He  was  lodged  in  Sir 
Thomas  Smith's  house,  where 

he  had  to  his  good  entertaimneut  made  for  him  a  chain 
of  bright  brass,  an  armour,  breast,  back  and  head-piece, 
with  a  buckler,  all  of  brass,  his  beloved  metal ;  yet  all  this 
contented  him  not,  for  never  any  seemed  to  be  more 
weary  of  ill-usage  than  he  was  of  courtesies  ;  none  ever 
more  desirous  to  return  home  to  his  country  than  he  ;  for 
when  he  had  learned  a  little  of  our  language  he  would 
daily  lie  upon  the  ground,  and  cry  very  often  thus  in 
broken  English :  Caree  home  go,  Souldania  go,  home  go. 
And  not  long  after,  when  he  had  his  desire  and  was  re- 
turned home,  he  had  no  sooner  set  footing  on  his  own 
shore  but  presently  he  threw  away  his  cloathes,  his  linen, 
with  all  other  covering,  and  got  his  sheep-skins  upon  his 
back,  guts  about  his  neck,  and  such  a  perfum'd  cap  as 
before  we  named  upon  his  head ;  by  whom  that  proverb 
mentioned  2  Peter  2,  v.  22,  was  literally  fulfilled  :  cam's 
ad  vomitum. 
And  this  is  the  pathos  of  empire. 


The  New  Topography. 

Toledo :   the  Story  of  an   Old  Spanish  Capital.     By  Hannah 
Lynch.     (Dent  &  Co.     48.  6d.  net.) 

A  NEW  literature  of  topography  is  springing  up — a  litera- 
ture which  is  concerned  more  with  the  spirit  of  a  place  than 
with  its  form.  The  old  topographers  came  with  rule  and 
schedule.  Even  Defoe,  whose  love  of  place  was  as  near  to 
a  passion  as  anything  in  his  nature,  saw  only  the  actualities 
of  a  town,  its  houses,  shops,  inns,  trade,  and  customs. 
These  he  examined  and  described  with  gusto ;  and  so,  with 
less  genius.  Pennant  worked,  and  Grose,  and  a  whole 
school  of  writers  whose  methods  survive  in  the  ordinary 
guide-book.  Your  new  topographer  is  different.  The 
first  thing  he  does  on  arriving  in  a  place  is  to  throw  himself 
on  his  back  and  dream.  He  postpones  all  minor  inquiry 
until  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  his  surroundings.  He 
thinks  less  of  the  place  than  of  the  human  spirit  which 
has  passed  into  it ;  he  is  solicitous  to  find  not  a  description, 
but  a  metaphor.  In  the  first  sentence  of  her  book  Miss 
Lynch  speaks  of  the  "  legendary  still  visage  of  Toledo." 
And  presently  you  find  her  quoting  the  intensely  modern 
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words  of  M.  Maurice  Barres :  "  It  is  loss  a  town,  a  noisy 
affair  yielding  to  the  commodities  of  life,  than  a  significant 
spot  for  the  soul,  ...  an  image  of  exaltation  in  solitude, 
a  cry  in  the  desert."  In  the  new  topography,  as  we  may 
call  it,  line  and  measurement,  epitaph  and  in8crii)tion, 
orderly  se<iuence  of  statements  are  not  wanting,  but  they 
are  servants  to  the  early  and  intuitive  comprehension  of 
the  soul. 

This  methotl  lifts  topography  to  a  liigher  notch  in  the 
literary  scale.  Books  about  places  have  always  depended 
for  their  charm  on  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  per- 
sonality brought  to  bear  on  stocks  and  stones.  But  now 
the  personality  is  to  go  farther  :  it  is  to  see  that  the 
stocks  and  stones  have  accumulated  a  soul,  that  the  river 
heaves  with  its  own  memories,  and  tliat  the  trees  preserve 
an  undying  whisper  of  tradition.  So  there  will  be  two 
personalities  instead  of  one,  and  deep  may  call  unto  deep. 

Miss  Ijynch  is  sealed  of  this  new  school,  and  we  may 
say  at  once  that  her  Toledo  is  a  charming  book.  In  spite 
of  her  resolve  to  show  us  the  heart  of  Toledo,  we  have 
here  presented  no  city  of  a  nebulous  fancy,  or  a  poetic 
wish.  Toledo,  throned  among  her  rocks  above  the 
dead  Tagns,  with  her  air  of  surly  pride  and  venerable 
feudality,  has  to  be  accounted  for  by  patient  procession 
of  fact  and  detail.  The  vague  memory  of  Celtic  shep- 
herds watering  their  flocks  along  the  Tagus ;  the  faint 
finger-mark  that  indicates  Rome's  half -mastery  of  the  city 
of  the  rocks ;  the  dim  days  of  early  faith,  and  the  stubborn 
Toledan  Councils  that  hurled  down  decrees  and  bans  in 
defiance  of  the  Pope ;  the  short  Gothic  dynasty  lit  up  by 
the  deeds  of  Wamba  and  Rodrigo — Rodrigo  who  invited 
all  the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  his  inaugural  tourney  ;  then 
the  Moslem  era,  when  Toledo  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and 
struggled,  and  fell,  and  rose  again  in  sickening  conflict, 
but  accepted  the  Moorish  arch,  and  many  a  divine  ara- 
besque and  patio,  and  noble  bridges  and  delicious  gardens  : 
through  all  these  periods,  with  their  dim  and  intricate 
associations,  Miss  Lynch  takes  us  with  a  verve  and  a 
loyalty  to  her  main  idea  which  win  her  pages  from  any- 
thing like  tedium. 

Still,  we  are  not  ungrateful  when  we  are  permitted  to 
walk  in  the  Toledo  of  to-day,  and  apply  its  history  to  its 
appearance.  Unfortunately  the  fierce  element  in  Toledan 
character  has  declined  into  rapacity  and  shameless 
beggary : 

Other  Spanish  towns  are  proud  and  noble  in  their  decay ; 
Toledo  is,  unhappily,  degraded  and  brutalised.  She  has  no 
commerce,  no  stir,  no  money.  She  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world,  except  through  the  travellers 
who  briefly  pass  her  way,  and  upon  whose  exploitation  she 
lives.  She  has  no  standard  of  civilisation.  Her  object  is 
to  make  every  foreigner  pay  for  every  step  he  takes  along 
her  rude  and  inhospitable  pavements.  The  people  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  make  a  good  impression,  no  pride  in  the 
hope  that  the  stranger  shall  go  away  and  speak  them  fair 
in  remote  parts.  They  neither  want  his  good  opinion  nor 
his  sympathy ;  but  they  want  as  much  of  his  money  as 
they  can  get.  The  ill-will  is  general.  Canons,  citizens, 
sacristans,  guides,  interpreters — all  appear  to  be  in  a  secret 
league  to  multii)ly  difficulties  and  exact  tips.  Only  the 
comniou  women,  all  over  Spain  the  .cream  of  the  race, 
retain  something  of  Spanish  good-natiire  and  courtesy. 

However,  the  traveller  who  is  weary  of  jiarting  with  his 
coppers  may  taste  revenge  by  watching  the  Toledana 
raking  the  Tagus  for  gold  that  never  comes.  Miss 
Lynch's  picture  of  the  dead  river  and  the  gold-seekers  is 
striking : 

The  most  witching  element  in  the  enchantment  of  this 
river  is  its  stillness,  its  unfathomable,  unbroken  quietude. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  navigable  as  far  as  Toledo, 
but  the  mills  upon  its  bank  are  now  for  ever  silent ;  no 
traffic  has  deflowered  its  legendary  charms ;  neither  boat 
nor  barge  cuts  a  way  along  its  inactive  waters.  In  an  age 
when  every  resource  of  natuns  is  feverishly  applied  to  the 
service  of  commerce  or  luxury,  there  is  something  majestic 
in  such  uselessness.     When  the  wherry  that  plies  sleepily 


from  bink  to  bank  floats  into  view,  the  sight  is  a  positive 
shock  of  artistic  sensibiUties.  It  seems  an  idle  desecration. 
Only  the  gold-seekers — -symbol  of  eternal  illusion,  ever 
nourished  and  ever  elusive  to  the  grasp  of  man,  who  builds 
fresh  illusions  of  the  ashes  of  past  deceptions — may  con- 
tinue to  trouble  its  v.-ild  and  untamed  depths.  So  from 
time  to  time  these  children  of  tradition,  believing  in  the 
tale  of  its  golden  sands,  go  down  to  the  reedy  banks,  after 
an  inundation,  with  sifters,  and  industriously  gather  up 
the  sand  the  river  has  flung  from  its  bottom.  They  pour 
water  over  it,  shake  it  well,  and  then  hungrily  examine 
the  grains  that  remain,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  gold. 
Before  Ponz's  time  the  dean  of  the  Church  of  the  Infantas 
was  said  to  possess  a  piece  of  gold  cast  up  by  the  Tagus, 
and  the  complaint  then  was  that  many  another  piece  had 
been  carelessly  broken  and  scattered  by  the  silversmiths. 
But  Ponz  doubts  the  golden  legend  even  so  early  as  the 
last  century.  To  explain  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
river  had  at  different  times  cast  up  treasure,  he  assumes 
that  in  each  reversal  and  exodus  of  the  race  brought 
about  by  the  evolution  of  Toledo's  history — Roman,  Gothic, 
Moorish,  Hebrew,  and  Christian — the  fugitives  had  the 
habit  of  burying  near  the  river  treasure  in  provision  for 
the  expected  return.  Even  this  is  no  supposition  to  be 
scorned,  and  adds  to  the  romantic  interest  of  the  deserted 
Tagus. 

The  street  scenery  of  Toledo  has  the  same  note  of  dead- 
nesB,  the  present  fluttering  like  scant  rags  over  the  past : 

Streets  so  narrow  that  hand  may  touch  hand  from  either 
side,  and  soft  converse  be  held  through  opposite  windows  ; 
so  rounded  that  an  enemy  advancing  might  fall  upon  you 
unperceived.  How  many  lovely  fa<,'ades,  alas  I  eaten 
away,  a  sullen,  magnificent  protest  against  modem  times, 
with  divine  arches  showing  here  and  there  through  miser- 
able plaster  !  Everywhere  Moorish  faience,  and  curious 
Toledan  doors  in  Arabian  or  Gothic  porches,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  doors  of  palaces  in  fairyland,  ornamented 
with  huge  carved  iron  nails.  And  when  the  doors  stand 
open,  glimpses  of  bright,  clean  patios,  with  their  gleaming 
bands  of  azulfjos,  their  centre  well,  and  little  stunted  trees. 
All  so  dull,  so  stUI,  so  silent. 

A  complaint,  and  we  have  done.  Miss  Lynch's  account 
of  the  old  Toledo  sword-making  is  very  meagre  :  it  fills  one 
page.  Considering  that  the  general  reader  associates 
Toledo  with  little  else  than  the  steel  blades  with  which 
it  armed  the  knights  of  Europe,  Miss  Lynch  might,  we 
think,  have  condescended  to  him  more  in  this  matter. 
There  is  no  lack  of  information  on  the  subject,  and  it 
would  have  served  Miss  Lynch's  turn  to  have  explored  it : 
for  what  is  more  pathetic  than  the  pretence  which  is  still 
made  of  keeping  up  the  old  craft?  The  tinkle  of  dis- 
couraged anvils,  that  will  not  cease  and  cannot  triumph, 
is  Toledo's  voice  to-day. 


A  Mighty  Hunter. 

After  Big  Game   in  Central  Africa.      By  Edouard   Foa. 
Translated  by  Frederic  Lees.     (A.  &  C.  Black.     21?.) 

Tins  chronicle  of  sport  is  relieved  and  elevated  by  a  g^eat 
deal  of  keen  observation.  If  this  were  not  so,  many 
readers  might  find  it  difficult  to  stomach  the  long  tale  of 
slaughter.  Between  August,  1894,  and  November,  1897, 
M.  Foa  shot  488  head  of  big  game  and  520  head  of  small 
game ;  he  snared,  trapped,  or  netted  1 92  animals ; 
poisoned  four ;  and  captured  twenty-four  animals  alive. 
As  will  be  surmised,  M.  Foa  is  an  old  hand.  For  the  last 
fourteen  years  he  has  travelled  incessantly  in  Africa,  hunt- 
ing, exploring,  observing ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  record 
of  sport  he  has  published.  The  Foa  expedition,  of  which 
this  book  gives  the  sporting  side,  started  from  the  Zambesi 
in  August,  1894,  to  cross  Africa.  M.  Foa  had  a  mission 
from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  it  is  clear 
from  Mr.  Lee's  statements  that  he  did  an  immense  amount 
of  scientific  work  and  collected  specimens  with  industry 
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and  acumen  for  the  Paris  Museum.  The  grande  medaille 
(Tor  was  awarded  him  for  these  results  by  the  Paris 
Geographical  Society ;  and  M.  Foii  is  preparing  a  separate 
and  larger  book  dealing  with  the  general  results  of  his 
journey. 

Here  we  pass  from  Mr.  Lee's  introduction  to  a  frank 
and  curiously  French  chronicle  of  shooting.  M.  Foa 
appears  to  be  a  thorough  sportsman,  but  he  recounts 
his  exploits  with  the  fervour  and  fancy  of  a  Frenchman. 
He  adopts  the  dramatic  present  tense  on  almost  all 
occasions,  and  when  this  is  not  enough  he  showers  dots 
among  his  words,  and  seems  to  pant  as  he  narrates  the 
tale  of  thrilling  danger  or  escape.  As  a  specimen  of 
M.  Foa's  more  excited  manner,  take  his  description  of 
his  really  narrow  escape  from  a  gigantic  wounded 
elephant.  He  and  his  native  hunters  had  encountered 
a  small  herd  of  elephants,  and  in  the  end  they  killed 
four.  But  not  before  one  of  the  animals  had  nearly 
avenged  his  race.  A  cry  of  rage  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  a  "  shrill  trumpet-blast  similar  to  the  shriek  of  a 
siren,"  and  the  black  mass  "  bursts  like  a  locomotive  from 
the  thicket  we  are  skirting." 

Each  of  us  leap  aside  in  search  of  safety.  .  .  .  Kambonibe 
and  Tchegallo,  who  were  ahead,  make  off  to  the  left ; 
Tambarika  and  Eodzani  scamper  off  the  way  we  came ; 
Msiambiri  and  I  dash  straight  ahead  through  the  hole 
made  by  the  herd.  .  .  .  The  ground  trembles.  ...  A 
sinister  rustling  of  the  leaves,  a  breaking  of  branches, 
the  shriller  and  shriller  trumpet  blasts  tell  us  that  the 
elephant  is  behind,  and  overtaking  us.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  .  .  .  We  throw  down  our  heavy  rifles  so 
as  to  run  the  quicker. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  terror,  mingled  with 
rage,  which  fills  me  at  this  moment.  During  oirr  mad 
race  all  my  thoughts  are  summed  up  as  follows :  ' '  No 
rifle,  .  .  .  many  elephants  killed  with  impunity,  and  this 
is  the  hour  of  reckoning !  .  .  .  the  game  is  up,  ...  a 
rapid  vision  of  my  native  country."  .  .  .  That  is  all.  .  .  . 
And  now,  clenching  my  fists,  I  run  and  jump  in  a  supreme 
struggle  for  life.  .  .  .  Minutes  slip  by  and  seem  hours. 
Some  one,  whom  I  recognise  as  Msiambiri,  though  without 
seeing  him,  brushes  past  me.  .  .  .  Our  feet  pass  swiftly 
over  the  ground  ;  trees  upon  trees  flash  past.  .  .  .  Behind 
us  the  shnll  cries  stop,  but  on  our  heels  are  heavy  footsteps 
which  shake  the  ground  ;  a  powerful,  spasmodic  breathing 
is  heard ;  then,  warm  air  passes  over  my  shoulders  and 
neck.  .  .  .  Heavens!  it  is  its  tnmk.  .  .  .  "Tchitamba! 
tchitamba  I  "  (trunk),  murmurs  the  wretched  fellow  at  my 
side.  Ou  we  fly,  maddened  and  blinded,  bruising  ourselves 
in  grazing  trees,  insensible  either  to  thorns  which  tear  us 
or  to  branches  which  whip  oiu:  faces.  ...  It  is  useless ! 
...  I  shall  soon  grow  feeble  and  fall.  .  .  .  Then  I  hear, 
as  in  a  dream,  the  cry  "A  mala  I "  ("It  is  all  over"), 
uttered  in  despairing  accents,  and  I  see  a  body  rise  in  the 
air.  ...  I  am  alone.  .  .  .  The  noise  has  ceased.  ...  I 
continue  running  for  a  few  seconds  unconsciously,  but  the 
awakening  comes  ...  I  stop,  and  the  reality  stares  me 
in  the  face.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  am  saved  ;  but  the  other  is  dead! — 
and  through  my  fault.  .  .  .  Kemorse  and  regret  complete 
my  distraction.  ...  I  lean  against  a  tree,  faltering, 
overcome. 

After  this  it  is  pleasant  to  find  M.  Pod  in  his 
appendix  writing  generously  and  calmly  about  the 
elephant.  He  there  discusses  the  possibility  of  domesti- 
cating the  African  elephant,  and  he  has  the  candour  to 
admit  that  this  desirable  and  profitable  end  will  never  be 
gained  until  the  hunting  of  the  elephant  is  forbidden 
in  Central  Africa.  At  present  the  animals'  habits  are 
being  modified  by  the  everlasting  chase.  No  longer  do 
elephants  herd  calmly  in  grass  countries  and  among  the 
swamps  and  shelters  that  they  love.  Instead  they  are 
continually  on  the  move.  "  A  herd  here  to-day  will  be 
fifty  miles  away  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  will  be  some- 
where else.  Probably  you  will  never  see  it  again."  Under 
these  conditions  elephants  cannot  be  captured.  A  stray 
elephant  may  be  caught,  but  the  opportunity  to  create 
establishments  like  those  in  India  is  not  existent.     The 


elephant's  powers  of  travel  and  its  distinctive  character 
among  beasts  are  thus  touched  on  by  M.  Foil : 

The  elephant  has  only  one  enemy — man.  It  fears  none 
of  the  animals.  In  addition  to  intelligence  relatively 
superior  to  theirs,  it  possesses  strength,  size,  courage  if  need 
be,  and,  moreover,  a  sense  of  touch  more  delicate  than  that 
of  any  of  them,  even  the  monkey.  It  travels  everywhere, 
swims  like  an  amphibian  and  crosses  ravines  and  rivers, 
forests  and  thickets,  without  distinction.  Everything 
gives  way  before  it.  It  climbs  and  descends  hills  which 
one  would  think  inaccessible  to  it ;  it  crosses  whole  coun- 
tries in  a  night,  like  an  undisputed  master  in  his  vast 
domains ;  it  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  hiding  like  a 
mouse  despite  its  great  size,  and  noiselessly  disappearing 
like  an  unseizable  Proteus,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
hunter ;  finally,  if  its  life  is  spared,  it  is  ready  to  become 
once  more,  as  in  former  times  when  it  fought  by  his  side, 
the  ally,  the  friend,  the  servant,  and  the  protector  of  man. 
The  elephant  is  the  true  king  of  animals.  Compare  this 
noble  animal  with  the  useless  lion,  that  nocturnal  prowler 
at  the  mercy  of  a  pack  of  wolves. 

M.  Foil  admits  that  the  death-pangs  of  an  elephant  are 
enough  to  make  the  most  hardened  hunter  remorseful. 
"  Several  times  have  I  said  to  myself,  upon  seeing  these 
splendid  animals  suffer,  that  I  ought  to  place  my  rifle  in 
the  gun-rack  for  ever."  No  such  feelings  attend  the 
slaying  of  a  man-eating  lion,  a  fine  instance  of  which 
occurs  early  in  the  narrative.  A  couple  of  natives  came  to 
speak  to  M.  Foa  on  behalf  of  a  chief.  They  said  that  a  lion 
had  eaten  an  old  woman,  and  had  since  come  prowling  in 
search  of  another  meal.  M.  Foa  set  off  to  the  village, 
and,  on  the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  organise  a  hunt,  the  same  lion  appeared  and  carried  off 
a  boy  at  the  very  moment  when  he  cautiously  reached 
through  the  half-open  door  of  his  mother's  hut  to  take  up 
a  bundle  of  firewood.  An  immense  clamour  arose,  and 
the  mother  threw  herself  in  tears  at  the  Frenchman's  feet. 
At  daylight,  with  ten  natives,  M.  Foa  set  off  in  chase,  and 
very  soon  traces  of  the  lion  and  child  were  found.  At  last 
M.  Foa  was  in  this  position  :  he  could  see  the  tops  of  tall 
grass  swaying,  but  could  not  locate  the  hidden  lion. 
Kambombe  mounts  a  tree;  the  other  natives  take  up 
strategic  positions. 

Kambombe  gives  me  information  in  a  low  voice  from  his 
tree  :  "  He's  off.  .  .  .  No,  he  comes  this  way.  .  .  . 
He  stops  and  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  men.  .  .  .  He 
raises  his  mane.  .  .  .  Ah  !  he  comes  in  your  direction 
...  at  walking  pace.  .  .  .  He  is  going  to  pass  the  ant- 
hill. .  .  .  Ah !  if  you  were  here  !  .  .  .  How  well  I  see 
him.  .  .  .  He  looks  behind  him.  .  .  .  There  he  is !  there 
he  is !  .  .  .  Get  back  a  little  ;  get  back !  " 

One  can  understand  with  what  anxiety  I  hear  these 
words.  Following  his  advice,  I  retire  two  steps.  My  men 
are  behind  me  with  their  weapons  ready.  "  Only  fire  in 
case  of  necessity,"  I  tell  them.  ..."  Don't  hurry  yourself  " 
.  .   .  murmurs  Tambarika. 

The  rustling  grass  bends  forward,  then  opens  on  either 
side,  and  the  lion  walks  out  eight  yards  away  from  me, 
looking  behind  him,  engrossed  by  the  noise  of  the  voices. 
Upon  turning  his  head  he  sees  me  standing  motionless, 
shows  his  teeth,  and  snarls,  without  deviating  from  his 
path.  At  the  same  time  his  tail  rises,  he  flattens  his  ears, 
and  I  see  he  is  going  to  charge  at  the  very  moment  when, 
having  followed  him  with  my  rifle,  and  aiming  at  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  I  pull  the  trigger.  .  .  .  His  four  feet  give 
way  under  hiui,  and  he  falls  stone-dead  without  a  move- 
ment. [.  .  .]  At  the  camp  in  the  evening,  when  looking  at 
the  sky  sown  with  stars,  so  serene  and  calm,  I  was  still 
thinking  of  the  poor  uegress  over  there,  her  mother's  heart 
so  wrung,  and  I  asked  myself  how  many  such  unknown 
sorrows  there  are  each  day  in  the  universe. 

Turning  again  to  M.  Foil's  appendix,  we  find  an  in- 
teresting note  on  the  precise  behaviour  of  a  lion  when, 
as  in  the  above  case,  it  is  met  at  close  quarters  and  i  f 
provoked  to  attempt  a  charge.  In  the  daytime  lions 
usually  avoid  travellers,  and,  when  seen,  make  off  with 
an  assumption  of  dignity  until  they  are  out  of  sight,  when 
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they  suddenly  gallop  off  to  safetj'.  But  a  lion's  tactics  can 
never  be  reckoned  on  with  certainty,  and  it  is  important 
to  be  able  to  interpret  its  behaviour. 

First  signs  of  anger  are  shown  as  follows  :  its  tail 
rapidly  twists  from  side  to  side,  the  bottom  slightly  rising ; 
and,  the  black  tassel  at  the  end  beating  the  air,  it  lowers 
its  head  more  than  usual  and  growls,  at  intervals  showing 
its  teeth.  Then  its  voice  becomes  louder,  it  roars,  shows 
its  teeth,  and  lowers  its  ears,  the  movements  of  the  tail 
increasing  all  the  time.  At  the  time  of  charging — that  is, 
at  the  height  of  its  anger— the  tail  rises  in  the  air  until  it 
is  almost  vertical,  the  black  tassel  continues  to  move,  the 
ears  are  flattened  completely,  and  the  animal  comes  toward 
you  at  a  slow  trot,  then  at  a  gallop,  and  finally  springs 
forward  with  open  mouth  and  extended  claws.  Some- 
times it  shows  these  various  symptoms  without  charging, 
restrained  by  prudence  ;  but  it  never  charges  without 
showing  them.  When  the  tail  rises  the  hunter  can  bring 
his  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  await  his  opportunity.  In 
fauntiog,  a  man  who  is  on  his  guard  is  worth  four.  A 
charge  is  extremely  dangerous,  almost  always  fatal  when 
unexpected,  either  because  of  dense  vegetation  or  other 
causes ;  but  if  you  see  the  animal  getting  ready,  flight  is 
useless.  Stand  your  groimd :  the  only  tMng  to  do  is  to 
keep  cool  and  trust  in  your  weapon. 

M.  Foa's  rifle  seems  never  to  have  been  silent ;  yet  he 
had  a  hunter's  disappointments  in  full  measure.  Once, 
after  a  month  of  nightly  watchings,  he  comments  : 

Eight  successful  days  out  of  thirty-seven !  That  was 
sufficient,  however,  for  I  killed  animals  which  amply  repaid 
me  for  my  trouble.  But  what  feelings  of  discouragement 
I  have  had  also,  what  moments  of  real  anguish  ?  How 
many  times  have  I  said  to  myself  on  returning,  tired  out 
by  my  night  of  waiting,  during  which  fever  was  my  only 
visitor:  "I  shall  return  there  no  more!"  Yet  I  was 
there  in  the  evening.  There  is  a  host  of  sensations  in  the 
life  of  a  nocturnal  hunter  which  would  need  a  more 
skilful  pen  than  mine  to  describe  them  adequately. 

But  even  in  these  pages  M.  Fod  g^ves  us  many  a  hint 
of  the  psychology  of  the  combats  and  ambushes  incident 
to  big  game  shooting.  Mr.  Lees'  translation  might  be 
better.  The  excess  of  the  present  tense  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  rendering  is  too  literal. 
But  the  book  is  well  edited  and  well  illustrated,  and  it 
provides  some  memorable  reading. 


Scamping-  the  West  Countrie. 

A  Book  of  the    West.     Vol.  I.,  Devon;  Vol.  II.,  Cornwall. 
By  S.  Baring-Gould.     (Methuen.     Each  6s.) 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  patience  is  a  virtue  that  every 
day  recedes  farther  from  ' '  popular  "  authors.  Their  books, 
which  come  tumbling  one  upon  the  other  like  boys  from 
school,  bear  every  mark  of  hurry,  and  the  ambition  to  be 
immediately  read  and  remunerated  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  that  has  any  force  with  them.  To  make  literature, 
that  is  a  secondary  matter  entirely.  Let  us  take  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  as  an  example.  Many  years  ago  he  wrote 
Mehalah  and  John  Herring,  wherein  are  strength  and  order 
and  a  dominant  purpose.  To-day  he  puts  forth  A  Book  of 
the  West,  two  bulky  volumes  of  odds  and  ends  of  gossip 
concerning  Cornwall  and  Devon,  flung  down  just  as  they 
came  into  his  head,  without  any  studious  care  for  arrange- 
ment or  well-knit  framework.  In  the  preface  we  find 
these  disarming  sentences : 

In  this  Book  of  tlie  West  I  have  not  sought  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said  relative  to  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  nor 
have  I  attempted  to  make  of  it  a  guide-book.  I  have 
rathpr  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  visitor  to  our  western 
peninsula  a  general  idea  of  what  is  interesting,  and  what 
ought  to  attract  his  attention.  The  book  is  not  intended 
tfl  supersede  guide-books,  but  to  prepare  tlie  mind  to  use 
these  latter  with  discretion.  .  .  .  My  object,  then,  must 
not  be  misunderstood,  and  my  book  harshly  judged 
accordingly.    There   are  ten  thousand   omissions,  but  I 


venture  to  think  a  good  many  things  have  been  admitted 
which  will  not  be  found  in  guide-books,  but  which  it  is 
well  for  the  visitor  to  know,  if  he  has  a  quick  inteUigence 
and  eyes  open  to  observe. 

The  critic's  g^und  is  here  almost  cut  from  under  his  feet. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  practically  says :  "  I  am  writing  merely 
for  tourists  as  much  in  a  hurry  as  myself.  It  is  no  business 
of  an}'  reviewer  at  all."  But  when  books  are  printed  and 
bound  and  illustrated,  and  marked  six  shillings,  and  entitled 
pretentiously,  they  come  into  the  reviewer's  purview,  and 
we  therefore  feel  bound  to  protest.  Moreover,  we 
know  something  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  have  much 
love  for  them,  and  we  hate  to  see  them  perfunctorily 
treated.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  not  even  so  far  revised 
his  work  as  to  take  out  the  phrase  "  the  writer  of  this 
article  "  in  the  middle  of  it,  thus  betraying  its  miscellaneous 
origin.  A  book  entitled  A  Book  of  the  West  should  be 
a  real  book,  the  outcome  of  much  pains  and  much  toil  and 
much  thinking. 

The  pity  of  it  is,  that  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  really  a 
good  and  erudite  writer.  He  knows  his  subject  well ; 
he  knows  the  West- Country  people;  he  is  interested 
in  legends ;  he  has  a  robust,  sympathetic,  tolerant  mind, 
and  a  fine  sense  of  life.  In  other  words,  he  is  the  bom 
historian  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Yet,  instead  of  doing 
the  work  thoroughly,  easefuUy,  once  for  all,  he  pitches  out 
these  volumes  of  anecdotes  and  quotations,  scraps  and 
whimsies,  and  passes  on  to  his  next  piece  of  book  making, 
having  accomplished  really  nothing  at  ail.  The  thing  was 
worth  doing  slowly,  laboriously — in  short,  thoroughly. 
It  must  now  be  done  again  :  as  it  stands  it  is  a  medley. 
It  is  not  guide-book,  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould  admits — it  is 
too  heavy  and  cumbersome  and  incomplete ;  it  is  not 
history — it  is  too  haphazard  and  incomplete;  it  is  not 
narrative — it  is  too  jumpy.  It  is  just  the  erratic,  disordered 
talk  of  a  clever,  well-informed,  genial  man,  printed  and 
bound  up  with  pictures.  It  is  notes  for  a  good  book ; 
it  is  anything  but  the  book  itself.  We  have  a  theory  that 
in  compiling  this  go-as-you-please  effort  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  was  carried  away  by  the  ideal  which  rose  before 
him  as  he  penned  this  sentence  in  connexion  with  Lynton 
(a  sentence  surely  out  of  place  in  any  work  which  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  guide-book) :  "At  Lynton  is  the  fine 
mansion  of  Sir  George  Newnes,  the  pubUsher  of  Tit  Bits 
and  many  kindred  papers,  who  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  political  services." 

Every  now  and  then  Mr.  Baring-Gould  shows  us  what 
an  epic  he  might  have  made.  Thus,  in  the  Cornish  volume, 
in  an  excellent  chapter  concerning  smuggling,  there  is  this 
fine  passage : 

I  was  in  a  little  seaport  tavern  in  Cornwall  one  winter's 
evening,  over  a  great  fire,  with  a  company  of  very  old 
"salts,"  gossiping,  yarning,  singing,  when  up  got  a 
tough  old  fellow  with  a  face  the  colour  of  mahogany,  and 
dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  the  nose  of  a  hawk.  Planting  his 
feet  wide  apart,  as  though  on  deck  in  a  rolling  sea,  he 
began  to  sing  in  stentorian  tones  a  folk-song  relative  to  a 
highwayman  in  the  old  times,  when  Sir  John  Fielding,  the 
blind  magistrate  at  Westminster,  put  down  highway 
robbery. 

Tlie  ballad  told  of  the  evil  deeds  of  this  moimted  robber 
of  the  highways,  and  of  how  he  was  captiu-ed  by  "  Field- 
ing's crew  "  and  condemned  to  die.     It  concluded : 

When  I  am  dead,  borne  to  my  grave, 

A  gallant  funeral  may  I  have ; 

Six  highwaymen  to  carry  me, 

With  good  broadswords  and  sweet  liberty. 

Six  blooming  maidens  shall  bear  my  pall, 
Give  them  white  gloves  and  pink  ribbons  all ; 
And  when  I'm  dead  they'll  tell  the  truth, 
I  was  a  wild  and  wicked  youth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  verse  the  whole  assembly  re- 
peated the  two  final  lines.  It  was  a  striking  scene ;  their 
eyes  flashed,  their  colour  mounted,  they  hammered  with 
their  fists  on  the  table  and  with  their  heels  on  the  floor, 
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Some,  in  the  wildness  of  their  excitement,  sprang  up, 
thrust  their  hands  through  their  white  or  grey  hair,  and 
flourished  them,  roaring  like  bulls. 

When  the  song  was  done,  and  composure  had  settled 
over  the  faces  of  the  excited  men,  one  of  them  said 
apologetically  to  me:  "You  see.  Sir,  we  be  all  old 
smugglers,  and  have  gone  agin  the  law  in  our  best  days." 

That  is  the  be.st  thing  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould's  quaint  stories  are  sometimes 
excellent.  "I  am  not  sure,"  he  writes,  "that  West- 
Country  women  ever  forget  that  they  were  once  comely. 
An  old  woman  of  seventy-five  was  brought  forward  to  be 
photographed  by  an  amateur  ;  no  words  of  address  could 
induce  her  to  speak  till  the  operation  was  completed ;  she 
then  put  her  finger  into  her  mouth.  '  You  wouldn't  ha' 
me  took  wi'  my  cheeks  failed  in?  I  just  stuffed  the 
Western  Marnin'  News  into  my  mouth  to  fill'n  out.' " 
Peter  Odgers  lived  at  Mullion,  in  Cornwall.  One  day  when 
out  with  his  horse  and  cart  he  drank  too  freely  of  cider,  and 
was  overcome.  Some  boys  took  the  horse  out  of  the  cart 
and  drove  it  away.  An  hour  later  Peter  awoke.  "  Well, 
il  iver !  "  he  said.  "  Be  I  Peter  Odgers,  or  be  I  not  ?  'Tis 
contrary  anyway.  If  I  be  Peter  Odgers,  I've  lost  an  'orse ; 
if  I  baint,  why  I've  gained  a  cart." 

A  final  objection — the  book  is  without  an  index. 


Yiddish. 


The  History  of  Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Leo  Wiener.     (Nimmo.) 

Obviously  the  first  question  is:  "What  is  Yiddish?" 
and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  excavating  the  answer  from  Herr  Wiener's  imperfectly 
ordered  introduction.  Herr  Wiener  has  spared  no  pains 
or  learning  in  writing  this  book :  he  has  made  a  tour 
through  Europe  with  the  express  view  of  gathering 
material ;  he  has  ravaged  the  book-stores  of  Warsaw  and 
Cracow,  and  has  collected  a  library  of  eighteen  hundred 
Yiddish  volumes,  which  now  repose  in  Harvard  Library. 
His  erudition  is  undoubted ;  but  if  he  had  joined  to  it  a 
little  more  respect  for  the  methodical  and  lucid  exposition 
of  first  principles,  his  ignorant  readers  would  have  had 
doubled  cause  for  gratitude.  Briefly  speaking,  it  appears 
that  Yiddish,  more  politely  termed  Judteo-German,  and 
more  impolitely  Jargon,  is  a  dialect  of  High  German, 
written  in  a  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  largely  adulterated 
with  Hebrew  and  Sclavonic  elements.  Hebrew  being  the 
"  learned  "  language  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  Judit'o-German  naturally  absorbed  Hebrew,  just  as 
other  German  dialects  absorbed  Latin.  The  Sclavonic 
infusion  is  explained  by  the  history  of  the  language.  It 
was  used  by  the  colonies  of  Jews  from  the  Middle  Rhine 
who  settled  in  Bohemia,  Eussia,  and  Poland  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  fostered  by 
the  isolated  life  of  such  communities,  in  ghettos  and  pales, 
which  prevented  their  taking  part,  as  Jews  have  done,  for 
instance,  in  England  and  Spain,  in  the  normal  literary  and 
linguistic  development  of  the  countries  they  inhabited. 
Even  the  German  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Mendelssohn 
onwards,  became  merged  in  Gentilism  :  in  the  Sclavonic 
lands  alone  they  have  remained  to  this  day  a  caste.  Up 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  Yiddish  literature  remained 
thoroughly  mediioval  in  its  type,  and  in  its  popular 
branches  it  is  so  still.  But  during  the  last  hundred  years 
it  has  been  used  also  by  enlightened  Jews,  who  desired  to 
set  on  foot  among  their  backward  countrymen  a  propa- 
ganda of  the  Mendelssohnian  reform.  Had  they  succeeded 
Yiddish  would  probably  have  ceased  to  exist.  Probably  it 
will,  in  any  case,  perish  before  long ;  but  its  end  has  been 
deferred  by  the  Russian  persecution  of  the  eighties,  and  by 
the  renewed  migrations  of  Yiddish-speaking  Jews  to  dwell 
as  aliens  in  London,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  in 
America. 


The  Jews  were,  as  Herr  Wiener  says,  "  the  most  potent 
factors  in  the  dissemination  of  folk-literature  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  and  popular  Yiddish  literature  remains  a  mass  of 
folk-stories  and  folk-lore  garnered  from  all  ends  of  the 
earth : 

Their  mysterious  world  is  peopled  with  the  imagiuury 
beings  of  the  Talmud,  the  creatures  of  German  mythology, 
and  the  creations  of  the  Slavic  popular  mind.  These  exist 
for  them,  however,  not  as  separate  entities,  but  as  trans- 
fused into  an  organic  whole  in  which  the  belief  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria  has  much  of  the  outward  form  of  the 
superstition  of  Russia,  just  as  the  spirits  of  Poland  and 
Germany  are  made  to  be  brothers  to  those  of  Chaldra  and 
Egypt.  To  their  minds  the  transmigrated  souls  of  the 
Oihjulim,  the  scoffing  Le.ezim,  the  living  dead  bodies  of  the 
Meessim,  the  possessing  Dihiikim,  the  gruesome  Srlieedim, 
are  as  real  as  the  Riesen  and  Schraeteh  of  Germany,  and  the 
Nischtgute  (niedobry),  Wukodlaki  (werewolf),  Zlidne,  Upior 
(vampyre),  and  Domowoj  of  Bussia.  The  beast  Reem  of  the 
Talmud,  the  Piperndtter  (Lindwurm)  of  Germany,  are  not 
less  known  to  them  than  the  fabled  animals  of  Russian  fairy 
tales.  In  case  of  sickness  they  consult  with  equal  success 
the  miracle-working  Rabbi  with  his  lore  derived  from 
Talmud  and  Cabbala,  as  the  Tartar  medicine-man  (znachar), 
or  get  some  old  woman  to  recite  the  ancient  formula  for 
warding  oflf  the  evil  eye. 

If  you  try  to  analyse  out  from  this  cosmopolitan  mass  the 
racial  characteristics,  two  present  themselves.  Yiddish  is 
essentially  urban  and  profoundly  melancholy.  Its  folk- 
song is  lyrical,  but  entirely  devoid  of  natural  magic. 
Humanity  is  ail  in  all ;  its  setting  nothing.  If  a  flower  or 
a  tree  is  named  it  is  as  a  symbol,  not  for  delight.  The  Jew, 
indeed,  has  been  since  the  dispersion  a  dweller  in  cities. 
Centuries  of  exclusion  and  oppression,  moreover,  have  set 
their  brand  upon  his  Ethos. 

The  perfection  of  art  is  to  the  mind  of  a  Jew  its  ability 
to  move  to  tears.  It  is  expected  of  the  violinist  that  he 
shall  play  the  saddest  tunes  in  the  minor  key,  such  as  will 
make  his  hearers  weep  hke  "beavers";  the  precentor's 
reputation  depends  on  his  powers  to  crush  his  audience,  to 
call  forth  contrition  of  spirit,  to  make  the  hearts  bleed  ; 
and  the  author  who  can  make  his  reader  dissolve  in  tears, 
no  matter  how  absurd  the  story,  is  sure  to  become  popular 
with  a  Jewish  public. 

Let  us  tell  the  reader  a  secret.  Yiddish  literature  does 
not  come  to  much  after  all.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  worn-out 
people,  hidebound  in  convention,  and  missing  the  Antaeau 
contact  with  earth  which  is  the  fount  of  song.  Therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  we  forbear  quoting.  But  for  a  sample 
here  are  two  brief  stanzas,  with  Herr  Wiener's  translation. 
And  perhaps  they  have  something  of  the  lyric  cry  : 

Jahren  kleine,  Jiihren  schoene. 

Was  sent  ihr  aso  wiinig  dii  P 

Ihr  sent  nor  gekummen, 

Me  hiit  euch  schoen  aufgenumnien, 

Un'  sent  nor  gewe'u  bei  uns  Cin  Scho  'i 

Jahren  junge,  Jahren  g'ringe. 
Was  sent  ihr  aso  gich  aweg  ? 
Es  seht  euch  nit  kcin  Augel, 
Es  derjagen  euch  nit  die  Voegel, 
Ihr  sent  aweg  gar  ohn'  ein  Eok'  ! 

Little  years,  beautifid  years,  why  are  there  so  few  of 
you  ?  You  Imd  scarcely  come,  you  were  well  received,  and 
you  stayed  but  an  hour  with  us ' — Young  years,  light 
years,  why  have  you  passed  so  quickly  ?  Not  an  eye  can 
see  you,  not  a  bird  can  fly  as  swiftly,  you  have  passed 
without  return. 

The  folk  -  literature  of  Yiddish  has  always  been  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  hadchens  or  marshaliks.  These 
are  jesters,  whose  proper  functions  are  at  weddings.  Origi- 
nally they  delivered  witty  and  even  serious  discourses  to 
the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  and  the  guests ;  they  came  to 
form  a  regular  minstrel  class,  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  chiefly  singers  of  songs.  The  Yiddish  theatre  also 
has  its  rise  in  specific  national  custom.  The  earliest  plays 
are  mysteries  performed  on  the  feast  of  Purim,  and  dealing 
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with  such  subjects  as  "The  Sale  of  Joseph,"  "Ahasuerus," 
and  "  David  and  Goliath."  There  is  a  secular  theatre 
now  ;  but  the  mysteries  are  still  played  by  hadcfuns  and 
beggar-students,  and,  in  strangelv  corrupt  forms,  serve, 
like  our  own  St.  George  play,  for  the  mummers  at  festival 

Herr  Wiener  deals  at  length  with  the  chief  figures  of 
the  Yiddish  literary  revival  of  the  last  half -century.  He 
singles  out  for  especial  praise  Leon  Perez ;  and  quite 
rightly,  for  in  the  "  Chrestomathy,"  which  concludes  the 
book,  Perez'  "Bontsie  Silent"  stands  out  with  startling 
effect  from  the  mediocrity  of  its  companions.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  room  to  quote  this  fine  story,  remarkable 
alike  for  its  humanity  and  its  satirical  vigour.  Perez  is 
clearly  an  artist.  But,  as  Herr  Wiener  points  out,  it  is, 
in  a  sense,  by  accident  that  Perez  writes  in  Yiddish  at  all. 
Himself  emancipated,  and  thoroughly  in  touch  with 
general  European  learning  and  culture,  he  devotes  himself 
to  the  spiritual  enfranchisement  of  his  own  people.  He 
regards  literature,  not  as  "  a  flimsy  pastime  of  the  otiose, 
but  a  consolation  to  those  who  have  no  other  consolation  ; 
a  safe  and  pleasurable  retreat  for  those  who  are  buffeted 
about  on  the  stormy  sea  of  life."  He  is  not,  however, 
popular ;  and  Yiddish  critics  say  that  his  love  of  symbolism 
makes  him  unintelligible  to  precisely  that  class  for  whom 
lie  writes.  Verily,  the  prophet  is  without  honour  in  his 
own  country. 


Other  New  Books. 

Reminiscences  of  the  King  of  Eoumania. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Whitman. 

From  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the  jangling  sound  of  confused 
issues  arises  without  much  interruption  ;  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Montenegro,  and  what  is  left  of  European  Turkey  joining 
in  the  hubbub  each  with  its  own  peculiar  note  of  discord. 
Only  from  Eoumania  do  we  seldom  hear  anything,  until 
people  have  come  to  forget  that  it  is  one  of  the  emanci- 
pated states  of  Turkey,  and  to  imag^ine  that  it  is  separated 
from  those  who  are  its  fellows  by  something  broader  and 
deeper  than  the  Danube.  For  this  happy  state  of  things 
the  Boumanians  are  indebted  to  no  overweening  merit  of 
their  own.  They,  too,  have  known  the  worse  than 
Turkish  curse  of  Levantine  and  Phanariot  rule,  and  had 
they  been  left  without,  or  even  with  indifferent  guidance, 
would  have  been  in  no  better  condition  than  the  Servians 
now  are.  The  credit  belongs  to  King  Charles,  or  Carol, 
the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  who  was  elected 
to  rule  over  the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in 
1866,  and  has  for  three-and-thirty  years  worked  for  his 
adopted  country  in  the  face  of  misrepresentation  and 
opposition  with  the  happiest  results. 

King  Charles  was  the  second  son  of  Prince  Charles 
Anthony  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  and  was  born 
just  over  sixty  years  ago.  Though  a  HohenzoUern,  he 
is  partly  French  by  descent,  his  paternal  grandmother 
having  been  a  Princess  Murat,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
mother Stofanie  Beauharnais,  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Napoleon  I.  This  mixed  descent  will  account  for  the 
many  non-German  traits  which  are  to  be  found  in  his 
character.  The  story  of  his  arrival  in  the  Principalities 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  some  romance  of  Euritania,  and 
the  spectacles  of  Herr  Hettingen,  the  second-class  carriage 
through  Austria  (then  arming  against  Prussia),  the  landing 
at  Turnu  Severin,  and  the  headlong  gallop  to  Bucharest, 
were  but  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  stormy  and  difficult  years 
which  were  to  follow.  Many  a  time  did  Prince  Charles 
think  of  resignation ;  but  he  acted  always  on  his  father's 
maxim,  "  A  wise  and  an  honest  ruler  must  never  pursue 
a  personal  policy,  but  only  a  national  one."  That  the 
king  possesses  the  power  of  statecraft  in  the  highest 
degree  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  surmounted 


the  financial  troubles  of  Eoumania,  the  pitfalls  of  the 
Jewish  question,  the  dangers  of  the  Franco-German  War 
and  of  tiie  Eusso-Turkish  War — when  the  very  existence 
of  the  country  was  at  stake — the  peasant  rising  of  eleven 
years  ago,  and  the  djmastic  opposition  which  has  been 
scurrilous  and  bitter  ever  since  he  took  up  his  duty.  All 
this  is  set  forth  clearly  in  Mr.  Whitman's  story,  and  an 
added  value  is  given  to  the  book  by  the  letters  from  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Czar,  the  German  Emperor,  Napoleon  III., 
and  others,  by  which  it  is  illustrated.  Especially  to  be 
noticed  are  the  prescient  letters  of  Prince  Charles  Anthony, 
King  Charles's  father,  who,  writing  in  closest  intimacy 
to  his  son,  showed  a  statecraft  and  a  gift  of  political  fore- 
sight which  prove  him  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
man. 

The  book  really  ends  with  the  coronation  of  King 
Charles  on  May  22,  1881,  when  the  independence  won  on 
the  battlefields  in  Turkey  was  finally  acknowledged,  and 
Eoumania  became  a  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  great 
European  family.  The  king's  crown  was,  in  accordance 
with  his  wish,  made  of  steel  from  a  Turkish  g^n  captured 
at  Plevna,  and  in  putting  it  on.  King  Charles  said, 
"I  assume  with  pride  this  crown,  wrought  from  a  cannon 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  our  heroes,  and  consecrated 
by  the  Church ;  I  accept  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  independ- 
ence and  power  of  Eoumania."  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  has 
given  us  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
States  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  one  which  throws  many 
a  sidelight  on  the  politics  of  the  greater  States  of  Europe 
during  the  past  thirty  years.  Incidentally,  it  proves  how 
large  a  part  the  personality  of  a  ruler  still  plays  on  the 
world's  stage,  and  the  superiority  of  a  limited  monarchy 
over  all  other  forms  of  government.  ( Harper  Bros.  1  Os.  6d. ) 

The  English  Laice  District  Fisheries. 

By  John  Watson. 

The  "Angler's  Library"  has  established  its  claim  to 
confidence,  and  this  volume  is  as  good  as  its  predecessors. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Watson's  book  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
tentative  guide,  for,  as  he  himself  points  out,  the  great 
system  of  lakes,  tarns,  and  rivers  with  which  he  deals 
contain  potentialities  of  sport  far  beyond  anything  now 
existing  in  the  Lake  District.  Excellent  as  the  sport  is  in 
many  places,  the  natural  advantages  of  the  district  have 
not  yet  been  much  cultivated  or  improved.  In  this  con- 
nexion the  author  prints  a  very  practical  letter  from 
Captain  Ormrod,  of  Wyresdale  Park,  Lancashire,  in 
which  the  writer,  after  declaring  that  he  has  always  looked 
upon  the  Lake  District  as  "  thousands  of  acres  of  water 
almost  wasted,"  sketches  the  lines  on  which  reform  should 
proceed.     He  says : 

I  consider  it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  think  of 
improving  llie  larger  lakes  at  present.  Beyond  keeping 
down  the  perch,  which  are  far  too  numerous.  I  should  not 
interfere  with  tbo  present  state  of  thiags.  Porch  can  be 
netted  out  during  the  spawning  season  very  easily,  and 
destroyed.  They  do  little  harm  to  trout  except  for  the 
fact  of  their  being  most  voracious,  and  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  perch  there  cannot  be  many  trout. 

What  I  should  suggest  is  that  a  start  should  be  made 
with  one  of  the  smallest  lakes  in  the  Lake  District. 

If  the  thing  is  properly  manas;ed  in  a  practical  manner, 
in  three  years'  time  the  fame  of  this  little  lake  will  have 
reached  over  England.  New  fishing  hotels  will  be  started 
on  its  banks ;  fishing  tickets  will  be  sold  which  will  begin 
to  repay  the  outlay ;  and  hotel  managers  who  live  on  other 
lakes  less  favoured  will  be  clamouring  for  some  way  of 
introducing  fresh  blood  into  their  waters,  so  that  they  too 
may  benefit  by  the  influx  of  angling  visitors.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  all  this. 

The  literature  of  fishing  in  the  Lake  District  is  curiously 
scant,  and  is  not  very  practical.  Mr.  Watson's  work  is 
perhaps  a  shade  too  practical,  but  his  material  is  so 
extensive  that  he  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
space  for  necessary  information,  apart  from  reminiscence 
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or  anecdoie.     But  Le  pauses  to  ramark  that  the  casual 
visitor  knows  little  of  the  beauties  of  Windermere. 

It  is  alike  beautiful  in  spring,  in  summer,  in  autumn,  in 
winter;  and  only  those  who  know  the  "river  lake"  as 
comparative  strangers  are  bold  enough  to  set  the  tran- 
ece  ident  beauty  of  one  season  against  another. 

Its  ordinary  aspects  are  known  to  thousands  of  people  ; 
fewer  know  the  great  charm  of  trout-fishing  through 
a  summer  night;  and  fewer  still,  perhaps,  the  almost 
inexpressible  beauty  of  being  abroad  on  the  lake  just  at 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  May  or  early  Jane.  These  are 
things  which  must  be  experienced — they  leave  impressions 
which  can  never  be  translated. 

The    book     is     admirably    illustrated    by    photographs. 
(Lawrence  &  Bullen.     .5s.) 

Illustrated  Spobtixg  Books.     By  J.  Hekbekt  Slater. 

Illustrated  sporting  books  are  entirely  worthy  of  a  weU- 
arrangei  catalogue  to  themselves,  and  this  has  now  been 
provided  by  Mr.  Slater.  Published  prices  or  auction 
l^rices  are  given  throughout  the  volume,  which  forms  a  very 
handy  guide  to  an  interesting  and  rather  recondite  world 
of  books.     (GiU.) 


Fiction. 

Siren  City.     By  Benjamin  Swift. 
(Methuen  &  Co.     6s.) 

In  earlier  books  Mr.  Swift  has  been  preoccupied  with  his 
own  brilliance,  and  these  books  have  suffered,  as  books 
will,  from  such  a  preoccupation.  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  in  Siren  City  he  has  almost  abandoned  the  pyrotechnic 
displays  of  youth,  and  settled  down  to  the  serious  develop- 
ment of  his  talent.  Siren  City  is  certainly  his  best  book, 
and  it  is  the  work  of  a  strong  man.  It  has  sobriety,  not 
only  of  manner,  but  of  spirit.  It  will  command  respect,  in 
place  of  the  wonder  accorded  to  his  previous  novels. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  complete  success 
that  after  the  perusal  the  faults,  not  the  merits,  stand  out 
conspicuous.  The  faults  are  of  several  kinds,  and  they 
differ  in  degree. 

To   begin   with   the  most    important,    the    theme    has 

intrinsically  neither  originality  nor  bigness,  and  it  is  not 

treated  in  a  way  to  conceal  these  defects.     The  siren  city 

is  Naples.     Mrs.  Morpeth  and  Rebecca,  wife  and  daughter 

of  a  great  English  banker,  are  on  a  visit  there.     They 

nieet  Count  Hector  di   Rosa,  who  calls  himself  of  the 

historic    family    of    Maddaloni.       Hector    is    handsome, 

passionate,  vicious,  and  a  fool.     Rebecca  falls  in  love  with 

hini ;  he  gives  a  ball  in  his  immense  bare  palace,  and  in 

an  instant  they  are  engaged.     The  banker  angrily  recalls 

his  wife  and  daughter.     Hector  follows  them  to  England, 

stays  at  the  Morpeth  mansion  in  Pont-street,  and  ends  by 

infuriating  the  banker.    He  elopes  with  Rebecca.    Married 

to  the  rascal,  and  isolated  in  the  immense  bare  palace, 

Rebecca  suffers  a  sudden  and  horrible  delusion.     She  has 

a  child ;  her  husband  gets  imprisoned  for  life  for  a  lottery 

fraud  ;  her  mother  dies.     She  returns  to  England  ;    after 

much  delay  is  reconciled  to  her  father ;  journeys  again  to 

Italy  to  see  Hector  die  ;    and  then  marries  an  excellent 

guardsman,  Roland,  who  from  the  beginning  has  adored 

her.     These  things,  with  the  machinations  of  a  couple  of 

Neapolitan  usurers,  Vaoca  and  Tizio,  constitute  the  plot. 

It  is  just  the  usual  story  of  the  young  woman  who  at 
the  bidding  of  her  heart  makes  a  silly  mistake,  and  emerges 
safe  in  the  end  by  means  of  a  nicely  contrived  piece  of 
good  fortune.  We  must  have  encountered  the  identical 
plot  dozens  of  times.  Of  course  Mr.  Swift  has  added 
Naples.  His  descriptions  of  Naples  and  the  Neapolitans 
are  good,  the  best  things  in  the  book,  though  inclined  to 
the  hue  of  purple.     Here  is  one : 

Neapolitans   are   noctambulists,  and  love  their  city  as 
much  when  it  covers  itself,  like  London,  with  the  dark  as 


with  a  garment.  The  great  red  beacon  of  Vesuvius  is  the 
city's  torch  and  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  in  the  starry 
south  there  is  always  a  great  league  of  stars.  The  sea,  all 
the  silver  and  gold  of  it,  pouring  round  the  happy  isles,  is 
the  city's  broad  southern  gate,  and  when  it  is  moon-bright  or 
moon -yellow,  as  in  autumn,  there  is  no  more  amazing  scene. 
Temples  of  the  Saracens,  temples  of  Serapis,  old  shrines  of 
the  sun  and  pillars  of  forgotten  gods,  may  still  be  seen, 
watching  the  bay  from  their  ruins,  and  stretching  gaunt 
arms  out  of  forgotten  ages.  And  although  those  altars  and 
symbols  are  now  dust,  the  heart  of  Naples  is  still  pagan,  city 
of  suffering,  bride  that  has  endured  the  caresses  and  lusts  of 
countless  aliens  and  barbarians,  when  they  came  to  make 
their  bed  with  her  by  the  sea.  Mysterious  mistress  who 
has  been  in  wedlock  with  North  and  South,  and  in  harlotry 
with  East  and  West,  putting  on  gold  raiment  of  the  morn- 
ing, all  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
her  fornication,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed 
fornication  with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  earth  ,tre 
waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies  I  Her 
streets  indeed  may  be  gay,  but  her  gaiety  is  full  of  the 
earnestness  of  vital  and  organic  passion.  It  is  a  gaiety 
whose  goal  is  persons  as  well  as  things,  and  which,  if  un- 
satisfied, never  lets  itself  go  unavenged. 

He  has  in  truth  made  Naples  a  siren  city,  but  it  is  not  a 
siren  city  for  his  characters.  It  does  not  "  call  "  to  them 
like  the  East.  Indeed,  most  of  them  seem  to  regard  it  as 
a  beautiful  place  to  depart  from.  Even  when  Rebecca 
lives  within  it,  she  shuts  herself  up  and  will  not  see  it. 
Curiously,  this  part  of  the  book  is  the  only  part  in  which  is 
struck  the  lofty  and  dignified  note  of  tragic  pathos.  Else- 
where, either  Mr.  Swift  has  curbed  himself  too  tight,  or 
he  has  failed  to  find  any  grand  aspect  of  his  theme.  The 
consequence  is  that,  except  for  the  episode  of  Rebecca's 
dreadful  isolation  in  the  palace,  the  actual  story  has  an  air 
of  being  common,  undistinguished. 

To  leave  this  and  come  to  the  next  point — that  of  con- 
struction. We  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Swift's  ideas 
upon  the  proper  shape  of  a  novel  have  amazed  us.  The 
story  begins  on  page  29,  and  it  duly  ends  on  the  last  page. 
Pages  1-28  should  have  occurred  immediately  after  page 
287.  We  seek  in  vain  for  a  reason  why  Mr.  Swift  should 
have  selected,  apparently  by  chance,  a  passage  from  the 
conclusion  of  his  tale,  and  placed  it  at  the  front  of  the 
book  as  the  first  chapter.  Young  authors  are  indubitably 
prone  to  begin  their  novels  in  the  middle,  but  this  feat  of 
Mr.  Swift's  surpasses  anything  in  our  experience.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  serves  no  purpose,  except  to  disfigure  the 
form  and  weaken  the  interest  of  the  tale.  We  attribute  it 
to  simple  thoughtlessness.  Further,  Mr.  Swift  has  an 
unmistakable  aptitude  for  slurring  over  important  scenes 
in  his  drama.  For  example,  the  recital  of  Hector's  fraud 
is  not  at  aU  convincing,  and  the  night  temptation  of 
Rebecca  by  the  boy  Tizio— which  should  surely  have  been 
impressive — seems  to  us  a  mere  hasty  sketch.  The  return 
of  Lady  Middlemass's  missing  husband  is  like  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  the  reader. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  style.  The  faults  of  Mr. 
Swift's  style,  when  at  its  strongest,  are  sufficiently  clear  in 
the  passage  already  (quoted.  He  is,  in  addition,  guilty  of 
positive  sins.  He  seems  not  yet  to  be  quite  cured  of  the 
disease  of  feeble  epigram  :  "  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
civilisation  that  certain  women  become  marriageable  only 
after  they  are  married."  Could  not  nearly  anyone  produce 
this  sort  of  thing  by  the  gross?  In  many  places  the 
writing  is  really  bad,  and  even  incorrect,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing sentences : 

It  used  to  amuse  him  to  compare  the  amount  of  attention 
paid  to  rank,  combined  with  splendour,  compared  to  the 
amount  paid  to  it  when  its  purse  is  empty. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  jealous  of  Maddaloui's 
appearance.     He  did  not  require  to  be. 

Such  sentences,  in  a  novel  of  the  pretensions  of  Siren 
City,  appear  to  us  to  be  very  regrettable. 

Our  indictment  of  Mr.  Swift  is  a  fairly  comprehensive 
one.     In  stating  it  as  fully  as  limited  space  permits,  we 
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have  sought  to  render  a  service  not  only  to  him,  but  to 
English  literature.  For  we  think — and  we  are  not  alone 
— that  he  miglit  belong  to  English  literature.  He  is  a 
writer ;  he  has  the  sense  of  words,  withheld  from  nearly  all. 
His  great  strength  lies  in  his  grasp  and  presentation  of 
character.  With  a  single  exception  all  the  characters  in 
Sirtn  City  are  admirably  drawn :  this  is  the  merit  of  the 
book — a  merit,  however,  not  sufficient  quite  to  redeem  it. 


The  Magic  of  tht  Betert:    A   Romance.      By  W.  Smith- 
Williams.     (Blackwood.     68.) 

As  a  romance  this  book  is  lacking  in  coherency  and  unity. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  rather  scrappy  pages  are  enlivened 
by  a  series  of  capital  yarns,  told  with  all  the  buoyancy  of 
literary  adolescence.  The  author  has  been  around ;  and 
surely  not  one  of  his  lively  impressions  can  have  been 
reserved  against  a  future  occasion. 

The  hero  starts  for  Australia  in  the  train  of  a  colonial 
governor.  On  the  way  through  the  Canal  he  sees  a 
mirage,  which  we  mention  because  apropos  of  it  occurs  the 
phrase  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book ;  for  which  else- 
where we  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  justification  other 
than  its  impressive  appearance  :  "  How  wonderful  it  is  .  .  . 
that  Nature  should  play  such  pranks,  and  that  there  should 
be  such  magic  in  the  Desert !  "  Of  that  particular  desert, 
however,  no  more  is  seen.  We  are  presently  in  an 
Australian  colony,  and  plunged  in  the  social  whirlpool  of 
which  the  Governor's  House  is  the  centre.  Of  the  tornado 
of  popular  wrath  that  swept  over  the  club  founded  to  enable 
"  the  nicest  people  to  meet  in  the  nicest  wav  "  ;  of  the 
lady  whose  milliner's  confection  of  precious  stuffs,  at  £5  a 
yard,  found  itself  parodied  in  the  decoration  of  a  whole 
room  of  her  rival's  house ;  and  of  the  reputed  convict  who 
in  his  prosperity  cherished  the  popular  delusion  as  a 
preferable  alternative  to  the  divulgation  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  innocent  origin  of  the  rabbit  pest,  and  of  many 
other  like  topics,  we  hear  exuberant  news.  And  there 
is  delivered  a  rather  delightful  letter  from  "  Aunt  Julia  " 
(of  whom  we  would  gladly  have  learned  more),  expressive 
of  her  admiration  of  a  land  in  which  the  sun  was  accus- 
tomed to  "rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night."  When  the 
yams  of  the  colony  are  exhausted  Mr.  Williams,  by  the 
heartless  device  of  killing  his  governor  on  the  eve  of 
matrimony,  sets  his  hero  free  to  volunteer  in  a  South 
American  war,  which  is  the  main  episode  of  the  assort- 
ment. And  it  is  very  capitally  done.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  some  real  observation.  A  torpedo-boat  is  to  make  a 
night  attack  ;  her  friends  watch  her  from  the  shore  : 

Suddenly  the  thin,  clear  notes  of  the  bugles  pierced  the 
air;  the  search  lights  flashed  out;  the  electric  arms  feU 
tentatively  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  soon  caught  the  approaching  Nhm  in  their  grasp. 
The  stir  on  the  ships,  the  bosun's  whistle,  the  tramp  of  the 
crews  hurrying  to  quarters,  the  shouts  of  the  men  on  the 
look-out,  could  be  plainly  heard  from  the  plateau.  The 
Nina  was  now  like  a  fairy  in  pantomime  advancing  down 
the  centre  in  a  flood  of  light,  which,  while  it  did  not  make 
her  grey  hull  very  conspicuous,  app^red  to  solidify  the 
dense  masses  of  smoke  trailing  out  of  her  funnels. 

That  is  one  of  the  best  bits  in  the  book.  The  worst  (and 
the  funniest)  is  the  description  of  how  the  reprobate  Dick, 
who,  "  he  does  not  know  why,"  determines  to  become 
"  a  monk  of  St.  Francis  " — whatever  that  may  be — was 
discovered  lying  prone  before  the  altar,  while  the  monks, 
singing  (to  organ  accompaniment)  the  psalm  Be  Pro- 
fundis,  approach  him  one  by  one,  and  scourge  his 
"  grovelling  body  "  with  a  thong,  in  order  to  make  him, 
after  the  manner  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  happy  and  contented. 
The  points  will  probably  be  lost  upon  the  general  public, 
but  for  the  sake  of  any  reader  who  is  (jualified  to  appre- 
ciate its  exquisite  absurdity  we  have  noted  so  much. 


The  Secret  of  Sorrow.  By  Cecil  Headlam. 
(Macqueen.  63.) 
"Being  the  Confession  of  a  Young  Man" — so  runs  the 
sub-title,  and  the  array  of  quotations  (there  are  four 
before  the  tale  commences)  and  general  parade  of  a  some- 
what facile  culture  prepare  us  for  a  slightly  insincere  and 
affected  confession — the  confession  of  a  poseur.  Young 
men  of  the  stamp  of  George  Hesperdale  have  swaggered 
through  the  pages  of  scores  of  novels  during  the  last 
decade.     They  all  go  the  same  gait. 

We  delighted  in  seeing  and  tasting  every  ride  of  London 
life.  If  the  mood  was  on  us  we  would  be  fashionable,  and 
suffer  inordinate  boredom  in  smart  drawing-rooms.  The 
mood  would  change,  and  we  then  affected  the  clothes  and 
manners  of  a  sham  Bohemianism.  The  mood  that  was 
past  always  gave  a  fresh  and  pleasiug  piquancy  to  the 
mood  that  was  present.  We  took  all  life  outside  our  own 
as  little  more  than  a  jest.  We  cared  as  little  for  it,  in  our 
hearts,  as  does  the  bather  for  any  particular  wave  which 
pusses  under  him  and  causes  his  nerves  to  tingle.  We  were 
careful  of  our  own  feelings,  but  to  the  instruments  that 
rouged  them  we  paid  in  comparison  but  little  heed.  One 
night  we  would  dine  magnificently  at  Willis's  Rooms  or 
Kettner's,  and  sup  at  the  Continental,  the  next,  perhaps, 
at  the  moat  insignificant  restaurant  in  Soho.  One  night 
we  would  listen,  quivering  with  emotions  of  pleasure  and 
pity,  to  the  performance  of  a  Wagnerian  opera.  The  next 
night  we  would  go  home  aching  with  laughter  at  some 
screaming  French  farce. 

And  this  is  "  seeing  life  "  I 

George  Hesperdale  seduced  a  peer's  daughter.  (The 
seduction  scene  is  gross,  after  the  refined  Gallic  fashion.) 
Some  time  afterwards  the  pair  met  again,  and  Lady  Mary 
forgave  him  and  married  him.  Then  in  a  year  or  two 
the  terrible  question  began  to  trouble  him.  Was  I  the 
only  one?  Follows  jealousy,  with  a  tragic  ending.  In- 
deed, George  Hesperdale  might  have  stepped  full-grown 
out  of  some  fiction  by  Eene  Maizeroy.  He  was  an  unre- 
deemed cad,  and  that  is  the  first  thing  and  the  last  to  be 
said  about  him. 

As  a  whole.  The  Secret  of  Sorrow  lacks  both  good  taste 
and  (what  is  more  important)  imagination.  The  first 
chapter,  however,  describing  the  infancy  of  the  ineffable 
George,  is  good  and  strong. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These   notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 

The  Path  op  a  Star.  By  Mes.  Everard  Oote.s. 

Another  addition  to  the  vivacious  works  of  the  lady  who 
is  known  as  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan.  The  Adventures  of  a 
Memsahib  here  finds  a  worthy  companion.  The  author's 
eye  for  humours  is  as  keen  as  ever.     (Methuen.     63.) 

For  the  Sake  of  the  Dcchesse.  By  S.  Walkey. 

"  A  Page  from  the  Life  of  the  Vicomte  de  Championnet." 
The  Vicomte  tells  the  story  himself,  as  so  many  vicomtea 
have  done  of  late.  "  It  was  a  beautiful  duel,  and  all  the 
time  I  kept  wondering  where  I  should  pink  Silvain  first. 
He  panted  like  a  stag,  but  came  upon  me  with  such 
excellent  spirit  that  I  was  loth  to  kill  him  in  a  hurry." 
A  spirited,  if  conventional,  romance.     (Arrowsmith.     63.) 

Caramella.  By  G.  P.  Hawtrey. 

A  good-humoured  medley  of  story,  satire,  and  burlesque. 
Caramella  is  the  island  where  Tennyson's  Lotos  Eaters 
settled,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey's  hero  has  adventures  among 
their  descendants— Ajax,  Helen,  Achilles,  and  all  the  rest. 
"Thank  goodness,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me,"  says  the 
author,  "to  explain  how  England  is  governed.  To  tell 
you  the  honest  truth,  I  have  no  idea.  It  rubs  along 
somehow,  and  one  or  two  foreign  nations  are  said  to  be 
jealous  of  it ;  but  I  don't  think  that  anyone  knows  why." 
(Arrowsmith.     6s.) 
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The  Knapsack  Library. 

I  ONCE  had  a  dream  of  editing  a  little  library  of  books  for 
the  scholar  gipsy,  such  books,  in  such  miniature  yet  com- 
fortable format,  as  he  would  care,  and  be  able,  to  carry 
with  him  in  a  wayfaring  knapsack.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  so  exquisite  ais  the  format  of  that  little  unborn 
library.  If  you  can  imagine  exactly  the  kind  of  book 
that  would  go  with  a  meal  of  bread  and  honey  by  the 
roadside,  jou  will  have  some  idea  of  the  deliciousness  of 
my  edition,  say,  of  Spenser's  Minor  Poems.  Well,  I  took 
the  dream  to  a  publisher,  and,  as  he  was  a  lover  of 
beautiful  books  as  well  as  a  publisher,  he  thought  it  a 
charming  little  dream,  and  longed  to  set  paper-makers 
and  printers  and  binders  at  work  upon  its  embodiment 
immediately.  There  was  but  one  difficulty  :  "  Who,  then, 
would  buy  ?  "  In  his  shop  he  had  so  many  dreams  to 
sell.  Prudence  counselled  that  he  should  add  no  more  for 
the  present.  "For,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  your  tourist,  particularly  your  cyclist,  on  whom  we 
should  chiefly  rely,  never  reads  anything — either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Your  bookish  pedestrian  is  extinct,  or  only 
survives  in  numbers  too  small  to  carry  off  even  the  most 
limited  edition." 

Personally,  I  think  the  publisher  was  too  pessimistic, 
though  I  confess  that  two  or  three  booksellers  I  likewise 
consulted  confirmed  his  view.  One  of  these,  something  of 
a  philosopher,  with  an  eye  for  the  causes  of  things,  sug- 
gested a  possible  reason.  "  It  comes  a  good  deal,"  he 
said,  "  of  some  of  you  literary  men,  so  to  say,  fouling  your 
own  nests.  It  was  Stevenson  who  began  it  with  his  talk 
of  longing  for  a  more  manly  way  of  life— as  if  he  could 
have  been  happy  for  five  minutes  in  a  world  without 
words.  Then  Mr.  Lang,  perhaps  the  most  literary  tem- 
perament that  ever  lived,  woidd  have  you  believe  that  to 
write  a  good  book  is  nothing  compared  with  playing  a 
good  game  of  golf.  And,  of  course,  all  the  imitative 
youngsters  follow  suit.  It  is  a  pose,  a  fashion,  like  any 
other,  and  it  will  pass  ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  not  very 
good  for  the  book  trade." 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  the  bookseller  said.  At 
the  moment,  books  are  at  considerably  more  than  a 
threepence  in  the  shilling  discount.  Only  battle-axes  are 
at  a  premium.  "  Life  is  more  than  literature,"  like  many 
another  good  phrase  gone  wrong,  has  run  amok  in  certain 
brains;  and  we  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  highly 
organised  civilisation  aping  the  barbarism  from  which  it 
started. 

"  Life  ?  "  Yes  !  But  it  seems  rather  the  taking  of  life 
that  is  meant;  and  if  life  is  more  than  literature,  how 
much  more  is  it  than  mere  golf  and  cricket,  or  even 
soldiering  and  sailoring?  No  one  would  deny  that  the 
"crowded  hour  of  glorious  life  "  is  worth  all  libraries, 
including  even  my  Knapsack  Library,  though  perhaps  it 
depends  a  little  on  what  you  crowd  into  that  hour ;  and 
I  fancy  that  Scott  must  have  meant  something  more  than, 
say,  a  good  time  with  a  Gatling  gun. 

Of  course,  a  book  is  no  more  a  substitute  for  life  than  a 
fiddle  is  a  substitute  for  a  beautiful  woman  ;  but  a  book  is 
more  important  than  a  cricket  bat,  and  a  fiddle  tlian  a 
sword.     Similarly,  had  I  to  choose  between  the  lark  and 


Shelley,  I  would   choose  the  bird  with  the  bigger  brain 
and  the  many  meanings  in  his  voice. 

Fortunately,  however,  no  such  choice  is  necessary,  and 
I  confess  that,  as  a  matter  of  personal  practice,  when  the 
lark  begins  over  the  down,  I  shut  my  Shelley.  One  poet 
at  a  time.  (On  the  other  hand,  I  prefer  Izaak  Walton, 
always,  to  fishing.)  I  have  mentioned  SheUey  advisedly, 
as  representative  of  one  of  the  two  types  into  which  true 
knapsack  writers  are  divided.  True  knapsack  literature 
either  fulfils  Walter  Pater's  ideal  of  literature  in  approach- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  music,  or  it  is  like  the  smoking 
of  a  pipe.  For  us  to  take  it  away  with  us,  a  book  must 
either  be  a  song  or  a  companion.  Shelley  is  not  much — 
or,  perhaps,  too  much — of  a  companion  ;  but  who  shall 
match  him  at  a  song  ?  While  for  a  thoroughly  seasoned 
briar,  who  is  there  still  that  can  compare  with  Charles 
Lamb "? 

But,  before  I  steal  bits  from  my  unwritten  preface  to 
"  The  Knapsack  Library,"  I  realise  that  I  have  not  quite 
finished  the  vindication  of  that  library's  existence.  Says 
your  plain  athletic  man — there  is  no  such  sentimentalist — 
"With  all  this  glorious  nature  about  you,  this  blue  air, 
this  green  grass,  these  variously  coloured  cows  ;  this 
haughty  exercise  of  prize  muscles  :  what  do  you  want 
with  books  ?  Are  not  these  enough  ?  Leave  your  bookish- 
ness  in  your  London  chambers,  dear  bookworm,  and  come 
eat  with  us  the  simple  grass,  like  Nebuchadnezzar." 

"  Bookishness !  "  I  never  talked  of  that.  I  am  no 
bookworm  ;  nor,  indeed,  any  book-feeding  insect,  unless  it 
be  a  book-butterfly  happy  in  the  sun  of  literature.  Nor 
did  I  for  a  moment  mean  that  one  should  read  while 
rowing,  or  cycling  ;  nor  would  I  advise  it  during  football, 
or  cricket — though  in  the  latter  game  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  recommended  to  "  stone  wallers,"  as  a  pleasant  way  of 
passing  the  time — (it  would  be  delightful  to  watch  the 
effect  of  an  Australian  cricketer  reading  Marcus  Aurelius 
at  Lord's). 

In  fact,  however  it  may  sound,  my  Knapsack  Library  is 
not  necessarily  intended  for  reading  at  all ;  for,  more  than 
likely,  it  would  be  composed  of  the  books  one  knows  by 
heart.  In  book-love,  as  in  any  other  form  of  love,  there  is 
a  physical  as  well  as  a  spiritual.  I  know,  say,  pretty  well 
all  I  care  t»  read  of  Mr.  Swinburne  by  heart — the  reader 
must  excuse  my  thus  bragging  a  prodigious  memory — but 
was  that  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't  carry  for  the  last 
fortnight  in  a  cruel  saddlebag  Faustine,  and  Felise,  and 
Dolores,  and  fifty  more  imperishable  shapes  of  music  ?  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  a  poem  you  love,  you  must  see,  even 
touch  it  too.  You  want  it  with  you  in  its  bodily  pre- 
sence, that  at  evening  you  may  place  it  on  your  dinner- 
table,  as  you  would  set  a  rose  in  a  glass  ;  or  that  at  morn- 
ing it  may  be  a  lark  at  your  bedside.  You  pack  it  among 
your  clothes  for  lavender.  There  is,  perhaps,  hardly  a 
purpose  to  which  a  real  book  may  not  be  put — including 
reading. 

Those  who  aver  that  nature — ^lus  boating — is  enough 
holiday,  and  that  books  are  an  effeminate  intrusion,  talk 
as  though  one  expected  them  to  take  Mommsen  in  their 
travelling  bags,  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  that 
our  sixpenny  Ouida  (and  what  a  boon  is  that !)  is  not  one 
of  the  Fathers  in  disguise.  They  know  so  little  of  the 
secondary,  or  rather  primary,  uses  of  books.  All  books  to 
them  are  either  guide-books,  or  lexicons,  or — Whyte- 
Melville.  They  either  teach  you  something  dull,  or 
miserably  jmss  the  time  in  the  intervals  of  grouse-shooting. 
The  only  book  they  can  see  in  a  man's  hand  on  a  holiday 
is  a  Bradshaw — a  book  one  is  always  glad  to  lend  to  a 
friend.  If  you  took  a  fiddle  with  you  on  your  wanderings, 
or  if  you  ran  the  terrible  risk  of  taking  a  friend,  they 
would  understand  easily  enough.  Well,  they  must  be 
kind  enough  to  try  and  comprehend  that  the  book  one 
takes  on  a  journey  is  at  once  a  fiddle,  a  friend,  and  a 
flower,  and,  last  of  all,  a  book.  There  is  so  little  room  in 
a  knapsack  that  you  are  obliged  to  be  thus  epigrammatic 
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in  your  baggage.  Probably,  if  I  were  a  great  singer — a 
Correze,  for  I  am  j  ust  deep  in  love  with  a  sixpenny  Moths 
— I  might  not  take  a  book  witli  me  ;  for,  apart  from  the 
psychological  fact  that  great  singers  never  read  anything, 
I  should  be  able  to  shape  for  myself  my  itinerant  feelings 
in  the  presence  of  the  various  well-known  phenomena  of 
nature  ;  but,  as  I  am  neither  a  singer,  nor  even  a  "  word- 
painter,"  I  am  driven  to  express  myself  at  second-hand  in 
all  the  irrelevant  splendours  of  literature.  Sometimes,  as 
I  coast  down  a  hill,  I  chant  out  in  a  rapture  of  speed 
something  gloriously  different  from  Mr.  Lang's  Theocritus. 
As  I  dodge  the  affrighted  occupants  of  a  wagonette,  I  am 
probably  exclaiming  (genuinely,  it  will  be  observed,  "  from 
memory  " ) :  "  Men  call  thee  a  gipsy,  gracious  Bombyca,  and 
lean  and  sunburnt ;  it  is  only  I  that  call  thee  honey-pale. 
Swart  is  the  violet,  and  swart  the  lettered  hyacinth.  Yet 
are  these  Howers  chosen  the  first  in  garlands." 

Uphill,  I  have  found  this  verse  from  a  great  living  poet 
no  less  useful  (again  I  quote  from  memory,  but  this  tune, 
I  suspect,  more  accurately) : 

You  with  shelly  horns,  rams !  and  promontory  goats, 

You  whose  browsing  beards  dip  in  coldest  dew  ! 
Bulls,  that  walk  the  pastures  in  kingly-flashiug  coats  ! 

Laurel,  ivy,  vine,  wreathed  for  feasts  not  few  ! 
You  that  build  the  shado-roof,  and  you  that  court  the  rays. 

You  that  leap  besprinkling  the  rock  stream-rent : 
He  has  been  our  fellow,  the  morning  of  our  days  ' 
U.s  he  chose  for  housemates,  and  this  way  went. 
God  I  of  whom  music 
And  song  and  blood  are  pure, 
The  day  is  never  darkened 
That  had  thee  here  obscure. 

This  learned  metre  is  not  a  fortunate  choice  for  hill-riding, 
as  you  need  almost  as  much  breath  for  its  properly 
decorative  pauses  as  for  mounting  the  hill.  No  doubt 
some  sufficiently  solemn  physiologist  would  be  able  to 
trace  the  exact  correspondence  between  the  metre  and  the 
hill.  "Tell  me  the  poem  you  quoted,"  he  might  say, 
"  and  T  will  tell  you  the  length  of  the  hiU,  the  rate  you 
mounted,  and  the  point  at  which  you  decided  to  continue 
the  poem — but  not  the  hill." 

It  will  be  observed,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  that  these  merely  accidental,  but  on  that  account  all 
the  more  typical,  quotations  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  That  very  fact  vouches  for  their 
sincerity  as  (quotations.  Had  they  been  a  propos  you  might 
have  suspected  them.  It  is  their  very  irrelevance  which 
stamps  them  as  jetting  up  from  the  deep  rock-springs  of 
human  joy  ;  and  they  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
place  of  books  on  pilgrimage.  I  suspect  that  the  inspired 
reading  (or  remembering — the  same  thing!)  of  books  is 
much  the  same  as  the  creation  of  them.  Inspiration  of 
any  sort  is  seldom  relevant  to  the  moment.  Because  you 
love  one  place  with  all  your  heart  you  must  go  to  another 
to  express  it.  The  adjustment  in  these  matters  is  some- 
thing much  subtler  than  external  correspondence ;  it  is 
merelj'  one  key  of  emotion  crying  out  for  a  companion  in 
the  name  key.  That  companion  may  talk  any  language,  or 
celebrate  something  quite  different  from  that  which  excites 
the  first  emotion ;  all  that  matters  is  to  strike  a  similar 
note  of  true  feeling. 

Emotion  of  any  sort  does  not  crave  the  scientific  expres- 
sion of  itself  ;  tlie  expression  of  the  diametrically  opposed 
emotion  will  serve  its  turn,  if  only  the  expression  be  spirited 
or  splendid  or  tender  as  itself.  Words  caught  in  the 
passionate  rhythm  of  any  feeling  are  such  wonderful 
things.  Feeling  of  any  kind  seizes  upon  any  instrument 
to  express  itself.  Death  will  sometimes  play  the  guitar 
and  love  the  piano,  while  war  of  late  has  been  satisfied 
with  the  banjo.  In  short,  one  reads  (  r  sings  a  favourite 
book  en  voyage,  as  better  educated  people  hum  "  My  girl  is 
a  high-bom  lady,"  or  some  such  wayward  lyrical  expression 
of  thankfulness  for  the  gift  of  life.  It  isn't  "  bookishness  " 
at  all ;  it  is  only  another  form  of  concertina. 


Joy  often  expresses  itself  in  the  saddest  songs — in  fact, 
it  revels  in  them.  "We  don't  write  love-letters  in  the 
presence  of  the  beloved.  Similarly,  we  don't  necessarily 
read  Richard  Jefferies  to  Nature's  face.  Nature  would 
become  self-conscious  on  the  instant.  She  loves  to  be 
worshipped,  but  she  hates  to  be  inspected.  Books  on  the 
country  are  best  read  in  town — though  Nature  does  not 
object  to  a  gracefully-made  quotation  from  the  poets. 
They  are  never  too  personal. 

And,  of  course,  books  on  a  journey  do  not  only  provide 
us  with  that  verbal  outlet  for  feeling  which  man,  being 
unhappy  as  an  enforced  dumb  animal,  is  always  craving,  but 
they  do  often  enhance  for  us  the  charm  of  natural  things. 
"Nature,"  indeed,  is  largely  the  creation  of  the  poets. 
If  the  sea  had  not  been  adready  created,  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  would  have  created  it;  and  no  one  can 
read  Mr.  Meredith's  nature-poetry  without  gaining  a 
deepened  intimacy  with  the  earth  and  a  keener  zest  in  his 
intercourse  with  her.  The  beauty  of  the  earth  is  the  result 
of  a  long  series  of  discoveries,  and  the  discoveries  are 
always  being  made.  Indeed,  the  paradoxical  position  of 
those  who  would  banish  books  from  our  holidays  is  seen 
when  one  realises  that  nothing  is  so  saturated  with  litera- 
ture as  what  we  call  "  Nature." 

But  it  is  most,  perhaps,  for  their  sense  of  unexacting 
companionship  that  books  are  well  taken  on  a  journey. 
As  the  companionship  of  old  friends  is  but  little  dependent 
on  talk,  and  is  far  more  aa  intercourse  of  the  wireless 
telegraphy  of  silence,  so  with  books.  When  we  wish  them 
to  talk,  they  talk,  just  as  long  or  short  a  time  as  we  please ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  we  take  them  along  with  us  as 
imaginative  presences,  symbols  of  fair  natures  in  whose 
atmosphere  we  delight  to  move. 

RiCHAED  Le   GalLIENNE. 


Mme.    Maman. 

From  the  French  of  Jean  Madeleine. 

Quite  little,  coming  out  of  school,  she  had  begun  to  look 
at  him,  and  found  him  nice.  When  love  began  to  trouble 
her,  she  lifted  the  edge  of  her  window  curtain,  and  flung 
him  a  kiss  which  never  reached  him.  And  she  grew  up 
with  this  thought.  He  became  the  Being  of  her  heart,  the 
vibration  ot  her  maiden's  dreams.  But  he  knew  nothing 
of  it.  It  is  a  crime  for  a  young  girl  who  loves  to  let  any- 
thing of  it  be  seen.  Her  only  hope  lies  in  being  under- 
stood. She  was  not  understood.  He  went  awa.y,  re- 
mained some  years  abroad,  then  came  bac^.  On  his  arm 
leant  a  perfectly  charming  young  woman.  He  was 
married. 


In  the  square  where  she  sometimes  came  to  sit  with  a 
book  she  perceived  one  afternoon,  playing  near  the  bench, 
two  little  fellows,  with  a  big  Norman  nurse.  Loving 
children  dearly,  she  asked  of  the  woman  : 

"  To  whom  do  these  pretty  little  darlings  belong  ?  " 

The  answer  caused  her  delicate  blonde  profile  to  bend 
over  the  book.     They  were  his. 

Next  day  they  came  again.     She  called  them. 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  I  hope?  Sit  down  here, 
come." 

She  lifted  one  on  each  knee.  Leaning  over  the  warm, 
curly  heads,  she  examined  them  tenderly.  They  let  her  do 
so,  with  the  easy  familiarity  of  children.     She  asked : 

"  What  are  your  names  ?  " 

One  of  them  replied,  "  Peter." 

She  shivered.     His  name! 

It  was  Peter  she  kissed  first. 
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Ever  afterwards  she  came  every  day,  and  sat  upon  the 
bench  they  played  about.  Every  day  at  the  hour  she 
knows  the  blue  cloaks  of  the  little  dears  wiU  appear  at  the 
railings  of  the  square.  They  know  her  now  quite  well, 
the  pretty  lady,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrive  they  hasten  to 
kiss  her.  Oh,  those  kisses  of  his  children,  the  clasp  of 
those  little  dimpled  arms,  in  which  she  seems  to  find  once 
more  something  of  him  !  See,  here  are  his  very  eyes,  the 
dimple  at  the  tip  of  his  chin.  Who  knows  if  sometimes 
some  of  those  caresses  showered  upon  them  do  not  reach 
him? 

She  has  become  their  friend,  the  friend  of  both  babies, 
their  confidante,  their  "  Madam  Mamma,"  as  they  call  her, 
associating  thus  their  tenderness  and  their  respect.  Pic- 
tures, sweets — she  always  brings  them  some  small  pleasure. 
And  the  little  ones  never  ask  themselves  who  is  this  pretty 
unknown  lady,  who  kisses  them  and  spoils  them,  and 
whose  eyes  follow  them  so  wistfully  as  they  race  round 
the  damp-eaten  garden. 


The  new  foliage  brightens  the  square.  A  delicate 
gaiety,  this  awakening  of  warm  lights,  with  shudderings 
still  along  the  branches ;  stilly  impressions,  that  give 
coolness  to  the  spring  sunshine. 

The  alleys  begin  again  to  echo  tiny  footsteps,  after  the 
long  winter,  during  which  the  little  ones  have  coughed  so 
much.  And  once  more  the  wide  ribbons  of  the  nurses 
float  and  wave  under  the  frail  foliation,  in  slow,  multi- 
coloured procession. 

She  is  seated  on  her  bench  once  more. 
But   why   do   they    not  come,    the   little   blue  cloaks? 
Why  are  they  alone  absent,  when  all  the  sparrows  of  the 
square  are  back  ? 

An  anguish  seizes  her.  "No,  it  is  not  possible."  And 
day  after  day  she  watches  the  iron  railing  enviously. 

What  a  joy  !  It  is  thoy.  Both  of  them,  but  their  dear 
little  faces  are  clouded  by  the  deep  mourning  of  their 
cloaks.  They  are  walking  very  gravely,  as  if  struck  or 
bewildered  still  by  the  quiet  of  the  house  suddenly  be- 
come so  sad,  the  twilight  of  shuttered  windows,  the  meals 
quickly  despatched  in  silence,  and  the  going  to  bed  at 
night  with  no  mamma  to  come  any  more  and  kiss  them  in 
their  cots.  It  is  most  touching,  and  funny  as  well,  to 
watch  them  walking  thus,  holding  each  other's  hand, 
stiffened  in  their  mournful  astonishment. 

She  is  just  rising,  but  beside  them  she  perceives  their 
father.  He  !  He,  also,  is  all  in  black,  with  a  wide  band 
of  crepe  round  his  hat. 

80  she  is  gone,  the  young  creature  he  had  brought 
hither  from  afar,  and  who  leant  on  his  arm ! 

And  there  is  not  the  faintest  jealousy  in  her  heart  of 
the  dead  woman. 

From  the  distance  they  perceive  her,  but  no  longer  rush 
to  her  to  be  kissed.  The  presence  of  their  father,  their 
black  clothes,  in  which  they  feel  as  if  they  cannot  run, 
intimidate  them,  keep  them  immovable  in  an  unconscious 
and  awkward  trouble.  They  only  point  her  out  to  their 
father,  who  lifts  his  hat,  but  does  not  approach. 

And  when  they  have  passed  she  remains  on  her  bench, 
depressed,  struck  to  the  heart  by  a  horrid  chill.  A  sensa- 
tion of  forsakenness,  of  sudden  solitude,  seizes  hold  of  her  ; 
she  feels  languid  from  lassitude,  with  her  arms  fallen  in 
that  pretty  suffering  attitude  of  sorrow-touched  woman- 
hood. Then  jealousy  of  the  dead  grasps  her — the  dead 
who  has  carried  away  all  her  children's  kisses,  probably 
all  of  his  too.  All  the  heart  of  his  being  !  A  little  while 
ago,  in  divining  the  intimate  drama,  she  only  saw  the 
heartbroken  look  of  the  young  mother  kissing  her  babies 
for  the  last  time.  The  sympathy  of  the  frail  and  blonde 
woman  had  gone  out  to  that  other  frail  and  blonde  woman, 
bent  little  by  little,  then  carried  off  in  full  tenderness,  in 
full  happiness.  And  by  the  mysterious  affinity  of  a  like 
temperament  she  had  bestowed  all  her  pity  on  the  vanished 


— her  heart  had  followed  the  coffin  shrouded  in  roses  and 
white  lilies. 

Now  all  that  has  gone.  She  only  thinks  of  the  rival, 
of  her  who  had  robbed  her  of  her  love,  to  whom  the 
children  she  would  were  hers  belong :  of  the  other,  the 
hated  one.  And  her  wish  to  be  kind  remains  impotent 
before  this  unhealthy  impression  that  troubles  her 
serenity. 

•  •  •  ■  * 

Little  by  little,  as  the  days  follow,  the  children  come 
back  to  her.  It  was  like  a  fresh  start.  At  first  the 
timidity  of  the  early  days,  then  the  gathering  familiarity, 
and  then  the  joy  of  free  and  complete  friendship.  You 
would  have  said  that  the  tragedy,  still  not  understood, 
a  thing  of  outward  details  only,  had  so  taken  hold  of 
their  poor,  fragile  little  lives  that  they  were  as  if  sud- 
denly congealed  in  the  great  cold  of  the  house,  and  that 
poor  little  lives  needed  to  be  bom  again  in  the  fresh 
opening  of  their  minds  and  their  hearts. 

He  accompanied  the  children  each  day  to  the  square, 
but  he  never  approached  her.  He  lifted  his  black  hat  from 
the  distance  with  a  dejected  gesture. 


One  afternoon  she  saw  him  come  into  the  garden.  He 
was  alone.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  about  for  something, 
and,  perceiving  her,  he  approached  the  bench  on  which  she 
was  seated.  She  feigned  to  continue  her  reading,  but  her 
fingers  trembled  upon  the  open  page. 

"  Mademoiselle ." 

He  was  in  front  of  her,  all  in  black — the  rigid  black  of 
recent  mourning.  It  was  the  first  time  she  heard  his 
clear,  grave  voice. 

"  I  ask  you  to  pardon.  Mademoiselle,  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  It  is  hardly  usual,  but  you  are  above  convention. 
My  children  have  so  often  spoken  to  me  of  you,  they  love 
you  so."  His  voice  lowered.  "  You  know  there  is  no 
mother  now  at  home.  Will  you  replace  her  who  has 
gone  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

She  closed  her  eyes,  benumbed  by  a  strange  bliss  that 
she  had  never  dreamed  of.  And  she  remained  surprised 
that  this  immensity  of  joy  which  seemed  to  come  to  her 
from  a  long  way  off,  from  an  unknown  land,  that  filled  aU 
space,  and  flowing  through  her  veins,  stirred  her  being 
deliciously,  should  find  place  in  her  heart — in  such  a  little 
heart  as  hers — where  it  melted  into  an  exquisite  un- 
consciousness. 

She  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"Thanks,"  she  said,  "you  are  kind.     What  you  have 
said  has  made  me  very  happy  !  " 
Again  she  closed  her  eyes. 

"  But  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  remain  simply  your 
friend,  and  for  those  little  darlings  I  shall  be  'Madam 
Mamma.'     It  will  be  better  so." 

For  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  great  joy,  she  remem- 
bered the  evil  feeling  of  the  other  day,  her  jealousy  of  the 
dead.  She  told  herself  that  if  she  lived  in  that  atmosphere 
which  had  been  the  other's  home,  still  impregnated  with 
her  soft  perfume,  every  minute  in  contact  with  objects  to 
which  something  of  the  dead  still  clung,  in  the  continual 
touch  of  their  two  souls,  her  jealousy  would  be  free 
to  seize  her  again;  there  would  be  ceaseless,  unwonted 
moments  of  struggle  with  that  impalpable  existence  with 
which  she  would  ever  be  in  touch,  and  that  he,  too,  would 
never  be  entirely  hers,  for  no  power,  no  tenderness,  could 
prevent  the  other  from  having  been. 

It  was  not  possible  to  turn  backward  and  find  the  past 
intact.     Life  could  not  be  begun  afresh. 


Then,  as  the  evening  was  falling,  she  left  the  square  and 
went  away  slowly,  walking  like  a  widow,  so  weary. 
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Things  Seen. 

The  Modern  Christian. 

As  we  were  moving  from  the  corner  an  old  newspaper 
seller  had  stepped  on  the  footboard  and  made  as  if  to 
mount  the  'bus  with  his  papers.  But  the  conductor  had 
stopped  him  and  dismissed  him  to  the  kerb  again.  No 
sooner  were  we  started  than  a  woman  who  sat  close  to 
the  door  began  to  upbraid  the  conductor  for  this.  She 
kept  up  an  alternation  of  blame  and  chaff,  for  while 
rating  the  man  she  wished  to  keep  his  favour.  Impossible 
to  convey  the  manner  in  which  a  woman  of  this  type 
talks ! — she  was  one  of  those  to  whom  marriage  gives  a 
formidable  assurance,  and  I  was  easily  aware  that  she 
would  offer  advice  on  any  occasion,  and  take  the  side 
of  the  angels  with  nod  and  wink  and  virtuous  com- 
pression of  mouth.  "What  I  say  is,  live  and  let  live. 
Pore  old  man !  And  him  with  grey  hair  too.  You'll 
be  grey-haired  yourself  some  day,  young  man.  Yes,  Live 
and  let  live,  that's  the  motto.  Perhaps  someone  on  the 
top  wanted  a  paper.  Where's  the  harm  ?  Pore  old  mam ! 
Eh,  what  is  he  ? — a  sheeny  ?  A  sheeny !  That's  different. 
A  sheeny,  was  he  ?  Oh,  well,  I  must  say  I'd  never 
encourage  a  Jew";  and  she  leaned  back,  quiescent,  with 
folded  arms  and  correct  lips. 


The  Battle  of  the  Books. 

The  air  of  the  library  was  filled  with  the  soothing  influence 
of  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I,  who  had  taken  the  most  com- 
fortable arm-chair  with  the  intention  of  reading,  had  fallen 
asleep  and  wandered  into  a  dreamy  allegory.  I  thought  I 
was  on  a  hill  in  the  land  of  literature,  and  in  my  memory 
were  the  incidents  of  a  climb  on  the  road  stretching  down 
behind  me.  I  had  started  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
traveller  in  the  morning  of  his  journey — "I  will  press 
onward,"  I  had  said  to  myself,  "  and  soon  the  whole  world 
of  learning  will  be  mine."  But  ever  as  I  went  I  had 
turned  aside  from  the  straight  road  that  led  to  knowledge, 
and  strayed  into  the  neighbouring  fields  to  pluck  flowers 
that  had  withered  in  an  hour  and  fallen  from  my  hand. 
And  at  last  I  was  at  the  summit,  and  lo !  I  had  taken 
only  the  first  step.  Before  me,  and  on  either  hand,  lay  a 
vast  country  bounded  by  hills  higher  than  mine,  each  with 
a  prospect  wider  than  that  upon  which  I  was  gazing.  The 
task  had  grown  larger,  and  would  continue  to  grow  larger 
as  I  advsmced  with  it.  And,  having  learned  that  it  was 
impossible  of  accomplishment,  I  was  glad  that  I  had  gone 
astray  to  pluck  the  flowers. 

Suddenly  the  door  of  the  library  opened  and  I  was 
awake.  Small  footsteps  told  me  that  some  one — just  such 
another  traveller  as  I  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  my 
journey — had  come  for  a  book.  On  one  side  of  me  was  a 
shelf  f  uU  of  the  stirring  deeds  of  warriors — books  with  gay 
covers  bursting  to  tell  all  the  things  that  boys  best  love  to 
hear.  On  the  other  side  was  a  shelf  of  "  Sunday  books." 
They  were  dry  stuff,  these  Sunday  Jbooks.  They  bristled 
with  didactic  dialogues  between  hideously  omniscient 
parents  and  children  astoundingly  ignorant  and  most 
astoundingly  desirous  of  learning.  The  footsteps  indicated 
hesitation.  A  new  battle  of  the  books  was  raging.  The 
Sunday  books,  strong,  no  doubt,  in  the  atmospheric  influ- 
ence of  Sunday,  warred  against  the  week-day  records  of 
deadly  peril.  For  a  minute  or  two  the  fight  continued, 
and  then  the  victory  was  won.  The  footsteps  gravitated 
to  the  shelf  of  warriors. 

The  traveller  had  turned  aside  to  pluck  a  flower. 


Paris  Letter. 

(From  our  Frtnch  Corretpondent.) 

M.  Eemy  de  Gourmont  has  made  an  interesting  and 
most  erudite  stiidy  of  the  Esthetiqtie  de  la  Langue  Franqam. 
He  is  at  war  against  the  disfigurement  of  the  pure  and 
elegant  French  tongue  by  the  introduction  of  base  foreign 
words.  His  supreme  concern  is  the  physical  beauty  of 
words,  and  he  tells  us  that  ' '  the  signification  of  a  word 
and  the  intelligence  of  a  woman  add  nothing  to,  nor  take 
anything  from,  the  purity  of  their  form."  He  objects  to 
the  Latinised  termination  ation  substituted  for  the  normal 
French  aison. 

Out  of  two  thousand  words  purely  Latin  in  iion  and  tvm, 
there  are  not  twenty  that  can  be  used  in  a  page  of 
beautiful  prose  literature :  there  are  even  less  which  a 
poet  could  dare  to  insert  in  a  line  of  verse  ...  if  we 
cannot  treat  certain  questions  without  their  help,  we  can 
discard  the  greater  number  in  essential  art,  which  is  the 
ideal  painting  of  life. 

Technical  terms  of  any  kind  M.  de  Gourmont  haughtily 
rejects,  as  having  no  place  whatever  in  literature.  These 
are  fit  for  the  barbarian  and  pedant,  Why  should  not 
the  French  say  longue-vue  instead  of  telescope?  And  he 
opposes  hicane  to  bicycle,  as  more  agreeable  and  sonorous. 
He  makes  merry  over  the  delirium  grmeum  of  modem 
commercial  language.  A  seller  of  photographic  apparatus 
pompously  calls  his  shop  photo-emporium,  and  notifies  that 
he  sells  vitagraphes  and  kromskopes ;  another  calls  the  oils 
he  sells  engines-  auto-  and  moto-naphtha.  Such  is  the 
lamentable  result  of  the  vulgarising  of  instruction  with(»ut 
taste.  "  It  is  correct  to  speak  French  as  little  as  possible, 
and  to  have  the  air  in  pronouncing  barbarous  syllables  of 
confessing  a  secret."  Here  and  there  M.  de  Gourmont 
gives  lists  of  pedantic  words  with  their  equivalents  in 
picturesque  old  French  words,  and  it  needs  no  persuasion 
to  convince  us  that  beauty  and  charm,  as  well  as  sense,  all 
lie  on  the  side  of  the  old  French.  Who,  for  example, 
would  consent  to  aaj  adephagie  when  he  might  say  fringaWi 
And  surely  mesurage  is  a  far  prettier  word  than  the  more 
learned  mensuration.  There  is  a  visible  beauty  in  lan- 
guages," he  adds,  "  which  is  diminished  by  introduction 
into  the  verbal  city  of  foreign  figures  of  dissonant  voices." 
M.  Anatole  France  has  defended  the  right  to  misspell 
in  every  form,  with  all  its  fantasies;  but  while  M.  de 
Gourmont  thinks  that  many  unnecessary  double  letters 
might  with  advantage  be  suppressed,  his  point  of  view  on 
spelling  is  opposed  to  M.  France's.  If  there  were  no 
fixed  and  unalterable  laws  of  spelling,  personal  whims  and 
eccentricities  would  speedily  bring  about  a  dreadful  state 
of  anarchy  in  books.  His  horror  of  German  and  English, 
with  their  present  ravages  upon  Gallic  soil,  is  so  intense 
that  he  even  welcomes  Latin  as  a  safeguard  against  them. 

Balzac's  letters  to  Mme.  Hanska,  Lettres  «  V Etrangere, 
is  a  monster  tome.  These  letters  are  by  no  means  light 
reading.  They  suggest  a  kind  of  feverish  activity  and  a 
state  of  constant  worry.  In  one  he  writes :  "  Must  I 
then  cross  all  Europe  to  go  and  show  you  a  visage  aged 
but  a  heart  ever  deplorably  young,  which  still  quickens 
about  everything,  an  ill-written  line,  an  address,  a  per- 
fume, as  if  I  were  only  thirty-six  ?  "  The  note  of  melan- 
choly is  profound,  and  never  absent ;  age  and  disease  are 
terrors  that  haunt  him  constantly.  An  indolent  person  like 
myself  admits  that  such  a  sentence  as  this  is  enough  to  fell 
imagination  or  ride  it  like  a  nightmare  : 

Walter  Scott  wrote  two  novels  a  year,  and  was  said  to 
find  happiness  in  bis  work  ;  he  astonished  England.  Tbis 
year  I  have  produced,  first,  Le  Pere  Ooriot ;  secondly,  Le 
Lys  dam  la  Vallee ;  thirdly,  Les  M^moires  fVune  jeune Mariie; 
fourthly,  C^sar  SiroUeau.  I  have  sent  three  numbers  of 
the  Etudes  de  Mceurs  to  Mme.  Bechet,  and  three  numbers 
of  the  Etudes  Philosophiques  to  Werdet.  Finally,  I  shall 
have  finished  Siraphite.     But  also,  shall  I  be  aUve  or  in  my 
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right  mind  next  jear?  I  doubt  it.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  my  brain  were  inflamed.  I  shall  die  on  the  breach  of 
intelligence. 

Brain  inflamed  !  Why,  it  inflames  the  reader's  brain  alone 
to  think  of  so  much  intellectual  labour  massed  into  a  single 
year.  Prodigious  is  a  very  small  word  indeed  to  qualify 
the  feat.  Eecall  the  first  four  books,  colossal  triumphs  of 
an  astounding  career,  and  tell  yourself  these  creations  were 
almost  simultaneous. 

Here  is  an  odd  sketch  of  George  Sand  : 

Last  year  George  Sand  did  not  leave  Paris.  She  lives  in 
the  Eue  Pigalle,  16,  at  the  bottom  of  a  garden,  over  the 
coachhouse  and  stables  of  a  house  on  the  street.  She  has  a 
dining-room  where  the  furniture  is  of  sculptured  oak- 
wood.  Her  little  sitting-room  is  coffee-coloured,  and  the 
room  she  receives  in  is  full  of  superb  Chinese  vases, 
Ivll  of  flowers.  There  is  always  a  flower-stand  full 
of  flowers.  The  furniture  is  green ;  there  is  a  side- 
board full  of  curiosities,  pictures  by  Delacroix,  her 
portrait  by  Calamatta.  The  piano  is  magnificent,  straight, 
square.  Chopin  is  always  there.  She  smokes  nothing  but 
cigarettes  [this  Balzac  underlines,  "cigarettes"  being  in 
small  capitals]  ;  she  does  not  get  up  before  four  o'clock : 
at  four  Chopin  has  finished  giving  his  lessons.  You  go 
up  to  her  rooms  by  the  stairs  called  the  rm'ller,  stiff  and 
straight.  Her  bedroom  is  brown ;  her  bed  two  mattresses 
on  the  ground,  Turkish  fashion.  She  has  such  pretty, 
pretty  little  hands — a  child's. 

I  hardly  know  what  M.  Hugues  le  Eoux  meant  to 
make  of  his  novel  Jeunes  Amours.  As  memories  of 
adolescence  it  is  not  particularly  original.  M.  le  Eoux 
treats  his  heroine  in  the  spirit  of  respectful  admiration, 
and  seems  to  expect  the  same  from  the  reader.  The  lady 
is  over  thirty,  and  falls  in  love  with  her  son's  comrade,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  who  reciprocates  her  passion.  The  author 
perceives  nothing  ghastly  in  the  situation. 

H.  L. 


A  Library  for  Children. 

A  NDMBEB  of  other  suggestions  as  to  the  best  dozen  books 
for  children  reach  us  this  week  from  parents  and 
observers.  The  word  children,  it  should  be  explained, 
means  in  this  connexion  boys  and  girls  below  the  age  of 
twelve. 

Mr.  Arthur  Eickett  sends  us  the  following  list,  and 
remarks : 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Eastern  Tales. 

Wonder  Book.     Hawthorne. 

Christmas  Carol.     Dickens. 

Little  Lame  Prince.     Mrs.  Craik. 

Cross  Purposes,  and  Princess  and  the  Oobhn.     George 
Macdouald. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Through  the  Looking-Glass. 

Book  of  Nonsense.  Lear. 
Note. — Up  to  twelve,  surely,  it  is  little  use  to  appeal  to 
children  except  through  the  imagination,  and  it  was  with 
this  idea  that  my  selection  practically  consists  of  fairy  tales 
in  one  form  or  another.  A  great  mistake,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
made  by  including  in  these  lists  books  that  are  written  by 
clever  writers  about  children,  but  which  require  grown-up 
people  to  appreciate  them.  They  remind  me  of  Mr.  Bulti- 
tude's  middle-aged  reflections  while  in  the  youthful  body  of 
his  son.  How  is  it  that  George  Macdonald's  delightful 
fantasies  are  so  largely  neglected  ?  When  I  was  a  child 
George  Macdonald  gave  me  more  delight  than  any  writer, 
except,  perhaps,  Hans  Andersen,  and  the  storyteller  of  the 
Arabian  NiyhU. 

Mr.  Eickett  states  the  case  soundly.  His  list, 
according  to  his  guiding  principle,  is  good.  Perhaps 
Kingsley's  Water  Bahies  might  supplant  with  advantage 
the  Pattern  Tales.  Hawthorne's  Tanjlewood  Tales  and 
Kingsley's  Heroes  seem  also  likely  to  be  favourites  with 


the  kind  of  reader  here  suggested  :  they  might  take  the 
place  of  Dickens  and  Edward  Lear.  Mr.  Kipling's  Jungle 
Books  will,  we  trust,  if  they  cannot  be  coaxed  into  the 
first  twelve,  be  at  any  rate  thirteen  and  fourteen  on  the 
list. 

Mr.  Alick  D.  Brash  : 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.     Mrs.  Burnett. 

Black  Beauty.     Mrs.  Sewell. 

Eric.     Dean  Parrar. 

The  Water  Babies.     Kingsley. 

Us.     Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Her  Benny.     Hooking. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  ■  • 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Story  of  a  Short  Life.     Mrs.  Ewing. 

Sweetheart  Travellers.     Crockett. 

Probable  Sons.     Amy  le  Feuvres. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse.     Stevenson.  '   - 

This  list  is  more  miscellaneous.  Children  are,  of  course, 
catholic  minded,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  Lewis  Carroll  to 
Probable  Sons.  We  are  doubtful  about  Stevenson's  Child's 
Garden,  but  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  lists  include  it  is, 
perhaps,  against  us.  The  author's  original  appeal,  how- 
ever, was  to  the  adult ;  and  most  children,  we  fancy,  would 
in  their  hearts  find  far  more  pleasure  in  the  domestic 
tragedies  of  Jane  and  Ann  Taylor.  Parents,  however,  like 
to  have  Stevenson  in  the  house.  ' 

Mrs.  Sappho  Scott : 

I  send  you  my  own  favourite  books  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  those  that  I  have  ready  for  my  little  daughter.  These 
are  mine : 

Shakespeare's  Poems. 

Scott's  Poems. 

Swiss  Family  Eobinson. 

Queechy. 

The  Little  Duke.     C.  M.  Youge. 

Grimm's  Goblins,  , 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Little  Women  and  Good  Wives, 

Feats  on  the  Fjord.  "" 

Gulliver's  Travels. 

The  Days  of  Bruce. 

The  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

These  are  Marjorie's : 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

The  Water  Babies.  '  ; 

Ab.     Stanley  Waterloo. 

The  Jungle  Books. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Hans  Andersen. 

Treasure  Island. 

Grimm's  Goblins. 

Little  Women  and  Good  Wives. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Heroes.     Kingsley. 

The  Boy's  Own  Paper. 

Mrs.  Scott's  record  is  personal  and  historical,  and  we  can- 
not, therefore,  criticise  it.  But  exactly  how  Shakespeare's 
poems  please  a  child  it  is  difiicult  to  understand.  Scott, 
of  course,  is  a  natural  choice.  Treasure  Island,  for  a  girl 
of  under  twelve,  is  a  curious  inclusion,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  list  for  Marjorie  is  interesting  and  well  chosen. 


New    Tennysoniana. 

A  WBITBR  in  the  Nottingham  Guardian  has  been  privileged 
to  give  a  very  interesting  Tennyson  document  to  the 
world.  In  1808  Mr.  Edward  Campbell  Tainsh  forwarded 
a  copy  of  his  Study  of  the  Works  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  it 
was  in  acknowledging  this  that  Tennyson  entered  on  a 
series  of  interesting  explanations  of  various  obscure  points 
in  his  poems.  In  giving  these  to  the  world  the  corre- 
spondent writes  as  follows  : 

"  When  '  Enoch  Arden '  appeared  in   1864  a  cleavage 
took  place   in  the   ranks   of  Tennyson's   admirers.      Mr. 
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Tainsb,  representing  one  section,  contended  tbat  we  find 
here  '  a  sort  of  mechanical  supematuralism  such  as  is 
found  in  Pagan  art,  instead  of  that  spiritual  super- 
naturalism  which  otherwise  pervades  his  writings,  and 
which  seems  the  most  natural  thing  of  all,  Qod  being 
postulated.'  On  the  other  hand,  many  discerned  in  the 
new  element  now  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  Tennyson 
in  '  Enoch  Arden '  the  apprehension  and  expression  of 
certain  profound  psychical  truths — and  this  is  not  merely 
as  Mr.  Tainsh  would  have  us  believe,  the  enhanced 
admiration  of  those  '  whose  standards  of  judgment  had 
been  formed  by  lower  masters.'  Tennyson's  letter  to  Mr. 
Tainsh  touches  upon  passages  in  '  Enoch  Arden '  which,  in 
the  critic's  opinion,  'give  to  the  thoughtful  student  the 
impression  of  unreality,  and  therefore  a  weakness  in  the 
structure  of  the  story.'  The  following  lines  are  cited  as 
an  instance  of  '  mechanical  supematuralism  ' : 

Though  faintly,  merrily,  far  and  far  away, 
He  heard  the  pealing  of  bis  parish  bells. 

Tennyson's  comment  is  this  :  '  A  friend  of  mine  told  me 
that  he  had  heard  his  own  parish  bells  in  the  midst  of  an 
Eastern  desert — not  knowing  at  the  time  it  was  Sunday. 
He  accounted  for  it  to  me  by  stating  that  there  was  a 
ringing  in  his  ears  which  his  old  associations  moulded 
unconsciously  into  the  sound  he  heard.  There  is  nothing 
really  supernatural,  mechanically  or  otherwise,  in  E.  A.'s 
hearing  bells ;  though  the  author  most  probably  did 
intend  the  passage  to  tell  upon  the  reader  mystically.' 
The  poet  had  another  intention,  surely.  Earlier  in  tiie 
narrative  we  read  of  Enoch  and  Annie  : 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  bells, 
And  merrily  rang  the  years,  seven  happy  years, 

Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence, 
And  mututtl  love  and  honourable  toil. 

Again,  when  sad  at  heart  Annie  consents  to  marry  Philip, 
the  poet,  with  full  intent,  alludes  to  the  ringing  out  of  the 
merry  boUs.  Apart  from  whether  or  not  a  mechanical 
supematuralism  is  involved,  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  to 
call  up  Enoch's  experiences,  when  alone  and  far  away,  is 
eminently  efPective.  In  reply  to  another  criticism  on  the 
same  poem,  Tennyson  says  in  this  letter :  '  The  costly 
funeral  is  all  poor  Annie  could  do  for  him  after  he  was 
gone — entirely  introduced  for  her  sake,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  poem.'  In 
later  editions  of  his  '  Study,'  it  may  be  mentioned,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Tainsh  adheres  in  the  main  to  his  original 
objection,  occasionally  substituting  the  word  preter- 
natural, however,  ior  supematural. 

Some  students  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate  may  recall  that 
Mr.  Tainsh  examines,  verse  by  verse  and  canto  by  canto, 
'In  Memoriam,'  aiming  to  explain  'certain  obscurities,' 
and  the  like.  In  this  connexion  Tennyson's  letter  is  of 
pectiliar  interest.  For  instance,  the  final  two  lines  in 
Canto  36  run : 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 
In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

In  1 868  the  commentator  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  by 
'  those  wild  eyes  '  was  meant  a  sailor.  Tennyson  replies 
that  what  he  intended  is  the  'Pacific  islanders' — wild 
having  a  sense  of  'barbarism'  in  it,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  so  vague  a  periphrase  for  '  sailors . 

Again,  in  the  last  line  of  Canto  87  allusion  is  made  to 
'the  bar  of  Michael  Angelo,' signifying,  as  Mr.  Tainsh 
read  it,  the  eyebrows  of  the  great  Italian  master,  which 
'  met  in  the  middle  and  formed  nearly  a  straight  line  above 
hi  eyes.'  Tennyson's  meaning  is  stronger,  more  profound. 
The  words  signify  '  that  broad  bar  of  frontal  bone  over 
the  eyes  for  which  he  [Michael  Angelo]  was  remarkable.' 
One  could  have  wished  that,  despite  his  dislike  of  '  writing 
even  so  little  about  my  own  composition,'  Tennyson  had 
indicated  a  few  more  '  of  those  little  errors  that  I  have  no 
time  to  explain.' " 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  Goethe  celebrations  in  Germany  seem  to  be  of 
rather  ancient  origin,  for  they  commemorate  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  That 
sounds  an  event  sufficiently  remote ;  but  there  are  many 
ties  of  his  with  England  which  make  the  author  of  Wilhelm 
Meitter  almost  a  modern.  He  was  alive  when  Disraeli 
read  that  book  and  admired  it  to  the  point  of  gently 
imitating  it  in  Contarini  Fleming.  Goethe  returned  the 
compliment  and  read  Disraeli ;  also  Bulwer  With  Scott 
and  Byron  he  was,  of  course,  very  familiar,  and 
Carlyle.  But  what  brings  Goethe  down  to  date  most 
of  all  is  the  friendship  that  he  had  with  Thackeray.  It 
was  the  friendship  of  an  old  author  and  a  young  man  who 
had  not  published — one  cannot  say  had  not  composed — a 
line ;  for  Thackeray,  when  a  youth,  in  the  last  of  his 
teens,  was  "  finishing  "  in  Weimar,  and  made  friends  with 
young  Mrs.  Goethe,  and  was  by  her  admitted  to  the 
sanctum  which  Napoleon  himself  (who  read  Werther  seven 
times)  was  proud  to  enter. 


Baeon  Grant,  the  butt  of  much  misfortune  and  much 
ridicule  at  various  times  of  his  life,  ended  his  days  in 
repose  at  a  quiet  place  in  Sussex,  and  leaves  behind  him 
an  enduring  memory.  One  hopes  he  sometimes  came  to 
Leicester-square  late  in  his  life  and  rejoiced  in  it  as  the 
most  frequented  of  public  groimds  set  apart  by  private  or 
public  munificence  for  the  rest  and  recreation  of  the  poor. 
On  the  site  of  another  of  his  former  possessions  he  could 
hardly,  however,  look  without  a  pang.  Had  he  kept  his 
own  great  pleasure  garden  at  Kensington  for  a  few  years 
longer  he  might  again  have  been  a  millionaire.  It  is  now 
covered  with  streets  of  mansions  and  flats  that  yield  a 
rental  equal  to  a  king's  revenue.  For  the  house  itself  at 
Kensington  Mr.  James  Knowles  may  be  permitted  a 
regret.  It  was  the  magnum  opus  of  that  architectural 
career  which  he  abandoned  for  magazine  editing  and 
owning.  Few  architects  in  our  day  have  had  so  lavish  a 
client  as  was  this  bearer  of  an  Italian  barony  ;  and  artists 
had  good  reason  to  regret  the  failure  of  a  princely  pur- 
chaser who  wrote  for  one  picture-deak  r  cheques  of 
£100,000  at  a  time. 


Mr.  J.  E.  C.  BoDLEY,  who  was  once  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  private  secretary,  but  has  been  in  the  delightful 
banishment  of  Biarritz  for  now  nearly  a  decade  of  years, 
is  pushing  on  with  his  monumental  book  on  France,  the 
next  volume  of  which  is  to  deal  with  the  Church,  and  with 
the  general  state  of  religpion  among  the  French.  The 
workroom  at  the  Chateau  de  Belief ontaine  contains  its 
dossiers  marked  with  such  labels  as  "  The  Concordat," 
"  Anti-Semitism " — to  which  last  one  may  imag^e  that 
rather  heavy  additions  have  now  eac^i  day  to  be  made.  It 
is  a  strange  fate  that  has  converted  Mr.  Bodley — Messrs. 
Macmillan  may  claim  to  have  been  the  missionaries — into 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  Church  in  France ;  for  he  very 
nearly  became  its  chronicler  in  modem  England,  and  this 
by  the  wiU  of  Cardinal  Manning.  As  secretary  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Poor  Commission  Mr.  Bodley  won  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  then  aged  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  who 
had  long  interviews  with  him,  and  of  whom  the  story  is 
told,  that  when  one  night  the  talk  at  the  Archbishop's 
House,  Westminster,  was  prolonged  till  nearly  eleven,  the 
Cardinal's  devoted  valet  apologetically  intruded,  and  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Bodley  as  he  left :  ' '  You  see,  sir,  I  have  got 
to  get  the  Cardinal  to  bed,  and  he  doesn't  jump  in  like 
you  and  me — he  has  his  little  readings  to  do."  Undoubt- 
edly the  Cardinal  intended  to  nominate  Mr.  Bodley  as  the 
writer  of,  at  any  rate,  his  political  biography.  But  the 
Cardinal  died — unexpectedly  to  himself,  whatever  were  the 
fears  of  those  about  him — and  the  literary  legacy  was 
never  made.     Among  the  relics  at  the  Chateau  de  Belle- 
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fontaine,  however,  ia  the  malachite  orupifix,  familiar  to 
those  intimates  of  Cardinal  Manning  who  were  admitted 
to  his  inner  sanctum. 


Lord  Wiltox  is  leaving  Houghton  HaU,  the  famous 
old  Norfolk  home  of  the  Walpoles,  and  is  renting  instead 
Drayton  Manor,  the  home  of  the  Peels,  near  Tamworth. 
Both  houses  in  their  day  have  been  famous  in  the  annals 
of  art-collecting,  and  both  houses  illustrate  the  difliculty 
with  which  works  of  art  remain  in  one  family,  however 
historic  and  wealthy  it  may  have  been.  Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  Anecdotes,  makes  many  allusions  to  the  pictures  at 
Houghton,  as  if  they  were  there  for  ever,  and  regrets  the 
almost  giving  away  of  Yandycks  for  which  there  was  no 
room  in  the  Hall.  It  is  all  one  now,  whether  they  came 
or  they  went ;  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Peel  collec- 
tion, despite  the  publicity  given  in  the  Law  Courts  lately 
to  certain  heirlooms  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
baronet,  was  long  ago  dispersed,  to  the  great  gain  of  the 
Dutch  section  of  the  National  Gallery. 

i 

Lady  Eden  is  known  on  the  boulevaifds  as  the  unam- 
bitious heroine  of  a  Whistler  portrait,  a  Whistler  lawsuit, 
and  a  Whistler  brochure.  In  the  North  of  England  her 
name  is  very  differently  associnted.  For  her  Cottage 
Hospital  at  Bishop  Auckland  proTiisos  to  be  a  centre  of 
perpetual  benefactions  where  ttiey  are  njost  of  all  needed 
— among  a  population  of  workers  in  the  ■  mine  and  at  the 
furnace.  The  house-party  invited  to  Windlestone,  Sir 
WUliam  Eden's  place,  near  at  hand,  to  assist  at  the  Hos- 
pital opening,  will  not,  of  course,  include  Mr.  Whistler, 
who  is  absent  in  Paris  ;  but  Lord  Rosebpry  will  be  there  ; 
and  so  wiU  Lord  and  Lady  Londonderry,  at  whose  festivi- 
ties for  the  coming  of  age  of  Lord  Castliereagh  the  Edena 
have  been  assisting.  i 


In  placing  Abergeldie  Mains  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  Queen  has  proved 
her  appreciation  of  the  companionship  recently  given  her 
by  her  soldier  son  at  Osborne.  Of  old,  Abergeldie  was 
lent  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  on  several  occasions;  and 
only  rapidly  increasing  infirmity  has  cut  short  the 
intercourse  of  the  ex-Empress  and  the  Queen,  between 
whom  was  established  a  singularly  close  confidence. 
It  seems  as  if  the  ties  between  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  were  now  to  be  drawn  closer  and  closer  ;  and 
the  bond  is  one  to  which  other  exigencies  must  yield,  even 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  distinguished  military 


career. 


Mr.  Wiiiteino  must  by  now  have  become  the  most 
clerically  quoted  of  novelists.  At  the  Catholic  Conference 
in  Stockport  this  week  Cardinal  Vaughan  delivered  an 
address ;  but  the  daily  newspaper  report — even  the  Daily 
News  report — left  out,  as  Mr.  Whiteing  might  very  well 
complain,  the  most  interesting  passages — those  in  which 
the  Cardinal  quoted  from  No.  5,  John  Street,  accompanying 
his  extracts  with  enthusiastic  praises  of  the  whole  novel. 


Correspondence. 

The  "  High  History." 

Sir, — Mr.  Nutt's  "critical  attitude"  is  again  sadly  out 
of  the  perpendicular.  He  asserts  that  the  Welsh  Graal 
represents  "an  earlier  form  of  the  romance"  than  the 
Iligh  Jlistmy.  I  prove  to  demonstration  that  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  he  replies  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
having  brought  me  to  recognise  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
Again,  lie  asserts  that  luy  opinion  as  to  the  originality  of 
the  Iligh  Uidory  is  opposed  to  that  of  all  my  predecessors 
■without  exception.  1  quote  his  own  words  disproving  the 
assertion,  and  he  answers  that  on  other  matters,  as  I  myself 


hadjpointed  out,  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Potvin.  His  quibbles 
as  to  my  "substituting  the  genuine  form  Alain  for  the 
bogus  form  Julien,"  and  so  forth,  are  not  things  to  answer. 
What  else  would  he  have  had  me  do  in  a  translation 
intended  for  the  general  reader  ? 

In  simple  fact,  his  present  difficulties  arise  out  of  the 
"  incorrect  critical  attitude "  he  has  chosen  to  adopt  in 
claiming  to  speak  as  an  "  expert."  It  is  a  dangerous 
claim  at  best,  one  better  left  to  others  to  discover  than  for 
the  claimant  himself  to  announce.  Others  besides  myself 
may  have  smiled  at  Mr.  Nutt's  assumption  of  the  char- 
acter ;  but  what  I  wish  now  to  point  out  is  that  the  • 
assumption  really  heavily  handicaps  himself.  The  real 
student  and  critic,  whose  one  object  is  to  aseertain  and 
state  the  truth,  is  jthankful  to  accept  and  acknowledge 
correction.  I 

So  long  as  Mr.  Ntitt  maintains  his  pretension  to  speak 
as  an  "  expert"  onnuatters  of  which  his  "  expert"  know- 
ledge is  at  most  not.  greater  than  that  of  the  editor  and  the 
translator  of  the  High  History,  I  leave  him  to  the  society 
of  his  fellow  experts  and  professors  in  Le  monde  ou  I'on 
s'ennuie.     I  decline  to  follow  him  there. — I  am,  &c., 

Sebastian  Evans. 

[This  Correspondence  must  now  cease. — Ed.  Academv.] 


Dr.    "  Anna  "    Kingsford. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  ' '  Memoirs  of  the  Moment " 
in  your  issue  of  August  19,  will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Kingsford's  baptismal  name  was  "Annie,"  not 
"  Anna  "  ?     She  wa^  my  sister. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  Bonus  (Major-General). 
The  Cedars,  Strawberry  Hill : 
August  21,' 1899. 
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Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  August  31. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Jowott  (Rev.  J.  H.),  Ueditfttioas  for  Quiot  Moments 

'  (Beliitious  Tract  Society)    1/8 

Norfolk  (Henry,  Duke  of)  and  Gatty  (C.  T.),  Arundel  Hymns.    Part  II. 

(Bcosey)    1/0 
POETRY,  ETC. 

Langbridge  (F.),  Little  Tapers (Religious  Tract  Society)    1/0 

Derry  (E.),  Rhymes  of  Road,  Rail,  and  River   (Arrowsmith)    1  0 

Woodward  (A..  T.),  Songa  from  a  Studio  (Robertson  &  Co  ) 

Thisclton   (A.  E.),  Some  Tejttnnl  Notes  on  the  Tragedie  of  Antony  and 

Cleopatra,  with  Other  Shakespearean  Memoranda ((J.  8.  Palmer)    2/6 

Bell  (H.  J.  S.),  A  Modem  Hermi ,    (Juta  &  Co.) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOQRAPHY. 

Statham  (Rev.  S.  P.  H.),  History  of  the  Castle,  Town,  and  Port  of  Dover 

I  (Longmans)  10/6 

Plummer  (M.  W.),  Contemporary  Spain (Traslove,  Hanson,  &  Comba) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY,  i 

Foster  (W.),  The  Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Court  of  the  Gro^t 

Mogul.  1615— Iflin (Hakluyt  Society) 

Fletcher  (J.  S.),  A  Picturesque  History  of  Yorkshire (Dent)  not    1/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Coutts  (W.),  Publi  VergiliMwonis  Aenidos.    Libri  I.-III (White)  a/8 

Le  Franyois  (E.  B.),  Les  Doux  Bosaus,  from  "  Les  L(''gende8  de  France  " 

'                                                                 (Blackie)  1/0 

Ely  (G.  H.),  Songs  of  Beranger (Blackie)  1/0 

Abbot  (A.)  and  Key  (A.),  Progressive  Lessons  in  Science (Blackie)  3/6 

Riddel  (J.),  Practical  IManeand  Solid  Geometry (Oliver  &  Boyd) 

Marshall  (A.),  Elements  of  Kconomics  of  Industry (Macmillan)  a/rl 

Thomson  (C),  Adventures  pf  Beowulf ....(Miirshall)  net  /u 

!    MISCELLANEOUS. 

White  (A.),  The  Modern  Jeiw  (Heinemann)  7/0 

Padelford  (P.  M.),  Old  English  Musical  Terms    (Huustein,  Bonn) 

Perris  (G.  H.),  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague. 

(International  Arbitration  Asyociati(in)  net      /6 
Sheldon  (C.  M.),  For  Christland  the  Church    (Bowden) 

NEW    EDITIONS. 
Grand  (3.),  The  Tenor  and  The  Boy  (taken  from  "  The  Heavenly  Twins  "). 

(Heinemann) 

Dennis  (J.),  I'biswick  Shakespeare:  MaobeSh  :  Othello (Boll) 

Hago(V.),  The  Satyr.    Translated  by  C.  J.  Bowen (ttice) 

Dean  (T.),  Rqveries  of  a  Widow  (Routledge)      /O 

Dickens  iC.),' David  Copperlleld.    a  vols (.Dent)  net    4/6 


New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 
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rpo  BB  BOLD,  bv  TENDER,  the  old-enUb- 

L  U.he.1  POBLISHiNO  BUSINESS  of  A.  P.  INN£8 
k  COMPANY.  LiviTio,  of  31  nnil  ;«.  Bedford  KtTMt.  Ktrand. 
l»udun.  W.c.  lucludlag  l,nn>iol<l  liiltrMt.  (lowlwiU.  Oopi- 
riicliu.  ThmIp  Flxluro*.  Furullurtf,  Plant.  Machinerj'and  Stock- 

The  Coi>rriRtit«  include  a  Urtt  number  of  Work*  by  many 
noted  and  |K>|>ular  Auttiora  of  the  day,  a  list  iind  full  par- 
tU-ularaof  whub  may  W  Mwn  at  tbe  uudermentipned  cmoe  of 
Tli«  Law  luvestinent  and  Insurance  Cjri'oratlon.  Limited. 

Tenders  w  Iw  ««nt  in  adilr<-«e<l  to  the  St.  KrTiRi  o(  Thk 
L%w  l<«vt:HTM»:?«r  .*XD  I.VM  aAK.  K  OiH I'OR *Tlos,  Limlteti,  it.  aerie 
HtreeU  Uncolni  Inn,  London.  W.I.,  before  the  Nth  Sti-riM- 
BUI,  UBS. 

Putiwlmuid  Coaditioiu  of  Stile  and  Forms  of  Tender  may 
be  oMailied  (ratis  of  the  alwre-named  Seeret»ry.  and  of  the 
TMHhlCT-  BoUotlon,  Meens.  SniKi-a.  P««»e«,  Paitcuains  t 
Buaax.  IX  New  Ooott.  Oury  Street.  londoa.  W.C. 


OATALOQUE8. 


WILLIAMS        *      NOBGATB, 
IMPORTERS  or  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
14.  HenriatU  8t^ee^  OoTent  Garden,  »,8oothFre<l«riok  St. 
.^  ■*'-'     Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oilord. 

01TAI/>O0E8  poet  free  on  application. 

BAEDEKER'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOCBISTS'    OCIDE    BOOKS. 
New  Inlly  detailed  CATALOGUE  eenl  poet  free  on  appUoatlon. 

Din.AU  *  CO.,  37,  SOHO  SOVARI,    I.OKDOK,  W. 

IMPORTANT.-PBINTINO  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KINO,  SELL  i  RAILTON,  Limited,  high^lasB 
Printera  and  PubUehers,  12,  Qouuh  Sqiuire,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
8tieet,B.C.,havespMially.built  Rotary  and  otherfastMaohiDM 
lor  prutiwi  iUuatrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
XaafaiDesfor  faat  folding  and  covering  8,  19,  21,  or  83-page 
Joumali  at  one  operation. 
Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 

Faeilitiea  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offlcea  free.  Adyer- 
tiaing  and  PuDlishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  66121.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  London." 

BOOKS  WANTED,  at  Prices  affixed.— 
"Snob  and  Gownsman,"  1829-30.  £5.  — "The  Germ," 
1850.  £2.-"01d  P*ris,"  1878.  £2.—"  The  Lover's  Tale."  183.1.  £5. 
-  Borrow's  "  Wild  Wale«,"  1862,  f  1— Mo.)re'B  "Alps  in  1864."  £i. 
— Titmarsb's  •'  Comic  Tales."  1841.  £5.—"  Queen  Mab,"  1813.  £7. 
—•'Alice  in  Wonderland,"  I86S,  £2.—"  Pauline ;  a  Fragment," 
1833  £20  2  ftOO  Itooks  Wanted  at  fancy  prices.  List  free.— 
EDWARD  BAKERS  GREAT  BOOKSUOP.  Birmingham. 

THE  SOLICITOaS'  TYPE-WRITING  CO., 
68b.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  type  AUTHORS'  M.SS.  in- 
telligently and  quickly.  Special  rates  for  contracts.  Typing 
in  foreign  languages. 


ESTABLISHED    ISSI. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.   INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CORRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minl- 
mnm  monthly  balancee,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS  "  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encoura^meot  of  Thrift  the  Bankreceives  small  Butns 
ou  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING  SOOIETy. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 
roa  TWO  ounTC&a  per  mohtb. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOOIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 
roa  rivB  SBiLt-iitos  per  mokth. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALHANACK.wlthfullpartlouIarf,  post  free 
FRANCIS  BATENSCROFT,  Manager. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentieman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  ia  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French.  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  DALias,  151,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

The  Old  8trie»  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  let,  completed  a  volume, 
rA«  Indxx  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
cation to  the  PuUither. 


T  IBRARY  of  a  COUNTRY  GBNTLBMAN, 

I     i  t.'OllPCt^l.VO 

BLACK  LETTER  VOLIMES.  CURIOS.  BOOKSof  TRAVEL, 

BABE  EDITIONS.  LEiiAL.  HISTORICAL. 

STATISTICAL,  THEOLOGICAL,  and  POETICAL  WORKS; 

LOCAL    and    FAUILY    HISTORIES; 

SPORT.  AGRICULTURE.  Ac.  Ac. 

TO     BB     SOLD     AT     HAWICK,    N.B., 

On  TUBSDA  T,  iSth  SEPT.,  1899. 

CaUlogue  ou  application  to  Mr.  R  F.  ATKINSON, 
Auctioneer,  Hawick,  N.B  ;  or  Meesrs.  Gsa  A  Jas.  Oliver, 
Solicitors,  there. 
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VICTOBIA  UNIVERSITY. 
HE  TORKSHItlB   COLLEGE,  LEEDH 


The  20th  Session  of  the  Department  of  Science,  Technology, 
and  Arts  will  begin  on  Octouer  3rd.  and  the  ti9th  Ijessioa  of  ttio 
School  of  Mediciue  on  Octmkkb  Sod,  189». 

The  Classts  prepare  for  the  foUowiog  Professions :  Chemistry, 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  ami  Sanitary  EoRiuceriug, 
Mioinir,  Textile  Indusirits,  UyeiuK.  Art,  Leather  Manufacture, 
Aiiriculture,  School  Teaching,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

University  I'egrecs  are  also  conferredin  the  Faoultieaof  Arte, 
Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Huraery. 

Lyddon  Hall  has  bean  estabUaheu  for  Students'  residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above   may  be   had   from   the 

RaOISTRAB. 

fTNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    of     WALES, 
U  ABERYSTWYTH. 

The  CouncU  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  noet  of 
ASSISTANT  LECTURER  in  the  Department  of  LOGIC  and 
PHILUSOPUV.  Applications,  together  with  testimonials, 
must  be  forwarded,  nn  or  before  September  9tb.  to  the  under- 
signed, from  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

T.  MORTIMER  GREEN,  Registrar. 
August,  1899. 
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BARTHOLOMEWS    HOSPITAL  and 

COLLEGE. 

OPEN    SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four  Soholarabips  and  One  Exhibition,  worth  £150,  £75,  £75, 
£50,  aod  £20  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  I>e  competed  for  on 
Septemtjer  27th,  1S99— viz.,  One  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidate  (if  of  Bufti- 
cieut  merit)  in  Phyfitcs  and  Chemistry.  Une  Senior  Open 
Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  best 
candidate  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  iu  Biology  and  Physiology. 
Candidates  for  these  Scholarships  must  be  under  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  aud  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Practice  of  auy  London  Medical  School. 

One  Junior  Open  Scholarship  in  Science,  value  £150,  and  One 
Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition,  value  £.50,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  best  candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age  (if  of  sufficient 
merit)  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Animal  Biology,  and  Vegetable 
Biology. 

The  JeaffresoQ  Exhibition  (value  £20)  will  be  competed  for  at 
the  same  time.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  any  one  of  the  three  following  languages— 
(.ireek,  French,  and  German.  The  Classical  eubjects  are  tliuse 
nt  the  Londou  University  Matriculation  Kxaminatiun  of 
June,  1899. 

The  successful  candidntes  iu  all  these  Scholarships  will  be 
required  to  enter  to  the  full  course  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  the  October  succeeding  the  Examination. 

For  particulars,  application  may  be  made,  pertonally  or  bv 
letter,  to  the  Waroek  of  the  Collkoe,  St.  BarthoUmew's 
Hospital.  E.C. 
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T.   BARTHOLOMEWS   HOSPITAL   and 

COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Prelimioary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
>  xaminatJous  of  the  University  of  Londun  will  commence  on 
OcTOHER  2nl  and  continue  to  July,  1900.  Attendance  ou  this 
Class  couots  as  part  of  the  tivc  years'  curriculum. 

Fea  for  the  whole  ('oursc,  £21,  or  £1**  itta.  to  Students  of  the 
llottpiial ;  or  single  subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Wabdes  of  the  Collkoe, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  £.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

ST.   PAUL'S     SCHOOL.— An    EXAMINA- 
TION for  FILLING-UP  about  THIRTY  VACA^CIE8 

on  the  FouDdatfon  will  Ite  held  on  the  5th.  6tfa,  7th,  8th.  and 
11th  SEPTEMBER  NEXT. 

For  information  apply  to  the  Bubsak  of  St.  Paura  School, 
West  Kensington. 
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OUNT      VIEW,      HAMPSTEAD. 

HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  THURSDAY,  Skptkmbkr  21. 

Reference  is  kindly  allowed  to  Mrs.  Bkn50.<,  Colonel  Ltmc 
Professor  Joun  Ruskin,  Miss  Madklikk  Shaw  LiFk.vBB.  »Ld 
others. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Helkn  E.  Bavnks. 

THE    MARIA    GREY   TRAINING   COL- 
LEGE. Salusbary  Road,  Brondnbury,  liondou,  N.W. 

A  FULL  CX>UR8E  of  TRAINING  in  preparation  for  the 
CAMBRIDGE  TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATEin  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  is  offered  to  Ladies  who  deaire  to 
become  Teachers. 

Kindeniarten  Toachers  are  also  propared  for  the  Hishcr  Cer- 
tificate of  the  National  Froebel  Union.  Junior  Students  are 
prepared  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations. 

SchnlarBhips  ottered  in  all  Divlsiocs. 

COLLEGE  YEAR  BEGINS   8EITEMBER  13th,  I8(W. 

TheWlukworth  Hall  of  Residence  for  Twcoty-one  Students 
will  be  opttned  opposite  the  College  in  SeptemWr,  1890. 

Addrtss  Miss  Alick  Woons.  Prlnolpal.  The  Maiia  Grey 
Training  CoUcge,  Saluabury  Road,  BroDdesbury.  N.W. 


MUDIES    LIBBARY 

(LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  SEST 

KNGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  BUBBOaiPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  ftnnam. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  wmklr  eichanjaof  Book! 

at  the  boiU6B  of  SubMrtbers)  from  TWO  GCINKAS  vat  anuum, 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  QUINBAB 
per  annam. 
N.B.— Two  or  Thrw  rriendi  may  UNITE   in  ONE  SDB 
BOBIPTION,  and  thai  iMwn  the  Ooit  of  Cartlage. 


Tovm  and  Village  Clubs  mpplied  on  Liberal  Term. 

ProBpectnsee  and  Monthly  ListB  of  Books  gratis 

and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offbred  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  QratiB  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT.  HISTORY,  BIOQRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  OBRMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Loirooir ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  MiircRiSTBB, 


SELECTIONS   FROM 

ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 
WORKS  BY  DR.  MACLAREN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  Ks.  each,  post  free. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

"An  excellent  exposition  of  the  Bentitudes full 

of  thought  and  knowledge  and  power." 

British  Weekly. 

CHRIST'S   "MUSTS."   and  other  Sep- 

mons. 
"Felicitous  eiposition,  rug'ged,  intense  elmiuence, 
and  beautiful  illustration."— VForrf  ana  Work. 
'*  Forcible,  clear,  K^^cious,  and  sagjurestive." 

I'resbyterian. 

THE    WEARIED    CHRIST,   and    other 

Sermon  a. 
"They  show  the  same  vonderfal  fertility  of  apt 
andbeautilul  illustratioiiM,  the  tame  ex(iuiBiie  use  of 
lanfrusge,  tbe  same  direct  heart-scaicbiug  power 
wh>ch  we  are  accustomed  to  ficd  in  all  Dr.  Maclaren'e 
works." — Christian  World  Pn'pit. 

THE  GOD   of  the   AMEN,  and  other 

Sermons. 
*'  The  several  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are 
replete  with  a  keen  spiritual  insight,  combined  with 
an  aptness  of  illnstration  and  beauty  of  diction  which 
cannot  fail  to  both  impref  s  and  charm  the  reader." 
Methodist  Times. 

PAUL'S  PRAYEFS,  and  other  Sermons. 

*'They  are  plain  enough  to  be  ULderstood  by  the 
unlearned,  and  yet  have  sufficient  richness  and 
cogency  to  attract  the  most  cultivated." 

Neto  York  Observer, 

THE   HOLY  of  HOLIES.     A  Series  of 

Sermons  ou  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  Gtapters  of 
the  Gospel  by  John. 
"  No  British  preacher  has  unfolded  this  jjorlion  of 
Scripture  in  a  more  scholarly  style." 

North  tritieh  Daily  Mail* 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other 

Sermons, 
"  Distinguished  by  the  finest  scholarship  and  most 
exquisite  literary  finieh."— CArii/ian  Leader, 

Ciown  8vn,  cloth  hoards,  price  3s.  6d.,  pof^t  free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   from   the   SERMONS 

of  At.EXAMJEK  M.\tLAIlBN,  D.l).  Edited 
and  Selecttd  by  .IAMkS  HENRY  MARTYN. 
Contftiniiig  over  54  0  beautiful  and  susrgestivo 
iUustratioofi.  Wirh  a  Textual  ludtx  end  Atpha- 
beticnl  List  of  Subjects. 

London  :  Albxakoer  &  Pbbpheabd,  Lti>., 
21  &  22,  ForniTal  St.,  Holboro,  W.C, 
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0ATALOQUE8. 


To  BOOKBTTTERS  and  LIBRAEIANS  of 
FREE  LinitAUIKS.-ThcSEI'TEMBER  fATAloGUES 
ot  Valuahk,  SECOND-HAND  WORKS  ami  NEW  RE- 
MAINDERJS,  oO'ered  at  prices  greatly  r^tlucevi,  are  Now 
Rewly,  and  will  Ije  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H. 
Smith  A  Sow.  Libmry  Department,  ^M,  Straml.  London,  W.C^ 

WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREiaH  BOOKS, 
14,  Hmrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  30.  South  Frederick  St. 
Ediuburgh,  and  7.  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


F 


OATALOOUES   poat  traa   on  application.     _ 

lOREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 
OATALOOUEB  on  appUoation. 

DULAP    k    CO..    W.    80H0    8QPARB. 


BOOKS  WANTED.-258.  each  offered  for 
"  Life  of  John  Myttou,"lK;a— (Jollyns'  "  Wil.l  Red  Deer," 
J8H-J— "old  Eoglish  Squire,"  I«il— "  Progress  of  a  MiUahipman. 
I«a^— "Shirley  l>eer  I'lirks."  IS67— ''Tom  Raw  the  Oriftiu."  IWh 
— "Tp'hIb  for  A'lultury."  7  vols.,  17SI— "  Wiirwickshire  Hunt,' 
Iftff— Freer's  '•  Last  Decaile."  *J  vols.,  ISfCt— "  Desperate 
Remedies,"  :j  vols.,  1S71— "Pair  nf  Blue  Eyes,"  a  vols.,  1873— 
"Lonia  Dooue,"  3  vols,,  IftiW.  Rare  Books  siipi»lied.  Stftte 
Wants.-BAKER'S  (;REAT  BOOKSHOP,  BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  —  A  Geutieman, 
experiecced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  K^e- 
searcb.  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  PresF.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
lett<^r.  to  D.  C.  Dali  as  1M.  Strand.  Lon.lon,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gouali  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  havespecially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machineti 
for  printing  iUu8trate<l  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Uaohinea  for  fast  folding  and  covering  t),  16,  24,  or  32-pagu 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commeuot 
New  Joomals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver 
Ullng  and  PuDlishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism.  London." 


ESTABLISHED    ISA. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  London. 
TWO-AND-A-llALF    per    CENT.    INTEREST  allowed    on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  Vjelow  £li)o 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purcliasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  eucouniRement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  aud  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £l. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PCRCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOK  TWO  OL-INEAS  PKE  MOKTU. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAOT)  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOR    FIVE  SUlLLINOa  PES  MOMTU. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMA NACK. with  fnUpartioulam,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVEN8CK0FT,  Manager. 

MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANV  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  m 

CIRCULATION. 

Pn«pectiue«  of  Tenni  free  on  appliuttion. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplns  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  largo  Selection  oj 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

nniTUDAy  and   wedding 

PRESENTS. 


30   to  84,    NKW  OXFOBD   8TBBKT  ; 

2«,   Brompton    Road,    8.W.;    «,    Qneen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Losnoii ; 

And  at  10-12,  Baiii,n  Arcade,  MufCBim*. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 
■pHE  YORKSHIRE   COLLEGE,  LEEDS. 

The  -Jfttli  Session  of  tlio  Department  of  Science.  Technology, 
and  Arts  will  begin  on  Octoiikr  3rd.  and  the  tsytli  Session  of  the 
School  of  MeiUeiue  on  OcToiiEa  and,  1S!K). 

The  Classes  prepare  for  the  following  Professions :  Chemistry, 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Mining,  Textile  luilusli  ies.  Dyeing,  Art,  Le;ither  Manufiicture, 
Agriculture,  School  Teaching,  Law,  Medicine,  aud  Surgery, 

University  I>egrees  are  also  conferred  in  the  Facultiesof  Arts, 
Science,  Ljiw,  Meilicine,  and  .Surgery. 

Lyddon  Hall  has  been  established  for  Students'  residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above  ma;  be  had  from  the 
Rkoistkar. 
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BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL  and 

COLLEGE. 


OPEN    SCIIOLAUSHIPS. 


Four  Scholarships  and  One  Exhibition,  worth  £.\h{^,  £7fl,  £75, 
jE-W,  and  £30  uiich,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competeil  for  on 
September  27th,  IbiW— viz..  One  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  caudidiite  (if  of  suffi- 
ciout  merit)  in  Physics  aud  Chemistry,  One  Senior  Open 
Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £75  will  l>e  awarded  to  the  best 
candidate  (if  of  sutHcient  merit)  in  Biology  and  Physiology. 
Caudidates  for  tliese  Scholarships  must  be  under  twenty-five 
ycArs  of  age,  and  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Practice  of  any  London  Medical  School. 

One  Junior  Open  Scholarship  in  Science,  value  £15u,  and  One 
Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition,  value  £5<;t,  will  lie  awartlcd 
to  the  best  candidates  under  twenty  yeani  of  age  (if  of  sufhcieut 
merit)  in  Physics,  Chemistry.  Animal  Biology,  aud  Ve^^utable 
Biology. 

The  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  (value  £2(1)  will  be  competed  for  at 
the  same  time.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  Latin, 
Mathematics,  and  any  one  of  the  tliree  following  languages- 
Greek,  French,  and  German.  The  Classical  subjects  are  those 
of  the  London  University  Matriculation  Examiuatiou  of 
June,  1899. 

The  successful  candiilates  in  all  these  Scholarships  will  be 
re'tuired  to  enter  to  the  full  course  at  St.  Biirtholomew's 
Hospital  in  the  October  succeeding  the  Examiu.atiou. 

For  particulars,  application  may  \ie  made.  perEonally  or  b; 
letter,  to  the  Waudsn  of  the  Colleok,  St.  Bartliolomew's 
Hospital,  E.C. 
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T.   BARTHOLOMEW'S   HOSPITAL   and 

COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CL.18S. 

.Systematic  Coursfs  of  Lectures  and  Lalwratory  Work  in  the 
subjects  of  Die  Preliminary  Scientific  aud  Intermediate  B.Sc. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  cummcuce  ou 
OcToiiKR  2n'l  and  continue  to  July,  liWMt.  Attendance  on  this 
Class  counts  as  i>art  of  the  five  years'  curriculum. 

Fee  for  the  whole  (Jourse.  £21,  or  £Ih  18h.  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital  ;  or  single  subjects  may  Ixi  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  (he  January  Examiuatiou. 

For  further  i>articulars  apply  to  the  Wahdkn  of  the  Collkok, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  ou  application. 
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NIVERSITY     of      GLASGOW. 


CHAIR    OP    HISTORY. 

The  University  Court  of  the  Uuiversity  of  GlaBcow  will  at  an 
early  date  proceed  to  API'OINT  a  PR()FESSOR  to  occupy  the 
ab<ive  Chair  in  this  University,  recently  rcudered  vacant. 

The  Professftr  will  be  recjuired  to  enter  on  bis  duties  as  from 
Ist  October  next,  from  which  date  the  appointment  will  take 
effect. 

Tlie  normal  salary  of  the  Chair  is  £9*Ht,  sulject  to  S  VIII.  (21 
and  (i)  of  Ordinance  No.  25.  The  appointment  is  made  ad  vittim 
nut  rulpam.  and  carries  with  it  the  right  t  j  a  pension  on  con- 
<litiou8  prescribed  l>y  Ordinance. 

Each  applicjuit  should  lodge  witli  the  uiulersigned,  who  will 
furnish  any  further  information  desired,  twenty  copies  of  his 
application  and  twenty  copies  of  any  testimonials  he  msiy 
desire  to  submit,  ou  or  before  16th  Sei»tember  next. 

ALAN  E.  CLAPPERTON. 
Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Uuiversity  Court. 
1,  AVest  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 
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OUNT      VIEW,      HAMPSTBAD. 

HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRL-S. 


The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  TH  DRSDAY.  Skptbmuer21. 

Reference  is  kindly  allowed  to  Mrs.  Bknhoji,  Colonel  Littlk 
Professor  JotiN  Rlskin.  Mihs  Midklikk  Suaw  Lut'tLVKK,  and 
others. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Miss  Uelkn  £.  Bayites. 


THE    MARIA    GREY    TRAINING    COL- 
LEGE, Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury,  London  N.W. 


A  PULL  COURSE  of  TRAINING  In  preparation  for  the 
CAMBRIIKiE  TEACHERS*  CKRTIFICATB  In  the  Theory 

and  Pnietice  of  Teaching  is  offered  to  Ladies  who  desire  to 
Ijccoiue  TeU'hers. 

Kindergarten  Teachers  are  also  prepared  for  the  Higher  Ccr- 
tilicate  of  iliu  National  Froebel  Union.  Junior  Students  are 
prepare«l  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations. 

Hchiilarships  offered  in  all  DivisioDH. 

COLLEGE  YEAH  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  13th,  1899. 

The  Wiukworth  Hall  of  Iteaidence  for  Tweoty-ono  Students 
will  Im)  opeuedopiKwite  the  i,'ollcge  iu  Septemiwr,  1899. 

Address  Miss  Alick  Woods.  Principal,  The  Maria  Grey 
Training  College.  Salusbury  Road  Brondesbury.  N.W. 


THE  SOLICITORS'  TYPE-WRITING  CO., 
fl8H,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  type  AUTHORS*  MSS.  in- 
telligently aud  (|uickly.  Special  rates  for  oouiracts.  Tyninir 
in  foreign  lauguuges. 


SELECriONS   FROM 

ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS  BY  DR.  MACLAREN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  ])oard8,  price  6s.  each,  ])oe;t  frco. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

"An  excellent  exposition  of  the  Beatitudes full 

of  thought  and  knowledge  aud  power." 

British  Weekly. 

CHRIST'S   "MUSTS,"   and  other  Ser- 

mens. 
"  Felicitous  exposition,  rugged,  intense  eloquonce, 
and  Ijcautiful  illustration," — Word  and  Work. 
"Forcible,  clear,  gracious,  and  auggestivo." 

Presbyterian. 

THE    WEARIED    CHRIST,   and    other 

Somions. 
"They  show  the  same  wonderful  fertility  of  apt 
and  beautilul  illustmtioiis,  the  same  ex(inisito  use  of 
language,  the  same  direct  heart-searching  power 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  all  Dr,  Maclaren*s 
wQvk^," ^Christian  World  Pulpit. 

THE   GOD   of  the   AMEN,   and   other 

Sermons. 
"  The  several  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  arc 
replete  with  a  keeu  spiritual  insight,  ccimbined  with 
an  aptness  of  illustration  and  beauty  of  diction  which 
cannot  foil  to  both  impress  and  charm  the  reader." 
Methodist  Titnes. 

PAUL'S  PRAYERS,  and  other  Sermons. 

"They  are  plain  enough  to  be  unilerstood  by  the 
unlearned,  and  yet  have  suflicient  richness,  and 
cogency  to  attract  the  most  cultivated." 

New  York  Observer. 

THE   HOLY  of  HOLIES.     A  Series  of 

Sermons  ou  the  14th,.  15th,  and  16th  Chapters  of 
the  Gospel  by  John. 
"  Nn  British  preacher  has  unfolded  this  [portion  o  f 
Scripture  in  a  more  scholarly  style." 

North  uritish  Daily  Mail, 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other 

Sermons. 
"  DistinKuishoil  by  the  finest  soholarahip  (ind  moat 
exquisite  literary  &mRh."— Christian  Leader. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boarrle,  price  3a.  6d.,  post  free. 

ILLUSTRATIONS   from   the   SERMONS 

of  ALEXANDEIl  MACLAIIEN,  D.I).  Kditeil 
and  Selected  by  JAMltS  HENllY  MAIITYN. 
Containing  over  500  Oetiutiful  and  8uj,'j;esLive 
illiistratioaB.  With  a  Textual  Index  and  Alpha- 
betical List  of  Subjects. 

Just  Published.    Price  4d.,  or  3s.  per  dozen. 

RELIGIOUS  EQUALITY.    A  Lecture  by 

Dr.  MACLAREN. 


Just  I'ublished.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  (id. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."     Devo- 

tiouai  Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature.    Hy 
Rev.  A.  J.  BAMFOHD.  B.A.,  of  Royton. 
The  Freeman  says:  "Preachers  and  teachers  will 
find  in  them  many  helpful  aiiggesiions.*' 

The  Glasyoto  herald  says:  "They  will  probably 
interest  and  instruct  many  who  would  an  ordinai-y 
sermon  flee,'* 

Now  Ready,  Second  Kdition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  lioard^, 
la.  Od.,  iiost  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lee- 

tiu-es  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Nonconformity 
By  P.  T.  FOUS  YTH,  M.A.,  D.  D. 
"Explains  the  position  of  reliKioua  dissent  wiih 
(jroat  force  and  eloiiuonco."— J/«M<7n,»(i;r  Uuanlian. 
•'  NothiDR  could  be  more  timely  than  thnse  leartcd 
and  suggflbtive  lectui-es." — Christian  World. 

Twenty-first  Thousand.    Limp  clotb,  price  6d., 

IJoat  free. 

OUR  PRINCIPLES:  a Congrregatlonallst 

Church  Manual.    By  G.  li.  JOHNSON. 

Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards, 
price  Is.  Od.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT   COOKE.     A   Clear   and  Concite 
Manual  for  all  Public  Speakers. 

Just  Published.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  with  Portraits', 
price  (Is.,  post  free. 

WELSHMEN  in  ENGLISH  PULPITS  ;  or. 

Sermons  by    English  ConKio;;ational  MiaisleiB 

from     Wales.       With     Introduction     bv     J(ev. 

CUAKLES   A.   BEUllY,   D.U.     Edited  by  Uev. 

DANIEL  WATEHS. 
The  Mxpnsitorii  Times  says:  "And  here  we  have 
thirty  excellent  portraits  ot  lu-omuient  and  eloquent 
CoDgregalicjiial  preachers,  with  their  thirty  sermons, 
and  the  price  is  but  a  few  shillings.'* 

London  ;  Alkxandek  &  Shei'ueahd,  Ltd  , 
21  &  22,  Furnivttl  St.,  Holboro,  W.C, 
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The    Academy. 


9  September,  1899. 


MESSRS.    METHUEN'S   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Tho    Highest   Andoa.     Br  K.  A.  KitzGibild. 
Willi  4f!  niii«lnili<iii..  14  «f  which  ar«  rhoUwravures,  uuil  ii 
Lantc  Mnp.     Hoval  ?*»«.,  Jitft.  net. 
.\[m  11  sranll  KJiliuu  ou  llnlulouilg  I'Mwr.  liDillod  l<>  W 

Coi'lti*,  -410.  £.*i  ;«. 

Throuarh  Aai^  Dy  Svm  Hedix.  Wilh  SOii 
niinttnitioDsfmiii  iMioti'irniphs  antl  Skt-Uihcshy  tho  Author, 
iiii.l  3  M>|'s.  S.-.-,.!!'!  i>M<l  <  liioiNir  Eaitlon  la  in Fortalghtly 
I'itrt*  »t  18.  t-.ich  m-t ;  or  in  •.*  vols.,  toyal  Svo.  iws.  net. 

The  Caroline  lalands.  By  P.  W.  Chkistiax. 
Wilh  iimiy  Illiulraioiu  and  Maps.     UkTge  crowu  tiro, 

]-li    fHt.    lift. 

A  Mew  Ride  to  Khiva.  By  R.  I..  JtrtuKson. 
lUiutratinL    Crowu  H>o,  «a. 

POETRY. 

Ensllah  Lyrica.  Selected  iindArrftngod  fcy  W.  E. 
IIEXI.KV.  Bi^iuil  ami  Cliewiet  Iklilion.  Fca)i.  Svo, 
■J^.  i'kI.  ;  leather,  :is.  Kil.  net. 

Lyra  Frivoia.    By  A.  D.  Goi>i.bv,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

)U«<laU'li  IVll.'.k'tN  lliford.     J'olt  810,  »».  la. 

Tbe  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

Oeocnil  Kditor-EDWARl)  DuWDEN,  Littl). 
Mcfsri.  METllOEN  li»v»iii  preiraration  an  Edition  of  Shake- 
gpeatv  in  Siu«Ie  l'lay».    Kacli  J'lay  will  he  Edited  with  a 
fall  IntHHtuotioD,  'IVxtuat  Noti-8,  aud  a  Coinineutary  at  the 
foot  of  thu  i>age. 

THE  KlliST  VOLUME  WILIi  BE- 
Hamlet.      Edited   by   Eeward   Dowdik.     Demy 
Hro,  -M.  6*1. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

AiT:in8i-«iiiiul  KUiUil.  vsitli  Notus.  by  SIl>Nii\'  COLVIM. 
I>einy  Svo.  *J  void  ,  *JS8.  uct. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett 

MILIiAIS.  I'resitltfnt  of  the  Royiil  Academy.  By  his  8ou, 
J.  U.  MlLI^tAIS.  With  neiirly  ;!UJ  Illustrations,  of  which 
0  are  in  Photogravure.    S  vols.,  loyal  8vo,  324.  net. 

An  U(Utioi»  limited  to  ysti  Copies  will  uIbo  be  printeil. 
Tttis  will  contaio  22  of  MJllais's  great  paiotiugs  reproduced 
ia  PDotiigr.ivure.  Milh  a  ciise  cjntaining  au  extra  set  of 
these  Phutogravures  pulled  ou  luiUa  paper.  The  price  of 
thit^  Editiou  will  be  £4  4fi.  uet. 
The  Expansion  of  Effypt.      A  Political  aud 

Historicil  burvey.  By  A.  tflLVA  WHITE.  With  4 
spei-iiil  Maps.     Dumy  itvo.  Ids.  net. 

Tho  Vicar  of  Morwenstow ;  a  Biography,    liy 

S.  BAKINO-GOUIJ*.  M.A.  A  New  aud  Uevisutl  Editiou. 
With  iVrtrait.    Crowu  t<v<>,  Ss.  (id.  liteitdt/. 

A  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of 

KnME.  By  T.  M.  TAVl.tHt.  M  A..  Fell-w  of  (;ouvill«  nud 
t'liius  Colk'gf,  CiimbridKi-,  Senior  (-'liaucellor's  MediiUi.st  for 
Classiw,  I'ursou  Uuiversity 'Jkholar,  itc,  ic.  Crowu  Svo, 
7s.  (hI.  [Hiadj/. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  Cyprus.  By 
JulIN  UA<;KETT.  M.A,  With  Mai«  and  lUustrationa. 
Dfiny  »\o.  I'Jb.  *kl.  net. 

Bishop    Latimer.      By   A.   J.   Cabltls,   M.A. 

Cr;>wu  itvo,  ;ti.  tid.  LLeadebs  of  Reuoion  SESiii^s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christian  Mysticism.  The  Bampton  Lectures 
for  isu.  Ilv  W.  It.  INUR,  M.A..  Tellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  Colli-gc,  Oxfont    Demy  Svo.  12s.  (kl.  net. 

An  introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Bible. 

By  W.  11.  BENNETT,  Jl.A.,  aud  W.  i\  ADENEY,  M.A. 

(.'rowu  f<vo.  7s.  lid. 

St.   Paul,  the   Master-Buiider,    By  WAr,rKR 

JiOi  K,  l>.l).,  Warden  of  Keble  Colttge.  Crown  Svo, 
3»,  tkL  I  ^ext  wfik. 

The  Churchman's  Bible. 

OeiwraIE«litor-J.  H.  BtIRN,  B.U.,  Examiuiug  Chaplain  to 

the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
&lcatini.  METHUEN  pro|>oye  to  issue  a  sericB  of  expoBitions 
uiKHi  mofct  o(  the  books  of  the  Bible.    The  volumes  will  be 
pnicticul  and  devotioufil  rather  than  critical  in  their  pur- 
1H««.  and  the  text  of  the  Authorisod  Versinn  will  be  ei- 
platued  iu  xectious  t>r  paraRraphs,  which  will  correspond  jis 
(aril*  po?'hibIe  wilh  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectiouary. 
The  volumes  will  be  pro«luced  in  a  vcr>' hsudy  and  taste- 
ful form,  ami  may  \>c  obuined  iu  cloth  or  leather  bindings. 
THE  FIRST  VOLUMES  WILL  BE- 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Oalatians. 

K.\nlaine<l  by  A.  W.  KoRINguN.  B.D.,  VJoar  of  All 
Ualh-iws,  Bjtikiug.  I'cap.  Svo,  Is.  (mI.  u«l ;  leather,  2ti.  tij. 
net. 

Ecclesiastcs.      Explained   by   W.    A.    Sikbane, 

M.A.     Frap.  Hvo,  Ig.  tkl.  uet ;  leather.  23.  8J.  net. 

The  Churchman's  Library. 

Edited  by  J.  II.  BURN,  B.I). 
The  English  Prayor-Book ;  its  Literary  Work- 
manship,    liy  J.  IiOWDEN,  D.V.,  Lord  BiBhop  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Crawu  Svo,  '.ii.  od. 

The  Library  of  Devotion. 

I'olt  Hvo,  cloth,  1:8. ;  louther,  'is.  OJ.  uet. 
NEW  VOLUMES, 

A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life. 

By  Wll.IJAM   LAW.      E*litc4,  with  an   Introduction,  by 
(-■.  BKi<i,  n.I)..liiteStudeutofChri.tt  Church. 
The  Temple.     By  Gbobgb  Ukuheikt,    Edited,  with 
aa  lDtn>«luction  aad  Not^rs,  by  £.  C.  8.   ClBlrJON,  L>.D., 
Vicar  of  Leeds.  I  Ready. 

SCIENCE. 

The  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery.    By  J.  K. 

>IARR,  Fellow  uf  St.  Johu's  College,  Cambridge.      Illu»- 
irated.    CiowuHvo,  6.3. 
A  Handbook  of  Nursins;.    By  M.  N.  Oxfoud, 

of  Cuy'ii  lloitpital.    Crowu  evo,  as.  *»J. 


CLASSICAL.  I 

The    Nicomachoan    Ethics   of  Aristotle.  ' 

E.Ii(4d.  with  an  Introduction  and  NoteB.  by  .MIIIN 
BUKNtn'.     M.A.,    i'rofcssor    of     Greek  at    St.  Andrews. 

Iti'iny  Svo.  I'-a.  uet. 

The    Captivi    of    Plautus.     Edited,  with   au 

lutrnditction.  Textual  Nuten,  aud  a  Commentary,  by  W.  M. 
LINHSAY.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.     Demy  Hvo, 

](ts.  tfd.nct. 

I  Zachariah     of     Mitvlene.      TraushUcd    into 

Kuglish  by  F.  J.  HAMILTON,  l>.U.and  E.  W.  BROOKS. 
Demy  8vo,  1&.  Od.  net.  [BvzANTi.-iE  Tiuiis. 

SPORT. 

The  Library  of  Sport 

Tho  Art  and    Practice   of  Hawkins.     By 

E.  D.  MITLIIELL.    lllu«lrat«a  hy  U.  E.  Lmlgc,  aud  othor». 
Uemy  hvo,  Hhs.  (id. 
ThouKht.  on  Hunting.    By  Fxtik  Bkckfosd. 
Edited  by  .1.  OTHO  I'AtiET,  aud   Illustrated  by  «.  U. 
Jallaud.    Demy  8vu,  loj.  (ij. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Book  of  the  Weat.    By  S.  BtBinG'Gni'LD. 

With  Humerous  Illustrations.  'J  vols.  Vol  I.,  DEVON. 
Vol.  II.,  UOHNWALL.    Crowu  Svo,  rts.  each.  \Re'idi/. 

Pona  Asinorum ;  or,  a  Ouide  to  Bridge. 

By  jl.  Ill'LME  BEAMAN.    IVap.  svo,  28.  IRwkIk. 

The  Little  Guides. 

I'ott  Svo,  cloth,  :is.  ;  leather,  38.  6d.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

fihakeapearo'a  Country.     By  B,  C.  Wiiiiili!, 

IMt.S.,  M.A.    Illubtmted  by  B.  U.  New.  [Readu. 

METHUEN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

The     Decline     and     Fall    of   the    Roman 

EMPIRE.  Uy  EllWARD  UIBBON.  Editid  by  J.  11. 
BUKY,  Wi  v..  Fellow  of  Triuity  College.  Dublin.  In 
7  vols.  DeiDV  svo,  gilt  to]),  Sii.  ud.  each.  Crowu  svo,  (mi. 
ficb.    Vol.  VII. 

The  Diary  of  Thomas  Ellwood.     Edited  by 

(i.  C.  CUU.M1'.  M.A.    (rowu  svo.  lis. 
La  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighieri.    Edited 

by  I'AGET  ToVNBEE,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  6ii. 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  GIFT  BOOKS. 

The  Lively  City  of  Lig^g.    By  Gelkpf  BtjRGEss. 
With  m.auy  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Small  4to,  Ss.  6d, 
The  Phil  May  Album,    ito,  7s.  6d.  net. 
Ulysses;     or.    Do    RouKOnxont    of    Troy. 

Dcscribedaud  Del»icted  by  A.  IL  MILNE.    Small  4to.  ;is.  (id. 

The  Crock  of  Cold.  Fairy  Stories  told  by 
«.  BARING-GOULD,  aud  Illustrated  by  I'.  D.  Bedforil. 
Crown  svo.  Us. 

Tommy     Smith's     Animals.       By    Eduuhd 

SELOUS.    lUustratedliyG.  W.Ord.    Ecap.  Svo, 'ii.  fid. 
A  Birthday  Book     With  a  Photo^arura  Frontis- 
piece.   Demy  Svo,  103.  6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Practical  Physics.  By  H.  Sieoud,  D.Sc,  M.A,, 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 
Kewcastlc-ou-Tyue.    Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  Svo,  as.  Gd. 

Ul-\NDHOOKS  OF  TtCimol.OGV. 

General     Elementary    Science.      By  J.   T. 

UUNN,  D.Sc.  and  V.  A,  MUNDELLA.     With  many  lUus- 
tratiouB.    Ciowusvo,  3s.  6*1.     IMetjilex'^  SciiiNCE  Pbimers. 

The  Metric  System.    By  Leoit  Dilbos.    Grown 

svo,  28. 

A  South    African    Arithmetic.     By  Hekbt 

HILL,  B.A..  Assistant  Mister  at  Worcester  Scliool,  CaiMj 
Colony.    <}rowu  Svo.  3s.  (iJ. 

A  Key  to  stedman's  Easy  Latin  Exercises. 

By  C.  G.  BOTTING,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  3a.  net. 
New    Testament    Greek.     A  Couteo  for  Bo- 

giuuers.     By  G.   KUDWELL,  B.A.     With  a    Preface  by 

WALTI5U  LOCK,  D.I).,  Warden  of  Keble  College.    Crown 

Svo,  ;Js.  (id. 
Examination   Papers  in  English  History. 

By  J.  TAIT  WARDLAW,  B.A..  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  svo,  Hi.  Hil.  [School  E.xamination  Series. 

A     Greek     AnthoiOKy*       Selected    by    E.    0. 

SIARCIIANT,   M.A.,   Fellow  of    Peterhouse,   Cambridge, 

aud  Assistant  Master  at  St.  Paul's  SchooL  Crowu  svo, :{«  fid. 

[Keadu. 
Cicero     do     Officila.      Translated    by   G.    B. 

GARDINER,  M.A.    Crowu  Svo,  23.  (id. 

IClassic.m.  Tuanslations. 

The  Novels  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Crown  svoa  Each   Volume,  cloth,  38. ;  loatlicr,  4s.  net. 
With  lutroductions  bv  GEORGE  GISSING.aud  NoteB  by 
F.  0,  KITTON. 
Mesflrs.  METHUEN  have  in  preparation  an  Editiou  of  those 
Novels  which  have  now  passed  out  of  Copyright,    Mr.  George 
Gissiug,  whose  critical  study  of  Dickens  is  lioth  sympathetic 
aui  acute,  has  written  an  lutroduction  to  each  of  the  books, 
aud  a  vcrv  attractive  feature  of  this  eilitiou  will  be  the  illus- 
trations o'f  tbe  old  househ,  inns,  aud  buildings  which  Dickens 
descriljcd,  and  which  have  now  in  tnabyiustanees  disappeared 
under  the  toutrli  of  modern  civilisitiou.    Another  valuable 
feature  will  la'  a  scrie.  of  topographical  and  general  notes  to 
each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kittou.    The  books  will  he  iirwluced 
with  the  greatest  cire  as  to  printing,  i)ai>cr,  aud  bincUng. 
THE  FIRST  VOLUME^^  WILL  BE- 
Tho  Pickwick  Papers.     Witli  Illustrations  by 

E.  H.  New.    •-'  vols. 
Nicholas  NIckloby.    With  Illustrations  by  B.  J. 

Williams.    «vol8. 
Bleak    House.     With  lUaatrations   by  Beatrice 
Alc;i'i.    !voh>. 


EDUCATIONAL-<.c<»«<mi«-rf). 
The  Little  Library. 

I'ott  Svo,  eftch  volume,  cloth.  Is.  (i  J.  uet ;  leather,  •ii.iii.  net. 
Mcs<n.  METHUEN  inUud  to  liroducc  a  series  uf  small  book, 
under  the  alx>ve  title,  contaluiug  some  of  the  famous  tM>oks  iu 
English  aod  other  literatures,  in  the  iloniains  of  lictlou. 
jtoetry,  and  belles  lettrc  The  series  will  also  cnilain  si-veral 
vtdumos  of  selections  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Iwoks  will  Iw 
etlitetl  with  the  most  symimthetic  and  sehoUrly  i^re.  Each 
one  will  coutain  au  lutrotluction  which  will  give  (U  a  short 
biogfaphy  of  the  author ;  *3)  a  critical  estimate  of  the  book. 
Wliele  they  are  necessiiry.  short  notes  will  Ije  aildedatthe 
foot  of  the  page.  The  Little  Libntry  will  ultimately  oontftin 
complete  sets  of  the  novek  of  W.  M.  Thairkeray,  .1  ane  Austea, 
the  sisters  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  aud  others.  It  will  also  con. 
tain  the  bestwork  of  many  other  novelists  whose  uames  are 
household  words.  Each  book  will  have  a  portrait  or  frontl^ 
piece  in  photogravure,  and  the  Tolumes  will  I*e  prodoced 
with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  that  of  "  The  Library 
of  Devotion." 

THE  FIRST  VOLUMES  WILL  BE- 

A    Little    Book  of   Engliah    Lyrica.     With 

Notes. 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  By  Jane  Avsten.  With 
ai!  Introduction  aud  Notes  by  E.  V.  LUCAS,    -i  vols. 

Vanity    Fair.     By  W.  M,  Tbaceikay.     With  an 

Introduction  by  S.liWVNN.    3  vols. 

Pendennia.  By  W.  M,  Thackebay,  With  an 
Introduction  by  S.GWVNN.    3  vols. 

Eothen.  By  A.  W,  KitfaiAKI.  With  au  Intro- 
duction aud  Notes. 

Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  an  lutro- 
duutiou  aud  Notes  by  E.  V.  LUCAS. 

The   Inferoo  of  Dante.     Translated  by  H.  F. 

GARY       With   au   Introduction  and    Notes   by   FAUET 

TOYNBEB. 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman.     By  Mrs,  Ccaik. 

With  au  lutrodiictiou  by  ANNIei  MATUfciSON.    u  vohj. 

Tho  Early  Pooma  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 

8  JN.    E.lited  by  J.  C.  COLLINS,  M.A. 

The  Princess.  By  Alfkeo,  Loud  Tenhvijov. 
Edited  by  ELIZABETH  WORDSWORTH. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfbsd,  Loed 

TENNVSUN.    Edited  by  ELI/.ABEIH  WORDSWORTH. 
In    Memoriam.     Br  Alkeed,  Loed  Tehkisoh. 
Edited  by  ll.  C.  BEBOillNG,  M.A. 

A  Little  Book  of  Scottish  Lyrics.    Arranged 

and  Edit-d  by  T.  F.  HENDERSON. 

FICTION. 

The  King's  Mirror.  By  AmttOKi  Hope.  Crown 
Svo.  tis.  lATexi  ipjul-. 

The  Crown  of  Life,  By  Geokgk  Gissme, 
Author  of  "Demos,"  "The  Town  Traveller,"  4c.     Crown 

Svo,  (is. 

The  Strong  Arm.     By  Robeet  Bars.     Crown 

8vo,  (is. 

To     London     Town.      B.y 

Author  of  "  Tales  of  Mean  Streets." 
lie-    Crown  Svo,  (is. 

One  Hour  and  the  Next. 

SUTHERLAND.    Crowu  svo.  (il. 


AUTHVB     MOKBlSOff, 
'  A  Child  Of  the  Jago," 
IKeady. 

By  the  Duchess  o> 


Swin',    Author    of 
Jtauiy. 


Siren    City.     By  Behjahih 

'  ■  Nancy  Noon."    Crown  svo,  (is. 

Vongeance    is    Mine.     By  Andeew  BALroirB, 

Author  of  *■  By  Stroke  of  Swortl "    Illustrated.     Crown 
svo,  (is. 
Pabo  the  Priest.    By  S.  BtBitrG-QouLD,  Author 

of  "  Melialah."  Ac.    lUuslr.ited     (.'rowu  svo,  (is- 

By  W.  E.  Nosais.     Illustrated. 


fitar.      By    Saba   Jeaicritb 
A  VoyAge  of  Consolation."     lllus- 
Readit. 


Giles   Insiiby. 

Crown  Svo,  (is 

The    Path    of   a 

Dlnca.v,  .\uthor  of 
tiated.    Crowu  Svo,  (is. 

The  Human  Boy.    Bv  Eden  Philpotts,  Author 

of  "Cbildr,;n  of  the  Mist."    With  a  Frontispiece.     Crown 
Svo,  (is. 
The     Human     Interest.      By   Violet    Ui;ht, 
Author  of  ■■  A  Hani  Womiu."  Ac.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

An     Englishman.      By    Maby    L.    Pihdebeo,  ' 

Crowu  Svo,  (is. 

A  Gentleman  Player.  By  R.  N.  Stepuebs, 
Authorof  "AuEuemy  totbe  King."   Crown  Svo,  Os. 

IHtadK. 

Daniel    Whyte.     By  A.  J.  Daw.soh,  Author  of 

"  Bismillah."    Crown  svo,  lis. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Novels  of 
Marie  Coreili. 

This  New  Edition  is  iu  a  more  convenient  form  than  the 
liibiary  Editiou,  and  is  issued  iu  a  new  and  specially 
designed  cover. 

In  crowu  svo,  cloth,  (is. ;  leather,  (is,  net. 

A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds. 

Vendetta. 

Thelma. 

Ardath:  the  Story  of  a  Dead  Self. 

The  Soul  of  Lilith. 

Wormw>ood. 

Barabbas :  a  Dream  of  the  World's 
TRAGEUV. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  new  way  of  publishing  hooks  through  the  agency 
of  newspapers  seems  to  be  by  no  means  spent  We  under- 
stand that  an  important  announcement  will  be  made  this 
month  by  a  leading  London  paper  which  has  not  hitherto 
entered  into  this  class  of  business.  Of  the  nature  of  its 
particular  publishing  scheme  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  ;  but  it  is  breaking  no  confidence  to  say  that  it  is 
not  the  Hundred  Worst  Novels. 


Wk  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  Library  Association, 
now  meeting  at  Manchester,  the  following  letter  from  an 
over-conscientious  parent  to  a  local  librarian,  illustrating 
one  of  the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  routine  of  that 
official  : 

I  return  you  a  book  which  my  boy  has  had  from  your 
library.  He  joined  it  without  telling  me  and  I  have 
forbid  him  borrowing.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord — gee  2  Peter  iii.  1(1-12 — and  think  it 
likely  that  He  will  do  so  shortly.  How  could  I  meet  Him 
with  a  clear  conscience  whilst  I  had  borrowed  books  in  my 
house  ?  May  I  respectfully  urge  upon  you  to  read 
1  Thessalonians  v.  2,  and  flee  from  the  wrath  to  conin, 
for,  sir,  your  business  is  sinful.  "  Better  be  a  doorkeeper 
in  the  bouse  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wicked- 
ness "  (Psilm  Ixxxiv.  10). 


Okck  again  it  is  our  duty  to  give  the  names  of  the  six 
new  books  most  in  favour  in  America  during  the  past 
month.  The  six  favourite  old  books  would  make  a  more 
interesting  list,  but  unfortunately  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  acquiring  data.  Possibly,  indeed,  old  books  are  not 
read  at  all.  These  are  the  six  {David  Harum,  into  whose 
merits  we  propose  shortly  to  look  searchingly,  of  course 
coming  first)  : 

David  Harum.     E.  N.  Westcott. 

Richard  Carvel.     W.  Churchill. 

When  Knighthood  was  iu  Flower.     "  E.  Caskoden." 

The  Market  Place.     H.  Frederic. 

No.  5,  John  Street.     K.  Whiteiug, 

The  Fowler.     B.  Harraden. 

Only  two  of  the  books,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  of  English 
make. 


Ai'Horos  the  popularity  of  Richard  Carvel,  the  second 
book  in  the  list  above,  we  are  informed  that  its  position 
there  is  largely  due  to  advertising.  Upon  this  novel  alone, 
we  are  told,  as  much  as  eighteen  thousand  dollars  was 
expended  in  advertisements. 


A  WKITER  in  the  current  Journal  of  Education  records  an 
interesting,  but  polyglot,  utterance  which  Browning  once 
made  to  him  concerning  the  poem,  "  The  Lost  Leader ": 
"  I  know  it  is  rough  and  rugged ;  but  ich  kann  nicht 
andera ;  my  genius,  such  as  it  is,  is  prime-sauUer — if  I 
hesitate  I'm  lost." 


The  gigantic  illustrated  Sunday  supplements  which  of 
late  years  have  been  issued  by  the  leading  Aiueri(;an  papers 
could  not  be  expected  to  stay.    Their  cost  must  Vje  enormous. 


We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  that  the  Niiw  York 
Times  has  decided  to  abandon  its  Sunday  supplement.  In 
future  the  Sunday  issue  will  be  of  the  same  size  and 
character  as  the  week-day  issues. 


Is  addition  to  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  on  which 
Mr.  G.  Somes  Layard  is  now  engaged,  other  new  Linton 
books  may  be  expected.  One  of  those  is  a  little  volume, 
entitled  Reminiscences  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Jiliot, 
and  Others,  with  a  preface  by  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden. 
Another  is  Mrs.  Linton's  last  novel,  which  was  withheld 
from  serial  publication,  and  which  contains  her  ripest 
views  on  social  questions. 


A  NEW  collection  of  studies  of  seventeenth  century  life, 
by  Prof.  Dowden,  will  be  published  shortly,  under  the  title 
Puritan  and  Anglican. 


The  arrangements  for  the  new  de  luxe  edition  of  Mark 
Twain  can  now  be  made  public.  The  edition  will  consist  in 
all  of  twenty-two  volumes,  all,  save  the  last — to  be  called 
Literary  Essays — illustrated.  The  title  of  the  edition  is  the 
"  Author's  Edition."  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  will  write 
a  biographical  criticism,  and  there  will  also  be  a  special 
general  jireface  from  Mark  Twain's  own  pen.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  is  satisfactory  about  the  new  edition,  except 
that  only  six  hundred  persons  in  this  country  will  be  able 
to  possess  it.  Eeasons  for  the  justification  of  sucli  limits 
can  always  be  found,  but  a  sense  of  absurdity  remains 
none  the  less.  All  future  books  of  Mark  Twain's  arc  to 
be  added  to  the  edition,  if  the  subscribers  care  to  have  thorn : 
a  concession  which  promoters  of  Library  Editions  always 
ought  to  make,  but  do  not.  The  English  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus. 


In  the  Literary  Essays  volume  will  be  found,  we  imagine, 
the  trenchant  article  on  the  Jew  which  Mark  Twain  con- 
tributes to  the  September  Harper's.  Therein  he  answers 
a  number  of  questions  which  a  Jewish  correspondent 
had  asked  him  concerning  Jews  and  his  feelings  towards 
them.  The  last  question  ran  thus:  "What  has  become 
[among  the  persecutors  of  Jews]  of  the  Golden  Eule?" 
Mark's  answer  is  characteristically  direct :  "It  exists,  it 
continues  to  sparkle,  and  is  well  taken  care  of.  It  is 
Exhibit  A  in  the  Church's  assets,  and  we  pull  it  out  every 
Sunday  and  give  it  an  airing.  But  you  are  not  permitted 
to  try  to  smuggle  it  into  this  discussion,  where  it  is  irrelevant 
and  would  not  feel  at  home.  It  is  strictly  religious  furni- 
ture, like  an  acolyte,  or  a  contribution  plate,  or  any  of 
those  things.  It  has  never  been  intruded  into  business ; 
and  Jewish  persecution  is  not  a  religious  passion,  it  is  a 
business  passion." 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Prof.  Peter 
Peterson,  of  Bombay.  He  was  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  Academy  in  past  years.  Prof.  Peterson  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Boden  Chair  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford,  and  had 
some  reason  to  be  hopeful  of  success.  In  Bombay  he  was 
well  known,  and  interested  himself,  during  his  twenty-six 
years  of  life  there,  in  all  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
India. 
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TnE  discussion  between  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  concerning  the  merits  of  Miss  Austen  may 
be  said  to  bo  over,  Mr  Lang's  Longman's  notes  being 
finally  an8were<l  by  Mr.  Gwynn  in  the  Pall  Mall 
GatetU.  The  sum  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Lang  likes  Miss  Austen 
and  her  work  more  than  Mr.  Gwynn  does ;  and  there's 
an  end  as  far  as  that  incomparable  storyteller  is  concomed. 
But  a  new  cause  of  war  has  been  set  up  by  Mr.  Lang  in 
the  person  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  we  may  therefore 
expect,  as  Mr.  Gwynn  suggests,  more  battle  on  this 
ground.  Mr.  Tjang  has  written  this  judgment:  "Miss 
Bronte  had  neither  wit  nor  humour.  Passions  in  tatters, 
parts  to  tear  a  cat  in,  were  in  her  line."  So  many 
Bronti^olators  are  there,  that  surely  much  disputotion  must 


ensue. 


CoNcgRNiso  Charlotte  Bronte,  M.B.-E.  (initials  which 
■we  may  take  to  indicate  Miss  Betham-Edwards,  herself  a 
novelist)  has  been  writing  to  the  JFesiminster  Gazette.  She 
has  been  in  Brussels,  exploring  the  Bronte  district  there,  as 
described  in  Vilktte,  and  particularly  the  house.  M.B.-E. 
writes :  "  Externally,  the  wide,  two-storied  house,  with  its 
double  row  of  six  windows  on  either  side  of  the  door,  is 
unchanged.  The  interior  has  been  much  altered  within 
the  last  three  years,  the  premises  having  been  purchased 
by  the  town  and  turned  into  a  municipal  school.  But 
much  familiar  to  Charlotte  Brontii  readers  is  still  there — 
the  covered  alley,  as  in  her  days,  covered  with  greenery, 
the  pear-trees,  the  prcau,  or  inner  recreation  ground,  the 
little  rooms  for  pianoforte  practice  ;  above  all,  the  mistress's 
parlour  in  which  Lucy  Snowe's  fate  was  decided." 


Sl'hsequently  Miss  Betham-Edwards  visited  friends  of 
the  Hegers,  the  originals  of  Monsieur  Paul  and  Madame 
Beck,  who  died  not  so  very  long  ago.  "Never,  surely," 
she  remarks,  "was  human  being  more  unkindly  treated 
by  novelist  than  poor  Madame  Heger  by  her  articled 
pupil.  As  I  studied  the  calm,  intelligent,  dignified  face  of 
the  old  Belgian  lady  [m  the  portrait]  before  me  I  could 
well  believe  all  that  my  hostess  said  of  her.  '  Madame 
Heger  was  in  every  respect  a  remarkable  woman,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  greater  number  of  well-educated 
elderly  ladies  now  living  in  Brussels  were  her  pupils.  She 
was  the  very  soul  of  order,  and  her  establishment  was  of 
the  first  class.  M.  Heger  also  possessed  unusual  accom- 
plishments. His  powers  as  an  elocutionist  were  remark- 
able ;  no  one  in  his  time  was  said  to  surpass  him  in  the 
art  of  reading  aloud.  The  pair  were  devoted  to  each  other, 
and  their  three  daughters,  two  of  whom  are  now  living, 
were  most  carefuUy  brought  up.  Charlotte  Brontii's 
pictures  of  tlie  school  life  were  doubtless  due  to  the  dis- 
tastefulness  of  her  foreign  and  Catholic  surroundings. 
She  was  evidently  very  unhappy  at  Brussels.'  M.  Heger, 
the  Paul  of  Lucy  Snowe,  as  represented  by  a  bronze  bust, 
WHS  a  man  of  great  mental  power  and  decision  of  character. 
The  pair,  I  was  told,  of  late  years  never  alluded  to  VilUtte 
or  its  author,  and  any  ve.xation  that  had  arisen  therefrom 
was  clean  forgotten." 


SiE  WiLU-iM  Crooke.s's  presidential  address,  delivered 
before  the  British  Association  at  Bristol-last  year,  has  just 
been  published  in  a  enlarged  form  by  Mr.  Murray,  in 
time  for  this  year's  meeting  at  Dover.  Sir  William 
Crookes  gives  it  the  title  The  Wheat  Problem,  and  he  has 
incorporated  with  it  two  articles  by  American  experts. 
Mr.  Murray  issues  the  work  in  flaming  orange  paper 
covers. 


It  was  stated  in  the  Academy  a  little  while  ago  that 
croijuet  had  inspired  but  little  verse,  and  mention  was- 
made  only  of  that  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley  I'enneU  and 
Frederick  Locker-Lampson.  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry,  writing  in 
the  Graphic,  adds  to  these  names.     Shirley  Brooks  and 


others  treated  the  game  lyrically  in  Punch,  he  8*3-8; 
Mortimer  Collins,  in  las  Echoes  from  the  Clubs ;  Mr.  Savile 
Clarke  somewhere  else,  and  many  singers  in  London 
Societtf.  Also  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry  himself  has  rhymed  on 
the  subject. 

For  rroqdet,  itself,  I  have  no  admiration — 
But  who,  in  his  senses,  could  ever  refuse 

To  hammer  his  toes  in  a  quiet  flirtation 

With  one  of  those  daintily  booted  croqwmes  ? 

ho  once  sang.  Still,  we  cannot  hold  our  contributor  much 
to  blame  for  not  remembering  or  knowing  of  all  the 
wealth  of  fugitive  croquet  verse. 


Some  little  while  ago  a  writer  in  tho  Academy  inquired 
into  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Silas  K.  Hocking's  stories,  and 
Mr.  Hocking  replied,  objecting  to  one  or  two  points.  In 
last  week's  Daily  Mies  Weekly  is  printed  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Hocking  with  reference  to  the  same  article, 
wherein  the  novelist  expressed  his  case  rather  more  fully. 
We  quote  a  few  passages  : 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that  Noncon- 
formist readers  have  no  appreciation  of  art — I  mean 
literary  art?  " 

"  I  think  there's  nothing  in  it.  Why  should  there  be 
any  difference  between  Church  people  aud  Nonconformists 
in  artistic  appreciation  ^  My  firm  opinion  is,  that  takiug 
the  same  social  grade,  there  is  as  much  appreciation  of 
art,  whether  literary  art  or  any  other  kind,  in  Noncon- 
formist circles  as  in  Church  circles." 

"  It  was  said  that  your  books  are  not  stocked  in  West- 
End  book-shops." 

"I  can't  help  that.  It  is  very  likely  true.  I  have 
never  sought  to  interest  Belgravia.  After  all,  Belgravia  is 
only  a  small  part  of  London,  and  London  is  only  a  pin- 
point in  the  world.  While  luy  books  travel  widely  in 
India,  South  Africa,  Canada,  aud  Australia,  Belgravia 
needs  not  to  be  worried  about.  It  may  be  that  Belgravia 
desires  something  more  piquant  than  I  have  set  myself  to 
supply.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  largely  interested  in  books 
that  deal  with  playing  tennis  with  the  seventh  command- 
ment." 

"  Well,  there  is  something  like  that  in  real  life,  is  there 
not  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  there  is.  Yet  I  am  all  against  the  realists. 
I  have  never  sought  to  be  a  realist.  Not  that  it  is  so  very 
difficult.  But  your  realist  is  apt  to  bring  the  ugly  into 
the  foreground,  and  I  think  writers  of  fiction  can  be 
better  employed  than  in  the  assiduous  depicting  of  sewers. 
Artists — the  great  ones,  at  least — concern  themselves  with 
the  hues  of  beauty." 

"  This,  of  course,  puts  you  at  a  great  advantage  in  one 
way,  inasmuch  as  it  commends  you  to  the  parent  as  a  safe 
purveyor  of  pabulum  for  the  young  person  ?  " 

"  Certainly  it  does,  and  there  is  no  reproach  in  it  that  I 
can  see.  I  have  never  kicked  over  the  traces  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  before  now  I  have  hurt  the  narrow  theologians ; 
yet  that  does  not  grieve  me  greatly.  .  .  .  The  great  thing 
is  to  keep  young,  so  as  to  sympathise  with  the  youthful 
generation  that  is  always  springing  np  with  a  keen  hunger 
for  fiction." 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Hocking  remarked  that  it  was  he  who 
gave  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  the  idea  of  removing  Sherlock 
Holmes  by  dropping  him  down  a  crevasse. 


The  lady  who  is  known  as  Sarah  Grand  has  just  per- 
formed upon  her  novel,  TIte  Heavenly  Twins,  an  interesting 
operation.  She  has  cut  from  it  the  narrative  of  Israfil  and 
Diabolus,  and  has  issued  it  through  Mr.  Heinemann  as  a 
distinct  book,  under  the  title  The  Tenor  and  the  Boy.  Accord- 
ing to  a  publisher's  note  this  course  is  the  result  of  a 
number  of  requests  from  readers. 


The  Right  Honourable  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  whose 
portrait  we  give  this  week,  would  possess,  if  he  appended 
the  initials  of  all  his  distinctions,  a  name  extending  from 
the  Athenroiun  Club  to  the  Savile.     In  addition  to  P.O., 
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ME.  JAMES  BEYCE. 

From  tTu  Copyright  Series  of  Portraits  of  Contributirs  to  the  "  Eneyclopredia  Britanniea." 


D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  P.R.S.,  and  M.P.,  Mr.  Bryce  is  honorary 
LL.D.  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Michigan ;  D.C.L. 
and  Litt.D  of  others,  and  corresponding  member  of  various 
societies.  He  and  Mr.  Lecky  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most 
learned  men  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Bryce's  experiences  in 
preparing  his  last  important  book,  ImpremicnH  of  South 
Africa,  must  make  the  present  situation  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  him. 


Coleridge,  as  everyone  knows,  in  his  early  days  of 
authorship,  added  to  an  always  precarious  income  by  con- 
tributing political  and  social  squibs  and  poems  to  the 
M'rrning  Pout.  Best  known  among  these  contributions  is 
"  The  Devil's  Walk,"  which  appeared  a  hundred  years  ago 
last  Wednesday,  a  fact  which  the  present  editor  of  the 
Morning  Post  recalls  with  pride.  The  whole  poem,  which 
is  very  long,  was  the  joint  work  of  Coleridge  and  Southey, 
but  Southey's  share  is  not  brilliant.  Coleridge's  best  three 
stanzas  are  still  as  pointed  as  ever: 

He  paseed  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-hoiise, 

A  cottage  of  gentility, 
And  he  ^nn'd  at  the  sipfht,  for  his  favourite  vice 

Is  pride,  that  apes  humility. 

He  saw  a  pig  right  rapidly 

Adowii  the  river  float, 
The  i)ig  swam  well,  but  every  stroke 

Was  cutting  his  own  throat. 

Old  Nicholas  grinn'd,  and  swish'd  liis  tail 

For  joy  and  admiration — 
And  he  thought  of  his  daughter.  Victory, 

And  her  darling  babe.  Taxation, 


PoESES  addressed  to  dogs  hardly  over  fail  to  make  their 
appeal  to  a  reader  who  has  loved  dogs  himself.  They  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  we  never  remember  to  have  read 
a  really  bad  example.  Either  bad  poets  do  not  address 
their  dogs,  or  the  Muses  are  particularly  kind  when  they 
do.  Another  and  very  pleasing  tribute  of  this  nature 
was  printed  in  last  week's  Spectator,  which  is  certainly 
the  right  place  for  it.     We  quote  the  last  two  stanzas  : 

Sure,  somewhere  o'er  the  Stygiau  strait 

"  Panurge  "  and  "  Bito,"  "  Tramp  "  and  "  Mike," 

In  couchant  conclave  watch  the  gate, 
Till  comes  the  last  successive  tyko. 

Acknowledged  with  the  countersign : 

"  Your  master  was  a  friend  of  mine." 

In  dreams  I  see  them  spring  to  greet. 

With  rapture  more  than  tail  can  tell, 
Their  master  of  the  silent  feet 

Who  whistles  o'er  the  asphodel. 
And  thro'  the  dim  Elysian  bounds 
Loads  all  his  cry  of  little  hounds. 

The  author  of  these  verses  is  "John  Halsham,"  who 
wrote  a  very  agreeable  book  of  country  meditations  entitled 
Idlehurst. 


Miss  J.  H.  Findlater,  who  ought  to  know,  being 
herself  a  gifted  Scotch  novelist,  discusses  the  "  Scot  of 
Fiction  "  in  the  September  Atlantic  Monthly.  Incidentally 
she  draws  a  picture  of  him  as  he  must  appear  to  the 
foreign  readers  of  the  Thrums  and  Drumtochty  books  : 

This  phenoiiipnal  and  fictitious  Scot  would,  of  course, 
begin  life  as  a,  highly  intelligent  herd  boy  :  then  he  must 
go  to  the  village  school  so  that  that  awful  stock  figure, 
"  the  Dominie,"  nuiy  "  walk  on."     (I  have  counted  eight 
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Dominies  in  Scotch  fiction,  of  a  curioiu  similarity.)    From 

the  village  school  the  hi-rd,  havinf;;  now  fallen  in  love  with 

the  laird's  younj?  daughter,  itiigratos  to  Ijondon  in  search 

of   a  wider   sphere  for   liis  energies.      His  extraordinary 

career  begins  :    the  wool-sack  looms  ahead  :  he  maintains 

meantime  all  the  frugal  habits  learned  at  home,  always 

grudging  a  sixpence  when  possible,  but  habitually  posts 

the  greater  part   of   his   weekly  earnings  to  his  saintly 

mother.      Struggles    and    parsimony  are    crowned    with 

success,   and   unelat(>d  by  his  achievements  the  Scot  of 

fiction  returns  to  his  native  villsge  to  marry  the  laird's 

daughter,  to  rescue  the  faithful  Dominie  from  despair  and 

drink,  and  to  fold  his  aged  parents  to  his  beating  heart. 

Throughout  his  career  the  Scot  of  fiction  keeps  up  church 

attendance  in  Babylon  the  great,  and  enters  upon  long 

discussions  of  predestination  and  election  in  season  and 

out  of  season. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  a 

living  Scot  cannot  be  studied  to  correct  this  picture.     Miss 

Findlnter  ends  by  showing  to  what  extent  Scotland  is  now 

apportioned  among  the  novelists.     "  I  think,"   she  says, 

"  but  I  may  lie  mistaken,  that  the  part  extending  between 

Teebles  and   Oalloway  does  not   belong    to    anyone    in 

especial."     Doubtless  it  soon  will. 

The  decision  of  an  American  Sunday-school  to  exclude 
Mr.  Kipling's  works  from  the  library  on  account  of  their 
alleged  profanity  has  suggested  to  a  writer  in  the  World 
a  possible  step  farther  in  the  same  direction.     He  writes : 

I  went  into  the  library  a  Sunday  book  to  get ; 

The  Superintendent  up  and  said,  "  Here's  Kipling's  works, 

a  set 
Wlier<!  all's  put  in  that's  right  for  little  boys  to  read  about, 
While  all  that  isn't  proper  is  most  carefully  left  out. 

For  "Tommy"  's  such  a  vulgar  word,  and  impolite 

to  say, 
So  we  call  him  "Mr.  Atkins "  in  a  patronising  way  ; 
And  we've  made  you  an  edition  where  all  the  red  is 

grey, 
A  book   that's  fit  for   Sunday-schools    and   for  the 
Sabbath-day. 

And  so  forth. 


Bibliographical. 

Wri'H  all  due  respect  to  the  admitted  cleverness  of  Mr. 
E.  J.  Sullivan,  I  cannot  say  I  read  with  gratification  the 
announcement  that  he  has  prepared,  and  will  by  and  by 
publish,  a  number  of  pictorial  illustrations  of  Tennyson's 
poems — those  poems,  i^rosumably,  which  are  out  of  copy- 
right. We  all  remember  the  volume  of  18.57,  in  which 
such  acknowledged  masters  as  Eossetti  and  Millais  joined 
in  the  loving  interpretation  of  the  poet's  fancies.  We  all 
remember,  also,  Dore's  drawings  for  an  edition  of  the 
Idylls.  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  has  told  us  (see  the  Life) 
that  Tennyson  was  "  not  entirely  satisfied  "  with  Dore's 
efforts,  and  I  suspect  that  feeling  was  general  at  the  time 
and  is  unaltered  now.  The  fact  is,  a  poet  can  be  illustrated 
(in  the  true  sense  of  the  term)  only  by  a  kindred  spirit 
with  equal  power  in  the  kindred  art.  Skill  is  not  enough ; 
there  must  be  the  sympathetic  imagination.  For  myself, 
I  cannot  conceive  anyone  lees  Tennysonian  than  Doro,  and 
wo  have  yet  to  see  how  Tennysoniai^-  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan 
will  prove  liimself. 

Dr.  Walter  Lock's  St.  Paul,  the  Master- Builder,  is  "  to 
popularise,"  we  are  told,  "  the  recent  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  St.  Paul  as  a  mis.sionary,  a  statesman,  and 
an  ethical  teacher."  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we 
bad  from  Dr.  G.  H.  Gilbert  The  Student's  Life  of  St.  Paul. 
Late  last  year  there  came  to  us  from  America  The  Life  and 
letters  of  Paul  the  Aposth ;  while  almost  simultaneously 
there  appeared  in  London  Paul,  the  Man,  the  2Iissionary, 
and  the  Teacher.  In  the  spring  of  1898  we  had  had  Dr. 
Liddon's  Sermons  on  Some  Words  of  St.  Paul.  In  189.5  the 
Kev.  E.  J.  Harfly  made  us  -walk  with  him  /»  the  Footprints 
of  St.  Paul ;  and  in  the  previous  year  we  had  an  English 


version  of  the  Abbe  Fouard's  St.  Paul  and  his  Misnont. 
The  books  on  the  Apostle  threaten  to  grow  into  a  library 
by  themselves.  And,  meanwhile,  the  Life  and  Letters,  by 
Conybeare  (of  which  there  was  a  new  edition  in  1892), 
and  the  Life  and  Works,  by  Farrar  (reprinted  last  year), 
may  be  said  to  hold  the  field  in  their  respective  ways. 

I  commented  last  week  upon  the  tendency  of  publishers 
to  play  "  foUow-my-leader."  Since  then  I  have  read  the 
advertisement  of  a  promised  series  of  books  on  the  Master 
Musicians  (as  I  think  they  are  to  bo  called).  In  this  con- 
nexion I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  volumes  of  the 
Great  Musicians'  series,  published  by  ^Messrs.  Tiow,  Mar- 
ston  &  Co.,  between  1881  and  1891),  are,  or  are  not,  out  of 
print  ?  The  Oreat  Musicians  were  from  the  pens  of  such 
well-known  writers  as  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Dr.  Hueffer 
(the  Editor),  Mr.  W.  S.  Eockstro,  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Cummings,  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards,  Afrs.  Julian 
Marshall,  and  so  forth ;  and  really  I  do  not  tiiink  more 
competent  authorities  are  available  at  tliis  moment.  I^et 
us  hope  that  the  new  series  of  monographs  will  be  either 
cheaper  than,  or  superior  to,  its  predecessors  on  the  same 
subject. 

It  is  good  news  for  those  who  are  genuinely  interested 
in  Dickens  that  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton  is  to  be  associated  with 
Mr.  George  Gissing  in  the  production  of  the  "  Eochester  " 
edition  of  Dickens's  works.  Mr.  Kitton  knows  those  works, 
and  everything  associated  with  them,  more  thoroughly, 
perhaps,  tlian  any  man  living,  though  he  would  perhaps 
yield  to  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  in  his  grasp  of  one  of 
them — Pickwick.  Mr.  Kitton  has  shown  his  capacity  in 
this  regard  by  his  little  book  on  The  Works  of  Charles 
Bickens  (in  which  the  history  of  each  is  recited),  and  also 
by  his  work  on  Dickens  and  his  Illustrators.  It  is  pleasant 
to  gather  that  such  pictorial  illustrations  as  the  "  Eoches- 
ter "  edition  will  contain  will  deal,  not  with  the  creations 
of  the  novelist,  but  with  the  actual  localities  and  buildings 
described  or  mentioned  in  the  novels. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Appleton,  author  of  the 
story  called  The  Co-Respmident,  has  written  a  new  novel 
called  A  Fair  Sinner.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  reproduction,  in  the  form  of  prose 
fiction,  of  a  play  by  Mr.  Appleton,  also  called  A  Fair  Sinner, 
which  was  performed  in  London  and  the  Provinces  so  long 
ago  as  1885.  The  Co-Respotident,  I  believe,  has  also  been 
seen  in  dramatic  shape  on  the  theatrical  "  boards."  Now- 
adays the  public  can  often  "  pay  its  money  and  take  its 
choice "  in  the  matter  of  a  story ;  it  can  have  it  as  a 
narrative,  or  as  a  drama,  or  as  both,  just  as  it  prefers. 
And  usually  it  is  obliging  enough  to  take  the  story  in  both 
forms.     So  much  the  better  for  the  author. 

Some  blunders  are  immortal ;  once  made,  they  cannot, 
apparently,  be  unmade.  Not  so  very  long  ago  there 
appeared  a  cheap  little  biogfraphy  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
which,  one  would  have  thought,  would  have  drawn  atten- 
tion anew  to  the  fact  that  it  was  to  "  a  very  wise  man  "  of  . 
his  acquaintance  that  he  attributed  the  saying  about  a 
nation's  ballads  and  a  nation's  laws.  Nevertheless,  here 
we  have  Mr.  John  Hollingshead,  who  has  some  pretensions 
to  be  regarded  as  a  literary  man  as  well  as  a  theatrical 
manager,  attributing  the  saying  once  more  to  "  Old 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun  "  in  the  widely-read  columns  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  theory  that 
Fletcher  foisted  an  utterance  of  his  own  upon  an  entirely 
mythical  •"  wise  man  "  ;  but  there  is  positively  no  ground 
for  the  suggestion. 

Apropos  to  a  reference  made  by  me  last  week  to  Mr.  G. 
Gregory  Smith,  I  find  that  that  gentleman  published  in  1890 
a  book  on  The  Days  of  James  IV.,  and  in  1 898  an  annotated 
edition  of  The  Spectator.  With  reference,  again,  to  a  cheap 
reprint  of  Eeade's  Christie  Johnstone,  I  have  to  record  that 
that  story  and  Peg  Wojfingtim  were  published  together  in 
1897,  price  8ix2)ence;  in  189.'J,  price  one  shilling;  and  in 
1895,  price  two  shillings.  Christie  Johnstone  can  be  obtained 
separately  at  half-a-crown.  Thk  Bookwou.m. 
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Reviews. 

Dante  and  his  Readers. 


An  Introduction  to  tJw  Study  of  Dante. 
Fourth  Edition.     (A.  &  C.  Black. 


By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
7s.  6d.) 


It  is  not  supeifluous  to  notice  even  the  fourth  edition  of  a 
book  which  has  been  the  pioneer  and  first-cause  of  mucli 
present-day  literature  on  Dante.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  fully  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised,  or  the 
number  of  converts  it  must  have  brought  into  the  fold  of 
Dante.     Its  excellence   is    shown  by  its  vitality ;    nor  is 
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it  likely  to  bo  superseded.  The  thorough  Dante  student, 
indeed,  will  require  something  more  elaborate,  but  as  an 
introduction  it  is  as  sufficing  for  the  neophyte  as  it  is 
attractive  in  its  style  and  handling. 

That  Dante  students  have  multiplied  since  Mr.  Symonds 
first  wrote  the  book  is  abundantly  clear  by  the  increased 
provision  made  for  them  ;  but  have  Dante's  readers  multi- 
plied in  like  proportion  'i  Shakespeare  has  a  thousand 
readers  for  one  student;  nor  need  you  belong  to  a  society 
in  order  to  pick  up  and  read  Shelley.  How  many,  we 
wonder,  read  Dante  in  this  informal  fashion  ?  V«  ry  few, 
we  suspect.  Yet  wherefore  ?  Because  all  this  para- 
phernalia which  surrounds  the  name  of  Dante  alarms 
them ;  because  a  poet  who  needs  so  to  be  introduced,  com- 
mentated, and  lectured  upon,  must  (they  think)  be  truly 
formidable  to  an  unlearned  man ;  because,  in  fine,  Dante 
has  a  reputation  as  a  recondite  poet.  Ho  is  difficult,  they 
would  say:  that  damning  adjective  which  excuses  half 
the  fcloth  and  want  of  enterprise  among  readers.  Then, 
too,  you  can  only  read  Lim  jfoperly  in  Italian ;  and 
translations  aio  never  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
ori;{iiiiil. 

Agaiiibt  all  this,  wo  protest  that  there  is  no  efficient 


reason  why  you  should  not  read  Dante  as  you  read  Milton, 
without  binding  yourself  to  the  labours  of  the  professed 
student.  There  are  many  good  translations  in  English; 
and  the  oldest  and  most  accessible  of  all — that  of  Gary — 
sufliced  for  at  least  one  distinguished  modern  writer,  who 
used  boldly  to  maintain  that  it  was  preferable  to  the 
original,  because  blank  verse  was  a  better  medium  than 
terza  rima.  Dante  is  not  of  those  poets  whose  power 
resides  so  largely  in  their  diction  as  to  make  them  truly 
untranslatable.  His  characteristic  gifts  remain  intact  in 
English.  He  is  difficult  sometimes.  The  strangeness  of 
his  subject-matter  to  a  modern  Englishman  often  makes  it 
hard  to  get  at  the  kernel.  Well,  when  a  nut  is  too  hard 
to  crack  we  lay  it  by  and  try  the  next.  The  average 
reader  of  Shakespeare  has  a  seared  conscience  with  regard 
to  "  skipping."  And  it  is  as  possible  to  skip  in  Dante 
as  in  Shakespeare.  Skip — but  read  him.  There  are 
frequent  and  long  passages  in  the  Paradiso  which  are 
simply  little  treatises  on  scholastic  philosophj'  or  Eoman 
Catholic  theology.  If  you  have  no  taste  tliat  way,  pass 
on.  Nor,  again,  does  any  law  oblige  you  to  look  up  the 
history  and  identity  of  all  the  numberless  personages  in 
the  circles  of  the  three  Eealms  as  you  go  along.  It  is 
interesting  for  an  historical  student.  Nevertheless,  if  you 
be  other-minded,  keep  on  your  way,  and  be  content  to 
know  so  much  of  them  as  Dante  tells  you.  You  will 
avoid  the  voice  of  the  commentator  perpetually  breaking 
in  on  Dante — which  is  quite  intolerable  to  any  man  of 
poetic  feeling.  At  the  most,  you  may  stop  when  you  have 
finished  a  canto,  and  look  up  the  details  regarding  what 
you  have  just  read,  which  you  will  find  succinct  in  Gary. 
If  you  take  these  liberties  impenltently,  and  attend  to 
nothing  but  the  poetry,  you  will  enjoy  Dante  at  first 
reading.  On  any  other  method  you  certainly  will  not ; 
though  you  may  enjoy  your  own  ingenuity,  and  take  it  for 
enjoyment  of  Dante. 

We  want,  we  repeat,  to  see  more  general  readers  of 
Dante;  and  for  the  general  reader  the  poetry  is  the 
thing — not  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  Templars, 
or  the  unsavoury  adventures  of  Cunizza.  What  does  he 
want  with  the  authentic  history  of  Paolo  and  Francesca 
while  he  is  reading  tlieir  movingly  unauthentic  history 
in  flie  Florentine  poet  i*  Left  thus  to  himself,  Dante  will 
make  his  own  impression,  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
mind  that  reads  him.  One  great  feature  indeed  there  is, 
which  can  only  be  grasped  when  the  book  is  finally  shut 
and  the  mind  recoils  upon  a  survey  of  the  whole — that 
is  his  amazing  symmetry.  No  poet  has  possessed  the 
sense  of  form  and  proportion  upon  such  a  scale.  He  is 
content  to  rest  for  a  large  portion  of  his  effect  and  grandeur 
solely  upon  the  way  in  which  the  poem  is  slowly,  surely, 
intricately  reared  to  its  height,  from  basement  to  crowning 
tower.  It  is  the  most  architectural  of  poems.  The 
symmetry,  indeed,  is  Gothic,  not  Greek  ;  but  it  is  perfect 
in  its  order.  Mr.  Symonds  points  out  that  the  number  of 
words  is  exactly  calculated  in  each  Part  and  Ganto ;  so 
that  Dante  himself  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he  has  reached 
his  appointed  limit  of  space  in  certain  lines.  But  this  is 
merely  the  outward  mechanical  sign  of  a  subtly  presiding 
inward  order.  His  symbolism,  exceedingly  wonderful  and 
inter-related,  is  part  of  this;  but  upon  that  side  of  Dante 
(inadequately  treated  by  Mr.  Symonds)  we  will  not  touch. 
It  is  for  the  poet  or  the  student- specialist. 

"The  allegory,"  said  Hazlitt,  regarding  intimidated 
readers  of  Spenser,  "  the  allegory  wiU  not  bite  them." 
So,  leaving  sjTubolism  and  scholasticism  apart,  it  needs  no 
apparatus  of  commentary  to  follow  the  vivid  series  of 
pictures  which  unroll  themselves  throughout  the  "Divine 
Comedy."  Dante's  power  of  intense  vision  is  compelling. 
Mobt  marked,  becaubo  most  obvious,  in  the  Inferno  and 
Furgatorio,  where  the  scenery  is  concrete,  it  is  really  most 
wonderful  of  all  in  the  subtle  etheriality  of  the  Paradiso, 
He  can  borrow  even  from  Virgil,  and  heighten  upon 
Virgil.     The   approach   of   Charon  and  jja£80ge  of    the 
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spirits  transcends  in  lifelike  grimness  the  passage  in  the 

Latin  poet. 

Lo  !  toward  us  in  a  bark 
Comes  oil  au  old  luau  hoaiy  white  with  eld, 
Crying,  ' '  Woo  to  you,  wicked  spirits  I     Hope  not 
Ever  to  see  the  sky  again.     I  come 
To  take  you  to  the  other  shore  across, 
luto  eternal  darkness,  there  to  dwell 
lu  tierce  heat  and  in  ice." 
At  Virgil's  rebuke : 
Straightway  iu  silence  fell  the  shaggy  cheeks 
Of  him  the  boatman  o'er  the  livid  lake. 
Around  whose  eyes  glared  wheeling  ilames.     Meanwhile 
Those  spirits,  faint  and  naked,  colour  vhauged, 
And  gnashed  their  teeth,  soon  as  the  cruel  words 
Tdey  heard.     God  and  their  parents  they  blasphemed. 
The  humsu  kind,  the  place,  the  time,  and  seed 
That  did  engender  them  and  give  them  birth. 
Thus  all  together  sorely  weeping  drew 
To  the  curst  strand,  that  every  man  must  pass 
"Who  fears  not  God.     Charon,  demoniac  form, 
With  eyes  of  burning  coal,  collects  them  all. 
Beckoning,  and  each  that  lingers  with  hii  oar 
Strikes.     As  fall  off  the  light  autumnal  leaves 
One  still  aijother  following,  till  the  bough 
Strews  all  its  honours  on  the  earth  beneath. 
E'en  in  like  manner  Adam's  evil  brood 
Cast  themselves  one  by  one  down  from  the  shore, 
Each  at  a  beck,  as  falcon  at  his  call. 

A  few  strokes  paint  for  us  the  whole  scene — sad,  murky, 
fuliginous.  So  with  the  outcasts  on  the  verge  of  Hell,  "  in 
the  scorn  of  the  outer  dark  "  : 

Various  tongues, 
Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  woe. 
Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse, 
AVith  hands  together  smote  that  swelled  the  sounds, 
Made  up  a  tumult  that  for  ever  whirls 
Kounl  through  that  air  with  solid  darkness  stained, 
Like  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirlwind  flies.  .  .  . 
And  I,  who  straightway  looked,  behold  a  flag, 
Which,  wLirliug,  ran  around  so  rapidly 
That  it  no  pause  obtaiued  :  and  following  came 
Such  a  lon^  train  of  spirits,  I  should  ne'er 
Have  thought  that  death  so  many  had  despoiled. 
It  is  related  as  with   the   eye   of  a  reporter    that    one 
Dantesque  image  of  the  sand  in  the  whirlwind  gaining  in 
effect  by  the  stern  directness  of  the  rest.     Who  can  forget 
the  firot  glimpse  of  the  infernal  city,   with  its  minarets 
burning  in  the  valley  below?     Yet  the  words  are  few, 
simple,   casual.     Mr.   Symonds  remarks  the  poet's  gift  of 
selecting  the  precise  detail  which  will  make  a  thing  visible 
and  real  to  the  reader ;  and  his  examples  could  not  be 
bettered.     His  poetic  taste  tells  strongly  in  such  matters. 
Finest,  perhaps,  of  all  is  the  passage  of  the  succouring 
angel  acrosj  the  infernal  lake : 

More  than  a  thousand  spirits 
Destroyed,  so  saw  I  fieeiug  before  one 
Who  passtd  with  uuwet  ftet  the  Stygian  sound. 
He,  from  his  face  removing  the  gross  air. 
Oft  liis  left  hand  forth-stretched,  and  seemed  alone. 
By  that  annoyance  wearied. 

Nothing  could  more  vividly  bring  home  to  us  the  scene 
and  the  surroundings  than  that  finely  imagined  gesture. 
His  images  have  the  same  direct  force,  drawn  often  from 
the  homeliest  things.  The  souls  who  li^e  prostrate,  shield- 
ing themselves  witli  their  hands  alternately  from  the 
snowing  11  imea  and  the  torrid  soil,  are  compared  to  the 
vagrant  dogs  of  the  city  : 

Thus  use  the  dogs  iu  summer  still  to  ply 

Tueir  jiws  and  feet  by  turns,  when  bitten  sore 

B/  gnats,  or  tlies,  or  gadilioj  swarming  round. 
Yet  his  imagery,  at  need,  can  be  both  subtle  and  daring 
to  a  degree.     When  the  light  of  an  angel  dissipates  the 
visions  on  which  he  is  gazing,  he  thus  illustrates  it : 

E'en  as  a  sleep  breaks  otf,  if  suddenly 

New  radiance  strike  ui)0u  the  closed  lids, 

The  broken  slumber  quivering  ere  it  dies  ; 

Thus  from  before  me  sunk  that  imagery. 


Nothing  in  Shakespeare  or  Shelley  could  be  bolder  or 
subtler  than  "  the  broken  slumber  quivering  ere  it  dies." 

Or  take  the  lovely  image  which  describes  the  ethereal 
aspect  of  the  spirits  in  the  moon : 

As  through  translucent  and  smooth  glass,  or  wave 
Clear  and  unmoved,  and  flowing  not  so  deep 
As  that  its  bed  is  dark,  the  shape  returns 
So  faint  of  our  impiutured  lineaments. 
That  on  white  forehead  set  a  pearl  as  strong 
Comes  to  the  eye :  such  saw  I  many  a  face. 

There  is  here  image  within  image,  as  Mr.  Symonds 
remarks,  the  second  intensifying  the  beauty  of  the  Urst. 

But,  in  truth,  citing  from  Dante  is  like  chipping  a  jewel 
from  a  casket  to  show  the  work.  Each  image,  each 
description,  must  be  read  in  its  place :  there  only  the 
power  ot  the  brief,  sparing  words  is  felt.  Thoy  gain  by 
relation,  and  are  not  truly  separable  from  the  design  of 
which  they  form  integral  part. 

Now  ii  the  hour  that  w<tkens  fond  desire 
In  men  at  sea,  and  mt;lts  their  thoughtful  heart. 
Who  iu  the  moru  have  bid  sweet  friends  farewell, 
Aud  pilgrim,  newly  on  his  road,  with  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper-bell  from  far. 
That  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day. 

That  is  famous  and  beautiful,  but  infinitely  more  ex- 
quisite as  a  prelude  to  the  serene  scene  of  the  evening 
hymn,  and  the  descending  angels  with  their  young  green 
plumes  and  vesture.  Or  how  can  you  appreciate,  unless 
you  have  first  emerged  with  the  poet  from  Hell,  those 
lines  in  the  opening  of  the  I'urgatorio  ? 

Sweet  hue  of  eastern  sapphire,  that  was  spread 
O'er  the  serene  aspect  of  the  pure  air. 
High  up  as  the  first  circle,  to  mine  eyes 
Unwonted  joy  renewed,  soon  as  I  'soaped 
Forth  from  the  atmosphere  of  deadly  gloom 
That  had  mine  eyes  aud  bosom  filled  with  grief. 
The  radiant  planet  that  to  love  invites 
Made  all  the  Orient  laugh,  and  veiled  beneath 
The  Pisces'  light,  that  iu  her  escort  came. 

Eead  in  its  place,  the  effect  of  the  passage  is  like  "  May- 
time  and  the  cheerful  dawn."  It  needs  no  commentator  to 
tell  us  these  things  are  beautiful,  to  carry  us  througli  the 
crescendo  of  terrible  and  wonderful  tilings  in  the  Inferno, 
or  to  impress  us  with  the  sublime  vision  of  the  Kjse  of 
Heaven  which  is  the  culmination  of  the  Paradiso  and 
the  poem.  And  it  the  light  of  Uante's  heavenly 
circles  be  overwearying  to  so.ne  eyes,  there  are  others 
who  will  find  in  it  sufficing  austere  loveliness,  though 
into  the  depths  of  its  significance  and  philosophy  they  do 
not  strain  their  eyes. 


The  Creeds  of  the  East. 

Asiatic   Studies,  Religious  and  Social.     By   Sir  Alfred  C. 
Lyall,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.     Second  Series.     (Murray.) 

The  second  series  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Asiatic  Studies 
contains  much  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  the  student 
of  the  history  of  religions.  The  volume  is  not  entirely 
homogeneous,  being,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  scattered  essays 
written  at  divers  times  in  recent  years.  There  are  two 
interesting  dissertations  on  "  Religion  in  China  "  ;  there  is 
a  chapter  on  "  History  and  Fable,"  in  which  is  traced  the 
evolution  of  Fiction  as  a  literary  species  ;  there  is  another 
in  which  a  political  question,  that  of  the  conditions  which 
determine  or  render  possible  permanent  dominion  in  Asia, 
is  discussed,  with  especial  reference  to  the  opposed  views 
of  Lord  Curzon  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  But  the  subject  with  which 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  is  mainly  preoccupied,  to  which  he  returns 
again  and  again  from  various  points  of  view,  is  that  of 
Hinduism  ;  its  origin  and  threatened  extinction ;  its  relations 
to  ethics  and  to  philosophy  ;  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
current  conceptions  of  the  general  course  of  the  religious 
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evolution  of  humanity.  In  the  forefront  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
puts  three  letters  on  the  present  religious  situation  in 
India,  originally  written  under  the  signature  of  Vamadeo 
Shastri.     Of  these  he  says  : 

I  ventured  upon  the  attempt  to  represent,  or  at  least 
throw  light  upon,  certain  religious  views,  feelings,  and 
opinions  which  I  helieve  to  exist,  not  without  considerable 
influence,  among  the  conservative  classes  of  India,  but 
which  are  apt  to  escape  the  attention  of  Englishmen, 
whother  at  home  or  in  that  country.  For  this  purpose  the 
apsuinpfion  of  a  pseudouym  was  convenient,  and,  I  hope, 
excusable.  It  has  been  chosen  to  denote  an  orthodox 
Brahman,  versed  in  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  his  own 
people,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  literature  of  the  West, 
who  is  chiefly  interested,  like  all  Indians  of  the  old  schools, 
in  the  religious  situation,  and  who  surveys  from  that  stand- 
point the  moral  and  material  changes  that  the  English 
rule  is  producing  in  India. 

The   "Letters    from    Vamadeo    Shastri"    are    a    fine 

example  of  that  "irony  of  L 1 "  of  which  Mr.  Kipling 

writes.  The  speculations  of  the  learned  Brahman,  con- 
cerned, as  Oriental  learning  always  is,  almost  entirely  with 
the  things  of  the  soul,  are  arrested  by  the  sight  of  that 
"young  India"  whose  ancient  creeds  are  rapidly  breaking 
down  at  the  touch  of  English  so-called  "civilisation," 
which,  while  it  destroys,  is  unable  to  rebuild,  and  for  a  con- 
structive theory  of  life  can  only  offer  to  a  continent  of 
confirmed  pessimists  the  phantom  of  "moral  and  material 
progress."  The  letters  resolve  themselves  into  a  subtle 
and  searching  criticism,  alike  of  Hinduism  in  its  strength 
and  its  weakness,  and  of  the  Western  creeds  as  they  reveal 
themselves  to  the  light  of  dry  reason,  whother  in  the 
cruder  presentation  of  the  missionaries  or  in  the  ingenious 
sophistry  whereby  Mr.  Balfour,  not  so  long  ago,  attempted 
to  establish  the  "Foundations  of  Belief."  Here  is  a 
sample  of  the  polished  and  scholarly  style  which  Sir  Alfred 
LyaU  lends  to  his  Brahmanical  avatar  : 

One  word  more.  The  virtue  chiefly  inculcated  by  our 
own  sages  and  divines  has  been  asceticism,  which,  of 
course,  your  modern  spirit  of  material  progress  is  doing  its 
best  to  deride,  and  if  possible  to  destroy — very  successfully, 
so  far  as  the  risii  g  generation  of  Young  India  is  concerned. 
We  Brahmans  have  been  for  ages  teaching  the  Hindus  the 
way  and  means  of  speedy  escape  from  the  world  of  restless 
strife  and  effort ;  you  English  are  turning  the  popular 
mind  in  the  contrary  direction  of  multiplied  desires,  and 
an  incessant,  energetic  struggle  against  the  physical  and 
climatic  impediments  to  a  pleasurable  existence  in  this 
country  ;  your  doctrine  is  that  even  in  India  life  can  and 
should  be  made  comfortable.  I  myself  am  personally 
inclined  to  hold,  with  my  forefathers,  to  the  opinion  that 
this  temporary  habitation  of  conciousness  is  not,  in  India, 
at  any  rate,  worth  expending  much  labour  upon  in  the 
way  of  improvements,  or  for  the  purpo»e  of  prolonging 
one's  lease  of  it.  I  prefer  the  simple  life  and  a  speedy 
departure  to  another  tenement ;  but  thi<  is  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  all  I  remark  is,  that  with  you  lies  the  responsi- 
bility of  leading  Indians  to  adopt  the  Western  theory  of 
existence.  The  old  faiths,  which  all  came  from  Asia,  all 
proceed  upon  the  contrary  theory  that,  for  the  majority  of 
human  beings,  life  is  hardly  worth  living  in  this  world, 
and  that  man  must  look  to  Hereafter  either  for  an  escape 
from  suffering,  as  we  Hindus  believe,  or  for  an  eventual 
compensation  for  it,  which  is  the  Christian  view.  In  India 
our  ultimate  ideal  has  not  been  beatification — for  which, 
judging  by  the  analogy  of  Nature,  we  had  no  warrant— but 
absorption  ;  and  if  you  can  convince  us  that  existence  in 
an  Indian  climate  can  be  made  enjoyable  to  most  of  us,  it 
is  manifest  that  this  may  in  time  affect  our  customary 
point  of  view.  I  own  that  you  are  doing  a  good  deal  to 
soften  and  enliven  material  existence  even  in  this  melan- 
choly, sunburnt  country  of  ours,  and  certainly  you  are  so 
far  successful  that  yon  are  bringing  the  ascetic  idea  into 
discouragement,  and,  with  the  younger  folk,  into  con- 
tempt. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
guide  the  impulse  that  you  are  giving  us  toward  a  scramble 
for  sensuous  enjoyment,  and  what  principles  you  can 
suggest  to  us  for  controlling  it. 

Others  of  Sir  Alfred   Lyall's  essays  have  an  interest 


which  is  less  immediate  and  practical  than  historical. 
Those  on  "The  Golden  Bough:  a  Study  in  Comparative 
Eeligion,"  on  "Origins  and  Interpretations  of  Primitive 
Eeligions,"  and  on  "Natural  Eeligion  in  India"  deal 
with  the  wide  problem  of  the  beginnings  of  religion. 
They  are  in  large  measure  a  criticism  of  the  recent  views 
of  religious  evolution  put  forward  by  Mr.  Frazer  in  his 
Golden  Bough  and  by  Mr,  Jevons  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Religion.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  appears  to  hold  that 
in  explaining  the  growth  of  religious  custom  and  religious 
myth  both  Mr.  Frazer  and  Mr.  Jevons  tend  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  savage  personification  and  deification  of 
natural  processes  and  too  little  on  the  phenomena  of 
dreams  and  on  the  deification  of  the  mighty  dead  to  which 
dreams  give  rise.  That  is  to  say,  he  gives  renewed  sup- 
port to  the  "ghost  theory"  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  a 
powerful  attack  on  which  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  re- 
cently aroused  a  slumbering  controversy.  Probably  most 
scholars  would  admit  that  both  the  animistic  cult  of 
ancestors  and  the  animistic  cult  of  natural  forces  have  co- 
operated in  the  beginnings  of  religion,  and  the  inevitable 
questi(  n",  as  to  which  came  first,  and  how  they  have  modi- 
fied and  reacted  upon  each  other,  are  probably  insoluble. 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  however,  argues  that  in  Hinduism,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  existing  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
various  grades  of  its  evolution,  from  the  primitive  cults  of 
the  jungle  tribes  to  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  philo- 
sophers, the  "  links  and  gradations  between  spirit  (that  is, 
'ghost')  worship  and  the  adoration  of  the  higher  divini- 
ties," are  particularly  clear  and  well-defined.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  it  was  precisely  these  "  links  and 
gradations  "  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  found  it  so  difficult 
to  discover  among  the  African  and  Australian  peoples. 
Certainly  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  is  able  to  give  some  curious  in- 
stances in  which  the  conversion  of  a  dead  hero  into  a 
divinity  appears  to  be  an  historic  fact.  "The  spirits  of 
more  than  one  Englishman,"  he  says,  "  and  of  one 
Englishwoman,  are  now  worshipped  in  India."  Who  the 
Englishwoman  was,  we  are  not  told.  That  General  Nichol- 
son, who  fell  at  Delhi,  has  or  had  a  sect  of  worshippers,  is, 
we  suppose,  familiar.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  adds  the  case  of  a 
Captain  Pole,  who  quite  recently  had  his  shrine  and  priest 
in  a  South  Indian  forest.  We  do  not  think  that  these 
instances,  to  which  might  be  added  the  innumerable  hagio- 
latries  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  are  very  conclusive 
evidence  for  ghost  worship  as  a  starting-point  of  religion, 
for  presumably  all  that  happened  was  the  transfer  to 
General  Nicholson  and  Captain  Pole  of  already  existing 
forms  of  cult.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  they 
were  not  regarded  as  avatars  of  known  divinities.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  frame  of  mind  which  tends  to  such 
events,  we  are  told  the  following  story  : 

Some  fifty  years  ago  a  very  high  English  official  died  in 
a  fortress,  at  a  place  that  is  one  of  the  centres  of  Brahraanic 
orthodoxy,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  news  of  his  death 
reached  the  Sepoy  guard  at  the  main  gate,  a  black  cat 
rushed  out  of  it.  The  guard  presented  arms  to  the  cat  as 
a  salute  to  the  flying  spirit  of  the  powerful  Englishman, 
and  the  coincidence  took  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  locality  that 
up  to  a  few  years  ago  neither  exhortation  nor  orders  could 
prevent  a  Hindu  sentry  at  that  gate  from  presenting  arms 
to  any  cat  that  passed  out  of  the  fort  at  night. 

Another  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  stories  is  too  good  not  to  be 
included  in  this  review.  He  gives  it  as  an  example  of  the 
difficulty  sometimes  presented  by  the  disentangling  of  the 
honoured  ancestor  from  the  incipient  deity  : 

We  had  last  year  a  census  of  all  India ;  and  I  noticed  in 
an  Indian  newspaper  of  March  last  that  one  Hindu  house- 
holder filled  up  his  schedule  by  returning,  as  Head  of  the 
Family,  his  household  deity,  whose  profession  he  described 
as  subsistence  on  an  endowment,  while  the  question 
whether  the  divine  personage  was  or  was  not  literate 
was  somewhat  indirectly  answered  by  entering  him  aa 
Omniscient. 
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The  Makingf  of  a  Colony. 

Admiral  Phillip:  fh^  Founding  of  New  South    Wales.     By 
Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery.     (Fisher  Unwin.     Ss.) 

Bbaiiers  of  Naval  Pioneers  of  Australia,  reviewed  in  these 
columns  a  few  months  since,  will  welcome  this  volume 
which  the  same  fellow-labourers  contribute  to  the  "  Builders 
of  Britain  "  series.  It  was  Lord  Palmerston  who  said  : 
"  Whenever  I  want  a  thing  done  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  when  I  want  a  man  with  a  good  head,  a  good 
heart,  lots  of  pluck,  and  lots  of  common  sense,  I  always 
send  for  a  captain  of  the  Navy."  And  upon  that  principle 
Ijord  Sydney,  Home  Secretary,  would  seem  to  have  acted 
when  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  he  chose  the  little 
hook-nosed,  long-jowled,  be-ringleted  sailor  man  whose 
portrait  faces  the  title-page  of  this  book  to  be  the  Moses 
of  this  most  miserable  Exodus.  He  was  forty-eight  when 
it  was  determined  to  relieve  the  congested  condition  of  the 
English  gaols  by  transporting  a  portion  of  their  wretched 
inmates  to  the  Antipodes.  It  is  probable  that  among 
naval  officers  there  was  no  very  keen  competition  for  the 
leadership  of  so  precarious  an  enterprise ;  and  for  once 
in  tliose  corrupt  days  the  heads  of  affairs  were  at  liberty 
simply  to  select  the  most  likely  man  to  conduct  it.  Their 
happy  choice  fell  upon  Phillip. 

The  Siritis  (re-christened  to  do  honour  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere),  a  ship  of  the  sixth  rate,  of  612  tons,  carrying 
20  g^ns  and  a  crew  of  160,  was  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition. She  was  tended  by  the  Supply — 170  tons,  8  guns, 
50  men — "a  very  improper  ship  for  this  sen'ice,"  sailing 
indeed  as  ill  almost  as  the  Sirius.  They  were  to  convoy 
nine  transports,  having  on  board  600  male  and  1 80  female 
convicts,  who  were  to  be  dumped  down  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth — out  of  the  way.  Under  the  command  of  Major 
Ross,  lieutenant-governor,  was  a  force  of  200  marines  to 
keep  the  rogues  in  order ;  only  it  was  found  very  soon  that 
the  marines  had  left  their  bullets  at  home.  By  Phillip's 
diligent  importunity  the  expedition  was  tolerably  well 
found  in  victuals  and  stores  to  last  two  years.  It  was 
hoped  that  before  the  complete  expenditure  of  the  food 
supplies  the  colony  would  be  self-supporting,  and  that 
hemp  for  canvas  and  ropes,  timber  for  the  navy,  and,  as 
the  Home  Office  vaguely  phrased  it,  "  most  of  the  Asiatic 
productions,"  would  furnish  material  for  export.  It  was 
at  the  Cape  that  the  Governor  procured  the  stock  from 
which  what  Australians  call "  our  great  pastoral  industry  " 
had  its  origin  :  fifty  slieep,  half-a-dozen  cows,  a  couple  of 
buUs,  six  liorses,  and  some  pigs  and  goats  (no  rabbits). 
And  there  are  Australian  sheep- breeders  to-day  who  could 
not  off-hand  tell  you  within  a  thousand  or  two  how  many 
sheep  they  own. 

Under  the  blessing  of  God  [writes  Collins,  the  Jadge- 
Advocato]  was  happily  completed  in  eight  nxmths  and  cue 
week  a  voyage  which  before  it  was  undertaken  the  mind 
hardly  dared  to  contemplate.  .  .  .  We  had  sailed  five 
thousaud  and  twenty-one  leagues  ...  in  a  fleet  of  eleven 
8ail.  .  .  .  Only  thirty-two  persons  had  died  since  leaving 
England.  The  high  health  which  was  apparent  in  every 
couutenance  was  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  refresh- 
ments we  met  with  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  iirovisions 
with  which  we  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Richards,  junior,  the 
contractor. 

Ijct  the  name  of  Mr.  Eichards,  junior,  contractor,  bo  held 
in  benediction.  The  story  of  the  second  fleet  was  very 
different. 

It  was  Jackson  Bay  that  was  finally  chosen  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  colony ;  Botany  Bay,  originally 
designated,  afforded  no  shelter  from  easterly  winds,  the 
"disaster"  wind  of  that  seaboard;  and  there,  on  January 
26,  1788,  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted.  The  colonists,  to 
the  number  of  1,030,  were  assembled;  the  marines  fired 
three  volleys  (they  had  plenty  of  powder) ;  Judge- Advocate 


Collins  read  the  Governor  s  commission,  and  Phillip  made 
a  dry  little  speech : 

You  have  now  been  parlioularly  informed  [he  said]  of 
the  nature  of  the  laws  by  which  you  are  to  be  governed, 
and  also  of  the  power  with  which  I  am  invested  to  put 
them  into  full  execution.  There  are  among  yon,  I  am 
willing  to  believe,  some  who  are  not  perfectly  abandoned, 
and  who,  I  hope  and  trust,  will  make  the  intended  tise  of 
the  great  indulgence  and  lenity  their  humane  country 
has  offered  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  many — I  am 
sorry  to  add,  by  far  the  greater  part — who  are  innate 
vUlains  and  people  of  the  most  abandoned  principles.  To 
punish  these  shall  be  my  constant  care,  and  in  this  duty  I 
will  ever  be  indefatigable,  however  distressing  it  may  be 
to  my  feelings.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  a  cruel  injustice  to 
those  whom,  as  being  the  most  worthy,  I  have  first  named. 
.  .  .  Therefore,  you  have  my  sacred  word  of  honour  that 
whenever  you  commit  a  fault  you  shall  be  puuished,  and 
most  severely.  ...  I  speak  of  what  comes  imder  my 
particular  observation ;  and  again  I  add  that  a  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  law  (whatever  it  may  cost  my  feelings)  shall 
follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  any  oflfender. 

Two  things  the  Governor  set  himself  principally  to  do  : 
first,  to  get  his  "  lags  "  reasonably  to  work  upon  the  soil ; 
and  secondly,  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  natives.  The 
former  was  a  task  of  immense  difficulty.  A  more  unlikely 
lot  no  nation-builder,  it  may  safely  be  said,  has  ever  had 
to  deal  with.  "Fifty  farmers  with  their  families,"  he 
wrote,  "would  do  more  in  rendering  this  colony  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother  country  than  a  thousand  convicts." 
The  creatures  were  for  the  most  part  hopeless  degenerates, 
vicious  to  the  core ;  their  qualities  miserably  perverted. 
The  principal  industry  of  the  more  energetic  was  to  thieve 
from  their  neighbours  their  allowance  of  food.  They  stole 
even  the  things  they  had  least  use  for — spades,  axes,  and 
the  like ;  they  would  have  lain  down  and  died  sooner  than 
have  used  them.  There  was  a  "  snide  "  among  them  who 
fashioned  dollars  out  of  pewter  spoons ;  there  was  a 
prophetic  genius  who  fabricated  gold-ore  out  of  brass- 
filings  ;  they  brought  home  from  their  wanderings 
wonderful  tales  of  great  rivers  and  quarries  of  marble, 
that  set  the  community  upon  the  alert.  They  had  never  a 
locksmith,  but  they  had  a  craftsman  who,  with  a  bent  nail, 
could  unfasten  the  cunningest  lock  that  came  out  of 
Sheffield — not  in  the  least  the  talent  to  unlock  the  treasure 
chambers  of  a  new  country.  Such  a  crowd  called  for 
severe  treatment ;  and  it  was  over  his  disciplinary  measures 
that  Phillip  came  acutely  into  conflict  with  Major  Hoss, 
his  second  in  command. 

Eoss  it  was  who  was  responsible  for  that  oversight  in 
the  matter  of  the  bullets  :  and  he  was  from  first  to  last  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  little  sailor-man.  A  good  average 
regimental  officer,  no  doubt,  but  quite  unfitted  for  this 
exceptional  duty,  and  with  about  as  much  pliancy  as  a 
ramrod.  His  letters  home  are  full  of  whining  plaints. 
The  colony  could  not  support  itself  for  a  himdred  years. 
"  It  would  bo  cheaper  to  feed  the  convicts  on  turtle  and 
venison  at  the  London  Tavern  than  to  send  them  here." 
It  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Governor's 
authority  to  constitute  a  criminal  court,  and  this  Ross 
declared  to  be  outside  the  terms  of  his  commission.  And, 
in  general,  Phillip  was  anxious  that  the  officers  should 
share  in  his  personal  concern  over  the  well-being  of  his 
troublesome  citizens.  He  asked  only  "  that  officers  would, 
when  they  saw  the  convicts  diligent,  say  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  them ;  and  that  when  they  met  them 
idle,  or  straggling  in  the  woods,  they  would  threaten  them 
with  imnishment"  ;  and  it  was  pointedly  refused. 

What  with  the  recalcitrancy  of  Ross  and  the  venomous 
tricks  of  tlie  convicts,  the  Governor's  well-meant  attempts 
to  make  friends  with  the  aboriginals,  who  at  the  first  seem 
to  have  been  kindly  disposed,  met  with  but  indifferent 
success.  The  convicts— one  can  hardly  regret  it — fell 
victims,  some  of  them,  to  the  just  resentment  of  the  simple 
savages,  and  Phillip  himself  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
panic-stricken  native  in  tho  midst  of  a  friendly  palaver. 
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Things  dragged  on  till  1789,  and  it  was  more  than  two 
years  since  any  communication  had  arrived  from  the  home 
authorities.  The  prospect  was  beyond  measure  depressing. 
Tench,  a  captain  of  the  marines,  wrote  home  by  the  Sirtm  : 
"The  country  is  past  all  dispute  a  wretched  one,  and 
totally  incapable  of  yielding  to  Great  Britain  any  return 
for  colonising  it."  Another  writer  described  it  succinctly 
as  "the  outcast  of  God's  works."  On  November  1,  1789, 
the  allowance  of  stale  pork  and  verminous  rice  was  reduced 
by  a  third.  On  April  1,  1790,  the  weekly  ration  of  each 
person,  without  distinction,  was  diminished  to  four  pounds 
of  flour,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  salt  pork,  and  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  rice.  Famine  was  striding  upon  them,  and 
vainly  they  swept  the  wide  spaces  of  the  ocean  with  tele- 
scopes that  brought  them  not  within  a  thousand  leagues  of 
a  sail.  One  ofiicer  had  already  gone  mad  of  melancholy, 
and  was  rowing  himself  backwards  and  forwards  between 
two  headlands  all  day  long  in  a  ski  If.  But  the  Governor 
attended,  with  unshaken  confidence,  to  the  daily  business 
of  the  settlement,  and  by  the  Sirius  wrote  home  a  very 
quiet  and  businesslike  account  of  the  conditions. 

For  early  in  February  the  Sirius  had  been  despatched  to 
China,  in  company  of  the  Supply.  The  life  of  the  settle- 
ment depended,  it  would  seem,  upon  her : 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  them  [writes  the  young 
lieutenant,  Southwell]  till  the  5th  April,  when  at  daybreak 
he  was  reused  from  his  slumbers  by  the  look-out  man,  with 
the  news  that  a  sail  was  in  sight.  The  ship,  as  she  neared 
the  land,  was  judged  by  him  to  be  the  Suppli/,  though  he 
wondered  at  her  returning  so  soon.  Foreboding  an  acci- 
dent, he  desired  the  gunner  to  notice  if  the  people  mustered 
thick  on  her  decks  as  she  came  in  under  the  headland.  His 
misgivings  were  well-founded — the  chip  was  the  Supply, 
and  the  Sirius  had  left  her  bones  on  Norfolk  Island.  .  .  . 

At  last,  no  moment  too  soon  to  forestall  an  end  of  im- 
measurable horror,  the  groping  glasses  discerned  another 
sail.     Let  Tench  finish  the  story  : 

The  weather  was  wet  and  tempestuous  ;  but  the  body  is 
delicate  only  when  the  soul  is  at  ease.  We  pushed  through 
wind  and  rain,  the  anxiety  of  our  sensations  every  moment 
redoubling.  At  last  we  read  "  London  "  on  her  stern.  .  .  . 
A  few  minutes  completed  our  wishes,  and  we  found  our- 
selves on  board  the  Loi/i/  ■fuliann,  transport,  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  of  our  countrywomen,  whom 
crime  or  misfortune  had  condemned  to  exile. 

Among  the  trifles  of  news  she  brought  was  that  of  the 
French  Eevolution. 

In  1791 ,  not  before  he  had  seen  the  colony  fairly  in  train, 
Phillip's  health  broke  down  ;  he  must  ask  leave  to  retire  ; 
and  King,  the  second  of  the  dynasty  of  naval  governors, 
reigned  in  his  stead.  Phillip  died  in  1814,  and  it  was  only 
nine  years  ago,  through  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  New 
South  Wales  Government,  that  his  tomb  was  discovered  in 
St.  Nicholas's  Church,  Bathampton,  near  Bath.  So  little 
did  the  Empire  of  so  many  makers  take  note  of  him. 
For,  after  all,  he  was  just  a  brave  sailor-man  who  did  what 
ho  was  told. 

Mr.  T'ecke  and  Mr.  Jeffery  have  done  an  extremity  of 
justice  to  their  matter;  even  to  the  detail  of  a  good 
index. 


A  Surfeit  of  London. 

Stories  of  the   Streets  of  London.      By  11.  Barton  Baker. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.     78.  6d.) 

The  general  anecdotal  survey  of  London  is  surely  out  of 
date,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  it  has  been  sufli- 
ciently  done ;  and,  secondly,  London  is  grown  too  big  to 
admit  of  its  being  done  well  any  longer.  The  penalty  on 
such  an  attempt  is  a  certain  dilution  of  style  and  tepidity 
of  sentiment ;  clicMs  are  hatched  in  swarms,  and  a  thousand 
involuntary   exaggerations    and   unrealities    have    to   be 


employed  in  order  to  cover  the  enormous  subject-area  with 
any  sort  of  grace.  No  author  can  feel  an  eager  personal 
interest  in  half  the  persons  and  topics  which  London 
secretes  in  her  enormous  past ;  hence  such  an  interest  must 
be  simulated,  and  the  reader's  attention  whipped  and 
tickled  and  cajoled  as  he  is  dragged  round  the  never- 
ending  streets. 

This  discrepancy  between  author  and  subject  breeds 
terrible  inevitabilities  of  description.  Dr.  Johnson  is  "the 
ponderous  lexicographer."  Wo  have  "  dear,  delightful 
Charles  Lamb  "  breathlessly  and  needlessly  dropped  upon 
the  page.  When  a  person  is  too  uninteresting  for  the 
author  to  describe  he  is  set  down  as  "  the  famous  "  so  and 
so;  as  Dr.  Sacheverell,  "the  famous  High  Church 
champion,"  and  John  Emery,  "the  celebrated  Yorkshire 
comedian."  Hobbes,  we  are  told,  "wrote  his  famous 
Leviathan  in  Fetter-lane."  But  when  I/aak  Walton's 
house  in  Fleet-streot  is  located  the  case  is  different.  The 
reader's  taste  must  be  flattered,  and  the  house  becomes 

the  picturesque  carved-fronted  dwelling  where  the  master 
of  the  gentle  art,  Izaak  Walton,  curried  on  his  millinery 
business,  and  from  which,  mauy  a  time  aud  oft,  ho  has 
btarttd,  humming  one  of  his  quaint,  sweet  ballads,  upon 
those  piscatorial  expeditions  to  the  banks  of  the  Lea, 
imm  rtalised  in  The  Compleat  Ar,ghr. 

And  so  we  rush  on.  Places  are  "haunted."  We  are 
bidden  to  "conjure  up  their  memories,"  and  though  con- 
juring up  spirits  is,  at  the  best  of  times,  an  exhausting 
business,  our  ear  is  still  pulled,  and  we  follow  through  the 
endless  changes  of  place,  costume,  sentiment,  everything. 
We  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  ache  to  find  no 
square  inch  of  the  way  barren. 

It  is  a  positive  relief,  in  turning  over  Mr.  Baker's 
industrious  pages  of  anecdote,  to  alight  nosv  and  then  on 
something  which  detaches  itself  from  the  hurly-burly  of 
reminiscence  and  compilation.  Thus  the  newspapers  have 
lately  compared  M.  Guerin's  exploit  in  the  Hue  de  Chabrol 
to  that  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  at  No.  80,  Piccadilly.  Mr. 
Baker  gives  the  latter  story  in  these  words  : 

The  mention  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  conjures  up  a 
reminiscence  of  No.  .SO,  Piccadilly,  which  was  the  residence 
of  "Old  Glory,"  as  he  was  nicknamed  by  his  admirers. 
In  Cnhhtlfs  Politic . I  Rfi/ister,  1810,  he  denounced  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  set  of  borough-mougers  and  violators  of 
Magna  Charta.  Parliament  was  more  jealous  of  its  honour 
then  than  now — perhaps  it  had  more  honour  to  be  jealous 
of — and  an  order  was  issued  for  his  committal  to  the  Tower. 
As  soon  as  the  news  spread  abroad  a  vast  concourse  filled 
Piccadilly  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  the  Haymarkot,  and 
every  person  who  came  that  way  was  compelltd  to  take  off 
his  hat  and  shout  for  the  idol  of  the  hour,  or — take  the 
consequences.  The  Life  Guards  were  called  out,  the  lliot 
Act  read.  Nevertheless  the  mob  commanded  every  house- 
holder to  illuminate  his  windows  on  pain  of  havmg  them 
smashed.  Those  who  obeyed  were  raided  by  the  military, 
and  their  lights  wore  extinguished.  Thereupon  the  logical 
crowd  battered  in  all  glass  within  stone's  throw,  and  wounded 
and  even  killed  several  innocent  people.  On  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  of  the  riot  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  with  a 
jHSSc  of  constables,  forced  his  way  to  the  house,  followed 
by  a  I  arriage  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers.  Upon  entering 
the  drawing-room  they  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  strikingly  arranged  dramatic  tableau.  Sir  Francis 
was  posed  in  the  centre  of  a  group  which  consisted  of  his 
wife,  his  three  sisters,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Cjutts,  the 
banker,  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  while  his  son,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
was  leading  aloud  Magna  Charta. 

It  should  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Baker's 
pages,  though  not  inspired,  are  never  dull,  and  that  they 
aie  well  adapted  to  impart  a  first  acquaintance  with  the 
associations  of  London  streets  and  an  initial  enthusiasm. 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Harper's  illustrations  aro  good ;  some  of 
them  are  excellent. 
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An  Ambassador  of  Commerce. 

Tht  Emh(u»y  of  Sir  Thomat  Rot  to  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Mogul.  E  lited  by  William  Foster.  2  vols.  (Hakluyt 
Society.) 
TuE  Uakluyt  Society  have  done  well  in  including  the 
iournul  of  Sir  Thomas  Eoo  among  their  publications, 
tor,  as  we  pointed  out  in  reviewing  another  book  of  Mr. 
Foster's  la.st  week.  Sir  Thomas  lloe  fairly  deserves  to  be 
counte<^l  amongst  the  Makers  of  the  Empire.  The  journal, 
of  course,  has  been  published  a  sccre  of  times,  from  its 
first  appearance  in  Punkas  hit  Pilgrimes  onwards.  But 
previous  editions  have  been  merely  abridgments,  and 
Mr.  Foster  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  give  Eoe's 
own  MS.  in  externa.  He  has  further  inserted  at  appro- 
priate places  in  the  text  some  fifty  of  the  ambassador's 
letters  and  despatches,  gleaned  from  various  sources,  and 
has  added  divers  other  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
drawn  from  the  lively  narrative  of  the  chaplain  Terry. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  the  scion  of  a  famous  City  family, 
who  had  received  an  Oxford  education  and  had  made  his 
way  to  Court.     He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  English 
Marcellus,  Prince  Henry,  and  of  his  unfortunate  sister, 
Elizabeth    of   Bohemia,  the  "  Queen  of  Hearts."      The 
voyage  to  India  was  not  his  first  experience  of  distant 
travel.     In  1610  he  had  fitted  out  a  couple  of  pinnaces, 
had  made  sail  to  Guiana,  and  had  explored  some  three 
hundred  miles  of  the  then  little  known  Amazon  Eiver. 
He    was    "of  a  pregnant  understandinge,   well  spoken, 
learned,  industrious,  and  of  a  comelie  personage,  '  and 
when  tiie  governors  of  the  East  India  Company  decided 
that  the  interests  of  their  factors  at  Surat  required  the 
presence  of  a  competent  representative  at  the  court  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  they  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice 
than  they  did.      Eoe  was  glad  enough  to  undertake  the 
mission.     His  patrimony  was  impoverished,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  "  Addled  Parliament  "  of  1614  had  left  him 
without  active  occupation.     He  set  out  for  India  in  the 
Lion,  under  Captain  Keeling,  in  February,  1615.  Although 
chosen  and  salaried  by  the  East  India  Company,  he  took 
rank  as  an  ambassador  of  King  James  and  was  empowered 
to  negotiate  a  permanent  treaty  with  the  Great  Mogul. 
He  landed  at  Surat  in  September,  and  after  victoriously 
overcoming  the  difficulties  put  in  his  way  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  by  the  native  governor  of  the  district,  he  reached 
Ajmere,  where  Jahangi'r,  the  son  of  the  great  Akbar,  was 
holding  his  court,   in  December.      The  Journal  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  personalities  and  intrigues  of  seven- 
teenth   century  India,    and    in    particular    of    Jahangi'r 
himself — weak,  but  amiable — and  of  his  destined  successor 
Khurram,  the  future  builder  of  Agra  and  Delhi.   Jahangi'r, 
lor  a  great  monarch,  was  singularly  greedy  for  presents, 
and,  much  to  Eoe's  annoyance,  the  parsimony  of  the  East 
India    Company    made    it    very  difficult  to   satisfy    his 
demands.    In  particular,  he  was  interested  in  the  works 
of  art  which  the  ambassador  had  brought  from  England, 
and  the  Journal  describes  some  amusing  scenes  which  took 
place.     On  one  occasion  Jahungi'r  had  six  copies  of  one  of 
Eoe's  miniatures  made  by  native  artists,  and  defied  him  to 
tell  the  original  from  among  them,.'   This  he  did,  but 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  King  "  was  very  merry  and 
joyfull   and  craked  like    a   Northern  man."     Later  on 
Jahangi'r  heard  that  Eoe  had  another  miniature  which  he 
bad  not  shown  him. 

Hee  asked  for  the  Picturn  I  showed  him  two.  Hee 
germed  astonished  at  one  of  them ;  and  demanded  whose 
it  was.  I  answered  a  f rend  of  myne  that  was  dead.  Hee 
Asked  mee  if  I  would  giue  it  hiu.  I  replied  that  I 
pstecmed  it  more  than  any  tliiug  I  possessed,  bojause  it 
was  the  Image  of  one  that  I  loued  deirly  and  Could  neuer 
recouer :  but  that  if  his  Maiestie  would  pardon  mee  my 
fancy  and  accept  of  the  other,  which  was  a  french  picture 
but  excellent  woorke,  I  would  most  willingly  giue  it  him. 
He  sent  me  thanoks,  but  that  it  was  that  only  picture  hee 
desiered,  and  loued  as  well  as  I,  and  that  if  I  would  giue 


it  him  hie  would  better  esteeme  of  it  than   the  richest 
jewoU  in  his  house.     I  answered  I  was   not   soe  in  loue 
with  anything  that  I  would  refuse  to  Content  his  Maiestie. 
I  was  extroame  glad  to  doe  him  seruico,  aud  if  I  could 
giue  him  a  better  demonstration  of  my  affection,  which 
was  my  hart  to  doe  him  seruice,  I  was  ready  to  present 
it  to  him.     At  which  hee  bowed  to  mee  and  replyed  it 
was  sufficient  that  I  had  giuen  it:  and  hee  confessed  hee 
neuer  sawe  so  much  arte,  so  much  bewty,  and  Conjured 
mee  to  tell  him  truly  whither  euer  such  a  woeman  liuel. 
I  assuered  him  ther  did  Hue  that  this  did  resemble  in  all 
things  but  perfection,  and  was  now  dead.     Hee  returned 
mee  that  hee  tooke  my  wilUngnes  very  kindly,  bat  that, 
seeing  I  had  soe  freely  giuea  him   that    I   esteemed   so 
much,  he  would  not  robb  mee  of  yt:  only  hee  would  show 
y  t  his  ladyes  and  Cause  his  woorkmen  to  make  him  5  Coppyes, 
and  if  I  knew  myne  owne  I  should  have  yt.     I  answered 
I  had  freely  and  willingly  giuen  it  and  was  extrearaly 
gladd  of  his  Maieaties  acceptance.    He  replyed  he  would 
not  take  yt :  that  hee   loued  mee  the  better  for  louinge 
the  remembrance  of  my  frende,  and  knew  what  an  injurye 
yt  was  to  take  it  from  mee;  by  noe   means   hee   would 
not  keepe  yt,   but  only  take  copyes,  and  with   his  owne 
hand  hoe  would  returne  yt,  and  his  wiues  should  weare 
them. 
Evidently  Eoe   attached  some   sentimental  value  to  the 
miniature  in  question,  and  Mr.  Foster  suggests  that  it  was 
that  of  his  wife.    She  was  the  widow  of  Sir  George  Beeston, 
and  Eoe  seems  to  have  married  her  somewhat  secretly  just 
before  he  started  on  his  voyage.     But  if  so,  why  did  he 
make  what  Mr.  Foster  calls  the  "  diplomatic  statement " 
that  the  original  of  the  miniature  "  was  now  dead  "  ?    Is 
it  certain  that  Lady  Beeston  was  not  Eoe's  second  wife  ? 
John  Donne  wrote  him  a  letter  in  1607  in  which  he  enclosed 
a  letter  to   "your  lady."     This,  however,  is  not  as  con- 
clusive as  it  looks,  for  Donne  was  always  communicating 
with  Lady  Bedford  and  other  great  ladies  of  his  acquaint- 
ance through  his  friends  and  theirs. 

Sir  Thomas  Eoe  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  desired 
treaty  out  of  Jahangi'r,  and  to  this  extent  he  must  be  said 
to  have  failed  in  his  mission.  The  wily  Mogul  was 
unwilling  to  treat  an  Occidental  King  on  the  footing  of 
equality  which  he  reserved  for  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople.  He  would  only  extend  to  the 
factors  at  Surat  the  dubious  protection  of  revocable /«/•»»«»«. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  personal  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  intrepidity  and  the  statesmanlike 
bearing  of  Eoe  upon  the  Indian  court  was  a  considerable 
one,  and  the  total  outcome  of  his  diplomacy  was  an 
immense  increase  of  English  prestige  in  the  East.  Eoe 
had  got  the  footing,  which  the  factors  before  his  coming 
had  desired  in  vain,  at  the  seat  of  empire : 

The  provincial  authorities  were  restrained  from  acts  of 
oppression  by  fear  of  representations  at  headquarters,  and 
thus  time  was  given  for  the  EngUsh  to  root  themselves 
firmly  in  the  country  and  to  accustom  the  natives  to  their 
presence.    By  the  time  Roe  left  India  this  had  been  accom- 
plished; all  danger  from  the  Portuguese  appeared  to  have 
passed  away;    concessions  had  been  obtained  which  "  he 
thought  as  much  in  generell  as  he  could  expect  or  desire  " ; 
and  a  good  understanding  had  been  established  with  the 
court. 
Eoe  returned  to  India  in  1618  with  a  flowery  letter  of 
goodwill  from  the  Mogul  to  King  James.    His  after  career 
is  part  of   English  history.     Twice   again  he  was  sent 
as  royal  ambassador — once  to  Constantinople,  whence  he 
brought  back  the  great  Codex  Alexandrinus  of  the  British 
Museum ;  once  to  Sweden,  to  negotiate  a  truce  between 
that  country  and  Poland.     Then  he  suffered  a  grave  dis- 
appointment, when  Windebank  was  preferred  to  him  as 
successor  to  Carleton  in  the  Secretaryship  of  State.     He 
retired  to  the  country,  until  his  services  were   again  in 
request  in  connexion  with  the  attempts  to  wind  up  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.     He  sat  in  the  Long  Parlianient,  but 
could  not  bring  himself  to  take  up  arms  against  either  his 
king  or  his  country,  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  Bath 
for  his  health. 
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Other  New  Books. 

The  Vinedre?seb,  anii  other  Poems. 

By  T.  Stubgk  Moore. 

Mr.  Sturge  Moore  belongs  to  the  class  of  poets  who 
possess  abundant  art  and  technical  accomplishment,  but  are 
licking  in  central  inspiration.  Here  is  a  piece  which 
repre3(  nts  his  average  gift : 

To  Slow  Music. 

Like  shovels  white  of  porcelain 

In  pyramids  of  r  ses  deep, 

Are  shells  half  scooped  into  brown  sand 

Which  ebbing  waves  drew  ou  a  heiip; 

Like  blush  by  euiooth  nail  overlain 

Are  others  ;  five  for  either  hand. 

Nay,  plenty  for  both  hands  and  feet 

Of  Venus  when  she  walks  the  strand 

Escaped  from  perfum€d  Tenqile's  heat.  •. 

Like  wail  which  for  Adonis  raiig,   . :       .i  ; 

Drawn  up  and  round  a  hollow  maze, 

In  others  dwells  a  wealth  of  sound 

That  she  prefers  to  all  men's  praise. 

Made  coral  by  a  moment's  pang 

And  snapt  off  from  true  hearts  are  found       ■  '■  '>  f"j 

The  branching  red  rich  veins  of  those,  !  ■>■  vcf. 

Who,  wounded  by  her  son,  have  drowned  '     ' 

Seeking  a  "  sea-change  "  for  their  woes. 

The  idle  nymphs  in  caves  far  down, 
Secluded  life-long  from  alarms, 
Where  distance  lulls  the  billow's  roar 
And  moony  sea-light  dreams  of  day, 
Made  every  shell  that  strews  the  shore. 
They  with  their  handy  work  do  crown 
Long  tresses — twine  their  grand  white  arms 
With  chains  of  cowries,  and  array 
Their  necks  and  bosoms.  .  .  .  Naught  of  lily 
(Since  Venus  never  tells)  know  they, 
Naught  of  the  tender  violet's  charms, 
Of  daisy  naught,  nor  daffodilly  !  " 

Here  you  have  the  merits  and  defects  of  Mr.  Moore's 
verse.  It  is  carefully  wrought,  with  sound  knowledge  and 
taste ;  though  even  here,  "  Like  blush  by  smooth  nail 
overlain,"  and  "Like  wail  which  for  Adonis  rang,"  are 
awkward  contractions,  which  should  be  left  to  versifiers 
less  expert  than  Mr.  Moore.  One  can  see  that  he  has 
studied  diction  with  an  eye  to  colour.  But  there  is  small 
central  impidse,  a  vacuum  of  compelling  thought  or 
emotion.  The  diction,  in  consequence,  with  all  its  deli- 
berate choiceness,  has  no  inevitability,  no  magic.  In  fine, 
it  is  a  dilletante  book,  which  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
dilletantes,  but  can  hardly  grip  those  who  take  their  poetry 
seriously.     (Unicorn  Press.)  • 

The  Earldom  of  Wiltes.     By  JoHSf  Hexry  Metcalfe 

"  Time  hath  his  revolutions ;  there  must  be  an  end  to 
all  temporal  things — -finis  rernm — an  end  of  names  and 
dignities  and  whatsoever  is  terrene  ;  and  why  not  of 
De  Veue?  For  where  is  De  Boiim  ?  Where  is  Mow- 
bray ?  Where  is  Mortimer  ?  Nay,  what  is  more,  and 
most  of  all,  where  is  Plantaoan et  ?  These  are  entombed 
in  the  urns  and  sepulchres  of  mortality."  Odsbodkin, 
what  opportunities  of  eloquence  come  to  a  judge  !  These 
words,  uttered  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Crew,  in  reference 
to  the  Earldom  of  Oxford,  are  worthy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  But,  said  the  judge,  "  I  suppose  that  there 
is  no  man  that  hath  any  apprehension  of  gentry  and 
nobleness,  but  his  affection  stands  to  the  continuance 
of  so  noble  a  name  and  fame,  and  would  take  hold  of  a 
twig  or  twine  thread  to  uphold  it."  The  "  twine  thread  "  of 
the  lapsed  Wiltes  peerage  is,  so  to  speak,  skeined  by  Mr. 
Metcalfe  in  these  handsome  pages  containing  the  story  of 
the  earldom  conferred  by  Richard  II.  on  Sir  William  le 
Scrope.  The  life  of  this  brave  man  and  loyal  supporter  of 
a  weak  monarch  has  been  made  familiar  to  Englishmen 


by  Shakespeare.  Here  it  is  set  forth  with  such  picturesque 
details  as  the  following  : 

His  manors  were  so  numerous  and  in  so  many  counties 
that,  it  is  said,  he  could,  when  riding  from  his  castle  of 
Upsall,  in  Yorkshire,  to  London  and  retiurning  thither, 
always  rest  each  night  on  his  journey  in  some  manor  house 
upon  his  own  land. 

It  was  in  holding  Bristol  Castle  for  the  king  against 
Bolingbroke  that  the  Earl  lost  his  cause  and  his  head  ; 

Duke  of  Anmerle. — Is  Bushy,  Greene,  and  the  Eavl  of 
Wiltshire  dead  ? 

Scroop. — Ay,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 

Unfortunately  for  the  earldom  there  was  no  lineal  heir,  and 
the  King's  Charter  was  held  to  limit  the  succession  to  such 
heirs,  excluding  collateral  descent.  The  question  slept  for 
centuries,  but  in  18.59  the  present  head  of  the  Scrope 
family  claimed  the  peerage,  and  his  claim  was  heard  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Metcalfe 
thinks  that  the  decision  virtually  rested  with  Lord 
Chelmsford  and  a  Scotch  law  lord,  Lord  Colonsay.  Proof 
of  descent  was  admitted,  but  Lord  Chelmsford  disallowed 
the  claim  on  two  grounds :  firstly,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Charter  assumed  to  "  give  to  a  dignity  a  descendible 
quality  unknown  to  the  law,"  although  in  this  contention 
he  had  a  powerful  precedent  against  him ;  secondly, 
because  for  a  very  long  time  the  peerage  had  not  been 
claimed,  showing  (in  his  lordship's  opinion)  that  it  was  the 
"  belief  of  those  who  would  have  been  entitled  to  succeed 
that  no  right  of  succession  remained."  This  decision  evoked 
a  powerful  protest  from  a  number  of  peers,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  no  difficulty  in 
presenting  a  strong  case  for  the  revival  of  the  Wiltes 
peerage.  This  is  virtually  a  handsome  Blue  Book  on  the 
claim.     (Chiswick  Press      lOs.  6d.  net.) 


FictiLn. 

Mammon  S,-   Co.     By  E.  P.  Benson. 
...  (Heinemann.     6s.) 

Mr.  Benson,  after  a  digression  towards  Byron's  Greece, 
here  returns  to  the  Mayfair  of  Dodo,  and  is  found  not  to 
have  increased  in  stature.  But  as  a  delineator  of  a  cer- 
tain stratum  of  fast,  or  "  smart,"  society,  with  all  its 
merry  frothiness  and  well-groomed  immoralities,  he  is  as 
entertaining  as  ever.  Kit,  Lady  Conybeare,  does  not,  per- 
haps, quite  reach  the  audacious  altitudes  of  Dodo ;  but 
that  may  be  because  Dodo  came  before  her.  Possibly  the 
people  who  now  read  Mr.  Benson  for  the  first  time  will  wish 
for  nothing  better.  That  Kit  is  of  the  same  genus 
we  can  show  in  a  moment.  "Dear  Jean  Worth!"  she 
cries  in  a  new  dress  (orange  chiffon,  in  four  tints,  with  a 
net  of  pale  mandarin  yellow  all  over  it,  to  which  was  tacked 
a  cusped  acanthus  pattern  of  sequins),  "what  a  lot  of 
money  I  owe  him,  and  what  a  lot  of  pleasure  he  gives 
me !  I  should  be  puzzled  to  say  which  was  the  greater." 
Unhappily,  Kit's  gaiety  lasts  only  for  half  the  book,  and 
then  Mr.  Benson,  deeming  himself  a  merciless  realist 
instead  of  only  a  satirical  observer,  plunges  that  agreeable 
young  woman  in  a  complication  of  miseries,  which,  cul- 
minating in  a  serious  illness,  lead  her,  via  an  angelic 
young  American  sister-in-law,  to  what  we  feel  sure  is  dull 
and  unepigrammatic  reformation.  No  more  recklessness 
about  money,  no  more  creations  by  Worth,  no  more  cheat- 
ing at  baccarat,  no  more  gambling  in  West  Australians, 
no  more  liaisons  with  other  members  of  the  peerage ;  and, 
what  is  more  serious,  no  more  frivolous  speeches. 

Kit's  high  spirits  having  been  disposed  of  so  prema- 
turely we  have  to  get  what  amusement  we  can  from  Mrs. 
Murchison,  an  American  Malaprop,  admiration  for  whose 
possibilities  sometimes  carries  Mr.  Benson  away.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion  she  is  describing  her  winter  on  the  Nile  : 
' '  Then  another  day  we  went  to  see  the  tree  under  which 
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the  Virgin  Mnry  sat  when  the  went  to  Egypt,  which  was 
really  a  remarkable  coincidence,  because  my  name  is  Mary 
too,  and  the  guide  gave  us  a  leaf  from  it  as  a  memento 
Mary.  Ah,  dear  me,  how  cliarming  and  quaint  it  all  was ! 
Then  we  went  up  the  river  in  our  own  private  diabetes  and 
stuck  on  a  sandbank  for  weeks."  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Mr.  Benson  is  still  very  young.  On  another  occasion  also 
the  author's  mischief  carries  him,  wo  think,  a  littlo  too  far. 
Ho  writes:  "Many  people  have  their  own  pet  plan  of 
sending  themselves  to  sleep.  .  .  .  Kit's  method,  though 
she  iisually  fell  asleep  immediately,  was  to  enumerate  her 
dislikes.  This  was  a  long  and  remarkably  varied  list, 
beginning  '  Marie  Corelli,  parsnips,'  and  she  seldom  got 
to  tlie  end  of  it."  We  doubt  if  that  is  quite  sportsman- 
like. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  that  Mammon  Sf  Co.  is 
amusing.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  more.  Mr.  Benson 
asks  to  be  taken  seriously  as  the  historian  of  1899  London 
society,  but  we  are  unable  to  oblige  him.  To  feel  any  but 
the  most  superficial  interest  in  these  well-dressed  puppets 
of  hi.s,  and  their  alleged  astounding  relations  to  each  other, 
is  not  possible.  Yet  we  will  continue  to  be  entertained  as 
long  as  Mr.  Benson  invites  us. 


To  London  Town 


By  AuTiii'ii  MoiuiisoN. 


Thady  Malloran  of  the  Irish  Brigade.     By  J.  W.  Breslin. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.     6s.) 

These  continental  adventures  of  a  fighting  Irishman  in 
the  service  of  Charles  Edward  are  done  in  a  manner  so 
neat  and  workmanlike  that  it  seems  harsh  to  say  that 
their  intrinsic  value  is  .small.  Yet  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  said  ;  and  the  book  only  proves  once  more  that  skill 
without  original  inspiration  is  futile.  Mr.  Breslin  has 
seen  again  all  the  old  scenes,  felt  the  old  feelings,  heard 
the  old  phra.ses. 

What  of  this  ?  "  Thady  dexterously  mixed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  brandy  with  the  wine,  and  plied  the  courier 
with  tlie  mixture,  while  serving  Gagdon  and  himself  but 
sparingly  from  what  was  still  left  in  the  preceding  flagon." 

And  again  :  "  For  answer,  Thady's  sword  leapt  from 
the  scabbard  ;  but  ore  the  blades  could  cross  .  .  ." 
When  the  fair  one  confessed  herself  frail,  "  Thady 
staggered  and  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  the 
whole  world  had  suddenly  grown  dark  to  him,  and  his  face 
was  contorted  by  the  fierce  working  of  the  passions  within. 
Once  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but  .  .  ."     (Our  italics.) 

Further :  "  In  a  flash  he  was  sprawling  on  the  floor 
and  Thady  was  standing  over  him.  '  I'm  as  big  a  black- 
guard, maybe,  as  the  best  of  ye  ;  but  I'm  not  that  kind  of 
blackguard.'"  (An  "  unmannerly  knave  "  had  assaulted 
a  woman.) 

And  so  one  might  continue.  The  volume  is  a  series  of 
outworn  cliMs.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  is  not 
readable.  One  can  read  it  "without  fatigue"  of  brain 
or  heart.  It  is  like  drinking  tea  or  smoking  a  cigarette — 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  curious  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Breslin  undoubtedly  has  taleut  concealed  about  him. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. 1 

The  Ouanoe  Girl,  By  Siii  Walter  Besant. 

Sir  Walter  Besant' s  new  novel  opens  in  London  in  the 
year  1760,  and  is  concerned  mainly  with  young  Will 
Halliday  ;  with  his  reversion  to  £100,000  ;  with  his  cousin 
Matthew,  who  wants  him  to  sell  it ;  with  Mr.  Probus,  an 
attorney  of  the  most  transparent  rascality ;  and  with  the 
"  orange  girl,"  sweet  Jenny  Wilmot,  the  actress  of  Drury 
Lane.  The  money  motive  works  strongly,  and  introduces 
us  to  the  King's  Bench  and  Newgate.  Throughout  we 
have  a  carefully  drawn  London  background.  (Chntto  & 
Windus.     68.) 


Herein  the  author  of  Tales  of  Mean  Streets  and  A  Child 
of  the  Jago,  books  to  which  the  new  story  is  related,  makes 
a  departure.  The  life  of  tho  East  End  is  still  his  theme, 
but  the  sunnier,  healthier  side  is  this  time  depicted.  We 
are  taken,  for  instance,  to  Epping  Forest ;  and  even  though 
squalor  is  still  present,  a  lertain  sense  of  romance  is 
present  too.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

A  Name  to  Conjube  Wmi.  By  Jons  Stbanoe  Winteu. 
The  aut.'ior  of  Booth's  Baby  here  deserts  soldiers  for  the 
literary  life.  Her  heroine  is  Mary  Lessingham,  the 
daughter  of  a  suddenly-impoverished  millionaire  and  wife 
of  a  journalist.  Being  put  to  it  for  means  of  subsistence, 
she  took  to  novel-writing  and  became  an  idol  of  the 
hour.  Her  first  book  was  called  "Day  Dawn,"  and  her 
first  publisher  Winklemann.  The  tragedy  of  tho  story  is 
that,  in  order  to  sustain  herself  in  an  artificial  life  of 
literature  and  society,  the  lieroine  takes  to  stimulants,  and 
is  enslaved  by  them.     (White.     6s.) 

The  Well-Sinkers.  By  Ethel  Quinn. 

The  author's  name  is  given  variously  as  Ethel  Quinn,  on 
the  cover,  and  Teth  Quin,  on  the  title-page.  The  book  is  a 
new  volume  in  the  "  Overseas  Library,"  and  is  a  grim 
little  story  of  life  on  a  New  South  Wales  station.  The 
more  unlovely  side  of  Australia  may  be  studied  here. 
"  Leave  the  tall  gum-trees  to  overlook  the  weary  plains. 
Leave  them  all,  and  close  the  pages  of  a  disappointing 
story  of  a  disappointing  land."  That  is  the  end. 
(Unwin.     2s.) 

The  Unseen  Hand.  By  Laweekce  L.  Lynch. 

A  complex,  yet  clear,  melodramatic  story  of  wealth, 
and  marriage,  and  murder,  opening  on  the  evening  when 
"the  great  suburban  mansion  was  ablaze  with  light." 
Even  the  reader  who  likes  this  kind  of  story  will  be  in- 
clined to  endorse  the  words  of  Rob  Jocelyn  :  "In  all  my 
experience  I  never  saw  a  case  so  tangled  up,  so  difficult  to 
terminate  without  a  thorougli  expose,  almost  unbearable 
for  some  of  those  most  interested."  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 
3s.  6d.) 

The  Story  oi-  a  Kiss.  By  Andrew  E.  Cowan. 

Tho  kiss  was  given  by  Mary  Ainslie  to  Mr.  Carlow 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  Allan  Failford,  her 
betrothed.  Thenceforward  all  was  frustration  and  General 
Post  l)etween  the  lovers.  The  story,  by  tho  way,  which 
was  related  to  the  author  and  is  retold  by  him,  is  a  rather 
interesting  departure  in  narration.     (Unwin.     5s.) 

An  American  Citizen.  By  Madeleine  L.  Ryley. 

This  novel  is  by  the  author  of  tho  play  of  the  same 
name  now  running  at  a  London  theatre.  The  action 
passes  in  New  York  and  on  the  Eiviera,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  smart  dialogue.    ( Walter  Scott,  Ltd.    3s.  6d.) 


The  Romance  of  Nun's  Hollow. 


By  Riette. 


This  terrifying  sentence  meets  us  on  the  third  page : 
"  And  after  a  few  miserable  years,  she  returned  to  her 
father's  house,  with  lier  little  infant  daughter,  only  to 
linger  a  few  short  months,  fading  gradually  away,  day  by 
day,  until  she  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  Churchyard,  by 
the  side  of  her  mother,  who,  in  her  day,  had  been  a  great 
beauty,  and  a  "Toast"  among  all  the  neighbouring 
squires,  who  vied  with  each  other  to  gain  even  a  passing 
glance  from  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  impoverished 
Earl  Stow,  who  had  suitors  and  enough  for  her  hand, 
empty  as  it  was,  and  which  she  finally  bestowed  on  Matt 
Darcy,  to  the  great  grief  of  many  sporting  sons  of  Mars, 
who  had  seen  her  undefeated  in  many  a  good  and  trying 
run  with  hfr  father's  well-known  pack."  (Digbv,  Long  & 
Co.     3s.  6d.) 
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Tolstoi's  New  Novel.* 

There  are  those  who   attribute   Tolstoi's  continual  casti- 
gation  of  indulgence  largely  to  disappointment,  afRrming 
that  he   did  not   condemn   until  the  capacity  for  similar 
indulgence  was  no  longer  his.     The  taunt  is  contemptible ; 
but  we  allude  to  it  here  for  the  definite  reason  that  one 
thing  which  Resurrection  demonstrates  very  clearly  is  the 
advantage  that  it  can  be  to  a  great  novelist  to  be  old  in 
jears  and  in  experience,    and  to  have  burnt  the  candle 
freely  when  he  was  young.     Moving  and  robust  as  the 
story  is — and  it  would  be  hard  to  add  to  the  vigour  of 
some  passages — it  is  yet  always  the  work  of  an  old  man. 
The  incidents  may  be  the  incidents  of  the  youngest  realist 
among  us,  but  behind  them  all  is  the  pity,  the  knowledge, 
the  understanding  of  age.     Mixed  with  this  sympathetic 
insight  is  a  grim  irony  which  also  gains  force  from  the 
age  of  the  observer  who  uses  it.     When  a  young  man 
points   at   grotefquo    inconsistencies    we    are    not    miich 
moved.     "  He  will  come  to  think  them  necessary,"  we  say, 
and  pass  on.     But  when  a  man  who  has  been  through  the 
fire,    a  man   who,    many  years    ago,    could   write    Anna 
Karenina  and    The  Death  of  lean  Ilyitch,  is  found  tearing 
the  mask  from  things,  we  are  bound  to  attend.     Thus, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  book  it  is  necessary  that  in  the 
account  of  a  trial  for  mxirder  the  glamour  that  ordinarily 
hangs  over  a  court  of  law  shall,  for  the  reader's  right 
comprehension    of    the    author's    purpose,    be    removed. 
Tolstoi,  with  perfect  gravity,  proceeds  to  remove  it.     At 
the  moment  one  does  not  perhaps  notice  what  is  happening, 
but  by  the  time  the  scene  is  over,  and  Maslova  has  been 
sentenced  to  Siberia  for  a  crime  she  did  not  commit,  the 
full  force  of  the  author's  saturnine  device  is  felt,  and  we 
know  in  a  score  of  ways  that  no  one  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  her  is  more  honest  than  this  prostitute,  and  most  are 
loss  80.     Here  is  an  example  ; 

The  f  resident,  who  had  to  take  tlie  cbair,  had  arrived 
early.  The  president  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  long 
grey  whiskers.  Though  married,  he  led  a  very  loose  life, 
and  his  wife  did  the  same,  so  they  did  not  stand  in  each 
other's  way.  This  morning  he  had  rpceived  a  note  from 
a  Swiss  girl,  who  bad  formerly  been  a  governess  in  his 
house,  and  who  was  now  on  her  way  from  South  Russia 
to  St.  Petersburg.  She  wrote  that  she  would  wait  for  him 
between  five  and  six  p.m.  in  the  Hotel  Italia.  This  made 
him  wish  to  begin  and  get  through  the  sitting  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  to  have  time  to  call  before  six  p.m.  on  the 
little  red-haired  Clara  VasiUevna,  with  whom  he  had 
begun  a  romance  in  the  country  last  summer.  He  went 
into  a  private  room,  latched  the  door,  took  a  pair  of  diimb- 
bella  out  of  a  cupboard,  moved  his  arms  twenty  times 
upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  and  sideways,  then  holding 
the  dumb-beUs  above  his  head,  lightly  bent  his  knees  three 
times. 

As  the  trial  proceeds,  with  its  terrible  issues,  we  now 
and  then  observe  the  president  glancing  at  the  clock.  To 
take  another  passage— the  judges  are  entering  the  court. 
Everyone  rises  as  they  come  in,  Justice  incarnate. 

Last  came  the  third  member  of    the  court,   the   same 
Matthew  Nikitich  who  was  always  late.     He  was  a  bearded 

•  The  Resurrection.      By  L,   ToUtoL      (Brotherhood    Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


man,  with  large,  round,  kindly  eyes.  He  was  suffering 
from  a  ca'arrh  of  the  stomach,  and,  according  to  his 
doctor's  advice,  he  had  begun  trying  a  new  trfatn;ent,  and 
this  hid  kept  him  at  home  longer  than  usual.  Now,  as  he 
wBS  ascending  the  platform,  he  hnd  a  pensive  air.  He  was 
in  the  h»bit  of  making  guesses  in  answer  to  all  sorts  of 
Pelf-put  questions  by  different  curious  means.  Just  now 
he  had  asked  whether  the  new  trentment  would  bo  bene- 
ficial and  had  decided  that  it  would  cure  his  catarrh  if  the 
number  of  steps  from  the  door  to  his  chair  would  divide 
by  three.  He  made  twenty-six  steps,  but  managed  to  get 
in  a  twenty-seventh  just  by  his  chair. 

After  this  whatever  is  august  about  the  tribunal  has 
evaporated.  Those  keen  eyes  have  pierced  the  "  glamour." 
How  very  real  it  all  becomes  ! 

Among  the  jury  who  have  to  return  a  verdict  on  the 
case  and  vote  for  Maslova's  innocence  or  guilt  is  Count 
Tolstoi's  hero,  Nekhludoff .  Upon  this  circumstance  and  the 
fact  that  he  recognises  the  prisoner  as  his  aunt's  quondam 
protegee,  whop  years  before  he  had  seduced,  the  story  rests. 
Nekhludoff  is  a  character  with  whom  readers  of  Tolstoi 
are  familiar — a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  or  rather,  strength 
and  weakness,  in  an  aristocratic  framework.  He  is  rich 
and  idle,  but  he  is  capable  of  thought,  and  the  voice  of 
duty  can  still  be  as  a  trumpet-call  to  him.  As  he  sits  in 
the  jury-box  and  sees  before  him  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  result  of  his  sin,  anguish  settles  on  his  soul,  and  the 
turning-point  of  his  life  is  reached.  He  determines  to 
amend  the  past  as  far  as  possible.  That  night  he  takes 
his  resolution : 

"I  shall  tell  her,  Katusha.  that  I  am  a  scoundrel,  and  have 
sinned  towards  her,  and  will  do  all  I  can  to  ease  her  lot. 
Yes,  I  will  Sf  0  her,  and  will  ask  her  to  forgive  me. 

"  Yes,  I  will  beg  her  pird  m,  as  children  do."  ...  He 
stopped—"  will  marry  her  if  it  is  necessary."  He  stopped 
again,  folded  his  hands  in  front  of  his  breast,  as  he  used  to 
when  a  little  child,  lifted  his  eyes,  and  said,  addresi^ing 
some  one :  "  Lord,  help  me,  teach  mo,  come  and  enter 
within  me,  and  purify  me  of  all  this  abomination." 

He  prayf  d  and  asked  God  to  help  him,  to  enter  into  him 
and  clean?o  him  ;  and  what  he  was  praying  for  had  already 
happened ;  the  God  within  him  had  awakened  in  his  con- 
sciousness. He  felt  himself  one  with  Him,  and  therefore 
felt  not  only  the  freedom,  fulness,  and  joy  of  life,  but  all 
the  power  of  righteousness.  All,  all  the  best  that  a  man 
could  do  he  felt  capable  of  doing. 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  was  saying  all  this  to 
himself,  good  and  bad  tears :  good  because  they  were  tears 
of  joy  at  the  awakening  of  the  spiritual  being  within  him, 
the  being  which  had  been  asleep  all  these  years,  and  had 
tears  because  they  were  tears  of  tenderness  to  himself  at  his 
own  goodness. 

That  is  another  passage  which  no  young  man  would  have 
written. 

It  is  with  the  progress  of  Nekhludoff's  resolution 
that  the  first  volume  is  concerned.  So  far — as  far  as 
Chapter  LIX. — it  has  not  wandered  ;  although  it  receives 
a  check  when  Maslova,  whom  he  visits  in  prison,  assures 
him  that  she  would  rather  be  hanged  than  do  anything  so 
dull  as  marry  anyone,  least  of  all  himself. 

Resurrection  should  please  both  sections  of  the  author's 
followers— those  that  want  a  story,  and  those  others  also 
that  ask  only  for  messages.  In  Resurrection  Tolstoi, 
probably  with  full  consciousness,  has  fused  his  earlier  and 
later  periods ;  his  power  of  narration  is  in  as  full  play  as 
m  Th«  Cossacks,  for  example— that  incomparable  full- 
blooded  tale— while,  at  the  same  time,  here,  with  all  his 
faculties  alive,  is  the  Great  Iconoclast,  the  censor  of  idle 
living,  of  bloodshed,  of  excess,  of  hypocrisy,  of  everything 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is  as  though  Tolstoi 
said:  "The  novel  pure  and  simple  I  have  lost  heart  to 
write ;  the  sermon  pure  and  simple  you  have  no  interest 
in  reading ;  you  shall  have  the  two  inextricably  mixed." 
And  since  life  is  a  didactic  business,  the  stcry  comes  to 
be  as  much  like  a  piece  of  life  itself  as  if  it  were  without 
deliberate  moral  purposes  at  all. 
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In  style  it  is  oxtremoly  simple  and  naive,  almost 
childlike.  Tolstoi's  aim  being  that  his  story  shall  be 
read — and  it  seems  already  to  have  readers  of  every 
European  nationality — he  has  naturally  adopted  a  manner 
straightforward  and  emphatic.  He  qualifi(js  nothing. 
Everything  is  stated  so  dogmatically  that  no  appeal  seems 
possible.  Nothing  is  hidden  from  this  novelist :  that  is 
tlie  impression  conveyed.  An  ordinary  novelist  might  allege 
half  as  much  and  be  disbelieved,  but  there  is  something  in 
Tolstoi's  manner  which  carries  conviction  with  it.  It  may 
be  only  trick  ;  it  may  be  only  commanding  personality ; 
it  may  be  truly  knowledge.  For  the  moment,  however, 
we  are  not  concerned  with  criticism :  this  is  merely  an 
attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  Resurrection,  and  to  recom- 
mend it. 


A   Masterly  Lie. 

In  <he  case  of  Montserrat  no  other  expression  could 
fittingly  Lb  used  to  describe  the  condition  of  things  than 
to  say  that  the  place  has  been  wiped  out. 

In  these  words,  last  Friday,  the  newspapers  finally 
described  the  worst  effect  of  the  recent  hurricane  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  is  surely  a  pleasant  significance  in 
the  fact  that  three  weeks  had  passed  before  a  news  agency 
ventured,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  authority  of  letters  received  by  the  Relief 
Committee,  to  supplement  its  original  alarmist  telegrams 
by  this  calm  ratification. 

This  discreet  and  truthful  journalism  recalls  the  case  of 
an  island  catastrophe  of  the  last  century  which  was  very 
differently  handled.  The  event  was  the  reported  blowing 
up  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  and  the  journalism  was 
Daniel  Defoe's.  In  sober  fact,  the  island  was  not  blown 
up,  or  even  damaged,  but  Defoe  imposed  his  masterly  lie 
upon  London  for  the  very  same  length  of  time  which — in 
this  age  of  telegraphs — has  been  devoted  to  obtaining  the 
truth  about  the  West  Indian  hurricane. 

Defoe's  narrative  appeared  in  Misfs  Journal  of  July  5, 
1718.  In  those  days  there  were  no  press  agencies.  Mer- 
chantmen, sailing  slowly  under  convoy,  would  arrive  at  last 
in  the  Thames,  and  the  sailors  would  soon  be  spinning  their 
yarns  in  the  dens  of  Redriff  and  Wapping.  By  this 
means,  and  by  the  letters  received  by  City  merchants,  the 
news  of  an  earthquake  or  other  event,  such  as  this  of  St. 
Vincent,  would  break  upon  the  coffee-houses,  and  find  its 
way  into  the  Flying  Posts,  the  Intelligencers,  and  all  the 
rival  prints  of  that  gossipping  age.  As  everyone  wanted 
news,  and  as  news  could  not  be  quickly  checked  or 
supplemented,  there  was  the  strongest  temptation  to  inflate 
a  rumour  into  a  detailed  narrative.  The  clever  journalist 
was  he  who  could  lie  plausibly.  Now  of  all  journalists, 
and  of  all  liars,  Defoe  was  the  greatest.  This  coffee- 
house tale,  of  St.  Vincent  going  up  in  dust  to  the  skies, 
would  hit  his  taste  to  a  miracle.  He  had  done  things 
in  this  kind  before;  and  there  need  not  be  the  slightest 
delay  in  giving  the  public  satisfaction— in  Misfs  Journal. 

Defoe  began  his  narrative  with  the  assurance  of  an 
artist.  Having  no  more  fact  to  go  upon  than  would  just 
wet  his  pen,  he  declared  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
reports  of  the  event,  the  like  of  which  "  never  happened 
since  the  Creation,  or,  at  least,  since  the  destruction  of  the 
Earth  by  Water  in  the  general  Deluge." 

Our  accounts  of  this  come  from  so  many  several  hands, 
and  several  places,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
all  the  letters  separately  into  this  Journal;  and,  when 
we  had  done  so,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  would  have  the 
story  confus'd,  and  the  World  not  perfectly  inform'd 
We  have  therefore  thought  it  better  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amazing  Accident  in  one  collection,  making 
together  ai  full  and  as  distinct  account  of  the  whole  as 
we   believe   is  possible   to   come    at   by   any   intelligence 


whatsoever  ;  and  at  the  close  of  this  account  we  shall 
give  some  probable  gueises  at  the  nstuial  ciuse  of  so 
terrible  an  operation. 

Defoe  proceeds  with  marble  gravity  to  describe  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  its  position,  physical  character,  and  people. 
Next,  he  gently  leads  up  to  the  catastrophe  by  stating 
that,  on  March  24,  a  French  sloop,  which  had  passed 
the  island  two  days  previously,  arrived  at  Martinico.  The 
master  of  the  sloop  reported  that  he  had  purchased  some 
fish  from  the  savages  of  St.  Vincent,  who  brought  them  to 
him  in  three  canoes,  and  that  all  was  safe  on  the  island  for 
anything  that  he  perceived.  However,  one  of  the  Indians 
had  told  them  that  they  had  been  frightened  with  earth- 
quakes for  some  time.  On  the  27th,  in  the  morning 
(Defoe  proceeds),  all  those  parts  of  the  seas  were  darkened 
in  a  dreadful  and  mysterious  manner,  which  no  one  could 
account  for,  though  it  was  to  be  mentioned  that  on  the  26th, 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  dreadful  flash  of  lightning, 
as  it  seemed,  was  witnessed  from  some  neighbouring 
islands,  where  the  effects  of  the  disaster  were  perceived 
long  before  their  cause  was  known. 

By  dwelling  on  these  phenomena,  and  making  them 
seem  real,  Defoe  prepares  his  readers  to  accept  their  g^and 
cause.  Thus  he  describes,  with  the  nicest  assumption 
of  knowledge,  how  fine  dust  fell  all  about  those  parts,  but 
— you  are  to  note — not  all  of  a  thickness,  for  (here  you 
have  a  vision  of  Defoe  rummaging  amonj  piles  of  foreign 
letters) 

some  Ships  had  it  nine  inches,  others  a  foot  thick — ■ 
upon  their  Decks ;  the  Island  of  Martinico  is  covered  with 
it  at  about  7  to  9  inches  thick :  at  Barbadoes  it  is  fright- 
ful, even  to  St.  Christopher's  it  exceeded  four  inches;  it 
is  fallen  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Isle  of  His})aniol», 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  has  been  seen  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  New  Spain,  about  the  point  of  Guiana,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  all  which  will  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  in  some  measure  in  the  following  Narrative. 

Observe  how  Defoe  pretends  to  sympathise  with  his 
reader's  incredulity,  and  promises  him  light  if  he  will  but 
grope  on.  The  dust  having  continued  to  fall  for  several 
daj's  and  no  man  being  able  "to  find  out,  or  so  much  as 
guess,  at  the  meaning  of  it,  or  of  any  natural  Cause  to 
produce  it  till  the  whole  came  to  discover  itself,"  the  news 
came  by  "  some  Vessels  that  were  under  sail,  in  the  Night 
of  the  26th,  belonging  to  Martinico,"  by  which  we  had  the 
following  particulars :  that 

on  the  night  of  the  said  26th,  about  Midnight,  the  whole 
Island  of  St.  Vincent  rose  up  in  the  Air,  with  a  most 
dreadful  eruption  of  Fire  from  underneath  the  Earth,  and 
an  inconceivable  Noise  in  the  Air  at  its  rising  up,  that  it 
was  not  only  blown  up,  but  blown  out  of  the  very  sea, 
with  a  dreadful  force,  as  it  were  torn  up  by  the  Eoots,  or 
blown  up  from  the  Foundations  of  the  Earth. 

We  have  it  now,  and  Defoe's  game  is  to  heap  up  the 
wonder  while  his  readers  are  yet  speechless.  "  The  Terror 
was  inexpressible,  and  cannot  be  represented  by  Words." 
The  island  "  was  rais'd  so  furiously  that  the  Earth  was 
entirely  separated  into  small  particles  of  Dust,  .  .  .  and 
fell  light  and  gradually,  like  a  small  but  thick  Mist." 
But  whereas  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  island  "suppos'd 
to  be  of  Stone,  Slate,  or  Clay,"  would  not  dissipate  in  the 
air,  tliese  parts  fell  in  solid  masses  into  the  sea,  where 
(our  author  sagely  reflects)  they  must  have  made  sounds 
like  cannon.  Having  appeared  to  reason  privately  that 
there  must  have  been  sounds  like  cannon,  the  arch-humbug 
bethinks  himself  that  these  were  the  "  Reports  or  Blows 
which  were  heard  even  to  St.  Christopher's  Island  (which 
is  a  vast  distance  from  St.  Vincent),  and  of  which  the 
people  in  these  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Ships,  heard 
about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  distinct  Blows  or 
Reports,  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  Noise  of  Guns." 

Easily  divining  his  reader's  next  demand,  Defoe  tells 
how,  when  the  intelligence  got  abroad,  sloops,  barques,  and 
all  kinds  of  vessels,  sailed  to  the  spot  to  inquire  and  give 
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aid ;  aad  we  are  shown  these  mariners  cruising  about, 
rubbing  their  eyes  in  bewilderment,  blaming  their  steers- 
men, and  taking  observations,  and  finally  realising  that 
the  island  was  no  more,  and  had  left  no  vestige  on  the  face 
of  the  waters  except — Ddf oe  loves  to  recommend  a  stagger- 
ing fiction  by  a  small  concession — "  three  little  rocks," 
while  the  Sea  that  swept  over  it  was  "  excessive  deep,  and 
no  Bottom  to  be  found,  at  two  hundred  Fathom." 

Defoe  now  proceeds  to  look  for  probable  causes  of  the 
disaster,  and  with  admirable  candour  and  caution  affects  to 
see  two  possible  explanations:  (1)  an  earthquake,  or  (2) 
subterranean  fires  on  which  a  vast  body  of  water  was  let 
loose.     But  first  he  loftily  pooh-poohs  those  who 

by  casting  up  the  Dimensions  of  the  Island,  to  reduce  it  to 
cubical  inches,  are  pretending  to  tell  us  what  weight  of 
Earth  this  Blast  has  rais'd  up,  and  consequently  would 
tell  us  what  force  it  was  that  must  raise  it ;  but  this  is  a 
perfectly  needless  Enquiry,  and  many  Ways  impracticable 
also. 

An  earthquake  he  rejects  as  too  weak  an  instrument; 
because — and  here  his  frankness  in  stating  the  problem 
becomes  positively  dazzling — 

for  an  Island  to  be  blown  up  into  the  Air,  as  if  it  were 
undermiu'd  and  blown  up  by  Gun-powder,  like  a  Bastion 
iu  a  Town  besieged ;  and,  for  the  force  to  be  such,  as  to 
blow  up  the  solid  Earth  into  the  third  liegion,  as  we  may 
say, — to  such  a  stupendous  prodigious  height,  as  to  have  it 
go  up  an  Island,  and  come  down  in  Sand ; — go  up  in  Bulk, 
and  come  down  iu  Atoms ; — to  go  up  Perpendicular,  and  be 
spread  about  to  100  mUes  distance ; — this  is  unaccountable, 
but  by  some  Force  superior  to  that  of  ten  Millions  of 
Barrels  of  Gun-powder. 

Defoe  therefore  favours  the  idea  that  an  inrush  of  the 
sea  on  subterranean  fires  had  caused  steam  to  generate  on 
such  a  scale  that  a  stupendous  explosion  followed.  This 
theory  he  ingeniously  supports  by  references  to  hot  springs, 
and  by  volcanoes,  of  which  he  gives  a  cloud  of  names. 
He  even  observes  that  a  vast  body  of  the  sea  invading  a 
great  body  of  fire  would  "  not  fail  to  blow  up,  not  such  an 
Island  as  St.  Vincent  only,  but  an  Island  40  times  as  big, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Fire  below."  All  this 
is  brought  forward  so  gradually,  so  plausibly,  with  such 
nice  deductions  and  asides,  not  omitting  an  ascription  of 
power  to  the  Creator — who  "might  as  easily  Blow  this 
whole  Earth  up " — that  one  might  suppose  that  the 
work  of  deception  was  done.  But  Defoe  knows  better. 
He  knows  that  the  spell  of  his  narrative  is  likely  to  be 
broken  when  the  reader  returns  to  actual  life,  to  the  sober 
incidents  of  present  time  and  place.  And  so  he  seeks  to 
bring  home  the  destruction  of  St.  Vincent  by  associating  it 
with  these  very  actualities.  The  bursting  of  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent  through  a  conversion  of  the  sea  into  steam 
may  be  familiarised,  he  says  (the  italics  are  ours,  the 
impudence  Defoe's),  "  by  the  throwing  a  Pail  of  Water 
hastily  into  a  Furnace — suppose  such  as  a  Brewer's 
Furnace — which  will  immediately  burst  out  again,  with  a 
violence  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  Water."  This  is 
delicious,  but  it  is  not  all.  The  fictive  and  remote  catas- 
trophe shall  be  allied  to  a  catastrophe  real  and  authentic. 
Let  the  last  doubting  Thomas  recall 

a  very  sad  accident  which  happened  not  many  years  ago 
in  London,  aud  which  most  people  have  heard  of — viz.,  at 
the  Pouudary  at  Windmill  Hill,  by  Moorfields,  wliere  the 
Metal  for  casting  of  a  great  Guu,  running  into  a  Mould  ill 
prepared,  aud  which  had  receiv'd  gome  Water  (tho'  by  the 
relation  of  all  concerned  in  it,  and  that  were  alive,  that 
Water,  by  the  Civity  of  the  Mould,  could  not  be  equal  to 
a  Gallon  ;  yet  it  blew  up  the  whole  Work,  and  blew  the 
melted  Metal  uj),  as  light  as  if  it  had  been  the  lightest 
Earth,  throwing  it  about  the  whole  Place,  separated  in 
small  parts  like  Droi)3,  so  that  it  overwhelmed,  as  with  a 
Shower  of  MoUen  Brass,  those  that  wore  near,  aud  almost 
all  who  were  iu  the  PiOce  weie  either  kill'd  or  terribly 
hurt  by  it. 


Three  weeks  after  this  amazing  concoction  had  appeared, 
when  its  hypnotic  force  had  weakened,  and  murmurs  of 
dissent  were  growing,  Defoe  inserted  in  Mi»t  s  Journal  the 
following  paragraph  : 

They  pretend  to  tell  us  a  strange  Story,  viz.,  that  the 
Island  of  St.  Vmceut  is  fouud  again,  aud  is  turu'd  iuto  a 
Volcano,  or  Burning  Mouutaiu  ;  but  we  must  acknowledge 
wo  do  not  beUcve  one  word  of  it. 

And  so,  leaving  his  accusers  to  gasp,  Defoe  returned  to 
legitimate  fiction.     He  was  then  writing  Rohinson  Crmoe. 


Thiri<^s  Seen. 

Happiness. 

Just  an  impression  of  quiet  happiness — nothing  more  — 
yet  it  remains.  I  came  upon  it  suddenly  while  wandering 
through  the  salt  marshes  at  the  sunset  calm  that  followed 
a  two  days'  gale.  The  ferryman,  in  answer  to  my  hail, 
was  straining  across  the  shallow,  sun-fiashed  water,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  little  coasting  barque  Elizabeth  and 
Children  that  had  come  up  the  river  with  the  tide  in  the 
afternoon.  She  had  been  made  spruce  after  the  gale,  and 
now,  it  being  evening  time,  the  skipper's  wife  and  children 
had  come  over  the  marshes  to  sit  with  him.  They  did  not 
talk ;  they  did  not  need  to  be  amused ;  they  j  ust  sat  to- 
gether in  the  stern — re-united — port  after  storm.  The 
skipper  smoked  his  pipe,  looking  intently  at  nothing,  after 
the  manner  of  saUormen ;  Elizabeth  knitted,  smiling 
quietly ;  the  boy  read  ;  the  girl  was  sewing,  singing  as  she 
sewed ;  and  the  grandmother  sat  with  her  hand  tucked 
under  the  skipper's  arm.  That  was  all — just  happiness, 
perfect  happiness— that  was  all. 


Freedom. 


TiiRoaGii  my  dreams  ran  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the 
rumble  of  wheels.  When  I  awoke  I  ran  to  the  window, 
and,  ho',  ho! — it  was  the  circus,  in  travelling  dross, 
whirling  through  the  village  in  the  quiet  dawn.  Just 
a  mile  or  two  of  painted  vans — creaking,  colossal — lum- 
bering after  one  another  at  vague  intervals.  The  roofs 
of  the  vans  were  littered  with  hay,  and  on  the  hay 
negroes — with  red  shirts  open  at  the  neck — sprawled. 
The  drivers  of  the  vans,  no  longer  dandy  grooms,  but 
sleepy  men  in  corduroys,  were  strapped  round  the  waist  to 
prevent  them  falling  off  into  honeysuckle  hedgerows. 
Sometimes  the  panels  of  a  van  were  open,  and  then  I 
saw  through  bars  the  free  animals  of  the  world — lions, 
bears,  eagles.  The  plump  circus  horses,  that  ambled 
at  night-time  round  the  ring,  were  now  dragging  the 
vans,  three  abreast,  tugging,  straining  at  the  traces.  So 
through  the  village  for  an  hour  went  the  circus,  and  every 
van  was  locked  and  padlocked,  and  every  live  creature 
caged  or  harnessed. 

It  seemed,  as  I  leaned  from  the  window  in  that  grey 
dawn,  that  all  the  world  was  captive :  then,  suddenly, 
when  the  last  of  the  vans  had  gone  by,  and  I  thought 
the  sight  was  ended,  I  heard  the  clitter  of  innumer- 
able hoofs  on  the  hard  road,  not  the  heavy  footfall 
of  harnessed  beasts,  but  the  quick  rush  of  free  things. 
They  galloped  past,  those  horses  and  ponies,  for  whom 
there  were  no  vans  to  drag,  and  they  carried  neither 
bit  nor  bridle,  rein  nor  trace.  They  were  just  let  loose 
to  go  their  own  way  along  the  high  road,  and  following 
them  came  three  mounted  gipsy  men  with  long  whips, 
but  the  gipsy  men  were  always  far  behind  the  free 
things — half  a  hundred  of  them  neighing  and  tossing  their 
manes.  It  was  a  heartsome  sight !  How  often  since  have 
I  heard  tiie  little  hoofs  of  those  free  things  pattering 
through  the  dawn. 
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Essays  in  Enthusiastic  Journalism, 

II. — "  Le  Petit  Journal  des  Refusees." 

The  featbert'd  birds  with  pinions  cleave  the  air ; 
Not  so  the  mackerel,  and  much  less  the  bear ! 

Not  less  unlike  than  these  wore  the  Lark  and  L«  Petit 
Journal  des  Reftmes.  This  last  periodical  was,  during  its 
brief  day,  the  most  outrageous  violation  of  good  taste 
extant ;  our  audacity  shrunk  from  no  extreme ;  we  were 
bound  to  out-lark  the  Lark  itself. 

For  it  had  dawned  upon  us  that  the  Lark  had  a  policy ; 
it  was  still  sui  generie,  but  as  our  sermons  became  more 
serious,  our  pleasantries  grew  more  subtle.  We  were 
drawing  away  from  pure  nonsense,  but  as  the  Lark  was 
still  too  precious  to  us  to  be  abandoned,  some  of  les  jeunes 
determined  to  throw  off  a  satellite  which,  revolving  to  a 
madder  tune,  might  relieve  our  abandoned  desires.  And 
so  after  a  mighty  travail,  Le  Petit  Journal  des  Refusees 
was  brought  forth.  It  was  to  send  out  a  rollicking, 
whooping  gabble  of  nonsense-verbiage,  with  no  trace  of 
sobriety  iu  any  form.  It  might  be  silly,  but  it  should  not 
be  sly.  There  should  be  no  arriere  pensve.  It  was  to  be 
the  "  freak  monthly  "  of  the  era  reduced  to  an  absurdity. 

The  craze  for  "  fad  magazinelets  "  in  the  United  States 
was  then  in  full  cry.  It  was  iu  that  marvellous  year  of 
our  Lord,  1 896,  when  whoever  could  get  possession  of  a 
printing-press  was  helping  to  burden  the  news-stands  with 
cheap  satire  and  pretentious  precocity.  Art  was  running 
amuck  through  Posterdom;  Literature  was  staggering 
blindfold  in  a  drunken  spree,  and  every  little  dog  was 
having  his  day  in  journalism  while  the  pamphleteering 
mania  lasted.  The  Lark  had  little  part  in  this  pande- 
monium, but  the  Refmies  set  a  pace  that  few  could,  or 
wished,  to  follow. 

Where,  indeed,  in  the  world,  beside  San  Francisco,  is 
there  a  place  in  which  such  misspent,  insane  endeavour 
could  be  possible  ;  where  two  men,  no  longer  in  their  first 
youth,  and  with  an  hundred  other  irons  in  the  lire,  would 
toil  for  a  month  to  produce  sixteen  pages  of  such  fantastic 
rubbish  as  we  perpetrated  in  that  little  office  on  Sutter 
Street  ?  But  my  own  blood  had  not  yet  begim  to  cool ;  nor 
has  it  yet,  thank  God !  I  would  link  arms  with  any  other 
such  madman  as  Porter  Garnett,  in  any  other  such  absurd 
enterprise  to-day,  at  the  drop  of  the  hat !  But  not  in 
London  town.  We  should  need  the  rattle  of  the  "nickel- 
in-the-slut"  gambling  machines  to  egg  us  on  at  every 
corner,  the  miles  of  squalid  or  florid  wooden  houses,  the 
glamour  of  new-made  fortunes,  the  picturesque  juxta- 
jwsitionof  extremes,  the  flap  of  the  "yellow"  supplement, 
the  frank  lips,  tho  open  hands,  the  keen  eyes  of  a  city  of 
quick-witted,  reckless,  gaming,  shameless,  scurrying,  hot- 
blooded  Philistines,  and  the  friendly  badinage  of  Mine 
Own  People.     No,  not  in  your  London  town  ! 

With  something  like  a  blush  I  recall  the  intellectual 
orgies  of  that  month.  There  were  intervals  of  sobriety, 
when  I  lay  over  my  draughting-table  designing  and  detail- 
ing chittioniers  and  library  furniture,  but  there  was  wine 
and  whisky  in  the  off-shore  breeze,  and  as  soon  as  my 
fellow-imbecile  appeared  in  the  afternoon  we  proceeded  in 
our  foolery  with  all  tho  spirit  that  goes  to  produce  a 
debauch.  Thus  we  cajoled  the  Tenth  Muse  of  Nonsense. 
It  was  gas-lit  work,  most  of  it,  and  bore  traces  of  late 
hours.  We  dared  each  other  to  wilder  sorties  from  the 
walls  of  Convention.  How  many  times  have  we  not  gone 
back  to  a  finished  drawing  and  retouched  it  in  order  to 
destroy  some  fancied  verisimilitude  ! 

We  found  a  backer  for  our  folly — one  could  find  a 
patron  for  any  wild-goose  chase  in  that  dare-devil  com- 
munity— and  after  we  had  doffed  our  motley,  and  gone  to 
camp  in  tho  virgin  redwoods,  while  the  crime  went  to 
press,  wo  looked  at  each  other  and  wondered— Porter 
Garnett  and  I — if  what  had  been  was  so.     Wo  were 


awakened  to  our  senses  by  receiving  a  number  of  copies 
of  Le  Petit  Journal  des  Refusees. 

In  the  memory  of  man  the  shape  of  a  magazine  had  not 
varied  from  the  severe  rectangle ;  but  here  was  a  new 
heresy.  The  booklet  was  cut  to  the  shape  of  an  inebriated 
trapezoid — trimmed  like  the  spanker  of  a  ship.  Each 
copy  was  printed  upon  a  different  pattern  of  wall-paper, 
with  what  effects  of  bizarre  floriation  and  outre  decorative 
problems  the  sane  mind  recoils  from  imagining.  Here  in 
our  little  packet  were  sixteen  several  nightmares,  and  one 
had  the  grim  choice  of  horrors — to  go  mad  at  not  being 
able  to  decipher  the  text  through  the  involutions  of  this 
duplex  aberration,  or,  attacking  the  copies  printed  on 
comparatively  subdued  tones,  to  lose  reason  more  surely 
in  the  endeavour  to  disentangle  the  sinuous  vermiculations 
of  perverted  syllogisms — in  a  word,  one  pang  was  the 
slow  ache  of  the  bruise  to  Taste,  the  other  the  swift  pain  of 
the  stab  to  Eeason.  Though  the  above  sentence  is  not  a 
quotation,  it  may  give  some  hint  of  that  stylo  in  which 
the  Refusees  achieved  an  infamous  distinction.  And  thus 
should  manner  ever  marry  matter,  according  to  the  modem 
iEsthetic. 

The  book  purported  to  be  compiled  from  contributions 
that  had  been  refused  by  at  least  three  periodicals  of 
repute,  and  these  articles  were  all  signed  by  women's 
names — a  sufficiently  obvious  satire,  and  well  atoned  for ; 
though  vengeance  still  pursues  us.  To  bring  an  end  to 
these  hyperboles  we  escaped  blasphemy  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
we  violated  all  dignity,  we  defamed  taste ;  yet  all  without 
an  unclean  suggestion  or  a  double  meaning. 

But  nothing  is  strange  enough,  nothing  is  mad  enough, 
to  excite  a  ripple  of  interest  in  San  Francisco — not,  at 
least,  in  literature.  Nor  can  one  lose  caste  in  a  town 
where  there  are  no  classes.  Perhaps  the  fit  did  us  no 
harm  ;  it  at  least  quieted  our  spirits,  and  the  jeers  of  our 
friends  soon  died  down  as  they  confidently  awaited  our 
next  indiscretion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  not  a 
penny  was  made  out  of  the  adventure.  The  edition  passed 
out  of  sight,  almost  unnoticed  in  the  ruck  of  the  army  of 
amateur  journals ;  and  how  many,  if  any,  were  sold,  or 
even  how  many  were  printed,  we  never  thought  to  inquire. 
We  were  content  with  the  sixteen  terrible  copies  that  we 
presented,  shamelessly  enough,  to  our  friends. 

Still,  in  spite  of  the  humiliation  of  this  confession,  I 
would  like  to  look  on,  sometime,  and  see  some  other 
butterfly-brained  enthusiast  do  a  little  blood-letting  like 
the  Petit  Journal  affsiir,  for  the  childish  fun  of  the  game, 
in  an  excess  of  jubilant  carelessness  over  the  issue.  It 
may  do  me  good,  then,  for  I  may  sometime  grow  up  after 
all!  Gelett  Bukoess. 


A  Library  for  Children. 

This  subject  has  interested  so  many  of  our  readers  that  wo 
have  procured  the  opinions  of  a  few  booksellers.     Tlioso, 
it  may  be  assumed,  show  what   books    are   actually   in 
most  demand  for  children. 
A  London  (City)  firm  sends  us  the  following  list : 

For  Child  aEN  under  Six. 
Baby's  Opera.    Walter  Crane. 
Straw  welpeter, 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Talt  s. 

For  Children  Fao:j  Six  to  Te.v. 
King  of  the  Golden  River.     Buskin. 
Heroes.     Kingsley. 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse.     Stevenson. 
Arabian  Nights.     Andrew  Land's  edition. 

For  Cuilduex  over  Tex. 
Lamb'ii  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 
Lyra  Heroica.     Henley, 
Deodj  that  Won  the  Empire.     Fitchett. 
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Three   other  booksellers   also   supply   answers    to    the 
question.     This  is  from  Eastbourne : 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Little  Lord  Fauntloroy. 

Alice  in  Wonde'laiid. 

'rh«  Struwwelpeter. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Mother  Goose's  Nursery  Khymes  and  Tales. 

Masterman  Ready. 

Blue  Fairy  Book. 

Pil<jrim'8  Progress. 

Ministering  Children. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

And  this  from  Manchester  : 

Kolnnson  Crusoe. 

An  Old- Fashioned  Girl.     Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Nelly's  Dark  Days.     Hesba  Stretton. 

Jessica's  First  Prayer.     Hesba  Stretton. 

Carrots.     Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes.     Mrs.  Walton. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Jackanapes. 

The  Water  Babies. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

And  this  from  London  (West  Central) : 

Struwwelpeter. 

Book  of  Nonsense.     Lear. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Jungle  Book.     Kipling. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Masterman  Ready. 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Westward  Ho  ! 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse.     Stevenson. 

A  Correspondent  writes  :  "lam  much  interested  in  the 
twelve  best  books  for  children.  I  venture  to  send  the 
name  of  one  which  seems  to  me  little  known,  and  which 
is  so  very  good — The  Gentle  Heritage,  by  F.  E.  Crompton, 
suitable  for  the  ages  of  five  to  nine,  and  a  pleasure  for  the 
children  of  an  older  growth  to  read  aloud,  which  is  not 
always  the  case.  Tales  from  St.  PatiVs  Cathedral  and  lalea 
from  Wentminster  Abbey,  both  by  Mrs.  Frewen  Lord,  are 
also  great  favourites  with  my  children.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  me  personally  if  the  twelve  best  books 
in  French  for  childrep  of  eight  to  twelve  could  be  given  ; 
but  perhaps  this  is  not  possible." 

The  question  of  Shakespeare's  position  in  regard  to 
children  is  interesting.  We  have  demurred  to  Shake- 
speare's Works  (as  being  too  ponderous)  and  to  Shake- 
speare's Poems  (as  being  clearly  unsuitable)  ;  but  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  suggest  that  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
beyond  the  capacities  of  children  under  twelve,  if  properly 
prMented.  In  this  connexion  Mrs.  Sappho  Scott  nends  us 
an  interesting  letter,  from  which  we  quote  her  experience 
of  Shakespeare  when  a  child  : 

"  My  mother  being  dead,  I  lodged  with  a  family  of  dull 
folk,  in  order  that  I  might  go  to  an  especially  good  school, 
and  the  dull  folk  did  not  like  my  reading  out  of  school 
hours.  So  I  spent  many  hours  with  my  needlework  in  a 
little  room  from  which  all  the  books  except  those  which, 
'of  course,  no  child  would  dream  of  reading'  had  been 
removed.  The  three  loft  were  a  one  shilling  Shakespeare 
— think  of  the  print — a  paper-covered  half-crown  copy  of 
Scott's  poems,  and  a  Bible — also  atrocious  print.  I  road  all 
three  again  and  again,  and  did  not  guess  till  ago  brought  a 
greater  knowledge  how  little  I  understood  them.  To  my 
ignorance  each  seemed  entirely  comprehendable. 


Then  came  a  time  when  I  was  to  be  sent  up  for  a 
College  of  Preceptors  exam.  No  objection,  therefore, 
could  be  raised  to  my  extra  reading,  and  a  schoolfellow 
lent  me  Vanity  Fair.  I  ripped  out  Collier's  British  Empire 
and  set  Thackeray  between  its  covers,  and  so  read  all 
the  evening;  and  when  night  came  I  stood  by  the  gas, 
with  a  finger  on  its  turn,  reading,  reading,  when  I  ought 
to  have  been  in  bed. 

But  though  Vanity  Fair  became  then,  and  has  been  ever 
since,  one  of  the  world's  wonder-books  for  me,  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  and  the  Bible  were  first  favourites.  I  only 
did  not  include  the  Bible  in  my  list  because  I  liked  it — 
not  from  a  religious,  but  from  a  literary,  point  of  view." 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Miller  writes :  "I  have  been  much 
interested  by  reading  in  the  Academy  various  suggestions 
for  a  child's  library.  Surely,  children  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  choose  their  own  books,  as  I  was  allowed,  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  seventy-seven  years  ago  !  It  was  a  very  small 
choice  of  books,  but  small  as  it  was  I  still  feel  how  much 
I  owe  to  their  immortal  authors.  The  years  just  preceding 
the  age  of  twelve,  when  memory  is  at  its  keenest,  seem 
to  me  now  the  most  precious  for  acquiring  lifelong  know- 
ledge. No  fairy  tale  could  have  fascinated  mo  more  than 
all  those  in  the  list  I  enclose  : 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad . 

Paradise  Lost. 

Hundred  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

Elegant     Extracts,    in     Prose     and    Verse,     including 

Gulliver's  Travels. 
An  odd  volume  of  the  Spedator  (Svo). 
Miss  Eldgeworth's  Tales. 
Rasselas. 

Paul  and  Virginia. 
Elizabeth ;  or,  the  Exiles  of  Siberia. 


Fragments  from  Regnier. 

Ei'irApnE  DE  Mathurin    Eegnier, 

Faitif  par  Itiy-mesme. 

J'ay  vescu  sans  nul  peusement, 
Me  laissant  aller  doucement 
A  la  bonne  loi  nature! le ; 
Et  si  m'estonne  fort  pourquoi 
La  Mort  osa  songer  A  moi 
Qui  ne  songeay  jamais  en  elle. 

Adnptatitm. 

Obedient  to  sweet  Nature's  laws 
Thus  long  I've  lived  without  a  pause 
Of  care  to  cloud  ray  brow. 
Then  great  indeed  my  wonderment 
That  Death,  to  whom  I  never  lent 
One  thought,  dare  claim  me  now. 


HfXAS. 

Plus  ne  suis  ce  que  j'ai  ete 
Et  ne  lo  saurai  jamais  ('tre. 
Mon  beau  Printemps  et  mon  etc, 
Ont  fait  le  saut  par  la  fent'tre. 
Amour  !  tu  as  t''ti'  mon  mailre, 
Je  t'ai  servi  sur  tous  les  Dieux 
Ah  !  si  je  pouvais  deux  fois  naitre. 
Combien  je  te  servirais  mieux. 

Adaptation. 

No  longer  am  I  what  I  was, 

Nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 

My  blithesome  spring  and  summer  days 

Long,  long  have  tied  from  me. 

My  Master  Love  !  all  Gods  before 

I've  served  thee  well,  and  fain, 

Ah  !  could  I  but  be  born  once  more, 

Would  serve  thee  well  again. 

Paul  Swindurnb. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Nkwby  Hall,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  the 
guest  of  Mr.  Yynor,  was  designed  in  tlie  first  instance  hy 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  subseijuent  additions  are 
all  in  keeping.  Yorkshire  had  at  one  time  rather  a  par- 
ticular taste  for  classical  arcliitecture,  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  the  real  tastes  of  its  people  or  the  genius  of  the  place. 
Newby  Hall  is,  of  course,  a  sporting  centre,  like  ^most 
every  other  great  house  in  that  county.  Earl  de  Grey  left 
the  property  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Mary  Yyner,  when  his 
title  went  to  his  nephew,  the  Marquis  of  Eipon,  whose 
eldest  son  bears  it.  Lady  Mary's  interest  in  sport  was 
perhaps  modified  bj-  her  interest  in  Church  affairs,  but  her 
son,  the  present  owner  of  the  Newby  property,  maintains 
the  old  traditions  intact.  The  parties  at  the  house  are 
usually  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  sporting  proclivities  of 
the  guests  ;  and  sportsmen,  whatever  they  may  be  to  out- 
siders, are  never  a  bore  to  each  other.  Lord  Bonnet,  in 
his  j'ounger  days,  when  visiting  the  Yorkshire  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  wrote  in  the  visitors'  book : 

What  a  pity  at  Raby 
There  isn't  a  baby. 

Adapting  the  lines,  a  guest  of  Mr.  Vyner's  not  long  ago 
wrote  in  a  private  letter  of  ecstasy  to  a  fellow- sportsman : 

What  a  blessing  at  Newby 
There  isn't  a  booby. 


LoKi)  Lonsdale  is  about  to  do  the  dreadful  deed,  or 
what  would  be  accounted  such  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  at 
Rennes.  He  is  going  to  attend  at  Stuttgart,  and,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Emperor  William,  the  German  autumn 
manwuvres. 


Vauyino  reports  are  printed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute.  He  is  doing  well ;  he  has  had  a  relapse ; 
he  has  not  had  a  relapse  ;  he  is  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gross.  Perhaps  it  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
nervousness  of  the  patient,  to  whom  the  publicity  of 
offitdal  bulletins  is  odious,  that  unauthorised  rumours 
should  appear.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  condition  of 
the  patient  is  very  serious.  Ever  since  the  year  1886  this 
tit  of  apoplexy,  with  the  attendant  paralysis,  has  been 
anticipated.  He  has  been  a  warned  man  all  the  time,  and 
the  strength  which  has  deferred  the  fall  of  the  blow  until 
now  has  been  an  astonishment — perhaps  even  a  slight 
humiliation — to  the  men  of  medicine  who  predicted  it. 
The  vague  fear,  so  long  harboured  by  Lord  Bute's  family 
and  friends,  has  been  realised  at  last ;  and  it  is  turned 
instead  to  an  imminent  menace  and  dread. 


In  personal  appearance  and  in  manners  the  late  Baron 
Grant  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction.  When  the 
King  of  Italy  made  him  a  Baron  there  was,  of  course,  the 
jest  about  a  "ban-en  grant"  of  honours.  But  many  an 
English  title  has  been  bestowed  with  less  personal  fitness 
and  less  public  cause.  Baron  Grant  was  a  good  speaker, 
with  a  sense  of  logic  as  well  as  of  expression.  He  was, 
besides,  the  most  sanguine  of  men,  sMiguine  of  making  a 
"coup"  till  the  very  last  Saturday  of  his  life,  when  his 
name  once  again  appeared  on  the  lists  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Court.  Leicester-square  will  be  his  best  memorial.  Its 
proved  beneficence  as  a  place  of  recreation  rewarded  his 
good-heartedness  ;  and  the  statue  of  Shakespeare,  which 
he  believed  to  bo  the  first  ever  erected  out  of  doors  in 
England,  remains  as  a  monument  also  to  his  own  good 
taste. 


chivalry  of  the  French  nation,  as  a  whole,  should  be  passed 
sentence  upon  in  England  as  all  of  a  piece  with  the  quality 
of  mercy  and  justice  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  The  Cardinal 
has  a  little  evidence  to  offer — evidence  much  more  relevant 
and  first-hand  than  most  of  that  offered  at  liennes.  He 
him.self  was  at  school  in  France,  and  he  has  not,  like  a 
very  common  type  of  ecclesiastic,  obliterated  from  his 
memory  the  fact  that  he  was  once  a  boy.  Moreover,  ho 
remembers  that  he  belonged  in  those  days  to  the  church 
militant.  He  confesses  that  he  fought  many  a  French 
fellow  with  his  two  English  fists ;  and  he  remembers  also, 
and  holds  in  grateful  remembrance,  the  fair-play  shown  to 
the  Herefordshire  boy  when  he  beat  one  of  his  four  hun- 
dred French  .schoolfellows.  Tlie  other  three  hundred  ami 
ninety-nine  did  not  turn  and  cage  the  British  lion ;  and 
the  masters  patted  him,  and  approved  tlie  punchings  he 
gave  their  young  compatriots,  so  long  as  his  cause  was  a 
good  one,  all  national  prejudice  notwithstanding.  The 
generation  of  Frenchmen  so  schooled  must  differ  very 
widely  to-day  from  their  contemporaries — the  Mereien 
and  the  Zurlindens, 


If  Mr.  Owen  Glynne  Jones  had  not  lost  his  life  on  the 
Dent  Blanche,  he  would  before  long  have  added  greatly  to 
the  reputation  as  a  writer  ho  gained  by  a  book  he  pub- 
lished about  rock-climbing  in  England.  He  had  already 
projected  for  next  year  a  climbing  tour  in  India,  and  he 
intended  to  make  his  trip  the  suV)ject  cf  an  illustrated 
volume. 


C.\Ki)iNAL  X'auoiian,  who  so  mucli  enjoyed  his  recent 
stay  with  liord  and  Lady  Edmund  Talbot  that  he  has 
arranged  to  return  tlyther,  is  by  no  means  willing  that  the 


The  Empty  Homes  of   England. 

Devizes  Castle. 

Devizes  Castle,  which  is  now  for  private  sale,  is  one 
of  the  few  successful  imitations  which  have  ever  been 
built  of  a  medifBval  castle.  With  the  exception  of  two 
of  the  ancient  towers,  which  are  still  in  good  condition, 
it  is  almost  entirely  modem ;  but  it  is  built  upon  a 
portion  of  the  site  of  the  old  fortress,  and  is  the  legitimate 
heir,  of  its  historic  associations.  The  new  castle  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  old  one,  but  an  imita- 
tion, on  a  modified  scale  of  size,  of  a  castle  of  the  period 
when  the  original  pile  was  built. 

Through  all  the  centuries  which  we  call  medireval 
Devizes  Castle  was  one  of  the  most  famous  strongholds  in 
Europe.  One  of  the  old  French  chroniclers  said  of  it: 
"  II  elevast  la  teste  par  desous  tous  les  autres  chasteaux  de 
I'Angleterre."  To  Matthew  Paris  it  presented  itseK  as 
the  most  magnificent  castle  in  Christendom,  and  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  a  work  of  immense  strength,  rendered  almost 
impregnable  by  its  solidity  and  its  commanding  site. 
Devizes  was  built  upon  the  foundations  of  a  far  earlier 
fortress  by  that  redoubtable  castle-builder,  Roger  Poor, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  flourished  like  the  g^een  bay- 
tree  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  spent  untold  sums  upon 
this  stronghold — all,  of  course,  "for  the  ornament  of  the 
Church."  The  stem  experiences  of  Devizes  Castle  began 
in  1146,  when  Bishop  Roger's  political  intrigues  got  him 
into  trouble.  King  Stephen,  suspecting  the  Bishop  of 
favouring  the  claims  of  Matilda  to  the  throne,  besieged 
the  castle.  The  shrewd  Churchman  had  prudently  taken 
himself  elsewhere,  but  had  left  the  Bishop  of  Ely  in  charge 
of  the  castle  and  of  a  certain  lady,  Matilda  of  Ramsbury, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Roger's  son,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Stephen  perceived  the  hopelessness  of  storming  the  castle, 
but  presently,  having  the  good  fortune  to  capture  my  lord 
of  Sarum  and  his  son,  the  Chancellor,  he  erected  a  gibbet 
in  front  of  the  castle,  and  sent  word  to  tlie  lady  of  Rams- 
bury that  her  son  and  liis  father  would  both  be  hanged 
upon  it  unless  she  prevailed  upon  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
to    surrender.      After    three    days    she    outwitted     Ely, 
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delivered  the  place  to  the  King;,  and  so  saved  the 
Iwo  dignitaries.  The  Empress  Matilda  was  very  soon 
afterwards  hunted  into  the  castle  by  Stephen,  hut, 
happily  for  herself,  she  escaped  to  Gloucester.  Henry  II. 
erected  Devizes  Castle  into  a  Royal  palace  and  a  State 
prison — for  the  matter  of  that,  indeed,  Robert,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  the  first  Henry's  elder  brother,  had  been 
confined  there  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  was  not 
the  least  important  of  the  many  State  prisoners  who  after- 
wards occupied  its  dungeons.  Devizes  was  bestowed  upon 
eleven  Queens  of  England  as  part  of  their  dowers,  the 
first  being  Matilda,  and  the  last  Catherine  Parr.  Even  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  last  of  the  eighth  Henry's  wives  the 
castle  was  falling  into  decay — a  decay  which,  helped  by 
the  inevitable  Cromwellian  siege,  went  on  until  all  that 
now  remains  of  this  famous  outcome  of  priestly  ambition 
are  a  few  Norman  gateways,  the  rampart  walk,  the 
bastion,  a  tower  or  two,  and  some  dungeons. 

The  pictures(£ue  buildings  now  known  as  Devizes  Castle 
were  commenced  some  sixty  years  ago  by  Mr.  E.  Valentine 
Leach,  and  they  were  added  to,  and  remodelled  by,  his 
successor.  Sir  Charles  Rich,  Bart.  The  castle  dominates 
the  town,  from  which,  however,  little  more  than  its  towers 
and  battlements  can  be  seen.  There  is  now  neitlier  draw- 
bridge nor  moat.  The  one  disappeared  ages  ago,  and  the 
other  has  been  filled  up  to  form  a  portion  of  the  grounds. 
It  is  not  its  size,  which  is  distinctly  moderate,  but  its 
admirable  architecture  and  its  beautiful  and  consistent 
decoration  which  make  the  house  remarkable.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  lath-and-plaster  Gothic  of  Nash  or  Wyatt- 
ville  about  it.  Consistency  of  design  was  tlie  main  object 
aimed  at  in  the  building  of  this  modem  copy  of  a  feudal 
fortress ;  and  everything,  down  to  the  characteristic  axe- 
work  of  the  Norman  buUders,  is  in  exact  imitation  of 
ancient  models.  The  house  contains  some  fine  apartments, 
notably  the  gallery  and  the  drawing-room.  The  ceiling 
of  the  latter  is  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  those  Queens 
of  England  who  at  one  time  or  another  possessed  the 
castle.  A  sliding  panel  leads  from  the  drawing-room  to 
a  secret  chamber  in  the  old  Ivy  Tower.  The  upper 
windows  of  the  castle  afford  charming  glimpses  of  the 
Mendips  and  the  Cotswolds,  Salisbury  I'lain  and  Round- 
way  Down.  Few  buildings,  even  among  those  which 
have  stood  for  centuries,  have  such  a  wealth  of  climbing 
greenery,  some  portions  being  absolutely  buried  in  the 
crimson  and  gold,  the  g^reen  and  white,  of  creeping  and 
flowering  plants. 


Correspondence. 

The  Knapsack  Library. 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  article  con- 
tained in  your  issue  of  this  week  by  Mr.  Le  GaUienne  con- 
cerning "knapsack"  books,  and  it  has  just  occurred  to 
me  that  as  you  have  had  sent  you  various  lists  of  books — 
"Children's  Books,"  "An  Old  Maid's  Books,"  &c.— it 
might  be  interesting  to  ask  your  readers  for  a  list  of,  say, 
twelve  "  knapsack  "  books.  On  my  annual  holiday,  just 
ended,  my  list  was  as  follows  : 

Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare.     Golden  Treasury. 

Keats.  „ 

Selections  from  Wordsworth. 
Shelley. 
,,  Herrick.  ,, 

,,  Coleridge.     Chiswick  Press. 

Complete  Angler.     Facsimile  of  first  edition. 

Walden.     Scott's  Camelot. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Forest  Lovers. 

Cloister  and  Hearth. 

Cigarette  Maker's  Romance. 

The  last  four  in  the  paper-backed  sixpenny  editions.     The 
whole  parcel  weighed  very  little  and  took  up  small  space. 


You  will  see  that  there    are  six  poetical  and  six  prose 
works. 

Perhaps  I  may  say  that  I  am  engaged  in  mercantile 
work  and  always  look  forward  to  my  holiday  as  a  time  for 
a  little  pleasant  reading  among  the  hills  or  on  the 
seashore  of  North  Wales.— I  am,  &c., 

Raymond  Dell. 

Little  Sutton  :  September  2,  1899. 


The  William  Black  Memorial. 

Sill, — No  one  can  object  to  the  form  of  the  "  William 
Black"  Memorial,  the  Academy  sketch  of  which  I  have 
just  seen  on  my  return  from  Oban.  Reasonable  objection, 
Jiowever,  can,  I  think,  be  taken  to  the  site  selected  for  it. 
In  some  respects  the  choice  is  suitable,  for  it  is  close  to  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  novelist,  and  stands  at  the  sea- 
gate  of  the  Western  Highlands  he  loved  so  well ;  but  in 
others  the  choice  does  not  commend  itself.  Duart  Point  is 
already  crowned  by  Duart  Castle,  a  building  the  predomi- 
nating feature  of  which  is  the  same  massive  square  tower 
wliich  characterises  the  memorial.  The  general  appearance 
of  both  is  so  similar  that  the  conjunction  is  undesirable. 
As  it  at  present  exists  Duart  Point  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  headlands  on  the  coast.  Should  the  memorial 
be  erected  near  it,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  pro- 
montory wUl  be  destroyed  from  many  view-points.  The 
Beacon  will  "  kill "  the  Castle,  or  the  Castle  the  Beacon. — 
I  am,  &c.,  J.  Calder  Ecss. 

Strathtay:  September  6,  1899. 


On  the  Trail  of  "  The  Bookworm.'* 

Sir,— lie  "  The  Bookworm  "  of  September  2,  Christie 
Johnstone  and  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend  were  printed  so 
far  back  as  1893,  at  sixpence. 

If  The  Great  Artists  "which  helps  to  fill  one  of  the 
shelves  of  my  library  "  were  taken  down  occasionally,  he 
would  find  how  far  wide  of  facts  his  notes  of  this  "  series  " 
are.  Instead  ot  being  published  in  the  early  nineties,  six 
of  them  at  least  were  published  in  1879,  three  or  four  in 
18H(),  and  the  end  of  them  1891-2.  Again,  "Sculpture" 
teas  treated  of,  in  the  lives  of  Ghiberti  and  Dotiatello,  by 
Leader  Scott;  a,nd  in  Delia  Jiohiia,  Cellini,  and  other  Celebrated 
Sculptors  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  also  from 
the  same  hand;  while,  of  course,  "Buonarroti"  was  as 
much  a  sculptor  as  a  painter. — I  am,  &c., 

I'.  Edwaedes-Jones. 

Ipswich:  September  2,  1899. 


Sir, — In  your  issue  of  August  26  "The  Bookworm," 
referring  to  the  "  Old  Playgoer's  "  letters  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  states :  "  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Arnold  con- 
tributed to  the  Gazette  from  time  to  time  a  number  of  such 
articles,  many  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  volumes 
containing  the  Letters."  Now,  I  can  find  only  three  of  the 
"Old  Playgoer's"  notes  alluded  to  in  the  Letters — viz., 
"  The  Silver  King,"  December  6,  1882  ;  "Impulse,"  May 
25,  1883;  and  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  May  30, 
1 883.  If  Mr.  Arnold  contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
any  other  articles  of  this  class  besides  the  one  on  "  Hamlet," 
I  and,  I  am  sure,  many  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to 
hear  of  them. — I  am,  &c., 

Tiios.  B.  Smart 
(Compiler  of  the  Bibliography  of  Matthew  Arnold). 


A  Hint  to  Lexicoi^raphers. 

SiR)— I  may  be  held  as  hypercritical  in  raising  as  a 
moot  point  a  question  regarding  the  impressions  given  to 
the  mind  by  the  term  "  grey  "  or  "  gray  ";  but  there  is 
a  blue  tone  that  has  no  other  word  to  convey  it  to  the 
ordinary  reader's  imagination  than  "gray,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  one's  dictionary,  means  "  a  mixture  of  black  and 
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wliite ;  an  ashy  colour."  Painters  and  colour  scientists 
having  recognised  the  difhculty,  overcome  it  by  inter- 
changing the  vowels.  Thus,  in  works  on  painting,  grey 
expresses  a  mixture  of  white  and  black,  or  black  and  any 
other  colour ;  gray  is  used  for  a  mixture  of  white  and 
blue. 

One  desiring  to  describe  azuro-gray  eyes  must  use  that 
too  strong  a  compound  in  every  passing  allusion  to  the 
colour  of  the  eyes,  and  jar  his  literary  sense,  or  fall  back 
upon  tlie  loose  and,  consequently,  dangerously  weak  terms 
gray  or  grey,  eitlier  of  which  some  readers  may  take  to 
indicate  the  dirty  or  ashy  hue. 

Concerning  this  word's  ambiguity  we  find  in  Chaucer, 
"  Hire  eyen  grey  as  glas."  There  is  in  Homer  no  word 
which  defines  blue  or  gray  exactly  ;  and,  according  to  one's 
Liddell  &  Scott,  yXavKtaTTK,  used  in  an  Homeric  epithet  of 
Athena,  implies  not  so  much  the  colour  as  the  glare  or 
gleam  of  her  eyes,  although  other  authorities,  if  memory 
serves,  prefer  azure-eyed.  Later,  -yXavkos  is  held  to  have 
meant  cerulean  {cmius)  gr&y,  blue ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
present  writer  would  render — 

T^  S^  ^Kinixa  vvp  aXT^Ioff 

5ua  y\avKbv^  5as  *Pi6i)vi)i' 
&fjLi  5'  uyphi'i  a>T  KvO^ftTj*, 

from  an  ode  of  the  prim  Anacreon,  unless  the  poet  uses 
the  adjective  in  the  Homeric  sense,  as  does  Lucian  in  the 
Dialogues. 

That  yXauKos  (ceesius)  was  used  definitely  for  gr«y  such 
a  compound  as  yXttvicoxaiTT;?  sufficiently  demonstrates,  for 
blue  hair  is  surely  uncommon. 

Since,  therefore,  ancient  writers  do  not  seem  to  assist  us 
here,  and  the  lexicographers  have  offered  no  hand  in  the 
dilemma,  and  as  a  precedent  has  been  made  by  the  world 
of  painting,  may  I  venture  to  solicit  an  opinion  on  the 
suggestions  (a)  tliat  henceforward  gray  be  used  by  careful 
writers  to  express  a  tone  of  })lue  ;  gruy,  a  shade  of  black  ; 
(/j)  that  in  new  editions  of  dictionaries  the  distinction  be 
observed  ? — I  am,  &c.,  J.  Malham  Dembleby. 

Bradford:  September  4,  1899.    • 


Peccadilloes. 


Sir,- 


Samuel  Richardson. 

SiE, — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  enclosed  informa- 
tion, which  I  have  come  across  while  reading  for  a 
biography  of  the  novelist  Samuel  Richardson,  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers,  and  suitable  for  insertion  in  your 
paper. — I  am,  &c.,  Clara  Thomson. 

Apropos  of  the  interesting  volumes  lately  published 
by  the  Hakluyt  Society,  The  Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
to  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mogul,  it  is  worth  while  recalling 
that  Hoe's  later  embassy  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  formed  the 
subject  of  a  work  edited  by  Samuel  Richardson,  the 
novelist,  in  1740.  This  year  also  saw  the  publication  of 
a  much  more  memorable  book,  namely,  Pamela ;  or,  Virtue 
Rewarded,  and,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  the 
subject  matter,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  novelist 
in  the  preface  and  index  to  Roe's  letters.  The  index, 
indeed,  like  that  afterwards  affixed  to  Clarissa  Uarlowe, 
is  a  summary  of,  rather  than  a  guide  to,  the  contents,  and 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  Riclidrdson's  methodical 
habit  of  work.  The  book,  a  huge  folio,  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Learning,  which,  it  is  sad  to  relate,  had  but  a  brief 
existence. 


Sixpenny  Reprints. 

Sib, — A  paragraph  in  your  Bibliographical  column  last 
week  no  doubt  refers  to  our  sixpenny  editions  of  Bead 
Secret  and  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.  In  the  same  series 
we  have  already  issued  Basil  and  Christie  Johnstone. — 
We  are,  &c.,  Downey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

London  :  September  6,  1 899. 


Since,  it  would  seem,  'twere  no  less  absurd  to  say 

"By  the  hy,"  than  "  by  the /rom "     why  sprll  the  word 

that  way  ? 
Our  language  has,  of  course,  thp  jirriioailinn  "  Vjy  " ; 
Though  not  the  suhstaniiiie  can  diligence  descry  I 
But  there  is  "  bye  "  in  use :  whose  metniog  may  be  sought 
And  found  by  reference  to  the  world  of  sport : 
Vii/eHcet,  the  trite  familiar  hyes 
Of  Cricket,  Sunning,  and  other  "heats,"   of   "rounds" 

and  "ties" — 
A  something  passed — gone  hy.    Thus  "  by  the  bye"  is  said 
When  somethinij  gone  hy  prompts  to  something  ahead. 
As  thus :  Here,  by  the  bye,  'twere  not  auiiss  to  say 
That  "  by  the  bye  "  is  quite  distinct  from  "  by  the  way  "  ; 
And  that  the  use  of  "  by,"  preceded  by  article, 
Is  only  (and  always)  correct  when  used  as  partide  I 


-I  am,  sir,  yours  discriminatively. 


Qood-b'ye. 


The  Old  Captive. 

To  hear  once  more  the  thunder  of  the  surf. 
To  breathe  once  more  the  salt  and  stinging  wind. 
To  set  my  cheek  once  more  against  the  wave. 
To  look  once  more  across  the  billowy  Sea ! 

Chained  in  the  pen  of  silent  heavy  hills. 
I  dream  hot  nights  of  that  sweet  long  ago. 
When  I  leaped  down  the  beach  in  the  dim  daun. 
And  plunged  to  meet  the  sun — and  knew  the  Sea  I 

And  they  drove  in  the  hoats  with  a  shaiit  and  <i  song. 
And  they  spread  wide  the  nets  in  the  face  '/  the  iixind. 
And  the  ship  strained  and  dipped  like  n  swooping  bird. 
And  we  rushed  omuard,  mad  for  the  ojen  Sen  '   ■ 

Never  to  feed  my  eyes  on  strange  dim  coasts. 
Never  to  touch  a  branch  washed  in  by  the  tid"?. 
Never  to  gaze  on  dark  and  silent  men 
From  some  far  isle  in  the  mysterious  Se  1 1 

Never  to  see  the  white  sails  gleam  and  fa'le. 
Nor  watch  black  masts  against  the  settini;  sun, 
Never  to  glide  within  some  wondrous  port. 
Nor  breathe  spice  winds  blown  soft  across  the  Sea  I 

Never  to  feel  the  pre»t  sail  fill  and  stretch. 
Nor  plough  white  fiery  trails  beneath  the  stars. 
Nor  float  below  some  tow'ring  rosy  berg, 
Nor  ride  the  sheer  gulfs  of  the  stormy  Sea  ! 

And  they  rushed  down  to  the  beach  to  drag  us  in. 
And  they  pulled  hard  at  the  rough  and  glistening  rope. 
And  the  glad,  keel  rubbed  harsh  on  the  shelly  saud. 
And  their  arms  strained  us,  home  from  the  terrible  Sea  ! 

Though  in  my  life  I  lost  thee,  tired  and  dead. 
Me  they  shall  bring  to  thee,  0  long  desired  ! 
Me  they  shall  lay  at  sunset  on  the  sand. 
Where  the  strong  tide  swings  outward  to  the  Sea. 

Me  like  a  cradled  child  the  waves  shall  rock. 
Rock  'ueath  the  moon,  and  sink  to  those  dim  caves. 
Those  wide  g^een  glooms,  those  clear  and  pallid  depths. 
The  silence  and  the  strange  flowers  of  the  Sea. 

And  they  shall  bear  me  down  with  a  glorious  song, 
And  they  shall  shout  to  the  crash  and  boom  of  the  surf. 
And  they  shall  thrill  to  the  whip  and  sting  of  the  spray. 
While  the  great  waves  ride  triumphing  out  to  Sea  ! 

Where  the  pale  light  strains  down  through  imdreamed  deeps 
To  glimmer  o'er  the  vast  unpeopled  plains, 
The  ancient  treasure  piles  of  dead  kings'  fleets. 
The  mighty  bones  long  bleached  beneath  the  Sea, 

There  where  cool  corals  and  still  seaweeds  twine, 
There  on  the  solemn  level  ocean  floor, 
Till  God's  great  arm  shall  terribly  jjlough  the  deep, 
I  shall  lie  long  and  rest  beneath  the  Sea. 

Josephine  Dodge  Dashim  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly." 
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Announcements. 


M.  Michel's  Lifu  of  liuheus  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  in  October,  It  is  a  compauiou  work  to  the  same  author's 
Rembrandt,  and  forms  two  large  volumes,  with  several  hundred 
text  illustrations  and  eighty  full-page  plates.  The  book  will 
appear  simultaneously  wittt  the  French  edition,  to  the  contents 
of  which  are  added  reproductions  of  several  pictirres  in  Euglish 
hands. 


Mr.  Heinemann  will  also  publish  Mr.  Cosmo  Moiikhouse's 
book  on  British  Cvnttmpurary  Artists — seven  studies  of  the 
following  distinguished  painters :  Sir  Laurence  Alma-Tadema, 
Sir  Edward  Bume-Joues,  Sir  John  E.  Millais,  Lord  Leighton, 
W.  Orchardson,  Sir  E.  Poynter,  and  G.  F.  Watts.  The  volume 
will  he  copiously  illustrated. 


Mr.  Bobert  HicitEKs's  new  novel  is  entitled  The  Slave,  and 
will  be  published  about  October  1. 


Mb.  Edmund  Gosse's  Life  of  John  Donne,  in  two  volumes, 
will  be  issued  towards  the  end  of  the  mouth  by  Mr.  Heine- 
mann. It  coutaius  a  number  of  portraits  and  some  new 
material  concerning  the  Dean's  life. 


An  Euglish  translation  of  Dr.  Bloch's  The  War  of  the  Future 
will  be  published  on  September  15  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards 
under  the  title  of  Is  War  Now  Imposaible  !■  This  translation  is 
abridged  from  the  six  massive  volumes  in  which  the  original 
Russian  work  apjjeared,  but  it  contains  a  large  number  of  the 
original  maps  and  diagrams. 


Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new  romance.  The  Kinfs  Mirror, 
which  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Methuen  on  September  13, 
gives  an  account  of  the  life  of  King  Augustin  of  Porstadt, 
forming  a  secret  history  of  the  Court  of  Forstadt  during  the 
years  embraced  by  the  record. 


Messrs.  MEintrEN  are  about  to  publish,  in  their  "  Library 
of  Devotion,"  a  new  edition  of  George  Herbert's  Temple.  This 
has  been  edited,  with  an  introduction  and  numerous  notes,  by 
Dr.- Gibson,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  it  contains  also  Walton's 
Life  of  Herbert.     The  text  is  that  of  the  flrst  edition. 


There  are  a  great  many  folk-tales  and  legends  to  be  met 
with  in  various  parts  of  Italy  relating  to  Virgil  as  a  magician. 
Mr.  C.  I.  Leland  has  been  engaged  in  collecting  such  stories 
from  oral  narration,  and  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
sufficient  to  make  a  good-sized  volume.  He  wUl  edit  them 
with  introduction  and  explanatory  notes,  and  will  x)ublish  them 
shortly  through  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 


Messrs.  Cassei.l  &  Co.  will  publish  immediately  a 
new  novel  by  Mr.  Bloundelle  Burton,  entitled  A  Bitter 
Heritage. 


Me.  .Iohn  Hooo  is  abjut  to  publish  King  Radama'a  Word  . 
or,  John  Ailciu's  Adutnturea  in  Madagascar,  by  Robert  Flynne, 
with  an  apjjeudix  bringing  events  in  Madagascar  down  to  the 
present  time ;  also  The  Daaiifs  Mine;  or,  a  Fight  for  Fortune, 
by  C.  K.  Kenyon. 


Real  Pictures  of  (Jlerioil  Life  in  Ireland  is  the  title  of  a  now 
volume  of  sketches  by  Dr.  J.  Duncan  Craig,  author  of  ./(//(/; 
Maverell,  which  will  be  issued  very  shortly  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 
Some  of  these  sketches  are  true  narratives  of  events  which 
happened  in  Ireland's  dark  days,  though  the  names  of  the 
actors  are  suppressed. 


In  Monte  Carlo,  a  novel  by  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  the  author  of 
Quo  Vudia,  is  announced  for  immediate  publication  by  Messrs. 


Greeuiug'&jCo.  In  MontelOarlo'ja  translated  from  the  original 
Polish  by  Mr.  S.  C.  de  Soissons,  who  is  also  engaged  on  other 
translations  for  the  same  firm. 


A  story  of  religion  and  the  stage,  entitled  The  Shadow  on 
the  Manse,  written  by  Mr.  Campbell  Rae-Brown,  the  author  of 
that  weird  novel.  The  lieaarrertion  of  His  Grace,  will  be  very 
shortly  published  by  Messrs.  Greening  &  Co. 


The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  announce  The  Funk 
il'  Wagnalls^  Standard  Encydopiedia,  which  will  be  a  com- 
panion work  to  The  Funk  A:  Wagnalls'  Standard  Dictionary. 
The  same  general  principles  that  have  been  followed  in  The 
Standard  Dictionary  will  be  followed  in  the  making  of  this 
encyclopa'dia ;  each  class  of  subjects  will  bo  in  charge  of  a 
recognised  expert  specialist — in  all  over  two  hundred  expert 
scholars  will  be  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  work ;  all 
treatment  of  terms  will  be  condensed  to  the  last  degree  con- 
sistent with  comj)leteness  and  clearness  ;  and  every  available 
device  will  be  used  to  make  the  work  easy  of  consultation. 


Messrs.  Rivinoton  announce  the  early  publication  of  the 
following  books :  The  English  Ileformatiou,  a  Lecture,  with 
Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford;  History  of  the  i'rayer- 
book,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Maude,  M.A.,  Fellow,  Dean,  and 
Lecturer  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford ;  An  Elementary  Church 
History  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton,  B.D., 
Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Librarian  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
forming  two  new  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Church  Text-Books. 


Miss  Prances  Gerard  will  shortly  pubhsh,  through  Messrs. 
Hutchinson,  The  Romance  of  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  a  life  of 
the  mad  King  of  Bavaria,  as  Ludwig  II.  was  called.  When 
that  description  of  him  is  forgotten  he  may  still  be  remembered 
as  the  patron  and  friend  of  Richard  Wagner.  Miss  Gerard 
spent  some  time  in  Bavaria  collecting  information  for  the  work, 
which  is  to  have  over  fifty  illustrations. 


A  Me-MOIB  of  Canon  Hinds  Howell,  almost  the  oldest  clergy- 
man in  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  who  died  recently  in  his  ninety- 
first  year,  will  shortly  appear  from  the  pen  of  his  daughter, 
Miss  Agnes  Rous  Howell,  with  an  introduction  by  Edward 
Meyrick  Goulburn,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Norwich. 


Mr.  JosEPn  HocKiNQ's  new  novel,  The  Scarlet  Woman,  will 
be  i)ublishcd  on  October  15. 


Messrs.  Horace  Marshall  &  Son  have  now  ready  for 
publication  several  works  dealing  with  Imperial  (juestions. 
Among  these  is  a  cheaper  edition,  with  all  the  original  illus- 
trations, of  Mr.  Demetrius  Boulger's  Life  of  Sir  Stamford 
Rajllea,  the  founder  of  Singapore  and  of  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. The  price  is  now  (is.  net.  (Jther  works  uro  Miss 
Kingsley^s  Story  of  West  Africa  and  Dr.  Morgan  Grace's 
Skvtch  of  the  New  Zealand  War,  both  of  which  contain  much 
hitherto  unpublished  information.  Dr.  Grace's  book  is  the 
first  account  of  the  war  with  the  Maories  which  is  based  on  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  personelle  and  tactics  of  both  parties, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Anthony  Home.  Second  editions  are 
ready  of  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves's  Long  White  Cloud  and  New 
Zealand,  and  of  Mr.  Boulger's  Story  of  India,  the  two  last- 
named,  and  Miss  Kiugsley's  book,  being  volumes  in  the  "Story 
of  the  Empire  "  series. 


***  Special  clolh  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume 
oftfu)  Academy  ean  be  supplied  fur  is.  each.  The  price  of  the 
hound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9rf.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Clmicery-lane. 
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A  OHARmime  eirr  book  t 

8b.,  olarel  roan,  f^H,  lUiutniMd. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE 
DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 


London:    SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  i.  CO. 
UanxoUan:  DiscTiiaTOir  ft  Co. 

DARLINGTON'S 

HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8vo.    OS  13  SHILMSa  EACH.     UlustraUHl. 

THE   VALE    of    LLANGOLLEN. —With 

Spocuil  Coutributions  fn-ni  Hik  Excellency  E.  .1. 
I*I!KL[*S,  lute  American  MiniKtor ;  l'rofet»Hor 
JOHN  RUSKIN,  I.L.I).;  ROliKftT  BKOWNING; 
A.  W.  KINGLAKK;  and  Sir  THEODOKK 
MARTIN,  K.C.I!. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST. 

THE  NORTH  WALKS  COAST. 

BRBt'ON  and  its  BEACONS. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW, 

THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

THE  WXE  VALLEY. 

THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WBSTON-SUPER- 

MARB. 
BRIGHTON,     EASTBOURNE,      HASTINGS,     and 

8T.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,  HHYL,  BANGOR,  BETTWSYCOEI), 

and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,  BARMOUTH,  MACHYNLLETH, 

and  ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH,      DOLGBLLY.     HARLECH,     CRIC- 

CIETH,  and  PWLLHKLI. 
MALVERN,    HEREFORD,    WORCESTER,    GLOU- 
CESTER, and  CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of   MID 

WALES.  

1S.-THE  HOTELS  of  the  WORLD,     A 

Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels  throughout 
thuWurkl.   _____^ 

*"  What  wi'ald  not  the  intelligent  tourlHt  in  Paris 
nr  Bouie  give  for  such  a  gui<le-book  aa  thi-i,  which 
teaches  go  much  that  is  outtidc  the  usual  Hcope  of 
tiuch  volumes!  " — The  Timet. 
"  The  bdst  Handbook  to  London  ever  isBued." 

Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

SECOND   EDITION.    ENLARGED.    5s. 
Sixty  Illustrations,  'lii  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND   ENVIRONS. 

I3y  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additioiuil  Index  of  4,500  References 

to  all  Street*  and  Plaeei  of  Interest. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London  : 

BiHPKtH,  MiusHiLL,  Hamiltok,  Kiht  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Railway  BookstallH,  and  all  Booksellers'. 


The  Old  Seriee  of  TEE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  let,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  appli- 
>ntion  to  the  Publisher. 

A  Thin  Uoooa. 

EPPS'S 

The  choicest  roait«d  uWyn  of  the  natural  Cocoa  oq  behig 
imbj«cttid  to  powerful  tiydniulic  pressuru,  rIvo  forth  their 
excm  of  oil.  leavioff  for  use  a  fiu«ly>flaroure4  powder— a  pro* 
duct  wliich,  wliea  prepared  with  builfiiK  water,  hiut  the  coD- 
•istence  of  tea, of  which  It  is  now  with  m.iiiy  beiiclicially  tukiiig 
the  place.  Itl  active  principle  l>eiUK  a  ttetitle  uerve  Htimulant, 
HUpphes  the  needed  euetgy  without  unduly  excitiUK  tlie  systvin. 
Sold  only  iu  lat>elled  tins.  If  uuahle  to  obiaiu  it  of  your 
tradosman,  a  ttu  will  l>e  ieut  pout  free  for  D  stamps.— Jiuics 
Km  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  Homeopathie  Clieniifetis  Loudon. 


COCOA 
ESSENCE 


An     American     Transport 
in     the    Crimean     War. 


TBE  CRIMEAN  WAR.  127 

.stieet.s  were  blocked  with  snow.  With 
what  we  had  brought  them,  tlie  garrison 
had  a  good  supply  of  food,  but  scarcely 
enough  fuel  to  cook  it,  and  none  whatever 
wherewith  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

I  made  inquiries  for  the  Pasha  in  com- 
mand, and  was  directed  to  a  house  occu- 
pied by  him.  Through  the  interpreter  I 
asked  the  guard  in  what  room  he  was  to 
be  found,  and  he  pointed  out  the  door  to 
me.  On  entering,  I  saw,  literally,  a  pile 
of  bodies,  a  dozen  or  more  heaped  up  to- 
gether and  all  asleep.  They  were  awak- 
ened by  the  noise  we  made,  and  as  they 
uncoiled  themselves,  tlje  Pasha  was  dis- 
covered at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  where 
he  had  kept  himself  warm  by  having  men 
instead  of  blankets  piled  over  him. 

When  he  learned  that  a  steamer  had 
come  to  him  with  provisions,  he  soon  got 
over  his   resentment   at   having   been  so 


By    Capt.    CODMAN. 


Price  38.  6d. 


London :  8IMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 


PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENTS  TO  "  THE  ACADEMY.' 


The  following  have  appeared,  and  the  numbers  containing  some  of  them  can  still  he 
obtained ;  or  Complete  Sets  may  he  had  separately  for  3s.  6d. : — 


BEN  JONSON. 

JOHN   KEATS. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

TOM  HOOD. 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

LEIGH   HUNT. 

LORD   M,\CAULAY. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

EDMUND  AVALLER. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 
WILLIAM  COWPER. 
CHARLES   DARWIN. 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
HENRY     WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 
JONATHAN   SWIFT. 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE, 
ALEXANDER  POPE. 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 
HENRIK  IBSEN. 


It)  September,  i?99. 
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♦  T  IBRARY  of  a  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN' 

-I— i  COMrEISINU 

LACK  LETTER  VOLUMES,  (JURIOS.  BOOKSof  TRAVEL. 

RARE  EDITIONS.  LEGAL.  HISTORICAL. 

STATISTICAX.  THEOLOGICAL,  and  POETICAL  WORKS; 

LOCAL    and    FAMILV    HISTORIES; 

SPORT,  AGUICULTt)  RE,  ic.  4c. 

TO      BE     SOLD     AT      HAWICK,     N.B., 
Cn  TUESDA  Y,  iCth  SEPT.,  1809. 

Catalogue  ou  avpUcation  tp  Mr.  R.  F.  ATKINSON. 
AuctioDoer,  Hawick.  fJ.B. ;  or  Messrs.  Geo.  &  Jas.  Olivkb, 
Soliciton,  there. 


CATAL0QUE8. 


SOTHERAN'S     PRICE     CURRENT 
of  LITERATURE. 

No.  589.  just  published,  for  SEPTEMBER, 

INXLLDtS   ,1 

Fiue  Cop.v  of  Caxton's  Edition  of  tlie  Golden. Legend,  14!B,  Sets 
of  Hansard,  Liuneau  Society's  Tr.insactions  and  Journal, 
Ray  Society's  Pu)>licationB,  Puncli,  Baily's  Magazine,  and 
the  usual  good  selectiou  of  Books  of  all  Classes. 
Post  free  from  Hssiir  SoTnER.ts  k  Co..  Booksellers, 
140.  Strand.  W.C. ;  and  37,  Piccadilly.  W.    • 

WILLIAMS        &      NOKGATE, 
IMPORTERS  or  rORGIGN  BOOKS, 
14,  Henrietta  Street,  CoTent  Oarden.  20,  South  Frederick  St 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


OATAI1OGUE8  poat  frn  on  ippUation. 


F' 


OREIGN    BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  Bopplied  on  moderate  terms. 
OATALOGUEa  on  application. 

DULAU    ft    CO.,   B7,    SOHO    SQFARE. 


BOOKS  WANTED.— 268.  each  offered  for 
■'  Life  of  John  Mytton,"18.15-CoIIyn8'  "  Wild  Red  Deer  " 
186->— "OldEogliBh  Squire."  l«2l— "  Progress  of  a  Midshipman. 
1820— " Shirley  Deer  Parks,"  1367— "Tom  Raw  the  Griffio."  182n 
—"Trials  for  Adultery."  7  vols.,  1781— "Warwickshire  Hunt,' 
1837— Freer's  **  Last  Decade,"  2  vols..  18«:{-'.' Desperate 
Bemedie«,"  3  vols.,  1871—"  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  3  vole,  1873— 
"Loma  Doone,"  3  vols..  iSH't.  Rare  Booka  supplied.  State 
Wante.-BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  BIRSflNGHAM. 

IMPORTANT—PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS.  &c. 
—KINO,  SELL  ft  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gouah  Square.  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,havespecially-built  Rotary  ana  otherfast  MachiDes 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  special ly-bui It 
Haohines  tor  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  3»-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
Nev  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premiaes  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tlling  and  Publishing  D^artments  conducted. 

Telephone  66121.    Tet^japh  "  Africanism,  London."    , 

BYRON,  SHELLEY,  KEATS.  —  Prize 
Esiiays,  with  Portrait  of  Foundress,  bevelled,  gilt,  38. 
cor  prize  conditiona  send  addretsed  halfpenny  wrM>Pflr  to 
KuacMARv  Ckawsuat,  Bwlch,  Brecunshire. 


THE  BOOK  OF  BANDER : 

A  Svriptureform  Story  of  Vast  and  Present  Times, 

By  the  AUTHOR  of  "THE  >EW  KORAN." 
;  Crown  8vo,  38.  lid 
IT  records  the  efforts  of  a  "Church  of  CufriendB  "  to  correct 
ancient  errors,  to  reconcile  the  Jews,  Christians,  :ind 
Mo-flenis  of  tjyria  on  thri  basis  of  pure  Theism,  aud  generjilly  to 
pmuiote amity  amoujj  all  groups  aud  gradenof  mankind  in  spite 
Of  their  natural  differences.  Tlie  broadmiuded  will  most 
reapect  its  teaching,  and  there  is  reason  to  be'ieve  that  it  will 
be  appreciated  and  found  useful  by  reformers  of  vanous  bchoole 
who  have  been  favourably  impressed  with  its  companion  work 
in  Scriptural  style  and  arrangement. 

"'The  New  Koran'  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  'The  Book  of 
Mormon.'  Its  narratives  are  short  and  varied,  interesting  and 
lifrike,  and  the  e  i»  a-  t  a  page  or  a  paragraph  without  its 
"tu^ful  lessons.     It  i"  as  'eadable  as  '  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  as 

inctmctivo  as  Theodore  Parker's  Sermans Young  and  old. 

rich  and  poor,  rulers  and  subjects  may  read  it  with  etiual 
pleasure  and  equal  profit."— /ya/*A«r'«  Reuiew. 

"  He  speaks  through  the  mouth  of  one  Jaido  Morata,  who  is 
a  preacher.  calliLg  all  religionists  to  a  sense  of  brotherly 
feeling,  denouncing  their  vices  a-ud  follies,  and  exhorting  them 
topuriue  the  patli  of  rectitude.  The  work  is  eminently  read- 
able, is  far  from  b«ing  pedantic  or  dogmatic,  and  displays  an 
amount  of  keen  retlection,  which  proves  the  writer  to  be  an 
Mtute  thinker  and  profound  oI)eerver  of  the  acifons  and 
thoughts  of  Jews,  Chrutians,  and  Mohammedans." 

.....  .  ,  ....  Jemsft  World. 

It  i»  an  exquisite  and  delicate  instrument  for  the  healing 
of  men's  strifes,  and  for  combining  au  uutiting  ewrgy  towards 
progruu  with  a  ardteful  contentment  uudt-r  the"(Jifticu!ties  and 
troubles  of  life  —  Mav  we  all  do  our  l)est  to  leamfor  ourselves 
and  then  teach  to  otb-^rs  tlie  Icjycly  lessons  of  tnjtliand  virtue 
which  (hie  book  contain)*,  so  that  we  and  tliev  may  reach  that 
region  of  Bbutd  and  ^(Imjiulgmeitt  where  the  follies  and  frailties 
of  otirchildliood  cannot  follow  us."- Sermon  by  Rev.  C  Vovifcr 

"We  verv  sincerely  trust  that  tt«  diffusion  will  not  be  re- 
tanl«d  by  what  a  hl>cral  mindoiiglit  to  regard  as  the  eminent 
inertt  of  stuidy  indejiendent  e  of  all  the  reigning  schools  of 
thought  —  Objective,  dramatic,  impressive,  aphoristic,  preg- 
uaot  with  Ibooiiht  aud  transparent  in  exi>re8»i(jii,  it  lias  every 
requisite  for  puMic  recitation,  wlnlu  far  more  than  a'forty- 
pir-on  p;wer'  of  bomilising  would  t>e  needed  to  t-xbaost-its 
manifold  sugKesllrcueM."— Review  by  Dr.  Rkjh.iuu  Oailxeit. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATB.  London, 

Eaiiiburgh,  and  Oif  ^rd.  -     ,         1 


ATETHBRTHORPBGRAMMARSCHOOL. 

XN  STAVELEY.  DERBYSHIRE.     ' 

The  Governors  of  the  above  School  invite  APPLICATIONS 
for  the  OFFICE  of  HEAD  MASTER  to  the  above  School. 
i    The  School  is  carried  on  under  a  Scheme  of  the  Charity 
■Commissioners  (a  copy  of  which,  price  tKl.,  may  be  had  from  the 
undersigned). 

Extensive  Laboratories  are  now  in  course  of  construction,  and 
it  is  intended,  upon  their  completion,  to  conduct  the  School  as 
a  School  of  Science  for  Boya  and  Girls  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

The  Head  Master  must  Iw  a  Graduate  of  some  University  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  British  Possessions,  or  have  such 
other  nualificatiou  or  certificate,  or  other  test  of  his  attainments 
as  may  be  fixed  from  time  to  timn  byanv  regulation  of  the 
Governors  approved  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

The  fixed  salary  is  £50  per  annum,  with  residence  and  school 
premises,  besides  a  Capitation  Grant  and  the  privilege  of  taking 
Boarders. 

Candidates  are  re<]uested  to  send  their  application,  with 
testimonials  and  full  particulars  :ie  to  ftge,  aualificatioub,  &c., 
to  the  undersigned  on  or  before  September  30th,  IB9'X 

By  order, 
G.  H.  BARLOW,  Cleirk  to  the  Governors. 
Stavcley,  Chesterfield, 

September  12th,  1899. 


VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY. 
'pHB   YORKSHIRE    COLLEGE,  LEEDS. 

Tlie  26th  Session  of  the  Department  of  Science,  Technology, 
and  Arts  will  begin  on  Octohkr  3rd,  and  the  69th  Session  of  the 
Scliool  of  Medicine  on  Octoher  2nd,  181)9. 

The  Classts  prepare  for  the  following  Professions;  Chemistry, 
Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Mining,  Textile  Industries,  Dyeing,  Art,  Leather  Manufacture, 
Agriculture.  School  Teaching,  Law,  Medicine,  aud  Surgery. 

University  Degrees  are  also  conferred  in  the  Faculties  of  Arte, 
Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

Lyddon  Hall  has  been  established  for  Students'  residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above  may  bo  had  from  the 
Reqistrar. 


S' 


T.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  and 

COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 

Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.ti*.'. 
Examinations  of  the  University  of  Lomlon  will  commence  on 
OcToiiEK  2ni  and  continue  to  July,  Mtoo.  Attendance  on  this 
Class  counts  as  part  of  the  five  years'  curriculum. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  £21,  or  £18  188.  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital ;  or  single  subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  WARnEN  of  the  Colleoe, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman. 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistaaice  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translation) 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —  Apply,  bj 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  151,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(lilMITBD), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annam. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  meklv  eichange  of  Books 

at  the  houses  of  Sulwcribeis)  from  T\V<J  (iUINKAS  jtcr  aununi. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 
MB.— Two  or  Thre.  Friends  ma;  UNITE    In  ONK  SUI- 
80&IPTI0N,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Cluha  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

ProBpectoseB  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratia 

and  poet  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  OrHEEn  at 
GREATLY  KEDCCED   PRICES. 


F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.'S 


A  NSW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Bent  Gratis  and  post  fre4  to  any  address. 
The  LJBt  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SOIEKOH,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copien  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

80-34,  NKW  OXFORD   STREET; 

Ml,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Loirooir ; 

'  And  .at  Barton  Arcade,  MAHCHxaiu.    . 


LIST 


Second  Edition  now  ready. 

A    NAME    TO  * 

CONJURE    WITH. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 
Second  Edition  ready  immediately. 

IN  FULL   CRY. 

By    RICHARD    MARSfi, 

.  .    Author  of  "  The  Beetled'  -"  ',f; 

"  The  story  is  told  in  a  seiiuence  of  dramatically 
rendered'  scenets,  culminating  in  about  the  most  sen 
sationarmurder  ti'ial  on  record.** — Oraphic' 

ADELINE  SERaEANI'S  NEW  NQVBfe, 

BLAKE   OF   ORIEL. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Valuable  Life."  ^ 
THE   CRISIS   IN   THE   TRANSVAAL. 

A    NEW     EDITION    OF    GEORGE    GRIFFITtt'S 
SUCCESSFUL  BOOK.  *. 

Price  1 8. 

BRITON   OR  BOERf 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  bestined  Maid.*^, 

F.  V.  WHITE  &  qo.^^i/:;l^ 

14,  Bedford  Street,   Strtind,  Wlp,,.ik 


J.  W.  AEEOWSMITH'S  LIST. 


'^•^. 


pAEAMELLA.     A  story  of  the  Lotus 

Crown  8vo,  J26  pp.    Six  Shillings. 

"  Caramella  is  just  delightful  ...  it  is  exquisite  fooling 
□tiVtr  degenerating  into  the  merely  practical.'*— Punc/i, 

FOE  THE  SAKE  OF  THE 
pUCHESSE.  A  Pago  from  the  life  of  Vicomte  da 
Championnet.  By  S.  Walkiv.  Crown  8vo,  401)  pp.  Six 
Shillmgd. 

"The  story  is  full  of  effcclive  and  exciting  tableaux  .  .  .  and 
IS  told  with  a  directness  and  ease  wliich  in;ti<e  its  complications 
simple  and  its  tragic  situations  kveu"— Pull  Mull  Gasitte, 

T5HYMES  OF  EOAD,  EAIL,  AND 

J-IJ    RIVER.    Crown .fvo.  127pp.    OneShilling. 
Bristol ;  J.  W.  ARKOWSMITU. 
Loudon:  Siui-Ktif,  Marshall  h  Co.,-Lld. 

THE 

NORTH  AMERfCAN    REVIEW. 

SBPTKMBER,  18U9.— Price  28.  (!d. 
CONTAINS  :- 
THE  "AMERICA*"  CUP  RACE. 

By  the  Eon;  Chaehs  Rosseli 
A  VINDICATION   OF  THK    BOERS. 
By  A  Dii'LOMAT. 

AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES.,    ; 

By  EuouAKO  KoB. 

And  other  Articlia. 


London ; 
WM.  HEINEMANIf,  %l,  Bedtord  Street,  W.C. 


The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  lat,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  be  obtained  gratia  on  appli- 
cation to  the  PMiah&r,  ■■■  ■  .,     ;; 
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The    Academy. 


16  September,  1899. 


MESSRS.    METHUEN'S   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Thtt    HigrHost   Andes.     Hv  K.  A.  FitzGibild. 

With  44  Illustnition*,  14  of  which' nrv  i')iotograTur«ft,  and  a 

LftrK«  Map.     R<tyat  Sru.  Wl,  ueL 
Abo  a  ttnuai  Editloa  oa  Uandauda  Paper,  limited  to  JW 

Coptot,  4to,  ^  Sa> 
Tbrouch    Aftla.      Bv    Svrv   Hediit.     With  300 

IlluBtrmtloDiifn^in  l* hot. >tt nil >h(i  »ntl  Sketcheihy  Uit- vVuthor. 
aiitlsMaiir  Hm'oikI  Rii«t  (liiu«i>cr  Edition  tti  li}  P'irtuliihtly 
I'arto  at  1».  eich  net ;  or  iu  "J  vols.,  ruyal  8fo.  -.'W.  n^t. 

Th«  Caroline  Islands.     By  F.  w.  CBuiHTiAir. 

With  many  lliu8tnitkns  aud  Map*.  Large  crown  uvo. 
Vis  (hI.  not. 

A   new  RIdo  to  Khiva*    By  R.  L.  Jifvkbsov. 

lUiutratvd.    Crown  t*vo.  t>e. 

POETRY. 

KnKliah  Lyrlca.  Selected  imdArranf^od  by  W.  E. 
UESLEV.  Seowid  anil  Cliojur  Edition.  Poal).  8»o, 
•i*.  ChI.  ;  leather.  Jj.  «ii.  net. 

Lyra  Frlvola.  By  A.  D.  Godlxt,  M.A.,  Felloir  of 
Magdalcu  lulleee.  Ojfiinl.    Pott  8to.  it.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

General  Eilitor— EDWARD  DCAVDEN,  LittU. 
Menrd.  METliUCN  have  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  Shake- 
Rlieare  in  siti^li-  Plays.    Each  Play  will  bu  Edited  with  a 
(dll  lutriKluctlou.  Textual  Notee,  and  a  Coinmeutary  at  the 
loot  of  the  page. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  WILL  BE- 
Hatnlet.     Edited   by  Hdwabc   Dowdbh.     Demy 
tivo,  3a.  6d. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Arrangetl  and  Kclit^d.  with  Notes,  b/  SIDNEY  OOLVIN. 
Deujy  Svo,  '2  vols  ,  i;5e,  net. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett 

MILLAIS.  President  of  tlie  Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son. 
J.G.  MILLAIS.  With  nearly  .'iUJ  tllustratlous,  ot  which 
Dare  in  I'tiotognivurc.     2  vols.,  loyal  8vo,  'J'2a.  n«t. 

An  Kdition  limited  to  liH)  C'opiea  win  jilso  t)e  printed. 
Tois  will  contain  'i2  of  Millaig's  gieat  paintings  reproduced 
ia  I'6ot(»grdvure.  with  a  case  containing  an  extra  set  of 
these  Photogravures  pulled  on  India  paper.  The  price  of 
this  Edition  will  be  £4  4s.  net. 
The  Expansion  «»f  Ei^ypt.      A  Political  and 

llistorici!  survey.  By  A.  8ILVA  WHITE.  With  4 
^pecial  Slap*.     Demy  8vo.  Ifis.  net. 

The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow :  a  Biography.    Bv 

8.  BAKINO-GOOLD,  M.A.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
With  Portrait.    Crown  svo.  ya.  Od.  [Rendt/. 

A  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of 

ROME.  By  T.  M.  TAVLuR,  M.A..  Fellow  of  GonviUa  and 
C^us  College,  (.'ambridge.  Senior  Ctiancellor's  MedalliHt  for 
Classios,  Purson  University  Scholar,  &c.,  &o.     Crown  Svo, 

A  Hlfttory  of  the  Church  of  Cyprus.     By 

JOHN  HACKETT.  M.A.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo,  128.  tki.  net. 

Bishop    Latimer.      By    A.   J.    Carlyle,    M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  3i.  t>d.  [Lkadi^Rs  of  Kelioion  Series. 

THEOLOGY. 

Christian  Mysticism.  The  Bampton  Lectures 
fur  1899.  By  W.  R.  INOB,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.    Demy  8vo.  128.  tki,  net. 

An  introduction  to  the  Booics  of  the  BIbie. 
By  W.  a.  BENNETT,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  ADENEY,  M.A. 
t'row  n  8vo.  7».  «d. 

St.  Paui,  the  Maater-Builder.  liy  Walteb 
LOt  K,  IJ.D..  Warden  of  Kuble  Coluge.  Crown  8vo. 
as.  (id.  ll\t:xt  wtxk. 

The  Churchman's  Bible. 

Goiaral  Editor— J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  £.vaininlng  Chiplaiu  to 

the  Bishop  of  .\berdeen. 
Meiars.  METIIUEX  propose  to  iaauc  a  series  of  expositions 
upon  most  ot  the  l.>ooks  of  the  Bible.    The  volumes  will  be 
practical  and  ilevotional  rather  than  critical  iu  pieir  pur- 
pose, and  the  text  of  the  Atiibcrjaed  Vcr»jim  mil  be  ex- 
plaiuetl  in  sections  or  paraiiraphK,  whieb  wilt  corresiiond  as 
lar  as  iHwtible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectiouary. 
The  volumes  will  be  produced  in  a  very  handy  and  taste- 
ful form,  and  may  l>e  obuiiued  iu  cloth  or  leather  l>iudiugs. 
THE  yiRST  VOLUMES  WILL  BE— 
The  Epistle  or  at.  Paui  to  the  Gaiatians. 

K.\plamed  by  A.  W.  ROBINSON,  B.D.,  Vicir  of  AH 
Mallows,  Ballting.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  thl.  net ;  leather, 'Js.  till. 
net. 

Kcci.slastes.  Kvplaincd  by  W.  A.  Stkiiiti, 
M.A.    Fcap.  8fo,  Is.  fid.  net ;  leather.  2a.  «d.  net. 

The  Churchman's  Library. 

Edited  by  J.  II.  BUR^,  B.D. 

The  CnKlish  Prayer-Booki  its  Literary  Work- 
manship. By  J.  UOWDEN,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edill« 
bargh.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Oil.  *, 

The  Library  of  Devotion. 

Pott  8ro,  cloth,  2s.  ;  Icitlier,  2a.  ea.  net. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

A  Serlou*  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Hoiy  Life. 

By  WILLIAM   LAW.     Edite.l,  with  an   Introduction,  by 
C.  BIUO,  U.D,  late  gtuilentofCliiist  Church. 
The  Temple.    By  Giobok  Hesbbet,    Edited,  with 
an  Intii'tluctiou  aud  Notes,  by  £,  C.   ».   (;IBH0N,  h  l> 
Viciir  of  Leeds.  [Readg 

SCIENCE. 
Tho  Scientific  Study  of  Scenery.    By  J.  K. 

-MAKK,  Fellow  of  Hi.  Jolin'H  College,  Cambridgj.  Illus- 
tnit«d.    Cjowii  sto,  6a. 

A  Handbook  of  Nursins*  By  M.  K.  Oxfobd, 
of  Ouy's  Hoftpiial.    Crown  rvo,  as.  f>d. 


CLASSICAL. 

The    Nicomachoan    Ethics   of   Aristotle. 

Kdi»fd,  With  an  Iiitroiluctiou  and  Note*,  by  JOHN 
BL'KNET.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews. 
Dem.v  8vo,  h'>a.  net. 

The  Captivi  of  Plautus.  Edited,  with  nn 
IntTfHluolion,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Coromeat<iry,  by  W.  M. 
LINDSAY,  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo, 
]|)a-«d.Dot. 

Zachariah     of    MItvlens.      Tnint^latcd    into 

Eoglish  by  P.  J.  HAMILTON,  D.D  .and  E.  W.  BROOKS. 
Demy  8ro,  im.  6d.  net.  [BvzA.\Ti:tB  Tkxts. 

SPORT. 
The  Library  of  Sport. 

Tho  Art  and    Practice   of  Hawlcinar.     B.r 

E.  B.  MITCHELL.  Illuslrated  by  (J.  E.  Lxluo,  aud  others, 
uemy  Svo,  Kts.  fid. 

ThoUKht.  on  Huntinc.  By  Piter  Bhcxpokd. 
Edited  by  J.  OTHO  PAIIET,  and  Illustrated  by  G.  II. 
Jalland.    Demy  8vo,  lOs.  fij. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Tho  Bootc  of  the  West.    B.y  S.  BiKiire-Cioui.D, 

With  numerous  lUustratious.  2  vols.  Vol.  L,  liBVON. 
Vol.  II.,  CORNWALL,    crown 8vo,  6s.  each.  [Be^idg. 

Pons  Aslnorum ;  or,  a  Guide  to  Bridge. 

By  A.  HULME  BEAMAN.    Fcap.  8vo,  28.  [Htadn. 

The  Little  Guides. 

Pott  8vo,  cloth,  3s. ;  leather.  38.  6d.  net 

NEW  VOLUME. 

8h  aitespeare's   Country.     Bv  B.  C,  Wucdli, 

F.R.S.,  M.A.    Illustrated  by  E.  il.  New.  IReadi/. 

METHUEN'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

The     Decline    and    Fall    of  the    Roman 

EMPIRE.  By  EDWARD  GIBBUN.  Edited  by  J.  B. 
BUHV,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  Trioity  College.  Dublin.  In 
7  vols.  Demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  Ss.  yd.  each.  Crown  8vo.  fis. 
e  leh.    Vol.  VII. 

The  Diary  of  Thomas  Bllwood.     Edited  by 

G.  C.  CRUMP.  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
La  Commedia  dl   Dante  AliKhierl.    Edited 

by  PAGET  ToYNBEE,  M.A.    Crown  »vo.  6s. 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  GIFT  BOOKS. 

The  Lively  City  of  Ligrg.    Dy  Gelett  Bhroess. 
With  many  lUustratious  by  the  Author.    Smalt  4to,  as.  6d. 
The  Phii  IMay  Album.    I,to,  7s.  ed,  net. 
Ulysses;     or,    De    Roufemont    of    Troy. 

Describedand  Depicted  by  A.  II.  MILNE.  Small  4to. :!s.  fid. 
The    Crock    of    Gold.      Fairy  Stories  told  by 
S   BAKING-GOULD,  and   Illustrated  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Crown  8vo,  fis. 

Tommy  Smith's  Animals  By  Edmuhd 
SEL0U8.    Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.    Fcap.  3vo,  2a.  6d. 

A  Birthday  Boole  With  a  PhotoKraynre  Frontis- 
piece.   Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Practical  Physics.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc.  M.A., 

Professor  of  Miysics  in  the  Durham  College  of  Scienoe. 
Newcaetloon-Tyne.    Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Rd. 
(Uandhooks  oy  Tkciinoi-oov. 

General     Elementary    Science.      By  J.   T. 

DUNN,  D.Sc,  and  V.  A.  MONDEtiLA.  With  many  Illus- 
tratione.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.     [Metiiuen's  Sciesck  Primers. 

The  Metric  System.    By  Lkow  Dklbos.    Crown 

yvo,  2b. 

A   South    African     Arithmeiic.     By  Henuy 

HILL,  B.A.,  Assistaut  Mister  iit  Worcester  School,  Caimj 
Colony.    Crown  Svo,  as.  ihL 

A  Key  to  Stedman's  Easy  Latin  Exercises* 

By  i:  G.  ROTTING,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  tii.  net. 

New    Testament    Qreek.     A  Conrec  for  Be- 

giniiTH.  By  G.  KDHWELIi.  I;.A.  With  a  Preface  by 
WALTKR  lock,  D.I>.,  Warden  ot  Kelde  College.  Crown 
8V0,  r-.i.  lid. 

Examination   Papers  in  English  History. 

By  J.  TAIT  WAKI)LAW,  B.A..  Kintt's  i;oUege,  C*niliridge. 
Crown  Svo,  2i.  t>d.  l8fHoui,  Lxamisatios  Sfhiks. 

A     Qreek     Antholosry-       Selected    by    E.    C. 

JlAUuHANT,  M.A..  I'eiiow  of  Pctorhouso.  "Cambridge, 
aud  A»tiiiitant  Mastei:  at  tSt.  Paul's  .School.  Crown  8vo,  3s  (id. 

[Heady 
Cicero     de     OfRcllis.       Translated   by   G.    B. 
GaUDINEK,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  •a.  (id. 

I  Classical  Thasslatios&. 

The  Novels  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Crown  8va    £ach  Volume,  etoth,  '-ia. ;  leather,  -in.  net. 

With  latroductiona  byaEORaE  GISBIX6,  aud  Notes  by 

F.  0.  KITTO.N. 

Mewrs.  METHUEN  h»ve  in  preparation  an  Edition  of  those 
Novels  which  have  now  passed  out  of  Copyright.  Mr.  George 
Giiising,  whose  cdtioal  study  of  uiokeud  is  both  sympathetic 
anl  acute,  h4.8  writtiiu  an  Introduction  to  each  of  the  books, 
aud  a  very  attrautive  feature  of  this  edition  will  be  the  itlus- 
tr&tiona  of  the  old  hout;cb,  inns,  and  buildings  which  Dickenn 
d Lscrtbcd,  and  which  have  now  in  many  instances  disappeared 
under  the  touch  of  modern  civilisatiou.  Another  valuable 
feature  will  be  a  serleii  of  topographical  and  general  notes  to 
each  book  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kittou.  The  books  will  be  produced 
uith  the  greatest  carta  as  to  printing,  pat>er,  aud  binuiug. 
THE  FIRST  VOLUMES  WILL  BE- 

Tho  Pickwick  Papers.     With  TUustrationa  by 

E.  II.  New.    -J  vols. 

Nicholas  Nfcklcby.    With  Illustratious  by  E.  J. 

Williams,     i  vo.H. 

Bleak    House.     With  Illastra'iotui   by  Beatrice 

Aleck.    X  vols. 


EDUCATIONAL-t^o«e/«w('rf). 
The  Little  Library. 

Pott  Svo,  each  volame.  cloth,  is.  ti  J.  net ;  leather,  2i.  6d.  net. 
Messrs.  METHU£N  intend  to  produce  a  serl«s  of  small  books 
under  the  alMive  title,  contatning  some  of  the  famous  books  in 
English  and  other  literatures,  in  the  domains  of  fioMon, 
l>oetry,  and  belles  lettres.  The  seriei  will  also  AontainBereral 
volumes  of  seleetlons  in  prose  and  verae.     The  books  will  be 

{  edited  with  the  most  symnatbetio  and  scboUrly  eare.  Each 
one  will  oanluln  an  Intrmluction  which  will  give  (I)  a  Ibort 
bii)graphy  of  the  nuthor;  \2)  a  critical  estimate  of  iha  biMk. 
Wheie  they  are  nwe^KHry,  tdiirt  notes  will  be  added  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  page.  The  Little  Library  will  nltlmately  oontaln 
complete  set*  of  the  novels  of  W.  M.  'f  hackersy,  J  aoe  Auiten, 
the  sisters  Bronte,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  others.  It  will  also  con- 
tain the  best  work  of  many  other  novelists  whose  names  are 
household  words.    Each  book  will  have  a  portrait  orfronlft- 

I  piece  in  photogravure,  and  the  volumes  will  be  produced 
with  great  care  in  a  style  uniform  with  thu  of  "  The  Litoary 
of  Devotion." 

THE  FIRST  VOLUMES  WILL  KE- 
A    Little    Book  of    KnffMsh    Lyrics.     With 

Notes. 
Pride  and  PreJudioe>    By  Javk  A.i;8tik.    With 

ai?  Introduction  and  Notw  by  E.  V.  LUCAS.    -•  vols. 

Vanity    Fair.     By  W.  M.  THACKSu.iT.     With  au 

Introduction  by  S  GWVNN.    3  vols. 

Pendennis.      By  W.  M.  Thackkuiv.     With  an 

Introduction  by  H.  GWYNN.    3  vols. 

Eothen.  By  A,  W.  Kiholaki.  With  au  Intro- 
duction a:id  Notes. 

Cranford.  By  Mrs.  Gaskbll.  With  nn  Intro- 
duction aud  Notes  by  E.  V.  LUCAtj. 

The   lnferr«o  of  Dante.     Tranelated  by  H.  F. 

CARY.      With   an   Introdaction  and   Notes    by  PAGET 

TOYNBEE. 
John  Halifax,  Gentleman.     By  Mr».  Cuaik. 

With  an  Introduction  by  ANMB  MATHJ^SON.    2  vols. 

Tho  Early  Poems  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tonny- 

SON.    Eiited  by  J.  C.  COLLINS,  M.A. 

The  Princess*  By  Alfred,  Lord  TBXN\dov. 
Edited  by  ELIZABETH  WORDSWORTH. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfb-*d,  Loicd 

TENNYSON.     Edited  by  ELIZABETH  WORDSWORTH. 

In    Memoriam.     By  Alfbed,  Lobo  Tbjiktsox. 

Edited  by  ri.  C.  BEECHING.  M.A. 

A  Little  Book  of  Scottish  Lyrics.    Arranged 

andEdittdbyT.  F.  HENDERSON. 

FICTION. 

The  Kinc's  Mirror.    By  AirTHOirx  Hope.    Crown 

8V0,  tis.  I  Read;/. 

The    Crown    of     Life.      By   Gborge   Gisaiirs, 

Author  of  "  Demos,"  '*  The  Town  Traveller,"  4c.     Cruwu 
Svo,  (is. 

The  Strong  Arm.     By  Eobebt  Babb.     Grown 

8vo,  6s. 

To     London     Town.      By   Arthur    Morrisoit, 

Author  of  "  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  "  A  Child  of  the  Jago," 
&c.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  IReadjf. 

One  Hour  and  the  Next.    By  the  DucaKss  ov 

SUTHERLAND.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Siren     City.      By  Bbitjahix    Swirr,    Author    uC 

"Nancy  Noon."    Crown  Svo,  Os.  IReady. 

Veng^eance  is  Mine.  By  Avurkw  Balfour, 
Auihor  of  **  By  Stroke  of  Sword."  Illustrated.  Crowu 
Hvo,  tii. 

Pabo  the  Priest.  By  S.  Barhtg-Gould,  Author 
of  "MeliaJali,"  &c.    lllustniteil     Crown  Svo,  tfj. 

Giles    Insilby.     hy  W.  E.  NoRBt^;.     Illostratca. 

Crown  Svo,  6s 

The    Path    of   a    Star.      By   Saba   jEnivBirB 

Di'scAN,  Author  of    *' .\    Voyage  of  Cons'tlation."      Illue- 
trated.    Crown  svo,  (Ss.  [Rwdy. 

The  Human  Boy<  By  Edbn  I'silpotis,  Author 
of  "ChtltUvu  of  the  Slist."    With  a  Frontispiece.     Crowu 

Svo,  63. 

The  Human  Interest.  By  Viot.Et  Huvt, 
Author  of  •'  A  Ui\nl  Woman."  &c.    Crown  Svo,  (is. 


An     Enfflishman. 

Crowu  Svo,  m. 


By    Mar^    L,    PBNnEKBO. 


A   Qentleman    Player.     By  R.   N.    Stephens, 

Author  of  "An  Enemy  to  the  King."    Crowu  svo,  «<s. 

[HMdff. 

Daniel  Whyte.  By  A.  J.  Dawson,  Author  of 
"  BisuiilUh."    Crown  Svo,  lis. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  Novels  of 
Marie  Corelli. 

This  New  Edition  is  iu  a  more  ooDVeaieut  form  tliati  tlte 
Library  Kditioa,  and  is  issued  iu  a  new  and  eiiecially 
designed  cover. 

In  crown  Avo,  clotli.  <»s. ;  'eatlier,  6s.  net. 

A  Romance  of  Two  World.. 

Vendetta. 

Thelma, 

Ardath:  the  Story  of  a  Dead  Self. 

The  Soul  of  Lilith. 

Wormwood. 

Barabbaa:  a  Dream  of  the  World's 
TUAGKUY. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan, 
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One  result  of  the  shameful  verdict  of  the  Bennes  court- 
martial  has  been  to  postpone  the  publication  of  Dreyfus 
literature.  Had  an  acquittal  been  pronounced  we  might 
already,  or  within  a  very  few  days,  have  been  in  possession 
of  several  histories  of  the  affaire.  But,  as  it  is,  these 
books  will  be  held  over  until  some  kind  of  finish  has  been 
reached.  For  really  lucid  and  orderly  accounts  of  the 
whole  matter  there  will  be  a  great  sale.  Meanwhile  the 
Graphic  has  issued  an  excellent  illustrated  supplement 
carrying  the  affaire  to  date. 


While  awaiting  either  for  removal  to  his  permanent 
prison  or  for  the  nullification  of  his  monstrous  sentence, 
Captain  Dreyfus  has  resorted  to  novel-reading.  The 
regulations  permit  him  aU  novels  he  may  want,  except 
those  published  within  the  past  four  years — a  confession 
of  the  possible  power  of  the  despised  "  intellectual,"  or 
literary  party. 

It  has  been  gravely  stated  by  a  contemporary  that  the 
decision  of  the  Eennes  court-martial  will  not  affect 
seriously  the  sale  of  French  novels  in  this  country.  No 
one  would  expect  it  to.  English  feeling  may  carry  us  very 
far — too  far,  probably — but  it  would  never  interfere  with 
our  enjoyment  of  the  writings  of,  say,  M.  Anatole  France. 
We  should  as  soon  think  of  condemning  oui  unhappy 
neighbours  by  giving  up  French  mustard  or  plaster  of 
Paris. 


Last  week  we  hinted  at  another  publishing  venture  in 
connexion  with  one  of  the  more  conservative  daily  papers. 
We  may  now  state  that  the  paper  is  the  Standard,  and  the 
work  to  be  circulated  under  its  auspices  is  an  anthology  of 
English  prose  and  verse  in  several  volumes,  edited  by  Dr. 
Gamett.  The  Guardian,  another  paper  which  adopts  new 
mercantile  ideas  but  slowly,  is  about  to  offer  its  readers 
special  facilities  for  acquiring  Tissot's  Zi/e  of  Christ. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
condition  of  health  may  now  be  considered  less  serious. 
For  a  long  time  the  doctors  were  unable  to  discover  from 
what  cause  their  patient  suffered  such  intense  pain ;  but 
the  seat  of  the  disease  has  now  been  located,  and  it  is 
probable  that  improvement  may  henceforward  be  steady. 

The  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  has  just  changed 
hands,  passing  from  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page  to  Prof.  Bliss 
Perry.  Mr.  Page,  who  has  edited  the  magazine  since 
1896,  has  gone  over  to  the  new  firm  of  Harper  Brothers, 
Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co.,  where  he  will  have  charge  of 
the  great  encyclopfedia  that  they  are  projecting.  Prof. 
Bliss  Perry,  his  successor,  has  been  Holmes  Prof essor  of 
English  Literature  at  Princeton  since  1 893.  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  is  now  as  interesting  as  ever  it  was. 

Theke  is  every  sign  that  Harpers'  Magazine,  good  though 
it  is  and  has  always  been,  will  benefit  by  the  amalgama- 


tion of  its  proprietors'  firm  with  that  of  Messrs.  Doubleday, 
McClure  &  Co.  A  general  toning  up  of  the  concerns  of 
the  two  houses  seems  to  be  in  progress,  and  the  readers 
of  Harpers'  will  not  suffer.  Among  the  editor's  arrange- 
ments are  monthly  articles  by  Mr.  Kipling,  to  be  entitled 
"  A  Winter  Note  Book,"  and  serials  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  and  Mr.  I.  Zangwill.  In  America  the  price  of 
the  magazine  has  been  reduced  to  twenty-five  cents. 


The  publishing  business  of  Mr.  James  Bowden  has,  we 
are  informed,  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  Harper  Brothers, 
Doubleday,  McClure  &  Co. 


Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  an  article, 
reprinted  from  an  American  magazine,  on  Ibsen.  The 
portrait,  which  we  .'print  below,  from  the  same  periodical, 


IBSEN  AT  THE  AOE  OF  FORTY. 


represents  Ibsen  at  the  age  of  forty,  and  is   very  little 
known. 


This  week  the  autumn  publishing  season  has  begun. 
The  stream  is  but  a  thin  one  at  present,  yet  it  will  be  a 
tremendous  river  shortly.  The  end  of  October  will  see  its 
high  tide.  Eeaders  of  the  Times,  by  the  way,  might 
imagine  that  the  busy  season  was  with  us  now,  from  the 
long  articles  on  "  Books  of  the  Week  "  which  have  been 
appearing  of  late  every  other  day. 
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LoiD  Archibald  Campbell's  Qight-lined  inscription  for 
the  William  Black  memorial  beacon  runs  thu3  : 

We  fain  would  let  thy  memory  dwell 

Where  rush  the  tidewaves  of  the  sea, 
Where  storms  will  moan  or  calms  will  tell 

To  all  the  world  our  love  for  thee, 
Whom  all  men  loved  in  this  old  land, 

Aud  all  men  loved  across  the  sea. 
We  well  may  clasp  our  brethren's  hand, 

And  light  the  Beacon  light  for  thee. 


Mb.  David  Bryce,  of  Glasgow,  sends  us  a  penny  edition 
of  Cruikshank's  famous  Progreu  of  Mr.  Lambkin  {Gent^, 
Cruiksbank  for  a  penny  being  another  concession  to  the 
democratic  bookbuyer.  To  what  extent  the  humours  of 
this  brochure  will  appeal  to  this  generation  we  cannot  say, 
but  nothing  has  changed  except  the  fashions.  Lambkins 
we  still  have  among  us— half  the  fun  of  several  weekly 
London  papers  is  extracted  from  their  misadventures— and 
Lambkins  we  shall  have  always.  Priessnitz  has  gone, 
frilled  waistcoats  have  gone,  the  corps  de  ballet  is  no  longer 
what  it  was,  the  glory  has  departed  from  the  Hummums, 
but  human  nature  is  stationary,  and  Cruikshank's 
pictures  are  still  funny.  Mr.  Lambkin  standing  before  the 
fire  at  the  Mausoleum  Club  is  masterly.  The  letterpress  is 
more  antiquated.  How  quaint  is  this :  "  Mr.  Lambkin 
goes  to  a  Masquerade  as  Don  Giovanni,  which  character 
he  supports  to  perfection.  He  falls  into  the  company  of 
certain  Shepherdesses,  who  show  the  native  simplicity  of 
their  Arcadian  manners  by  drinking  porter  out  of  quart 
pewter  mugs.  They  are  delighted  with  the  Don,  who  adds 
to  the  porter  a  quantity  of  Champagne,  which  they  drink 
with  the  same  degree  of  easy  elegance  as  they  do  the 
Beer." 


In  our  correspondence  will  be  found  two  more  letters  on 
the  subject  of  children's  books.  Next  week  we  shall 
probably  sum  up  the  matter  by  giving  a  consensus  of  the 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed.  Meanwhile,  we  may 
quote  again  Dr.  Johnson's  sentiments :  "  I  would  put  a 
child  into  a  library  where  no  unfit  books  are,  and  let  him 
read  at  his  choice.  A  child  should  not  be  discouraged 
from  reading  anything  which  he  takes  a  liking  to  because 
it  is  above  his  reach.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  child  will 
soon  find  out  and  desist ;  if  not,  he  of  course  gains  the 
instruction,  which  is  so  much  the  more  likely  to  come 
from  the  inclination  with  which  he  takes  up  the  study." 
But  there  are,  of  course,  dangers  attending  this  practice. 


Concerning  the  remark  of  a  recent  lady  correspondent 
to  the  Academy,  that  Shakespeare's  Poems  were  among 
her  favourite  reading  as  a  child,  a  commentator  thus 
rhymes  in  Punch  : 

Tell  me,  Lady— break  it  gently— 
When  but  five,  were  you  intently 

Letting  Ibsen  brain -bewilder  '( 
In  mit  DolVs  House  finding  pleasures, 
iSuubbing  Jack's  constructive  measures 

For  an  abler  Master  Baihler. 

Were  you,  as  an  infant,  yielding 
To  the  fuU-blown  charms  of  Yielding  ? 
And  when  you  were  carried  bed-ward, 

glEHNABO  Shaw's  views  notwithstanding), 
id  you  spout  upon  the  landing 
From  a  certain  Lear — not  Edwaed  ? 

Did  you — please  excuse  suggestion — 
Write  upon  the  Sonnet  Question  ? 

Nay,  I  ask  it  not  in  malice ! 
I,  alas,  could  only  glory 
In  some  foolish  Eastern  story. 

Or  the  Wonderland  of  Alice. 


of  two  tiny  volumes  of  meditative  and  often  beautiful  little 
poems  or  versicles.  Father  Tabb  has  now  written  a  book 
of  Child  Verse,  which  will  be  published  this  autumn. 

Thb  cult  of  the  garden,  at  any  rate  in  literature,  seems 
to  be  on  the  increase.  The  past  two  or  three  years  have 
seen  some  notable  gardening  books,  particularly,  perhaps. 
Miss  Jekyll's  Wood  and  Garden  and  Pot-Pourri  from  a 
Surrey  Garden  by  Mrs.  Earle  ;  and  now,  as  the  first  of  the 
"  Country  Life  Ijibrary,"  comes  the  opening  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive horticultural  and  arboricultural  work,  entitled 
The  Century  Hook  of  Gardening.  Therein  are  reproduced 
some  of  the  brilliant  photographs  of  old  English  gardens 
for  which  Country  Life  is  famous,  and  among  the  con- 
tributors are  Mrs.  Earle  and  a  number  of  well-known 
specialists.  The  book,  which  will  be  complete  in  twenty- 
six  weekly  parts,  is  published  by  George  Newnes,  Ltd. 
In  scope — judging  from  Part  I. — it  is,  perhaps,  over- 
ambitious,  since  the  small  householder  who  really  needs 
advice  is  somewhat  crowded  out  in  favour  of  the  owner  of 
beautiful  and  imposing  pleasaunces,  who,  as  a  rule,  leaves 
everything  to  his  head  gardener ;  but  perhaps  this  fault 
will  be  remedied  later. 


The  ranks  of  those  who  make  books  for  children  are  to 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  Father  Tabb,  the  author 


In  a  sturdy,  stout  little  bock  at  half-a-crown,  bound  in 
blue  boards  with  a  canvas  back,  may  be  found  a  reprint  of 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Essays,  which,  with  a  preface  by 
William  Morris,  were  first  published  in  1893.  The  whole 
makes  a  complete  guide  to  the  higher  upholstery  and 
decoration.  Among  the  essays  is  that  on  printing,  by  Mr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Emery  Walker,  one  or  two  points  of  which 
have,  we  fear,  been  neglected  by  the  printers  of  the  book 
before  us.  "Elvers,"  for  example,  we  find  again  and 
again.  This  is,  of  course,  only  to  admit  once  more  that 
many  of  the  counsels  of  these  essayists  are  counsels  of 
perfection.  Morris's  views  on  the  formation  of  the  page 
may  still  be  new  to  many  readers : 

The  position  of  the  page  on  the  paper  should  be  con- 
sidered if  the  book  is  to  have  a  satisfactory  look.  Here 
once  more  the  almost  invariable  modern  practice  is  in 
opposition  to  a  natural  sense  of  proportion.  From  the 
time  when  books  first  took  their  present  shape  tiU  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  indeed  later,  the  page  so  lay 
on  the  paper  that  there  was  more  apace  allowed  to  the 
bottom  and  fore  margin  than  to  the  top  and  back  of  the 
paper,  the  unit  of  the  book  being  looked  on  as  the  two 
pages  forming  an  opening.  The  modern  printer,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  evidence  given  by  his  own  eyes,  considers  the 
single  page  as  the  unit,  and  prints  the  page  in  the  middle 
of  his  paper — only  nominally  so,  however,  in  many  cases, 
since  when  he  uses  a  headline  he  counts  that  in,  the  result 
as  measured  by  the  eye  being  that  the  lower  margin  is  less 
than  the  top  one,  and  that  the  whole  opening  has  an  up- 
side-down look  vertically,  and  that  laterally  the  page  looks 
as  if  it  were  being  driven  off  the  paper. 

It  was  a  "gorging  Lord  Mayor's  Show  of  volumes" 
that  Mr.  Bofiin,  the  night  the  "friendly  move"  was  in- 
augurated, in  Our  Mutual  Friend,  brought  to  the  Bower  to 
bo  explored  by  his  literary  man.  He  meant  gorgeous, 
explains  Dickens,  but  was  probably  misled  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  It  looks  rather  cheap,  but  (writes  a 
correspondent)  Dickens  is  pretty  often  justified  by  facts. 
Thus,  outside  Canning  Town  Station,  the  other  night, 
there  was  to  be  heard  an  orator  declaiming  against  the 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  great  shipowners  upon  the  sailor- 
man.  It  is  quite  easy  to  guess  the  British  institution  by 
vague  association  with  which  the  familiar  "jobbery  and 
chicanery"  was  changed,  in  the  orator's  mouth,  into 
"jobbery  and  chicancery." 

By  the  middle  of  next  month  the  committee  formed  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  to  complete  Hodgson's  History  of 
Northumberhnd  will  issue  their  fifth  volume,  edited  by  Mr. 
J.  Crawford  Hodgson,  F.S.A.     The  volume  deals  with 
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"Warkworth  and  Shilbottle,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  famous  angling  river,  the  Coquet.  Over  the  greater 
part  of  this  territory  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
president  of  the  committee,  is  lord,  and  the  volume  is 
enriched  by  documents  from  the  ducal  muniments,  and 
plans  and  plates  provided  at  his  Grace's  expense.  Three 
members  of  the  committee  have  written  on  special  subjects 
— Canon  GreenweU,  of  Durham,  on  the  Coquet,  and  "Wark- 
•worth  Church ;  Mr.  Cadwallader  J.  Bates  on  Warkworth 
Castle;  and  Mr.  E.  0.  Heslop  on  the  local  dialect. 
Chapters  on  agriculture  are  contributed  by  Prof.  Somer- 
viUe,  and  on  geology  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Garwood,  University 
Extension  Lecturer  at  Harrow. 


Mb.  Eichaed  Habding  Davis's  new  volume,  to  be  called 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn^  may  be  expected  this  month.  It 
will  be  a  collection  of  short  stories,  both  of  war  and  peace. 
The  title  story  is  of  peace  and  love  and  Bohemian  life  in 
London.  The  others  include  "The  Last  Eide  Together," 
"On  the  Fever  Ship,"  " The  Man  with  One  Talent,"  and 
"The  Vagrant."  The  book  will,  we  hope,  be  dedicated 
to  Jaggers,  the  boy  messenger,  whose  fame  Mr.  Davis 
made,  and  who  did  what  he  could  for  Mr.  Davis's  in 
return. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  has  made  arrangements  to  prin 
a  series  of  articles  on  topics  of  the  day  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Dunne   and  the   mouth   of   Mr.    Dooley.     The   first   wiU 
appear  on  Monday  next. 


According  to  an  American  paper,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
is  the  Poet  Laureate,  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling  the  Poet 
Litigant. 


Bibliographical. 

If  Mr.  Charles  Hiatt  contrives  to  import  into  his  Henry 
Irving :  a  Record  and  a  Review,  any  notable  elements  of 
novelty  he  wiU  deserve  g^eat  credit,  for  the  ground  he 
proposes  to  cover  has  been  often  tilled.  I  fancy  that  the 
first  book  that  dealt  with  Sir  Henry's  career  was  Mr. 
Austin  Brereton's  Henry  Irring :  a  Biographical  Sketch, 
published  in  1883.  This  was  at  once  elaborate  and 
accurate,  and  was  illustrated  freely  and  well.  Then  came, 
in  1884,  after  the  actor's  first  American  tour,  Mr.  Frederic 
Daly's  Henry  Irving  in  England  and  America,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Hatton's  Henry  Irving's  Impressions  of  America, 
Narrated  in  a  Series  of  Sketches,  Chronicles,  and  Conversa- 
tions. It  is  understood  that  "Frederic  Daly"  was  a 
nom-de-guerre  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  who,  I  believe,  was  at  one 
time  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry.  Mr.  Hatton's  book 
was,  in  the  main,  a  clever  essay  in  superior  interviewing. 
It  was  followed,  in  1 893,  by  Henry  Irving :  Twenty  Years 
at  the  Lyceum — the  work  of  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  who 
issued  a  second  edition  of  it,  with  an  additional  chapter, 
in  1895. 

The  last  named  year  also  saw  the  publication  of  a 
brochure  by  Mr.  Walter  Calvert,  called  Souvenir  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  and  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  knighthood 
which  had  just  been  conferred  upon  the  actor.  Naturally 
there  is  a  memoir  of  Sir  Henry  in  Mr.  Goddard's  Players 
of  the  Period,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  books  or  booklets 
dealing  with  the  contemporary  stage.  There  are  glimpses 
of  Sir  Henry's  personality  in  Mr.  William  Winter's  Grey 
Bays  and  Gold;  and  need  I  say  what  a  wealth  of  bio- 
graphical detail  there  is  in  the  various  interviews  to  which 
Sir  Henry  has  been  subjected,  as  well  as  in  the  lectures 
and  speeches  he  has  delivered,  and  in  the  magazine 
articles  he  has  written?  Verily  Mr.  Hiatt  will  have  to 
select,  rather  than  collect,  the  material  for  his  "  Eecord 
and  Eeview." 


Among  forthcoming  publications,  it  is  said,  will  be  a 
little  volume  of  Reminiscences  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  Others,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 
Will  these  be  identical  with  the  Reminiscences  which  Mrs. 
Linton  contributed  some  time  ago  to  one  of  the  magazines  ? 
Because,  if  so,  the  volume  will  be  little  indeed.  Let  us 
hope  that  something  more  extensive  is  in  store  for  us.  In 
the  later  years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Linton  did  a  good  deal  of 
signed  journalism.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  reprint  some  of  the  best  of  her  effusions  ?  One  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  her  later  performances  was  the  study  of 
George  Eliot  which  she  contributed  to  Women  Novelists  of 
Queen  Victoria's  Reign  (Kurst  &  Blackett)  in  1897.  That, 
and  the  study  of  the  Bronte  Sisters  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
wrote  for  the  same  volume,  might  well  be  reprinted,  and 
issued  in  a  cheap  form.  Many  people,  I  am  sure,  would 
like  to  possess  them,  for  both  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  to  write  the 
biographical  and  critical  introduction  to  the  de  luxe 
edition  of  Mark  Twain's  works  may  puzzle  some  people, 
but  it  is  easy  to  understand.  Though  he  takes,  with  us, 
no  very  high  position  as  a  critic,  Mr.  Matthews  is  very 
well  known  to  English  as  well  as  to  American  readers, 
especially  as  a  writer  of  short  stories  and  as  a  commentator 
on  the  drama.  Then,  his  Pen  and  Ink  Papers  were  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1888,  his  Books  and  Playbooks  in  1895  ; 
while  among  other  volumes  of  his  circulated  in  this 
country  are  his  Americanisms  and  Briticisms,  his  Aspects  of 
Fiction,  and  Other  Ventures  in  Criticism,  his  Bookbindings 
Old  and  New,  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American 
Literature.  He  writes  a  pleasant  style,  and,  altogether, 
may  be  expected  to  "introduce"  Mark  Twain  to  us  in 
agreeable  fashion. 

The  promised  book  on  the  mediiBval  legends  concerning 
Virgil  as  necromancer  will  be  welcome,  for,  so  far  as  my 
reading  goes,  the  subject  has  not  yet  had  very  fuU  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  any  English  writer.  Most  people 
have  heard  of  the  "  treatise,"  published  in  English  some- 
time in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  professed  to  recount 
The  Lyfe  of  Virgil,  and  his  Death,  and  many  other  Marvayles 
that  he  did  in  his  Lyfetyme  by  Witchcrafle  and  Nycromaney 
through  the  Develles  of  Hell.  This  was  reprinted  in  1812, 
and  again  by  W.  J.  Thorns  in  his  Early  Prose  Romances. 
Then,  in  1893,  we  had  The  Wonderful  History  of  Virgilius 
the  Sorcerer  of  Rome,  Englished  for  the  First  Time.  A  popular 
volume  on  the  general  subject  should  "  take." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  has  been  quoting  from  the  latest 
Canadian  poet,  Mr.  Madison  Cawein,  a  stanza  in  which 
occurs  the  phrase  "  bird-haunted  garden."  Is  this  not  a 
little  too  suggestive  of  the  ' '  wet,  bird-haunted  English 
lawn  "  of  a  much  greater  poet  ? 

With  reference  to  two  letters  in  last  week's  Academy, 
I  note  Mr.  T.  B.  Smart's  suggestion  that  I  should  add  to 
the  information  I  gave  about  Matthew  Arnold's  "Old 
Playgoer"  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  May  I 
suggest  that  Mr.  Smart,  as  Mr.  Arnold's  bibliograj)her, 
might  himself  very  well  look  up  the  files  of  the  Gazette, 
and  print  the  resUlt  as  an  appendix  to  his  volume  ? 
Glancing  through  the  Bibliography  he  compiled,  I  can  see 
no  entry  concerning  any  of  the  "  Old  Playgoer"  jjapers, 
though  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  at  the  time  of  their 
publication  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  their  author.  I  see,  by 
the  way,  that  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  has  just  been  quoting  in 
an  evening  paper  from  some  comments  which  the  "Old 
Playgoer  "  made  in  the  Gazette  upon  "  Forget-Me-Not " 
and  Miss  Genevieve  Ward. 

As  for  Mr.  Edwardes-Jones's  communication,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  I  never  described  the  "  Great  Artists  " 
series  as  "published"  in  the  early  nineties.  I  said  they 
"  appeared  not  later  than  "  the  early  nineties,  by  which  I 
meant  tliat  the  last  of  them  had  been  g^ven  to  the  world 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date — -a  good  reason,  as  I 
thought,  and  think,  for  not  starting  now  a  series  on  the 
same  subject.  The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

A  Change  of  Air. 

Liquid  Air  and  the  Liqiuf action  of  Gates.     By  T.  O'Conor 
iSloane,  Ph.D.     (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.) 

De.  Sloane's  book,  to  quote  the  rest  of  its  title,  covers  the 
"  Theory,  History,  Biography,  Practical  Applications,  and 
Manufacture  "  of  the  substances  with  which  it  deals,  and 
is  a  truly  fascinating  monograph  on  a  fascinating  sulsject. 
Not  that  he  writes  well ;  his  style  is  much  to  seek,  "sugges- 
tions" are  "suggestive,"  and  so  forth:  but  he  is  clear, 
concise,  and  has  his  subject  well  in  hand.  The  reader 
who  has  laid  down  the  book  feels  that  he  really  has — 
perhaps  for  the  first  time — a  solid  and  well-rounded  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

And  what  a  subject  it  is!  The  whole  popular  concep- 
tion, not  merely  of  air,  but  of  the  nature  and  relations  of 
the  terrestrial  world,  is  scattered  to  the  four  winds  by  a 
perusal  of  this  book.  "  Airy  nothing,"  "insubstantial  as 
air,"  "  invisible  as  air,"  and  a  host  of  colloquial  expressions 
become  utter  misnomers;  the  ground  is  cut  from  under 
them.  Air,  indeed,  has  been  "  liquid  "  in  the  poets  from 
time  immemorial ;  but  what  was  with  them  a  metaphorical 
adjective  is  now  matter  of  literal  speech.  To  the  question 
of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh:  "Who  hath  gathered  the 
wind  in  his  fists?"  the  modern  scientist  may  answer 
"  Even  I."  And  if  the  latent  force  of  the  new  discovery 
should  be  successfully  applied  to  motion,  sailors  may  yet 
traffic  in  winds,  or  their  equivalent,  without  charge  of 
witchcraft.  Air  is  tinned  and  forwarded  by  rail ;  it  may 
be  delivered  at  your  door  with  the  morning's  milk,  though 
it  were  a  harder  matter  to  say  what  one  should  make  of  it. 
Here  is  the  force  of  the  snowstorm  bound  and  sealed  like 
the  Arabian  genie  by  that  new  Solomon,  Mr.  Tripler. 

If  hell  consist  (and  we  have  Dante's  word  for  it)  in 
"  fierce  heat  and  in  ice,"  then  you  can  to  a  partial  extent 
have  a  little  heU  of  your  own  by  entering  M.  Pictet's  cold 
well,  where  you  stand  up  to  your  neck  in  Arctic  chill,  like 
the  spirits  in  the  great  Florentine's  Malebolge.  Winter  is 
for  merchandise ;  and  during  the  present  sultry  weather 
M.  Pictet  might  have  done  worse  than  bring  it  to  London. 
Why  go  to  the  North  Pole  when  you  can  have  all  the 
essentials  at  reasonable  prices  in  Europe,  without  blubber, 
bears,  and  the  chance  of  being  cracked  like  an  egg  by  ice- 
floes ?  With  a  little  development  you  need  not  despair  of 
having  the  North  in  your  own  back  parlour,  if  you  are  of 
Falstaffian  habit  of  body.  Were  Mr.  Henley  to  rewrite 
his  ballade  of  i-ool  thoughts,  he  would  certainly  include 
this  book  among  them.  Hoar  frost  clinging  round  flasks 
by  the  mere  cold  of  the  liquid  air  inside  them — think  of  it 
in  the  sweltering  stone  jug  of  Oxford-street  or  Fleet-street ! 

This  is  sport,  fancy  ;  but  in  very  serious  ways  the  trend 
of  recent  science,  as  exhibited  by  Dr.  Sloane,  revolutionises 
our  physical  conceptions.  Science  draws  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  ancient  philosophy  of  nature,  never  lacking  occa- 
sional firm  adherents  from  Berkeley  downwards  ;  according 
to  which  the  universe  is  a  vast  Chinese  box  or  nest  of 
boxes — not,  however,  mechanical  and  lifeless,  but  develop- 
ing into  and  out  from  each  other  in  a  vast  ascending  and 
descending  series.  So  the  old  Egyptians  symbolised  the 
universe  by  an  onion,  with  its  swathe  within  swathe. 
Thus,  too,  modern  science  is  learning  and  teaching  that 
there  is  no  hard-and-fast  division  between  the  seeming — 
distinct  substances  which  build  up  our  mundane  environ- 
ment. Vapour  must  disappear  and  be  recognised  as  one 
with  gas.  The  invisible  clouds  of  the  dew  are  no  less  gas 
than  hydrogen  itself.  Nor  when  we  have  thus  simplified 
our  division  into  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  do  we  reach 
finality.  For  all  three  pass  into  one  another,  and  are  none 
of  them  irreducible;  solids,  liquids,  or  gases  are  mere 
states  of  substance,  depending  for  their  existence  on 
temperature  and  pressure.  Alter  these  conditions  and  you 
alter  the  state  ;  solid  becomes  liquid,  liquid  solid ;  fluid  a 


gas,  gas  a  fluid.  Under  pressure  metals  infiltrate  each 
other  like  semi-fluids  ;  though  they  be  in  no  way  reduced 
to  fluid,  though  their  metallic  and  immobile-seeming  con- 
sistence be  unaffected. 

At  a  certain  heat  and  pressure,  again,  solid  elements 
become  liquids,  and  the  liquids  in  their  turn  gases.  With 
a  sufficient  reduction  of  heat  and  applie^ation  of  pressure 
gases  vice-vend  are  transformed  to  liquids,  and  thence 
to  solids.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  made  as  water — expose  it 
to  the  air  and  the  released  fluid  falls  in  snowy  mass.  Our 
world  maintains  that  form  by  which  we  know  it  through 
the  bonds  of  temperature  and  pressure ;  release  or  affirm 
those  bonds  and  that  apparently  inevitable  form  would 
give  place  to  a  wholesale,  an  inconceivable,  transforma- 
tion scene.  The  communication  doors  of  nature  have 
been  set  ajar  by  late  discoveries,  until  to  the  unaccustomed 
lay  mind  it  seems  as  if  her  partition  walls  were  over- 
thrown or  falling  ;  as  if  the  solid  earth  itself  were  loosen- 
ing beneath  the  footsteps  of  hurrying  research. 

It  seems  so,  because  the  crowning  liquefaction  of  air 
has  awakened  us  suddenly  to  these  matters  from  a  long 
sleep  of  indifference.  To  science  it  is  a  gradual  and  no 
ways  startling  affair.  Scientists  have  long  been  circling 
the  walls  of  this  Jericho,  though  they  have  fallen  at  last 
amid  an  amazing  blast  of  trumpets.  Temperature  is  the 
great  factor  in  these  attractive  and  magical-seeming 
results.  Everything  has  heat  of  which  it  can  be  robbed, 
and  alters  its  consistence  with  the  robbery.  The  house- 
wife cooling  a  jelly  is  the  homely  image  alike  of  the 
scientist  reducing  a  gas  and  the  Creator  preparing  a  world. 
The  cold  frog  has  neighbourly  warmth  to  its  fellow,  and 
the  iceberg  its  frosty  fire.  Dr.  Sloane  gives  a  striking 
illustration  of  this.  Place  on  a  block  of  ice  a  kettle  of 
liquid  air  and  the  liquid  boils.  The  ice  boils  it.  As  the 
poorest  rhymster  finds  some  to  whom  he  affords  the  poetic 
thrill,  so  the  ice  is  boiling  hot  to  the  yet  colder  liquid  air. 
To  bring  down  the  heat  of  a  gas  is  the  essential  towards 
liquefying  it.  The  process  is  facilitated  by  pressure,  which 
mechanically  approximates  the  molecules  of  the  gas. 
Practically,  this  is  necessary  in  most  cases ;  theoretically, 
cold  alone  is  sufficient.  It  is  our  limitation  of  means 
which  obliges  us  to  add  the  help  of  pressure.  In  proof 
of  this,  when  a  vessel  of  liquid  air  is  exhausted  by  a 
vacuum-pump,  the  intense  cold  set  up  causes  air  to  liquefy 
on  the  outside  of  the  tube  and  drip  from  its  end.  But  to 
obtain  it  in  ({uantity  needs  pressure  besides  cold.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  some  gases  that  are  (in  their  normal  con- 
dition) near  the  liquefying  point — the  critical  state,  as 
science  calls  it — pressure  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  liquefy 
them. 

This  explains  why  air  and  the  higher  gases  (hydrogen, 
oxygen,  &c.)  remained  unliquefied  till  our  day — or  at  least 
is  a  main  reason.  Deceived  by  the  liquefaction  under 
pressure  alone  of  such  gases  as  chlorine,  &c.,  the  earlier 
chemists  neglected  temperature,  and  devoted  all  their 
attention  to  striving  after  enormous  pressures.  All  through 
the  century  chemists  have  been  toiling  towards  the  goal 
finally  reached  in  the  liquefaction  of  air,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  cold  for  pressure  as  the  chief  agent  was  in  truth  the 
decisive  turning-point. 

Splendid  fellows  were  those  early  chemists,  with  next  to 
no  apparatus,  and  amazing  —  nay,  reckless  —  courage. 
Davy  began  his  career  by  trying  the  curative  effects 
of  gases,  not  on  his  patients,  but  on  himself.  He  got 
drunk  that  he  might  sober  himself  with  laughing-gas.  The 
laughing-gas  proved  no  laughing  matter :  it  burned  his 
tongue,  injured  his  teeth,  and  inflamed  his  throat.  Pre- 
sumably he  was  sober  enough  after  that.  But  he  was  no 
whit  warned.  He  next  emptied  his  lungs  of  air,  and 
inhaled  carburetted  hydrogen.  Not  being  quite  killed, 
when  he  recovered  he  tried  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  was 
mercifully  unable  to  swallow  it.  That  was  the  kind  of 
man  he  was.  He  did  nothing  in  the  liquefaction  of  gases, 
but  showed  extraordinary  intuition  as  to  the  results  which 
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his  successors  might  develope.  Next  came  Faraday,  who 
did  liquefy  a  long  list  of  gases,  with  no  better  means  than 
pressure  (applied  by  heat)  in  sealed  and  bent  tubes  of 
green  bottle-glass.  As  Davy  failed  to  poison  himself, 
Faraday  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  persevering 
attempts  to  explode  himself.  His  eyes  were  always  full 
of  cuts  and  fragments  of  glass,  since  whether  his  discovery 
came  off  or  not  the  explosion  seldom  failed.  He  blew  a 
test-tube  to  pieces  as  a  preliminary  to  the  liquefaction  of 
chlorine.  Yet  he  finally  died  in  his  bed,  full  of  honours, 
discoveries,  and  bits  of  green  bottle-glass.  Thilorier  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  apparatus  for  the  liquefaction  of 
carbon  dioxide,  made  of  cast-iron.  This  deprived  him  of 
the  distinction  of  green  bottle-glass  in  his  eyes ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  blew  both  legs  off  his  assistant,  so  that 
he  maintained  the  tradition  vicariously.  It  was  about  time 
to  try  other  methods  than  pressure  ;  and  Pictet  of  Geneva, 
with  Cailletet  of  Paris,  were  the  two  men  who  introduced 
the  modem  liquefaction  by  cold  and  pressure. 

So  much  will  be  clear  to  every  lay  mind,  without  enter- 
ing on  details  of  the  complex  apparatus  for  exerting 
pressure,  which  succeeded  Faraday's  simple  method  of 
making  the  gas  supply  its  own  pressure,  by  heating  it  in  a 
closed  test-tube.  The  modern  method  of  acting  by  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  combined  with  pressure,  is  much  more 
elaborate,  and  cannot  be  truly  explained  in  brief  limit. 
But  keeping  to  the  same  lines  of  avoiding  detail,  both 
mechanical  and  scientific,  we  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
general  principle  of  action.  There  are  two  chief  methods. 
The  first  (universal  tUl  quite  lately)  finds  its  earliest 
exemplification  in  the  apparatus  by  which  Pictet  liquefied 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  gas  was  allowed  to  provide  its 
own  pressure,  by  heating  ;  but  this  was  an  error,  and  other 
methods  of  increasing  the  pressure  have  been  used  in  more 
modem  experiments.  The  distinctive  feature  was  the 
application  of  cold.  Roughly  speaking,  the  principle  was  as 
follows  :  a  circulation  of  cold  gas  was  maintained  about  the 
tube  into  which  the  gas  intended  for  liquefaction  passed. 
The  cooling  gas  in  its  turn  was  sheathed  in  a  fresh  circulating 
system  of  cold  gas,  and  in  this  way  a  constantly  increased 
degree  of  ccld  was  set  up.  The  details,  as  they  may  be 
studied  in  Dr.  Sloane's  book,  are  exceedingly  ingenious. 
Upon  this  principle,  of  cycle  within  cycle  of  freezing 
gases.  Prof.  Dewar  finally  constructed  his  very  elaborate 
apparatus  at  the  Eoyal  IjQstitution,  in  which  liquid  ethy- 
lene played  a  principal  part  as  regards  the  generation  of 
(^old.  His  success  in  thereby  Hquefying  hydrogen,  and 
finally  air,  in  large  quantities,  is  too  recent  to  need 
recalling.  The  objection  to  his  system  is  its  great  expense ; 
and  Mr.  Tripler,  in  America,  has  now  discovered  a  simpli- 
fied and  cheap  means  of  manufacturing  liquid  air  whole- 
sale. Again  omitting  details,  his  essential  principle  may 
be  thus  broadly  stated.  The  gas,  reduced  to  a  very  low 
temperature,  is  brought  finally  into  a  cylinder  lined  with 
felt  to  prevent  evaporation.  Here  it  passes  through  coils 
of  tubing,  whence  it  is  discharged  into  the  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  specially  contrived  valve.  Thus  suddenly 
released  from  pressure,  it  expands  rapidly,  and  the  heat 
which  it  uses  up  in  this  expansion  reduces  it  to  a  yet 
greater  cold.  Part  of  it  ascends  in  the  cylinder,  and  cools 
the  coils  through  which  fresh  gas  is  passing.  Part  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cyUnder,  and  by  the  perpetually 
increasing  cold  so  set  up,  as  gas  continues  to  issue  through 
the  valve,  is  gradually  liquefied.  When  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity has  collected  at  the  bottom,  it  is  drawn  off.  This  is 
the  process  of  intemification,  and  by  it  the  use  of  elaborate 
and  expensive  systems  of  freezing  gases  is  avoided.     The 

Eressure  is  generated  by  means  of  a  boiler ;  the  air  to  be 
quefied  is  drawn  through  the  roof;  and  enonuous  quan- 
tities can  in  this  way  be  manufactured  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense.  The  liquid  air  is  placed  in  a  tin,  which  is 
well  wrapped  with  engine-felt,  and  placed  inside  another 
tin.  The  mouth  is  closed,  and  the  air  is  ready  for  trans- 
port to  any  distance.     The  principle,  it  will  be  seen,  on 


which  this  amazingly  successful  process  is  based  is  that  a 
gas  expanding  Itj  its  own  heat  undergoes  a  rapid  fall  in 
temperature — rapid  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
expansion. 

80  much  for  the  principle  of  liquefaction,  which  in  this 
very  general  statement  may  be  understood  by  any  reader. 
But  what,  after  all,  is  the  practical  outcome  of  our  liquid 
air,  now  we  have  got  it  ?  Well,  at  present,  it  must  be  said, 
not  much.  As  if  to  recreate  themselves  after  the  labours 
of  research,  the  first  thing  that  scientists  do  with  a  dis- 
covery is  to  play  with  it.  They  have  played  with  liquid 
air.  They  have,  by  its  means,  made  indiarubber  air- 
balls  brittle  as  glass  bulbs :  they  have  made  cups  or 
tumblers  out  of  frozen  whiskey ;  they  have  burned  in  it 
the  most  unburnable  things ;  they  have  shown  its  explosive 
power;  they  have,  in  fact,  astonished  a  marvel-loving 
public  to  its  heart's  content.  But  beyond  a  suggestion  that 
it  may  be  used  to  replace  dynamite  as  an  explosive,  there 
are  but  two  practical  residts  of  any  consequence.  It  is 
capable  of  being  used,  instead  of  the  knife,  to  amputate 
tumours,  &c.  ;  though  it  needs  skilled  handling.  And  M. 
Pictet  claims  that  liquid  air  can  be  used  to  cure  dyspepsia. 
A  dyspeptic  generation  will  not  underrate  such  a  boon 
as  this.  Liquid  air  is  a  solution  of  force,  with  endless 
potentialities,  would  science  observingly  distil  them  out. 
And  now  that  she  has  finished  playing  with  it,  science 
undoubtedly  will. 


In  the  French  East. 

Tunisia  and  the   Modem    Barbari/    Pirates.      By  Herbert 
Vivian.     (C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.     15s.) 

In  the  first  five  chapters  of  his  book  Mr.  Vivian  describes 
Tunisian  life  under  the  heads  of  its  history,  the  Bey,  the 


MIDDLE-CLiSS  WOilAN  ANB  8EEVANT  IN  TUNIS,       \ 

Barbary  pirates,  the  Arabs,  Islam,  and  Jews  and  Niggers. 
It  is  only  in  his  sixth  chapter  that  he  describes  his  arrival 
at  Tunis.    This  arrangement  is  not  resented  by  the  reader, 
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who  is  early  made  aware  that  Mr.  Vivian's  originality  is 
not  grown  less  nor  his  matural  exuberance  abated.  Mr. 
Vivian  never  forgets  that  he  edited  the  Whirluind ;  and, 
really,  we  do  not  know  why  he  should  forget  it.  What  the 
reader  does  resent  is  the  expression  of  some  unworthy  and 
reckless  opinion,  as  when  Mr.  Vivian  saj's,  by  way  of  casual 
illustration:  "Just  as  you  have  only  to  set  eyes  upon 
a  Yankee  to  know  him  for  an  impudent  vulgarian,  so  the 
first  sight  of  an  Arab  suffices  to  convince  you  that  he 
possesses  every  instinct  of  a  gentleman."  There  is  nothing 
Arabian  about  this  sentence,  and  Mr.  Vivian  had  better 
not  have  written  it,  if  only  because  it  betrays  him.  The 
memory  of  it  remains  to  weaken  many  a  criticism  of  the 
French  authorities  in  Tunis. 

Not  everything  that  Mr.  Vivian  tells  about  Tunisia  is 

Peculiarly  Tunisian.  In  his  chapters  on  the  Arabs,  and  on 
slam,  he  describes  customs  and  ceremonies  which  are 
common  to  other  countries  in  the  Near  East.  But  this  was 
inevitable,  and  the  merit  of  these  pages  lies  in  the  brisk 
observation  which  he  brings  to  his  task. 

Tvinis  came  under  French  protection  in  1881.  The  old 
Bey  is  stiU  living,  a  mere  cypher,  in  the  great  palace  at 
Marsa.  Mr.  Vivian  compares  him  to  an  extinct  volcano, 
lie  is,  however,  nothing  so  majestic.  A  mere  French 
puppet,  the  old  man  comes  to  Tunis  every  Monday  morn- 
ing to  see  the  French  Eesident  and  receive  French  officials. 
He  goes  to  them,  not  they  to  him.  The  French  allow  him 
£37,500  a  year,  and  deny  him  visitors  as  much  as  possible. 
Only  in  the  days  of  Bairam,  the  holiday  which  follows  the 
fast  of  Eamadan,  does  the  Bey  recover  even  a  semblance 
of  dignity ;  and  even  then  the  French  officials  who  gather 
round  his  gilt  throne  "make  no  effort  to  avoid  turning 
their  backs  to  the  straw  sovereign."  If  they  only  flouted 
the  Bey  it  would  be  a  small  matter,  but  Mr.  Vivian  has 
much  to  say  against  French  methods  in  Tunis.  Spy-mania 
is  rampant  in  the  coimtry,  and  to  go  out  without  your 
passport  is  as  much  as  your  liberty  is  worth.  Mr.  Vivian 
tells  us  that  Sir  Lambert  Playfair,  when  he  was  British 
Uiinsul-General  in  Tunis,  was  once  stopped  when  he  was 
without  his  passport ;  and  it  was  only  by  offering  to  write 
himself  out  one  that  he  escaped  arrest.  Sir  Lambert  had 
a  pretty  jest  at  the  expense  of  the  French  authorities. 
He  would  take  up  a  coin  and  read  out  the  legend  thus : 
"  Liberti  point.  Egaliti  point.  FraterniU  point.  The 
general  prospects  of  the  colony  struck  Mr.  Vivian  as  poor : 

If  Ttmisia  is  to  have  credit  as  a  French  colony,  it  must 
be  colonised  by  Frenchmen.  This  the  authorities  under- 
stand, and  they  constantly  endeavour  to  devise  means 
whereby  French  agricultorists  may  be  induced  to  come. 
But,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  they  do  not  contrive 
to  present  a  very  attractive  pictiure.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  pamphlet  which  they  have  issued  for  distribution 
among  persons  contemplating  emigration.  It  begins  by 
setting  forth  the  superior  advantages  of  Tunisia  over 
America  and  other  fields  of  colonisation :  the  beneficent 
climate ;  the  absence  of  fevers,  savages,  prairie  fires ;  and 
the  presence  of  the  French  flag  to  afford  protection  and 
the  feeUng  of  home.  But  it  goes  on  to  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  futiUty  of  coming  over  without  capital,  intelligence, 
and  industry,  the  possession  of  which  three  blessings  would, 
however,  enable  most  men  to  do  well  anywhere,  without  the 
need  of  emigration.  There  are  uq*  even  free  concessions 
of  land,  or  subsidies  of  any  kind.  Necessaries,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  bread  and  the  worst  imaginable  meat, 
are  no  cheaper  than  in  the  average  French  provincial  town  ; 
while  all  luxuries,  down  to  the  very  smallest,  are  infinitely 
dearer.  Practically  the  chief  form  which  French  colonisa- 
tion has  taken  so  far  has  been  little  more  than  a  species  of 
camp-following.  Wherever  a  French  garrison  establishes 
itself,  a  number  of  tawdry  shops,  rough  eating-houses,  and 
dismal  places  of  entertainment  creep  into  existence.  No 
doubt  the  proprietors  rapidly  enrich  themselves  by  the 
sale  of  inferior  goods  at  prices  calculated  to  repay 
them  for  the  burthen  of  expatriation ;  and  if  this  satisfies 
the  aspirations  of  French  expansion,  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said« 


Mr.  Vivian's  strictures  are  often  more  lively  than  con- 
vincing ;  and  an  undercurrent  of  malice  has  to  be  allowed 
for  again  and  again.  Thus,  Mr.  Vivian  says  that  the 
French  monks  at  Carthage  stop  archroological  discovery  by 
a  dog-in-the-manger  policy;  but  instead  of  proving  this, 
he  sneers  at  their  costume — "  a  ridiculous  combination 
of  fezzes  and  white  flannel  " — and  compares  Cardinal 
Lavigerie's  cathedral  to  a  "  glorified  Brixton  villa." 

It  is  when  he  paints  the  Tunis  of  to-day  that  Mr. 
Vivian's  youth  and  spirits  serve  him  best.  Very  clear  and 
many  coloured  is  the  picture  of  Tunis  which  rises  before 
us  in  these  pages.  The  dazzling  white  town,  the  long 
white  mantles  of  the  natives,  and  the  proudly  erect 
carriage  which  even  the  beggars  do  not  lose,  the  stately 
strutting  camels,  the  donkeys  laden  with  oranges,  the 
Arab  horses  hidden  under  enormous  loads  of  olive 
branches,  the  gay  nights  among  the  cafes  which  close 
the  austere  days  of  Bamadan — all  tliese  are  described 
with  a  light  hand  and  a  seeing  eye.  Mr.  Vivian's  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  shops  in  Tunis  is  alluring  : 

Never  had  I  seen  anything  to  compare  with  the  natural 
icstheticism  of  their  arrangement  or  the  brilliance  of  their 
colours.  Most  charming  of  all  were  the  fruit-shops,  with 
rows  of  light  blood-oranges  festooned  upon  the  rafters ; 
clusters  of  chillies,  like  prodigious  fairy-lamps,  illu- 
minating the  dark  comers ;  and  great  racks  of  glistening 
dates  upon  the  counters.  Even  the  butchers'  shops  were 
picturesque,  and  it  was  always  a  fascination  to  watch  the 
cross-legged  Arabs  plying  their  esparto-switches  to  keep 
o£f  the  flies,  who  foregathered  even  in  mid-winter. 
The  hemp  and  rope-shops  presented  a  fascinating  array, 
as  did  the  ironmongers',  with  rusty  chains  and  huge  keys 
in  clumsy  locks  all  dangling  at  thu  doors.  Driving  along, 
there  were  charming  peeps  into  native  coffee-houses,  where  ^ 
rows  of  turbaned  dignitaries  lay  wrapped  in  contemplation 
or  played  unruffled  games  of  cards. 

The  beggars  of  Tunis  are  many,  but  Mr.  Vivian  gives 
them  a  better  character  than  Miss  Lynch  gives  to  those  of 
Toledo.  They  are  mostly  Bedouin  women,  who  run  about 
Tunis  in  scanty  attire. 

"  By  the  head  of  thy  wife,"  they  exclaim  to  an  obviously 
newly-married  man,  "  give  me  sous.  By  the  head  of 
madama,  give,  I  say.  By  thy  head,  give.  .  .  ."  They 
never  seem  to  tire  of  their  chorus,  but  will  run  for  miles 
by  the  side  of  a  carriage  or  dance  before  a  traveller, 
carefully  impeding  his  way  as  he  walks  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  Arab  quarter.  They  pluck  at  his  clothes, 
like  greedy  hens  attacking  a  feed  of  corn,  and  spread  their 
glistening  teeth  in  front  of  his  face,  or  display  a  bundle 
of  mouldy  babies  under  his  nose.  But  they  are  always 
boundlessly  good-natured,  and  keep  their  patience  though 
they  be  tantalised  by  the  hour.  From  a  bird  of  passage 
they  will  never  take  "  No  "  for  an  answer ;  but  when  they 
come  to  know  you,  and  to  understand  that  you  are 
generally  good  for  a  few  coppers,  they  may  be  relied  upon 
for  the  finest  manners  in  the  world.  Ton  have  but  to 
appeal  to  them  as  old  friends,  telling  them  that  you  are 
not  in  a  generous  mood  to-day,  but  to-morrow  you  will 
see  what  you  can  do,  and  they  instantly  scamper  off  in 
search  of  another  victim. 

Mr.  Vivian  is  much  more  convincing  when  he  unfolds 
the  picturesque  in  Tunis  than  when  he  is  condemning 
Lord  Salisbury's  "  blunders  "  in  foreign  policy,  or  telling 
us  that  though  Bizerta  will  soon  be  admirably  fortified 
against  sea  attack,  it  will  be  cheaply  at  the  mercy  of 
any  force  we  may  choose  to  land  on  the  coast  to  the 
south. 

In  nothing  that  we  have  said  do  we  wish  to  imply  that 
this  is  not  a  delightful  book  of  travel  notes.  Mr.  Vivian 
is  always  controversial,  he  is  never  dull.  And  if  any 
brightness,  not  Ids  own,  were  needed,  it  is  found  in  the 
photographs  which  Mrs.  Vivian  took  during  their  sojourn 
with  the  benign  and  turbaned  Tunisian,  and  in  her 
excellent  account  of  a  visit  to  a  harem  in  the  Arab  quarter. 
The  photograph  wo  reproduce  needs  no  explanation. 
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A  Great  Town. 

The  Hidory  of  the  Castle,  Town,  and  Port  of  Dover.     By  the 
Eev.  S.  P.  H.  Statham.     (Longmans.) 

There  was  a  time,  it  is  generally  allowed,  when  the 
Britains  werfl  coherent  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Dover  on  the  one  side,  and  Calais  on  the  other,  represent 
to  our  minds  the  last  points  of  contact.  In  the  midst  of 
the  shallow  sea  that  has  thrust  them  apart  is  still  to  be 
traced  the  bed  of  the  river  whose  valley  has  been  flooded 
by  the  encroaching  tide.  The  sense  of  proximity  has 
never  been  blotted  out ;  from  the  beginning  Dover  has 
been  magnetically  conscious  of  a  neighbour  just  out  of 
the  range  of  vision — a  neighbour  and  a  possible  enemy ; 
has  been  consciously  burdened,  therefore,  as  the  geo- 
graphical vanguard  or  watchtower  of  the  Britains;  so 
that  when  Caius  Julius  Cfesar,  pursuing  victory  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  with  the  7th  and  10th  Legions  aboard  his 
eighty  transports,  cast  anchor  in  the  Eoads,  he  found  "  the 
armed  force  of  the  enemy  stationed  on  aU  the  hills."  In 
the  third  century  the  British  fleet,  maintained  as  the  first 
line  of  defence  against  Saxon  pirates,  had  its  principal 
places  of  rendezvous  in  those  harbours  known  later  as  the 
Cinque  Ports  and  the  Two  Ancient  Towns;  and  thence- 
forward it  is  as  the  principal  member  of  that  Corporation 
that  Dover  figures  in  English  history. 

Dover  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  [the  Confessor] 
rendered  18  pounds  ;  of  which  moneys  King  Edward  had 
two  parts  and  Eirl  Godwins  the  third.  .  .  .  The  burgesses 
gave  the  king  20  ships  once  a  year  for  1 5  days,  and  in  each 
ship  were  20  men.  This  they  did  in  return  for  his  having 
endowed  them  with  sac  and  boc.  When  the  king's 
messenger  came  there  he  gave  them  for  the  passage  of 
a  horse  3d.  in  winter  and  2d.  in  summer ;  but  the  burgesses 
found  the  pilot  and  one  other  to  assist  him,  and  if  he 
wanted  more  it  was  hired  at  his  own  cost.  From  the 
festival  of  St.  Michael  to  that  of  St.  Andrew  the  king's 
truce  was  in  the  town,  and  if  anyone  broke  it  the  Reeve 
received  a  common  amend.  Whoever  resided  constantly 
in  the  town,  and  rendered  custom  to  the  king,  was  quit  of 
toll  throughout  all  England.  All  these  customs  were 
there  when  King  William  came  to  England. 

This  is  the  record  of  Domesday  Book,  and  Mr.  Statham 
shows  reason  for  attributing  the  grant  of  these  privileges 
to  King  Alfred.  "  Sac  "  signifies  the  right  of  trying  all 
causes,  civil  and  criminal,  in  their  own  courts;  "  soc,"  the 
complementary  right  of  haling  uitlanders  before  the  same 
tribunals.  The  Corporation  reached  its  full  stature  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  Edward  I.  ordained  that  his  ships 
should  exact  from  all  who  voyaged  in  the  narrow  seas  the 
homage  of  a  salute.  To  the  parliament  summoned  by 
Simon  de  Montfort  the  Cinque  Ports  Corporation  sent  four 
barons  eai^h — every  burgess  was  a  baron — twenty-eight  in 
all.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Dover  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  evil  times.  Twenty-one  vessels  she  had  been  wont 
to  furnish.  Demand  was  made  of  five  and  a  pinnace. 
Alack  !  she  sent  but  one ;  and  the  balance  was  ludicrously 
shadowed  by  five  pinnaces.  Let  us  hope  that  the  solitary 
ship  was  a  big  one. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  town  was  shaped  mainly  by  two 
principal  preoccupations.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  fulfil  the  traditional  obligation  of  national  ser- 
vice ;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  desirable  by  every  lawful 
means  to  secure  the  best  of  the  herring  business,  and 
particularly  against  the  ignominious  rivalry  of  upstart 
Yarmouth.  Thus  in  1 338  it  was  patriotically  enacted  by  the 
Warden  that  "within  seven  leagues  of  the  sea  in  Kent 
only  one  beU  should  ring  in  churches,  so  that,  in  case  of 
attack,  aU  might  be  warned  by  the  ringing  of  all  bells." 
And  80  late  as  1703,  by  the  Assembly, 

It  is  ordered  that  six  men  do  watch  every  night. 
No  person  [proceeds  the  enactment]  shall  be  hereafter 
admitted  a  freeman  .  .  .  that  at  the  time  of  demanding 


his  freedom  is  not  resident  in  the  Town,  so  as  to  be  liable 
to  the  Scot  and  Lot,  Watch  and  Ward  of  the  Town. 

Decreed  [finally]  that  for  the  better  security  of  the 
Town,  a  good  watch  be  kept  in  the  night-time  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  default  of  any  inhabitant,  being  duly 
warned,  he  shall  forfeit  one  shilling  to  be  levied  by 
distress. 

So  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  what  Captain 
Burrows,  in  our  own  day,  calls  "  the  law  of  eastward  drift " 
should  be  f ru  strated.     In  the  time  of  James  I. 

Personal  service  was  demanded  of  the  inhabitants  .  .  . 
and  in  1676  the  "  ancient  custom  "  was  revived,  by  which 
the  mayor  used  to  summon  every  householder  by  beat  of 
drum  to  resort  to  the  harbour  with  a  shovel  to  clear  the 
obstruction  caused  by  the  accumvdation  of  shingle. 

Even  at  this  hour  the  last  word  of  engineering  ingenuity 
is  energising  against  this  same  plaguy  shingle.  And  it 
may  be  hoped  that  soon  the  lamentable  tendency  of  the 
beach  to  "  get  into  the  harbour's  mouth  "  will  be  chastened 
and  corrected.  Only  one  remembers  that  in  "the  grating 
roar  of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back  and  fling,  at 
their  return,  up  the  high  strand,"  bringing  "  the  eternal 
note  of  sadness  in,"  a  poet  found  inspiration  : 

The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth's  shore 

Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  folded. 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar, 

Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  night-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  dre»r 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

The  republican  sentiment  was  manifested  early  in 
Dover :  it  was  the  first  town  to  take  up  arms  against 
Charles  I.  Similarly,  it  was  Puritan  in  its  views,  and 
foreign  refugees  from  the  rigour  of  Catholic  governments 
found  ready  hospitality  within  its  bounds ;  at  different 
times  three  foreign  Protestant  congregations  were  pro- 
vided with  meeting-houses.  And  so  early  as  1539  the 
municipal  revenue  was  swelled  by  the  sum  of  £29  78., 
realised  by  the  sale  of  Catholic  ornaments  pertaining  to 
the  church  of  St.  Martin-le -Grand.  That  there  was,  none 
the  less,  a  strong  conservative  element  in  the  corporate 
mind  is  shown  by  the  fine  of  £200  "sett  upon  Mr.  Eichard 
Barley,  one  of  the  Jurates  of  the  Towne,  for  endeavouring, 
by  bloweing  the  Home,  to  alter  the  established  govern- 
ment of  the  Corporacion,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
said  Corporacion  "  (1678). 

The  office  of  Constable  of  the  Castle  has  been  united 
since  1226  with  that  of  "Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The 
Constable's  primary  business  was  the  defence  of  the  Castle. 
He  must  see  that  all  the  holders  of  knights'  fees  performed 
their  service  regularly  and  efiiciently ;  and  when  a  fixed 
payment  was  substituted  for  personal  service,  it  was  his 
business  to  collect  the  sums  due  for  "  castle  ward."  A 
proper  flag  was  hoisted  on  collecting  days  ;  and  he  whose 
rent  was  not  paid  before  sundown  was  assessed  in  the 
double.  The  Constable  was  commander  of  the  garrison, 
and  enjoyed  authority  to  deal,  to  the  utmost,  with  extreme 
cases.  The  prestige  inherent  in  the  office  is  manifest  in 
the  list  of  the  Constables  appended  to  this  volume.  Odo 
is  there  ;  Langton  ;  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  George, 
the  consort  of  Queen  Anne  ;  the  younger  Pitt,  Palmerston, 
and  the  Duke  of  "Wellington.  To-day  the  distinguished 
Constable  of  the  Castle,  since  1895,  is  Eobert  Arthur 
Talbot  Gascoyne  Cecil,  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

We  have  done  much  less  than  justice  to  Mr.  Statham's 
book.  It  is  no  mere  gossipy  chatter ;  it  is  a  serious  history 
of  a  place  which,  from  the  earliest  historic  times,  has  been 
for  us  the  key  of  international  intercourse.  The  book  is 
the  work  of  a  man  who  reverences  her  stones,  and  has 
found  no  pain  too  heavy  if  only  he  might  build  up  again 
into  the  likeness  of  truth  the  scattered  fragments  of  her 
corporate  life. 
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Spanish  Facets. 

Contemporary  Spain.     By  Mary  Wright  Plummer.     (Trus- 
love,  Hanson,  &  Comber.) 

M188  Plummkb  has  hit  upon  an  interesting  literary  device. 
Assuming  that  America,  having  beaten  Spain  and  being 
now  at  rest,  is  eager  to  learn  something  about  the  de- 
feated enemy,  this  lady  has  selected  from  a  number  of 
Spanish  novels  passages  descriptive  of  Spanish  life, 
and  has  brought  them  together  under  various  headings  in 
the  present  volume.  It  is  as  though  one  should  display 
England  by  means  of  paragraphs  from  Thackeray  and  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  Mr.  Oissing  and  Dickens,  George  Eliot 
and  Sir  Walter  Besant.  Such  a  book  would  no  doubt  be 
interesting,  but  wo  cannot  honestly  say  that  we  want  to 
see  it  published.  Similarly,  Miss  Hummer's  book  is 
interesting  although  somewhat  snippety.  But,  also,  it  is 
very  incomplete,  partly  because  Miss  Plummer  has  drawn 
only  upon  those  novels  that  happen  to  be  translated  into 
English,  and  partly  because  novelists  do  not  cover  all 
ground  in  their  stories.  Still,  she  offers  illumination, 
from  Valdes,  Bazan,  Galdos,  De  Alascon,  and  Valera,  on 
religion,  politics,  scenery,  customs,  and  society ;  and  it  is 
one's  own  fault  if  at  the  end  of  the  book  one  knows 
nothing  of  the  country  of  the  bull-fight,  the  fan,  the 
mantilla,  and  the  cigarette. 

The  cigarette,  indeed,  leads  to  a  realistic  description, 
from  Valdes'  Sister  Saint  Sulpiee,  of  a  Spanish  tobacco 
factory : 

The  room  which  stretched  out  before  my  eyes  was  very 
impressive,  and  tended  to  make  me  timid.  Tiiree  thousand 
women  were  seated  in  the  vast  vaulted  hall.  ...  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  breathe  in  that  place  ;  the  atmosphere 
could  have  been  cut  with  a  knife.  Numberless  rows  of 
women,  yoimg  women  especially,  all  wearing  thia  calico 
dresses  of  manifold  colours,  all  with  flowers  in  their 
bosoms,  were  rolling  ciyariUos  upon  large  tables  that  shone 
from  the  much  rubbing  of  hands.  Many  of  them  had 
beside  them  wooden  cradles  with  young  babies  sleeping. 
These  cradles,  as  Nieto  told  me,  were  furnished  by  the 
factory  itself.  Some  of  the  women  were  nursing  their 
young  ones.  The  type  of  all  these  women  had  very  little 
variation :  round,  dark  cheeks,  turned-up  noses,  black  hair, 
aud  very  black,  wicked  eyes.  .  .  .  That  human  hive 
hummed  and  buzzed,  producing  in  the  heavy,  asphyxiated 
atmosphere,  laden  with  nauseating  odours,  a  dull  and 
disagreeable  roar.  Above  this  roar  could  be  heard  the 
rhicheo  with  which  the  assemblage  saluted  me.  The  agile 
fingers  moved  swiftly,  rolling  up  the  poison  with  which 
all  Spain  would  soon  be  contaminated. 

Spain  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  countries  where  the  women 
do  the  work.  At  Bilbao,  for  instance,  the  tramp  steamers 
which  carry  iron  ore  are  laden  by  women  while  the  men 
lounge  about  smoking  these  same  cigarillos.  Miss  Plummer 
has  no  passage  to  this  effect,  but  it  is  so. 

Here,  from  a  long  description  of  the  spectators  at  a  bull- 
fight, from  Galdos'  Leon  Each,  is  a  picturesque  passage  : 

Above,  in  the  boxes,  there  are  more'  white  mantillas, 
some  covering  gray  heads,  others  framing  the  sweetest 
specimens  of  youth  and  beauty ;  fiery  carnations  or  starry 
jasmine  in  their  hair,  cheeks  like  blush  roses,  eyes  black  or 
blue,  with  lashes  quivering  like  butterflies ;  cherry  lips, 
a  glance  as  fickle  as  the  light  nod  of  a  flower  in  the  wind, 
and  smiles  that  reveal  teeth  like  pearls  ;  the  all-pervading 
fan  with  its  wordless  telegraphy  in  a  thousand  colours. 
This  forms  the  bewildering  charm  of  all  large  assemblages 
in  Spain — the  same  in  the  boxes  of  a  theatre  as  in  the 
balconies  over  the  streets — whenever  there  is  a  procession 
or  a  spectacle,  or  whenever  a  king  makes  his  entry  or  t^kes 
his  departure  to  do  honour  to  a  brand  new  constitution. 

While  a  novel  by  Valera,  Don  Braulio,  gives  us  the 
Spanish  view  of  such  spectacles  : 

In  short  [he  sums  up],  the  death  of  the  bull  is  fine  if  the 
nuitador  strikes  true  and  gives  it  no  more  than  two  or 
three  stabs ;    but   frankly — and    I   am    speaking    in    all 


sincerity,  nor  am  I  given  to  rodomontade  or  sentimentality 
— all  the  preliminaries  are  an  abomination,  view  them  as 
we  may.  And  yet,  and  in  spite  of  all  this,  bull-fights  will 
not  cease.  We  ourselves  would  not  dare  to  demand  their 
suppression,  for  there  is  something  national  and  romantic 
about  them  which  appeak  to  us.  We  would  be  content 
with  certain  reforms  if  sut-h  were  possible. 

We  commend  the  passage  to  the  notice  of  the  English 
contingent  who  applaud  the  miserable  exhibition  now 
given  each  Sunday  by  the  bunglers  of  Boulogne. 

To  come  to  matters  of  more  ordinary  nature,  we  learn 
from  Miss  Plummer's  book  that  the  Andalusians  hold  the 
record  for  long  engagements  : 

Here  [says  Valera  in  Ihiia  Litz]  are  to  be  foimd  cases  of 
engagements  dating  from  the  time  when  the  lover  began 
to  study  Latin  at  school,  continuing  during  his  studies  in 
polite  literature,  law,  or  medicine,  and  terminating  in 
marriage  only  when  he  becomes  judge  of  the  lower  court 
or  titular  physician.  ...  I  have  heard  it  related  of 
another  lover,  a  native  of  Carcabuey,  in  proof  of  the  firm 
conviction  entertained  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  tbat 
matrimony  requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration  before 
entering  upon  it,  that  his  future  mother-in-law,  reflecting 
that  her  daughter  had  been  for  thirteen  years  receiving  his 
attentions  without  his  ever  having  proposed  to  her,  and 
that  she  was  beginning  to  decline  in  her  looks,  resolved  to 
ask  the  lover  what  his  intentions  were.  And  having 
summoned  the  necessary  resolution  to  ask  the  question,  the 
lover  responded,  very  much  surprised  aud  a  little  dis- 
pleased: ''Good  heavens,  seuord!  Is  it  at  the  suggestion 
of  some  secret  enemy  of  mine  that  you  ask  me  this 
question  ?  " 

Finally,  let  us  quote  a  general  statement  from  Valdes' 
The  Marquis  of  Penalta  : 

...  A  country  where  everything  is  pardoned  except 
contradiction.  But  among  the  honourable  pleasures  con- 
ferred by  the  Supreme  Creator  upon  the  heroic  Spanish 
public  there  is  none  more  keen  and  delectable  than  that  of 
breaking  the  laws  and  prograuimes  which  they  have  freely 
imposed  upon  themselves.  In  this  particular,  sybaritism 
has  reached  the  point  of  making  itself  every  morning  some 
rule  for  the  pleasure  aff'orded  by  breaking  it  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Aud  here  we  leave  a  warm-blooded  little  book.  We  shall 
be  much  mistaken  if  one  effect  of  Miss  Plummer's 
ingenuity  is  not  to  send  a  great  many  persons  to  Spain  on 
journeys  of  discovery  of  their  own. 


Keate. 


A  History  of  Eton  College.     By  Sir  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte. 
Third  Edition.     (Macmillan.) 

Tins  encydoprodic  history  of  Eton  promises  to  bo  a  pro- 
gressive work,  gathering  into  its  pages  with  each  suc- 
cessive edition  whatever  of  old  Eton  lore  may  be  brought 
to  light,  and  adding  new  history  as  it  is  made.  The 
second  edition  (1889)  was  a  marked  advance  on  the  first 
(1875),  containing,  as  it  did,  extracts  from  Dr.  Keate's 
correspondence,  and  from  a  diary  kept  by  a  member  of  his 
family  during  the  doctor's  headmastership  ;  and  assist- 
ance was  forthc:oming  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedlestone,  and  other  old  Etonians.  The  present  edition 
is  improved  by  the  fact  that  the  author  has  been  able  to 
examine  a  version  of  the  Nugm  JEtonenses  belonging  to  Sir 
R.  Payne  Gallwey,  a  series  of  letters  from  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  belonging  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Portal,  &c. 
Eecent  works  on  Eton  have  also  been  used,  as  Mon  of  Old, 
which  presents  a  capital  picture  of  the  college  in  the  years 
1820-1830;  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge's  Eton  in  the  Forties. 
Mr.  L.  Vernon  Harcourt's  unrivalled  collection  of  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  Eton  has  also  been  exploretl. 
Thxis  the  book  has  grown  considerably,  apart  from  the 
increase  (amounting  to  about  thirty  pages)  entailed  by 
bringing  the  narrative  up  to  recent  date.     The  last  event 
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now  recorded    is   the   somewhat    laggard    formation,    in 
1898,  of  an  Old  Etonian  Association. 

Though  ponderous,  Sir  Maxwell  Lyte's  volume  is  enter- 
taining throughout.  The  chapter  on  Dr.  Keate  is  particu- 
larly good  and  just.  The  dumpy  doctor  has  been  too  much 
regarded  as  an  executioner.  Sir  Maxwell  Lyte  is  able  to 
give  a  few  stories,  comparatively  unfamiliar,  which  show 
that  Keate  had  his  fits  of  good  temper,  and,  that  in 
unguarded  moments  he  could  be  amiable.  It  is  said  that 
he  freely  pardoned  a  boy  named  Dallas,  who  had  thrown  a 
stone  at  him  in  school,  on  his  apologising.  "  When  two 
small  boys  pleaded,  in  excuse  for  being  late  for  '  absence,' 
that  they  had  been  to  see  Gray's  monument  at  Stoke  Poges, 
he  inflicted  no  punishment,  and  good-humouredly  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  would  turn  out  as  good  poets  as  Gray." 
One  of  these  boys,  as  it  happened,  became  his  son-in-law, 
but  no  poet,  although  his  name  was  Chapman.  However, 
such  stories  are  few  ;  and  posterity  must  find  an  offset  to 
Keate's  ferocity  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  boys  frequently 
took  a  "rise"  out  of  their  headmaster.  In  1829,  when 
boating  was  still  a  forbidden  pastime,  it  became  known 
that  Keate  meant  to  waylay  an  eight  as  they  rowed  up  to 
Surly  Hall,  and  punish  {i.e.,  flog)  the  boys  for  their  dis- 
obedience. TTnfortunately  for  himself,  he  allowed  his 
purpose  to  be  known,  and  the  boys  contrived  to  hoax  him 
effectually.  On  the  appointed  day,  a  crew  of  watermen, 
dressed  up  to  represent  the  Eton  "eight"  and  wearing 
masks  over  their  faces,  started  from  the  Brocas,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  townspeople  who  had  come  out 
to  see  what  would  happen.  Keate  caught  sight  of  them 
from  the  bank  before  they  had  reached  ITpper  Hope,  and 

shouted :    "  '  Foolish  boys,  I  know  you  aU !      Lord , 

I  know  you.  Watt,  you  had  better  come  ashore.  Come 
here,  or  you  will  all  be  expelled.'  The  boat,  however, 
pursued  its  course  steadily,  several  of  the  masters  giving 
6hase  on  horseback,  and  the  ruse  was  not  discovered  until 
the  crew  disembarked  and  took  off  their  masks  with  a  loud 
'  hurrah.'  " 

Keate  did  not  take  such  defeats  good-humouredly.  On  this 
occasion  there  was  a  rather  inconclusive  inquiry,  resulting 
in  eighteen  floggings  and  other  punishments.  Still  more 
enjoyable  are  the  stories  of  Lord  Norreys,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Abingdon,  who  used  to  impersonate  Keate  (an  easy 
thing  to  do),  and  go  about  in  the  evening  in  a  cocked  hat 
and  gown  spreading  terror  among  the  other  boys.  "  One 
night  he  took  a  pot  of  red  paint  and  therewith  bedaubed 
the  door  of  William  Heath,  one  of  the  assistant  masters, 
no  one  daring  to  interfere " ;  and  once  he  went  so 
far  as  to  call  absence  at  one  of  the  dames'  houses. 
The  most  serious  charge  which  Sir  Maxwell  Lyte  allows 
to  remain  at  Keate's  door  is  that  he  indirectly  encouraged 
untruthfulness.  He  had  no  faith  in  schoolboy  honour, 
and  used  to  make  charges  of  lying  at  random.  One  boy, 
Taeing  so  charged,  actually  sent  Keate  a  challenge  to  a 
duel,  and  was  finally  expelled — to  become  a  colonel  in  the 
Scots  Guards. 

Keate's  reputation  seems  to  rest  on  a  kind  of  noble 
average,  struck  on  all  his  acts.  When  he  retired  the  boys 
presented  him  with  three  pieces  of  silver  worth  £600. 
Keate  was  "  for  once  fairly  overcome  ;  too  much  affected 
to  return  thanks,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  by  taking 
off  his  cocked  hat,  the  only  occasion  on  which  that 
•symbol  of  authority  was  ever  known  to  be  raised  to 
anyone."  There  is  a  magnetism  in  Keate's  figure  that  will 
never  be  weakened.  Not  for  nothing  did  he  stand  only 
five  feet  high,  and  wear  clothes  "partly  resembling  the 
costume  of  Napoleon,  partly  that  of  a  widow-woman." 
.For  we  English  love  a  humorous  contradiction,  and  the 
majesty  of  Eton  suffers  naught  by  being  concentrated  and 
caricatured  in  the  person  of  this  absurd  little  man,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  "  flogged  the  son  of  a  duke  and 
the  son  of  a  grocer  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  was 
thoroughly  manly  and  right-hearted  in  the  depths  of  his 
nature." 


Fiction. 


To  London  Town.     By  Arthur  Morrison 
(Methuen.     6s.) 

Mr.  Morrison's  new  story  is  pleasant,  but  it  marks  no 
advance  in  his  art.  His  reputation  stiU  stands  upon  Tales 
of  Mean  Streets  and  A  Child  of  the  Jago.  In  those  books 
Mr.  Morrison  had  things  to  say,  definite  phases  of  life  to 
describe,  and  he  did  his  work  well,  with  some  probing  of 
the  deeps.  Here,  in  To  London  Toivn,  he  is  merely  a 
superficial  narrator  :  nothing  is  proved. 

Tlie  story  is  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  a  poor 
widow  and  her  son.  Left  to  her  own  resources,  the  widow 
opens  a  groier's  shop  near  the  docks,  and  the  boy  is 
apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  engineers.  The  widow  marries  a 
loafer  and  bully,  who,  after  tlie  boy  has  thrashed  him, 
turns  out  to  have  another  wife  living,  and  disappears.  The 
boy  faUs  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  notorious  female 
drunkard,  and  the  book  ends  happily.  That  is  practically 
all.  Now,  with  insight  and  good  writing,  it  would  be 
enough,  but  without  them  it  must  seem  rather  bald.  And 
bald  To  London  Town  is.  Mr.  Morrison,  as  we  have  said, 
has  merely  narrated  :  he  has  not  also  demonstrated.  We 
know  hardly  any  more  at  the  end  of  the  book,  than  we  did 
at  the  beginning,  of  Johnny  and  his  mother.  The  book 
is  not  thorough,  not  complete ;  and  the  one  comic  character 
in  it — Uncle  Isaac — is  sheer  Dickens. 

Fortunately,  however.  To  London  Town  has  a  prologue, 
and  in  that  Mr.  Morrison  gives  us  some  rather  nice  work. 
The  central  figure  of  this  prologue  is  an  entomologist  and 
retired  postman,  Johnny's  grandfather,  upon  whom  Mr. 
Morrison  has  spent  more  pains.     This  is  a  pretty  passage  : 

"  But  I  should  like  a  trade  where  I  could  make  some- 
thing:," the  boy  would  answer  wistfully.  ' '  I  really  should, 
gran'dad." 

"Ah" — with  a  shake  of  the  head — "make  what?  I 
doubt  but  you're  meanin'  pictures.  You  must  get  that 
notion  out  of  your  head,  Johnny.  Some  of  them  as  make 
'em  may  do  well,  but  most's  awful.  I  see  'em  in  London 
often,  drorin'  on  the  pavement;  reg'lar  clever  ones  too, 
doin'  mackerel  an'  bits  o'  salmon  splendid,  and  likenesses  o' 
the  Qaeen,  an'  sunsets,  with  the  sky  shaded  beautiful. 
Bea;giu'  I  Eeg'lar  beggin',  with  a  cap  out  for  coppers,  an' 
'  Help  gifted  poverty,'  wrote  in  chalk.  That  won't  do  ye 
know,  Johnny."  .  .  .  Putting  the  letter-carrying  aside  for 
the  moment,  and  forgetting  distance  as  an  obstacle,  what 
trades  were  there  to  choose  from  ?  Truly  a  good  many ; 
and  that  none  should  be  missed,  Johnny's  grandfather  took 
paper  and  a  pencil  and  walked  to  Woodford,  where  he 
begged  use  of  a  London  Directory  and  read  through  all  the 
trades,  from  absorbent  cotton  wool  manufacturers  to  zinco- 
graphic  printers,  making  a  laborious  hst  as  he  went,  omit- 
ting (with  some  reluctance)  such  items  as  bankers,  brokers 
— stock  and  share — merchants,  patentees,  and  physicians, 
and  hesitating  a  little  over  such  as  aeronauts  and  shive 
turners.  The  task  filled  a  large  part  of  three  days  of 
uncommonly  hard  work,  and  old  David  May  finished  his 
list  in  mental  bewilderment.  What  was  a  shive  turner  ? 
Indeed,  for  that  matter,  what  was  an  ammeter  ? 

The  list  did  but  multiply  confusion  and  divide  coun- 
sel. ...  It  afflicted  Johnny  himself  with  a  feelinar  akin  to 
terror,  for  which  he  found  it  bard  to  account.  The  arena 
of  the  struggle  for  broad  was  so  vast,  and  he  so  small  a 
combatant  to  choose  a  way  into  the  scrimmage !  More,  it 
seemed  all  so  unattractive.  There  could  be  little  to  envy 
in  the  daily  life  of  a  seed  crusher  or  a  court-plaster  maker. 
But  the  old  man  woidd  pin  a  sheet  of  the  list  to  the  wall, 
and  study  it  while  he  worked  within  doors ;  full  of  patience 
and  simple  courage. 

"  Bakin' -powder  maker  !  "  he  would  call  aloud  to  whom- 
soever it  might  reach.  "How's  that?  That's  makin' 
somethin'.  .  .  ." 

Were  all  Mr.  Morrison's  characters  as  carefully  and  sympa- 
thetically treated  as  his  old  naturalist  his  book  would  be  a 
good  one.  As  it  is,  it  leaves  no  more  impression  than 
the  ordinary  manufactured  story. 
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A  Son  of  the  State.  By  W.  Pett  Eidge. 
(Methuen.  Gd.) 
This  is  a  volume  of  the  sixpenny  series  to  which  Messrs. 
Methuen  give  the  title  of  "  The  Novelist,"  and  if  you  can 
grapple  with  sixpenny  print  and  like  to  have  paper 
wrappers  on  your  shelves,  well  and  good.  80  much  for 
the  form.  As  for  the  matter,  parts  of  it,  like  the  curate's 
egg,  are  excellent.  Bobbie  Lancaster,  "  a  short,  acute- 
faced  boy  with  a  peakless  cap,"  is  a  budding  Hooligan. 
Some  of  his  pranks  in  this  capacity  are  quite  entertaining, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  story  affords  Mr.  Pett  Eidge  the 
opportunity  of  working  in  some  humorous  treatment  of 
warn.  Ufe.  Take,  for  instance,  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Eastin 
at  the  inquest  on  Bobbie's  mother : 

The  coroner  went  on  :  "  And  you  knew  the  deceased  ?  " 

"  Intimate,  sir." 

"  Was  she  a  woman  with — er,  inebriate  tendencies  '^  " 

"Pardon,  sir." 

"  I  say,  was  she  a  woman  who  had  a  weakness  for 
alcohol?" 

The  sergeant  interpreted.     "  Did  she  booze  ?  " 

"  She  liked  her  glass  now  and  again,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Rastin  carefully. 

"  That  is  rather  vag^ue,"  remarked  the  coroner.  "  What 
does  '  now  and  agpain '  mean  ?  "  • 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Eastin,  tying  the  ribbons  of  her 
rusty  bonnet  into  a  desperate  knot,  "  what  I  mean  to  say 
is,  whenever  she  had  the  chance." 

•'You  were  with  her  before  the  accident  ?  " 

"  I  were." 

"  You  had  been  drinkuig  together  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  llastin  impartially,  and  imtyiug 
her  bonnet-strings,  "  scarcely  what  you'd  call  drinking. 
It  was  like  this.  It  were  the  anniversary  of  my  weddin' 
day,  and  brute  as  llastin  always  was,  and  shameful  as  he 
treated  all  my  rel'tives  in  the  way  of  borrowin',  still  it's 
an  occasion  that  comes,  as  I  say,  only  once  a  year,  and  it 
seems  wicked  not  to  take  a  little  something  special,  if  it's 
only  a  drop  of " 

"  And  after  you  had  been  together  some  time  you  walked 
along  Haberdasher-street  to  East-street  ?  " 

"With  the  view,  sir,"  explained  Mrs.  Eastin,  "of 
'aving  a  breath  of  fresh  air  before  turning  in." 

"  Was  the  deceased  the  worse  for  drink  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir !  No,  nothing  of  the  kind."  Mrs.  Eastin 
was  quite  emphatic.  ' '  She  felt  much  the  better  for  it. 
She  said  so." 

•  Presently  Bobbie  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  is 
sent,  for  his  good,  to  some  industrial  cottage  homes.  Then 
the  reader  has  a  shock.  Bobbie  develops  a  conscience 
and  self-respect.  With  occasional  backslidings  he  becomes 
a  credit  to  the  "  rates,"  and,  joining  a  training  ship,  is,  in 
the  last  chapter,  a  naval  hero.  The  story  is  perhaps  too 
idealistic,  but  it  is  a  worthy  pendant  to  Mord  EmHy. 


When  Eogues  Fall  Out. 


By  Joseph  H.\TT0if. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  The»e  notes  on  the  weeV»  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Beviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.  ~\ 

The  Kino's  Mirisor.  By  Anthony  Hope. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Hope  fuses  in'*the  manner  of  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  and  the  Dolly  Dialogues,  and  is  yet  more 
serious  than  in  either.  Adventures  are  here,  but  in  small 
quantity ;  piquant  conversations  between  a  witty  man  and 
a  woman  are  more  frequent;  but  the  strength  of  the 
book  is  its  frank  revelation  of  character.  The  king's 
mirror  is  another  word  for  the  king's  autobiography,  the 
king  being  Augustus  of  Forstadt,  monarch,  humorist, 
cynic,  and  gentleman.     (Metliuen.     6s,) 

QuiNFORD.  By  Ahthtte  H.  Holmes. 

A  quiet  novel  of  village  life,  in  which  the  heroine  has  to 
choose  between  two  lovers.  The  motto  of  the  story  is  taken 
from  "Pippa  Passes":  "So,  I  grew  wise  in  Love  and 
Hate,  From  simple  that  I  was  of  late."   (Unicorn  Press.  6s.) 


This  is  "  a  romance  of  love  and  crime  "  in  the  days  of 
Jack  Sheppard.  Jack  and  Jonathan  Wild  divide  the 
honours  of  the  story,  the  dark  shades  of  which  are 
relieved  by  what  the  author  calls  "the  picturesque 
humanity  of  Newgate."  Mr.  Hatton  has  gone  to  all  the 
authorities  in  literature  and  art  for  facts  and  backgrounds, 
not  omitting  the  broadsheets  of  the  day.  It  is  a  little 
odd,  therefore,  that  he  should  almost  leave  his  readers 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  at  Newgate  that  Jack 
Sheppard  was  hanged.  The  long,  historic  ride  to  Tyburn 
is  but  faintly  indicated  in  about  a  dozen  words.  (Pearsons 
Ltd.     6s.) 

A  Bitter  Heritage.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton. 

Unlike  the  author's  last  story.  His  Own  Enemy,  and 
mafay  of  his  romances,  this  story  is  modern,  and  is  laid  in 
British  Honduras,  whither  the  hero,  a  young  naval  officer, 
proceeds  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  is  the  true  secret 
of  his  birth.  The  narrative  is  full  of  weird  adventure. 
An  English  heroine,  a  French  woman  from  New  Orleans, 
and  a  semi-savage  half-caste  girl  supply  the  feminine 
interest.     (Cassell.     6s.) 

_  The  Man's  Cause.  E.  N,  Lefeoy. 

Tennyson's  lines : 

The  woman's  cause  is  man's  :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  godlike,  bond  or  free, 

supply  the  title.  A  serious  novel,  embodying  a  plea  for 
the  better  understanding  and  consideration  of  women, 
and  worthier  efforts  on  the  part  of  all.  In  the  foreground, 
life  in  a  country  house.     (Lane.     68.) 


A  Gentleman  Player. 


By  E.  N.  Stephens. 


The  gentleman  player  is  Hal  Marryott,  and  the  story  is 
of  his  adventures  on  a  secret  mission  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Marryott  played  Laertes  in  the  first  performance  of 
"Hamlet,"  which  is  here  described,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Will  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare,  indeed,  is  in  this  book 
too,  and  vocal.  This  is  his  conversational  manner: 
"Love,"  says  he,  "  is  a  flame  of  the  fashion:  the  first 
sight  of  a  face  will  kindle  it  in  shape  of  a  spark.  An 
there  be  no  further  matter  to  fan  and  feed  the  spark 
withal,  'twiU  soon  die,  having  never  been  aught  but  a 
spark,  keen  though  its  scorch  for  a.  time ;  a  mere  seed- 
ling of  love,  a  babe  smothered  at  But  an  there 
be  closer  commerce,  to  give  fuel  and  breeze  to  the  spark, 
it  shall  grow  into  flame,  a  flame,  look  you,  that  with  proper 
feeding  shaU  endure  for  ever  ....",  and  so  forth. 
(Methuen.     6s.) 


In  Monte  Carlo. 


By  Henry  Sienkiewicz, 


A  short  story  by  the  voluminous  author  of  Quo  Fadis 
and  Children  of  the  Soil,  translated  by  S.  C.  de  Soissons. 
Eeaders  who  here  expect  a  piquant  narrative  of  gambling 
will  be  disappointed.  The  tale  concerns  a  painter  Svirski 
and  his  relations  with  certain  of  the  sex.  On  the  last  page 
he  takes  hold  of  both  her  hands  and  looks  into  her  eyes 
with  a  great  tenderness.     (Greening.     2$.  6d.) 


Blake  of  Oeibl. 


By  Adeline  Sergeant, 


Blake,  of  Oriel,  goes  with  a  scholarship  from  a  North 
London  Board-school  to  Oxford,  where  his  brilliant  talents 
procure  him  the  worship  of  a  band  of  undergraduates,  and 
admission  into  their  homes  as  a  sort  of  divinity.  But 
Blake  is  a  sham.  He  has  latent  in  him  the  criminal 
instincts  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  father,  of  whose 
crimes  and  present  existence  he  had  been  kept  in  ignor- 
ance. Father  and  son  are  brought  together  under 
dramatic  circumstances.  The  story  becomes  more  im- 
probable as  it  advances ;  but  it  will  grip  many  readers. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.    6s.) 
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SOME    LEADINQ    FE4TURES    OF    THE    SERIES. 
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Master  at  Rugby. 
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Farciminosum  Eruditio ;  or,  The 
Instruction  of  Sausages. 

Before  we  discuss  things,  it  is  always  well  to  discuss 
terms,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  define  them.  This  is 
more  than  usually  true  in  such  a  matter  as  Education, 
which  is  so  complex  and  contentious  in  itself,  and  so 
commonly  misused,  both  in  thought  and  practice.  The 
best  treasury  of  terms,  in  scholarly  English,  is  Johnson's 
Dictionary  ;  and,  if  we  turn  to  that,  we  find  a  distinction 
set  up  at  once,  by  Johnson  and  his  authorities,  between 
Education  and  Instruction.  The  first  is  defined  as 
"  Formation  of  manners  in  youth;  the  manner  of  breed- 
ing youth  ;  nurture."  The  second  is  defined  as  "  The  act 
of  teaching;  in  formalion."  In  the  last  word  of  each 
definition  we  find  the  contrast  between  Education  and  In- 
struction. One  has  to  do  with  nurture ;  the  other,  with 
information.  Johnson  again,  quoting  from  Hooker, 
records  the  following  piece  of  good  sense:  "Education 
and  instruction  are  the  means,  the  one  by  use,  the  other  by 
precept,  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of  reason  both  the 
better  and  the  sooner  to  judge  rightly  between  truth  and 
error." 

So  far  as  Education  is  the  "  formation  of  manners  in 
youth,"  we  may  put  it  on  one  side,  because  manners  are 
no  longer  taught,  and  are  hardly  practised,  especially  by 
teachers.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  "Manners  makyth 
man  "  :  manners,  in  Wykeham's  phrase,  connoting  morals  ; 
and  the  remaining  fragments  of  both  are  now  being 
devoured  apace  by  the  twin  monsters,  Democracy  and 
Plutocracy,  who  in  the  end  will  disagree  mortally  with  one 
another,  and  bring  back  "  Universal  Darkness." 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  this  reign  of  the  precursor,  "dul- 
ness,"  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  instruction. 
The  great  fault  of  our  present  methods  of  instruction  is, 
that  its  victims  are  crammed  with  isolated  and  unconnected 
facts,  while  nothing  is  done  to  educate  their  minds.  This 
fault  prevails  through  our  whole  scheme  of  instruction, 
from  our  primary  schools  to  our  so-called  universities. 
The  former  are  not  at  present  our  concern.  We  need  only 
say,  that  unhappy  infants  are  literally  gorged  and  over- 
loaded with  dull  facts.  They  are  crammed  with  superficial 
primers,  which  play  over  the  surface  of  many  subjects  and 
really  explain  none  of  them  ;  and  no  one  subject  is  either 
taught  thoroughly  for  its  own  sake,  or  as  an  instrument  for 
educating  the  mind,  and  teaching  its  owner  how  to  think. 
This  vicious  practice  was  brought  in  by  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results,  which,  together  with  the  examination 
system,  has  been  the  ruin  of  education,  especially  at  the 
universities. 

In  those  venerable  places  the  degree  used  to  be  a  pledge 
that  the  recipient  had  lived  for  some  long  time  at  his 
university,  and  had  gone  through  a  leisured  scheme  of 
exercises  and  studies,  in  which  he  had  shown  publicly  his 
industry  and  skill.  The  degree  meant  that  its  owner  had 
lived  in  a  certain  atmosphere,  and  been  steeped  in  it. 
Nowadays,  it  means  little  more  than  that  he  has  satisfied 
a  board  of  examiners  ;  and  his  powers  are  tested  by  exam- 
ination papers,  in  which  luck,  or  health,  or  nerve,  or  a 
dozen  other  accidents,  may  be  more  decisive  than  parts 
or  learning.  Examinations,  we  make  bold  to  say,  are  the 
luin  of  education.  It  is  not  our  business  to  suggest  an 
alternative  to  them.  We  merely  point  to  their  defects. 
These  are  similar  in  kind,  and  worse  in  degree,  than  the 
defects  we  have  noted  in  primnry  education.  A  university 
student  has  now  to  dabble  in  too  many  subjects;  he, 
therefore,  plays  over  the  surface  of  them  all;  he  never 


goes  below  the  surface  of  any  one ;  he,  too,  depends  on 
primers  and  half  knowledge  and  cram.  Besides,  so  great 
is  his  pressure  of  time  and  subjects  that  he  cannot  linger 
by  the  way,  nor  foUow  any  line  of  investigation  for  him- 
self, nor  work  thoroughly  at  any  subject,  nor  indulge  his 
curiosity  and  taste.  It  would  be  as  dangerous  to  know 
more  than  his  examiners  as  to  know  less  than  their  con- 
ventional and  external  questions.  The  method  of  dealing 
with  such  questions  has  been  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  Given 
a  subject  and  a  set  of  text-books  and  a  few  terms'  experi- 
ence, and  the  professional  crammer  knows  to  a  nicety  what 
will,  and  what  will  not,  be  set  as  questions  in  the  schools. 
He  reduces  his  cunning  to  a  system,  and  sells  it  in  the 
form  of  lectures.  After  a  time  he  may  improve  it  still 
farther,  and  sell  it  in  the  form  of  a  primer  to  a  larger 
audience.  All  this  is  of  great  fame  and  use  to  the  pro- 
fessional crammer.  It  may  lead  him  in  time  to  Parliament 
or  into  the  Cabinet,  as  in  the  case  of  Eobert  Ijowe ;  but 
it  is  of  less  use  to  the  intelligence  of  the  persons  crammed. 
When  the  classics  are  taught  in  this  way  they  cease  to  be 
literature ;  they  do  not  convey  high  thought  or  a  large 
experience  of  men  and  things ;  they  are  not,  as  they  were, 
litterao  humaniores,  siudia  humanitalis  et  litterarum.  Their 
humanity  is  not  perceived ;  their  literature  is  not  caught ; 
they  are  little  more  than  vehicles  for  conveying  pedantic 
information,  in  the  German  manner,  by  means  of  notes  on 
arch.TJology  and  grammar. 

English  literature,  too,  is  attempted  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  either  an  instrument  for  teaching  philology  or  for 
dissecting  history.  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  seems  to  be 
annotated  and  taught  only  that  we  may  perceive  his 
anachronisms  and  his  blunders  in  geography.  Words- 
wortli  might  be  used  as  a  guide  to  botany,  and  Keats  to 
astronomy.  When  great  authors  are  taught  by  lectures 
for  the  purposes  of  examination,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
any  other  results  can  be  obtained,  except  those  which 
Mr.  Gosse  proclaimed  when  he  was  Clark  Lecturer. 

That  philosophy  should  be  taught  in  this  way  is  even 
more  ludicrous.  To  have  every  philosopher  indigested 
into  short  notes,  to  listen  to  chatter  about  his  system  and 
all  other  systems,  is  offensive  and  absurd.  How  much 
sounder  to  learn  any  one  system  thoroughly,  to  possess  the 
mind  and  metliod  of  anj*  one  great  master,  and  to  be  able 
to  apply  it  through  life  to  other  systems,  to  the  whole 
range  of  philosophy  and  thought.  This  was  the  old, 
sound  way,  and  it  is  still  the  best.  It  was  and,  we 
believe,  is  the  way  in  the  Scottish  universities. 

A  similar  way  should  be  followed  in  the  classics, 
and  in  our  own  literature.  Instead  of  learning  about 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  or  cramming  them  in 
crowds,  we  should  steep  ourselves  in  one  or  two,  until  we 
possess  him.  This  was  the  old  way.  Our  predecessors, 
with  all  their  faults  or  failures,  carried  something  of  the 
classics  into  their  lives  and  writings.  They  quoted  them 
in  Parliament,  or  made  pretty  mottoes  to  their  essays,  or 
used  them  happily  in  talk  and  letters.  At  the  best,  they 
caught  their  mind  and  style,  and  wove  them  into  the  tex- 
ture of  their  own  thoughts  and  writing,  as  Thackeray 
used  his  Horace.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  little 
essayists  and  minor  poets  of  last  century  used  their  models. 
If  they  knew  nothing  but  Horace  or  Virgil,  they  made  a 
fine  use  of  him,  and  conveyed  him,  to  our  profit,  into  their 
own  work. 

Of  education,  in  Johnson's  meaning  of  the  term,  we 
have  too  little.  Our  instruction  is  little  more  than  a 
sausage  manufactory,  in  which  the  chief  and  only  art 
is  to  cram  as  many  raw  fragments  as  possible  into  a 
given  void ;  which  they  fill,  indeed,  and  over-fill,  but  by 
which  they  never  are  assimilated.  This  result,  perhaps,  is 
what  we  might  expect  from  Germanic  methods  of  educa- 
tion, and  German  tastes  in  pursuing  and  satisfying  them. 
From  this,  the  passage  is  easy  to  the  concoctions  of  filth 
and  folly  in  Laputa ;  but,  in  describing  them,  we  •  should 
trespass  into  the  realms  of  science,  with  which  we  have 
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neither  space  nor  inclination  to  deal  at  present.  We  will 
only  quote  Johnson's  eulogy  of  Socrates :  "  It  was  his 
labour,"  he  says,  "  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of 
nature  to  (ipeculatioDs  upon  life ;  hut  the  innovators,  whom 
I  oppose,  are  turning  our  attention  from  life  to  nature. 
They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed  here  to  watch  the 
growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  Socrates 
was  rather  of  opinion  that  what  wo  had  to  learn  was,  how 
to  do  good  and  avoid  evil "  ;  or,  for  our  present  purpose, 
how  to  acquire  good  literature  and  avoid  the  evil  of  bad 
systems  and  bad  teachers;  how  to  be  educated  instead  of 
merely  instructed,  or  stuffed  like  sausages  with  meat  which 
we  never  shall  digest,  however  much  we  may  be  "  varie  et 
minutim  conciea  came  referti."  "• 


The  Reading  Class. 

I  TOOK  down  my  old  school  Reader  the  other  day,  and 
turned  its  pages.  Lines  that  have  haunted  me  through 
life  were  there,  and  somehow  I  marvelled  to  find  them  in 
the  same  old  places  on  the  page.  Old  fancies  and  dim 
apprehensions  and  boyish  flights  of  fancy  came  back : 
the  book  had  the  charm  of  a  diary.  Ineffaceable  im- 
pressions! Ineffaceable?  Yes ;  but  how  dull  and  trivial  and 
irrelevant  many  of  them  seemed !  How  curiously  selected, 
those  fateful  passages  of  prose  and  verse  ! 

I  had  a  vision  of  my  sufferings  in  the  long  hot  after- 
noons when  we  stood  up,  thirty-six  of  us  in  a  line. 
IitACUNDUs  sat  at  his  desk,  and  stroked  his  beard,  and 
played  with  the  destinies  of  the  afternoon.  What  would 
he  select?  "The  Death  of  Hume"  or  "Joy  Over  One 
Sinner,"  or  "  Eobinson  Crusoe's  Method  of  Making 
Bread,"  or  Miall  on  "  Political  Monasticism  "  ?  Many  of 
the  pieces  in  the  Header  were  so  forbidding  that  I 
marvelled — not  that  Ikacundus  made  us  read  them,  but 
that  he  endured  to  hear  them  read  ;  that  he  could  calmly 
order  us  to  declaim  Dr.  Arnold  on  "  Classical  Education  " 
when  the  "  Story  of  Le  Fevre  "  was  possible.  His  choice 
made,  he  called  the  page,  and  we  turned  to  it  in  hope  and 
fear.  What  stones  we  found  in  place  of  eggs !  To  hope 
for  "  Skating— a  Man  In !  "  and  to  find  Hallam  on  "  The 
Effects  of  the  Feudal  System "  !  To  have  willed  "  Sir 
Eoger  de  Coverley  at  Home  "  (and  some  of  us  held  that 
iKACuNin-fj'  choice  could  be  silently  influenced),  and  to  be 
confronted  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  M'Cosh !  It  was  all  very 
well  for  Iracundus,  who  at  five  o'clock  woidd  go  home  to 
do  what  he  liked  and  prepare  for  a  good  dinner ;  but  to 
us  those  selections  were  mere  incomprehensible  visitations 
of  dulness.  There  were  pieces  so  arid  and  improving  that 
even  Hawthorne's  essay,  "  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump," 
seemed  exciting.  It  was  the  Town  Pump  of  Salem,  that 
talked  through  its  spout  in  a  blend  of  temperance  lecture 
and  reminiscence.  One  passage  is  graven  on  my  memory. 
A  gouty  old  gentleman  having  taken  a  drink,  the  Pump 
soliloquises : 

What !  he  limps  by  without  so  much  as  thanking  me, 
as  if  my  hospitable  offers  were  meant  only  for  people  who 
have  no  wine  cellars.  Well,  well,  sir ;  no  harm  done,  I 
hope.  Go,  draw  the  cork,  tip  the  decanter ;  but  when 
your  great  toes  set  you  a-roaring  it-  will  be  no  affair  of 
mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the  pleasant  titillation  of  the 
gout,  it  is  eJl  one  to  the  Town  Piimj).  This  thirsty  dog, 
with  his  red  tongue  lolling  out,  does  not  scorn  my 
hospitality,  but  stands  on  his  hind  legs,  and  laps  eagerly 
out  of  the  trough.  See  how  lightly  he  capers  away  again ! 
Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  have  the  gout  ? 

Oh,  the  humour  we  forced  into  this  question  to  Jowler  • 
As  the  reader  of  the  moment  stumbled  toward  it,  the 
laughter  of  thirty-six  youngsters  was  set  on  a  hair- 
trigger,  and  when  the  question  was  at  last  enunciated  with 
the  stock  accent,  the  explosion  was  instant.  No  iteration 
Qould  stale  the  jest,  and  it  is  odd  to  think  that  now,  when 
WO  are  separated  by  seas,  and  gulfs  wider   than   seas, 


we  each  revert  to  that  preposterous  oasis  in  the  reading 
lesson — "Jowler,  did  j'our  worship  ever  have  the  gout? 
The  Pump  goes  on  to  babble  about  the  days  when  it  was  a 
crystal  spring.  "  Indian  sagamores  drank  of  it  frtm 
time  immemorial."  This  word  sagamores  pleased  me 
hugely.  I  did  not  know  what  sagamores  might  be,  1  ut 
gradually  visualised  them  as  tall  ancient  Indians  with 
brown  skins  and  white  beards,  and  heads  full  of  the  wisdom 
that  is  not  in  books,  and  the  picture  serves  me  still. 

Eudicott  and  liis  followers  came  next,  and  often  knelt 
down  to  drink,  dippifig  their  long  beards  in  the  spring. 
The  richest  goblet,  then,  was  of  birch  bark.  Governcr 
Wintbrop,  after  a  journey  afoot  from  Boston,  drank  here 
out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  elder  Higginson  here 
wet  his  palm,  and  laid  it  on  the  brow  of  the  first  town- 
bom  child. 

This  passage  aggravated  our  schoolroom  thirst.  But  I 
was  fascinated  by  the  elder  Higginson,  who  struck  mo  as 
an  excessively  superior  person,  whose  palm,  not  the  water, 
was  the  means  of  grace. 

Oratory  had  a  prominent  place  in  our  Header,  and  some  of 
us  were  not  averse  to  declaiming  the  speeches  of  Chatham, 
Burke,  Brougham,  and  John  Bright.  The  gem  of  the 
speeches  was  Lord  Thurlow's  "  Eeply  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton."  It  was  so  short  that  one  boy  had  the  whole  of 
it  to  himself ;  and  its  splendid  scorn,  and  erescendo  of  self- 
respect,  brought  the  opportunity  for  much  vocal  display. 
A  note  in  the  book  explained  that  the  "  Duke  of  Grafton 
had,  in  tho  House  of  Lords,  reproached  Lord  Thurlow 
with  his  plebeian  extraction."  I  am  not  sure  that  I  had 
the  clearest  idea  of  what  "plebeian  extraction"  might 
signify,  but  I  perfectly  grasped  the  statement  that  "  Lord 
Thurlow  rose  from  the  Woolsack  and  advanced  slowly  to 
the 'place  from  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  addresses  the 
House,"  and  that  he  "fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  Duke." 
Who  does  not  know  by  heart  that  lofty  reply  beginning  : 
"  My  Lords,  I  am  amazed ;  yes,  my  Lords,  I  am  amazed 
at  his  grace's  speech  "  (the  Reader  assigned  only  a  small 
g  to  his  Grace),  and  ending  thus  : 

Nay  more,  I  can  and  will  say,  that  as  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  Speaker  of  this  right  honourable  house,  as  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  as  Guardian  of  His  Majesty's  conscience, 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England;  nay,  even  in  that 
character  alone  in  which  the  uoble  duke  would  think  it  an 
affront  to  be  considered,  but  which  chariieter  none  can  deny 
me — us  a  MAN,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  respectable — I  beg 
leave  to  add,  as  much  resjiected,  as  the  proudest  peer  I  now 
look  down  upon. 

Twenty-three  years  are  annulled  as  I  read  the  old  footnote 
which  assured  us  that  "the  effect  of  this  speech,  both 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  and  out  of  them,  was  pro- 
digious." Another  speech  was  John  Briglit's  great 
philippic  against  the  "incapable  and  guilty  Administra- 
tion "  which  had  rushed  the  country  into  the  Crimean  war. 
The  passage  in  which  he  thrilled  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  pointing  to  the  gaps  which  the  war  had  made  on  its 
own  Benches,  has  a  perennial  beauty  : 

Here,  sitting  near  me,  very  often  sat  the  member  for 
Frome,  Colonel  Boyle.  I  met  him  a  short  time  before  he 
went  out,  near  Hyde  Park  Corner.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  was  going  out  'i  He  answered,  he  was  afraid  he  was  ; 
not  afraid  in  the  sense  of  personal  fear — ^he  knew  not  that ; 
but  he  said,  with  a  look  and  a  tone  I  shall  never  forget, 
"  It's  no  light  matter  for  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  five 
little  children."  Tho  stormy  Euxine  is  now  his  grave. 
On  the  other  siJe  of  the  house  sat  a  member  with  whom 
I  was  not  acquainted,  who  has  lost  his  life,  and  another  of 
whom  I  knew  something,  Colonel  Blnir.  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  recollect  his  frank,  amiable,  and  manly 
countenance  ?  Well,  but  the  place  that  knew  him  shall 
know  him  no  more  for  ever. 

Even  here  (such  are  the  curious  workings  of  a  boy's  mind 
when  receiving  new  impressions)  the  thing  lliat  dwelt  with 
me  was  the  fact  that  John  Bright  had  met  Colonel  Boyle 
"near  Hyde  Park  Comer."     I  had  yet  to  see  London,  and 
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this  picture  of  one  man  meeting  another  man  near  Hyde 
Park  Comer  warmed  my  imagination  far  more  than  "  the 
stormy  Euxine,"  which,  indeed,  savoured  of  geography. 

The  contentment  with  which  a  boy  will  accept  a  colloca- 
tion of  words  to  which  he  can  attach  no  meaning,  but 
which  he  vaguely  enjoys,  is  remarkable.  Thus,  in  Lamb's 
essay,  "In  Praise  of  Chimney  Sweepers,"  we  were 
advised  to  give  the  small  chimney-sweep  twopence,  but  "  if 
it  be  starving  weather,  and  to  the  proper  troubles  of  his 
hard  occupation  a  pair  of  kibed  heels  (no  unusual  accom- 
paniment) be  superadded,  the  demand  on  thy  humanity 
will  surely  rise  to  a  tester."  Kibed  heels  !  a  tester  ! — how 
sagely  some  of  us  read  these  words,  understanding  them 
not  at  all.  Coleridge's  "  Hymn  Before  Sunrise  in  the 
Vale  of  Chamouni  "  opens  with  the  lines  : 

Had  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning-star 
In  his  oteep  course  ?     So  long  he  seems  to  pause 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc  ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Eave  ceaselessly. 

During  several  years  I  believed  the  Arve  and  Arveiron 
to  be  a  pair  of  witches  or  wizards  ;  and  perpetually 
I  wondered  what  it  was  they  raved  about  ceaselessly.  The 
selection  of  poetry  was  not  inspiriting  for  boys  of  fourteen. 
We  had  passages  from  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goldsmith, 
and  Cowper.  But  we  seemed  to  be  always  reading  Mrs. 
Alexander's  "Burial  of  Moses,"  Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  an 
egregious  and  insincere  temperance  poem  by  Dr.  Johnson 
(who  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  writing  it), 
beginning : 

Oh,  water  for  me,  bright  water  for  me, 
Give  wiue  to  the  tremulous  debauchee. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  "Elegy"  is  put  before  boys,  to  be 
conned  and  monotoned  until  their  chance  of  enjoying  it  in 
middle  life  is  lost.  To  boys  the  whole  poem  is  unreal,  and 
its  effect  is  but  to  freeze  the  genial  current  of  their  souls. 

Earely,  rarely,  came  the  spirit  of  delight  in  those  reading 
classes  of  the  late  seventies !  Once  I  was  under  the  spell 
of  literature  ;  once  there  came  a  reading  which  left  more 
than  a  phrase  to  pursue  me  through  life.  It  ended  with 
these  words  :  "  The  genius  making  no  answer,  I  turned 
about  to  address  myself  to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found 
that  he  had  left  me.  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision 
which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating ;  but,  instead  of 
the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge,  and  the  happy  islands, 
I  saw  nothing  but  the  long,  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat,  with 
even,  sheep,  and  camels  grazing  upon  the  sides  of  it."  And 
remembering  the  spell  which  the  "  Vision  of  Mirza  " 
threw  over  me  in  the  great  schoolroom,  I  have  thought  that 
such  imprefsions  should  have  been  many,  not  few.  That 
they  were  few  seems  to  have  been  no  fault  of  mine.  Our 
Reader  was  in  all  things  too  improving :  its  essays  were 
dry  and  its  stories  flabby,  and  little  that  was  spacious  or 
beautiful  to  a  boy's  apprehension  was  to  be  found  between 
its  covers.  Of  romance  hardly  a  hint.  When  I  find  that 
I  can  return  to  such  pages  with  affection,  I  am  led  to 
wonder  whether  the  ideal  school  Reader  exists — a  Reader 
which  with  psychological  insight  gives  boys  the  best  and 
strongest  they  are  able  to  receive,  yet  plays  tenderly  on 
tender  minds.  He  who  compiles  a  school  Reading-book 
has  a  great  opportunity.  Has  that  opportunity  been 
fully  taken  ?    I  merely  ask.  Z, 


In  some  btates,  as  a  consequence  of  the  violent  move- 
ments experienced  in  almost  all  directions,  there  has  come 
about  a  certain  overpressure  in  the  system  of  education, 
the  harm  of  which  will  be  more  generally  felt  hereafter ; 
though  even  now  it  is  perfectly  well  recognised  by  capable 
and  honest  authorities.  Capable  men  live  in  a  sort  of 
despair  over  the  fact  that  they  are  bound  by  the  rules  of 
their  office  to  teach  and  communicntn  things  which  they 
look  upon  as  useless  and  hurtful. —  Gojlhe, 


Professions  for  Boys. 

The  picture  of  the  British  parent  with  a  son  of  fifteen  to 
launch  into  life  is  a  rather  pathetic  one.  He  is  con- 
fronted by  innumerable  wicket-gates,  each  of  them  guarded 
by  a  gentleman  in  cap  and  gown  holding  a  packet  of 
examination  papers,  and  by  another  gentleman,  no  less 
terrifying  and  important,  jingling  a  still  hungry  bag  of 
sovereigns.  Through  which  of  these  wicket-gates  shall 
he  propel  his  progeny  with  any  certainty  that,  admittance 
gained,  the  path  will  lead  to  a  competency  and  an  honoured 
old  age?  How,  even,  with  the  crowd  of  other  anxious 
parents  jostling  him,  is  he  to  come  near  the  wicket-g.Htes 
at  all?  It  is  to  aid  the  parent  in  estimating  the  difficulties, 
the  expenses,  and  the  chances  by  the  various  professions 
that  Messrs.  Pechell  and  Nolan  have  compiled  their  volume 
on  Professions  for  Boys  (Beeton  &  Co.),  of  which  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition  has  just  appeared. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  turning  the  pages  of 
this  work,  which  is  severely  prosaic  and  statistical,  is  the 
amazing  number  of  careers  open  to  the  British  boy  wherein 
he  maj'  be  reasonably  sure  of  making  a  comfortable  living. 
The  second  thing  to  give  the  reader  pause  is  the  fearful 
tangle  of  examinations  through  which  the  British  parent 
must  project  a  speculative  eye  before  he  can  choose  his 
son's  career.  There  is,  perhaps,  something  encouraging 
in  this  to  those  who  rejoice  in  the  opening  up  of  all 
professions  to  brains,  and  scorn  the  days  when  money 
bought  entrance,  and  interest  secured  promotion.  It  is  as 
though  the  army,  the  navy,  the  Church,  and  the  stage, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants, 
the  profession  of  dentistry,  and  the  agricultural  interest, 
should  offer  a  delightful  income  on  an  ascending  scale  to 
any  youth  who  can  make  60  per  cent,  of  the  marks  on  an 
examination  paper.  One  might  imagine  that  as  education 
is,  technically,  free — and  education  is  the  key  to  all  the 
professions — the  British  parent  might  give  his  son  a  free 
choice.  But  if  the  parent  reads  this  book  with  the  atten- 
tion it  merits,  he  will  find  to  his  dismay  that  the  education 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  for  instance,  re- 
quire is  by  no  means  free,  and  that  not  even  the  Church 
is  open  to  the  aspiring  candidate  without  an  outlay  which 
must  run  into  several  hundreds  of  pounds. 

Take,  for  example,  the  army.  Purchase  in  the  army 
has  been  abolished  for  a  generation.  But  what  happens 
when  the  parent  determines  to  send  his  son  into  the  army 
by  way  of  Sandhurst.  There  are  several  public  schools 
which  take  the  boy  of  fifteen  into  an  army  class  and  pass 
him  successfully  through  the  entrance  examination  to 
Sandhurst?  The  average  boy,  however,  will  not  get 
through  without  the  crammer's  aid,  which  will  cost  any- 
thing up  to  £500.  Expenses  at  Sandhurst  will  amount  to 
about  £150  a  year,  while  outfit,  uniform,  books,  &c.,  will 
account  for  something  like  another  £200.  So  that  the 
newly-joined  subaltern  has  cost  his  father,  as  a  rule,  about 
£1,000  since  he  left  school.  Wherefore  the  parent  gains 
little  from  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system.  To  enter 
the  navy  is  somewhat  less  expensive.  From  the  time  he 
proceeds  to  the  Britannia  training  ship,  to  the  day  when  he 
is  appointed  midshipman,  the  naval  officer  will  have  cost 
his  father  about  £800.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  neither  the  sub-lieutenant  in  the  navy  nor  the 
subaltern  in  the  army  can  possibly  subsist  on  the  pay  he 
receives  from  the  nation  he  fights  for. 

More  cheerful,  at  the  first  glance,  is  the  prospect  offered 
to  the  British  parent  by  the  Civil  Service.  There  are  sixty 
thousand  civil  servants  in  the  TTnited  Kingdom  alone,  and 
everyone  of  these  can  live  on  his  pay  so  soon  as  he  has  won 
his  appointment.  Moreover,  the  first  class  Government 
clork  has  a  very  generous  pay  to  live  upon,  while  the 
Indian  civilian  is  worth  "four  hundred  a  year  alive  or 
dead  "  so  soon  as  he  has  satisfied  the  examiners. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  lately  been  done  to  am  a  ^g 
mate  the  examinations  for  Home  and  India  Civil  Ser  vi  te 
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and  to  raise  the  age  of  admission  so  as  to  open  the  com- 
petition to  the  best  men  from  the  Universities — in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  crammer  has  not  been  eliminated.  And  the 
parent  who  would  see  his  son  a  member  of  the  finest  Civil 
Service  in  the  world  must  not  only  have  a  son  whose 
brains  are  well  above  the  average,  but  he  must  also  have  a 
purse  that  will  stand  a  pretty  considerable  drain. 

Looking  further  down  the  list  of  possibilities,  we  find 
every  Government  appointment,  in  Patent  Office,  Office  of 
Woods,  Excise,  and  Courts  of  Justice  is  hedged  by  an 
examination ;  that  candidates  are  so  numerous  that  only 
the  best  prepared  can  succeed,  and  that  special  prepara- 
tion implies  special  expense.  Outside  the  Government 
service,  too,  the  man  in  cap  and  gown  meets  the  youth  at 
every  gateway.  Suppose,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  be  an 
accountant.  The  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  con- 
fronts him — in  cap  and  gown — with  a  Preliminary,  an 
Intermediate,  and  a  Final,  in  which  he  must  show  know- 
ledge of  the  rights  and  duties  of  liquidators,  trustees, 
and  receivers ;  of  the  bankruptcy  law,  and  the  law  of 
arbitration  and  awards,  aa  well  as  of  some  such  subject 
a3  botany,  animal  physiology,  or  electricity.  Even  the 
bank  clerk  is  encouraged  to  present  himself  for  examination, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  for  the  farmer  to  flaunt  a 
degree  at  the  weekly  market. 

On  the  whole  this  volume  opens  a  somewhat  appalling 
prospect  to  the  British  parent,  seeing  that  nearly  every 
profession  but  that  of  the  stockliroker  involves  an  examina- 
tion, or  even  several  examinations  ;  the  unpleasant  chance 
of  failure  when  it  is  too  late  to  change,  and  the  certainty 
of  heavy  fees  for  special  preparation.  And  the  Stock 
Exchange,  with  its  necessity  for  plentiful  capital  and  heavy 
guarantee,  is  not  a  profession  for  the  million.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume,  however,  the  parent  may  find  some  small 
consolation.  It  his  son  has  failed  for  the  navy,  the  army, 
and  the  civil  services ;  if  he  show  no  disposition  for  archi- 
tecture, the  stage,  or  fruit-growing  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
if  he  cannot  obtain  even  a  post  as  secretary  or  teacher,  he 
may,  provided  he  be  of  good  physique,  obtain  a  billet  in 
the  Natal  police,  wherein  "the  mental  examination  de- 
mands intelligence."  Supposing,  too,  that  his  intelligence 
has  not  reached  the  requisite  pitch  by  the  time  he  is  thirty, 
he  has  five  more  years  in  which  to  qualify  for  the  Durban 
police.  If  he  cannot  satisfy  this  test  by  the  time  he  is 
thirty-five,  one  might  almost  despair  of  finding  him  a  pro- 
fession at  all,  were  it  not  that  our  authors  have  dropped  a 
curious  little  article  on  "  The  Church  Missionary  Society  " 
into  the  closing  pages  of  their  book.  From  the  missionary, 
as  from  the  stockbroker,  no  examination  is  required.  But 
his  wife,  for  obvious  reasons,  must  be  suitable ;  and  we 
gather  that  tlie  hire  is  worthy  of  the  labourer. 


Text- Books,  School    Books,  &c. 

English  Books. 

Selections  from   the    Sources   of  English    History.     Edited 
by  Prof.  C.  W.  Colby.     (Longmans.).- 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  the  student  a  notion 
of  the  kind  of  materials  out  of  which  his  Bright  or 
Gardiner  or  Eansome  or  Oman  is  constructed.  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  extracts,  translated  where  necessary, 
from  important  historical  documents,  from  chroniclers, 
and  from  letters,  diaries  and  the  like,  such  as  the 
"  Paston  Letters,"  contemporary  with  the  events  they 
record.  Prof.  Colby's  selection,  his  bibliographical  notes 
on  the  writers  quoted,  and  his  introduction  on  the  study 
of  first-hand  literary  material  are  all  admirable,  and  the 
book  must  be  highly  recommended  to  any  teacher  who 
wishes  to  make  the  study  of  history  a  living  thing.  Its 
only  fault  is  that,  as  it  covers  the  whole  course  of  English 
history,  the  extracts  are  necessarily  neither  long  enough 


nor  numerous  enough ;  and  here  it  is  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  little  series  of  "  periods "  com- 
piled, if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Prof.  York  Powell  and 
others,  under  the  title  of  "  English  History  from  Contem- 
porary Writers."  We  aro  rather  amused  to  find  Prof. 
Colby,  who  writes  for  boys  "  sixteen  years  old,"  telling 
them  that  they  may  meet  with  some  unfamiliar  allusions, 
"  but  few  which  a  glance  at  the  EncyclopxAia  Britanniea 
will  not  clear  up."  Prof.  Colby  holds  a  chair  at  the 
McGill  University.  Surely  boys  of  sixteen  do  not,  in 
America,  use  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea  as  an  habitual 
book  of  reference ! 

Julius  Ceesar.     Edited  by  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson.     (Black- 
wood.) 

This  book  is  intended  for  junior  forms,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
has  attempted  to  concentrate  interest  upon  the  story 
of  the  play  without  dwelling  unduly  upon  the  minutirc 
either  of  philology  or  of  literary  criticism.  The  in- 
troduction is  full,  but  hardly  explanatory  enough  for 
the  class  of  readers  aimed  at.  We  observe  a  mistake 
of  "  Maeklyn's  Diary  "  for  "  Machyn's  Diary."  The  notes 
are  numerous  and  very  brief ;  but  there  are  already  a  score 
of  school  editions  of  Julius  Cmsar,  and  there  is  no  very 
marked  distin.Dtion  between  Mr.  Johnson's  and  several  of 
these. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Flather.     (Pitt 
Press.) 

Excellent  as  this  Reader  is,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
to  supply  a  felt  want.  The  Layi,  however,  although 
Matthew  Arnold  did  call  them  "pinchbeck,"  are  an 
excellent  initiation  into  literature,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  boys  encouraged  to  read  them.  Mr.  Flather  has 
supplied  all  the  information  that  could  conceivably  be 
required  in  addition  to  Macaulay's  own  prefaces  and  notes. 

English  Etymology.     By  Dr.  F.  Kluge  and  Dr.  F.   Lutz. 
(Blackie.) 

Tins  is  not  a  treatise,  but  a  "  select  glossary."  The 
authors  write  :  "  We  have  confined  ourselves  to 
selecting  all  words  the  history  of  which  bears  on  the 
development  of  the  language  at  large.  We  have,  there- 
fore, in  the  first  place,  traced  back  to  the  older  periods 
loan  words  of  Scandinavian,  French,  and  Latin  origin,  and 
such  genuine  English  words  as  may  afford  matter  for 
linguistic  investigation."  The  book  should  prove  a  power- 
ful rival  to  the  well-known  "  Concise  Dictionary"  of  Prof. 
Skeat,  to  whom,  of  course,  the  authors,  as  they  gracefully 
acknowledge,  owe  much.  The  relation  of  English  words 
to  their  Teutonic  and  Romance  relatives  is  very  clearly 
and  simply  set  out,  and  as  the  arrangement  is  alpha- 
betical, the  glossary  is  a  much  more  practical  one  to 
consult  than  Prof.  Skeat's  learned  and  original  volume. 
Of  course,  however,  it  is  not  quite  so  complete.  The 
authors  throw  out  a  useful  hint  to  teachers  when 
they  suggest  the  value  of  dealing  with  a  group  of 
words  at  a  time.  "  Special  interest  attaches,  for  instance, 
to  words  of  early  Christian  origin,  to  the  names  of 
festivals  and  the  days  of  the  week.  Besides  these,  the 
names  of  the  various  parts  of  the  house  and  of  the  materials 
used  in  building,  the  words  for  cattle  and  the  various 
kinds  of  meat,  for  eating  and  drinking,  &c.,  might  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  suggestive  discussion.  On  treating 
etymology  in  this  way,  the  teacher  will  have  the  advantage 
of  converting  a  lesson  on  the  growth  of  the  English  lan- 
guage into  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  thus  lending  to  a  naturally  dry  subject  a  fresh  charm 
and  a  deeper  meaning."  There  are  some  fascinating 
studies  in  this  mode  of  treatment  in  Prof.  Karl  Pearson's 
Chances  of  Death.  Mr.  Lyde  has  taught  geography  to 
200  pupils  a  day  for  twelve  years,  and  has  examined 
2.")|000  candidates  in  ihe  subject  during  the  last  five  years. 
Therefore  he  ought  to  know  something  about  it. 
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Geography  of  Africa.     By  L.  W.  Lyde.     (Black.) 

Excellently  lucid  and  well-arranged.  Mr.  Lyde  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  care  he  takes  to  bring  out  the  dependence 
of  the  civilisation  of  countries  on  their  physical  features, 
and  for  his  wise  decision  to  exclude  small  maps  from 
his  book,  thereby  sending  students  back  to  their  neglected 
atlases.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  more  anthropology 
would  not  have  been  amiss.  Among  the  general  chapters 
on  Africa  as  a  whole  might  have  been  included  one  on 
the  main  divisions  and  relationships  of  the  native  peoples. 

BlackwoodJs  Literature  ReaAen.     Edited  by  John  Adams. 
(Blackwood.) 

Mr.  Adams  has  gone  to  great  pains  in  collecting  extracts, 
and  has  compiled  some  ingenious  questions  upon  them. 
We  should  have  thought,  nevertheless,  that  the  obvious 
classics  of  the  schoolroom,  which,  however  hackneyed  to 
older  readers,  are  often  all  new  to  every  fresh  generation, 
would  have  served  the  educational  purpose  just  as  well  as 
some  of  his  more  out-of-the-way  selections.  The  "  First 
Reader  "  contains  some  rather  amazing  things.  It  opens 
with  an  extract,  translated  from  the  German,  in  which 
occurs  the  phrase,  "  Edward  slept  hardly  any  that  night "  ; 
and  in  an  account  of  Polyphemus,  "adapted  from  Homer," 
the  child  is  told  that  the  Cyclops  had  "  one  long  eyelash 
going  from  ear  to  ear."  We  cannot  think  whom  the 
"  Fourth  Header "  is  meant  for.  A  boy  or  girl  capable 
of  appreciating  snippets  from  Sterne  and  Izaak  Walton 
and  Samuel  Butler  should  not  be  reading  snippets  at  all. 

The  Adventures  of  Beowulf .    Paraphrased  and  edited  by  Miss 

Clara  Thomson.  (Marshall.) 
The  introduction,  giving  an  account  of  the  conjectured 
early  Teutonic  life  and  poetry,  is  admirable  ;  the  para- 
phrase itself  a  little  less  so.  Miss  Thomson  is  too  much 
under  the  dominion  of  a  Latinised  vocabulary ;  and  j'ou 
can  only  paraphrase  Beowulf  by  sticking  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  William  Morris,  in  his  best 
moods,  should  have  been  the  model. 

Selections  from  Addison,' s  Spectator.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Martin. 
(Blackie.) 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  an  earlier  selection  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  and  most  of  the  introduction  is  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
also.  The  volume  is  a  useful  addition  to  Messrs.  Blackie's 
marvellously  good  and  cheap  "  School  and  Home  Library." 

Kant  on  Education.     Bv  Miss  Annette  Churton.     (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Heee  we  have  the  somewhat  scrappy  notes  for  Kant's 
lectures  on  "  Pwdagogics "  brought  out  by  his  pupU, 
Theodor  Eink ;  and  Mrs.  Ehys  Davids  has  contributed  a 
suggestive  introduction  on  the  bearing  of  Kant's  views, 
and  especially  on  their  relation  to  the  revolutionary 
doctrines  of  Eousseau. 


Latin. 


Virgil:   Oeorgic  III.,  and   Virgil:  ^neid  XL     Edited  by 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.     (MacmiUan  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Page  has  here  given,  in  his  additions  to  this  well- 
known  series  of  Elementary  Classics,  examples  of  careful 
and  thorough  editing.  Every  possible  difficulty  is  ex- 
plained, and  all  allusions  of  the  most  learned  of  ancient 
poets  carefully  unfolded.  The  vocabularies  are  sufficiently 
full,  that  to  yEneid  XL  being  the  worlc  of  Eev.  G.  H. 
Hall,  whose  philological  suggestions  are  sufficient  for 
beginners  —  pegs  on  which  a  teacher  could  hang  much 
useful  and  pleasant  learning  for  apt  pupils.  The  intro- 
ductions, wliich,  of  course,  are  for  the  most  part  identical, 
are  good,  and  the  literary  comparisons  made  or  suggested 
throughout  them  and  the  notes  are  excellent.  Either 
vould  be  a  ^ood  term's  work  in  Latin  poetry. 


The  Mneid  of  Vergil.     Book  XII.     Edited  by  A.  Sidgwick, 
M.A,     (Cambridge:  University  Press.) 

The  editor's  fine  scholarship  and  critical  faculty  are  again 
shown  in  this  little  book,  and  his  handling  of  the  last  is 
not  less  admirable  than  that  of  the  first  book  of  the  great 
Eoman  epic — which  latter  we  reviewed  just  a  year  ago. 
Writing  for  learners  more  mature  than  Mr.  Page's,  the 
style  is  more  severe,  and  the  teaching  perhaps  more 
systematic.  We  notice  as  particularly  useful  the  notes  on 
similes  and  on  subjunctive  uses,  and  the  index  to  the  notes. 

VeraiVs  ^neid.   Books  I.— III.    Edited  by  W.  Coutts,  M.A. 
(W.  H.  White  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Coutts  has  taken  great  pains  with  this  edition,  and 
has  made  it  certainly  useful  for  the  lower  forms  of  schools. 
The  Life  shows  much  reading,  and  is  pleasantly  written, 
and  the  summaries  give  the  story  at  considerable  length. 
We  think  the  addition  of  a  vocabulary,  where  so  large  a 
part  of  the  poem  is  read,  of  doubtful  value  :  a  dictionary, 
and  a  good  one,  is  required.  The  notes  are  full,  but 
simple,  confined  almost  entirely  to  points  of  grammar  and 
translation.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  more  praise 
to  what  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  much  labour  and  thought. 

Casar  de  Bella  Gallico.  Book  III.  Edited  for  Beginners 
by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A,  (Cambridge :  University 
Press.) 
This,  and  the  companion  volume.  Book  lY.,  by  the  same 
editor,  may  be  noticed  together.  They  belong  to  the  same 
series  as  Mr.  Sidgwick's  Vergil  in  separate  books,  and  are 
thoroughly  well  done.  The  historian  of  Eome,  whose 
Elementary  History  is  one  of  the  best  introductions  we 
know  to  its  subject,  naturally  dwells  specially  on  the  his- 
torical aspects  of  his  author ;  and  the  sketch-maps  and 
illustrative  drawings  are  excellent  features.  The  notes 
are  good  and  short,  and  the  modern  names  of  Gaulish 
places  always  given.  Maps  of  France,  to  face  those  of 
Gaul,  would  make  the  book  complete.  The  introduction 
to  Book  TV.,  in  itself  the  most  interesting  to  English  boys, 
is  even  better  than  that  to  Book  III. 

Satura  Orammatica  ;  or,  Latin  Critical  Notes.     By  E.  G.  A. 
Beckwith,  B  A.     (Bell  &  Sons.) 

The  author's  modesty  disarms  criticism  of  these  somewhat 
unsystema'tic  notes,  which  are  avowedly  only  practical  hints 
on  grammar,  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  military  exam- 
inations. The  work  of  such  a  book  can  only  be  tested  in 
practice,  but  it  deals  with  an  astonishing  variety  of  points, 
and  is  always  clear,  and  generally  correct.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  obvious  misprints :  Lewis  (and  Short)  's  Dic- 
tionary we  know,  but  not  Lewes\  and  "shake"  reads 
queerly  for  angiiis  (p.  67). 


Greek. 


Xenophon :  Anabasis  IV.     Edited  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A. 

(Cambridge:  University  Press.) 
We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  admirable  little  book. 
Introduction,  notes,  and  vocabulary  are  all  equally  good. 
Points  of  history,  grammatical  uses,  and  Greek  military 
and  social  customs  are  all  made  clear  and  interesting,  and 
no  better  edition  could  be  desired  for  schoolboys  of  this 
masterly  narrative  of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in 
ancient  or  modern  warfare.  The  translations  given  in  the 
notes  deserve  special  praise. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides.     Edited  by  P,   B.   Halcombe, 
M.A.     (Blackie.) 

Mr.  Halcombe  has  here  made  a  bold  attempt  to  simplify  a 
great  Greek  play  by  cutting  out  the  choruses,  and  con- 
necting the  iambic  portions  by  current  English  prose.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  such  an  attempt  can  succeed,  and  a 
lover  of  Greek  poetry  rather  resents  it.  Apart  from  this 
sentiment,  the  work  is  excellent,  and  the  book  is  thoroughly 
we  11  e(j^uipped  for  beginnerg. 
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Plato:  Jon.  Edited  by  J.  Thompson,  M.A.  (Camb.),  and 
T.  E.  Mills,  M.A.  (Oxen.).  (W.  B.  CUve,  Univ.  Corr. 
Coll.  Press.) 
This  is  a  very  happy  result  of  scholarly  co-operation,  and 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  texts  annotated  for  the  London 
University  examinations.  A  useful  introduction  gives 
all  information  required  for  understanding  the  beautiful 
dialogue  that  follows  ;  the  text  is  admirably  printed ;  and 
the  very  full  notes  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  the 
student  of  Plato  must  have  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Greek,  there  is  no  vocabulary.  The  little  paragraph  on 
the  Socratic  method  (p.  15)  deserves  to  be  singled  out  as 
an  excellent  piece  of  condensed  comment,  and  the  running 
analysis  in  the  notes  is  most  helpful. 


French. 


Tht  Study  of  Colloquial  and  Literari/  French.     By  P.  Shaw 
Jeffrey,  M.A.     (Whittaker  &  Co.) 

It  is  impossible  in  our  limits  to  do  justice  to  this  book, 
which  is  a  thorough-going,  comprehensive,  and  detailed 
method  of  study.  Founded  on  the  German  work  of  Dr. 
Koschwitz,  it  has  been  modified  to  suit  the  more  direct  and 
practical,  if  less  scientific,  needs  of  our  own  people.  It 
deals,  with  admirable  fulness,  with  every  department  of  the 
study  of  French — language,  history,  and  people  ;  gives  the 
best  authorities,  native  and  foreign  (alas,  that  so  few  are 
English!);  summarises  the  standards  of  examination  and 
the  courses  of  instruction  in  our  own  country ;  and  points 
out  with  clearness  and  precision  the  best  way  of  following 
these  up  by  residence  and  study  abroad.  The  concluding 
bibliography  is  particularly  good,  and  we  heartily  com- 
mend the  book  to  all  interested  in  any  part  of  its  subject. 

A  Hiitorical  French    Orammar.     By  Arsi-ne  Darmesteter. 

English  edition  by  Alphonse  Hartog.  (Macmillan.) 
The  early  death  of  the  author  of  this  book  was  a  severe  loss 
to  European  language-study,  as  was  that  of  his  equally 
famous  and  gifted  brother  James  to  Oriental  letters.  But 
this  part  of  his  work  has  been  carefully  revised  and  com- 
pleted by  the  competent  hands  of  MM.  Muret  and  Sudre, 
and,  as  now  put  into  Englisb  dress,  deserves  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Based  originally  on  lectures  delivered  to  classes  of 
young  women,  the  book  is  one  of  admirable  lucidity  and 
profound  learning  pleasantly  conveyed.  The  growth  of 
the  language,  in  its  pronunciation,  word-forms,  and  syntax, 
is  traced  with  the  firm  hand  of  real  genius  through  every 
stage,  from  the  rough  speech  of  Eoman  settlers  in  Gaul  to 
the  polished,  copious,  and  elegant  language  of  modem 
France.  The  most  fascinating  division  of  the  work  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  formation  and  life  of  words  (Book 
III.),  while  the  most  learned  and  useful,  as  also  the  most 
difficult,  is  that  which  deals  with  the  phonology — the  pro- 
gressive development  of  sounds.  Students  of  scientific 
French  grammar  will  join  with  the  present  book — to  confine 
them  to  English  authorities — Brachet's  Historical  Grammar 
and  Dictionary,  in  the  latest  editions;  these  three  books 
■will  give  them  all  that  is  needed  for  a  sound  introduction 
to  French  philology. 

Historical  French    Orammar.     By  Ernest  Weekley,   M.A. 
(Blackie  &  Son.) 

Prof.  Weekley  has  done  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work  in  promoting  the  study  of  French,  as  we  have  often 
had  pleasure  in  showing,  and  the  present  little  book  is  a 
useful  addition  to  that  work.  Like  most  of  what  he  has 
done,  it  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  those  studying  for  the 
examinations  of  the  London  University,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  meet  their  requirements.  The  laws  of  sound  and 
of  word-formation,  and  the  historical  accidence,  are  stated 
and  illustrated  as  clearly  and  fully  as  his  narrow  limits 
will  allow ;  and  the  chapter  on  metre,  which  closes  the 
book,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to.  a  subject  too  much 
neglected. 


Songs  of  Beranger.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Vocabu- 
lary by  George  H.  Ely,  B.A.  (Blackie  &  Son.) 
These  seventeen  songs  from  the  genial  French  chanson- 
nier  are  delightful,  and  give  us  views  of  his  many- 
sided  joyous  and  tender  nature.  The  short  introduction 
gives  all  that  is  wanted  to  understand  the  man  and  his 
work,  the  notes  explain  everything  that  might  be  un- 
familiar, and  a  vocabulary  makes  the  little  book  complete. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  nicer  class-book. 

Les  deux  Bosms.     By  Henry  Carnoy.     E  lited  by  Emile  B. 

Le  Fran(;ois.  (Blackie.) 
Here  we  have  a  delightful  fairy  story,  nicely  printed,  and 
carefully  edited  for  children.  The  reward  of  good  temper 
and  the  punishment  of  envy,  as  shown  in  the  opposite 
fates  of  the  two  hunchbacks,  should  convey  wholesome 
instruction  to  opening  minds. 

Le>i  Viokttes  Blanches.    Par  Emile  Eichebourg.     Edited  by 

F.  Julien.  (Macmillan.) 
This  is,  like  others  of  this  Primary  Series,  a  charming 
and  simple  story,  that  of  the  struggles  and  love  of  a  young 
peasant  who  becomes  a  famous  artist,  and  it  is  well  chosen 
for  children.  The  vocabulary,  however,  should  be  com- 
pletely revised,  as  at  present  it  is  neither  complete  nor 
quite  correct.  We  have  also  missed  notes  on  some  gram- 
matical points  that  require  them.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  omit  from  a  vocabulary  words  of  similar  form  in  both 
languages  (pp.  60,  61),  as  the  shades  of  meaning  are  often 
very  different. 

Cinq- Mars.     Par  Alfred  do  Vigny.     Adapted  and  edited 

by  G.  G.  Loane,  M.A.  (Macmillan.) 
This  new  volume  of  Siepmann's  Series  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  it.  The  plan  of  the  series  is  now  well  known,  and 
has  again  been  excellently  carried  out.  Cinq-Mars  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  best  example  of  the  romantic  school  of 
historical  fiction  in  France,  and  is  a  delightful  story  in 
Scott's  manner.  To  bring  it  within  the  editor's  limits,  he 
has  been  obliged  to  give  only  the  main  story,  but  this  has 
been  skilfully  done.  The  introduction,  though  short,  gives 
a  very  good  view  of  the  historical  setting  of  the  plot,  and 
the  notes  are  satisfactory. 

Picciola.     By  X.  B.  Saintlne.     Edited  by  Arthur  E.  Eopes, 
M.A.     (Cambridge  :  University  Press.) 

Me.  Eopes  is  an  excellent  editor,  and  this  pretty  new 
edition  of  Saintine's  story  should  revive  its  old  popularity 
as  a  school  book.  The  notes  are  clear  and  brief,  and 
every  point  of  difficulty  seems  to  be  disposed  of;  while 
the  introductory  note  gives  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
book  and  its  author.  Mr.  Eopes,  we  observe,  no  longer 
refers  to  any  special  French  Grammar. 

French     Historical     Unseens.      By    N.    E.     Toke,     B.A. 

(Blackwood.) 
This  is  an  admirable  choice  of  pieces  for  translation  at 
sight,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  all  classes  that  have 
mastered  the  elements  of  French.  The  historical  extracts, 
averaging  a  page  each,  deal  with  the  most  interesting  facts 
of  the  history  of  France,  from  Henry  IV.  to  1871,  and  are 
gathered  from  the  masters  of  French  prose.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  an  equally  well-made  choice 
of  extracts  from  general  literature,  a  sketch  of  the  history, 
lives  of  authors,  and  historical  and  biographical  notes. 

Elementary  French  Grammar.     By  Charles  S.  Le  Harivel. 

(Oliver  &  Boyd.) 
We  have  here  the  elements  of  French  grammar  simply 
presented,  the  rules  being  clear  and  the  examples  and 
exercises  well-framed.  There  is,  however,  no  special 
feature  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  its  class.  The 
treatise  on  pronunciation,  strangely  enough,  leaves  much 
to  be  desired — e.g.,  the  remarks  on  I  final,  ti,  the  nasal 
sounds,  and  the  accents,  are  either  defective  or  positively 
wrong. 
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German. 

IToufeWs  German  Grammar.     By  C.  Brenkmann.     (Hirsch- 

feld  Brothers.) 
The  present  new  edition  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Happe  should  win 
a  much  increased  circulation  for  this  valuable  book.  The 
full  English-German  vocabulary  greatly  adds  to  its  useful- 
ness, and  the  carefully-graduated  lessons  are  admirably 
fitted  to  give  learners  a  sound  knowledge  of  German.  The 
special  feature  of  the  method  is  to  give  each  day  exercise  in 
grammar,  reading,  translation  and  re-translation.  Both 
exercises  in  composition  and  reading  extracts  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  short  poetical  anthology  adds  grace  to  the 
book.  The  rules  are  hill  and  clear,  and  the  verb  especially 
is  adequately  treated. 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Edited,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  James  Taft  Hatfield.  (The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.) 

Prof.  Hatfield's  introduction  is  a  sound  piece  of  work, 
giving  us  abundant  learning  and  careful  criticism ;  the 
notes  are  full  and  to  the  point,  but  not  too  numerous; 
and  the  text,  constituted  by  the  light  of  the  latest  and 
best  authorities,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 


Biology  and  Geology. 

Kirke'st  Handhooh  of  Physiology.     (Fifteenth  Edition.)     By 
W.  D.  Halliburton.     (John  Murray.) 

Tins  new  edition  of  Kirke's  Physiology  will  be  welcomed 
by  every  teacher  of  the  subject.  Here,  at  all  events,  is  a 
case  often  "  survival  of  the  fittest"  among  books.  An  ex- 
haustive treatise  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages  for  which  a 
steady  demand  exists  must  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  serious  students  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  mammalian  organs.  Prof.  Halliburton  has 
included  an  account  of  all  the  more  important  pieces  of 
physiological  research  which  have  been  published  since 
the  appearance  of  the  last  edition.  Though  the  chief 
theme  of  the  book  is  human  physiology,  a  glance  through 
it  is  sufiicient  to  demonstrate  the  interdependence  of  all 
branches  of  scientific  study.  Human  physiology — nor, 
indeed,  physiology  in  its  broadest  sense,  whether  dealing 
with  animals  or  plants — is  not  an  isolated  subject,  but 
must  rather  be  regarded  as  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
chemistry  and  physics  to  the  study  of  life  in  its  multi- 
tudinous forms,  a  truth  which  these  clearly  written  pages 
amply  testify.  Indeed,  the  reader  of  this  volume  must 
have  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  both  chemistry  and 
physics  in  order  to  follow  intelligently  and  understand 
many  of  the  methods  and  results  described. 

Itueds:  Their  Structure  and  Life.    By  George  H.  Carpenter. 
(J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 

Me.  Carpenter's  book  is  intended  to  provide  a  general 
outline  of  the  whole  subject  of  entomology.  The  book  is 
avowedly  a  compilation,  but  it  should  prove  useful,  since 
there  is  here  brought  together,  in  a  convenient  compass, 
the  leading  facts  and  generalisations  necessary  for  an 
intelligent  survey  of  a  very  extensive  field  of  study.  After 
a  short  account  of  insect  anatomy,  and  an  interesting 
surrey  of  the  endless  variety  that  can  be  traced  in  the 
methods  of  growth  of  insects  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect 
form,  the  complicated  question  of  classification  is  dealt 
with.  The  surroundings  and  pedigree  of  insects  provide 
material  for  the  last  two  of  the  six  chapters  into  which  the 
book  is  divided.  The  volume  is  attractively  illustrated 
and  well  printed,  and  should  g^ow  in  favour  with  the 
increasing  number  of  amateur  students  of  what  Mr. 
Carpenter  aptly  describes  as  "  a  delightful  chapter  in  the 
great  book  of  Nature." 


An  Introdttction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology.     By  B.  Lindsay. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

Miss  Lindsay  writes  in  a  pleasing  way,  and  her  book, 
which  has  now  reached  a  second  edition,  provides  a  satis- 
factory introduction  to  the  serious  study  of  zoology.  There 
is  none  of  that  talking  down  to  the  reader  which  is  natur- 
ally so  much  objected  to  by  the  artisan  who  has  interests 
outside  his  halfpenny  newspaper  and  the  doings  of  his 
trade  society.  The  reader  who  studies  these  chapters, 
and  follows  Miss  Lindsay's  judicious  instructions  in  the 
matter  of  practical  work,  will  be  in  a  position  to  tackle  the 
larger  and  more  serious  treatises  to  which  he  is  directed 
in  a  well-arranged  bibliography  of  zoological  literature 
with  which  the  book  provides  him.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  with  the  concluding  chapter  on  "  Animals  as  Fellow- 
creatures,"  which  should  go  a  long  way  towards  developing 
"  a  clear  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  manifold 
varying  forms  under  which  we  recognise  the  mysterious 
unity  called  Life." 

A    Text-hook    of    Plant    Diseases.       By    George    Massee. 
(Duckworth  &  Co.) 

The  day  is  fortunately  past  when  blights  and  other  plant 
diseases  were  regarded  as  dispensations  of  a  mysterious 
Providence,  not  to  be  understood  by  simple  mortals,  but 
resignedly  endured.  The  spread  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
the  desire  to  discover  the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything, 
is  gradually,  though  surely,  eliminating  that  fatalistic 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  horticulturalist  in  the 
destruction,  by  parasitic  attacks,  of  valuable  crops.  More 
than  this,  the  by  no  means  ancient  worship  of  rule-of- 
thumb  methods  is  being  displaced  by  the  careful  and 
laborious  study  of  the  broad  principles  regulating  the  mode 
of  life  of  those  groups  of  parasites  which  prove  so  injurious 
to  cultivated  plants.  The  number  of  practical  agricul- 
turalists who  are  intelligently  studying  the  question  of 
plant  diseases  steadily  increases,  and  this  well-arranged 
book  of  reference  will  supply  them  with  scientific  methods 
of  attack  which  will  prove  an  incalculable  advantage.  We 
are  glad  to  notice  that  the  author  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  normal  mode  of  plant 
life,  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiology, 
if  full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  his  more  technical 
volume.  It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  every 
department  of  technology  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the 
findings  of  pure  science. 

An  Intermediate  Text-hook  of  Geology.     By  Charles  Lapworth. 
(William  Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

The  late  Prof.  Page's  Introductory  Text-hook  of  Geology, 
with  which  every  student  of  geology  is  familiar,  has  under- 
gone a  complete  metamorphosis  at  the  hands  of  Prof. 
Lapworth.  The  book  has  been  entirely  re-written,  and 
some  hundred  pages  have  been  added.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  first  edition  of  the  original  work  was 
published  in  18.54,  and  that  this  year  is  the  centenary 
of  the  recognition  of  geology  as  a  more  or  less  exact  science, 
it  will  be  seen  that  extensive  changes  were  necessary  to 
bring  the  book  up  to  date.  These  have  been  gradually 
introduced  in  the  twelve  previous  editions,  but  the  thir- 
teenth issue  only  resembles  the  earlier  ones  in  the  general 
sequence  of  the  subjects  dealt  with.  Though  the  volume 
still  meets  the  requirements  of  beginners,  yet  the  student 
who  has  assimilated  all  the  information  which  it  contains 
will  have  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  guiding  principles 
of  the  science.  The  maps  which  have  been  added  to  this 
edition,  though  small  and  somewhat  crowded,  will  be  of 
service  in  leading  the  reader  to  what  must  always  be  the 
most  valuable  part  of  geological  study,  namely  fieldwork. 
Several  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  and  the  sum- 
maries at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  have  been  recast.  In 
its  revised  fonu  the  volume  provides  teachers  and  students 
with  a  trustworthy  and  interesting  account  of  the  chief 
points  of  a  fascinating  subject. 
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Metallurgy  and  Chemistry. 

Handbook  of  Metallurgy.    By  Carl  Schnabel.     Translated 
by  Henry  Louis.     2  vols.     (Macniillan.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Prof .  Tjouis  has  done  a  piece  of 
valuable  work  in  presenting  British  metallurgists  with  a 
translation  of  the  valuable  hand-book  of  Dr.  Schnabel,  of 
the  Clausthal  School  of  Mines.  The  original  German  text 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  its  author's  fitness  for  the 
task  he  set  himself.  Not  only  have  we  the  results  of  Dr. 
Schnabel's  own  unique  experience  of  metallurgical 
processes,  but  in  the  rolumes  are  also  to  be  found  the 
chief  results  at  which  such  well-known  authorities  as 
Egleston,  Peters,  and  Hofman  in  America  have  arrived, 
and  also  brief  notices,  by  the  translator,  of  the  methods  of 
extraction  of  diilerent  metals  which  have  been  perfected 
since  the  German  edition  appeared  in  1894.  The  first 
part,  which  consists  of  876  pages,  deals  with  the  metallurgy 
of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold,  while  the  second  volume 
(of  664  pages)  is  concerned  with  the  extraction  of  zinc, 
cadmium,  mercury,  bismuth,  tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  nickel, 
cobalt,  platinum,  and  aluminium  from  their  respective 
ores.  The  handbook  should  find  a  prominent  place  in 
every  technical  college  library  where  metallurgy  is  studied, 
and  shoidd  also  be  added  to  the  public  libraries  of  towns 
where  metallurgical  processes  are  carried  on. 

A  Courxe  of  Practical  Chemistry.     Part  11.,  Intermediate. 
By  M.  M.  Pattison-Muir,  M.A.     (Longmans.) 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Pattison-Muir's  Course  of  Practical 
Chemistry  is  a  book  of  234  pages,  with  only  twenty-one 
illustrations,  and  some  of  these  not  very  good.  The 
course  began  in  the  first  part  published  previously  is  here 
carried  some  steps  farther,  the  student  being  introduced  to 
volumetric  analysis ;  the  preparation  of  certain  oxides,  a 
few  salts,  and  a  series  of  compounds  of  chromium ;  the 
examination  of  complex  mixtures  qualitatively ;  and  the 
gravimetric  estimation  of  a  few  typical  elements.  Though 
the  selection  of  subjects  dealt  with  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, the  student  who  has  carefully  worked  through  this 
volume  and  its  predecessor  should  have  a  fair  knowledge 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis. 

Pioqressive  Lessons  in  Science.     By  A.  Abbott  and  Arthur 
Key.     (Blackie  &  Son.) 

The  Progressive  Lessons  in  Science  is  really  two  books  bound 
together  in  one  volume.  The  first  part,  by  Mr.  Abbott,  is 
a  well-arranged  series  of  experiments  in  chemistry  for 
elementary  students,  and  calls  for  no  particular  remark, 
except  that  many  similar  books  are  already  in  existence. 
The  second  part  is  of  a  much  more  original  character.  Mr. 
Key  starts  by  informing  the  reader  of  the  quantitative 
composition  of  blood,  and  then  proceeds,  in  a  series  of 
experimental  lessons,  to  trace  the  various  constituents  in 
the  blood  in  foods  of  various  kinds,  and  to  ultimately 
trace  them  back  to  the  soQ.  The  plan  is  ingenious,  and  at 
first  sight  appears  educative,  but  we  are  extremely  sceptical 
of  a  youngster's  ability  to  follow  the  intricate  argument 
involved. 


Mathematics. 

An  Introduction   to   the  Mathematical   Theory  of  Attraction. 
By  Francis  A.  Tarleton.     (Longmans.) 

The  theory  of  attraction  is  very  rightly  described  by  Prof. 
Tarleton  as  "  the  portal  to  most  of  the  higher  departments 
of  mathematical  physics,"  and  it  was  a  good  idea  to  bring 
together  in  one  book  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  this 
important  branch  of  mathematics.  Uitherto  the  student 
has  had  to  consult  several  volumes  to  find  an  adequate 
treatment  of  the  subjects  here  dealt  with.  In  the  future 
much  valuable  time  and  effort  will  be  saved.     Everything 


possible  seems  to  have  been  done  to  make  the  work  of  the 
student  as  easy  as  possible,  and  teachers  will  look  forward 
to  the  publication  of  the  sequel  which  Prof.  Tarleton 
promises. 

Elementary  Trigonometry.     Part  I.      By  A.  J.  Pressland 
and  Charles  Tweedie.     (Oliver  &  Boyd.) 

Thouoh  styled  an  "  elementary  "  trigonometry  the  book  of 
Messrs.  Pressland  and  Tweedie  is  not  exactly  one  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  a  boy  beginning  the  study  of  this  interest- 
ing section  of  mathematics.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
upper  mathematical  forms  of  our  larger  schools,  where  the 
elements  of  trigonometry  have  been  already  mastered,  the 
book  could  be  read  with  great  advantage.  The  prominence 
given  to  graphical  illustration,  and  the  large  use  made  of 
the  method  of  projection,  would  present,  in  a  new  and 
suggestive  light,  truths  of  which  some  knowledge  has  been 
previously  gained. 

Practical  Plane  and  Solid   Geometry.     By  Jaines  Eiddel. 
(Oliver  &  Boyd.) 

Mb.  Riddel  deals  with  descriptive  geometry  as  far  as  it  is 
included  in  the  elementary  stage  of  the  practical  plane  and 
solid  geometry  syllabus  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art.  Though  there  is  no  lack  of  illustrations,  many  of 
them  are  too  small  to  be  immediately  clear  to  a  beginner, 
and  some  pages  are  so  closely  printed  that  they  are  sure  to 
appear  unattractive  to  boys,  who  abhor  books  which,  by 
reason  of  their  long  paragraphs,  look  "dry."  At  the 
same  time,  the  student  who  is  uninfluenced  by  such  con- 
siderations will  find  an  ample  exposition  of  an  important 
subject. 


Miscellaneous. 


A    Manual  of    Psychology. 
(W.  B.  Olive.) 


Vol.   n.      By   G.  F.   Stout. 


The  absence  of  vag^e  generalisations,  which  distinguished 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Stout's  manual  of  psychology,  is 
also  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  second  part,  which  can 
now  be  obtained  separately.  The  lucidity  of  the  argument 
and  the  profusion  of  illustrative  examples  is  maintained,  and 
the  undergraduate  who  proposes  to  offer  psychology  as  a 
subject  in  his  final  examination  cannot  do  better  than 
prepare  himself  under  Dr.  Stout's  guidance.  This  second 
volume  is  concerned  with  perception,  as  well  as  with  idea- 
tional and  conceptual  processes.  The  dissertation  on  the 
emotions  and  the  treatment  of  spatial  and  temporal  per- 
ceptions includes  everything  necessary  for  a  first  study  of 
these  sections  of  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  sciences. 

The  Elements  of  Sociology.    By  Franklin  H.  GIddings.    (The 
Macmillan  Co.) 

Prof.  Giddings  is  already  known  in  this  country  as  a 
writer  on  sociological  problems.  His  larger  book  on  The 
Principles  of  Sociology  has  already  been  translated  into 
French,  Bussian,  and  Spanish  ;  and  another  volume  on  the 
Theory  of  Socialisation  has  been  translated  into  Italian.  A 
new  volume  by  an  authority  who  exerts  so  wide  an  influence 
is  sure  of  a  careful  and  sympathetic  examination.  It  is 
only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  come  to  be  recognised 
that  the  aggregation  of  men  into  societies  is  governed 
by  certain  laws  which  become  every  year  better  defined 
and  more  thoroughly  understood.  There  is,  moreover, 
a  growing  tendency  to  attach  a  proper  importance,  in 
schemes  of  education,  to  a  training  in  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship ;  and  those  teachers  who  recognise  the  necessity  for 
some  attempt  to  so  instruct  their  pupils  that  they  may 
take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  work  of  the  community  to 
which  they  belong  will  be  well  advised  in  acquainting 
themselves  with  what  Prof.  Giddings  thinks  should 
properly  be  included  in  a  school  course  for  boys  and  girls 
during  their  last  terms  at  school. 
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Prize-Day    Platitudes. 

To  the  radically  minded  educationist  the  annual  prize 
distribution  in  our  public  schools  is  one  of  the  saddest 
of  educational  functions.  Many  of  those  who  listened 
to  the  popular  platitudes  of  the  prize  distributions 
at  the  end  of  last  term,  and,  while  they  listened  called 
to  mind  the  voice  of  Eeforni  now  crying  in  the  educa- 
tional wilderness,  must  have  been  deeply  depressed  by 
a  sense  of  the  wrong-headedness  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing of  prize-giving  as  it  is — the  false  ideals  held  out 
to  adolescent  youth  and  the  false  rewards  recommened 
to  their  imagination  as  an  equivalent  for  misspent  energy. 
Not  that  any  blame  attaches  to  the  pupils,  who  act  and 
believe  as  they  are  taught  to  act  and  believe,  or  the  dis- 
tinguished ladies  and  gentlemen  who  preside  at  these 
functions  and  do  their  level  best  to  shake  the  false 
beliefs  out  of  the  minds  of  the  prize-winners  and 
replace  them  by  nobler  ideals  and  aspirations  of  a  purer 
nature  than  those  by  virtue  of  which  the  prizes  are  won. 
The  blame  lies  at  the  door  of  corrupt  traditions  and  an 
unscientific  system,  which  attaches  infinitely  more  import- 
ance and  value  to  the  instruments  of  education  than  to  its 
ultimate  object  and  purpose.  The  truth  of  this  indictment 
— by  no  means  a  new  one — is  thrown  into  relief  by  three 
assertions  made  by  speakers  at  the  recent  prize-givings. 
The  Rev.  George  Eichardson,  on  retiring  from  the 
position  of  second  master  at  Winchester  College,  ven- 
tured the  prediction  "  that  in  fifty  years'  time  even  some 
of  the  great  public  schools  will  be  mixed  schools  for  boys 
and  girls."  Lord  Eosebery,  speaking  at  Epsom  College, 
said  "the  first  and  primary  object  of  every  school  was  to 
turn  out  men  ...  If  a  school  succeeded  in  that,  then 
he,  for  one,  put  all  the  studies  of  science,  classics,  and 
mathematics  in  the  second  position."  Prof.  Jebb,  speaking 
at  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School,  Southwark,  said:  "If  the 
best  educational  use  was  to  be  made  of  school  time,  a  boy 
must  have  his  intelligence  and  imagination  trained  by 
literary  study  .  .  .  using  the  word  literature  in  the  largest 
sense,  to  include  the  best  British  books  and  the  history  of 
our  own  country.  He  strongly  advocated  the  teaching 
of  poetry  in  schools."  These  three  remarks  at  once 
touch  three  characteristic  weak  spots  in  our  educational 
system,  and  point  to  three  great  aspirations  of  the  new 
education.  From  a  false  notion  of  manliness,  coupled  with 
an  equally  false  notion  of  womanliness,  we  deprive  both 
boys  and  girls  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  contact  of 
the  distinctive  virtues  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  In  a 
blind  race  after  scholarship  so  called,  we  neglect  the 
culture  of  true  wisdom  and  forget  that  the  function  of 
the  public  school  is,  not  to  turn  out  a  few  intellectual  prodi- 
gies, but  to  make  every  single  boy  or  girl  it  contains  a 
wise,  capable,  and  worthy  man  or  woman.  Lastly,  deluded 
by  the  will-o'-the-wisps  of  science,  commercialism,  and 
similar  partial  developments  of  the  child's  mind,  we  forget 
utterly  to  give  prizes  for  that  all-round  culture  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  the  study  of  literature  in  the  wide 
definition  given  by  Prof.  Jebb— prizes  for  manliness, 
gentleness,  unselfishness,  patience,  courage,  common  sense, 
handiness — in  a  word,  for  real  wisdom  and  worth. — The 
Educational  Review. 
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"  David    Harum." 

An    Enquiry. 

The  name  of  Noyes  Westcott  bears  no  significance  in 
England.  Even  the  careful  student  of  literary  organs, 
the  man  who  can  follow  intelligently  the  allusiveness  of 
our  most  encyclopa?dic  chroniquetcrs,  would  scarcely  recog- 
nise it.     But  in  America  this  banker  who  began  to  write 


XOYES  WESTCOTT,    AUTHOE   OF   "  DAVID   HARUM." 

at  the  age  of  fifty  and  finished  his  first  book  on  his  death- 
bed, is  universally  famous  as  the  author  of  a  novel  whose 
success  is  likely  to  eclipse  even  that  of  Trilby.  Some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  David  Uarum  have 
been  sold  within  a  year.  Among  ourselves  such  a  record 
would  be  impossible  for  any  work  appealing,  as  David 
Harum  certainly  does,  to  what  it  is  convenient  to  term  the 
educated  classes,  the  classes  which  support  the  best  maga- 
zines. In  the  United  States,  that  riesenheim,  though  all 
things  are  possible  there,  a  like  phenomenon  cannot  occur 
more  than  a  few  times  in  a  century.  To  give  a  just 
idea  of  its  singularity  is  ditficult,  for  the  meaning  of 
figures  may  not  be»conveyed  by  words.  In  literature  the 
■  phrase  "  a  (quarter  of  a  million  "  is  a  phrase  merely,  as  a 
"  billion  "  is  a  phrase  in  geology.  To  grasp  it,  comparisons 
must  be  used.  Let  us  observe  that  as  many  copies  of 
David  Harum  are  bought  in  a  couple  of  months  as  of,  say, 
The  Jungle  Booh  in  five  years. 

If  David  Harum  contains  any  surprise,  it  is,  not  that  the 
public  should  be  so  easily  pleased,  but  that  an  amateur  of 
letters  should  have  been  able  to  produce  such  good  work, 
and  that  such  good  work  should  be  so  widely  appreciated. 
Noyes  Westcott  may  have  been  an  everyday  person,  which  is 
to  say,  a  non-spiritual  person,  seeingwhat  he  saw  with  every- 
day eyes ;  he  may  have  been  heedless  of  the  subtler  mani- 


festations of  beauty;  he  may  not  have  discovered  with 
de  Maupassant  that  words  have  souls,  or  with  Flaubert 
that  sentiment  is  the  devil.  David  Harum  remains — David 
Harum  wiU  probably  remain  for  some  years — a  convincing 
and  delightful  creation,  and,  in  the  sense  that  it  sticks  in 
the  memory,  a  memorable  one. 

Though  he  is  a  mere  beholder  of  such  direct  action  as 
the  novel  contains,  David  actually  constitutes  the  whole 
book.  He  is  the  book.  Without  him  there  is  nothing, 
unless  it  be  his  sister  and  housekeeper,  old  Mrs.  Bixbee, 
who  is  really  part  and  parcel  of  him — his  necessary  com- 
plement. I  have  called  him  a  creation.  The  charm  of  the 
character-drawing  in  a  work  of  fiction  may  lie  in  the 
manner  of  revealing  a  familiar  type,  or  it  may  lie  in  the 
native  originality  and  attractiveness  of  the  character  pre- 
sented. In  the  first  case  the  reader's  pleasure  is  sesthetic  ; 
in  the  second  it  is  partly  sosthetic  and  partly  "  of  the 
human  heart,"  in  varying  proportions.  In  the  first  case 
the  author's  achievement  is  chiefly  a  portrait ;  in  the 
second  it  is  chiefly  a  creation,  though  here  also  (some 
authors  are  lucky)  it  may  be  chiefly  a  portrait.  Whether 
Noyes  Westcott  found  David  Harum  or  created  him  I  do 
not  know.  Nor  is  the  fact  so  important  as  it  may  seem, 
since  fiction  is  more  properly  concerned  with  presentation 
than  with  the  creation  of  unusual  types  (else  were  Dickens 
the  greatest  of  all  novelists).  The  important  fact  is,  that 
David  Harum,  the  character  presented,  has,  apart  from 
any  art  or  skill  of  presenting,  an  extraordinary  fascination 
and  delectability,  and  that  the  success  of  the  book  is  less 
literary  than  something  else — call  it  a  success  of  humanity. 

David  Harum,  the  rustic  banker  of  Homeville,  in  New 
York  State,  has  many  (qualities.  As  a  banker,  of  course, 
he  is  gifted  with  shrewdness ;  but  his  genius  for  mercantile 
transactions,  surpassing  that  of  a  banker,  rises  to  that  of  a 
horse-dealer.  Banking  was  his  vocation,  horse-dealing 
his  recreation — a  recreation  at  once  exciting  and  profitable. 
Horse-dealing  gave  scope  for  those  other  gifts  of  wit, 
humour,  and  retort,  which  he  possessed  to  such  a  remark- 
able degree.  In  effective  retort  he  never  failed.  When 
taxed  with  attempting  to  buy  a  horse  on  the  Sabbath,  he 
replied  :  "  The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deal."  That 
was  a  fair  sample  of  his  deadly  impromptus.  Really 
literate,  he  delighted,  as  many  literate  people  do,  to  use 
the  most  outrageous  dialect,  the  most  monstrous  slang. 
If  a  young  lady  pleases  him,  he  expresses  his  appreciation 
thus  :  "  That  girl  o'  your'n,  if  you  don't  mind  my  sayin' 
it,  comes  as  near  bein'  a  full  team  an'  a  cross  dog  under 
the  wagin  as  you  c'n  git."  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  talk 
is  stable  slang  of  an  inspired  kind  ;  and  the  invariable 
humour  of  his  reminiscences  often  serves  to  disguise,  or  to 
distract  attention  from,  his  superbly  dishonest  attitude  in 
a  horse- bargain.  Within  the  bank  his  uprightness  was 
unquestioned.  On  the  road  or  in  the  stable-yard  he 
abandoned  all  codes  save  his  own,  for  he  regarded  horse- 
dealing  as  an  affair  set  apart — the  one  unique  thing  lying 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Commandments. 

A  boss- trade  ain't  like  any  thin'  else.  A  feller  may  be 
straigbter  'n  a  string  in  ev'rytbin'  else,  an'  never  tell  the 
trutb"-that  is,  the  bull  truth — about  a  boss.  I  trade 
bosses  with  boss-traders.  They  all  tbiuk  tbey  know  as 
much  as  I  do,  an'  I  dunno  but  what  tbey  do.  They  hain't 
learut  no  diff'rent  anyway,  au'  they've  bad  obaucea 
enough.  If  a  feller  come  to  me  that  didn't  think  be 
knowed  anytbin'  about  a  boss,  an'  wanted  to  buy  on  the 
square,  he'd  git,  fur's  I  knew,  sijuare  treatment.  At  any 
rate,  I'd  tell  liim  all  't  I  knew.  But  when  one  o'  tbem 
smart  Alecks  comes  along  and  cal'lates  to  do  up  old  Dave, 
why  he's  got  to  take  bis  chances,  that's  all. 

David  Harum,  however,  is  not,  as  many  paragraphers  have 
loosely  stated,  a  mere  collection  of  horse-stories.  A  few  are 
told  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  but  they  cease  at  page  21, 
and  then  there  is  no  semblance  of  a  horse-story  till  page  228. 
The  middle  and  larger  part  of  the  book,  since  there  is 
very  little  direct  action  except  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  consists  of   David's   gossip   about  the  past — talk  so 
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miscellaneous  as  to  indicate  plainly  that  the  author  was 
several  times  at  a  loss  how  to  impel  forward  a  plot  which 
obstinately  refused  to  make  progress  of  its  own  accord. 
Much  of  this  reminiscence  is,  in  essence,  extremely  senti- 
mental. Indeed,  after  its  humour  and  half -cynic  wit,  the 
book  is  most  remarkable  for  its  sentimentality.  Sixty 
pages  are  given  to  the  recital  of  a  Christmas  Day  saturated 
with  "  season ableness  "  ;  of  tliese  sixty,  twenty  describe 
the  dinner.  And  the  episode  of  David's  magnificent 
ret^uital  to  the  widow  of  the  man  who  had  taken  him,  as 
a  tattered  starving  boy,  to  the  local  circus  and  filled  him 
up  with  gingerbread,  is  a  vast  orgy  of  sentiment — deli- 
cately ser\ed,  be  it  said.  This  episode,  quite  the  best- 
imagined  thing  in  the  novel,  must  have  had  much  to  do 
with  its  popularity. 

When  we  leave  David  Harum,  who  is  the  spectator  of 
the  story,  and  come  to  the  story  itself,  we  find  that  Noyes 
Westcott  has  merely  imitated,  but  imitated  very  well,  the 
latest  fashion  in  novels  of  American  society.  There  are 
a  dozen  regular  contributors  to  Harper's,  the  Century,  and 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  capable  of  recording  the  courtship 
of  John  Lenox  precisely  as  Westcott  has  recorded  it-  No 
doubt  this  fact  has  steadied  the  book,  adding  respectability 
to  its  credentials,  and  preserving  it  from  the  risks  incident 
to  entire  newness.  Howells,  Davis,  and  Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan :  mix  them,  and  you  will  obtain  at  once  that 
atmosphere  of  luxury,  correctness,  cosmopolitanism,  badi- 
nage, and  nicely  tempered  passion  which  is  served  out  by 
the  great  publishing  firms  at  the  beginning  of  every 
month.  They  are  marvellously  alike,  these  unexception- 
able tales:  Fifth  Avenue,  Italy,  saloon  (leek  of  the  Oceanic — 
and  the  special  atmosphere  :  there  you  have  it.  As  in  a 
thousand  others,  so  in  David  Harum. 

In  England  David  Harum  has  aroused  very  little  atten- 
tion. Novels  which  excite  America  seldom  or  never  meet 
witli  anything  but  indifference  here.  The  reason  usually 
is,  either  that  they  are  imitations  (a  little  weak,  but  wholly 
unashamed)  of  styles  distinctively  English  (this  applies 
especially  to  historical  novels),  or  that  they  are  quite 
beneath  our  standard,  American  taste  being  as  yet  behind 
our  own.  But  neither  of  these  charges  can  be  enforced 
against  David  Harum.  It  owes  nothing  to  English  models ; 
and  it  is  at  once  capable  and  modest,  certainly  superior  to 
several  conspicuous  English  successes  of  recent  months. 
Why,  then,  should  it  not  have  succeeded  here  as  in  America  ? 
The  answer  is  not  forthcoming.  The  main  causes  operating 
against  success  were,  perhaps,  extremely  subtle  in  character, 
scarcely  to  be  seized.  Without  doubt  the  "  society  "  part 
of  the  book,  while  helping  it  in  America,  would  hinder  it 
in  England,  but  not,  I  think,  seriously.  The  explanation 
lies  elsewhere.  Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  that  David 
Harum  himself  would  have  enchanted  these  isles  if  he  had 
been  properly  introduced  to  them.  Had  Noyes  Westcott  been 
fortunately  "discovered"  in  tlie  right  quarters,  had  his 
book  been  nicely  heralded,  had  it  been  backed  by  a  suffi- 
cient moral  force,  had  fifty  little  things  happened— then  the 
fame  of  David  Harum  might  have  filled  the  country. 

E.  A.  B. 


Rellections  of  a  Drunkard  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Rhine.       >■': 

{From  the  French.) 
How  glorious  is  this  Universe — 
But  why,  O  Lord,  amidst  the  sceue 
Ho  much  plain  water  intersperse  ? 
More  pleased  by  far  would  I  have  been, 
If  'stead  of  water's  vapid  sheen 
Kolled  wine  in  generous  floods  of  red 
Along  the  ancient  river's  bed. 
Yet  not  to  make  an  element 
Of  Wine  perhaps  was  kindly  meant — 
In  this  the  Lord  has  prudence  shown, 
/  would  have  drunk  the  World  alone. 

Paul  Swinbubne. 


Essays  in  Enthusiastic  Journalism. 

III.— "Phyllida;  or,  The  Milkmaid." 

As  Le  Petit  Journal  des  Refasees  was  a  reaction  from  the 
Lark,  in  the  direction  of  unbridled  nonsense  and  uncon- 
ventionality,  so  Phyllida  was  an  eifort  to  give  scope  to 
literary  ideas  of  the  more  critical  sort,  which  were  too 
formal  to  be  tolerated  in  our  monthly.  The  Lark  eschewed 
criticism  of  any  sort,  and  ignored  the  mention  of  current 
literature.  The  purely  literary  topic  had  no  place  in  its 
pages,  and  the  "local  colour"  of  San  Francisco  received 
scant  notice.  To  have  our  say,  then,  as  others  used :  to 
build  from  the  nucleus  of  les  jeunes  a  literary  coterie  in 
California,  that  had  recidivated  from  its  former  distinc- 
tion as  the  birthplace  of  so  many  successes  in  letters, 
Phyllida ;  or.  The  Milkmaid  was  founded. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  popular 
favour  for  a  small  folio,  semi-monthly  sheet,  which  should 
contain  lithe  and  sinewy  comment,  gossipy  chatter,  causerie, 
and  reviews,  "  devoted  to  literary  topics,  and  reflections 
upon  the  doings  of  the  town."  Had  it  indeed  been  all 
that,  it  might  have  succeeded,  but  we  were  not  content  to 
be  formal;  we  cared  at  heart  nothing  for  criticism,  and 
less  for  the  topics  of  the  town  !  We  had  but  little  to  say, 
yet  it  was  our  dream  to  revive  the  art  of  the  pleasant, 
personal  "short  essay"  of  Addison  and  Steele.  We  fell 
into  the  fault,  too,  of  exploiting  California's  claims  to 
greatness,  of  which  the  world  has  had  overmuch  promise, 
and  we  damned  the  enterprise  at  the  outset  by  a  league 
with  the  recognised  orthodox  litterateurs,  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  our  aims,  and  who  surfeited  us  with  dull 
and  sleepy  monologues  of  the  Chair. 

Nor  was  this  the  whole  of  our  indiscretion,  for  it  was 
our  wild  whim  to  enlist  Society  patronage,  and  make 
Phyllida  a  test  of  culture  on  the  coast :  a  paper  that  should 
be  "  taken  up  "  by  the  mondaines,  and  become  the  talk  of 
fashionable  dinner-parties.  Not  that  we  were  bitten  with 
social  ambitions,  ourselves  —  I  cry  you  mercy  —  but 
such  a  start  might  well  have  sent  our  Phyllida  sailing  into 
prominence  off-hand.  And  so  we  must  needs  be  off  with 
our  own  rattle  -  pate  manners  and  methods,  and  begin 
proselytising  for  aristocratic  contributors.  The  practice  is 
not  unknown  in  London,  I  believe,  but  it  was  com- 
paratively new  in  the  United  States. 

My  three  interviews  with  young  ladies  of  boasted  clever- 
ness in  a  certain  class  of  what  is  known  in  San  Francisco 
as  "  Society  "  were  amusing,  though  of  little  profit  to  the 
proposed  bi-weekly.  They  appeared  to  be  flattered  by  the 
invitation,  and  it  seemed  that  they  were  not  without 
literary  aspirations  (in  America  it  is  common  to  term  a 
person  "  literary"  if  he  reads  books),  but  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  their  reviews  printed  they  were  not  unpleasantly 
nervous.  To  obtain  the  privilege  of  signed  communica- 
tions, then,  was  absolutely  impossible.  They  were  afraid 
of  ridicule,  and  deprecated  their  abilities.  We  did  not 
insist  too  much  upon  quality  of  style,  but  it  was  useless 
to  print  anonymous  commonplaces,  and  this  feature  of  the 
scheme  fell  through,  except  for  a  review  signed  "Celestine 
X.,"  about  which  the  less  said  the  better,  for  the  secret  of 
its  authorship  shall  never  be  disclosed. 

However  Phyllida' s  matter  fell  short  of  our  anticipa- 
tions, her  manner  and  dress  were  above  reproach.  We 
made  up  the  sheet  (it  was  a  four-page  paper,  eight  inches 
wide  by  eleven  inches  high)  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
Taller,  printed  in  the  typographical  style  of  1702,  with  the 
old  fashion  of  spelling,  the  italics,  the  "  small  caps,"  the 
long  "  s,"  all  complete.  We  ran  catchwords  in  at  the  turn 
of  the  leaf,  we  designed  antique  initial  letters,  we  made 
free  use  of  quotation  marks — in  short,  it  was  a  revival  in 
every  way  consistent,  except  for  the  dreariness  of  the  text. 
Our  tyiies  were  especially  cast  for  us  from  matrices  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  from  Caslon's  old  Philadelphia 
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faces,    and  the  wliole  was  printed  on   a   smoke-coloured 
imitation  hand-made  paper,  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

For  the  reason  of  the  title,  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote 
the  first  article  that  appeared — to  wit : 

"Dedicated  to  Phyllida,  gentle  Patroness  of  this  Sheet 
— who,  in  the  Guise  of  JRitstick  Milkmaid,  shall  look  into 
these  Pufjes,  to  find  the  Fruit  of  my  Promise,  &  the 
Justification  of  my  Boast :  " 

"  When  you  flouted  me,  my  dear  PnYLrjDA,  upon  my 
vaunts  of  the  Taste  and  Culture  of  this  Place,  &  of  that 
Candle,  hid  iu  a  Bushell,  in  such  sore  Need  of  Snuffering 
— my  Heart  was  heavier  than  my  Replys.  I  put  ou  a  bold 
enough  Front,  but  I  fear  my  Braggimj  was  but  a  vain 
Thing  in  your  Ears.  But  when  you  offer'd  to  put  my 
Claims  to  the  Proof,  your  Taunts  inspir'd  me,  where  your 
Inilifference  fail'd.  &  so  I  challenge  your  Purse,  as  you 
have  dar'd  my  Wit.  Indeed,  you  have  the  lighter  Burden 
to  bear  in  our  Enterprise,  Phyli.ida,  for  the  Bills  you 
shall  have  to  pay,  will  be  neither  so  many,  nor  so  im- 
portant  as  the  Persons  it  is  my  Part  to  meet,  that  the  name 
of  Califobxia  may  not  be  forever  a  By-Word  &  a 
Hissing. — And  while  I  shall  have  the  Town  by  the  Ears,  if 
I  fail,  you  shall  rest  Undiscover'd,  &  safe  to  twit  we  with 
my  Disn-pute.  Yet  if  I  shou'd  prove  my  Point,  I  may  not 
do  the  Same  by  you.  who  shall  then  be  raagnify'd  into  a 
Patroness  of  the  Arts  ! " 

This  was  a  brave  enough  beginning,  and,  had  we 
secured  our  patroness  Phyllida,  we  might  have  gone  on 
with  the  venture.  We  had,  indeed,  hoped  to  secure  a 
supporter  in  this  way — some  wealthy  dilettante  with  a 
local  pride,  who  should  find  it  worth  her  while  to  see  us 
through  in  the  experiment.  As  it  was,  no  one  betrayed 
the  slightest  curiosity  as  to  Phyllidd's  personality,  and 
after  two  numbers,  the  second  far  duller  than  the  first 
(and  with  all  the  charming  anachronisms  of  typography 
Bowdlerised,  that  our  critics  might  read  the  more  readily 
our  inanities),  Phyllida  committed  suicide,  with  no  fare- 
well, and  few  regrets. 

We  had  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  the  office  to  set  up  the 
paper,  and  pull  proofs,  and  I  doubt  if  the  training  we  gave 
him  in  obsolete  typography  will  ever  profit  him.  We  had 
rules  for  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  past  participles,  the 
initialing  of  substantives,  tho  italicising  of  important 
adjectives,  and  the  spacing  out  of  proper  names.  I  doubt 
if  he  ever  learned  them,  however,  by  the  look  of  a  corrected 
proof  in  my  scrap-book — all  that  was  ever  done  on  Number 
Three. 

We  were  badly  prepared,  both  in  money  and  in  brains, 
for  the  effort  to  revive  California's  literary  renown,  or  to 
create  a  "  centre."  Before  I  left  the  town  we  destroyed 
several  thousands  of  copies,  so  that  now  a  Phyllida  is  worth 
more  than  she  was  in  the  blush  of  her  youth — but  for 
reasons  quite  different  than  we  had  hoped.  But,  mortify- 
ing as  was  our  failure,  we  had,  at  least,  achieved  two 
numbers  of  a  paper  whose  title  did  not  begin  with  "The." 
But  the  day  for  the  renaissance  of  the  light  essay  has  not 
yet  come  in  California. 

Gelktt  Buroess. 


Things  Seen. 

The  Pink  Man. 

What  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  makes  me  just  now  so  suddenly 
and  so  clearly  recall  the  pink  man  ?  He  kept  a  shop, 
or  rather  a  stall,  in  Florence,  in  the  Via  Maggio,  and, 
thirteen  years  ago,  two  of  us  used  to  buy  fruit  of  him. 
It  was  a  little  sloping  cavern  of  a  shop,  open  in  front 
like  a  child's  toy,  and  the  rosy,  apron-girded  man  used 
to  stand  in  the  doorway,  looking  like  the  freshly  painted 
wooden  proprietor.  It  was  Adela  who  named  him  ' '  the 
pink  man,"  and  no  one  now  remembers  him  by  that  title 
except  me.  I  think  the  pink  man  would  have  been  a 
little  hurt  if  we  had  passed  homeward  three  days  running 


without  pausing  to  make  a  purchase.  Is  he  living  some- 
where still,  I  wonder,  a  stout  and  elderly  Italian,  and 
has  he  kept  any  remembrance  of  the  two  foreigners  who, 
for  three  months,  thirteen  years  ago,  used  to  pass  and  re- 
pass his  shop  daily  ?  He  cannot  remember,  for  he  never 
knew — our  Italian  being  unecjual  to  the  explanation — 
how  cruel  a  disappointment  he  sold  to  us  in  those  white, 
dried  figs.  The  point  was  that  our  English  palates  detested 
the  flavour  of  aniseed,  which  in  those  days  pervaded  the 
whole  Florentine  cuisine.  Biscuits,  unless  bearing  the 
stamp  of  Huntley  &  Palmer,  preserves  of  every  kind,  and 
aU  cakes  of  unfamiliar  aspect,  had  gradually  been  abjured. 
Fruit,  however,  we  had  not  learned  to  distrust ;  and  we 
bought  cheerfully  from  the  stock  of  the  pink  man  a  dozen 
or  so  of  small,  pale,  flattened  figs.  But  as  we  ate  them 
beside  our  crackling  wood  fire  we  stared  at  each  other 
' '  with  a  wild  surmise,  silent. "  Could  it  be,  or  was  ima  gina- 
tion  playing  tricks  upon  us?  Were  we  verily  haunted 
by  the  phantom  of  aniseed  ?  Narrower  inspection  revealed 
that  the  figs  had  each  been  split  open,  one,  two,  three, 
four  aniseeds  pressed  into  the  soft  interior,  and  the  split 
halves  neatly  closed  again.  Of  course  we  extracted  the 
remaining  aniseeds,  but  the  offending  flavour  lingered, 
and  dried  figs,  too,  had  to  vanish  from  our  menu. 

My  little  Veronica,  you  whose  eleven  years  begin  to 
bring  an  interest  in  the  wider  world  ;  you  whose  dream  it 
is  to  see  Italy,  one  day,  perhaps,  your  young  feet  will 
pass,  beside  my  aging  ones,  between  the  tail  houses  of  the 
Via  Maggio  ;  I  shall  show  you  the  low  shop,  and  say : 
"  There  the  pink  man  used  to  be — it  was  a  fruit-shop 
then."  Or,  perhaps,  the  shop  will  be  gone.  I  shall  look 
uncertainly  at  the  new,  white  Parisian  houses,  and  say : 
"It  must  have  been  about  here."  We  shall  seek  else- 
where for  dried  figs  with  aniseeds  in  them ;  and  Veronica's 
smiling  youth  will  receive  a  little  impression,  and  hold  a 
little  memory,  fainter  than  ours. 

Florence  is  changing,  they  tell  me ;  the  old  market 
square  with  the  gay  display  of  straw  hats  and  coloured 
handkerchiefs  is  gone ;  and  Veronica's  memory  will  hold 
no  picture  of  that  cook-shop,  facing  the  fountain  and  the 
metal  boar,  where  we  used  to  see  chickens  revolving  visibly 
on  triangular  spits,  and  brass  dishes  shining  brightly  from 
a  dark  background.  For  Veronica,  perhaps,  there  will 
some  day  be  a  Florence  haunted  by  my  ghost,  as  for  me 
there  is  a  Florence  haunted  by  Adela's.  For  me  her  figure 
walks  rather  in  the  Via  Maggio,  where  it  dwelt  for  thrco 
months,  than  in  London  where  she  dwelt  so  long.  You, 
my  little  Veronica,  when  we  go  together  to  Florence,  will 
see  before  you  your  future — as  we  saw  ours  then ;  but  I 
shall  see  my  past,  and  Adela,  and  the  old  fruit-shop  and 
the  phantom  of  the  pink  man. 


A  Chance  Meal. 

TiiBY  waved  me  upstairs  and  into  the  coffee-room.  There 
I  found  Gladys  at  lunch  with  her  governess,  in  the  act 
of  being  denied  another  piece  of  honeycomb.  The 
room  had  a  bay  window,  like  a  great  mild  eye  over- 
looking the  sun-steeped  village,  and  as  I  gazed,  drumming 
upon  the  sash,  suddenly  round  the  corner  came — what  do 
you  think  ? — a  bear,  a  great,  brown,  slouching,  dusty 
bear.  Save  for  that  bear  and  his  keeper,  who  wore  a  blue 
blouse  and  carried  a  cornet,  the  village  was  deserted, 
empty  as  a  gleaned  field.  When  they  reached  the  strip  of 
green  in  front  of  the  inn  window,  the  keeper  sounded  the 
cornet.  Thereupon  the  bear  rose  upon  his  hind  legs  and 
bowed  to  the  village.  "Dance!  Shoulder  arms!  Turn 
summersault  like  drunken  man  !  Kiss  me  !  " — ponder- 
ously the  poor  beast  puzzled  through  his  tricks,  when 
Gladys  suddenly  clapped  her  hands ;  her  blue  eyes 
danced : 

"  0  la  pauvre  b("te  !  Laisse-moi  lui  donner  quelque  chose 
pour  son  diner,     Ah !     Lii !     La !     Du    miel !     Lea   ours 
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aiment  le  miel.  Je  te  prie,  chere  Mademoiselle.  Je  te 
prie  ? "  With  that  she  placed  what  remained  of  the 
honeycomb  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and,  beckoning  to  the 
keeper,  cried  :  "  C'est  pour  votre  ours.  Monsieur  !  "  The 
honejcomb  was  prize  honeycomb,  the  pick  of  a  flower 
show  ;  the  bear  was  old  and  grey,  a  veteran  in  plain  living. 
And  here  suddenly  on  a  hot,  stupid  day,  just  like  a 
thousand  other  hot,  stupid  days,  a  piece  of  exquisite  honey- 
comb, big  as  one  of  his  knees,  falls  from  the  clouds,  and 
he  is  bidden  eat. 

Well,  the  old  fellow  ate — leisurely,  lovingly,  from  his 
master's  hand — and  when  he  had  finished  the  keeper 
threw  away  the  paper  and  called  for  beer — for  himself. 
While  his  face  was  buried  in  the  mug,  a  bee,  then  two, 
then  three,  then  a  company  began  to  gather  about  the 
piece  of  paper  smeared  with  the  remains  of  the  honeycomb. 
And  the  bear  saw  them,  saw  their  intention  through  and 
through.  He  pulled  at  his  chain,  but  the  keeper  held  him 
fast.  The  bees  circled  nearer  to  the  paper.  One  of  them 
had  even  settled  upon  it,  when  the  bear's  paw  issued 
slowly  along  the  dusty  ground.  It  reached  the  paper.  In 
another  moment  paper,  smear  of  honey,  bee  were  all  in 
the  bear's  mouth.     He  looked  up  at  me. 

I  still  maintain  he  winked. 


Ibsen :  Beau  and  Genius. 

That  very  bright  American  magazine,  The  Book  Buyer, 
prints  this  month  a  character- sketch  of  Henrik  Ibsen, 
which  has  special  interest  on  the  eve  of  the  production  of 
his  new  play.  The  author,  Mr.  Perriton  Maxwell,  has 
looked  at  the  dramatist  through  keen  irreverent  eyes,  and 
this  is  how  he  sees  him  : 

"  He  is  the  most  interesting  personage  in  the  Norwegian 
capital — and  Ibsen  before  anyone  is  conscious  of  that 
fact.  Down  the  Karl  Johann's  Gade  to  the  Grand  Hotel 
he  walks  every  day,  rain  or  shine ;  when  the  weather  is 
particularly  inviting  he  pays  two  daily  visits  to  the  hotel. 
On  such  days  he  appears  punctually  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon and  again  at  eight  in  the  evening.  Ibsen  is  above 
all  things  a  methodical  man.  His  life  is  ruled  by  the 
clock.  He  has  his  own  table  in  the  gallery  overlooking 
tlie  garden,  and  the  minute  he  arrives  a  mute  but  well- 
trained  waiter  places  before  the  shaggy  philosopher  a 
bottle  of  brand}'  and  another  of  soda.  This  is  the 
author's  favourite  stimulant,  and  two  glasses  of  the 
li(|uor  his  limit  at  a  sitting.  With  the  care  of  a  druggist 
compounding  a  prescription  he  measures  and  loixes  his 
drink,  which  he  sips,  a  swallow  at  a  time,  with  such  per- 
fect regularity,  that  one  can  tell  off  by  his  action  the  lapse 
of  each  five  minutes  with  no  recourse  to  a  timepiece. 
These  daily  libations  seem  to  be  the  one  consolation  that 
life  affords  to  Henrik  Ibsen,  whose  ingrained  melancholy 
impresses  itself  on  aU.  who  get  near  enough  to  him  to 
converse  informally. 

Tiecently  it  was  borne  in  upon  this  observing  old  man 
that  those  who  haunted  the  public  cafi  of  the  Grand  Hotel 
were,  in  the  main,  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  and  that  if 
he  was  to  be  seen  by  travelling  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Italians,  it  wonld  be  necessary 
to  take  up  his  post  in  the  hotel  proper.  Accordingly,  he 
chose  for  himself  a  table  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
gallery,  which  overlooks  the  big  garden,  where  all 
foreigners  take  their  dinners,  and  thus  it  was  possible 
to  be  'the  observed  of  all  observers,'  with  no  fear  of 
being  approached  or  inveigled  into  conversation. 

Having  taken  his  seat,  the  dean  of  modem  Norse 
literature  arranges  his  newspapers,  his  hat,  his  spectacles, 
with  all  the  fussiness  of  a  stage  spinster.  Six  pairs  of 
eye-glasses  are  laid  out  in  a  row  on  the  table.  For  every 
paragraph  he  reads  he  places  a  fresh  pair  of  glasses  on 
his  nose,  always  pausing  to  polish  them  and  hold  them  to 


the  light.  As  he  reads  his  newspaper,  apparently  absorbed 
in  its  contents,  a  close  observer  will  detect  the  old  man's 
eyes  roving  from  the  printed  page  in  the  direction  of  the 
people  who  are  looking  his  way.  He  is  a  sly  old  rascal, 
this  Ibsen.  If  ladies  are  among  those  who  are  watching 
him,  the  ruddy  face  is  at  once  lit  up  with  the  radiance  of 
self-satisfaction.  It  is  an  ill  day  for  Ibsen  and  the  Grand 
Hotel  when  foreigners  are  few  in  the  garden.  But  Ibsen 
is  rarely  without  an  audience,  and  the  more  this  audience 
stares  and  flutters  the  more  luminous  becomes  the  old 
man's  countenance.     .     .     . 

Dr.  Ibsen's  life  has  been  unhappy  since  earliest  child- 
hood, and  although  success  has  lome  to  him  abundantly 
in  his  later  days,  it  has  come  too  late.  He  no  longer 
has  the  capacity  for  enjoying  the  fame  and  wealth  that 
are  his.  He  must  needs  fall  back  upon  himself  for  the 
greatest  gratifi('ation  of  his  personal  desires.  His  whims 
and  fads  circle  wholly  around  himself,  and  the  circle  is  a 
narrow  one.  As  a  lad  in  the  unattractive  town  of  Skien — 
his  native  place — Ibsen's  life  was  sunless  and  poverty- 
pinched.  Till  he  was  past  middle  age  he  gained  neither 
countenance  nor  encouragement  in  his  own  land ;  indeed, 
he  was  deemed  a  man  of  no  ability  at  all.  His  work 
was  derided,  and  over  each  new  day  hung  the  pall  of 
bitterest  adversity.  ...  In  the  face  of  his  cloudy  past  it 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Henrik  Ibsen  is  misan- 
thropic and  shrouded  in  his  own  conceit.  With  so  little 
that  is  genuinely  joyous  in  his  life,  there  is  nothing  left 
but  the  creature  comforts  and  the  superficial  adulation  of 
a  few  sight-seeing  foreigners.  Fame — even  in  literature 
— is  surely  not  founded  on  the  hasty  scrutiny  of  one'.s 
person  by  a  handful  of  Cook's  tourists;  but  this  sort  of 
thing  brings  complacence  to  the  mind  of  Henrik  Ibsen. 

Knowing  that  the  moment  he  leaves  his  house  in  Chris- 
tiania  he  will  beconie  the  centre  of  interest  along  the 
streets,  he  is  always  careful  to  dress  for  the  occasion.  It 
would  add  another  wrinkle  to  his  brow  to  discover  a  button 
missing  from  his  coat  or  a  blur  on  the  beaver  of  his  tall 
silk  hat.  He  is  the  Brummel  of  Norse  letters.  His 
clothes  are  made  of  broadcloth  of  fine  texture ;  his  tailor 
is  the  best  in  Christiania.  He  always  wear  a  'tile'  of 
metallic  smoothness.  His  boots  are  of  patent  leather. 
Toilet  articles  he  carries  about  with  him  always  and  every- 
where, and  frequently  he  brings  them  into  requisition  in 
the  most  public  places.  While  on  exhibition  in  the  hotel 
garden  in  full  view  of  a  cosmopolitan  throng  it  is  no 
imcommon  act  for  him  to  take  from  his  pocket  a  comb  or 
brush  and  caressingly  stroke  his  famous  white  whiskers, 
or  lift  to  a  greater  height  his  eijuaUy  famous  white 
pompadour  locks,  standing  straight  up  in  the  air  like  a 
miniature  Mont  Blanc.  He  has  a  trick  of  brushing  his 
hat  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat.  Now  and  then  he  pauses, 
looking  long  and  earnestly  into  the  opening  of  his  head- 
pieie.  He  presents  at  such  times  the  picture  of  a  leonine 
sage  of  the  Sagas  deep  in  the  maze  of  some  vast  problem 
of  the  cosmos.  It  is  all  a  mistake ;  it  is  Ibsen  critically 
viewing  Ibsen.  There  is  a  mirror  fastened  in  the 
bottom  of  his  hat,  and  he  is  looking  after  the  twist  of 
his  cravat. 

But  when  Ibsen,  the  author,  has  formulated  the  scheme 
for  a  new  drama,  and  determines  to  weld  and  mould  it 
into  form,  then  occurs  his  metamorphosis  from  fop  to 
workman — a  workman  oblivious  of  the  whole  wide  world, 
its  peoples,  and  its  passions.  The  butterfly  goes  back  to 
the  chrysalis ;  the  feasting  crowds  at  the  Grand  Hotel  can 
no  longer  feast  their  eyes  on  Henrik  Ibsen,  nor  watch  him 
stroke  his  whiskers  and  sip  brandy  and  soda  at  five 
minutes'  intervals.  .  .  .  He  eats,  sleeps,  lives  alone.  .  .  . 
Thus  lives  the  real  Henrik  Ibsen,  a  two-sided  man  of 
letters,  one  all  frills  and  foppery,  vain,  supercilious, 
childish  ;  the  other  the  thinker,  the  worker,  a  genius." 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Mr.  Stanhope  Fokises,  A.E.A.,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs. 
Stanhope  Forbes,  has  decided  to  open,  in  tho  Meadows 
Studios,  Newlyn,  a  series  of  classes  for  serious  students  of 
art,  whether  men  or  women.  The  announcement  will  be 
received  with  great  satisfaction  by  a  large  number  of 
persons,  if  only  because  what  may  be  called  the  master- 
and-disciple  system  of  teaching  has  been  so  little  practised 
in  England.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  symptom  of  English 
unsociability  that  the  studios  of  eminent  painters  have 
hardly  ever  been  open  during  working  hours  to  the 
learner.  It  can  hardly  be  that  Sir  John  Millais,  for 
instance,  had  methods  so  high,  secrets  so  sacred,  that 
he  could  not  communicate,  in  his  own  measure,  to  the 
young  what  Eubens,  in  his,  communicated  to  Vandyck,  or 
Carolus  Duran,  in  his,  to  Sargent.  The  other  alternative, 
that  the  British  "master"  gave  nothing  to  a  disciple 
because  he  had  nothing  to  give,  is  one  which  need  not  now 
be  discussed.  Prof.  Herkomer's  efforts  at  Bushey  have 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  encourage  a  brother  painter 
like  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  to  do  what  he  has  done,  and  to 
do  it  at  Newlyn,  with  a  thousand  advantages  of  locality. 
Newlyn,  indeed,  has  given  its  name  to  a  School  of  Painting 
in  another  sense — it  has  been  the  home  of  a  group  of 
artists,  including  Mr.  Forbes  himself,  and  his  fellow 
Associate,  Mr.  Bramley,  whose  work  has  been,  in  its  own 
class,  the  very  salt  of  the  Academy  exhibitions  for  this  last 
dozen  of  years.  The  leader  of  the  Newlyn  School  is  a 
teacher,  a  communicator,  by  temperament,  mixing  his 
brains  with  his  paints,  and  putting,  according  to  the 
phrase,  his  heart  into  his  work.  The  first  term  of  the 
new  academy  on  the  Cornish  coast  will  open  on  October 
16,  and  the  course  will  consist  mainly  of  drawing  and 
painting  from  the  life. 


"  Mr.  Gladstoxk's  Faith  "  is  the  heading  of  a  letter  that 
one  daily  paper  after  another  has  obligingly  put  into  print. 
It  is  signed,  "  The  Translator  of  Chriitianity  and  Agnosti- 
cism," and  it  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  wrote  a  letter 
of  approval  to  the  Abbe  Picard,  the  author  of  the  original 
book,  has,  on  that  account,  been  accused — by  what  absurd 
person  it  does  not  appear— of  "  secret  Eomanism."     This, 
the  English  translator  assures  us,  even  at  this  date,  is  untrue! 
''I  am  tired,"  he  says,  "of  apologising  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 
I  regret  that  it  should  be  so,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Mr.     Gladstone    was    perfectly   well    satisfied    with    the 
Anglican  Church."     All  this  sounds  very  flat ;  but  a  little 
vivacity  may  be  given  to  it  by  the  fact  that  the  writer 
who  thus  signs  himself  "The  Translator  of   Christianity 
and  Agnosticism  "  is— Lord  Llandaff,  formerly  Mr.  Henry 
Mathews,   Q.C.,  and  Home  Secretiiry.      These  apologies 
for   the  religion   of  Mr.   Gladstone,   which    "tire"    even 
the  old  political  antagonist  of  his  wlio  now  makes  them, 
and  certainly  weary  everyone  else,  have,  however,  a  cer- 
tain method  in  their  seeming  superfluity.     "The  book," 
adds  the  Translator,  "  wliich  has  caused  so  much  excite- 
ment can  be  seen  at  most  of  the  public  libraries  or  obtained 
from  the  publishers  (Sands  &  Co.)."     The  zeal  of  Lord 
Llandaff,  himself  a  Eoman  Catholic,  for  the  reputation 
of  Mr.    Gladstone  as    a  consistent    Anglican  has    been 
spurred,  it  seems,  into  activity  by  the  advisabOity  of  an 
advertisement  for  the  "  exciting  "  translation.     You  never 
really  know  the  resources  of  a  Cabinet  Minister— until  he 
publishes  a  book. 


The  death  of  Viscount  Clifden,  who  was  also  Lord 
Dover,  recalls  a  series  of  suits  particularly  painful  in 
themselves  and  illustrating  a  phase  of  modern  religious 
life.  Mr.  Leopold  George  Agar-Ellis,  as  Lord  Clifden 
once  was,  proposed  marriage  to  the  Hon.  Harriet  Stonor,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Camoys.  Theirs  was  one  of  those  "  mixed 
marriages"  which  Cardinal  Manning  used  to  call  "Lucifer 


matches  "  ;  for  he  was  a  Protestant  and  she  the  daughter 
of  a  house  devoted  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith.  But 
things  were  made  easy  for  the  lovers  by  the  compliance  of 
the  bridegroom  with  the  request  of  the  bride  that  the 
children  of  the  union,  if  any,  should  be  brought  up 
Catholics. 


Mr.  Agar-Ellis  was  at  that  time  member  for  Kilkenny, 
a  name  of  proverbial  contention,  which  was  soon  to  be 
applied  jestingly  to  the  husband  and  wife,  whose  disagree- 
ments had  their  culminating  tragedy  in  the  husband's 
determination  to  bring  up  his  two  children  as  Pro- 
testants. The  mother's  conscience  was  involved ;  she 
appealed  to  the  ante-natal  agreement  of  the  father  as  to 
their  baptism  and  belief,  but  all  in  vain.  Ajad  the 
law  of  England,  invoked,  and  invoked  again  on  appeal, 
decided  that  the  father  could  not  sign  away  his 
parental  rights.  The  choice  of  his  daughters'  religion 
rested  with  him,  not  with  the  mother  who  bore  them. 
The  situation  was,  no  doubt,  intolerable,  and  was  one 
that  even  time  could  not  heal.  Years  passed  on  ;  the  two 
daughters  married.  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,  and  his  wife,  never  ceasing  to  lament,  turned  her 
tastes  and  talents  to  various  uses  so  that  she  might  earn, 
as  far  as  possible,  an  independence  of  her  own.  The  late 
Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude  was  always  cited  as  a  sym- 
pathiser with  Mr.  Agar-Ellis,  and  was  said  to  base  on  this 
case  a  rhetorical  passage  in  one  of  his  books,  in  which  he 
accuses  the  Eoman  Church  of  setting  father  against 
daughter,  and  daughter  against  father. 


Mr.  Monteith,  of  Carstairs,  is  of  Carstairs  no  longer. 
He  has  sold  the  family  property  in  Lanarkshire,  so  long 
associated  with  his  own  name  and  with  his  father's.  The 
father  and  Tennyson  were  close  friends  at  Cambridge, 
where  Monteith  was  one  of  "  The  Apostles"  ;  and,  twenty 
years  later,  the  Poet  Laureate  himself  visited  Carstairs  and 
revived  the  old  friendship.  Of  the  two  men,  Mr.  Monteith 
was  the  first  to  die.  His  son  succeeded  to  the  estate  and 
to  a  fortune  fully  adequate  for  its  maintenance.  He  had 
a  large  family,  whom  he  sought  to  benefit  by  speculations 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  these  were  not  so  fortunate  in 
their  issues  as  he  had  hoped.  An  ex-Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  is  the  new  owner  of  Carstairs. 

General  Sir  William  Butler,  who  came  to  London 
to  report  himself  at  the  War  Office  this  week,  is  now  back 
at  Devonport,  taking  up  the  duties  of  his  new  command. 
The  voyage  of  the  Norman  home  from  the  Cape,  with  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Butler  on  board,  was  a  particularly 
favourable  one,  but  it  did  not  lack  an  incidental  sadness. 
One  night  a  young  governess  died,  and  was  buried  the 
next  morning.  Sir  William  Butler  reading  the  service. 
"To  see  that  poor  little  body,"  says  the  private  letter  of 
one  of  the  passengers,  "  tilted  into  the  heaving,  inky 
ocean,  to  be  left  in  that  utter  solitude,  was  to  see  what  I 
can  never  forget.  The  few  flowers  we  had  placed  on  the 
body  floated  for  a  few  seconds  amid  the  foam,  and  then 
disappeared  also.  We  had  a  dance  on  board  the  next 
evening,  and  a  concert  the  succeeding  one,  where  I  noticed 
that  the  piano  was  draped  with  the  same  Union  Jack  that 
had  covered  her  bier." 


Triolet. 

On,  the  world  was  rich  last  night. 

But  it  did  awake  so  poor ; — 
Stars  gone  out  in  dreary  light. 
Oh,  the  world  was  rich  last  night ! 
Dawn  has  spread  the  dazzling  height 

Such  a  low  and  cloudy  floor. 
Oh,  the  world  was  rich  last  night. 

But  it  did  awake  so  poor  ! 

From  Winifred  Lucas's  "  Fuijitives." 
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Correspondence. 

The  Late  Master  of  Balliol  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer. 

SiK, — In  The  Letters  of  Benjamin  Joweit,  just  published, 
there  are  two  references  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  which, 
with  your  i>ermis8ion,  I  shall  briefly  deal  w  ith.  Writing 
to  the  present  Master  of  Balliol,  Mr.  Edward  Caird,  the 
late  Master  s{)eaks  of  "those  repulsive  people  who  only 
believe  what  they  can  hold  in  their  hands — Bain,  H. 
Spencer,"  &c.  The  venerable  ex-Prof.  Bain  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  greatlj'  surprised  when  he  read  that  sentence — 
so  surprised  that  I  shall  expect  him  to  take  some  notice 
of  it  in  his  forthcoming  autobiography.  Mr.  Spencer's 
surprise  would  be  even  greater,  for  he  has  been  at  con- 
siderable trouble  to  demonstrate  that  not  only  does  he 
believe  in  more  than  he  can  carry  in  his  hands,  but  that 
he  firmly  believes  in  more  than  he  can  carry  in  his  head. 
The  mystery  of  the  universe  is  to  him  a  real  mystery 
altogether  beyond  his  powers,  and  he  merely  professes  to 
cope  with  the  fringe  of  the  great  problem.  With  idealists 
like  Dr.  Jowett  the  case  is  different,  for  they  believe  that 
there  is  no  mystery  at  all ;  that  they  can  solve  everything ; 
and  that,  in  their  own  phraseology,  all  they  believe  can 
be  carried  in  their  hands. 

In  another  letter  Dr.  Jowett  says  :  "  There  is  a  fellow 
named  Herbert  Spencer,  who  knows  a  little  of  physical 
science,  and  gives  back  to  scientific  men  their  own  notions 
in  a  more  general  form."  This  absurd  statement  is  not 
surprising,  for  it  has  been  made  so  often  by  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  that  the  gates  of  hard  facts  seem  unable 
to  prevail  against  it,  and  nothing  that  I  can  say  is  likely 
to  stifle  the  currency  of  a  piece  of  pure  fiction.  Mr. 
Spencer  had  begun  to  work  out  the  theory  of  evolution  as 
a  universal  process  years  before  Darwin  and  Darwin's 
able  exponent,  Huxley,  had  written  a  line  about  the 
evolution  of  plants  and  animals  ;  and  the  idea  that  he  is 
merely  an  expounder  and  enlarger  of  other  men's  thoughts 
is  the  purest  fustian  imaginable. 

We  laugh  at  the  medicine-man,  and  the  r6le  he  plays 
among  primitive  people ;  but  our  laughter  is  out  of  place, 
for  the  medicine-man  still  flourishes  in  our  midst,  and  is 
actively  employed.  He  is  changed  a  little,  but  not  extinct. 
He  is  no  longer  required  to  guard  us  against  evil  spirits  ; 
but  he  is  very  much  needed  to  guard  us  against  teachers 
whose  ideas  do  not  fit  in  with  our  prepossessions  and  pre- 
judices, and  who  would  open  to  reason  the  sacred  regions 
of  our  impressions.  And  the  modus  operandi  of  the  latter- 
day  medicine-man  is  patent  enough.  The  above  is  an 
example. — I  am,  &c., 

Wii>Li.\ii  C.  McBain. 

Glasgow:  September  12,  1899. 


Silly  Prize  Books 

Sill, — I  am  a  clergyman — no  matter  of  what  colour. 
Our  church  issues  yearly  a  list  of  books  from  which  prizes 
for  its  Sunday-schools  are  understood  to  be  selected.  Sir, 
if  I  had  those  books  I  would  make  a  heap  of  them  in  some 
back-yard ;  I  would  drive  a  stake  down  through  the  midst 
of  them,  and  to  that  stake  T  would  nail  a  board  bearing  a 
plain  and  unmistakable  description  :  "  Rubbish  Shot  Here  J  " 
Or,  better  still,  I  would  have  the  compilers  read  steadily 
down  the  list  of  their  precious  books  until  it  was  medically 
certified  that  they  could  approach  no  nearer  the  brink  of 
insanity.  We  have  been  manufacturing  little  prigs  per- 
sistently for  many  a  year.  Could  any  of  your  readers  help 
me  to  something  decent  in  the  shape  of  a  list  of  readable 
books  for  the  Sunday-school  ? — I  am,  &c., 

K.  W.  8. 

September  13,  1899. 


A  Library  for  Children. 

Sir, — The  correspondence  respecting  a  Library  for 
Children  will  soon  close,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  you 
will  then  give  a  summary  of  the  views  of  tlie  various 
writers,  with  your  verdict  on  the  lists  of  books  which 
they  have  contributed.  The  literary  fairy  tale  is  a  product 
of  the  present  day,  and  it  seems  to  be  thought  indis- 
pensable for  children.  One  correspondent  implies  that 
children's  imagination  ought  to  be  cultivated,  and  his  list 
contains  only  fairy  stories.  But  intelligent  children, 
though  earnest  and  serious,  are  highly  imaginative,  and 
plain  food  sometimes  suits  them  best.  Crockett's  delightful 
Stveetheart  Travellers  surely  ought  not  to  be  wasted  on  young 
children,  but  reserved  for  an  age  when  capable  of  appre- 
ciating its  delicate  humour. 

I  remember,  when  a  small  child,  I  was  required  to  recite 
a  piece  of  grandiloquent  prose.  I  obeyed,  mechanically; 
it  was  something  about  the  brave  barons,  clad  in  armour, 
who  met  at  Eunymede.  When  I  had  finished,  an  old 
gentleman  took  me  on  his  knee  and  related  the  story  of  the 
old  woman  who  doubted  the  identity  of  herself  and  her 
dog.  He  must  have  thought  me  a  very  disagreeable  child ; 
I  remained  perfectly  g^ave,  and  deeply  humiliated  at 
having  been  treated  like  a  baby !  Of  course,  I  did  not 
comprehend  the  wit  and  satire  underlying  the  words.  I 
must  have  met  with  many  rebuffs  since  that  day,  but  why 
is  this  one  little  incident  of  over  eighty  years  ago  so  deeply 
impressed  on  my  memory  1" 

Of  course,  young  children  ought  not  to  be  allowed  indis- 
criminate reading  of  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare  ;  his  plays 
were  not  accessible  to  me,  but  my  precious  Elegant  Extracts 
contained  copious  selections,  which  I  read  with  pleasure 
and  committed  to  memory,  though  not  so  thrillingly 
delightful  as  Paradise  Lost. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  no  young  child  ever 
took  harm  by  looking  into  a  book  not  intended  for 
children.  I  would  never  have  eaten  a  prohibited  goose- 
berry nor  read  a  prohibited  book  ;  but  no  one  ever  directed 
my  studies  or  gave  any  heed  to  them.  I  believe  that  no 
work  read  and  understood  in  childhood  is  ever  really  lost, 
it  remains  in  some  corner  of  the  little  brain.  The  High 
School  did  not  exist  in  my  childhood,  my  parents  fancied 
that  they  could  not  afford  a  governess,  I  had  almost  no 
education,  yet  since  my  marriage  I  have  associated  with 
the  intellectually  great  ones  of  the  earth  in  fair  mental 
content.  I  have  just  taken  up  the  stray  volume  of  the 
Spectator  which  charmed  me  in  the  days  gone  by.  It 
contains  a  great  deal  of  what  I  could  not  have  fairly 
understood  ;  but  I  only  cared  to  read  what  was  intelligible, 
and  I  still  mystify  my  friends  with  the  love  story  of 
Shalum  and  Hilpun  when  discussing  the  evils  of  pro- 
crastination. 

A  lady  writer  in  the  Academy  records  the  delight  with 
which  she  read  Vanity  Fair — at  that  time  she  must  have 
crossed  the  Eubicon  of  twelve — and  the  rapture  still  exists. 
Scott,  the  hero  of  my  youth,  is  out  of  date — -fin  de  siicle 
indeed !  Vanity  Fair  versus  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ! — 
I  am,  &c.,  H.  S.  M. 

Woburn  Sands:  September  12,  1899. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  the  correspondence  under  the 
above  heading  in  your  columns,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  absolute  omission  of  uFjiop^s  Fables  in  all  the  lists  you 
publish  ? 

Surely  such  a  guide  to  common  sense  "made  exsy" 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  into  oblivion  by  the  rising 
generation. 

My  little  girl  {eetat  12)  sends  the  following  as  her  list 
out  of  the  books  in  her  own  or  her  brother's  {tetat  10) 
possession : 

1.  JEsop's  Fables  (L'Estrange). 
'I.  Struwwelpeter. 
3,  Orimm's  Tales. 
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4.  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

5.  Black  Beauty. 
G.  Water  Babies. 

T.  H.  C.  Andersen's  Tales. 

8.  A  Book  of  Nursery  Songs  and  Rhymes. 

9.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Arabian  Nights. 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 
The  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

0.  S. 


for  his  greatness  to  depend  on  mere  verbal  and  metrical 
form ;  that  he  could  impress  himself  on  the  reader  in 
any  decent  translation.  I  first  so  met  him — and  was 
subdued  despite  "  Gary's  iambics." — Your  Eeviewer.] 


10 
11 
12 


Sir, — The  books  that  are  "  in  demand  "  for  children  are 
not  necessarily  those  which  the  children  themselves  love. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  which  two  lonely  little 
children  in  a  remote  country  vicarage  loved  and  read  and 
re-read  to  the  exclusion  of  many  others  which  their  own 
little  library  and  the  larger  library  of  the  grown-up  world, 
to  which  they  had  free  access,  afforded  : 

Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

The  Rival  Cnisoes. 

Wild  Flowers.     Pratt. 

White's  Selbome. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  (a  very  fearful  joy). 

The  Wide,  Wide  World. 

Countess  Kate.     Yonge. 

The  Robins.     Trimmer. 

The  Fairchild  Family. 

Heroes.     Kingsley. 

Parent's  Assistant. 

Funny  Fables  for  Little  Folks. 

Struwwelpeter. 

Lamb's  Tales. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Bride  of  Lammermoor. 

Ivanhoe. 

Guy  Mannering. 

Marmion. 

In  this  list  books  for  almost  infants  ranked  with  those 
which  might  seem  to  belong  to  more  developed  minds,  but 
all  were  loved  with  no  sense  of  incongruity.  Portions  of 
Shakespeare  were  also  delighted  in,  but  no  complete  play. 
—I  am,  &c.,  T. 

September  12,  1899. 


Dante  in  English. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  number 
of  Dante  readers  by  commending  Gary  to  their  notice. 
How  many  who  might  have  come  to  care  for  Dante — the 
poet  himself,  his  poetry,  or  his  philosophy — must  have 
found  the  Gomedy  via  Gary  not  only  inaccessible,  but 
positively  repulsive — a  frowning  bastion.  The  fact  is, 
we  still  wait  for  the  translator  of  Danto  who  shall  win 
disciples  for  the  master.  Ijongfellow's  translation  quenches 
all  the  fire  of  the  original ;  Norton's  modernity  destroys 
its  illusion  ;  Butler's  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  continual 
reference  to  the  Italian ;  Shadwell's  Purgatoriu  reads  almost 
like  a  parody ;  while  Plumptre's  is  simply  intolerable. 

Better  than  all  for  those  ignorant  of  Italian  is  Mus- 
grave's  (Inferno)  —  although  he  is  driven  to  play  (j^ueer 
pranks  with  the  original  because  of  the  exigencies  of  his 
verse  system.  But  any  of  these  is  preferable  to  the 
oppressive  dead-beat  of  Gary's  iambics.— I  am,  Ace, 

r.  Kettle. 

Glapham,  S.W. :  September  12,  1899. 

[I  agree  with  Mr.  Kettle  that  the  ideal  translation  of 
the  Comedy  has  yet  to  come.  But  I  yet  prefer  Gary  to  the 
others  ;  for  I  think,  with  the  poet  to  whom  I  referred,  that 
terza  rima  is  a  fundamentally  defective  metre  in  English, 
nor  do  I  relish  the  flat  attempt  to  follow  it  without  rhyme 
— on  which  it  wholly  depends.  I  dare  not  emulate  that 
authority's  bold  condemnation  of  the  original  metre — not 
being  myself  an  eminent  poet.  But  though  Gary  is  no 
master  of  versification,  he  still  keeps  to  honest  English 
blank  verse- — for  which  I  like  him.  But  all  this  is  im- 
material.    My  true  point  was,  that  Dante  was  too  great 
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(Navy  Records  Society) 

King  (B.),  A  History  of  Italian  Unity.    2  vols  (Nisbet)  net  24/0 

How  (F.  D.),  Bishop  John  Selwyn  cishister)    7/8 

Williamson  (G.  L'.  i,  Bernardino  Laini (Bell  &  Sons)  net    5/0 

Bo.tall  (G.  E.),  The  Story  ot  the  Australian  Bushrancrers  ...(Sonncuschein)  8/0 
Maitland  (S.  R.),  Essays  on  Subjects  Oonnedted  with  the  Reformation  in 

England (Lane)  net    6/0 

Letters  ofHenru  Hughes  Dobinson iSeeley) 

The  Spiritual  Expansion  of  the  Empire, .{Society  for  Propagation  ot  the 

Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts)  net    l/o 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Evans  (S.),  Handbook  to  the  City  of  Canterbury (British  Association) 

Kingsford  (W.  E.),  Assouan iSimpkin,  Marshall) 

Heilprin  (A.),  Alaska  and  the  Klondike    (Pearson)    7/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Macnaghten  (H.  V.)  and  Ramsay  (A.  B.),  Poemis  ot  Catullus. ..(Duckworth)    2/0 

Wilson  (K.  P.),  Lower  Greek  Prose  (Blackwood)    2/8 

Johnson  (H.  B.),  The  Tempest     (Blackwood)    1/0 

Chambers's  Eigker  English  Reader (Chambers) 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bloch  (J.  G.\lH  War  Now  Impossible?  (Richards)  8/0 

Scharff  (R.  F.),  History  of  the  European  Fauna (Scott)  6/0 

Le  B(m  (G.),  Psycbology  of  Socialism  (Unwinj  16/0 

Keilding ( A.),  Paith-Healinf;  and  "Christian  Science''   (Duckworth) 

Salt(d.  S.),  'ae  Logic  of  Vegetarianism (Ideal  Publishing  Co.)  1/0 

Baden-Powell  (B.  H.),  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Village  Communities  in 

India (Sonnenschein)  2/6 

Stetson  (C.  P.),  Women  and  Economics  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  6/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hnneymnn  (W.  C),  Scottish  Violin  Makers (Kohler  4  Sou)  J/0 

Taylour  (V.),  stories  from  Wagner  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.)  3/d 

Hasting  (J.).  The  Expository  Times  (T.  S  T.  Clark)  7/ii 

Scott  (B.),  Dancing  in  All  Ages (Sonnenschein) 

Gilbert  (G.  H.),  Student's  Life  of  Jesus  (Macmillan) 

The  Chord.    September,  1899  (Unicom  Press)  net  1/0 

NEW    EDITIONS. 

Gibson  (E.  C),  The  Temple  by  George  Herbert    (Methuen)  2/0 

Bweetman  (E.),  Pastorals,  and  Other  Poems (D-nt) 

Jordan  (E.  D.).  Guide  to  (^alway,  Connemara,  and  West  of  Ireland  ..  (Black)  1/0 

Wood  (Mrs.  H.),  Danesbury  House (Ward,  Lock  4  Co.)  0/8 

Smedlev  (F.  B.),  Lewis  Arundel (Downey)  0-8 

Leno  (D.),  His  Book (Greenmg)  1/0 

Uaudbook  to  Wilts  and  Dorset (Murray)  8/0 

Seneca  on  Benefits.    Translated  by  Thomas  Lodge  (Dent)  'il6 

The  Cumpleat  Angler (Dent)  1/6 

*jj*  Neie  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 
Announcements. 

.1  Preacher's  Life,  an  Autobiography  and  an  Album  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  published  by  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  may  be  expected  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  at  the  end  of  next  week  a 
portfolio  of  Twelve  Portraits  by  Mr.  William  Nicholson.  This 
portfolio  contains,  besides  those  already  known — -viz.,  H.M. 
the  Uueen,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Cecil  Khodes,  Lord  Roberts, 
James  McNeill  Whistler,  Prince  Bismarck,  and  Eudyard 
KiiJing  —  the  following  new  ones  :  H  R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. 

The  Memoirs  of  Victor  Tlmjo,  with  a  preface  by  Paul  Maurice, 
and  translated  by  Mr.  John  W.  Harding,  are  also  announced  by 
Mr.  Heinemann  for  publication  in  October.  These  Memoirs, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  date  back  to  182."),  when  Victor 
Hugo  witnessed  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  at  Eheims. 

Mus.  Flora  Annik  Steel's  new  Indian  novel,  for  which 
she  has  selected  the  title  of  Tlie  Hosts  of  the  Lord,  will  begin  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  It  will  be 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Raven  Hill. 

***  Special  cloth  cases  for  hinding  the  half-yearly  volume 
of  the  Academy  can  he  supplied  for  Is.  each.  The  price  of  the 
hound  lutlf-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9rf.  Communications  should  he 
addressed  to  the  Puhlisher,  43,  Chancery-lane. 
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A    CHARMING    GIFT   BOOK! 

08.,  eliiret  ro«ii,  Rilt,  Illastralod. 

LONDON  in  rhe  TIME  of  the  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

Loudon:  SiuFKiK,  MiEsaii.1  t  Co.     Llaugollon:  DAEiisraiox  4  Co. 

DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

;  ; Edited. by  EAXrH  DARLINGTON,  F.E.G.S. 
'/    .  Maps  by  BAETHOLOMEW. 

Fcap.  8vo.  Oh'E  SniLLIXG  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from 

-     ■    Hi>    ExcoUeiicy  E.    J.    PHKLP8,   late  American   Minister;    Trofessor 

■■    '       JC&N  UUSKIV,  LL.n.i    ROBEKT  BROWNING;  A.  W.  KINGIiAKE; 

.     and  Bir  THEODOIIB  MARTIN,  K.O.B. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  OO.'S  LIST. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  PROFESSOR   MAX  MULLER'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

AULD    LANG    SYNE. 

SECOyV   SERIES. 

MY  INDIAN  FRIENDS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  MAX  MULLEK. 

8vu,  10b,  ed.  [Ou  Mondaii  n:ii. 


THE 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THE  I8LK  OF  WIGHT. 
THE   WYE   VALLEY. 
THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 


BOUBNBMODTH  and  NEW  FOREST. 
THBNORTH  WALKS  COAST. 
BRECON  and  its  BEACONS. 
ROSS.  TINTEKN,  and  (JHEPSTOW. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WBSTON-SDPER-MARE. 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  B.INGOR,   BETTWSYCOED,  and  8N0WD0N. 

ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


LIFE  AND  CAMPAIGNS 
ALEXANDER    LESLIE, 
First  Earl  of  Leven. 


OF 


1S.-THE    HOTELS  of   the  WORLD. 

leaduig  Hotels  tbrou$;;hout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the 


"  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  tor  such  a 
jtuide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of 
such  volumes  !  "—The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— iioerpoo!  Daily  Post. 

SECOND  EDrriON,  ENLARGED,  6s.— 60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  0.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additionallndex  of  4,500  References  to  all  Streets  and 

Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London:    Simpkin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Railway  Bookst^s.  and  all  Booksellers' 


By  C.  SAN  FORD  TERRY,  M.A., 

Universitj'  Lecturer  in  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

With  Portrait,  Map,  and  Pour  Plans.     8vo,  IBs. 

■        [On  ifonday  ruxt. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CASTLE,  TOWN, 
AND  PORT   OF  DOVER. 

By  the  Rev.  S.P.  H.  STATHAM, 

Late  Semitic  Scholar,  Queen's  College,  Uambridjfe ;  Chaplain  lo  the  Forces 
and  Rector  of  St.  Mary-in  the*Castle, 

With  Four  Plates  and  Twelve  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  los.  Od. 

A    NEW    DIVINITY, 

And  other  Stories. 

By  "CHOLA." 

Crown   8v(i,   2s.   6d. 


London  :    LONGMANS,  GEEEN  &  CO. 


Selections  frani  Alexander  &  Shepheard's  PQblications. 


WORKS  BY  DR.  MACLAREN. 

Cniwu  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  68.  each,  pest  free. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

"An  excellent  exposition  of  the  Beatitudes full 

of  thought  and  knowledge  and  power." 

British  Weekly. 

CHRIST'S  "MDSTS,"   and  other  Ser- 

mOD8.  ,  ■ 

"FelicitouH  exposition,  ruj,fKcd,  intense  eloquence, 
ami  »K')mtiful  illustratiou."— H^f>r(/  and  Work. 
*•  Forcible,  clear,  ^racipus,  ami  teug^-ostivo." 

J^resbyterian. "" 

THE    WEARIEi)    CHRIST,   and    other 

Sermons^ 
*'They  nho^'  the  fame  -wonderful  fertility  of  apt 
and  boaatilul  jnuFlration*,  the  t-anie  exquisite  uge  of 
language,  the  aame  direct  heart- searching  power 
which  we  are  accustomed  t<i  find  in  all  Dr.  Maclaren's 
works."— CArtji^tan  World  Fu'.pit, 

THE  GOD  of  the  AMEN,  and  other 

Sermons.    ;       _ 
**  The  aeveial  Hermens  contaiped  in  this  volume  are 
replete  with,  a  kccii  spii'itual  insight.' combined  with 
an  aptness  o{  illnstratidii  and  beaaty  of  diction  which 
cannot  fail  to  both  impress  and  charm  the  reader^** 
:  ,       .  ,  *   Methodist  Timet. 

PAUL'S  PRAYERS,  and  other  Sermons. 

•'They  are  plain  enough  l()  be  ur,dcrstood  l)y  the 
nnlenmed.  4wid    yet    have    sutfiL-icnt   richness   and 
f       cogency  to  attract  the  moat  cultivated.** 

Sew  York  Observer, 

THE  HOLY  of  HOLIES.     A   Series  of 

Sermons  on  the  14tb,  loth,  and  10th  CLapters  of 
Ihe  Gofjiel  by  John. 
**  Nr>  British  preacher  has  unfolded  this  portion  of 
Scripture  in  a  more  scholarly  style." 

North  brltish  Daily  Hail. 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other 

HormMDB. 

*'  PiHiingnlebeU  )akr  the  finest  scholarship  and  most 
oxquibite  liieniry  finish."— CArwiian  Leader, 


Jtist  Published.    Crown  8to,  2s.  6d, 

"  THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."     Devo- 

tional  Meditations  in  the  Haunts  of  Nature,  By 
Kev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A.,  of  Royton. 

The  Freeman  says:  "Preachers  and  teachers  will 
find  in  them  many  helpful  suggestions.'* 

The  Gla^ff&w  Herald  says  :•  "  They  will  probably 
interest  and  instruct  many  who  woxild  an  ordinary 

sermon  liee." 

Now  Ready,  Second  Edition,  crown  8to,  cloth  boards, 
Is.  Cd.,  post  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lee- 

turos  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Nonconformity. 
By  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.D. 

*'  Explains  the  position  of  religious  dissent  with 
great  force  and  eloijuence." — Mancheiter  Guardian. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  timel.y  tbsn  these  learned 
and  suggestive  lectures,**— C/*ri*/ra/i  World. 

Twenty-Srst  Thousand.    Limp  cloth,  price  6d., 
post  free. 

OUR  PRINCIPLES:  aCongregationalist 

Church  Manual.    By  G.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
price  Is.  8d.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT  COOKE.  A  Clear  and  Concise 
llanual  for  all  Public  Speakers. 

Jnst  Published.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
price  6s.,  post  free. 

WELSHMEN  in  ENGLISH  PULPITS  ;  or, 

Sermons  by  English  Congregational  Ministers 
from  Wales.  With  Introduction  by  Rev. 
CHARLES  A.  BERRY,  D.D.  Edited  by  Rov. 
DANIEL  WATERS. 

The  Expository  Times  says :  "  And  hero  we  have 
thirty  excellent  iwrLnuts  of  prominent  and  eloquent 
&iD'gregatiiiiial  preachers,  with  their  thirty  sermons, 
and  the  price  is  but  a  few  shillings.*' 


London  :  ALEXANDER  Jc  SHEFflEABD,  Ltd.,  21  and  22,  ForniTal  Street,  Holboro,  W.O. 


AN  AMERICAN  TRANSPORT  IN  THE 
CRIMEAN  WAR. 

By  Capt.   CODMAN. 

This  work  is  particularly  intPfesting  to 
students  of  naval  warfare.  "  Capt.  Codman 
relates  his  esiwriencea  of  an  American 
Chartered  Trans]  K)rt  in  the  Crimean  War. 
The  Crimean  War  is  the  connecting  link 
between  old  and  modern  methods  of  warfare." 

Frontiapiece.    198  pp.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

SIMPKIN.  MABSHAXL,  HAMILTON  k  CO, 

BSTABLI8HED    ISSl. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  BuildiDRS,  Chancerr  Lane,  Lomlon. 

TWO-AND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CDRRENT  ACC0DNT8,  no  the  mini" 
mum  monthly  balanoea,  when  not  drawn  below  £im. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  Bold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

FortheenoouraRementof  Thrift  the  RaukreoeivcasmaUsumB 
}n  doposit  and  allowi  Interest  monthly  ou  each  oompletM  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETT. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO   OCIlfSU  FKR  XOKTU. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 
roB  riTK  sniLLinos  raa  mouth. 

the  BIRKBECK  ALHANACK.wltbfuUparticulan.poat  free 
" FRANCIS  RAVEWSCROFT,  Manager. 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P  P  S  ■  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

'  BREAKFAST-SUPPER, 
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A  SELECTION   OF 


Wells  Gardner,  Barton  &  Co.'s 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE    LAW  OF    FAITH.      By  the  Rev.  William 

BRIGHT,  D.D.,  Canon  of  CliriRt  Church,  Oxford,  Regius  Protestor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.    Crowa  Svo,  c'oth  boards,  6s.  [2Md  Edition. 

THE  CLOSED  DOOR     Instructions  and  Medita- 

tioDB  given  at  various  Retreats  and  Qiiet  Days.    By  the  Right  Rev.  W. 
WALSHAM  HOW,  D.D.  First  Bishop  of  Wakefield.     Cruwn  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  5a. 
••An  example  of  the  best  Bpiiitual  life  of  the  Church  of  England." 

Guardian, 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

PASTOR    in    PAROCHIA.      With  the   Appendix. 

Fcap.  bvo,  cloth  circuit,  red  edges,  '.ii.  6d. ;  leather  limp,  .33. ;  calf  limp 
aiitniue,  10s.  ed.  Aleo  morocco  plain,  and  best  tiexible  morocco,  rdii 
under  gold  edges,  I2s.  6d.  [2Hh  Eaitvm. 


THE  PRAYER  BOOK  :  its  History,  Language,  and 

Contents.      By  the    Rev.  EVAN    DANIEL,  M.A.,  Vicar  ut    Horsham. 
Crown  8vo,  cluth  boards,  68.  [18M  Editi'jn. 

AIDS  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BOOKS  of  SAMUEL. 

By  the  Rev.EDWIN  HOBSUX,  M.A  .  Principal  of  St.  Kathiirine's  ( 'ollege, 
Tnttenbam.    Fcap.  Hvo,  cloth  boards,  '1  \ols.,  Is.  6d.  each;  or  1  vol.  com- 
plete, with  Map,  28.  6d. 
"Noditticalty  is  left  unexplained,  and  the  contents  of  the  book  arua^linirably 
summarised." — The  Schoolmaster. 

THE   TEACHER'S   GRADUAL.      Lessons   on   the 

Church  Catechism.    By  the  Rev.  LOU  13  STOKES,  M.A.,  late  AssisUnt 
Diocesan  Inspector  [or  Lontlon.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  :is.  6d. 

['Ind  Edition, 

"  There  is  no  better  work  published." — ChurcJi  Times. 

"Teachers  will  find  it  most  useful,"— *8'a/wr(i'»//  Review. 

*'  He  has  made  the  Catechism  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it." —Guardian. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.    By  S  R.  Crockett. 

"With  numerous  Illuetrations  by  Gordcjn  Browne,  R.I.,  and  W.   H.  C. 
Qroomo.    Large  crown  Hvo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  tops,  6fi.       [3rd  Edition, 
"  Had  anyone  ever  Ijeen  disinclined  to  believe  in  Mr.  Crockett's  geuius,  he 
must  have  recanted  and  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  after  enjoying  *  Sweet- 
heart Travellers.'    It  is  the  rarest  of  all  rarities,  and  veritably  a  cuild's  book 
for  children,  as  well  as  for  women  and  men."— 'Times. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  of  Sir  TOADY 

LION,  with  those  of  General    NAPOLEON    SMITH.      With  numerous 
H'.uatratioiia  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.    Large  crown  8vo,  cl^th  board»», 
gilt  tops,  Gs. 
"When  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  sl-.ories about  children  we  have 
ever  read  we  are  still  short  of  the  mark." — Daily  Chronicle. 

STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.    By  Mary 

MACLEOD.     With  Intnjduclion   by  Professor  HALES.      Drawings  by 

A.  G,  Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo,  art  linen  boards,  gih  tops,  Qa, 

"Without  exception  the  moet  admirable  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have 

seen.    The  tales  themselves  from  Spenser's  inimitable  allegory  are  daintily  and 

vividly  told,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old  romance  rests  on  each  picturesque 

passing  page The  book  is  beautifully  jjroduccd,  and  ought  to  satisfy 

the  ip,o.-t  fastidious  and  esactinf,'  taste." — Leeds  Mercury. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  of  the  NURSERY.     With 

Preface  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBUKY.    Pictures  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

Large  crown  Hvo,  art  linen  boards,  gilt  top,  68,,  printed  on  superfine 

paper,  with  title  in  red  and  black. 
'*  Tlie  prettiest  and  must  complete  collection  of  this  kind  that  we  have  seen." 

Westminster  Gazette, 
••  It  is  iniposfeible  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly."~^iacA  and  White, 

LITTLE  CHRISTIAN'S  PILGRIMAGE.     By  Helen 

L.  TAYLOR.     The   Slory  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"   Simply  Told. 

With  numerous  lUu.-^irat'ons  by  H.  J.  A,  Miles.     Crown  8vo,  elegantly 

bound  in  cloth,  full  gilt,  28.  6d. 
•'  This  hi  ould  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome."  — CAwrcft  Times. 
"  The  c-i  Id  public  will  enjoy  this  book." — Guardian. 

THE  WATCHERS  on  the  LONGSHIPS.    By  James 

K.  COJtB.    A  'I'lilij  of  Cornwall  ia  the  Last  Century.      Illustrated  by 
Ua\  iclson  Knowles.    Crown  »vo,  cloth,  bevellod  boardB,  3s.  6d. 

[■ard  Edition. 
liY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

HA&TIN  tLe  SKIPPER.     A  Tale  for  Boys  and  Sea- 

faiitj;^Foik.    Illustrated.    Cnjwn  yvo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Cil. 

:iOWi  Edit  km. 

OFF  to  CAUFOBNIA.     A  Tale  of  the  Gold  Oonntry. 

Adapted  from  the  Fleujii-h  of   Ueudrik  Conscionge.     By  JAMKS  F. 
COBU.    Illustrated  by  A,  Forotitr.    Crown  8T0,  cloth  boaids, :(«.  Od. 
\J>th  Edition. 

STORIES  TOLD  to  a  CHILD.    By  Jean  Ingelow. 

Jllu  tiated.    Crown  8vo,  ciotli  boards,  lib.  fid, 
*' *  8U>rie»  Tolfi  t**  a  Child'  is  one  of  the  classics  of  children's  hookb,  and 
Mirely  Mihs  Ingelow  never  did  lijtter  work  than  these  little  stories,  which  i-eem 
Ut  Lc  perfection  from  whatever  point  we  regard  \.h.fiin.*'—l:ipectatvr, 

LtLdon  :  3,  PatemoaUr  Boildiogp,  B.C. ;  and  44,  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 


AUTHOR'S     EDITION     DE     LUXE 

OF   THE   WORKS   OP 

MARK     TWAIN. 

MARK  TWAIN  is,  all  things  considered,  America's  greatest  living  writer, 
and  the  readers  of  his  Iwoke  all  the  world  over  must  be  numbered  by 
the  million  ;  indeed,  he  has,  with  but  one  possible  exception,  the  largest 
audience  of  any  author  now  using  the  English  language.  This  audience  is 
made  up  of  many  varied  publics  ;  and  he  has  attained  his  immense  i)opularity 
because  the  qualities  which  he  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree  appeal  to  the 
moods  of  so  many  different  clesses  of  readers  of  all  ages. 

Mark  Twain  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  '*the  world's  greatest  humorist," 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  as  a  humorist  pure  and  sin^ple  that  he  is  best  known  and 
best  beloved.  Ho  is,  however,  much  more  than  a  favoured  exciter  of  mirth  ; 
he  is,  indeed,  many-sided.  His  readers  find  in  him  the  entertaining  story- 
teller; the  picturer  of  old  times  and  local  conditions,  mostly  autobiographic, 
such  as  are  recorded  in  his  three  great  Mississippi  Valley  books  ;  the  historical 
novelist,  in  romances  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Europe  of  the  past, 
embellished  by  a  fantastic  setting ;  the  rough-and-ready  philosopher  ;  the  keen 
and  clever  observer  of  passing  events;  and  the  brilliant,  essayist, 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mahk  Twain  is  one  among  the  greatest 
of  contemporary  makers  of  fiction,**  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang;  *I  claim  for 
Mabk  Twain  a  foremost  place  among  the  benefactors  of  the  wfirld,"  writes 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead;  and  the  undoubtedly  growing  appreciation  of  bis  greht 
services,  both  as  a  humonst  and  a  deep  thinker  on  social  problems,  has  created 
awidespread  desire  for  a  Complete  Uniform  Kditionof  hiswritinge;  in  respcnse 
to  which  demand  Messrs,  Ch A rro  &  Windus  have  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
publication  of  an  Eoinoif  »e  Luxe  in  22  volumes,  to  be  called 

THE    AUTHOR'S    EDITION, 

which  it  is  hoped  may  be  found  worthy  of  the  fame  of  its  author.  This  edition 
will  be  illustrated,  and  will  contain  matter  not  hitherto  included  in  any 
collection  of  his  Wnrks ;  it  will  be  limited  to  20  author's  copies  and  to  SIX 
HUNDRED  COPIES  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies;  it  will  be 
published  at  the  rate  of  one  entire  work  per  month,  tho^e  books  extending  to 
two  volumes  (see  list  below)  being  thus  each  issued  in  a  complete  form.  The 
AUTHOR'S  EDITION  can  be  subscribed  for  only  in  sets,  at  12s.  (id.  net  the 
volume  ;  and  the  First  Volume  of  each  Set  wDl  be  Signed  uy  the  Authob, 

Early  application  is  necessary  in  rrder  to  eecure  copies  oE  this  limited 
AUTHOR*S  EDITION,  orders  for  which  will  be  allotted  stiictlyin  the  order 
ex  application. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Bkander  Matthews  to  write  a  Biographical  Criticism 
of  M.\KK  Twain  and  his  literary  work  will,  it  is  believed,  enhance  tiie  value  of 
the  AUTHOR'S  EDITION,  This  Introduction  will  be  included  in  the  flrpt 
volume  of  the  series,  which  volume  will  con'ain  also  a  specially  written 
Preface  by  Mabk  Twain.  The  arrangement  of  the  twenty-two  volumes  will 
be  as  follows :— 

BOOKS    OF    TRAVEL. 

THE     INNOCENTS    ABROAD.      Illustrated    by 

PETER     NEWEIjL.      With    Biographical     CriUeism     by    BRANDER 
MATTHEWS.     2  vols. 

A  TRAMP  ABROAD.     Illustrated  by  T.  De  Thul- 

STROP.    2  vols. 

FOLLOWING    the    EQUATOR    ["More    Tramps 

Abroad"].     Illustrated  by  A.   B.  FROST,  I'REDK.   DlEljMAN,  and 
others,    a  vols. 

ROUGHING  IT.     Illustrated  by  B   W.  Clinedinst 

2  vols. 

LIFE  on  the  MISSISSIPPI.    Illustrated  by  E.  H. 

GARRETT.     1vol.  p|CT,ON. 

THE  GILDED  AGE.    Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  TOM   SAWYER.     Illus- 
trated by  .f.  G.  BKOWN.    1  vol. 

HUCKLEBERRY     FINN.      Illustrated   by   E.   W. 

KKMBLK.     1  vol. 

PUDD'NHEAD    WILSON.      Illustrated  by  E.  W. 

KEVIBLE.     1vol. 

THE   PRINCE  and  the  PAUPER.     Illustrated  by 

FRANK  T.  MKRRtLL.     1  vol. 

A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE  in  KING  ARTHUR'S 

COURT.    Illuflrated  by  DAN  BEARD.     1  vol. 

JOAN  of  ARC.  Illustrated  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond.  2  vols. 
SHORT    STORIES   AND    SKETCHES. 

Vol  I.    Illustrated  by  F.  B.  Opper.     1  vol. 
Vol.  II     Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.     1  vol. 
Vol.  III.    Illustrated  by  Dan  Beard.    1  vol. 
LITERARY  ESSAYS.    1  vol. 

Subscribers  to  the  AUTHOR'S  EDITION  will  havo  the  opportunity  of 
subscribing  for  any  additional  volumes  of  Mahic  Tw.vin's  Works  that  may  bo 
written  and  published  in  the  same  form  subsequently. 

The  type  used  will  be  large  and  clear,  with  ample  spacing  and  generous 
margins  ;  whilst  the  Old  Chester  pure  rag  deckle-edged  paper,  light  in  weight 
and  soft  tu  the  touch,  has  been  manvifacturcd  specially  for  this  edition,  with 
the  "Mark  Twain"  water-mark  upon  every  sheet.  The  size  of  the  volumes 
will  bo  octavo  (about  8^x0  in.  internal)  ;  and  they  will  be  bound  in  a  hand- 
some HoUiston  cloth  with  an  artistic  label  on  the  back. 

As  rcgtirds  the  Illustrations,  artists  whose  previous  work  eeomed  specially 
to  tit  them  for  the  different  volumes  havo  been  chosen.  The  volumes  will  coii- 
tain  alen  Portraits  of  the  Author,  reproduced  from  ^jbotographs  and  paintings 
executed  at  as  neaily  as  possible  the  same  times  as  those  at  which  the  different 
books  were  written.  These  portraits  will  be  cither  photogravurts  or  etching* 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  W.  Bicknolt,  and  will  include  a  reprodncticn  of  tl.o  latest  portrait 
of  Mabk  Twain,  the  work  of  the  Italian  painter  Spindon,  painted  at  Vienna  in 
1833;  this  Mr.  Clemens  declares  toljc  the  best  poUrait  hu  overbad. 
Copies  may  bo  ordered  through  all  Booksellers.  Prospectuses  may  also  be  had, 
London :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.O. 
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CHmOiWlNDDS'SWEffBOOKS 

SIR   WALTIR  BCSANT'S   NBW   NOVCL. 

SiCOICD  EOITIOX   Jl'KT   RiADY. 

Crown   8vo,   clolh,    (fill  top,   6«. 

THE  ORANGE  GIRL. 

By  Sir  WALTKU  BKSANT, 
Antbor  ot  "  All  8o.-t»  ami  Condition  ot  Men." 
With  8  lUusUntionB  by  Fred  Poifraiii. 
"The  story  imdmirable It  hiw  all  the  fo.-co  and 


kppeal  of  a  Kenoinc  coiiiemporaiy  nirrativo, 
"  ■ '  »ali' 


^         .  „.  „ r-      V  -  ampU- 

fledhri"id"idcaii»cd",  to  be  sarereapeciolly  as  rojfanlstho 
charact  r  of  ihe  fBacinaliiig  heroiao.     The  bnlhant 

jounir  Kirl  betfins  life  us  a  licaaly  nt  St.  Giles's 

and  niight  have  ended  as  a  beauty  iif  St.  James's  ..  .. 

Bhe  is  »  deliifhtful  and   chirminK  creature The 

it  ry  from  first  to  last  docs  ii  .t  II  i|?  in  picturesque 
spirit  and  interest."— ilai/jr  Ckronicle. 

"An  animated  picture the  history  of  this  per- 

plexinR,  vital,  and  alluring  woman."— I>oi7v  tewt. 

"  Jenny  is  one  of  those  characters  who  take  hold  of 
ns  at  once  and  inspire  the  reverence  which  perfect 

womanhood  alone  4i)mmande Taiiag  the  s:ory  as 

a  whole,  it  is  rarely  that  we  come  across  one  that 
gives  BO  little  opening  for  criticism,  or  o.ie  that  so 
cjmolet  ly  ciptures  t'le  interest  and  sympathy  of  the 
n^Avt."— Literary  World. 

MRS.    CRJKCR'S    NEW    NOVKL 

On  Sept.  2Sth.    Cro  vn  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Os. 

TERENCE. 

By  B.  U.  CROKEB,  AulhDr  of  "  Beyond  the  Pale.'- 
With  6  Ulustratiojs  by  Sidney  Paget. 

GEO.  MANVILLE  FKNN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Crown  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

A    CRIMSON    CRIME. 

By  GEO.  MANVILLE  FENN, 
Author  of  "  A  Flattered  Dovecote,"  4c. 


A  NEW  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gill  top,  to. 

UNDER 
FALSE    PRETENCES. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT, 
A'llh  ir  ol  "  Dr.  Endicott'a  Experiment," 
"  A  really  fascinating  novel."— .4ca<i  my. 


'&c. 


Now  rtj  idy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LOVE'S     DEPTHS. 

By  GEORGES  OUSET, 

Author  of  •*  The  Ironmasier,"  &c, 

Trana'alai  by  F.  BOTH  WELL,  B.A. 


MR 5.  ANNIE  EDWARDES'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

On  Sept.  2Sth. 

C  own  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

A    PLASTER    SAINT. 

By  ANNIE  EOWARDES, 
Author  of  "  Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  "  Ac. 


FllOPli  OUPHANPS  LIST. 

Just  Published,  price  3s.  ed.,  with  numerous 
IllnstratioDS. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION 

OF  HAWAII. 

How  Fifty  Years  ot  Mission  Work  gave  a  Ghris'Jan 
Nation  t)  the  World     Told  for  Young  People. 
Bv  ELLEN  M.  BRAIN. 
Author  of  "  Fuel  for  Missiousry  Fires,"  Ac. 


NEW  SIRies   OF   2s.  COPVRIQHT  NOVELS. 

With  Illustrations. 
Jus',  Publishoi,  price  2s.,  cloih  extra. 

FAIR    NORWEGIAN. 

By  ANDREW  STEWART, 
Author  ot  "One  False   St^p," 


Oa  Sept.  2Sth.    A  NEW  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Gs. 

FOR    FREEDOM. 

By  TIGUB  HOPKINS, 
Author  of  "The  Incomplete  Adventurer." 

CLARK  RUS3EL,L'S  NEW  BOOK.    Shortly. 
Sianll  i|uarto,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SHIP;  HER  STORY. 

By  W.  CLARK  RL'S.SBLL. 
With  (0  lllustrat  ons  by  H  ('.  Se|>piogs  Wright. 


A 


Ac. 


FAMOUS  SCOTS. 

NEW    VOLUMES. 

Price  Is.  M.  each ;  or  26. 6d.  extra  clolh  gilt. 


MACMILLAN  &  GO'S 

LTST- 


VOLUMES  V.  ani  VI.  A'On'  JIEADY. 

UNIFORM  EDITION  OT  THE 

Prose  Writings  of 
Rudyard  Kipling. 

In  U  volumes,  extra  crown  8vo,  red  ckth,  gilt  toiw, 
6s.  each. 


KING  ROBERT   THE   BRUCE. 

By  Pro'essor  A.  F.  MURISDN. 

The  Speaker  siys:— "It  is  a  fresh,  independent, 

ctiiisil  estimate"'  the  man  who  emancipated  Scot. 

land  fromathraldjm  which  was  almost  worse  than 

d  ath^" 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

WILLIAM    WALLACE. 
JAMES   FREDERICK  FERRIER. 

By  E.  S.  HALDANB. 
With  Introauclion  Iiy  R.  B.  H  ALDANE,  M.P. 
Being  the  2  ith  Volume  of  the  Series. 
"  A  vivid  picture  ot  the  man  who  indeed  was  of  n^ 
common  stamp." — Spectator. 


WEE     WILLIE 

Other  Stories. 

SOLDIERS 

Stories. 


WINKIE,    and 
THREE,    and    Other 


SIMPSON.    ByEveBlan- 


POPOLAR  VOLUMES  OP  THE 

FAMOUS  SCOTS  SERIES. 

Price  la.  ed.  each ;   cloth  pilt,  23.  Cd. ; 
Seven  vote,  in  case,  lOs.  6d. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE.    By  Hector  C.  Mac- 

PIIERSON. 

"  Oue  of  the  beet  books  oa  Carlyle  yet  written." 

Literart/  World. 

JOHN  KNOX.    By  A.  Taylor  Innes. 

"There  ia  a  vision  in  this  book  as  well  as  knowletlgo." 

Speaker. 

ROBERT  BURNS.    By  Gabriel  Setoun. 

"A  very  valuable  and  opiwrtuui!  addition  to  a  u-eful  Beries." 

Uookman. 

SIR  JAMES  Y. 

TVKE  SIMl'SON. 

•  The  story  of  his  career  readd  like  a  romanc:  " 

Vuiidte  Cuurier. 

ROBERT  LOUH  STEVENSON.    By  Mar- 

tlARET  MOVES  BLACK. 
"Certainly  oue  of  the  most  cbarmiog  biographies  we  h»ve 
ever  come  across."— 0«(Ioo*. 

NORMAN   MACLEOD.     By  John  Well- 

wuua 

"  It*  general  pictiirLSfiueueBH  is  effective   while  ihe  critieiam 
is  emineutly  libenvl  and  suund."— i'cot*  Victorial. 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT.     By    George 

SAINTSBCRY. 
••  Sir.  Saiutabury'i  mini»ture  is  a  gom  of  iu  kiDd." 

Fall  iloll  QattU*. 

MUNGO    PARK.     By  T.   Banks    Mac- 

LACULAN. 
"Not  oulyacharmiuK  I. ft- story,  if  at  times  a  i>:ithctic  odu, 
but  a  vivid  chftptur  in  llie  romancj  of  Afiici."— i.«ed»  itercurt/ 


A  STRIKING  HISTORICAL  NOVEL  OF 

REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 
llOth  Thousand  in  England  and  America. 

Richard  Carvel. 

By    AVINSTON    CHUECHILL, 

Author  of  "  The  CtUbrity." 

Crown  «vo,  Ca. 

"  The  story  it  clover  throughoat."— <Sto»dani. 

"  Full  of  KOid  thiana  "—Itailu  Telegraph. 

"  An  altogether  readable  and  deliRhtlul  story...... 

Dorothy  is  charmiiiij;  a  heroine   of   the   good  old 
s3Jt."—Sl.  James'a  Gazette. 

"  We  have  not  read  a  better  book  for  many  a  day 
than  •  Richard  Caivel.'  "—Speiker. 

"The  book  is  one  we  cju  warmly  recommend  to 
readeis  who  like  to  have  their  historical  memories 
freshened  by  fiction."— OttardwxB.  .         ,. 

"Has  a  full  and  stirring  plos .  ...A  piece  of  work 
creditable  bo:h  to  his  industry  and  his  imagination. 

Literature. 

••  Therj  are  some  splendidly  stirring  SMnoB." 

i*all  Mall  Oagette, 


SIXPENNY  EDITION  OF 

THE  FIRST  VIOLIN.    By  Jessie 

FOTHERGILL. 
"The  story  is  extremely  interestin;;  from  the  first 
paire  to  the  last.  It  is  a  lung  tmio  since  we  have  met 
with  anything  so  exquisitely  touctimg  as  the  descrip- 
lion  ot  Eugen  s  life  wiUi  hia  friend  Uelfeii.  It  is  an 
i  lyl  of  the  purest  and  noblest  simplicity.  ' 

2ne  Stanaara. 


13  vols.,  in  box,  Ite.  net. 

POETICAL   WORKS  of  ALFRED 

LOUD  TKNNYSO.N'.     The  People's  Edilion.     In 
12  voU.,  demy  16mo,  Is.  net  each  vol. 


THE  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  green  cloth,  price  3a.  each ; 

bound  in  red  cloth,  price  28.  Od.  each. 

SALE  OVER  TWO  MILUON  AND  A  HALF  COPIES 


"APPAECIATIONS. 


On  Sept.  *»i.     A  NEW   EDITION. 

Crown  8V0,  clotb,  3s.  6d. 

THE 

CHOICE  WORKS  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  PdE: 
-    POEMS.  STORIES,  ESSAYS. 

With  an  Intro Inction  by  CHARLES  IIAUDELVIRE. 
London :  Oairro  A  Wiaaus.lU.  Bt  Uartin'slAne.  W  0. 


DR.    WHYTE'S 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE :  An  Apprecla- 

tiou.  With  some  of  the  best  iiaiw:i(?ej  of  the  I'hybiei.ii.'a 
Mritines.  Selected  ami  ArranKwi  l-y  ALEXAM'KH 
WIlYTIi.  \>.D.    Art  liuen.  gilt  U>p.  Us 

FATHER  JOHN  of  the  GREEK  CHURCH  : 

An  Appreciutioii,  With  Bonif  C'lianicUrisLic  I'assjsa.  of 
Ills  MiBticjil  niul  Spiritual  Aut^iliio  TAuh.v.  Coliecti-il  aiid 
ArrauBea  by  AXEXAMlKK  WIIVTE.  UP.  Art  llniu. 
gilt  tup.  it. 

SANTA    TERESA:    An    Appreciation 

Willi  MM  ot  the  bent  I'liSMgoa  ul  the  S.liiil»  Wriliiicj 
Helpctet,  A()ii|>tj(l,  ftlivl  AnaiiK«-'il  by  AL.EAAMH.U 
AVllVT*:.  ll.P.    Second  Editijll.    2* 

JACOB  BEHHEN  :  An  Appreciation.  By 

AI,EXANI>KR  WIIYTE.  D.D.  Paper  cjTc™,  1«.  Sil  : 
cloth,  aj. :  leather,  'ii.  i:.l. 


OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  A  FERRIER, 
21,    Fatemostir   Si|tian,    E.G.,   and   Edin'jorgb. 


East  Lyune. 
The  Channiiiffs. 
Mrs.    Halliburton's 

Troubles. 
Tha  Shadow  of  Ashlydyat. 


A  Lite's  Secret. 

The  House  of  Ualliivoll. 

Pomeroy  Abbe.v. 

Court  Netherleijfh. 

Toe  Master  of  (jre.vlands. 


LordOakburn'sDaughters  i  The     Slory    of     Charles 


Venter's  I'ridj. 

Roland  Yorko. 

Johnny    Ludlow.      First 

Series. 
Mildred  Arkoll. 
St.  Mnrtin'sEvo. 
Trevlyn  Hold. 
Geor,;e  faiitcrlniry's  Will. 
Tl.e  Red  Court  Farm. 
Within  the  Maze. 
Elstcr's  Folly. 
Lady  Adelaide. 
Oswald  Cray. 
Johnny  Ludlow.    Second 

Series. 
Anno  Horjford. 
Dene  Hollow. 
Edina. 


Siranj;e. 
Ashley. 
BesH/  Riue. 
Johnoy    Ludlow. 

Series. 
Orvillc  College. 
Lady  Grace. 
Adam    Granger.      New 

Edition. 
The   Unholy  Wish 

Edition. 
Johnny  Ludlow. 

Scries. 
Johnny    Ludlow. 

Series. 
Jo'iniiy    Ludlo.v.' 

Series. 


Third 


New 
oiulh 
Fifth 
Sixth 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  great  Encyclopcedia  Biblica,  wLicli  Prof.  Eobertson 
Smith  initiated,  and  which  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Sutherland 
Blact  are  carrying  on,  is  at  last  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  first  of  the  four  parts  to  be  announced  by  Messrs. 
Black  for  October.  The  remaining  parts  are  in  a  state  so 
near  completion  that  they  may  be  expected  within  two 
years,  at  intervals  of  six  months. 


We  regret  that,  owing  to  incorrect  information,  we 
stated  last  week  that  Mr.  James  Bowden  had  sold  liis 
publishing  business  to  Messrs.  Harper  Bros.,  Doubleday, 
McClure  &  Co.  This  statement  is  without  foundiitkm, 
and  in  withdrawing  it  we  offer  Mr.  Bowden  our  apologies 
for  any  annoyance  it  may  have  caused  him. 


Mr.  S'rErnEx  Pjiili.ips's  blank  verso  tragedy,  "  Patdo 
and  Francesca,"  while  waiting  for  representation  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  is  to  be  given  to  the  world  in  bonk  form. 
Mr.  Lane  will  be  the  publisher,  and  the  work  may  be 
expected  very  soon.  Mr.  Alexander,  who  retains  the 
entire  acting  rights,  has  sanctioned  the  publication. 


Another  poetical  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lane's  in  which  Mr. 
Phillips  will  be  represented  is  the  publication  of  a  shilling 
series  of  illustrated  poems,  entitled  "Flowers  of  Parnassus." 
These  flowers  consist  of  poems  chosen  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Money-Coutts,  and  furnished  with  pictures  by  various 
artists.  Among  them  are  Mr.  Phillips's  "  Marpessa," 
SheUey's  "Sensitive  Plant,"  Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  Tenny- 
son's "  Dream  of  Fair  Women." 


The  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine  has  secured  for  next 
year  a  contribution  that  promises  to  be  of  very  great 
interest.  This  is  a  life  of  Oliver  CromweU  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  John  Morlej',  wherein  the  Protector  will  be  treated 
as  a  mystic  before  everything.  We  imagine  that  the  work 
was  completed  before  Mr.  Morley  began  his  researches 
into  Mr.  Gladstone's  life.  It  seems  to  put  the  publication 
of  the  long-promised  "Chatham"  even  further  into  the 
dim  distance. 


Mr.  Mori.ey  might  indeed  transfer  his  interests  in 
Chatham  to  Lord  Eosebery.  The  ex-Premier,  we  observe, 
has  arranged  to  visit  Bath  next  month  to  unveil  tablets  to 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  William  Pitt.  Why  not  take 
over  the  completion  of  Mr.  Morley's  monograph  too  ? 


Mr.  Birhell  has  been  asked  to  deliver  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution's 
lecture  season  this  year.  Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered. 
Lord  Eosebery  was  the  speaker,  and  he  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject illustrious  book-loving  statesmen,  with  particular 
reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Birrell  intends  to 
discuss  the  question  :  "  Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good  book 
from  a  bad  one  ?  " 


It  is  possible  that  a  new  volume  of  plays  by  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  may  be  published  before  long.  This  would 
contain  "  Cscsar  and  Cleopatra,"  "  The  Devil's  Disciple," 
which  Mr.  Mansfield  has  been  performing  in  America, 
and  which  Mr.  Murray  Carson  is  about  to  produce  in 
London,  and  a  new  work  which  Mr.  Sliaw  has  recently 
completed  for  Miss  Ellen  Terry  under  the  attractive  title 
"  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion." 


The  design  for  the  William  Black  memorial  beacon,  the 
total  sum  subscribed  for  which  now  amounts  to  £50.5, 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  A.E.A.  The 
beacon,  as  has  been  stated,  is  destined  for  Duart  Point, 
Isle  of  Mull,  a  dangerous  spot,  and  its  light  will  be  a  guide 
to  all  ships  entering  the  Firth  of  Lome,  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
and  Loch  Linnho. 


^fR.  Henry  Newholt,  the  author  of  Admirals  All,  has 
made  a  selection  from  Froissart  for  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  It  will  be  published  under  the  title 
Stories  from  Froissart.  We  presume  that  an  English 
edition  will  also  be  prepared. 


A  NEW  exclusively  literary  paper  has  just  been  started 
in  New  York  under  the  title  Literary  Life.  It  is  bright 
and  crisp,  and  its  credo  runs  thus  : 

We  believe  in  genuine  iuternational  copyright. 

We  bplieve  that  literary  property  should  be  as  sacred  iu 
its  value  and  title  as  real  estate. 

We  believe  the  pirate  publisher  should  be  electrocuted. 

We  believe  the  book  thief  should  be  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  for  life. 

We  believe  the  woman  who  uses  a  book  wherein  to  pro.«s 
flowers  should  bs  exiled,  and  that  the  editor  who  sells  his 
review  copies  to  the  second-hand  dealer  should  be  sent  to 
Congress  or  given  a  consulship  in  Central  Africa. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  who  has  just  left  England  for 
South  Africa  in  the  interests  of  the  readers  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  authors 
during  the  next  few  weeks  ;  for  his  Tragedy  of  Dreyfus, 
which  we  notice  elsewhere,  is  to  bo  followed,  on  October  4, 
by  In  India,  a  volume  composed  of  the  letters  sent  home 
to  the  Daily  Mail  when  Mr.  Steevens  visited  India, 
describing  primarily  the  reception  of  the  new  Viceroy, 
and  secondarily  whatever  else  he  saw  that  was  picturesque 
and  interesting. 


Mu.  Stei'hen  Crane's  new  book,  which  Mr.  Heinemann 
will  publish  in  the  autumn,  is  briefly  an  impressionistic 
history  of  the  Cuban  campaign.  As  special  correspondent 
Mr.  Crane  saw  the  principal  fighting,  and  he  has  now 
brought  something  of  the  method  of  his  lied  Badge  of 
Courage  to  bear  on  the  description  of  it.  A  portion  of  the 
book  will  first  be  printed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Eevieto. 


It  will    be  noticed  that  we    resume    our 
petitions  on  page  317  of  the  present  number. 


Prize   Com- 
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ly  order  to  bring  concretely  before  its  readers  the  most 
widelv-read  books  of  1899,  the  Dail;/  Mail  presented  them 
with  a  drawing,  a  reproduction  of  which  will  be  found 
bslojy  wherein  the  position  and  size  of  each  book  indicate 
its  degree    of  popularity   according  to  inquiries   at  the 


The  •  Double:,-  Thread ■ 


circulating  libraries.  Thus,  largest  and  first  is  A  Double 
Thread,  by  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler.  Next  is 
Mr.  Eichard  Whiteing's  Ifo.  5,  John  Street,  and  so  forth. 
We  are  a  little  disturbed  by  the  spelling  of  Omar  Khayyam 
and  The  Political  Struwwelpeter  ;  but  art  has  its  eccentricities 
and  they  must  be  respected. 


The  results  of  our  efforts  to  guide  public  opinion  are 
sometimes  disheartening.  The  inquiry  into  the  char- 
acter of  David  Ilarim,  which  we  published  last  week, 
did  not  deter  Mr.  W.  P.  James  from  writing  in  Saturday's 
St.  James's  Gazette  that  that  novel's  popularity  was  due 
to  its  "  religious  interest,"  although  wo  showed  clearly 
that  the  book's  fascination  lay  largely  in  its  pictures  of 
horse-dealing.  And  the  report  comes  from  a  large  circu- 
lating library  that  more  than  one  request  has  been  made 
in  the  past  few  days  for  "  Ti<.„;,Ta  TTnram  " 


'  David's  Harem.' 


This  is  an  age  of  matter-of-fact  writing.  For  the 
moment  lusciousness  is  in  disfavour,  imagery  is  on  the 
shelf,  honeycombs  of  metaphor  no  longer  satiate  us. 
Ouida,  it  is  true,  still  writes,  but  Ouida  is  not  what  she 
was,  and  Canon  Farrar  has  lost  his  pristine  glow.  And  yet 
the  ornate  is  not  wholly  dead,  the  tlorid  not  wholly  extinct. 
Sumptuousnoss  still  lurks  in  the  shy  places.  In  an  essay 
in  the  Dome,  on  cats,  by  "  Israfel,"  are  these  sentences  : 

The  sombre  glory  of  a  sulky  Persian  on  a  window-sill 
has  often  caught  my  roving  gaze.  I  revel  in  that  exquisite 
camel-curve  of  her  sullen,  smooth  back ;  in  the  furry  apex 
of  eac'b  pointed  ear ;  the  immobility  of  her  whiskers,  long 
as  the  hair  of  Melisande  ;  the  steady  glare  of  her  magnifi- 
cent eyes  like  orange  flames;  the  seductive  whiteness  of 
hpr  sbirtfront's  frilly  far,  softer  than  snow ;  and  the 
splendid  sweep  of  the  tail  over  the  neat  velvet  paws  so 
decorously  placed.  ...  I  connect  the  common  cat  with 
the  pasB^e  goddess  Pasht ;  with  old,  crumbling  ruins  and 
frowning  gloomy  architecture;  with  Memphis  and  Thebes; 
with  leagues  of  desert  sand ;  with  mummies,  skim-milk, 
rats,  and  unmusical  wailings.  The  Persian  I  associate 
with  rose  gardens  and  silence  and  starlight ;  with  cream 
and  bulbuls ;  with  broidered  cushions  and  scented  foun- 
tains ;  with  splendid  Saracenic  curves  and  domes ;  and 
eren    with  the   lovely  monotonous    cadence    of   Omar's 


quatrains,  though  Hafiz  catches  her  spirit  better.  I  think 
it  must  be  the  bulbuls  which  the  Persian  cat  has  slain  and 
eaten  that  give  her  voice  its  delicious,  intimate  timbre,  and 
her  purr  its  rich  pianissimo. 


A  COMPARISON  of  the  lists  of  the  best  books  for  children 
under  twelve,  which  readers  have  been  sending  us  for  the 
past  few  weeks,  reduces  the  ideal  dozen,  the  number  that 
we  asked  for,  to  these,  in  their  order  of  popularity  : 


Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales. 
Struwwelpeter. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 
Water  Babiei). 

Lamb's    Tales    from    Shake- 
speare. 


Bobinson  Crusoe. 
Arabian  Nights. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Kingsley's  Heroes. 
Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of 

Verses. 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 


St.  Nicholas,  however,  whose  ideal  library  for  a  nursery 
gave  us  the  idea  of  asking  for  English  opinions  on  the 
same  subject,  printed  a  list  of  twenty-five  books.  We, 
therefore,  give  below  the  next  thirteen  books  which  our 
correspondents  recommend,  again  in  their  order  of 
popularity : 


The  Jangle  Book. 
JEiop's  Fables. 
Masterman  Ready. 
Through  the  Looking-Glass 
Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 
Swiss  Family  Eobhison 


The  Boy's  Own  Paper. 


The  Book  of  Nonsense. 

Mother  Goose. 

The  Rose  aud  the  Ring. 

Jackanapes. 

Black  Beauty. 

The  Blue  Fairy  Book. 


The  list  is  altogether  a  very  satisfactory  one,  wo  think. 
One  or  two  points  demand  attention.  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass,  for  example,  has  only  three  votes  to  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land's ten,  whereas  in  many  families  that  we  know  it  is 
considered  the  better  book.  Possibly  some  of  our  corre- 
spondents meant  the  title  Alice  in  Wonderland  to  cover 
both.  Mrs.  Ewing  we  should  have  expected  to  see  more 
favoured.  Concerning  the  suitableness  of  Stevenson's 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  we  have  already  said  something. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  or  Tanglewood  Tales,  or  one  of 
Miss  Alcott's  excellent  stories,  might,  we  think,  take  its 
place.  But  the  list  really  wants  very  little  tinkering,  and 
generous  uncles  might  safely  adopt  it  as  a  sure  guide. 


It  will  be  interesting,  in  connexion  with  our  own  results, 
once  more  to  quote  the  St.  Nicholas  list : 


Ivanhoe. 

Uaentin  Durward. 

The  Pathfinder. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

The  Jungle  Book. 

Westward  Ho  ! 

Arabian  Nights. 

The  Rose  and  the  Ring 

The  Wonder  Book. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Stories. 

Longfellow. 

Shakespeare. 


Child's  Garden  of  Verses. 

Tom  Brown's  Schooldays. 

Pilgrim's  Progrt  ss. 

Sketch  Book  (frving). 

The   Man   Without  a  Country 

(Hale). 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Gulliver's  Travels. 
Alice  in  Wonderland. 
Uncle  Remus. 
Jackanapes. 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known 

(Thompson) 


Treasure  Island. 
Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  more  solidity.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  St.  Nicholas  aimed  at  a  library  for 
children,  irrespective  of  age  ;  whereas  wo  asked  particu- 
larly for  books  for  children  under  twelve. 


Mr.  H.  0.  Marillibr's  forthcoming  work  on  Eossetti 
will  be  the  most  complete  record  of  his  career  as  a  painter 
and  draughtsman  that  has  been  prepared.  ^  A  time  may, 
of  course,  come  when  every  scrap  of  an  artist's  output  will 
be  reproduced  between  two  covers ;  but  until  that  period 
the  method  followed  by  Mr.  Marillier  must  be  considered 
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thorough  enough.  The  illustrations  comprise  thirty  photo- 
gravure plates  and  nearly  200  blocks,  the  examples  repro- 
duced being  chosen  from  all  the  best  Eossetti  collections. 
With  regard  to  the  biographical  side  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Marillier  has  been  equally  fortunate,  among  the  authorities 
who  have  helped  him  being  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Eossetti,  and  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray.  The  book  will  be 
published  in  October. 


Critics  of  poetry  can  be  very  prosaic.  Mr.  Edwin 
Markham's  famous  poem,  "  The  Man  with  the  IIoo,"  has 
utterly  dissatisfied  one  American  reader  of  independent 
spirit.  The  toiling  agriculturist  is  to  this  gentleman  no 
subject  for  commiseration.  A  man  with  a  hoe  is,  to  his 
mind,  to  be  felicitated — he,  at  least,  has  a  means  of  honest 
livelihood,  and  a  natural  one  at  that.  Hence  he  has 
written  to  the  New  York  Sun  : 

What  about  the  man  without  the  hoe  ?  he  who  cannot 
get  work,  or,  having  the  opportunity  to  labour,  won't  do 
it  ?  There  are  thousands  of  young  men  in  this  country 
who  have  been  educated  up  to  the  point  where  the  honest 
and  healthful  occupation  of  their  fathers  in  the  field  has 
become  distasteful  to  them,  and,  in  many  cases,  they  have 
grown  to  be  ashamed  of  it  and  of  their  parents.  In 
European  countries,  particularly,  there  are  multitudes  of 
young  men,  the  younger  sons  of  titled  people,  for  instance, 
who  have  been  taught  that  common  labour  or  work  in  the 
trades  is  beneath  them,  and  they  sink  their  individuality, 
their  manhood,  and  their  future  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
and  in  petty  government  positions.  They  must  have  money, 
but  they  must  earn  it  only  in  a  "genteel"  way.  These 
are  the  men  without  the  hoe— the  real  brothers  to  the  ox. 
Who  shall  tell  their  story  ?  Who  shall  best  sing  the  bitter 
song  of  the  incapables  who  walk  the  earth,  driven  hither 
and  thither  like  beasts  by  the  implacable  sentiment  of  a 
false  social  education,  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned 
and  bringing  distress  upon  those  dependent  on  them 
because  they  have  lost  that  true  independence  of  soul  that 
comes  to  him  who  dares  to  labour  with  his  hands,  who 
wields  the  hoe  and  is  the  master  of  his  destiny. 

The  writer  would  like  to  see  a  good  poem  written  on 
these  lines,  and  the  subject  is  a  great  one.  He  therefore 
offers  to  give  for  the  best  poems  written  on  this  general 
subject  -lOO  dols.  as  first  prize,  200  dels,  as  second  prize, 
and  100  dols.  as  third  prize  ;  the  competition  to  be  decided 
by  a  committee  of  three,  one  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Suii, 
and  the  others  to  bo  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Stedmau  (if  those  gentlemen  will  be  willing  to  serve  on 
such  a  committee).  All  poems  to  be  sent  in  to  the  editor 
of  the  Sun  before  October  15  next.  Brevity,  strength  of 
sentiment  and  expression,  and  literary  grace  and  beauty 
to  be  the  factors  of  merit. 

There  is  time  for  English  poets  to  compote,  too. 


Akotiier  kind  of  prize  poem  has  just  been  called  for  by 
a  Flemish  lady — Mme.  Keelhoff,  Eue  de  I'Industrie,  2, 
Brussels — whose  enthusia.sm  for  the  cause  of  total  absti- 
nence has  led  her  to  the  length  of  offering  a  reward  for 
the  best  song  against  the  abuse  of  strong  drink.  Her 
zeal,  however,  does  not  extend  to  offering  a  larger  prize 
than  twenty-five  francs. 


Mr.  Algernon  Ashton  has  lately  added  Eossetti's  grave 
at  Birchington  to  his  list  of  tombs  needing  renovation. 
But  another  critic,  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueifer,  objects  to 
this  inclusion.  He  reports  :  "  The  design  on  the  cross  is  a 
little  obscured  by  lichens,  but  that,  I  suppose,  one  must 
expect.  The  grass,  too,  is  a  little  out  of  condition,  but  that, 
too,  in  these  days  of  drought  is  not  to  be  wondered  at." 
Mr.  Hucffer  concludes :  "  If  one  wished  to  preserve  the 
cross  from  the  effects  of  the  weather  or  the  grass  from 
those  of  footsteps  one  ought,  I  suppose,  to  enclose  the 
whole  beneath  a  large  glass  case.  But  this  would  not  be 
pretty,  however  trilling  the  expense." 


A    coRiiEsrosDENr    sends  us  the  following  mctti   for 
General  Mercier : 

Only  the  actions  of  the  Jouaast 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


Mr.  Dooley's  remarks  on  Europe,  which  are  to  bo  printed 
Monday  by  Monday  in  the  WestminsUr  Gazette,  promise  to  be 
very  entertaining.  He  began  this  week  with  a  commentary 
on  the  Anglo-American  sports  recently  held  in  London. 
"Ye  get  to  th'  Olympian  games,"  says  Mr.  Dooley,  "be 
suffocation  in  a  tunnel.  Whin  ye  come  to,  ye  pay  four 
shillin's,  or  a  dollar  in  our  degraded  currency,  an'  stan'  in 
th'  sun  an'  look  at  th'  Prince  iv  Wales.  Th'  Prince  iv 
Wales  looks  at  you,  too,  but  he  don't  see  ye."  Mr.  Dooley 
then  describes  the  events.  "  I  was  that  proud  iv  me 
belovid  counthry,"  he  says,  "that  I  wanted  to  take  off 
me  hat  there  an'  thin  an'  give  the  colledge  yell  iv  th' 
Ar-rchey  Avnoo  Eeform  School.  But  I  was  resthrained 
be  a  frind  iv  mine  that  I  met  comin'  over.  He  was  fr'm 
Matsachoosetts,  an',  says  he  :  '  Don't  make  a  disturbance,' 
he  says.  '  We've  got  to  create  a  fav'rable  impression  here,' 
he  says.  '  Th'  English,'  he  says,  '  niver  shows  enthusyasm,' 
he  says.  ' 'Tis  regarded  as  un polite,'  he  says.  'If  we 
yell,'  he  says,  '  they'll  think  wo  want  to  win,'  he  says,  '  an' 
we  didn't  come  over  here  to  win,'  he  says.  '  Let  us  show 
thim,'  he  says,  '  that  we're  gintlomin,  be  it  iver  so  painful,' 
he  says.  An'  T  resthrained  mesilf  be  puttin'  me  fist  in  me 
mouth." 


A  LITTLE  American  society,  called  "  The  Brothers  of  the 
Book,"  which  from  time  to  time  circulates  limited  editions 
of  sympathetic  writings,  has  just  issued  Stevenson's  essay 
on  "  The  Morality  of  the  Profession  of  Letters,"  first 
published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  April,  1881. 


Ix  future  the  Windmill,  a  little  artistic  quarterly  that 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  become  very  well  known,  will  be 
published  by  the  New  Century  Press. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times  can  generally  be 
trusted  to  telegraph  the  right  comment  in  words  acceptable 
to  the  British  public.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  gentleman  who  sits  at  the  other  end  of 
the  wire  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  anxioiis  to 
arrive  at  the  essential  facts  and  go  home,  is  altogether 
pleased  with  this  embroidery.  Last  Wednesday,  reading 
our  I'imes,  we  had  a  vision  of  the  telegraph  instrument 
ticking  out  Mr.  De  Blowitz's  Paris  despatch.  Thus  it 
began : 

The Supreme Will which governs 

human destinies has inscrutable designs 

in -which we are bound to acquiesce 

without seeking •  to penetrate the 

mystery. 

The  news  which  followed  was  the  death  of  M.  Scheurer- 
Kestner. 


We  print  elsewhere  in  this  number  a  protest,  by  a 
writer  who  remembers  the  intellectual  agonies  of  his 
youth,  against  the  employment  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  as  a 
guide  to  poetry  for  boys.  Many  of  our  readers  who 
remember  their  schooldays  can  probably  remember  other 
instances  where  the  examination  of  a  beautiful  poem 
by  slow  and  painful  stages  has  set  up  a  prejudice  against 
it  which  time  has  not  yet  been  able  altogether  to  remove. 
And  also  they  may  remember  absurd  misconceptions  of 
words  and  phrases,  similar  to  the  one  which  our  corre- 
spondent mentions.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  put  on  record 
such  experiences  if  any  be  sent  to  us. 
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Tub  new  Choir  of  Education  at  Owens  College,  Man- 
chester, has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  11.  L.  Withers,  since 
1893  Principal  of  tlie  Borough  Eoad  Training  College  at 
Isleworth.  Mr.  Withers  was  elected  to  a  Classical  Scholar- 
ship at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1882,  and  he  obtained  a 
First  Class  in  Classics  both  in  Moderations  and  in  the 
Final  Honours  School.  He  was  an  assistant  master  at  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  at  Clifton 
College,  and  has  been  an  examiner  under  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board.  The  professor 
will  have  a  seat  on  the  Senate  of  the  College  and  on  the 
Board  of  Studies  of  the  ^'ictoria  University.  An  assistant 
and  the  Mistress  of  Method  in  the  Women's  College  will 
be  associated  with  the  professor  in  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment 


Last  week  Mr.  Madison  Cawein,  the  American  poet, 
whom  Mr.  Ho  wells,  in  an  article  in  Literature,  has  just 
introduced  to  many  persons,  was  referred  to  in  the 
Academy  as  a  Canadian.  This  was  an  error.  Mr.  Cawein 
is  an  American. 


Bibliographical. 

Very  interesting  is  Mr.  Nutt's  announcement  that  the 
next  volume  of  the  "  Tudor  Translations"  will  be  a  reprint 
oi  The  Courtier  oi  Baldassare  Castiglione,  as  "done  into 
English  "  by  Sir  Thomas  Hoby,  and  published  originally 
in  1561.  There  are,  of  course,  much  later  translations  of 
the  work  into  English — notably  that  by  A.  P.  Castiglione, 
which  dates  from  1727,  and  that  by  E.  Samber,  which 
came  out  two  j'ears  later  Still,  the  Hoby  version  is  to  be 
preferred.  It  was  evidently  popular  in  its  day,  for  there 
was  an  edition  in  1577,  another  in  1588,  and  another  in 
1603.  For  the  "Tudor  Translation"  which  is  to  follow 
The  Courtier  one  cannot  feel  quite  so  enthusiastic,  inas- 
much as  it  is  to  consist  of  the  Urquhart-and-Motteux 
translation  of  Garganfua  and  Patitagniel  (Books  I.-Y.), 
"faithfully  reprinted,"  to  be  sure,  "from  the  editionen 
principes."  This  will  run  to  three  volumes.  Reprints  of 
Urquhart-and-Motteux — of  a  kind — have  been  plentiful  of 
late  years :  there  have  been  three  in  the  late  decade. 
But,  of  course,  the  "Tudor"  reprint  will  be  well  worth 
possessing. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  translation  of  King  Alfred's 
Jiwthius  into  modem  English  reminds  us  that  this  service 
has  already  been  done  for  us  twice  at  least — by  J.  S. 
Cardale  (in  1829)  and  by  Samuel  Fox  (in  1835).  More 
interesting  nnd  attractive  is  the  promise  of  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Assor's  Life  of  Alfred;  that  may  be  said  to  be 
wanted  in  very' deed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  threatened 
addition  to  the  literature  of  The  Tale  of  Beowiclf\&  a  little 
(lis<|uieting,  ("eeing  that  the  editions  and  versions  of  the 
Tale  are  really  numerous.  There  are  the  versions  by 
Kemble  (1833),  Wackerbarth  (1849),  Thorpe  (1855), 
Arnold  (1H76),  Lum.sden— in  rhyme— (1881),  Earlo  (1892), 
and  Morris  and  Wyatt  (1895).  Then  there  are  American 
versions,  dited  1882  and  1892  respectively.  I  suppose  the 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Wjatt,  reproduced  so  lately  as 
last  year. 

Somebody  has  lately  been  congratulating  himself  on 
having  seen  a  copy  of  Miss  Braddon's  very  first  work  of 
fiction  (if  it  be  such)— TAr/w  Bead.'  or,  The  Secret  of  the 
Heath.  This  story  seems  to  have  come  out  in  1861  as  a 
unit  of  the  "  Shilling  Volume  Library."  But  was  Thrice 
Bead!  its  original  title?  Was  it  not  Th«  Trail  of  the 
Serpentl — the  title  under  which  the  tale  was  translated 
into  French  two  or  three  years  after.  Perhaps  one  of  my 
readers  may  be  able  to  settle  the  point — if  it  is  worth 
settling.  Another  story  by  Miss  Braddon — The  Lady 
Litle — appears  to  have  been  published  in  1801,  though 
"1862"  be  on  the  title-page.  The  author  should  write 
herBeminiscences  (as  everybody  else  does)  and  enlighten  us 


not  only  about  her  early  prose  fictions,  but  about  her  plaj*- 
writing,  which,  apparently,  was  more  considerable  than  is 
generally  supposed.  No  fewer  than  three  plays  from  her 
pen  were  published  in  1880-82, 

Since  I  wrote  the  above  paragraph  the  following  letter 
has  appeared  in  the  Wedmintter  Gazette,  from  Mr.  Henry 
Williams : 

Roferriog  to  your  "Literary  Notes  and  News"  of  the 
18th  inst.,  in  which  a  corrosi  ondeut  describes  the  first  real 
book  of  fiction  written  by  Miss  Braddon. 

He  is  quite  correct ;  it  was  published  by  ray  honoured 
father-in-law,  the  late  W.  M.  Clark,  of  Warwick-lane, 
Pateruoster-row,  to  whose  business  I  succeeded. 

When  this  book  was  issued  I  was  a  youth  in  his  employ, 
and  I  opened  the  first  parcel  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Empsou,  of 
Beverley,  then  a  customer  we  supplied  with  newspapers, 
books,  &c. 

The  title  was,  I  believe,  Three  Times  Dead  ;  or.  The 
Mystery  of  the  Heath,  and  was  issued  in  penny  weekly 
numbers,  8  pages  8vo;  the  cuts  were  awful. 

It  i.s  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  first  number  was 
issued,  but  I  remember  glancing  at  the  opening  sentences, 
which  run  thus : 

"  It  didn't  rain  any  harder  in  the  Town  of  Sloppington- 
on-the-Sloshy  than  it  rained  anywhere  else,"  &c. 

I  have  at  times  spoken  about  this  to  Mr.  W.  Tinsley  and 
other  younger  members  of  the  trade  who  have  since  pub- 
lished for  Miss  Braddon,  but  they  usually  shrugged  their 
shoulders  incredulously. 

The  initials  "H.  L.  B."  appended  to  an  account  (in  a 
contemporary)  of  the  now  National  Theatre  at  Christiania 
are  obviously  those  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Braekstad,  a  Scan- 
dinavian, who  has  been  resident  for  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  done  much,  in  an  unassuming  way,  to  make 
Scandinavian  fiction  and  drama  known  to  English  people. 
For  instance,  he  has  produced  English  versions  of  two 
books  by  P.  C.  Asbjiirnsen  (1881  and  1897),  of  Bjiirnson's 
Gauntlet  (1890)  and  Paul  Lanne  (1899),  of  A.  C.  Edgren's 
TVue  Women  (1890),  and  J.  Lie's  Commodore's  Baughters 
(1892)  and  Niobe  (1897).  Just  lately  he  has  given  us  a 
translation  of  Johansen's  With  Hansen  in  the  North. 

Messrs.  Niramo  announce  a  cheaper  edition  of  their  re- 
print of  Captain  Gronow's  Recollections,  which  they  gave  to 
the  world  first  in  1889,  and  again  in  1892.  Originally  the 
work  came  out  in  four  series — each  separately  entitled — in 
1862,  1863,  1864,  and  1866  successively.  Would  it  not  be 
a  good  idea  to  issue  a  reprint  of  the  EecoUections  curtailed 
of  the  passages  which  for  the  present-day  reader  have  a 
rococo  air  ?  A  volume  of  selections,  published  at  a  small 
price,  ought  to  attract  the  lovers  of  anecdote  and  gossip. 

The  novel  which  Miss  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler  is  to  give 
us  will  be  her  first,  for  her  literary  efforts,  so  far,  have 
been  confined  modestly  to  the  production  of  tales  for 
children — to  wit.  The  Young  Pretenders  (1895),  The  Pro- 
fessor''s  Children  (1897),  and  Hugh's  Burden  Bundle  (1897). 
There  will  naturally  be  curiosity  as  to  the  relation  her 
fare  for  adults  may  bear  to  that  with  which  her  sister  has 
hitherto  supplied  tlie  public. 

We  are  promised  a  new  illustrated  edition  of  Blake's 
Songs  of  Experience.  These,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  were 
included  in  a  Blake  volume,  published  in  1897,  for  which 
Mr.  C.  Ricketts  provided  the  "  decorations."  The  Songs 
of  Experience  have  usually  been  printed  with,  the  Songs  of 
Innocence— vide  the  editions  of  1789,  1839,  1866,  and 
1868. 

Only  two  years  ago  Mr.  John  Mackie  gave  us  an  Austra- 
lian tale  which  he  called  They  that  Sit  in  Barkness.  Now 
Mr.  I.  Zangwill  proposes  to  present  us  with  a  book  of 
stories  entitled  I'hey  that  Walk  in  Barkness.  Of  course, 
sitting  and  walking  are  very  different  things. 

For  the  "  Social  England "  series  Miss  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith  will  write  the  volume  on  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays. 
The  choice  is  a  good  one,  for  we  all  remember  the  lady's 
edition  of  the  York  Plays,  as  well  as  that  of  Gorbodue — 
both  of  them  excellent  bits  of  scholarship. 

The  Bookworm, 


23  September,  1899. 
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Reviews. 

A    Mad    King. 

Tlie  Romance  of  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria.    By  Frances  Gerard. 
(Hutchinson.     16s.) 

In  all  madness  is  felt  a  dreadful  allurement — the  allure- 
ment of  a  mind  fed  by  no  mortal  fires.  In  his  preoccupa- 
tion the  madman  appeals  to  us  freshly  as  a  grandiose 
babe.  Ho  is  incapable  of  appearing,  as  we  sane  ones  do, 
in  perennial  disguise.  His  deeps  are  springing;  he  has 
the  candour  of  relentless  disease.     And  yet,  as  though  he 


LUDWIO   II. 


were  a  true  artist  instead  of  simply  a  morbid  subject, 
liis  secret  eludes  us  all;  he  creates  without  paint  or  clay; 
he  dreams  without  repose ;  ho  seems  terribly  alive.  Per- 
haps— whatever  the  surgeons  sa}- — he  lives  partly  in  that 
otlier  world  which  by  every  device  we  ignore,  and,  like 
someone  in  a  tale  of  genius,  has  seen  Fear. 

And  so  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  approach  the  task 
of  reviewing  a  book  of  gossip  about  a  madman — for  mad- 
ness is  high  tragedy,  and  gossip,  however  amiable,  is  an 
old  wife's  business. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Miss  Frances  Gerard  is  a 
typical  lady  bookmaker.  She  found  her  task  an  "  absorb- 
ing and  delightful  occupation"  (there  is  nothing  like  having 
a  taste  fur  pathology,  is  there  ?) ;  she  dotes  on  her  hero's 
"  wonderful  "  and  "  unfathomable  "  eyes  ;  she  is  arch  and 
omniscient  about  his  love  affairs,  sagacious  about  his 
education,  and  full  to  the  brim  with  feminine  tolerance 
and  pity.  Withal,  she  has  some  humour  and  penetration ; 
but  she  is  also  a  little  inconsistent,  inaccurate,  and  incon- 
sefjuent.  Her  "romance"  is  just  a  book  of  Bavarian 
bits;  and  one  ventures  to  think  that  it  was  the  sumptuosi- 
ties  of  Ludwig's  castles  that  accounted  for  the  "  delightful  " 
element  in  her  task.  The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  fifty,  are  admirably  reproduced;  and  the  whole 


is  well  designed  to  fritter  away  the  studious  hours  of  even 
those  who  detest  buttonholing  and  swear  by  method.  The 
index  might  have  been  more  serviceable.  It  is  absurd  to 
give  nothing  but  page-references  to  Ludwig  II.,  who  is, 
ostensibly,  the  book  itself. 

Having  made  our  strictures  and  paid  our  tributes,  let 
us  return  to  the  King.  He  was  born  in  1845  and  died  in 
1886.  In  his  twoscore  years  he  lived  more  in  the 
company  of  the  Grande  Monarque  and  Louis  Quinze  than 
in  that  of  his  contemporaries.  He  fell  in  love,  but  it  was 
with  Marie  Antoinette.  In  the  bedroom  of  the  Itesidenz 
Schloss  her  bust  was  the  first  object  that  would  meet  his 
eyes  on  waking.  True,  he  had  shown  regard  for  the 
Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrowna,  but  he  never  seems 
to  have  asked  the  crucial  question.  True,  he  was  engaged 
to  the  Duchess  Sophie  Charlotte,  but  he  broke  his  troth  ; 
and  Prof.  Gore  alleges,  in  a  recent  article,  that  "  he  took 
the  marble  bust  which  she  had  given  him  of  herself  and 
threw  it  out  of  the  window."  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  distinct  lack  of  healthy  amativeness  in  Ludwig,  and  this 
expressed  itself  in  a  marked  intolerance  to  any  presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  women.  Thus,  Prof.  Gore  relates  how 
an  actress,  who  had  pleased  him  by  a  recitation,  requested 
permission  to  see  "  his  most  poetic  bed-chamber  " — the 
Million-Dollar  Bed-chamber,  as  the  American  magazine 
characteristically  describes  it — at  Herrenschiemsee.  The 
actress  "  was  coolly  dismissed  for  her  effrontery,  and  the 
servants  were  ordered  to  fumigate  the  room  in  which  she 
had  been  received."  Similarly,  Miss  Gerard  tells  how  on 
one  occasion  Fraulein  Schofszky  was  asked  to  sing  for  His 
Majesty  while  he  rowed  on  the  lake  of  the  winter  garden 
attached  to  the  Eesidenz  Schloss.  "  The  lady,  being 
more  a  Walkiire  than  a  fair}',  lier  weight  was  too  much 
for  the  little  skiff,  which  capsized  her  into  the  water." 
The  King  left  her,  cavalierly,  to  the  mercy  of  the  boatman, 
and  it  was  said  that  Wagner  fished  her  out  with  a  boat- 
hook.  Humour  also  averred  that  the  accident  took  place 
through  the  King's  resentment  at  Fraulein  Schefszky's 
venturing  to  pass  her  hand  through  his  hair.  It  was 
Fraulein  Schef  szky,  by  the  way,  who 

was  in  the  habit  of  making  the  King  from  time  to  time 
very  handsome  presents,  which  he  received  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  afterwards  pay  for  them.  .  .  . 
One  Christmas  she  presented  her  royal  patron  with  a  costly 
carpet,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased,  thanking  her 
heartily  and  desiring  repayment  to  be  made  at  once.  His 
secretary,  however,  astonished  at  the  high  price  of  the 
article,  caused  inquiries  to  bo  made,  when  it  oamo  out  that 
Sohefszky  was  making  a  large  profit  for  herself  out  of  the 
transactions.  The  King  was  so  disgusted  .  .  .  that  ho  at 
once  dismissed  the  singer  from  the  Grand  Opera,  ordering, 
however,  that  the  full  salary  should  be  paid  to  her  for  the 
time  she  had  been  engaged. 

Such  a  woman  was  not  worthy  of  a  flirtation ;  but 
Ludwig's  extraordinary  treatment  of  his  fiancee,  after- 
wards the  Duchesse  d'Alen<;on,  who  nobly  perished  in  the 
flames  of  the  Paris  Bazaar  of  1897,  shows  an  abnormal 
sexual  nature  ;  for,  bo  it  understood,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  case  of  a  "  shifting  of  the  fire,"  but  of  absence  of 
fire.  He  loved  Marie  Antoinette.  He  also  loved  Wagner, 
and  Wagner  was,  perhaps,  the  only  formidable  rival  of 
that  heroic  shade.  The  two  volumes  of  Wagner's  Letters 
recently  put  forth  by  Mr.  W.  Ashton  Ellis  tell  the  tale  of 
Bayreuth — a  veritable  saga  in  its  way.  This  is  how 
Wagner  writes  to  Frau  WilJe  of  Ludwig,  after  an  interview 
(May  4,  1864).  Our  quotation  is  from  Mr.  Ellis's  trans- 
lation : 

You  know  that  the  young  King  of  Bavaria  had  me 
searched  for.  To-day  I  was  conducted  to  him.  Alas  !  he 
is  80  handsome  and  intelligent,  so  splendid  and  so  full  of 
soul,  that  I  fear  lest  his  life  should  vanish  like  a  fleeting 
dream  of  gods  in  this  vulgar  world.  He  loves  me  with 
the  depth  and  glow  of  a  first  love  ;  he  knows  and  fathoms 
everything  about  me,  and  understtuids  me  as  my  soul. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  Ludwig 
had  no  ear  for  music.  But  the  world  of  "Lohengrin" 
was  just  made  for  him.  lie  who  in  his  degeneracy  craved 
to  be  drawn  about  by  peacocks,  was  delighted  with  a  blood- 
less opportunity  of  wearing  silver  armour  and  going  about 
in  a  swan  boat  (as  they  do  at  Earl's  Court).  He  adored 
spectacles ;  his  was  the  bizarrerie  of  a  noble  Roman  in  the 
decadence.  For  him  alone  the  whole  play  must  recommence 
after  the  public  have  withdrawn.  For  him  alone  in  the 
mirror  room  at  Herrenschiemsee  thousands  of  candles  must 
bum,  and  no  candle  be  lit  twice.  It  is  said  that  he  intended 
his  projected,  but  never  built,  castle  of  Falkenstein  to  be 
paved  with  jewels.  His  resources,  however,  gave  out,  like 
those  of  the  Emperor  of  China  when  Aladdin  invited  him 
to  fill  in  the  one  unjewelled  lattice  of  his  magical  palace. 
And  perhaps  the  dejiletion  of  his  treasury  really  did  hasten 
his  end.  It  was  a  shock  in  his  dream  life,  which  had  come 
to  require  prolonged  solitude  and  a  reticence  in  others 
which  they  found  unbearable.  They  must  not  look  at  him ; 
tUey  must  scratcli  the  panel  of  his  door  to  show  their  com- 
prehension of  his  commands.  He  had  evaded  warfare, 
that  healthy,  but  expensive  dream  of  the  world.  He  signed 
his  country  into  a  kind  of  vassalage  before  dressing  for 
"  Lohengrin"  one  fine  day.  Kissongen  had  known  him  not, 
and  at  8edan  Germany  triumphed  without  him.  It  was  a 
pity,  for  military  ardour,  like  love,  is  a  vent.  More  than 
that,  it  is  a  sea  washing  away  fear. 

How  the  end  came  we  have  no  space  to  tell.  Yet  must 
we  lament  the  crudity  that  attaches  to  un-kinging.  For  a 
man  with  the  Grand  Monarque  lor  his  companion,  with 
Marie  Antoinette  for  his  "  bodiless  paramour,"  to  be  un- 
kinged was  awful.  And  to  be  un-kinged  not  with  shouts, 
but  with  whispers  and  the  askance  looks  of  science  and 
pity,  was  unbearable.  Thereupon  Ludwig  put  an  end  to 
the  situation,  and  with  him  perished  the  tactless  but  heroic 
Dr.  Gudden.  He  had  become  a  jailbird,  and  showed  sure 
sanity  in  choosing  a  moment  for  his  escape  when  he  was 
still  handsome  and  articulate,  while  the  conflagration  of  his 
reason  was  still  blazing  and  the  dead  ash  of  idiocy  was  yet 
unf  alien. 

But,  for  sign  of  the  dreadful  end  averted,  still  ring  across 
the  chasm  of  years  two  sentences  of  the  hapless  King. 
One  is  spoken  by  the  boy  of  twelve  caught  in  the  act  of 
bowstringing  his  brother  Otto:  "This  is  no  business  of 
yours ;  tliis  is  my  vassal,  and  he  has  dared  to  resist  my 
will.  lie  must  be  executed."  The  other  is  spoken  by  the 
man  of  forty-one  of  the  Commissioners  who  decided  on  his 
mental  state  :  "  Let  the  traitors  be  thrown  into  the  deepest 
dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  leave  them  to  die  of 
starvation." 


From  Mike  Howe  to  Ned  Kelly. 

The    Slirij    of   tlie    Amtralian    Bashrangers.      By   G.    E. 
Boxall.     (Sonnenschoin.     Cs.) 

BisiiuA.NtiiNc.  has  never  filled  quite  that  place  in  a  boy's 
ambition  which  highway  robbery  and  piracy  hold.  We 
c  mnot  say  why  exactly,  except  that  the  term  is  somewhat 
vague,  and,  boys  being  no  less  snobs  than  their  parents  are, 
the  association  of  convicts  with  the  pastime  may  have 
damped  their  ardour.  Australia,  try  how  we  will,  is  not 
romantic.  Boys  or  men,  we  cannot  locate  our  ideals  there. 
Moreover,  the  stories  of  famous  bushrangers  are  very  ugly. 
They  include  a  vast  amount  of  wanton  shedding  of  blood 
and  taking  of  life,  and  they  are  generally  lacking  in  any 
kind  of  picturesciueness  or  chivalry.  The  old  highwayman 
had  standards  of  manners ;  he  was  occasionally  something 
very  nigh  a  gentleman  ;  he  robbed  and  passed  on,  needing 
the  money  only ;  his  heart  was  empty  of  rancour.  But  the 
bushranger  was  an  esi^aped  prisoner,  with  a  heart  black 
with  rage  against  a  cruel  convict  systom.  He  took  to  the 
bush  because  no  other  pnrt  of  Australia  was  safe  for  him, 
and  he  preyed  upon  men  as  much  out  of  revenge  as  for 


booty.  Hence  his  deeds  were  almost  always  brutal.  The 
bushranger,  to  put  it  concisely,  may  be  described  as  a 
highwayman  plus  convict. 

In  this  country  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  break  prison 
and  run.  The  distances  are  so  trifling,  the  cover  so  sparse, 
the  country  is  so  netted  with  telegraph  lines,  that  capture, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  is  certain.  But  in  Australia 
in  the  old  days  the  escaped  prisoner  had  the  world  before 
him.  Eecapture  was,  of  course,  possible,  and  it  often 
occurred ;  while  death  from  starvation  was  possible  too, 
and  occurred  not  much  less  frequently ;  but  the  oppor- 
tunity of  eluding  both  were  very  considerable,  especially 
to  a  man  in  a  position  to  treasure  liberty  as  a  miser  gold, 
and  a  man,  too,  in  whom  years  of  oppression  had  im- 
planted a  hatred  of  aU  power  and  an  utter  carelessness  of 
human  life.  Not  that  all  the  crime  of  Australia  in  the 
lieriod  under  discussion — the  first  half  of  this  century — 
were  committed  by  escaped  convicts  and  assigned  servants 
— i.e.,  convicts  outside  the  prison  walls — but  the  greater 
ones  were,  and  most  of  the  bushrangers  reached  their 
profession  vid  gaol.  Mr.  Boxall,  whose  pages,  though 
somewhat  monotonous  and  crowded,  are  very  rich  in 
interest  and  lucid  in  their  information,  sympathises  with 
these  depredators  to  an  extent  which  may  trouble  comfort- 
able English  law-keepers  not  a  little. 

The  facts  being  as  I  have  stated  [says  he],  the  wonder 
is  not  that  large  numbers  of  prisoners  took  to  the  bush, 
but  that  all  did  not  do  so ;  and  the  more  we  study  the 
early  history  of  the  convict  settlements,  the  less  we  feel 
inclined  to  blame  the  early  bushrangers,  however  savage 
or  atrocious  their  actions  were. 

By  a  stroke  of  irony  the  original  idea  of  bushranging 
was  first  put  into  the  head  of  the  convict  by  a  Government 
ofiicial.  In  1805,  food  being  scarce  in  Van  Dieman's 
Land  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  store  ships,  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  ordered  the  temjtorary  liberation  of  the  convicts 
and  sent  them  into  the  woods  to  catch  kangaroo  and  other 
wild  animals.  On  the  arrival  of  the  store  ships  the 
convicts  were  recalled.  Those  that  would  not  come  were 
the  first  bushrangers.  The  names  of  many  of  these 
independent  spirits  are  lost,  but  in  course  of  time  it  began 
to  be  understood  that  the  boldest  among  them,  and  the 
ringleader  in  the  numerous  thefts  and  outrages,  was  one 
Whitehead.  Whitehead,  then,  was  the  First  Bushranger. 
To  him,  when  in  1814  the  bullet  which  was  to  end  the 
career  of  most  of  his  kind  penetrated  a  vital  spot,  succeeded 
Michael  Howo.  Howe  (a  transported  highwayman)  was 
a  man  of  character,  a  tactician.  He  provided  himself  with 
a  native  wife,  "  Black  Mary,"  whose  knowledge  of  the 
bush  did  him  infinite  service.  Many  of  the  later  bush- 
rangers came  to  grief  through  insufficient  acquaintance 
with  their  hiding  ground.  Howe  took  a  right  view  of 
his  importance,  even  daring,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to 
leave  the  security  of  the  bush  and  parley  with  the 
Governor  at  Hobart,  where  "  he  became  very  popular." 
Howe,  who  must  have  been  a  humorist,  had  asked  for 
this  meeting  in  a  letter  "  From  the  (lovornor  of  the 
Eanges  to  the  Governor  of  the  Town."  The  negotiation, 
however,  failed,  Howe  became  suspicious,  and  rather  than 
run  risks  of  waiting  for  his  pardon  he  returned  to  the 
ranges,  and  there  continued  his  robberies  until  in  an  affray 
with  the  military  his  brains  were  beaten  out. 

The  history  of  the  bushrangers  is  a  succession  of 
fierce  contests  and  sudden  death.  In  the  stories  of  the 
American  gold  craze  in  the  late  forties  there  is  sufficient 
lightness  and  freedom  in  man's  relations  with  his  gun  and 
pistol ;  but  never  can  triggers  have  been  pulled  with  more 
frequency  and  unconcern  than  in  the  volume  before  us. 
A  bushranger  in  a  comer  either  was  shot  or  hiraseU  shot 
his  way  out.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  infected  regions 
to  find  oneself  looking  down  the  barrel  of  a  gun  was  the 
commonest  of  experiences.  Why  more  people  did  not  carry 
arms  is  something  of  a  puzzle  to  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Boxall's  pages.     One  very  ordinary  device  of  the  bush- 
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rangers,  for  example,  was  for  three  to  arrive  suddenly  at 
a  station,  where  two  of  them  simultaneously  presented 
themselves  in  the  shearing  shed  and  the  house.  One  man 
seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  needed  to  intimidate  the 
shed,  perhaps  containing  thirty  shearers ;  one  all  that  was 
required  for  the  house ;  so  that  the  other  was  free  to 
search  for  gold  and  valuables.  Had  the  shearers  carried 
revolvers  too  the  result  must  have  been  different :  or  so 
at  least  one  thinks,  writing  now,  many  years  after,  in  the 
security  of  England.  Yet  the  old  fable  of  the  cholera 
comes  to  mind — "I  kUled  but  a  thousand,  fear  killed  the 
rest."  Fear  must  have  operated  powerfully  on  the  side 
of  the  bushrangers :  they  were  known  to  be  desperate, 
sticking  at  nothing ;  report  had  magnified  their  strength 
and  their  exploits ;  their  presence  was  thus  mesmeric, 
paralysing  action. 

To  Michnel  Howe  succeeded,  as  a  bushranger  of  parts, 
Matthew  Brady,  a  transported  forger.  For  a  while  he 
was  a  terror  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  was  at  last 
betrayed  by  a  convict  named  Cowan  who  wormed  his  way 
into  the  gang.  For  this  despicable  service  Cowan  received 
a  free  pardon,  several  hundred  pounds,  and  a  passage 
home.  When  Brady  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  (Mr. 
Boxall  always  says  "hung,"  as  if  bushrangers  were  so 
much  meat),  many  ladies  in  court  showed  their  sympathy 
for  him  by  weeping  so  loudly  that  the  judge  had  to  pause. 
Howe  and  Brady  were,  however,  mere  provincial  operators. 
The  first  really  notable  mainland  bushranger  was  John 
Lynch.  Lynch  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  cold- 
blooded murderers  in  the  history  of  crime.  A  passage 
from  his  confessions  will  indicate  his  extraordinary  state 
of  mind : 

After  their  supper  Lynch  was  lying  under  his  [stolen] 
dray  when  a  mounted  trooper  rode  up  and  asked  Frazer  [a 
peaceable  squatter,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  become  Lynch's 
unsuspecting  travelling  companion]  some  questions  about 
a  dray  which  had  been  stolen.  .  .  .  The  Frazers  were 
unable  to  give  him  any  information,  and  the  trooper  rode 
away  without  noticing  Lynch.  .  .  .  This  narrow  escape 
gave  Lynch  a  terrible  shock.  He  Iny  awake  all  night 
thinking  of  the  dangfir  ho  was  running  by  keeping  this 
drag.  He  "  prayed  to  Almighty  God  to  assist  and  en- 
lighten "  him  in  this  emergency,  and,  feeling  much 
strengthened,  he  resolved  to  kill  the  Frazers  and  take 
thfirs. 

After  Lynch  we  come  to  William  Westwood,  known 
as  Jackey  Jackey,  the  gentleman  bushranger.  He  was 
transported  for  some  boyish  peccadillo  when  only  sixteen, 
80  the  Government  must  probably  bear  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  his  career.  About  Jackey  Jackey's  name  clusters 
as  apocryphal  a  mass  of  story  as  that  which  lends  glory 
to  the  names  of  Dick  Turpin  and  Claude  Duval  in  this 
country.  With  Duval's  chivalry  in  returning  to  ladies 
their  purses  and  craving  a  dance  Jackey  Jackey  also  is 
credited,  and  Turpin's  forced  ride  to  York  to  set  up  an 
alibi  is  his  also,  except  that  York  becomes  an  Australian 
town.  (But  this  feat,  according  to  Defoe's  Itinerary^  was 
performed  many  years  before  Turpin.)  Jackey  Jackey, 
however,  had  authentic  adventures  which  entitled  him  to 
respect,  and  his  name  is  still  mentioned  with  admiration. 
Ho  was  one  who  had  education.  Mr.  Boxall  tells  of  an  old 
fellow  who  related  to  him  the  story  of  a  meeting  between 
.Tackej'  Jackey  and  Governor  Gipps.  "  You  and  me,"  said 
he,  "couldn't  have  understood  what  they  said.  It  was  all 
English,  but  they  talked  grammar."  Jackey  Jackey  de- 
lighted to  run  into  danger,  and  though  more  than  once 
captured  he  always  escaped.  At  last,  however,  he  was 
securely  taken  and  cooped  in  the  prison  on  Norfolk  Island. 
In  1811  a  new  governor  was  appointed,  with  instructions 
to  return  to  the  rigid  rules  of  the  earlier  days.  He  did  so, 
but  exceeded  his  duty  by  refusing  the  convicts  certain 
ameliorations  which  he  had  promised.  The  men  became 
incensed  beyond  endurance,  and  Jackey  Jackey  constituted 
himself  leader,  with  the  remark  :  "  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  stand  this  oppression  no  longer.     But,  remember,  I'm 


going  to  the  gallows.  If  any  man  funks  lot  him  stand  out. 
Those  who  wish  to  follow  me,  como  on."  Mutiny  then 
began  in  earnest,  and  five  officials  were  killed,  all  by 
Jackey  Jackey,  before  it  was  quelled.  Thirteen  men  were 
hanged  for  it  on  October  13,  1843,  among  them  the  ring- 
leader, who  left  a  long  and  very  reasonable  letter  behind 
him.  These  sentences  occur  therein:  "The  spirit  of  the 
British  law  is  reformation.  Now  years  of  sad  experi- 
ence should  have  told  them  that  instead  of  reforming,  the 
wretched  man,  under  the  present  system,  led  by  e.xample 
on  the  one  hand  and  driven  by  despair  and  tyranny  on  the 
other,  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at  length  he  is  ruined 
body  and  soul."  Jackey  Jackey  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six.  From  certain  stories  of  him  which  Mr.  Boxall  givoi 
we  believe  him  to  have  been  by  nature  a  really  fine 
fellow. 

These,  however,  are  ancient  cases.  To  the  ordinary  man 
bushranging  centres  in  the  name  of  Kelly,  and  tho 
chapters  of  Mr.  Boxall's  history  which  describe  the 
audacities  of  the  two  brothers,  Dan  and  Nod,  in  the 
seventies,  are  perhaps  the  cream  of  the  book.  Take  him 
all  round,  Ned  Kelly,  who  is  called  the  last  of  the  bush- 
rangers, was  also  the  greatest,  and  it  is  interesting  to  think 
that  there  are  many  men  still  in  the  prime  of  life  who 
knew  him  and  perhaps  fought  with  him.  The  Kellys 
behaved  in  the  grand  manner.  While  a  price  of  £500 
was  on  their  heads  they  entered  towns,  robbed  banks, 
took  possession  of  hotels,  and  defied  the  police.  Their 
crowning  ambition  was  to  bail  up  a  train,  but  treachery 
frustrated  it.  A  terrible  battle  followed,  wherein  the 
famous  suits  of  armour  figured;  and  Dan  Kelly  was 
killed,  Ned  wounded  and  captured.  Ned  was  hanged 
at  Melbourne  on  November  11,  1880.  In  the  last  of 
the  btishrangers  we  lost  a  magnificent  soldier.  He  had 
the  blood  of  a  thousand  terriers,  and  a  certain  grim 
humour  too.  One  of  his  gang,  who  had  the  deaths  of 
many  men  to  answer  for,  was  waited  for  during  several 
weeks  by  the  police  lying  in  ambush  near  his  mother's 
home,  where  they  felt  certain  he  would  attempt  to  return. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  return,  saw  the  old  woman,  and 
got  away  again  in  safety ;  and  tho  police  had  to  capture 
him  in  some  other  way.  'The  police,  said  Kelly,  have  no 
right  to  prevent  a  man  from  visiting  his  mother. 


De  Profundi's. 

0  You  that  out  of  dreams  I  make, 
Because  it  was  my  fathers'  way, 

A  moment  fashioned  for  the  sake 
Of  hope  upon  a  hopeless  day  : 

The  cowardly  comfort,  You  I  call  I 
The  shameful  solace  of  an  hour ; 
Before  You  go  the  way  of  all 

1  trust  a  moment  in  Your  power. 

Vouchsafe  me,  in  this  time  and  place, 
Such  might  as  may  my  heart  ensure 
The  superhuman  fear  to  face, 
Tho  unendurable  endure. 

Purge  me  of  dross  with  triple  fire, 
O  Lord,  if  any  gold  there  be  : 
Tf  any  gold  in  my  desire, 
That  is  the  soul  and  whole  of  mo. 

Till  when  the  leaden  lights  of  morn 
Beat  on  me  proven,  unafraid, 
Who  that  I  could  not  bear  have  boruo — 
Leave  me,  O  Lord  that  I  have  made  ! 

Yet,  God  ungraven  !  grant  me  yet 
The  flual  rest  of  my  relief : 
Orant  Thau  that  I  may  Tliee  forget  : 
The  cowardice  of  my  uvhelief. 

A,  Beritard  Miai.l 
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The  Decadence  of  Female  Decadence. 

The  Roman  Empresses.     (Walpolo  Press.) 

There  is  fasbiou  in  women,  as  in  the  dress  of  women.  It 
is  modish  for  women  to  be  iBsthetic  or  athletic,  and  forth- 
with we  have  a  crop  of  damsek  willowy  and  Botticelli- 
like,  or  tall  as  goddesses  and  muscular  as  Guardsmen. 
Such  is  the  determination  of  woman,  that  she  will  grow 
in  the  fashion,  and  add  the  Scriptural  cubit  to  her  stature 
if  the  mode  demand  it.  These  things  are  a  mjstery. 
There  is  a  fashion  also  in  female  character,  as  evidenced 
in  the  novels  of  the  day.  The  pale  and  pensive,  the 
artistic,  the  sprightly  and  brilliant — all  have  their  turn  of 
popularity.  At  present,  as  a  result  of  the  "decadence," 
the  wicked  heroine  is  "in."  She  may  be  of  varying 
patterns,  but  wickedness  is  essential  —  nay,  had  we 
not  some  while  ago  The  Lives  of  Ttoehe  Bad  Women? 
Whether  the  fashion  has  affected  society  we  are  not 
aware ;  but  it  is  writ  large  in  literature,  and  has  invaded 
the  stage.  The  present  book  is  therefore  quite  in  the 
vogue.  For  the  Roman  empresses  were  most  of  them 
wicked ;  and  several  superbly,  scenically  wicked.  A  new 
work  on  such  a  subject  would  have  distinct  interest  and 
value ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  a  mere  reprint 
of  an  old  translation  of  an  eighteenth-century  French 
book,  by  one  De  Serviez.  It  is  full,  faithful,  not  very 
discriminating,  stilted,  and  dry — dry  as  mechanical  hand- 
ling and  superfluous  moral  platitudes  of  the  most  approved 
fashion  can  make  it. 

A  bad  woman  is  a  very  bad  woman.  A  bad  man  has 
usually  some  stump  of  a  conscience  left,  and  feels  in  it 
occasional  aches  and  twinges  which  he  refers  automatically 
to  the  amputated  organ.  But  a  woman  has  none.  Her 
wickedness  comes  from  her  with  cheerfulness  and  comfort. 
The  man  is  a  strong  swimmer  in  evil ;  but  to  the  woman 
it  becomes  her  element,  her  habitation.  Drawn  out  (so 
to  speak)  on  to  the  land  of  virtue,  she  could  not  breathe, 
but  would  plunge  back  with  relief  into  her  proper  environ- 
ment of  vice.  But  while  all  are  perfectly  bad  in  an 
absolute  sense,  relatively  there  are  degrees  of  perfection, 
as  among  good  women  we  see.  Perhaps  the  palm  of 
perfection  may  be  awarded  to  the  wicked  women  of  Italy. 
We  say  it  with  some  hesitation.  The  women  of  the  East 
we  have  hardly  means  for  studying,  or  they  might  compli- 
cite  the  decision.  Semiramis  is  too  distant,  too  legendary; 
besides,  she  was  a  conqueror,  and  a  perfect  bad  woman 
should  not  allow  these  things  to  divert  her  from  the 
practice  of  her  art.  Catherine  of  Eussia  is  in  the  same 
case,  and  even  her  badness  is  far  from  undisputed.  It 
comes  to  this,  that  the  North  generally  does  not  show  up 
well,  and  England  in  particular  makes  a  very  poor  display. 
We  have  to  admit  with  regret  that  we  have,  perhaps, 
no  bad  women  of  any  particular  excellence.  Queen  Elinor 
enjoys  a  quite  unfounded  reputation  on  the  strength  of  a 
mythical  bowl  of  poison :  she  did  not  take  away  Rosamond's 
life,  but  in  all  probability  merely  her  reputation,  over  the 
mediaeval  substitute  for  five  o'clock  tea.  Besides,  poison 
in  a  bowl — not  even  a  phial :  a  thumping  bowlful,  as  if 
she  were  going  to  poison  a  horse — and  a  dagger ;  what 
coarse,  what  primitive  means !  Neither  of  the  Elinors  has 
any  solid  ovidcnco  for  her  repute.  The  Castlemainea  and 
Portsmouths  of  the  Restoration  were  very  poor  copies  of 
French  originals — themselves  not  in  the  first  rank — and 
one  of  them  turned  charitable,  or  pious,  or  something 
equally  fatal  to  serious  claims.  We  are  driven  back  upon 
the  Mrs.  Brownriggs,  and  women  who  murder  their  babies, 
and  suchlike  typos  of  sordid  achievement.  France  is  much 
better.  The  Mme.  de  Pompadours,  it  is  true  (in  spite  of 
that  single  fine  saying  about  the  deluge),  do  not  come  up 
to  one's  highest  ideals  of  badness  in  woman  :  but  the 
ladies  of  Catherine  de  Medici's  "  bodyguard "  had  un- 
doubtedly attained  no  common  order  of  excellence,  tliough 
their  Italian  training  takes  from  them  the  supreme  merit 
of  originality.     The  same  must  be  aaid  of  the  Brinvilliers, 


who  would  otherwise  have  been  a  bad  woman  of  real 
distinction  ;  and  generally,  in  this  otherwise  prolific  period, 
there  was  no  nationally  French  school  of  female  wicked- 
ness. It  derived  strongly  from  Italy.  In  earlier  French 
history  there  are  some  striking  examples  of  native  talent ; 
but  it  is  in  the  Caroling^an  time  that  we  find  real  great- 
ness. Brunnhilda  and  her  rival  queen  were  eminent 
examples  of  the  true  type.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain 
Teutonic  coarseness  and  crudeness  about  the  amours  and 
murders  of  these  Prankish  queens  which  makes  one 
adhere  to  Italy  as  the  land  where  the  bad  woman  has 
been  produced  in  her  perfection. 

The  mingling  of  softness,  fire,  and  subtlety  which  makes 
Italy  the  most  feminine  of  lands,  and  the  Italian  woman 
typically  dear  to  the  imagination  of  our  poets,  has  caused 
it  in  all  ages  to  produce  the  most  arresting  examples  of 
female  evil.  Where  woman  is  most  woman  for  good  she 
will  also  be  most  woman  for  evil.  From  Italy  Webster 
took  his  "White  Devil,"  Vittoria  Corombona.  Italy  gave 
to  the  popular  imagination  its  ideal  type  of  the  baleful, 
lovely  woman  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  though  cold  history 
avers  that  there  have  been  much  worse  women,  in  Italy 
and  out  of  it,  than  Lucrezia  of  the  wonderful  hair.  Where 
the  evil-doing  of  men  works  by  preference  in  feminine 
ways ;  where  poison,  the  naturally  feminine  weapon,  was 
used  till  it  became  an  art,  it  is  not  surprising  that  women 
should  become  conspicuous  in  evil.  Yet  more  than  this  is 
needed :  there  must  be  something  in  the  blood  itself  to 
explain  the  parity  in  wickedness  between  the  woman  of 
mediajval  Italy  and  the  woman  of  old  Rome.  The 
Romans  were  a  martial  race ;  they  dealt  in  blood  and  iron. 
Yet  the  history  of  the  Roman  empresses  recalls  strongly 
the  worst  women  of  Italian  medifoval  history.  The  one 
period  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  other. 

There  is  a  daring  about  their  action  which  we  notice 
also  in  the  mediajval  Italian  women.  It  is  not  the 
Northern,  but  the  Latin  races  which  produce  the 
Amazonian  women.  Where  the  men  are  women,  the 
women  are  men  ;  and  it  was  when  the  sturdy  warrior-race 
of  Rome  was  past  that  the  Roman  woman  began  to  show 
her  potentialities  in  politics  and  crime.  So  we  notice  the 
same  trait  in  Caterina  Sforza,  standing  on  the  walls  of  her 
city  in  armour,  to  defy  Cassar  Borgia  with  indecorously 
masculine  insults,  and  in  the  ruthless  boldness  of  an 
Agrippina.  The  inventions  of  the  novelist  pale  before 
these  ladies'  vigorous  reality.  In  spite  of  our  novelists,  the 
day  of  the  bad  women  is  over ;  and  no  doubt,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  as  well. 


A  Boy  Bishop. 

Bishop    John    Selwyn  :     a    Memoir.      By    F.    D.    How. 
(Isbister.) 

The  late  Master  of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  first  saw 
the  light  in  Waimale,  his  father  (afterwards  of  Lichfield) 
being,  in  the  year  1844,  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  captain  of  the  field  eleven, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  at  which  time  he 
stroked  the  University  eight,  and  secured  a  flukey  place  in 
the  third  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos.  Here  is  a  snap- 
shot of  him  in  those  days : 

I  believe  [writes  the  Provost  of  Eton]  that  I  first  saw 
John  Selwyn  on  the  Oxford  towing-path,  running  with 
the  University  crew.  He  had  come  over  from  Cambridge 
to  see  his  rivals.  .  .  .  He  had  borrowed  a  set  of  ttauuels 
from  one  of  his  friends  at  University  College  .  .  .  and 
was  running  along  very  joyously  in  a  University  College 
blazer  which  was  far  too  narrow  for  his  broad  shoulders, 
and  a  pair  of  white  flannel  trousers  which  were  much  too 
long  for  his  legs.  It  was  impossible  not  to  notice  this,  as 
well  as  his  bright,  happy  look,  as  of  a  man  out  for  a  good 
holiday  and  thoroughly  enjoying  himself. 
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He  was  ordained  and,  by  his  father,  was  presented  to  the 
benefice  of  St.  George's,  Wolverhampton,  where  he  was 
found  at  the  time  of  Bishop  Patteson's  murder.  That 
event  he  took  as  a  call  to  himself.  "I  say,  old  fellow,  wo 
must  have  a  prayer  about  this  "  was  his  queer  word  to  his 
friend  and  curate,  StiU  (who  called  him  Billy) ;  and  it  was 
manifested  to  him  that  he  should  go.  The  mission  work 
he  did  is  very  lightly  touched ;  it  is  to  be  the  subject,  we 
are  told,  of  a  distinct  book ;  but  the  letters  home  reveal 
the  man  in  the  most  amiable  light.  His  intense  affection 
for  his  mother  is  one  of  the  kindliest  traits  of  Bishop 
Selwyn's : 

What  [he  writes]  can  I  tell  you  of  these  thirty-seven 
years  that  are  gone  ?  Only  that  that  is  the  number  by  which 
my  love  for  you  is  multiplied.  My  manhood  clings  to  you 
not  a  whit  less  than  my  infancy  did.  .  .  . 

His  love  of  his  wife — "a  jovial  couple"  they  styled  them 
selves — and  children,  warm  and  human  as  it  was,   went 
liand  in  hand  with  a  singularly  childlike  piety,  which  in 
1878  was  put  to  a  rude  test  by  the  loss  of  his  mate.     He 
could  write  to  Mr.  Waters  : 

I  am  so  very  happy  for  her  sake  that  I  am  wonderfully 
upheld  and  comforted,  and  I  can  always  soothe  myself  by 
going  to  her  grave.  ...  I  was  not  unhappy,  as  the  most 
childlike  trust  and  love  shone  through  [her  delirium]  and 
one  could  see  that  her  mind  was  stayed  on  God,  and  was 
therefore  in  perfect  peace. 

And  his  personal  sufferings  he  bore  with  a  like  religious 
fortitude.  "I  try  to  make  it  a  willing  offering,"  he  said 
simply  of  the  agony  he  suffered  while  the  surgeons 
removed  the  dead  bone  from  his  leg.  He  returned  home 
a  hopeless  cripple  ;  but  the  old  spirit  lived  in  him,  and  on 
his  crutches  he  would  challenge  aU  wooden-legged  comers 
to  a  trial  of  speed.  The  offer  of  the  mastership  of  the 
college  founded  to  commemorate  his  father  he  received  at 
first  with  a  loud  guffaw ;  that  he  with  his  lucky  third, 
and  with  such  a  career  behind  him,  should  blossom  at  last 
into  a  don  struck  him  as  humorous;  but  when  it  was 
pressed  upon  him  from  every  side  he  threw  himself  into 
the  work  with  all  his  wonted  energy.  Behold  him,  there- 
fore, in  his  old  age,  careering  along  the  towpath  on  his 
hand  tricycle,  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  vices  of  luckless  freshers  labouring  at  the  oar. 
But  it  was  not  with  rowing  form  alone  that  the  Master 
concerned  himself. 

Many  Selwyn  men  recall  with  gratitude  and  affection 
those  talks  over  a  pipe  which  ended  so  often  in  the  pour- 
ing out  of  rehgious  difficulties,  after  which  the  Bishop  took 
the  place  of  the  Master,  and  the  undergraduate  knelt  with 
him  in  prayer  and  received  his  episcopal  blessing. 

It  is  only  last  year  that  he  was  compelled,  by  the  failure 
of  his  health,  to  resign.  They  took  him  to  Pau,  and  did 
for  him  what  might  be  done  to  prolong  life.  On  the  night 
of  February  12  he  said  :  "  I  think  1  am  dying."  Then  : 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  us  all  ever- 
more." His  mind  wandered ;  he  thought  himself  on  ship- 
board. "  Call  me  at  one  bell,"  he  said.  But  at  one  bell 
he  slept  too  sound. 

Mr.  How  has  written  this  memoir  as  such  memoirs 
should  be  written  :  briefly,  and  with  a  proper  sense  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  things  that  should  be  remembered  and 
those  other  things  which,  without  loss,  may  be  forgotten. 
To  read  his  life  is  to  love  this  boy.  He  was  the  ideal  of  a 
type  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England  among  the  religious 
societies  of  the  world. 


An  Old  Manor  House. 

Annah  of  an   Old  Manor  Home  ;    Sutton  Place,   Guildford. 
By  Frederic  Harrison.   Abridged  Edition.    (Macmillan.) 

"  To  have  the  feelings  of  gentility  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  been  born  gentle,"  said  Charles  Lamb.  To  liave  the 
feeling  of  ownership  in  a  noble  old  mansion  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  lived  in  it.  Indeed,  the  most  casual 
tourist  does  not  walk  through  the  halls  of  a  great  house 
with  that  sense  of  being  a  stranger  and  a  visitor  wliich  he 
has  when  he  pushes  the  electric  knob  of  a  new  Brixton 
villa.  In  the  big,  uncertain  past  there  is  room  for  much 
speculation,  and  we  may  take  the  benefit  of  a  thousand 
doubts.  Rank  and  rent-rolls  and  a  noblo  pleasaunce — 
who  knows  how  narrowly  wo  have  missed  them  ?  Mr. 
Harrison  has  lived  much  at  Sutton  Place,  which  has 
long  been  occupied  by  members  of  his  family.  Of  the 
Westons,  the  original  line  of  owners,  he  says:  "These 
men  and  women  were  nothing  to  me  or  to  mine,  no  more 
than  any  other  names  in  the  history  of  those  daj's  ;  tlieir 
house  and  their  pictures  and  their  escutcheons  do  not 
belong  to  mine  or  to  mo,  who  am  but  a  passing  visitor 
among  them.  But  I  came  to  love  the  old  place,  the  very 
brickwork  and  the  weeds  and  the  lichens  which  have 
clung  round  the  mouldings,  the  swallows  twittering  round 
the  tiles,  and  the  deep  glow  of  the  painted  glass.  80,  bit 
by  bit,  my  notes  grew  into  a  connected  account  of  the 
house  and  its  vicissitudes."  What  Mr.  Harrison  foels  at 
Sutton  the  reader  may  feel  in  his  armchair.  Here  is  an 
antidote  to  the  morning  paper.  Here  the  shadow  moves 
on  the  dial  slowly,  slowly ;  and  generations  come  and  go 
very  quietly,  and  the  brave  old  house  preserves  its  Tudor 
stillness  unharmed.  "  Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be!" 
— and  Sutton  Place  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  England 
which  every  storm  has  agreed  to  spare. 

Built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIET.,  whom  an  old  writer 
calls  "the  onlie  phcsnix  of  his  time  for  fine  and  curious 
masonrie,"  Sutton  Place  is  the  contemporary  of  Hampton 
Court ;  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  of  Grimsthorp,  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  of  Kenninghall,  in  Norfolk ;  and  of  Layer 
Marney  Towers,  in  Essex.  Its  builder  and  first  owner. 
Sir  Richard  Weston,  was  the  servant  of  Wolsey  and  the 
King,  and  he  escaped  being  crushed  between  them.  Tlie 
wayward  lightnings  of  Henry's  anger  played  harmlessly 
round  Sir  Richard's  head,  though  his  son  and  heir  was 
executed  on  Tower  HiU,  and  his  brother,  the  prior  of  a 
monastic  house,  died  of  grief  at  the  Dissolution.  An 
immunity  not  so  hard  to  explain  has  attended  the  home 
that  Sir  Richard  built.  "No  Elizabethan  architect  has 
added  a  classical  porch ;  no  Jacobean  magnate  has  thrown 
out  a  ponderous  wing  with  fantastic  gables  and  profusion 
of  scrolls ;  no  Georgian  squire  has  turned  it  into  a  minia- 
ture Blenheim,  or  consulted  his  comfort  by  adding  a  square 
barrack.  Sir  Richard  Weston,  were  he  to  return  from  his 
long  sleep  with  his  descendants  in  Trinity  Church  at 
Guildford,  would  find  his  way  to  the  doorway  in  the  court, 
and  would  recognise  his  home,  worn  and  dimmed  a  littlo 
in  these  380  years,  but,  it  may  be,  mellowed  by  time  into 
a  peculiar  charm,  softened  by  the  mosses  and  the  lichens 
on  the  cornices,  and  the  wallflowers  and  the  ferns  which 
nestle  beneath  the  traceries  of  the  bays."  This  happy 
preservation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Sutton  was  the  home 
of  a  Catholic  family,  whose  sons  were  not  only  excluded 
from  public  life  and  its  emoluments,  but  were  mulcted  in 
heavy  fines  under  oppressive  laws.  Their  purses  were 
never  full  enough  to  enable  them  to  indulge  in  archi- 
tectural freaks. 

The  house,  as  built  between  1520  and  1530,  consisted  of 
a  great  quadrangle,  enclosing  a  space  81  ft.  on  each  side, 
and  fronted  by  a  g^eat  arched  gateway  with  a  tower  rising 
above  it  and  flanked  with  two  hexagonal  turrets.  This 
gateway,  and  the  north  wing  to  which  it  belonged,  were 
removed  in  1782,  by  no  means  to  the  hurt  of  the  mansion 
as  a  residence.    The  glory  of  the  house  is  still  its  quad- 
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rangle,  with  its  central  building  and  two  wings.  Essen- 
tially English  and  Tudor  in  their  main  effect,  the  walls 
are  delightful  for  their  frieze-like,  terra-cotta  ornament. 
This  is  used,  Mr.  Harrison  explains,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  stone  is  used  to  dress  a  brick  building.  The 
muUions  of  the  windows,  the  dripstones,  string-courses, 
turrets,  arches,  parapets,  and  groins  are  all  decked  in  this 
delicate  medium ;  and  such  has  been  the  durability  of 
the  ornament  that,  "after  380  years  of  exposure,  the 
mouldings  remain  almost  as  perfect  as  when  they  were 
cast."  This  use  of  terra-cotta  seems  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  short  interlude  in  our  architectural  history,  but  in  that 
interlude  it  was  gracefully  applied  to  Hampton  Court, 
Layer  Mamey,  and  East  Barsham,  as  well  as  to  Sutton. 
Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that  Henry  the  Eighth's  Italian 
architect,  Girolamo  da  Trevizi,  who  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced terra-cotta  work,  and  to  have  personally  applied  it 
to  Layer  Mamey,  may  have  superintended  the  work  at 
Sutton.  What  seems  certain  is  that  the  house  was  erected 
by  English  builders  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Italian 
movement,  and  had  the  wit  to  see  that  the  old  substance 
and  the  new  embroidery  could  be  married. 

Time  has  given  to  the  brickwork  and  terra-cotta  of 
Sutton  a  hundred  tints,  "  varied  by  the  grays  and  greens 
of  lichens,  mosses,  and  wall-flowers,  so  that  the  whole 
presents  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  warm  and  har- 
monious hues."  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  England  is  there  such 
a  harmonious  contradiction  between  the  operations  of  Time, 
which  has  preserved  forms  in  the  sharpest  outline,  while 
adding  the  tones  proper  to  age  and  decay.  Only  a  part 
of  the  house  is  now  inhabited.  "  Huge  stacks  of  chimneys 
tower  up,  but  are  never  warmed  by  a  fire ;  the  chapel  and 
the  chapel-bell  are  gone  ;  the  amorini  still  dance  and  sport, 
but  under  mosses  and  weeds  ;•  decaying  casements  creak  in 
the  wind,  and  ivy  encumbers  the  arabesques  upon  many  an 
empty  mullion." 

The  surroundings  of  the  house  are  worthy  of  its  interior 
peace.  Wo  invite  the  reader  to  enjoy  Mr.  Harrison's 
description  of  the  little  world  of  Sutton.  A  more  graceful 
passage  of  its  kind  we  do  not  wish  to  have  at  our  elbow. 

The  gently-gliding  circles  of  the  Wey,  where  it  issues 

through  the  gate  in  the  chalk  at  Guildford,  wind  round 

the  House  in  long  enfolding  reaches,  which  on  three  sides 

alike  shut  it  off  from  the  neighbouring  countrj'.      The 

water  meadows  stretch  for  miles  from  the  foot   of  the 

wooded  bank  on  which  the  house  is  placed.     Far  beyond 

them,  on  the  ridge  between  Guildford  and  Farnham,  lies 

the  ancient  track  of  the  pilgrims  from  the  west  to  the 

shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury.     Above  Guildford  the 

Chapel  of  St.    Catherine  and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Martha 

crown  the  "Western  and  the  Eastern  Mils.     Through  the 

gap  where  the  Saxons  bridged  the  Wey  at  Guildford  the 

glades  of  Surrey  reach  in  broken  vistas  to  the  weald.     To 

the  east,  head  away  in  the  distance,  in  sweeps  of  woodland 

and  copse,  the  downs  of  Effingham,   and  Clandon,  and 

Horsley.     Broad  open  upland  is  all  around,  nor  has  our 

nineteenth  century  as  yet  broken  the   spell.     One  may 

wutch    the   brickwork  and  the  mouldings  that  the  old 

knight  raised  in  the  heyday  of  the  merry  king  without 

diHtuibance  from  the  world  or  an  echo  of  busy  life.     One 

listenj  to  the  cooing  of  the  wood-pigeon  in  the   shady 

masses  of  the  limes ;    one  may  watch  the  kingfisher  skim 

the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  Wey,  and  the  heron  at  work  hi 

the  (.hallows.     And  in  the  evening  there  comes  across  the 

warren  the  murmur  of  the  tumbling  bays— the  invention 

that  the  younger  Sir  Richard  brought  out  of  Brabant — 

and  the  beat  of  the  wutt-r-wheel  of  the  mill,  which  is  the 

wheel  recorded  by  the  Concjueror  in  his  Domesday. 

Ijong  may  it  be  before  the  last  window  of  Sutton  is 
darkened.  We  are  glad  that  this  story,  written  first  in 
1879,  is  reissued  in  a  form  which  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  many  to  whom  the  large  edition,  with  its  costly 
illustrations,  was  forbidden. 


Other  New  Books. 


Essays  on  Subjects  cosNECXEn  with 
THE  Eefoumatiox  in  England. 


By  the  late  S.  R. 
Maitland,  D.D. 


Dr.  Maitland  was  one  of  the  first  modern  writers  who 
attempted   to  revise  the   traditional    English   Protestant 
conception  of  the  Middle  Ages.     His  "Dark   Ages"  is 
antiquated  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship,  but  it  is 
admirably   written,    and  was   certainly   successful   in   its 
attempt    to    show    that    the   "  Middle "   Ages   were  not 
"Dark,"  but  that  throughout  them  there  was  a  CiUena 
of  genuine  learning,  for  which  the  chief  credit  lies  with 
the  great  Benedictine  monasteries.     It  was  an  illuminating 
and,  literally,  an  epoch-making  book,  and  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  re-reading  to-day.     We  do  not  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  same  can  be  said  of  the  companion  volume  of 
essays  on  the  Eefonnation  which  Mr.  Hutton  has  been  at 
the  pains  to  reprint.     Here  Maitland  is  destructive  in  his 
aim,  and  the  prejudices  are  on  his  own  side.     The  object 
of  the  book  is  to  depreciate  the  Reformation  by  belittling 
the  Reformers.     The  character  of  the  essays  is  fairly  to  be 
gathered  from  their  titles:  "Puritan  Veracity,"  "  Puritan 
Style,"  "  The  Puritan  Palinodie,"  "  The  Ribalds,"  and  so 
forth.     We  do  not  think  that  it  is  well,  in  the  interests  of 
a  sane  conception  of  history  in  general,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  particular,  to  revive  obsolete  controversy  of  this 
type.     Even  Mr.  Hutton  seems  a  little  ashamed  of  himself 
for  so  doing.     His  brief  introduction  is  in  part  devoted  to 
pointing  out  the  caution  with  which  Maitland's  conclusions 
must  needs  be  received— that,  for  instance,  his  defence  of 
Bishop  Bonner  and  his  attack  on  the  veracity  of  Foxe,  the 
Martyrologist,    are   alike    overdone.      The   rest  of   it    is 
devoted  to  showing  that  the  significance  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  religious  life  of  England  was  a  far  greater  one  than 
the  sort  of  people  who  are  likely  to  welcome  Maitland's 
book  will  be  willing  to  admit.     (Lane.     6s.  net.) 

Dan  ;iNa  in  All  Ages.  By  Edwabd  Scott. 

An  adequate  history  of  the  dance  would  be  a  valuable 
contribution   to   anthropology.      For   such   a   work   there 
is  abundant,  if  scattered,  material.     It  should  discuss  the 
origin  of  the  dance  in  the  festival  processions  and  sacri- 
fices of  primitive  man,  its  relation  to    religious   cult,  to 
love-making    and   to    the    beginnings    of    literature,   its 
mimetic   character,    and  its    gradual   evolution   into    the 
drama.     The  survivals  of  folk-dance  in  modern  times,  and 
a  comparative  study  of  the  various  types  of  dance  pre- 
served by  the  different  branches  of  the  European  stock, 
would  afford  interesting  chapters ;  while  the  adaptation  of 
such  primitive  types  in  the  more  sophisticated  perform- 
ances of  the  salon  and  the  ballet  should  not  be  neglected. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Scott's  Dancing  in  All  Ag«s  is  a  very 
trivial  compilation,  in  spite  of  his  claim,  "  in  addition  to 
literary  research,  to  have  made  a  conscientious  study  of 
the  art  in  theory  and  practice."     He  confesses  that  "to 
the  dances  of  barbarous  countries  and  primitive  tribes  my 
attention  has  not  here  been  given."     Unfortunately  these 
are  the  key  of  the  whole  matter,  and  any  account,  for 
instance,  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  dance  which  does  not 
rest  upon  these  is  likely  to  become  mere  gossip.     "This  is 
just  what  Mr.  Scott's  book  is,  and  we  fear  that  the  literary 
research  of  which  he  speaks  is  mainly  of  the  nature  of 
unintelligent  borrowing  from   second-hand   sources.     He 
writes  of  "Scheigel"  for  "Schegel"  and   "Balsac"  for 
"  Balzac  "  and  "  Beotia  "  for  "  Bwotia  "  and  "  Tyson  "  for 
"  Lysons  "  and  "  Bathyllius  "  for  "  Bathyllus."    He  thinks 
that  lloscius  was  a  pantomime  dancer,  and  that  the  Palilia 
was  a  festival  of  Pallas.     His  knowledge  of  such  English 
folk-dances    as    the    "morris  dance"   and  the   "sword- 
dance"  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.     Even  his  account  of 
the  modern  society  dances  is  scrappy  and  anecdotal.     In 
every  respect  his  volume  is  far  inferior  to  that  by  Mrs. 
Lily  Grove    and   others,   itself   little   more   than  a  mere 
sketch,  in  the ' '  Badminton  "  Library.   (Sonnenschein. ) 
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SoMB  Textcjal  Notes  on  The  Tkagedie 

OF  Antony  and  Cleopatra.        By  A.  E.  Thiselton. 

The  textual  criticism  of  Shakespeare  has  almost  reached 
its  term.  Since  the  days  of  Theobald  and  Warburton  the 
stream  of  emendations  and  restorations  of  the  folio  and 
quarto  texts  has  been  a  perennial  one,  and  there  is  pro- 
bably little  left  to  be  guessed  which  has  not  already  been 
recorded  in  the  copious  apparatm  critiotti  of  the  Cambridge 
edition.  Should,  however,  that  moaumental  work  ever 
come  to  require  a  second  revision,  the  editors  might 
perhaps  find  some  pickings  in  Mr.  Thiselton's  modest 
pamphlet.  Mr.  Thiselton  is  a  "  conservative  "  critic,  and 
in  one  or  two  cases  we  think  that  he  makes  out  a  fair 
case  for  readings  of  the  First  Folio  which  have  been  some- 
what too  hastily  discarded.  At  the  same  time,  his 
reverence  for  the  Folio,  which  extends  to  its  capitals  and 
its  punctuation,  is  surely  overdone,  and  some  of  the 
explanations  to  which  he  has  recourse  in  the  endeavour  to 
avoid  emendation  of  so  much  as  a  comma  or  an  apostrophe 
are  singularly  far-fetched  and  unconvincing.  The  Folio 
has 

"  but  all  the  charmes  of  Loue, 
Salt  Cleopatra  soften  thy  wand  lip. 

The  least  emendation  is  Steevens's  "  wan'd  lip  "  ;  but  Mr. 
Thiselton  will  have  none  of  it.  He  writes,  ' '  Shakespeare 
here  converts  the  substantive  '  wand '  into  an  adjective, 
qualifying  Cleopatra's  lip,  which  is  compared  to  a  wand 
(1)  owing  to  its  form  which  the  act  of  kissing  will  soften 
or  bend,  and  (2)  because  it  is  an  instrument  of  enchant- 
ment." The  first  qualification  of  the  textual  critic  is  a 
Jlair  for  the  possible  in  language,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Thiselton  has  this  ^air.     Of  the  famous  crux, 

Her  geutlewomeo,  like  the  Nereides, 

80  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 

And  made  their  bonds  adorniugs, 

he  says ;  "  Thoy  adorned  the  glances  of  Cleopatra's  eyes  by 
the  spectacle  of  their  beauty  and  grace."  This  is  mani- 
festly absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  An  "  eye  "  or  a  "  glance  " 
cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  "adorned"  by  that 
which  it  regards.     (Clement  S.  Palmer.) 


Fiction. 

The  Orange  Girl.     By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 

It  was  the  secret  glory  of  Mr.  Eiach,  the  journalist-hero 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  When  a  Man's  Single,  that  he  had 
encouraged  Messrs.  Besant  and  Rice,  in  print,  with  the 
words:   "We  have  read  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  without 
fatigue."     For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  use  the  same 
phrase,    though    by   no    means    in    the    same    spirit    of 
patronage,    in    regard   to    The    Orange    Girl.     There    are 
books  which  must  be  read,  books  which  refuse  to  be  read, 
and  books  which  may  be  read ;  and  the  last  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  labelled  respectively  "with  fatigue"  and 
"  without  fatigue."     To  assign  a  novel  to  the  latter  class 
is  to  praise  it ;  certainly  no  scorn  is  implied.     And,  indeed, 
we   should   wish   to   praise   Sir  Walter's   latest  essay  in 
historical  fiction.     It   is  better  than   some  of  his  recent 
work.     It   is   dignified,    scholarly,    amiable,   well-written, 
woll-arranged,  and  tremendously  doeumente.     Probably  no 
other  writer  could  give  such  exact  and  complete  pictures 
of  eighteenth-century  London  as  appear  again  and  again 
in  this  book.     The  lore  of   the  thing  is  prodigious,  and 
handled  with  genuine  manipulative  skill.    Newgate,  King's 
Bench  Prison,  pleasure-gardens,  Soho  "  assembly,"  night- 
den,  theatre,  criminal  court,  merchant's  office,  attorney's 
lair — the  completeness  of  his  knowledge  embraces  them 
all.     f)f  course,  he  has  performed  these  feats  of  an  anti- 
quarian   fancy  before,    but — so    far    as    our   knowledge 


extends — never  with  more  adroitness  and  efficacy  than 
here.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  rich  and 
variegated  locil  colour  is  that  Sir  Walter  has  a  too 
emphatic  preference  for  prison-life  and  criminal  trials. 
There  are  three  important  trials,  and  scores  of  pages  of 
prison-life.  It  is  in  this  connexion — and  only  in  this 
connexion — that  Sir  Walter  loses  sometimes  his  sense  of 
proportion  and  comes  near  to  writing  a  treatise. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  of  the  laud  gives  to  every  prisoner 
a  groat — fourponoe  a  day — to  be  paid  by  the  detaining 
creditor — yet  the  groat  is  not  always  paid,  and  can  only 
be  obtained,  if  the  creditor  refuses  it,  by  legal  steps,  which 
a  man  destitute  of  money  cannot  tike.  What  attorney 
wiU  take  up  the  case  of  a  man  without  a  farthing  P  If 
the  debtor  wins  his  case,  how  is  he  to  pay  the  attorney 
any  costs  out  of  fourpence  a  day  ?  If  he  wishes  to  plead 
ixxfurmd  pauperis,  the  law  allows  the  warder  to  charge  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  for  leave  to  go  to  the  Court,  and 
half-a-crown  for  the  turnkey  to  take  him  there ;  what 
prisoner  on  the  poor  side  can  pay  these  fees  ?  80  that 
when  a  prisoner  is  really  poor  he  cannot  get  his  groats  at 
all,  for  the  creditor  will  not  pay  them  unless  he  is  obliged. 
Again,  there  are  other  ways  of  evading  the  law.  If  a 
debtor  surrenders  in  June.  .  ,  . 

The  interest — always  a  mild  and  equable  interest — resides 
rather  in  the  scenes  taken  individually  than  in  the  "story." 
The  plot  follows  an  accepted  convention,  employing  con- 
ventional figures  and  conventional  devices.  The  villains 
are  truly  villainous :  Probus,  the  attorney,  and  Merridew, 
the  "  thief- taker,"  equal  in  turpitude,  the  most  notorious 
rascals  in  history.  The  heroine,  who  from  soiling  oranges 
in  Drury-lane  rose  to  refuse  the  hand  of  a  peer,  has  that 
incredible  purity  and  that  amazing  altruism  which  can 
exist  only  under  this  particular  artistic  convention.  The 
hero  is  a  good  fellow,  who  suffers  and  enjoys  through  no 
fault  or  effort  of  his  own,  being,  in  fact,  somewhat  simple 
and  mediocre.  But  these  matters  are  quite  usual  in  the 
historical  novel,  and  have  always  been  so.  The  convention 
being  accepted,  it  may  be  fairly  urged  against  the  strength 
of  the  plot  that  there  is  no  vital  connexion  of  sentiment 
between  the  heroine  and  any  other  personage  in  the  book. 
One  would  have  thought  that  a  "  posverful  love-interest  " 
was  essential ;  Sir  Walter  almost  entirely  dispenses  with 
it ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  put  anything  in  its  place. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  the  interest  depends  not  on 
the  story.  You  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  book's  good 
qualities.  And  it  has  good  qualities,  and  nearly  every 
good  quality  except  that  which  keeps  you  up  at  night. 


Quinford.     By  Arthur  H.  Holmes. 
(Unicorn  Press.     6s.) 

Mr.  Holmes  has  set  himself,  in  this  first  book,  to  an  enter- 
prise worthy  of  the  author  of  What  Maisie  Knew  and  The 
Awkward  Age  :  to  recount  the  loves  of  four  ordinary  people, 
dwelling  apart  in  a  village,  as  they  reflected  themselves  in 
the  mind  of  one  of  them,  an  unmarried  woman  of  forty. 
We  have  no  desire  to  rebuke  him  for  audacity  ;  we  respect 
his  courage  ;  and  if  we  are  unable  to  congratulate  him  upon 
success,  that  is,  at  least  in  part,  for  a  reason  more  or  less 
accidental.  The  pen  of  every  good  writer  of  English  prose 
holds  in  solution  a  certain  bulk  of  Shakespeare,  Defoe, 
and  the  Bible :  no  one  resents  that.  But  Mr.  Holmes's  is 
clogged  with  Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
Let  us  make  that  good.  Miss  Eoso  reflects,  in  the  midst 
of  a  conversation,  the  space  of  one  page.     After  which — 

A  wonderful  strength  came  to  her. 

Facing  him  firmly,  she   held   out  her  hand,   her   eyes 
splendidly  lighted. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  with  emphasis,  "  I  leave  it  to  you." 
8he  knew  it  was  the  strongest  thing  she  had  ever  done. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  that  wonderful  game  of  Mr. 
James  by  which  the  conclusion  of  a  finely  analytic  passage 
is  clenched  by  some  banal  phrase  that,  in  its  setting,  jams 
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oonviction   tight.     And  here  a  moment's  random  search 
finds  an  example  of  the  other  : 

The  intimation  was  touched,  so  it  seemed,  with  the  joy 
of  life,  with  the  bounding  gaiety  of  days  innocently  riotous : 
she  found  in  it  the  suggestion  of  those  sweets  of  existence 
which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  lie  back  in  the  conscious- 
ness or  plead  iu  the  devotions  of  all  men,  taking  from  the 
great  external  elements  an  essence  which  revivifies  and 
adoras  the  internal,  finding  the  beauty  of  earth  in  the 
excellence  of  its  gifts  to  the  individual — the  sunny,  alluring, 
impussioning  gifts  which  appeal  to  the  human  without 
offending  the  divine.  And  so  finding  she  was  given  the 
thing  discovered  :  possession  was  earned  by  mere  sight. 

Now,  what  with  the  critical  pre-occupaticn  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  a  writer  who  fashions  his  work  so  obviously 
upon  living  models,  and  the  comparison  that  upon  every 
page  he  seems  directly  to  challenge,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  submit  oneself  to  illusion,  or  to  assay  the  work  otherwise 
than  by  comparison  ;  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  in  Mr. 
Holmes's  regard  very  odious.  The  ideal  critic  would  be  an 
intelligent  and  educated  person  unawjuainted  with  the  work 
of  either  master ;  and  such  a  person  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find.  In  his  default,  we  are  able  to  say  of  Mr.  Holmes 
only  that  he  is  a  writer  of  insight  and  industry  ;  and  that 
if  he  can  enlarge  himself  from  the  limitations  of  his  other- 
wise commendable  idolatry,  he  may  in  the  future  bo 
expected  to  give  us  something  that  will  be  read— but 
tremendously  read  (as  Mr.  James  might  say). 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  Tk«»«  noU»  on  th«  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.'] 

OoE  Lady  of  Darkness.  By  Bernard  Capes. 

Another  story  of  the  French  Eevolution,  by  the  author 
of  The  Adventures  of  the  Comte  de  la  Muette.  Mr.  Capes's 
new  hero  is  a  young  English  aristocrat  imbued  with  the 
teachings  of  Tom  Paine  and  the  Encyclopscdists.  He 
visits  France,  meets  an  extraordinary  girl,  dislikes  her, 
misunderstands  her,  loves  her,  and  on  the  scaffold  loses 
her.     (Blackwood.     63.) 


The  Violet  Flame. 


By  Fred.  T.  Jane. 


A  clever  scientific-miraculous  story  by  the  author  of 
JTis  Lordship,  The  Passen,  and  We.  "  Mirzarbeau  did  not 
let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet ;  three  days  after  that 
interview  with  Miss  Baker,  the  whole  of  London  was 
placarded  with  his  pretensions.  The  posters  were,  at  any 
rate,  masterpieces  of  simplicity  :  '  I,  Fleuris  Mirzarbeau, 
am  the  Man  called  The  Beast,  in  the  Book  of  Eevelation. 
I  shall  rule  the  World.  It  was  my  Hand  that  destroyed 
Waterloo  Station ;  and  thus  will  I  destroy  all  the  Earth 
unless  my  Power  is  recognised.' "  This  is  but  the 
beginning  of  wonders,  all  of  which  are  laid  in  London. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Shadow  on  tue  Manse.     By  Campbell  Rae-Brown. 

This  novel,  by  the  author  of  The  Loveliest  Woman  in 
London  and  other  novels,  is  a  story  of  religion  and  the 
stage.  The  two  elements  meet  when  the  now  minister  and 
the  new  laird— old  schoolfellows -find  themselves  neigh- 
bours. This  is  how  an  old  gardener  warns  the  Rev.  Basil 
Hamilton  against  Tom  Featherstone  :  "Never  say  a  word, 
man,  but  he's  gat  mair  than  a  dizen — a  hale  dizen,  min' 
ye— o'  real  livin'  play-actors  coming  by  the  morn's  first 
steamer,  a'  straight  red-het  fra  London,  and  the  hauf  o'  them 
weemin— ujwwjin  .'     Dae  ye  hear  that  ?  "     (Greening.    6s.) 

Against  TUB  Tides  of  Fate.  By  John  Arthur  Babby. 
Contains  thirteen  stories,  by  the  author  of  Steve  Brotm's 
llunijip.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  title-page  and  cover  do  not 
indicate  this  fact.  Most  of  the  stories  are  of  tlie  sea  and 
Australian  life.     (Duckworth.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Bond  of  Black.  By  William  Le  Queux. 

"Although  the  police  were,  by  these  revelations  of 
Muriel's,  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  Satanism  in 
London,  the  suicide  of  their  head  made  it  unnecessary  for 
any  details  of  the  cultus  diabolicus  to  be  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  sensational  Press."  But  the 
sensational  novel  had  its  mission  to  perform  :  hence  these 
lurid  pages  by  the  author  of  If  Sinners  Entice  Thee.  (F.  V 
White  &  Co.     6s.) 

Sir  Sergeant.  By  W.  L.  Watson. 

We  wonder  how  many  romances  of  the  '45  are  pub- 
lished per  annum.  To  do  Mr.  Watson  justice  his  narrative 
is  one  of  adventures  that  "  unsw^rf  upon  the  '45."  It  is  a 
gallant  story.  A  good  passage  is  the  description  of  a  keen 
fencing-bout  between  Lord  Balmeath  and  his  daughter. 
Lady  Christine.     (Blackwood.     6s.) 

A  New  Divinity.  By  "Chola." 

Ten  slight  stories  of  Indian  life.  The  first,  which  gives 
the  title  to  the  book,  tells  how  a  very  objectionable 
English  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  killed,  and  thereupon  converted  by 
the  natives  into  a  deity  and  placated  with  choice  cigars. 
Of  one  of  the  other  stories  the  author  says  that  it  was, 
when  it  first  appeared,  "  much  mutilated  to  fit  the  editor's 
Procrustean  bed."     (Longmans.     2s.  6d.) 

Love's  Depths.  By  Georges  Ohnet. 

A  translation,  by  Mr.  Fred.  Eothwell,  of  a  typical 
"Ohnet."  All  the  ingredients  are  here,  mixed  with  the  old 
skill.  The  villainess-in-chief,  Mme.  Florence  Lefran^ois, 
is  a  miracle  of  turpitude.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 

The  Little  Novice.  By  Alix  King. 

A  story  of  two  English  girls  educated  in  a  French 
convent.  Muriel  decides  to  be  a  nun,  but,  meeting  a 
medical  student,  changes  her  plans  and  becomes  a  lady 
doctor.  Frustrated  love  follows,  but  the  end  is  bliss.  In- 
cidentally a  doctor  is  called  a  "disciple  of  iEsculapius," 
and  hell  "  a  place  whose  climate  is  not  considered  par- 
ticularly salubrious."     (Cassell.     63.) 

Such  is  the  Law.  By  Marie  M.  Sadleib. 

A  melodramatic  mixture.  Lavender  Garland  loves 
Sidney  Weston,  a  drunkard.  Few  could  look  at  her  sweet 
face,  or  meet  her  deep,  luminous  eyes,  without  a  pull  at 
their  heartstrings.  Weston  dies,  and  Lavender  suffers 
until  Sir  Spencer  Percival  leads  her  to  the  altar  on  his 
immaculate  arm.  After  the  wedding  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun  glinted  on  her  rippling  hair  and  shone  on 
her  dewy  eyes  till  he  tenderly  kissed  the  tears  away. 
(Greening.     6s.) 

The  Desire  of  Man.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Mrs.  Meade  calls  her  new  story  an  "  impossibility,"  and 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  her.  Mr.  Rochester,  aged 
Roventy-five,  is  transformed,  through  the  occult  skill  of 
Dr.  JeUybrand,  to  a  young  man  of  full  vigour  and  an  in- 
capacity to  die.  This  regeneration  is  transmitted  to  him 
by  his  grand-daughter  Eugenia,  who  holds  his  hands  and 
looks  intense.  The  story  then  begins,  and  at  the  end  Mr. 
Rochester  expresses  himself  ready  for  death.  fDiebv  Lone 
&  Co.     63.)  ^     »  J-         8 

FeiizE  Bloom.  By  S.  Babing-Gould. 

Hitherto  all  the  stories  in  "The  Novelist,"  Messrs. 
Methuen's  sixpenny  series  of  new  fiction,  have  been  long. 
The  present  book  is,  however,  a  collection  of  twelve  tales 
of  the  Western  Moors,  by  a  writer  who  knows  his  subject 
as  well  as  anyone.  "  Genefer,"  "A  Can  of  Whortles," 
"  Anthony  Blight,"  "  Ruth  Tregoddeck,"  "  Polly  Porter  " 
— these  are  some  of  the  titles.     (Methuen.     6d.) 
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Express  Literature. 

Those  persons  who  wondered  how  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents who  were  gathered  together  at  Eennes  spent 
their  time  after  the  hearings  were  done — liearings  that 
began  at  six  in  the  morning  and  were  over  before  ordinary 
business  has  made  a  start— will  find  in  this  book  a  partial 
solution.  Mr.  Steevens,  at  any  rate,  was  occupied  as 
historian.  His  Daily  Mail  article  once  out  of  the  way,  he 
was  at  liberty  to  cast  the  drama  upon  which  he  was  a 
privileged  spectator  into  narrative  form.  The  result  lies 
before  us,*  a  notable  example  of  that  rapid  modern  pub- 
lishing which  is  merely  an  extension  of  journalism. 

To  review  Mr.  Steevens's  work  in  the  ordinary  way  is 
impossible,  because  no  reviewer  has  any  exact  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the  critic 
confesses  at  once,  and  without  shame,  that  the  author  is 
his  superior  in  information.  Mr.  Steevens  was  at  Eennes ; 
we  were  not:  hence  we  can  but  say  that  his  book  is 
workmanlike  in  arrangement,  incisively  written,  and  very 
readable.  Instead,  therefore,  of  detailed  criticism  wo 
extract  descriptions  of  Dreyfus,  Mercier,  and  Pictiuart, 
which  show  how  capably  Mr.  Steevens  comes  to  his  work 
as  special  correspondent : 

Alfred  Deeyfus. 
There  came  in  a  little  old  man— an  old,  old  man  of 
thirty -nine.  A  small  statured,  thick-set  old  man  iu  the 
black  uniform  of  the  artillery ;  over  the  red  collar  his  hair 
was  gone  white  as  silver,  and  on  the  temples  and  at  the 
back  of  the  crown  he  was  bald.  As  he  turued  to  face  the 
judges  there  was  a  glimpse  of  a  face  both  burned  and  pale 
—a  rather  broad,  large-featured  face  with  a  thrusting  jaw 
and  chin.  It  was  not  Jewish  in  expression  until  you  saw 
it  in  profile.  ... 

He  walked  up  two  steps  to  his  seat  with  a  gait  full 
of  resolve,   yet  heavy,  constrained,    mechanical  —  such  a 
gait  as  an  Egyptian  mummy  might  walk  with  if  it  came 
to  bfe  m  Its  swathing  grave-clothes.      He  saluted  the 
President  with  a  white-gloved  hand,  took  ofFliis  kepi,  sat 
down.     An  officer  of  gendarmes  followed  and  sat  down 
behmd  Mm.     The  Begistrar,  rising  from  beside  the  prose- 
cuting officer,  read  out  the  general  order  constituting  the 
court ;  then  the  white  moustache  and  imperial  twitched  as 
the  President,   in  a  small   voice,   put  a   question   to   the 
prisoner.     Another  sudden  stillness :  then  came  the  voice 
of  Dreyfus.     No  one  heard  what  it  said— thin,  sapless, 
spht,  it  was  such  as  might  rustle  from  the  lips  of  a  corpse 
What  he  had  said  was,   "  Alfred  Dreyfus  ;  Captain  of 
Artillery  ;  thirty-nine  years."     With  these  three  common 
phrases  he   broke  the  silence  of  four  years  and  a  half 
Nothing  could  be  more  formal,  and  yet  here  in  the  first 
five  mmutes  of  the  trial  was  summed  up  the  whole  in- 
credibly romantic  history.     Alfred  Dreyfus— five  years  ago 
nobody  knew  there  was  such  a  name  in  the  world ;  now 
the  leading  comic  singer  of  Paris,  who  was  born  with  it, 
has  changed  it  because  it  is  too  embarrassingly  famous. 
Captain  of  Artillery— and  generals  who  have  led  armies  ia 
the    presence  of  the   enemy  have  lost    their    commands 
because  of  him.     Thirty-nine  years^and  here  were  men 
who  were  known  before  he  was  bom  staking  their  ripe 
reputations  for  or  against  him.     Sitting  within  ten  yards 
^  ^fjiim  were  Casimir-Perier,  the  only  living  ex-Chief  of 
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the  State  in  which  he  was  a  simple  unit ;  Mercier,  Billot, 
Cavaignac,  Zurlinden,  Chanoine — -five  successive  heads, 
and  half  a  dozen  generals  besides,  of  the  army  in  which  he 
was  an  unregarded  subordinate ;  Hanotaux,  the  Minister 
who  for  years  has  conducted  foreign  relations  in  which  he 
could  never  have  dreamed  of  figuring — all  there  because 
he  was.  Novelists  like  Prevost  and  Mirbeau,  essayists 
like  Maurice  Barrcs,  philosophers  like  Max  Nordau,  French 
journalists  like  Arthur  Meyer  and  Comely,  foreign 
journalists  who  linked  the  whole  world  together — they 
had  all  come  to  see  him.  There  were  men  like  Picquart 
and  Lebrun-Renault,  nobodies  when  last  he  knew  and 
spake  with  them  —  now  famous  in  two  continents  just 
because  they  had  known  and  spoken  with  him.  Most 
dramatic  of  all,  there  was  a  little,  close-veiled  woman  in 
black— Madame  Henry — a  woman  he  had  never  seen, 
widow  of  a  man  whom  he  never  knew,  yet  who  had  risen 
to  celebrity  and  fallen  to  an  infamous  death  because  of 
him. 

What  did  he  think  of  such  a  miracle,  such  an  irony  ?  To 
all  appearances  he  did  not  think  of  it  at  all.  He  sat  rigid 
and  upright,  hugging  his  chair  close  with  back  and  legs 
and  feet,  his  hands  folded  to  the  kepi  on  his  knees. 

Colonel  PiC(iTTART. 

His  demeanour  was  not  at  all  conciliatory.  He  ap- 
proached with  absolute  calm  on  a  face  that  bears  no  sign 
of  passion  either  for  good  or  evil :  he  looks — and  looks  as 
if  he  knows  he  looks— the  embodiment  of  pure  reason.  He 
settled  himself  very  carefully  and  lengthily  on  the  witness's 
chair,  got  his  shoulder-blades  comfortably  into  the  back, 
crossed  his  leg  over  his  knee,  and  pulled  down  his  trousers 
over  his  boots.  Then  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  water  and 
laid  both  hands  firmly  on  the  table  before  him.  He 
suggested  that,  while  far  from  wishing  to  swagger,  he 
knew  he  was  master  of  the  situation.  When  he  began  to 
speak  there  was  neither  the  ease  of  conversation  nor  the 
rhythm  of  declamation..  You  remembered  that  he  had 
been  a  professor  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre.  It  was  a  lecture, 
pure  and  simple ;  and  the  first  word  was  as  distinct  and 
clear  cut  as  the  last.  His  whole  demeanour  said,  "  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  shall  take 
some  time  ;  but,  if  you  will  only  listen,  you  have  now  the 
chance  of  your  lives  to  understand  the  Dreyfus  case." 

And  then,  without  hesitation  or  confusion.  Colonel 
Picquart  explained  the  Dreyfus  case  for  seven  hours  and 
a  half.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning — the  intellectaal 
triumph  of  the  trial.  I  should  strongly  advise  the  French 
War  Office  to  make  its  peace  with  Colonel  Picquart,  for 
he  has  a  better  head  than  all  the  generals  put  together. 

General  Mercieb. 

Mercier's  personality  strikes  the  note  of  the  whole 
Dreyfus  case.  Looking  at  his  back  as  ho  gave  evidence  — 
tall,  straight,  and  slim  —  you  could  have  called  hiia 
soldierly  and  suspected  him  stupid.  On  his  face  and  neck 
the  bronzed  skin  hangs  loosely.  There  is  neither  depth 
of  cranium  nor  height  of  forehead  to  hold  a  brain  in. 
The  eyes  are  slits  with  heavy-curtained  lids  and  bags 
beneath  them  that  turn  the  drooping  cheeks  into  caverns. 
A  little  moustache  and  beard  frame  thin  lips  that  might 
be  evil,  sensuous,  humorous,  but  could  never  be  human. 
If  you  look  at  his  head  you  think  him  a  vulture ;  if  at 
his  face  you  call  him  a  mummy.  He  speaks  in  a  low, 
passionless  monotone  ;  his  gestures  are  calculated  to  follow 
his  words  instead  of  proceeding,  as  a  Frenchman's  should, 
along  with  them,  on  the  same  impulse.  When  he  was 
interrupted  by  Casimir-Perier  he  persisted  iu  his  assertions 
with  the  dogged  mumble  of  a  schoolboy  detected  in  a 
lie.  As  he  sat  and  strove  to  wind  the  toils  of  treason 
round  the  prisoner  he  seemed  as  unmoved  by  hate  as  by 
pity ;  he  accused  him  dully,  as  if  repeating  a  lesson.  Cold, 
deliberate,  tortuous,  thorough  yet  ineffective,  verbose  but 
not  candid,  battling  bravely  with  native  stupidity,  truly 
believing  himself  to  be  doing  God's  work,  fearless  of 
responsibility,  untouched  by  anger  or  pity,  fear  or  hope 
either  for  others  or  for  himself — General  Mercier  was  the 
very  type  and  mirror  of  a  Jesuit  Grand  Inquisitor. 

When  the  time  comes — if  ever  it  does  come — for  the  trial 
of  Dreyfus's  oppressors  and  the  real  traitor,  we  hope  that 
Mr.  Steevens  may  again  be  present.  We  need  his  portrait 
of  Esterhazy. 
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The  Ineligible  "  Elegy." 

Last  week,  in  a  little  sketoh  called  "The  Reading  Class," 
I  rather  casually  suggested  that  Gray's  "Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Churchyard"  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
school  reading-books.  I  propose  now  to  show  literary 
reason  for  this  exclusion.  It  will  be  admitted  that  this 
beautiful  poem  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  school 
Rtadtr,  that,  in  i&vX,  it  has  been  selected  as  a  kind  of 
elocutionary  whetstone  for  the  British  schoolboy.  It  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  it  has  had,  and  is 
liaving,  a  great  influence  in  the  formation  of  a  taste  for 
poetry.  And  a  taste  for  poetry  is  one  of  the  supreme 
savours  of  life ! 

Now,  the  natural  boy  hates  poetry.  He  may  come  to 
like  bravo  rhymes  and  jingling  metres,  but,  as  a  rule,  he 
likes  in  verse  only  what  he  likes  better  in  prose.  If  his 
taste  for  poetry  is  to  grow,  it  must  be  tenderly  watered ; 
and  the  custom  is  to  water  it  with  Gray's  "  Elegy." 

It  is  a  bad  choice.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  structural  difficulties  of  the  "Elegy,"  or  on  those 
feats  of  misunderstanding  which  boys  will  bring  to  almost 
any  poeni  put  before  them  ;  but  certainly,  if  there  is  a 
poem  which  is  strewn  with  pitfalls,  and  which  opens  the 
doors  of  the  Vague  to  the  youthful  mind,  it  is  the  "Elegy." 
My  proposition  last  week  that  "  to  boys  the  whole  poem  is 
unreal,"  has  brought  me  a  letter  from  an  old  school  friend, 
who  languished  in  the  same  arid  pastures  of  literature  as 
myself.  In  it  he  says  :  "  As  to  Gray's  '  Elegy,'  I  am  sure 
you  are  right.  I  remember  how  I  used  to  grind  through 
it  without  one  word  of  explanation  when  I  was  a  little 
fellow  of  ten  years  of  age  [observe,  ten  !]  :  each  line  went 
by  itself,  and  one  consequence  was  that  the  thing  in  the 
piece  that  impressed  me  most  was  the  reference  to 

The  dark  uofathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. 

I  had  had  my  neck  nearly  wrung  off  in  those  days  for 
once  saying  that  a  noun  '  governed  '  something,  and  I  was 
not  the  boy  to  risk  a  further  twisting  by  asking  if  it  was 
the  Polar  Bear  that  was  meant ;  but  there  was  a  magnifi- 
cent remoteness  in  the  dwelling  of  this  creature  that 
always  pleased  me,  and  it  was  not  till  later  that  I  discovered 
what  the  verse  really  meant." 

Is  not  this  pathetic  ?  Could  a  boy's  inability  to  grapple 
with  poetic  forms  and  ideas  be  better  illustrated?  Yet 
I  knew  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  led  our  Sunday  evening 
hymns,  to  whom  the  words 

O  Paradise  !     O  Paradise  ! 
Who  doth  not  crave  for  rest  ? 

conveyed  the  notion  that  Paradise  was  a  hard  old  worldling 
who  did  not — and  would  not — crave  for  rest. 

It  is  of  small  use  to  say  that  the  teacher  of  a  reading 
class  ought  to  explain  difficult  points.  If  he  began  to 
explain  Gray's  "Elegy"  he  would  never  be  done.  The 
object  of  a  reading  class  is  to  teach  reading.  If  the  reading 
matter  provided  is  beyond  the  boys'  grasp,  they  cannot 
deliver  it  properly ;  while  if  the  teacher  is  to  clear  the  way 
with  explanations,  the  main  end  will  hardly  be  gained.  You 
don't  exercise  colts  on  stony  ground;  and  to  throw 
stumbling-blocks  of  sense  in  the  way  of  a  boy  whose 
tongue  you  are  training  seems  rather  inept.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, moreover,  whether  the  most  capable  reading  master 
could,  with  hammering  talk  of  Subject,  Predicate,  Clause, 
Connexion,  and  what  not,  or  by  any  more  humane  process, 
get  his  boys  to  understand  some  of  the  verses  in  the 
"  Elegy."  Let  those  who  have  suffered— and  most  of  us  are 
in  this  boat — recall  their  pangs  of  conscious  dulness  when 
they  grappled  with  the  three-stanza  sentence  : 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes 


Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Th'-ir  growing  virtues,  but  tbeir  crimes  conflucd ; 
Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  giites  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  sfruggliog  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingcauous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

To  carry  boys  over  the  Pons  Asinorum  is  child's  play 
compared  with  making  them  understand  the  "Elegy." 
My  friend's  vision  of  a  submarine  bear  might,  no 
doubt,  have  been  dissipated  by  his  teacher  in  a  trice; 
although,  when  you  think  of  it,  it  seems  scarcely  just  to 
expect  any  mortal  teacher  to  divine  that  such  an  idea  had 
occurred  to  any  mortal  boy.  But  these  verbal  pitfalls  may 
pass  ;  there  are  higher  misunderstandings  and  disabilities. 
I  remember  that  an  excellent  reading  master  once  drilled 
us  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  delivery  of  Gray's  line — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

He  said,  and  I  am  very  sure  he  was  right,  that  we  failed 
to  express  the  sadness  and  irony  of  the  contrast  between 
the  path  and  its  goal.  I  have  often  thought  that  as  the 
years  go  by  and  go  by  I  shall  become  more  capable 
of  delivering  that  line  as  my  master  wished  me  to 
deliver  it  in  1879.  It  is  one  of  those  lines  which  one 
learns  to  speak  in  the  Reading-class  of  Life.  I  believe 
that  this  master  failed  to  see  that  the  line  was  beyond  our 
powers,  because,  in  such  a  special  sense,  it  was  beyond  our 
experience.     For  us  the  paths  of  glory  led  to  the  cricket 

field,  to  B Common,  and  to  the  clean,  wide  ice  on 

H Dam. 

Yet  the  real  case  against  the  "  Elegy  "  has  still  to  be 
stated.  It  is  not  the  presence  of  isolated,  difficult  lines 
which  makes  Gray's  poem  the  most  unsuitable  in  the 
language  to  put  before  boys.  It  is  the  whole  mind  of  the 
"  Elegy,"  which  is  a  concentrated  account  of  a  mood  im- 
possible to  the  young.  The  poem  touches  a  boy  nowhere. 
It  gives  him  no  cue  ;  there  is  no  beckoning  familiar  thing 
to  hearten  and  invite,  no  fulcrum  by  which  a  healthy  lad 
can  lift  the  deadweight  of  a  man's  world-weariness. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  very  difiiculty  of  the  "Elegy" 
is  good  to  stretch  a  boy's  mind.  Not  so,  for  the  wedge 
principle  is  wanting.  Difficulties  are  good  where  the 
boy  recognises  something  as  his  own.  Any  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  contains  lines  and  moods  as  far 
from  a  boy's  experience  as  the  "  Elegy."  But  the  differ- 
ence is  vital.  In  the  play  (I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
"  Julius  Caosar,"  through  which  we  were  once  taken  in 
admirable  style  and  to  our  life-long  advantage)  the  parts 
which  are  within  a  boy's  grasp  explain,  or  at  the  least 
humanise,  the  parts  which  are  beyond  his  grasp.  The 
boy  builds  on  the  ground  he  can  occupy,  and  the  rest  is 
insensibly  laid  out  in  building  plots  in  his  mind.  As  life 
goes  on,  he  takes  up  this  ground,  and  the  play  goes  with 
him,  and  becomes  a  running  commentary  on  life.  Any 
piece  of  literature  which  takes  large  account  of  life  is 
pretty  safe  provender  for  boys.  They  find  their  own,  and, 
recognising  that  the  whole  is  organic  and  true,  they  are 
willing  to  know  in  part  and  prophesy  in  part.  But  the 
"  Elegy  "—what  root  has  it  in  boyhood  ?  What  boy  ever 
believed  in  the  "hoary-headed  swain"  or  the  "fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet "  ?  As  for  the  youth  who  gave  to 
Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear,  and  gained  from  Heaven,  'twas 
all  he  wish'd,  a  friend,  no  schoolboy  ever  understood 
that  transaction.  And  this  poem,  which  boys  cannot 
understand,  and  masters  cannot  hope  to  explain,  is  our 
accepted  introduction  to  Poetry.  That  is  where  the  mis- 
chief lies.  The  "  Elegy"  is  torn  to  tatters,  and  Poetry  is 
not  recommended.  Nor  is  the  hardship  a  mere  school- 
days' affair,  as  the  grown  man  learns  when  he  is  prompted 
to  turn  to  the  "Elegy"— and  finds,  not  a  poem,  but  a 
phonograph.  2. 
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Beauchamp's   Case. 

What  I  saw  was  this  :  a  man  in  clerical  dress  sprawling 
on  the  ale-house  bench,  drinking  and  laughing  with  the 
village  yokels.  The  entire  abandon  of  his  manner  was 
amazing :  he  was  of  them  ;  his  was  the  loudest  guffaw. 
Shepherd  and  flock  were  on  common  ground — the  com- 
munism of  the  bench  outside  the  village  ale-house. 

Later,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  I  mentioned  the  incident  to  my 
sister,  at  whose  house  I  was  staying.  She  shook  her  head 
(the  little  grey  curls  on  either  side  twiddled  against  each 
other),  and  pressed  the  tomato  sandwiches  on  me. 

"  But  the  ale-house  incident!  "  I  persisted.  "  Is  it  not 
strange  that  a  parson  should — er — care  to  hobnob  with 
the  village  yokels  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Beauchamp  has  odd  habits." 
"  Beauchamp  '.  "  I  echoed,  remembering  that  there  had 
been  something  familiar  in  my  glimpse  of  that  long  figure 
sprawling  on  the  ale-house  bench.    "  Harry  Beauchamp 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

She  nodded.  "  Did  you  know  him  ?  " 
"  As  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  not  a  particularly  good  scholar,  but  he  had  re- 
markable gifts  of  understanding  and  intuition.  He  seemed 
to  know  things  by  a  sixth  sense,  to  understand  them,  to  be 
of  them  and  yet  above  them." 

"  Like  Shakespeare  !  "  interposed  my  hostess,  a  satirical 
gleam  in  her  eye. 

"  Like  Shakespeare  !  "  I  repeated,  and  I  meant  it. 
"But  his  were  awful  gifts.  He  gained  his  experience 
too  quickly.     We  said  of  him  that  at  thirty  he  would  have 

exhausted  life — and  then " 

She  looked  curiously  at  me.  "  Then  is  now  !  Come  to- 
morrow morning  and  hear  him  preach." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  We  walked  over  the  fields 
to  his  church.  On  the  way  we  discussed  Harry  Beauchamp. 
He  had  descended  upon  the  parish  three  years  ago,  with 
the  effect  of  a  captain  of  Dragoons  on  a  girls'  school. 
Churchgoing  became  popular;  tea  at  the  rectory  developed 
into  a  function,  and  Beauchamp  into  a  craze.  Within  six 
months  he  married  a  charming  widow  of  good  family,  who 
read  Spinoza,  played  Dvorak  after  breakfast,  and  talked 
of  mediiBval  art.  Her  boudoir  at  the  rectory  was 
refurnished  in  modest  imitation  of  Walter  Pater's  green 
drawing-room,  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  referred  to  in 
the  county  journal  as  "  the  most  cultured  and  the  most 
exquisitely  dressed  woman  in  East  Anglia." 

"The  effect  on  Beauchamp,"  continued  my  sister, 
"was  characteristic.  With  his  extraordinary  power  of 
living  a  year  in  a  week,  he  went  through  and  emerged 
on  the  other  side  of  the  culture  pose  long  before  the  green 
drawing-room  was  ready  for  use.  A  dog  that's  fed  on 
dainties  and  lives  in  imnatural  luxury  will,  you  know,  when 
he  gets  the  chance,  delight  in  gutter  garbage.  Beauchamp's 
descent,  if  I  may  call  it  descent,  was  more  fastidious.  He 
craved  for  the  life  of  the  natural  man ;  the  veneer  and 
trappings  of  the  artificial  environment  into  which  he  had 
dropped — bored  and  irritated  him.  He  sought  his  com- 
panions among  men  who  knew  about  things  at  first  hand 
— shepherds,  labourers,  sailors,  and  the  like.  He  took  to 
drinking  beer,  smoking  a  clay  pipe,  and  using  the  dialect. 
He  refused  to  go  about  with  his  wife  because,  he  said,  the 
swish  of  her  silk  skirts  maddened  him.  She  died  when 
their  child  was  bom — luckily." 
"And  then?" 

"  Then  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  '  looker  ' — that  is,  a 
man  wlio  looks  after  sheep.  She  can't  read  or  write,  and 
they  live  in  a  cottage  with  a  brick  lloor,  and  a  living-room 
that  opens  on  to  the  street.  But  here  is  the  church. 
His  sermon  may  interest  you." 

Beauchamp's  faithlessness  to  his  caste  had  affected  his 
appearance  to  the  extent  that  he  now  allowed  his  hair 
and  board  to  grow  as  it  listed.  But  his  brain  had  not  lost 
quality,  nor  his  voice  conviction.    The  way  he  declaimed 


the  words,  "I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,"  as  if, 
after  long  doubt  and  pain,  the  impulse  had  just  seized 
him  and  he  must  away  at  once,  thrilled  the  crowded, 
curious  congregation.  He  read  the  lessons  with  remark- 
able elocutionary  skill,  and  his  part  in  the  liturgy  was 
spoken  as  if  it  was  new  to  him  that  morning.  I  began 
to  question  if  this  was  the  man  I  had  seen  lolling  on 
the  ale  -  house  bench  the  previous  day,  and  my  doubts 
deepened  till  he  reached  the  penultimate  stage  of  the 
sermon.  It  had  been  a  powerful  discourse,  scholarly, 
allusive,  clothed  in  fine  nervous  English,  but  at  a  certain 
point — well  do  I  remember  it,  and  the  sensation  it  made — 
he  broke,  without  effort,  and  apparently  without  premedita- 
tion, into  the  almost  unintelligible  dialect  of  the  district. 
More  :  he  dropped  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  least  intelli- 
gent among  his  hearers.  His  allusions  became  broad  and 
homely,  his  manner  colloquial,  his  thought  dull  and  slow. 
It  was  a  most  significant,  a  most  bewildering  exhibition. 

"  Do  you  ever  see  him  ?  Does  he  ever  call  ?  "  I  asked 
my  sister  as  we  walked  home. 

She  gave  a  slight,  but  expressive,  shrug  to  her  shoulders. 
' '  Last  year,  when  an  attractive  woman  was  staying  with  mo, 
he  amazed  us  all  by  appearing  in  the  drawing-room,  one 
afternoon,  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  but  the  gleam 
did  not  lighten  him  beyond  the  afternoon.  That  evening 
he  was  playing  quoits  with  the  hoppers." 

"  We  can  do  nothing  to  help  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"  Nobody  can  help  Harry  Beauchamp.     There  is  only 
one  way  for  him— his  own  way.     We  can  but  watch  and 
wonder." 

The  next  day  I  met  him  in  the  village  street,  wearing  a 
smock-frock,  and  carrying  a  tliistle-spud.  He  touched  his 
cap  and  gave  me  a  gruff  "  Good  morning." 

My  sister  went  abroad  that  autumn,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  late  spring  of  the  following  year.  I  visited  her 
in  the  month  of  June. 

"  Well,  what  about  Beauchamp  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Are  his 
sermons  entirely  in  the  dialect  now  ?  " 

"We  see  nothing  of  him.  His  wife  still  lives  in  the 
village." 

"And  he?" 

"  Still  consistent.  He's  dropped  a  step — several  steps — 
lower.     I  can  show  you  his  dwelling-place,  if  you  like." 

She  took  me  to  an  upper  window,  and  indicated  a 
small,  low  building,  looking  like  a  cattle-shed,  far  away 
in  the  marsh  lands— the  famous  grazing  lands  whore  cattle 
and  innumerable  sheep  wander. 

"Well?"  I  said. 

"  If  you  want  Harry  Beauchamp  you  must  seek  him 
there,"  she  answered. 

That  evening  I  crossed  the  marshes  and  cautiously 
approached  the  shed.  It  was  empty.  But  the  interior 
showed  signs — signs  the  merest,  but  signs — of  habitation. 
A  truss  of  not  over-clean  hay  was  strewn  in  the  corner, 
and  alongside  were  several  roots,  some  niblded,  others 
half- eaten.  There  was  no  window,  and  the  odour  of  the 
place  was  unpleasant. 

Determined  to  have  speecli  with  the  owner,  even  if  I 
waited  till  his  return,  I  crossed  a  brook  that  ran  by  the 
side  of  the  shed  and,  crouching  between  a  clump  of  bushes, 
waited.  And  while  I  waited,  staring  out  over  the  wide 
plains,  and  wondering  at  the  strange  pranks  Nature 
allows  her  children  to  play,  I  saw  across  a  coujjle  of  fields 
something  moving  among  a  herd  of  cattle  that  were 
whisking  their  tails  and  rubbing  their  mild  faces  against 
the  wire  fencing.     It  was  Beauchamp — on  all-fours. 

I  did  not  speak  to  him. 
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Things  Seen. 

At  the  Worcester  Festival. 

SiiiE  by  side  lay  the  knight  and  his  lady,  their  hands 
folded  in  prayer  on  their  bosoms.  Time  had  smoothed 
away  the  comers  of  the  painted  marble  tomb  ;  smoothed 
away  their  features,  too,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  the 
placid,  pious  smile.  A  less  gentle  hand  than  Time's  had 
dealt  more  ruthlessly  with  them.  The  dog  against  which 
their  feet  rested  was  headless ;  so  was  the  eagle  which 
served  as  a  pillow.  And  one  of  the  lady's  feet,  emerging 
from  her  stilly  folded  skirt,  was  broken  off. 

The  gaily-dressed,  fashionable  crowd  began  to  pour  into 
the  Cathedral  and  fill  the  seats  that  stretched  lengthwise 
down  the  nave  and  aisles  from  west  to  east.  A  Gothic 
arch  watched  over  the  eternal  slumber  of  the  peaceful 
pair.  But  chairs  and  seats  were  squeezed  in  at  each  end 
of  the  tomb,  and  along  the  sides,  and  soon  hats  gay  with 
flowers  and  feathers  nodded  all  around  them,  so  that  they 
might  have  been  lying  on  a  bed  of  bright  blossoms. 

Horatio  Parker's  "  Horiio  Novissima)"  thundered  and 
triumphed  down  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  voice  of  Albani 
floated  in  and  out  of  the  arches  like  a  golden  bird.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  knight  and  his  lady  listened 
reverently.  Then  the  strains  of  Palestrina's  "  Stabat 
Mater,"  borne  on  the  human  voice,  rose  and  fell  with  a 
pious  wailing.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  my  spirit  flew  back  a 
few  centuries.  I  seemed  to  be  walking  with  the  knight 
and  his  lady  through  dimly-lighted  cloisters,  listening  to 
the  doleful  chanting  of  pale  nuns  and  saints. 

I  opened  my  eyes.  They  still  lay  in  their  stone  slumber, 
their  hands  folded  in  placid  piety.  Hound  about  waved 
the  gaudy  hats.  Someone  had  laid  a  red  silk  parasol, 
trimiued  with  chiilon  and  ribbons,  and  with  a  ripe  tomato 
for  a  handle,  down  beside  the  lady ;  and  on  her  body, 
resting  just  below  the  folded  hands,  was  a  pile  of  music 
books — Spohr's  "Last  Judgment,"  "  Hori\>  Novissiuiic," 
and  a  heavily-bound  volume  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies. 

Assuredly  I  was  back  in  the  nineteenth  century  again. 


Progress. 

I  HAD  strolled  across  into  the  village  churchyard  to 
listen,  for  the  organ  was  giving  out  "Abide  with  Me." 
The  sun  had  set  an  hour  ago,  but  here  and  there  a  broaden- 
ing patch  of  light  spread  from  the  church  windows.  In 
one  of  the  patches  stood  a  figure,  bent  over  a  stick. 

"  I  suppose  wo  ought  to  be  inside  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Ay,"  he  replied.  And  I  saw  that  he  was  very,  very 
old.     His  voice  was  high-pitched,  and  shaky. 

"But  we  are  pretty  near,"  I  argued. 

"Might  as  well  be  ten  mile  away  as  jest  outside,"  he 
said. 

Inside  rough  rustic  voices  caught  up  the  hymn.  Just 
for  something  to  say,  I  asked  if  Mr.  Evershed  were  not 
the  organist ;  for  Mr.  Evershed  is  everything  in  the  village, 
from  overseer  to  general  provider  of  necessaries. 

"  So  they  tell  me,"  he  said.  Then,  peering  round  at  me, 
he  added.     "  I  used  to  play  de  organ  there." 

"  It's  a  nice  organ,"  I  said. 

"  Ab,  't'wam't  a  finger-organ  what  I  played,"  he  said. 
"  Two  bar'ls  it  got.  I'arson  come  one  mamin'  and  said  : 
'  You  got  to  grind  de  organ  at  church,'  he  said.  I  was 
akeered  at  first,  but  I  soon  come  to  it  like.  I  played  de 
organ  twelve  year  and  more." 

"  How  many  tunes  did  it  play  ?  " 

"  There  was  twelve  toons,  six  on  each  bar'l.  And  I  had 
to  hold  up  one  bar'l  with  one  hand  while  I  grind  on  de 
other,  else  it'd  go  slib-slib-slib  like." 

He  illustrated  it — for  a  moment— with  his  two  hands 
and  his  stick  ;  but  ceased  perforce  and  leaned  again  more 
heavily. 


"  What  became  of  that  organ  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Sold  it— up — somewhere — in  de  shires,"  he  piped, 
while  his  head  bobbed  with  exhaustion  from  his  panto- 
mime. "  Four  or  five  pounds  it  fetched.  I'd  have  liked 
to  have  had  it  in  my  room,  jest  to  give  me  a  toon  now  and 
then,  when  I  turned  the  'andle." 

The  hymn  died  down ;  and  silence  fell  upon  the  church- 
yard. 

"Ah,  they  can't  sing  bass  to  them  finger-organs,"  said 
the  old  man,  bowing  over  his  stick.  A  few  moments  of 
silence,  and  then  the  soft  fluster  of  a  congregation  released 
from  prayer. 

"  I  reckon  they've  finished  blowin',"  said  the  old  man. 
And  contempt  squeaked  in  his  voice  as  he  plodded  into  the 
gloom. 


R.   L.  S.  at  Anstruther. 

A  xfEJioRiAL-STONE  was  last  week  inserted  in  the  wall  of 
Cun/ie  House  at  Anstruther,  where  E.  L.  Stevenson  lived 
during  some  of  his  early  engineering  days.  The  stone 
bears  the  following  inscription  : 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  lived  in  this  house  in  the  summer 
of  18()8. 

Not  one  quick  beat  of  your  warm  heart, 
Nor  thought  that  came  to  you  apart, 
Pleasure  nor  pity,  love  nor  pain 
Nor  sorrow,  has  gone  by  in  vain 

From  the  breezy  street  comers  of  Edinburgh,  and  from 
the  high  windows  of  his  father's  house,  the  child  Stevenson 
looked  across  the  Forth,  where  the  ships  were  "  tacking 
for  the  Baltic,"  or  returning  from  the  Indies,  "  laden  with 
parrots  and  tobacco,"  to  Fife  and  its  "little  towns  posted 
along  the  shore  as  thick  as  sedges,  each  with  its  bit  of 
harbour,  its  old  church  or  public  building,  its  flavour  of 
decayed  prosperity  and  decaying  fish." 

And  it  was  to  Fife  that  he  went  with  his  father  on  his 
first  journey  "  in  the  complete  character  of  man,  without 
the  help  of  petticoats,"  hanging  about  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  the  east  wind  humming  in  his  teeth,  and  his 
head  already  full  of  ballads  and  the  romance  of  history, 
whilst  his  father  dealt  severely  with  the  guardians  of  the 
harbour  lights.  Then,  as  afterwards,  Stevenson  loved  to 
turn  back  his  mental  clock  two  hundred  years.  For  him 
Magus  Muir,  over  which  he  drove  with  his  father,  was 
still  a  "  desert  place,  quite  unenclosed;  in  the  midst  the 
primate's  carriage  fleeing  at  the  gallop  ;  the  assassins 
loose-reined  in  pursuit,  Burley  Balfour,  pistol  in  hand, 
among  the  first.  .  .  .  The  figure  that  always  fixed  my 
attention  is  that  of  Hackston,  of  Eathillet,  sitting  in  the 
saddle  with  his  cloak  about  his  mouth,"  and  taking  "  no 
hand  in  the  deed  because  he  had  a  private  spite  against 
the  victim.  .  .  .  It  is  an  old  temptation  with  me  to 
pluck  away  that  cloak  and  see  the  face,  to  open  that  bosom 
and  to  read  the  heart.  With  incomplete  romances  about 
Hackston  the  drawers  of  my  youth  were  lumbered." 

This  was  but  the  first  of  many  such  journeys,  and  five 
years  later  Stevenson,  now  a  lanky  youth,  was  sent  to 
Anstruther  to  glean  engineering  experience  from  the 
building  of  the  breakwater. 

What  I  gleaned  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know ;  but,  indeed, 
I  had  already  my  own  private  determination  to  be  an 
author,  .  .  .  and  in  those  days,  though  I  haunted  the 
breakwater  by  day,  and  even  loved  the  place  for  the  sake 
of  the  sunshine,  the  thtilling  seaside  air,  the  wash  of 
waves  on  the  sea  face,  the  green  glimmer  of  the  divers' 
helmets  far  below,  and  the  musical  clinking  of  the  masons, 
my  one  genuine  preoccupation  lay  elsewhere,  and  my  only 
industry  was  in  the  hours  when  I  was  not  on  duty.  I 
lodged  with  a  certain  Bailie  Brown,  a  carpenter  by  trade  ; 
and  there,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  despatched,  in  a  chamber 
Bcented  with  dry  rose  leaves,  drew  my  chair  to  the  table, 
and  proceeded  to  pour  forth  literature  at  such  a  speed,  and 
with  such  intimations  of  early  death  and  immortalily,  as  I 
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now  look  back  upon  with  wonder.  Then  it  was  that  I 
wrote  fnces  Fideliiim,  a  (.eries  of  dramatic  monologues  in 
verse ;  then  that  I  indited  the  bulk  of  a  Covenanting 
novel — like  so  many  others,  never  finished.  Late  I  sat 
into  the  night,  toiling  (as  I  thought)  under  the  very  dart 
of  death,  toiling  to  leave  a  memory  behind  me.  I  feel 
moved  to  thrust  aside  the  curtain  of  the  years,  to  hail  that 
poor  fevtrish  idiot,  to  bid  him  go  to  bed  and  clap  Voces 
Fiddium  on  the  fire  before  he  goes  ;  so  clear  does  he 
appear  before  me,  titting  there  between  his  candles  in  the 
rose- scented  room  ard  the  late  night;  so  ridiculous  a 
picture  (to  my  elderly  wisdom)  does  the  fool  present ! 

Bailie  Brown's  (or  Cunzie  House)  was,  unfortunately* 
not  one  of  the  old  red-tiled  dwellings  which  line  the  shore' 
looking  on  the  brown-sailed  herring-boats  coming  in  and  out> 
and  the  white  gulls  circling  round  them,  but  a  middle-aged 
house,  standing  rather  listlessly  with  its  shoulder  to  the 
high  road  that  passes  on  to  Crail,  and  with  no  view  of  the 
sea  and  not  much  of  anything  else  from  its  windows.  The 
Random  3Iei)iories,  from  which  we  quote  above,  are  supple- 
mented now  by  two  or  three  vivid,  boyish  letters  from 
Anstruther,  which  open  the  selection  from  his  correspond- 
ence that  has  lit  up  each  number  of  Scrihner,  month  by 
month,  since  January.  We  meet  again  in  these  letters  the 
rose-leaves  and  the  pier-foot,  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  "a  motherly  lot,"  and  of  the  household  economy  ; 
hear  of  a  ride,  a  bathe,  an  evening  with  a  strolling  band 
of  players  in  the  town-hall,  a  visit  to  a  psalmody  class, 
where  "  one  of  the  girls  has  a  glorious  voice,"  until  at  last, 
with  a  cold  in  his  head  and  very  homesick,  he  writes  to  his 
mother  craving  to  be  advised  "  to  cut  the  business  and  come 
right  slick  out  to  Swanston." 

Here,  then,  in  Anstruther,  during  these  summer  days,  the 
two  branches  of  Stevenson's  education  were  being  carried 
on  side  by  side — the  education  of  an  engineer,  which  was 
to  have  no  result,  save  that  to  such  as  R.  L.  S.  each  piece  of 
acquired  knowledge  is  another  key  placed  in  his  hand 
wherewith  to  unlock  fresh  doors  in  the  kingdom  of  romance, 
and  that  other  education,  chiefly  self-given,  which  was  to 
make  of  him! — 

A  priest  to  us  all 
Of  the  wtinder  and  bloom  of  the  world, 

an  apostle  cf  courage  and  of  joy. 

lu  my  view  [he  says  in  a  recently  i^ublished  letter]  ( ne 
dank,  dispirited  word  is  harmful,  a  ciime  of  lese-lmmaiiite, 
a  piece  of  acquired  evil ;  every  gay,  every  bright  word  or 
picture,  like  every  pleasant  air  of  music,  is  a  piece  of 
pleasure  set  afloat.  The  reader  catches  it  and,  it  he  be 
heallhy,  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing  ;  and  it  is  the  business 
of  art  fo  to  send  him  as  often  as  possible. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

A  OBEAT  deal  of  curiosity  has  been  expressed  as  to  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  by  the 
Dreyfus  trial  on  the  days  that  he  sat  it  out  at  Rennes.  In 
the  Park  on  Sunday  afternoon  one  of  the  speakers  said  he 
would  give  a  penny  for  Lord  Russell's  thoughts  about  the 
court-martial,  whereupon  a  second  citizen  cried  out  that 
"fie  could  see  through  the  generals."  Of  this  particular 
trial  Lord  Russell,  a  guest  for  the  occasion,  would  pro- 
bably prefer  to  say  little ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
little  would  be  hardly  distinguishable  amid  the  far  more 
emphatic  e-xpressions  of  opinion  pronounced  generally  by 
the  English  public  and  in  the  English  Press.  Lord 
Russell  did  not  think  the  French  procedure  precisely  the 
travesty  of  justice  it  was  frequently  represented  to  be; 
and,  while  far  from  pronouncing  a  verdict  of  "  guilty,"  he 
yet  thought  there  were  unravelled  clues  and  unexplained 
suspiciousnesses  enough  to  explain  why  Frenchmen,  swayed 
in  their  judgment  by  popular  passions,  might  hesitate  to 
pronounce  innocence.  One  thing  appeared  <|uite  clear 
to  the  great  English  lawyer — that  a  court-martial  is  far 


less  satisfactory  for  a  soldier  so  accused  than  would  be  the 
secular  tribunal  of  the  country,  presided  over  by  a  civilian 
judge.  That  hint  is  one  which  must  henceforih  be  borne 
in  mind  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France. 


Among  the  most  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his  brief  com- 
mand at  Cape  Town,  Sir  William  Butler  ranks  his 
meeting  with  Mr.  Schreiner  and  with  Olive  Schreiner. 
Under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  the  acquaintanceship 
was  mutually  agreeable ;  and  Olive  Schreiner,  in  her 
new  manifesto,  refers  to  the  "line  of  groat  Englishmen, 
from  the  days  of  General  Dundas  and  Sir  George  Grey  to 
those  of  Sir  William  Butler,"  who  have  treated  the  Boer 
from  the  standpoint  of  "broad  humanity."  As  to  that, 
the  compliment  to  Sir  William  Butler,  who  is  proud  of 
nothing  if  not  of  being  an  Irishman,  may  be  just  a  little 
impaired  by  that  lack  in  our  language  of  a  word  of 
common  denomination  for  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman, 
and  a  Scotsman. 


The  illness  of  Mr.  John  Aird,  M.P.,  has  given  all  his 
friends  a  fright.  There  is  now  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
straw  which  during  the  past  fortnight  lias  littered  the 
Bayswater-road  in  front  of  the  large  corner  house  in  Hyde 
Park-terrace;  and  Mr.  Aird  himself,  instead  of  hospital 
nurses,  takes  daily  drives  in  the  Park,  now  empty  of 
almost  everybody  except  the  invalids  kept  in  town,  or  the 
friends  who  have  stayed  to  nurse  them,  and  whose 
meetings  become  almost  comic  in  their  daily  recurrence. 
Mr.  Aird  dates  his  illness  from  his  visit  not  long  ago  to 
Egypt,  where  he  has  an  interest  in  the^  new  irrigation 
works  on  the  Nile. 


Mr.  Richard  Wiiiteino,  who  has  lived  in  Paris,  and 
has  an  intimate  understanding  of  French  moods,  is 
expressing  himself  on  the  Dreyfus  case  in  the  new  and 
revised  edition  of  T/ie  Island,  a  brilliant  novel  wliich 
somehow  missed  making  the  success  reserved  to  JVo.  5, 
John  Street. 


There  were  rather  delicate  situations  connected  with  the 
visit  of  the  three  hundred  French  savants  to  Dover.  At 
the  Castle,  for  instance,  the  dungeons  which  derive  their 
chief  interest  from  their  occupation  by  French  prisoners 
had  to  go  undescribed.  It  happened  that  very  few  of  the 
guests  had  ever  seen  the  English  coast  from  France  ;  so 
that  they  were  all  the  more  delighted  when  they  saw 
France  quite  plainly  from  Dover.  The  friendly  sense  of 
neighbourliness  suggested  by  the  proximity  of  the  two 
shores  was  kept  somewhat  in  check  by  the  sight  of  the 
immense  military  precautions  taken  against  invasion  from 
possible  foes  so  close  at  hand. 


The  visits  of  the  Queen  to  the  West  of  England  have 
been  very  few,  apart  from  the  circumstance  of  her  residence 
at  Sidmouth  in  her  early  }oars.  Probably  to  make  up  for 
this  accidental  neglect,  rather  than  for  any  special  import- 
ance of  the  occasion,  the  Queen  will  pay  a  visit  to  Bristol 
in  November  to  open  a  hospital  of  moderate  dimensions. 
Her  visit  puts  an  end  to  at  least  one  local  legend — that 
has  assigned  to  Her  Majesty  an  undying  aversion  for 
Bristol  because,  at  the  time  of  her  we<lding,  some  wag  of 
the  city  hung  out  festoons,  not  of  flowers,  but  of  German 
sausages. 


Mr.  John  Morlev,  who  is  deep  in  the  interminable 
papers  and  letters  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  special  assistance  in  the  task  of  arranging  docu- 
ments for  the  memoir.  A  young  journalist,  from  the  staff 
of  a  London  weekly  paper,  has  consequently  been  sum- 
moned to  Hawarden  to  give  to  Mr.  Morley  the  help  he 
requires. 
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Correspondence. 

Gary's  Translation  of  Dante. 

Sir, — The  difficiJty  of  translating  the  Divine  Comedy  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  metre  as  in  a  certain  consequence  of  that 
metre.  The  use  of  the  complex  Urza  rima  imposed  on  Dante 
a  terse  and  pregnant  sentence-structure,  sufficiently  har- 
monious with  his  stem  genius.  It  is  these  short  sentences 
which  render  the  choice  of  a  metre  for  translation  so  per- 
plexing. The  terza  rima  simply  will  not  do  in  English. 
The  natural  course  in  such  a  case  is  to  throw  over  the 
original  metre,  and  adopt  some  form  of  the  verse  nationally 
consecrated  to  epic  poetry.  So  Cary  thought,  and  used 
Miltonic  blank  verse.  Now,  obviously  Miltonic  blank 
verse  is  a  very  big  coat,  which  fits  ill  on  a  very  little  man. 
Nevertheless,  for  an  undeniably  small  man  Cary  really  did 
not  do  so  badly,  and  might  have  done  yet  better  but  for 
the  inherent  obstacles  of  his  author. 

He  failed  to  realise  that  Miltonic  blank  verse,  like 
terza  rima,  demands  a  certain  type  of  sentence-structure, 
unfortunately,  the  very  opposite  type— a  sentence  structure 
ample,  intricate,  revolving  to  ite  close  through  many 
members.  But  how  is  such  a  necessity  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  curt,  sententious,  pregnant  structure  imposed  on 
Dante  by  terza  rima,  and  exactly  conformable  with  his 
genius  ?  It  is  irreconcilable,  and  Cary  did  not  grasp  the 
point ;  consequently  the  brusque  Dantean  sentences  are 
for  ever  clashing  with  the  metre.  Where  the  metrical 
character  prepares  us  to  anticipate  a  full  and  swelling 
procession  of  sound  the  sentence  structure  jerks  us  up 
abruptly.  The  result  is  like  a  man  of  deliberate  stride 
walking  among  stones,  over  which  he  is  perpetually 
stumbling  with  ungainly  effect,  for  which  he  is  not  himself 
responsible,  except  that  he  should  have  chosen  another 
walking  ground  or  acquired  another  walk. 

But  what  metre,  then,  shall  we  choose  ?  Ah,  there  is  the 
difficulty !  It  must  be  a  metre  which  lends  itself  to  this 
disconcerting  brevity  of  the  Dantean  sentence,  which  is 
indigenous,  and  which  is  lofty — "of  such  high  matter 
does  it  entertain."  No  "naturalised"  metre  will  avail. 
Rhyming  heroics  are  too  contracted,  too  monotonous  for 
a  poem  of  such  length  ;  nor  can  the  greatest  master  of 
metre  keep  them  on  the  grand  plane  for  more  than  a  brief 
while,  and  by  a  totir  de  force.  Solve  this  question  and  you 
have  won  half  the  battle.  But  so  far  translators  have 
proved  only  the  difficulty  of  solving  it :  they  have  tried 
the  impossible  terta  rima ;  they  have  tried  to  substitute  for 
it  unrhymed  triplets,  flat  as  stale  soda-water — in  fact, 
no  metre ;  and  all  have  failed.  Those  curt  Dantean 
sentencres  are  only  natural  in  a  measure  like  terza  rima, 
knotted  up  by  its  complex  rhyme  form.  Find  a  like 
English  measure  which  is  at  the  same  time  elevated,  or 
else  fall  back  on  some  adaptable  variety  of  blank  verse — 
quite  un-Miltonic.  That  is  the  way  of  Mr.  Symonds  in  the 
occasional  passages  he  rendered  with  no  inconsiderable 
success,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  solution.  But  its  achieve- 
ment demands  at  least  a  quasi-poet ;  and  even  quasi-poets 
will  seldom  blunt  their  teeth  on  a  solid'  epic ;  it  is  usually 
writers  incapable  of  original  work  who  seek  fame  in  this 
way  ;  and  they  are  the  very  men  from  whom  we  can  hope 
but  a  partial  success.  Nor  is  the  exception  of  Longfellow 
one  pour  encourager  let  autre). — I  am,  &c., 

September  16,  1899.  Francis  Thompson. 


Gary's  Dante.  If  no  poet  was  ever  liable  to  lose  more  in 
translatii^n,  none  was  ever  so  carefuUj'  translated ;  and  I 
hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  rigid  fidelity  or 
the  sweet  and  solemn  harmony  of  Gary's  verso.  ...  It  is 
true  that  the  conciseness  and  the  rivulet-like  melody  of 
Dante  must  continually  be  lost ;  but  it  I  could  only  read 
English,  and  had  to  choose,  for  a  library  narrowed  by 
poverty,  between  Gary's  Dante  and  our  own  original 
Milton,  I  should  choose  Cary  without  an  instant's 
pause." — {The  Stone/i  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.,  p.  262,  new 
edition.) 

Fortified  by  the  opinion  of  the  most  considerable  man  of 
letters  living,  I  do  not  mean  to  give  up  Gary  just  yet. — 
I  am,  &c.,  Vernon  Rendall. 

Gower-street,  W.C. :  September  18,  1899. 


Farciminosum  Eruditio. 

Sir, — We  may  reasonably  assume  that  the  public 
schools,  too,  represent  those  corporate  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  human  sausages — if  it  be  permissible  to 
deploy  into  the  same  line  of  indefinite  definition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  otherwise  than  defer  to  the 
author  of  "  Farciminosum  Eruditio  "  ;  but  there  is  a  shaft 
which  draws  relucant — not  mutinous — ink. 

By  the  written  law  I  am  condemned  as  "  crammed,"  for 
I  have  sat  for  the  iniquitous  examination,  and  certainly 
cannot  claim  to  be  " steeped"  in  any  single  Latin  author. 

What  are  the  classics,  then,  for  those  who  tread  such 
paths  ? 

"...  They  do  not  convey  high  thought  or  a  large 
experience  of  men  and  things ;  they  are  not,  as  they  were, 
'  litteraj  hunianiores,  studia  humanitatis  et  litterarum.' 
Their  humanity  is  not  perceived,  their  literature  is  not 
caught." 

To  declare  that  there  may  be  sometimes  an  inner 
sanctuary,  jealously  guarded,  where  high  thought  strives 
to  enter  in,  would  be  deemed  facetious  or  sentimental  in 
the  public  school  boy. 

To  suggest,  however  respectfully,  that  a  large  experi- 
ence of  men  and  things,  without  extensive  intercourse  with 
both,  is  impossible,  would,  I  feel,  be  presumptuous.  But  it 
is  hard  to  be  told  that  you  have  missed  the  humanity  and 
the  literature  in  their  indivisible  connexion  when  the 
drudgery  is  past.  There  inevitably  remains  a  sense  that 
the  eye  has  gained  some  idea  of  proportion,  that  the  ear 
has  caught  the  sermon  behind  the  word.  "  Sed  vanitas 
vanitatum.  .  .  ." 

If  we  lived  in  "the  spacious  days  of  a  Johnson — but  the 
"  twin  monsters  "  will  not  suffer. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  are  those  who  live  in  the 
actual  belief  that  the  classics,  despite  the  solemn  iteration 
that  they  are  "  hammered  and  crammed,"  are  yet,  through 
their  very  essence,  an  appreciable  force  in  the  making  of 
liberal-mindedness,  if  not  of  irreproachable  scholarship. — 
I  am,  &c.,  "Public  Scuool." 

The  Forbury:  September  16,  1899. 


Sir, — The  depreciation  of  old  translations  proceeds 
apace.  I  am  glad  your  reviewer  does  not  wholly  give  in 
to  Mr.  Kettle.  May  I  venture  to  quote  a  verdict  of  some 
weight  on  the  subject? 

"  It  is  generally  better  to  read  ten  lines  of  any  poet  in 
the  original,  however  painfully,  than  ten  cantos  of  a 
translation.     But  an  exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of 


Another  Knapsack  Library. 

Sib, — The  following  books,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "Songs  and  Lyrics"  and  the  "Temple  Classics,"  in 
paper  covers,  would  take  up  little  space  and  lend  them- 
selves to  that  desultory  reading  which  is  perhaps  most 
suited  for  a  holiday : 

Any  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  National  Library 

Edition.     3d. 
Beligio   Medici  in  the  same  edition  or  in    the    Temple 

Classics  Edition. 
Macmillan's  two  volumes  of  Tennyson's  poems.     6d. 
Wordsworth's  Sonnets.     Temple  Classics. 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia.     Temple  Classic?. 
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A  volume  (any  volume)   of   Boswell's   Johuson.     Temple 

Classics. 
Bacon's  Essays.     National  Library. 
The  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics.     Second  Series. 

—I  am,  &c.,  T. 

September  12,  1899. 


An  Orthographic  Peccadillo. 

Sib, — I  do  not  wish,  to  pose  aa  an  authority  on  either 
English  or  Spanish,  but  I  think  your  correspondents  might 
turn  their  attention  to  the  headline  "  PeccadillOES."  This 
plural  appears  to  be  neither  correct  nor  euphonious.  Aa 
most  of  your  correspondents  have  written  incognitoi?«  {sic), 
I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, — Yours  truly, 

"PiFFEBI    DI   MONTAGXA,"    &C. 

8eptej.ber  13,  1899. 


"  David  Harum." 

SiE, — We  observe  with  pleasure  the  article  on  David 
Ifaium  in  the  current  issue  of  your  journal.  It  is  not  our 
business  t)  make  any  comment  on  the  criticism,  but  we 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  point  which  is  evidently 
ui  known  to  the  writer,  and  that  is,  that  the  book  has  been 
s«  lling  in  very  considerable  quantities  for  some  weeks  past. 
Although  it  has  taken  some  time  to  catch  the  notice  of  the 
I'ritiah  public,  it  has  undoubtedly  now  caught  on,  and  is 
selling  to  the  extent  of  some  five  hundred  copies  per  week. 

When  the  book  was  submitted  to  us  by  the  American 
publishers,  our  reader  reported  favourably  upon  it.  We 
offered  to  buy  a  small  edition,  which  they  accepted,  not 
having  apparently  greater  faith  than  ourselves  in  the 
likelihood  of  a  distinctly  American  book  having  a  large 
sale  here.  It  took  us  some  months  to  sell  these  copies, 
but  now  we  are  unable  to  get  them  over  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  demand. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  critics  have  not  reviewed  it  iu  the 
eulogistic  manner  of  the  writer  of  your  article.  It  has,  as 
a  rule,  only  received  that  faint  praise  which  does  more 
harm  to  a  book  than  a  bad  notice. 

We  trust  your  influential  journal  wiU  be  the  means  of 
making  the  book  still  more  popular. — We  are,  &c., 

September  18,  1899.  C.  Arthuk  Pearson,  Ltd. 


The  British  Museum  and  Books. 

SiK, — It  may  seem  about  time  that  the  British  Museum 
were  now  reorganised  as  a  National  Library,  and  nothing 
more.  The  vast  increase  in  literature  of  all  kinds,  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  periodicals  and  journalistic 
prints,  demands  increased  space  ;  moreover,  the  books  are 
crowded  together  in  an  unseemly  manner,  ingenuity  having 
been  exercised  to  economise  space,  to  the  humiliation  of 
human  intellect  and  genius.  Let  us  have  expansion,  so 
that  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  walk  round  the  galleries  and 
inspect  the  contents  (with  a  ticket  of  admission),  instead 
of  a  mass  of  indiscriminate  shelving  !  Let  some  access  be 
given  to  the  general  public,  so  that  they  may  see  books  as 
they  now  see  minerals.  The  system  now  adopted  in  the 
King's  and  Grenville  Libraries  might  then  extend  along 
the  whole  ground  floor.  Manuscripts,  prints,  engravings, 
maps,  all  claim  attention,  and  might  be  made  far  more 
accessible. 

Then,  as  to  the  "  show  "  section — well,  the  animals  have 
gone  ;  much  might  be  distributed  among  the  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Offices  ;  send  minerals  to  the  Geological  Museum 
in  Jermyn-street,  gems  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
It  is  stated  that  the  ethnological  collections  need  more 
room,  and  a  home  is  suggested  for  them  also  at  Ken- 
sington. 

It  is  certain  that  some  radical  change  is  necessary,  and 
the  boast  of  a  real  national  library  all  to  itself  is  worth 
some  effort. — I  am,  &c.,  An  Amateur  Author. 

September  16,  1899. 


"And  Which." 

Sir, — In  a  paragraph  in  the  Academy  of  June  24, 
on  the  subject  of  a  letter  from  Queen  Victoria  to 
Napoleon  III.,  Her  Majesty  is  spoken  of  "  as  a  gram- 
marian who  cannot  quite  realise  tho  superfluity  of  the 
'and'  before  a  relative  which  is  nob  a  reiterated  one"  ; 
and  the  following  passage  from  the  letter  is  quoted  :  "We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  a?id  wliich  I  am 
afraid  will  be  followed  by  others." 

WiU  you  allow  me,  with  reference  to  this  alleged 
"superfluity,"  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a 
query  on  the  subject  propounded  in  I^otes  and  Queries  of 
February  18  last,  and  to  which  no  reply  has  so  far 
been  forthcoming.  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  first  objector 
to  the  construction  will  be  found  to  have  been  some  ono 
whose  knowledge  of  English  grammar  was  derived  from 
school  manuals  rather  than  from  acquaintance  with  the 
English  classics. — I  am,  &c.,  C.  J.  Irving. 

"  And  whicu." — When  did  the  use  of  "  and  which  "  in 
a  clause  where  no  previous  "  which  "  is  found  first  begin 
to  be  proscribed  ?  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of 
the  usage,  including  some  that  have  "  and  that "  in  place 
of  "  and  which  "  : 

Wycliffe  and  Purvey,  1  Peter  i.  4. — "Into  eritage  un- 
corruptible and  undefoulid,  and  that  schal  not  fade." 

Authorized  Version. — "To  an  inheritance  incorruptible 
and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 

6ir  Thomas  More,  Utopia,  ii.  6.  —  "Usque  adeo  ut 
plumbeus  quispiam,  et  ciii  nou  plus  ingenii  sit  quam 
stipiti." 

Ralph  Robynson's  translation. — "In  so  mucho  that  a 
lumpyshe  blokehedded  churle,  and  whyche  bathe  no  more 
wytte  than  an  asse  .  .  ." 

Sir  Thomas  Noith,  I'ltdarch:  Julius  Ccesar. — "An  army 
invincible  and  which  they  could  not  possibly  with-stand," 

Dryden,  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy. — "  We  have  many 
plays  of  ours  as  regular  as  any  of  theirs,  and  which  besides 
have  ..." 

Dr.  Johnson,  Life  of  Addison. — "Two  books  jet  celebrated 
in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and  which,  if  they  are  now 
less  read,  are  neglected  only  because  .  .  ." 

De  Quincey,  Life  of  Bentley. — "Of  feuds  so  deadly,  so 
enduring,  and  which  continue  to  interest  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  .  .  ." 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  "Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough." 
— "  A  danger  in  its  ultimate  results  scarcely  less  disastrous 
than  pestilence  and  famine,  and  which  now  engages  your 
Excellency's  anxious  attention,  distracts  Ireland." 

The  following  translation  (Paul  Stapfer)  of  a  familiar 
passage  iu  "Macbeth"  seems  to  show  that  the  usage  is 
legitimate  in  French : 

' '  C'est  une  histoire  dite  par  un  idiot,  pleine  de  fracas  et 
de  furie,  et  qui  ue  signifie  rien."  C.  J.  I. 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

New  Series — No.   i. 

We  offer  this  week  a  prize  of  a  guinea  for  the  best  poem  of  twenty- 
fonr  lines  anticipating  the  joys  of  winter. 

Bulbs. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  September  26.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  second  column  of  p.  :i20  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending'  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 
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(The  Macmillan  Co.) 

Logan  (J.),  Mclan'i- Costumes  of  the  Clans  of  Scotland    (Bryce)  net    C/(i 

Jones  (S.),  The  Actor  and  His  Art  (Downiey)    3/li 

Taylonr  (V.),  Stories  from  Wagner (Digby,  Long  4  Co.)    3/6 

Pocket  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  o/tlte  World .(Bacon) 

%*  Netc  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Announcements. 

A  NEW  novel  from  the  jjeu  of  the  author  of  T/ie  Choir 
Jnviaihle  is  likely  to  secure  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen  challenges  curiosity  at  the  outset  through 
the  choice  of  the  uncommon  title,  The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  following  passage  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  V."  : 

And  you,  good  yeomen, 

Whose  limDs  were  made  in  Eugland,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding. 

The  book  will  be  published  daring  the  autumn  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  are  publishing,  simultaneously 
here  and  in  America,  The  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
which  has  been  so  long  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  new  novel,  Via  Crttcis :  a 
Bomance  of  the  Second  Crusade,  now  running  its  course  through 
the  pages  of  the  Century,  will  be  published  very  shortly  in 
volume  form  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Messrs.  Seeley  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready  for  publication 
The  Story-Boohs  of  Little  Oidding,  edited  by  Miss  E.  Cruwys 
Sharland.  The  book  will  consist  of  religious  dialogues,  held  in 
the  great  room  at  Little  Oidding,  and  now  published  for  the 
first  time  from  the  original  M.S.  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.  The  book 
will  contain  a  memoir  of  the  Ferrar  family  and  an  account  of 
the  story-books,  also  several  intcrostiog  portraits  and  illus- 
trations. 


Miss  C.  A.  Huttom's  long-expected  monograph  on  Greek 
Ttrra-cottus  wUl  bo  published  by  Messrs.  Seeley  in  October. 
The  book  will  contain  a  preface  by  Dr.  A.  ,S.  Murray,  Keeper 
of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum,  uuder  whom,  and  at  the  British  School  of 
Archajology  at  Athens,  Miss  Hutton  has  for  many  years  made 
a  special  study  of  this  fascinating  subject.  The  monograph 
will  give  an  account  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  statuettes 
and  the  methods  of  manufacture,  and  also  chapters  on  the 
genre  statuettes,  which  throw  much  light  on  the  social  life  of 
Ancient  Greece.  Of  the  numerous  examples  illustrated  seven- 
teen will  be  printed  in  colour. 

Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Ltd.,  will  publish  shortly  a 
Uiitory  of  Association  Football,  by  N.  L.  Jackson.  This  book, 
which  will  comprise  nearly  -100  pages  of  text,  with  twenty  full- 
page  illustrations,  will  be  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  winter 
game. 

Miss  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler,  who  is  known  as  the 
author  of  two  representations  of  child  life,  has  written  a  novel 
entitled  A  Corner  of  the  West,  the  scene  being  laid  in  Devon- 
shire. Miss  Fowler  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and 
sister  to  Miss  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler,  the  author  of  A 
Double  Thread. 

In  Life  and  Books  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  published  on  Sept.  18 
a  group  of  essays  by  F.  F.  Leighton.  They  deal  with 
such  diverse  subjects  as  the  Nude  in  Modern  Ait,  Originality, 
Men's  Women  and  Women's  Women,  &c.  In  the  essays 
certain  forms  of  art  and  literature  are  examined  for  the 
expression  they  give  to  ever-chaogiog  social  ideals.  In  one  the 
visualising  faculty,  or  power  of  inward  vision,  is  used  as  a  test 
of  the  poet's  or  painter's  genius.  In  another  a  comparison  is 
made  between  the  different  standards  of  womanhood  as  shown 
by  masculine  and  feminine  novelists  in  the  characters  of 
heroines.  Besides  these  essays  there  is  a  short  study  of  Niccolo 
Machiavelli's  Discorsi,  and  his  position  as  the  first  practical 
writer  on  politics  is  discussed.  In  "  A  Literary  Reformer"  an 
attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  work  of  Ephraim  Gothold 
Lessing  in  German  literature. 

Mr.  Macqueen  will  publish  immediately  Personal  Recollections 
of  A  hraham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War,  by  James  R.  Gilmore 
("  Edmund  Kirke  "),  author  of  The  Life  of  James  Garfield,  &c., 
&c.  Mr.  Gilmore  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,  and 
was  one  cf  the  so-called  "Peace  Commissioners"  sent  by 
Lincoln  to  Jefferson  Davis. 

Mr.  John  Long  has  in  preparation  for  the  autumn  a  new 
work  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  entitled  The 
House  of  Commons.  Among  other  features  the  book  presents 
the  following :  The  House  of  Commons  as  a  Club ;  The  Pre- 
cincts and  the  Buildings ;  Life  in  Parliament ;  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  House ;  Leading  Figures  in  Parliament ;  The 
Irish  Nationalist  Party ;  The  Lords  as  Seen  by  the  Commons. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  a  copy 
of  the  new  Canadian  volume  of  poems  by  Miss  Machar,  The 
True  North.  It  was  presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  a  former  Governor  of  Ctinada. 

Messrs.  Johnson  &  Greig,  publishers,  Lerwick,  have  at 
present  in  the  press  an  important  work  on  Shetland  Folk-Lore, 
by  John  Mr.  Spence,  F.E.I. 8.  For  more  than  forty  years  the 
author  has  been  gathering  from  the  lips  of  the  old  folk  the 
sayings  and  superstitions  handed  down  to  them,  and  the  work 
is  the  outcome  of  his  gleanings  in  that  field. 

The  thirteenth  volume  of  Book  Prices  Current  will  be  pub- 
lished almost  immediately.  The  editor  furnishes  an  introduc- 
tion, in  which  he  records  the  characteristics  of  the  sales  of 
1899,  and  furnishes  a  forecast  of  the  tastes  of  collectors  and 
of  the  prices  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Gordon  Phillips,  who  is  already  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  number  of  Scottish  romances  {James  Mac.pherson. 
&c.),  will  issue  shortly  with  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  a  story  entitled 
Tlie  Laird's  Wooing.  It  may  be  described  as  a  romantic 
chapter  in  Scottish  history.  The  subject  is  the  courtship  of  the 
maiden  of  low  degree  by  the  proud  feudal  baron. 


*#*  Special  cloth  cases  for  hinding  the  half-yearly  voluiim 
of  the  Academy  can  be  supplied  for  \g.  each.  The  price  of  the 
hound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9d.  Communications'  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery-lane. 


2i  September,  1899. 
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JOHN    LANE'S    LIST. 


Jast  Oat. 

A  NEW  ROMANCE  BY  JOHN  BUCHAN, 

Author  of  "  John  Bnrnet  of  Barns,"  &o.,  called 

A   LOST   LADY   of  OLD   YEARS.     6s, 


NEW  VOLUME  OP  THE  BODLEY  ANrH0L0aXE5. 

FLORILEGIUM  LATINUM.    Translations 

into  Latin  Verse  (pre- Victorian  Poets).  Edited  by  Rev. 
F.  ST.  JOHN  TH4CKERAY  and  Rev.  E.  D.  STONE. 
7b.  6d.  net. 


RECENTLY    PUBLISH  ED. 

THE    REFORMATION    in    ENGLAND: 

Essays  on  Subjects  Connected  with  it.  By  S.  R.  MAIT- 
LAND.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  A.  W.  HUTXOS. 
6s.  net. 

FUGITIVES.     Poems  by  Winifred  Lucas, 

Author  of 'Units."    3a.Cd.net. 


THE   POETICAL   WORKS    of   ROBERT 

STEPHEN  HAWKER,  of  HOUWENSTOW.    With  Portrait. 
7s.  6d.  net.  __^ 

MORE  by  MAX  BEERBOHM.     Uniform 

with  '•  The  Works  of  Max  Beerbohm."     Is.  6d.  ne';. 


SHAKESPEARE'S   SONNETS.     With  14 

Illustrations  by  Henry  Ospovat.     Square  16mo,  bound  in  art 
linen,  3s.  6d.  net. 


NEW    FICTION. 
THE  MAN'S  CAUSE.    A  Novel.    By  Ella 

NAPIER  LEFROY.    Gs.  [Jmt  <mt. 


HEART'S  DESIRE.     By  Vanda  Wathen- 

BARTLETT.    Oj. 

"  The  dialogue  is  exceUent.......Thi8  is  a  clever  and  oriG^inal  story." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

BOTH  GREAT  and  SMALL.    By  A.  E  J. 

LEGGE,  Author  of  "  Mutineers."     63. 

"A  uracefnl  and  natnial  picture  of  the  life  of  reflued  people it  ahould 

be  enjoyad  by  everyone  who  takes  it  Uf)."—Scol»man. 

THE  MANDATE.  By  T.  Baron  Russell.  6s. 

*"  The  MjiTirtate '  thoroughly  dcservcw  to  l>e  i)lace'l  amung  the  good  nuvels 
that  have  been  published  during  the  last  twelve  montha."— Liter  a  ri/  World, 

DEFENDER  of  the  FAITH.  An  Historical 

Romance.    By  FRANK  MATHEW.     «s. 

*'  It  baa  no  lack  of  movemcut,  incidciit,  and  excitement." — Spectator* 


MR.  PASSINGHAM.     By  Thomas  Cobb. 

:l8.  6<i. 

"  It  is  a  real  refreshment  to  come  acroHs  anything  eo  deft  aud  tUinty  bh  Mr, 
Cobb's  '  Mr.  Pna^inghauj.'  '^—Westminster  Gazette. 


TWO    IN    CAPTIVITY. 

BROWN. 


By   Vinceiit 


"  An  ably  imagined  and  delicately  wronKht-aut  story."— i(i:o<»niaB. 


BEff  VOLUME  of  the  "DICTIONiRY  of  NATIONAL  BIOGRiPHI." 

On   SEPrEMBCR    2B. 

Royal  8vo,  1.j3.  ii3t,  in  cloth;  or  ia  halt'-morocc),  marbled  odj?a3,  30d.  net. 

Volume  LX.  (WATSON— WHEWELL)  op  the 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 

Edited  by  SIDNEY    LEE. 

Among  the  Articles  includad  in  this  Volume  are  the  following : — 

JAMES    WATT,    the    Bnzlnesr.     By  Sir  Febdeeick   Bramwbll,  Bart., 

I'.Il.S.,  D.C.L. 
ISAAC  WATTS,  the  Hyinn>writer.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  Lsiau-BaKifirr. 
JOHN  WEBSTER,  the  Dramatist.    By  Sidjex  Lee. 
J03IA4  WEOaWOOD,  the  Potter.    By  Profesior  A.  H.  UiitiKca,  F.R.S. 

ARTHUR  WELUEiLEY,  Dj!«e  ol  Welllneto-i.     By  Colouol  E.  M.  Ltoro, 
RE. 

HB.NRY    RICHARD    CHARLES   WELLE  4LEV,    lirjt  E»rl  Cowley,  the 

Iliplomitisc.    By  LdfiI  Edmo.nd  Firza.vuaici:,  .M.P. 
RICHARD     COLLEY     WELLE3LEY,      flarquls      Wellesley.       By    Sir 

Ai.i:\^KDEii  Aruutiindt,  K.C.S  I. 
SIR  THOIAS   SPE.NCER    WELLS,    the    Surteon.     By  D'Aacr  Poitee, 

F.lt.CS. 

PAUL  and  PETER  WENTWORTH.  Parllamsitarv  Lsiderj  under  Eliza- 
beth.   By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  t'uiELEs  W.  Uilke,  Bart.,  M  1'. 
THO.IAS  WENT  WORTH,  Eirl  of  Strafiord.    By  Dr.  S.  R.  G.iedikeb. 
WILLIAn  CHARLES  WENTWORTH.  the  Chief  Pou.ider  of  the  Syste.n 

o(  Colonial  SeU-^jvernmoat.    By  l'AT'm:rr  M.vktin. 

JOHN  WESLEY,  the  riethaditt  Leider.    By  the  B37.  Albsinosu  (Joedon. 
BENJAniN    WEST,    Presldeit    of    the    RDyal    AcideJiy.     By    Ujsmo 

Mo.VtilOlSE. 

ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY.    By  J.  M.  Eigg. 

SIR  CHARLES  WHEATSTONE,  the  Adapter  ol  the  Electric  Telegraph. 

By  Prolusjor  Silv.vnoh  Tiiomi-son,  F.R.S. 
DR.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  Master  of  Trinity.    By  Lasr-u  StEPjiEif. 

***  Volume  /.  was  punished  in  Jari'ifiry,  18S5,  and  a  further  Volume  will  be 
issued  Quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  Work,  which  will  be 
effected  within  a  yeirfrom  thi  present  time. 


NEW  NOVEL  by  tha  AUTHOR  of  "THE  PRIDE  of  LIFE." 

I'CTBLISHED  TO-DAY.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE    HEIRESS    OF    THE     SEASON. 

By  Sir  WM.  MAGNA.Y,  Bart., 

Author  of  "  The  Full  of  a  Star,"  "  The  Pride  of  Life,"  &c. 


London. :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
A    CHARMINQ    GIFT    BOOK! 

Ca,,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  in  ihe  TIME  of  the  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

London:  Siupkiit,  Mjlbshall  k  Co.     Llangollen:  Daulhtoton  &  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  EALPH  DAELINGTON,  F.E.G.S. 

Maps  by  BAETHOLOMEW. 

Fcap.  8vo.  ONE  SHILLING  BACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  Of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from 

Ilis  Excellency  B.  J.  PHELPS,  lato  American  Minister;  Profess-or 
JOHN  RU.SKI»J,  LL.D. ;  R0BI5UT  BROWNING;  A.  W.  KINKLAKE; 
and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE   WYE  VALLEY. 

BOSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SDPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,  BANGOR,    BETTWSYCOED,  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLLHBLL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDBINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


is. 


JOHN   LAXE,  Tiie  Bodlty  Head,  Londtn  ;  and  New  York, 


-THE    HOTELS   of    the   WORLD. 

leading  Hoiels  tlirouj<hout  the  world. 


A  Handbook  to  the 


"What  would  Dot  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  ^ivc  for  such  a 
fcuido-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  tho  usual  scope  ot 
such  volumes  !  " — The  Times. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  i9,^\xQ<i** —Liverpool  Daily  Post, 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  5h.— 80  IlUistraLions,  1i  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Ind^x  of  4,500  References  to  all  Streets  and 

I'laces  of  Interest. 

Llangollen  :  DARLINGION  &  CO. 

Loudon  :    Simi'kin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kent  it  Co.,  Ltd, 

The  Railway  Bookstalls,  aud  all  Booksellers' 
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0ATAL0QUE8. 


WILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 
IMPOKTERS  or  rOREIOIf  BOOKS, 
li,  Ha&rlvtU.  flir«Bt,  CoTent  Garden,  30,  Boath  Fndvrlek  8t. 
fdlnburgb.  uid  7.  Broad  StrMt,  Oxford. 

0ATAL00UK8  pott  Ctm  oo  AppUcatloD. 

BAEDEKER'S     &     BADDELEY'S 
TODRTSTS'    OriDE    BOOKS. 
N«w  fallrdflUlled  CATALOGUE  lent  post  free  on  appUoatloo. 

DDLAU  *  CO..  37.  SoHo  Sqdarb.  LoKDOir,  W. 


BOOKS  WANTED.-258.  each  offered  for 
"  Liftf  of  JohQ  Myttoo."  1 W5— Collyn*'  **  Wild  Red  Deer," 
l*W:.*-"Old  Eugli«li  Saiitre."  1**-Jl— "  rrogrosB  of  a  Midshipman. 
l(ta>-'SliirIej-  Iti^^T  I'arkK."  lSit7-"Tom  Raw  the  Oriffio."  Itfii^ 
—"Trials  for  A-liilU-ry,"  V  vols.,  irsi— *' Warwickehire  Hiint. ' 
18:17— Frecr'i*  '•  List  Pica*if."  '2  voU..  ISrtt -"*  DeBporatc 
Uemcdles,"  ;:  voIh.,  l,«*ri— "  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  y  vols.,  1873— 
**LorDa  Dooue,'"  »  vols.,  l«fe».  Rare  Book^  siipplied.  State 
WauU.-BAK^R'S  OREAT  BOOKSIlOl*.  BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES.  BOOKS.  &c. 
—  KINO,  SELL  k  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-claas 
Printers  ami  PublishL-rs.  I'J,  Gou»h  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  E.C,  have Bpecially-built  Rotary  and  otherfListMachiDea 
for  priuting  itluBtrated  or  other  I'ubtioatious  and  Bpecially-buitt 
Haobiues  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  S2-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  awistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
Mew  JonnuUs. 

PaeiUtlee  npon  the  premises  for  Editorial  OfBcee  tree.  Adver- 
Uli&g  and  PuDUshinR  I>epartmentB  conducted. 

Telephone  S6121.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  London." 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienool  in  Llterury  Work,  and  who  has  aooess  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Ajthor  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  leeinA  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
nndertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Hpaninh.— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  l».  C.  Uali  vs.  151.  Struuil,  London,  W.C. 


B 


■STABIiISHED    1891. 

IBKBECK        BANK, 

Southampton  Building,,  Ch&ncerr  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-IIALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  JC1(H>. 

STOCKS,  8UARE8.  and  ANNUITIES  purchaeea  and  Mid. 

SAVING*    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  depmit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  ou  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  Ol'lHEAS  FEB  MOHTB. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

rOR   FITS  SBILLINOS  PER  MONTH. 

The  BtBKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  lull  particular,,  poat  free 
FRANCIS  RATENBOROFT,  Manager. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  i. 

All  read«r»  attempting  this  week^t 
Competition  (described  fully  on  page 
317)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


A  TUIN  UOCOA. 

EPPS'S 

The  choicest  rossted  nibs  of  the  nnt-jral  Cocoa  on  being 
•ubjvcted  to  iMverful  hjdraollc  pressure,  give  forth  tlicir 
excess  of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  fiuely-fiavourod  t>owdcr- a  pro> 
duot  which,  when  prepared  with  Wiling  water,  has  the  coa- 
siktcnce  of  tea,uf  which  it  is  now  with  many  l>cue&ctally  taking 
the  place.  lU  active  pliiicipTc  being  a  gputlc  ucrvc  stimulant, 
supplies  the  uecdv<l  eneigy  williout  unduly  exciting  the  tystcm. 
Hold  only  in  Ulietted  tins.  If  umtble  to  obtain  it  uf  your 
trAdoMnau,  a  tin  will  be  sent  poet  free  for  Dftaroi>fi--Jsiui 
Lrn  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  UooM»o{NSltiic  Chemi*U,  LoLdoo. 

COCOA 
ESSENCE 


A        D.    INNB8_&     CO.,     LTD. 

The*period  for  sending  in  TENDERS  for  the  PURCHASE 
of  the  PUBLI8UIN(i  ]tUSINE8H>  of  the  above-named 
Company  is  eitendeS  to  the  S(ith  of  September  instant. 

Full  particulars  oao  be  obtainc  1  from  the  Law  Invcstmekt 
AKD  iKst  SAXCK  CouroRATioM,  Limited,  P,  Serie  Street.  Lincoln's 
Inc.  W.C. 


.  VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY, 
'pHB  YORKSHIRE   COLLBGB,  LBEDS 

The  S6Ui  Session  of  the  Department  of  Science,  Technology.  ' 
iind  Arts  will  begin  on  0<.-roHES  3rd.  and  thv  69th  Scesion  of  the  , 
School  of  Mnltome  on  Octohir  2nd,  iwi».  j 

The  ClasJts  prepare  for  the  following  Professions :  Chdmistry, 
Civil,    Mechanical,     Eluctrical,     and    S^mitary    Kottiuccriug,  I 
MiniuK,  Textile  luduSLries,  Dyein»(,  Art,  Leather  Manufacture,  : 
Agriculture.  School  Teaching,  Law.  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

University  Pegreesarc  also  conferred  iu  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  ' 
Science.  Law,  Metlicine.  and  Surgery.  { 

Lyddon  Halt  has  been  established  for  Students'  residence. 

rrospeotus  of  any   of   the  above   may   be  had   from   the 
Rkqistiiau- 

BYRON,  SHELLEY,  KEATj?.  —  Prize 
Essay's,  with  Portrait  of  Foundress  bevelled,  gilt,  3s. 
For  prize  conditions  send  addretssed  halfpenny  wrapper  to 
RosKM.tHV  CaAWSHAV,  Bwlcb,  Bwconshire. 

THE  ADVERTISER  wishes  to  MEET 
with  a  fiENTLEMAN  wlio  would  tuke  an  intcrust  in  the 
development  of  a  well-kDOwn  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS. 
which  has  shown  itself  capable  of  eaniiog  cousidL-rablu  pro6t. 
An  Author  or  a  Book  Collector  with  j£2,«Ki  capital  preferred.— 
Addruss  "  Rkois,"  care  of  Stkkkt  &  Co.,  :to,  Corohill,  E  C. 

WANTED,  by  GRADUATE  (M.A.)  of 
OXFORD,  LIBRARY  WORK,  or  to  owist  a  Lilera-y 
Man.  Testimoniua  and  reference..— Stokuouse,  Aahford, 
B^eweU. 


MTJDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  MontV,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

Of  the  SEASON  ARE   NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Froipeotuses  of  Temu  free  on  application. 

BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  alwayi  ON  SALE 
(Second  Uand).   Also  a  large  Soleotion  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATITER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

lilliTHDAT    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


30   to   34,    NBW  OXFORD    8TBBKT ; 

241,    Brompton    Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Queen   Viotorin 

Street,  E.G.,  Lohooh; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arcade,  Mutchistii. 


OIGBy,  LONG  &  G0.'8  NEW  BOOK$. 

NEW  NOVEL  li?  -MRS.  L.  T.  MEADE. 

THE   DESIRE   of  MEM :   an  Im- 

possibility.     By  the  Anthor  of  "The  Medic'iDO 
(jftdy,"  Ac.    CioLh,  Os. 
Sc<^»»um  says :   "There  is  no  wa^t  of  skill  or  exi>crieuce  in 
the  way  in  which  the  idea  is  wrought  oat  in  the  bojk." 

NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE  BY  W.  SHAW. 

ADVENTURES    of   ROSALIE 

STDART.     By  the   Author  of  "  GoMen  Dr^in* 
and  Waking  Realilie*,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cl  )th»  6t}. 
D  ill/  Chronu-lr.  myti :  "  This  rattling  story." 
Tlie  LiUrart/  iVurld  says  :  "  A  graphic  IaU." 
Sun:  "  An  ex'.-ellent  storj'.  well  conceii-ed  and  well  told." 
Jlirmingham  tJazeiU  :  '■  A  granhic  and  interesting  work." 
J'eorU  :  "  A  fctirrin*  tale  antl  mil  of  Hdrentiire." 
Sktgiild  Teleoraph:  "A  lively  story  of  the  rising  of  17i5.* 

Aberdeen  Pre$$  eajs :  "  Jast  the  book  for  a  bolidfty." 

ANGELS     UNAWARES      By    E. 

BLACKMORK.    Crn;rn  8vo,  c'oth,  0^. 
"  Those  who  Iiki  sensational  stjriei  with  a  good  tone  about 
them  will  enjoy  reading  the  book."— 5f  ■  Ja  met'*  HulgtL 

Dundee  Courier  says :  "  A  grapliically  tnhl  Hlory." 

WHERE  the  WAYS  PART,     By 

BERTRAM    M.   M.   MINIKIN,  Autbur  uf   '   Au 
Knglish  Wife."    Cloih,  6«. 
"Acipital  book  for  girls,  well  writteo.  s'tnple,  and  full  of 
iQcitlei'ts.    It  is  ver^  handsomely  Itound.  and  would  make  a 
delightful  presentation  vo.ume.  **—Z.i«crp3ol  Courier. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  G.  A. 
THE 


MUSGRiVB. 


ARCHDEACON'S     DAUaHTERS, 

and  Other  STORIES.     Crown  8vti,  clo'.,h,  '.in.  6iJ, 
Punch  savs:    '"The   Archdeacon's   PiiuKhti-rs,   and   Othur 
Stories,'  by  ii.  A.  Musiirare.  is  a  vdry  anmsiug  coUcctton.    The 
book  is  well  worth  reading." 


NEW  BOOK  BY  VIRGINIA  TAYLOtlR. 

STORIES  from  WAGNER.    With 

Preface    by    Herr    GLASENAIT.      Crown    Hvo, 
cloth,  'Ai.  (til.  IJitst  ouL 

*'  This  tKx)k  ib  chielly  intended  to  give  younv  readers  a  cursory 

acquaintance  with  the  person  and  the  works  of  the  Ucrman 

mAatez"— Aberdeen  Press. 


Daily  Telejrapk  Eays:  *' A  graphic  and  enffrossing 
romance." 

THE  MYSTERY  of  MONKS  WOOD. 

By  Mrs.  LODGE,  Author  of  "  A  Hon  ot  the  Gods," 
&c.    Cloth.  6s. 
**■  A  story  with  sustained  interest  from  its  first  page  to  its  last. 
Its  heroine,  Moua  Wilford.  is  a  really  charmin;  Kirl." 

Ihiitt/  TeUffrajth. 
{Second  Edi'ivn  in  preparation. 

DiGBY,  LoicG  &Co.,  18,  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 


AN  AMERICAN  TRANSPORT  IN  THE 
CRIMEAN  WAR. 

By  Capt.   CODMAN. 

Thia  work  is  i)articularly  interestint;  to 
students  of  naval  warfare.  *' Capt.  Cod  man 
relates  his  exiK?rieuce8  of  an  American 
Chartered  Transitort  in  the  Crimean  War. 
The  Crimean  War  is  the  connectinff  link 
between  old  aiid  mt>derQ  methods  of  warfare." 

Frontispiece.    198  pp.     Price  3a.  6d. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 


PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENTS  TO  "THE  ACADEMY/' 


The  foUowmg   have  appeared,   and  the    numbtrs 
ohtained ;  or  Complete  Sets  may  be  had 
BEN  JONSON. 
JOHN   KEATS. 
SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 
TOM  HOOD. 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 
LEIGH   HUNT. 
LORD  MACAULAY. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
8.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOB. 
SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
EDMUND  WALLER. 
WILKIE  COLLINS. 
JOHN  MILTON. 


cotdainiixj  snmi:  of  them  can  still  be 
separately  for  3s.  6d. : — 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

CHARLES   DARWIN. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

HENRY   WADSWORTH 

LONGFELLOW. 

ANDREW  MARVELL. 
.     ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PEKCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

CHARLES  DICKEN'S. 

JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACK 

THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

.Sl|{  RIOHAKD  STEELE. 

ALE.XANDEll  POPE. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

FRANCIS  RACON. 

HENRI K  IBSEN. 


:,o  September,  if<)%  TVic  Acadcmy. 


Messrs.  0.  ARTHUR^ARSON'S  NEW  BOOKS 

TUNISIA   AND    THE    MODEKN    BARBARY    PIRATES. 

WITH    A    CHAPTER    ON    THE    VILAYET    OF    TRIPOLI. 

By  HERBERT  VIVIAN,  M.A..,  Author  of  '•  Servia,  the  Poor  Man'd  Pdradiae,"  &c ,  &3.     With  over  70  Illustrationa.    Demy  Sv^i 
cloth,  price  15^. 

**  Mr.  Vivian  shows,  aa  in  his  brok  on  Servia,  a  p'eafeant  capacity  for  seizing  on  the  talieLt  points  of  pe'tona  and  lUiuffs,  for  hitting-  off  a  portrait  by  an 

appropriate  adjective,  and  for  &ecin^  ihe  LumoroiM  side  of  what,  to  a  dull  man,  woold  te  ceita  nly  dull Ut»  book  is  eminently  entertaining  tbroitghout,  and  the 

photographs  by  which  it  is  cmbeliiflhed  hie  very  characteristic." — Morning  /  ost, 

"  Mr.  Vivian  (rives  an  interf  Pt  ng  account  of  Arab  and  Jewith  Iratis  and  cuetoras,  of  the  antiquities,  the  product^',  and  the  natu'  al  h'story  of  the  Regency  ;  and 
of  the  curiouM  chauge-,  mostly  for  the  wor^t,  that  have  been  brought  about  in  native  character  aotl  habils  uy  iho  piesoui  e  and  iullnenuc  of  the  Freuch.  TLere  is 
also  an  interesting  chapter  on  Tripoli.     The  infcrmaticn  is  valuable  and  welcome,  as  bucks  ou  TulIs  are,  as  the  autLor  says,  eitLer  obsolete  or  prejudiced.*' 

ScutsmaUt 

ALASKA    AND    THE    KLONDIKE. 

A  Journey  to  the  New  Eldorado.    With  Hints  to  the  Traveller  and  Observations  on  the  Phjsical  History  and  Geology  of  the  Gold 

Begions.     By  AXGELO  HEILPRIN,  F  E.G. S.,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pbiladtlphia,  ic  , 

Anthor  of  "Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution  of  Animala,"  &c.     Fully  Illustrated  from  Photographs,  and  with  3  Ma^s. 

Large  crown  .Svo,  cloth,  price  7s.  Od. 

*'  Tbitt  work  18  the  protlactinn  of  a  competeut  and  rainstakinp  observer  not  given  to  eztiggeratiun it  tears  tlic  stamp  of  trustworthiness,  and  probibly  there 

i»  at  preaeut  no  Ijetter  mautial  of  the  Klondike  legion." — Aberdten  Prte  I'ress, 


NEW    NOVEL    BY   JOSEPH    HATTON. 

WHEN    ROGUES    FALL    OUT. 

By  JOSEPH  HATION,  Anthor  of  '•  By  Order  of  the  Czar,"  4;?.    With  FionUtpiece  by  W.  H.  Margetson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  6s, 
"  The  deeds  of  higbwajmen  have  provided  Mr.  Uatton  with  some  stirriog  material?,  which  he  sets  before  hiy  readers  in  aa  engrossing  fashion," — Observer. 
"  There  is  uo  lack  of  iucidciiL    From  the  opening  glimp'e  of  sentlemen  of  the  read  down  to  the  closing  chapter,  with  its  vi.id  account  of  t'^e  last  hours  of 
Jack  SbepparJ,  tLe  story  teems  with  excitemeui." — Yorkthtre  fast. 


The  leading  book  In  America  at  the  present  moment,  where  over  200,000  have  been  sold. 
Over  10,000  copies  have  been  sold  In  England. 

DAVID    HARUM:    a   Story  of  American   Life. 

Bj  EDWARD  NOYES  WESTCOTT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  63. 

Extracts  from  Preface  by  Fo«be«  Hkibmans.— "  The  author  was  able  to  create  in  '  D^ivid  Harum'  a  character  so  original,  so  true,  and  so  etrong',  yet  withal  so 
dchghifully  (laaint  and  humorous,  that  we  are  at  once  compelled  to  admit  that  hcie  ia  a  now  uiid  permaueut  addition  to  the  lon^  HaL  or  Amer.can  literary 
iwrtraitp." 

LITERATI] BE.— **  An  cugagiu};  specimen  of  current  Transatlantic  fiction." 


THE    NEWEST    FICTION. 
THE   FURTHER  ADVENTURES   OF   CAPTAIN  KETTLE. 

By  C.  J.  CUrCLIFFE  HYXE.     lUaatrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.     Crown  870,  cloth,  uniform  with  Firat  Volume,  price  6?. 

Captain  Kettle  is  now  an  accredited  part  of  the  British  Empire.  He  has  appeared  on  the  stitj^e  of  a  famoua  Loudon  Music-hull,  has  fiK"r£d  as  a  tobacco 
adveriuement,  is  sold  a-s  an  intst  mj»1,  there  is  a  race-horse  called  after  his  nanae,  lie  la  kaiwa  every  whera  WQore  the  &u^fltah  tongue  is  spoken— that  is  to  say,  all 
over  the  civilieed  world.    The  present  volume  is  a  coiDijanion  to  that  pubhtihed  last  Christmas. 


HERONFORD. 


By  S.  R.  KEIGHTLEY,  Anthor  of  "Tlie  Silver  Cross,"  ka.    Crown  8vo,  olotb,  price  6a. 


THE    ROSE    OF    JUDAH. 

By  GEORGE  GRIFFITH,  Author  of  "The  Angel  of  the  Revolution,"  "  Knaves  of  Diamonds,"  &o  ,  &o.    With  8  Fall-Page  IUub- 
trations  by  H.  Piffard.    Crown  «vo,  Os. 

A   LEGACY    OF    HATE. 

By  TUEO.  DOUGLAS,  Author  of  "  Behind  a  Mask,"  '•  Bride  Elect,"  "  Carr  of  Dimecaur,"  &o.    Crown  Svo,  clotb,  price  6i. 


THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    BEAR. 

Qy  IlEADON  IIILL,  Author  of  'The  Zone  of  Fire,"  •'  The  Spies  of  the  Wight,"  A:o.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  33.  6d. 

MY    DEAR    SIR! 

By  IlARltl'  B.  VOGEL,  Author  of  "  A  Maori  Maid,"  &o.    Crown  Svo,  olotb,  price  3j.  6d. 

~ — a 

C.   AirrilUR   PEARSON   LIMITED,   Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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CONTENTS    OF  MAGAZINES. 


MoDtbly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  fob  OCTOBER. 

THE  INEVITABLE  in  SOUTH  AFRIOA.    By  F.  Edmcnd  Gabkbtt. 
THE  RITUALISTS  and  the  ELEOTORkTE.    By  Austin  Taylob. 
*        MILITIA,  VOLUNTEERS,  and  BEGULABS.    By  Miles. 
ZIONISM.    By  I.  Zanowill. 

PEACTIOAL  TE.MPERANCE  LKdlSLATION.     By  Lady  Hbnby  Somebsbt. 
AMONG  OLD  ACQUAINTANCES.    By  Phil  Robinson. 
NEW  ZEiLAND.     By  Sir  Robebt  Stout,  K.O.M.G. 
A  NATIONAL  CHURCH  for  INDIA.      By  Alfbed  Nundy. 
THE  WORKHOUSE  from  the  INSIDE.     By  Edith  M.  Shaw. 
WANTED,  PLANT  DOCTORS.     By  J.  B.  Cabbuthebs. 
OBSCURE  CAUSES  of  CRIME.     By  Thomas  Holmes. 

THE  CROSS  as  the  FINAL  SEAT  of  AUTHORITy.    By  P.  T.  Fobsytu,  D.D, 
London  :  ISBI3TER  &  CO ,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

The  nineteenth  oenturyT 

No.  272.— OCTOBER,  1899. 

AFTER  the  VERUICr— SEPTEMBER,  1399.    By  Ai.gbh>on  Chaki.ks  Swinuobrk. 

THE  SITUATION  in  SOUTH  AFRICA:   a  Voice  from  Cape  Colony.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Ushbe  Wii.sox. 

liberalism  and  ITS  CROSS-CORBENTS.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goinhkss  Hogeis. 

THB  GRK.\.T  UNl'AID.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  At.gersox  AVest,  K.C  B. 

THE  FEAR  of  OVER-EDUCATION.    By  Ai.exandue  SuTitsiiLiUD. 

ELECTRICITY  in  INDIA.    By  Major  C.  C.  Towkseud,  E.A.,  M.I.Mcch.E. 

THIRTEENTH-CENTURY  PERSIAN  LUSTRE  POTTERY.    By  Hbsby  Wallis. 

TOWN  and  COUNTRY  LABOURERS: 

(1)  By  Mrs.  Stepbkk  Batsow. 

(2)  By  the  Hon.  Pekci  Wi-ndhjm. 

THE  HOSPITAL  WHERE  tlie  PLAGUE  BROKE  OUT.    By  Miss  C.  0'CosoBEcci.Ka. 

NORTH  CLARE:   Leaves  from  a  Diary.    By  the  Hon.  Eiiitr  LiWLBsa. 

A  TIBETAN  POET  nud  MYSTIC.    By  the  Rev.  GiiKAii  Sakdbeeq. 

POWDER  and  PAINT.    By  Mils  Ida  Tati.oji. 

THE  CRY  of  the  CONSUMPTIVES.    By  James  Arteik  Gimsok. 

THE  NEW  REFORMATION.     11.  A  Conscience  Clause  for  the  Laity.     By  Mrs.  Hi'Mpa»y  Wabd. 

THE  CHURCH  UBI.SIS  and  DISESTABLISBMENT.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cobu. 

LAMBETH  and  "LIBERATION."    By  Geoboe  W.  E.  Rubsei-i.. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSION  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


NOW  JIEADF.— Price  Eight  pence. 


CHAMBERS'  JOURNAL  for  OCT. 

CnXTAIIT.-* 

TORl'iDO  BOAT  !H.    By  G.  A.  Htmi. 

THE  HOME  (it  INDIA-RUBBER. 

THE  M  VSTBBanl  thoBEES. 

BAMBTROUIJH.  THE  MUROTS. 

STALKING  WILD  GOATS. 

LOUIS  NAIMLKON  at  B  3ULOGNE-18K). 

THB   INI)U3TRIKJ  of  I RELAND-UELLEEK 

ANTIQUE  GOB  LETS  and  OKI  NKISGVESSBLS 

OIL.  TOMU-OI-ENING. 

MILLG3LDIE:  A  PIL3RIM.  By  Wm.  Aikibso,-!. 

THE  ATLANTIC  PISSAGB  TO.DAY. 

CHAMBERS'  JOURNAL  for  OCT- 

A  yUlKI'  IIAVKN. 
A  MODERN  STAGECOACH. 
M03QniTOE3  an!  the  SPREAD  of  DISEA^JI. 
YAGAN,  •  THE  AUSTRALIAN  WALLACE." 
TdE  STORY  of  an  ORCHID. 
B  VNTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

THE  IDMANCE  of  a  PROMISSORY  NOTE. 
THE  STAGE  SUPER:    WHAT  HE  DOES  and 
HOW  HE  DOES  IT. 

THE  MONTH:  SCIENCE  and  ARTS.  A  PoKfABLB 

.Ml  »Bl  ll-Gl.ASS-M4Kl!<(i      UV     El.ECTKICITV  - 

Aii-RKstsTAirCE  IN  Rapid  Tkavkm.i.vc!— A 
Niw  LlflBiov  —  A  Bai.i.ooh  Teip  to 
F«\>ci  — A  LoKDOx  Roor-GAKDEX  —  Food 

PkIBEKVATIVEO— PBoriCIEMCV  IX  MlnKETKV  — 
IXVIXTOK  or  THE  UlXSE-t  BuilKEK— ReHEW- 
AB1.«  ELBCrKli:   L.Ofps-ODk   ScuoOLH  Ol  \k\ 

—  The  Oeiuix  or  PEABi.b  —  The  Dea-ih 
Pehaltv— I'BiKriMi   m   Coi.oi  ii» -The  Iboii 

-     IkDI«TKT     in     ISBIA— El.KCTItll     TllAOIIOIt    IN 
tHE   UXITKD   Klffr.UOU. 

CHAMBERS'  JOURNAL  for  OCT. 


BLACKWOOD'S      MAGAZINE. 

No.  1008.  —  OCTODER,  1899. 2!.  6d. 

LJRD    JIM:    A    SKETCH.      Chaps.  I.-IV.     B»   JOSEPH 

CONRAIi. 
LONDON.— TiiKCrTif—TuE.STRASD  -St.Jamks's  and  Maypaik— 

l'ir(ADIl.l.V— BaV.WATKK    AKI,     .St.    JoIIN'S    WoOD  — KeKSISO- 
TON   AND   11AM5IKRSUITII— TlIK    Si  ItURItS— CoCKNEV   HUMOL'Il. 

THREE   DAYS   IN   THE   GBANUA1LE.     Bv   BTKPllBN 

GWYNN. 
ON  TRIAL.    CONCLUSION.    Br  ZACK. 
LAURELLEIl.    Bv  WALLACE  BRUCE. 
A  BEDOUINS  VENOBANCE.    CONCLUSION. 
PASUlllN  IN  FICTION. 
FRANCE  TO  DAY. 

THE  Looker-on.— OiR  vt,v.v  guuiu  Aiuican  Tboibms— 

lUviKHiiuATiuNs    >K!»l    LA    IfRANCK     CRvrA.VTE- 
Newm  01  ]tlK.  Phillips. 
THE  NAVAL  MANIEUVRES  OK  ISIW. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  *  SONS,  EDMBtlEOa  aed  Lomwn. 


See  alto  pige  324  fur  CONTENTS  vf  UAC- 
MILLAN-S  MAOAZINB,  THE  TEMPLE 
BAR  MAGAZINE,  TEE  ARGOSY,  TUB 
CENTURY  MAO  AZINB,  and  ST. 
NICHOLAS. 

PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 


"THE   ACADEMY." 

Contiating  of  Thirty-seven  Portraits  of  Old 
and  New  CelebrHles  in  Literature,  may 
still  be  obtained,  singly,  or  in  complete  sets 
for  Si.  6d.,  on  application  to  the  Office, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.  C. 


TheRELIGIOUSTR&CTSOCIETy. 


READY  OCTOBER  2itn. 

HOMES  and  HAUNTS 

THE  PiLGRIM  FATHERS. 

Letterpress  by  ALEXAXDKR  MACKESNAL,  D.D., 

^r^s'dent  of  the  Free  Cburcta  CoancU  of  Eaglaad  and 

Wales,  19W. 

Profuselj  Illustrated  from  Original  Dra^iags  by 

CHARLES  WHYMPER,  and  Photographs. 

The  Edition  will  consist  of— 
t.  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFFr  COPIES  fur  Great 
firiuii(>»  widjifty  copiei  for  the  United  States, 
Tiuni')erod  1  to  150  Ennlish  Edition,  and  1  to  50 
Americna  Ediutm.  Taie  edicioa  will  contain 
four  coloured  plates,  and  first  impressions  of 
all  tbc  Ilius'ratioQS,  and  will  be  bound  in  while 
vellum  with  silk  tiet> : 

Price  to  Subscribers  until  Octolicr  2  ..  £2    2  0  net. 

On  and  after  October  2  the  price  will 
be  raised  to       2  12  6    „ 

2.  EIGHT    HUNDRED    COPIES,    with   a   coloured 
Frontispisce,  and  bound  in  a  handsome  clo'.h 
binding : 
Price  to  Subscribers  until  OcV)ber2...  £16  0  net. 
On  and  after  October  2  the  price  will 
be  raised  to        1  10  0    i, 

No  work  on  this  subject  in  receat  yeari  has 
appeared,  illustrated  in  the  stylo  or  in  the  p^xjfusion 
of  examples  contained  in  this  volume.  Drawiigs  are 
given  from  Bcrooby,  Austerfield,  UosUin.  Gains- 
borough,  Slandish,  and  Duxbury  Halls,  Plymouth, 
Southampton,  Cambridge,  and  Wisbech  in  England. 
Many  of  the  buildings  and  jilaces  in  UoIInnd  asso- 
ciated with  the  Pilgiim  Fathers  have  been  rjprjduced, 
either  from  drawings  or  from  original  photographs 
taken  expressly  fo.-  use  in  this  work. 


BY  TEE  BISHOP  OF  CALCUTTA. 


"I  BELIEVE." 


By  Dr.  WELLDON,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and 
Metrojjolilan  oi  India  and  Ceylon.  Crown  8vo, 
Is.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 

Tliis  book,  fro  rn  the  psn  of  Dr.  Welldon,  the  late 
Head-master  of  Harrow,  seeks  to  put  the  great  truths 
and  facts  of  Chi-istianity  in  untcchnicat  langu«g», 
and  in  such  a  way  that,  the  elder  boys  in  our  great 
public  ecticols,  and  youni<  people  geacrally,  may 
obtain  a  clearer  grasp  of  those  great  verities.  It 
sbou'd  become  a  standard  text-bx)k  on  tliis  atl- 
imporiAnt  subject. 


BY  THB  BISHOP  OF  DERRY. 


AND  OTHERS 
SERMONS. 


PILATE'S  GIFT, 

By  Dr.  G.  A.  CHADWUK.  Bishop  of  Darry, 
Author  of  the  Commentarie.-(  on  Kxodus  and  bt. 
Mark  in  the  "  Exjwsitor's  Biole."  Crown  8vo. 
Price  68.,  cloth  boirds. 

**  Perhaps  the  pfoplo  who  gj  in  for  hotniletical 
literature  would  \ye  siill  more  n  imcrouH  if  it  wore 
always  marked  by  the  vigour  tind  Kood  sons^)  of  the 
Bishop  of  Derry's  volume.*'— i'aW  Mall  (Jazelte, 


BY  THE  REV.  FREDERICK  LANGBRIDGE. 

LITTLE  TAPERS. 

A  Day-Book  of  Verf^ss.  By  FREDERICK  LANG- 
BRIDGE,  Author  of  *' A  Cluster  of  yuict 
Thouifhts,"  Ac.  Long  16mo,  in  fancy  pajior 
cover,  Is. 

*'  We  arc  always  glad  to  meet  Mr.  LaDgbrid>;3*s 
name  on  a  title-paga.  He  has  the  art  of  saying  ni  ich 
in  litt'o,  snd  Siiying  it  well.  Here  are  some  seventy 
vorsicles  rightly  named  in  the  title,  for,  indeed,  they 
give  a  clear  and  gentle  light.'*— TAff  Specta'or. 


Published  at  56,  Paternoster  Bow,  London. 
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A  bELECTION   OF 


Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.'s 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE    LAW  OF   FAITH.     By  the  Rev.  WiUiam 

BRIGHT,  D.B..  Cauon  of  ChriPt  Chnrch,  Oxford,  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History.    Crown  Svo,  c'oth  boards,  6s.  [2nd  Edition. 

"A  very  valuable  theolosic^l  work Every  page  is  the  outcome  of  a  ricbly 

gtoretl  mmd,  and  a  reader  will  find  that  any  single  theme  is  so  treated  as  to 
suiTgest  mauy  fruitful  topics  for  studious  thought.    It  is  not  at  all  a  book  to  be 

reafl  hnrriedly  ;   it  deserves,  and  will  more  than  repay,  steady  attention 

Dr.  BrigLt'a  sijle  nisi  may  be  specially  commended  to  young  men  who  dcBire 
to  leain  how  to  measure  their  words.  He  is  not  only  theologically  exact,  but 
he  is  also  signally  Huccepsfnl  in  atia^ning  to  that  literary  charm  of  selecting  the 
veiy  word  which  expresses  the  writer's  thought." — Guardian, 

THE  CLOSED  DOOR.     Instructions  and  Medita- 

tions  given  at  various  Retreats  and  Qoiet  Days.    By  the  Right  Rev.  W. 
WALSHaM  how,  D,D.  First  Bishop  of  Wakefield.     Crown  Svo,  clolb 
boards,  5s. 
•*  An  example  of  the  best  spiiitual  life  of  the  Chnrch  of  England." 

Guardian. 
BY  THS  SA.ME  AUTHOR. 

PASTOR    in    PAROCHIA.      With  the   Appendix. 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  cirruit,  red  ed^es,  3s.  6d. ;  leather  limp,  5s. ;   calf  limp 
antique,  IO9.  6d.      Also  morocco  plain,  and  best  flexible  morocco,  red 


under  gold  edges,  12s.  6d. 


{lUh  Eaition, 


THE  PRAYER  BOOK  :  its  History,  Language,  and 

Contents.     By  the    Bev.  EVAN    DANIEL,  M.A.,  Vicar  of    Horsham. 
Crown  8vp,  cloth  boards,  68.  [1S<A  Editun. 

AIDS  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BOOKS  of  SAMUEL. 

By  the  Rev.  EDWIN  HOBSON,  M.A.,  Principal  of  St.  Katharine's  CollCRe, 
Tottenham.    Fcap.  Svo,  cicth  boards,  2  vols.,  I3.  6d.  each ;  or  1  vol.  com- 
plete, with  Map,  2s.  6d. 
"  No  difficulty  is  leftune.iplained,  and  the  contents  of  the  book  are  admirably 
sumraariiied." — Tlie  SchotAmaster, 

THE   TEACHER'S   GRADUAL.      Lessons   on   the 

Church  Catechism.    By  the  Rev.  LOUIS  STOKES.  M.A.,  late  Assistant 
Dioccsau  Inspector  for  London.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  'Zb,  6d. 

[2nd  Edition. 

"  There  is  no  better  work  published."— '^AKrr/j  Times. 

"  Teachers  will  find  it  most  useful."—  Saturday  Review. 

*'  He  has  made  the  Catechism  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it."— Gtwrdmn. 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS.    By  S.  R  Crockett. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Grordon  Browne,  R.L,  and  W.  H.  C. 
Groome.    Large  crown  Hvo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  tops,  68.       {'-ird  Edition. 
•'  Had  anyone  ever  Ijeen  disinclined  to  believe  in  Mr.  Crockeit's  genius,  he 
must  have  recauten  and  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  aUertnjojiog  *  Sweet- 
heart Travellers.'    It  is  the  rarest  of  all  rarities,  and  veritably  a  child's  book 
for  children,  as  well  as  for  women  and  men." — 'i'imes. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  of  Sir  TOADY 

LION,  with  those  of  General   NAPOLEON    SMITH.      With  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Gordcn  Browne,  R.I.    Largo  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
gilt  tops,  Gs. 
"When  we  say  it  is  one  cf  the  most  delightful  stories  about  children  we  have 
ever  read  we  are  still  short  of  ihe  mark."— ^aii|/  Chronicle. 


STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.    By  Mary 

MACLEOD.     With  Introduction   by  ProfeS8<ir  HALES.     Drawings  by 

A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo,  art  linen  boards,  gi\i  tops,  6«. 

"  Withcut  exception  the  meet  admirable  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have 

Men.    The  tales  themselves  from  Spenser's  inimitable  alleifory  are  daintily  and 

vividly  told,  and  the  Klamonr  of  the  oUl  romance  rests  on  each  picinresque 

passinf?  page The  book  is  beautifully  produced,  and  ought  to  satisfy 

the  most  fastidious  and  esacting  taste." — Leeds  Mercury. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  of  the  NURSERY.     With 

Preface  by  f;p:OUGp;  SAINTSUURY.  Pictures  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.L 
Large  crown  Hvo,  art  linen  boards,  gilt  top,  6e.,  printed  on  superfine 
paper,  with  tide  in  red  and  black. 

"  Toe  prettiest  and  most  complete  collection  of  this  kind  that  we  have  seen." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

•'  It  is  impcssible  to  praise  the  volume  too  highly."— B/arA  and  White. 

LITTLE  CHRISTIAN'S  PILGRIMAGE.     By  Helen 

L.  TAYLOR.     The   Story  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"   Simply  Told. 

With  numerous  lUiintratioiis  by  H.  J.  A.  Miles.     Crown  8vo,  elegantly 

boniid  in  cloth,  full  gilt,  2s.  6d. 
"  Should  meet  with  n  hearty  welcome."  -  Church  Times. 
*'  The  child  public  will  enjoy  this  book." — Guardian. 

THE  WATCHERS  on  the  LONGSHIPS.    A  Tale  of 

Cornwall  in  the  Laxt  Century.  By  JAMU3  J".  COliB.  Illustrated  by 
Davidson  Knowles.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  38.  ed 

[2:ird  Edilion. 

STORIES  TOLD  to  a  CHILD.    By  Jean  Ingelow. 

lllii.stratcd.    Crown  8vo,  cioth  boaidK,  2h,  (>d. 
"'StorieH  Told  to  a  Child'  ia  one  of  Ihe  classics  of  children's  hnoks,  and 
snrely  Miss  Ingelow  never  did  better  work  than  these  litttn  stories,  whicb  teem 
to  be  perfection  from  whatever  point  we  regard  them.*'—  Spectator. 

London  :  3,  Paternoster  BQildingp,  E.C. ;  and  44^  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 


The  Century  Dictionary. 


Issued  by 


Money  paid  tor  a  book  which  is  not  used  after  it  is  bouRht  is 
worse  than  waste.  A  useless  hook  oecupiei  useful  space,  accumu- 
lates dust,  and  is  an  eyesore  lo  in  possessnr,  who  never  looks  at  its 
covers  without  wishing  he  had  his  money  back. 

The  Centnry  Dictionary  is  a  bcok  that  people  n^e  every  day  in 
the  week.  The  dust  never  ha*  a  chance  to  settle  on  it.  It  does  not 
take  up  any  space  on  the  bookshelves,  for  a  convenient  stand  has 
teen  d- siffi  ed  for  ils  accommodation,  so  compact  that  it  will  fit 
into  a  comer  of  tie  smallest  room.  The  Century  Diciioiiary  is  so 
cheap  a  boolc,  at  the  present  price,  that  the  mau  wdo  buys  it  now 
will  always  remember  wiji  pleasure  that  its  purchase  was 


A  BARGAIN. 


He  will  be  glad,  too,  that  he  bought  it  before  the  price  had 
bpen  increased,  as  it  will  be  in  a  short  time.  A  limited  edition  in 
(.ffered  at  a  minimum  price  in  ordtr  that  this  great  word-book  and 
fact-book  may  receive,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  best  of  all 
advertisements— the  commendation  of  people  who  have  bought  it 
and  used  it.  At  the  price  established  by  the  publishers,  the 
Ceiitury  Dictionary  cculd  never  have  attainei  a  broad  popularity, 
for  it  was  tro  costly  a  work  for  the  more  ni'  dest  gort  of  libraries. 
The  Times  inaugurates  its  issue  of  the  work  by  distributing  the 
first  impression  at 


A  REDUCTION  OF 


45  PER  CENT. 


from  this  regular  price.  Uy  sacrificing  the  profit  which  would 
have  accrued  from  the  sale,  at  an  ordii.ary  price,  of  a  few 
thousand  copies,  a  book  can  in  this  manntr  be  more  directly,  and 
more  qi.ickly,  preset  ted  to  public  attootion  toan  by  any  ether 
means.  In  the  case  of  the  Century  Dictionary  this  introductory 
sale  is  nearly  finished.  A  great  number  of  letters  from  pleased 
purchascra  have  been  received  and  published  by  The  Times.  The 
persons  who  WTOte  these  letters  have  talked  to  their  friends  about 
the  book. 

A  broad  and  lasting  demand  has  been  established  ;  the  limited 
edition  is  teary  eshantted;  aud  the  provisiniinl  price  must  soon 
give  way  to  a  price  more  cli  sely  in  arcord*ince  with  the  usual 
course  ot  bookselimg.  Meantime,  it  is  still  possible  for  the  reader 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

It  is  of  interest,  in  this  connoctiun,  to  note  that  more  than  half 
the  purchasers  of  The  Times  reprint  of  the  Enc>lopit'dia 
Britannioa  failed  lo  act  upon  jusr,  such  an  fntimation  as  this. 
More  than  O.ooo  waited  until  after  the  price  of  the  Encyclopu'dia 
had  been  increased,  paying,  at  last,  more  money  for  precisely  the 
same  article.  The  btst  way  to  avtid  tuch  a  mischance  in  the  ca£e 
of  the  Century  Dictionary  is  to  order  the  book  to-day.  A  pre- 
liminary payment  of  but  one  guinea  is  tl  e  only  outlay  lo  be  made 
in  firdcr  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  limited  edition  at  the  introduclory 
price,  but  i  he  order  should  be  seat  without  loes  of  time. 


The  CENTURY  DICTIONARY 

since  it  is  at  once  an  cncyclopspdia  of  words  and  a  concise  hand- 
book of  tacts,  may  be  said  to  yield  more  different  kinds  of 
information  tt  an  hny  other  work  of  reference  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  new  worR  on  anew  plan- giving,  for  the  first  time,  every  form 
of  spelhng,  pronuncialion,  and  usage  known,  whether  English, 
Aioerican,  Australian,  provincial  or  colhuiuia*.  It  consists  of 
eight  handsome  volume-,  7|0O0  laru'e  quarto  pages,  SOOfOOO 
dtfinitioup,  7|5O0  illustrations,  300,000  quotations,  and  the 
editorial  cost,  alore,  of  the  work  was  more  than  £200)000. 

The  CENTURY  DICTIONARY 

is  issued  Ijy  The  Tiir.es  upon  the  plan  of  Monthly  Paymenta  of 
One  Guinea  each,  which  proved  to  successful  in  the  case  of  'ih^ 
Times  Bepiiot  of  the  Encyclopii'dia  Biitannica.  Only  one  of 
these  rajmonts  need  ho  made  before  the  volumes  are  delivered. 
The  limited  edition  which  is  now  on  sale  is  offered  at  a  reduction 
I  f  V>  per  cent,  from  the  publishers'  piico.  .S|)c<Mmcn  pages.  Order 
Fiirms,  and  full  information  m»y  bo  optainod,  gratis  and  post  free, 
uron  application  to  the  MANaGKR  of  THE  TIUKS,  PiiLtinR 
House  Square,  London,  B.O.  Coiiies  of  the  Iiiclionary  in  the 
various  styles  of  binding  may  be  examined  at  the  OKFIOK 
of  TBE  TIMES;  at  the  Advertisiiif;  Agency  of  Messrs. 
BTIiEET  &  CO.,  16 1, 1'iccaoilly  ;  or  at  the  establishment  of  Messrti 
CHAPI'EI.L  &  CO.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers,  60,  New  Bond 
htreet.    At  any  of  these  three  addresses  orders  may  be  booked. 
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An  Edition  de  LuJtA  of  lh«  Works  of  the 


itite 

Major  G.  J.  IBHYTE-MELYILLE. 

XDITEU    UV    rBB 

Rt.   Hon.   SIR   HERBERT   MAXWEU , 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Demy  8vo.  gill  ups. 
The  v^umf  s  nre  priuled  from  now  type  on  hand.niade 
paper,  epccially  manufactured  for  thin  edition,  and 

handscimely  bound  in  buckram  with  gilt  tops. 
OolouTOil  Vrontispioco  on  Japanefc  Vellum  and  other 

FuU-l'ago  Illustrations  by  nollknown  Artists. 

Yolamo  IX.-BLACK  BUT  COMELY.    Illustrated  by 
H.  M.  Ui-ook.  [Sow  Beadn. 

X.— THE    BROOKBS    OF  BaiDLEUERK. 
IllUBtra'.ed  by  Fred  Roe.    iShorllv. 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

Voluiuo     I.— BIDING    EECOLIiECTIONS.       Illus- 
trated by  Hugh  Thomson. 

„         U.-K'TKiiPBLTO.    Illustrated  Uy  G.  H. 
Jalland. 

„       III.- UNCLE  JOHN.    IlUntrated  by  E.  Cald- 
well and  U.  M.  Brock. 

IV.— MARKET  HARBOROUQH.  Illusttated 
by  Hugh  Thomson. 

„         v.— CONTRABAND.     Illustrated  by  Ber. 
nard  Partridge. 

VI.— II  OR  N.    Illustrated  by  C.  E.  Brock. 

„      vn.-Tir.UCKY  NO-GO.     Illustrated  by  E. 
Caldwell. 

„     VIII.- SONGS  AND  VERSES    and   BONES 
AND  I.    Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 


WITH  SAMPSON  THROUGH  the 

WAR.  Bp  W.  A.  M.  GOODE.  An  Account  of 
the  Navul  Operations  of  the  Nortli  Atlantic 
S<iuadrctt  duiinj.'  the  Snanish  War  ot  1898.  With 
'hapters  sjiecially  contributed  by  Rfii'- Admiral 
Sampsoi,  U.S.N.,  Ciipt.  R,  D.  Evans  U.8.N.,and 
Commander  C.  U.  Todd,  D.S.N.  With  Portraits 
of  Naval  Ollicers,  Iduslrations  and  Majw.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  HU.  6d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  NAVY 

By  FRED  T.  JAKE,  Author  of  **  All  the  World's 
Fighting'  Ships"  (Naval  Annual),  "The  Torpedc 
in  Peace  and  War,"  Inventor  of  the  Jane  Naval 
AVar  Game  (Naval  KrieKspiel),  &c.,  &c.  With 
J53  Illustrations  from  SketcheH  and  Drawings  by 
the  Autlior  and  from  Photographs,      [/n  l*rep. 

The  Latest  Addition  to  Naval  Literatnre. 
A  New  and  Important  Work  on  Torpedoes. 

THE   TOKPEDO  in  PEACE   and 

WAR.  By  FRED  T.  JANE,  Author  of  "  Blake  of 
the  KaltUsnake,"  "All  the  World'."  Fighting 
Ships."  Inventor  of  the  Jane  Naval  War  Game, 
&c.  With  about  30  Full-Page  and  a  great  many 
smaller  Illustrations,  the  grea'*r  part  of  which 
are  reproductions  ot  Sketches  made  at  Sea  on 
board  Torpedo  I'raft  by  the  Author.  Oblong 
folio,  clolh  gilt,  10s.  6d. 

An  Important  New  and  Revised  Edition  wi^h 
Illustrations, 

THE  CARLSBAD   TREATMENT, 

and  How  to  Ciiirv  It  Out  Anywhere.  By  LOUIS 
TAELETON  YOUNG,  M.D.  A  valuable  book  of 
Reference  for  Doctors  and  Patisnts.  CroKnSvo, 
cloth,  ee. 

A  Bcok  for  tho  .Sportsman  and  Traveller. 

A  SUMMER  in  HIGH  ASIA.      A 

Summer  liamble  through  BaUistan  and  Ladakh. 
By  Capt.  F.  E.  8.  ADALR  (late  Rifle  Brigade), 
Author  of  "Sport  in  Ladakh."  With  a  ChHpter 
im  Central  Asian  Trade  by  Capt.  S.  H.  Godfrey, 
late  British  Joint  Commissioner  at  Leh.  Illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  beautiful  Photographs  a»fl 
Drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  and  a  Map  of  the 
route.    Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  IL's.  6d.  net. 

BLAKE  of  the  "RATTLESNAKE." 

Or,  the  Slan  who  «aved  England.  A  Story  of 
Torpedo  Warfare  in  189—.  By  FRED  T.JANE. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Xjarga  crown  8vo, 
Ss.  ed. 

THE    CAPTAIN   of  the   "MARY 

ROSE."     By  W.  L\IBI)  CLOWES,  Autlior  of 
"Tue  Naval  Pocket  Book."     Illustrated  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Martino  and  Fred  T.Jane.    Seventh 
Editioti.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6h. 
"The  most  notable  book  of  the  season, "—^^an</arj. 

THE  CITY  of  GOLD.    By  Edward 

MARKWICK.  Illustrated  by  H.  Piffard.  Large 
Orown  8to,  3<.  6(1. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIjTS  LIST. 

MuLIAUSM:  ITS  HTRENliTH  AND  ITS  WEAKNESS. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY  OF 

SOCIALISM.      By  UUSTAVE  LE  BON,  Author  of  "The 

Crjwd."Ac.    (Ion.  le*. 
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LIFE.  By  theRev.  R.  E.  VEAdH.  Clnth.  fla. 
Inthislrook  we  have  a  det  tiled  account  of  one  week-day  iu 
ihe  life  of  a  cooacieutious  Auglicaii  Vicar.  The  subject  ia 
treated  from  a  humorous  BtaudiKtint.  but  none  the  less  the 
writer's  intention  is  evidently  serious,  and  his  remarks  on  such 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  issue  of  the  AcADEsrY  for  next  week  will  consist  of 
a  double  number,  and  will  include  a  supplement  containing 
a  classified  list,  extending  over  many  pages,  of  all  tlie  new 
books  and  new  editions  announced  for  publication  during 
the  forthcoming  season. 

The  latest  news  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  more  encouraging. 
Though  still  in  an  extremely  precarious  condition,  he  is 
suffering  much  less  pain  and  is  himself  confident  of 
recovery.  The  doctors  are  still  unable  precisely  to 
describe  his  complaint. 


'Tis  an  ill  wind- 


The  action  of  the  Times,  which 
made  it  impossible  for  Lord  Rosebery's  Appreciations  ani 
Addresses  to  be  sold  any  more  in  this  country,  has  enabled 
the  book  to  be  advertised  in  America  as  "  Suppressed  in 
England." 


Froie  the  new  Stevenson  letters  in  Scribner's.     To  Mr. 
Charles  Baxter  : 

I  shall  have  a  fine  book  of  travels,  I  feel  sure ;  and 
will  tell  you  more  of  the  South  Seas  after  very  few  months 
than  any  other  writer  has  done-  except  Herman  Melville, 
perhaps,  who  is  a  howling  cheese. 

To  Mr.  William  Archer : 

The  voyage  has  agreed  well  with  all;  it  has  tad  its 
pains,  and  its  extraordinary  pleasures ;  nothing  in  the 
world  can  equal  the  excitement  of  the  first  time  you  cast 
anchor  in  some  bay  of  a  tropical  island,  and  the  boats 
begin  to  surround  you,  and  the  tattooed  people  swarm 
aboard. 

To  Mr.  James  Payn  : 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  bo  a  good  man,  whether  deaf  or 
whether  dumb ;  and  of  all  our  fellow-craftsmen  (whom 
yet  they  count  a  jealous  race),  I  never  knew  one  but  gave 
you  the  name  of  honesty  and  iiodness  :  come  to  think  of 
it  gravely,  this  is  better  than  the  finest  hearirg. 


A  WEi,r,-K»owN  character  has  just  passed  away  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Baker,  of  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage,  at 
Shottery,  S}ratford-on-Avon.  Mrs.  Baker,  who  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Mrs.  William  Shakespeare,  through 
Susan  Hathaway,  Anne's  niece,  had  lived  in  the  cottage  for 
more  than  eighty  years,  so  that  there  is  no  visitor  to  the 
famous  shrine  now  living  who  has  not  seen  her.  To 
thousands  of  Americans  Mrs.  Baker  must  have  stood  as 
the  typical  old  English  countrywoman.  Some  years  ago 
the  trustees  of  Shakespeare's  birthplace  bought  the  cottage 
and  established  Mrs.  Baker  there  as  caretaker.  Among 
the  articles  which  were  also  purchased  was  the  great 
bedstead  in  the  upper  room.  Shakespeare's  chair,  how- 
ever, left  Shottery  for  Hampstead,  where  it  became  the 
property  of  Miss  Crump,  On  Miss  Crump's  death  it 
passed  to  America. 


Morning  Post,  and  will  shortly  publish  the  result  of  his 
investigations  with  Messrs.  Jarrold  &  Son  under  the 
title  of  The  Revival  of  English  Agriculture.  During  tlie 
same  period  he  has  performed  the  arduous  task  of  shaping 
and  editing  the  book  of  chess  which  has  been  expected 
from  Mr.  Blackburn,  English  champion  for  the  last  forty 
years.  Messrs.  Longmans  hope  to  issue  the  book  early 
next  month.  It  will  contain  a  biography  of  Mr.  Blackburn. 


Mb.  Wedmore  has  been  selecting,  for  early  publication 
by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  a  number  of  the  con- 
tributions on  artistic  and  literary  subjects  which  he  has 
made  during  many  years  past  to  various  Eeviews  and  to 
the  Standard.  The  title  of  this  volume  is  to  be  On  Booh 
and  Arts. 


One  of  the  most  amusing  misconceptions  which  we 
remember  occurred  in  a  recent  Daily  Chronicle,  the  whole 
mistake  turning  upon  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  plsnt. 
This  is  the  Chronicle's  paragraph  : 

The  Pope  takes  great  interest  in  an  electric  plant,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  of  "  Officina  E.'potrica 
Vaticana  Alessandro  Volta,"  in  honour  of  Volta.  A  few 
days  ago  his  Holiness  made  a  special  inspection  of  these 
plants,  and  the  employees  of  the  Vatican  gardens  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  chief. 

A  comic  draughtsman  should  certainly  commemorate  the 
scene.    The  picture  might  hang  at  Kew. 


The  sudden  increase  of  thefts  from  London  free  libraries 
is  another  argument  against  the  "free  access"  system,  the 
libraries  where  this  is  adopted  having  suffered  most. 
Clerkenwell,  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  Ilornsey,  the 
Cripplegate  Institute,  the  Bishopsgate  Street  Institute, 
have  all  lost  books.  The  theory  is,  however,  not  that 
thieves  are  growing  more  numerous,  but  that  one  thief 
has  become  more  active.  From  the  circumstance  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  any  of  the  books  in  question, 
all  of  which  are  marked  in  several  places,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  thief  is  amassing  a  library  of  his  own. 


FftEE  access  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  adopted  at  Man- 
chester when,  next  week,  that  city  becomes  the  possessor 
of  the  famous  Althorp  Library,  presented  to  it  by  Mrs. 
Eylands,  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Rylands.  The  edifice 
in  Deansgate  which  Mrs.  Rylands  has  built  to  hold;  he 
Althorp  books  is  now  ready,  and  formal  presentation 
to  be  made  on  October  G.  The  Spencers,  including  tho 
Earl  Spencer  from  whom  Mrs.  Rylands  bought  the 
collec^tion  in  1892  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds, 
amassed  the  books  on  generous  principles.  The  Althorp 
Library  comprises  80,000  volumes,  including  fifty  Caxtons. 
Henceforward  Manchester  takes  its  place  among  the  shrines 
of  bibliophile  and  bibliomane. 


Since  the  early  part  of   the  year  Mr.  Anderson  Graham 
has  acted  as  Special  Commiseiouer  on  Agriculture  for  the 


An  instance  of  American  Democratic  prejudice  occurs  in 
the  title  by  which  one  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  novels  is 
known  in  that  country.  Here,  it  is  Mr.  IFitt's  Widow ; 
there,  Witt's  Widow. 
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TiiB  generous  action  of  another  benefactor  has  just 
extricated  the  people  of  Olney  from  an  ignoble  position. 
The  centenary  of  William  Cowper's  death  falls  next  year, 
and  it  had  been  propo8e<l  that  the  event  should  be  cele- 
brated littingly,  among  other  plans  being  the  purchase  by 
the  town  of  the  poet's  house  at  Olney  to  preserve  as  a 
monument  of  her  most  illustrious  son  and  England's 
gentlest  poet.     Olnoy,  however,  did  not  fall  in  with  the 
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project  at  all,  and  the  centenary  celebration  seemed  likely  to 
be  inadequate  until  Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge,  agreatCowper 
enthusiast,  made  the  town  a  present  of  the  house  on  the 
condition  that  the  famous  parlour  shall  be  used  as  a 
Cowper  museum.  Mr.  Collingridge,  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  dtp  Press,  was  himself  born  in  Cowper's  house,  and 
he  has  a  large  collection  of  Cowper  relics  and  objects  of 
interest  wliich  may  serve  as  the  museum's  nucleus.  His 
action  is  of  more  than  local  interest;  the  whole  nation 
should  be  glad  that  Cowper's  memory  is  tlms  to  be 
honoured. 


A  MEMOEiAL  to  another  English  poet  has  just  been  . 
erected  on  foreign  soil.  Last  week  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Campbell,  fixed  to  the  door  of  the  house  in 
Jioulogue  in  which  he  died,  was  unveiled,  the  occasion 
being  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  their  French 
correlatives.  Prof.  Lewis  Campbell,  writing,  as  one  of 
the  few  surviving  descendants  of  the  poet,  to  the  Times  on 
the  subject,  say.s  :  "  Non  omnis  mon'etur.  His  once  bright 
fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  poets  of  richer  quality  and  of 
larger  volume.  But  morsels  of  his  work  are  indestructible, 
and  his  public-spirited  efforts  in  the  cause  of  human  pro- 
gress, amongst  which  those  on  behalf  of  a  'teaching 
University  for  London  '  seem  likely  ta"bear  late  fruit,  will 
have  to  be  recorded  in  any  complete  review  of  the  century 
now  about  to  close.  I  shall  never  forget  the  generous 
worJs  of  Robert  Browning,  who  said  to  me,  in  speaking  of 
him  biith  ns  a  poot  and  as  a  critic  of  poetry,  '  He  was  a 
great  man.' " 


The  relationship  of  The  Island  to  No.  5,  John  Street,  its 
se  juel,  has  led  Mr.  Richard  Whiteing,  the  author,  to  take 
in  liand  the  earlier  story  and  revise  and  augment  it.  The 
re  iult  has  now  been  published  by  Mr.  Grant  Richards. 
From  Mr.  Whiteing's  new  preface  we  take  this  passage: 

I  have  ever  thougfht  that  our  modem  problems  of 
human  destiny  should  bear  an  emotional  setting.  All 
spring  from  the  heart,  and  must  return  to  it  for  their  final 
appeal.     Why  should  the  great  moving  causes  which  stir 


so  much  the  passion  of  pity  on  the  one  side,  the  passion  of 
the  sense  of  wrong  on  the  other,  be  shut  out  of  romantic 
literature — Democracy  the  cause  of  our  age  above  all  ? 
It  is  to  think  poorly  of  fiction  to  narrow  its  bounds  in  any 
such  way.     We  do  it  wrong,  beinR  so  majestical. 

They  tell  me  that  my  Islanders  are  beginning  to 
degenerate  by  in-breediug,  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 
Are  they  quite  sure  that  the  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  aft'ccts  the 
spiritual  part,  does  not  lie  rather  with  the  observers  than 
with  the  observed  ?  I  once  read  a  French  story  in  which 
it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  hero  to  feign  insanity  for  a 
while.  He  accomplished  it  in  the  simplest  way  in  the 
world^by  leading  a  pBrfectly  rational  Ufe.  When  he  had 
nothing  to  say  he  said  it,  and  be  never  made  idle  talk. 
When  he  had  eaten  his  fill,  he  rose  from  table.  In  warm 
weather  he  laid  aside  all  purely  ceremonial  clothing.  In 
short,  he  lived  according  to  reason,  and  he  told  the  truth. 
The  doctors  ag^reed  that  it  was  an  extremely  bad  case ; 
and  they  had  him  in  a  strait-jacket  in  less  than  a  week. 


Here  is  the  character  of  the  good  Economist,  from  the 
preface  to  Dr.  William  Smart's  Distribution  of  Income, 
jjublished  this  week : 

He  [the  student  of  economic*]  becomes  less  and  less 
disposed  to  dogmatise,  knowing  very  well  that  a  man's 
development  on  any  side  of  his  subject  often  stops  from 
the  time  when  he  comes  to  a  reasoned  conclusion  about  it. 
Hence  he  becomes  known  as  a  silent  man  who  asks  ques- 
tions, and  he  incurs  very  likely  the  reproach  of  being  a 
bUnd  leader  because  be  will  not  pronounce  on  such  a  thing 
as  a  labour  dispute  till  long  after  the  dispute  has  settled 
itself.  He  has  nothing  of  the  cloud-compelling  coufidcoce 
of  other  scientific  teachers.  By  the  nature  of  his  subject 
he  ought  to  be — and,  I  think,  generally  is — the  humblest 
of  men,  and  is  indeed  only  too  apt  to  spend  the  best  years 
of  his  life  iu  waiting  tor  more  light,  and  meantime  throw- 
ing cold  water  on  other  people's  enthusiasms.  If  after- 
wards he  feels  any  superiority  to  his  students,  it  is  not  that 
he  knows  a  little  more  than  they,  but  that  he  knows  how 
little  any  one  can  know  of  law  and  order  in  this  many- 
motived  work-a-day  life  of  man. 


New  light  on  the  Kingsleys  is  afforded  by  an  inter- 
view with  "Lucas  Malet,"  Charles  Kingsley's  daughter, 
in  the  Windsor  Magazine.  According  to  the  interviewer, 
the  author  of  The  Wages  of  Sin  has  "  one  grave  and 
fundamental  quarrel  with  Fate.  It  turned  her  out  a 
woman,  and  not  a  man!  She  herself  is  of  opinion  that 
Nature  jumbled  things  up  altogether  in  the  construction 
of  her  whole  family,  and  distributed  male  and  female 
characteristics  at  random  !  " 


"I  SOMETIMES  wonder,"  the  same  lady  also  remarked, 
"  whether  our  plots  belong  to  people  who  have  lived 
before  us — our  ancestors,  you  know,  or  something  of  that 
kind.  There's  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation, 
we  know.  They  must  have  a  beginning.  They  must 
come  from  somewhere.  How  are  they  suggested  to  U3  ?  " 
And  here  is  a  piece  of  sturdy  optimism  :  "Everyone  can 
have  what  he  wants  in  this  world  if  he  only  wants  it  hard 
enough,  and  if  he  only  has  the  courage  to  take  it  when  it 
comes.  It  doesn't  do  to  hesitate.  And  if  you're  afraid- 
why,  it's  all  over  with  you.  Keep  your  head,  and  know 
what  you  want  when  you  see  it.  Tbat's  where  women 
fail  as  a  rule  ;  they  lose  their  heads  and  get  confused,  and 
then  the  moment  goes  by  and  never  comes  back  again. 
Or  they're  afraid — there's  a  risk  attached,  and  they  daren't 
face  it.  That's  the  mistake.  There's  a  risk  attached  to 
every  venture,  though  it's  forgotten  afterwards.  You 
must  face  the  chance  of  going  to  the  bottom  if  you  want 
to  come  to  the  top  !  " 


The  etlinological  and  other  writings  of  the  late  George 
Kingsley,  Charles  Kingsley's  doctor  brother,  and  the  father 
of  Miss  Mary  Kjngsley,  are  about  to  be  republished  in  a 
single  volume  under  the  title  Notes  on  Sjmrt  and  Travel. 
Miss  Mary  Kingsley  will  contribute  an  introduction. 
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Aljiost  concurrently  with  the  opening  of  the  new 
Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  a  minor  commercial  concern, 
with  precisely  similar  ideals,  begins  its  career.  Mr. 
Montagu  Fordham,  the  projector,  has  gathered  together  a 
number  of  artistic  craftsmen  who  hold  themselves  ready 
to  take  orders  for  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the 
home.  English  handiwork  only  will  be  employed.  Among 
Mr.  Fordham's  associates  are  Mr.  Cobden  Saunderson  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Cockerell,  for  book-binding ;  Mr.  Sidney  H. 
Barnsley  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Lethaby,  for  furniture;  Miss 
May  Morris,  for  embroidery;  Mr.  Louis  Davis  and  Mr. 
C.  M.  Gere,  for  stained  glass;  Mr.  G.  P.  Bankart,  for 
plaster  work  ;  and  the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft, 
and  others,  for  metal  work.  The  scheme  is  a  good  one, 
and  it  will,  we  hope,  be  successful.  Mr.  Fordham's  shop, 
which  is  in  Maddox- street,  opens  on  Monday. 

Decoeatite  pictorial  covers  are  becoming  increasingly 

popular.  Certainly,  although 
a  severe  taste  may  object  to 
them,  they  are  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  lurid  designs 
on  the  old  yellow-backs. 
Although  quite  out  of  place 
on  the  library  shelves,  the 
new  method  of  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  book  by 
means  of  the  scene  on  the 
cover  is  a  useful  one ;  for  it 
gives  the  would-be  purchaser 
the  keynote  of  the  book  in 
advance.  We  reproduce  a 
good  example  of  a  keynote 
cover  —  that  belong^g  to 
Nell  Gwyn's  Diamond,  by 
T.  Hooper,  published  by 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black.     If 

we   are   to  have    pictorial  covers  for  novels  this  is  the 

way  to  do  them. 


Thuly,  as  Father  Matthew  Eussell  recently  wrote, 

Professor  E.  Yelvertou  Tyrrell 

In  Latin  is  brisk  as  a  sciiiirrel. 
Within  the  covers  of  a  comely  book  entitled  Florilegium 
Latinum  the  Eev.  F.  St.  John  Thackeray  and  the 
Eev.  E.  D.  Stone  have  gathered  together  a  number 
of  very  agreeable  and  skilful  experiments  by  the  gentle- 
men who  still  write  Latin  verse  with  ease.  The  book 
contains  many  excellent  and  brilliant  versions,  but  what 
particularly  strikes  us,  on  looking  it  through,  is  Prof. 
Tyrrell's  extraordinarily  agile  treatment  of  Hood's  "Bridge 
of  Sighs."     We  give  the  opening  lines : 

Iebe-meabilis  U>da. 
a !  misera  sortis 
pondere  fessa  I 
a !  temere  mortis 
viam  iDgressa  ! 
tollite  facile 

ouus  tarn  beUiun, 
onus  tarn  gracile, 

tamque  tenellum. 
panui  gravatum 

cadaver  adstringunt, 
vestes  elatuiu 

ceu  funebres  cinguut, 
uiidam  stillantes 

heu  I  illaetabilem : 
statiB ;' — amantes 
ferte  amabilem. 
In  any  form  the  poem   would  be  sufficiently  difficult  to 
master,  but  that  >)oth  rliynio  and  metre  should  be  repro- 
duced is  indeed  an  achievement.     Tlie  other  translations, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"   are  only 
of  pre-Victorian  poems.      A  second  volume,   devoted  to 
Victorian  originals,  will  follow. 


A  LITTLE  while  ago  we  quoted  Miss  J.  H.  Findlater  as 
saying  that  only  the  part  of  Scotland  between  Peebles 
and  Galloway  had  not  been  appropriated  by  any  kail- 
yarder  or  other  writer.  But,  according  to  a  critic  in  the 
Glasgow  Evening  News,  Miss  Findlater  understated  the  case 
altogether.  He  writes  :  ' '  The  greater  part  of  Scotland  is 
yet  to  be  written  about.  Our  Midlands  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced their  novelist ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  a  field 
untouched  in  modem  literary  art.  Eural  Scotland  has 
hitherto  monopolised  the  attention  of  every  ambitious  pen- 
man, and  the  cities  and  towns  have  been  severely  left 
alone.  It  must  be  because  the  interests  ^resented  in  the 
teeming  multitudes  of  a  place  like  Glasgow  are  so  great  as 
to  be  appalling.  Here,  at  all  events,  is  every  element  of 
great,  and  moving,  and  permanent  prose  literature.  Here 
more  passions  war,  intrigue  is  more  startling  and  profound 
than  in  Thrums  and  Drumtochty,  pathos  is  among  us  in 
its  triple  essence,  comedy  and  tragedy  are  in  every  close. 
It  is  true  that  Miss  Tytler  and  Sir.  William  Black  have 
given  Glasgow  backgrounds  to  stories,  but  that  is  nothing : 
the  city  we  know,  of  streets,  shops,  slums,  ships,  factories, 
grime  and  grandeur,  enterprise  and  toil,  has  never  been 
the  motive  of  a  story.  Pioneers,  oh,  pioneers !  this  is  no 
footling  little  claim  ;  it's  a  blessed  Bonanza." 


Mr.  Hall  Caine's  own  dramatic  version  of  The 
Christian  is  about  to  be  performed  in  London.  America, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  has  already  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  it.  Mr.  Caine  states  in  a 
prefatory  note  that  he  has  not,  strictly  speaking, 
dramatised  the  book.  Instead,  he  has  merely  "taken  the 
two  principal  characters  of  the  novel,  as  well  as  the  motive 
of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  made  an  independent 
drama  of  new  incidents  and  fresh  surroundings — just  as  he 
might  have  taken  two  characters  from  history  and  con- 
structed thereon  a  play  which  could  otherwise  have  no 
claims  to  historical  truth.  The  two  principal  characters  of 
this  drama,"  Mr.  Caine  continues,  "  represent  types  which 
have  been  brought  into  existence  by  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century — the  educated  girl  who  has  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  in  professions  which  are  usually  controlled  by 
men,  and  the  young  clergyman  who  makes  an  effort  to 
realise,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  But  the  social  and  religious  problems  which 
surround  the  steps  of  these  characters  in  the  novel  are  not 
dwelt  upon  in  the  play,  which  is  simply  a  story  of  love." 


Some  litigation,  it  is  said,  is  likely  to  ensue  between  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  before  The  Christian, 
the  drama  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  made  manifest,  has  run  its  course.  Another 
forthcoming  play,  the  version  by  an  American  adaptor,  of 
Lorna  Boone,  is  also  to  be  a  subject  of  contention.  Mr. 
Blackmore  has  made  public  the  statement  that  the  only 
authorised  version  is  that  by  Mr.  Horace  Newte. 


Number  II.  of  The  Elf:  a  little  book  lies  before  us. 
This  freakish  publication  proceeds  from  Peartree  Cottage, 
Ingrave,  Essex,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Guthrie. 
Half  a  dozen  plates  (better  in  design  than  reproduction),  a 
fairy  story,  an  essay,  and  three  poems  make  up  the 
number.  One  of  the  poems  promises  to  be  a  complete 
alphabet  on  new  lines,  of  which  the  first  eight  letters  only 
are  already  given.    It  rims  thus : 

A.  was  an  Ant-hiU,  and  B.  was  a  Boy 

Who  came  with  intention  the  Ants  to  annoy  ; 

C.  the  Catastrophe,  D.  the  Distress 

On  the  face  of  the  boy  iu  a  minute  or  less. 

E.  was  an  Earwig,  and  P.  was  the  iPlower 
That  Earwig  intended  in  time  to  devour, 
G.  was  the  Gard'ner,  and  H.  was  his  Heel 
Which  tl  o  mischievous  insect  was  destine  \  to  feel. 
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LiUrary  Life,  the  new  American  weekly  paper  of  which 
vre  spoke  in  our  last  number,  has  inaugurated  its  career 
by  inriting  its  readers  to  play  once  more  the  Academy 
game.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  select  an  American 
Academy  on  the  model  of  that  of  France — that  is  to  say,  to 
consist  not  merely  of  literary  men,  but  of  the  forty  most 
capable  men  in  all  branches  of  intellectual  achievement. 
To  facilitate  matters  a  list  to  choose  from  has  been  drawn 
up,  which  we  reproduce  below.  We  are  obliged  to  con- 
fess complete  ignorance  of  many  of  the  names  : 

J/istoriaiis  :  John  Fiske,  Eugene  Schuyler,  Edward 
Eggleston,  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  John  Bach  McMaster, 
John  Clark  Kidpatb,  James  Schouler,  H.  Von  Hoist. 

Eaaai/ists:  Charles  Dudley  M'^amer,  Dr.  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  Henry  M.  Alden,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  John  Burroughs. 

I'vliliciuiis  :  Hon.  Wm.  McKinley,  Carl  Schurz,  Admiral 
George  Dewey,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Senator  George  F. 
Hoar,  Joseph  K.  Hawley. 

I'hUiiiithropUU  :  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Professors :  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  Prof.  William  James,  President  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  President  A.  T.  Hadley  of  Yale,  President 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  Prof.  C.  E.  Norton,  Prof.  Wm.  Z. 
RijJey. 

Dramatists  :  Bronson  Howard,  Augustus  Thomas,  David 
Belasco,  Clyde  Fitch. 

JIumorists :  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Eobert 
Burdette,  Frank  11.  Stockton,  J.  C.  Harris,  Kobert  Grant. 

2ii'ovelists :  Henry  James,  Geo.  W.  Cable,  Miss  Wilkins, 
Wm.  Dean  Howells,  Mrs.  Deland,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Francis 
Marion  Crawford,  Mrs.  Catherwood,  A.  S.  Hardy,  Francis 
Bret  Harte,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Lew  Wallace,  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  Julian  Hivwthome. 

P'lets :  Edmund  Clarence  Stednian,  John  J.  Piatt, 
Eichard  Henry  Stoddard,  11.  W.  Gilder,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Johu  Hay,  Mrs.  Howe,  W.  H.  Hayne,  James 
Whitcombe  Riley,  Joaquiu  Miller,  Father  Tabb,  Celia 
Thaxter. 

Critics  :  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  George  E.  Woodberry. 

Journalists :  E.  L.  Godkiu,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Chas.  H. 
Taylor,  Henry  Watterson,  Chas.  Emory  Smith. 

Ecclesiastic :  Bishop  Potter. 

Lainycr:  Joseph  H.  Choate. 

Hculptor  :  Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 

Scientist :  Thomas  Edison. 

Many  comments  rise  to  mind  as  we  read  this  list.  One  is 
that  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner  died  two  or  three  years  ago; 
another  that  the  French  Academy  includes  no  philan- 
thropists, and  that  even  if  it  did  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's  name 
would  come  more  fittingly  with  the  story-tellers.  But  it  is, 
of  course,  for  the  readers  of  Literary  Life  to  straighten  out 
these  things. 


Bibliographical. 

A  PASSAGE  in  Mr.  Melville's  Life  of  W.  M.  Thackeray  raises 
again  a  question  which  has  always  been  of  interest  to 
lovers  of  literature  and  the  drama  :  Did  Thackeray  col- 
laborate with  Pierre  Tournemine  in  producing  the  melo- 
drama called  "  L'Abbaye  de  Pemarb  h,"  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Antoine,  Paris,  in 
February,  1840  ?  When  H.  L.  Williams  pubUshed,  in 
1884,  an  English  version  of  this  play,  he  boldly 
ascribed  it  to  the  novelist,  giving  sundry  reasons  for  so 
doing.  "L'Abbaye  de  Pemarc'h"  is,  however,  accessible 
in  the  original  French,  and  on  the  title-page  we  find  it 
attributed  to  MM.  Tournemine  and  "Thackeray  "  (without 
initials).  That  Thackeray  was  in  Paris  in  1840  is  matter 
of  history,  and  "  L'Abbaye  do  Pemarc'h  "  may  have  been 
part-product  of  his  pen.  Much  more  likely  i.s  it  that  the 
"Thaikeray"  of  "L'Abbaye  was  the  novelist's  cousin, 
Captain  Thomas  James  Thackeray,  who  was  long  resident 
in  Paris  where  he  was  visited  by  I?lanche.     This  Captain 


Thackeray,  we  know,  dabbled  in  the  drama,  having  been 
guilty  of  at  least  two  adaptations  from  the  French — a 
drama  called  "  The  Executioner,"  and  a  farce  called  "The 
Barber  Baron,"  which  saw  the  light  in  London  in  1828  and 
1830  respectively.  He  also  collaborated  in  a  comedy  called 
"  My  Wife  or  My  Place,"  produced  at  the  Haymarket  in 
1831.  In  the  following  year  he  published  a  treatise  On 
I'heatrical  Emancipation  and  the  Rights  of  Dramatic  Authors  ; 
and,  altogether,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that 
"  L'Abbaye  de  Penmarc'h"  was  written  by  him  than  that 
W.  M.  Thackeray  had  any  hand  in  it.  T.  J.  Thackeray, 
by  the  way,  does  not  figure  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

1  note  among  the  announcements  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  John  Gower  and  of  Thomas 
Kyd,  of  the  plays  and  poems  of  Robert  Greene,  and  of  the 
critical  essays  of  John  Dryden.  For  an  edition  of  the 
complete  works  of  Gower  there  is  obviously  room.  The 
thing  is  a  desideratum,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
market  now  save  the  reprint  of  the  Confessio  Amantis  in  the 
"  Carisbrooke  Library."  Of  Gower's  minor  works  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  edition  since  that  of  the  Rox- 
burgh Club  in  1818.  Of  Kyd's  works,  too,  there  is  no 
available  edition.  His  Spanish  Tragedy  was  lately  repro- 
duced in  dainty  guise  ;  and  that,  and  the  Cornelia,  and  the 
Soliman  and  Perseda,  are  in  the  Dodsley  collection ;  bwt  a 
complete  edition  of  Kyd  is  certainly  to  be  desired.  Greene, 
of  course,  was  edited  by  Dyce  in  1831,  and,  in  a  sort  of 
way,  by  Eobert  Bell  in  1846;  there  is  also  the  elaborate 
Grosart  edition  of  1881-86.  Still,  there  is  room  for  some- 
thing less  elaborate  than  Grosart.  Greene  is  a  writer  of 
whom,  for  many  reasons,  the  new  generation  should  know 
more  than  is  known  by  its  elders.  Which  of  Dryden's 
critical  essays  are  to  be  reproduced  I  do  not  know  ; 
and  upon  that  everything  depends.  The  Dramatic  Poesy 
has  been  reprinted  within  the  last  few  decades  by  Mr.  T. 
Arnold,  Mr.  E.  Arber,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Low ;  the  Satire 
and  the  li^pic  Poetry  were  republished  in  1886,  the  Satire 
and  Translation  in  1882  (ed.  Yonge).  A  handy  edition  of 
all  the  critical  essays  would  be  welcome. 

Minor  reprints  of  which  notice  is  given  are  those  of 
Earle's  Microcosmography,  Defoe's  Journal  of  the  Plague,  and 
Crabbe's  Borough.  Of  the  first  of  these  we  had  two  repro- 
ductions so  recently  as  1897  (one  of  them  being  based  on 
the  Bliss  text  of  1811).  Then  there  is  the  1868  reprint 
by  Mr.  Arber.  Defoe's  Plague  is  equally  accessible — in 
an  edition  by  Eoutledge  (1893),  and  in  the  same  iirm's 
"World  Library"  and  "Universal  Library."  The  edition 
illustrated  by  Cruikshank  in  1 872  (and  brought  out  again 
in  1882)  might  well  be  reissued  at  this  juncture.  Crabbo's 
i;oro«(7A  has  not  been  printed  separately  since  18o3.  No 
doubt  the  reprint  wiU  justify  itself  ;  but  one  would  rather 
have  a  new  complete  edition  of  Crabbe — something  more 
obviously  for  the  library  and  for  study  than  the  little  book 
included  in  the  "Canterbury  Poets." 

There  are  two  anthologies  of  English  verse  of  which  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  announcement :  I  refer  to  Jinglish 
Llegies  and  2'he  Kings^  Lyrics.  If  my  memory  serves  me, 
both  of  these  have  some  novelty  of  idea.  The  last-named, 
it  seems,  will  cover  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
Why  not  tliat  of  Charles  II.  ?  Nay,  why  not  give  us 
a  selection  from  all  the  songs  inspired  by  devotion  to  the 
House  of  Stuart  ?  In  regard  to  the  book  of  Elegies,  I  am 
curious  to  see  wlietlier  it  will,  or  will  not,  be  brought 
"down  to  date,"  for,  as  I  need  hardly  tell  my  readers, 
among  the  most  touching  of  English  elegies  are  some  of 
those  written  by  Mr.  Swinburne — notably  that  on  the 
death  of  Barry  Cornwall. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Femald  has  published  in  book  fonu  his  adap- 
tation of  "  The  Ghetto,"  and  it  is  understood  that  he  is  to 
follow  it  up  with  the  text  of  his  two  original  plays,  "  The 
Cat  and  the  Cherub "  and  "  The  Moonlight  Blossom," 
We  are  further  taught  to  expect  from  him  a  book  of  Stories 
of  China  Town  The  Bookwoum. 
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Reviews. 

The  Pigeon-holing  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Matthew  Arnold.     By  George  Saintsbury.     (Blackwood.) 

We  do  not  know  anything  very  positive  about  Prof. 
Saintsbury's  temperament;  but  a  careful  reading  of  his 
Matthew  Arnold  is  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  the 
temperament  which  can  deal  fairly  with  Matthew  Arnold. 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  despite  his  curious  tendency  to  inaccuracy 
and  to  conclusions  based  upon  insufficient  grounds — his 
passion,  in  a  word,  for  building  up  a  huge  general  out  of 
a  minute  particular — has  the  sort  of  mind  which  is  best 
understood  under  a  figure  of  pigeon-holes.  Prof.  Huxley, 
without  Mr.  Saintsbury's  tendency  to  inaccuracy,  had  very 
much  the  same  sort  of  mind.  It  is  a  mind  which,  if  it  be 
combined  with  any  considerable  thinking  powers,  can 
make  a  great  impression  on  the  world,  and  has,  indeed,  in 
many  of  its  manifestations,  made  such  an  impression.  We 
have  said  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  the  pigeon-hole  form  of 
mind,  despite  that  which  appears  to  be  almost  his  consti- 
tutional failing ;  for  here  precisely  lies  the  paradox.  The 
pigeon-hole  form  of  mind  tolerates  no  doubt,  has  no  fears, 
despises  all  opponents,  and  possesses  scarcely  any  dramatic 
imaginativeness.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  industrious, 
and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  any  quantity  of  conclusions  and  facts,  tying 
them  up  in  separate  bundles,  and,  after  carefully  drying 
and  labeUing  them,  putting  them  away  for  future  use  in 
the  pigeon-holes  of  memory.  They  then  become,  so  to  put 
the  matter,  stock-in-trade.  As  has  been  implied,  if  your 
facts  are  carefully  selected  and  verified,  and  if  your  con- 
clusions are  impressive  and  plausible,  the  pigeon-hole 
mind  is  a  very  useful  possession  indeed.  It  is  the  sort  of 
mind  that  gets  on  in  the  world.  On  that  side  stands  Prof. 
Huxley.  But  what  if  your  facts  are  picked  up  here  and 
there  (chieily  at  random),  and  are  then  bundled  together 
without  very  careful  sorting  ?  What  if  your  conclusions 
are  mostly  based  on  assumptions  of  by  no  means  acceptable 
or  catholic  first  principles  ?  What  if  the  lack  of  power 
to  sustain  close  argument  brings  those  conclusions,  even 
when  the  first  principle  is  admitted,  into  some  fallacious 
finish  ?  The  result  is  that  you  still  are  a  little  awed  by 
the  dead  sort  of  certitude  which  invariably  distinguishes 
the  pigeon-hole  mind,  but  that  it  is  impossible,  under  the 
influence  of  a  little  careful  thought,  to  regard  either  the 
statements  of  fact  or  the  cocksure  little  conclusions  with  a 
very  deepset  respect  or  a  very  serious  sympathy.  Need  it 
be  added  that  Prof.  Saintsbury  stands  on  this  side — that 
this  is  his  province  in  the  kingdom  of  the  pigeon-hole 
mind  ?     Here  he  is  the  satrap  indeed. 

Now  at  its  very  best  this  sort  of  temperament  would 
have  been  ignobly  inadequate  for  the  expounding  of  such 
a  personality  as  that  of  Matthew  Arnold.  If  there  was 
one  thing  with  which  Arnold  had  not  a  shred  of  sympathy 
it  was  the  method  of  pigeon-holing  applied  to  any  mental 
process  whatsoever.  Macaulay,  just  because  he  was  the 
most  brilliant,  the  keenest,  the  most  consummate  example 
of  this  class,  provoked  him  to  unreasoning,  if  not  altogether 
unreasonable,  indignation.  "What  has  he  ever  taught 
these  times  ?  "  That  was  Arnold's  question  ;  and  if  you 
granted  the  underlying  premise,  you  felt  that  the  ques- 
tion, from  Arnold's  point  of  view,  dismissed  Macaulay 
into  space.  But  Mr.  Saintsbury,  while  perceiving,  as 
everybody  must  perceive,  Arnold's  point  of  view,  stands 
clear  outside  any  sympathetic  understanding  of  it.  With 
amazing  stolidity  he  pulls,  on  all  occasions,  out  of 
pigeon-hole  x,  y,  or  z  a  set  of  conclusions  which  are 
naturally  based  upon  premises  which  begin  by  being  the 
precise  contradictory  of  Arnold's  premises.  Without 
pausing  to  inquire— that  would  be  a  denial  of  the  law — 
into  the  nature  of  either  his  own  or  Arnold's  first  prin- 
ciples, he  condemns  his  man  out  of  hand  for  the  sole 
reason  that  Arnold's  conclusions  are  not  Mr.  Saintsbury's. 


Let  us  take  one  crucial  and  particular  instance  which 
demonstrates  this  point  finally  and  beyond  recall.  Arnold, 
as  we  all  know,  had  a  peculiar  prejudice  against  the  dry  and 
undramatic  study  of  history  which  belongs  to  our  system 
of  modem  education.  "I  do  not  like  the  course  for  the 
History  School  at  all ;  nothing  but  read,  read,  read  end- 
less histories  in  English,  many  of  them  by  quite  second- 
rate  men  ;  nothing  to  form  the  mind  as  reading  really 
great  authors  forms  it,  or  even  to  exercise  it  as  learning 
a  new  language,  or  mathematics,  or  one  of  the  natural 
sciences  exercises  it."  There,  on  a  definite  point,  was  a 
statement  made  by  Arnold  and  built  up  through  a  certain 
train  of  reasoning  which  had  for  its  basis  a  fixed  first 
principle  by  which  the  theorist  chose  to  regulate  the  useful- 
ness and  advantages  of  this  or  that  kind  of  mental 
development.  Now  what  does  Mr.  Saintsbury  here  ?  He 
flies  to  the  pigeon-hole  marked  h,  and  takes  down  a  bundle 
which  contains  this  for  its  ascertained  premiss  and  cm- 
elusion:  "The  study  of  history  is  one  of  extreme 
importance ;  therefore  the  man  who  does  not  care  for  the 
history  course  cannot  be  regarded  seriously  as  an  educator; 
but  Mr.  Arnold  was  such  a  contemner  ;  therefore  .  .  ." 
Mr.  Saintsbury  does  not  formulate  his  conclusions  quite 
so  definitely  as  this ;  but  it  is  enough  that  he  deduces  in 
Arnold  a  "  dislike  to  history,"  declares  that  to  a  "  man  of 
ideas"  history  must  be  "an  annoying  study,"  because 
"  the  things  that  ought  to  happen  do  not  happen,  and  the 
things  that  do  happen  have  to  be  awkwardly  explained 
away."  Could  anything  show  more  clearly  than  this  how 
hopelessly  impossible  it  is  for  one  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
temperament  ever  to  understand  the  springs,  the  sources 
from  which  a  man  like  Arnold  drew  his  theory  and  his 
teaching  ?  Here  tlxe  case  is  narrowed  down  to  a  definite 
issue.  Arnold's  position  is  clear  ;  so  is  Mr.  Saintsbury's  ; 
but  because  each  position  has  its  own  atmosphere  of  sense 
and  significance,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  other.  The  very  essence  of  the  same 
words  of  the  same  proposition  as  used  by  the  two  men 
differs  with  each  utterance.  For  Arnold's  meaning  is  beset 
by  a  thousand  subtle  comparisons,  relations  and  siftings. 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  is,  we  fear,  as  plain  and  as  bald  ae  a 
geometrical  axiom,  and  leads  to  conclusions  as  unprofitable 
as  they  hit  wide  of  the  mark. 

When,  then,  it  comes  to  a  discussion  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  of 
Arnold's  religious  position,  the  result  is  as  grotesque  as  it 
is  exasperating.  Mr.  Saintsbury's  boisterous  orthodoxy 
clamours,  and  grins,  and  twists  in  elephantine  curves,  and 
is  throughout  magnificently  certain  of  itself.  Out  come 
the  first  principles,  tumbling  one  over  the  other  in  their 
anxiety  to  be  stated,  where  to  have  been  stated  suffices 
apparently  for  Mr.  Saintsbury's  purpose.  "  Not  believe  in 
hell-fire  !  "  said  the  devout  believer  to  the  doubter.  "  Not 
believe  in  hell-fire !  Why,  I  knoic  that  hell-fire  exists." 
That  is  the  Professor's  attitude.  Arnold,  with  his  splendid 
and  sincere  desire  to  get  at  the  meaning  even  of  orthodoxy 
— "  Don't  read  St.  Paul  under  the  influence  of  a  Sunday 
convention ;  get  at  the  back  of  his  actual,  living  meaning  " 
— that  Arnold  is  placed  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  "In  The 
Wilderness  "  (the  actual  title  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  this 
portion  of  the  life).  We  are  not  concerned  here  to  defend 
Matthew  Arnold's  religious  theories ;  but  it  is  fitting  that  a 
biographer  should  be  able  to  understand,  by  some  sort  of 
imaginative  sympathy,  the  mental  attitude  of  his  subject. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  may  be  right,  for  all  we  care,  in  every 
single  point  of  his  theory  of  religfion.  What  we  require 
in  a  book  of  this  kind,  however,  is  some  intelligent  stating 
of  Arnold's  caae,  some  presentment  of  his  actual  frame  of 
mind,  some  touching  of  the  fountains  from  which  he  drew 
his  doctrine,  some  delineation  of  cause  and  effect,  as  these 
developed  in  the  workings  of  a  rare  and  subtle  spirit. 
We  get  none  of  this  from  Mr.  Saintsbury.  He  frankly 
sees  no  responsibility  other  than  to  take  up  scattered 
propositions  from  Arnold's  works  and  argue,  arg^ue,  argue, 
for  all  the  world   like   any  hot-gospeller.      The  futility 
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of  the  position  could  not  be  overstated.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  even  on  the  mere  point  of  argument,  which 
nobody  wants  and  which  profits  nothing,  Mr.  Saintsbury  is 
baldly  and  grimly  unconvincing.  Take  one  sufficing 
example.  "The  prophecy  of  the  details  of  Peter's 
death,"  says  Arnold  in  Littrature  and  Dogma,  "  is  almost 
certainly  an  addition  after  the  event,  because  it  is  not 
at  all  in  the  manner  of  Jesus."  "Oho!"  cries  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  "and  where  do  you  get  any  knowledge  of 
the  'manner  of  Jesus'  outside  the  Gospels?"  And 
then  (we  quote  now  textually) :  "  So  you  must,  by  the 
inner  light,  pick  and  choose  out  of  the  very  same  docu- 
ments what,  according  to  your  good  pleasure,  is  '  in  the 
manner  of  Jesus,'  and  then  black-mark  the  rest  as  being 
not  so" — with  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect. 
That  is  precisely  the  case.  Did  Arnold  ever  deny  that 
lie  had  no  knowledge  of  Jesus  outside  the  Gospels? 
Does  he  not  practically  say:  "In  the  consistent  pictures 
the  Gospels  give,  in  bulk,  of  Jesus,  the  prophecy  of 
Peter's  death  does  not  take  a  natural  place?"  He  may  be 
right  or  he  may  be  wrong ;  but  it  is  a  clear  proposition, 
and  is  scarcely  answered  by  a  mere  restatement  of  the 
very  grounds  on  which  its  conclusion  is  based.  But  that 
is  Mr.  Saintsbury' s  way  of  argument.  It  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  long  exposition  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Saints- 
bury has  no  capacity  whatever  of  presenting  to  you  any 
vital  picture  or  even  vital  impression  of  the  personality  of 
Arnold. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  scant  space  in  which  to 
discuss  Mr.  Saintsbury's  attitude  towards  Arnold  the 
poet,  as  distinguished  from  Arnold  the  thinker ;  but 
there  is  little  enough  that  we  could  say  of  profit.  There 
are  better  things  to  be  found,  however,  in  the  book  when 
we  enter  this  province ;  but  they  are  none  of  them  very 
illu'ninative,  or  even  passably  striking.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
leaves  no  clear  and  exact  impression  of  what  he  really 
thinks  of  Arnold,  regarded  as  a  writer  of  poetry  as  a 
whole  rather  than  as  a  writer  of  separate  poems.  He 
tells  you,  taking  those  poems  seriatim,  that  he  likes  four 
lines  here,  but  dislikes  the  two  lines  immediately  follow- 
ing ;  there  ara  three  stanzas  in  one  poem,  perhaps,  of 
high-water  mark,  and  two  in  the  same  poem  which  show 
Arnold  at  his  worst ;  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  That  is 
the  sort  of  thing  which  supplies  the  argument  of  page  after 
page.  A  good  deal  of  it  may  be  sound  enough;  but, 
frankly,  we  do  not  very  much  care  if  it  is,  although  we  can 
quite  understand  that  Mr.  Saintsbury  was  not  naturally 
the  man  to  do  the  thing  according  to  any  other  method. 
For  here  that  fatal  temperament  comes  in  again.  Mr. 
Saintsbury  is  scholar  enough  to  pick  out  a  couple  of  lines, 
a  stanza  or  a  long  poem,  and  to  discuss  them  all  with  a 
complacent  air  of  authority.  But  it  is  literally  the  dead 
page,  not  the  living  poet's  soul,  of  Matthew  Arnold  that  he 
chooses  for  his  commentary.  You  do  not  leave  the  book 
with  any  definite  impression  of  the  fulness,  the  totality  of 
the  poet's  work.  You  are  only  aware,  for  Mr.  Saintsbury 
lets  you  know  it  with  damnable  iteration,  that  he  does  most 
cordially  admire  the  famous  lines — 

Still  nursing  the  unconquerable  hope. 
Still  clutching  the  inviolable  shade. 

So  far  as  these  two  lines   go,    it  is  certain  that  Mrs. 
Micawber  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber. 

The  biographical  element  in  the  book  again  is  extremely 
slight;  but  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  aware  of  it  and  has  his 
explanation  pat.  For  the  rest,  the  actual  writing,  though 
far  from  satisfactory  at  all  times,  is  a  good  deal  bettor,  on 
the  whole,  than  the  writing  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
recent  works  published  by  this  hand.  Such  words  as 
"  epistoler  "  and  "  equivalenced  "  still  star  his  pages ; 
you  come  across  such  a  sentence  as,  "  Despondency  is 
a  pretty  piece  of  melancholy,  and,  with  a  comfortable 
stool,  will  suit  a  man  well " ;  but  on  the  whole,  there  are 
fewer  evidences  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  slipshod  and  confused 
manner  in  his  Matthew  Arnold  than  we  had  dared  to  expect. 


Woman. 

Women  and  Economics :  A  Studi/  of  tht  Economic  Rela- 
tion between  Men  and  Women  as  a  Eactor  in  Social 
Evolution.     By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson.     (Putnam's.) 

Questions  for  Women  (and  Men).  By  Honnor  Morten. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Fawcett,  LL.D. 
(A.  &  C.  Black.) 

Here  are  two  books  written  by  and  about  women.  There 
is  no  resemblance  in  their  methods  and  very  little  in  their 
aim.  The  one  is  wholly  theoretic,  the  other  almost  wholly 
practical.  The  one  deals  with  the  world's  "  change  of 
heart,"  the  other  mainly  with  certain  vulnerable  joints  in 
our  existing  social  and  industrial  armour.  Mrs.  Stetson 
offers  us  something  like  a  system  of  sociology ;  Miss 
Morten  shows  us  where  and  how  the  woman  who  wants  to 
be  socially  helpful  can  best  apply  her  energies.  Her  book 
is,  in  spite  of  its  title,  not  at  all  controversial ;  it  contains 
not  so  much  "  questions  "  as — if  the  expression  may  be 
permitted — "  tips."  Its  curious  and  interesting  relation  to 
Mrs.  Stetson's  longer  volume  lies  in  its  point  of  view. 
Mrs.  Stetson's  whole  aim  is  to  demonstrate:  (1)  that 
woman  has  not  been  an  independent  economic  unit;  (2) 
that  the  whole  race  has  suffered  by  her  dependence ;  and 
(3)  that  this  dependence  is  on  thft  way  to  cease,  greatly 
to  the  gain  of  the  whole  world.  Miss  Morten  does  not 
talk  at  all  about  the  independence  of  women,  but  almost 
every  word  of  her  book  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
women  are  independent.  The  average  English  reader, 
naturally  hostUe  to  general  ideas,  will  be  able  to  read  it 
with  x^erfect  comfort ;  will  find  in  it  all  sorts  of  "  practical  " 
facts,  and  useful  instructions  as  to  details  of  conduct ;  and 
wUl,  not  impossibly,  be  strengthened  unawares  in  a  habit 
not  so  much  of  believing  women  to  be  independent  human 
beings  as  of  acting  as  though  they  were. 

But  when  he  turns  to  Women  and  Economics — which, 
on  account  of  its  title,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  slow  to 
do — this  same  average  reader  will  find  himself  singu- 
larly disconcerted.  He  will  be  compelled  by  un- 
answerable arguments  to  admit  that  all  women  used  to  be, 
and  that  most  women  still  are,  economically  dependent 
upon  men ;  that  the  money  they  receive  is  not  measured 
by  the  work  they  do,  but  by  the  wealth  of  the  man 
belonging  to  them ;  and  that,  in  short,  they  are  not 
paid  by  or  for  their  work  at  all.  This  position  having 
been  established,  he  will  be  carried  on  to  consider  the 
result  of  such  economic  dependence.  The  first  result  has 
been  to  make  marriage  a  livelihood  for  women — a  calling 
undertaken,  like  other  callings,  largely  upon  commercial 
considerations.  The  natural  grounds  of  selection  —  so 
advantageous  to  the  future  development  of  the  race — tend 
to  be  overridden.  The  woman  seeks  not  only  the  desired 
mate,  but  also  the  supporter  who  can  provide  her  with  the 
material  necessities  of  life.  Another  result  has  been  to 
cut  off  women  from  the  general  stream  of  industrial 
development ;  to  keep  them  isolated  workers,  employed  in 
comparatively  simple,  but  multifarious,  processes,  instead 
of  sending  them  out  to  share  the  complex  co-operative 
processes  of  some  single  highly  specialised  trade. 

The  woman  who,  in  her  own  home,  follows  a  score  of 
callings,  must,  by  the  nature  of  things,  fail  to  reach  the 
highest  excellence  in  any.  Her  skill,  whatever  its  degree, 
is  acquired,  as  the  earliest  workers  acquired  theirs,  by 
practice,  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  each  generation  has 
to  begin  the  work  over  again  from  much  the  same 
starting-point.  Cut  off  from  wide  social  interests, 
cultivated  only  on  the  side  of  her  family  affections, 
woman  has  naturally  remained  a  creature  of  narrow 
views,  and  her  influence  on  man  has  accordiny;ly 
been  a  narrowing  one.  A  mother  who  sees  nothing 
beyond  the  family  horizon  cannot  be  expected  to  imbue 
her  sons  with  wide  public  spirit.  If,  however,  economic 
dependence    were    the    necessary   condition     of    healthy 
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motlierhood — if,  in  other  words,  the  well-being  of  the  race 
demanded  it — all  these  concomitant  evils,  however  clearly 
recognised,  would  have  to  be  accepted  and  endured.  The 
price  might  be  heavy,  but  it  would  have  to  be  paid. 
The  question  whether  this  is  so  is  next  considered,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  so  far  from  being  better 
equipped  for  maternal  functions,  the  carefully  supported 
woman  who  lives  and  works  in  her  own  home  is  rather 
less  fitted  for  motherhood  than  the  savage  or  the  peasant ; 
while  mentally  she  is  rather  less  competent  as  an  educator 
than  the  father  who  has  lived  in  the  larger  developments 
of  the  world,  or  the  teacher  trained  not  in  the  enclosed 
liome  but  outside  it.  At  this  point  Mrs.  Stetson,  for  the 
first  time,  seems  to  overstep  the  mark  a  little.  That  the 
average  human  mother  falls  considerably  below  the 
standard  of  motherhood  conceived  by  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  her  race  is  unquestionable.  But  that  the 
animals  are,  in  their  sphere,  much  more  successful  may  be 
doubted.  Few  of  us  who  have  had  animal  friends  have 
not  lost  one  at  least  at  the  birth  of  oifspring.  Human 
infantile  mortality  stands,  indeed,  sadly  high ;  but  what 
of  the  kittens,  the  puppies,  the  young  birds,  who  in  a  state 
of  nature  fall  victims  every  year  not  only  to  enemies  or  to 
climatic  mischances,  but  to  the  neglect  or  stupidity  of  their 
mothers  ?  Hens  frequently  refuse  to  feed  a  second  brood, 
and  leave  the  chicks  to  starve  ;  cats — and  the  cat  is  a  good 
mother — will  hide  their  young  and  lose  them,  or  drop 
them  from  high  places,  or  desert  them.  Why,  the  very 
circumstance  that  one  at  a  birth  suffices  to  keep  the 
human  race  going,  while  a  reserve  is  necessary  to  tlie 
quadrupeds,  shows  that  the  woman  manages  better.  No, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  human  mother  is  less  com- 
petent than  the  mother  cat  or  than  the  mother  hen  ;  what 
cannot  be  disputed  is,  that  she  is  much  less  competent  than 
she  might  be  if  she  were  a  better  developed  creature. 

As  a  housekeeper,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  Mrs. 
Stetson  finds  the  dependent  woman  no  more  satisfactory 
than  as  a  mother.  She  points  out,  as  so  many  other 
writers  and  speakers  have  done,  the  extravagance,  the 
waste  of  labour,  and  the  poor  results  in  the  way  of  comfort 
that  attend  our  present  system  of  housekeeping.  Most 
reformers  who  touch  this  subject  do  but  preach  in  tlie 
wilderness ;  and  the  reason  why  no  one  marks  them  is  that 
they  do  not  discriminate  between  the  common  kitchen  and 
the  common  home.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  the  human 
creature  as  at  present  developed  does  not  desire  to  share 
his  home  with  a  crowd  of  fellow  creatures,  however  charm- 
ing or  cultivated.  He  desires  to  have  at  least  one  room  all 
to  himself ;  and  is  tempted  by  no  promise  of  space  or 
splendour,  or  good  food  or  low  prices,  if  these  are  to  be 
bought  at  the  cost  of  privacy.  Mrs.  Stetson  avoids  this 
accustomed  confusion  of  the  kitchen  and  the  home.  ' '  We 
are  not  going,"  she  says,  "  to  lose  our  homes,  nor  our 
families,  nor  any  of  the  sweetness  and  happiness  that  go  with 
them.  But  we  are  going  to  lose  our  kitchens,  as  we  have 
lost  our  laundries  and  bakeries.  The  cook-stove  will 
follow  the  loom  and  wheel,  the  wool  carder  and  the  shears. 
We  shall  have  homes  that  are  places  to  live  in  and  love  in, 
to  rest  in  and  play  in,  to  be  alone  in  and  to  be  together  in ; 
and  they  wiU  not  be  confused  or  de-classed  by  admixture 
with  any  industry  whatever." 

While  deploring  the  dependence  of  women,  and  looking 
with  eagerness  to  the  day  of  its  total  disappearance,  Mrs. 
Stetson  does  not  attribute  that  dependence  either  to  the 
deliberate  malice  of  man  or  the  deliberate  folly  of  woman. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  sees  that  it  was  at  one  stage  useful, 
and  perhaps  essential,  for  the  race.  Slie  perceives  that 
man,  as  the  guardian  and  provider  of  woman  and  child, 
had  to  assume  a  position  and  qualities  quite  imdeveloped 
in  other  male  animals,  who  leave  their  mate  and  progeny  to 
shift  for  themselves.  "The  subjection  of  woman  has  in- 
volved, to  an  enormous  degree,  the  matemalising  of  man. 
Under  its  bonds  he  has  been  forced  into  new  functions 
impossible  to  male  energy  alone.     He  has  had  to  learn  to 


love  and  care  for  someone  besides  himself.  He  has  had  to 
learn  to  work,  to  serve,  to  become  human." 

There  has  been  another  gain  to  the  race  which  Mrs. 
Stetson  does  not  note.  In  the  upper  middle  class  of  this 
country,  and  perhaps  in  even  greater  measure  in  the 
corresponding  class  in  America,  while  the  brothers  become 
early  engrossed  in  the  strenuous  competition  of  modern 
commerce,  the  sisters — whose  age  of  marriage  is  deferred 
by  the  fact  that  the  possible  husband  must  first  earn 
enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife — remain  longer  at 
school  or  college,  and,  when  they  return  home,  liavo  leisure 
which  they  often  employ  in  reading  and  study.  Such 
women  are  generally  better  educated  than  their  brothers 
and  husbands.  They  form  an  artificially  leisured  class, 
and  have  turned  their  leisure  to  good  use.  From  mothers 
of  this  group  come  England's  best  and  ablest  men ;  and 
from  women  of  this  group,  married  and  unmarried,  has 
come  almost  exclusively  the  movement  for  more  freedom, 
more  social  activity,  more  personal  life.  The  existence  of 
this  class  makes  possi])le  such  a  manual  as  Miss  Morten's, 
with  its  notes  upon  college  life,  upon  public  work,  upon 
women's  settlements,  upon  nursing  and  education.  Women 
of  this  class,  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  public  work,  we  see 
around  us  daily  and  accept  quite  contentedly.  Nobody 
nowadays  is  sliocked,  and  the  nation  is  perceptibly  the 
richer.  Yet  when  these  changes  are  formularised  and  set 
out  in  general  terms  many  of  us  will  be  ready  to  exclaim 
ai^d  deny  and  to  denounce  Mrs.  Stetson  as  a  dangerous 
and  subversive  writer.  Such  dissentients  may  be  reminded 
of  Mr.  John  Morley's  dictum,  which,  acknowledging  that 
women  may  be  regarded  either  as  wives  or  mothers,  or  as 
independent  human  beings,  boldly  declares  that  a  writer's 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  human  progress  may  be 
estimated  by  his  attitude  in  regard  to  women,  and  that  the 
writer  who  thinks  of  woman  rather  as  wife  and  mother 
than  as  an  independent  person  will  have  comparatively 
mean  notions  even  of  wifehood  and  motherhood. 

If  the  writer,  surely  also  the  reader  may  be  thus  esti- 
mated, and  Mrs.  Stetson's  book  may  be  used  as  a  touch- 
stone. To-day  it  will  meet  with  opposition  and  dispute — 
more  or  less  according  as  we  appreciate  more  or  less  truly 
the  conditions  of  human  progress.  Ten  years  hence — 
perhaps  five  years  hence — it  will  be  accepted  eagerly ; 
twenty  years  hence  it  will  be  a  mere  milestone  of  history, 
as  Mary  WoUstonecroft's  Education  of  Daughters  is  to-day. 
These  are  the  stages  through  which  books  must  pass 
which  contain  true  analyses  of  transient  societies.  But 
the  literary  historian  who,  somewhere  towards  the  latter 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  order  to  write  the  record 
of  woman's  extinct  economic  dependence,  looks  up  Mrs. 
Stetson's  volume  will  find,  amid  phrases  grown  old-fashioned 
and  arguments  long  since  admitted,  a  sparkle  of  wit,  a 
lucidity  of  statement,  and  an  admirable  spirit  of  justice  and 
allowance,  likely  even  in  those  improved  days  to  be  still 
rare  among  controversialists. 


A  Champion  of  the  Maori. 

A  Sketch  of  the  New  Zealand  War.    By  Morgan  S.  Grace, 
C.M.G.     (Marshall.) 

Theue  are  occasions  when  the  most  skilful  literary  man 
may  strive  and  strive,  pile  word  on  word,  pursue  epithet 
and  image,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  his  story  live,  and 
not  all  his  art  can  overcome  a  something  antipathetic 
which  frustrates  his  every  effort.  And  then  the  amateur 
may  step  carelessly  into  the  ring,  dash  down  a  few  unpre- 
meditated sentences,  and  snatch  the  laurel  by  virtue  of 
possessing  some  vivifying  essence  which  stamps  his  effort 
vital.  The  book  before  us  is  another  instance  of  the  success 
of  the  amateur.  The  author  is  a  man  of  action,  a  politician, 
with  a  non-literary  mind.  All  he  set  out  to  do  was  to 
recall  his  adventures  in  the  New  Zealand  War  in  the  early 
sixties,  and  thus  enable  the  English  reader  to  learn  "  what 
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blundering  asses  we  were  and  what  fine  fellows  the  Maori." 
There  are  a  score  of  indications  that  he  wrote  his  little 
history  with  a  running  pen :  it  is  without  careful  order, 
it  is  tangential  and  scrappy ;  and  yet  it  lives ;  the  thing 
has  been  done.  Mr.  Grace,  as  his  title  tells  us,  thought 
that  he  was  writing  a  mere  sketch,  a  hurried  outline ;  but 
instead  the  essential  details  are  all  here  too.  What  is  more, 
the  book  is  in  the  grandly  simple  manner,  a  veritable 
little  saga. 

Mr.  Grace  is  an  Irishman  who,  when  a  young  man, 
shipped  for  Auckland  in  medical  charge  of  troops.  The 
Maori  War  was  beginning  when  he  landed,  and,  taking 
the  place  of  a  brother  medical  officer  who  wished  to  stay 
at  home  and  continue  his  courtship,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  front  with  the  6.5th.  In  an  undress  staff  frockcoat 
he  paraded  with  the  regiment.  The  Brigade-Major, 
mounted  on  a  rough  ten-pound  animal,  picked  out  the 
dandy  stranger.  "  He  rode  straight  at  me,  pulled  his 
horse  on  his  haunches,  swung  him  a  bit  to  the  left,  and 
stiouted  out :  '  You  think  yourself  a  swell,  sir.  I  am 
Brigade-Major  Slack.  You  are  going  to  Taranaki.  Tell 
Colonel  Gold,  sir,  he  is  bitching  the  whole  war.  As  for 
Colonel  Murray,  I  shall  have  him  broke,  sir,  I  shall  have 
him  broke.'  He  rode  off.  I  smiled,  and  ranked  him  a 
shingle  short."  The  regiment  then  embarked  for  New 
Plymouth.  It  was  not  long  before  the  young  doctor  tasted 
war.     He  describes  his  first  impressions : 

As  soon  as  the  Maori  saw  our  object  they  opened  fire. 
Our  bugles  sounded  "Take  cover."  Our  men  immediately 
fell  flat,  crept  up  anyhow  to  some  gorse  hedges,  and  fired 
blindly  through  the  fences  at  anything  or  nothing.  As  I 
lay  prone  on  the  groimd,  clutching  absolutely — not  figur- 
atively— at  the  blades  of  grass,  the  balls  ripped  up  the 
sward  around  me.  I  first  drew  in  one  leg,  then  another, 
then  tucked  in  my  arm,  anou  tried  to  bury  my  head  in  my 
shoulders,  or  my  buttock  in  my  back.  It  was  useless,  there 
was  no  escape.  My  soul  was  frozen  within  me.  My 
orderly.  Corporal  Prince,  was  lying  beside  me.  I  knew 
nothiog  of  his  state  of  mind.  The  bugle  sounded.  My 
heart  stood  still,  then  the  blood  bounded  back  to  my 
brain. 

"What  is  it.  Corporal?" 

"  Call  for  the  medical  officer,  sir." 

"Malbrouk  s'en  va-t-en  guerre." 

An  electric  flash  went  through  my  brain.  Have  you  the 
courage  to  neglect  your  sacred  duty  ?  Look  in  the  face  of 
your  comrades  with  the  brand  of  a  coward  on  your  heart  ? 
No,  no !  A  thousand  times  no.  I  arose,  alert  and  smiling. 
Corporal  Prince  and  I  marched  with  coolness  and  dignity 
from  one  end  of  the  line  of  skirmishers  to  the  other,  almost 
the  only  persons  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  I  looked 
after  the  wounded  without  cover  and  under  fire.  Now 
that  I  had  something  to  do  my  fear  was  gone. 

And  here  we  return  to  the  author's  original  purpose : 
to  show  what  blundering  asses  we  were  and  what  fine 
fellows  the  Maori  ;  to  show  also,  as  he  puts  it  elsewhere, 
that  the  Maori  of  that  time  was  "a  gentleman,  a  man 
of  superior  talent  and  undoubted  courage,  who  knew  more 
about  strategy,  fortification,  defence  and  attack,  than  our 
army  had  learned  either  at  Woolwich  or  in  India."  Not 
that  Mr.  Grace  would  belittle  England ;  "  my  sympathies," 
he  says,  "  are  with  the  Maori,  though  my  affections  are 
all  with  the  British  soldier  " — that  is  how  the  case  stands. 
One  of  his  stories  reflects  equally  charmingly  on  both  his 
friends : 

The  chief  military  duty  at  that  time  consisted  of  outpost 
work.  I  noticed  that  the  men  of  the  -lOth  and  12th  regi- 
ments came  iu  jaded  and  weary,  whilst  the  soldiers  of  the 
65th  Foot  always  turned  up  iu  the  morning  fresh  and  rosy. 
I  was  much  struck  with  this  difference,  which  was  more 
marked  in  rough,  wot  weather.  The  temperaments  of  the 
men  accounted  for  part  of  it ;  but  the  difference  was  so 
glaring  I  determined  to  inquire  into  the  cause. 

I  asked  a  Goth  niau  for  au  explanation.  He  said  :  "  We 
are  on  duty  to-night.  The  weather  is  wet  and  cold.  Come 
round  to  our  outposts  after  '  grand  rounds '  and  see  for 
yourself." 


I  did  BO.  The  outposts' had  been  insi>ected,  all  orders 
were  given  for  the  night.  The  officer  on  duty  had  retired 
within  the  lines.  I  crept  up  and  was  recognised  by  the 
men.  A  soldier  near  me  on  sentry  called  out  in  a  loud, 
drawUng  voice :  "  How  are  you  ?  " 

Immediately,  long  spun  out :  "  How  are  you  all?"  [in 
Maori]  was  heard. 
The  soldier  replied :  "  God  save  you  all." 
The  Maori  rephed:  "Good,  it  is  the  (wth  Regiment." 
The  soldier  answered:  "  Good,  it  is  the  Maori." 
The  Maori  said:   "Too  wet  and  cold  to-night.     Let  us 
all  go  to  sleep." 
The  soldier  replied :   "All  right." 

Certain  it  is  there  was  no  firing.  Each  relied  on  the 
other's  honour.  Had  there  been  any  change  of  policy,  the 
Maori  would  assuredly  have  given  full  notice. 

Throughout  Mr.  Grace  insists  on  the  sportsmanlike 
character  of  the  Maori.  They  refrained  from  surprising 
tlieir  enemies  on  many  occasions  when  massacre  was 
almost  invited.  During  one  laborious  march  for  the  pur- 
pose of  storming  a  pa,  or  stockade,  "  the  Maori,  I  think," 
says  Mr.  Grace,  "  were  in  the  neighbouring  scrub  smoking 
their  pipes  and  laughing  at  us.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
wonder  they  did  not  fire.  First,  our  men  were  like  a  lot 
of  children  out  blackberrying ;  second,  the  Maori  had 
built  three  lovely  pas  and  they  wanted  us  to  have  a  look  at 
them."  Also,  and  this  is  delicious,  "  they  were  just  as 
anxious  to  see  the  big  guns  in  action  as  we  were." 

One  warrior,  taken  prisoner  at  the  attack  on  Kaharamea, 
was  visited  by  General  Cameron  in  hospital.  Mr,  Grace, 
who  was  in  charge,  described  his  career. 

I  said :  "  General,  this  is  a  mo  jt  extraordinary  man. 
He  has  received  two  guushot  wounds,  his  thigh  has  already 
been  auiputnted,  and  his  arm  is  iu  danger ;  he  has  had  the 
bayonet  thrust  into  his  body  seven  times,  and  received  four 
sabre  wounds  in  the  liead.  Look  at  him  now  ;  smoking 
his  pipe  as  tranquilly  as  a  baby  sucking  a  bottle." 

The  interpreter  interpreted  all  I  had  said  to  the  Maori. 
He  nodded  his  head,  and  smiled  in  a  sweet  and  gentle 
manner. 

The  general's  eye  moistened,  and  he  became  a  Uttle  pale. 

"In  the  name  of  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "why  did  you 
resist  our  advance  ?  Could  you  not  see  we  were  in  over- 
whelming force  ? " 

The  Maori  rephed :  "  What  would  you  have  us  do  ?  This 
is  our  village,  these  are  our  plantations.  Men  are  not  fit  to 
live  if  not  brave  enough  to  defend  their  own  homes." 

The  general  looked  abashed.  "At  any  rate,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  now  well  treated.  Have  you 
any  complaints  to  make  ?  " 

"  No  .  .  .  By  the  way,  yes.  Whilst  I  was  lying 
wounded  on  the  ground,  and  after  a  soldier  had  given  me 
a  drink,  an  officer  came  up  and  sabred  me." 

"  That  is  not  according  to  the  usages  of  war." 

"  That  is  a  slave's  work." 

The  general  turned  purple  and  swore  an  oath.  "  I'll 
cashier  him.     Would  you  know  the  man  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  was  a  little  flurried,  but  I  would  know  the 
man." 

There  was  a  great  turmoil  in  the  camp  ;  hot  and  fevered 
inquiries.  Presently  a  colour-sergeant  marched  in,  hold- 
ing a  drummer-boy  by  the  ear.  The  boy  was  marched  up 
opposite  the  Maori,  who  continued  to  smoke  and  gazed  at 
him  intently. 

"  Is  that  the  officer  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Maori,  "  that  is  he." 

The  interpreter  explained  that  the  youth  was  a  drummer- 
boy,  and  his  sword  was  only  a  toy. 

"Do  not  say  any  more  about  it."  quoth  the  Maori. 
"  Boys  must  be  boys.  We  train  our  sons  in  the  same 
way." 

This  man  was  again  taken  prisoner.  "What?"  said 
Mr.  Grace,  "in  arms  again?"  "Yes,"  he  said;  "what 
would  you  have  a  man  do  ?  He  must  stand  by  his  own 
people."  The  man  was  imprisoned,  with  some  hundred 
and  twenty  others,  in  a  hulk  anchored  outside  Wellington 
Harbour.  One  night,  during  a  gale,  the  waves  broke  over 
her.  This  was  the  Maori's  chance ;  they  slid  through 
the  porthole,    one   by  one,    and    swam    and    drifted    to 
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Nghawranga,  four  miles  distant,  taking  it  in  turns  to 
support  their  aged  chief.  Five  succumbed,  but  not  the 
one-legged  hero.  This  escape  was  the  last  episode  in  the 
war.  The  Maori,  says  Mr.  Grace,  were  never  conquered ; 
they  realised  that  a  kingdom  in  which  the  white  man 
should  be  subject  to  themselves  was  impossible,  and  they 
therefore  ceased  lighting. 


The  Persian  Poet  of  Wisdom. 

The  Gulidan,  or  Rose- Garden,  of  Sadi.     Translated  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold.     (Thomas  Burleigh.) 

What  is  the  reason  that  versions  of  Eastern  poets  seldom 
justify  to  an  English  reader  the  great  reputation  of  the 
originals  ?  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  peculiarly  qualified  for 
such  a  task,  both  by  his  knowledge  of  the  East  and  its 
languages,  and  by  his  very  considerable  achievement  as 
an  original  poet :  he  has  chosen  for  his  experiment  one  of 
the  greatest  poets  of  Persia,  a  country  renowned  for  poets. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  after  getting  through  one  of  these 
"  Babs,"  or  gateways,  the  English  reader  will  turn  for 
solace  to  another  Bab,  by  one  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  it  is  the  insistent  obtrusion  of  certain  Eastern 
formulae,  which  produces  ultimately  an  almost  ludicrous 
and  altogether  tedious  effect  in  English.  Partly  it  is  that  we 
do  not  relish  continual  moralities  ;  nor  is  the  apologue,  with 
its  tagged-on  lesson,  a  favourite  form  with  us.  Partly,  also, 
something  is  due  to  the  forms  of  verse  adopted  in  render- 
ing Eastern  poetry.  Probably  Sir  Edwin  would  say  he 
used  the  metres  which  had  the  nearest  correspondence 
with  those  of  the  original.  But  a  translator  should  surely 
consider  likewise  what  is  the  effect  of  a  metre  in  English  ; 
and  the  effect  of  his  metres  is  to  us  trivial  and  unworthy 
of  the  subject-matter. 

Aye,  shikam  !  ignoble  belly,  content  thyself  with  a  cake, 
Lest  thy  better,  the  manly  backbone,  with  shameful  bending 
should  break  ! 

Such  verse  is  not  merely  undignified,  but  perilously  akin 
to  doggrel.  Yet  the  substance  is  strong  and  well-turned, 
worthy  of  a  graver  metric  form. 

Briefiy,  the  book  consists  of  a  series  of  moral  anecdotes 
in  prose,  the  lesson  of  which  is  driven  home  by  aphorisms 
in  verse.  It  is  full  of  shrewd  rettection,  mingled  often 
with  deep  wisdom,  and  its  ethical  standard  is  very  high. 
The  Bal,  or  section  devoted  to  Darweeshes,  contains  the 
loftiest  morality,  rising  often  to  spirituality  of  a  very 
striking  kind,  applicable  to  all  religions  which  profess  a 
supernatural  and  ascetic  element.  That  entitled  The  Manners 
of  Kings  has  perhaps  the  most  shrewdness.  As  an  example, 
take  the  anecdote  of  the  cheater  of  the  poor,  who  was 
warned  by  a  wise  man  that  punishment  would  foUow. 
Being  burned  out  of  his  house  by  an  accident,  he  asks 
whence  the  flames  have  come.  The  wise  man,  being 
present,  answers :  "  From  the  fire  of  the  burning  hearts  of 
the  poor  they  came  !  " 

Beware  of  the  smoke  that  from  souls  doth  part, 
For  the  flame  will  burst  from  the  ashes  at  length  I 

Wrong  not  too  deeply  one  human  heart, 

For  a  sigh  to  o'erturn  the  world  hath  strength  ! 

The  stories  are  always  apposite,  and  show  a  man  of  wide 
and  varied  experience,  who  has  thought  deeply  on  what  he 
has  seen :  for  Sadi  was  an  indefatigable  traveller.  And 
one  can  understand  that  many  of  the  aphorisms,  in  grave 
and  deftly-turned  verse,  would  have  for  a  Persian  the 
memorability  of  tlie  aphorisms  of  Shakespeare  or  Pope. 
But  in  English,  and  in  their  present  form,  they  will  leave 
our  native  makers  of  aphorisms  secure. 


"  His  hand  moves  always  in  radiance  of 
Blessing." 

Bernardino  Luini.     By  G.  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.     "  The 
Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture."     (Bell,) 

The  new  series  of   "Great  Masters"   has  at  least  two 
advantages  over  its  predecessor,  the  "Great  Artists,"  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  columns  of 
the  Academy.     One  is  in  the  illustrations.     Instead  of  a 
few  meagre  cuts  from  engravings,  we  are  treated  to  a 
liberal  number  of  reproductions  from  admirable  photo- 
graphs, many  of  them  taken  for  the  first  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  series.     In  the  case  of  the  present  volume  on 
Luini.  these  amount   to  forty,   including   a  photogravure 
frontispiece,  and  nearly  aU  are  excellent.     The  only  excep- 
tions are  such  large  compositions  as  the  Lugano  "  Pas- 
sion," which  cannot  possibly  be  reproduced  to  good  effect 
on  so  small  a  scale.     In  these  cases  details — such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Magdalene  figure  in  the  "  Passion  " — would 
have  been  better.  Theotheradvantageis  in  the  topographical 
list  of  all  known  works  by,  or  ascribed  to,  the  painter  dealt 
with.     These  are  something  after  the  fashion  of  those  in 
Mr.  Berenson's  well-known  volumes ;  but  they  are  accom- 
panied by  full  descriptions  of  the  composition  and  colouring 
of  a  majority  of  the  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Berenson  does 
not  find  room.    We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  text 
of  Dr.  Williamson's  volume  is  quite  as  good  as  its  trim- 
mings.    In  the  case  of   Luini  a  biography,  properly  so 
called,  is  out  of  the  question.     Vasari  neglects  him,  and 
the  only  material  available  consists  of  a  few  dates  on  the 
pictures,  a  few  traditions,    a  few  documents  disinterred 
from  archives  of  the  convents  where  he  worked.     Properly, 
then,  the  treatment  should  resolve  itself  into  a   critical 
essay,  and  with  such  a  name  we  can  hardly  dignify  the 
series  of  somewhat  disjointed,  though  occasionally  interest- 
ing, notes  which  Dr.  Williamson  puts  before  us.     There  is 
endless  description  and   endless  comment,  but   a  whole 
Luini  fails  to  disengage  himself.     Two  types  of  modern 
art  criticism  find  admirable  examples  in  two  quotations 
which  Dr.  Williamson  gives.     Mr.  Euskin  says  of  Luini : 
"Every  touch  he  lays  is  eternal;  every  thought  he  con- 
ceives is  beautiful  and  pure,  his  hand  moves  always  in 
radiance  of  blessing ;  from  day  to  day  his  life  enlarges  in 
power  and  in  peace ;  it  passes  away  cloudlessly,  the  starry 
twilight  remaining  arched  far  against  the  night."     And 
Morelli  says :  "  His  forms  are  round  and  somewhat  heavy, 
the  feet  usually  too  long  and  the  hands  too   broad  and 
large,  eyes  long  and  narrow,  and  lips  protruding."     Dr. 
Williamson  tries  to  combine  the  Euskinian  and  Morellian 
spirits,  but  in  his  heart,  we  take  it,  he  is  Morellian.     And 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  Morelli  and  for  his  methods, 
we  must  confess  some  dismay  at  the  light-hearted  fashion 
in   which   his  pupils   bandy   about    their  ascriptions    of 
pictures  to  this  artist  and  that.     What,  for  instance,  is  the 
value  of  such  a  note  as  this  on  the  "  Herodias'  Daughter  " 
at    Vienna?— "In  the    collection    of    the    Grand    Duke 
William,  and  then  ascribed  to  Leonardo.     Morelli  attri- 
buted this  to  Solario,  but  we  consider  it  is  the  work  of 
Luini."     No  reasons  are  given,  and,  indeed,  Dr.  William- 
son too  often  fails  to  give  reasons   for  his  attributions, 
which  thus  sink  to  the  level  of  mere  guesses.     Moreover, 
he  is  inconsistent.     On  one  page  he  tells  you  that  the 
"La  Columbina"   at  Dorchester  House  is   a  copy;   on 
another,    speaking   of  the  various  versions  of   the   same 
picture,  he  says :  "  The  two  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Dor- 
chester House  we  distinctly  assign  to  Luini."    Finally,  and 
worst  of  all,  he  makes  his  attributions  from  photographs. 
He  can  never  have  seen  the   "La  Columbina"   at   St. 
Petersburg,  because  he  has  never  been  there.     We  know 
that  he  has  never  been  there,   because  he  says  of   the 
St.  Sabastian  in  the  same  gallery :  "  We  have  not  seen 
this  picture,   and   cannot,   therefore,  dogmatise   upon   its 
origin."     "  Therefore  "  is  good. 
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Other  New  Books. 

A  FcBTiiKR  Study  of  Othello.         By  Walkek  Given. 

This  is  a  somewhat  egregious  contribution  to  Shakesperian 
Bcholarsliip.  Mr.  Given,  like  some  other  of  his  country- 
men, has  the  racial  antagonism  between  white  and  black 
upon  his  brain,  and  believes  that  Shakespeare  and  the 
Elizabethan  audiences  had  it  too.  He  tries  to  find  therein 
a  totally  unnecessary  key  to  the  tragedy  of  Othello.  The 
marriage  of  Othello  and  Dosdemona,  he  says,  was  not  a 
"  miscegenation  "  but  a  "  non-somatic  union."  Othello 
pledged  himself  before  the  Senate  that  this  should  be  so, 
and  in  those  abnormal  conditions  is  to  be  found  the  secret 
of  his  unreasonable  and  morbid  jealousy.  This  amazing 
theori'  is  expounded  at  tedious  length,  and  with  consider- 
able ingenuity  in  misinterpreting  plain  English  and  in 
finding  out  subtleties  where  none  exist.  We  have  re-read 
the  play  with  Mr.  Given's  views  in  our  mind,  and  are 
assured  that  there  is  nothing  in  them.  After  all,  Shake- 
speare was  not  Ibsen.  The  difficulties  which  Mr.  Given 
conceives  his  explanation  to  wipe  away  exist  only  in  his 
own  imagination,  and  the  evolution  of  the  plot  is  quite 
intelligible  and  straiglitforward  without  any  such  motive 
as  he  suggests.  Moreover,  the  repulsion  of  sex  between 
white  man  and  negro,  which  doubtless  exists,  had  certainly 
not  become  self-conscious  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
if  it  had,  it  could  not  have  affected  the  relations  of  Othello 
and  Desdemona,  for  a  Moor  is  not  a  negro,  as  Shakespeare 
probably  knew  very  well.  He  is,  of  course,  so  far  as 
physiological  relations  go,  a  memter  of  the  Caucasian  or 
Mediterranean  group,  and  not  of  the  negro  group.  Mr. 
Given  has,  therefore,  based  an  offensive  superstructure  on 
a  non-existent  foundation.     (Kegan  Paul.) 


The  Tuttlisbury  Tkoubles. 


By  W.  Caetbr  Platts. 


This,  as  its  title  makes  clear,  is  a  work  of  humour, 
Tuttlebury  belonging  to  the  same  genus  of  comic  name  as 
Spoffkins.  Mr.  Tuttlebury — Erasmus  Tuttlebury — who 
lias  already  been  made  the  hero  of  the  Tuttlehuri/  Tales,  is 
here  shown  in  various  predicaments.  He  learns  the 
bicycle,  he  endeavours  to  intimidate  a  Scotch  heifer,  he 
visits  a  faahionable  milliner's,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Platts 
seems  to  us  to  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  American  writer 
who  created  a  sardonic  domestic  experimentalist  and  tyrant 
named  Spoopendyke,  whose  merits  have  never  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised,  and  of  whom  Mr.  Tuttlebury  is  but  the 
pale  reflection.  But  this  fact  does  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  fun  of  the  present  work,  which,  for  such 
festive  occasions  as  smoking  concerts,  is  as  well  adapted  to 
keep  the  audience  merry  as  anything  we  have  seen  for 
some  time.  There  is  something  in  one  of  Mr.  Jerome's 
volumes  very  like  Mr.  Platts's  dedication  to  Ms  pipe. 
(Digby,  Long  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Akmies  ov  the  Wokld. 


By  C.  S.  Jeeb^. 


Under  this  title  Mr.  Jerram  offers  a  handy  and  concise 
guide  to  the  fighting  strength  of  the  nations,  so  that 
anyone  spoiling  for  a  battle  may  easily  makft  his  choice  of 
an  enemy.  Information  concerning  the  Transvaal  is,  of 
course,  the  most  interesting  at  the  present  moment. 
According  to  Mr.  Jerram,  the  eoimtry  upon  which  we  are 
meditating  attack  has  a  war  strength  of  26,.500  burghers, 
14,200  of  whom  are  between  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  "  The  State  Artillerj-  is  the  nucleus  of  the  armed 
forces.  It  has  been  re-organised  since  1895.  It  must 
always  be  ready  to  march.  The  corps  comprises  a  colonel, 
109  other  officers  and  N.C.O.s,  22G  artillerymen,  28 
apprentice  telegpraphists,  &c.  The  large  number  of  officers 
is  for  training  purposes.  .  .  .  The  number  of  guns  is 
only  approximately  known.  It  is  not  less  than  the 
following : — Six  light  and  six  heavy  Krupp  guns,  four 
light  and  two  heavy  quick-firing  guns,  on«  rifled  muzzle- 


loading  gun,  one  machine  gun."  There  are  also  several 
volunteer  corps.  The  Orange  Free  State  permanent  troops 
consist  of  eighty  field  artillerymen.  The  reserve  for  tMs 
force  consists  of  4 00 -men.  The  number  of  men  liable  to 
serve  is  20,000.  Strategy,  says  Mr.  Jerram  in  his  intro- 
duction, is  still  what  it  was.  "'Could  Cwsar  return  to  lead 
the  armies  of  France  or  Germany,,  his  aims  and  objects,  . 
and  the  principles  underlying  those  aims  and  objects, 
would  still  be  those  of  the  Gallic  War."  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  is  orderly,  and  Mr.  Jerram  has  not 
wasted  words ;  But  it  i&  of  course,  impossible  to  say  to 
what  extent  his  information  is  accurate.  For  instance,  at 
the  present  moment  the  condition  of  the  Transvaal  forces  . 
is  certainly  very  different  from  that  given  in  the  account 
which  we  have  quoted.     (^Lawronce  &  Bullen. ) 

The  SoteBiolooY  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  Pkof.  W.  Pokcheu  du  Bosb. 

The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Du  Bose's  Soteriology  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  1892  mainly  by  a  preface.  In 
this  is  indicated  his  line  of  defence  against  certain  critics 
who  in  the  chapter  on  the  human  personality  of  Christ, 
and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  phrase  itself,  found  ' 
matter  of  offence.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  imply  the 
severance  of  Christ  into  two  persons ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
while  professing  himself  satisfied  that  it  was  used  "with 
no  evil  intent,"  affixed  to  it  a  note  which  may  be  taken, 
perhaps,  as  equivalent  to  the  technical  "  scandalous."  The 
confessed  inadequacy  of  the  words  "person"  and  "sub- 
stance" to  the  mysteries  they  are  used  to  enshrine  is  Dr. 
Du  Bose's  principal  defence.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

The  SriRiT  and  the  Incarnatio.v. 

By  the  Eev.  W.  L.  Walker. 

It  is  not  easy —  md  the  attempt  savours  of  audacity — 
in  a  few  lines  to  summarise  and,  however  superficially,  to 
criticise  a  book  that  represents  the  serious  thought  and 
labour  of  twenty-five  years.  In  these  pages  is  traced  the 
path  by  which  an  earnest  Scots  parson  believes  himself  to 
have  hewn  his  way  back  ii  orthodox  Christianity.  We 
say  believes  himself,  because,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  see  that  he  is  there.  Tliw  doctrine  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  as  formulated  by  the  Council  of  Nicea 
and  ever  since  accepted  by  East  and  West,  is  that  Jesus  is 
"  God  of  God  .  .  .  begotten  before  the  ages."  Mr.  Walker 
teaches  that  the  Incarnation  is  a  process  carried  forward 
by  the  Holy  (or  ethical)  Spirit  and  consummated  in  Christ ; 
who  ' '  had  to  realise  His  Divine-human  manhood  through 
constant  receptiveness  of  and  obedience  to  the  Spirit  which 
was  the  Divine  principle  within  Him."  This  should  mean 
that  it  is  as  an  Incarnation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  He  is 
the  Son  of  God ;  which,  with  regard  to  the  Divine  Persons, 
is  absolutely  to  turn  upside  down  all  the  traditions  of  two 
thousand  years. 

The  full  truth  of  the  Incarnation  is  that  God  has  in 
Christ  manifested  His  life  of  Sonship  in  human  form,  which 
was  our  life  in  its  truth,  and  was  therefore  the  "  Son  of 
man,"  and  manifested  His  life  in  that  human  form  which, 
divested  of  the  flesh,  He  retains  for  ever,  and  in  which  we 
see  the  possibility  and  behold  the  image  of  our  own  eternal 
life  in  God.  It  was  the  one  God  and  Father  in  Christ  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  as  He  is  in  us  all,  but  in  Hira  organically 
as  the  result  of  the  whole  Divine  working  in  the  world  to 
that  end,  and  so  completely  possessed  by  Him  that  the 
human  was  entirely  oxe  with  the  Divine. 

The  book  is  not  aU  as  difficult  as  this ;  but  seeing  that  the 
author  introduces  the  passage  with  a  phrase  that  suggests 
a  formal  summing-up,  it  seems  right  to  quote  it.  In  its 
class  Mr.  Walker's  work  is  of  real  importance  ;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  out  of  its  learned  and  thoughtful  pages 
many  readers  for  whom  the  older  definitions  have  lost 
their  significance  wUl  draw  comfort  and  inspiration. 
(T.  &  T.  Clark.) 
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The  Patroness.     By  G. 
(Hutchinson. 


M.  George. 

6s.)  .     , 


This  novel  might  have  had  for  sub-title,  "  The  Story  of  a 
Lie."  Mr.  George,  with  much  real  ingenuity,  compels  an 
uncommonly  conscientious  heroine  to  tell  a  lie  : 

Not  a  little  place  at  Tooting, 
But  a  country-house  with  shooting 
And  a  ring-park,  deer-park  lie. 

Her  behaviour,  however,  subsequent  to  the  act  of  lying, 
does  not  convince.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  girl 
would  break  off  her  engagement,  even  to  a  vicar,  because 
she  had  been  driven  to  confess  to  him  an  untruth  which 
she  had  uttered  to  another  person,  and  which  did  not  in 
the  least  concern  her  lover.  The  circurbstances  were  these. 
Margaret,  through  the  sudden  death  of  her  father,  became 
patron  of  a  Welsh  living.  She  knew  her  father's  desires, 
but,  from  the  highest  motives,  she  ignored  these  desires, 
and  offered  the  parish  to  a  client  of  her  own,  telling  Mr. 
Morris,  whom  her  father  had  favoured,  that  she  did  not 
consider  him  a  fit  person  to  have  the  cure  of  souls.  After- 
wards she  discovered  that  her  father  had  written  a  letter 
offering  the  living  to  Mr.  Morris,  but  had  expired  before 
posting  it.  Questioned  by  Morris  as  to  the  existence  of 
such  a  document,  she  deliberately  denied  it.  Here  occurred 
the  lie.  It  was  a  lie  large,  but  entirely  unimportant.  No 
issue  whatever  depended  uj^on  it.  The  fact  of  its  unim- 
portance mars  the  book.  It  makes  the  book  unimportant 
by  making  its  theme  trivial.  To  the  world  The  Patroness 
will  not  be  of  the  first  interest.  It  is  commonplace.  It 
is  not  lifted  out  of  the  rut  of  daily  existence  as  we  all 
see  it.  Individuality  is  lacking.  But  the  book  has 
merit.  Mr.  George  develops  a  theme  with  skill,  and 
he  possesses  that  mysterious  quality  usually  described 
as  a  "  gift  for  narrative."  His  pictures  of  the  religious 
and  social  manners  of.  a  small  town,  though  they  may 
not  be  inspiring,  are  beyond  doubt  faithful  and  honestly 
realistic. 

The  book  has  another  fault :  it  is  too  long.  The  author 
has  yet  to  learn  how  to  leave  out.  Here  is  an  example  of 
numerous  unnecessary  things  left  in  : 

In  spite  of  the  large  congregation,  there  was  a  distinct 
want  of  heartiness  in  the  service,  and  a  comparatively  small 
number  joined  in  the  responses.  Evidently  prayer  was 
not  considered  an  important  part  of  worship,  even  praise 
was  a  mere  accessory,  to  be  joined  in  according  to  the 
humour  or  the  musical  powers  of  the  worshipper.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  preacher  ascended  the  pulpit  steps  than 
every  face  looked  animated,  and  when  the  short  collect 
was  finished  the  people  seated  themselves  afresh  as  if  the 
interest  of  the  day  were  to  begin ;  figuratively  speaking, 
the  curtain  had  been  raised ;  they  neither  coughed  nor 
spat,  they  were  wrapt  in  eager  attention. 

In  a  quiet  and  impressive  manner  the  preacher  gave  out 
the  text:  "And  they  took  Absalom,  and  cast  him  into 
a  great  pit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  a  very  great  heap  of 
stones  upon  him." 

Already  in  the  first  lesson  for  the  day  he  had  read 
out  the  passage  in  his  sonorous  bass  voice,  so  there  was 
no  need  to  spoil  the  eft'ect  by  giving  out  chapter  and 
verse.  He  simply  repeated  the  tragic  words  with  even 
greater  emphasis,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  began  : 

"My  brethren,  this  is  an  age  of  license,  of  revolt,  of 
lawlessness ;  we  see  it  on  all  sides.  This  spirit  of  rebellion, 
this  chafing  against  authority,  is  poisoning  our  coimtry's 
blood,  is  extending  itself  into  every  corner  of  the  land, 
affecting  every  class,  robbing  of  their  sacredness  the  very 
names  of  father  and  of  mother,  destroying  the  happiness 
of  the  hearth,  desecrating  our  sanctuaries,  undermining 
the  stability  ..." 

The  sermon  continues  for  pages.  This  is  the  second 
instance  which  we  have  encountered  during  the  last  few 
days  of  a  novelist  giving  a  "  full  note  "  of  a  sermon.  The 
practice  is  not  one  to  be  encouraged. 


A  Name  to  Conjure  With.     By  John  Strange  Winter. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.     6s.) 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  Mrs.  Stannard  is  by  no 
means  complete,  but  we  think  we  are  correct  in  saying 
that  A  Name  to  Conjure  With  marks  a  departure  in 
her  productions.  There  is  throughout  the  story  plain 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  be  truthful  and  to  abandon  the 
prettiness  of  sentimentality.  Further,  the  book  is  strongly 
imagined,  and  it  is  just  this  imaginative  strength — rarest  of 
all  qualities  in  fiction  and  every  other  art — which,  with  its 
sincerity,  atones  in  a  large  measure  for  the  novel's  numerous 
shortcomings.  The  writing  is  careless  and  vulgar, 
and  the  special  pity  of  this  is  that  Mrs.  Stannard  has  a 
natural  gift  for  good,  unaffected,  vigorous  English.  The 
theme  is  trite,  and  has  been  treated  over  and  over  again. 
The  characters  are  literary  people :  our  experience  of 
"  literary  "  novels  almost  moves  us  to  lay  down  a  rule  that 
authors  and  journalists  should  never  figure  in  fiction. 
Mrs.  Stannard's  heroine  is  a  lady  who,  from  writing  tales 
for  servants  and  shop-girls,  springs  suddenly  into  fame  aa 
the  author  of  a  really  great  novel.  Mrs.  Lessingham  (the 
"  name  to  conjure  with  ")  and  her  husband  have  hitherto 
been  poor.  Their  income  is  now  multiplied,  but  they 
spend  proportionately,  and  Mr.  Lessingham  is  an  invalid, 
and  so  the  famous  lady-novelist  must  continue  to  work 
hard.  One  day  she  comes  to  a  dead  stop,  takes  a  glass  of 
Green  Chartreuse,  and  proceeds  forward  with  colours 
flying.  That  is  the  beginning  of  the  Chartreuse  habit. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  the  history  of  her  declension  to  the 
condition  of  a  secret  drunkard,  living  two  lives,  presenting 
one  face  to  her  husband  and  the  world,  and  another  to 
herself  in  that  study  where  rows  of  liqueur  bottles  lay  in  a 
locked  cupboard. 

Yes,  it  is  very  trite,  this  theme.  And  Mrs.  Stannard  is 
sometimes  strangely  wrong  in  her  details  of  fact  concerning 
the  fiscal  side  of  literature.  We  should  like  to  know,  for 
instance,  how  an  author  who  is  content  to  sell  all  serial 
rights  of  a  four-thousand  word  story  for  thirty-five  pounds 
could  keep  up  a  household  with  a  wage-list  alone  of  four 
hundred  a  year.  Mrs.  Lessingham  would  have  got  at 
least  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  for  a  story.  The  specimens 
of  reviews  and  the  remarks  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  best 
magazines  are  also,  to  be  frank,  absurd.  Yet  the  sheer 
imagination  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  domestic,  the 
artistic,  and  the  spiritual  existence  of  this  hard -driven 
woman  is  such  that  minor  faults,  whether  of  taste  or  of 
accuracy,  do  not  seriously,  count.  The  book  is,  when  you 
have  cut  into  the  marrow  of  it,  sound,  strong,  and  con- 
vincing ;  it  is  convincing  even  in  its  "  happy  "  conclusion. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

\These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 

Little  Novels  of  Italy.  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Five  short  stories  by  the  author  of  The  Forest  Lovers. 
The  titles  :  "  Madonna  of  the  Peach-Tree,"  "  Ippolita  in 
the  Hills,"  "The  Duchess  of  Nona,"  "Messer  Cino  and 
the  Live  Coal,"  and  "  The  Judgment  of  Borso."  All  Iiave 
appeared  in  periodicals.     (Chapman  &  Hall.     6s.) 

On  Trial.  By  "  Zack." 

The  first  long  novel  by  the  author  of  Life  is  Life,  re- 
printed from  Blackwood.  A  dramatic,  tragic  love  story  of 
Devonshire  folk.  Though  this  is  longer  than  her  previous 
tales,  there  is  no  falling  off  in  "  Zack's  "  tenseness.  (Black- 
wood.     68.) 

GiLiAN  TUE  Dreamer.  By  Neil  Munho. 

This  is  the  story  which  the  author  of  John  Splendid  has 

been   contributing  to   Good   Words  under  the  title   "The 

Paymaster's  Boy."    "  What  boy's  this  'i*  "  said  the  General, 
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looking  at  Gilian  with  surmising  eyes.  "He  puts  me  in 
mind  of— of — of — of  an  old  tale  somewhere  with  a  sunny 
day  in  it."  A  pretty  story,  of  a  poetical,  sensitive  visionary 
cast  among  old  soldiers.     (Isbister.     6s.) 

E\-Ks  If.  By  J.  Morgan  Dk  Geoot. 

The  sequel  to  the  same  author's  story  A  Lotm  Flower. 
At  the  end  of  that  work,  Hilda,  driven  from  her  husband 
Emile  by  his  "cold  intellectuality,"  and  driven  from  her 
friend  Gerard  by  his  too  passionate  ardour,  disappears  to 
start  life  afresh.  This  book  takes  up  the  story  at  that 
point.  Hilda  is  found  in  Stockholm  in  the  first  chapter. 
The  same  wistful,  poetical  feeling  permeates  the  new  book. 
(Blackwood.     6s.) 

MlR.INDA  OF  THE  BaLCONY.  By  A.    E.   W.   MaSON. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  The  Courtship  of  Morrice 
BtickUr.  Mr.  Mason's  crowded  narrative  has  good  old- 
fashioned  chapter  headings.  Chapter  III.,  for  instance, 
treats  of  a  gentleman  with  an  agreeable  countenance,  and 
of  a  woman's  face  in  a  mirror";  Chapter  IX.,  "Shows 
the  use  which  a  blind  man  may  make  of  a  dark  night  "  ; 
Chapter  XIX.,  "  Tells  of  Charnock's  wanderings  in 
Morocco,  and  of  a  walnut-wood  door."     (Macmillan.     63.) 

A  Corner  of  the  West.  By  E.  H.  Fowler. 

Miss  Fowler  is  the  sister  of  the  author  of  A  Double 
Thread,  and  this  is  her  first  full-g^own  novel,  although  she 
has  written  stories  for  children.  It  is  a  quiet,  pretty, 
sjrmpathetic  tale  of  simple  people,  with  incidental 
"  Fowlerisms."  Thus:  "Once  an  acquaintance  always 
an  acquaintance,  like  clergymen  and  mortgages;  but  I 
thought  that  acquaintances  sometimes  grew  into  friends, 
just  as  thirty  years  ago  I  thought  that  ponies  grew  into 
horses."     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 

A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years.  By  John  Buchan. 

Another  "auld  Highland  story,"  by  the  author  of 
John  Burnet  of  Burns.  Mr.  Buchan,  in  a  dedication 
strangely  reminiscent  of  the  dedication  of  Stevenson's 
Kidnapped,  describes  his  period  as  "the  bleak  side  of  the 
'45."  Old  friends  figure  in  these  pages — Lord  Lovat  and 
Murray  of  Broughton  among  them.  The  lost  lady  is 
Murray's  wife.     (Lane.     6s.) 

A  Corner  of  Asia.  By  Hugh  Clifford. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Overseas  Library.  Mr.  Clifford's 
sub-title  describes  the  book  as  "  Tales  and  Impressions  of 
Men  and  Things  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,"  on  which  his 
books  In  Court  and  Kampong  and  Studies  in  Brown 
Humanity  prove  him  an  authority.  "  The  Death  March 
of  Kulop  Siimbing,"  "The  Vigil  of  Pa'  Tua,  the  Thief  "— 
these  are  two  of  the  stories.     (Unwin.     2s.) 

The  Shadow  of  the  Bear.  By  Headon  Hill. 

"  A  man  riding  a  bicycle  turned  out  of  the  comparative 
seclusion  of  Curzon-street  and  steered,  in  one  unfaltering 
curve,  into  the  thick  of  the  Piccadilly  traffic.  The  action 
in  itself  betokened  self-confidence  and  nerve,  and  the 
possession  of  those  (qualities  was  further  si^gested  by  the 
rider's  clear  grey  eyes."  That  is  the  beginning,  and  the 
practised  reader  knows  that  the  rider  is  to  pass  through 
perils  unnumbered  and  come  out  "on  top."  It  is  so.  The 
Bear  is,  of  course,  Bussia.     (Pearson.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Heiress  of  the  Season.  By  Sir  William  Maonay. 
A  passage  from  Sydney  Smith  serves  as  the  novelist's 
motto:  "I have  got  into  all  my  London  feelings,  which 
come  to  me  immediately  I  pass  Hyde  Park  Comer.  I  am 
heartless,  selfish,  indolent,  worldly  and  frivolous.  Pardon 
the  vices  inevitable  in  the  greatest  of  cities."  The  story 
is  of  London  society  to-day.  On  page  312,  Jock  and  Maud 
forswear  for  ever  horse-oouping  noblemen,  touting  honour- 
ables,  looting  dowagers,  and  all  flashy  acquaintances. 
(Smith,  Elder.     6s.) 


The  Patten  ExpERiirENT.  By  Mary  E.  Mann. 

"  How  does  a  man  and  his  family  live  on  eleven  shillings 
a  week?  "  was  the  question  which  the  Rev.  Eustace  Patten 
and  his  wife  Bica  and  certain  other  young  people  set  out 
to  answer  practically  by  starting  the  Patten  experiment. 
How  they  succeeded  is  explained  in  this  pleasant  comedy 
by  the  author  of  The  Cedar  Star.     (Unwin.    6s.) 

The  Red  Rao  of  Ritual.  By  George  Cusack. 

A  story  for  the  times.  In  the  first  chapter  a  street 
child  and  a  ritualistic  priest  confer.  "  I  should  think  God 
likes  Catholics,"  she  remarks,  "  'cos  they  give  Him  pretty 
things.  /  should."  "  Being  a  Catholic  isn't  all  pretty 
things,"  he  said ;  "  there  are  hard  things  too."  The  child 
becomes  the  heroine  of  the  book,  and  prevents  the  Rev. 
Francis  Philmore  from  going  over  to  Rome.  To  such  as 
are  interested  in  points  of  ceremony  and  creed  it  should 
be  fascinating.     (Wame.     68.) 

Sellouts'  Manager.  By  Mrs.  Obmiston  Chant. 

SeUcuts  was  a  music-hall,  and  its  manager  was  Mr. 
Paul  Blake,  gentleman  and  philanthropist.  Mrs.  Ormiston 
Chant,  whose  views  on  the  proper  control  of  music-halls 
are  well  known,  has  apparently  written  this  story  (just  as 
Sir  Walter  Besant  wrote  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men) 
to  bring  the  model  house  of  entertainment  nearer.  A  viva- 
cious, good-humoured,  free-and-easy  book.  (Richards.  6s.) 

Nell  Gwyn's  Diamond.  By  I.  Hooper. 

A  story  of  adventure  and  peril,  by  the  author  of  ITis 
Grace  0'  th'  Gunne  and  The  Minister's  Conversion.  As  to  the 
present  resting-place  of  Nell  Gwyn's  diamond  opinions 
differ.  Some  say  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Jesuits; 
some  that  a  shrine  in  Spain  harbours  it ;  a  certain  V.C. 
declares  that  it  decorates  an  idol  in  the  Punjaub.  In  the 
present  spirited  volume  it  leads  Mr.  Aysgarth  a  very 
entertaining  dance.     (Black.     6s.) 


The  Greatest  Gift. 


By  a.  W.  Marchmont. 


The  greatest  gift  is,  of  course,  "  a  woman's  heart;  the 
heart  of  her  I  loved."  A  somewhat  melodramatic  story, 
with  a  pretty  ending.  The  part  of  beneficent  disentangler 
is  played  by  the  kindly  editor  of  the  Middlingham  Hcening 
News — a  new  position  for  the  Fourth  Estate.  (Hutchin- 
son.     68.) 

Under  the  Sjambok.  By  G.  H.  Russell. 

This  is  timely,  for  it  is  a  tale  of  adventure  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. "'Yes,  mister,' said  Solomon  [after  Babijan  had 
been  shot],  '  'e  was  a  good  old  feller  in  spite  of  his  black 
skin,  so  we'll  find  a  'ole  to  put  'im  in.'  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  an  ant-bear  hole  held  all  that  remained  of  the 
once  feared  and  mighty  witch-doctor.  A  big  stone  was 
rolled  across  the  mouth,  and  we  then  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  great  Letaba  river."     (Murray.     6s.) 

A  Crimson  Crime.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

Mr.  Fenn  is  always  spirited,  brisk,  and  sensational.  All 
his  qualities  are  again  in  full  force  here.  After  the  second 
inquest  Oliver's  innocence  is  established,  and  the  wedding 
lends  joy  to  the  last  page.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 


8ha>is. 


Anonymous. 


This  work,  which  is  dedicated  "to  those  wlio  might  make 
society  a  better  thing  than  it  is,"  supplies  a  hectic  picture  of 
the  sinfulness  of  certain  artistic  London  sets.  The  central 
sinner  is  Lord  Edensor.  He  talks  like  this  :  "Twenty — 
the  age  of  hopes  and  dreams  and  possibilities.  You  can 
adore  Beauty  in  a  garret.  Not  all  the  silken  tissues  or 
gorgeous  jewels  of  the  East  are  worth  her  exquisite 
nudity.  ..."  and  so  forth.  A  silly  book.  (Greening. 
38.  6d.) 

The  Brown  Girls.  By  R.  Neish. 

Thirteen  tales  and  sketches,  light  and  flippant,  by  th 
author  of  The  Otliert.     (Arrowsmith.     Is.) 
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A  Forgotten  Notable  Novel. 

I  DO  not  now  remember  the  date  of  the  appearance  of 
My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune.  It  was  recommended  to 
me  as  a  clever  book,  and  I  found  it  a  great  deal  more. 
So  lasting  was  the  impression  it  left  upon  me  that  I 
have  constantly  wondered  ever  since  how  it  came  to  have 
no  successor.  True,  Poor  Nellie  followed  it,  but  at  such 
an  immense  intellectual  distance  that  I  could  with  difficulty 
be  induced  to  accept  it  as  a  work  of  the  same  author. 
The  long  silence  of  "A  Plain  Woman"  leads  me  to 
conclude  that  she  gave  us  all  herself  in  the  striking  story 
of  her  misfortune  and  trivial  life.  Sainte-Beuve  once  said, 
inaccurately,  that  every  woman  has  a  novel  in  her. 
Neither  the  average  woman  nor  the  average  man  has  any 
such  thing.  For  the  most  part  we  are  docile  sheep,  who 
neither  perceive  where  we  are  going  nor  whither  we  have 
gone,  nor  what  we  have  done,  nor  what  we  expect  to  do. 
The  blows  of  fate  fell  us ;  but  generally  we  are  incapable 
of  shaping  our  experiences  in  perspective.  Unhappily  the 
vast  majority  nowadays  has  betaken  itself  to  fiction,  and 
we  are  flooded  with  cheap  and  vulgar  trash  which  means 
nothing,  introduces  us  to  no  character  worth  knowing, 
does  not  help  us  to  make  new  friends  as  the  creative 
fiction  of  old  did,  adds  no  new  personality  to  our  museum, 
tells  us  no  tale  we  are  not  ready  to  forget  with  the  last 

page-  .       . 

Jane  Austen's  women,  George  Meredith's  women  and 
many  of  his  men,  Thackeray's  men  and  some  of  his  women, 
Dickens's  men,  Scott's  men  and  women,  Turgenev's  and 
Balzac's  men  and  women — all  these  are  persons  we  know, 
remember,  and  gladly  welcome  at  any  time.  Of  whose 
creations  among  file  modem  novelists,  clever  and  successful 
as  they  iriay  be,  can  one  say  so  much  'i  Stevenson's  style  is 
ever  a  delight,  the  man  himself  most  charming  ;  but  what 
character  of  serious  and  lasting  value  has  he  given  us '? 
He  has  given  us  himself  athwart  his  work,  and  it  is 
much  ;  but  he  has  not  added  a  solid  man  or  woman,  unless 
we  except  Allan  Breck,  to  our  gallery  of  portraits  in 
fiction. 

Now  tlio  claim  I  lay  for  My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune 
is  precisely  the  merit  of  being  written  upon  the  plan  which 
every  reading  of  new  fiction  proves  to  me  is  the  best.  I 
cannot  predict  what  the  future  novelist  may  hold  in  store 
for  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  readers  who  will  succeed 
us;  but  this  I  do  know  about  the  present — the  popiJar 
novelists  of  the  day  never  introduce  us  to  a  single 
character  whom  we  succeed  in  knowing  and  under- 
standing, we  succeed  in  detesting  or  loving,  like  personal 
acc^uaintances.  The  present  -  day  popular  novelists' 
solo  preoccupation  is  to.  write  clever  things  about 
their  characters,  and  as  a  rule  they  mistake  flippancy, 
vulgarity,  and  obscurity  for  cleverness.  Instead  of  making 
us  see  how  the  men  and  women  they  write  about  saw, 
their  concern  is  to  show  us  how  they  see  such  men  and 
women.  The  result  is  that  we  lay  down  these  clieap, 
unworked,  and  alarmingly  popular  new  novels  with  a 
feeling  of  depression  and  time  lost,  having  learnt  nothing, 


having  met  nobody  worth  meeting  or  capable  of  being 
remembered,  not  even  having  enjoyed  a  temporary  dis- 
traction. The  distinctive  notes  of  the  fiction  of  the 
hour  are :  vulgarity,  an  absence  of  literary  flavour,  and 
a  cheap  abuse  of  smart  and  trivial  dialogue. 

Hence  the  singular  individuality  of  such  a  book  as 
My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune.  Hero  is  a  book  written  by 
a  lady  in  the  dear  old-fashioned  sense  of  the  word — a 
woman  who  looks  at  life  with  the  eyes  of  a  retiring,  well- 
bred  woman.  She  brings  to  this  inappreciable  quality — 
that  quality  which  claims  sisterhood  with  the  refined  and 
gentle  outlook  of  Jane  Austen — a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
a  caustic  wit,  the  rare  capacity  of  finding  material  for 
observation,  and  a  marvellous  art  of  living  in  the  dullest 
and  most  hopeless  surroundings.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortune  a  great  book,  a  book  worthy 
of  a  modest  place  on  the  shelf  of  our  classical  novelists. 
For  these  reasons  :  it  is  admirably  well  written,  as  they 
used  to  write  in  the  days  when  English  literature  was 
framed  and  fashioned ;  quiet,  dignified,  not  too  perfumed 
or  dazzling,  without  a  taint  of  epigram :  it  is  not '  clever 
writing,  it  is  genuine.  How  diminishing  are  those 
delightful  qualities  in  our  literature — genuineness  and 
spontaneity!  Unfortunately  the  author  is  not  an  artist, 
and  she  lacks  charm.  Hence  her  book  is  far  too  long, 
and  is  crowded  with  details  by  no  means  essential.  Much 
of  the  conversation — a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  deadly 
dull  conversation  of  the  dull  life  she  so  admirably  por- 
trays— might  with  advantage  have  been  cut  down. 

There  is  none  of  the  eloquence,  none  of  the  brilliance, 
the  intensity  of  Charlotte  Brontii,  none  of  the  delicate 
wit  and  enchanting  suggestive  raillery  and  humour 
of  Jane  Austen,  none  of  the  large  philosophy  and 
wide  observation  of  George  Eliot ;  and  yet  something  of 
these  three  great  women  writers  enters  into  a  more 
ponderous  whole,  which  contains  so  much  less  genius  than 
any  of  the  three. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  when  you  have  closed  the 
book  you  have  made  several  unforgettable  acquaintances, 
mostly,  I  must  admit,  of  a  detestable  kind.  That  the 
writer  takes  first  rank — in  the  background,  if  you  will, 
but  still  in  the  first  rank — is  proven  by  the  fact  that  we 
learn  to  loathe  the  characters  she  offers  for  our  loathing, 
and  to  ridicule,  as  we  ridicule  living  persons,  those  she 
intends  us  to  ridicule.  Where  will  you  find  a  more  hate- 
fid  snob  than  Eigardy-Wrenstone  ?  She  pursues  him 
remorselessly,  and  draws  him  as  only  a  British  author  can 
draw  that  exclusively  British  genus — the  snob.  The 
portrait  is  a  triumph  of  untutored  art.  And  what  pungent 
wit  and  humour  go  to  the  building  up  of  the  figure  !  No 
ill -temper,  no  exasperation,  but  perfect  breeding  and 
a  delicious  sense  of  the  ridiculous !  As  portraits,  Aunt 
Jane  and  the  admirable  Catherine  are  quite  as  good  in 
their  way — Aunt  Jane,  in  particular,  is  a  masterly  delinea- 
tion of  feminine  imbecility  and  righteousness.  We  are 
hardly  touched  by  the  tragedy  of  the  poor  woman's 
last  years  because  we  are  so  intensely  conscious  of  her 
exasperating  individuality.  She  is  so  real  to  us  that  we 
cannot  help  a  muttered  "serves  her  right  "  when  Nemesis 
overtakes  her  and  she  is  punished  for  her  disagreeable 
righteousness.  Such  preaching,  Bible-quoting  unamiability 
as  that  of  Aunt  Jane  deserves  almost  any  fate,  though  one 
would  rather  that  destiny  did  not  wait  until  a  woman  grows 
old  and  feeble  to  punish  her.  And  how  restrained  the 
portrait  of  the  admirable  Catherine — intrigtier,  blood- 
sucker, hyjjocrite,  pseudo-philanthropist,  a  creature  of 
ferocious,  grasping  greed  !  Truly  a  monument  of  unlovely 
British  vices,  committing  crime  to  Bible  quotations  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  As  an  exposure  of  the  futility  of  the 
dull  domestic  martyrdom  of  women,  of  the  petty  absorption 
of  their  minds  and  souls  in  a  worthless  round  of  duties, 
of  their  arid   hourly   sacrifices,    I    know    nothing  more 


striking. 


Hannah  Lynch. 
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Two  Plays. 

"  The  Devil's  Disciple." 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  London  stage  that  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  comedy,  "  The  Devil's  Disciple,"  after 
having  long  since  proved  its  quality  by  a  success  in 
America,  should  be  introduced  to  London  at — Kenning- 
ton.  None  the  less  credit,  however,  to  Mr.  Murray 
Carson  for  producing  it.  It  is  a  brilliantly  bad 
play.  AiYe  have  sometimes  thought  that  Mr.  Shaw 
writes  indefensible  plays  for  the  mere  fighter's  pleasure  of 
defending  them ;  and  no  doubt  when  the  time  comes  he 
will  defend  this  one  as  he  has  defended  others. 

The  action  of  "  The  Devil's  Disciple  "  passes  in  New 
Hampshire  during  the  American  "War  of  Independence, 
1777.  The  first  act  is  in  the  house  of  the  late  Timothy 
Dudgeon.  There  are  present  the  relict;  her  elder  son, 
Itichard,  a  bad  man  (the  Devil's  disciple) ;  her  younger  son,  a 
fool ;  Essie,  a  bastard  of  the  dead  man's  brother ;  Anthony 
Anderson  (the  minister)  and  his  wife,  Judith ;  the  lawyer, 
and  various  relatives.  The  will  is  read,  and,  to  the  general 
surprise  and  disgust,  Eichard  the  wicked  is  named  heir. 
That  is  all ;  but  the  act  is  masterly  from  end  to  end.  The 
right  atmosphere  is  got  with  firm,  simple  precision,  and 
every  character  is  admirably  sketched.  The  reading  of 
the  will  in  extenso  is  contrived  with  a  resourcefulness  and  a 
natural  aptitude  for  stagecraft  unworthy  neither  of  Ibsen 
nor  of  Dumas  pere.  It  is  a  wonderful  will ;  and  one  is 
conscious  of  a  desire  to  have  known  the  testator,  who  must 
have  been  very  like  his  son  Richard — a  kind  heart,  a 
bitter  tongue,  and  the  sworn  foe  of  sentimentality  and 
religiosity — a  projection,  in  fact,  of  "  G.  B.  S." 

It  is  in  the  second  act  that  Mr.  Shaw's  waywardness 
begins.  One  gradually  discovers  then  that  the  first  act 
has  no  bearing  on  the  action  whatever,  except  to  introduce 
the  three  leading  characters — Eichard,  and  the  parson 
and  his  wife.  All  this  business  of  the  will,  these  humours 
of  conventional  mourning,  this  elaborate  picture  of  the 
Dudgeon  family,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  play  itself. 
The  play  starts  again.  We  are  at  the  parson's.  British 
soldiers  are  about.  They  find  Eichard  alone  with  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Anderson  having  been  called  to  a  pastoral 
visit,  and  taking  Eichard  to  be  the  parson  they  arrest  him. 
Now,  arrest  is  a  mere  preliminary  to  death.  Eichard 
accepts  the  situation.  Mrs.  Anderson  accepts  it,  though 
she  has  professed  to  loathe  the  man.  And  when  the 
parson  returns  he  also  seemingly  accepts  it,  and  departs 
hurriedly,  none  knows  whither.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  plot  is  trite. 

Act  III.  is  in  three  scenes.  In  the  first,  Mrs.  Anderson, 
who  believes  her  husband  to  be  a  coward,  confesses  that 
Eichard's  heroism  has  aroused  her  love,  and  Eichard 
astutely  repulses  her.  In  the  second,  Eichard  is  tried  by 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death.  In  the  third, 
Eichard  is  within  a  hundred  seconds  of  being  hung  when 
the  parson  arrives  at  the  head  of  militia  powerful  enough 
to  treat  with  the  English,  and  Eichard  is  set  free.  This 
third  act  is  an  amazing  mixture.  The  scene  between 
Eichard  and  Mrs.  Anderson  contains,  among  other  good 
things,  a  fine  exposition  of  Eichard's  motives  in  allowing 
himself  to  die  for  the  minister;  but  Mrs.  Anderson's 
sudden  love  for  him,  so  freely  expressed,  is  ({uite  uncon- 
vincing. The  court-martial  is  one  of  tlie  best  scenes  in 
the  play.  The  oflicers,  especially  General  Burgoyne,  with 
his  "  Let  mo  persuade  you  to  be  hanged,"  are  superb. 
Nevertheless,  the  court-martial  is  inexcusable.  For  it  is 
farce,  brilliant  farce  which  continually  boils  over  with 
marvellous  wit  and  humour,  but  still  farce,  and  utterly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  play— cast  in  a  different 
mould,  composed  in  a  different  key.  The  scene  of  execu- 
tion is  feeble.  It  should  have  been  thrilling,  but  Mr. 
Shaw  was  too  much  occupied  with  being  funny  to  attend 
to  the  dramatic  opportunities  of  the  situation.     The  con- 


clusion is  juat  like  comic  opera,  and  one  feels  the  need  of 
Offenbach's  strains  as  the  curtain  falls. 

To  sum  up,  the  first  act  is  comedy  of  the  highest  order, 
but  it  might  nave  been  omitted.  The  second  scene  of  the 
third  act  is  farce  of  the  highest  order,  but  it  should  be 
rewritten  as  comedy.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  by  turns 
weak,  sublime,  infantile,  clever,  and  incomprehensible. 
Motives  are  not  clearly  exposed,  and  characters  are  not 
consistent.  The  parson,  for  example,  is  quite  a  model  and 
unexceptionable  parson  in  the  first  act,  but  in  the  second 
he  is  for  ever  talking  like  "G.  B.  S."  "The  Devil's 
Disciple "  is  the  least  satisfactory  play  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
which  we  have  read  or  seen,  except  "  Widowers'  Houses." 
It  is  inferior  to  "  Arms  and  the  Man  "  and  to  everything 
in  Plays,  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant.  But  it  is  not  a  piece  to 
be  ignored.  It  comprises  Mr.  Shaw's  worst,  and  his  best 
also.  To  see  the  first  act  and  come  away  is  to  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  the  dramatist  of  the 
future.  To  stay  is  to  feel  that  he  may  never  be  anything 
else. 


"  The   Moonlight  Blossom." 

If  for  nothing  else,  Mr.  C.  B.  Femald's  "  The  Moonlight 
Blossom,"  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  by 
Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  deserves 
notice  because  it  breaks  the  terrible  circle  of  insularity  in 
which  nearly  all  our  plays  are  enclosed.  It  gives  a  new 
atmosphere,  awakens  a  dormant  set  of  sensibilities — like 
Maeterlinck ;  and  therefore  we  must  be  grateful,  not  only 
to  Mr.  Femald,  but  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
perform  his  piece  before  an  audience  necessarily  uncom- 
prehending and  apathetic.  The  production  of  it  is  an 
effort  in  the  cause  of  dramatic  art,  not  an  appeal  to  the 
box-office.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  good  play.  It  is  not 
even  as  good  a  play  as  we  had  the  right  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Fernald.  Mr.  Femald  wrote  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub,"  a  melodrama  clumsy,  crude,  amateurish,  but 
interesting  and  remarkable.  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub " 
was  in  the  best  sense  dramatic,  and  it  evoked  that  unmis- 
takable frisson  in  the  theatre  which  only  a  genuine 
dramatist  is  capable  of  evoking.  But  though  it  was 
dramatic,  it  was  nothing  else.  Now,  "  The  Moonlight 
Blossom"  has  several  virtues,  but  it  is  not  dramatic. 
Given  the  theme,  it  is  neatly  enough  constructed.  The 
dialogue  is  admirable  in  its  appropriateness,  simplicity, 
and  real  literary  beauty;  and  there  is  quaint  wit  in  it. 
Bummawashi,  the  boastful  drunkard,  says:  "I  am 
powdered  with  the  dust  of  maidens'  wings.  For  me 
women  have  forsaken  their  young."  But  when  we  have 
praised  the  dialogue,  and  appreciated  the  charm  of  the 
decorations  and  costumes  (due  to  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons, 
A.E.A.),  we  have  finished  with  esteem.  The  basis 
of  the  plot  is  feebly  melodramatic  —  not  at  all,  to  our 
thinking,  distinctively  Japanese,  but  something  "Adelphic" 
expre.s8ed  in  terms  of  Japanese  law  and  custom.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Femald  apparently  made  any  sustained  attempt 
to  portray  the  Japanese  spirit.  No  one  who  has 
spent  even  a  single  intimate  evening  with  some  of  the 
numerous  Japanese  who  come  to  London  to  learn 
English  applied  art  and  English  shipbuilding  could  be 
for  a  moment  under  the  illusion  that  Mr.  Fernald  had 
given  us  Japan.  "  The  Moonlight  Blossom,"  spiritually, 
is  no  more  Japanese  than  the  Japanese  umbrellas  in 
Ecgent-street.  It  is  something  between  East  and  West — 
as  though  England  and  Japan  had  met  on  arid  Perim  and 
manufactured  a  concoction  utterly  foreign  to  both.  Pos- 
sibly this  fact,  possibly  the  fact  that  the  theme  is  essen- 
tially weak  and  artificial,  accounts  for  the  dulness  which 
pervades  much  of  the  play.  There  you  have  it :  despite 
its  literary  charm  and  the  freshness  of  certain  aspects  of 
it,  "The  Moonlight  Blossom"  is  apt  to  be  tedious.  All 
that  intelligent  acting  could  do  was  done. 

E.  A.  B. 
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Things  Seen. 

Parker's  Immortality. 

The  cottage  garden  was  an  orchard  in  miniature,  and  the 
size  and  bloom  of  the  fruit  proclaimed  the  excellence  of 
the  stock  and  the  care  with  which  the  trees  had  been 
tended. 

"  Your  fruit  looks  very  well,"  I  remarked  to  the  old 
woman. 

"Yes,   they're    good    trees,"    she    answered,    speaking 
eagerly,   as  gossips   will    with    a  stranger  to   whom   all 
their  thoughts  are  new.     "  My  husband  taught  me  fruit 
farming.    He's  been  dead  eleven  years.    I  shall  be  seventy- 
nine  next  Marfh,  and  I  was  married  fifty  years  ago.     No, 
I've  never  lived  anywhere  else.     We  came  straight  here 
on  the  day  I  was  married,   and  my  husband  planted  all 
these  trees  tlie  same  year.     My  liusband  was  head  gardener 
to  old  Mr.  Chesham,  the  father  of  the  young  gentleman 
who's  lodging  in  the  nest  cottage,  so  he  knew  all  about 
fruit  farming.     Sometimes  I  think  I  ought  to  have  travelled 
more.     I've  never  been  further  than  Hastings.      Oh,  yes, 
I  manatre  all  right.      I  sell  tlie  fruit.     It's  good  selling 
fruit.     There  are  some  ladies  in  Hastings  give  me  nine 
shillings  a  bushel  for  those  Blenheim  Oranges.      And  then 
I  bake  bread  for  the   hoppers.      My  husband's  mother 
taught  me  to  bake.     He  persuaded  her  to  stay  a  week  here 
and  teach  me.     My  husband  was  a  great  one  for  learning 
and  teaching.      Then  there's  Mr.  Chesham— that's  a  help 
to  ihe.     He  always  comes  here  during  the  hopping  season. 
He's  a  literary  gentleman.    He  often  talks  of  my  husband. 
He  says  the  best  part  of  his  writing  is  the  bits  about  the 
country,  and  he  often  says  to  me :   '  Mrs.  Parker,  that's 
due  to  your  husband.     He  made  me  love  the  country,  and 
taught  me  all  I  know  about  it.'     We  have  long  talks  in 
the  evening,  sometimes.      Mr.  Chesham  doesn't  need   to 
make  any  money.     When  I  ask  him  why  he  sits  writing 
and  writing  all  day,  he   says   because  he    wants   to   be 
remembered  after  he  is  dead.     It  may  be  all  very  well  for 
writing  folk  to  want  to  do  good  to  people  after  they  are 
dead,  but  it's  quite  enough  for  me  to   get  through  the 
day  without  thinking  what's   going  to   happen  to  other 
people  after  I'm  dead  and  buried.     I  put  my  shoulder  out 
last  winter — fell  down  them  steps-  -and  that  makes  me  a 
bit  slow.     I've  got  as  much  as  I  can  do  without  thinking 
of  who  comes  after  me.     Did  you  see  the  text  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  Mr.  Chesham's  room.     My  neice  painted  it  for 
him.     I  wanted  her  to  choose  something  from  the  Bible, 
but^  Mr.  Chesham    chose   that   about   leaving   a  memory 
behind  him.     Oh,   yes!    I    get  along   all  right.       The 
hoppers  pay  a  good  price  for  my  bread,  and   the  fruit 
sells    well  ;    and   there's    Mr.  Chesham !      My   shoulder 
troubles  me  now  and  then,  but  I've   got   along  without 
help  from  anybody  since  my  husband  died." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Yet,  I  think,  Parker  did  not  wholly  die  eleven  years 
ago.  As  I  went  my  way  I  found  myself  wondering  if, 
somewhere  in  the  shades,  he  has  yet  met  that  poet  who 
lived  eighteen  hun'lred  years  ago,  the  poet  who  wrote 

Non  cmais  moriar ;  multaqae  pars  mei 
Yitabit  Libitinam. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

ScoTL.\iii),  more  than  ever  this  season,  has  been  the  most 
highly  favoured  of  nations  by  visitors.  The  Queen  and 
her  Court  are  there,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  two  of  his 
daughters,  and  his  son-in-law  are  there.  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  and  their  children  are  there.  So  are  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and  their  children,  the 


Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  and  hers.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  has  been  there.  Mr.  Bjlfour  is,  as  usual,  there. 
Finally,  Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Lord  Selborne, 
addressing  Scottish  audiences  for  the  Government,  are  to 
have  set-offs  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr. 
Asquith  addressing  Scottish  audiences  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition. 


The  Dysart  Trust,  which  was  set  up  for  twenty-one 
years  from  the  death  of  the  present  Earl's  grand- 
father, came  to  an  end  last  Saturday,  on  which  day  he 
obtained  for  the  first  time  full  control  over  his  Ham 
and  other  estates.  Lord  Dysart's  father,  who  led  a  merry 
life  as  Lord  Huntingtower,  did  not  live  to  inherit  the 
earldom.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  escapades  in  which, 
from  time  to  time,  he  figured  publicly,  he  was  a  man  of 
many  excellences  of  heart.  Of  his  generosity,  of  a  sort, 
there  was  no  doubt ;  and  it  has  needed  the  careful  manage- 
ment of  twenty-one  years  to  pull  the  property  round  to 
anything  like  its  old  prosperity.  Lord  Dysart  is  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Eutland — a  distinction  he 
owed  certainly  not  to  the  size  of  his  property  in  that 
minute  county,  but  to  the  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  hailing  in  the  young  man  a 
convert  from  Unionism  to  Home  Eule. 


A  NICE  question  in  ethics  is  again  raised  by  the  arrest 
this  week  of  two  sailors  charged  with  having  committed 
cannibalism  on  a  raft,  after  the  wreck  of  their  vessel.  To 
take  life  is  not  always  to  commit  murder,  or  the  soldier  and 
the  hangman  were  an  extinct  species.  The  community  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  And  what,  then,  is  a  com- 
munity ?  The  definition  of  it  is  a  matter  of  some  verbal 
difliculty  if  it  is  so  worded  as  to  exclude  a  company  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners  on  the  high  seas.  They  are  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  their  kind  by  barriers  more  decisive  than 
those  that  divide  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  from 
each  other.  They  are  their  own  senate  and  their  own  law- 
makers. If  five  men  must  all  die  unless  one  dies  to  give 
them  sustenance ;  and  if  all  agree  and  draw  lots,  and  the 
man  who  draws  doom  is  immolated,  how  are  the  survivors 
to  be  regarded  by  theologians  or  by  lawgivers  ?  Doctors  of 
divinity  differ  ;  and  the  law  temporises.  Guilty  of  murder, 
a  jury,  not  many  years  ago,  found  two  such  hapless 
culprits,  at  the  direction  of  Lord  Coleridge,  who,  never- 
theless, instantly  liberated  them. 


Mr.  Lotjis  Garvin  has  been  saying  his  good-byes  this 
week  to  the  Newcadle  Daily  Chrcnicle,  prior  to  his  removal 
to  London,  where  he   takes  up   his   appointment  on  the 
Daily  Telegraph  on  November  1.     "A  journalist  is  a  kind 
of  bat  who  flits  by  night,  and  who  loses,  as  the  years  go 
by,  the  friends  of  the  day."     So  Mr.  Garvin,  at  a  farewell 
dinner  in  the  North  the  other  evening,  declared,  adding  his 
surprise  to  find,  when  the  parting-time  came,  that  he  had 
forfeited  so  few  and  kept  so  many.     Eefusing  t»  accept 
the   praises  proper  enough  to   the  occasion,  Mr.  Garvin 
remarked  it  was  sometimes  said  that  this  or  that  article 
was  from  the  pen  of  this  or  that  person,  whereas  "  a  paper 
— a  real  paper— is  the  product,  not  of  an  individual,  but 
of   a   corporation."     The  members  of  such   a   staff,  said 
Mr.  Garvin,  are  "flesh  of  each  other's  flesh,  and  blood  of 
each  other's  blood."     In  short,  a  great  paper  imposes  its 
own  traditions  on  receptive  minds.     Lord  Brougham,  when 
he  wrote  a  whole  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  did  not 
produce  a  more  homogeneous  periodical  than  the  Saturday 
Review  of  the  sixties,  done  by  a  score  of  different  hands, 
and  under  an  editor  who  himself  did  not  write  a  syllable. 
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Correspondence. 

Misconceptions. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  to  endorse  every  word 
of  the  masterly  article  by  "  'A  "  on  "  The  Ineligible 
Elegy  "  ?  Literature  has  always  seemed  to  me  nn  influence 
that  should  be  vital  in  any  real  education.  But,  in  spite 
of  floods  of  talk  on  various  "systems"  and  "schemes," 
the  ordinary  school  routine  remains  singularly  lacking  in 
either  applied  psychology,  applied  sympathy,  or  applied 
common  sense.  While  this  is  so,  literature,  which  dies 
with  drudgery,  must  suffer  many  deaths.  Often  the  actual 
teachers  are  not  to  blame,  but  examiners,  head  masters, 
and  other  "  people  of  importance  "  are  still  at  their  old 
work  of  inhibiting  natural  growth. 

Surely  it  is  enough  only  to  mention  the  "  Elegy  "  to  see 
how  apart  from  all  that  is  boyish  the  poem  is.  The  very 
word  "elegy"  marks  ;'t  as  such.  What  has  a  schoolboy 
to  do  with  elegies  ?  But  I  have  never  found  that  that 
argument  produces  any  impression. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  that,  besides  psychology,  the  school- 
master often  lacks  literary  appreciation.  What  is  artificial, 
what  goes  by  rule,  appeals  to  those  to  whom  rules  are  as 
the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  What  is  free  and  noncon- 
forming they  instinctively  feel  to  be  dangerous  to  scholastic 
rectitude. 

Now,  observe,  the  boy  is  at  the  other  pole.  He  hates 
rules,  he  loves  what  is  unrestrained.  Hence  an  eternal 
antagonism,  except  in  those  rare  cases  where  tearthers 
never  lose  their  love  of  freedom. 

But  there  is  a  third  force  acting  against  school  litera- 
ture— prudery.  We  must  have  a  young  person  literature. 
The  great  taboo  lies  on  the  reading  of  "  Hamlet,"  of  Adam 
Bede,  of  Bavid  Copperfeld,  and  I  have  been  criticised  for 
giving,  as  an  upper  school  prize,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian. 
For  myself,  I  think  that  all  this  fear  for  the  young  person 
has  the  reverse  of  the  intended  effect.  That  opens  up 
a  wide  question.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  cleanliness  of 
concealment,  and  I  have  never  found  it  practically  neces- 
sary; but,  at  any  rate,  the  idea  of  a  young  person  litera- 
ture is  one  barrier  to  any  literature  at  all. 

Still,  when  all  is  said,  there  remains  much  unexplained 
perversity  in  the  scholastic  selection.  Why,  for  instance, 
choose  "Richard  II.,"  one  of  the  plays  least  interesting 
to  boys?  Why  harp  on  "The  Deserted  Village,"  which 
is  as  far  from  personal  appeal  as  is  the  "  Elegy  "  ?  Why 
drill  pupil  teachers  in  Cowper  and  in  the  prosiest  pieces  of 
his  work  that  can  be  found  ?  I  confess  I  cannot  answer 
these  questions.  The  answers  remain  among  the  secrets 
of  the  scholastic  mind. 

What  is  to  be  proposed  ?  It  seems  so  obvious,  one  would 
have  thought,  that  what  is  wanted  is  poetry  of  action, 
adventure,  life.  Only  with  older  boys  should  occasional 
{and  short)  reflective  pieces  be  introduced.  These  should 
be  varied,  for  one  boy  takes  to  one  thing,  another  to 
another.  I  have  known  boys  of  fifteen  really  genuinely 
enthusiastic  over  Ben  Jonson's  "Hymn  to  Diana,"  but  it 
has  the  redeeming  qualities  of  shortness^nd  melody. 

All  that  we  need  is  a  little  sympathetic  psychology, 
a  little  common  sense,  a  little  literary  taste,  and  the  freedom 
to  apply  these  endowments.  Literature  and  life  will  then 
have  some  organic  relationship  in  the  process  of  growth.— 
I  am,  &(•.,  Magister. 

September  2-5,  1899. 


This  puzzled  me  for  years.  I  could  never  understand 
why  a  mother  should  be  particularly  tender  towards  a 
bear,  even  if  it  was  a  young  one  and  a  "  she  "  one. 

(2)  When  the  soft  dews  of  kindly  sleep. 

It  seems  only  the  other  day  that  I  discovere<l  that 
" kindly  "  was  not  the  name  of  a  place  where  "soft  Jews " 
went  to  sleep. — I  am,  &c., 

September  2.5,  1899.  Ernley  Walroxd. 


Sir,— I  have  heard  the  following  story  told  apropos  of 
the  difliculty  to  the  youthful  mind  of  comprehending  Gray's 
"  Elegy."  A  master  who  was  superintending  a  boys' 
reading-class  which  was  working  through  the  poem  asked 
one  of  his  pupils  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  line  :  "  The 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."  The  question  was 
evidently  a  poser,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  answer 
came  :  "Four  rude  old  men  sleeping  in  church  "  ! 

A  little  girl  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  recently  asked 
her  mother  what  a  "  consecrated  cross-eye  bear"  was  ;  the 
explanation  of  her  query  being  that  she  had  been  learning 
(orally)  a  hymn  commencing:  "A  consecrated  cross  I 
bear." — I  am,  &c..  Warp  Muir. 

Liverpool :  September  24,  1 899. 


Sir, — Perhaps  these  two  instancies  of  childish  miscon- 
ception of  words  may  amuse  your  readers.  They  are  both 
from  well-known  hymns  : 

(1)  Can  a  mother's  tender  car? 

Cease  toward  the  child  she  bear  ? 


Benjamin  Jowett  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

Siii, — Mr.  McBain  is  doing  good  service  in  calling  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  unjustifiable  statements  of 
the  opponents  of  Herbert  Spencer.  With  regard  to  the 
definition  of  "  ancestor-worship  "  in  Chambers's  New  Dic- 
tionary, about  which  a  letter  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next  edition  the  word 
"  erroneously"  will  be  expunged.  To  say  that  "ancestor- 
worship  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  religion  "  may  be  fairly  correct :  it  is  for  readers  of 
Spencer  to  judge  by  the  evidence  he  brings  forward 
whether  this  is  rightly  or  "erroneously"  supposed;  and 
in  any  case  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  lexicographer  to 
introduce  his  private  opinions  in  a  definition  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  McBain's  letter  in  your  issue  of  September  16  opens 
up  wider  ground.  Dr.  Jowett's  allusions  to  Herbert  Spencer 
indicate  what  the  latter  himself  would  probably  call  a 
strong  classical  bias,  and  they  bring  up  once  more  the 
general  question  of  classical  versus  scientific  education. 
This  question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  by  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  work  on  Education,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  recapitulate  the  arguments  used  by  him  in  support  of 
his  view  that  education  should  be  mainly  scientific. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Jowett  should  look 
with  something  like  scorn  upon  Spencer,  champion,  as  he 
is,  of  such  an  opposite  system  of  education  and  an  opposite 
school  of  thought  to  that  which  Jowett  represented.  The 
strong  language  of  Jowett's  allusions  to  this  "  fellow,"  fit 
only  to  be  classed  among  "  repulsive  people,"  shows 
clearly  how  an  almost  exclusively  classical  education  warps 
the  mind.  In  Jowett's  case,  the  theological  bias  was  also 
greatly  in  evidence,  and  the  reverence  for  authority  and 
tradition  cultivated  by  classical  and  theological  studies 
combined  is  suflPicient  to  account  for  his  narrow-minded- 
ness, which  resulted  in  his  hurling  opprobrious  epithets  at 
the  heads  of  those  who  differed  from  him.  Spencer's  own 
conduct  stands  out  in  great  contrast.  A  man  who  has 
taken  a  most  prominent  part  in  many  controversies,  it  will 
be  said  of  him  that  he  was  always  patient  under  contumely, 
and  never  returned  in  kind  the  contemptuous  and  con- 
temptible language  applied  to  him  by  many  of  his 
opponents. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  P.  H. 

Norwich:  September  25,  1899. 
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"  And  Which." 

SiE, — In  a  letter  headed  "And  Which,"  in  your  last 
issue,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  word  "and"  is  not 
superfluous  in  such  sentences  as  that  instanced  by  you  in 
the  Ac;U)EMy  of  June  24,*  and  he  gives  quotations  as 
showing  good  authority  for  its  use. 

But,  surely,  the  sentences  he  quotes  are  not  similar  in 
form  to  those  in  question  ? 

In  Mr.  Irving's  quotations  "  and  "  is  used  to  connect 
qualifications,  the  first  or  the  first  group  expressed  by 
adjectives,  the  last  by  a  fuller  form,  to  give  impressiveness 
and  cadence. — I  am,  &c.,  F.  A.  Allen. 

September  25,  1899. 


SiK, — This  "and  which"  question  comes  up  annually 
with  unfailing  regularity,  and  no  one — not  even  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  though  he  has  toyed  with  it — seems  able 
to  settle  it.     May  I  try  to  do  so  ?     Thus  : 

Many  relative  sentences  (but,  of  course,  not  all)  are  of 
an  adjectival  nature.  Eegarded  as  units,  these  sentences 
are  adjectives  in  their  principal  sentences. 

If  a  substantive  is  qualified  by  several  adjectives  imme- 
diately following  one  another,  it  is  proper  to  put  "  and  " 
before  the  last  adjective. 

Therefore,  if  a  relative  sentence  is  adjectival,  and  is  the 
last  of  a  series  of  two  or  more  adjectives  or  adjectival 
clauses,  it  is  proper  to  put  "and"  before  its  "which." 

Note  that,  if  I  am  right,  your  own  rule,  that  "  and  "  is 
only  permissible  when  the  relative  is  a  reiterated  one,  is 
not  quite  broad  enough.  It  would  be  just  as  correct  to 
write,  with  Sir  Thomas  North, 

An  army  invincible,  and  whijh  they  could  not  possibly 
withstand, 

aa  to  write 

An  army  which  was  invincible,  and  which  they  could 
not  possibly  withstand. 

In  my  opinion,  every  one  of  the  samples  of  "and 
which"  given  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Irving  is  perfectly  justifiable. 
The  sentence  from  Her  Majesty's  letter,  however— "We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  and  which  I  am 
afraid  will  be  followed  by  others" — is  incorrect.  No 
adjective  immediately  precedes  the  "  and  which."  More- 
over, the  relative  sentence  is  not  adjectival  at  all.  It 
comprises  a  separate  statement  as  to  the  future,  and  would 
have  been  better  cast  in  the  form  of  a  separate  principal 
sentence—"  And  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  followed  by  others." 

Let  me  add  that  an  "  and  "  before  a  reiterated  "  which  " 
is  correct  in  any  case,  whether  the  relative  sentence  is 
adjectival  or  not.  Thus:  "A  ministerial  crisis  which  I 
attribute  to  hidden  causes  and  which  I  am  afraid  will  be 
followed  by  others." — ^I  am,  &c.,  E.  A.  B. 

September  25,  1899. 


Sir, — The  use  of  et  qui  without  a  preceding  qui  is  not 
only  legitimate  in  French,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  example  cited  by  your  correspondent.     In 

"C'est  nne  histoire  -pleine  de  fracas  et  de  furie  cl  qui 
signifie  rien  " 

the  use  of  the  conjunction  is  evidently  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  antecedent  of  qui,  which  is  clearly  histoire  and 
not  furie. 

It  is  useful  to  compare  a  parallel  construction  : 

"  Une   giace  un  pea  manieree  et  serpentine  mais  qui 
seduiaart." — liouryet. 


Nottingham:  Sept.  26,  1899. 


E.  E.  J.  Glanville. 


•  "  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  miaisterial  crisis,  and  which 
I  am  afraid  will  be  followed  by  others." 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.   I — New  Series. 

Last  week,  the  time  being  ripe,  we  asked  for  poems  of  not  more 
than  twenty-four  lines  anticipating  the  joya  of  winter.  The  Rev. 
T.  Constible,  Huratwood,  Buxted,  has,  we  think,  the  best  claim  to 
the  prize  for  the  following  spirited  lines  (in  spite  of  a  Shakespearian 
"  howler"  in  the  third  stanza)  : 

Old  OcrOBEB. 

Hail,  old  October,  bright  and  chill, 
First  freedman  from  the  summer  sun  ! 
Spice  high  the  bowl,  and  drink  your  fill ! 
Thank  heaven,  at  last  the  summer's  done  I 

Come,  friend,  my  fire  is  burning  bright, 
A  fire's  DO  lonjrer  out  of  place. 
How  clear  it  glows  !  (there's  frost  to-night,) 
It  looks  white  winter  in  the  face. 

You've  been  to  see  "  King  John."     You've  ecen 
A  noble  play  :  I'm  glad  yoa  went  ; 
But  what  on  earth  does  Shakespeare  mean 
By  "  winter  of  our  discontent "  .' 

Be  miae  the  Tree  that  feeds  the  fire  1 
Be  miae  the  sun  knows  when  to  set ! 
Be  mine  the  months  when  friends  desire 
To  turn  in  here  from  cold  and  wet ! 

The  sentry  aun,  that  glared  so  long 
O'erhead,  deserts  his  summer  post ; 
Ay,  you  may  brew  it  hot  and  strong  : 
"  The  joys  of  wiater  " — come,  a  toast ! 

Shine  on  the  kangaroo,  thou  sun  ! 
Make  far  New  Zealand  faint  with  fear  ! 
Don't  hurry  back  to  spoil  our  fun, 
Thank  goodness,  old  October's  here  I 

We  quote  also  three  others  : 

WiNTEB. 

Some  folks  may  sigh  for  summer  days. 
To  laze  and  dream  among  the  flowers  ; 

Give  me  old  winter's  breezy  ways. 
The  north  wind's  sparkling,  frosty  hours. 

To  feel  the  warm,  enkindled  blood 

Run  circling  to  my  glad  heart's  core. 
To  say  with  Schiller  "  Oh,  'tis  good 

To  be  alive  I  "  and  wish  no  more. 

To  glide  along  the  crispy  ice 

With  newly  sharpened,  well-cut  skates  ; 

Each  day  to  find  a  new  device 
For  threes  and  dainty  figure  eights. 

And  thro'  the  woody  copse  to  wend 
Our  way,  hand  joined  in  hand  some  night 

When  winter  stars  to  Love's  eyes  lend 
A  newer  note,  a  gladder  light. 

Within  the  fireside's  ingle  nook, 

So  still  and  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
She  knitting,  1  with  pipe  and  book — 

My  favourite.  Angel  in  the  lloaae. 

Warmed  by  the  yule-log's  cheerful  light, 
Her  words  of  love  will  seem  more  tender. 

What  memories  we'll  weave  at  night ! — 
Four  feet  upon  a  brass-bound  fender. 

[B.  B.,  Birmingham.] 

Thk  Advent  of  Wiktee. 

(irri/(  Apulogiea  to  Macaulay.) 

Blow,  blow,  0  winds  of  Autumn  ;  beat,  beat,  0  stormy  rain. 

Let  loose  the  floods,  strip  bare  the  woois — King  Winter  comes  again. 

Too  long  we've  lain  in  idleness  in  Summer's  flowery  nest. 

Bat  from  the  north  he  steppeth  forth,  shall  put  our  powers  to  lest. 

The  stars  have  felt  his  frosty  breith  ;  the  woods  have  owned  hia 

sway  ; 
They  cast  aside  their  summer  pride  in  glorious  disarray. 
ThroDgh  leafless  aisle  and  ruined  choir  hia  challenging  trumpets 

ring: 
'•  Ho  !   far  and  neir  the  lists  are  clear  :  who  mests  the  Northern 

King  ? " 

0  Northern  King,  oar  walls  are  stout ;  we  make  the  threshold  fast, 
We  neither  fear  thy  glittering  spear  nor  wild  and  stormy  blast. 
The  winds  that  prowl  and  prowl  around  if  they  may  entrance  win — 
Ho  1  let  them  prowl,  or  let  them  howl,  our  hearts  beit  high  within. 
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The  white  cnchantmeit  of  the  snow  may  hold  the  world  in  thrall 
Withoat  ;  within,  fantastic  flames  gu  flickering  tip  the  wall. 
The  mafcic  of  romance  ia  ours  :  we  are  stirred  to  the  old  nnrest. 
And  asrain  afire  with  a  strange  desire,  we  follow  the  wondrons 
qaest. 

So  all  night  lon^  we  hold  the  fort,  but  lo  !  at  break  of  day 

At  the  castle  gates  the  champion  waits,  and  we  may  not  say  him 

nay, 
nis  seal  is  set  on  every  pane,  a  challcntre  fair  and  free  : 
"  Up,  up  !  arise,  and  in  valiant  wise,  come  buffet  a  fall  with  me  1 " 

We  come,  we  come,  0  Northern  King  I      Loud,  loud  thy  bngfles 

blow — 
The  wide  and  plittering  heavens  above,  the  wind-swept  earth  below. 
The  joy  of  battle  fills  oar  hearts,  and  we  meet  thee  face  to  face 
In  the  wild  delight  of  a  stormy  fifrht  and  the  clash  of  a  steeled 

embrace.  [E.  G.  H.,  London.] 

Poems  received  also  from  : — E.  W.,  London  ;  E.  H.,  Stroud  ; 
0.  S.  M..  Tayport  ;  F.  B.  D.,  Torquay  ;  E.  C.  M.  D..  Crediton  ; 
N.  A.,  Beokenham  ;  H.  G.  H.,  Aldeburgh ;  C.  F.  S.,  Manchester  ; 
J.  D.  A.,  Ealing  ;  M.  I.,  Ctieltenham  ;  J.  C.  J.,  Chester  ;  N.  P.  B., 
Upper  Tootinpr:  F.  G.  B ,  West  Hartlepool;  G.  S  A.,  Ilford  ; 
J.  F.  II.,  London  (too  long  for  competition)  ;  and  C.  C,  Newcastle 
(too  late). 


Prize  Competition   No,   2. 

We  offer  this  week  a  prize  of  a  guinea  for  the  best  English 
quotation  suitable  to  stand  as  a  motto  on  the  title-page  of  a  history 
of  the  Dreyfus  case. 

Rules.  — - 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43 
Chancery-lane.  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  October  3.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  second  column  of  p.  344  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  mutt  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  September  28. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Farrar  (F.  W.),  Texts  Exiilftineil (Lonpinans)    6,0 

Uowen  (U,  H.),  Cliurch  Work  in  Uritish  Columbia 'LongmanB)    5.0 

Callow  {R«v.  C.),  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Creeds  (Elliot  Stock) 

Early  Christianity  Outside  Ms  Uoman  Empire.    Two  Lectures  by  F. 

Crawford  Burkitt {Cambridge:  University  Frees) 

Staley  (Rev.  V.),  The  Ceremonial  of  the  English  Chnrch  (Mowbray) 

Matbeson  (Rev.  George),  Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ...  (Hodder  &  Co.)    6/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Brain  (Belle  M.),  The  Transformation  of  Hawaii (Oliphanfc  &  Co.)    3/0 

Meakin(Budeett),The  Mnorish  Empire  (Swan  SoDnensohein)  16/0 

Douglas  (Sir  Georjje),  James  Hogg  (Oliphant  k  Co.)    1/6 

Parker  (Joseph),  A  Preacher's  Life (Hodder  &  Co.)    00 

POETRY  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Loifjhton  (F.  F.),  Life  and  Books (T.  Fisher  tJuwiu)    6/0 

Heijcrmans,  jon.  (H.),  The  Ghetto.    Adapted  by  0.  B.  Fernald. 

(Heinemann)    1/6 
Pattinaon  (J.  S.),  Far-Ben,  or  Poems  in  Many  MooJs. 

(Swan  Sonnenschein)    4/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

French  and  Osborn.    Elementary  Algebra (Churchill)  4/6 

De  Vogij*.    Coears  Busses (Macmillan)  2/8 

Stephen  (Katherine;,  French  History  for  Schools  .^1 (Ma«millan)  3  0 

l''"tlierinKhim  (Jamts),  Wordsworth's  Prelude   (Marshall)  1/0 

House  (\V.  II.  I).),  Greek  Iambic  Verse (Cambridge:  Cniversity  Press)  6/0 

PromcUieut  Hound  of  .Xtchylus.    Edited  by  H.  Haokham. 

(Cambridge  :  University  Press)  2/6 
Ferrier  (Annie  G.),  The  Children's  Guide  to  the  French  Langiiage. 

(Blackwood)  1/0 

Moroier  (A.),  Handbook  of  French  Composition (Blackwood)  I/« 

Paradise  Lost.    Edited  by  T.  Page  (MolIatA  Co  )  2/0 

Stories  from  the  Northern  Sagas.    Edited  by  A.  F.  Major  and  E.  E. 
Speight (Marshall) 

SCIKNCE. 

PeUy  (Sir  WUIi«m),  Economic  Writings.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Hull. 

(Cambriilgc :  University  Press) 
\      Tkt  International  GeoQraphy.    Hy  Seventy  Authors.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill. 

(Newncs)  16  0 
Mnffafs  Science  Retdtr  III.    (MoffaliCo.)    1A> 

ART. 

Niiholson  (W.), Twelve  Portraits (Heinemann)  21/0 

Baldry  (A.  L.),  Sir  John  Millais  .' (Be)l)    7/8 

Stevenson  (R.  A.  M.),  Velasqnez (Bell)    6/0 


UISOELLANIOUS. 

Smart  (William),  The  Distribution  of  Income    (Mncroillan)  8/0 

Bund    W.  A.),  The  Story  of  Ice (Newoes  1/0 

Purgatory:  a  Iranslntion  from  Danto  by  A.  U.  Aucbnuly 

„    „      ,    ,„              „                                                    (WilltamsiNorga'c)  6» 

1)0  lirath  &  Bcattv.    Over-Pressure  (Philip  t  Son)  3/6 

The  Process  Year  Book.    E  lited  by  W.  Gamble (Pennwe  t  Co  ) 

Chums.    Annual  Volume (ra«s(lti  8/0 

Younff  England.    Annual  Volume 'Sunday  Rchool  Union)  6  0 

ChtU's  Own  Magazine.    Annual  Volume  (Snndnv  School  Union)  1/0 

Life's  Pntsibililirs.    Editfd  by  E.  A.  D ('Mowhrnv  ft  Co  ) 

Henty  (G.  A.),  Yule-Tide  Yarns     (Longrran>)  6/0 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Light  o'  the  Morning  (Chiimbers)  f/O 

Cule  (W.  E.l.  Mabel's  Prince  Wonderful  (Ohambira)  2/S 

Ilaverfleld  (E.  L.),  Nancy's  Fancies  (Cba-nhors)  2/0 

Stuart  (Hamish),  Lochs  and  Loch  Fishing (Chapman  t  Hall)  10/8 

NEW  BDinONS. 

Otway  (T.),  Venice  Preserved (Dent)- 

Cicero.    De  Offlciis.    Tnmslated  by  G.  B.  Gardner    (Methoen)    2  6 

Ochino  (Bernardino),  The  Tragedy.    Edited  by  0.  E.  Plumtre 

(Grant  Richards)    6/0 
Livingstone  (David),  Missionary  Travels  and  Resorches (Murray)    6/0 

%*  Neic  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 

Special  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  Academy  can  he  supplied  for  1«.  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9rZ.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery-lane. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "POT-POURRI  FROM 
A  SURREY  CARDEif." 

ON  OCTOBER  4.    LAEGE  CROWN  8vo,  7s.  Gd. 

MORE   POT-POURRI 

FROM   A    SURREY    GARDEN. 

By  Mrs.   C.  W.    EARLE, 

Author  of  "  Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden." 
London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PRIDE  OF  LIFE." 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  8vo,  63. 

THE  HEIRESS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

By  Sir  WM.  MAGNAY,  Bart., 

Author  of  "  The  Fall  of  a  Star,"  "  The  Pride  of  Life,"  ic 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  16,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

th"e    book  man 

For    OCTOBER, 

Ready  uoxt  week.  Price  Sixpence,  begins  a  new  volame,  and  is  a  number  oC 
Bltogetber  exceptional  interest  and  iraporttmce.    It  contains  New  Poems  by 

A.   0.   SWINBURNE 

AND 

THEODOBE    WATTS    DUNTON, 

A 
SEPARATE  PLATE  PORTRAIT,  Reproduced  in  Half-tono  Photogravtire,  of 

DB.  RICHARD  GARNETT,  O.B. 

(From  a  pbotograi>h  spcoinlly  taken  for  the  Bookman), 

AND 

ALL   THB   USUAL   FEATURES,    INCLUDING    ARTICLES    ON 
THE    AUTHOR    OF    "JOHN     INQLESANT," 
ttOME    AUTUMN     BOOK-COVERS, 

THE  NEW  LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  LITERATURr, 

AM) 

RKTIEWS  OF  THE  MOST   I^iU'ORTANT  BOOKS   OF  THE  MONTH  BT 

M.  H.  Spielmann,         Dr.  Hay  Fleming, 

Dr.  William  Wallace,         Prof.  Macalis'or,       T.  Kirkup, 

and  Joseph  Jacobs. 

Tbo  number  U  illngtrated    by   over    Su  new    portraits  of  well-known  and 
pnpnliir  Anthor^. 


London  :  HODDER  k  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G., 
And  all  Booksellere  and  KewsagenU. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTmG  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

THE     HOLY    GOSPELS. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS    FROfl    THE    OLD    MASTERS    OF    THE    XlVth,    XVth,    AND    With    CENTURIES. 

More  than  tlireo  hundred  works,  dealinjr  exclusively  with  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  have  been  cliosen  from  amr-ni?  the  greatest  examples  of  the  Italian 
GermaD,  Flemish,  and  French  Schnols  for  the  eubject  nP  thej^e  II lustrations.  These  Pictures,  distributed  as  they  are  amnnsst  the  Churches  and  Ualieiies  of  the 
civilised  world,  are  here  for  the  first  time  coUecied  tcgrether  and  presented  in  proximity  to  the  Sacred  Narrative  which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  Nutos 
dcaliucr  with  the  Picturea  from  the  artistic  standpoint  are  contributed  by  M.  EUGE.VE  MUNTZ,  Membsr  of  the  French  In<titut**.  The  pub]icatit>n  includes  also  a 
Chr  'nolof^icai  and  Biographical  Table  of  the  Painters  whose  works  are  reproduced  aufi  a  Classified  List  of  the  Engravings.  Tho  Work  contains  381  pages  and  over 
3o<)  Illustrations,  4a  of  these  being  sepirate  Plates  printed  in  two  tints.    HaU-bouni,  piste-^rain  roan,  t's.  6d. ;  whole-bound,  paste-grain  roan,  50i. 


PARISH    PRIESTS    and    their   PEOPLE    ia    the 

MIDDLE  AGES  in  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  COTTS,  D.D. 
With  numerous  lUustratione.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  "s.  6d. 
"  Tee  book  before  as  it>  a  perfect  mine  of  curious  and  interesting  information, 
and  the  materials  are  arranged  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  The  result  is  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  ordinary  religious  life  of  media'val  England  such  as, 
for  fulness  and  general  accuracy,  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else." — Guardian^ 
March  8th,  1899. 

•'  Exactly  the  sort  of  book  with  which  every  parsonage  and  every  parish 
library  in  England  ought  to  be  furnished."— C/i«rcA  Time',  July  Uth,  1899. 

PAPERS  and  ESSAYS.    By  the  late  Rev.  George 

WILLIAM  GE.VT,  M.A.  Edited  hi  the  Bev.  JOHN  HENRY  BURN, 
B.D.  With  a  Memoir  by  the  R'ght  Rev.  B.  S.  TALBOT,  D.D.,  Bishop  ot 
Rochester.    Small  pcHt  ><vo,  cloth  boards,  28.  6d. 

EARLY    CHURCH    CLASSICS. -BISHOP    SARA- 

PION'S  PRAYER-BOOK.  An  Ejryptiau  Pontiflcal,  about  a.d.  350. 
Translated  from  th?  Edition  of  Dr.  G.  WOBBKRMIN,  With  Inlrodnction 
and  Notes.  By  JOHN  WORDSWORTH,  D.D.,  Bishop  ot  Salisbtrry. 
Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boftnls.  Is.  Gd. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS.— THE  EPISTLE  of 


ST.  CLEMENT,     liy  tlu 
cloth  boards.  Is. 


Rev.  JOHN  A.  F.  GREGG.     Small  post  8vo, 


THE    PRAYER-BOOK    PSALTER    for    CHURCH 

nnl  StHOOL.  With  RenderiiiRS  of  Difficult  raspoRes  from  tho  Revised 
Version,  ami  Short  Eiplanatioos.  By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  C'ARR,  M.A. 
Crown  Hvo,  cloth  boards,  .>3. 

A    FIRST    BOOK    on    the    BIBLE.      By  the  late 

Bev.  Canwn  GARNIER.     Small  pest  s^o,  cloth  boards,  lis. 

THE     FATHERS    for     ENGLISH     READERS.— 

CLEMENT  of  ALEXANDRIA.  By  the  Rev.  V.  R.  MONTGOMSRY 
HITCHCOCK,  B.D.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

•»•  Sixteen  other's  have  already  apjieafed  in  this  Series. 

THE     PRIVATE     DEVOTIONS     of     LANCELOT 

ANDREWE8,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Newly  Doae  into  English  from  the 
Recently  Discovered  Autoerapb  given  by  Andrewes  to  Laud.  By  the 
Rev.  Canon  P.  G.  MEDD,  M.A.    tjmall  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  U. 

MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY,  A  SKETCH  of. 


liy  the  Ven.  S.  'JHEpyrH.MI,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester. 
'H*o,  cloth  I'oard.i,  \^,  ((d. 


Fcap, 


CONFIRMATION    and    COMMUNION;    or,     the 

Royal  Priesthwjd  and  its  Offering.  Beirg  Instructions  given  before  and 
after  Confirmation.     By   G.   H.    WHITAKER,  M.A.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

HISTORIC    CANTERBURY.      By  the  Rev.  T. 

NORMAN  ROWSELL.    Small  po.<  8\n,  limp  cloth,  ed. 

POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  to  CHRISTIANITY.     By 

the  Right  Uev.  A.  1'.  WINNING'ION  INGRAM,  D.D.  Small  post  8vo, 
limj)  cloth,  6u, 

"THE    CORRUPTION  which  is  in  the  WORLD 

through  LUST."  A  Sermon  Preached  in  St.  Panl's  Cathedral  on  Saudav 
afternoon,  February  20ih,  \im.  by  the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON 
INfiUAM,  li.D.     Small  post  8vo,  paper  coyer,  M. 

THE    CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE   of   the    TRINITY. 

By  the  late  Bev.  W.  JONES  (of  Nayland).  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards. 
Is.  6d. 

THE    CHURCH    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 

Thete  Publivati'ms  are  issued  under  the  auapicet  of  Ike  C/iureh  Jlisloricai 
Snciety,  of  wliieh  the  President  is  tile  Bight  ICev.  M.  Creiffhton,  V.D., 
Bishop  of  London. 

XL.  THE    CANONS    of   1571   in   ENGLISH    and 


LATIN.      With    Ni.U'M    by    tlio    Kov. 
Hmall  p'l^t  8vo,  paper  cover,  (nl. 


WILLIAM     K.    COLLINS,    M.A. 


LVIII.  QUEEN  ELIZABETHS  DEFENCE  of  her 

PROCEEDINGS    in    CHURCH     and    STATE.      With  an   Introductory 
Bssay  on  the  Norlboru  Rebellion.    By  the  Rev.  WlLLlAll  E.  COLLINS, 
M.A.    Detoj  8V0,  paper  cover,  Od. 
A  Complete  Lift  of  the  Church  Hisloriea'.  Societt'  t  Publications  '""V  be  had 
on  application. 


MATTER,    ETHER,    and   MOTION.     The  Factors 

and  Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  DOLBEAR,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Ppy-ics.  Tufts  Colleg-e,  U.S.A.  English  Edition  edited  by 
Professor  ALFRED  LODGE.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

BRITISH    BIRDS,     SKETCH-BOOK     of      By  R. 

BOWDLER  SHARPE,  LL.D..  F.L.S.    272  pp.,  crown  4to.    With  Coloured 
Illuetrati'ms  by  A.  F.  and  C.  LYDO.V.    Clolh  boardn,  lis. 
*'  Brietly  he  has  prndnccd  a  most  interesting  and  informing  book,  whic'i  has 
been  admirably  ilhistrated." — Guardian. 

A      CHAPTER      on     BIRDS— RARE      BRITISH 

VISITORS.      By  B.   BOWDLER    SHARPE,   Ll^.D.,   F.L.S.      With   18 
beantifiiUy  Coloured  Plates.    C'roisrn  8vo,  cloth  bjards,  H».  6d. 
"  The  book  is  teeming  with  interesting  fact8,  and  should  l>e  added  to  every 
bird-lover's    library    as    an    inexpensive,  but  thoroughly    reliable  work." 

THE    HISTORY   of   INDIA.     From  the   Earliest 

Times  to  the  Preseot  Day.  liy  Captain  L.  J.  TROTTER.  Revised  Edition, 
brought  up  to  d;vte.     Damy  8vo,  cloth  b,-)ards,  tjs. 

THE    ROMANCE    of    SOIENCE.-OUR    SECRET 

FRIEND3  and  FOES.     By  PERCY  FARADAY  FRiNKLVND,  Ph.D.. 
li.Sc.  (I^ni.),  K'.R.S.      Fonrtl    Edition,    Revised    and  Enlarged,  with 
several  Illusiratione.     Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 
*,•  Mleoen  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series. 
List  on  application, 

NON-CHRISTIAN  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  :  Budd- 

)iisni.  Iteing  a  Ske'ch  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  (rautama,  the 
Bu<ldba.  liy  T.  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  Map,  fcap.  8vo,  cloih boards,  2s.  Gd, 

TIME   FLIES.     A  Reading  Diary.     By  Christina 

G.  ROSSETTI.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  buckram  boards,  top  edge  gilt, 
38.  Cd. 

VERSES.      By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.     Reprinted 

from  "  (  ailed  to  be  Saints,"  *'  Time  FJies,"  and  "  The  Face  of  the  Deep.'* 
Small  post  8vo,  printed  in  red  and  black,  on  l.ani-mnde  paper,  buckram, 
top  edge  giU,  38.  Gd. ;  limp  roan,  58.  ;  limp  raorocco,  78.  (id. 

THE   FACE  of  the  DEEP.      A  Devotional  Com- 

mcQtiiry  on  the  Apoculypfe.  By  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI,  Author  of 
"Time  Flies,"    Demy  8vo,  chuh  boiirds,  7s.  ed. 

CHRISTINA    GEORGINA    ROSSETTL     An 

ApDreciatiiin  of  the  late.  A  Sermon  by  the  Right  Rev.  B.  F.  WBST- 
COTT,  D.D,  D.C.L.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  GLEN- 
DINNING  NASH,  M.A.  With  a  K/ontispicce  of  the  Memorial  Panels  of 
Clirist  Church,  Woburn  .Square.    Boxall  post  8vo,  p:;pcr  cover,  4d. 

THREE      MARTYRS      of      the      NINETEENTH 

CKNTURY.  Studios  from  the  lives  of  Gordon,  Living-gtone,  and 
Patteson.  Hy  Mrs.  RUNDLE  CUARLES.  Crown 8vo,  cloth boar-df, 38. Cd, 

MARTYRS  and  SAINTS  of  the  FIRST  TWELVE 

CKNTUaiKS.  Studies  from  the  lives  of  the  Black-letter  Saints  of  the 
EngUsh  Calendar.  By  Mrs.  RU.NDLE  CHARLES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  53. 

THE      CHURCH     CATECHISM,     with     NOTES. 

Illustrated  by  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  and  Thirty-six  Cuts  in  ihc  Text. 
With  Notes  by  E.  M.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Small  post  8vo,  paper 
boards,  Is. 

THE  BIBLE  in  the  LIGHT  of  TO-DAY.     By  the 

Rev.  CUARLES  CROSLE(.!H,  D.D.     Demy  8vn,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

CHURCH      SERVICES      and      SERVICE-BOOKS 


BEFORE    tho 
8WETE,  D.D., 

boards,  49. 


REFORM  ATIOM.      By    the    Rev.     HENRY    BARCLAY 
Litt.D.     Witti  Facsimiles  of  MSB.    Crown  8vo,  backrain 


HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.     Illustrating  the 

History  of  Eastern  ami  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and 
that  of  the  Ans^lican  Coramanion  until  the  present  day.     By  EDMUND 
MoCLURB,  M.A.    Containing  13  Coloured  Maps,  besides  some  fiO  Sketch 
Maps  in  the  Text.    4to,  cloth  ho  mis,  leather  back,  169. 
'*  Brith  the  readers  of   ancient  Church  history  and  of  mcdfrn  missiorary 
records  will  find  abundant  raatgiials  in  it  for  iheir  assistance." — Guardian. 
*' A  great  deal  of  labour  and  gound  rcbolarship  has  gone  to  iho  making 
this  AtlAB,"— Academy. 


LONDON ; 


NOETHUMBERLAND    AVENUE,    W.C;    43,    QUEEN    VICTOEIA    STEEET,    E.C. 
BRIGHTON:     129,    NORTH     STREET. 
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CATALOGUES. 


s 
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ILLIAMS        &      NORGATE, 

IMPOBTERS  OF  rORBlQIf  BOOKS. 

14,  H«arl«tu  StTMC,  OoTont  €>&rd«n,  90,  South  rrvdarlok  St. 

Cdinbon b,  uid  f.  Broad  Stnat.  Oxford. 

OATALOQUE8   pott  tr«e  od  application. 

lOREION     BOOKS    and     PERIODICALS 

pronptlj  f  applied  od  moderate  ttrmi. 
OATALOQUBS  on  appUeatlon. 


WINKY  LRCTURBS  on  GBOLOGY- 

UaUt-r  U)v  Direction  of  the  TKDKTEKS  of  tbo  BKITISII* 
MDtf£UM. 


]>ULA.ir   ft   00.,  tr,    BOBO   8QUABB. 


BOOKS  WANTED.-268.  each  offered  fur 
"Llfeof  JohuMyttflU,"ISl6-rQlIyiis'"Wil(l  R«d  Iteer," 
18ft:— "OldEoglUh  Squire."  IWil—"  rro«rc»s  of  a  .Midtthiimuui. 
Itw)— - Sblrlejr  I>e«r  l^lm."  IS«7— "Tom  K««-  the  (irittiii."  If<-,'M 
— "TrliiU  for  A^lultcry,"  7  vol?  ,  17?il~"  Warwicit»Iiir«  Hunt." 
ItKC—Kre*!^*  '•  Lsuit  l>trcii(li-."  ■_'  yols.,  l»«-'"  Deflpfrnte 
Kemedk*,*'  a  vnU,  isri— ■•('air  d  Blue  Kjres,"  y  voU.,  187a— 
"Loma  I>ooue,''  a  toU..  i-^a*.  H*re  Book»  8ui)i>litHl  st*te 
Wanta.-BAKER'S  OK£AT  BOOKSIIOI*,  BIKMINiJllAM. 


A  OlOIUtEcf  TWKI.VK  L£CTDRE.S,m  "THE  Ff.KlsTo. 
CBNE  MAMM  ALIA -wlinwdeUvtnHlbyH-M.TRAQU  AIR. 
U.\)..  hhV..  K.K.S..  iu  the  l.K(TURE  THEATKK  of  the 
MU8EDM  of  I'KACTIOAL  (JEol.lKJY.  J  KKMY.N  STKEET. 
ii.\V.  (by  iK-'tniiwlou  of  ih»'  Lonig  of  ih«?  Committit;  uf  Couucil 
OD  EducatJ.m>.  on  MOM>AYS.  WKUNEMIiAYS.  und  FRI- 
DAYS, at  .')  ]>.tii..  lM'Kti>('ii>K  M<.>M>AV.  ))(T"itt:K  'Jii<l,  iiixl 
cDdiug  Friiijii"  OctoWr  'jrili.  Eju-Ii  I^wtum  will  be  iUustnttci 
by  nirau4  of  Lauieru  SLdcs  aad  Lime  liittit.  AdtultJbioa  to 
tuu  oouf  m;  free. 

By  order  of  the  Tru«t««i, 

E.  KAY  LANKEtJTBB.  UirecLor. 
Britikli  Museum  (Natural  History), 
Cromwell  Road,  Londou,  8.W. 


IMPOETANT.-PRINTINO  AKD  PUBLISBINa. 

NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
— KINU,  SELL  *  BAIIiToN,  Limited,  high-class 
Printer*  and  rublisbera.  IS,  Ooaeh  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  E.C.,haveBpeolally-ballt  Rotary  and  other  f;i8t  Machines 
for  prluttug  Illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  speolally-built 
Machine*  for  fast  folding  and  oovering  8,  IS,  34,  or  sa-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

AdTioe  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commenoe 
Hew  Joomals. 

Faoilitiee  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver* 
illiug  and  PuoUshiDR  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  69131.    Tel^trapb  "  Africanism,  London." 

THE  ADVERTISER  wishes  to  MBBT 
with  a  GKNTLEM  4N  who  would  lake  au  interest  io  the 
de»«loi.meut  of  a  well-kuowu  PUBLISIlINd  BUSINESS 
whteh  has  shown  itself  capable  o'  euruiug  considerable  profit. 
An  Author  or  a  Book  Oallector  with  £2,0uu  capital  preferred.— 
AddKds  *'  Rkuis,"  care  of  Sruiciir  A  Co.,  'M,  CoruhiU,  £.C. 


B 


ESTABLISHED    IWl. 
IRKBECK         BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancer;  Lane,  London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT,    INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  l)or  CENT,  on  CDRRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balanoes,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purcluued  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    BEPARTMENT. 

Fortheencouraiienietit  of  Thrift  the  Bauk  receives  small  sums 
ou  deposit  and  eiIIows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOB  TWO  GUINEAS  FKB  MONTH, 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 
roa  riTB  shillings  ria  month. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager, 


C^TEPNBY     and-   BOW     FOUNDATION. 

The Ooveniors  of  the  alwve  Foundation  propose  to  APJ'OINT 
a  HEADMASTER  of  their  Endowed  B^yii' School,  knowu  as 
the  Cooperi*'  Conitiauy's  SchtMiI.  and  situated  iu  Tn-de(r«r 
S<iuarK,  Bow.  E.  CfaDaid.-iteii  for  tin;  post  mu»t  b<- Bnuliiutet*  of 
sor.ie  Univertsiiy  in  the  Unite<l  KiuK-luui.  nu.t  Ihiir  ane  miint 
not  exceed  fortj-flv.r.  It  is  the  iuteution  uf  the  (Joveruors  to 
ofTtfra  slijieud  uf  Xilj  a  year  frotii  eudonment,  with  a  caiiit^trion 
paymeut  uf  not  less  than  £1  a  year  for  eaeh  p-ipil  in  the  nihooi. 

Tbe  school  buildiug  is  coustruuted  tuaec>i>mmod«te  5U()|)U(/iU, 
and  is  proTi<ied  with  sikvcially  well-e<iuiitped  laboratorlea  for 
Chemistry  aud  rhysics.  The  avemjfe  attendance  for  the  pii-t 
five  years  hat)  been  srj  pupils  per  term.  During  the  present 
term  the  numbem  amount  to  about  4U0.  The  duties  will  com- 
mence ou  January  l*>th,  liKX). 

Applicatious  must  )>e  sent  here  on  foims  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned,  not  later  thau  Muadav. 
IHth  OcUiWr.  Personal  cauvatsiLg  will  be  htld  to  disijualify 
any  candidate. 

H.  P.  BOVER.  Cleik  to  the  Ooveniors. 

Coolers'  Hall,  71,  'asinghall  Street, 
London,  B.C.,  UiiU  Sept,  i8w. 


QUEEN'S    COLLEGE     (For  Ladies) 
4SaDd45,  HARLEY  STREET,  W. 
Fouuiled  l^iS. 
Patron-H.M-  the  t^UEEN. 
PHiMii-Ai.-The  Hev.  T.  W.  SIIAKI'E.  M.A.,  C.B. 
MICHAELMAS  TERM    llEtiISS  TUESDAY.  OCTOBER  3. 
Pupils  are  received  at  14  ye;ire  of  ajfe 
For  particulars  ai)ply  to  Miss   Ckoi  hack.  Lady  Resident,  who 
is  now  at  the  CoUeKe  to  answer  per-tnual  imi'iines. 

Boarderd  are  received  by  Miss  Wood,  41,  Uarle/  Str.ot,  for 
CoU^e  aud  School. 

VICTOaiA  UaNIVERSITY. 
nriHE  YORKSHIRE    COLLEGS,  LEEDS. 

The  2fith  Session  of  the  Department  of  Siienco,  Tjchaoo;ry. 
and  Arts  will  begin  ou  UtToH^K  3rd,  and  the  t>Jth  Session  ot  the 
School  of  Medicine  on  Octohkk  2ud,  1S!>9. 

The  CIrss*8  prepare  for  the  following  Professions:  Ch<?mietty, 
Civil,  Mechauicnl,  Electrical,  ana  S-tnitary  EuKineeriug, 
Miniuff,  Te.\til«  ImlusLiits,  Dyeing,  Art.  Leather  Mauufactuie, 
Agriculture,  School  Tcachiug,  Law,  Medicine,  aud  Surgery. 

University  Degrees  are  al*>  conferred  in  the  Facultiesof  Arts, 
Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  .Surgery. 

Lyddon  Hall  has  been  established  for  Studeuts'  residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  had  from  the 
Reoistkak. 

LECTURES  in  LITERATURE.  HISTORY, 
ic.  Speciiil  IX.STRUCTEON  in  COMPOSITION  by 
Correspondence.— Kev.  W.  8Ttw.iUT,  LL.I;.,  7,  Spencer  Koad, 
New  Windswonb,  S.W. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and   aooar.telv 
done.    ICd.  per  l.ooe  words.     Sampled  aud  reference)'. 
Multi-Copies.— Address.  Miss  E.M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent.  N.W. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Elitod  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.K.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8vo.  OXE  SHILLINQ  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellenoy  E.  J. 
PHELPS,  late  .\mericaii  Miuictnr  ;  Professor  JOHN  RU8KIN,  LL.D, :  ROKKRT  BROWNING; 
A.  W,  KINGLAKK,  and  Sir  THEODOBK  MARTIN,  K.CB. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  PORKST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALKS  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS,  THE    WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.,  THE   SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS, 
LLANDUDNO,   EHYL,   BANGOR.    BETTWSYCOED,   and  SKOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH,     and    ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  ORICCIETH,  and  PWLLHBU, 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  4  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
Loudon:  Sivpxiii,  Makbhill,  Hahiltok,  Kb«t,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  BaUway  Bookstalls,  and  aU  Booksollers, 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P   P   S'  S 

QRATEFUL-COMFORTINQ. 

O  O  O  O  A 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  2. 

All  readtrs  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
342)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


F.  V.  WHITE  &  CO.'S 

LIST. 

In  cloth,  gilt,  price  tid. 
Third  Edition  now  ready. 

A    NAME    TO 

CONJURE    WITH. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

—  Is  writU--n  with  all  John  Strange  Winter'*  well-knowu 

brighttiehs  aud  vivacity  of  Htyle Slio  is  able  wLeu  the  oot-H- 

»wu  reiiuireb  it  Co  btrlke  a  deeper  and  more  tender  note."— /Atifir 
TtUffrupk. 

In  oloth,  gilc,  bevelled  boArdd,  price  'a. 

A    SAILOR'S    BRIDE. 


By     GUY 
Author  of  ' 


BOOTHBY, 
Dr.  Nikola." 


lUostrated  by  A,  WsUis  Hill«. 

In  cloth,  gilt,  pries  6j.  each. 
The  Second  Edition  of 

The  BOND  of  BLACK. 

By  WILLIAM   LE  QUEUX, 
Author  of  "  The  Day  of  Temptation,"  kc. 


RICHARD  MARSH'S  MOST  SUCCESSIrUL  BOOK. 

IN   FULL   CRY. 

Second    Edition. 

•■  BriHtUa  with  dramatic  incidents."— /Miiv  TvUgraph, 

"Will  give  muth  satisf«ctioit."— fA<  WorU. 

"  Distinctly  a  success."— f>ailtf  ChiVHiclf. 

**  .Not  a  dull  imgd  in  the  hook.  —St.  Jamet't  G(U4tU 


ADELINE  SBR&EANT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

BLAKE   OF    ORIEL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Valuable  Life." 

F.   V.  WHItB   &   CO., 
14,  Bedford  Street,   Strand,  W.C. 

MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LUilTKD), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBS0BUPTION8  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIBTY  lie  w««1t1»  .mh.niie  of  Cooki 

at  theboUMBof  SubsoribeiB)  from  TWO  (iUlNE.Ati  fvr  anuufn. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 
N.B.— Two  or  Tbrw  Friends  may  DNITE    In  ONE  SDB- 
SOKIPTION,  aad  thus  leawn  Iho  Coat  of  Carrtago. 


Totim  and  Village  Clubs  mpplied  on  Liberal  Termt. 

ProspeotUBes  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Bouks  gratttt 

aud  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  OrnaiD  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  BPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  KICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUK- 
PLUB  Oopit6  of  FRKNOH,  QKRMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

80-84,  NBW   OXFORD   STRKET; 

Z41,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  is.  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Lohdoh  j 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  MAScuisril, 


7  October,  j8gq. 


The  Academy. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  late  HEWRY  DRUMMOWP, 

The  Life  of  Henry  Drummond,  F.R  S.E 

By  (iEORGE  APAAI  SMiril,  1>.P.,  LLD.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  OM  Testameut  Kxoiicsi-..  Frew  t'hnich 
College,  (UasRow.      Sixteenth    Tliuusand.      Witli  I'or- 
traits,  cloth,  "ts.  tid. 
•'A  Tery  large  audience  mav  safely  Ite -predieted  for  this 

biography.    The  work  is  well  c^one A  more  devout  life  has 

rarely  been  portniyed,  a  cleaner  eoul  hai  not  often  been  un- 
veiled."—.S/?ec(a(or. 

The  late  Dr.  B.  W.  pAUK. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Bip- 

miugham.    By  hisS^n.  A.  M'.  W.  DALE.  M.A.     Fourth 
Eiiition.    In  one  handsome  Sro  volume,  pp.  7H1,  with 
Portrait,  cloth,  Us. 
'*  We  have  nothing  but  eonsratulations  to  offer  Mr  A.  W,  W. 

I>ale  on  t  he  uiauoer  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task 

We  hope  tliat  our  readers  will  see  that  this  is  a  l>ook  which  they 
ought  tOiiead  Tor  themselves.  It  is  the  record  of  a  singularly 
noble  life,  and  formti  a  worthy  mem'Tial  of  a  teacher  whom 
(.'hurcbtnea  and  Nonconform i^ts  alike  must  ever  hold  in 
liononr.*'—  Guardian. 

Essays   and   Addresses.     Bv  the  ute 

Dr.  Ji..  W.  DALE,  of  BirmiuglKiin.  Rlited  by  his  Son, 
A.  W.  W.  UALIO,  M.A.  Secon-l  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth.  6e. 

"These  addresses  are  written  throughout  in  that  strain  of 
plain,  mascaliae  elo'tuence  of  which  the  author  wits  a  master  " 

Sftectatvr. 
Works  by  Dr.  R.  W.  DALE. 

Laws  of  Christ   for   Common    Life. 

Ninth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svii,  cloth,  .is.  Bd. 

The  Epistle  to   the  Ephesians :  Its 

Doctrine  and  Ethics.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8to. 
cloth,  78.  ad. 

The  Epistle  of  James  and  other  Dis- 

t'OURSES.    Secou.l  filitiou.    Crown  Hvo.  clutli.  H*. 

The   Living   Christ    and    the    Four 

b03P£I..S.    tighth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (ia. 

Christian    Doctrine.      Third    Edition. 

Crown  Svii,  cloth,  »is. 

Impressions  of  Australia.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth.  5i. 

Fellowship  with  Christ.  Third  Elition. 

Crown  3vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Nine  Lectures  on  Preaching.    Tenth 

Edit'on.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  tJs 

The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian 

ClICRCd.    TcLlh  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cluth.  ils. 
JOIEPH    ROWNTREE    and     ARTHUR 
8MERWELU 

The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social 

REFORM.      By  .Iil.SEl'll    ROWNTRKK.   .iutlior  ..f 
V ,.5?'.)'"'"""'  ''«>»l»tion,'  ic,  au.l  ARTHUR  SUEU- 
WI.LL.  Author  of  ■■  Life  in  West  London,"  4c.    fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  88. 
"  It  is  a  hook  hrimful  of  int^rcutlng  facts  and  figures  ■* 

ifaitj/  Nttn. 
Bay.  TMOM*8  Q.  SgLBV. 

The  Unheeding  God,  and  other  Ser- 

•Vi'^-f,     I'y   R'v.  THOMAS   i;.    SKLIIV,  A.ithor   o( 
Ih.' Iiiipcrfi-ct  AuKcl."ic.   Tliird  tditi.iu.  Crown  svo, 
cloth,  tid. 

"The  style-. ij  marked  by  rigour  and  variety,  foroi-  anrl 
rnlness.  The  writer  lias  command  of  ;in  ahundaut  vocahulary, 
and  of  multitudinous  illustrationd."— .S/ttoAer.  I 

Worfca  by  B«v.  J.  WATSON.  D.D.  | 

Companions  of  the  Sorrowful  Way. 

Fell,,  sv..,  cloth.  -Js.  (id. 

,  "  This  in  a  hoiiutiful  little  b<J0k  of  rare  and  curious  iutcrct 
full  of  vitml  sympathy  and  rich  imagination." 

iUUuidi»t  HKonUr. 

The  Potter's  Wheel.   Crown  sto,  doth, 

.1«.  (i*i.      Beciiu  I   Ldition.    comijleting   Fifteen   Thou, 
sand. 

us^.^^iS.^r'lfeiT'''' ''"''■''  ''™'  """^  gifts  to  butler 

The  Cure  of  Souls.    Yale  Lectures  on 

Practical  Theoloify.    Crown  Hfo,  «s. 
•*  J»r.  Watson's  ifooH  sense,  thorough  earneBtnese,  Maviue  touch 
of  hnmour.  and   wid.    experianc-.    make  him.  an  aamimhle 
miifle  to  th.,- youDff  man  who  w.mU.I  fain  erne  m  near  as  mav 
l>t:  to  the  conception  of  the  ideal  minister."— Ofaspww  IteraUi. 

The  Mind  of  the  Master.    Crown  hvo 

*'n.!.,I.".'.'.'i'^UH''''v^''    i:«iition.    completing  Eighteen 
IJioun-imi.     Willi  New  I'lvUiw. 

••Thetwoch»racteri8tio»of  thel^Ht  relif^iouK  thonirht  of  .mr 
time,  namely.  tU  Imnifose  hnrndeninK  of  view.  Hud  Hh  lu-w 
enthawa|.miindl.»>alty  towards  Christ.  ht\ve  iie^er  htei  more 
poweifully  illuirrtttea."— C/ir«<ion  World. 


Professor  O,  A.  SMITH. 


The    Historical   Geography    of   the 

IIOLV  LANIX  By  GEOlKiE  AHAM  SMITH.  D.I).. 
I'rofc'fsor  of  Hebrew  anil  Old  Testament  E-xe^esiB,  Free 
cliurch  College,  Glasgow.  With  tJ  sneciiilly  prepared 
Maps.  Fifth  Jiditioo.  Ei!,'hth  Thouswrn'.  Witli  Addi- 
tions, Corrections,  and  New  Indes  of  Scripture  Refer- 
ences.   Crown  Svo,  cloth.  158. 

"  A  very  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  study  of  Facred 
hislorj-.  based  upon  the  three  indispensable  conditions  of  per- 
sonal acquaintauoe  with  the  land,  a  study  of  the  exploration d, 
discoveries,  and  decipherments,  especially  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  employment  of  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism 
durini?  the  same  period.  The  necessity  and  importance  of  such 
an  undertaking  need  no  dcmoustritiou,  and  the  rettults  as  set 
forth  in  i>r.  smitli's  learned  and  laborious  work  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  competent  scholars."— Tinws. 

BY   THE  SAME   AUTHOR. 

The  Boole  of  the  Twelve  Prophets, 

commonly  (called  the  Minor.  In  '2  vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  78.  6d.  each.  Vol.  I.— Containing  Amos,  Hosea, 
and  Micah.  Vol.  II.  (Recently  PubliBhe<l)— Contain ing 
Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Uaggai. 
Zechartah  1.— VIII.,  Malachi,  Joel,  Zechariah  la.— 
XI  v..  and  Jonah. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah,    in  2  vols.    Crown 

870.  7a.  81  each.  Vol.  I.— Chapters  T.  to  XXXIX. 
Vol.  ll.-Chapters  XL.  to  LXVI. 


Professor  W.  M.  RAMSAY. 


St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman 

CITl/EX.  ByW.  M.  RAMSAY,  K.C.L..  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Aberdeen  lJniver«ty,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Exeter  and  o1  Lincoln  Cdlege,  a<'d  Professor  of  Classical 
Aichicology,  OxfonL  fourth  Edition.  Svo,  with  Map. 
Uii.  6 J. 

The  Church  In  the  Roman  Empire 

BEFORE  \.D.  170.  Fifth  Edition.  With  Maps  and 
IllustmtioQs.    sro,  cloth,  vii. 

Principal  FAIRBAIRN. 

Catholicism— Roman  and  Anglican. 

By    Rev.    A.    M.    FAIRBAIRN,  M.A.,    U.I).,    hh.D., 

frinciual  of  Maustield  College,  (.l.xford ;  Author  of 
"The  Place  of  Christ  in  MoJern  Theology," 4c.  Fourth 
Etlition.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  78.  tkl. 

"An  able  and  striking  volume,  the  treatment  is  throughout 
«o  thoughtful  and  free  tr  jin  narrow  polemical  bias." — Titnea. 

Works  by  Dr.  MARCUS  DOD8. 

The  Book  of  Genesis.   By  Rev.  Marcus 

DODS,  I).I).,  Professor  of  E.Kegetical  Theology,  New 
College.  iiMinburgh.  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
78.  ed. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John,     in  2  vols. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  78.  «d.  eacli. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Fifth  Edition.     Crown  svn,  t;lotb,  7d.  (id. 

Why  be  a  Christian  ?    And  other  Ad- 

dresse.s  to  Young  Men.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth, 
price  Is.  (id. 

The  Visions  of  a  Prophet.    Studies  in 

Zcchiriah.  Third  Editiua.  Elegantly  bound  iu  clutli, 
I>ncu  la.  lid. 

Mohammed,    Buddha,    and    Christ. 

Ninth  ThousauiL    Crown  8vii.  uloth,  :Ss.  «il. 

The  Prayer  that  Teaches  to  Pray. 

Ninth  Edition,    ('rown  Svo,  28,  (f^l. 

Israel's   Iron   Age.     Sketches  fmm  the 

i'uriod  of  the  .iiidgea.  Eiglith  Eiiition.  Crown  8vo. 
oloth,  :{9.  nil. 

Erasmus  and  other  Essays.    Eeoond 

Eilitiijii.    Crown  svo.  cloth,  .">3. 
Works  by  JAMES  STALKER,  M.A.,  D.D. 


The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

').,'!^y"""i!;'''  "intofy  "f  our  hord'i)  1'usi.ion.  By 
.lAMtS  STAI.KEK,  .M.,\.,  D.D.  Ninth  Tliounaiul 
Crown  8V0,  clotli,  .V. 

Imago   Chrlstl  :    the   Example   of  Jems 

(-•liri.t.  Tliiitieth  Thoimand.  Crown  svo.  cloth  r.j 
lre«cn(ati'iii  Kiiitioii,  handsomely  Iiouiid  in  naddud 
Jcatlier.  mt,  7b.  lid. 

The  Preacher  and  bis  Models,    Taie 

U-oturea  on  i'reaching,  Imi.  ticcond  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  58. 


Fifteenth  Jidition  computing  40,000, 

(5rown  Svo,  cloth,  fis. 

CONCERNING 
ISABEL 

CARNABY. 

By  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER. 

*'  Miss  Fowler  has  achieved  a  succetJB  as  thoroughly 
jfratifyiu?  to  her  readers  as  it  must  ba  to  herse'i. 
•The  novel  i)f  the  Beasoii'  will  probably  be  th*) 
popular  verdict  upon  this  amazingly  witty  and 
driUiact  story." — speaker. 


8.  R.  CROCKETT. 


lone  March.    By  s.  R.  Ckockett.   With 

32  Full-Page    Illustrations  by   FRANK   RIOUARDS 
Hucoiid  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (!h. 
"  Bright,  vigorous,  manly,  and    true,  and  duserves  hearty 
recognition  and  welcome." — Lteda  Mercury. 

GUY  BOOTHBV. 


Dr.    Nikola's    Experiment.     By   Guy 

BOOTH  BY.      With  '-il  Full-Fage    Il'ustrations    by 
SYuN'EY    COWELL.      Second    Kditiou.      Crown  8?o, 
cloth,  5s. 
"  Mr.  Boothby's  vivacious  iiovy."— Daily  Telegraph. 

QCORQE  W.  CABLE. 


Strong  Hearts.    By  Gkobuh:  W.  Cable. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  58. 
"  Mr.  Cable's  book  is  full  of  charm,  and  all  who  read  it  must 
be   grateful    for  its  deep  human   insight,  its  tendnr  bounty 
of  description,  and  the  sympathetic  iragratiee  which  forms 
the  environment  of  itd  enchanting  characters." 

Daili/  Tehgraph. 

The   Grandissimes  :   a   Story  of   Creole 

Life.     With  an  Introductory  Note  bir  J.  JI.  BARRIE. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  tis. 
"  A  delightful  story."— Athetueum. 

DAVID  LYALU 

David   Lyall's   Love   Story.     By  the 

Author  of  "Tht;  Liind  o*  the  Leal."    Crown  8vo,  gilt 
toil,  Hs. 

Tlie  Land  o'  the  Leal.  By  David  Lyall. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Hto,  gilt  top,  6b. 
J.  M.  BARRIE. 

Margaret  Ogilvy.     By  her  Son,  J.  M. 

BAKRIE.    With  Etche<l  Portrait  by  Manesse.     Fifth 
Edition,  completing  4:J,ooii.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

A    Window    in    Thrums.     Fifteenth 

Edition.    Crown  svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  fe. 

Auld     Lieht     Idylls.     Tenth    Edition 

Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  (te. 

My  Lady   Nicotine.     Seventh    Edition 

Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  tia. 

When  a  Man's  Single  :  a  Tale  of  Literary 

Life.      Teutli    Eilitiou.      Crowu    8vo,   buckiaui     eilt 

10|),  Hi.  * 

IAN  MACL4REN. 


Afterwards  ;  and  other  Stories.    By  Iak 

MACLAKEN.  Tliiril  Edition,  conipletiiis 211.011(1,  Urowu 
8?o,  art  Uneu,  6h. 

BV  THE  SAME  AUTHOH. 

Rabbi  Saunderson.    With  12  Illustra- 
tions liy  A.  a.  Boyd.    Kcap.  svo,  ulotli.  2.i.  HI. 

Beside     tlie     Bonnie     Brier    Bush. 

TIiirtcLMitli  Edition,  comidetiuit  ho.imj  i.    Crown  Mvo  iirt 
linc-n,  gilt  toll,  lis. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.    Fourh 

Edition,  comiilctlog  lio.Oiiii,    L'rown  »fo.  art  linen, 
lop.  Hi. 

Kate  Carnegie  and  those  Ministers. 

Crown  Hv,,  uri  liuun.  gilt  top.  Hi. 


London:    lIODDEli   &   STOUGIITON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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MR.    EDWARD    ARNOLD'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


UGANDA  ia  REVOLT,  and  the  MACDONALD 

EXPEniTION,  IMH,  My  Lieut.-Col.  J.  K.  MACDONALD,  U.K. 
Itumy  svo,  IlluBlriitod. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY     of     DEAN     MERIVALE. 

With  Selections  from  hi»  Correeponaeuce.  Edited  by  his  Daughu-r, 
JUDITH  ANNE  MERIVALE.    Demy  8vo,  with  Purtrail,  188.     [Oct.  17  . 

HUBERT     HERVEY.     STUDENT     and     IM- 

PKRIALIST.      A   Mcniiiir.      Hy   the    Risht  U"".   Earl    GREY.      WitU 
Pcirtrnit  and  Map.    Hio,  7s.  M. 
Tlu  tnbject  of  Ihit  Memoir  was  a  young  Cambridge  graduate  of  high  aims 
and  ideals,  who  was  killed  during  the  Matabele  war  in  thi  service  of  tlu 
British  South  African  Oompiny. 

PASSAGES    in   a    WANDERING    LIFE.      By 

TUUMA.S  ARNOLD,  M  A.,  LL.D.    Demy  8vo. 

TANGWEER A :  a  Life  among  Gentle  Savages  on 

the  Mo«|aito  Coaat  nf  Central  America.  By  C.  NAPIER  HBLL,  M.l.C.E. 
niUBtrated  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Domy  8vo,  IBs.  {Oct. 17. 

IN  MOORISH  CAPTIVITY :  an  Account  of  the 

"Tourmahiie"  Kxi^edition  to  Sus.  Bj' HENRY  M.  GREY,  a  Membar  of 
the  Expedition,    lUufitrated.    Djmy  <^vo,  18s.  iOct.  lo. 

SKETCHES    of   SHIPPING    and    CRAFT    aU 

ROUND  the  WORLD.  By  R.  T.  PRITCHET'I',  Marine  Painter  to  the 
R.T.Y.['.  With  more  than  50  Fall-Page  Illustrations  of  vario  is  Ora't. 
Demy  svo,  10s.  Bd.  net.  [Oct.  ii. 

BRITISH     MERCHANT     SEAMEN    in    SAN 

FRANCISCO.    By  Rev.  JAMES  FELL.    Crown  8vo,  38.  6d.     [Oc<.  17. 

FINLAND  and  the  TSARS.   By  Joseph  R.  Fisher, 

R.A.,  Barrister-rtVLaw.     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

ENGLISH     POLITICAL     PHILOSOPHY:     an 

Exposition  imd  Criticism  of  the  Svatoms  of  H0BBE3,  LOCKE,  BURKE, 
UE.NTHAM,  MILL,  and  MAINE.  By  WILLIAM  GttABAM,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Juriaprudence  and  Political  Economy  at  Queen's  College, 
Belfast.    8to,  10s.  ed.  net.  [Oct.  a. 

POEMS  of  GEORGE   GRABBE.     Selected  and 

Edited  by  BERNARD  HOLLAND,  M.A.  With  7  Photogravure  Ulus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo,  Oa.  [Oct.  17. 

POEMS  and  SONGS  of  DEGREES.    By  Robert  J. 

GLENCAIRN.    Crown  8vo,  fw.  net.  [Oct.  10. 

ESSENTIALS  in  RELIGION.   Sermons  delivered 

in  Canterbury  Cathedral  by  the  Bev.  F.  J.  HOLLAND,  Cmon  of 
Canterbury.    Crown  8vo,  38.  6d.  [Of<.  24. 


With  an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Rev.  S.  EEYNOLDS  HOLE,  Dean  of 

Rochester. 

Pressed      Flowers 

from  the  HOLY 
LAND.  Twelve 
Specimens.  With 
Letterpress  by  H.  B. 
GREENE.  32mo 
paper,  28. 6d. 


Wild  Flowers  from 

PALESTINE.  Seven- 
teen Actual  Specimens 
gathered  and  presHed 
in  Palestine.  With 
Letter|>re88  by  H.  B. 
GREENE.  Cloth  ele- 
gant, 16mo,  4s.  6d. 


A  Flower  from  the 

CHRISI'  LAND.  A 
lovely  Christmas 
Card,  co^taiuint,'  a 
single  Pressed  Flower. 
6d. 


ENGLAND  in  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  C.  W.OMAN,  Author  of  "A  Uistcuy  of  England,"  "Tue  Art  of  War," 
4c.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Oil.  [{Jet.  10. 

PARIS :  a  History  of  the  City.    By  Hilaire  Belloc, 

Author  of  "  A  Life  of  Danton,"  4c 

Three    Important    New  Novels. 

RED    POTrAQE.       |     THE  COLOSSUS.     |  A  WINTER  in  BERLIN 


Mary  CUOLMONDBLEY 
\_0ct.2i. 


MORLEY  ROBERTS. 
[Oct.  17. 


MARIE  VON  BUNSEN. 
[Oct.  17. 


CONVERSATIONAL  OPENINGS  and  ENDINGS 

Hmls  for  Playinif  tlio  lia.oo  of  .S.nill  Talk  and  other  Society  Pastimes, 
liy  Mrs.  HUGH  HELL.    S.juare  8vo,  2s.  Cd.  '  [Uct.  H. 

REALLY    and    TRULY;    or,   the   Century   for 

Babes.    By  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  ERNEST  AMES,  Authors  of  "Baby  Patriots." 
In  brilliant  Coh)urs,  38.  Cd.  [Oct.  31. 

A  MORAL  ALPHABET :  ia  Words  of  from  One 

to  Eleven  Syllni.lcs.    Iiy  II.  li.  an.i  U.T.  B.,  Autliors  of  "The  Bud  Child's 
Bo.  .k  uf  Beiists,    dc.    3s.  (Ml.  CA'or.  6. 

RUTHLESS    RHYMES   for   HEARTLESS 

HOMES.     Verses  by  Col.  D.  HTHEAMSR.     Pii:tnre8  by  G.  H.     Dedi- 
cated, by  permission,  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  GRENFELL.    33.  Oi.  [Nocli. 


SffAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


THE  MOORISH  EMPIRE.     By  Budgett 

MBAKIN.    With  115  fine  Illustrations,  8  Maps,  and  2  CbarU.    168. 
Thii  important  work  ii  now  istued. 


STORY    of    the   AUSTRALIAN    BUSH- 

RANGERS.  By  G.  E.  BOXA.LL  68.  *'It  ia  t>ie  eacyclop«'aic  hiatory 
aad  anUysis  of  bashraoging  life,  and  cDuld  not  well  be  more  complete.  If 
the  story  ia  as  thorough  as  an  encyclopjf  dia,  it  ia  Ta.<4tty  more  int^resttog,  as 
crime  and  romantic  facts  always  are.  .  .  .  Unoommonly  well  done.  It 
amoaats  to  3S5  pages  of  attractive  reidii^.'*—/'aW  Mull  Gazette. 


THE  PEASANTS   WAR  in   GERMAN?. 

1526-1523.  By  BELFORT  BAX.  With  Coloured  Map.  t;3.  "It  ia  with 
relief  that  we  dad  Mr.  Bix  boldly  throwiog  in  his  lot  with  those  critics  w)io 
hold  that  it  isaa  historian's  first  duty  to  tell  a  stDry."— /'(i//  MnH  (StKrUt. 
**Mr,  liax  has  done  his  work  well.  He  knows  his  subject  «iid  all  it« 
oiiginal  autlioritiea." — DnUy  Chronicle.  ** There  was  no  popular  account  of 
the  Ji'iuernkne'/,  and  this  Mr.  Bax  has  aucceeded  in  giving.  An  excellent 
map  is  added."— Zi(«r«(ure. 


LETTERS  from  LAD7  JANE  COKE  to 

HER  FRIEND  MRS.  EYRE  at  DERBY.  1747-1768.      Edited  by  Mrs. 
EATHBORNE.    With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.    8vo,  IDs.  6d. 

An  entertaining  series  of  letters  written,  chielly  from  London  and  Windsor^ 
by  Lady  Jane  Coke  to  her  friend,  Mrs  Eyre,  at  Derby.  They  are  gooa 
esamples  of  the  easy  elegance  of  style  of  a  cultured  woman  of  the  period, 
and  atlord  an  excellent  iasight  Into  the  social  life  of  the  middle  of  ths 
eighteenth  centuiy.  Yatious  well  known  people  are  mentioned  in  them, 
and  amusing  accounts  are  given  of  tbe  fashions,  the  news,  and  the  gossip  of 
the  day.  Lady  Jane  Coke  was  eldest  daughter  of  Ist  Marquis  of  Wharton, 
and  sister  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton.  She  married  Mr.  John  Holt,  of 
Redgrave,  in  Sutfolk,  and  secondly  Mr.  Robert  Coke,  of  Longford,  Ddrby- 
shire,  brother  of  lat  Earl  of  Leicester. 


ORIGIN    and    GROWTH    of    VILLAGE 

COMMUNiriES  in  INDIA-  By  B.  H.  BADEN-POWELL,  M.A.,  CLE. 
*2s.  6d.  "By  far  the  best  papular  expositiou  of  the  so-called  Indian 
eonunune  that  has  avet  been  written  or  is  likel;  to  be  vrrittea  in  our  day." 

Timer 


CURIOSITIES    of    LIGHT    and    SIGHT. 

Bf  SHBLFORD  6IDWELL,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.B.S.  50  lUustntiona. 
2s.  6d.  **It  is  a  lon^  time  since  we  have  met  with  such  an  excellent 
example  of  popular  scieace  literature.  There  ia  not  a  dull  or  obscure  page, 
and  the  numerous  experiments  are  instructive  and  genuinely  easy  to 
liQTfQrm"^  Literal  are.  ''Eacli  subject  in  presented  with  frtshness  of  «tjle 
and  elucidated  by  many  simple  and  convincing  experioienta.  The  volimie 
appeals  to  scientific  as  well  as  popular  readers.*' — Nature, 


DANCING  in  all  AGES.    With  Coloured 

FronUspieoe  after  Watteau.    By  EDWARD  SCOTT.    68.  [This  Daj;. 


ESSAYS  on  ROBERT  BROWNING.     By 

MARION  LITTLE.  3*.  (id.  *'  Wo  cannot  pay  her  a  higher  compliment 
than  by  saying  her  small  volume  leaves  us  wtshii^  for  itiore.**—Jounnil  of 
JCdttcaiion.  ''  Will  be  found  very  helpful.  Rises  tar  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  commentaries  on  English  classics.*' — Pnll  M<ili  Utizette.  **  It  sets 
forth  admirably  the  greatness  and  the  limitations  of  the  "poeit"— Spectator. 
"  Mi«  Little  writes  with  aenae  and  seoaibility  aa  well  as  with  insight  and 
candour."— Si>«aA€r, 


MR.    HENRY   GREY'S    BOOKS. 

Bach  Is.,  cloth. 

(1)  TROWEL,  CHISEL,  and   BRUSH:    a 

Concise  Manual  of  Arehitvcture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting. 

(2)  BIRD'S   EYE    VIEW    of    ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. 

(3)  POCKET  ENCYGLOPiEDIA. 


FAR  BEN,  and  Other  Poems.     By  J.  S. 

PATTINSON,  Author  of  "  Yorkshire  Folk."    4s.  6d. 


London :    EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

IS   WAR  NOW   IMPOS- 
SIBLE ?  By     /   S   Bloch.  61- 

SELLCUTS'    MANAGER.     By    Mn.  Omiston  chant.      61- 

THE   TRAGEDY.  By    Bernardino  Ochino  51- 


On  October  tO. 

THK  ISLAND  ;  or,  an  ad- 

QUAL?t¥    °^    *    ''^''*°''   °^     By     R!charH  Whi'eln^.  61- 

THE  EUROPEAN  TOUR : 

By    Orjnt  Allen.  61- 


A  GTTID£  FOB  AUERICANS  AND 
COLONULS. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  EM- 
PIRE. By    John  M  Robertson.         3/6 

REALMS   OF   GOLD.  By    John  Denni.,.  3/6 

On  October  17m 

M^'TE  AGUE :  a  tale  of  ban 

FRANC  SCO. 


By     Frank  NorrU. 


«/- 


BOOKS    FOR   CHILDREN. 
RAG.    TAG,    and    BOBTAIL  :    A    Piclure-Book    in 

Ooloura  for  ChUdr«n.    By  Mrs  PARMILOE.    With  Verees  by  WINIFEB 
PaBNELL.    Picture  boards,  half-cloth,  oblong  folio,  6». 

THE  BOOK  of  SHOPS  :  A  Picture-Book  in  Colours 

for  ChUdr,^n.     By  FRANCIS  D.  BEDFORD.     With   Verses  by    E.    V. 
LUCAS.    Picture  boards,  half-doth,  oblong  4to,  6«. 

HELEN'S    BABIES.      By  John  Habberton.     With 

Coloured  Frontispiece  and  60  lUustrationB  by  Eva  Roos.    Cover  design  d 
by  Eva  Boos.    Cluth,  imperial  lema,  6«. 

COOPER'S    FIRST  TERM  :  A  Story  tor  Boys.     By 

THOMAS  COBB.    With  8  FuU-page  Illustrations  by  Gertrude  M.  Bradle; 
Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  cro  vn  8vo,  3e.  6d. 

DUMPY   BOOKS    FOR   CHILDKEN.— No.  IV. 
THE    STORY    of    LITTLE    BLACK    SAHBO.       Bj 

HELEN  BANNERMAN.      With   Introduction  by    E.   V.  LUCAS,  and 
Coloured  Pictures  by  the  Author.    18mo,  Is.  6d. 


Mr.    RICHARD    ^WHITEING'S 

No.    5,    JOHN -STREET, 

HAS   NOW    RRAOHEU  IT8 

TWENTY-SECOND   THOUSAND 

In  its  English  and  Colonial  Editions.  In  America  the  book  is  being  read  every- 
where. ALRKADY  FOURTEEN  THCJUSA.ND  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD 
THERE.  It  is  the  book  which,  in  the  woids  of  the  Montintj  l'o!<l,  **is  most 
talked  about  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  remembered  as  the  book  of  the 
season."  But  it  is  also  a  book  for  all  seasons,  *'  The  thought  and  u-it  in  it  are 
brilliant"  {Dnily  Mail).  "It  is  a  book  of  observation  ...  a  book  with  a 
memfuce"  i,DaUy  Kews).  "It  should  be  read  by  every  thinker  ia  the  kingdom 
(Mr.  David  Cbsistie  Hdbbay).  "So  remarkable  a  social  study"  [SLJanea's 
OazetU). 

Order  it  from  your  Boohsellera  and  from  the  Libraries. 
Price  6s. 


THE  POLITICS  OF  OUR  TIME  FOR  CHILDREN  OF  ALL  AGES. 

THE    POLITICAL    STRUWWELPErER. 

By     HAROLD     BEGBIE. 

With  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  F.  Carruthers  Qould. 

3a.    ed.. 

TENTH    THOUSAND. 

Atfienixui't. ~"To<t  extremely  funny.  .  .  .  Better  caricature  has  seldom 
been  seen,  and  among  so  many  excellent  burlesiiuea  it  is  difficult  to  choose  the 
best" 

•«•  A.x  EDITION  DB  LUXE  oi'  saOcoi-iKS  wiit  bk  biadt  immkdiathlv, 

PEI.yTED    ox  JaI'ASEBR  VlI.I.IJC,  AND   BOC'ND    IV  VeLLIM,  l.V  A  MoRlCOO  8lI1'  CaSK. 
BaOH  OP  THE  250COI'1BS  so   IBSI.'ED  WILL  BK  SlUITKD  BY  AuTIIOB   AND  ArTIST. 
CEOW.y  4tO,  218.  HjT.  

LojJDOX : 
OEANT  BICHABDS,  9,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.O. 


JOHN  LANE'S  MEW  BOOKS. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

THE   NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SEL60RNE.     By 

GILBERT  WHITE.    With  upwards  of  20O  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H. 
New.    Edited  by  GRANT  ALLEN.    Fcap.  4to,  buckram,  2lB.  not. 

NEW  ALBUM  BY  C.  DANA  GIBSON. 

THE  EDUCATION  of  MR.  PIPP.     Containing  80 

Fnll-Page  Cartoons.     Oblong   folio,    12   in.  by  18  in.      Uniform  with 
"  Sketches  and  Cartoons,"  &c.    20s. 

POEMS.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  With  an  Intro- 
auction  by  A.  0.  BENSON,  anl  70  Ulustrations  by  Henry  Ospovat.  Crown 
8vo,  68.  net. 

THE    GOLDEN    AGE.      By    Kenneth    Grahame. 

Illustrated  with  19  FuU-Pag-e  Drawings  by  MtixfieUl  Parrish.    6s.  net. 

THE  LAND  of  CONTRASTS.     A  Briton's  View 

of  his  American  Kin.    By  JAMES  FULLARTON  MUIRHEAD,  Author 
of  Baedeker*s  Handbooks  to  Great  Britain  and  United  States.    6s.  net. 

THE   OTHER   SIDE   of  the   SUN  :    Fairy  Tales. 

By  EVELYN  SHARP.    With  8  Full-Page  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Nellie 
Byrett.    63. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES.    With  100  Full-Pagfe 

Illustrations  by   Percy  J.   Billinghurst.      Uniform  with  "A  Hundred 
Fables  of  -Ksop,"    Fcap.  Itu,  68. 

PIERRETTE.     Fairy    Stories.     By   H.   de   Vere 

STACPODLE.     With  20  FuUPage  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson. 
Crown  8vo,  68. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.      With  upwards  of  100 

Illustrations  by  Herbert  Cole.    Large  crown  8vo,  68. 

WALTER  CRANE'S  PICTURE  BOOKS.    Is.  each. 


CINDERELLA. 
VALENTINE  and  ORSON. 
THE  THREE  BEARS. 
THIS  LITTLE  PIQ. 


PUSS  IN  BOOTS. 
MOTHER  HUBBARD. 
THE  ABSURD  ABC. 
THE  FAIRY  SHIP. 


KINQ  LUCKIEBOV'8  PARTY.  RED  RIOINQ  HOOD. 

THE  FORTY  THIEVES.  JACK  and  the  BEANSTALK. 

BLUE  BEARD.  THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

BABY'S  OWN  ALPHABET. 

The  above  can  also  be  had  in  Five  Volumes,  l)ound  in  cloth ;  three  toy-books 
in  each  volume,  and  newly-written  Preface  by  WALTER  CRANE.  Price  Is.  6d. 
each. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  HELEN  MTT.MAN. 
Uniform  with  "In  the  Garden  of  Peace." 

OUTSIDE  the  GARDEN.      With  35  Illustrations 

by  E.  H.  New,     Crown  Svo,  5s.  not. 

THE  SUITORS  of  APRILLE :   a  Fairy  Tale.      By 

NORMAN    GARSTIN.     With   20    Illustrations   by   Charles   Robin.son. 

Is.  ed. 
A   CHILD'S    PRIMER   of  NATURAL   HISTORY. 

By  OLIVER  HEItEFOKIJ.    With  25  lllustratioiia  by  the  Author.    Is.  6il. 

THE  DECAY  of  SENSIBILITY,  and  other  Essays 

and  Sketches.    By  STEPHEN  GWYNN.    5s.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  OP  POEMS  BY  OWEN  SEAMAN. 
Author  of  "  The  Battle  of  the  Bays." 

IN  CAP  and  BELLS.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
OSBERN  and  URSYNE.    A  Drama  in  Three  Acts. 

By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBBS.    3s.  6d.  net. 

THE   EXPANSION   of  WESTERN   IDEALS   and 

the  WORLD'S  PEACE.     By  CIIAULK8  WALDSTBIN,  Sliide  Professor 
at  Cambridge  University.    3s.  6d. 

PAOLO  and  FRANCESCA:   a  Play.     By  Stephen 

PHILLIPS.    38.  Od.  net. 


JACK  of  ALL   TRADES  :  a   Book   of  Nonsense 

Versos.     By  J.    J.    BRLL.     With  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson. 
Uniform  with  the  "  New  Noah's  Ark."    Foap.  4to,  3a.  Od. 


JOHN  LANE,  PubUsher,  London  and  New  York. 
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SANDS     &     CO.'S 
AUTUMN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tiro  IMPORTAXr  BOOKS. 

FBA     GIROLAMO     SAVONAROLA: 

A  Biographical  Study  based  on  Contemporary 
Documents. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  LUCAS,  P.J. 
I'ricc  78.  (kl.  net. 
"  It  will  bo  a  lonK  time,  wc  take  it,  before  this  book  is  sapersedert  as  tlio 
standard  aalbiirity  in  Kni;1iHb  oit  tlie  btstjry  of  the  great  Florentine  preacher 
of  rignteoiuneHd."— J/A^K'M'm. 

PICTURESQUE    KASHMIR. 

By  Dr.  NEVE,  F.B.C.S.,  L.E.C.P. 
With  unmerous  IllUcStrations  by  (iEOFFKOT  W.  Mii.Liia. 

Quarto,  price  12s.  6d.  llmmediatelu. 

New   6s,   Fiction. 

WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  was  in  FLOWER 

By  EDWIN  CASKODEN. 
Over  80,OOO  Copies  of  this  Novel  have  been  8ald  in  America. 

CHATTEL  or  WIFE.    By  Claude  Bray. 
THE   BEAUTIFUL   EVIL. 

By   ALEXANDER    EAQAR. 

THE    KING   of    CLADDAGH. 

By   T.    FITZPATRIOK,   LL.D. 

WHEN  GEORGE  the  THIRD  was  KING. 

By  AMYOT  SAGON. 

New  3s,    6d,   Fiction, 

WINKLES,  a  WINNER.     By  "G.  G." 
THE  INFATUATION  of  the  COUNTESS. 

By  PERCY  WHITE,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Bailey  Martin,"  &c. 

ROSE   and   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

By  CARLTON  DAWE,  Author  of  "  The  Mandarin." 

THE  LOST  EMERALDS  of  ZARINTHIA. 

By  HENRY  BEAUOHAMP. 

THE    TOWER    of    DAGO. 

By    MAUBU3    JOKAL 

TIte  imperiai  interest  Liltrary, 

CHINA.    By  Harold  Gorst.  ^j^^„_ 

EGYPT.    By  H.  D.  Traill.  u,n,..ua<eiy. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  H.  A.  Bryden. 

^__  [Immediately. 

mDIA.        By    W.    S.    Lilly.  U^mea^aUly. 

A  Series  of  Popular  Histories  ofQnat  Britain's  Spheres  of  Influence. 
Each  Volume  protogely  lUoBtrated.    Large  crown  8vo,  68, 

Ttie  Young  Naturalists'  Liltrary 

Edited  by  F.  G.  AFLALO. 

Vol.  L  TYPES  of  BRITISH  ANIMALS. 

By  F.  G.  AFLALO.  ^Ready. 

Vol.  II.  ANIMALS  of  AFRICA. 

By  H.  A.  BUYDEN.  ZShorfly. 

Vol.  ni.  TYPES  of  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

By  C.  S.  COLMAX.  IShorthi. 

Vol.  IV.  THE  FOOD  of  ANIMALS. 

By  F.  G.  AFLALO.  \.Shortly. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  price  Oa.  each. 

LONDON:   12,   BURLEIGH  STREET,   STRAND. 


BLACKIE'S 

ILLUSTRATED  LATIN  SERIES. 

OENBBAL   BDITOE- 

pFof.  %  V.  lYRHEIili,  IiittD., 

Examiner   to   thi   Uniursilies   of  London    and   Glasgow,    do. 

This  New  Series,  issued  under  the  accomplished  editorship  of 
Prof.  Tyrrell,  is  dietinguiohed  by  several  important  features 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  English  School  Books. 


Scope.— The  voluues  are  intended  miinly  for  the  middle  forms  of  schools, 
though  the  series  will  also  include  volumes  for  junior  forms  on  the  one 
hand,  and  passmen  on  the  other.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself,  con- 
taining biographical,  historical,  and  (where  suitable)  critical  introductions , 
texts,  notes,  appendices,  specimen  translations  and  hints  on  translation, 
English  exercises,  and  vocabularies.  No  references  are  as  a  rule  made  to 
any  particular  grammar. 

Introduction.— The  great  aim  is  to  make  the  Introduction  thoroughly  readable 
and  interesting. 

lilustrations,  mnst  of  them  drawn  specially  from  the  originals,  are  included, 
so  as  to  lend  interest  to  the  text,  and  familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  results 
of  archfoological  research.    Maps  and  plans  are  alio  provided. 

Notes.— The  Notes,  b  sides  explaining  simp'y  all  difficulties  in  style  or  allusion, 
aim  at  interesting  the  pupil  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  and  in 
literature  as  such. 

Appendices.- Textual  ajid  other  criticism  beyond  the  attainments  of  the 
average  middle-form  pupil,  but  useful  to  the  master,  is  given  in  Appendices. 

Translations.  —  Wherever  standard  literary  tmnslations  are  available  a 
specimen  is  given ;  this  is  specially  ser\iceable  in  the  case  of  poets.  Zn 
other  cases  hints  on  tran&lation  are  given. 

Exercises.- Each  of  the  prose  books  contains  Exercises  for  retxanslation,  care- 
fully compiled,  so  as  to  practise  the  pupil  in  the  vocabulary  and  the  con- 
structions of  the  text. 

VocabMlary.— Each  volume  has  a  complete  Vocabulary. 

Style.— Particular  care  is  devoted  to  the  get-up  of  the  volumes,  which  are 
carefully  printed  and  well  and  tastefully  bound. 


The  following  volumes  are  ready  or 
in  preparation  s— 


HORACE  -  ODES. 

Edited  by  STEPHEN  GWYNN, 
late  Scholar  of  Urasenose  College, 
Oxford.  Books  I.  and  II.  readv ; 
Book  in.  in  the  press :  Book  IV. 
ready  in  October.    Is.  6d.  each. 

CICERO. -The  CATI- 

LINE  ORATIONS.  Edited  bv 
C.  HAINE3  KEENE,  M.A  ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  (iuoen's  CoUeJre, 
Cork.  2b.  «d.  (The  First  OraUon 
separately.  Is.  6d.)  {headt/. 

TACITQS.  -AGRI- 

OOLi..  Edited  by  W.  C.  FLAM- 
BTEAB  WALTERS,  M.A., 
formerly  of  Christ's  College,  New 
Zealand.    Is.  6d.  [  Octoher. 

LIVY.  — Books  V.  and 

VI.    Edited  by  W.  C8CIL  L  AM- 
INO, M.A.,  Assistant  Master  in 
Edinburgh  Academy.   Is,  6d.  each. 
[Ocloiier. 

EUTROPIUS.      Books 

I.  and  II.  Edited  by  W.  CECIL 
LAMING,  M.A.     [iHprnpnralion. 


VIRGIL.-iEKEIDm. 

Edited  by  P.  8ANDF0RD.  M.A., 
ProfeMor  of  Latin  at  (^ueenN 
Collie,  Galway.       [In  the  i>ress, 

VIRGIL. -GEORGICS 

I.  and  II.  Edited  by  8.  E. 
WIN  BOLT,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Uastcr  in  Christ's  Hospital. 

[In  preparation, 

S  ALLUST.  — The 

CATILINE  CON8PIEACY. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  STONB, 
H.A-,  AsHistant  Master  in  BrUtoi 
Grammar  School. 

[/«  preparation, 

LI77.— Bookl.  Edited 

by  JOHN  BROWN,  B.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  Wellington 
University,  New  Zealand. 

[In  prtparation. 

LIVy.  -  Books    XXI. 

and  XXn.  Edited  by  G.  G. 
LOANE.  M.A..  Assistant  Master 
in  St.  Paul's  School. 

[/"w  }tr€paratlon. 


\*  A  Specimen  Copy  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
London:   BLiOKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50,   Old  Biiley. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  NEW  AW  FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

Illustrated    Prosneotusas     froB     on    application. 

SANDRO  BOTTICELLI.      By  Herbert  P.  Horne.      With  upwards  of  40  Photogravure  Plates.      Sumptnoualy 

printed  at  the  Cliiswick  Press,  on  English  hand-made  papor.    The  Plates  by  Messrs.  Walker  &  Boutall.    Crown  folio.   225  copies  only.    £10  lOs.  net.    [In  thejmsa, 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI :   an  Illuftrated  Memorial  of  bis  Art  and  Life.    By  H.  C.  Maeilliee.    With 

30  Photogravure  Plates  printed  on  Japanese  vellum  and  about  2C0  other  Ulnstrations.    Small  folio.    The  binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman.    £6  6.  net. 
*,'  A  few  copies  will  also  be  issued  for  fubsoribers,  bound  in  African  leather  by  Douglas  Cockerell.    £10  10s.  net.  [Ivimediatdy. 

In  tbi«  volume  nearly  every  important  picture  by  Roppetti  is  reproduced,  including  a  large  number  from  private  collections  which  have  hitherto  been  practically  un- 
known.   The  letterpress  gives  a  more  accurate  account  of  Kossetti's  artistic  career  and  a  more  complete  list  of  hia  works  than  has  yet  been  attempted. 

REMBRANDT   VAN    RIJN    and    HIS    WORK.      By  Malcoi.m   Bell.      With    8  Photogravure  Plates  and 

upwards  of  (JO  other  Illustrations.    Small  colombier  Svo.    The  binding  designed  by  the  late  Gleeson  White.    26s.  net. 
'•'  In  addition  to  the  Life  of  the  Painter,  this  volimie  contains  very  complete  lists  of  his  known  works,  including  his  EtchingH,  with  full  particulars  of  date,  size, 
exhibition,  &c 

FRENCH  PAINTERS  of  the  i8th   CENTURY.      By  Lady  Dilke.      With  12  Photogravure  Platfs  and  64 

Half-tone  Slustiations ;  contain  infp  a  number  of  Pictures  never  befoie  reproduced.    Limited  Large-paper  Edition,  fcap.  folio,  with  extra  Blustrations,  and  the 
Plates  on  India  paper,  £2  2s.  net.    Library  Edition,  imp.  6vo,  28b.  net. 

THE   PRE-RAPHAELITE    PAINTERS  :    their  Afsociates  and   Successors.      By   Percy    H.   Bate.      With 

7  Photcgravure  Plates  and  84  other  Illustrations.     Small  colombier  Svo,  S.i  Ss.  net. 

SIR    J.    E.    MILLAIS,    Bart.,    P.R.A.  :     his    Art    and    Influence.      By  A.    Lys    Baldry.      Illustrated   with 

S9  Eeprodactions  in  Half-tone  and  2  Photogravure  Plates.     Large  poet  Svo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR     HENRY    IRVING  :  a  Record  and   Review.      By   Charles    Hiatt.      With   upwards  of  GO  Illustrations. 

Post  Svo.     With  binding  designed  by  Gordon  Craig.    7b.  6d.  net.  [S/iortli/. 

CITIES   and   SIGHTS   of  SPAIN  :  a  Handbook  for  Travellers.      By  Mrs.  Main,  Author  of  "The  High  Alps 

in  Winter,"  &c.      With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  Bs.  net. 

A    HISTORY    of   GOTHIC    ART    in    ENGLAND.       By  E.  S.  Prioe.      With  about   300  Illnstrationa  by 

G.  C.  Horsley.     Imperial  Svo,  Sis.  6d.net.  [In  the  press. 

RELIQUES    of    OLD    LONDON,  on   the   Banks  of  the  Thames  and  in  the    Suburbs  South  of    the  River. 

Drawn  in  Lithography  by  T.  B.  WAY.     With  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Letterpress  by  H.  B.   WHEATLEY,  F.S.A.     The  Edition  will  be  limited  to 
280  copies,  of  which  150  will  be  for  lale.     Demy  4to,  21b.  net.  [I"  the  press. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    SONNETS.      Printed  at   the  Cbiswick  Press.     With  Borders  and  Initials  by  Christopher 

Dean.     16mo,  2s.  ed.  net. 
•o*  Uniform  with  **The  Sonnets  of  John  Keats"  and  Mrs.  Browning^s  "Sonneta  from  the  Portuguese.** 


THE     CHISWICK    SHAKESPEARE. 

Illattrated  by  BYAM  SHAW.     With  Introductions  and  Glossaries  by  JOHN  DENNIS. 

Efich  Volume  contains  Six  Full-Page  lUu.strations  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  as  well  as  Head  and  Tail  Pieces.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press, 
price  If.  M.  net  per  Volume,  handsomely  bound  iu  linen,  with  gilt  decoration  :  or  in  limp  leather,  29.  net.  A  few  copies,  to  be  sold  only  in 
Bete,  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  price  Ss.  net. 

NOW   READY. 
HAMLET.  1  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  i  OTHELLO. 

THE  MERCHANT  of  VENICE.         |  MACBETH.  THE  TEMPEST. 


ROMEO  and  JULIET.        {OctoberU.    \    THE  WINTER'S  TALE.      [November.    \  KING  JOHN.  [December. 

Further   Volumes  at  Monthly  intervals. 
•*  A  fascinating'  little  edition.** — Notes  and  Qtirrifts.  "A  cheap,  very  comely,  and  altogether  desirable  edition.'* — Westm'mstPr  Gazpite. 

BELL'S     HANDBOOKS    OF    THE 

GREAT  MASTERS  IN  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

Edited  by  G.  C.  WILLIAMSON,  Litt.D. 

ties  is  to  supply  Short  B 

- ,. H  in  the  phipf  Ofillpripfl 

Stunniary  of  the  Pictures. 


The  object  of  this  Feties  is  to  snpply  Short  Biographical  and  Critical  Monograplis.  sound  in  Matter,  adequate  in  Illustration,  and  artistic  in  form  and  workmanship 
A  ust  of  the  iirtift's  Works  in  the  chief  Oalleries  of  Europe  will  be  appended  to  each  Volume,  with  Descriptions  and  Notes.    Also  a  Bibliography  and  Chronological 


With  40  Illustrations  in  each  Volume  end  a  Photogravure  Frontiapleoe.     Post  Hvo,  price  5s,  net. 


BERNARDINO      LUINI.        By     Geokos     0.     Williambon, 

Lltt  D.  I  Beady. 

VELASQUEZ.     By  K.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  [Next  week. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.    By  Mi«g  H.  Guumiss. 

[November  X, 


LUCA  SIGNORELLI,     By  Maud  Ceuttwell. 

[December  1. 

RAPHAEL.     By  H.  Strachey,  [January  1. 

CORREGGIO.     By  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.  IFebrttanj  1, 


further   Volumes  at  Monthly  I/itervfils, 


BOHN'S     LIBRARIES.      New   Volumes 

THE    PROSE    WORKS   of  JONATHAN    SWIFT,   D.D.      Edited  by  Timi-lb  Scott.     With   a  Biographical  Introduction  by 
the  Right  Hon  W.  E.  H.  LKCKY.  M.P.    To  be  completed  in  about  Eleven  Voluit  ea,  crown  Svo,  .Is.  6d.  each.    Vols.  L-IV.  ready. 

Vol.  V.  HieTOHIOAL  AND  POLITICAL  TKaCTP-ENGLISH.     Edited  by  TEMPLE  SCOTT.  IShortty. 

Vol.  Vm.  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS.     Edited  by  O.  EAVEN8CE0FT  DENNIS.     With  the  Original  Illustrations  and  Maps.  [Shortly. 

GRAVES    LETTERS.     Edited  by  the   Rev.   Duncan    C.   Tovey,  M.A.,  sometime   Clark  Lecturer  at   Trinity  OoUego,  Cambridge. 

Vol.  I.  [In  thi:  i>res.t. 

CICERO'S     LETTERS.       A    New   and  Complete   Translation.        By   Evelyn    8.    Shuckbukoh,    M.A.,    Librarian   and  formerly 

Fellow  of  Einmannel  College,  Cambridge.     Four  vob.     5i.  [  Vols,  I.  and  II.  immfdiatrly. 

GASPARY'S    HISTORY    of   ITALIAN    LITERATURE.      Translated  by  Hbbmann  Oblsnbk,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I. 

[Immediately. 

London:    GEORGE    BELL    &    SONS,    York    Street,    Covent    Garden. 


oy 
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MESSES.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

drown  8vo,  7«.  ed.  net.    Witb  36  ILLTJSTBATIONS 
by  G.  LEON  LITTLE,  and  8  others. 

•«•  A    Limited  Edition  trill  nho  be  isnied  on   large  Tapei;  with  10 
J'Motoffrarurei  and  26  Half-tone  Jt/iutrationi,  price  36j.  net. 

A  FARMER'S  TEAR. 

Being  his    Oommonplace  Book  for  1898 
By   H.    RIDER    HAGGARD. 


NEW   SERIES    OF    PBOFESSOB   HAX   UKULLEB'S 
BECOLLECTIONS. 

AULD     LANG     S7NE. 

SECOND   SERIES. 

M7  INDIAN  FRIENDS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  MAX  MULLER. 

8vo,  10s.  6(1. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE.    First  Series. 

With  Portrait.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Canttnd  .-—If nsical    BecoUectiong— Literary   Beoolleotioiui— KecoUectiona   of 
Eoyalties — Beggars. 

NEW  AND   CHEAPEE   EDITION. 

DRAKE  AND  THE  TUDOR  NAVY. 

With  a  History  of  the  Rise  of  England  as  a  Maritime 
Power. 

By  JULIAN   S.    CORBETT. 

With  Foittait,  DlustratioM,  and  Maps.     2  vols.,  orown  8to,  IBs. 


8vo,  68,  net. 

THE    PEASANTS'    RISING    AND    THE 
LOLLARDS : 

A  Collection    of  Unpublished    Documents,    forming    an 
Appendix  to  "  England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe." 

Edited  by  EDGAR  POWELL  and  G.  M.  TREVBLYAN. 
NEW    BOOK    BY    DEAN    FABBAB. 

TEXTS    EXPLAINED; 

Or,   Helps  to   Understand  the  New  Testament. 
By  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 

Dean  of  Caateibnty,  and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  Queen. 
Crovn  8vo,  6a. 


SECOND    EDIJTON.      8vo,    9s. 

OUTLINES    OF 
THEORETICAL    CHEMISTR7. 

By   LOTHAR    MEYER, 

Profeasor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Tubingen. 
Translated   by   Profs.    Pj_ J'HILLTPS    BEDSON,    D.Sc.,    and 


.) 


CARUETON    WILLIAMS,    B.Sc. 


Kegan  Panl,  Trench,  Triitaer  &  Co. ,  ltd. 

THE  ENGLISH  BOOKMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  A.  W.  POLL^lRD. 

VOLUME  I. 

ENGLISH  EMBROIDERED  BOOKBINDINGS.    By  CYRIL 

DAVEXPOUr,  F.S.A.     With  Six  Plates  in  Colours  and  over 
Forty  in  Black  and  White.    Demy  4  to,  lOa.  6d.  net.  [^Immediately. 


8vo,  14s. 

THE    GREAT    LAW: 

A  Study  of  Religious  Origins  and  of  the  Unity 
Underlying  Them. 
By    WILLIAM    WILLIAMSON. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THE  BRITISH   EMPIRE  SERIES. 


Vol.    I.  INDIA. 


Large  Post  Bvo,  ,6».  per  Vol. 
IN  FIVE    VOLUMES. 


Vol.  II.  AFRICA. 


AND 


Vol.  III.  CANADA 

WEST  INDIES. 
Vol.  IV.  AUSTRALASIA. 
Vol,  V.  GENERAL. 

[  Vols.  I.  and  II.  immediately. 
These  five  volumes  will  coDstltnte  a  survey  of  the  British  Empire  by  the 
most  diatiniulshed  and  experienced  writers  upon  Imperial  Interests.  Every  care 
has  been  taken  to  avoid  the  dryssdust  method  of  statistics,  and  the  articles  will 
he  found  not  only  complete  and  minutely  informative,  but  also  attractive  in 
exposition,  genial,  and  eminently  readable.  It  is  improbable  that  so  much 
information  of  bo  essential  a  character  has  ever  been  brought  toitether  i°to  so 
small  a  compats,  and  the  volumes  will  be  found  to  present  a  studr  of  the  life, 
resources,  and  future  prospects  of  the  British  Empire  unparalleled  for  accuracy, 
dignity,  and  charm.  Each  volume  has  explanatory  maps,  so  that  no  deiMlls 
omitted  that  may  conduce  to  a  rapid  comprehension  of  the  large  and  frultfol 
topic  under  discussion. 

BOOKS  ON   EGYPT  AND  CHALOyEA. 

By  E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDSE,  M.4,.,  Litt.D..  and  L.  W.  KING,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  38.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

The  first  Four   Volumes  will  be : — 

Vol.     I.  EGYPTIAN  RELIGION :  Egyptian  Ideas  of  the 

Future  Life. 
Vol.  II.  EGYPTIAN  MAGIC. 
Vol.  III.  EGYPTIAN  .  LANGUAGE  :     Easy    Lessons   in 

Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 
Vol.  IV.  BABYLONIAN  RELIGION :  Babylonian  Religion 
ana  Mythology.  [Vols.  I.  and  II.  immediately. 

To  be  followed  by  others.  

THE  RACES  OF  EUROPE :  A  Sociological  Study.  By 
WILLIAM  Z.  RIPLEY,  Ph.D.  Aoeompauied  by  a  supple- 
mentary Bibliography  of  the  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  of 
Europe.     Medium  8vo.     2  vols.,  ISs.  net.  \_SKm-tly. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS,  ^y  the  late  Peop.  VON 
LOMMEL.  Translated  by  Peop.  G.  W.  MYERS.  With 
numerous  Illustrations,  Figures,  and  Plans.    Demy  8vo.  los.  net. 

[Immediately. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  ETHICS.  By  F.  PAULSEN.  Translated  by 
FRANK  TaiLLY.    Demy870.l89.net.  [Immediately. 

THE  BASES  OF  MYSTIC  KNOWLEDGE.  By  E.  RECEJAC. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  S.  C.  Upton.     Crown  8vo, 

The  ScoWrian  says :  "  Few  books  upon  this  subject  are  so  instructive,  and  this 
carefully  executed  version  forms  a  vahiable  addition  to  the  English  .Uterature 
of  philosophy." 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMANTICISM  IN  ENGLAND  IN 
THE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.    By  HENRY  A.  BEERS. 

Crown  8vo,  98.  net.  ,    .    ,.,  ,  «     » 

The  Athenaum  says :  "  An  interesting  stady  in  literary  evolution. 

FIRST  STEPS    IN    INTERNATIONAL    LAW.      By   Sit 
SHERSTON  BAKER,  Bart.     Damy  8to,  12j. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  says :  "  We  commend  this  book." 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MAMMALS.     ByJiV.  L.  SOLATER, 
M.A^  F  zX  and  P.  L.  SCLATER,  M.A..,  PhD.,  F.R.S.    With 
Fifty  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  128.  net. 
The  Morning  Post  says ;  •'  The  work  Is  the  product  of  the  scientiflc  labour  of 

two  specialists,  than  whom  there  are  no  greater  authorities  on  the  subject  of 

which  they  write." . 

INTERNATIONAL   SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

ON  BUDS  AND  STIPULES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sib  JOHN 
LUBBOCK,  M,P.    With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  340  Figures. 

The  Momina  Post  says :  "The  work  treaU of  its  subject  In  a  lucid  and  com- 
prehensive manner." 

EVOLUTION  BY  ATROPHY :  In  Biology  and  Sociology. 
By  JEAN  DBMOOR,  JEAN  MA8SART,  and  EMILE  VAN- 
DERVELDE.    With  Eighty-four  Figures.    Crown  8vo,  ,5s. 

TWO  WORKS  BY  THE  ABBE  BOLO. 

TH  ANSI  ATE  D    FROM    TEE   FRENCH. 
THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CALVARY.    Crown  8vo,  28.  6d.  net. 
THE  MORROW  OF  LIFE,    Crown  8to,  2g.  6d.  net 

London  :    KEGAN   PALI.,   TRENCH,  TRUBNER   &  CO.,  Ltd., 
Patbbnobtbb  House,  Chabing  Ceoss  Road. 
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MR.    WM.    HEINEMANN'S   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Rubens:  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.   '    The    Life  and    Death   of    fir.  Badman. 


By  EMILE  >aCHEL.  Translated  by  ELIZABETH  LEE.  With  10 
Coloured  Plates.  40  Photogravures,  and  about  250  Text  Illustrations,  2  vols., 
imperial  8vo.  £3  23.  net. 

'a"  An  Illustratsd  Proappctus  on  application. 
The  glorious  care*r  of  Rubens  and  the  t^plendour  and  fecundity  of  his  genius 
combine  to  mahe  bis  name  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  Ait,  For  English 
readers  there  is  a  phiFe  of  peculiar  interest  in  his  career— his  connection  witb 
the  brief  tplendours  of  the  Court  of  Charles  I.— and  though  he  is  but  Bcaxitily 
represented  in  our  national  collection,  he  gave  a  far-reaching  gift  to  the  Art  of  our 
country  in  the  person  of  his  favourita  pupil,  Vandyck. 

British    Contemporary    Artists :    Seven 

Critical  Studies  of  the  Work  of  Watts,  BnExK-Jo»KS.  Millaib,  Lf.ighton', 
I'oYNTEEt,  Obchardson,  and  Alma-Tadema.  By  COSMO  MONKHOUBE. 
Piofasrly  Ulufetrated,  1  vol  ,  royal  8vo,  £1  la  net. 

Gainsborough,  and  his  Place  in  English  Art. 


The   Life  and 


Presented  to  the  World  in  a  Familiar  Dialogue  between  Mr.  Wiseman 
and  Mr.  Attentive.  By  JOHN  BUNVAN,  Author  of  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress." 

With  12  Full-pai?e  Pictures  and  25  Decorative  Designs  by  G.  W.  RHEAD 
and  I.OUIS  EH  BAD,  designed  to  portray  the  Deadly  Sins  of  the  rn^cdly 
Mr.  Badman's  .Journey  from  this  World  to  Hell.  1  vol ,  4to,  on  imitation 
hand-made  pacer.  21s.  net.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  of  100  Copies  for  Great 
Britain  on  Dutch  hand-made  paper,  428.  net. 

Twelve  Portraits.     By  William  Nicholson. 

IIkb  Majesty  thk  Quicks.  H.E.H.  TiiK  Prince  of  Walks,  Sir  Henry 
Ievinu,  Me.  JfsTicB  Hawkinh,  TnE  Abciibishoi'  ok  Catbterburv,  "W.  B. 
Gladstone.  Madamk  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Wiiihtleh, 
Mr.  Rudvard  K<plisc.,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Prince  Bismar*  ic.  Each 
portrait  is  Uthographed  in  colours  and  mounted  on  cardboard,  15  in.  by 
16 J  in     Price  in  Portfolio,  2l8.  net.  [Ready. 

•»*  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates,  printed  from  the  Original  Wocdblooka  and  Hand- 
coloured  by  1  he  Artist,  £21. 

Letters   of  John  Donne      fly  Father  and  I.     By  Comtesse  de  Puliga. 


By  Sir  WALTER  ARMSTRONG.    A  r.eprim  of  250  Copied. 
with  62  Photogravures  and  10  Coloured  Plates,  £5  58.  net. 


Imperial  -Ito, 


(Dean  of  St.  Paul's).    Now  for  the  first  time  Revised  and  Collected  by 

EDMUND  G083E,  Hon.  M.A.,  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  Hon.  LL.D.  of 

the  University  of  St.  Andrews.    With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.    2  vola., 

248.  net.  [Iie.ady. 

ExTii.it  T  KROM  THE  ArTHOR's  pRKrACK  : — **My  object  has  not  been  conned 

to  the  collection  of  all  the  documents  which  I  could  find  which  illustrated  the 

biography  of  Donne.    I  have  desired,  also,  to  present  a  poitrait  of  him  as  a  man 

and  as  un  author." 

The  Transvaal  from  Within  :  A  Private 

Record  of  Public  Atfairs.    By  J.  PKRCY  FITZPATBICK.  Author  of  **  The 

Outepan."     1  vol.,  lOs.  net.  [JuM  puhUshtd. 

The  author,  who  was  Secretary  of  theTJohannesl'urg  Reform  Committee  at  the 

time  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  claims  to  show  for  the  tirst  time  the  whole  position  and 

attitude  of  the  Uitlandera,  with  facts  and  documents  which  have  never  yet 

appeared  in  print. 

1  vol, 


1  vol.,  __- 
A  most  interesting  record  of  an  exceptional  childhood,  rendered  addiUonaUy 
attractive  by  the  number  of  celebrated  names—Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  H.  Bulwer, 
Lord  Ljtton,  and  many  others— which  figure  in  its  pages. 

Innermost  Asia.     A  Record  of  Travel  and 

sport  in  the  Pamirs.  By  RALPH  P.  COBBOLD,  late  60th  Rifles.  With  5 
Maps  and  120  Illustrations  from  Photographs.  1  vol. ,  demy  Svo.  IBs. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Cobbold  describes  bis  recent  jouroeis  through  Kashgaria 
and  the  Pamir  Region  and  into  the  hitherto  unknown  Khanates  of  the  Upper 
Oxus.  DuriDfi'  his  explorations,  which  culminated  in  his  arrest  by  the  Russians, 
Mr  Cobbo'd  penetrated  into  regions  which  have  never  been  visited  previously  by 
Englishmen. 

Under  Queen  and   Khedive.     The  Auto- 
biography of  an  Au^-lo-Egyptian  Official.    By  Sir  WALTER  MIBVILLB,* 
K  C.M.G     With  Portrait.    1  vol.,  Svo.  63. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  one  of  that  small  band  of  English  officials  gelected 
by  Lord  Cramer  to  biing  ord^r  out  of  chaos  in  Earypt.    He  describes  tlie  difflcultios 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  to  purraount— the  opposition  of  the  Pashas  and 
the  virulence  of  the  native  press— and  shows  how  light  came  from  darkness  in  that 
ill-governed  land. 

William   Shakespeare  :   A  Critical  Study. 

By  GEORGE  BRA  XDES.    Student's  Edition.    1  vol..  lOs.  net. 
^^Ae«" '//;(.—"  There  is  no  side  of  his  subject  which  he  neglects.    It  is  many 
years  since  there  has  been  any  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literature  of  aitttti ' 
importance  as  this." 

The  Symbolist  Movement  in  Literature. 

By  AKTHUR  8YMON8.     1  vol.,  crown  8ro,  68. 
i'lioM  THE  Ai'tiioe's  Ixtkodl  i  TioN  :  — "  Without  symbolism  there  can  be  no 
literature ;  indeed,  nor  even  language.    Symbolism  began  wilb  the  first  woidu 
I      uttered  by  the  first  man  as  he  named  every  living  thing." 

A  Series  of  flemoirs.  Correspondence,  and  Letters  of  Noted  Persons  at  the  Courts 

of  EHROPE  in  the  TIME  of  I.OUIS  XFV.    Translated  and  Arranged  hr  KATHERINE  PRESCOTT  WORMELEY,  and  Illustrated  with  over  9i)  Photogravure' 
8  \ol8  ,  demy  Svo,  £7  7s.  net,  or  separately  :  — 

riemoirs  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon  on  the  Times 


The  Memoirs  of  Victor  Hugo.     With 

Preface  by  PAUL  MEURICE.    Translated  by  J.  W.  HARDING, 
Svo. 
These  Memoirs  data  back  to  1826,  when  Hugo  witnessed  the  coronation  of 
Cbarb'S  X,,  at  Rheims.    They  contain  characteristic  sketches  of  Thiers,  Blanqui, 
Louis  Philippe,  >S:c.,  and  descriptions  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  Paris  during  the 
Bevolution  of  l&iS,  and  the  Biege  of  Paris,  and  the  Commune. 

The  Life  of  William  Cotton  Oswell.     By 

his  Son.  W.  E.  03WELL.    Illustrated  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  by 

H.  Macbeth  Baebum.  2  vols  ,  a4s.  net. 
The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  a  echool-fellow,  at  Rugby,  of  the  late  Dean 
Stanley,  the  lata  Dean  Vaughan,  and  the  late  Tom  Hughes.  Endowed  with  tte 
true  nomadic  spirit,  he  made  five  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Africa  between 
the  years  1844  and  1851.  Two  of  these  were  made  with  Dr.  Livingstone,  who 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  book.  Not  only  has  the  correspondence  between 
the  t»o  men  been  drawn  upon,  but  Mrs.  Livingstone- Bruce  has  placed  her  father's 
private  Journal  at  the  disposal  of  the  Author. 


of  LOUIS  IV.  and  the  REGENCY.    4  vols.,  £3 138.  6d.  net. 


[lle«dy. 


The  Prince  de  Ltgne.    His  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Mis 

cellaneou.s  I'aperD.    2  vols.,  428.  net.  [2n  the  presn. 


The  Correspondence  ol  Madame,  Princess  Palatine, 

Mother  of  the  Regent;    of  the  DITCHE.SSE  DE  BURaOGSE,  and  of 
MADAME  DE  M AINTENON.    1  vol, ,  21s  ,  net.  [/«  (/„;  p«.,s. 

The   Book   of  Illustrious   Ladies.      By  the  Aube  de 

BKANT6ME.    1  vol.,  2l8.  net.  Un  the  press. 


Z"±o-fc±oxx. 

Completion  of  the  Uniform  Edition  of  tlie  Novels  of  Turgenev. 

Translated   by   CONSTANCE    GARNETT. 


The  Athearf.um. 
creatioius 


15  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth  3s.  net  each ;  or  £2  2s,  net  the  set. 
;  .KAefl'T.Min.—"  Mrs.  Garnett  deserves  the  beartiest  thanks  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen  for  putting  before  them  in  an  English  dxesH  thtf  gnlendid 
of  the  great  Russian  novelist.    Hor  versions  are  both  faitlidil  and  spirited."  T. 

The  Diary  of  a  Superfluous  I A  Desperate  Character.       I  The  Jew,  and  other  Stories. 

MAN.  [Bead;/.      \  [November.      \  [December. 

The  Slave:   a  Romance.    By  l  They  That  Walk  in   Dark-  The    Valley   of    the    Great 

NE83.    ( ihetto  Tragedies.    My  I.  ZANGWILL.  — 

Folly     Corner.         By     Mrs. 

HENUY  DUDENEY,  Author  of  "The  Maternity 
of  Harriott  Wioken." 

Fire.       By    Gtabriele     D'An- 

avsno. 


ROBERT  III  DHBN8.  [".;W«rl4 

The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn, 

and  other  Stories,      liy    RICHARD    HAKDINO 
DAVIS.    Dlustrated. 

Chinatown  Stories.  By  C.  B. 

FBRNALD,  Author  of  "  The  Moonlight  Blossom." 


SHADOW.      By   ANNIE   E.    HoJ.njWORTH, 
Author  of  ''The  Oods  Arrive." 


Hearts    Importunate. 

EVELYN  DICKINSON. 

The  Image   Breakers,*** 

GERTRUDE  DI.K. 


By 


Mr.   Holnontann's  oomplelo   IlluatralotI  AnnouncomanI  Llai   will  ba  mant  post  frae   on  applloallon. 

London:    WM.   HEINEMANN,   21,    BEDFORD   STREET,    W.C.        -   '^ 
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ISBISTER  &  CO.'S 

Announcements. 


OILIAN  the  DREAMER :  His  Fancy,  His  Love 

ud  Adventuro.    A  Nf-w  Scottinh  rtomance.     Br  NEIL  MUNEO.  Author  of 
"John  Splendid,"  "The  Lo«t  Pibroch."  4c.    Large  crown  8vo  gilt  top,  68. 
••Such  careful  mil  masterly  work  deserves  much  praise,  and  Mr.  Uunro  is  to 
be  cODgratulated  i  n  a  tiucewlul  and  a  delightful  book  "-Daily  TtUr/raph. 

WILLIAM  F.  MOULTON  (late  Head  Master  of 

th«  Lcvs  School.  Cambridge".  A  Memoir.  By  W.  FIDDI4N  MOULTON. 
With  a  Chapt-r  on  Biblical  Work  and  Opinions  by  JAMES  HOPE 
MOULTON.    ■With  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  78.  6d.  JuH  imhliahed. 

"  An  admirable  biogr.iphy  of  a  singularly  attractive  personality  " 

Leed$  Mercury, 


LEAVES  from  tbe  TREE   of  LIFE.     By  Rev. 

ALGXANDEB  McLAREN,  D.D  ,  Author  of  "The  Conquering  Cairist," 
Ac.    Crown  8»o.  88.  [InUtefreM. 


BISHOP   JOHN    SELWyN.      A   Memoir.      By 

FREDERICK  HOW.  Author  of  "  Life  of  Bishop  Walsham  How,"  lac. 
With  Portrait,  demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
"  To  read  this  life  is  to  love  the  Biiituy^"— Academy. 


PRAYERS,  PUBLIC  and  PRIVATE.      By  the 

late  Archbishop  BEVSON.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  buroiBhed  red.  edges, 
3d.  6d. ;  limp  Umbskin,  red- gilt  tdges,  6s.  [/»  a  few  days. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   USE  of  the  PSALMS.    By 

Rev.  Canon  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  M.A  .  D.D.,  Proftssor  of  Interpretation  of 
Holy  Scriptnie,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  68.  [In  November. 

CHEAP  EDITION,  SIXTH  THOUSAND. 

BISHOP   WALSHAM   HOW.     A   Memoir.     By 

his  Son,  FREDERICK  DOUOL  iS  HOW.    With  Facsimiles  of  Words  and 
Music  of  Jubilee  Hynm.    Crown  8vo,  6s  [Ju$t  pnhUslifii. 

"  Extremely  well  done,  and  altogether  a  book  which  none  can  read  without 
profit  and  encouiagement."— (»«arrfMi7i. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION.     THIRD  THOUSAND. 

THE  LITERARY  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE. 

Prof.  BlCHiJlD  a  MOULTON,  M.A.    Demy  8vo,  irs.  6d. 


By 


"  A  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings, 
reoommend  the  book." — Daily  (Jhronide. 


[In   October, 
"We  can  heartil} 


AT  the   ELEVENTH   HOUR.     A  New  Novel. 

By  DAVID  LYALL,  Author  of  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  &c     Crown  8vo, 
Ss.  6d. 
"A  powerful  story."— &ott»>ii. 


THE  TOUCHSTONE.    A  New  Novel.    By  Helen 


SHIPTON,  Author  of 
Sa.  «d. 


'The  La.st  of  the  Fenwickg,' 


&c     Crown   8vo 
[/«  the  press. 


DOCAS,  the  INDIAN  BOY  of  SANTA  CLARA. 

By  GENEVE  4.  S.  SNEDDBN.    With  numerous  Illustrationfl.    Crown  8vo, 
2a.  [In  October, 


GLIMPSES  of  NATURE  for  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

By  KATHEHINE  A.  GKUiL.     Wi'h  numerous  UlustratiOT*.    Orown  8vo, 
Is.  6d.  ,^  [Just  Published. 


Cotiplete  Ctttalogite  s/iil  post  free  on  applicatitm  to 
ISBISTER   &    CO.,    Ltd.,    Covent    Gsirdeii,    London,    W.C. 


MESSRS.  0.  ARTHUR  PEARSON'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


GOOD    WORDS    VOLUME,   1899.      Containing 

NEIL  MUNRO'S  New  Serial.  "  Tlio  Paymaster's  Boy."    Nearly  900  pages 
and  600  Illustratiom.    Royal  8vo,  gilt  edges,  7b.  6d.  [/«  November. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  VOLUME,  1899.     Con- 

tuinin;;  DAVID   LVAl.l/S  New  Story,  "The  El"venth  Hour."     Nearlv 
iH,0  pages  and  600  Illu.s!ratiaiis.    Bojal  8vo,  gilt  edges,  7s   Ki. 

[Tn  Novembtr. 


TUNISIA    AND    THE 

MODERN    BARBARY    PIRATES. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Vilayet  of  Tripoli.  Hy  HERBERT 
VIVIAN,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Servia,  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise," 
&a.    With  over  70  illustrations.     Demy  8\ro,  cloth,  15s. 

"  Mr.  Vivian's  orii;inality  is  not  (frown  less  nor  his  nstural  exuberance 

abated Very  clear  and  manv-rolonred  is  the  picture  of  Tunis  that  naes 

before  us  in  these  pages A  delightful  book  of  \,Ta,ve\."— Academy. 

"  Mr,  Vivian  shows,  as  in  his  book  on  Servia,  a  pleasant  capacity'  for  seizing 
ou  the  salient  pointe  of  persons  and  things his  book  is  eminently  enter- 
taining throughout."— ifoTOWff  Post. 

'  The  most  attractive  book  of  travels  that  ba«  aooeared  for  some  time." 

North  British  Daily  Matt. 


ALASKA    AND    THE    KLONDIKE. 

A  Journey  to  the  New  Eldorado.  With  Hints  to  the  Traveller 
an<l  Observations  on  the  Physical  History  and  Geology  of  the 
Gold  Regions.  By  ANGELO  HBILPRIN,  P.R.G  S.,  Professor 
of  Geology  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Pniladelphia, 
&c.,  Author  of  "Geographical  and  Geological  Distribution  of 
Animals,"  &o.  Fully  Illusi rated  from  Photographs,  and  with 
ii  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE    FURTHER    ADVENTURES 

OF    CAPTAIN    KETTLE. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFPE  HYNE.  Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  uniform  with  first  volume,  68. 

HERONFORD. 

By  S.  B.  KEIGHTLBY,  Author  of  "The  SUver  Cross,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth, tis. 


A    LEGACY    OF    HATE. 

By  THEO.  DOUGLAS,  Author  of  "Behind  a   Mask,"  "  Bride 
Elect,"  "  Carr  of  Dim«caur,"  &a.    Crown  8»o,  cloth,  6a. 


THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    BEAR. 

By  HEADON   HILL,  Author  of  "The  Zone  of   Fire,"  "The 
Spies  of  the  Wight,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  33.  6d. 


MY    DEAR    SIR! 

By   HARRY    B.    VOGEL,  Author  of  "A   Maori   Maid,"  4o. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 


JOSEPH   HATTON'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

WHEN    ROGUES    FALL    OUT. 

By  JOSEPH  HATTON,  Author  of  "The  Order  of  the  Czar," 
Ac.  With  Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  Margetson.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

"  From  the  opening  glimpse  of  '  gentlemen  of  the  road '  down  to  the  closing 
chapter,  with  its  vivid  account  of  the  last  hours  of  Jack  Sheppard,  the  story 
teems  with  excitement."— I'ortsAire  Post. 

"  Not  only  has  Mr.  Hattoa  given  us  a  thrilling  romance  of  love  and  crime, 
but  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  London  life  a  century 

itjro 'Though  there  is  no  avoidance  of  the  picturesque  sid-ss  of  the  career  of 

famous  rogues,  the  precariouane.>is  of  their  joys  only  serves  to  emphasise  the 
lessons  in  virtue  which  more  prosaic  records  of  crime  usually  bring  out." 

Sheffield  Independent. 

"  The  deeds  of  highwaymen  have  provided  Mr.  Hatton  with  some  stirr'ng 
materials,  which  he  sets  before  his  readers  in  an  engrossing  fashion." 

Observer. 


Over  300.000  Copies  oT  this  Book  have  been  Sold  in  America. 
In  EnK*and  the  Sales  now  exceed  10,000  Copies. 

DAVID    HARUM: 

A  Story  of  American  Life. 

By  EDWARD  NOYES  WESTCOTT.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

Extract  from  Preface  liy  Forbbs  HiiRMiKS.— "  The  author  was  able  to 
create  in  'David  Harum  '  a  character  so  original,  so  true,  and  so  strong,  yet 
withal  BO  delightfall.v  quaint  and  liumoTOUs,  that  we  are  at  once  compelled  to 
admit  that  bore  is  a  new  and  permanent  addition  to  tho  long  list  of  American 
literary  portraits." 

"  An  engaging  specimen  of  carrent  Transatlantic  fiction." — Literature. 
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»      aS-uc3C3^£isf  1:1.x      ^±OS'3?^X*^l^i^iS- 

By    LEWIS    MELVILLE. 

The  Life  of  William   Makepeace  Thackeray. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits,  Facsimile  of  HandwritiLg,  a.d  a  number  of  Drawings.      In  2  vols.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and 
gilt  top,  328.  [Second  Thovsand. 

"By  far  the  fullest  biography  at  present  in  existence.  The  taf-k  which  its  author  has  undertaken  has  been  performed  with 
notaWn  ability,  and  with  a  zeal  which  reveals  itself  in  the  unsparing'  trouble  and  inexhaustible  research  which  have  been  applied  to 
its  fulfilment.      Especially  excellent  is  the  graphic  description  of  Thackeray's  early  struggles" — World. 

By    FRANCES    GERARD. 

The  Romance   of  Ludwig  IL   of  Bavaria. 

With  54  Full- Page  Portraits  and  Illustrations  Printed  on  Plate  Pap^r.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  168.       [^Second  Thousand. 

"The  book  is  readable  from  end  to  end." — Spectator. 

"A  most  inttres'ing  narrative.      The  story  is  one  that  the  world  has  real  reason  to  read." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.. 

"  A  wonder-stirring  book.      It  is  handsomely  printed,  lavishly  illustrated,  and  has  abiding  interest." — Punch, 


Edited    by    THE    COUNTESS    VON    BOTHMER. 

Sovereign    Ladies    of  Europe. 

With  over  150  Illustrations.     In  large  demy  8vo,  cloth,  richly  gilt,  16s. 

By    ROSA    N.    CAREY, 

Twelve  Notable  Good  Women   of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

With  12  Portraits  Printed  on  Plate  Paper.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  63. 

By    POPULAR    AUTHORS. 

26    Ideal    Stories    for    Girls. 

By   ELLEN    THORNEYCROFT    FOWLER,    ROSA    N.    CAREY,    L.    T.    MEADE,    EMMA    MARSHALL,    EVELYN 
EVERETT-GREEK,  SARAH   DOUDNEY,  IDA  LEMON,  JANE  BARLOW,  and  other.    In  handsome  cloth  gilt  and  gil 
edges.    With  '62  Illustrations  on  Plate  Paper.     5e. 

40th    THOUSAND. 

A    Double    Thread. 

By  ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER.    In  cloth  gilt,  68. 


X3  "VIT  e  f  -      2Xr  O  XT  XS  Xji  S  .  In  Cloth  Gilt. 

WINE   on  the  LEES.     By  J.  A.  Steuakt,       A    CORNER    of   the    WEST.      By  Edith 

Author  of  "  The  MiDistcr  of  state."  '  HENBIETTA  FOWLER,  Author  of  "  The  Young  Pretenders." 

THE   SPLENDID  PORSENNA.  By  Mrs.      BLADE    o'    GRASS.     By  B.   L.   Faejeon, 

IIUGH  FRASER,  Aullior  ..f  "  I'tilla.lia."  Author  of  "  Great  Porter  S<iuare." 

THE    ENGRAFTED     ROSE.       By    Emma      LOOKING   GLASS   HOURS.     By  -Rita' 

•'  and  "ALIEN.".' 


BROOKE,  Author  of  "  A  SuiierlluouB  Woman." 

COMETH   UP.     By  Tom  Gallon,  Author  of 

"  Tatlcrley." 


THE    FINAL     GOAL.       By   Bessie    Dill, 

Author  of  "The  Story  of  Bell." 


PRINCESS  FEATHER.     ByMrs.  Inchbold. 
THE    LOST    CONTINENT.       By  Cutliffe       „„„     TjAmumvri?aa        u      n     ^f     n 

HYNE,  Author  of"  The  AdvenlurcH  of  Captain  Kettle."  1  U.JS       ITA  1  XCUJNJiiDO.  DJ     It.      M.      (jtEOKGE, 


Author  o(  "  The  Valley  ot  iSorek." 


^^U'!t?^U}'S?o^-     "  ^^^''  ^'"'^^  "^      IN  the  YEARS  that  CAME  AFTER.    By 

Mrs.  FKED  REYNOLDS,  Author  of  "  A  Tangled  Garden." 

MY  LADY  FRIVOL.     By  Kosa  N,  Carey.       THE  GREATEST  GIFT.     By  A.  W.  March- 

W       16  lllimtratioufl  by  Bertha  Newcombe.  ,,,-.»•„.    .    .,         ^  .«  „     ,.■,.»  ^,         ,„ 


MONT,  AuLhor  of  "  By  Right  of  Swurd." 


THE  GIRL  PRIEST.    By  A.  Kevill  Davies,   I   THE  TEMPTATION  of  OLIVE  LATIMER. 

Author  o  "  Phtuis  1  By  L.  T.  MEADE. 


London  :    HUTCHINSON    &    CO.,   Paternoster  Kow. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


GAY  &  BIRD'S 


G.    W.    STEEVENS'S    NEW    WORK. 

IN  INDIA.    By  G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of 

"  With  Kiichenfr  to  Khartum."  "  With  the  Conqaering  Turk,"  "The  Land 
of  the  DoUu,"  'Tgipt  in  1898,"  &c,  &c.  With  a  Map.  Crown  8vo, 
a^  [  ffearfji. 

R.  L.  STEVENSON.    Being  a  New  Volume 

of  "  MoDKKN  E-voLi.-H  Wkitms."  By  L.  COrE  CORNFOED.  Crown 
8vo,  it.  6d.  lOctoter  9. 

CHURCH  AND  FAITH.    Being  Essays  on 

■iHK  TiciriiiNci  OF  THE  Ciii  Ei  II  oi  En..i.asi).  By  Dt.  WACE,  Dfan 
FAJIEaH,  Dr.  WKIUUT,  Ke».  E  E.  BiKTLETT.  Principal  DRURY. 
Canon  MEVUtCK,  Professor  M  lULE.  Chancellor  SMITH,  MONTA.aUB 
BAELOW,  bir  EICHAED  TEMPLE  Bart.,  B.  H.  BLAKENEY,  and 
J  T.  TOMLINSOtf.  With  Introduction  by  the  LOED  BISHOP  OF 
HEEEFOKD.    Pott  8vo.  78.  Gd  net.  [This  da g. 


ON  TRIAL.    By  Zack,  Author  of  "  Life  is 


Life."    Crown  8vo,  6s. 


[  Read  J/. 


A     HISTORY     OF    WIRELESS    TELE 

GEAPHY.  183S-1899.  By  J.  J.  FAHIE,  Member  of  the  InstituUon  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  London,  and  of  the  8ociW>  Internationale  des 
Eltctricieos.  Paris ;  Author  of  "  A  History  of  Bl?otric  Telegraphy  to  the 
Year  1B37,"  &c    With  Illustrations     Ciown  8vo,  63.  t  This  dag. 

PREHISTORIC    SCOTLAND    AND    ITS 

PLACE  IN  EUEOPEiN  CIVILISATION.      Beis.^  a  Gk-.n-khal  Intmi- 

DITTIO-N     TO     THK     "' Coi'XTY     HiSTOBlKS     OF     SCOTLAND."  By      EGBERT 

MUNRO,  M.A.,  M.D..  Author  of  •'Prehistoric  Pjoblems,"  "The  Lake- 
DwoUings  of  Europe,"  &o.  With  numerous  lUustrationa.  Demy  Hvo, 
7s.  (il  net.  [rhisdat/. 

OUR  LADY  OF  DARKNESS.    By  Bernard 

CAFES,  *  uthor  of  "  The  Adventures  of  the  Comte  de  la  Muette,"  'The 
lake  of  Wine."  &c.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  [  Rendy- 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.     Being  a  New 

Volume  of  the  "Periods  ok  Eibopeas  Litebatiiie."  By  OLIVER 
ELTON,  B.A-  Lecturer  in  English  Literature,  Owens  C'^llege.  Man- 
chester.   Crown  8vo,  6a.  net  [  Octulier  11. 


PRACTICAL  NURSING.    By  Isla  Stewart, 

Matron  of  St.  Birtholomew's  HospitJ.  London;  and  HERBERT  E. 
CUFF,  MD ,  F.R.C.8.,  Medicil  ouperinteodent  North-Bastern  Fever 
Hospital,  Tottenham,  London.    In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.    Vol.  I.    3s   (id.  net. 

[  This  day. 

THE  DON  AND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE. 

A  Tale  ok  St.  Hilabv  Collkui,  Oxeord.  By  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS. 
Crown  8vo,  8s.  [  A'ej;(  week 


CHEAPER    EDITION. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   AND  LETTERS  OF 

MR?.  M.  0.  W,  OLIPHANT.  Arranged  »nd  F^Iited  by  Mrs.  HAERY 
COQHILL.    With  Two  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  6a.  [Short'!/. 

ABRIDGED  EDITIOHi  OF  KINGL-AEIVS  "  CRIMEA." 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA:  Its 

0«itiis.  AND  AS  Account  op  its  Progrhss  down  to  the  Death  ok  Lord 
Kaolas.  By  A.  W.  KINGLAKE.  Adapted  for  MiliUry  Students. 
Bevised  by Lieut.-Colonel  SirOEOEGE  SYDENHAM  CLIEKE,  K.C.U.G., 
B.K.    Demy  8vo,  I69.  net. 

BEFBBENOE    ATLAS,  containing  63    Maps  and 

PLiNS.     Folio,  bound  in  cloth,  9a.  net.  [  This  day. 

SILAS  MARNER.    By  George  Eliot.   New 


EditioDf  with  niustrationH  by  Reoikald  B.  Biacn. 
8vo,  6a. 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD     & 
EDiNBUuriH    AND  "London 


In  1  vol..  crown 
[Shortly. 


SONS, 


PALL  MALT,  C.-l/ATr£— "The  daintiest  books  of  the  aeason." 

DAILY    TKLE(!IlAT'H.—"Oos   of  the  prettiest  aet  of  booklets  which  baa 
recently  exhib'tel  the  taste  an*  akitl  of  modern  publishers." 

77//;  naijKSKlJ.EH  (August).— "The  attractions  of  tbeaeriea  only  seem  the 
greater  tfie  more  we  sec  of  them. 

LirEliA  TURU—"  We  have  seldom  seen  any  hiody  reprint  so  clearly  printed, 
00  such  excellent  caper,  and  so  weil  flttel  to  atind  rough  weir." 

DAILY  NKIVH  — •'  Among  the  daintiest  little  volumes  on  the  bof)k  market." 

IllJlMtKnilAM  POST.— "The  artistic  prolu'^ton   of  the  little  book  U  aa 
psrfrict  BS  the  idea  la  fnlici coos." 

SI'ECTA'J'OII—'-As  pretty  ae  the  first,  and  we  have  nothing  bnt  commenda- 
tion for  th^  series  " 

/'CVC//.—"  These  daintily-bound  volumes,  a  library  in  thenuclves  precious  to 
the  lover  of  bo'^bs  " 

GLOBE.  -"  Ihe  binding,  type,  and  paper  ar«  once  more  ir<eproach%ble.  ' 


THE  BIBELOTS, 

A   Series   of  Reprints   for  the  Book   Lover. 

Edited   by   J.    POTTER    BRISCOE, 

Chi-.f  Librarim  of  ihe  Nottingham  Public  Library. 


Each  Volume  will  coutam  about  1.50  pp.,  5  by  2J  inohe=. 

New  Head  and  Tail  Tieces  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait  embellish 
each  Volume. 

The  Lenther  Binding  with  embossed  Design  on  both  CjTers,  gilt 
edges,  with  filk  headbands  and  marker,  is  a  striking  feature  of 
"The  Bibelots  " 

Vol.    I.-Coleridge's  Table-Talk.  [Ready. 

„     II.— Merrick's  Women,  Love  and  Flowers.  [Ready. 

'„    III.— Leigh  Hunt's  The  World  of  Books.  [Ready. 

„  IV. -Qay's  Trivia  and  other  Poems.  [Shortly. 

.,     V.-The  Wisdom  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  [Showily. 

,,   VI.— The  Shorter  Poems  of  John  Keats.  [Shortly. 

Published  p'ici    2<'.  6d.  net 

Ito,  pp  106,  printed  on  art  paper,  and  atlractiTely  bound,  price  5s. 

A  Book  of  Elfin  Rhymes. 

By  NORnAN. 

With  Forty  Illustrations  m  Three  Colours   by 

CABTON   MOOBE  PABK^ 

Crown  8vo,  printed  on  aatique  deckle-edge  paper,  witti  Four  Photo- 
granire  Portraits,  Map,  and  Plans,  cloth  gilr,  33.  Gd  net. 

The  Scottish  Jacobites, 

And  their  Songs  and  Music 

WITH  A  SUaCWar  ACCOUNT  OF  THEIR  D.iTTLES. 

By  THOMAS  NEWBIQQINQ.  Author  of  ■'  Essays 

at  Eventide  " 


Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 
A   STUDY    OF 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


By    LILIAN 


WHITINQ.    Author    of 
Beautiful." 


The    World 


A  CHOICE  GIFT  BOOK     Ss.  net. 

The  Ancient  Mariner. 

By  S.  T,  COLERIDQE. 

Illustrated    by    HKBBERT    COLB. 


FULL    AKNOUNCEMElfT  LIST  POST  FREE. 


London  :  GAT  &  BIRD,  22,  Bedford  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 

Spcciil  Agcn's  for  S'tle  of  Publications  of  Holohton,  Miiilin,  &  Co. 
Agency  for  Amcri.an  Books. 
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Issued  by  I  Xhe  New  ''  Library 

-Ebe  Stanbarb"  I       ^f  Famous  Literature. 


M 


Edited   by 
Dr.  RICHARD  GARNETT,  C.B. 


Twenty  Handsome  Volumes,  comprising  the  Great  Literature  of  All  Times. 


SPECIMEN  PAGES  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

It  U  difficnlt,  if  not  impossible,  to  jrive  an  adequate  idea  of  a  work  that  is  in 
itself  a  ftreat  librnrj'  hy  means  nf  a  few  specimen  paees  or  mere  rtpscriptinn. 
The  Standard  will,  however,  senrl,  p-^st  pai<l,  to  fny  address  a  full  Prospectus 
of  "The  Library  nf  Faraons  Literature,"  together  with  8i>ecimen  pnges,  speci- 
men il  lost  rations,  pasfes  from  the  index,  and  the  like.  But  those  who  prefer 
to  file  their  sqbsrrii>tions  at  once,  and  thus  take  advantajre  of  the  special 
prices  which  are  offered  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication,  should  read  carf- 
fally  the  next  column. 


THE  STANDARD'S  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER. 

To  make  the  Library  thoroughlv  known,  Th-  Standard  now  oQ'ers  a  limited 
edition  at  half  the  reE^ular  price.  Wlien  this  edition  is  exhausted  the  Library 
will  be  sold  at  a  very  much  higher  price  than  is  asked  now.  But  meanwhile  The 
Standard's  offer  presents  an  opportuniry  which  tliose  who  have  to  count  the 
cost  of  the  1  hines  they  buy  an  hard'y  afford  to  neelect.  ITp^n  the  preliminary 
payment  of  Hai.f-a-Giinba,  now,  the  rompletp  set  of  20  larj^e  volumes  will  be 
pent  as  soon  as  the  work  is  ready.  But  these  prices  and  wrms  apply  only  to  such 
orders  as  are  sent  in  now,  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication. 


ORDER    FORM —MONTHLY    PAYflENTS. 

(These  special  prices  apply  only  to  the  Introductory  Edition  ;  and  will 
be  withdrawn,  without  notice,  when  the  Edition  Is  exhausted.) 
W.  n.    JACKSON, 


ICbc   Stanbar^ 


23 1 


St.  Bride  Street, 
LONDON,  EX. 


IBBQ. 


I  enclose  herewith  HAL"  A  QUINEA,  for  which  plesse  send  mo  the 
complete  net  of  20  Volumes  of  The  Library  of  Famous  Literature,  at  tlie 
special  advance-of-pui)licaiion  price,  ijound  in — 

iStriie  out  three  of  these.) 


Cloth.    Hair  Persian  Calf.    Three-Quarter  Red  Levant.  Full  Morocco. 

I  sgree  to  complete  my  piirchosa  of  the  work  by 
15  further  payments  of  9/-  per  monih  (for  Cloth) 
•'8      "  ..  '2/-         ..         (  „    Half  Persian  Call  .• 

•f     "  ••  Iw-        „         (  „    Thren-Quarter  Fed  Levant).* 

15      „  „  21  -        „         (  „    Full  Morocco). 

My  next  payment  shall  be  due  upon  the  despatch  of  tlie  20  volumes;  ami  mv 
ancceeiling  pnyments  on  the  corresponilinK  ilay  nf  each  month  thereafter. 
Until  such  payments  are  complete.  I  enjfftuM  that  the  volumes,  not  hcirg  my 
proi)erty,  sliail  not  lie  disposed  of  by  falo  or  othervi  ise.  I  further  neree  that 
If  owintt  to  unforeseen  circumstances,  of  which  you  sbsll  he  the  jnilce,  the 
volumes  cannot  l«  delivered,  the  return  of  the  deposit  of  Uaif-a-Guinoa  to  me 
shall  cancel  this  agreement. 


Srgned- 


Addresa 


Pleau  addreti  the  package  to 

The  lotrodactury  Edition  Is  fold  at  lo  low  r  dHcr  that  the  eoit  of  carriai^e  mugt  be 
paid  by  the  Biiwcriljpr. 


ORDER  FORM CASH  PAYMENT. 

(These  special  prices  apply_only  to  the  Introductory  Edition  ;  and  wl 
ba  withdrawn,  without  notice,  when  the  Edition  Is  exhausted.) 
W.   n.   JACKSO.V, 


tTbe  Stan^ar^, 


23,  St.  Bride  Street,  

LONDON,   E.C. 
I  enclose  Six  and  a  Half  Guineas,  in  full  payment  for 
Ttae  Library  of  Famous  Literature, 

bound   in  Cloth. 

•  I  enclose  Eight  and  a  Half  Guineas,  in  full  payment  for 

The  Library  of  Famous  Literature, 

bo:;iid  in  Half  Persian  Calf.* 

•  I  enclose   Ten   and  a  Half  Guineas,    in   fall   payment   for 

The  Library  of  Famous  Literature, 

bound  in  Three-Quarter  Red  Levant.* 
I  enolosg  Fourteen  and  a  Half  Guineas,  in  full  pe yment  for 
The  Library  of  Famous  Literature, 

bound  in  Full   riorocco. ' 


-IBBB. 


Signed — 


Addrett 


Plane  address  tha  package  to 


Tlie  Introductory  Edition  ii  sold  at  bo  low  a  price  that  tho  ooet  of  carriage  must 
be  paid  by  the  Biibsorilier. 


•  NOTE  ON    BINOINOS-    The  I.ilirary  is  hound  in  Cloth  only  in  conformity  to  the  usual  custom.     We  particularly  recommend  the  bindings  in  Half 
Poralan  Calf  and  Three-Quartor  Red  Levant  on  account  of  their  durability  and  handsome  appearance,  and  relative  chenpiiess.     For  tliose 
Iac.    will)  desire  the  tlnest  binding",  the  sumirtiious  Pull  Morocco  will  be  found  to  meet  every  roqnircment. 
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JOHN    C.    NIMMO'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THB  REV.  F.  A.  GASOUET.  D.D.,  O.S.B.    IMPORTANT 
TO  STUDENTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  PERIOD. 

In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  Rilt  top,  price  Vis.  Od.  not. 

THE   EVE   of  the   REFORMATION:    Studies  in 

the  Relipious  Life  and  Thnnnlit  of  the  Kiicrlisb  People  in  tho  Period 

precedinir  tho  Rejection  nf  the  Roman  .rnnpdiction  by  Henry  VIH.    By 

FRANCIS  AIDAN  GASQUET,  D.D.,  O.S.B. 

N«Tr.— This  in  not  »  controrersfal  work,  hut  a  study  clifcflv  of  the  literature,  .fee,  nf  tin? 

p«nou,  in  order  t<»  »«e  whAt  i>eople  were  doine,  eayinR,  and  thinking  atwut  bt^fore  the  ohaiige 

t  '*"Ki***''    -■^"  N>iichin(i  upoD  rather  new  K'ounil.  and  at  the  wim*  time  widening  the  fieWl 

of  Tiew  in  the  Refonnatf<m  question,  it  should  he  of  great  interest  at  the  present  moment. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WORK  ON  PALESTINE. 

In  1  vol.,  demy  Svo.  cloth,  urilt  top.  with  !«  Illuatrat'ons  reprodaced  in  folonrs 
in  Facsimile  of  the  Oriirinal  P(iiniini,'A  by  the  Author,  price  I2s,  6d.  net. 

TWO  YEARS  in  PALESTINE  and  SYRIA      By 

MARGARET  THOMAS,  Author  of  "A  Scamper  through  Spain  and 
■  Tanjfier,"  Ac, 
NoTK  — Thia  tioolc  ig  heiug  looked  forward  to  with  [rreat  interest  by  traveller«!;  bo  m^ny 
people  have,  in  one  out -of- the- way  comer  or  another  of  Europe.  Asia.  Africa,  and  Australia, 
met  this  versatile  lady.  A  Royal  Academy  sllvcrmedallist,  she  has  hid,  many  iiictures  ond 
l»«»cee  of  sculpture  exhndted  in  the  Roral  Academy.  This  (her  new  h.K»kl  will  1.^  illustrated 
*'tn  siJcteen  repro<luctions  in  colours  of  her  oil  paintings.  The  subjects  of  those  were  iiaimeii 
«n  (be  nw)t,  and  the  reproductions  are  by  a  new  process  not  as  yet  employed  for  book 
flluiiratlon. 


AN  ARTIST  IN  SPAIN. 

In  1  vol.,  snper-royal  8vo,  cloth,  jjilt  too,  with  Photofrravure  Portrait,  after  the 
Pamling  hy  Jan  V.  tb,  and  39  Illustrations,  price  12s.  6d.  net. 

SPAIN:    The    Story    of   a   Journey.      By   Jozef 

ISRAELS.    With  a  Portrait  in  Photosravure,  and  39  'Reproductions  nf 
DrawinKS  by  the  Author.    Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA  DE  MATTOS. 
NoTK  —The  author  and  illustrator  of  this  book  {Jozef  Israels)  has  lonn  bcea  aoknowledi?ed 
IBe  most  popttlar  paintjr  of  the  day,  in  this,  the  best  sense,  that  his  woik  claims  the  admira- 
tion not  only  of  the  clitics,  the  coU.ctors.  and  the  diletlanti,  but  also  of  those  uuoulturiHl 
people  who.  understanding  nothing  of  painting,  having  no  cjtre  for  artisticity  or  virtuosity. 
eannot  faU  to  be  penetrated  by  the  pcotry  that  alls  each  of  the  veteran's  canvases. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION,  in  2  vols.,  extra  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  to)),  with 
Portrait  and  ;i3  Illustrations  from  contemporary  sources,  price  12s.  net. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  and  RECOLLECTIONS  of 

CAPTAIN  GRONOW:  Being  Anecdotes  of  the  Camp,  Court,  Clnbs,  and 
Society,  1810-1880. 

In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  8  Photogravure  Portraits  and  30  other 
Illustrations  from  cc  ntempoi-ary  sources,  price  7s.  Od.  net. 

WORDS  on  WELLINGTON.   The  Duke— Waterloo 

—The  Ball.     By  Sir  WILLIAM  ERASER,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 

Oxfonl. 

•»•  This  book  was  published  in  1889.  and  the  whole  of  the  edition  printe<l  w.i8  immediately 

aheorlieil.    The  present  new  edition  is  illurtraUd  with  phntogrvvure  portraits  a-d  other 

liln8trationBrepro<lucedespecl<llyfor  this  edition  from  rare  and  contemp.>rary  engmviugs 

■elected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Grego. 

NEW  VOLUME   OF  THE  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  WORKS  BY  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  "MARY  POWELL." 

In  crown  Svo,  with  lllnstrations  by  John  Jellicoe,  price  Bs.,  cloth  elegan', 
gilt  top,  uniform  wiih  preceding  volumes. 

THE     COLLOQUIES    of    EDWARD    OSBORNE, 

Citizen  and  Olo'.L-  iVorker  nf  London.   With  Illustrations  by  John  .IclU-oe. 

».  '•'.■''?,£u"';'.""t'  "'"•■"Iv  publisbed  in  this  edition  are  :  •'  The  Ilnusehold  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mere,      The  Maiden  anil  .Marrkd  Life  of  Mary  I'owell  (alterwirds  Mistress  Milfon)  and  ihi 
"A"  mS^nK''  "',!'""'i',»  lliar.v''  ■■  Cherry  and  Violet:   a  Tale  of  the  Great  I'ligue,"  and 
The  Old  Ohelsea  Bun-Shop :  a  Tale  of  Ihe  Last  Cenlury," 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  SPORTSMEN.-A  HISTORY  OF  STEEPLE  CHASING. 

In  ."iuper-myal  Svo,  uniform  with  "Ti-e  Qnoru  Hunt  and  its  Masters,"  Vvner's 

Noti'ia  Venatica."  and    Radcli.7e's  "  Noble  Si^ieiice  nf   F.i-ii-ftmi't  ng," 

with  li  Illustrations,  oricliv  drawn  bv  Henry  Aiken,  and  all  colon  ed  by 

hand,  also  18  Head  and  Tail  Pieces,  drawn  by  Henry  Aiken  and  others. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  price  2  Is.  net. 

A  HISTORY  of  STEEPLE  CHASING.    By  William 

C.  A.  BLEW,  M.A  ,  Author  of  "  The  Quorn  Hunt  and  its  Masters." 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  VIOLET  FANE. 
One  vol.,  Boiall  Ito,  printed  on  Arno'd  s  Hand-ma<1e  faper,  and  bound  in  half- 
calf,  gilt  top.    260  copies  printed  for  England  and  America  on  Arnold's 
llaml-made  Paper,  each  numbered,  type  distributed,  price  '0<.  Ort.  net. 
Umrorm  with  previous  volumes  by  the  same  Author— viz.,  "Poems"  and 
Lnder  (  roes  and  Crescent." 

BETWIXT    TWO    SEAS.      Poems    and   BaUads. 

Written  at  Constantinople  at.d  Therapia.    By  VIOLET  FANE. 

CHEAP  ILLUSTRATED  EDITIO.N,  now  completed  in  24  vols.,  crown  Svo, 
taste  ully  bonnd  in  ,ireen  cloth,  gilt,  in  which  binding  any  nf  the  novels 
may  lie  bought  separately,  price  :is.  fid.  each  ;  also  in  special  clo  h  binding, 
flat  backs,  gilt  tops,  ^up|llie<l  in  n:tk  onv  of  ^1  vols.,  price  CI  •!'<. 

THE   LARGE-TYPE   BORDER   EDITION   of  the 

WAVERLKY  NOVELS.  Edited,  with  lutroductorv  Essays  and  Notes  to 
each  novel  (supplementing  thnac  of  the  Author),  hy  ANDREW  LANG. 
With  250  original  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Paintings  sneoially 
exscnlod  by  eminent  Artista. 

,lM.''^'iilil,.'''l^',T"ii'l*n7"'',T'''''  V"  .*"  }■"  !'"'  'J"""?  °'  "'=  "irerley  novels,  not  only  as 
wds  edilna  and  illustrallous,  but  also  in  point  of  trpe,  prlnllog.  and  piper,  and  is 
nplete  in  twenty-four  volumei  Instead  of  Iwenty-Bve  as  iu.aiher  editions 

Iiondon  ;  JOHN  0.  NIMMO,  14,  King  William  Street,  Strand. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO. 

Some  Important  Forthcoming  Books. 

THE  LARGER  TEMPLE  SHAKESPEARE.    Edited 

by  I<RAEHi()LLANCZ.      With  numerous  Photogravure  l-r  niisplece"  and 
Illuttrations  in  Notes  and  Glossary.    To  be  couipleted  in  12  vuluuiea,  clotb, 
fquare  cr>iwa  Svo,  4s.  6d.  net  per  volume. 
Tbere  is  also  a  Large  Paper  Edition,  liraltod  to  171)  Copies,  bound  In  vellum. 

anil  with  numerous  extra  Illustritiuns.    The  price  of  Ihlt  Edition  may  be 

obtain. <1  from  the  Booksellets. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS  of  ELTA.  Twovolg.  With  Introdao- 
tlon  bv  AUGU.STINE  BIRRELL,  and  with  numeroui  Illoitratlons  in  line  by 
C.  B.  Brock,  and  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each  volume.  Long 
fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  "8.  6d.  net ;  leather,  8s.  Cd.  net. 

A  WORLD  in  a  GARDEN.    B7  R.  Nbish.    With  lUastra- 

tlons  in  Photogravure  by  Miss  Jessie  Macgregor.    4i.  6d.  net. 

WOODCUT  PORTRAITS  of  TWELVE  ENGLISH 

MEN  of  tETTERS  of  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  By  R.  HRVDBN. 
With  12  Plates  and  Title-page,  done  up  in  canvaj  portfolios.    21«.  net.         ; 

PICTURT3SOUE     YORKSHIRE.       Written    by   J.    8. 

FLETCHER.  ^Withover  .100  Illustrations  by  H.  Railtnn.  William  Hyde, 
.rohn  Fulleylove,  E.I.,  Alfred  Parsons,  A.E.A..  George  S.  EUood,B.I..  W.  K. 
Rouse,  and  others.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  18  Monthly  Parts.  Small  Paper 
and  Large  Paper.  Volume  I.,  containing  the  first  six  Parts,  now  ready. 
Small  paper,  7s.  6d.  net ;  Large  paper,  17s,  6d.  net. 
BEATRICE  D'ESTE,  DachB»s  of  Milan,  1475-1497:  a 
study  of  the  Renaissance.  By  JULIA  CARTWRIGaT  (Mrs.  HBSRY  ADt). 
Illustrated  in  Photogravure.    Medium  Svo,  168.  net. 

LEAVES    from    OUR    TUSCAN    KITCHEN.     By 

Mrs.  JANET  ROSS.    28. 6d.  net. 

A  GUIDE   to  the  REFLECTIONS    and  BEMIN- 

ISCENCES  of  BISMARCK.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  HORST 
KOHL,  by  CLARA  BELL.     With  a  Portrait  ot   Bismarck.     Crown   Svo, 

49.  6d.  net. 

THE  PRACTICAL  STUDY  of  LANGUAGES.    By 

HENRY  W.  SWEET.    Large  crown  Svo. 

THE     WHITE    ROBE    of    CHURCHES    of    the 

-\lTn  CENTURY.  Some  pages  from  the  History  of  the  Romanesque 
Cathedral  of  Gloucester.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  SPENCE,  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  Large  crown  Svo.  Illustrated  in  Photogravure,  half-tone  ana 
line. 

AMERICAN  LANDS  and  LETTERS.    By  Donald  G. 

MITCHELL.    Second  volume.    Demy  Svo,  7a.  6d.  net. 

LAMB'S  MRS.  LEICESTER'S   SCHOOL.    Wi*  20 

Illustrations  in  7  Colours  by  Winifred  Gieen,  and  Binding  Design  also  by 
Winifred  Green.    Oblong  fcap.  4to,  .'is.  net. 

GARDENS,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN-    By  A.  Fobbks 

SIE  VEKI NG.  With  6  Photogravures  and  24  other  Illustrations  from  Pictures 
by  G  .S.  KlgTod,  R.I.,  Photographs,  and  other  toarcjs.  Large  crown  Svo, 
78.  6d.  net. 

THE   TEMPLE   CLASSICS. 
EARLES    MIGROGOSMOGRAPHY.     Together  with 

Uealv  s  Translation  (1010)  of  the  CuARAoriiES  OF  TnEOPHRASTOS,  now 
first  reprinted.    Edited  by  W.  H  D.  B.OUSB. 
THE    LAXDALE    SAGA.      Now  first  translattd  from  the 
Icelandic 

TENNYSON'S  IN  MEMORIAM.  Together  with  the 
POETICAL  Rkmaiss  OF  ARTHUR  HENRY  Hallam     Edited  by  the  General 

Editor  of  the  Series. 

TENNYSON'S  PRINCESS  and  LYRICAL  POEMS. 
TENNYSON'S  MAUD  and  LYRICAL  POEMS. 


reff&nlj 

compleU 


DANTE'S   DIVINE   COMEDY. 

The  Italian  Text,  with  English  Translation  on  opposite  page,  together  with 
brief  Explanatory  Notes,  Maps,  Charts,  &; ,  and  Introductory  Arguments 
to  eich  Canto  :  — 

FARADISO.     Translatol  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Wicksteed,  M.A. 

INFERNO.  Text,  together  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Argu- 
ments, by  CaRLYLE.    Revised  by  Dr.  OELSNBR. 

PURGATORIO.  Text,  together  with  Trans-laHons,  by  T. 
OKBV.  Text  revised  by  Dr.  OBLSNER ;  and  Arguments  by  the  Kev. 
PHILIP  WICKSTEED,  M.A. 


THE    MASTER    MUSICIANS    SERIES. 

Edited  by  F.  J.  CROWBST.    With  Portraits  and  Factimllps  of  Music  and 
other  Illustrations  in  Fhotogravaie,  half-tone  and  line-    .i(|Uara 
fcap.  Svo,  38.  6d.  net. 

BEETHOVEN.     By  F.  J.  Ceowbst. 
BACH.     By  C.  F.  A.  Williams. 
WAGNER.     By  0.  A.  LmoKT. 

THE   SAINTLY    LIVES    SERIES 

Kirst  Volume.    Kcap.  Svo,  49.  (Si.  net.  per  vol. 

ELIZABETH  PEASE  NICHOL.    ByAuNAM.SiODDABT, 

Author  of  "  John  Stuart  Blackle  :  a  Biography." 


J.  M.  DEJJT  &  CO..  29  and  30,  Bedford  Street,  W.C 
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WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.'S    NEW    LIST. 


JtJST  PUBLISHED. 

GUY    BOOTHBY'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

LOVE    MADE    MANIFEST. 

5s. 

Illustrated  by  Lncy  Kemp- Welch. 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  BHys:  "A  powerful  «ml  impressive  rnmance. 
One  of  those  tiles  of  exciting  adventure  in  tue  *  confection  *  of  which  Mr. 
Boothby  is  not  excelled  by  any  novelist  of  the  dav." 

The  WORLD  says  :  *'  By  far  the  bpst  of  Mr.  BxUhby's  work  we  have  seen 
as  yet;  there  is  the  true  ling  of  romance  aiid  feeling  in  it — Would  do 
admirably  for  thealage." 


GUY  BOOTHBY'S   POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Uniform,  crown  8vo,  cloth  jilt,  bevelled,  ")?.  each. 
Prorueely  Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wcod  and  othcrg. 

PHAROS,    THE    EGYPTIAN. 

•'This  poweiful  novel  is  weird,  worrtf^rfiil,  and  fonl-itlrrinp'.  Mr.  Bnotlby 
Bncceerts  in  makini?  it  almoht  rea',  and  its  ujarve's  and  mysteries  almost 
crnrtihle.  There  never  was  in  this  world  mo  btTaof^^e  and  wonderfiil  a  love  sr/iry, 
and  Mr,  Gny  B(  othhy's  admirern  will  probahly  a|i[iee  that  tbe  moat  marvellous 
ficiion  he  has  ever  produced  is  *  PLaroe,  the  Egyptian.*  "Scotsman, 

ACROSS  the  WOBLD  for  a  WIFE. 

"Mr.  Boothhy's  sfory  carries  one  along  like  a  lorrent.  It  has  enough  *go  » 
and  romance  f»  r  haif  u  dczeu  novels,"— C'ArwfiaTt  Wvrld, 


LUST  OF  HATE. 

BUSBI6RAMS. 

THE  FASCINATION  of 

KING. 
DR.  NIKOLA. 


the 


THE    BEAUTIFUL    WHITE 

DEVIL 
A  BID  FOR  FORTUNE. 
IN  STRANGE  COMPANY. 
The  MARRIAGE  of  ESTHER. 


KATERFELTO. 
CERISE. 
SARCHEDON. 
SONGS  and  VERSES. 
MARKET  HARBOROUGH. 
BLACK,  but  COMELY. 


RIDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 

[Just  ready. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S 
COMPLETE    LIBRARY    EDITION    OP 

G.    J.    WHYTE-MELVILLE'S    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3b,  6d.  each  volume. 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Charlton,  G,  P.  Jacomb-Hood,  Lncy  Kemp- Welch, 
8.  E.  Waller,  and  others. 

The  Series  is  well  printed  from  type  specislly  cast,  on  Dickinson's  best  antique 

paper,  and  neatly  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  deaign 

by  A.  A,  Turbayne, 

**Whyte-Melville  was  a  iMirn  ttory-teller,  whose  f alee,  full  of  satisfying  in- 
cident, never  tlagged.  He  could  not  tell  a  story  ill ;  and  generally  he  told  it  so 
well  that  it  was  hard  to  lay  the  unfinished  vnlume  by.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  many-aided  versatility  of  the  author.  To  have  written  equally  brillianily 
of  the  camp  aa  well  as  the  field,  of  life  in  ancient  Rome  and  in  the  KngUsh 
country  house,  is  no  smell  proof  of  the  wide  knowledge  and  fertile  imagination 
of  the  wriieT.'* —Spectator, 

*'  Among  the  books  of  which  English  men  and  woncen  will  never  tire  are 
those  by  the  late  lamented  Whyte-Melville,  who  was  at  once  a  society  man,  a 
keen  .sportsman,  and  a  novelist  with  a  facile  pen.  Good  judges  will,  of  course, 
jtrovide  themselves  with  a  whole  set  of  the  new  edition,  and  a  record  sale  may 
lie  pTedicted."— Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

"No  better  set  of  tbeee  favourite  novels  could  be  desired,  binding,  type, 
paper,  and  pictures  all  being  of  the  ]tc»i."—A'ottingham  Guardian. 

The  Volumes  now  ready  are^ 

ROSINE  and  SISTER  LOUISE 
ROY'S  WIFE. 
KATE  COVENTRY. 
THE  GLADIATORS. 


To  befoHowed  at  intervals  hy 

HOLMBY  HOUSE.  |    BROOKES  of  BRIDLEMERE. 

SATANELLA. 

Olhtrt  in  prip  aration.    Full  particular!  a»  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

LADY     BARBARITY.     6s. 

By  J.  C.  SNAITH, 

Author  of  "  WiKow  the  Kinr,"  "Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin,'*  Ac 
Atr  HrsTORTciL  Rominck  op  the  Timk  of  thk  Pretend '■rs. 

A  BEMABEABLE   SUCCESS. 

WILLOW   THE    KING.    6s. 

By  J.  C.  SNAITH, 

Author  of  "  Fierceheart  tbe  Soldier,"  "M'stress  Dorothy  Marvin,"  &c. 
With  i  Illustrations  by  Lucien  Davies,  R.I. 
The  ROOKMAyf  says  :  "  '  Willow  the  King '  is  the  most  cheery  and  refresh- 
ing piece  of  holiday  fiction  of  many  years.    It  is  throughout  comjjact  of  bright- 
ness and  pleasant  sentiment.    '  Willow  the  King'  is  aure  of  wide  popularity.'* 

•*  Mr.  SnaiLh  has  written  the  best  cricket  novel  I  have  ever  read.  The 
heroine  is  drawn  with  amazing  vigour  and  vividness.  Her  wit,  her  volleying 
repattee,  her  humour,  are  almost  iucredibly  brilliant."— AYar. 

SPLENDID  NEW  3s.  6cl.1vJOVELS. 


JAMES 


Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  pilt,  3s.  Cd.,  Illustratefl. 
BS  CCTHBEET  BAEMBY. 

COPE.     3s.  ed. 


The  author  of  this  volume  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  a  contributor  of 
short  stories  to  many  of  t'le  popular  periotlicals.  "  James  Cope,"  his  first  long 
novel,  contains  enough  of  exciting  adventure  and  thrilling  incident  to  furnish  a 
dozen  novelists  with  ma'.erial. 

JUST  READY, 

B7  FREDK.  T,  JANE,  Author  of  "  To  Venus  in  Five  Seconds,"  &c.,  &c. 

THE  VIOLET  FLAME.    3s.  6d. 

"  Mr,  H,  G.  Wells  will  have  to  look  to  bis  laurels.  This  tale  is  quite  after  his 
own  best  manner,  mlin'rabty  told," — Manchester  Courier. 


THE 


By  MAYNE  LINDSAY. 

VALLEY  of  SAPPHIRES. 


3s.  6d. 


"There  are  line  descriptions  of  scenery,  and  the  story  is  told  with  much 
dramatic  fervour.    We  cordially  recommend  this  volume." 

Aberdeen  'Free  Press. 
Jiy  LAWRENCE  L.  LYNCH.  Author  of  "  Shadowed  by  Three,"  &c. 

THE  UNSEEN  HAND.     3s.  6d. 

"The  author  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  few  clever  writers  of  intricate 
stories  of  crime  and  its  detection.  The  present  volume  will  add  to  his  fame  as 
an  author  of  involved  plots  and  a  detective  of  consummate  skill." 

Birmingham  Qazette. 
By  Mrs.  MURRAY  HECKSON.  Author  of  "Concerning  Teddy,'* 
"  Shadows  ot  Life,"  &c, 

THE    CHRONICLES   of   TEDDY'S   VILLAGE. 

"  Of  thrilling  interest.    Eminently  readable,  tauUless  in  taste,  graceful  in 
form,  refreshingly  wholesome  in  th<m?ht  and  tone." — Daily  Telegraph. 
By  E.  PHILLIPS  OPPENHEIM,  Author  of  "  As  a  Man  Lives,"  &o. 

A  MONK  of  CRUTA.    3s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Oppcnheim  excels  himwalf  in  *  A  Monk  of  Crata.'    His  latest  is  his 
greatest  work.    A  high  standard  of  merit  is  maintained  from  end  to  end,  and 
there  is  enough  of  thrilling  incident  to  satisfy  tbe  most  exacting." — Scotsman. 
By  A,  M.  MEiDOWS,  Author  of  "  When  the  Heart  is  Young,'*  &o. 

OUT  FROM  THE  NIGHT.    3s.  6d. 

"  A  good  piece  of  work,  distinguished  by  an  intelligent  plot,  clever  dialogue 
and  generally  good  writing." — Athena'um, 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  sensation  in  this  brightly-written  novel,  which  keeps 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  reader  to  the  end.  As  a  mystery  SLury  it  ia 
above  its  fellows," — Liverpool  Mercury. 

By  Mrs.  COULSON  KERNAHAN. 
Author  of  "  Trewiuott  of  Guys."  "  Frank  Redland,  Recruit,"  &c. 

THE  HOUSE  of  RIMMON.    3s.  6d. 

"  A  powerfully  written  tale  of  domestic  fiction,  which  will  be  read  with  deep 
interest.  Each  of  the  author's  character.s  is  litelike  and  full  of  individuality. 
English  middle-class  tociety  has  never  been  more  graphically  painted.  The 
human  interest  of  the  tale,  allied  to  the  graphic  realism  of  its  style,  render  it  a 
really  remarkable  novel." — Morning  Post. 

By  RIOHARn  MARSH, 
Author  ot  "  The  Crime  and  the  Criminal,"  "  The  Datchet  Diamonds,' 


PHILIP 


"The  Beetle,"  4c. 

BENNION'S  DEATH.    3s.  6d. 


'  Interests  the  reader,  excites  his  curiosity,  and  maintains  until  the  last 
page  the  puzzling  uncertainty  as  to  tho  solution  of  the  problem  which  makes 
one  80  eager  to  got  through  to  the  finish," — Nottingham  Guardian. 

By  E.  PHIPPS  TRAIN, 
Author  of  "  A  Deserter  fmm  I'hilistia,"  "  A  Social  Highwaymiin,''  &c. 

A  MARITAL  LIABILITY.    3s.  6d. 

"  To  those  who  like  the  light  reading  to  have  a  distinct  literary  flavour  we 
can  heartily  recommend  Miss  Train's  huokB.**— Daily  Chronicle, 

By  H.  ARNOLD  NELSON, 

THE  ROMANCE  ot  the  GREYSTONES.  3s.  6d. 

"There  are  enough  love  stories,  thrilling  adventure.s,  and  cctmplicated 
mysteries  in  this  story  for  half  a  dozen  novels."— Shej0leld  IiidepemlenL 

"An  exceptionally  vivacious  and  stirring  narrative  of  special  interest.  It 
proffers  a  wealth  of  thrilling  incident." — Daily  Telegraph. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.G. 
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T.  &  T.  CLARK'S  LIST. 


DICTIONARY   of  the  BIBLE. 

EilitcdliyJAS.  HASTINGS,  M.A..  D.I).  Vols.  I., 
II.  Now'lteady.  To  b«  c< 'in Dieted  in  4  vols..  Im- 
perial  8vo.  Price,  in  cloth,  SSs.  eiich ;  or  in  Hnlf- 
Morocco,  SlK.  each. 
Anitmi.—"Tbe  bwt  Biblical  dicUon»ry  which  hu  yet 
apMand. 

Tkt  TUiui.—"  Tlie  ntjuMUnl  authotlt}-  for  Biblical  »tnd«)U  of 
th«preaeut  ftenemtion.' 

THE  SPIRIT  and  the  INCARNA- 

TION.     In  Iho  Lipht  of  Scripture.  Si-ipiioe,  and 

Practifal  Need.      Ity  tbo  Rev.  W.  h.  WALKER. 

Now  Reftilr.  8vo,  08. 

Th«  Aeaitemy  mtb:  "Mr  Walker'fl  work  fs  of  real  imi>ort- 

MK«,  Hud  it  nu»y  be  liopwl  that  out  of  it«  IwiniwI  an'l  thouKht- 

ful  PMM  nwuiy  readers  for  whom  thy  nMer  (lefinithtiis  have 

lott  their  tJgniAoanoe  wfll  draw  comfort  and  insiiiratioii.'* 

THE  TBIAL  of  JESUS  CHRIST : 

A  Le^al  Monograph.     By  A.  TAYLOR  INNE8, 
Advocate.      With  2  Illustrfttious.      In  Tost  8vo, 
2s.  6d. 
The  TintAi  says :  "  Mr.  Inces  Rives  what    to   moet  of  his 

reatlers  will  be  wfao'ly  new  lipht  and  fresh  thoufihta This 

volume  i«  a  strikinR  example  of  the  value  of  the  oritical  exami- 
DKfton  of  historical  iiroblcms  by  an  acoomplishtd  lawyer," 

Tht'  Arodemy  says:  "The  Hiieust  tragedy,  as  Mr.  Innes 
handles  it  in  thi-  rourse  of  his  iuqmry,  is  touched  with  a  new 
l^lcam  of  realism." 

THE  COLLECTION  of  the  FOUR 

GOSI'KLS.  and  the  GOSPEL  of  ST.  MATTHEW. 
By  Profenaor  F.  GODET,  D.D.,  Neacbfttel. 
Authorise'l  Tmiialation  (New  Volume  of  Dr. 
G<Mlct'B  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.") 
Ready  This  Week.    8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE   RITSCHLIAN  THEOLOGY, 

Criticftl  and  Constructive  :  An  Exposition  and  an 
Estimate.    By  Rev.  A.  E.  GARVIE,  M. A.  (Oxon.) . 
Nearly  Ready,  8vo,  10s.  fld. 
•»*  Mr.  (ianie  has  for  a  niiml)er  of  years  made  a  upecial 

study  of  the  Ritfchlian  TheoloRT.  and  nis  book  will  form  a 

moat  important  contribution  to  the  subject. 

THE    THEOLOGY    of    MODERN 

LITERATURE.  By  Rev.  S.  LAW  WILSO>J,  D.D. 
Nearly  Eteady.    Po«t  8vo. 

T\\e  Becont  Hnya :  "A  curiouslv  interftsting  1)0^*1  is  promised 
lis  by  Mtssrs.  T.  k  T.  Clark.  In  it  the  Rev.  Dr.  Law  Wilson,  of 
Belfast,  is  to  iliscuss  the  theologv  which  finds  expression  in 
modem  general  literature  I>r,  Wilson  takes  a  wide  survey  of 
the  field,  passing  in  review  most  of  the  representative  authors 
of  the  day,  more  especially  in  the  field  of  fiction.  This  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  ehaiiters  on  EmerfOD,  Carlyle,  Browning, 
George  Eliot,  fieorije  M"ctli>nald,  J.  M,  Barrie,  Ian  Maclaren, 
Mrs.  Ilumpliry  Ward,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  George  Merwlith." 

CHRISTIAN     CHARACTER :      A 

Study  in  New  Testament  Morality.    By  Prof.  T.  B. 

KILPATRICK,  D.I).    CrowTi  8vo,  28.'Gd. 
"The  touch  i**  sure,  the  work  solid.    The  author  grips  his 
case  at  once,  and  puts  practical  issues  clearly  and  fairly.     And 
alt  is  set  in  a  warm  Christian  atmosphere  and  spiritual  light 

It  Is  essentially  H  volume  which  should  he  in  the  hands  of 

all  preachers  and  teachers,  who  will  find  in  it  a  rich  mine." 
Furitati. 

WHAT    SHALL   WE   THINK   of 

CHRISTIANITY?     By  Prof.   W.   N.  CLARKE, 
B.D..    Author    of    *'An    Outline    of    Christian 
Theology."    Now  Ready,  Crown  8vo,  28.  Cd. 
"Dr.  Clarke's 'Outline  of  Theology'  has  had  a  reception  rarely 
accorded  to  an  American  Itook,  antl  the  sale  is  briskly  proceed- 
ing.    Tliis  luw  little  book  is  written  in  the  same  charming 


simplii-ity  i>f  hiiiirtiriKe," — Exjiository  Tiniea. 


A  CRITICAL  and  EXEGETICAL 

COMMENTARY  on  the  BOOKS  of  BAMDEL. 
By  Prof.  HENRY  P.  SMITH,D.D.  (Interuatioiial 
Critical  Commentary.)    Post  8vo,  128. 

THE    THEOLOGY    of   the   NEW 

TRSTAMRNT.  By  Prof.  G.  B.  STEVENS,  D.D. 
(luternatiiinal  Theiil.  Library.)    Post  8vo,  12s. 

THEOLOGIA PECTORIS:  Outlines 

of   Beli^ious   Faith   and    Doctrine,  founded   on 
Intuition  and  Experience.     Hy  I'rincipal  J.  M. 
HODGSON,  D.D.,  Ediuhurph.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"  A  I'ook  of  (I'htiiiot  value."— 'ruardian. 

BEYSOHLAG'S    "NEW    TESTA- 

MENT  THEOLOGY."  (Authorised  Translstion.) 
2  vols.,  8vo,  price  18s.  net. 

WENDT'S  "THE   TEACHING   of 

JESns."    2  vols.,  8vo.  price  21s. 
n~^'\  "•  .?■   "■"",1!"'  /":'<'.'"„'»  IteyichlM's  '•  New  Testament 
Thi-olMj;     anil  Wendt a     Teachmg of  Je«us "  as  "two  invalu. 
able  books. 

SAMUEL  DAVIDSON.  D.D.,  LLD. 

Aiitt)bitijrraphy  and  Diary  (with  Accounts  of  the 
"Davidson  Coulroversv"  by  ,T.  A.  PICTON 
M.A.).  Edited  by  his  DAUGHTER.  With  Por- 
trait.   Now  Ready,  8vo,  7s.  ed. 

THE    EXPOSITORY    TIMES. 

Edilod  by  Rev.  JAMK.S  HA8TING8,  D.D.    Vol. 
X.  Now  Ready,  price  78.  O^l.      With  Portrait  of 
Prof.  11.  B.  8WE  I'B.  D.D  ,  Cambridge. 
"  AltrMiether.   as   a  mnRHXine  whicli  is   ii^tli    iMipular   atttl 
■cholailf,  *  The  Expository  Times*  is  without  a  rlfal." 

O'Irtsyow  IferalfL 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  OLAMK,  88,  George  Street. 
IiOnduD:  SmpKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON.  ■ 
4  CO.,  Ltd. 


GASSELL&  COMPANY'S 

FIRST  LIST  OF 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES. 

Notice.— Mr.  FRANK  STOCK- 
TON'S New  Story.  "The 
V/Z/ER  of  the  TWO-HORNED 
ALEXANDER,''  with  21  Full- 
Page  Illustrations,  Price  6s., 
will  be  published  on  Tuesday 
next. 


MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE of  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  First  Lord  Play- 
fair  of  St.  Andrews.  By  Sir  WEMYSS  REID. 
With  i  Portraits.    2l8. 


THE    NATIONAL   GALLERY. 

Edited  by  Sir  EDWARD  J.  POYNTER.  P.R.A., 
Director  of  the  National  (iaUery.  llUistrating 
every  Picture  in  the  National  UalJcry.  In  3  vols., 
i;7  78.  the  Set  net. 


OUR  RARER  BRITISH  BREED- 

ING  BIRDS :  their  Neste,  E(res,  and  Snramer 
Uaunts.  By  RICHARD  KEARTON.  F.Z.S. 
With  about  70  Illustiations  from  Photofjraphs 
taken  direct  from  Nature  by  C.  Kearton.    78.  6d. 


LIFE  of  the  REV.  C  A.  BERRY. 

D.D.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  DRUMMOND  and 
Mrs.  BERRY.  With  a  Rembrandt  Pi.otogravure 
Portrait.    Cs. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

JUBT  PUBLISHED. 

A     BITTER     HERITAGE. 

J.  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON.    Cs. 


By 


THE  LITTLE  NOVICE. 

KING.    6s. 


By  Alix 


READY   SHORTLY. 

JENETHA'S     VENTURE.     By 

Colonel  HARCOURT.    6s. 


THE    SHIP    of  STARS. 

(A.  T.  QUILLERCOUCH.)    Cs. 


By  Q. 


aOXANE.     By  Louis  Creswicke. 


NEW    ILLUSTRATED   EDITION. 

TREASURE   ISLAND.     By  R.  L 

STEVENSON.  With  neariy  60  New  and  Original 
lUostrations  by  Wal  Paget.  Exp  essly  prepared 
for  this  Edition.    6s. 


STAR -LAND.   By  Sir  Robert  Ball, 

LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.  New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  Hembrandt  Frontispiece  and  91 
Illustrations  in  Text.    7s.  6d. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS  OF  MR.  STANLEY 
WEYMAN'8    NOVELS. 

The  STORY  of  FRANCIS  OLUDDE 

3s.  Od. 

FROM   the    MEMOIRS    of  a 

MINISTER  of  FRANCE.    Ss.  Od. 


FAMTLIAR    WILD     FLOWERS 

Hy  F.  E.  HULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  Entirely  New 
Volume  containing  40  Coloured  Plates. 
Now  ready.    38. 6d. 


CASSELL  &  (X)MPANY,  Ltd.,  LondoD,  Paris, 
Now  York,  and  Melbourne. 


CHUTTOaWIHDDS'SIIEW  BOOKS 


MRS.    <'K( 
Crown   y 


(KKRS     NKW     NOVEL. 

V.J.   doth,   tfilt    top,  ({■. 


TERENCE. 

By  B.  M.  (.'ROKKIl.  .\uthor  i.(     Ik-yontl  the  I'ale." 

With  n  llluslnilloiH  liy  Si.lney  Paget, 

The  FIRST  LAROB  EDITION  having  been 
erhauiled,  and  the  SECOND  EDITION  nearlt 
to,  a  THIRD  EDITION  is  now  being  printed. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  with  ft  IlluBtmtioiiH.  ('«. 

THE    ORANGE   GIRL. 

By  Sir  WALTER  ItE-^AST.  Author  of  "All  Sortu  and 
Conditions  of  Men." 
"Sir  Walter  Besant  is  always  interesting,  but  Sir  Walter 
Besant  on  old  Loudon  is  more  than  Intcr.niDg.  And  though 
the  London  of  -The  Orange  Oirl"  is  not  bo  very  old— only  the 
eighteenth  century—vet  it  is  B'>  vastly  different  from  the 
London  we  know  now  that  it  might  be  oi  a  «late  many  ctuturisn 

back.     The   Orange  Girl  it.  one  Jenny  Wilraot She  is  a 

deiiKbtful  character,  drawn  with  the  charm  of  Sir  Walter 
Beitant  at  hia  best.  The  story  of  her  life  is  a«  fuU  of  intenict 
and  excitement  iis  one  could  wiiih  tor,  and  the  vilUins  bIic 
bnlHfd  are  excelieitt  bpecimens  of  their  class.  Ii  would  l»e 
diflicult  to  find  more  tiniBhed  rascals  than  I'robus  and 
Merriflew.  Apart  from  the  plot,  which  is  a  go-xi  one.  The 
Orange  tJirl'  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  charm  to  the  exe-Uent 
word-pictures  of  last-century  London  with  which  iiir  Walter 
hangs  his  pages."— iyiacJt  and  WhiU. 

MRS.  MEADE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  &«. 

AN  ADVENTURESS.     By  L.  T. 

MEADE,  Author  of  "The  Voice  of  the  Charmer,"  Ac, 

GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN'.S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Crown  Hvo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s, 

A  CRIMSON  GRIME.  By  George 

MANVILLE  FENN,  Author  of    'A  Fluttereil  Dovecote," 
&c. 
"Mr.  Fenn  is  alwsiys  snirited,  lurid,  and  s4!'8ational.    All 
his  atitLlities  are  again  in  full  force  here." — Academy. 

A  LONDON  ANTrcJUARY'S  NOTE-BOOK. 
On  Octohsr  12.     Crown  nvo,  cloth,   gilt  U'p,  fis. 

LONDON   SOUVENIRS.     By 

C.  W.  IIECKETIIOBN,  Author  of  "Tho  Secret  Societies 
of  All  Ages,"  Ac.         ______^  

OWEN  HALL'S  NEW  NOVEL  OP  ADVENTURE, 
un  Oct4il»er  12.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  68. 

EUREKA.  By  Owen  Hall,  Author 

of  "The  Track  of  a  Storm."  &c.  ^ 

SARAH  TYTLER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
On  (.>ciot)er  Vi.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  .Ss.  fid. 

A    HONEYMOON'S    ECLIPSE. 

By   SARAH   TYTLER,   Author  of  "Mrs.    Caimichael'B 

Goddesses,"  Ac.  _ 

THE  GAY  CITY. 

On  October  )(J.     Small  Svd,  cloth,  gilt  top,  fis. 

BOHEMIAN  PARIS  of  TO-DAY. 

Written  by  W.  C.  MoRROW.  from  Notes  by  EDOUARD 
OUCOEL.     With  ItT*  Illustrations  by  Edouard  Cucuel. 

FRANK  STOCKTONS  NEW  STORY. 
On  October  ](i.      Crown  Svo.  cloth,  '.ii.  tid. 

THE   YOUNG    MASTER    of 

HYSON  HALL.  By  FRANK  K.  hT'iCKTON,  Author  of 
"Rudder  (irauge,"  With  Illustrations  by  Virginia  H. 
Davisson. 

A  NEW  EDITION.    Crown  8po.  cloth,  gilt  top,  fis. 

FOR   FREEDOM.     By  Tighe   Hopkins, 

Author  of  "Nell  Haffenden." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  IRONMASTER." 

Crown  »\o,  cloth,  ;{s.  (kL 

LOVE'S  DEPTHS.    By  Georges  Ohnet. 

**  The  saintly  and  persecuted  priest  is  a  fine  conception,  done 
in  M.  Ohuct's  best  aud  most  sympnthetic  mauucr. ' 

DaUn  Ntwa. 

A  NEW  EDITION.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.  .Is.  G*i. 

THE  OUTLAW  of  ICELAND.    By  Victor 

HUGO.    TranalatwlbySIR  (MLBEltT  CAMl'BE LL. 

MKS.  ANNIE  EDWARDESS  NEW  NOVEL- 

Crown  «vo,  clotti,  ^.  6d. 

A    PLASTER    SAINT.       By    Annie 

EUWAHDES,  Author  of  ■Ought  We  to  Visit  Her?"  4c. 


A  NEW  EDITION.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  «s. 

SOCIAL  ENGLAND  UKDEE  the 

REGENCY.     By  JOHN  ASIITON,  Author  of  "  S^KMal  Life 
iu  the  Reign   of   ^iueen   Anne,"  "  Florizcl's   Folly,"  Ac. 
With  90  Ulustratious. 
"  The  second  edition  of  '  Social  England  under  the  Regency,* 

by  John  Ashton,  is  very  welcome As  time  goes  on  such  a 

work  must  be  more  airi  more  necessary  fur  the  historian  of 
politics  as  well  as  of  life  and  manuets.  No  suiious  historian 
could  itossibly  study  all  the  newspapers  and  all  the  c&ricaturcs 
as  well  as  the  i>olttic.al  memoirs  and  the  documents  ;  but  here 
is  Mr.  Ashton,  who  has  the  papers  and  the  caricatures  at  his 
fingers'  ends,  and  makes  an  extremely  amusing  as  well  as  a 
very  useful  l»«»ok  out  of  tliem."— LttorawTB. 

NEW    BOOKS    FOR    BOYS. 

NEW  EDITIONS     Small  demy  Svo.  clotli,  gilt  edges.  5>.  each. 

BRAVE    MEN    In    ACTION:    ThrlUlngr 

stories  .jf  the  Illitish  Flag.  BySTEl'llKN  .1.  McKENNA 
anil.ll>IIN  AUlillSTUS  O'SIIEA.  With  »  Illustrations 
by  Sfinley  1,.  Wood. 

COLONEL  THORNDYKE'S  SECRET.    By 

Ii,  A.  IIUNTY.    With  a  Erontlsidecc  by  Stanley  L.  WooU. 

RUJUB.    the    JUGGLER.      By    G.    A. 

IlENTY.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
London:  CBAiTO&WiKDrs,  111,  St. Martin's  Lane, W.O. 


The  Academy 

A  Weekly  Review  of  Literature  and  Life. 


No.  1431.     Established   1869. 


7  October,   1899. 


Price  Threepence 

[Registered  as  a  Newspaper."] 


The  Literary  Week. 

Me.  John  Moeley's  monograph,  on  Oliver  Cromwell  will 
begin  to  run  serially  in  the  Century  in  the  November 
number. 


A  SHORT  while  ago,  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Rjbert 
Browning  at  University  College,  London.  The  lectures 
were  regularly  attended  by  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  persons,  and  were  received  with  such  pleasure  that  a 
movement  was  at  once  set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of 
making  provision  for  the  regular  delivery  of  similar 
courses,  and  at  the  same  time  of  paying  some  public  tribute 
to  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke.  A  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
tlie  scheme  grew  into  a  definite  proposal  to  establish  in 
perpetuity  at  University  College  a  new  Lectureship  or 
Professorship  of  Literature  or  Poetry,  to  be  called  by  Mr. 
Brooke's  name,  to  be  held  by  him  as  long  as  he  is  willing, 
and  afterwards,  subject  to  the  appointment  by  the  trustees  of 
the  fund,  by  men  who  will  carry  on  similar  work.  This 
scheme  has  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  University 
College  and  of  the  Professor  of  English  Literature  there, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ker.  £10,000  is  the  sum  fixed  upon  to  endow 
the  chair,  and  a  strong  committee  has  been  formed. 
Intending  subscribers  should  communicate  with  the  hon. 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Poster  Howe,  Hoi  wood.  Grove-park, 
Lee,  S.E.  The  hon.  secretaries  are :  Mr.  C.  Herbert 
Smith,  2,  Garden-court,  Temple;  aiid  Miss  Kate  M.Warren, 
45,  Clarendon-road,  W. 


We  g^ve  below  the  names  of  the  six  books  which  during 
the  past  month  have  been  most  popular  in  America,  as 
estimated  by  the  New  York  Bookman ;  and  the  six 
which  have  been  most  popular  in  England,  as  deduced 
from  replies  from  booksellers  all  over  the  country.  This 
is  the  English  list : 

The  King's  Mirror.     Anthony  Hope_. 
Kit  Kennedy.     S.  E.  Crockett. 
A  Double  Thread.     E.  T.  Fowler. 
No.  0,  John  Street.     R.  Whiteing. 
The  Orange  Girl.     Sir  W.  Besant. 
The  Solitary  Summer.     Anon. 

This  is  the  American  list : 

5  David  Harum.     E.  X.  'Westcott. 
(  Richard  Carvel.     W.  Churchill. 

When  Kniifhthood  was  in  Flower.     E.  Caskoden. 

Xo.  5,  John  Street.     R.  Wbiteing. 

The  Market  Place.     H.  Frederic. 

A  Gentleman  Player.     R.  N.  Stephens. 

Children  of  the  Mist.     E.  Phillpotts. 


CoNCBRNiNO  the  above  American  list  we  have  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  Macmillan  Co.,  of  New  York  : 
"  There  is  a  curious  inaccuracy  in  the  summary  of  the 
best  selling  books  in  America  which  is  published  in  the 
October  number  of  the  New  York  Bookman.  Out  of  the 
twenty-nine  towns  from  which  the  figures  are  obtained, 
twenty  return  as  the  most  popular  bMk  Richard  Carvel, 


by  Winston  Churchill;  whereas,  in  the  summary  of  the 
returns,  the  first  place  is  given  to  David  Harum,  which 
stands  first  in  only  eight  towns.  An  inaccuracy  of  this 
kind  gives  rather  a  rude  shock  to  the  faith  which  we  have 
hitherto  placed  upon  these  interesting  returns  in  the  New 
York  Bookman,  which  are  always  watched  with  no  little 
interest." 


The  Life  of  Christ,  on  which  "Ian  Maclaren"  (the  Rev. 
John  Watson)  has  been  engaged  for  some  time,  is  to  run 
serially  in  England  in  a  magazine  specially  projected  for 
it  by  Sir  George  Newnes.  This  is  the  Rom'!  Magazine,  a 
periodical  for  the  English  Sunday,  which  will  begin  in 
December.  In  America  "Ian  Maclaren's"  work  will  be 
printed  in  Mo  Clare's  Magazine. 


The  statement  that  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  has  gone  to 
British  Columbia  on  a  mining  expedition  is  wrong.  The 
papers  have  confused  two  names.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
remains  to  till  his  farm,  the  gentleman  who  is  intent  upon 
Alaskan  gold  being  Mr.  F.  C.  D.  Haggard,  a  well-known 
figure  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 


Me.  Hall  Caine's  reply,  which  serves  as  preface  for 
the  new  half-crown  edition  of  The  Christian,  to  the  critics 
of  that  book  is  spirited  and  exhaustive.  But  it  is 
not  so  conclusive  as  to  prevent  criticism  of  itself.  Into 
one  point,  at  any  rate,  we  are  interested  to  inquire.  Con- 
cerning the  ambiguous  wording  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
principal  scene  in  the  story,  where  John  Storm  remains 
under  Glory  Quayle's  roof  (or  does  not  remain),  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  confesses  to  a  mischievous  impulse:  "When  I 
wrote  the  chapter  in  question,"  he  now  says,  "  I  knew  it 
would  be  interpreted  according  to  the  moral  standard  of 
the  readers  reading  it,  and  that  I  might  properly  stand 
aside  in  silence  and  watch  the  self-revelations  which 
certain  persons  were  making."  This  is  a  new  position  for 
the  author  to  occupy.  Should  fiction  be  employed  for 
such  purposes,  or  should  it  be  straightforward  and 
explicit?  It  may  surely  be  argued  that  novelists  have 
no  right  to  leave  any  situation  as  important  as  this  to  a 
reader's  whim  ;  that  their  duty  is  to  narrate  without 
ambiguity.  If  they  use  their  books  to  make  discoveries 
concerning  their  readers'  moral  calibre,  they  are  njt 
playing  the  game. 


Henceforward  the  Speaker  is  to  be  the  organ  of  young 
Oxford  Liberalism.  The  final  number  of  the  paper  on  its 
old  lines  was  published  on  Saturday  last.  Therein  the 
editor.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  says  a  farewell  word,  and  lays 
down  the  control  which  he  has  exercised  for  ten  years. 
The  new  Speaker  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Carr  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Hammond.  Every  number  will  contain  signed 
articles  on  topics  of  the  week,  always  from  the  Liberal 
point  of  view,  and  frequently  wUl  be  found  articles  by 
representative  Scottish,  Irish,  and  provincial  Liberals, 
and  foreign  correspondence  from  well-informed  Liberals  in 
the  capitals,  of  Europe  and  America. 
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In  an  interview  in  tne  Daily  Netct  Sir  Wemj-ss  Eeid 
speaks  freely  and  interestingly  concerning  his  long 
journalistic  career.     We  extract  a  passage  : 

"Tell  me,  Sir  Weinyss— you  b a ve  known  great  numbers 
of  journalists — have  you  known  any  who  took  up 
their  work  without  serious  convictions,  and  yet  were 
successful  ?  " 

"  Never  I  "  came  the  emphatic  reply.  "  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  can  hardly  recall  a  single  instance  of  a  journalist 
who  wrote  merely  to  order.  I  knew  one  man  who  was 
editor  of  a  Tory  paper  while  privately  professing  to  be  a 
Itadical ;  but  that  was  all.  He  was  a  failure.  The  man 
who  writes  without  convictions,  or  contrary  to  his  own 
\-iews,  cannot  permanently  impose  on  the  public.  He  is 
sure  to  be,  sooner  or  later,  fotmd  out.  I  believe  such  men 
are  very  rare.  The  old  foolish  notion  of  the  jotimalist  as  a 
hired  bravo,  who  sells  his  pen  to  either  side,  as  the  soldier 
of  fortune  sold  his  sword,  is  being  exploded.  No  journalist 
with  any  self-respect,  or  any  sense  of  honour,  would  do  it. 
For  a  writer  to  convince  the  public  he  must  first  himself  be 
convinced." 

"When,"  Sir  Wemyss  Eeid  added,  "  as  a  junior  reporter, 
I  first  went  forth  with  pencil  and  pocket-book,  I  felt  a 
strange  glow  in  the  thought  that  now  I  had  laid  hands  on 
a  lever  that  moves  the  conscience  of  mankind.  I  think  so 
still.  Next  to  the  Church,  there  is  nothing  by  which  you 
can  so  directly,  so  widely,  and  so  quickly  intiuence  your 
fellow-men  as  by  the  Press." 


According  to  Mr.  Archer's  article  on  the  Drama  in  this 
week's  World,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  had  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  from  Mr.  Alexander  the  rights  in  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips's  play,  "  Paolo  and  Francesca."  Says  Mr. 
Archer:  "  Here  was  an  experiment  worth  the  making!  — 
an  experiment  in  which  success  meant  splendid  triumph, 
and  even  failure  would  have  meant  glory.  Success,  as  I 
have  admitted,  can  never  be  predicted  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty ;  accidents  will  happen  even  to  the  most  admirable 
plays ;  and  bad  acting,  a  jierverse  audience,  or  stupid 
criticism,  might  play  havoc  with  Mr.  Phillips's  play,  as 
with  any  other.  But  if  a  great  play  has  been  written  in 
our  time,  this  is  assuredly  it.  Not  an  altogether  easy  play 
to  cast  or  act,  and  one  which  demands  for  its  mounting  the 
finest  artistic  tact  and  intelligence ;  but  these  are  not  con- 
ditions to  deter  a  manager  like  Mr.  Eobertson."  What- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  Mr.  Phillips's  tragedy  with  man- 
agers, it  will  very  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  the  reading 
public,  or  that  small  section  thereof  which  cares  for  new 
dramatic  poetry. 


More  particular  criticism  of  Mr.  Phillips  is  to  be  found 
in  Blackwood  from  the  steady  pen  of  the  "  Looker-on,"  who 
has  been  reading  Mr.  PhilUps's  two  poems  on  the  Dreyfus 
case.  The  critic  writes :  "  So  far  as  these  short  pieces 
can  inform  us,  Mr.  Phillips's  poetic  faculty  is  the  full  and 
lasting  fund  that  could  not  be  counted  upon  with  certainty 
when  he  first  drew  upon  it.  Both  have  fine  lines — finely 
conceived,  finely  expressed,  and  moving  with  a  majesty 
which  no  other  of  our  younger  poets  has  ever  attempted." 
Certain  of  these  lines  are  then  quoted.  But  then  comes 
the  other  side  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Phillips  is  severely 
reprimanded  for  encouraging  the  Almighty  with  the  com- 
pliment, "Thou  more  than  Mars";  and  also  for  his 
comparison  of  Christ  with  "  a  deeply  injured  but  otherwise 
and  in  himself  ordinary  artillery  captain."  "  These  are 
marvels,"  says  the  "  Looker-on,"  "  which  have  no  ex- 
planation for  me.  But  it  deeply  concerns  Mr.  l^hillips  to 
find  one,  and  to  use  it  for  purgation  and  avoidance." 


minds.      But  Mr.   Archer  has  always  'cultivated  a  rare- 
receptivity  for  new  ideas.     Says  he : 

It  is  a  sheer  pedantry — nay,  a  misconception  of  the 
laws  which  govern  language  &%  a  living  organism — to 
despise  pithy  and  apt  colloquialisms,  and  even  slang.  In 
order  to  remain  heaJthy  and  vigorous,  a  literary  language- 
must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  of  a  copious  vernacular,  from 
which  it  can  extract  and  assimilate,  by  a  chemistry  peculiar 
to  itself,  whatever  nourishment  it  requires.  It  must  keep 
in  touch  with  life  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  word  ;. 
and  life  at  certain  levels,  obej-ing  h.  psychological  law  which 
must  simply  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  will  always  express  itself  in  dialect,  provincialism, 
slang. 

Taking,  later,  two  Americanisms  as  examples  of  bad  and 
good,  Mr.  Archer  writes  thus  soundly  : 

My  point,  then,  is  that  "  scientist  "  ought  to  live  on  its 
merits,  '*  transpire  "  to  die  on  its  demerits.  With  regard 
to  every  neologism  we  ought  first  to  inquire:  "  Does  it  fill  a 
gap  ?  Does  it  serve  a  purpose  ?  "  And  if  that  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  may  next  consider  whether 
it  is  formed  ou  a  reasonably  good  analogy  and  in  conso- 
nance with  the  general  spirit  of  the  language.  "  Truthful,'"' 
for  example,  is  said  to  be  an  Americanism,  and  at  one  time 
gave  offence  on  that  account.  It  is  not  only  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  BtUted  "veracious,"  but  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  thoroughly  English  words  in  the 
dictionary. 

For  American  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  Mr.  Archer 
has  less  admiration,  but  he  refrains  from  condemnation. 


Bur  concerning  American  slang  Mr.  Archer  is  not  always 
quite  accurate.  "  Scrap,"  ho  says,  "  in  the  sense  of  quarrel 
[and  fight],  is  one  of  the  few  exceedingly  common  American 
expressions  which  have  as  yet  taken  no  hold  in  England." 
This  is  not  so.  The  East  End  of  London,  at  any  rate,  has- 
known  what  scrapping  is  for  many  a  day,  and  has  now 
indeed  hardly  any  other  word  for  the  ordinary  set-to  with 
the  "  raws."  Mr.  Gus  Elen,  an  impersonator  of  coster  life- 
whose  delineations  are  valuable  for  their  accuracy,  has 
used  "  scrap"  in  his  songs  for  several  years.  Again,  Mr. 
Archer,  for  examples  of  the  Bowery  habit  of  substituting 
"d"  for  "  t,"  refers  his  readers  to  two  recent  books, 
neither  of  which  has  yet  found  an  English  publisher.  He 
might  more  suitably  have  sent  them  to  Mr.  Stephen 
Crane's  tragic  little  story,  Maggie,  which  Mr.  Heinemann 
issued  several  years  ago,  or  to  later  works  of  the  same 
writer.    In  Maggie  Bowery  talk  is  reproduced  to  perfection. 


The  sagacious  Mr.  Dooley,  as  Mr.  Archer  calls  him, 
continues,  in  Monday's  Westminster  Gazette,  his  burlesque- 
account  of  the  Dreyfus  trial.  The  fun  grows  faster  and 
more  furious  week  by  week,  and  our  only  regret  is  that  to- 
prepare  a  Gallic  equivalent  of  the  Chicago  saloon-keeper's 
Irish  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  human  translator's 
intellect.  "  '  While  Gin'ral  Mercier's  proceedin'  with  his 
remarks,'  says  the  prisidint  of  the  Coort,  '  call  Col.  Pat  th' 
Clam,  who's  sick  an'  can't  come.  Swear  Gin'ral  Billot, 
Gin'ral  Boisdeffer,  Gin'ral  Chammy,  an'  th'  former 
mimbers  iv  th'  Gover'mint.'  '  I  object  to  their  bein' 
sworn,'  says  Matther  Blamange.  '  They  must  be  sw(  rn,' 
says  th'  prisidint.  '  How  th'  divvle  Can  they  perjure 
thimsilves  if  they  ain't  sworn  ?  '  "  Again  :  "  '  Who  ar-re- 
ye,  annyhow  ? '  says  the  prisidint  to  Matther  Blamange. 
'  I'm  the  counsel  f'r  the  pris'ner,'  says  Matther  Blamange. 
'  Git  out,'  says  th'  prisidint." 


Mn.  William  Auoqer  has  an  interesting  and  informing  ■ 
article  on. "  The  American  Language"  in  the  current  PaW 
iiiiU  Magazine,  wherein  he  displays  n  kindness  for  the  racy 
iciiom  of  Transatlktita*  speech  that  may  stagger  less  catholic 


The  organ  of  Buskin  Hall,  Oxford,  promises  to  be  a 
firebrand  in  the  home  of  spires  and  lost  causes.  Young 
Oxford  it  is  called,  and  on  its  first  page  is  a  rude  woodcut- 
representing  the  University  as  a  gigantic  sphinx,  and 
Buskin  Hall  as  a  small  man  with  pickaxe  and  a  f-pade. 
Subsequently  we  coirie  to  a  series  of  pictures  of  a 
Universi  ^"  T)on  for  whom  Buskin  Hall  feels  pity,  anfl 
wJiOiBj'th"  -^'ore,  it  takes  in  hand  in  otder  to  straighten  out 
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his  deformities  "  and  make  a  man  of  him."  The  audacity 
of  it !  The  other  drawings,  and  they  are  very  numerous", 
are  all  in  the  same  vein :  Euskin  Hall  is  the  reformer,  tte 
galvaniser ;  Oxford  the  moribund  hulk. 


We  give  this  week  a  portrait  of  the  lady  who  is  publicly 
known  as  "Lucas  MaJet."  Mrs.  Harrison  began  her 
career  as  a  novelist  in  1882  with  Mrs.  Lorimer,     This  was 


"  LrCAS  MALET  "   (ifES.   WIXXIAM   HARRISON). 

followed  in  1885  by  Colonel  Enderhy's  Wife,  in  1888  by 
A  Counsel  of  Perfection,  and  then  caire,  in  1891,  her  most 
powerful  work  The  Wages  of  Sin.  "  Lucas  Malet  "  works 
slowly,  at  her  own  pace,  and  after  The  Wages  of  Sin  it  was 
five  years  before  The  Carissima  appeared.  Her  new  story 
is  awaited  with  much  interest. 


Mr.  Kipling's  new  book.  Stalky  ^-  Co.,  his  a  prefatory 
poem  from  which  we  quote  a  few  sti  nzas  • 

Western  wind  and  open  surge 

Took  U8  from  our  mothers ; 
Flung  us  on  a  naked  shore 
(Twelve  bleak  hou«es  by  the  shore ! 
Seven  summers  by  the  shore  !) 

'Mid  two  hundred  brothers. 

There  we  met  with  famous  men 

Set  in  office  o'er  us  ; 
And  they  beat  on  us  with  rods — 
Faithfully  with  many  rods — 
DaUy  beat  us  on  with  rods, 

For  the  love  they  bore  us. 

Out  of  Egypt  unto  Troy — 

Over  Himalaya — 
Far  and  sure  our  bands  have  gone — 
Hy-Brasil  or  Babylon, 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Run, 

And  cities  of  Cathaia  ! 

And  we  all  praise  famous  men — ■ 

Ancients  of  the  College ; 
For  they  taught  us  common  sense- 
Tried  to  teach  us  common  sense — 
Truth  and  God's  Own  Common  Sense, 

Which  is  more  than  knowledge  I 


Scene  :   A  Circulatixo  Library. 

Lady  :  '» Then  you  have  nothing  at  all  of  Thomas  Lovo 
Peacock's?" 

Assistant:  "Nothing,  madam.  Y(  u  fee,  this  is  only 
a  circulating  library,  and  Mr.  Peace ck's  works  are  purely 
literary."  j' 


The  author  of  certain  charming  Irish  songs  and  ballads 
which  from  time  to  time  have  been  printed  in  Blackwood, 
Miss  "Moira  O'Neill,"  has  collected  her  poems,  which, 
under  the  title  of  Songs  of  the  Glen,  Messrs.  Blackwood  are 
about  to  publish. 


In  a  leading  article  in  its  issue  of  last  Monday,  the 
Morning  Post  takes  our  contributor  "Z."  to  task  for  his 
attack  on  Gray's  "  Elegy"  as  a  schoolroom  classic.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  the  writer  of  the  article  has  not 
studied  "Z.'s"  argument.  Our  contributor  did  not 
"deride  the  sentiment"  of  the  "Elegy";  he  was  only 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  rubbed  off  in  the  endless 
iteration  of  the  reading-class.  Nor  does  the  writer  answer 
"  Z.'s  "  objections  when  he  says  :  "  We  know  no  pleasure, 
in  all  the  pleasures  of  poetry,  equal  to  that  of  the  expand- 
ing appreciation  which  comes  with  increasing  years."  It 
was  for  this  very  expansion  that  "  Z."  pleaded,  when  he 
pointed  out  that  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  read  in  the 
schoolroom,  would  go  with  a  boy  through  life,  and  be 
more  and  more  understood,  whereas  the  "  Elegy,"  having 
no  root  in  boyhood,  was  apt  to  perish  in  the  tiresome 
usage  of  the  reading- class. 


Incidentally  the  same  writer  attributes  to  Mr.  Eden 
Phillpotts  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  the  human  boy." 
Surely  Mr.  Chadband  came  first. 


Omarism  has  led  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Isaac 
Bassett  Choate,  to  an  excursion  into  the  EitzGeraldiau 
metre  entitled  Obeyd,  the  Camel  Driver,  which  is  published 
at  the  Jlome  Journal  office.  The  pleasing  motto  of  the  little 
book  is  an  Arabic  proverb  running:  "The  camel  driver 
has  his  thoughts,  and  the  camel — ^he  has  his  thoughts." 
Mr.  Choate  begins  with  the  driver's  thoughts,  and  then 
adds  those  of  the  camel,  a  most  laudable  attempt  to  present 
both  sides  of  the  case. 


Meanwhile  another  American  Omarian  has  arisen 
insisting  upon  a  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  great 
hedonist's  name.  "Not  Omar,"  says  he,  "but'Umar." 
"'Umar,"  he  adds,  "is  the  way  in  which  the  immortal 
tentmaker  wrote  his  own  name.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
letter  or  sound  of  'o'  in  the  Persian.  The  accent,  or 
stress,  is  on  the  last  syllable,  both  of  '  'Umar  '  and  of 
'  Khayyam,'  as  is  the  case  with  all  Persian  words,  with 
perhaps  a  dozen  exceptions.  When  written  '  Omar,'  there 
is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  pronounce  the  name  with  the 
first  syllable  stressed,  which  is  anathema  to  the  real 
student  of  '  'Umar.'  "  We  are  now  in  train  to  learn  who 
are  the  real  students  of  Omar — that  is,  "  'Umar" — and  wh  > 
not.  It  is  getting  high  time  for  a  division  of  sheep  and 
goats. 


Brevity  has  been  more  in  favour  during  late  years  than 
for  two  centuries.  Early  Victorian  writers  were  long 
indeed ;  eighteenth  century  writers  were  long  ;  the  artists 
in  little  ended  with  Herrick  and  Prior,  beginning  again 
with  our  own  times.  It  is  Herrick  of  whom  we  are  distantly 
reminded — the  Herrick  of  the  "  Noble  Numbers"— by  the 
small  manual  of  daily  maxims  which  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Langbridge  has  composed  under  the  title  Little  Tapers 
(R.T.S.).  Mr.  Langbridge's  manner  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  or  three  quotations  : 

Sin  has  a  Sin  on  either  Arm,  -„ 

Who  knocks  so  loud  ?— "  A  little  lonely  sin."     ■    ).:V:t 
"  Slip  through,"  we  answer,  and  all  Hell  is  in. .   .'  ,;  .'. 

"  Happy  Worm,"  says  tin'  Eag'e ;  "  Thou  ctnst  Cre^l'*' 

God  set  thy  na'  ure  in  a  ccrtaiu  key  :  ,'  '•'  j 

Therein  do  thou  woik  out  the  melody.  '"' 
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/(  it  the  Triflft  MuHer  Most. 
Q.y&  Rends  (treat  angels  iu  ou'  sore  dismay, 
But  little  ones  go  iu  aiid  out  all  day. 

A  Stout  Heart  is  Halfway  There- 
Arouse  thy  courage  ere  it  fails  and  faints : 
Ood  props  no  Gospel  up  with  siukmg  samts. 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  compress  counsel  more  closely 
than  this. 

Miss  Gertrude  Ward,  Mr.  Humpliry  Ward's  sister, 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  JiMop  Smythles,  has  m  the  press 
letters  from  ImI  Africa,  1895-97. 

A  XEV  novel  of  social  life  in  England,  written  hyMrs. 
de  la  Pasture,  the  author  of  Deborah  of  Tod »,  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  next  week. 
The  title  of  the  new  book  is  Adam  Grigson. 


Bibliographical. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Family  Letters  and  Memoir  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Kossetti,  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti  said  that  if  the  work 
found  favour  with  the  public  he  should  be  disposed  to 
rummage"  among  his  "ample  stock  of  materials,  and 
"produce  a  number  of  details"  relating  not  only  to  his 
brother  Gabriel,  but  also  to  "  other  members  or  connec- 
tions of  the  family."  The  firstfruit  of  that  "  rummaging 
was  the  volume,  issued  last  year,  entitled  Rushn  :  Eossetti  : 
Pre-Raphaelitism.  Included  in  this  were  many  letters  by 
D  G  Eossetti  and  some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Ford 
iladox  Brown.  Now  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti  announces 
another  volume,  to  be  called  PrcB-Raphaelite  Biartes  and 
Letters,  comprising  more  letters  by  D.  G.  Eossetti  and 
(apparently)  more  extracts  from  Madox  Brown  s  diary. 
This  method  of  book-making  may  be  very  agreeable  to 
.  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti,  but  it  is  very  irritating  to  the  students 
and  admirers  of  the  Pric-Eaphaelite  group,  who,  with  all 
these  fresh  "materials"  cropping  up  from  time  to  time, 
must  feel  mystified.  However,  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti 
promises  to  print  in  the  forthcoming  book  his  Journal  of 
the  P.R.B.  (to  which,  it  seems,  he  was  a  sort  of  secretary), 
and  that  will  certainly  be  welcome.  ■    -c,     ^     a 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are  to  give  circulation  m  England  to 
a  collection  of  Representative  English  Comedies,  put  together 
by  an  American  professor  (C.  M.  Cayley).  The  work  will 
be  in  five  volumes,  and  therefore,  one  may  hope,  tolerably 
comprehensive.  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  left  to  a  Transatlantic  scholar  to  perform  this 
labour  of  love;  but  so  it  is.  We  possess  literally  no 
representative  collection  of  English  comedies.  It  is  true 
ihat,  of  the  five  volumes  of  the  British  Drama  published  in 
1804,  two  are  given  up  to  Comedies,  but  these  begin  with 
Jonson  and  end  with  Cumberland,  making  but  a  meagre 
show.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Cayley  will  start 
with  "Ealph  Eoister  Doister,"  and  come  down  to  Mr. 
Pinero.  It  would  suffice  if,  of  English  comedy-writers 
since  Sheridan,  he  gave  specimen  scenes  only.  We  are  to 
receive  also  from  America  a  book  by  anofher  professor  on 
The  Development  of  the  English  Novel ;  but  this  has  already 
been  done  for  us  by  Mr.  Walter  Ealeigh,  in  a  fashion  on 
which  it  wUl  be  difficult  to  improve. 

With  reference  to  the  promised  anthology  entitled  The 
A'ings'  Lyrics  —  poems  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
<'harles  I.  —  I  am  reminded  of  the  existence  in  the 
'•  Canterbury  Poets  "  series  of  a  little  collection  of  Cavalitr 
and  Courtier  Lyrists,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dircks.  But 
that  book  has  a  different  scope  from  that  of  The  Kings' 
Lyrics,  covering  as  it  does  the  ground  between  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  and  the  death  of  Charles  II.  A 
still  earlier  selection  was  The  Courtly  Poets  (1870),  for  which 
Dr.  Hannah  was  responsible,  and  which  also  had  a  larger 
scheme  than  that  of  The  Kings'  Lyrics. 


Mr  J.  E.  Tutin,  who  promises  us  a  Concordance  to  Omar 
Khayyam,  has  already  done  some  excellent  work  in  the  belles 
lettres  in  a  modest  way.  We  are  indebted  to  him.  for 
instance,  foV  a  reprint  of  the  Sacred  Poems  of  Cradiaw 
(published  originally  in  1662).  Previously  to  that  ( 1887) 
he  had  printed  a  selection  from  Crashaw's  verse  for  private 
circulation.  Two  years  ago  he  reprinted  Christopher 
Smart's  Song  to  David.  He  has  also  edited  the  poems 
of  Burns,  the  early  poems  of  Wordsworth,  and  selections 
from  Henry  Vaughan,  Moore,  and  Keats,  and  has  com- 
piled a  bibliography  of  Wordsworth,  a  Wordsuorth  Birth- 
day Book,  and  a  Shelley  Birthday  Book. 

Miss  Lilian  Whiting  is  to  give  us  a  ^^^^»%^f  .^/*- 
Browning  and  a  memoir  of  Miss  Kate  Field.  The  latter 
will  have  the  greater  freshness.  Whether  the  Enghsh 
public  is  much  interested  in  Miss  Field  remains  to  be  seen. 
She  wrote  monographs  on  Eistori  and  Fechter,  which  have 
been  circulated  over  here ;  and  I  think  her  descnp- 
tions  of  Dickens's  Eeadings  have  found  their  way  to  us. 
But  that  is  about  all.     A  comedietta  from  her  pen  is  in 

French's  list.  ' ,     ,       .  .^_  *  i    » 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  among  the  books  of  the  near  future 
a  selection  from  the  verse  of  Crabbe.  It  wiU  not  be  the 
first  of  its  kind,  but  will  be  welcome,  because  Crabbe  at 
present  is  too  litde  known,  even  to  those  who  study 
literature.  Welcome,  again,  will  be  the  "  Bibelot  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  Gay's  Trivia,  and  Other  Pieces.  Gay  is 
another  writer  with  whom  the  general  reader  is  too  little 
acquainted.  The  late  Mr.  Uuderhill  gave  us  an  excellent 
edition  of  Gay,  but  something  a  little  more  ' '  popular  was 
wanted  and  wiU  now  be  supplied. 

In  the  department  of  classic  fiction  we  are  to  have  a 
reprint  of  Gait's  Ringan  Gilhaize ;  or,  the  Covenanters-a. 
story  which  cannot  be  described  as  hackneyed,  seeing 
that  it  has  not  been  reprinted,  apparently—in  separate 
form— since  1823.  The  announced  reprmt  of  VaiUk  ^iM 
also  be  acceptable,  though  we  had  one  so  recently  as  five 
vearsago  (edited  by  Dr.  Gaxnett,  and  lUustrated  withal  . 
Beckfo^'s  story  was  in  the  "  Mmerva  Library  (1891), 
and  "  Cassell's  National  Library"  (1886) ;  so  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  inaccessible  even  to  the  humblest  reader. 

In  undertaking  a  translation  of  Ibsen's  "Love's  Comedy 
into  English,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herford  really  does  supply  a     felt 
want."    It  comes,  however,  late  in  the  day.    The  French 
had  a  version  done  for  their  benefit  three  years  ago.         _ 

There  is  a  lack  of  originality  among  literary  people  m 
the  matter  of  book-titles.  Thus,  in  1889  there  appear^ 
a  little  volume  of  essays  called  Rambles  tn  Bookland. 
Some  little  while  after  that  title  was  bodily  annexed  for 
the  purposes  of  a  column  in  a  daily  paper.  Then,  m  1893 
came  Mr  C  F.  Blackburn's  Rambles  in  Books;  and  now,  i 
see  we  are  to  receive  from  Mr.  Joseph  Shaylor  a  pubhca- 
tion  entitled  Saunterings  in  Bookland.  Yet  another  in- 
stance: two  years  ago  Mr.  J.  A.  Hammerton  produced  a 
book  called  The  Actor's  Art,  and  now  a  Mr.  Stanley  Jones 
presents  us  with  one  entitled  The  Actor  and  His  Art. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Thomas  Edward  Brown— that  is 
to  be  another  of  the  season's  benefactions,  ^l^^^  ^J^\ 
appeared  in  print  as  a  poet  in  1873,  but  it  was  not  till  1881 
that  he  published  his  first  volume-Zo'/^/o  ^rns  Then 
came  The  Doctor,  l(C.,  in  1887,  The  Manx  JFttch,  SfC,  m 
1889,  and  OW/oA«.  ^'«.,  in  1893. 

Hitherto,  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley  has  been  known  in  the 
book-world  only  as  the  author  of  some  reprinted  Playhouse 
Impressions,  published  in  1892.  His  forthcoming  book, 
Frames  of  Mind  (also  contributed  ongmaUy  to  the  Press), 
wiU  help  to  exhibit  his  versatility,  which  is  considerable. 
He  is  a  busier  joumaUst  than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  are  to  have  a  new  edition,  revised,  curtailed  here, 
augmented  there,  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill's  dialogues,  T/^  Aew 
Lucian.  It  is  surprising  to  be  reminded  that  these  date 
back  no  further  (so  far  as  their  book  form  is  concerned) 
than  1S84.     One  thinks  of  them  as  older. 

The  Bookwobm. 
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Reviews. 

War  is  Suicide. 

I»  War  now  Impossible  ?    By  I.  S.  Blocli.    (Grant  Richards 
6s.) 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of 
M.  Bloch's  great  work  on  The  Future  of  War,  which  is 
known  to  have  influenced  powerfully  the  ideas  of  the  Czar 
with  regard  to  the  late  Peace  Conference.  From  this  fact, 
and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  prefaced  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead,  the  reader  knows  what  will  be  the  author's  pre- 
possessions. Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
M.  Bloch  is  simply  a  Russian  banker,  not  in  any  way 
a  military  man,  this  book  is  very  different  from  the  mass 
of  literature  issued  by  peace  societies.  The  original  is 
a  monumental  examination  of  modern  war  in  all  its  aspects 
and  details  ;  whQe  the  volume  here  selected  by  Mr.  Stead 
for  translation  sums  up  the  conclusions  of  the  previous 
volumes.  The  work  has  received  the  approval  of  a  council 
of  military  experts  to  whom  the  Czar  submitted  it  for 
investigation,  so  that  we  may  rely  on  its  general  accuracy 
and  value,  civilian  though  the  writer  be.  It  is  no  declama- 
tion against  war  ;  it  eschews  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The 
very  effectiveness  of  it  lies  in  its  cool  scientific  spirit  o£ 
inquiry,  its  logical  marshalling  of  facts  and  figures. 
Those  facts  and  calmly  demonstrated  conclusions  from  fact 
have  a  remorseless  eloquence,  a  terrible  rhetoric.  M. 
Bloch,  we  think,  proves  up  to  the  hilt  that  the  great 
European  war  which  we  all  fear  means  national  suicide  for 
all  the  European  peoples.  But  with  his  further  and  final 
conclusion,  that  war  is  therefore  impossible,  we  are  less 
ready  to  ag^ree:  it  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
nations  do  not  commit  suicide.     Is  he  so  sure  of  that  ? 

The  future  great  war  will  have  no  parallel  in  the  past. 
The  long  wars  which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
ended  at  Waterloo,  had  a  uaity ;  it  was  Franca  against 
Europe,  and  each  side  fought  (so  to  speak)  with  its  back 
to  its  own  wall.  The  nearest  parallel  is  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  where  nation  fell  on  the  back  of  nation,  with  incon- 
clusive victories,  marching  and  countermarching,  eadless 
prolongation,  fire,  famine,  and  devastation,  leaving  the 
ends  of  war  finally  unaccomplished  by  either  of  the  main 
contestants.  But  there  auxiliary  nations  drew  out  of  and 
re-entered  the  struggle  at  pleasure ;  here  there  will  be  no 
retreat,  no  cessation  for  any  country,  once  the  enormous 
conflict  is  begun,  except  by  complete  overthrow  or  exhaus- 
tion. It  will  be  a  universal  and  incessant  Thirty  Years' 
War,  with  the  added  horror  of  murderous  weapons  and 
whole  peoples  set  in  the  battle-field. 

At  the  first  declaration  of  war,  the  first  sound  of  the 
tocsin  (so  to  speak),  the  sanguinary  business  will  begin. 
Before  that  declaration  has  died  on  the  ears  of  Europe, 
over  the  frontiers  will  come  streams  of  cavalry :  fierce 
riders,  Uhlans  or  Cossacks,  eddying  through  the  border- 
lands, and  throwing  oil  their  spray  of  lances  to  threaten 
the  interior.  Telegraphs  will  be  cut,  depots  and  govern- 
ment resources  generally  destroyed  or  seized ;  communica- 
tions will  be  interrupted,  and  mobilisation  thwarted  in 
every  possible  way.  In  the  rear  of  these  swarms  presently 
the  main  armies  will  roll  into  the  country  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  while  behind  slowly  form  and  surge  forward 
reserves  in  millions.  No  carefully  trained  bodies  like  the 
little  English  armies  of  the  Soudan  or  the  Afghan  border, 
vast  numbers  of  the  invaders  (as  of  the  defenders)  will 
come  straight  from  the  fields,  the  workshop,  the  desk,  the 
counting-house.  With  a  load  of  eighty  pounds  on  their 
backs  they  will  have  to  make  long  marches  in  all  weathers, 
and  sleep  on  the  ground,  often  under  the  rain.  In  a 
fortnight,  without  seeing  an  enemy  or  hearing  a  bullet, 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  will  crowd  the  hospitals. 
Such  is, the  calculation  of  the  army  doctors.  Hardship 
and  sickness  will  do  the  work  among  these  unseasoned 
men.      Leaving  this  appalling  delta  behind  it,  the  army 


will  emerge  upon  the  enemy.  Bat,  further.  It  will  leave 
on  its  track  a  straggle  of  corpses  and  wounded  from 
buUets  that  fly  invisible  as  pestilence,  fired  by  hidden 
sharpshooters  whose  rifles  show  not  a  puff  of  smoke  to 
betray  their  lurking-place.  The  cavalry  of  the  main  armv 
now  spread  out  in  patrols  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy ;  bu"; 
they  bring  back  vague  reports  as  to  his  position  and 
numbers.  The  enemy's  skirmishers  prevented  their  gettin.< 
into  touch  with  his  main  forces.  At  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile  the  skirmishers'  fire  began  to  empty  their  saddles. 
The  smokeless  powder  did  not  suffer  them  to  see  where 
the  skirmishers  were  posted ;  and  it  was  impossible  for 
them,  exposed  on  horseback,  to  stand  the  deadly  rain  of 
bullets.  Infantry  will  have  to  push  forward  as  skirmishers, 
and  complete  (much  less  satisfactorily  than  could  be 
desired)  the  task  of  reconnoitring.  Daring  the  battle  tha" 
follows  the  cavalry  cannot  (it  is  probable)  be  used.  Thev 
will  have  to  stand  back  some  distanca  from  the  firing-lin  > 
or  every  saddle  would  be  emptied.  Only  in  pursuit  ca  i 
thev  again  be  brought  into  use. 

The  whole  battle-field  will  be  visible.  No  smoke,  for 
the  powder  is  smokeless ;  little  sound  from  rifle  fire  com  ■ 
pared  with  old  battles,  for  even  volley  firing  cannot  bn 
heard  beyond  a  mile.  There  will  be  the  rattle  of  one'n 
own  rifles,  the  noise  of  the  great  guns,  and  the  clear, 
unimpeded  sight  of  every  mau  who  falls — and  they  will 
fall  in  ranks.  There  can  be  no  better  description  than 
that  which  M.  Bloch  quotes  from  a  French  military  writer : 

The  distinoe  is  16,000  metres  from  the  enemy.  Thn 
artillery  is  in  position,  and  ttie  command  has  been  passed 
along  tbe  batteries  to  "  give  fire."  The  enemy's  artillery 
replies.  Shells  tear  up  the  soil  and  burst ;  in  a  short  tim^ 
the  crew  of  every  gun  has  ascertained  the  distance  of  th« 
enemy.  Then  every  projectile  disiharged  bursts  in  the  air 
over  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  raining  down  hundreds  oi 
fragments  and  bullets  on  his  position.  Men  and  horses 
are  overwhelmed  by  this  rain  of  lead  and  iron.  Gruns 
destroy  one  another,  batteries  are  mutually  annihilated, 
ammunition  cases  are  emptied.  Success  will  be  with  those 
whose  fire  does  not  slacken.  In  the  midst  of  this  fire  th^ 
battalions  will  advance. 

Now  they  are  but  2,000  metres  away.  Already  the  rifl  1 
bullets  whistle  round  and  kill,  each  not  only  finding  a 
victim,  but  iienetrating  files,  ricocheting,  and  striking 
again.  Volley  succeeds  volley,  bullets  in  great  handfuU. 
constant  as  hail,  and  swift  as  lightning,  deluge  the  field 
of  battle.  The  artillery  having  silenced  the  enemy  is  now 
free  to  deal  with  the  enemy's  battalions.  On  his  infantry, 
however  loosely  it  may  be  formed,  the  guns  direct  thick 
iron  rain,  and  soon  in  the  position  of  the  enemy  the  eartn 
is  deluged  with  blood. 

The  firing  lines  will  advance  one  after  the  other, 
battalions  will  march  after  battalions ;  finally,  the  reserves 
will  follow.  Yet  with  all  this  movement  in  the  two  armiei 
there  will  be  a  belt  a  thousand  paces  wide,  separating  them 
as  by  a  neutral  territory,  swept  by  the  fire  of  both  sides^ 
a  belt  which  no  living  being  can  stand  for  a  moment. 
The  ammunition  will  be  almost  exhausted  ;  millions  of 
cartridges,  thousands  of  shells,  will  cover  the  soil ;  but  the 
fire  will  continue  until  the  empty  ammunition  eases  are 
replaced  with  full ;  melinite  bombs  wilt  turn  to  dust  farm- 
houses, villages,  and  hamlets,  destroying  everything  that 
might  be  used  as  cover,  obstacle,  or  refuge. 

'I'he  moment  will  approach  when  half  tbe  combatants 
will  be  mowed  down  ;  dead  and  wounded  will  lie  in 
parallel  rows,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  that  belt 
of  a  thousand  paces  which  will  be  swept  by  a  oross-flre  of 
shells  which  no  living  being  can  pass.  The  battle  will 
continue  with  ferocity ;  but  still  that  thousand  paces  un- 
changingly separate  the  foes. 

Who  shall  have  gained  the  victory  ?    Neither. 

Thus,  as  the  result  of  so  much  bloodshed,  it  is  probable 
that  the  battle  would  be  indecisive.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  push  home  a  decisive  attack  across  that  zone  of 
fire  80  eloquently  described.  For  armies  in  future  will 
be  entrenched.  The  defenders  will  rest  upon  chains  of 
fortresses,  to  which  are  attached  entrenched  camps.  Even 
the  invaders  will  entrench  themselves,  as  a  defence  against 
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the  terrible  hostile  fire.  Thus,  whichever  attacks,  the  war 
will  be  a  series  of  Plevnas,  with  incalculably  greater 
powers  of  defence.  The  assailants  will  onlj'  be  able  to 
advance  on  the  enemy's  position  slowly,  digging  trenches 
for  themselves  as  they  proceed.  It  mav  take  a  whole  day 
to  arrive,  in  this  manner,  within  possible  striking  distance 
of  the  adversary's  lines.  Battles  will  last  for  days — some 
venture  to  say  a  week.  And  when  an  army  is  beaten,  it 
will  retreat  slowly,  throwing  up  fresh  earthworks  and 
standing  at  bay  behind  them,  until  it  reaches  a  fresh  line 
of  fortresses  or  receives  reinforcements :  so  that  it  will 
scarcely  be  possible  to  turn  defeat  into  rout.  Nor  will  a 
new  Sedan  be  possible.  The  forces  of  the  nations  are  too 
nearly  equal  for  one  army  to  surround  another ;  moreover, 
turning  operations  will  be  diffteult,  because  with  magazine- 
rifles  and  entrenchments  a  small  force  can  hold  a  large  one 
at  bay  till  it  is  reinforced,  and  the  attempt  to  turn  the 
flank  arrested.  Everything  points  to  campaigns  long, 
stubborn,  sanguinary,  and  indecisive;  the  attacker  often 
becoming  the  defender,  and  the  fortunes  of  war  swaying 
ponderously  to  and  fro. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  is  the  use  of  smokeless  powder 
(which  we  have  already  noticed),  and  the  immense  im- 
provement both  in  small  arms  and  artillery.  Not  only 
can  the  magazine-gun  volley  a  torrent  of  bullets  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  but  its  carrying  power  is  enor- 
mously greater.  It  will  carry  two  or  three  miles,  and  it 
can  be  used  with  effect  at  a  mile.  It  wiU  pierce  a  file  of 
men  with  a  single  buUet,  and  will  penetrate  a  tree,  killing 
the  man  behind  it.  The  old  bullet  soared  in  a  curve,  and 
it  needed  careful  calculation  to  make  it  descend  on  its 
mark.  From  the  modern  rifle  the  bullet  flies  straight  to 
its  aim,  at  an  even  level  above  the  ground.  Therefore, 
without  aiming  at  all,  if  the  rifle  be  merely  laid  level,  it 
will  strike  everything  between  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and 
the  end  of  its  flight.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  much 
more  accurate,  and  there  are  greater  facilities  for  correct 
fire  with  it. 

Artillery  is  still  more  destructive.  Here  is  a  frightful 
calculation  : 

It  is  estimated  that  if  a  body  of  men  advancing  to  the 
attack  had  to  traverse  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
under  the  fire  of  a  single  battery,  they  would  be  exposed 
to  1 ,450  rounds  before  they  crossed  the  zone  of  fire ;  and 
the  bursting  of  the  shells  fired  by  that  battery  would 
scatter  27.5,00y  bullets  in  fragments  over  the  mde  and  a 
half  across  which  they  would  have  to  march.  In  1870  an 
ordinary  shell  when  it  burst  broke  into  from  nineteen  to 
thirty  pieces.  To-day  it  bursts  into  240.  Shrapnel-fire 
in  ISTO  only  scattered  thirty-seven  death-dealing  missiles. 
Now  it  scatters  ;i40.  A  bomb  weighing  about  70  lb.  thirty 
years  ago  would  have  burst  into  forty-two  fragments. 
To-day,  whe  it  is  charged  with  peroxylene,  it  breaks  up 
into  1,200  pieces,  each  of  which  is  hurled  with  much 
greater  velocity  than  the  larger  lumps  which  were  scattered 
by  a  gunpowder  explosion.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a 
boiub  would  effectively  destroy  all  life  within  a  range  of 
200  metres  of  the  explosion. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  superior  accuracy  given  by 
range-finders,  absence  of  smoke,  and  other  causes.  This 
is  enough.  To  cope  with  the  ranks  and  swathes  of 
ghastlily  wounded  men  that  will  lie  in  the  track  of  such 
fire  what  medical  means  are  there  ?  Really  none.  Firstly, 
the  hospital  department  is  completely  inadequate;  nor 
could  any  efforts  make  it  adequate.  Secondly,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  find  a  safe  spot  near  enough  to  the  battle- 
field for  the  surgeons  to  do  their  work.  The  wounded 
must  lie  on  the  field  for  days  — if,  as  happened  at  Qrave- 
lotte,  their  own  comrades  do  not  build  the  fallen,  dead  and 
living  together,  into  a  rampart  for  tlieir  own  defence. 

In  such  a  war  there  is  death  to  be  gained,  but  not  glory. 
The  officers  especiaUy,  who  must  expose  themselves  to 
encourage  the  men,  will  fall  in  appalling  proportions. 
Nay,  more :  every  country  has  bodies  of  expert  shots, 
trained  to  do  nothing  but  pick  off  officers.  Several 
German  and  Austrian  offlcerd  have  told  M.  Bloch  that  if 


war  break  out  they  will,  of  course,  do  their  duty ;  but  they 
would  head  their  men  knowing  they  would  never  return. 
With  the  thoroughly  trained  oflicers  mostly  killed  off, 
how  are  these  masses  of  men  (by  that  time  consisting 
mostly  of  raw  reserves)  to  be  handled  ?  They  would 
become  military  mobs. 

For  the  nations  at  home  to  maintain,  feed,  and  provide 
transport  for  these  immense  hosts  during  a  long  war 
appears  impossible,  so  vast  would  the  expense  be.  Not 
only  commerce,  but  the  whole  industrial  and  agricultural 
system  must  be  disorganised  through  the  prolonged  absence 
in  the  battle-field  of  all  the  able-bodied  workers.  Ruin, 
financial  and  industrial,  must  result.  The  nations  would 
be  starving  at  home  while  the  armies  were  starving  in  the 
field.  Add  (what  M.  Bloch  omits)  that,  with  the  hosts  of 
dead  and  wounded  covering  the  battle-fields,  or  crowded 
into  necessarily  insanitary  hospitals,  there  will  be  grave 
danger  of  widespread  pestilence,  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  whole  machinery  becomes  complete.  Finally  would 
arise  revolution,  the  infuriated  peoples  turning  on  the 
rulers  who  had  betrayed  them,  with  the  suffering  and 
discontented  armies  in  no  mood  to  lend  themselves  to 
repression.  Nor  would  England  escape.  Dependent  for 
our  trade  on  the  world's  open  markets,  for  our  food  supply 
on  open  imports,  growing  but  joorn  enough  at  home  for  a 
three  months'  provision,  our  one  safety  is  in  the  possibility 
of  our  fleet  ensuring  the  trade  routes.  And  few  impartial 
authorities  believe  in  that.  Even  were  it  so,  the  prices  of 
convoyed  food  would  rise  to  famine  figures. 

Such  is  the  war  of  the  future  drawn  by  M.  Bloch.  For 
our  part,  we  think  it  demonstrablj'  true.  War  is  suicide. 
We  wish  we  could  believe  with  the  author  that  there  will, 
therefore,  be  no  war.  But  in  France  and  England  these 
facts  are  not  recognised.  England  still  imagines  that 
even  a  disastrous  war  would  be  only  a  bigger  Majuba, 
from  which  she  could  rally  and  recover.  Now,  two  nations 
are  enough  to  fire  the  train.  Moreover,  the  clash  of 
ambitions  and  national  passions  may  drift  the  rulers  into 
the  catastrophe.  Universal  earth  -  hunger  and  bitter 
jealousies  provide  every  opening  for  an  irretrievable 
mistake.  With  so  many  climbers  on  the  steeps  of  ambi- 
tion, there  will  some  day  be  a  fatal  accident ;  and  the  first 
nation  that  slips  will  drag  the  others  after  it  into  the  abyss 
of  war.  That  is  a  form  of  virtual  suicide  possible  to 
nations  as  to  men. 


A  Nation  of  Philosophers. 

T/i^  Six  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy.     By  F.  Max  Miiller. 
(Longmans.) 

Auld  Lang   Syne.     By  F.   Max   Miiller.     Second   Series. 
(Longmans.) 

We  have  placed  these  books  together  because  they  are 
the  gathering  up  of  the  threads,  as  it  were,  of  the  work  to 
which  Mr.  Max  Miiller  has  mainly  devoted  his  life.  His 
eyes  have  ever  been  fixed  on  the  Orient.  He  has  grown 
old  in  the  quest  of  the  meaning  of  the  life  and  literature 
of  ancient  India ;  now  he  looks  back  affectionately  on 
his  labours,  culls  a  fact  here,  picks  a  flower  there,  and 
gossips.  The  larger  of  the  two  volumes  is  modestly  de- 
scribed as  "  some  of  the  notes  on  the  Six  Systems  of 
Indian  Philosophy  whicli  have  accumulated  in  my  note- 
books for  many  years."  Learned,  garrulous,  kindly, 
discurjive,  combative,  full  of  repetitions,  and  of  a  pleasant 
variety,  the  six  hundred  pages  radiate  enthusiasm,  and 
proclaim  the  author's  undying  interest  in  "  the  most 
highly  gifted  races  of  mankind,  and  the  solutions  they 
have  proposed  for  the  eternal  riddles  of  the  world."  It 
is  an  old  man  who  speaks  tlirougli  these  books.  His 
work  is  done.  He  puts  his  spear  by,  and  steps  forth  from 
the  arena  with  this  irreproachable  homily  on  his  lips  : 
"  Scholars  who   on  questions  of   scholarship  differ  from 
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usi^as  we  differ  from  them  should  never  he  counted  as 
personal  enemies."  In  Auld  Lang  Syne  (this  is  the  second 
series,  and  less  personal  than  the  first)  he  gossips  about 
his  Indian  friends,  about  the  Veda,  and  about  himself — an 
excellent  subject,  for  he  is  an  uncommon  combination  of 
scholar,  gossip,  gladiator,  enthusiast,  and  sentimentalist. 
India !  How  the  vista  opens  at  the  name.  A  nation 
at  for  four  thousand  years  has  let  the  material  world 
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batten  upon  her,  and  has  kept  her  secret  thoughts 
through  all  because  she  knew  that  those  thoughts 
were  all  that  really  mattered.  "  A  society  in  which 
spiritual  interests  predominate  and  throw  all  material 
interests  into  the  shade,  a  world  of  thinkers,  a  nation 
of  philosophers."  She  has  seen  the  peoples  of  antiqmty 
rise,  flourish,  and  fall,  and  still  remains  suave,  mysterious, 
unafi'ected. 

Indian  philosophy  is  the  most  abstruse  of  subjects ; 
Stinskrit  names  make  the  eyes  ache,  and  they  baffle  the 
memory ;  the  attempt  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  a  Hindu 
sage  is  like  trying  to  explain  the  stages  of  a  kinemato- 
graph  to  a  bUnd  school ;  and  yet  the  play  of  Mr.  Max 
Miiller's  mind,  and  the  humanity  that  runs  through  his  ex- 
j)08ition,  is  such,  that  as  one  turns  these  pages — stumbling, 
grappling  —  the  picture  grows,  and  remains  —  in  broad 
brushwork,  if  you  like — a  living  and  suggestive  thing, 
part  of  one's  intellectual  life. 

'  S£b.e  editor  of  The  Sacred  Booh  of  tlie  East  has  never 
visited  India  : 

The  dream  of  my  life  to  see  India  face  to  face  has  never 
been  realised.  Wheti  I  wag  young  enough  I  had  not  the 
wherewitlial  to  go  there,  and  when,  later  in  life,  I  was 
invited  again  and  again  by  my  Indian  friends  to  go  there, 
I  was  too  old  and  too  much  tied  down  by  duties  from 
which  there  was  no  escape.  Besides,  unless  I  could  have 
stayed  in  India  at  least  two  or  three  years,  could  have 
learned  to  speak  the  languages,  and  come  to  know  the 
few  native  scholars  still  left,  it  was  nothing  to  me.  My 
India  was  not  on  the  surface,  but  lay  many  centuries 
behind  it. 

But  if  Mr.  Max  Mu'.Ier  has  never  set  foot  in  India  he 
is  there  in  the   spirit  to   an   extent  that  sometimes  has 


embarrassing  consequences.  A  recent  mail  brought  him 
a  series  of  questions,  signed  by  a  number  of  Indian 
gentlemen,  with  a  request  for  an  "  early  answer."  The 
questions  indicate  the  problems  on  which  the  modern 
Indian  mind  is  brooding.  j^^Here  are  two  of  them : 

What  is  your  opinion  regarding  Goi  aad  the  soul  ?  Is 
the  latter  a  reflection  of  the  former,  or  is  the  one  quite 
separate  from  the  other  ? 

Is  the  universe  eternal  and  self-abiding,  or  has  it  been 
created  by  some  one  ? 

The  querists,  if  you  please,  were  cloth  merchants.  "They 
probably,"  adds  Mr.  Max  MiiUer,  "expect  my  answer  by 
return  of  post."  And  no  doubt,  by  now,  the  anxious  cloth 
merchants  have  received  some  kind  of  reply.  For  years  of 
poring  over  Sanskrit  texts  have  not  dulled  the  Professor's 
kindliness  nor  deadened  ^his  enthusiasm ;  neither  have 
they  withered  his  German'sentiment  for  romance. 

Does  not  such  a  passage^as  this  rouse  in  one  the  desire 
to  read  on,  and  learn  more  about  the  Eig-veda  hymns  ? 

Seeing  that  the  Veda  was  certainly  more  ancient  than 
anything  we  possessed  of  Aryan  literature  elsenrhere, 
people  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  bring  us 
near  to  the  very  beginning  of  all  things,  and  that  we 
should  find  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  the  "  very  songs 
of  the  morning  stars  and  the  shouts  of  the  sons  of  God." 

Or  this : 

In  India  we  stiU  see,  as  it  were,  the  last  traces  of  the 
primordial  surprise  at  the  world.  Their  earliest  thinkers 
seem  still  to  feel  strange  in  it,  while  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  thoroughly  at  home  in  their  little  world.  .  .  .  The 
Indians,  at  least  their  leading  thinkers,  never  cared  so  in- 
tensely for  the  span  of  life  on  earth  as  the  Greeks  did.  .  .  . 
Even,  while  passing  through  the  world  their  eyes  were  for 
ever  fixed  on  the  Beyond.  .  .  .  Their  hearts  would  never 
forget  the  life  that  lay  behind  them,  and  their  minds  were 
for  ever  set  on  the  life  that  was  to  come. 

That  wistfulness,  sad  and  glad  at  once,  dominates  the 
lives  of  many  Westerners  also.  Apropos,  Mr.  Max  MiiUer 
prints  this  touching  passage,  as  a  hint  to  his  correspondents 
who  clamour  for  quick  replies  : 

Life  has  its  limits,  every  day  has  its  limits,  and  one  hour 
out  of  the  twenty-four  might  well  be  left  to  an  old  man 
for  dreaming,  for  looking  back  on  the  years  and  friends 
that  are  gone,  and  forward  to  that  life  to  which  our  stay 
on  earth  forms,  as  he  thinks,  but  a  short  prelude. 

To  Sanskrit  scholars,  to  Orientalists,  to  students  of  com- 
parative religion,  the  subject  of  these  volumes  is,  of  course, 
familiar.  Their  interest  in  them  is  the  academic,  or  shall 
we  say  the  sporting,  interest  of  fellow- workers  in  the 
same  field  who,  having  already  mastered  the  lie  of  the 
land,  proceed  to  attack  one  another  over  the  age  of 
the  gates,  the  construction  of  the  roads,  the  writing  on  the 
milestones,  and  the  period  of  the  strata.  But  the  world  at 
large  is  not  eager  for  specialist  criticism.  It  is  the 
atmosphere,  the  spirit  of  a  book,  that  it  demands,  an 
answer  to  the  questions  :  "  Have  I  anything  to  learn  from 
this  book  ?  Is  there  that  in  it  to  stimulate  my  imagina- 
tion and  to  feed  my  mind  ?  " 

Here  in  the  West  we  give  of  our  best  to  material  things. 
Our  call  has  ever  been  to  the  factory,  the  market-place, 
the  field  of  battle.  In  India  the  spectacle  sweeps  before 
us  of,  practically,  a  whole  nation  dominated  by  one 
interest — interest  in  the  great  problems  of  humanity  here 
on  earth. 

Its  kings  surrounded  themselves  with  a  court  of  sages 
rather  than  of  warriors,  aud  the  people  at  large  developed 
and  strengthened  their  old  taste  for  religious  and  philo- 
sophical problems  that  has  endured  for  centuries,  and  is 
not  extinct  even  at  the  present  time. 

Climatic  conditions  and  the  simple  morning  civilisation 
of  ancient  India  encouraged   in  that  gentle  people   tliis 
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habit  of  reflection  and  wonder  at  the  miracle  of  the 
seasons.  The  strug;jle  for  life  had  not  begun ;  conquest 
did  not  invite  them;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  life  of 
g^reat  cities:  the  means  of  communication  between  one 
settlement  and  anotlier  were  so  slight  as  to  make 
journeys  prohibitive ;  like  the  free  animals,  their  tastes  were 
few ;  devices  for  killing  time  had  not  occurred  to  them  ; 
the  act  of  writing  was  unknown  ;  such  literature  as  they 
had  was  mnemonic — "  what  was  there  to  do  for  those  who, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun,  had 
taken  their  abode  in  the  shade  of  groves  or  in  the  caves  of 
mountainous  valleys,  except  to  meditate  on  the  world  in 
which  they  found  themselves  placed,  they  did  not  know 
how  or  why?  " 

Truth  is  neither  young  nor  old.  It  is  eternal.  It 
existed ;  it  exists ;  it  will  exist.  This  the  Hindu  philo- 
sophers have  never  doubted;  any  more  than  they  have 
ever  doubted  that  the  soul  is  immortal.  To  them  the 
truth  lies  hidden  in  their  Bible — the  Yeda.  It  is  there, 
"  self-luminous,  like  the  sun."  The  Veda  is  ;  it  needs  no 
proof,  but  it  needs  explanation;  and  here,  as  elsewhere, 
each  commentator  must  offer  a  new  interpretation. 
Hence  the  mazes  of  Indian  philosophy  through  which 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  and  other  redoubtable  Sanskrit  scholars 
have  threaded  their  way.  Needless  to  say,  they  do  not 
always  agree  ;  indeed,  during  the  last  decade  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  has  been  played  with  Sanskrit 
reputations.  Learning  and  loving-kindness  are  not  inter- 
changeable terms. 

The  Vedas,  as  we  possess  them,  are  four  systematically 
arranged  collections  of  hymns  and  verses,  probably  4,000 
years  old  ;  and  the  Veda  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  ttese 
four  ^'edas  taken  together.  It  is  the  oldest  book  in  the 
world ;  yet  till  recent  times  it  had  never  been  published. 
The  Veda,  the  Brahmans  declared,  was  the  primordial  divine 
revelation;  that  it  was  not  the  composition  of  human 
authors,  but  the  work  of  Brahman,  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
who  had  revealed  it  to  seers.  A  long  period  of  time  went 
to  its  production  ;  and  for  hundreds  of  years,  if  not 
thousands,  it  was  never  reduced  to  writing.  The  ancient 
literature  of  India  was  entirely  mnemonic.  Boys  had  to 
spend  years  and  years  of  their  youth  learning  by  heart 
line  after  line  of  certain  books,  and  nothing  else.  Every 
word,  every  letter,  every  accent  of  the  Veda  had  been 
settled  by  authority  as  far  back  as  about  the  fifth  century 
B.C. ;  and  when,  some  hundreds  of  years  later,  it  began 
to  be  written  down,  the  MSS.  were  so  few  and  so  precious 
that  none  but  a  handful  of  native  scholars  had  ever  seen 
them. 

Imagine,  then,  the  sensation  in  India  when  Mr.  Max 
MiiUer's  edition  of  the  Eig-veda  (the  first  and  most 
important  of  the  four  collections  that  form  the  Veda)  was 
suddenly  offered  for  sale  in  the  bookshops  of  India.  Their 
Bible — their  venerable  Bible — that  had  never  been  pub- 
lished during  the  four  thousand  years  of  its  existence,  to 
be  translated  and  sold  publicly  by  a  Wiekkha. — a  barbarian ! 
But  the  Brahmans  soon  acknowledged  the  g^eat  achiev- 
ment,  and  later,  when  a  second  edition  became  necessary, 
it  was  the  Mahunijah  of  ^'izianagram.  who  offered  to 
become  responsible  for  the  printing  bill  6f  £4,000. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  here  and  now  to  touch  even 
the  fringe  of  the  profound  and  tortuous  speculations  that 
have  resulted  in  tUo  Six  Systems.  They  share  many  things 
in  common. 

They  all  promise  to  teach  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Godhead  or  to  a  Supreme  Being.  They 
all  imdertake  to  supply  the  means  of  knowing  the  nature 
of  that  Supreme  Beiug,  and  through  that  knowledge  to 
pave  the  way  to  humiin  happiness.  They  all  share  the 
conviction  that  there  is  sutt'eriug  in  the  world  which  is 
something  irregular,  has  uo  right  to  exist,  and  should 
therefore  be  removed. 

Of  the  Six  Systems,  the  first,  caHed  the  "N'ediiuta,  is 
"clearly  the  native  philosophy  of   India."    Once  a  sage 


gave  this  pithy  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Vedanta  system : 

In  one  half  verse  I  shall  tell  you  what  hag  been  taught 

in  thousands  of  volumes :  Brahmin  is  true,  the  wor.d  is 

false,  the  soul  is  Brahman  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  something  to  have  so  clear  a  statement.  So 
recondite  and  multifarious  are  the  mental  turns  and  twirls 
of  those  ancient  philosophers,  so  voluminous  are  the 
emendations  and  annotations  encrusted  on  the  original 
truth  by  generations  of  second-class  minds,  that  after 
turning  the  pages  of  this  closely  packed  volume  it  is 
refreshing  to  hear  even  of  that  ancient  reservoir  of  thought 
to  which  Mr.  Max  Miiller  refers  more  than  once — "  the 
secret  springs  of  the  wisdom  of  Kapila  or  Buddha  Siikya 
Muni." 

The  longer  I  have  studied  the  various  systems  the  more 
have  I  become  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  view  that 
there  is  behind  the  variety  of  the  Six  Systems  a  common 
fund  of  what  may  be  called  national  or  popular  philosophy, 
a  large  Manasa  lake  of  philosophical  thousrht  and  language, 
far  away  in  the  distant  North,  and  in  the  distant  Past, 
from  which  each  thinker  was  allowed  to  draw  for  his  own 
purposes. 

If  the  present  writer  were  asked  to  formulate  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  explanation  of  the  riddle  of  life  that 
these  ancient  Hindu  seers  evolved,  he  would  adventure 
on  something  of  this  kind  : 

The  world,  as  we  know  it,  is  Phenomenal. 

Brahman,  God,  from  whom  we  come,  alone  is  Heal. 

The  aim  of  our  lives  should  be  to  blot  out  the  Pheno- 
menal, to  recover  the  Eeal,  to  return  to  God,  to  regain 
God- consciousness.  This  can  only  be  done  by  destroying 
that  universal  Nescience  which  causes  suffering  and  makes 
us  mistake  the  Phenomenal  for  the  Beal. 

The  soul  never  dies. 

By  the  law  of  Karman  every  thought  thought,  every 
deed  done,  good  or  evil,  continues  through  the  ages,  and 
bears  fruit. 

The  reason  of  suffering  is  Nescience,  non-discrimination, 
false  knowledge — the  effect,  by  the  law  of  Karman,  of 
thoughts  thought,  or  deeds  done,  if  not  in  this,  then  in, 
former  lives. 

Must  the  effect  of  these  thoughts  and  deeds  go  on  for 
ever  ?  Cannot  the  cycle  of  lives  aad  deaths  be  stopped  ? 
Cannot  freedom  ever  be  attained  ?  Yes !  By  Knowledge. 
By  Knowledge  of  the  Self  within.  By  reconcihng  that  self 
with  the  Divine. 

Karman  will  cease  to  work  only  when  Freedom  has 
been  gained.  Then  all  will  be  well.  Struggles  will  be  over. 
The  individual's  humanity  will  be  taken  back  into  the  God- 
head, 

not  to  put  on  a  new  nature,  but  to  recover  his  old  and 
true  nature — in  fact,  to  become  what,  in  spite  of  the 
dreams  and  fancies  of  life,  he  has  always  been. 

It  is  surely  astounding  [adds  Mr.  Max  Miiller]  that  such 
a  system  as  the  Vedanta  should  have  been  slowly  elaborated 
by  the  indefatigable  and  intrepid  thinkers  of  India 
thousands  of  years  ago,  a  system  that  even  now  makes  us 
giddy,  as  in  mounting  the  last  steps  of  the  swaying  spire 
of  an  ancient  Gothic  cathedral.  None  of  our  philosophers, 
not  excepting  Heraclitiu,  Plato,  Kant,  or  Hegel,  has  ven- 
tured to  erect  such  a  spire,  never  frightened  by  storms  or 
lightnings.  Stone  follows  on  stone  in  regular  succession 
after  once  the  first  step  has  been  made,  after  once  it  has 
been  clearly  seen  that  in  the  beginning  there  can  have 
been  but  One,  as  there  will  be  but  Oue  in  the  end. 

"  A  system  that  makes  us  giddy."  There,  in  sis  words,  is 
expressed  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  man  or  woman 
who,  from  curiosity,  or  from  the  heart's  cry  for  truth, 
attempts  to  understand  the  edifice  of  Indian  philosophy. 
To  lift  the  curtain,  to  push  open  the  door — that  has  ever 
been  the  longing  of  the  nations  through  all  the  centuries. 
One  can  but  be  thrilled  with  pity  for  the  human  agony 
that  has  gone  to  this  great  quest,  that  still  continues  un- 
remittingly, and  still  finds  us  crying  from  the  housetops 
to  the  stars.      The  Hindu  philosophers   taught  that  the 
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Phenomenal  world  is  a  disability  that  must  be  overcome 
if  we  -would  find  the  Eeal.  We  in  the  "West  accept  the 
world  as  a  school  for  the  practice  of  conduct  and  the 
development  of  character,  and  try  to  lull  ourselves  by 
the  anodyne  of  work  and  good  deeds. 

Meanwhile,  one  reels  back  from  the  giddy  heights  of 
Hindu  philosophy  to  the  simplicity,  say,  of  the  prophet 
Micah :  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?"  Truth  is  eternal.  It  is  the  form  only  that 
changes.  To  all  creeds  the  great  truth  applies  :  "  Ask  and 
ye  shall  receive."  And  to  all,  also,  those  words  of  the 
ancient  Hindu  seer : 

When  God  has  become  really  known  all  fetters  fall. 


In  Chains  at  Omdurman. 

A    Prisoner   of  the   KhaUefa :    Twelve    Years'   Captivity  at 
Omdurman.     By  Charles  Neufeld.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

On  April  1,  1887,  Charles  Neufeld,  a  German  trader, 
left  Wadi  Haifa  with  a  caravan,  intending  to  trade  in  the 
Soudan,  and  from  that  day  until  September,  1898,  he  was 
lost  to  civilisation.  Most  of  those  years  he  spent  in  chains 
in  the  prison  at  Omdurman,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
Mahdi's  mission,  and  suffering  tortures  which  place  the 
Khaleefa  on  the  same  unenvied  pinnacle  as  that  adorned 
by  M.  Lebon,  of  the  lie  du  Diable  notoriety.     But  though 


IIR.  CHARLX3   NEITFELD  WBITINO  IN  PRISON. 

Charles  Neufeld  was  cut  off  from  the  civilised  world,  many 
reports  of  him  got  through  to  Cairo  which  gave  an  im- 
pression of  him  which  he  is  anxious  to  remove. 

This  handsome  volume  is  a  book  with  two  purposes. 
One  is  to  describe  life  at  Omdurman  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Khaleefa — this  is  the  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public;  the  other  is  to  vindicate  the  author  from  the 
accusations  hurled  anonymously  at  him — this  is  the  more 
important  in  Mr.  Neufeld's  .  eyes.  It  was  said  that  he 
betrayed  the  caravan  into  the  hands  of  the  Dervishes ;  he 
shows,  in  a  plain,  straightforward  account,  how  it  was 
betrayed  by  guides  Gabon  and  Hassan,  with  the  result 
that  Mr.  Neufeld  spent  the  best  part  of  twelve  years  in  an 
unspeakably  filthy  prison.  It  was  said  that  he  refused 
the  chances  given  him  to  escape  from  the  Soudan ;  he 
shows  how  his  attempts  were  frustrated,  and  how  close  was 
the  watch  kept  upon  him  in  and  out  of  prison.  He  was 
accused  of  marrying  a  native  wife  and  of  becoming 
a  Mahdist;  he  shows  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
refused  to  give  up  his  religion,  and  that  he  was  married 


by  the  Khaleefa's  order  to  a  native  woman  much  as  the 
nuns  were  married  by  the  same  tyrant  to  Greek  merchants. 
Mr.  Neufeld's  stOry  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and  his  vindi- 
cation appears  to  be  complete,  but  to  the  general  public 
the  story  of  what  went  on  at  Omdurman  wUl  be  of  wider 
interest. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Neufeld  of  life  in  the  Saier, 
or  prison,  at  Omdurman,  is,  he  assures  us,  toned  down  for 
European  reading.  This  it  is  easy  to  believe,  but  even  as 
it  is  the  striking  passages  which  are  best  worth  quoting 
are  better  left  to  be  read  in  the  book  itself.  Dirt,  black- 
mail, and  the  kourbash  seem  the  principal  features  of 
prison  life,  and  the  chapter  on  "  Prison  Justice  "  is  not 
one  to  be  read  by  over- sensitive  persons.  When  Neufeld 
was  let  out  of  prison  it  was  to  help  manufacture  saltpetre 
for  the  Khaleefa's  powder  magazine,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
gave  rise  to  the  story  that  he  was  making  powder  to  shoot 
English  soldiers  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  saltpetre 
he  made  was  so  bad  that  the  powder-makers  were  unable 
to  use  it  to  any  purpose.  About  two  tons  of  the  stuff  is 
still  lying  unused  in  the  stores  at  Omdurman.  Of  a  more 
valuable  derelict  at  Omdurman — the  Khaleefa's  treasure 
— Mr.  Neufeld  remarks  that  all  good  gold  and  silver 
jewellery,  and  coins,  disappeared  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  the  Soudan.  The  Khaleefa  was  entitled  to  one- 
fifth  of  aU  loot  and  all  property,  and  he  insisted  on  having 
his  share  in  gold,  but  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
estimate  should  be  put  on  the  Khaleefa's  buried  treasure, 
some  idea  may  be  gleaned  from  an  examination  of  the 
books  of  the  treasury,  which  were  well  kept.  The  few 
miUions  he  buried  will  no  doubt  be  discovered  some  day — 
but  unofficially. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  that 
which  describes  the  battle  of  Omdurman,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  prisoner  in  the  Saier  at  Omdurman.  Vague 
hints  came  dropping  in  of  the  advance  of  the  English,  who 
crossed  the  desert  with  "  iron  devils,"  otherwise  the  rail- 
way. Then  at  last  came  the  shells  whistling  overhead, 
and  then  all  the  prisoners  in  the  yard  were  covered  with 
dust  and  stones.  A  shell  had  struck  the  top  of  the  prison 
wall,  ricochetted  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  fallen  without 
exploding  in  the  prison  of  the  women.  Neufeld  went  nearly 
mad  with  joy,  and  shouted  and  danced,  untU  the  in- 
furiated Baggara  prisoners  would  have  killed  him  had  not 
the  gaoler,  Idris  es  Saier,  locked  them  all  up,  and  left 
Neufeld,  to  whom  he  looked  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
to  the  English,  out  in  the  yard  among  the  sympathisers 
with  the  Egyptian  Government.  The  flight  of  the  shells 
overhead  had,  we  are  told,  a  most  extraordinary  effect — 
they  appeared  to  compress  the  atmosphere,  and  press  it 
down  to  the  earth ;  the  prisoners  could  actually  feel  the 
pressure  on  their  bodies,  and  with  some  it  brought  on 
nausea.  During  the  night  they  could  hear  the  pat,  pat, 
pat  of  at  first  a  few  dozen  bare  feet,  untQ  eventually  they 
could  tell  that  thousands  were  running  into  the  town.  The 
refugees  gave  a  striking  account  of  the  battle,  and  how 
the  Dervish  army  had  been  mown  down  by  the  English 
and  Egjrptian  troops ;  and  then  at  last  Idris  came,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  life,  to  say  that  a  big,  tall  man,  who,  he 
was  told,  was  the  dreaded  Sirdar,  had  asked  for  Neufeld. 
The  last  order  that  he  was  to  receive  and  obey  in  the  Saier 
was,  "  Neufeld,  out  you  go."  "  It  was  the  Sirdar's  order, 
and  half  carried  by  the  friendly  and  strong  arms  suppor- 
ing  me,  I  obeyed." 

Mr.  Neufeld  has  his  opinion  to  give  on  the  Sirdar's 
tactics,  and  he  expresses  himself  strongly  that  Lord  Kitchener 
made  one  grave  error — he  gave  quarter.  He  extended  to 
a  horde  of  murderers  the  advantages  of  civilised  warfare, 
"  and  the  clemency  he  felt  called  upon  to  extend  to  them 
will  cost  England  the  loss  of  many  a  gallant  life  yet." 
The  Sirdar  prevented  his  black  troops  from  exercising  the 
lex  talionis  on  the  men  who  had  murdered,  mutilated,  and 
outraged  their  families  in  the  past,  and,  in  so  doing,  Mr. 
Neufeld  holds  that  he  committed  an  injustice  to  the  men 
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who  had  worked  so  long  and  so  hard  to  see  the  Day  of 
Retaliation.  These  words  have  an  added  strength  from 
the  fact  that  at  the  moment  of  their  publication  comes  the 
news  that  the  Khaleefa  is  collecting  another  large  army  in 
the  southern  Soudan,  and  that  a  new  expedition  will  have 
to  be  sent  against  him. 

The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  death  of  General  Gordon, 
and  Mr.  Neufeld  claims  that  the  version  he  gives  from  the 
accounts  of  eye-witnesses  is  the  only  true  one.  Gordon 
was  not  stabbed  in  the  back  and  dragged  down  the  stairs 
of  his  palace  at  Khartoum.  He  died  fighting,  having 
killed  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  his  assailants  with  his  sword, 
while  his  left  hand  was  blackened  with  unburned  powder 
of  his  at  least  thrice-emptied  revolver.  He  fought  his 
way  down  the  steps  with  a  spear  and  pistol-shot  in  his 
right  breast,  and,  as  he  breathed  his  last,  "  he  turned  to 
strike  his  last  assailant,  half  raised  his  sword  to  strike,  and 
fell  dead  with  his  face  to  heaven."  So  say  the  natives 
who  were  present  at  the  last;  and  as  to  the  esteem  in  which 
Gardon  was  hel4  even  by  the  Mahdists,  Mr.  Neufeld  declares 
that  he  neve*r,J)i(Bard  a  single  word  against  Gordon  during 
the  twelve  ye%ys  he  spent  in  the  Soudan,  nor  did  he  hear 
one  until  he  .^me  among  the  General's  own  flesh  and 
blood.  <,    '  .; 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Neufeld  was  badly  treated  in 
the  stories  which,  on  the  evidence  of  spies,  were  believed 
against  him.  JSis  obstinacy  led  to  his  being  treated  by 
the  Khaleefa  worse  than  any  other  of  the  captives,  where- 
as, had  he  allowed  hin^self  to  be  "educated,"  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  trusted  councillors  of  the  tyrant.  But  his 
book  is  more  than  a  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  captivity  ; 
it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Soudan,  and  of  the  dark  days  when  Khartoum  was  cut  off 
from  the  civilised  world  by  the  savagery  of  the  Dervishes. 


Healing  Words. 

Faith-Healing  and  "  Christian  Science."     By  Alice  Feilding. 
(Duckworth.) 

It  was  in  1896  that  Sir  Douglas  Galton  congratulated  an 
audience  of  some  three  hundred  people  because,  "in  the 
heart  of  this  great  and  sin-burdened  London,"  a  fitting 
temple  had  been  found  for  "the  Christ- Truth  that  was 
come  to  fulfil  the  whole  law."  The  old  Jewish  synagogue 
in  Bryanston-street  was  the  fane  alluded  to,  and  from  that 
focus  the  gospel  of  Mrs.  Eddy  has  been  spread  abroad. 
Mrs.  Feeding,  in  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  make  a  serious  examination  of  the  claims 
made  by  the  apostles  of  the  new  light,  and  to  assay  the 
evidences  on  which  they  are  based. 

Her  book  is  therefore,  to  describe  it  very  generally, 
concerned  with  two  principal  matters  :  first,  with  the 
parallels  which  history  offers  to  the  remarkable  results 
which  are  alleged  to  follow  upon  the  treatment  of  these 
mystics  —  the  contrasts  and  the  points  of  similarity ; 
secondly,  with  an  examination  of  the  written  word,  with 
a  view  to  the  uncovering  of  any  sound  coherent  principle 
which  may  be  obscured  by  its  unfamiliar  phraseology. 

Of  the  many  historical  cases  of  well-authenticated  cures 
wrought  by  means  that,  to  empirical  science,  appear 
certainly  inefficient,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  is  the 
grace  believed  by  many  generations  to  reside  in  royal 
hands  laid  upon  the  scrofulous.  Evelyn  thus  graphically 
describes  the  operation  as  it  might  be  witnessed  in  his 
own  day : 

His  Mijejtie  sitting  under  his  state  in  the  Banquetting 
House,  the  Chirurgeons  cause  the  sick  to  be  brought  or 
led  up  to  the  Throne,  where  they  kneeling,  the  King 
strokes  their  faces  or  cheeks  with  both  his  hands  at  once, 
at  which  instant  a  Chaplaine  in  hig  formalities  sayd  : 
"He  pat  his  hands  on  them  and  healed  them."  This  is 
sayd  to  everyone  in  particular.  When  they  have  all  been 
touched  they  ome  up  againe  in  the  same  order  ;  and  the 


other  Chaplaine  kneeling,  and  having  angel-gold  strung 
on  white  ribbon  on  his  arme,  delivers  them  one  by  one  to 
his  Majestie,  who  puts  them  about  the  necks  of  the 
touched  as  they  passe,  whilst  the  first  Chaplaine  repeats : 
"  That  is  the  true  light  who  came  into  theworld."  .  .  . 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Waldenses  and  Moravians  made 
the  immediate  cure  of  disease  in  answer  to  prayer  an 
article  of  faith  ;  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  wrought  many  cures,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  his  own  Journal ;  the  Jumpers,  the  Shakers,  the 
Jerkers,  the  Mormons,  and  even  the  sober  Methodists,  in 
the  days  of  their  first  fervour,  could  allege  such  Divine 
interpositions.  The  Pietist  movement  in  Germany,  by  the 
abundance  of  its  prodigies,  carried  even  the  Faculty  off  its 
feet.  Outwardly  the  methods  employed  varied ;  in  most 
cases  some  kind  of  prayer  or  exorcism  was  used.  Valentine 
Greatrakes,  called  the  Stroker,  an  old  Cromwellian  soldier, 
had  it  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  could  touch  efficaciously 
for  the  Evil.  He  set  aside  three  days  a  week  for  the 
exercise  of  his  faculty.  His  simple  method  was  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  the  part  affected  and  to  pray  :  "  God  Almighty 
heal  thee,  for  His  mercy's  sake."  He  had  a  vast  success, 
as  bishops  testified.  Mesmer  used  wands  and  darkness 
and  frankincense  and  magnetised  trees.  If  you  have 
a  sufficiently  impressive  manner,  you  may  easily  cure 
a  child's  warts  by  solemnly  disposing  a  leaf  beneath  a 
stone  and  assuring  him  that  within  a  week  the  leaf  and 
the  warts  will  have  vanished  away.  Such  cures,  indeed, 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  are  the  best  established  of  all.  You 
may  go  further  afield  and  find  the  like  phenomena  among 
peoples  who  have  even  less  in  common  than  Mesmer  and 
George  Fox. 

But  one  thing,  Mrs.  Feilding  makes  it  clear,  is  common 
to  all  these  manifestations :  they  follow  upon  some  kind  of 
rite,  or  occur  amid  circumstances  fitted  to  produce  in  the 
mind  of  the  patient  a  strong  confidence,  and  to  wind  him 
up  to  a  rigid  attitude  of  expectation.  How  it  happens 
that  such  conditions  of  mind  affect  nerves  and  muscles  to 
the  point  of  healing  long-established  functional  disorders, 
to  say  nothing  of  organic  mischief,  it  will  be  the  business 
of  the  dissecting-room  and  the  laboratory  to  find  out,  if 
they  can ;  it  will  provide  them  with  subjects  of  speculation 
for  generations  enough.  We  cannot  follow  Mrs.  FeUding 
into  her  disquisition  on  Mental  Therapeutics,  with  all  the 
knotted  horrors  of  efferent,  afferent,  sensori-motor,  affero- 
effero,  of  cortical  centre?  and  ideational  centres,  and 
neuro-physiological  interworkings.  And  we  must  leave 
on  one  side,  too,  the  controversies  of  the  Salpetriere 
school,  with  Charcot  at  its  head,  and  the  school  founded 
by  Liebeault  at  Nancy  for  the  particular  study  of  hypnotic 
phenomena.    It  is  time  to  get  more  closely  to  Mrs.  Eddy. 

Christian  Science,  a  Key  to  the  Scriptures,  of  which  she  is 
the  author,  appeared  in  1866,  and  is  now  in  its  155th 
edition.  The  moment  when  the  new  gospel  was  launched 
was  a  propitious  one.  The  American  public  was  ripe  for 
a  revolt  against  the  prevalent  materialism ;  the  inbred 
reverence  for  the  Bible  which,  if  it  had  temporarily  grown 
cold,  is  none  the  less  a  part  of  the  national  character  (as 
it  is  of  our  own),  was  warming  to  a  second  spring ;  and  the 
rush  and  racket  of  the  people's  incredible  activity  was 
bearing  a  copious  harvest  of  nervous  disorders.  The 
half-educated  formed  nine-tenths,  let  us  say  (and  a  very 
creditable  proportion,  as  nations  go),  of  the  general  popula- 
tion ;  reverent  of  learning,  quite  incapable  of  discriminating 
it  from  its  ape.  And  Mrs.  Eddy,  quite  as  indiscriminating 
as  any  of  them,  was  admirably  equipped,  by  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  theology,  metaphysics,  and  science,  and 
the  gfift  of  a  tenacious  and  resonant  memory,  to  give  them 
the  thing  they  longed  for.  Words  were  Mrs.  Eddy's 
baques,  her  magnetic  tree,  her  pomp  of  court,  her  royal 
priesthood — words,  words,  words.  Five  hundred  pages  of 
them  in  her  book.  To  a  reader  familiar  with  the  sober 
use  of  metaphysical  terms,  her  explanations  and  her 
definitions  are  mere  jargon — are  the  astonishing  offspring 
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of  a  riotous  imagination  playing,  in  the  light  of  half- 
grasped  notions  gathered  at  a  distance  from  Hegel  or 
Berkeley  or  Spinoza  or  St.  Thomas,  upon  high-sounding, 
mysterious  polysyllables.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
-quoting  almost  at  random.  Here  is — would  you  believe 
it  ? — a  definition  : 

Matter,  Mythology,  Mortality  [synonyms !] ;  another 
name  for  mortal  mind ;  illusion ;  intelligence,  substance 
and  life  in  non-intelligence  and  mortality ;  life  resulting 
in  death,  and  death  in  Hfe ;  sensation  in  the  sensationless ; 
mind  originating  in  matter ;  the  opposite  of  Truth ;  the 
opposite  of  Spirit ;  the  opposite  of  God  ;  that  of  which 
immortal  mind  takes  no  cognisance ;  that  which  mortal 
mind  [already  identified  with  this  mysterious  trilogy]  sees, 
feels,  tastes,  and  smells  in  behef. 

Mortal  mind  plays  a  great  part.  It  designates,  we  are 
luminously  told,  "  something  that  has  no  real  existence  "  : 
such  things  as  "passions  and  appetites,  depraved  will, 
envy,  deceit,  hatred,  revenge,  disease,  death."  One  conjec- 
tures that  somebody  once  told  Mrs.  Eddy  that  St.  Thomas, 
following  St.  Augustine,  resolved  evil  into  non-entity  ;  not, 
of  course,  in  the  sense  that  it  had  no  existence,  but  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  found,  upon  analysis,  to  be  an  absence  of 
good:  as  poverty  is  defect  of  wealth,  or  pride  defect  of 
sound  judgment  in  the  comparison  of  ourselves  with 
our  neighbour.  A  person  who  can  "  define  "  God  as  "  the 
divine  principle  "  may  be  depended  upon  to  exemplify  most 
of  the  possible  fallacies  of  deductive  logic.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  "  the  metaphysics  of  Christian  Science  prove  the  rule 
by  inversion."  "  There  is  no  pain  in  Truth  and  [_sc.  there- 
fore, for  it  is  a  proof]  there  is  no  truth  in  pain."  She 
regrets  that  Ontology  receives  less  attention  than  Physio- 
logy, and  relates  the  following  improving  anecdote : 

It  is  related  that  a  father,  anxious  to  try  such  an  experi- 
ment, plunged  his  infant  babe,  only  a  few  hours  old,  into 
water  for  several  minutes,  and  repeated  this  operation 
daily,  until  the  child  could  remain  imder  water  twenty 
minutes,  moving  and  playing  without  harm,  like  a  fish. 
Parents  should  remember  this,  and  so  learn  how  to  develop 
their  children  properly  on  dry  land. 

But  why  on  dry  land  ?  And  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  mysterious,  does  Mrs.  Eddy  suppose  Ontology  to  mean  ? 
The  author  of  the  Sey  to  the  Scriptures  has  been  hailed 
as  a  teacher  "  second  only  to  One."  It  was  proper,  there- 
fore, that  she  should  give  to  her  disciples  a  form  of  prayer 
and  a  confession  of  faith.    This  is  it : 

Our  Father  and  Mother  God,  all-harmonious.  Adorable 
One. 

Th}'  kingdom  is  come, 

Good  is  ever-present  and  omnipotent. 

Enable  us  to  know — as  in  Heaven,  so  in  earth — 
God  is  all  in  all. 

Give  ua  g^ace  for  to-day ;  feed  Thou  the  famished 
affections  ; 

And  Divine  Love  is  reflected  in  love ; 

And  leaveth  us  not  in  temptation,  but  deUvereth  us  from 
all  evil — sin,  disease,  and  death. 

For  God  is  omnipresent  Good,  Substance,  Life,  Truth, 
Love. 

And  here  is  some  part  of  a  prayer  proper  to  a  cure  of 
■dyspepsia.     It  was  composed  by  an  apostle  of  the  cult : 

Holy  Reality  !  "We  BELIEVE  in  Thee  that  Thou  art 
EVEKYWHERE  present.  "We  really  believe  it.  .  .  . 
Forgive  us  our  sins  in  that  we  have  talked  this  day  about  our 
backaches,  that  we  have  told  our  neighbours  that  our  food 
hurts  us,  that  we  mentioned  to  a  visitor  that  there  was  a 
lump  in  our  stomach,  that  we  have  wasted  our  valuable 
time  ...  in  worrying  for  fear  that  our  stomach  would 
grow  worse.  ...  We  know.  Father  and  Mother  of  us  all, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  really  diseased  stomach 
.  .  .  that  the  mortal  mind  is  a  twist,  a  distortion,  a  false 
attitude,  the  HAEMA.TIA  [blessed  word!]  of  thought 
.  .  .  Help  us  to  stoutly  affirm,  with  our  hand  in  Your 
hand,  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  Thee,  that  we  have  no 
Dyspepsia  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  such  thing  .  .  .  that 
there  never  will  be  any  such  thing.     Amen. 


In  fine,  what  shall  we  say  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  the  swarm 
of  rivals  and  imitators  that  clusters  about  her  ?  That  they 
are  impostors,  charlatans,  greedy  quacks?  God  forbid. 
It  is  within  the  range  of  the  most  moderate  charity  to 
suppose  them  honest,  pious  persons,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
their  extravagancies,  act  in  perfect  good  faith.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  from  the  means  they  employ  excellent  results 
have  issued;  that  the  squadrons  and  legions  of  their 
high-sounding  words  have  very  effectively  produced  the 
atmosphere  that,  in  accordance  with  laws  unknown,  has 
set  free  natural  forces  by  which  the  mind  has  been  able 
to  rectify  the  misgearings  of  the  bodily  organs  and  to  heal 
their  sickness.  But  their  theories  (if  minds  so  confused 
and  undisciplined  may  rightly  be  credited  with  a  theory) 
are  as  loose,  as  incoherent,  as  troublous  to  an  inquirer  who 
seeks  clear  vision  as  dream  stuff. 

Mrs.  Eeilding  has  done  her  work  well ;  she  is  moderate, 
rational,  and  patient ;  but  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  hers  is  not  to  a  large  extent  lost  labour.  She  is 
not  likely  to  persuade  the  class  which  the  A«y  to  the 
Scriptures  is  fit  to  convince,  and  which  does,  in  fact,  in 
many  cases  profit  by  its  application ;  and  the  others,  above 
or  below  it,  need  no  persuasion. 


A  Fine  Artist.  ;' 

Twelve  Portraits.     By  William  Nicholson."    (Heinemann.) 

To  Mr.  William  Nicholson  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing 
a  new  form  of  portraiture.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
reflected  thus  :  "I  will  give  the  public  something  new, 
something  that  will  startle  them  into  interest,"  but  that 
within  himself  was  the  impulse  to  see  things  in  a  new  way 
-  -that  is,  his  own  way.  In  a  word,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously we    know  not,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  past, 


MR.   GIJLDSTONE.      BY  W.   NICHOLSON. 

ignored  the  schools,  and  looked  with  his  own  eyes.  A 
difiicult  thing  :  indeed,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  genius. 
The  result  is  the  remarkable  series  of  portraits  which  have 
been  published  separately  from  time  to  time,  and  are  now 
issued,  with  some  additions,  loose  and  mounted,  in  a  canvas 
portfolio  of  a  pleasant  green  hue.  Mr.  Nicholson's  art  is 
not  caricature,  although  at  first  glance  it  might  seem  so. 
He  just  gives  us  the  real  man  or  woman  seen  in  a  flash  of 
insight,  with  that  characteristic  note  that  distinguishes  one 
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man  from  another  and  makes  an  individual  of  him.  He 
usee  colour  sparingly,  but  always  rightly.  His  figures  are 
alive — when  they  stand  they  stand,  when  they  walk  they 
walk,  and  when  they  sit  they  art  seated.  And  he 
knows  how  to  mass  his  blacks.  He  is  no  flatterer,  this 
observer  of  the  essential ;  but  none  of  his  sitters  could 
object  to  his  presentment  of  them.  We  doubt  if  a  truer 
portrait  of  the  Queen  has  ever  been  done  than  his  simple. 


LOBD  ROBERTS.      BY  W.   NICHOLSON. 

spacious,  dignified  drawing.  His  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes  is  the 
man  himself ;  how  few  the  lines,  yet  how  they  tell.  There 
is  a  grim  integrity  about  his  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
that  fascinates  and  holds  the  attention.  Mark  the  power 
in  the  hands,  and  how  the  ink-spilled  backgroimd  helps 
the  composition.  The  two  examples  we  give  carry  the 
reduction  in  size  well,  but  the  inevitable  absence  of  colour 
takes  much  from  them.  Yet,  even  in  the  small  size, 
how  personal  is  the  Lord  Eoberts,  how  deft  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  battalion  in  the  plain  beneath,  how  fine 
the  sense  of  distance.  And  the  Mr.  Gladstone !  Is  it 
not  the  aged,  loose-limbed,  dignified  statesman  himself? 
Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  fine  artist.  He  works  in  a  simple 
mediimi,  and  therein  he  has  won  a  great  reputation. 


The   Real   "  Ghetto." 

The  Ghetto.  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts,  freely  adapted  from 
the  Dutch  of  Herman  Heijermanns,  junior.  By  Chester 
Bailey  Fernald.     (Heinemann.) 

In  the  interests  alike  of  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  his 
author,  Mr.  C.  B.  Fernald  was  well  advised  in  publishing 
his  adaptation  of  The  Ghetto.  Not  that  the  play,  even  in 
the  form  in  which  we  may  now  read  it,  is  a  play  of  the 
highest  significance  or  Talue,  but  it  is  imdeniably  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  mutilated  version  produced 
at  the  Comedy  Theatre.  Of  the  alterations  in  detail  we 
need  not  speak  here.  They  are  sufficiently  glaring  to 
strike  anyone  who  has  seen  the  play  acted.  But  there  is 
one  alteration  which  affects  the  entire  atmosphere,  the 
whole  framework,  of  the  piece  which  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out.  The  Comedy  "  Ghetto "  is  dated  1817.  The 
real  Ghetto  is  dated  "  the  present  day."  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  difference  a  change  of  this  kind  may  make 
in  a  play  of  the  naturalistic  school.  The  Ghetto  strikes  the 
modern  note,  it  is  conceived  from  the  standpoint  of  to-day, 


its  characters  use  the  modem  idiom  and  are  in  touch  with 
modem  ideas.  There  is  a  flavour  of  Herbert  Spencer  and 
the  Higher  Criticism  about  them.  Put  them  back  ninety 
years  and  they  appear  ridiculous.  Whether  this  change  of 
date  was  made  with  Mr.  Femald's  consent  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  seems  to  us  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  acted  play. 

Turning  to  the  drama  itself,  as  we  now  see  it  in  print, 
certain  merits  become  clear  which  were  obscured  in  the 
acte<l  version,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  defects 
also  become  prominent.  The  character  of  the  young  Jew 
Itafael,  which  was  unintelligible  in  the  hands  of  a  melo- 
dramatic actor  like  Mr.  Bellew,  becomes  coherent,  or,  at 
least,  credible,  when  considered  from  the  realistic  stand- 
point. Rafael  is  not  a  hero  commanding  the  undivided 
sympathy  of  the  crowd.  He  is  merely  a  rather  conceited 
young  man  of  coarse  fibre  finding  himself  in  a  situation 
he  has  neither  the  intellect  nor  the  heart  to  cope  with. 
He  is  married  to  his  father's  Christian  servant  Bosa. 
As  the  hero  of  a  melodrama  it  is  his  business  to  proclaim 
the  fact  to  his  father  and  the  world  and  go  forth  a  beggar 
to  make  his  fortune.  That  is  what  Mr.  Bellew  would 
have  liked  him  to  do.  The  real  Eafael  is  fashioned  on 
quite  other  lines.  "In  a  month  Hanakoff  would  have 
played  my  symphony,"  he  says. 

EosA :  Would  have !     "Why  not,  then  ? 

Bapael  :  Why  not  ?     It  won't  be  possible,  Bosa. 

Bosa  :  It  must  be  possible !     Why  not  ?    Why  not  ? 

Rafael:  Well,  because  the  Symphony  isn't  finished, 
and  in  the  time  when  I  thought  to  finish  it  I  shall  be 
working  with  my  hands  to  keep  us  from  starving.  .  ,  . 

Bosa  :  Bafael,  you  shall  not  tell  your  father  !  .  .  . 

And  Eafael  consents. 

This  is  not  the  hero  of  romance,  but  the  calculating 
and  not  very  intelligent  young  Jew.  Again,  the  Eafael 
who  rebukes  his  father  for  sordid  commercialism  and 
systematic  dishonesty  while  continuing  to  live  on  his 
father's  gains  and  under  his  father's  roof,  is  scarcely  the 
heroic  poseur  of  Mr.  BeUew.  In  a  word,  Eafael  is  not  a 
sympathetic  figure.  And  the  same  is  true  of  almost  every 
other  person  in  the  cast.  They  are  all  of  them  conceived 
in  the  unsympathetic  vein,  and  the  one  really  considerable 
merit  of  the  author's  which  emerges  from  an  examination 
of  his  play  is  his  courage.  His  character  drawing  is 
relentless.  He  has  selected  a  repulsive  environment  for  his 
drama — a  vulgar,  sordid  world  which,  for  aught  we  know, 
may  not  in  the  least  resemble  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
Amsterdam.  But  having  chosen  it,  he  selects  his  characters 
to  fit  it.  And  if  the  result  is  not  a  very  agreeable  play, 
it  is  undeniably  a  courageous  one. 

It  is  curious  that  a  dramatist  who  could  boldly  select 
a  repulsive  background  for  his  piece,  and  fill  it  with 
repulsive  figures,  could  yet  allow  himself  at  times  to  slip 
from  the  realistic  into  the  melodramatic  mood.  The  quieter 
scenes  of  the  play  are  all  realistic  to  the  last  degree,  and 
in  a  sombre  way  decidedly  effective.  But  in  the  more 
emotional  moments  realism  is  flung  to  the  winds,  and  the 
action  becomes  frankly  stagey.  Rafael  finds  two  young 
Jews  insulting  Eosa.  From  the  realistic  standpoint  this 
is  hardly  the  moment  for  farcical  absurdities;  but  Mr. 
Fernald  (or  Mr.  Heijermanns,  if  the  fault  be  his)  becomes 
frankly  farcical.  Eaf ael's  interview  with  Eebecca  is  equally 
imtrue  to  life.  At  times,  notably  at  the  end  of  Act  iii., 
the  author's  "sense  of  the  theatre"  seems  to  be  at  fault; 
but,  indeed,  this  is  the  weakest  act  in  the  play.  One  word 
as  to  the  translation.  Mr.  Fernald  was  probably  right  in 
keeping  the  style  down  to  the  conversational  level,  though 
even  here  in  moments  of  passion  a  less  pedestrian  manner 
might  have  been  used  with  advantage  ;  but  he  must  guard 
against  his  habit  of  slipping  into  blank  verse.  This  is 
excusable,  though  not  always  agreeable,  in  a  poetical  play 
such  as  "The  Moonlight  Blossom";  but  a  humble 
inhabitant  of  a  ghetto  would  hardly  open  a  conversation 
with 

Have  trade  and  traffic  gone  to  ted  for  Sabbath  ? 
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Gusto. 

Zittle  Novels  of  Italy.     By  Maurice  Hewlett.     (Chapman 
&Hall.     6s.) 

We  have  before  remarked  on  Mr.  Hewlett's  joy  of  living — 
his  gusto ;  and  here  again,  in  his  new  book,  it  is  his  first 
characteristic.  His  gusto  is  immense,  enough  for  himself 
and  all  his  readers :  a  gusto  that  sweeps  one  into  its 
course  like  a  March  wind,  and  carries  one  with  it.     At  the 

•  beginning  of  his  first  story,  "Madonna  of  the  Peach-Trees, " 
is  a  scene  of  laundry  g^rls  washing  clothes  by  the  Ponte 

.  Navi  at  Verona.  With  what  an  air  Mr.  Hewlett  presents 
it ;  with  what  robust  pleasure  in  the  doing  ! 

Having  spat  into  the  water  many  times,  rubbed  his 
hands,  mopped  his  head,  and  cursed  most  things  under 
heaven  and  some  in  it,  Master  Baldassare  found  himself 
watching  the  laundresses  on  the  shore.  They  were  the 
usual  shrill,  shrewd,  and  laughing  line — the  trade  seems  to 
induce  high  mirth — and  as  such  no  bait  for  the  old  merchant 
by  ordinary;  but  just  now  the  sun  and  breeze  together 
made  a  bright  patch  of  them,  set  them  at  a  provoking 
flutter.  Baldassare,  prickly  with  dust,  found  them  like 
their  own  cool  linen  hung  out  to  dance  itself  dry  in  the 
wind.  Most  of  all,  he  noticed  Vanna,  whom  he  knew 
well  enough,  because  when  she  knelt  upright  she  was 
taller  and  more  wayward  than  the  rest,  and  because  the 
wind  made  so  plain  the  pretty  figure  she  had.  She  was 
very  industrious,  but  no  less  fidl  of  talk  ;  there  seemed  so 
much  to  say .'  The  pauses  were  frequent  in  which  she 
straightened  herself  from  the  hips,  and  turned  to  thrust 
chin  and  voice  into  the  debate.  You  saw  then  the  sharp 
angle,  the  fiue  line  of  light  along  that  raised  chin,  the 
charming  turn  of  the  neck,  her  free  young  shoulders  and 
shapely  head  ;  also  you  marked  her  lively  tones  of  ci  and 
«i,  and  how  her  slaking  finger  drove  them  home.  The 
wind  would  catch  her  yellow  hair,  sometimes,  and  wind 
it  across  her  bosom  like  a  scarf ;  or  it  streamed  sideways 
like  a  long  pennon ;  or,  being  caught  by  a  gust  from 
below,  sprayed  out  like  a  cloud  of  litten  gold.  Vanna 
always  joined  in  the  laugh  at  her  mishap,  tossed  her 
tresses  back,  pinned  them  up  (both  hands  at  the  business) ; 
and  then,  with  square  shoulders  and  elbows  stiff  as  rods, 
set  to  working  the  dirt  out  of  Don  Urbano's  surphoe. 
Baldassare  brooded,  chewing  straws.  What  a  clear  colour 
that  girl  had  to  be  sure  !     What  a  lissom  rascal  it  was  ! 

Throughout  his  work  Mr.  Hewlett  is  at  this  high 
pressure,  as  though  he  wrote  at  sunrise.  Hence  a 
vinous  exhilarating  book ;  a  book  with  the  rush  and 
merriment  of  a  crisping  wave. 

Notable  is  it  also  for  vivid  pictorial  effects.  Italy  is 
the  land  of  colour,  and  little  novels  of  Italy  must  have 
colour  too.  From  beneath  any  illustrator  Mr.  Hewlett 
has  cut  away  the  ground,  so  living  are  these  written 
pictures ;  even  an  illustration  in  colour  would  have  little 
left  to  do.  Here  is  Vanna,  for  instance,  in  the  story  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  "  Madonna  of  the  Peach-Trees": 

Giovanna,  flower  in  the  face  as  she  was,  fit  to  be  nose- 
gay on  any  hearth,  posy  for  any  man's  breast,  sprang  in  a 
very  lowly  soil.  Like  a  blossoming  reed  she  shot  up  to  her 
inches  by  Adage,  and  one  forgot  the  muddy  bed  wondering 
at  the  slim  grace  of  the  shaft  with  its  crown  of  yellow 
atop.  Her  hair  waved  about  her  fike  a  flag  ;  she  should 
have  been  planted  in  a  castle;  instead,  Giovanna  the 
stately  calm,  with  her  billowing  line,  staid  lips,  and  candid 
grey  eyes,  was  to  be  seen  on  her  knees  by  the  green  water 
most  days  of  the  week.  Bare-armed,  splashed  to  the  neck, 
bare-headed,  out-at  heels,  she  rinsed  and  pommelled, 
wrung  and  dipped  again,  laughed,  chattered,  flung  her 
hair  to  the  wind,  her  sweat  to  the  water,  in  line  with  a 
dozen  other  women  below  the  Ponte  NavL 

And  in  landscape  the  same  colouring  hand  is  at  work. 
Amilcare  and  Molly's  journey  to  Rome,  in  "  The  Duchess 
of  Nona,    gives  the  example  : 


They  made  Rome  p  day  or  two  after  .  .  .  ;  trailed 
across  the  bleached  marches  (with  the  Sabine  Hills  like  a 
blue  hem  beyond) ;  caught  the  sun  at  Cercetri,  and 
entered  the  dusty  town  by  the  Porta  Cavallegieri  on  one 
of  those  beaten  white  noons  when  the  shadows  look  to  be 
cut  oit  of  ebony,  and  the  wicked  old  walls  forbidden  to 
keep  still.  The  very  dust  seems  alive,  quivering  and  rest- 
less under  heel.  St.  Peter's  Church,  smothered  in  rush 
mats,  wa?  a-building,  the  marble  blocks  had  the  vivid 
force  of  lightning ;  two  or  three  heretic  friars  were  being 
haled  by  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo  to  a  burning  in  the 
Vatican. 

But  gusto  and  colour  are,  after  all,  only  among  the 
minor  achievements  of  a  novelist.  We  are  glad  to  have 
them,  but  other  qualities  must  come  first.  Knowledge  of 
men  and  a  power  of  convincement  are  in  the  van.  Mr. 
Hewlett,  in  this  book,  is  to  seek  in  both.  His  stories  move 
royally  in  that  gay  and  forceful  way  of  his,  charming, 
amusing,  stimulating ;  and  there'.'*  an  end.  They  do  not 
persuade,  they  do  not  satisfy.  They  remain  just  enter- 
tainment, when  we  are  hoping  that  the  line  will  be  over- 
passed and  a  new  scene  in  the  human  drama  displayed. 
We  read  them,  delight  in  them,  put  them  down — tales, 
tales !  More,  the  suspicion  creeps  upon  us  that  a 
whole  book  of  such  work  is  beneath  Mr.  Hewlett's 
genius:  one  story,  "The  Judgment  of  Borso"  say,  just  to 
show  that  in  this  department  of  narration  he  is  expert, 
were  sufficient ;  after  that  he  might  bend  his  mind  to  some- 
thing really  worthy.  For  these  little  novels  are  superfi- 
cial at  best,  not  all  their  author's  array  of  resolute  words, 
not  all  his  gusto,  not  all  his  warm  colouring,  has  altered  that. 
Giovanna,  Madonna  of  the  peach-trees,  pursued  from 
Verona  by  a  hooting  rabble,  and  returning  mysteriously  at 
night  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  kindle 
in  the  town  a  blaze  of  pious  fervour ;  Ippolita,  beauty  of 
Padua,  so  beset  by  lovers  and  their  absurd  ceremonies  that 
she  flies  to  the  hills  with  the  goatherds,  and  mates  with 
the  laziest  of  them  ;  Molly  Lovell,  daughter  of  an  English 
wharfinger,  in  those  kissing  times  which  so  enraptured 
Erasmus,  forced  by  an  overweening  husband  to  offer  poison 
to  Csesar  Borgia  and  dying  of  her  humanity ;  Monna 
iSelvaggia,  beloved  of  Messer  Cino  da  Pistoja,  poet  and 
friend  of  Dante,  but  loved  only  as  a  poetical  idea,  not  as 
a  reality ;  and  lastly  Bellaroba,  slim  Venetian  and  child  of 
nature,  wed  most  irregularly  to  the  impudent  Angioletto, 
and  winning  the  favour  of  the  wise  Duke  Borso — none  of 
these  wayward  children  (for  they  are  little  else)  do  more 
than  please  us.  Neither  they  nor  their  lovers  ever  con- 
vince, ever  touch  us.  Mr.  Hewlett  has  yet  to  learn  the  art 
of  so  stating  a  thing  that  question  seems  impossible.  At 
present  he  merely  relates,  he  does  not  prove.  Indeed,  in 
all  these  narratives  of  real  persons  there  is  less  persuasive- 
ness and  illusion  of  reality  than  in  their  author's  con- 
fessedly improbable  play  of  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd, 
which  still  represents  his  high- water  mark. 

But  pleasing  these  bubbling  stories  remain,  to  a  degree 
seldom  if  ever  attained  by  any  other  living  writer :  even 
the  one  or  two  that  end  tragically,  since,  in  the  absence  ot 
the  proof  of  which  we  have  spoken,  their  gloomy  issue 
hardly    touches    us.      The    impression,    as    a    whole,    is 
pleasure  unalloyed.     Both  in  variety,  in  charm,  and   ii. 
fun  "The  Judgment  of  Borso"   comes   first — a  dainty, 
audacious  piece  of  comedy  in  Mr,  Hewlett's  own  vein.     I 
Angioletto  and  his  Bellaroba  remind  the  reader  over  mucl 
of  Prosper  le  Gai  and  Isoult  la  Desirous — well,  it  is  no  ver; 
serious  matter.     In  adhering  to  a  favourite  type  of  puppe 
Mr.  Hewlett  indulges  himself  in  good  company. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Hewlett  is  in  no  need  to  strive  fo 
tenderer  humour  or  gayer  fancy,  for  increase  of  gust 
<  r  the  pictorial  gift.  These  are  his  in  brave  profusioi 
But  if  he  is  to  do  the  work  which  we  hope  to  si 
from  his  hand,  ho  must  toil  hard  and  continually  f. 
a  deeper  vision  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  pow 
of  convincement  without  which  the  prettiest  story  in  t 
world  is  only  pretty. 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

[^Thet*  noU$  on  tht  wMk'i  lotion  art  not  necettarily  final. 
lUvuw  of  a  leUetion  will  follow.] 

A  Saiwe's  Brii>e.  By  Guy  Boothby. 

The  latest  product  of  Mr.  Boothby'8  incredible  phono- 
graph. By  way  of  frontispiece,  a  sturdy  Englishman 
throttles  an  Asiatic  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  pre- 
vents him  from  using  a  gigantic  knife.  In  the  end  the 
sailor's  bride  remarks  :  "  Was  it  not  at  sea,  and  under  the 
most  terrible  circumstances,  that  my  husband  and  I  learnt 
to  love  each  other?  "    Of  course  it  was.  (F.  V.  White.  5s.) 

Terence.  By  B.  M.  Ceoker. 

An  Irish  novel  by  a  favourite  Irish  novelist,  dedicated 
to  the  Irish  Tourist  Development.  An  old  soldier,  Patrick 
Ryan,  talks  sagely  in  a  rich  brogue.  "  I  was  recom- 
mended for  the  Cross,"  he  says;  "but  I'm  drawing  six- 
pence a  day  instead,  and  may  be  it's  better.  Sure  there's 
not  wan  hereabuts  that  knows  a  V.C.  when  they  sees  it, 
and  I  feels  in  me  bones  as  I  surely  earned  it."  (Chatto 
&  Windus.  6s.) 
The  Strange  Adventures  of 

IsR.\EL  PESim.A,y.  By  Silas  K,  Hockino. 

Cornish  Methodism.  The  hero  is  converted  on  page  25 
and  immediately  begins  preaching,  from  which  point  we 
have  his  recollections  of  evangelical  work  in  Cornwall  in 
the  time  of  Wesley,  with  whom  the  hero  works.  Smug- 
gling and  witchcraft  and  adventure  and  love  enter  into  the 
story,  which  is  laid  at  St.  Ives  and  Redruth.  (Warne  & 
Co.     ;3s.  6d.) 

The  Parson  and  the  Fool.  By  W.  Woollam. 

The  author  in  his  preface  quotes  the  Standard  as  saying 
of  him  that  he  is  "certainly  a  writer  with  that  real 
interest  in  the  problems  of  human  character  and  develop- 
ment which  is  the  first  of  the  novelist's  qualifications." 
The  story  is  a  serious  study  of  an  unselfish  man,  never 
quite  able,  owing  to  external  conditions,  to  express  him- 
self, to  develop  on  his  own  lines.     (Downey.) 

The  Rival  Chiefs.  By  S.  M.  Lyne. 

A  romance  of  the  Hebrides,  opening  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century  on  an  island  occupied  by  two  branches  of 
the  Clan  Maclean  who  did  not  mix  and  rarely  crossed 
the  stream  that  separated  their  domains.  Love  and 
legendry,  shipwreck  and  a  gathering  of  the  clans,  throw 
varying  colours  on  the  story.  (Aberdeen  :  Moran  &  Co. 
38.  6d.) 


Her  Part. 


By  a.  N.  Mount  Rose. 


A  pleasant  story  of  village  life  considered  as  an  epitome 
of  town  life.  'This  is  how  the  Oaks  Mansion,  newly 
occupied  by  the  heroine,  is  rated  by  the  village  fathers: 
"  *  Whoy,  the  Hoaks  'as  alius  bin  put  in  much  too  low. 
Net  for  gross  you  know.  £'20,  whoy,  she  be  a  payin' 
more'n  forty,  as  I  'ear.  Well,  neow,  if  you  puts  it  down 
at  £50,  I  says  'as  'ow  that  will  take  about  a  fardin'  in  the 
pound  off  your  cottages  an'  moine,  down  i'  Row.'  .  .  . 
'  Well  worth  troyin',  James — well  worth  troyin',  that  is,' 
and  straight  down  went  a  note."     (Burleigh.     6s.) 

Baby  Wilkinson's  V.C,        By  Lieut.-Col.  N.  NewNHAM- 

AND  OTHER  StORIES.  DaVIS. 

Eighteen  humorous  adventure  stories  of  Indian  life. 
One  tells  how  General  Bundobast,  in  "  A  Regimental 
Scandal,"  sighs  for  the  days  when  "  soldiers  were  soldiers." 
"  '  We  were  as  nice  a  lot  of  boys  ...  as  the  service  has 
ever  seen.  There  was  Jacky  Carr  .  .  .  and  Bobby  Fat- 
head, who  died  of  drink  at  Lucknow  ;  and  Jumpy  Jameson, 
who  took  to  tub-thumping,  and  died  a  dean  or  a  devil- 
dodger  of  some  kind  or  another  ;  and  little  Billy  Cadogan, 
the  most  awful  little  demon  on  a  horse  that  ever  was,  and, 
next  to  Jameson,  the  most  awful  devil  with  the  women 


that  was  ever  created ;  and  there  was  myself ' — and  the  old 
general  drew  himself  up  and  winked  at  Admiral  Furbelow, 
who,  in  return,  told  him  that  he  was  the  hottest  young 
fellow  that  the  Ahnighty  ever  put  breath  into."  (Downey 
&  Co.     6s.) 


An  Englishman. 


By  Mary  L.  Pendered. 


A  long  and  very  full  narrative  of  life  in  provincial 
England — in  Mercia,  as  the  author  designates  it.  The 
"Englishman"  is  of  yeoman  stock,  a  good  fellow  to  the 
core,  but  with  an  escutcheon  on  which  trade  has  set  her 
alleged  smudge.  None  the  less,  Maia  Lovel,  true  aristo- 
crat, marries  him  and  is  happy.  A  pretty,  leisiirely, 
wholesome  book.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

A  Fair  Imperi.u,ist.  By  V.  J.  Leatherdale. 

A  rather  self-conscious  novel  of  the  day.  "I  wonder, 
my  harmless,  necessary  Nell,"  says  Major  Carew  to  his 
daughter,  "  if  you  would  fetch  me  the  book  I  ordere<l 
yesterday?"  Do  majors  thus  play  with  Shakespearian 
phrase  ?  The  story,  however,  is  not  all  affected  talk : 
there  is  incident,  too,  and  some  interesting  fencing. 
(Unwin.     6s.) 

The  Valley  of  Sapphires.  By  Mayne  Lindsay. 

Several  short  stories,  mostly  Indian,  from  the  magazines. 
The  first  concerns  a  valley  where  the  children  play  with 
sapphires  as  with  pebbles.  "It  seems  an  established  fact 
that  the  Valley  of  Sapphires  is  not  the  fruit  of  a  lively 
fancy."  And  yet  the  Klondike  is  crowded.  (Ward,  Lock 
&  Co.     38.  6d.) 


My  Dear  Sir. 


By  Harry  B.  Vooel. 


Dick  Dysart  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  his 
friend  Maillard,  who  had  just  written  a  successful  play, 
should  marry  the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Deveron. 
So  he  induced  Maillard  to  take  a  tutorship  in  the  ducal 
household,  to  which  he  (Dysart)  had  been  appointed. 
"The  one  thing  of  all  things  for  Tiny,"  murmured  Dick 
to  himself,  "  is  a  sweet,  good  wife.  The  idea  is  redolent 
of  possibilities."  Perhaps,  but  the  book  is  redolent  of  im- 
possibilities.    (Pearsons,  Ltd.     3s.  6d.) 

Purple  and  Fine  Linen.  By  W.  Pioott. 

A  romance  of  undergraduates  and  mystery.  In  the  first 
chapter  is  a  letter  in  cipher  running  thus  : 

86.5.. G.7.7.6.8.. 1281329.2. 
7.3.250212.6.2818. .4..0.0.128. 
24..802.3.18..282..4.3..8. 
5.02.3.187.8.3.0 

This,  we  need  hardly  say,  means : 

To-morrow    at    daybreak.      A    boat    will    await.      Be 
watchful.     Be  true. 
Exciting  adventures  off  Scotland  follow.     (Cassell.     68.) 

The  Stei'mother.  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  busy  stories  of  pleasant 
people  and  love  troubles.  One  of  her  new  characters  talks 
like  this:  "The  extraordinary  sympathy  with  Nature, 
which  some  people  are  so  proud  of,  argues  a  substratum  of 
saumqerie,  which  puts  the  arts  and  sciences  hors  coneours." 
(F.  V.  White.     6s.) 

Wayi'arers  All.  By  Leslie  Keith. 

A  quiet  novel,  with  chapter  titles  to  this  pattern: 
"Walnut  Tree  Walk,"  "Gleams  of  Sunshine,"  "A 
Simple  Wedding,"  "Aunt  Catherine."     (Jarrold.     68.) 

The  Adventures  of  a  By  Beatrice 

Lady  Pearl-Broker.  Heron-Maxweil. 

A  lady  pearl-broker  is  a  lady  who  sells  pearls  on  com- 
mission in  society,  and  runs  risks  of  being  robbed  of 
£20,000  worth  of  jewellery  at  a  time.  This  is  the  story 
of  such  a  lady's  adventures.  It  is  not  wanting  in  excite- 
ment.    (New  Century  Press.); 
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A  New  Lamb  Letter. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  A.  Gutch,  I  am  permitted 
to  make  public  a  hitherto-unpublished  letter  written  by 
Charles  Lamb  to  John  Matthew  Gutch,  his  friend  and 
schoolfellow  at  Christ's  Hospital.  The  missive  is  valuable 
as  a  further  illustration  of  Lamb's  freakish  mischief,  and  in 
adding  another  to  our  too  slender  store  of  his  epistolary 
hoaxes,  the  best  specimen  of  which  is  perhaps  the  letter  to 
Manning  in  China,  dated  Christmas  Day,  1815,  with  its 
awfid  list  of  death's  ravages:  "Coleridge  is  just  dead, 
having  lived  just  long  enough  to  close  the  eyes  of 
"Wordsworth,"  and  so  forth.  The  story  of  the  new  letter 
seems  to  be  this:  At  Midsummer,  1800,  by  invitation  of 
his  old  schoolfellow,  John  Matthew  Gutch,  Lamb  moved 
with  his  sister  to  rooms  in  a  house  in  Southampton- 
btiildings.  Chancery-lane  (since  demolished),  where  Gutch, 
with  his  partner  Anderson,  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
law  stationer.  Gutch,  who  was  then  twenty-five,  was  at 
the  time  courting  Miss  Wheeley,  who  became  his  first 
wife.  Miss  Wheeley  was  the  daughter  of  a  coachmaker 
at  Birmingham,  whither  Gutch  had  to  travel  to  pursue  his 
suit.  Lamb  took  advantage  of  one  of  those  visits  to  make 
the  lover  exceedingly  uncomfortable  by  means  of  the 
following  letter.  It  is  inscribed  on  foolscap,  the  first  side 
being  closely  packed  in  handwriting  which  quite  suggests 
that  some  serious  matter  is  afoot.  There  is  no  date.  Rob, 
who  is  mentioned  at  the  close,  was  Robert  Lloyd,  the  son 
of  the  Quaker  banker  of  Birmingham,  and  a  correspondent 
of  Lamb's : 

Deae  Gutch,  —  Anderson  is  not  come  home,  and 
I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  what  has  happen'd, 
lest  it  shoidd  seem  to  have  happen'd  by  my  fault 
in  not  writing  for  you  home  sooner. — 

This  morning  Henry,  the  eldest  lad,  was  missing, 
we  suppos'd  he  was  only  gone  out  on  a  morning's 
stroll,  and  that  he  would  return,  but  he  did  not  return 
and  we  discovered  thut  he  had  opened  your  desk  before 
he  went  &  I  su{)po8e  taken  all  the  money  he  could  find, 
for  on  diligent  search  I  could  find  none,  and  on 
opening  your  Letter  to  Anderson,  which  I  thought 
necessary  to  get  at  the  key,  I  learn  that  you  had  a 
good  deal  of  money  there.  Several  people  have  been 
here  after  you  to  day,  and  the  boys  seem  quite  fright- 
ened, and  do  not  know  what  to  do. 

In  particular,  one  gentleman  wants  to  have  some 
writings  finished  by  Tuesday — For  God's  sake  set  out 
by  the  first  coach.  Mary  has  been  crying  all  day 
about  it,  and  I  am  now  just  going  to  some  law 
stationer  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  eldest  boy 
has  recommended,  to  get  him  to  come  and  be  in  the 
house  for  a  day  or  so,  to  manage.  I  cannot  think 
■what  detains  Anderson.  His  sister  is  <|uite  fright- 
ened about  him.  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  not  write 
yesterday,  but  Henry  persuaded  me  to  wait  till  he- 
could  ascertain  when  some  job  must  be  done  (at  the 
furthest)  for  Mr.  Foulkes,  and  as  nothing  had  occurred 
besideis  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  your  pleasures.  T 
now  see  my  error,  and  shall  be  heartily  ashamed  to 
■  see  your 

■'iThkt  is  as  far  as  the  lettci"  gdes  ob  the  first  page,     "W^e; 


then  turn  over,  and  find  (as  Gutch  to  his  immense  relief 
found  before  us)  written  right  across  both  pages  :] 

A  Bite  ! ! ! 
Anderson  is  come  home,  and  the  wheels  of  thy  business 
are  going  on  as  ever.     The  boy  is  honest,  and  I  aju 
thy  friend. 

And  how  does  the  coach-maker's  daughter  ?  Thou 
art  her  Phaeton,  her  Gig,  and  her  Sociable.  Commend 
me  to  Eob.  C.  Lamb. 

Saturday. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  the  only  letter  from  Lamb  to 
Gutch,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  printed  by  Canon 
Ainger,  dated  April  9,  1810,  that  has  been  preserved.  But 
aU,  or  nearly  all,  of  his  papers  were  destroyed ;  with  those 
of  Lamb  perishing,  in  all  probability,  many  equally 
characteristic  letters  of  Coleridge. 

E.  V.  LircAs. 


"All  the   Newest   Books."    ' 

By  a  Quiet  Man. 

I  DESIRE,  as  a  plain  man  who  loves  his  books,  to  exclaim 
a  little  on  the  Autumn  Season.  Have  you  seen  the 
publishers'  lists — yards  and  yards  of  announcements? 
Such  alluring  books,  too  ;  such  pressing  invitations !  At 
first  I  was  happy,  saying:  "This  I  wiU  read,  and  this." 
But  as  I  went  on  and  on,  as  each  choice  was  discounted  by 
a  better,  as  each  vista  fell  away  in  a  longer  perspective,  I 
grew  dizzy  and  rebellious.  Why  this  annual  Sturbridge 
Fair  of  new  books?  Why  this  combined  assault  of  the 
publishers  on  the  reading  Ego,  and  on  all  the  precious 
loyalties  of  one's  bookshelves  ?  For  it  comes  to  that :  one 
cannot  read  old  books  and  new  when  the  new  come  in 
myriads  and  all  stepping  together.  It  were  useless  to 
complain  :  this  seasonal  way  of  publishing  and  reading 
books  is  fixed  among  us ;  nor  will  I  presume  to  lecture 
those  who  go  to  the  Fair.  I  go  myself.  There  is  no 
resisting  the  blaze  and  the  din. 

I  go,  but  one  feels  the  disproportion  between  the  huge 
output  of  even  one  autumn  season  and  the  little  heap  of 
books  that  will  keep  a  man  happy  all  his  life.  Books ! — why 
even  a  few  phrases,  even  tags  and  snatches  of  glorious 
verse  which  a  man  may  write  in  his  pocket-book,  or  cany 
in  his  head,  are,  if  they  have  passed  into  the  blood, 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  librarians.  There  was  a 
boy  at  my  old  school  who  used  to  approach  me  in  the 
dormitory  with  an  intense  gaze,  and  deliver  himself,  in 
a  whisper,  of  the  words — "  Black  Auster .' "  I  thought 
him  mad,  until  he  grew  more  liberal  and  took  me  by  the 
throat  with  Macaulay's  verse  : 

The  furies  of  thy  brother 

With  me  and  mine  abide, 
If  one  of  your  accursed  house 

Upon  black  Auster  ride  ! 

A  few  years  later  we  were  roasting  chestnuts  in  a  garret, 
with  London  at  our  feet,  and  with  Horace — Francis's 
Horace  (with  all  the  first  lines  in  Latin) — to  savour  our 
young  pessimism.  I  hear  him  rolling  out  the  last  verse  of 
the  Ode  to  Postumus  : 

Then  shall  your  worthier  heir  discharge 
And  set  th'  imprison'd  casks  at  large, 

And  dye  the  floor  with  wine. 
So  rich  and  precious,  not  the  feasts 
Of  holy  pontiffs  cheer  their  guests 

With  hquor  more  divine. 

It  cheered  us  immensely  to  talk  of  "  old  Falernian,"  and 
drink  weak  tea,  in  those  days.  Well — my  friend  is  the 
truest  reader  and  lover  of  books  that  I  know,  and  yet  I 
shoidd  not  meagrely  sum  up  his  past  and  present  reading 
if  I  named  only  six  writers  :  Mapaiday  (the  Lays),  Horace, 
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<the  OcUit),  Herrick,  Malory,  Scott,  and  Thackeray.  To 
him  the  autumn  publishing  season  is  scarcely  more  than 
the  wind  that  stirs  the  trees  in  his  garden,  "  and  they  do 
make  no  noise."  Yet  new  books  reach  him,  and  he  can 
praise  a  hopeful  writer  or  damn  a  "  boomster  "  on  as  good 
grounds  as  you  shall  desire.  Few  mistakes  are  made  in 
that  house — in  that  house  of  wise  prejudice.  It  is  becom- 
ing rare  to  meet  the  man  of  one  book.  Yet  I  knew  a  bank 
clerk,  who  confided  to  me  that  his  only  poet  was — Shen- 
stone.  And  I  knew  a  tea  traveller  who,  when  you  lured 
him  from  politics,  would  kindle  and  confess  that  he  had 
read  Paradiie  Lout  many  times ;  but  I  could  not  find  that 
he  remembered  more  than  five  words  of  the  poem.  They 
•were  in  the  Sixth  Book,  in  the  passage  where  the  Father 
surveys  the  doubtful  battle  of  the  angelic  hosts,  and  com- 
mands the  Son  to  end  the  conflict  "  since  none  but  Thou 
can  end  it."  I  can  see  H leaning  forward  in  his  arm- 
chair, all  the  man  tendered  and  aflame,  shaking  a  monitory 
finger  as  he  cited  the  tremendous  injunction  : 

Bring  forth  aU  my  War. 

Then,  triumphing  and  fatigued,  he  would  sink  back, 
waving  a  hand,  putting  you  at  a  distance,  and  warning  you, 
as  it  were,  not  to  say  "  How  grand !  "—since  even  to  agree 
with  him  were  a  kind  of  levity  !  And  once  I  supped  with 
a  poet  who  said  to  me:  "There  are  two  passages  in  all 
poetry  wliich  I  find  sovran  for  a  black  mood."  "  Bepeat 
them."     "  The  first  is  from  '  Othello '  : 

Kot  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday." 

"And  the  second?"  "The  second  is  from  Milton — 
you  know  the  lines — Comus  is  recommending  his  cup  to 
the  Lady — none  so  potent,  he  tells  her,  to  stir  up  joy. 

Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena." 

What  is  all  the  hurly-burly  of  the  Book-Mart  to  such 
moments  and  such  preferences  ! 

Preferences ! — we  need  the  word.  Our  critics  hie  up 
and  down,  saying  "Lo,  here!  "  and  "Lo,  there  !  " — but  the 
man  who  only  reads  what  he  wUl,  and  loves  what  he  reads, 
is  apt  to  prove  a  good  bookman.  I  looked  into  Chad- 
wick's  i«/«  o/-Di?/b»  the  other  day — a  fantastic  book — and 
was  reminded  of  Lamb's  indictment  of  Defoe's  Complete 
English  Tradesman,  which  he  said  he  could  burn  for  its 
tendency  "  to  narrow  and  degrade  the  heart."  Not  so  Mr. 
Chadwick :  after  enumerating  aU  Defoe's  works,  not 
omitting  the  Journal  of  the  Plague  and  Rohinson  Crusoe,  he 
pronounces  the  Complete  English  Tradesman  to  be  Defoe's 
masterpiece,  and  second  to  no  work  in  the  English  language. 
Foolish !  Well,  but  that  is  the  way  to  love  books,  and  all 
such  solitary  choosings  and  loyalties  have  a  charm.  Their 
genuineness  is  above  suspicion.  That  is  a  sweet  story 
that  Hazlitt  tells  of  Mr.  Teams,  the  tiger  hunter,  who 
"  was  buried  in  the  woods  of  Indostan."  He  took  a  whim, 
and  wrote  a  metaphysical  book,  and  put  it  in  his  boat,  and 
said,  as  he  floated  down  the  Ganges  :  "  If  I  live,  this  will 
live  :  if  I  die,  it  will  not  be  heard  of."'  When  the  book 
was  printed  it  fell  dead  from  the  Press ;  no  one  wanted  it. 
But  to  the  end  of  his  life  (he  was  buried  in  the  woods  of 
Indostan)  Mr.  Fearns  used  to  say,  "There  was  a  sensible 
writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  who  saw  the  matter  in  its 
proper  light." 

That  man  is  best  fitted  to  buy  new  books  in  a  crowd  who 
reads  old  ones  in  his  room.  His  j  udgment  'is  encased  by 
an  atmosphere  of  memories  and  preferences  through  which 
only  books  of  real  pretension  can  win  their  way.  Unhappy 
the  man  who  goes  into  the  book-mart  without  prejudices 
derived  from  a  few  good  old  books,  long  loved,  and  often 
read.  With  such  tests  and  touchstones  about  us  we  may 
welcome  the  biggest  "  Autumn  Season."  Z. 


Things  Seen. 

Renunciation. 

To  a  valley  by  the  sea  —  green,  sheltered,  secluded — 
came  on  this  day  for  a  picnic  a  score  of  shy  pupil-teachers 
from  a  neighbouring  training  college.  It  also  happened 
that  on  the  same  day  fourteen  seminarists  from  a 
neighbouring  Roman  Catholic  training  college  came  over 
in  a  brake  to  picnic  in  the  green  valley,  I,  who  was 
walking  by  the  sea,  saw  the  black-coated,  self-conscious 
seminarists  arrive ;  saw  them  arrange  a  cloth  on  the 
sward  ;  saw  them  spread  their  luncheon,  tuck  the  tails  of 
their  black  coats  beneath  them,  and  seat  themselves,  tailor- 
wise,  for  the  repast.  Hardly  had  they  begun  when  a  char-a- 
banc  containing  the  young  women  appeared  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley.  They  too  spread  a  cloth,  at  a  discreet 
distance,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  luncheon  parties  were  to 
proceed  sedately  and  pleasantly,  when  cries  of  dismay  arose 
from  a  group  of  pupil-teachers  who  were  rummaging  in  the 
char-d-banc ! 

The  luncheon-basket  had  been  left  behind. 

Slowly,  dejectedly,  those  who  had  been  searching  for  the 
basket  joined  their  companions  around  the  table-cloth — 
spotless,  bare,  reproachful.  Feminine  lamentations  swept 
through  the  peaceful  valley.  The  seminarists  gazed  at 
the  woe-begone  maidens,  and,  as  they  gazed,  a  common 
tliought  moved  through  them,  more  searching  than  pity  or 
condolence,  something  of  that  primordial  instinct  their 
training  and  vows  had  not  wholly  eradicated  —  the 
desire  of  man  to  comfort  the  Fair  in  distress.  The  impulse 
moved  through  them  ;  then,  as  one  man,  they  rose  to  their 
feet,  bowed  awkwardly  to  the  young  women,  and,  by 
means  of  nods  and  vague  pointings,  they  offered  what 
was  meant  to  be  an  invitation  to  accept  their  repast. 
Then  they  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  disappeared  in  a 
long  black  line  over  the  sunlit  sandhill. 


Heroism. 


Five  friends — three  men  and  two  women — were  staying  at 
a  small  unfrequented  place  on  the  coast.  It  was  their 
custom  to  bathe  together  at  noon,  but  one  day,  as  it 
happened,  the  bachelor  of  the  party,  who,  on  the  analogy 
that  among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  is  king,  was  also  the 
best  swimmer,  was  some  minutes  late  at  the  bathing 
tents.  His  friends  were  already  in  the  water.  It  was  a 
temperate  day,  and  before  undressing  he  stood  awhile 
on  the  crest  of  the  shingly  beach  watching  them  sporting 
in  the  shallows  of  the  tide,  some  fifty  yards  below.  Also 
he  saw,  some  distance  out  to  sea,  a  black  head  bobbing 
on  the  waves.  The  swimmer  was  a  venturesome  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  the  man  thought,  with  some  appre- 
hension and  not  a  little  annoyance,  "If  he  calls  far  help, 
/  should  have  to — to — to  save  him.     Whew  !  " 

The  thought  drummed  through  his-  brain  while  he  was 
undressing,  troubling  him ;  for,  like  most  of  us,  he  was  at 
heart  timid ;  but  he  had  considered .  the  matter  and 
decided  that  should  fate  ever  put  him  to  the  ordeal  there 
could  be  but  one  course — some  show  of  heroism  at  any 
cost.  The  obsession  passed:  soon  he  was  stepping 
out  into  the  sunshine,  prepared  to  run  gaily  down  the 
beach.  But,  as  he  came  out  of  the  tent,  he  saw  in  one 
swift,  comprehensive  glance,  that  his  friends  were  no  longer 
in  the  water:  they  were  gathered  in  a  group  on  the 
shore,  gesticulating,  beckoning  wildly  to  him. 

He  looked  out  over  the  waters.  The  black  head  bobbing 
on  the  waves  was  no  longer  visible.  The  thought  dinned 
in  his  head :  "It  has  come,  then !  "  and  he  staggered  there 
in  the  sunshine. 

His  friends  were  still  gesticulating  and  beckoning  from 
the  beach,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  angry — angry  that 
they  should  so  unanimously,  so  insistently,  relegate  the 
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task  to  him.  But  the  effort  to  save  this  man's  life  must  be 
made  :  he  must  make  it.  That  rushed  with  his  blood. 
Then  liis  eye  caught  sight  of  a  boat  a  stone's-throw  away, 
an  old  boat,  swathed  in  canvas  from  gunwale  to  gunwale 
against  the  winter.  Here  was  a  compromise,  an  honest 
one,  for  he  was  not  a  good  swimmer,  and  there  and  back 
with  a  body  in  tow,  why  it  meant  drowning  ;  but  here  was 
a  compromise.  He  raced  along  the  shingle,  the  Hints 
cutting  his  feet,  tore  and  tugged  and  dragged  at  the 
canvas  till  it  all  lay  in  shreds  on  the  ground,  and  then,  the 
voices  of  his  friends  ringing  in  his  ears,  with  a  supreme 
call  on  his  strength,  he  ran  the  old  boat  down  the  shelving 
beach,  and  plunged  breathless,  bleeding,  wild-eyed  into 
the  midst  of  his  friends.  "What  are  you  doing?"  they 
cried.     "  Doing  !  doing  !  "  he  shouted,  "  he's  drowning!  " 

"  Seals,  don't  drown !  "  said  one. 

"Seals?" 

"  Yes,  we  shouted  to  you  to  come  and  look  at  a  seal.  It 
came  quite  close  to  us.     Such  a  dear." 


The  Amateur  Critic. 

[^Fr-jm  time  to  time  we  receive  letters  from  correspondents  in 
praise  or  disapproval  of  hooks  new  and  old.  Uitherto  we  have 
not  made  these  amateur  criticisms  public,  but  in  future,  for 
awhile,  beginning  with  this  week,  we  propose  to  put  a  page  of  the 
Academy  at  the  service  of  the  unprofessional  commentator. 
To  this  page  we  also  invite  our  readers  to  contribute  remarks 
on  striking  or  curious  passages  which  they  may  meet  with  in 
their  ordinary  reading.  No  communication,  we  would  point 
out,  must  exceed  300  words.~\ 

A  Forgotten  Author. 

Miss  Hannah  Lynch's  graceful  and,  to  me,  very  welcome 
paper  on  "A  Forgotten  Notable  Novel"  recalls  to  my 
mind  an  amusing  experiment  which  was  once  tried  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  in  the  columns  of  his  famous  National 
Observer.  Instead  of  the  usual  batch  of  trenchant  reviews, 
one  week  the  editor  declared  that,  as  no  books  of  im- 
portance had  been  published,  he  would  fill  up  his  pages 
with  notices  of  some  old  ones.  Thereupon  books  by  such 
authors  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Disraeli,  and  Thackeray 
wore  dealt  with  in  true  National  Observer  style.  Now, 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  when  you  are  more  than 
usually  beset  by  the  influx  of  new  books,  you  might  afford 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  your  contemporaries  by  devoting  your 
pages,  or  some  of  them,  to  reviews  of  a  few  old  books.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  general  way  reprints  of  classical  works 
get  noticed,  but  in  such  cases  the  reviewer — if  he  calls 
attention  to  more  than  the  format  and  print  of  the  edition 
— turns  out  a  very  vague  style  of  essay.  Surely  if  Miss 
Lynch's  example  were  followed,  and  some  of  the  many 
books  of  merit  that  have  been  allowed  too  long  to  lie 
neglected  were  reviewed,  not  because  they  had  been 
reprinted,  but  because  they  deserved  to  be  known,  a 
genuine  service  would  be  rendered  to  the  reading  public. 
May  I  mention  the  name  of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin,  whose 
novels  and  plaj's,  seventy  years  ago,  were  not  only 
suggestive  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  undoubtedly  influenced 
Victor  Hugo  and  Honoro  de  Balzac,  and  generally  did 
much  for  the  romantic  movement  in  France  ?  In  two  of 
his  novels,  entitled  The  Wild  Irish  Boy  and  Women, 
issued  respectively  in  1808  and  1818,  Maturin  gives  us 
early  and  not  unsuccessful  examples  of  the  psychological 
romance.  It  would  be  a  profitable  undertaking  to  review 
these  books  in  the  light  of  modern  thought.  In  Melmoth 
the  Wanderer,  which  was  re-issued  by  Messrs.  Bentley 
some  seven  years  ago,  the  public  had  an  opportunity,  which 
I  fear  it  did  not  appreciate,  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  one  phase  of  the  work  of  this  writer.  E.  I. 


Charles  Wells's  Stories. 

A  short  time  ago  I  chanced,  in  a  second-hand  book- 
shop, upon  a  copy  of  Charles  Wells's  very  little-known 
Stories  after  Nature.  The  volume  was  neatly  bound,  its 
pages  of  hand-made  paper  were  uncut,  and  its  general  air 
of  freshness  indicated  at  once  that  it  was  no  second-hand 
book  at  all,  but  of  the  class  that  is  known  as  "  remainders." 
Its  title-page  gave  1891  as  the  date  of  publication,  and 
showed  that  it  was  one  of  a  limited  edition  of  four 
hundred  numbered  copies.  I  was  on  the  point  of  return- 
ing it  to  its  place  when  my  eye  was  arrested  by  the  names 
"  Rossetti  "  and  "  Swinburne  "  in  the  preface.  Evidently 
this  Charles  Wells,  whose  name  was  entirely  strange  to 
me,  was  not,  as  I  had  supposed,  one  of  your  fine  amateur 
men  of  letters  who  literally  give  the  world  the  laboured 
results  of  halt  a  lifetime  of  dainty  toying  with  the  pen. 
I  paid  the  shilling  demanded  and  the  book  became  mine. 
My  purchase,  I  found,  was  a  volume  of  imaginative 
stories,  full  of  the  highest  poetic  feeling,  and  touched  with 
a  quaint  old-world  mannerism  that  had  an  indescribable 
charm.  The  preface,  written  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  stated 
that  the  author  was  the  Wells  mentioned  by  Keats  in  his 
sonnet  to  a  friend  who  sent  him  roses,  and  that  the  stories 
were  first  published  anonymously  in  1822.  Their  re- 
publication, I  gathered,  was  due  to  j ust  such  an  accident 
as  that  which  had  brought  the  volume  into  my  possession. 
Mr.  Linton  had  found  the  book  on  a  bookstall,  and  he  and 
his  friends  (among  them  D.  G.  Rossetti),  to  whom  he 
showed  it,  immediately  perceived  its  merit.  "  Rossetti," 
he  says,  "  was  minded  to  illustrate  some  of  the  stories." 
And  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  had  it  from  Rossetti,  found  it 
"perfect  in  grace  and  power,  tender  and  exquisite  in  choice 
of  language,  full  of  a  noble  and  masculine  delicacy  in  feel- 
ing and  purpose."  And  yet  with  it  all,  the  book  is  com- 
paratively unknown.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the  irony 
of  fate  that  has  allowed  this  gem  of  literature  to  fade  from 
the  memory  of  men.  Wilfred  F.  Gkoves. 

A  Striking  Book  for  Children. 

I  do  not  remember  any  extended  notice  in  jour  own 
columns,  or  indeed  anywhere,  of  a  book  which  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  associate  in  the  closest  intimacy  on  my.  shelves 
with  The  Water  Babies  and  Bevis  and  Mr.  Stillman's  Billy  and 
Hans.  This  may  seem  extravagant  praise,  but  The  Story  of 
a  Red  Deer,  by  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Portescue,  is  so  admirably 
told,  is  so  full  of  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  presents  so  perfectly  for  both  great  and  little  children 
the  life  of  the  moors  and  the  forests,  that  the  judgment  is 
just.  Here,  in  pages  which  reveal  the  artist  as  well  as  the 
naturalist,  is  delicately  drawn  the  life  history  of  one  of  our 
last  really  wild  animals  from  his  baby  calfliood  up  to  the 
later  years  of  the  proud  stagship.  Incidentally,  also, 
across  the  story  come  other  wild  things — the  rabbit,  the 
badger,  the  fox — all  touched  off  with  the  charm  and  fancy 
which  one  too  often  misses  in  kindred  attempts.  Mr. 
Fortescue  may  not  repeat  such  work  as  this,  but  he  takes 
his  place  with  Kingsley,  Kipling,  and  Jefferies  in  that 
rare  circle  to  whom  nature  has  shown  some  of  her 
secrets.  C.  E.  C. 

The  Howling  Cheese. 

WiU  you  kindly  use  your  valuable  influence  to  persuade 
a  publisher  to  give  us  a  sixpenny  edition  of  Herman 
Melville  ?  I  am  equally  tired  of  hearing  this  writer 
praised,  and  of  having  no  opportunity  of  reading  him. 
In  your  last  number  Stevenson  is  at  it  again  :  Melville  is 
"a  howling  cheese"  is  his  phrase — a  howling  cheese 
meaning,  I  take  it,  a  howling  swell.  I  have  been  reading 
books  (with  a  special  leaning  towards  those  of  the  howling 
cheeses)  for  many  years  now,  but  never  has  a  copy  of 
Omoo,  or  Typee,  or  anything  else  of  Melville's,  come  my 
way.  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  various  editions,  but 
they  must  be  strangely  inaccessible.  There  cannot  be  one  ■ 
at  sixpence,  which  is  the  new  figure.  F.  W.  Morris. 
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A  Great   Undertaking.* 

The  World's   Literature  in  Twenty  Volumes. 

SoMET.iiNT  is  to  be  done  at  last  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  immense  number  of  people  who  want  to  read 
wisel}'  and  widely,  but  are  discourage<l  by  the  extent  of  the 
field  and  their  inability  to  choose.  Heretofore  attempts  have 
been  made  to  meet  their  case,  but  none  of  thorn  have  taken 
account  of  the  sturdy  ambition  of  the  inquirers,  whose 
wish  it  is  to  survey,  and  in  some  degree  explore,  the  entire 
field  of  literature  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  Clearly  no  "  hundred  books  "  can  give  the 
needful  point  of  vantage,  or,  to  vary  the  metaphor,  a 
hundred  hand-shakes  with  the  literature  of  the  world  are 
not  enough.  A  wider,  and  a  more  sympathetic  and  catholic, 
acquaintance  is  desired. 

The  means  to  such  an  acquaintance  seems  likely  to  be 
provided  in  The  Library  of  Famous  Literature  which  the 
Standard  is  about  to  issue  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves 
of  its  enterprise.  In  twenty  large  volumes  we  are  offered 
"  the  distilled  essence  of  sixty  centuries  of  books." 

It  would  bo  a  sorry  farce  to  throw  such  a  collection 
before  the  public  without  providing  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  selections,  and  some  direct  critical  assistance. 
No  such  mistake  has  been  made.  The  control  of  the 
series  has  been  given  to  Dr.  Richard  Gamett,  whose 
release  from  the  Cliief  Librarianship  of  the  British 
Museum  is  thus  turned  to  the  advantage  of  a  wider 
reading  public.  With  him  are  associated  Prof.  Brandl, 
of  Benin,  M.  Leon  Vallee,  Librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  better 
known  as  "Ik  Marvel,"  who  is  responsible  for  the 
selections  from  American  literature.  We  have  next  a 
strong  corps  of  interpreters  and  critics,  who  provide  in- 
troductory studies  or  essays  on  such  periods  and  phases 

*  The  Library  of  Famous  Literature  E  Jited  by  Dr.  Richard 
Girnett.     20  vols.     (Pablishing  Offii3«s  of  the  Standard.) 


of   literature  as  seem  to  require  elucidation.     Tliis  is  nn 
admirable  feature  of  the  work,  and  the  list  of  namo?  given 


DIl.    GARNEIT. 
From  the  recent  picture  by  the  Son.  John  Collier. 

inspires  every  confidence.  Thus  Mr.  Henry  James 
sketches  the  "Rise  of  the  Novel"  to  its  present  position 
and  attempts  a  forecast  of  it?  future.    That  eminent  French 


M.   FEHDUfAyD   BUXJNBTIERE. 
Cnt  qf  the  Conirilmtore  to  the  "  Library  of  Famoiii  Litcature.' 
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MB.    HEURY    JAMES. 
Cne  0/ Vie  Ctniriiutnrs  to  the  "Library  of  Fcmous  Literature 


critic,  Ferdinand  Brunetiure,  writes  on  "i'rench  Poetry," 
especially  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  writes  on  the  "  Development  of  the 
Drama  since  Shakespeare."  Armando  Palacio  Vald(';8, 
the    Spanish    novelist,    lias    something    to    say    on    the 


"  Decadence  of  Modern 
Besant  discusses  "Novels 
Paul  Bourget  writes  upon 
field,  "The  Evolution  of 
hands  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine 


Literature."  Sir  Walter 
that  have  made  History." 
a  topic  close  to  his  chosen 
Literary   Criticism "    at    the 

and  Matthew  Arnold.    Bret 


Harte,  pioneer  of  the  American  short  story,  writes  on 
"The  Eise  of  the  Short  Story."  Emile  Zola  contributes 
a  militant  essay  on  "  Naturalism  and  Eomanticism"  ;  Dr. 
Edward  Dowden  on  "  The  Elizabethan  Era  and  its  Influence 
on  English  Literature  "  ;  Dean  Farrar  on  "  The  Literature 
of  Eeligious  Apologia  and  Criticism  "  ;  Comte  E.  Melchior 
de  Vogiio  on  "The  Great  Years  of  Eussian  Literature"  ; 
Prof.  Pasquale  Villari,  of  Florence,  on  "  The  Eenaissance 
and  the  Beginning  of  Modern  Literature  " ;  Mr.  Donald 
G.  Mitchell  on  "  The  Greater  Literature  of  the  World  "  ; 
Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams  on  "  The  Literature  of  Science," 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on  "  The  Progress  of  Literature  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  " — aU  these  render  service  which 
must  prove  valuable  to  readers  and  to  serious  students.  In- 
deed, the  advance  proofs  we  have  seen  of  many  of  these 
articles  enable  us  to  say  that  this  will  be  so. 

An  important  point  is,  that  under  each  period  the  reader 
will  find  not  only  writings  which  belong  to  it  in  point  of 
time,  but  also  any  writings  which  throw  light  on  the 
period,  though  they  may  have  been  written  centuries  later. 
This  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  most  readers  like  to  be  guided 
by  writers  whom  they  have  learned  to  trust.  To  take  an 
example,  under  the  age  of  Homer  will  be  found  extracts 
from  Matthew  Arnold's  lectures  on  translating  Homer. 

The  result  achieved  by  the  application  of  these  principles 
and  methods  is  best  judged  by  taking  up  a  volume  of 
The  Library  at  random.  Here  is  Volume  TV.  It  opens 
with  Gibbon's  narrative  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  Decline  and  Fall.    Next  we   have  Edward  Fairfax's 


rendering  of  Tasso's  acccunt  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne  in 
Jerusalem  Delivtred.  Then  "Eiehard  and  Saladin,"  from 
Scott's  Talisman,  followed  by  a  humorous  interlude  from 
Barham's   Ingoldsby    Legends:    "A   Legend   of  Palestine 

and West  Kent."     "The  Tournament"  horn  Icanhoe 

follows,  and  is  siicoreded  by  a  noble  passage  from  the 
"  Nibelungenlied,"  introducing  a  long  series  of  romantic 
compositions.  Mr.  Lang's  translation  of  Aucassin  and 
Nicolete,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  account  of  "  The  Fourth 
Crusade,"  in  Makers  of  Venice,  and  the  Rhythm  of  Bernard 
de  Morlaix  lead  up  to  a  lecture  on  "  Village  Life  in. 
England  Six  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Jessop.  Turning  the  later  leaves  of  this  volume  we 
find  Eobin  Hood  Ballads,  passages  from  Dante's  Lnferno,, 
and  from  the  Decameron,  from  Froissart's  Chronicle,  from 
Pilpay's  Fables,  and  from  the  Memoirs  of  Philippe  de 
Oomines.  Even  this  glance  into  one  volume  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  main  object  of  the  work  has  been  steadily 
kept  in  view. 

In  turning  to  other  volumes  we  notice  scores  of  passages 
— not  snippets,  but  lengthy  passages — from  works  which 
almost  every  reader  has  desired  at  one  time  or  another  to 
be  acquainted  with.  The  Adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
the  Virginian  pioneer,  is  a  curious  and  fascinating  book, 
but  it  is  not  a  book  which  the  general  reader  would  be 
likely  to  purchase.  Here  he  may  taste  its  <iuality  in 
twenty-four  goodly  pages.  Then,  again,  what  reader  will 
not  be  grateful  for  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan's  expert 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  from  his  Life  of  JVekon? 
Beckford's  Vathek,  of  which  Byron  said  "  Rasselas  must 
bow  before  it,"  is  another  work  eminently  suitable  for 
excerpt  treatment. 

To  sum  up.  Dr.  Gamett,  whose  association  with  the 
work  inspires  confidence,  thinks  that  "  the  time  seems  ripe 
for  a  reversion  to  the  principle  wliich  gave  to  classical 
literature  its  glory  and  its  life — the  sentiment  that  the 
highest  excellence  should  be  aimed  at,  and  hence  for 
a  revival  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  an  anthology — a  '  gathering 
of  flowers,'   which   is,  after   all,   translated   into   broader 
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scientific  language,  but  Darwin's  formula  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.     It  is  out  of  this  idea  that  the  present  work 


SENOK  A,    P.  VALDES. 

has  sprung.  If  the  execution  corresponds  to  the  idea,  if  it 
is  a  true  gathering  of  flowers,  it  should  aid  in  protecting 
our  literature  .  .  .  from  an  entirely  novel  danger  in  the 
dependence  of  the  most  popular,  and  therefore  the  most 
influential,  authors  upon  a  wide  general  public  neither 
refined  «or  intelligent,  who  now,  as  dispensers  of  the 
substantial  rewards  of  literature,  occupy  the  place  formerly 
held  by  the  Court,  the  patron,  and  the  university.  Hence 
a  serious  apprehension  of  a  general  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  literature,  far  more  pernicious  than  any  tem- 
porary aberration  of  taste.  The  evil  may  be  combated 
by  anthologies,  which,  if  not  themselves  unduly  tolerant  of 
inferior  work,  may  do  much  good  by  familiarising  the 
reader  with  what  is  excellent  in  the  present,  and  remind- 
ing the  writer  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  fame  may 
be  won  in  the  future." 

The  Library  of  Fatnowi  Literature — which,  we  should 
add,  is  illustrated  throughout  in  excellent  style — makes 
good  its  claim  to  be  a  compact  and  representative  display 
of  the  literature  of  the  world. 


Paris  Letter. 

(From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

Among  the  many  things  for  which  we  may  still  be  thank- 
ful in  the  recent  great  crisis  of  France  is  the  unexpected 
revelation  of  fine  and  noble  characters.  The  heroes  of  the 
Affaire  are  now  household  names  all  the  world  over,  await- 
ing the  full  honours  of  posterity.  But  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  such  a  wonderful  transformation  as  that  of 
the  elegant  scoffer,  M.  Anatole  France.  His  delightful 
wit  and  wisdom,  his  large  and  benevolent  satire,  showed 
him  the  servant  of  reason — above  prejudices.  In  the  face 
of  the  dire  and  wicked  imbecility  of  those  in  exalted 
places  we  expected  nothing  more  from  Anatole  France 
than  a  contemptuous  shrug,  an  ironical  chapter  or 
two  in  his  delicious  volumes  of  contemporary  history. 
Esterhazy  we  felt  to  have  been  specially  fashioned 
for  the  pen  of  Anatole  France,  and  so,  when  the 
Anneau  (VAnve.thyste  appeared,  the  delicate  ironist  had 
fulfilled  our  just  expectations.  But  since  then  how  much 
he  has  surpassed  them !  The  forthcoming  volume,  con- 
cerning M.  Bergeret  in  Paris,  will  contain  pages  as 
noble,  as  elevated  and  austere,  as  any  written  by  the 
gravest  and  most  spiritual  of  writers.  Not  a  hint  of 
mockery,  not  a  suspicion  of  the  old  adorable  perfidy  which 
makes  up  so  large  a  measure  of  M.  France's  charm.  The 
gravity  and  moumfulness  of  the  hour  have  reformed  our 
old  rakish  friend,  and  behold  him  spiritualised,  ennobled, 
wearing  our  common  brand  of  sorrow  and  humbled 
amazement!  He  has  ceased  to  laugh  at  the  French 
generals.  He  remembers  that  he,  too,  is  French,  and 
that  as  a  Frenchman  his  heart  is  torn  and  bleeding.  I 
know  of  no  finer  piece  of  writing,  breathing  a  subdued 
sadness,  a  pity  as  deep  and  noble  on  behalf  of  France  as 
on  behalf  of  her  irreparably  wounded  victim,  than  his 
letter  from  Holland  to  M.  Bergeret  after  the  verdict.  A 
little  while  earlier  his  beautiful  tribute  to  Colonel  Picquart 
had  come  to  us  as  dew  in  the  desert,  but  on  reading  this 
austere,  resigned,  and  solemnly  patriotic  essay  on  the 
verdict,  we  felt  that  Anatole  France  had  entered  a 
brighter  sphere  than  even  that  of  action,  and  has  proved 
the  mightier  force  of  an  honest  pen  than  a  dishonoured 
sword,  with  its  momentary  dishonouring  victory. 

The  mood  has  passed,  and  now  we  find  him  back  in  his 
quaint  and  enchanting  humour.  The  conspiracy  has 
roused  him  out  of  his  mournful  meditations,  and  we  have 
a  new  chapter  of  contemporary  history  in  one  of  this 
week's  Figaros.  Those  who  know  anything  of  reactionary 
and  Nationalist  French  society  will  joyously  recognise  the 
marvellous  accuracy  of  this  sentence,  which  hits  off  the 
quality  of  the  modern  conspirators  to  the  life : 

Belonging  to  good  society,  they  were  all  Nationalists. 
The  Baron  Wallstein  as  much  as  the  rest.  An  Austrian 
Jew,  set  fleeing  by  the  Viennese  Anti-Semites,  he  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  France,  where  he  founded  a  big  Anti- 
Semite  newspaper  and  took  refuge  in  the  Church  and 
army.  M.  de  Terromonde,  small  aristocrat  and  small 
proprietor,  showed  exactly  as  much  military  and  clerical 
enthusiasm  as  was  necessary  to  identify  himself  with  the 
titled  society  in  which  he  moved.  The  Gromance  had  too 
much  interest  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  Monarchy  not 
to  desire  it  sincerely.  Their  pecuniary  sittiation  was  em- 
barrassed. Madame  de  Gromance,  pretty,  well-made, 
free  to  act  as  she  liked,  could  manage;  but  Gromance, 
who  was  no  longer  young,  and  had  reached  the  age  when 
wo  need  seciuity,  comfort,  and  consideration,  sighed  for 
better  times,  and  impatiently  waited  the  coming  of  the 
king.  He  counted  on  being  named  a  peer  of  France  by 
PhilUppe  restored.  He  laid  claim  to  an  arm-chair  in  the 
Luxembourg,  and  placed  himself  among  Meline's  Ee- 
pubUcans,  whom  the  king  would  be  oblig;ed  to  pay.  The 
young  Lacrisse  weis  president  of  the  Eoyahst  youth  of 
the  department  where  the  Baronne  had  lands  and  the 
Gromance  had  debts.  In  front  of  the  little  table  placed 
imder  the  foliage,  in  the  rose-tinted  candle  light  in  which 
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the  butterflies  danced,  these  five  persons  were  united  in 
one  thought,  happily  expressed  by  Joseph  Lacrisse :  "  We 
must  save  France." 

Gtromance  explains  that  he  had  been  that  day  to  the 
Senate.  Eemembering  the  comfortable  velvet  seats  and 
his  desire  for  one  of  them,  he  cries  out  again  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  conviction  :  "  Save  France !  Let  us 
save  France  I "  And  this  is  the  rhutnS  of  Nationalist 
patriotism. 

The  intensity  of  emotions  through  which  we  have  been 
living  here  for  the  past  two  years,  culminating  in  the  fever 
of  suspense,  had  made  the  reading  of  fiction  an  insipid 
and  tasteless  occupation.  What  could  the  novelists,  even 
with  the  combined  imagination  of  a  dozen  of  the  best, 
offer  us  to  compare  with  the  consuming  interest  of  the 
daily  papers  ?  Life  has  become  too  dramatic,  too  tragic, 
too  surprising  for  the  woes  and  surprises  of  fiction  to  enter- 
tain us.  And  so  I  welcome,  as  the  opening  of  the  publish- 
ing season,  an  erudite,  brightly-written  book  about  the 
"libertines"  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
M.  Perrens,  of  the  Institute.  M.  Perrens  uses  the  term 
libertine  in  its  scholarly  sense,  which  means  something 
of  a  freethinker  and  a  freelance.  The  word  gradually 
came  to  convey  what  it  means  to-day,  owing  first  to  the 
insane  conviction  in  devout  peirsons  that  an  unbeliever  is 
necessarily  a  rake,  and  then  to  the  steady  demoralisation 
of  the  libertines.  They  thought  they  might  as  well  earn 
and  justify  their  evil  reputation.  But  imagine  dubbing 
"libertine"  an  austere  puritan  because  he  chose  to 
think  for  himself !  Though  M.  Perrens  explains  that  the 
early  interpretation  of  libertinage  was  incredulity,  he 
cannot  conceal  that  the  word  even  then  went  further 
in  its  definition,  and  allied  moral  with  doctrinal  im- 
putations. M.  Perrens  justly  protests  against  the 
monstrous  abuses  of  the  school  historians.  An  early 
school  prize  of  mine  was  the  life  of  the  great  Condo, 
wherein  the  hero  of  Eocroi  was  depicted  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  most  glorious  of  men.  Why  should  boys 
or  girls  be  brought  up  on  such  lies  ?  The  great  Conde 
was  a  gallant  soldier,  but  a  creature  of  infamous  life, 
without  a  single  redeeming  feature  except  his  courage. 
"  One  does  not  deny,  one  only  glides  over  the  enormities," 
says  M.  Perrens.  "  Should  one  be  constrained  to  mention 
them,  one  does  so  with  red-heeled  lightness :  simple 
venial  sins.  In  veiling  paternal  nudities,  we  are  aided 
by  the  distance  of  time  and  space :  the  vices  of  Socrates 
and  Conde  do  not  shock  us  as  do  those  of  our  contem- 
poraries." 

M.  Perrens  is  hard  on  the  culte  of  Victor  Cousin,  the  great 
ladies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  were  certainly  what 
we  should  describe  to-day  as  "  a  very  bad  lot."  I  have  not 
space  to  say  moro  about  an  extremely  interesting  and 
closely-packed  volume,  but  I  must  refer  the  reader — for  the 
play  of  words  would  be  entirely  lost  in  translation — 
to  Marigny's  description  of  Guillaume  de  Bautin,  one  of 
Richelieu's  intimates.  As  a  summary  of  falseness  of 
character  it  is  delicious. 

H.  L. 


The  modem  appreciation  of  Donne  seems  to  begin  with 
Robert  Browning,  who  met  with  the  poems  when  he  was 
still  a  boy  (about  1827),  and  was  greatly  influenced  by 
them.  He  put  the  Mandrake  song  to  music.  He  r|Uoted 
and  praised  the  Lean  so  constantly  in  later  years  that  Miss 
Barrett  noticed  it  early  in  their  accjuaintance ;  "your 
Donne,"  she  says  on  several  occasions.  The  stamp  of  the 
Dean's  peculiar  intensity  of  feeling  can  be  traced  in  many 
of  Browning's  lyrics;  his  famous  "obscurity"  is  closely 
analogous  to  Donne's.  Of  8ub8ecj[uent  instances  of  the 
influence  of  Donne  on  English  poetry  this  is  hardly  the 
place  to  spenk.—Froiii,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  '  Life  and  L'ttem 
of  Donne,"  published  Ms  week. 


Studies  in  Contemporary  Style. 

I. — The  Relative  Pronoun. 

The  public,  no  less  than  the  immediate  personal  friends 
of  Mr.  Blank  Blank  will  regret  to  learn  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  perform  another  operation  on  his 
eyes,  which  everybody  will  join  in  hoping  will  completely 
restore  his  sight  to  him. — The  Daily  Chronicle. 

Another  object,  scarcely  less  important,  is  the  overthrow 
of  that  military  jurisdiction  which,  as  M.  de  Pressense 
shows,  has  so  black  a  history  in  France. — The  Daily 
Chhonicle. 

The  Bill,  which  was  to  prove  the  magnum  opus  of  the 
late  Premier's  career,  which  loas  to  place  the  relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  upon  a  basis  of  permanent 
goodwill  and  amity,  had  been  fought  stage  by  stage  through 
the  Lower  Souse. — The  Quarterly  Review. 

The  last  clause  in  our  first  quotation  illustrates  an  error 
that  is  common  in  speech  and  in  writing.  At  first  we  feel 
which  to  be  placed  in  the  objective  by  one  or  another  of 
the  verbs  that  follow ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  pronoun  is 
nominative  to  will  restore.  This  discovery,  however,  only 
leads  us  to  perceive  the  typical  error.  The  predicate  mis- 
states the  writer's  meaning.  He  has  no  more  than  a  hope 
that  the  operation  will  restore  Mr.  Blank's  sight ;  yet, 
when  we  leave  out  the  subordinate  clause  intervening 
between  the  nominative  and  the  predicate,  he  says 
absolutely  that  it  will.  The  writer  may  argue  that  the 
error  is  the  printer's.  He  may  say  that  there  should  have 
been  a  comma  after  which  and  a  comma  after  hoping.  The 
commas  would  serve  only  to  make  the  error  glaring. 
With  the  commas  in  use,  the  sentence,  as  we  have  said, 
would  predict  absolutely  the  success  of  the  operation  ;  and 
that  would  not  be  what  the  writer  meant. 

A  ready  method  of  finding  whether  a  relative  pronoun 
in  an  involved  sentence  is  in  proper  relation  to  the  predi- 
cate is  to  read  the  sentence  with  the  words  between  the 
pronoun  and  the  predicate  left  out.  This  will  be  perceived 
in  an  examination  of  our  other  excerpt  from  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  With  as  M.  de  Pressense  shows  left  out,  the 
sentence  would  still  be  correct. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  erring  writer  suffers  from 
the  common  fallacy  that  short  sentences  are  bad  style. 
He  had  two  facts  to  express,  and  should  have  written  two 
sentences.     He  should  have  written  thus  : 

Mr.  Blank  Blank  finds  it  necessary  to  have  another 
operation  on  his  eyes.  The  public,  as  well  as  his  personal 
friends,  will  hope  for  its  complete  success. 

We  do  not  regard  that  as  a  particularly  graceful  state- 
ment. All  we  say  is  that  it  is  a  correct  expression  of 
the  facts  with  which  the  writer  supplies  us. 

The  sentence  from  the  Quarterly  Review  exemplifies  an 
error  not  less  common  than  that  of  the  writer  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  Observe  that  the  reviewer  repeats  the  relative 
pronoun.  The  first  result  is  that  on  the  second  use  the 
pronoun  seems  relative  to  career,  which  is  not  the  case. 
Another  result  is  that  the  sentence  is  both  ungrammatical 
and  ungainly.  In  such  a  sentence  the  copulative  con- 
junction is  intended  to  connect  verbs.  It  is  never  intended 
to  connect  pronouns.  Repetition  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
therefore,  is  invariably  bad  style.  The  sentence  should 
run  thus  : 

The  Bill  which  was  to  prove  the  magnum  opus  of  the  late 
Premier's  career,  by  placing  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  upon  a  basis  of  permanent  goodwill,  had  been  fought 
stage  by  stage  through  the  Lower  House. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  left  out  the  comma  after 
Bill.  We  have  done  so  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  a 
third  error  in  connexion  with  the  relative  pronoun. 
Following  a  usage  which  was  general  until  the  middle  of 
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this  century,  the  printer  of  the  Quarterly  Review  still  in- 
clines to  put  a  comma  before  every  relative  pronoun. 
Consequently,  he  destroys  the  distinction  between  the 
restrictive  relative  and  the  relative  absolute,  and  thus 
deprives  writers  of  a  necessary  means  towards  exact 
expression.  The  author  of  the  sentence  that  we  have 
quoted  meant  the  relative  to  be  restrictive.  By  using  the 
comma  the  printer  made  it  absolute,  and  left  the  sentence 
bc'th  inaccurate  and  limp. 

Certain  authorities  on  grammar  say  that  the  true  restric- 
tive relative  is  that.  They  maintain  that  which  and  who 
should  be  used  as  relative  absolutes  only.  This  is  the  house 
that  Jack  built  is  certainly  better  than  This  is  the  house  which 
Jack  built.  It  is  equally  clear  that  The  man  that  broke  the 
bank  of  Monte  Carlo  is  better  than  The  man  who  broke  the  bank. 
Still,  we  are  not  willing  to  go  so  far  as  the  authorities  to 
whom  we  have  alluded.  In  this  writing  we  have  followed 
their  precept ;  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  that 
instead  of  who  or  which  as  the  restrictive  relative  would  be 
exceedingly  clumsy.  We  could  not  well  use  it,  for 
example,  in  the  first  line  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

E.  H. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  who  has  just  kept  his  eighty-fifth 
birthday,  belongs  to  a  past  generation  of  politicians.  He 
follows,  however,  with  close  interest  each  new  move  in 
that  game  of  politics  in  which  he  was  once  so  bold  a 
player.  Nobody  fought  a  better  battle  in  bygone  days 
than  Mr.  Gathome-Hardy.  He  belonged,  moreover,  to  a 
type  rarer  in  the  Tory  party  of  thirty  years  ago  than  it  is 
to-day.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Works ; 
and  a  Conservative  manufacturer  was  almost  as  rare  at 
that  time  as  a  Conservative  working-man.  The  party  did 
not  want  to  be  aristocratic  for  ever,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
who  had  witnessed  and  reckoned  with  the  rise  of  the  manu- 
facturing communities,  brought  Coningsby  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  G.  0.  A.  Head,  of  Stalybridge  in  fiction,  and 
sought  out  such  men  in  real  life  for  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Gathome-Hardy  made  a  good  Home  Secre- 
tary, a  good  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  a  good 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  When  he  rose  to  defend  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  he  did  so  with  the  double 
fervour  of  a  political  partisan  and  of  a  convinced  Church- 
man, and  his  speeches  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Bill  were  among  the  most  impassioned  ever  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Of  course,  his  career  carried  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The  "Manchester 
man"  became  the  Londoner ;  the  manufacturer  was  lost  in 
the  politician,  and  the  democrat  in  the  aristocrat. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  committing  lona  to  the  custody 
of  representatives  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  will  be  saved 
a  slight  yearly  expenditure  on  its  preservation.  Old 
monks  and  modern  elders  may  not  seem  an  exactly  happy 
conjunction  ;  but  lona  has  other  than  religfious  memories, 
it  has  its  close  association  with  one  of  the  greatest  passages 
of  English  prose : 

We  were  now  treading  [wrote  Dr.  Johnson]  that  illustrious 
island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion. 
To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be 
impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if 
it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power 
of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the 
future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  bciugs.  Far  from  me  and  from  my 
friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us 
indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  The  man  is  little 
to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on 
the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona. 


The  name  of  Mr.  Percy  Pilcher  has  to  be  added 
to  the  long  roll  of  martyrs  who  have  jierished  in  their 
attempts  to  increase  man's  facilities  of  locomotion.  The 
flying-machine  belongs,  no  doubt,  to  the  tw^entieth  cen- 
tury ;  the  nineteenth,  with  its  own  triumphs,  needs  not  to 
snatch  at  it.  Percy  Pilcher  was  an  enthusiast  literally 
indifferent  to  his  life,  so  only  he  could  carry  further  the 
powers  of  human  flight.  Qn  Saturday  afternoon  he  was 
surrounded  by  friends,  bidden  by  Lord  and  Lady  Braye  to 
one  of  their  fields  near  Stanford  Hall,  to  see  his  ascent  on 
his  eagle-like  craft.  The  weather  was  all  against  him ; 
and  a  more  prudent  man  than  Percy  Pilcher  would  have 
abstained  from  making  the  attempt.  His  was  fatal  good 
nature.  He  did  not  like  to  let  people  who  had  come  to  be 
amused  go  away  bored.  So  at  last  he  strove  to  mount, 
and  had  got  about  thirty  feet  high  when  the  gust  of  wind 
came  which  dislocated  his  machine  and  him.  The  Hon. 
Everard  Feilding,  who  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  horrified 
onlookers  to  run  forward  and  raise  the  bruised  body  of 
his  friend,  sent  a  full  account  of  the  affair  to  his  brother. 
Lord  Denbigh,  who  is  now  on  duty  as  Lord-in- Waiting 
at  Balmoral,  so  that  the  Queen  might  be  fuUy  and 
privately  informed,  as  she  always  likes  to  be.  Lord 
Braye,  who  is  something  of  a  poet  and  something  of  a 
theologian,  thinks  of  raising  a  Pilcher  monument  in  his 
park,  with  an  inscription  which  his  own  pen  is  particularly 
well  fitted  to  supply. 


Certainxy  not  a  tactician  is  the  politician  who  this  week 
declared  that  the  opposition  to  war  in  South  Africa  had 
its  origin,  not  in  any  love  of  peace,  but  in  the  mere  hatred 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who,  &c.  No  panegyric 
which  followed  could  make  up  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the 
thrust  unintentionally  and  clumsily  conveyed  in  such  a 
statement ;  as  when  Eogers,  reproached  by  a  lady  for  not 
coming  to  her  aid  over  some  trifle,  assured  her,  with 
unconscious  cruelty :  "  I  pass  my  life  in  defending  you."' 


Leo  Xm.,  though  not  nearly  so  accessible  as  Pius  IX. 
was  -to  pilgrims  and  visitors,  has,  nevertheless,  granted 
audiences  to  a  large  number  of  English  Protestants  even. 
He  is  first  of  aU  ready  t»  put  himself  out  to  receive 
French  people ;  then  English  people ;  then  the  peoples 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  others ;  but  Germans  last  of  all. 
The  other  day,  Lady  Sophia  Palmer,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor  Selborne,  had  a  talk  with  the  Pope, 
in  which  she  told  him  that  an  uncle  of  hers,  William 
Palmer,  long  dead,  had  joined  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  though  she  herself  remained  in  "the  Anglican 
branch."  Leo  XIII.  smiled  very  paternally,  and  said  a 
g^reat  many  very  agreeable  things  for  an  English  lady 
to  hear  about  his  love  for  her  country  and  his  respect 
for  its  piety. 


Correspondence. 

The  Translation  of  "  Dante." 

Sib, — Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  my  pro- 
test— all  too  brief,  clearly,  for  comprehension — on  Gary's 
translation  ?  I  was  not,  assuredly,  deprecating  Gary's  verses 
because  they  were  "  old."  What  could  be  more  exquisite 
than  Chaucer's  translation  ("  Second  Nun's  Tale  ")  of  a  part 
of  St.  Bernard's  prayer  to  the  Virgin  {Paradiso,  Canto 
xxxiii.)  ? 

Assembled  iu  thee  is  magnificence 

With  mercy,  gooduesse,  and  with  swich  pitee 

That  tbou,  that  art  the  Sonne  of  excellence. 

That  only  helpest  hem  that  preyen  thee, 

But  ofte  tymc  of  thy  benignitee, 

Ful  frely,  er  that  men  thyu  help  biseche, 

Thou  goost  bif  orn,  and  art  hir  ly  ves  leche.  • 
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Take,  again,  Chaucer's  turning  of 


into 


Nel  ventro  tuo  si  racoese  I'amore, 
Per  lo  cui  caldo,  nell'  eterna  pace, 

Withinne  the  cloistre  biisful  of  thy  sydes 
Took  mannes  shap  the  eternal  love  and  pees, 


and  one  feels  how  great  our  loss  is  in  not  having  more  from 
the  same  master. 

Nor  was  I  unmindful  of  Euskin's  criticism,  who, 
indeed,  first  sent  me  to  Gary ;  but  Euskin's  type  of  mind  is 
Dantesque  and  analytic — two  qualities  which  sufficiently 
explain  his  only  half -concealed  dislike  for  Milton's  gorgeous 
imagery. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  in  thinking 
that  the  English  translators  have  failed  because  our  poets 
cannot  find  an  equivalent  for  Dante's  "  ternaries."  No ;  is 
it  not  a  question  of  vocabulary  rather  than  metre  ?  When 
one  recaUs  the  Bible,  the  Elizabethan  translation,  and,  say, 
Morris's  Beowulf,  do  we  not  feel  that  "  prose  "  versions 
may  be  as  impassioned  and  poetic  as  any  metrical 
rendering,  however  imitative  the  music  may  be  of  the 
original  ?  Mr.  Francis  Thompson's  analysis  of  what 
English  blank  verse  can  do  is  admirable  ;  but  is  he  not 
thinking  merely  of  Milton's  and  Shakespeare's  use  of  it  ? 
But  do  they  exhaust  its  resources  ?  And  now  let  me 
conclude  with  one  more  question  :  Is  it  not  strange,  after 
aU,  that  no  one  has  given  us  a  paraphrase  of  Dante  which 
can  take  rank  with  the  many  other  paraphrases  in  which 
our  language  is  peculiarly  rich  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Clapham:  Octobers,  1899.  F.  Kettle. 


The  Manifold  Sins  of  the  Adverb. 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  of  late  in  certain  literary  journals 
a  very  proper  attack  upon  the  objectionable  habit  of  using 
the  split  infinitive.  For  my  part,  words  fail  to  adequately 
describe  my  contempt  for  all  who  indulge  in  the  pernicious 
practice.  The  great  objection  to  the  custom  is,  of  course, 
that  the  guilty  adverb  intervenes  clumsily  and  obstructs 
the  sense,  so  that  the  confused  reader  fails  to  get  that  clear 
grasp  of  the  writer's  thought  which  he  would  have  obtained 
if  the  words  had  flowed  in  proper  sequence. 

But  we  should  be  logical,  and  go  further  in  the  matter. 
Is  it  not,  for  the  same  reason,  just  as  objectionable  to 
interpose  the  adverb  or  adverbial  clause  between  the  aux- 
iliary and  the  verb  ?  For  example,  "  I  wUl,  in  case  of 
accidents,  go."  You  will  frequently  come  across  instances 
of  this. 

The  intrusive  part  of  speech  is  also  to  be  found  between 
the  noun  and  the  verb,  confusing  the  sense  and  abusing 
its  privileges.  Think  of  "He  without  mercy  struck"! 
An  adverb  imdoubtedly  should  "  know  its  place,"  which 
is,  of  course,  immediately  after  the  verb.  At  other  times 
this  very  loose  particle  strays  beyond  the  object  of  a 
sentence  in  a  most  disorderly  way  :  "  They  parted  at  the 
gate  for  ever."  You  will  also  find  the  adverbial  clause 
playing  this  trick  again  and  again. 

Sometimes  the  adverb  begins  the  sentence,  and  starts 
"  qualifying  the  verb "  before  the  verb  itself  can  be 
guessed  at — e.g.,  "  In  the  evening  I  may  wish  to  go  to  the 
theatre."  Observe  the  ambiguity  of  meaning  which 
results.  Occasionally  I  have  known  good  writers  give  way 
thus. 

We  have  discouraged  the  verb  from  allowing  its 
auxiliaries  to  go  loose  ;  and  the  preposition  at  the  tail  of  a 
sentence  we  have  also  done  away  with  ;  and  if  we  can  only 
pin  that  wretched  piece  of  grammatical  quicksilver  to  the 
rear  of  the  verb  we  shall  begin  to  get  English  composition 
into  something  like  order. 

I  hope  we  shall  see  in  future  that  every  sentence  is  kept 
neat;  and  not  allow  the  confusing,  disorderly  liberty  of 
style  which  so  has  disgraced  sadly  till  now  the  dignity  of 
our  language. — I  am,  &c..  Simplicity  Seveek. 


Misconceptions. 

Sir, — May  I  add  one  more  example  to  the  astonish- 
ing list  of  childish  misconceptions  ?  It  was  in  the 
days  when  the  Litany  formed  an  inevitable  part  of  the 
Morning  Service,  and  a  little  boy  of  my  acquaintance, 
unable  to  read,  used  to  hear,  in  response  to  an  unin- 
telligible drone  from  the  officiating  clergyman,  the  oft- 
repeated  and  awe-inspiring  statement,  "  We  see — such  a 
hairus — good  Lord !  "  Many  a  soared  glance  did  he  cast 
about  the  little  country  church,  wondering  what  a 
"hairus"  might  be,  and  why  he  could  not  also  see  one. 
The  sentence  was,  of  course,  the  Buckinghamshire 
rendering  of  "  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord." — 
I  am,  &c.,  Stella  M.  Dijeing. 


Sir, — Your  contributor  to  the  issue  of  September  23,  on 
"  The  Ineligible  of  the  Elegy,"  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
youth  who  was  puzzled  by  Gray's  line  : 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. 

That  hard- worked  word  "bear,"  contrary  to  its  astro- 
nomical associations,  seems  to  be  given  to  misleading  the 
young.     Witness  the  following  story  told  me  at  first  hand: 

A  child,  being  asked  to  draw  a  picture  illustrating  her 
favourite  hymn,  exhibited  a  picture  of  a  fashionable  lady 
ministering  to  a  rather  shaggy  animal.  Being  asked  to 
explain  by  her  teacher,  she  quoted  the  lines  : 


Can  a  woman's  tender  care 
Cease  toward  the  child  she-bear  ? 

-I  am,  &c., 
Cambridge:  September  30,  1899. 


C.  G.  F. 


Sir, — Eight  pupils,  whose  average  age  might  be  seven, 
were  asked  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  memory.  Five 
of  the  eight  wrote  :   "  Lead  us  not  in  tutem  tation  " 

A  friend  took  her  Sunday-school  class  to  the  seaside.  It 
was  a  new  experience  for  one  scholar,  who  exclaimed : 
"Teacher,  there's  the  sea,  but  where's  all  the  tinimies  ?  " 
("  The  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is"). — I  am,  &c  , 

LouEY  0.  Jack. 

Edinburgh:  September  30,  1899. 


Our    Literary    Competitions. 

Result  of  Competition  No.  2. 

We  asked  last  week  for  mottoes  suitable  to  stand  on  the  title-page 
of  a  history  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  A  great  many  suggestions  have 
reached  us,  the  majority  of  them  so  apt  that  the  task  of  fixing 
upon  the  best  has  been  no  light  one.  We  have  decided,  however, 
that  the  quotation  from  Carlyle's  Pant  and  Present,  sent  in  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Davies,  :!,  Phenc  Street,  Chelsea,  has  more  to  commend 
it  than  any  other,  and  to  Mr.  Davies  a  cheque  has  therefore  been 
sent.    This  is  the  passage  : 

"  For  properly,  as  many  men  as  there  are  in  a  nation  who  can 
withal  see  Heaven's  invisible  justice, and  know  it  to  be  on  earth  also 
omnipotent,  so  many  men  are  there  who  stand  between  a  nation 
and  perdition." 

Among  the  best  of  the  remainder  are  these  : 

"  The  stake  that  is  to  be  secured  is  of  so  great  an  interest,  that 
all  our  industry,  and  all  the  violences  we  can  suffer  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it  are  not  inconsiderable.  This  affair  is  to  be  done  but  once, 
and  then  never  any  more  unto  eternal  ages." — Jeremy  Taytiir'a 
"  Holy  Dying."  [G.  D.,  Horley.] 

"  Judge  :  Then  did  the  Judge  say  to  him,  Hast  thou  any  more 
to  say? 

Envy  :  My  lord,  I  could  say  much  more,  only  I  would  not  be 
tedious  to  the  court.  Yet,  if  need  be,  when  the  other  gentle- 
men have  given  in  their  evidence,  rather  than  anything  shall  be 
wanting  that  will  despatch  him,  I  will  enlarge  my  testimony 
against  him.    .    .    . 
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Faithkdl  :  May  I  speak  a  few  words  in  my  own  defence  .' 
JuDOK  :    Sirrah  I  sirrah  I    thon  deservest  to  live  no  longer,  but  to 
be  slain  immediately  upon  the  plaos  ;  yet.  that  all  men  may  see 
our  gentleness  towarda  thee,  let  us  hear  what  thou,  vile  runagate, 
hast  to  say."— /<>*»  Bunyan,  "  Tlte  Trial  of  Faithful." 

fJ.  P.,  Fenton.] 

"  All  other  wrongs  done,  patiently  I  take  : 
But  touch  my  honour  and  the  case  is  changed  I  " 

— From  ths  Pope't  speech  in,  ^Thv  liiitg  and  tin-  Booh"  {U.  Browning), 

[M.  0.  E.,  Forest  Hill.] 

"  Thon  shalt  not  see  me  blush, 
Kor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest: 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason." 

— !ihikeijware,  " I£e»ry  VI,"   Part  II.,  Act  Hi.,  Scene  1. 

[E.  H.,  Didsbury.] 

"  France,  thon  shalt  me  thisi  treason  with  thy  tears." 
—Shahtpeare,  "  llcnry  VI.,"  Part  I.,  Act  Hi.,  Scene  2, 

[G.  R.,  Aberdeen] 

"  There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  : 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory — When  that  fails, 
Wealth,  Vice,  Corruption — Barbarism  at  last. 
And  Ilifctory,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page." — Byron. 

[W.  J.  F.,  Birmingham.] 

"  If  aus^ht  against  my  life 
Thy  country  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly. 
Against  the  law  of  nature,  law  of  nations  ; 
No  more  thy  country,  but  an  impious  crew 
Of  men  conspiring  to  uphold  their  state 
By  worse  than  hostile  deeds,  violatiner  the  ends 
For  which  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear." 
— Samson  Agonintes.  [Mrs.  J.  S.,  Glasgow.] 

"  Where  other  superstitions  flourish,  political  superstitions  take 
root." — Uerliert  Spcneir. 

[H.  B.,  Gartcosh.] 

"Your  deliverance  sleepeth  not,  He  that  will  come  is  not  slack  of 
His  promise.  Wait  on  for  God's  timeous  salvation,  ask  not  when  or 
how  long.  I  hope  He  shall  lose  nothing  of  you  in  the  furnace,  but 
dross.  Commit  your  cause  in  meekness  (forgiving  your  oppressors) 
to  God,  and  your  sentence  shall  come  back  from  Him  laughing." — 
From  a  letter  by  Rev.  Sumiiel  Itutherford  to  William  Oltndinning , 
dated  from  the  jiriton  of  Aberdeen,  July  0,  1637. 

[J.  C.  H.,  Chapelhill.] 

"  As  if  Justice  could  be  anything  but  the  same  ample  law, 
expounded  by  natural  judges  and  saviours. 

As  if  it  might  be  this  thing  or  that  thing,  according  to  decisions." 
—  Walt  Whittnan. 

[A.  M.  P.,  Lincoln.] 

"  Macduff's  Son  :  What  is  a  traitor  ? 
Lady  Macduff  :  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 
Son  :  There  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  hang  them  up." — "  Macbeth,"  Act  iv.,  Scene  2. 

[L.  K.,  Tunbridge  Wells.] 

"The  compensation  for  injustice  is  that  in  that  dark  ordeal  we 
gather  the  worthiest  around  us." — Geo.  Meredith,  "  Richard  Feverel." 

[F.  M.,  London.] 

Beiilies  received  also  from  :— T.  K.,  Newcastle ;  A.  C,  Stirling 
A.  E.  T..  London :  8.  M..  Addiecombe ;  B.  B..  Birmingham ; 
K.  E.  R.  F.,  Bath  ;  E.  E.  L..  Leicester  ;  H.  J.  S.,  Aberdeen  ;  A.  W.  K., 
Straton  WilU)n  ;  F.  S.,  Belfast ;  M.  C,  London  ;  A.  H.,  Shadwell ; 
C.  J.,  London  ;  W.  M  ,  Newport ;  M.  R.,  Aberdeen  ;  B.  J.  S.,  London  ; 
H.  W.  M.,  London  ;  E  B.,  South  Shields  ;  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Liverpool  (eee 
rules)  ;   R.  O.  A.,  Rugby ;  R.  F.  McC,  Whitby ;  C.  G.,  Brighton ; 

E.  S.  H.,  Bradford  ;  H.  F.,  London  ;  J.  L.,  Glasgow ;  J.  D.  H., 
Ealing  ;  E.  P..  London  ;  E.  A.,  Rojaton  ;  H.  P.  B.,  Glasgow  ;  T.  0., 
Buittd ;  E.  M.  S.,  London ;  C.  H.  B.  K.,  Blackbeath  ;  H.  T.  F., 
Norwich  ;  E.  H.,  Ledbury  ;  A.  H.  B.,  London  ;  E.  C.  M.  D,,  Crediton : 

F.  G.  N.,  North  Wales ;    A.  M.  C,  London  ;    1.  C.  K.,  Hertford  • 
0.  S.  W.,  Ewell ;  J.  F.  H.,  London ;  C. T.  S.,  London  ;  N.  P.,  London : 
J.  E.  C,  E»ling  ;  F.  H.  L.,  Woking ;  C.  S..  Oxford  ;  A.  H.  C  ,  Loe 
H.   G.   H.,   Whitby;   H.   0.  C,    Wedneslmry ;   Miss  G.,  Reigate  • 

A.  M.  E.,  London  ;  C.  F.  M.,  Bath  ;  K.  J ,  Loudon  ;  M.  D.,  London  • 

B.  A.,  Surbiton. 


Prize  Competition   No.   3. 

We  publish  this  week  a  special  supplement,  containing  publishers' 
announcements  for  the  autumn  season.  From  the  lists  therein 
printed  we  ask  our  readers  to  pick  out  what,  in  their  opinion, 
promise  to  be : — 

(»)  The  two  most  interesting  biographies. 

(h)  The  two  most  interesting  works  of  history. 

(c)  The  two  most  interesting  works  of  travel. 

(rf)  The  two  most  interesting  religious  works. 

((■)  The  two  most  interesting  novels, 

(/■)  The  two  most  interesting  books  for  children. 
To  the  competitor  whose   selection   most  nearly  resembles  that 
produced  by  a  collation  of  all  replies  received  a  cheque  for  a  guinea 
will  be  sent. 

Bdlbb, 
Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  October  1(».  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  388  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  mutt  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  wiU  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
'  also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  October  5. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 
Palmer  (Smythe),  Sturlies  on  liihlicnl  Subjects.    II.— Jacob  at  Bethel ..  net    2/B 

Johnson  Club  Papers.    By  Various  Hands (Unwin)  net    7/6 

Sinker  (Rev.  R.),  The  Unity  of  the  liiiok  of  Isaiah  ...(I)ei(?hton,  Bell  &  Oo.)    2/ 

Cowell  (Most  Rev.  J.  E.),  I  Believe (Religious  Tract  Society; 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  BELLES  LETTRE8,  &c. 
Smeftton  (Oliphant),  English  Satires  '. 3/fl 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Eock  (Paul  dc)  Memoirs  (Emithers)  net  lB/0 

Warner  ((JeorRe  T.),  A  Brief  Survey  (Blaokie)     I/" 

Stanley  (Hiram  M.),  Physiology  for  Beginners  (Open  Court  Co.l    2AI 

Atteriage  (A.  H.),  The  Wars  of  the  Nineties (Casselt)    0  0 

Fraser  (Sir  W.),  Words  on  Wellington    (Nimmoi    7/0 

Clement  (Clara  Erskino),  Saints  in  Art  (Nimmo)  net    6/0 

Fisher  ( Sydney  George),  The  True  Benjamin  Franklin. ..(Lippincott  &  Co.) 

Arnold-Forster  (Frances),  Studies  in  Church  Dedications net  30/0 

Mackennal  (Alexander),  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 

(ReligioQB  Tract  Society) 
Temple  Classics  I'Plutarch's  Lives  (North's  Translation),  Vols.  IX.  and  X. 

each    1/0 

TEAVKL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Thomas  (Margaret),  Two  Years  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Nimmo) 

Morris  ((jharles).  Our  Island  Empiie  .  a  Handbook  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  &c. 

(Lippincott  &  Co.) 

Stevenson  (Paul  Kve),  By  Way  of  Cape  Horn  (Lippincott  Jt  Co.  i 

Allen  (Grant),  The  European  Tour  (Richards)    0/ 

MISCELLANKOUS. 

Hardwicke  (W.  W.),  The  Evolution  of  Man (Watt«  &  Co.) 

Vernon  (Rev.  J.  R.),Tb6  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.. .(Religious  Tract  Society)  6/0 

Stanley  (Hon.  E.  Lyulph),  Our  National  Education (Nisljet)  2/0 

Itoberlson  (J.  M.),  Patriotism  and  Empire (Richardsl  3/8 

Murray  (Dr.  James  A.  H.),  A  New  English  Dictionary.    1-IN. 

(Clarendon  Press)  6/0 

Jones  (J.  L.),  Jess  :  Bits  of  Wayside  Go8i>cl (Macmillan)  8/0 

Dalton  (diaries),  The  Blenheim  Roll  (Eyre  t  Spottiswoodo) 

Birch  (Keg.  U.).  Down  Durley  Road (Unwin)  net  3/« 

Lelnnd  (Charles  G.),  Aradia;  or,  The  Gos Del  of  the  Witches (Nntt)  net  S/0 

Stewart  (Isla),  Practical  Nursing.    Vol.  I (lUackwood)  not  3/0 

Spence  (John),  Shetland  and  Folklore (Johnson  &  Greig)  6/0 

('lapton  (K(lward),  The  Precious  Stones  of  the  Bible.. .(Siiupkin,  Marshalli 

Lowerison  (Uarry),  Field  and  Folklore   (Nutt) 

Peyton  (Kllis),  (Cookery  for  Two  and  More (Russell  &  Co.)  2/8 

A.  E.  S.,  What  CSvrae  to  Me  in  the  Silence (Burleigh)  1/0 

Hulme  (P.  B.),  Familiar  Wild  Flowers.    Sixth  Series (Cassell)  3/0 

Haggard  (H.  Rider),  A  Farmer'.s  Year (Longmans)  not  7.8 

Cross  (Wilbur  L.),  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel...  .  (Macmilhin)  6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Lazare  (Jnlea),  Gtoras  ot  Modern  French  Poetry (Hoohette  &  CJo.) 

JUVENILE. 

Caine  (O.  V.),  In  the  Year  of  Waterloo   (Nisbet)    6/0 

Elmslie  (Theodora  C),  The  Pilgrim  Child (Ward,  Lock) 

Bi-oreum  (Capt.  F.  S.),  With  Shield  and  Assegai (Blaokie  i    3/8 

Pollard  (KlizaF.),  The  King's  Secret (Blackie)    8/8 

Coombe  (Florence),  Boys  of  the  Priory  Sohool (Blackie)    2/8 

Harrison  (Frederic),  Wynpurt  College    „ (Blackie)    5/0 

Tytler  (Sarah),  A  Loyal  Little  Maid  (Blackie)    2,0 

Hcnty  (G.  A.),  Won  by  the  Sword (Blackie)    fl/0 

llonty  (G.  A.),  No  Surrender (Blackie)    B/» 

Hcnty  (G.  A.),  A  Roving  Commission (Biackie)    u/i) 

Andr^  (R.),  The  Nightingale (Allen) 

Marshall  (Emma),  A  Good-Hearted  Girl .'..  (Chambers)    3/0 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  The  Boys  and  I (Chambers)    38 

NEW   EDITIONS. 

Elliot,  M.P.  (Hon.  A),  T)-,e  Stnie  of  the  Church  (Macmillan)    2/0 

Ingraham  (Rev.  J.  H.),  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David   ...(Ward,  Lock)    3/6 
Popular  Ktndiei  in  Mylhology,  tc.    1.  Celtic  and  Mediaval  Romance; 

i.  Folklore (Nutt)  each    Od. 

Pahie  (J.  J.),  A  History  of  Wireless  Telegraphy  (Is38-I8a9)    ...(Blackwood)    6A) 
Gronow  (Captain),  Reminiscences  and  Recollections   (Nimmo) 
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Messrs.    FREDERICK   WARNE    &    CO. 

Beg    to    Announce 


that  owing  to  the  great  demand  that  has  arisen  Jar 
Mr.  SILAS  K.  HOGKIN&S  NEW  NOVEL 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF 
ISRAEL   PENDRAY, 

they  were  compelled  to  delay  publication  until  the 
Second  Edition  had  been  printed,  THE  FIRST 
LARGE  EDITION  BELVG  SOLD  BEFORE  PUB- 
LICATION. The  second  EDITION  is  NEARLY 
EXHAUSTED,  and 

A  THIRD  EDITION  IS  AT  PRESS  and  will  be 
ready  shortly. 

Lar)^  crown  9vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  Strange  Adventures  of 
Israel  Pendray. 

Illustrated  by  A.  L.  RICHARDSON. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  C!orn«rall  amid  the  early  straggles  of 
Methodism,  against  the  persccntions  to  which  its  adherents  were  subjected  at 
the  time  John  Wetley  began  preaching.  In  the  course  of  the  narration  many 
thrilling  incidents  and  legendary  stories  of  the  Cornish  smugglers  and  wreckers 
are  vividly  portrayed. 

Ready  Shortly.    Crnwn  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6d. 

A  Lost  Identity. 

By  J.  D.  MENNESEY. 

A  remarkable  and  weird  story.  Mr.  Hennesey  deals  with  the  strange  case 
of  Mark  Gnnnery,  who  by  the  sinister  occult  inflaence  of  his  enemy  has  his 
spirit  separated  from  his  soul  and  body  and  enshrined  in  that  of  an  aged  man. 
The  narrative  is  largely  concerned  with  the  doings  of  the  dual  Mark,  and  the 
reader's  attention  is  held  from  first  to  last. 

MAX    O'RELUS    GREAT    WORK. 

CHEAP  POPULAR  IS.SUE. 

John  Bull  &  Co. 

By  MAX  O'RELL. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  picture  cover.  Is. 

"  Max  O'Rell's  book  will  Ije  read  here  with  great  interest.  Always  brilliant, 
atd  often  shrewd  anil  thoughtful,  it  will  enhance  the  writer's  reputiition  both 
as  a  satirist  and  an  observer,  and  rightly  appreciated  it  ooght  to  benefit  those 
whom  it  most  severely  lashes."— Da/Jy  Telegraph. 


Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2».  6d. 

The  Art  of  Thinking. 

By  T.  SHARPER  K^OWLSON. 

KxTRiCT  piioM  THE  PHiFicii:— "A  Short  time  ago  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen,  in  giving  an  address  on  education,  said:  'What  you 
want  to  develop  in  your  race  is  the  art  of  thinking,  and  thinking  is  an  art 
which  stands  a  very  good  chance  of  perishing  from  amongst  us  altogether. 
The  risks  to  which  independent  thinking  is  exposed  when  you  come  to  reckon 
them  up  are  manifold  and  dangerous.    I  think  the  Press,  with  all  its  merits,  is 

one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  independent  thinking.' People  read  a  great 

deal  more  than  they  used  to  do— there  is  more  to  road— but  they  think  loss." 


that  they  have  secured  the  copyright  of  BLANCHE 

WILLIS    HOWARD'S    lait    ivorh,    to    be    issued 

October  7,  entitled 

Vroni :   The  Weaver's  Heart's  Dearest. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  j?ilt  top,  6s. 

The  sudden  and  early  death  of  the  Anther  of  "  Guenn  "  came  as  a  shock  to 
the  Literary  World  In  the  autumn  oE  last  year,  and  in  Bpeakmg  of  this  sad 
event  Literature  says  : — *'  la  '  Guenn '  Miss  Howard  revealed  a  spirit,  a  breath, 
of  true  romance,  akiu  to,  if  not  actually,  genius.  To  this  day  it  remains  not 
only  a  etedfastly  popular  novel,  but  par  excellence  the  finest  romance  of  Breton 
life  and  scenery  by  any  English  writing  novelist.** 

Now  Ready.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  68. 

The  Red  Rag  of  Ritual. 

By  GEORQE  CU5ACK. 

The  burning  question  of  the  day  for  all  church-goers  is  without  doubt 
**  Ritual,"  which,  bs  the  hydra-headed  monster  Hercules  was  called  to  combat, 
occurs  and  re-occurs  with  a  persistency  not  to  be  gainsaid.  That  there  is  a 
right  and  wrong  on  both  sides  no  unbiassed  person  will  deny,  and  *'  The  Red 
Rag  of  Ritual "  throws  a  clear  impiirtial  light  ou  the  subject,  the  whole  being 
woven  together  in  the  shape  of  a  clever,  well-written  novel. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  CHRISTIAN  LYS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  trilt,  gUt  top,  G?.. 

The  Fortress  of  Yadasara. 

By  CHRISTIAN  LYS. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  LANCELOT  SPEED. 

The  Scotsman  of  Juno  20  says :— "The  story  is  cleverly  written,  and  the 
action  moves  freely  and  rapidly.  There  is  plenty  of  excitement  and  adventure, 
and  the  marvellous  element  has  the  effect  of  humour,  by  reason  of  the  genial 
way  in  which  the  reader's  incredulity  is  ta'cen  for  granted  and  lUsregardod." 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  ROMANCE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  8s.  per  volume. 
VOLUME  I. 

The  Romance  of  Wild  Flowers. 

A  Companion  to  the  Britibh  Flora. 

By  EDWARD  STEP,  F.L.S. 

With  upwards  of  2(X)  Original  Illustrations. 

The  Sunday  Times  says :— '*  The  holiday-maker,  with  a  taste  for  flowers, 
win  find  Mr.  Step's  romance  of  the  actual  more  permanently  fascinating  than 
any  work  of  mere  fiction.  The  author  knows  well  hnw  to  impart  his  stores  of 
botanical  knowledge  in  an  easy,  bright,  and  informing  fashion.  Tbe  book  is 
likely  long  to  remain  a  standard  work  in  popular  and  yet  really  sfientiflc 
botany." 

THE  POPULAR  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  DAY. 

NEW  EDITION  (18OT),  NOW  READY. 

Large  crown  6vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  ed. ;  half-bound,  js. ;  with  Patent  Index,  6s.  : 

half-calf,  7«.  Bd. 

Nuttall's  Standard  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language. 

(The  Six  Hundred  and  Twenty -first  Tliousand.) 

Revised,  Extended,  and  Improved  throughout  by  the 
Rev.  JAneS  WOOD. 

100,000  References,  with  Pronunciations,  Etymologies,  DoBnitions, 
Illustrations,  &c. 

Always  revised  to  date,  and  quoted  universally  as  a  leading 

authority. 


London ; 


A  Complete  Catalogue  may  he  had  Post  Free  on  application  from  the  Publishers. 

FREDERICK   WARNE  &  CO.,  Chandos  House,   Bedford   Street,  Strand, 

and  New  York. 
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SOME  IMPORTANT  REMAINDERS 

FROM 

W.  GLAISHER'S  EXTENSIVE  STOCK. 

Victoria    Edition   of  the    Pickwick    Papers, 

containing  all  the  oricrinal  as  well  as  the  rejected  plates,  by 
BKTlfOnR,  BUSS,  PHIZ,  and  LKECH.  2  vols.,  largo  8vo  (pnb. 
4lB.nst)         10    C 

Ditto.    The  same  Work,  with  all  the  Plates  on  India 

I)aper  (pnb.  8*8.  net)         13    6 

Matthews'  Handbook  of  Musical  History,  and 

Bil)lii>frmpliy  from  St.  Gregory  to  the  Pregent  Daj-,  with  128  lUogtra- 
tions.    8vii.  cloth  (pah.  10s.  6d.) Orevel    6    0 

"The  plan  of  the  book  18  atlniirsbly  arranged  and  printed.  The  work 
can  be  well  recommended  to  all  who  desire  a  musical  history,  giving  fall 
information  in  a  conci.^o  and  accessible  form,  and  whioh  is  detailed  with- 
out being  (lifTose." — Mutical  Stnrulard. 

"The  author  covers  the  entire  ^rrouiid  of  his  subject  from  the  time  of 
St,  Gregory  to  the  present  day,  and  serves  a<lmirably  for  those  who  wish 
to  ohtahi  acme  general  iden  as  to  the  prof^ress  of  the  art.  The  facts  are 
Boooinotijeet  forth,  the  statements  are  correct,  and  the  many  illustrations 
giva  the  work  a  distinct  value."— DatZy  Telegraph. 

VALUABLK  COVUTV  HISTORY.— ORMEROD'S  CHESHIRE. 

Ormerod  (G.),  History  of  the  County  Palatine 

of  CHK8HIRE,  compiled  from  Original  Evidences  in  Public  Offices, 
the  Harleian  and  Cottonian  MSS.,  Parochial  Registers,  Private  Muni- 
ments, Unpublished  MS.,  Collections  of  Successive  Cheshire  Anti- 
quaries, and  a  Personal  Survey  of  every  Townahin  in  the  County, 
incorporated  with  a  Republication  of  King's  Vale  Royal  and 
Leyce8ter*8  Cheshire  Antiquities,  containing  numerous  fine  en- 
graving of  buildings,  views,  antiquities,  arms,  &c.,  and  many 
pedigrees,  new  and  enlarged  edition,  corrected  throughout  by 
Thomas  Helsby,  large  paper  copies,  3  vols.,  imperial  folio,  cloth  back, 
nncut  edges  (£S0) 81    0 

Gaiety  Chronicles.  By  John  Hollingshead.  8vo, 

cloth  (pub.  218.  net)         Constable.    6    6 

"The  interest  of  this  record  lies  in  the  personality  of  the  author.  Looking 

about  for  a  kindred  spirit,  Mr.  Hollingshead  finds  it  in  Shakespeare,  who 

was  one-tenth  actor  and  nine-tenths  showman.   .   .  ."—Daily  Chronicle. 
"  Mr.  Hollingahead's  comprehensive,  interesting,  and  entertaining  book 

comes  exactly  at  the  right  time.    .    .    .    This  well-filled  and  persuasive 

volume."— DotZy  Telegraph. 
"  Open  the  book  at  any  page,  and  it  is  like  dipping  into  a  lucky  bag. 

There  are  no  blanks.    Mr.  Hollingshead  has  auccee^led  in  many  things, 

and  in  these  Chronicles  ha  otters  as  goodly  entertainment  as  he  ever 

offered." — Referee. 

Battye  (A.  Trevor),  Icebound  on  Kolguev.    A 

Chapter  in  the  Exploration  of  Arctic  Europe,  with  illustrations  by 
J.  T.  NMUeship  and  Charles  Whymper,  large  demy  8vo,  cloth  (pnb. 

SI  18.  oat)    ConttabU  &■  Co.    6    G 

'  Hi»  book  will  take  and  keep  an  authoritative  position.  ...  A 
modest  and  nngamished  picture  of  pluck  and  endurance  that  do  honour 
to  the  English  name.  Ought  to  be  secure  of  a  welcome  from  a  very  largo 
number  of  readers.  .  .  .  The  story  is  told  in  a  delightfully  simple 
and  spontaneous  manner.  .  .  .  Mr.  Trevor-Battye's  simple  and 
unaffected  narrative  enables  us  to  learn  a  good  deal."— 7'in«». 

"A  well-told  record  of  a  very  original  bit  of  exploration,  with  many 
valuable  natural  history  facts,  and  a  life-like  description  of  the  hitherto 
neglected  nomad  race  of  the  Samoyeds.  The  plentiful  illustrations,  bv 
the  author  him.self,  Mr.  J.  T.  Nettleship,  and  Jlr.  Charles  Whymper,  add 
much  to  the  charm  of  the  book."— Ba«y  Telegraph. 

Picturesque  Australasia :  A  Delineation  by  Pen 

and  Pencil  of  the  Scenery,  the  Towns,  and  the  Life  of  the  People 
throughout  the  Colonies  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
the  Adjacent  Islanrls,  edited  by  Edward  B.  Morris,  M.A.,  aasisted  by 
Eminent  Writers  in  the  various  Colonies,  illustrated  by  40  Full-Page 
mgravings  and  Maps,  and  upwards  of  1,000  Illustrations,  4  vols., 

4to,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  £1  10s.)  CaasM  &  Co.  10    6 

in  order  that  the  Illustrations  should  bo  of  the  highest  quality. 
Artists  were  specially  commissioned  by  the  Publishers  to  travel  through 
Australasia  to  prepare  original  drawings  for  tbe  work,  and  a  faithful 
'"Sn""?  ™<=""'d  has  thus,  at  great  expense,  Ijeon  obtained. 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery  depicted,  so  different  in  character 
rrom  that  found  m  our  own  land  ;  the  splendour  of  towns,  which  a  gene- 
rauon  a»)  were  non-existent ;  the  deeply-interesting  glimpses  which  are 
proaested  of  life  at  the  gold  mines,  in  the  bush,  and  in  the  interior :  the 
Charming  coast  and  river  scenery :  all  these  make  up  a  pictorial  panorama 
so  novel  and  freah  aa  to  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  reader. 

OLD  DRAMATISTS  AND^LD   POETS. 

ROUTLEDGE'S  EOYAL  Svo  EDITIONS. 
0=  .'<>n»on.    With  a  Memoir  by  William  Giffoni  ;  and  Portrait  and 

Vignette.    In  1  vol.,  royal  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  10s.  8d.)        6    0 

Beaumont  and  Plptohep.    With  introduction  by  George  Darley : 

and  Portraits  and  Vignettes.    In  2  vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth  <pub.  2l8.)    0    0 
***"i°#»f  "id  Ford.    With  an  Introduction  by  Hartley  Coleridge : 

ana  Portrait  and  Vignette.    In  1  vol.,  royal  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  10s.  M.)    4    6 

^^Ji^nwtT'  °?1?r?'^«.  Jinbrueh.andFarquhar.  With  Bio- 
^?Si^?  ^  **,  ^""i^"*'  Notices  by  Leigh  Hunt;  and  Portrait  and 
vignette.    In  1  vol.,  royal  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  10s.  6d.)       {0 

'^"''in  i^?''!J®';-«  ""'^^  .y^"  "?*  ^'*^<'  *>'  'l"  Kev.  Alexander  Dyce. 

m  I  vol.,  royal  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  78  6d.)         4    0 

*"  Portrait  ^I'i,?*'*'^"!.. '*'"*''  ,^l'»  ^^  "">  Kov^H.  J.Todd,  M.A. 
(imb!78.'Mlf       •'"  °*  ^''^"-    '"  *  ™'"  "y*'  '*™'  <''°"' 

°'^*Vi?Se;t»^'{^  ,^'°*f  "^  Oloasary^bv  Tyrwhitt- 'and' Portrait  and 

vignette.    In  1  vol.,  royal  Svo,  cloth  (pnb.  7a.  6d.)         ^    0 

WILLIAM  GLAI8HER,  Hmahtobe  Booksellke, 
265,  HiQH  HoiaoBN,  London. 

CataUgues   post  free    on    application. 


GREENING'S    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A  HISTORr  OF  MinSERf  RHYMES.  S.SS&°fS!i.S)i 

m»ny  yean*  rnvaroh  among  nunwry  folklore  of  all  nation*,  and  tntoei  the  orialoal  and 
policioal  nfrninc.iDc«  of  nunery  rhymes  from  tlie  earUoit  timei.  Grown  Sto.  art  eloth, 
mlt,  U.  [Ktait  m  Orto&er. 

AMAH    ADRICT      Being  Learei  from  a  Nomad'i  Portfolio.   By  BaRTKF.NNEDV, 
mnn    flUniria    AuthorofDaraVi  Wloe  Onp,"  "The  Wandertna  Romanoff," 
sc.    A  narrative  of  adventure  in  all  parte  ot  the  world.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  a*. 

{OMbtr. 

VATUCIf      A  superb  Illustrated  Edition  of  (ieorge  Beckford'H  famous  romanoe.    Edited, 
fninCIVa    with  an  Intnxiuction.liy  JUSTIN  ft  '    ^" 

W.  S.  Uoscrs.    Crowu  Svo,  art  cloth,  gilt,  3«.  fkl. 


_  Ceonie 

with  an  Introduction,  l>7  JUSTIN  ftANNAfORI).    Full-tMle  plcturwi  by 
■  Itte/oter. 

RUOYARD  KIPLING :  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK.  i^yVr^£'.% 

iiOOU.    Sicoiiii  edition.  Clown  Mv<i.  biukrain,  :n.  net.  (Aoio  rsodg. 

UfflllAII    Alln    TUC    UflTC      Eoigrami  on  Wom.tn,  Love,  and  Beauty.    Com- 

nUIHHIl    HnU     life    Wl|0>    tiilelaiulEdileahyCF  monkshood.  Author 

of  "Ruilyara  Kipling:  The  .Man  and  His  Work,"  "  My  haily  Ruby,"  4c.    Small  8»o, 

art  TelluTo,  gilt  estra,  gilt  edges,  :;3.  (id.  net.       Paper  iKwirda,  rough  edges  tor  re.bindiog, 

28  (hi.  net.  {Oetobtr. 

RlllnAII    Pll  U11I7C  •  nr.  The  Covenanters.     By  JOHN  OALT.    Edited,  with  an 
ninUnil    UlLnnl^C)   introduction  by  sir  GEOKGK  DOLOLAS.    This  is  a  reprint 

of  Gait's  oU-vorest  and  most  interesting  novel.    Crowa  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  05- 

[Karlv  in  October. 
TlIP    FDtniDCflll'    A  Tale  of  Mystery  and  Adventure.    By  THOMAS  M"ORE. 
Int    CrIbUnCHn,    Edited,  with   an   Introduction,  by  JD8TIN    HANNAPOBD. 

Full.jiage  Illustrations  by  W.  Smart.    Crown  Svo.  art  cloth,  38.  «d. 

THE  PILLYPIMCLE  PASTORALSs  ^-'~-  °- -"'"  '^"''-  —  '- 


Crown  Svo,  art  cloth,  i?..  f«l. 


(IRAYL.    Illustrated  by  W.3.  Morgan. 
\t:arlu  in  OctobtT. 


RAPUCI  no    DAI  I  ARC      and  oth«rTiazy  Lyrics.   By  UARRT  A.  SPURR.  Author 
DnUnCLUn    DALLnllO)    ofAOock^eyin  Arcaaia."    With  Fifty  lUustmtionE by 

John  Ilagg^l.    Cruwu  svi*.  art  cloth,  38.  lid.  [October. 

NONSENSE  NUMBERS  AND  JOCULAll  JINGLES  '^o.LTL'^'e'^y 

Book    written  by  llRUIIl    OKAYL.     Pictured  by  Walter  J.  .Morgan.      4to.  cloth, 
picture  cover,  .^s.  iOciober. 

ATQID  Tfl  DADAnnVIA  and  otber  Uumours  of  the  Hour  Being  Cont«m- 
inir  I  U  rftnitUUAlflj  jJoiaryPicturesof  SocialFactandPoliticalFiction. 
By  T.  H.  S.  ESCOTT,  Author  of  "Persoual  Force!  of  the  Period.'-  4c,  Crown  8vo.  art 
cloth,  gilt,  Ss.  net  lAowreoai/. 

nVC  Uf  AVC    nC    nOlUC      with  some  stories  from  the  B'ack  Museum.    By  R.  J. 
DIC'ITnlO    Ur    bniniCi    POWER  BERRET.    Profusely  lUustniteil.     Crown 

Hvo.  .l.jth,  ■.;.s  i!il.  (A'oie  ready. 

CnUC    CAUnilC    UAUI  CTO      (Sarah  Bernhardt,  Henry   Irving,  Beerbohm 
OUmC    rntnUllO    nilMLCIO>       Tree,  Wllson  Barrett,  and  Forbes  Robertson.) 

liy  CLE.MKXT  .SCOTT.    With  au  Appreciation  of  ULESIENT  SCOTT.    Written  by  L. 

A  RTil  UK  (.:KEEMN(1.    Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Crown  Hvo.  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6d. 

liVotwntier. 

NEW   FICTION. 

Ill    UnilTC  PADin      A  New  Novel.    By  UENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ,  Author  of 

in    inun  I  C  wnllLUs    "Quo  Vadis,''"FiT«and  Swurd,"4c     Translated  from  the 

original  Poliati  by  C.  8.  DE  S0IS30NS.    With  a  new  Portrait  of  the  Author.    First 

Edition  exliausted  three  days  after  publication,  Second  Edition  now  ready,    Cr„wn  8ro, 

art  cloth,  ^.  1^, 

QIIAUC  I    A  Brilliant  .^^ociety  Novel.    By  one  of  the  most  Popular  Novelists  of  the  Day. 
OnnmO  ■    <  Vown  svo,  doth  gilt,  M.  ed.  (.Voiereac/ji. 

TUC    UVDnPDITC      A    Realistic  Story  of  Modem   Life  in  Oxford  and  Ixmdon. 
I  nC    nirUulllIC*     Fifth  Edition, with  a  new  Preface, now  ready.    Sixth  Edition 

ill  the-  Pri-sy.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

UICC    MAI  Clf/11  CUT      A  Reallstio  Study  of  Modern  Ufe  in  r,ondon.    By  the 
ffllOu    HlnLClULCnis    Authorof  "The  Hypocrite."    Crown  Svo,  art  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

IRiadvOclolMm 
TUC    nCUTICUAU    ninPCD      a  Powerful  story  of  Ufe  in  Johannesburg.    By 
I  nC    UCN  I  LCniAN    Uluutlft    ANNA,  Comtesse  DE   BREMoNT.  Author  of 
•The  RaggedEdge,""ASonof  Atrica,"4c.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  Svo, 
art  cloth,  3s.  lil.  IWoie  ready. 

APIDi      nC    TUC    UnDTU      A   Tale    of   London    aud   Canada.     By    HELEN 
UlnL    Ur     InC    nUnllls    MILICITE.    crown  svo,  clotli,  us.       lA'oiieniter. 

AUIDTIIC    nC    UCPCCCITV      A  Powerful  Novel.    By  HERBERT  ADAMS. 
IlnlUC    Ur     NCbtOOllTs    crown Svo.  cloth,  &<.  [ArousniJier, 

APDW    lU    TUC    UiPUT     An  Exciting  Detective  story.    By  ARNOLD  GOLS- 
Vni     in     inC    niunl.        worthy.  Author  of  -Hands  in  the  Darkness." 

'■Death  and  th',- AVonKiii,"  .^c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 6t.  [Octobsr. 

TUC    UfCIDH    UICI  I        A  Tale  of  Tonlay.    By  Mrs.  ALEC   MiMILLAN,  Author 
InC    fffClnll    ffvCLL*    of  "  The  Evolution  of  Daphne,"  "  So  Runs  my  Dream."  &c. 


t'lovvn  Svo,  art  cloth,  38.  (id. 


[Heady  VctaberU. 


lOcMern. 

Amateur  Fiend-     A  Tale      By 
M   CUUTTS,  Author  of  "Tlie 
Welolm'. 


TnOnACTDfl      An  Historical  Romance.     By  CRESWICK  J,  THOMPSON.  Author 
LUnUndinUt    of    "The  Mystery  and  Romance  of    Alchemy,"    4c.       Crown   Svo, 
cloth,  3s.  ii*l. 

A  COMEDY  OF  TEMPTATION  ;  ?ai%a' 

Pottle  Papers."    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  ;ts.  tid. 

All      nDCPIIDC      ADflCTI  C       Translated  by  C.  A.   DE  SOIA.S0N8  from  the 
All      UDOuUnC      flrildlLCi      original  PoUsh  of  Madame  0R/Ki$/.KO.  Crowu 

8vo,  cluth  gilt,  tis.  \Barly  in  October. 

UnDA    ■    ^^*'  ^V^oDiAu's  Hirtorv.     A  Dramatic  Tale.      By  T.  W.  8PEI0HT.  Author 
InUnn  ■    of  **  The  crime  in  the  wood,"  Ac.    CYown  8to,  cloth,  fis.        { Early  in  October. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  LADY  PALMIST.  io^sTA^'A^uSi^ii 


"  Weeds  and  Flowera,"  Ac.    Crown  svo.  cloth.  -Js.  tkl. 


lOctuber. 


UV    I  AnV    DIIDV  stul  <1^11^'  BASILEON:  CHIEF  OF  POLICE.     Two  Stories. 
HIT     LnUT     nUDT    By  O.  F.  MCNKSHOOD.  Autlior  of  "Rudyard  Klpllug,"  "The 
Man  and  llii  ^V^l^k,"  4c    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  fid.  |Aoie  reod^. 

CIIPU  IC  TUC  I  AUf  An  Interesting  story.  By  MARIE  M.  SADLEIR,  Author 
oUUn     10     inC    Lnlli    of  "An  Uncanny  Girl,"  4c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

( Ifow  ready. 

ACnU      nC    ACDIPA        a  TaU  of  Marvellous  Adventure,  in  central  Africa.    By 
OUn      ur    nrnlOn.      anna,    Comlesse   UE    BREMONT.   Author   of    'The 
(Ifiitlcmaii  ItigKcr,"  4c.    Crown  svo,  cloth,  6s.  [ATovemb  r. 

ACUCC  TCIi  Un  TAI  CC  A  Novel.  By  Mrs,  ALBERT  S.  BRADSIIAW, 
nOnCd     ItLL    nU     IHLCO.    Author  of  "False  Gods."  "The  Sates  ul  Teiupia- 

tioii,"  "  Wife  or  Slave,"  Ac.    Crown  svo.  clotli,  68. 

TUC  CUlnUn  nC  CATC  a  Dramatic  Storv.  By  HENRY  HERMAN.  Aullior 
■nC  OnUnll  ur  rnlC.  ot  "Th«SUverKin(,^"Claudian,""OaeTntveler 
Betums,"  4c.    Crown  Svo.  art  oloth,  3e.  6d, 


Complete  Catalogue  postfres  on  application. 

London:   GREENING  &   CO.,   Ltd.,   20,   Cecil    Court, 
Charing  Croas  Road. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
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SCIENCE 


Edited  by  H.  HA.VELOCK  ELLIS. 

A'^IT   VOLUMES. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth,  price  6s.    With  Illastrations. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  EUROPEAN 

FAUNA.     By  K.  F.   SCUARFF.  B.Sc,  Ph.D., 
F.Z.S.  \_Now  ready. 

Deals  with  the  diatribation  of  animalB  in  Europe, 
and  the  geological  conditions  which  have  effected  that 
dietribntion.  The  author  endeavours  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  various  migrations  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  animals  have  reached  Europe,  and 
especially  Great  Britaia. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ss.    With  about  200 

Illustrations. 

THE  RACES  of  MAN:  a  Sketch 

of    Ethnography    aud    Anthropology.       By    J. 
DEXIKER.  l&eady  in  Octobtr, 

This  important  volume  attempts  to  present  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  facts  of  anthropology  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  investigations.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
describen  the  physical  and  psychic  characteristics 
of  man  throughout  the  world  and  in  every  stage  of 
civilisation,  while  the  last  part  discusses  the  races  into 
which  niankind  may  be  divided. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6.--.    With  DiHgmma. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  of  RELIGION. 

By  Prof.  STARBUCK,  Stanford  Univerr«ity, 
California.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof. 
WILLIAM  JAMSS,  of  Harvard  University. 

\_&eady  in  October. 
The  author  of  this  book  deals  for  the  first  time  in  a 
scientific  (though  sympathetic)  manner  with  the 
facts  of  religious  life.  He  shows  that  conversion  and 
the  other  stages  of  religious  development  m^ay  be 
brought  into  line  with  the  biological  facts  of  Ufe. 
His  work  is  founded  on  precise  information  derived 
from  a  large  number  of  people,  and  is  of  special 
interest  to  (eachers  and  ministers  of  religion. 

THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  price  Is.  Od.  per  vol. 

WALTON'S  LIVES.    Edited,  with 

au  Introduction,  by  CH4RLE8  HILL  DICK. 


RENAN'S  ANTICHRIST.     Trans- 

Hteil,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  G.  HUTCHI- 
ife  of  Jesus 


SOS,  Translator  of  "The  Li 
"  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Baces.' 


and 


THE  CANTERBURY   POETS. 

Square  8vo,  cut  aud  uncut  edges.  Is.  per  vol.  Also 
•  Gravoro  "  Edition,  in  rich  art  linen  bindin(?,  each 
volume  with  Portrait  or  other  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure, 28.  per  volume. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

NAVAL  SONGS,  and  other  SONGS 

and    DALLADH    of   SEA  LIFK.      Selecteil,  with 
an  Introductory  Note,  by  FRANK  BINDER. 

SPECIAL  EDITION.    Price  6d.    Limited  to  100,000 
Copies.    Medium  8vo,  i>aper  cover. 

ESTHER    WATERS.     By  George 

MOORE. 
"As  we  live  the  book  through  again  in  memory, 
we  feel  more  and  more  confident  that  Mr.  Moore  has 
once  for  all  vindicated  his  position  among  the  half- 
dozen  living  novelists  of  whom  the  historian  of 
English  literature  will  have  to  take  account." 

Daily  Chronicle. 


AN 


Crown  8vo,  cinth,  price  3a.  Od, 

AMERICAN    CITIZEN.      By 


MADELEINE  LUCETTE  EYLEY,  Author  of  the 
Play  mnnini?  at  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,  "  An 
American  Citizen." 


London  :  WALTER  SCOTT,  Limited, 
Paternoster  Square. 


MR.  JOHN    LONG'S 

NEW  LIST. 


NEW    FICTION. 

READY  SBOSTLY. 

KEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Adventures 
of  John  Johns." 

THE    PROGRESS    of    PAULINE 

KESSLER.      By    FREDERIC     CARREL.      In 
specially  deeiguod  cover,  63. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  Pursued  by 
the  Law.** 

AN   AFRICAN    TREASURE.     By 

J.  MicLAREN  COBBAN.   In  specially  designed 
cover,  68. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  Tuxter's  Little 
Maid." 

THE  BREAD  of  TEARS.    By  G.  B. 

BURGIN.    In  speciallj  designed  cover,  6s. 
NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  DivU-may-Care." 

KINSAH  :  a  Daughter  of  Tangier. 

By  MAY  CROMMELIN.     In  specially  designed 
cover,  66.    Frontispiece  by  Sauber. 

NEW  NOVEL  bv  the  Author  of  "  Wicked 
Rosamond." 

CHARMING   MISS    K7RLE.    By 

MINA     SANDEMAN.       In    specially    designed 
cover,  68. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "A  Fair  Fraud." 

A   PASSING  FANCY.     By  Mrs. 

LOVETT    CAMERON.      In   specially   designed 
cover,  68. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  Irish  Holidays." 

BOFFIN'S  FIND  :  a  Story  of  Aus- 
tralian Lite.  By  ROBERT  THYNNE.  In 
specially  designed  cover,  6b. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  Cicely  Vaughan." 

WISE  in  his  GENERATION.    By 

PHILIP    DAVENANT.     In   specially   designed 
cover,  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  ISABEL  HOWARD. 

WOUNDED    PRIDE.     In  cloth 

gilt,  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Mystery  of 
a  Hansom  Cab." 

THE    BISHOP'S     SECRET.      By 

FERGUS    H0MB.      In  striking  picture  cover, 
3s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  the  Author  of  "  Bail  Up." 

PATHS  of  the  DEAD  :  a  Romance 

of   To-day.     Uy  HUME   NISBBT.     In  striking 
picture  cover,  3s.  6d.    "With  a  Frontispiece. 

NEW  NOVEL  by  MARCUS  REAY. 

The  LOVE  AFFAIRS  of  a  CURATE 

In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  ed. 


NEW    WORKS. 

BEADY   SBOBTLY. 
NEW  BOOK  by  CAROLINE  GEAREY. 

RURAL  LIFE:    its  Humour  and 

Pathos.    By  the  Author  of  "Three  Empresses," 
&c.    In  specially  designed  cover,  6s. 

KEW  WORK  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  RICHARD 
TEMPLE,  Bart. 

THE  HOUSE  of  COMMONS.     In 

cloth  gilt,  :i8.  6d. 

A  BOOK  OF  CRITICISM  by  J.  T.  GREtN. 

DRAMATIC  CRITICISM.   In  cloth 

gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 


London": 
J0H17  hOTXO,  6,  Chandog  Street,  Strand. 


SOME  FORTHCOMINQ  FICTION 

ANNOUNCED  BY 

JARROLD  &.  SONS. 


PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

By   DR.   MAURU8   JOKAI. 

"  The  greatest  living  master  of  romantic  fiction." 

SL  Jamet'a  Oatetlt. 

THE  POOR  PLUTOCRATS. 

By  MAURUS  JOKAJ.     Tranalated  by  R. 

NISBET  BAIN.  With  Photoj^i-avure. 
"The  Poor  Plutocrats"  is  one  of  it§  author's  bes^ 
known  works  in  hin  own  country,  while  well-reputed 
Danish,  Dutch,  Polish,  and  German  translations  testify 
to  its  popularity  on  the  Continent.  It  is  eBsentially 
a  tale  of  incident  and  adventure,  but  its  characteri- 
sation is  un<iuesiionably  its  strongest  jtoint,  and  amouK 
its  characters  are  some  of  the  most  finished  and  original 
portraits  that  the  great  Hungarian  has  given  us,  while 
throughout  the  vivid  descriptions  of  mountain  scenery 
are  in  the  author's  most  characteristic  vein. 


A   FAMOUS   ROMANCE   ON   THE   LIFE 
OF  MOZART. 

THE  TONE  KING. 

A  Romance  of  the  Life  of  Mozart. 

By  HERIBERT  RACE.   Translated  by  J.  B. 
ST.    QUINTIN   RAK.      "With   fiae   Photo- 
gravure after  JUger's  portrait  of  Mozart. 
*'  The  Tone  King  "  tells  with  charming  sympathy  the 
life  story  of    Mozurt,    and,    together    with    the    same 
author's  romances  on  the  lives  of  Beethoven  and  Weber, 
has  almost  attained  the  position  of  a  classic.    The  three 
romances  were  recently    referred    to    in    the    German 
Pid)liifiera'  Circular  as  "  forming  together  a  complete 
cycle  of  incomparable  pictures  of  the  Ufe  and  works  of 
our  three  greatest  musicians."    Besides  its  interest  to 
musical  amateurs,  the  book  is  notable  for  its  descrip- 
tions of  Continental  scenery  and  the  pretty  piotures  of 
eighteenth-century  social  lie. 


CYRANO     DE     BERQERAC. 

CAPTAIN  SATAN. 

Adventures  of  Cyrano  de  Bergrerac. 

By  LOUIS  GALLKT. 

Captain  Satan  forms  a  romance  d^adventure  of  a  most 
exciting  character,  with  the  renowned  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac  and  his  "heroic  "nose  for  Nero.  Throughout  the 
work  we  are  brought  closely  in  contact  with  Cyrano,  and 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  famous  swash  buckler- poet  is  given. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  special  interest,  tlie  book  may 
well  rely  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  the  stirring  and 
breathless  incidents  which  rapidly  succeed  one  another 
maintain  the  reader's  interest  at  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment. 


BY    A    NEW    POLISH    WRITER. 

ANIMA  VILIS. 

A  Tale  of  tha  Qreat  Siberian 
Steppe. 

By   MARIA    RODZIBWICZ.      Translated 

by  Count  S.  C.  dk  SOISSONS. 
" '  ADima  Vilis,*  ia  addition  to  its  powerful  oharac- 
cerieatioD,  imrporta  to  give  a  faittiful  presentation  of 
Sil>eria  and  its  life,  and  depicts  a  mode  of  existence 
wtiicli  is  very  different  from  ttie  previous  erroneous  im- 
pressions of  Sitieria, 

MR.  FRED.  WHISHAW'8  NEW  BOOK. 

CALLED  BACK  toTSARLANO 

The  Story  of  a  Perilous  Quest 
In  Russia. 

CURTIS  YORKE'S  LATEST   NOVIL. 

JOCELYN  ERROL. 


LCSLIE    KEITH'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

WAYFARERS  ALL. 


A    STIRRINQ    ROIMANCE    OF    THE 
FRENCH    IN    CANADA. 

THE  GOLDEN  DOG. 

By  WILLIAM  KIRBY. 


Messrs.  JARBOLD  4  SONS  have  in  progress 
a  limited  Edition  of  a  specially  interesting 
Illustrated  Account  of  all  their  New  Novels, 
as  well  as  other  matter  of  interest.  Intend- 
ing Book-buyers  should  certainly. tee  this  List^ 
which  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  a  post  card. 


London:    JABROLD     &      SONS, 
10  and  11,  Warwick  Lane,  E.G. 
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J.  B.  LiPPlpGOn  COlVlPflliY'S 

FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATIOXS. 


A  MANUAL  of  COACHING. 

By  FAIR  MAN  ROGERS. 

With  nnmeroaa  Pall-Page  I'latee  and  Engravings  in 
the  text. 

Koyal  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top  (pp.  570),  £1  4e,  net. 

This  elaborate  work  is  more  than  a  Manual ;  it 
might  with  more  justice  bo  called  an  Bncyclopasdia  of 
Coaching, 


A  NEW 

VARIORUM  EDITION  of 

SHAKESPEARE. 

EJited  by  HORACE  HOWARD   EURNESS. 

\\\.  Xll.,  containing  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 

Royal  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  18s. 

"  nverj-  instalment  is  of  great  value,  and  complete 
as  regards  the  play  treated."— .4tt«»««M. 


SALONS  COLONIAL  and 
REPUBLICAN. 

With  numerous  Portraits  and  Miniatures. 

By  ANNE  H.  WHARTON. 

8vo,  buckram,  16s. 

This  work  will  be  uniform  in  appearance  with  the 
Fame  author's  *'  Heirlooms  in  Miniatures,"  which  can 
t  liU  be  had,  price  153. 


THE  TRUE  WILLIAM 
PENN. 

By  SYDNEY  GEORGE  FISBBR. 

Illustrated  by  21  Engravings.    8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

There  will  be  no  one-sided  hero-worship  in  this 
volume,  no  hiding  o"  the  qualities  which  proved  him 
human.  It  will  contain  what  is  now  demanded  in 
biography— the  simple  truth  and  all  of  it. 


PIKE  and  CUTLASS : 

llfiUO  TALES  OF  OUR  (THE  AMEBIUAN)  NAVY, 

Written  and  Illustrated  by 

GEORGE  GIBBS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Coutains  stories  of  the  deeds  of  the  American  Navy 
from  the  days  of  1876  down  to  the  last  encounters  in 
the  war  with  Spain. 


THE  LIFE  of  PRINCE  OTTO 
VON  BISMARCK. 

By  FRANK  PRE3T0JJ  STEARNS. 
Wiih  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

This  is  the  only  complete  Life  of  Bismarck,  and  the 
Tj''yhr)od,  education,  and  mature  life  of  the  man  are 
told  in  a  fascinating  manner. 


MODERN  MECHANISM : 

A      RESUME      OF      RECENT      PROGRESS      IN 

MECHANICAL,    PHYSICAL,    AND 

ENGINEERING    SCIENCE. 

By   CHARLES   H.   COCHRANE. 

With  Illustrations.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Sa. 


NOVELS    ON    EXTRA    THIN    INDIA    PAPER. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

OF   STANDARD    LITERATURE. 

Printed  on  Nelson's  Extra  Thin  "Royal"  India  Paper, 

SUITABLE  ALIKE  FOR 

LIBBARY,      KNAPSACK,      or      RAILWAY. 

THE    MOST    READABLE, 

THE    MOST    HANDY, 

THE    MOST   COMPACT 

POOEET   VOLUMES   EVER   PUBLISHED. 

Each  Novel  Complete  in  One  Volume. 

Art  binding,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ;   or  in  limp  leather,  with  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather  boards,  3s.  net. 

Issued  In  Monthly  Vols. 


THE    NEW    CENTURY    DICKENS. 

1  The  Pickwick  Papers.       [Ready,   i  3  Oliver  Twist  and  Sketches  by  Boz    [Out. 

2  Nicholas  Nickleby.  [Beady.   1 4  old  Curiosity  Shop.  [^'oe. 

5  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  [Dec. 

THE   NEW   CENTURY   THACKERAY. 

1  Vanity  Fair.  [Heady.   \  2  Pendennis  L-^oe. 

Other   Volumes  will  follow  immediately. 

*,'  Though  ot  so  small  and  convenient  a  size  (1}  by  6i  inches,  and  but  half  an  inch  thick),  these 
Volumes  are  printed  from  Long  Primer  Type,  tbe  large  size  generally  used  for  Library  Bditions  of 
Standard  Fiolion. 

FULL    PROSPECTUS    ON    APPLICATION. 


THOMA.S  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  and  36,  Paternoster  Eow,  London,  E.G. ; 
Farkside,  Edinburgh ;   and  New  York. 

"One  of  the  best  selling  books  of  the  season."— Vide  special  report  in  "THE  BOOKMAN." 

Crown  4to.    380  pages.    16s. 

"LIGHT   FROM  THE  EAST," 

OR,   THE   WITNESS   OP    THE   MONUMENTS. 
By  Rev.  C.  J.  BALL,  M.A. 

AN  INTRODUCTION    TO    TBE   STUDY   OF   BIBLICAL   ARCEXOLOGT. 

CoHIAIlfS   OVSR  330  iLLUSTEiTIOKS  (30  PLATES   CoLOCEKD). 

Professor  SAYCE,  LL.D.,  writes:— 

"  This  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  not  only  of  every  Oriental  archseologist,  but  of  every 
st\ident  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  well.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  published.  All  the 
appliances  of  modem  science  have  been  used  to  make  the  accurate  and  beautifully  executed  illustrations 
as  perfect  as  possible,  though  the  volume  in  which  they  are  contained  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  since  such  a  work,  with  its  sumptuous  print  and  paper,  would  have  cost  not  fifteen  snilungs, 
but  fifteen  pounds." 


"A  museum  in  petto." 

Pall  Mall  amette. 
"As  comjilote  a  collection  as 
coulil  have  been  got  together." 
Athenaum. 
"  Full  of  curious  and  interest- 
ing information."— Guariitan. 


"This  sumptuous  volume 
ought  to  find  an  honoured 
place  on  the  table  of  every 
student  of  the  Bible." 

CHURCH  TIMES. 


RETAIL  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
Please  write  to  Publishers  for  Illustrated  List  gratis. 

E-sTRB     sc     si»OTTis-wroor>E, 

Hkb  Majesty's  Pkistbbs, 
London-GRBAT  NEW  STREBT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C.       New  York— 7  and  9,  WEST  18th  STREET. 

An  American  Transport  in  the  Crimean  Wan 

By  Capt.  CODMAN. 

This  work  is  particularly  interesting  to  stndents  of  naval  warfare. 
"  Capt.  Codman  relates  his  experiences  of  an  American  Chartered  Trans- 
port in  the  Crimean  War.  The  Crimean  War  is  the  connecting  link 
between  old  and  modern  methods  of  warfare." 

Frontispiece.      198  pp.     Price  3s.  6d. 


sc,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London, 
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ELKIN    MATHEWS* 

Announcements  and  Recent 
Publications. 


LAMB    and    HAZLITT:    Further 

IjoLLers  and  Records  hitherto  Unimblished. 
Edited  by  \V.  U.  HAZLITT.  Crown  8vo.  is.  ed. 
net.  IReady  end  of  October, 


Umifobm  with  above. 

THE  LAMBS :  their  Lives,  Friends 

and   Correspondence.       By    W.    O.    HAZLITT. 
Crown  8vo,  Gs.  net.  ISecond  Edition. 


THE    REALM    of   FAIRYLAND. 

By  W.  D.  CRAUFUED.      lUustrated  by  Edith 
Calvert.    Boyal  16mo,  Is.  6d. 

\_Beady  end  qf  October. 


VAGRANT    VERSES.      By    Rosa 

ilULHOLLAND     (Lady    Gii.bkit).     With  Title 
design  by  M.  Garden.    Fcap.  870,  38.  6d.  net. 

iReady  October  16. 


AN  ALPHABET,  with  Rhymes  and 

Picturea.     By   ALICE   M.   HORTON.    Imperial 
16mo,  Is.  6d.  net.  IMeady  end  of  October. 


THE  WIND  amongr  the  REEDS. 

By  W.  B.  YEATS.    With  Cover  design  by  Althea 
Gyles,     Crown  8to,  38.  6d.  net. 

\_Second  Edition, 

"The  dreams  of  a  poet .  ...of  a  poet  who  loves  the 
twilight  better  tban  sunshine,  and  dim  cloud  forms 
better  than  ihe  lovelieso  ever  chiselled  out  of  marble, 
or  moulded  in  tiesh ;  what  he  sin^a  of  is  the  serse  of 
mystery  in  things  that  haunts  and  overpowers  the 

mind  to  the  exclusion  of  more  human  feelings It 

has  the  moat  beautiful  cover  that  we  have  ever  seen 
on  any  modern  hoo\L."— Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  only  one  among  the  younger 
EngUiib  poet»  who  has  the  whole  poetical  tempera- 
ment and  nothing  but  the  poetical  temperament 

Technically,  the  verse  is  far  in  advance  of  anything 

he  has  ever  done It  is  only  grwlually  that  Mr. 

Yeata  has  learnt  to  become  quite  human.  Life  is  the 
last  thing  he  has  learot,  and  it  is  life,  an  extra- 
ordinarily intense  inner  life,  that  I  find  in  this  boot 
of  lyrics,  which  may  seem  also  to  be  one  long  *  hymn 
to  intellectual  beauty.'  ** ^Saturday  Seview, 

"  The  theme  throughout  the  whole  book  is  the  same 
—an  answer  to  the  'sweet  everlasting  voices,'  the 
response  of  the  passion  of  the  heart  to  what  is  beyond 
iteelf,  beauty,  love,  and  what  love  is  but  the  dim 
vision  oV— Bookman. 


THE  ISLAND  RACE.     By  Henry 

NEWBOLT.     Cruwn  9vo,  Ss.  net. 

IThird  Thousand. 
Of  the  Forty  Poems  in  this  Volume,  twelve  appeared 

in  "Admirals  All,*'  how  in  a  Sixteenth  Edition. 

'*  Not  without  a  touch  of  trepidation  did  we  open 
Mr.  New  bolt's  second  book  of  poetry.  Could  be  keep 
up  to  the  high  mtandard  of  in8i>iration  and  accom- 
plishment set  in  his  booklet  'Admirals  All'?  Tbere 
had  not  been  wanting  critics  to  predict  that  Mr.  New- 
bolt,  like  the  Admirals  of  hit*  song,  had '  said  his  sny,* 
and  that  nothing  more  could  be  expected  of  him  ... 
'The  Island  Race,'  let  us  say  at  once,  puts  the 
croakers  to  shame.  It  contains  nothing  better  than 
the  beat  things  in  *  Admirals  All,'  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  these  things  were  perfect  in  their  kind 

and  conld  not  be  bettered. Scarcely  a  poem  of  the 

whole  forty  is  without  its  note  of  metrical  charm,  its 
memorable  line  or  stanza." — Daily  Chronicle, 

**  If  this  new  volume  does  no  more  than  establish 
the  reputation  won   by  'Admirals  All,'  it  is  still  an 

achievement In  "llie  Death  of  Admiral  Blake* 

there  is  real  pathos  and  dignity.  The  same  haunting 
charm  is  found,  with  quite  another  measure  in  the 
dirge  music  of  *  Messmates.'  "—Atheneeum. 


ROSES  and  RUE.    By  Alice  Fur- 

LONG.    Fcap,  8vo,  is.  6d.  net. 

**  There  are  very  exquisite  things  in  this  book.*' 

Mr.  JoBit  DivtDsox,  in  Speaker. 
"  Full  of  the  truest  and  purest  poetry  that  has  been 
published  for  many  a  d&yj'—lriah  Monthly. 


London  :  ELKIK  MATHEWS,  Vigo  Street,  W 


DIGBT,    LONG   &   OO.'S 


NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANOE  BY  W.  SHAW. 

ADVENTURES  OF   ROSALIE  STUART. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Golden  Dreams  and  Waking  Realities,"  Ac.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  6s. 
The  Daily  Chronicle  says :  "  This  rattllnfr  story." 
Toe  Literary  World  says :  "A  graphic  tale." 


NEW    NOVEL    BY    MRS.    L.    T.    MEADE. 

THE    DESIRE   OF   MEN:    AN  IMPOSSIBILITY. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Medicine  Lady,"  4c.    Cloth,  6s. 


[  Second  Edition  nam  ready. 


THE   MYSTERY  OF   MONKSWOOD. 


By  Mrs.  LODGE,  Author  of  "  The  Mystery  of  Bloomsbury  Crescent,"  "  A  Son  of  the  Gods,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68.  [Second  Edition. 

The  Vailii  Telegraph  says :  "  A  graphic  and  engrossing  romance." 

NEW   NOVEL   BY   MRS.    LEITH'ADAMS. 


THE   PRINCE'S   FEATHERS. 


By  the  Author  of  "Bonnie  Kate,"  "  Accessory  after  the  Fact,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ( 


IShortly. 


ANNE  JUDGE,   SPINSTER. 

By  F.  W.  B0BIN80N,  Author  of  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  Ac.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  6s.    IShorUg. 


A   ROMAN    MYSTERY. 

By  RICHAED  BAGOT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


IJust  out. 


BEYOND  THESE  DREAMS. 


ByG.  BKRESPOBD  FITZGERALD,  Author  of  "An  Odd  Career,"  "The  Stigma,"  &c.     Crown 
Mvo,  cloth,  68.  lJu$t  out. 


WHERE  THE   WAYS   PART. 


By  BERTHA  M.  M.  MINIKEN,  Author  of  "An  English  Wife,"  &c.    Cloth,  68. 
"  A  capital  book  for  girls,  well  written,  simple,  and  full  of  incident.    It  is  very  handsomely  bound, 
and  would  make  a  delighttul  presentation  volume.*' — Liverpool  Courier. 


NEW    BOOK     BY    Q.    A.     MUBQRAVe. 

THE    ARCHDEACON'S    DAUGHTERS, 

and  other  Storlos.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
Punch  says :  **  The  book  is  well  worth  reading.** 

THE   ROMANCE  OF  NUN'S   HOLLOW. 

By  EI  ETTA,  Author  of  "  The  Rogue's  Punishment,"  &c.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.       \_Jual  out. 


TRESPASSERS  WHO  WERE   PROSECUTED. 

By  SADI  GRANT,  Author  of  "A  New  Woman  Subdued,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2b.  6d. 

\_shortly. 


TEMPEST-TOSSED. 

By  M.  E.  WINCHESTER,  Author  ot  "  Little  King  Ramuo,"  4c.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  66. 


GREEK  PEASANT  STORIES. 

By   NEIL  WYNN  WILLIAMS,   Author  of  "The    Bayonet  that  Came    Home,"   "The   Green 
Field,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

IN  THE  KING'S  FAVOUR. 

By  J.  B.  M0DDOCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68.    Second  Edition. 
The  Academy  says:  "A  good  historical  novel." 


HER   PROMISE  TRUE. 

By  DORA  RUSSELL.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68.     Second  Edition. 

IN   THE   NAME  OF   LIBERTY. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT.    Cloth,  2s.  6d.    (Digby's  Popular  Series.) 
The  Valurday  Stviev)  says :  "  Is  one  uf  Miss  Marryat's  most  roauing  stories." 


NEW    BOOK  BY    W.    CARTER    PLATTS. 

THE  TUTTLEBURY  TROUBLES. 

By  the  Authur  ot  "The  Tuttlebory  Tales,"  4c.    Pictorial  cloth,  38.  6d.    [Second  Edition  ready. 


LoNDOK  :  DIGBY,   LONG   &  CO.,  18,  Bouveuie  Stkket. 
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ILLIAUS        &       NORGATE, 

IMPOBTERS  or  rORCION  BOOKS. 

IL  Hanrtatta  Btnti*  Connt  Oftrden,  90.  Bonth  Praderiok  Bt. 

■dlnbursbf  and  7,  Bro«d  Street,  Oxford. 

0ATALOOUE8  poet  frM  on  application. 

BAEDEKER'S      &     BAD  DELE  Y'S 
T0DRIST8'.  r.UIDE    BOOKS. 
Kew  fttU7  doUUed  CATALOOUE  eent  post  f rw on appUoatioQ 

DITLAU  ft  00.,  37,  Soao  S^oabb.  Lomdov.  W.     ^^ 

BOOKS  WANTED.— 258.  each  offered  for 
"Lifttof ,I..hn  Myttoii,"ls:«J-rolIyuB'  "Wild  Red  I»eer," 
IWfci— ••OiaEoRliali  Sjuire."  Js-Jl— •'  I'rugrens  of  n  SliiUhipman. 
luatv-**  Shirley  l>eer  i'arks."  lHti7-"Toni  lUw  the  Oriffio.  IKiS 
— •'TriiiU  tor  Adultery.**  7  toIb-,  17(<I—  AVarwickshire  Hunt.  ■ 
1837— Freer'*  '•  Last  Decade."  2  vols..  IW-t  -"  Desporate 
Remedie*."  3  vol*.,  IfTl-'Tair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  a  voU.,  l»7;t- 
'•  Loma  Doone,**  S  vols.,  I«tW.  Rare  Book*  Bupplied  Kt-ite 
WaatT-BAKfiR-S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP.  BIUMINOHAM. 

IMPOBTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  highw^lass 
Printers  and  Publishers.  12,  (loueh  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C„hftveBpecially-built  Rotary  and  otherfast  Machines 
for  printlDK  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Machiues  ft^r  fast  foldiug  and  covering  8,  16,  2i,  or  82-page 
Jouruals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  t<)  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  unon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tUiug  and  PuolishiuR  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of 
FREE  LIimAlUES  -The  OCTOBER  CATALOGUES 
of  Valuable  SECOND-HAND  WORKS  ami  NEW  RE- 
MAINDERS, offcrwl  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  Now 
Ready,  and  will  In;  sent  post  free  upon  applicati-jii  to  W,  H. 
SuiTii  &  Sos.  IJbrary  Department,  186,  Strand,  Loudon.  W.C. 


BOOK  BARGAINS.— Cheapest  Booksellers 
in  the  World.  Catalogues  free-  Books  Bought  or 
Exchanged.  Out-of-Print  Books  Supplied.  Alsn  Tarities. 
Please  statu  wauti.  — TuK  Holland  Co.,  Book  Merchants, 
Birmingham. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and   accurately 
done     lOd.   per  IJXmi  wordH.     S«mplcpi  and  references. 
Hulti-Copiefl.-— Address,  Miss  E.  M..  18,  Mortimer CreaoentfN.W. 


ESTABLISHED    1801. 

BIRKBEOK         BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deimslt  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 
roa  TWO  OUINEAS  FEB  MONTH. 

BIEKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PUBCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 
roE  riVB  shillimos  fik  month, 

Tlio  BIBKBECK.  ALMAKACK,inthfnU  putiouUn,  post  free 
FKANOIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


S' 


TBPNBT     and     BOW     FOUNDATION. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  3. 

All  readert  attempting  this  tneekU 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
3SL')  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
attd  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E     P    P    S'  S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


Tlie  Oovemom  of  the  al*ove  Foundation  proposp  to  A  Pi'OINT 
A  HEADMASTER  of  their  Enduwed  Boys' School,  known  as 
the  C-ooiiers'  ComiMiny'tt  School,  and  situatt-'d  in  Tn*def(ar 
Kquarv.  liow.  E.  Uinaida|iiHi  for  the  ikost  must  be  graduates  of 
some  UuivcrHily  in  the  Unitc<l  Kingdoni.  irnd  their  a«e  must 
not  fX04-c«l  forty -five.  It  i«  the  iutentlon  of  thi-  (iovernoni  to 
offer  a  stiiM-nd  of  £5<J  a  year  from  t^ndowment,  with  :i  capitation 
liaynu'ut  uf  not  less  than  £\  a  year  for  each  pupil  in  the  si-hool. 

The  school  building  is  constructed  to  accommodate  nuo  itupils 
and  is  nrovidwl  with  Bi>eo)ally  well-ci]uipped  laboratories  for 
Chemistry  and  I'liysics.  The  averag*;  att«'udance  f-^r  the  pist 
fire  years  has  been  Mi  pupils  per  term.  Daring  the  preseut 
tt.*rn)  the  numbers  amount  to  at>out  AiO.  The  duties  will  com- 
moucc  on  January  l«tih,  11)00. 

Aiipllcations  most  !«  sent  here  on  forma  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Monday, 
16th  Octol>er.  Personal  canvassiLg  will  1>o  ht-ld  to  disQuallfy 
any  candidate. 

II.  P.  BOYER,  Clerk  to  the  Uoremors. 

CoqjKjrs*  Hall,  71.  Fa-HiDghall  Street, 
London.  E.C.,  'iiih  Sept.,  18tf». 


MTTDIB'S    LIBRARY 

,     (LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Monthe,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

ProBpectusefl  of  Terms  free  on  application. 


BOOK    SALE    DEPAETMENT. 

Uany  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Uand).   Also  a  lar^e  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

.     BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 

PRESENTS. 


BURNS  &  GATES,  Ltd., 

PUBLISHERS, 

£n0(i0b  anCi  jforclcin  Sjoohscllcrs,  ^c. 
28,  ORCHARD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

CATHOLIC  LITBRATURE. 

Comprising  Works  by  Cikdinai.s  Wisihait, 
Mamkisg,  Nkwmin,  and  Vacghas,  Arcbbissop 
UM.ATUOKHE,  Bt»iioi>  Ghalloveb,  Bihhop  Hed- 
i.EY.  Father  Fabeb,  the  Jbscit,  Rbubmi^ouist, 
Bbnsoictine.  and  DoxixlcAX  Fathibij,  T.  W, 
Ali-ies,  Lady  Fl'llbbtok,  Ac,  &c. 

PRAYER  BOOKS  in  great  variety. 

All  the  newest  Editions  of  Missals  and  Breviaries, 
and  otucr  Books  used  in  the  Office  of  the  Churcu. 
Kew  Clasaified  Catalooite  <\f  Standard  Catlmlit 
Bdiiku  (88  pp.),  and  Illustrated  Prayer  Miiuk 
Catalogue  sent  pott-free. 

The  QRANVILLE  SERIES  of  SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

■    Comprising    Reading?    Books,    Reading    Sheets, 

History  Readers.  Poetical  Rfaclors,  Shakespe're 

Reader,  Practical  Geometry,  Copy  Books,  &c.,  ic. 

*,*  Host  of  these.  Series  have  boon  adopted  by  the 

London  and  other  School  Boards. 

THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL    JOURNAL. 

Price  2s.-Co!!T£!.TS.-0CT0BER. 

EXPLORATIONS  in  PATAGONIA.  By  Dr.  Frakchoo  P. 
Moke>'o. 

A^TRIP  to  tlie  CHINESE  SHAN  STATES.  .  Bjr  Fbed.  W. 
Cahev. 

SUBMARINE  (JULLIEV  RIVER  OUTLET',  and  FRESH- 
WATER ESCAPiSS  beueath  the  SEA-LEVEL.  By  Ubrbv 
Bkskst. 

THE  ANTARCTIC  CLIMATE.    By  Hcsv  Ab8H)»siii. 

WAS  AUSTRALIA  DI.SOOVERED  in  the  HIXTEESTU 
CENTURY  f    By  EmvABB  Hkaivood.  M.A. 

OCEANOGRAPHY.    By  Sir  Joan  Ml«bai.  K.C.B.,  r.R.8. 

THE  MONTHLY  RECORD. 

CORRESPONDENCE  :  The  Khotan  Ri\rer.    By  Capt.  U.  H.  P. 

DlASV 

GEOGRAPUICAL  LITERATURE  of  the  MONTH. 
NUMEROUS  MAPS  and  ILLDSTRATIOSS. 
ElxTABO  Stasiord,  S6.27,  Coclupur  Street.  Charing  Crou,  8. W. 


30   to   84,    NEW  OXPOED    STREET  j 

241,    Brompton    Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Qaeen   Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Loicnov ; 

And  at  10.12,  Bartun  Arcade,  Maitchistib. 


MONTHLY.  SIXPIWCE. 

THE    EXPOSITORY    TIMES. 

Kdittd  by 

JAMES     HASTINGS.     M  .  A  . .     D.I)., 

Editor  of  the  New  Bible  Dictionao'- 

Annual  Subscription,  Six  Shillings. 

•,•  A  New  Volume  Commences  with  October  Numbar. 

Ediubui^h :  T.  4  T.  CLARK,  3S.  Ueoi^e  Street. 


POKTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


THE     ACADEMY." 


The  following  have  appeared,   and  the   numbers  containing  some  of  them  can  still  be 
obtained ;  or  Complete  Sets  may  be  had  separately  for  3s.  6d.  : — 

JOHN  MILTON. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

CHARLES   DARWIN. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

HENRY  WADSWOETH   LONGFELLOW. 

ANDREW  MARVELL. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

HENRIK  IBSEN. 


BEN  JONSON. 

JOHN   KEATS. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING, 

TOM  HOOD. 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  . 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

LORD  MACAULAY. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

8.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

EDMUND  AVALLER. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 
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CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY   PRESS. 

THE  ECONOMIC  WRITINGS  of  SIR  WILLIAM  PETTY,  together  with  the  Observations  upon  the  Bills 

of  Mortality,  more  probably   hy  Captain  JOHN    GRAUNT.      Kditert  by  CHAELES   H.    HULL,  Ph.D.,  Coraell   University.      3  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with 
3  Facj^imiles,  'los. 

LIFE  and  REMAINS  of  the  REV.  R.  H.  QUICK     Edited  by  F.  Storr.     With  Portrait    Crown  8vo,  7s  6d. 

SPBC7M7"K  — "Weknowof  mbiok  which  a  teacher  who  wflntsto  do  his  work  thonghtfully  and  faithfally  should  more  certainly  keep  on  some  handy  shelf." 

A  TH  KNjfUJ^f.—"  This  book  will  have  to  be  read  by  all  teachers." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.—"  There  is  scarcely  a  dull  paragraph  in  the  whole  book  of  .WO  pages." 

THE    TEACHING    of   GEOGRAPHY    in    SWITZERLAND    and    NORTH    ITALY.     Being  the   Report 

presented  to  the  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales  on  a  Visit  to  Switzerlaml  and  North  Italy  in  1898,  as  Gilchrist  Travelling  Student,  by  JOAN  BEaEMICB 
HBYNOLDS,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Mistress  in  the  Cai'diff  Intermediate  School  for  Girts.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

CHAPTERS  on  the  AIMS  and  PRACTICE  of  TEACHING.    Edited  by  Frederic  Spencer,  MA.,  Phil  Doc, 

Professor  of  the  Frepch  Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  College  of  North  Wales,  formerly  Chief  Master  on  the  Modern  Sule  in  the  Leys  School, 
Cambridge.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  PRIMER  of  FRENCH   VERSE  for  UPPER  FORMS.     Edited  by  Frederic  Spencer,  M.A.,  PhilDoc. 

Extra  tea?.  8vo,  3s.  [Pi™  P'^^ss  Seimes. 

The  arrangement  of  most  books  which  treat  of  French  prosody  suggests  that  they  are  designed  to  teach  the  art  of  wfiling  verse.  The  object  of  thii  Primer  is 
less  ambitions,  being  to  associate  with  interesting  extracts  from  the  work  of  numerous  French  poets  such  hints  a'  to  the  structure  of  French  verse  as  may  tond  to 
secure  correct  and  intelliL'ent  reading  of  these  extracts  themselves  and  adequate  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  noalitics  of  French  poetry  as  the'ein  represented. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  in  GREEK  IAMBIC  VERSE.     By  W.  H  D.  Rouse,  M.A ,  formerly  Fellow  of  Christ's 

College,  Cambridge,  a  Master  at  Rugby  School.    Crown  9vo,  6s. 

NOTES  on  the  TRANSLATION  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT :  being  Otium  Norvicense,  Part  III.    By  the 

late  FREDRRfCK  FtKLD,  M.A.,  LL  D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambrirlg.-!,     Reprinted  with  Additions  by  the  Ajithor.    Demy  8vo,  7s.  ne*. 
OUABDIAX.—''  This  book  is  well  worth  busing,  and  the  Cambridg.)  Ui.iversity  Press  has  done  good  service  to  New  Te<tament  study  by  its  publicatioo.     It  is 
valuable  as  a  repertory  of  learned,  scholarly,  and  independent  investigations  of  the  meaning  of  many  hard  passages  in  the  text  of  the  Gospels  aud  Epis  les,* 

DICTIONARY  of  the  HAUSA  LANGUAGE     By  the  Rev.  C  H  Robinson.  M.A.,  Trinity  CoUege,  assisted 

by  W.  H.  BROOKS,  B.A  ,  late  Hausa  Scholar  of  Christ's  College.    Vol.  I.,  HAUS  A-BNGLISH.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  net.    It  is  expected  that  the  Second  Volume 
(English-Hausaj  will  be  published  in  19()0. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  OUTSIDE  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE :  Two  Lectures  delivered  at  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  by  F.  C.  BURKITT,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    tYown  8vo,  2s.  Od. 

THE  STRENGTH  of  MATERIALS.    By  J.  A.  Ewing,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied 

Mechanics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Demy  8vo,  128.  [^Immediately, 

CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  MANUALS.— Geological  Series.     New   Volume. 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.    By  W.  J.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

\_lmmediately. 

CAMBRIDGE  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES.     New  Volumes. 

General  Editor— W.  H.  WOODWARD,  Christ  Church,  Oxfotd,  now  the  Principal  of  University  (Day)  Training  Conoge,  Liverpool,  and  Lecturer  on 

K(iucati<)n  in  Victoria  Universit.v. 

THE  MAKING  of  CHARACTER:    some  Educational  Aspects  of  Ethics.      By  John  MacOunn,  Balliol 

College,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Univerfity  College,  Liverpool.  lln  the  press. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  EXPANSION  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE.    By  William  H.  Woodward. 

{Nearly  ready. 

MACAULAY'S    ESSAY   on   MILTON.     Edited  by   J.  H.   Flather,  MA.     With  special  references  to 

Dr.  Jrhngon's  "  Life  of  Milton."    Is.  6d. 

CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SERIES.— New   Volumes. 

Edited   hy  G.   W.    PROTIIERO,   Litt.D.,  laf!  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  COLONISATION  of  AFRICA  by  ALIEN  RACES.      By  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B., 

H.M.  Special  Commifsioner  in  Uganda.    Crown  8vo,  with  8  Maps,  Cs. 

TIIB  T/>»fi?S.—"  This  book  presents  within  handy  compass  an  extremely  valuable  expanded  index  of  African  history  as  a  whole As  a  textbook  of  African 

►  tady  this  Ijook  supplies  s  want  which  has  been  generally  felt,  and  should  be'in  proportion  warmly  welcomed." 

HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND.— Vol.  I.    TO  the  ACCESSION  of  MARY  STEWART.     By  P.  Hume  Brown, 

M.A.,  LL.I).,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  George  Buchanan."  "  The  Lite  of  John  Knox,"  .^c.     Crown  8vo,  with  7  Maps,  Cs.  [Vol.  II.  in  the pre-is. 

ATIIE.WEUM  —  "  Dr.  Hume  Brown  has  been  hitherto  known  as  the  biographer  of  Knox  and  Buchanan;  henceforth  it  should  be  as  the  historian  of  Scotland 

K'  ory  page  evinces  deep  research  and  wide  erudition It  is  a  most  inestimable  boon  to  possess  at  last  a  history  of  Scotland,  brief,  but  connected,  lucid,  learned, 

and  accurate." 

VOIiUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  SEEIE?. 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  and  NAPOLEONIC  ERA,  1789-1815.     By  J.  H.  Rose,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  with 

MapH  and  Plans,  la.  Cd. 

SPAIN,  its  GREATNESS  and  DECAY,  1479-1788.    By  Major  Martin  Hume.    With  an  Introduction  by 

E.  ARMSTRONG,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  fis. 

THE  UNION  of  ITALY,  1815-1895.    By  W.  J.  Stillman,  L.H.D.  (Concordia).    Crown  8vo,  with  4  Maps,  6s. 
THE  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA,  1765-1865.    By  Edward  Channing.    Crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  6s. 
THE  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES,  from  the  Foundation  to  the  Year  1893.    By  E.  Jenks,  M.A.    Crown 

8vo,  with  Maps,  6s. 

IRELAND,  1494-1868.     With  Two  Introductory  Chapters.     By  W.  O'Connor  Morris.    Crown  8vo,  with 

Map,  Cs. 

OUTLINES   of  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL   HISTORY.     By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  and  E.  A.  McArthur. 

Crown  8v(i,  is. 

AN  ESSAY  on  WESTERN  CIVILISATION.    By  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  43.  6d. 
London:    C.  J.  CLAY  i%    SONS,  Cambridge  Umiveesity  PaEsa  Warehousk.  Ave  Makia  Lane. 
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MR.   T.    FISHER    UNWIN'S    LIST. 

THE  FIEST  BOOK  OF  THE  JOHNSOO  CLUB. 

JOHNSON  OLUB  PAPEES.      By  Various  Hands. 

toppen'tate  PnmtiapleM,  «nU  fully  lUuntnusd.    Oloth,  7s.  6<i.  net 

VC.  11,  V.  M>-ivhi>i<.I.io»«lJoiix~».  >•    H.Uu.M.Ki..  »u.l..lhc™. 

THE    CLIMBS    of  NORMAN  NERUDA      Edited. 

Kudwithan  Account  of  his  Last  Climb,  by  MAY  NORMAN-NEBDDA. 
ProfuMlT  Illostrated.    Cloth,  Sis.              ,..,.,,  „k        -    „  ,. 
"  Evi-rr  I'lliiiWr  »lll  dmiri- 1.>  BfW  Mr.  Nurm«o.NiiruJ«  »  l>oolc  t«  lilil  llbnUT.  —Kclm. 

LIFE  and^BOOKS.  By  F.  F.  Leighton.  Crown  8vo, 

■■  Mr  l«liibh>n  fi  that  rarMt  of  oil  wriUir^  a  real  oritio....ona  of  the  lannt  and  mo»t 
Iwlptul  chaptsni  of  ortlicilm  which  we  liaM  read  for  many  a  loog  da^  ^_ 

•■  II  terj  IntcrMtlng  lieoauie  of  the  new  setting  which  it  gitee  to  accepted  Ideal." 


BY  THR  AUTHOR  OF  "  HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY  THOUGH  MARRIED." 

DOUBT  and  FAITH.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  MA. 

BeinK  ilio  Douellaii  Lectures  tor  1808-9.    With  supplementary  Chapter.s. 

Cloih.  Oa. 

FROM  THE  NOTEBOOK  OF  A  CLERGYMAN. 

A  DAY  in  my  CLERICAL  LIFE.    By  the  Rev.  R.  E 

VRAOH     Cloth,  3b.  6d.  nfft. 


A  NEW  NOVEL,  bv  the  Authur  ot  "  MoonllKht." 

THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT.   By  Mary  E.  Mann. 

(UDwiii's  Green  Cloth  Librnry.)    6a. 

"  Ii  a  rentable  oasis  of  delicious  greenery  in  the  weary  desert  of  novels  with  a  punK>fie. 
detrctlve  novels  and  novels  of  adventure."— Specia (or, 

"*8iiMnnah'  is  Blill  probably  Mrg.  Mann's  moat  mibatantlal  performance,  but  'Moon- 
Ujtfat'  and  her  mot>t  recent  book,  *  The  Patten  Experiment/  show  eqoal  cleveraeas  and  even 
an  aJytoce  in  artlrtic  dexterity."— ftoofrman. 

A  NOVEL  OF  MEDICAL  LIFE. 

THE  DOCTOR.  By  H.  De  Vere  Stacpoole.  (Unwin's 

Green  L'loih  Library.)    Cs. 
The  Author  of  "The  Rapier"  in  this  new  novel  takes  up  an  engrottsmg  domestic  subject, 
the  elderly  doctor  and  the  heartless  hut  fascinating  young  lady  who  deeply  interests  tiim. 
The  prufefwional  oponaition  of  another  medical  man  also  enters  into  the  tale,  which  has  a 
dramatic  diituutmenl.         __  ___^.^ 

London :  T.  FISHEE  UNWIN,  11,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.G. 

SELECTIONS  FEOM 

ALEXANDER  &  MPHEARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS  BY  DR.  MACLAREN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  68.  each,  post  free, 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

*' An  excellent  exposition  of  the  Beatitudes full  of  thought  and  know- 

ledije  and  power."— Bri<t»A  Weekly. 

CHRIST'S  "MOSTS."  and  other  Sermons. 

"  Felicitous  exiwsition,  rugged,  intense  eloquence,  and  beautiful  illustration." 

Word  and  Work. 
"  Forcible,  clear,  gracious,  and  suggestive."— PrMftyferion. 

THE  WEARIED  CHRIST,  and  other  Sermons. 

"  They  show  the  same  wonderful  fertility  of  apt  and  beautiful  illu^trationa, 
the  came  exquisite  use  of  language,  the  same  direct  heart-searching  power 
which  we  are  aconatomed  to  find  in  all  Br.  Maclaren's  works." 

ChrUtian  World  Pulpit. 

THE  GOD  of  the  AHEN,  and  other  Sermons. 

"  The  several  sermons  contamed  in  this  volume  are  replete  with  a  keen 
spiritual  insight,  combined  with  an  aptness  of  illustration  and  beauty  of  diction 
which  cannot  fail  to  both  impress  and  charm  the  reader," — Methodiit  Times. 

PAUL'S  PRAYERS,  and  other  Sermons. 

**Tbey  are  plain  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  unlearned,  and  yet  have 
sufficient  richness  and  cogency  to  attract  the  most  cultivated." 

New  York  Observe-, 

THE   HOLY  of  HOLIES.      A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the 

14th,  16th,  and  ISth  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  by  John. 
*'  No  British    preacher  has  unfolded  thia  portion  of   Scripture  in  a  more 
scholarly  style."— Jft)r<A  britith  Daily  Mail. 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other  Sermons. 

"  Dialinguiabed  by  the  finest  scholarship  and  most  exquisite  literary  flnisli." 

Christian  Leader. 


Just  Published.    Crown  8vo,  Js.  6d. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  HADE."      Devotional  Meditations 

in  the  Haimts  of  Nature.    By  Kev.  A.  J.  BAMKORD,  li.A.,  of  Royton. 

The  Freeman  says ;  "  Preachers  and  teachers  will  find  in  them  ixiany  helpful 
auffgestions." 

The  Ulatgow  Herald  says :  "  They  will  probably  interest  and  instruct  many 
who  would  an  ordinary  sermon  llee." 

Now  Ready,  Recond  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.     Lectures  on  the  Spiri- 
tual Principle  of  Nonconformity.    By  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.  D. 
**  Explains  the  position  of  religions  dissent  with  great  force  and  elo4|uence." 

Manchester  Quardinn. 
*'  Nothing  could  bo  more  timely  than  those  learned  and  suggestive  lectures." 

Chriatian  World. 
Twenty-first  Thousand.    Limp  cloth,  price  6d.,    post  free. 

OUR  PRINCIPLES :  a  Congregationallst  Church  Manual. 

By  G.  B.  JOHNSON. 

London  :  ALEXANDER  Is.  SHEPHEIBD,  Ltd.,  21  and  22, 
rurniTal  Street,  Holboro,  W.C. 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Vol.  VIT.  (concluding  Vol.)  in  the  press.    Demy  8vo,  dotb,  10s.  Bd. 

A  HISTORY   of  DOGMA     By  Dr.  Adolph 

HARNACK,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Cnurch  History  in  the  University, 
and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Acailemy  of  Science,  Berlin.  Translated  fiom 
tbe  Third  German  Edition.    Ediied  by  Rev.  Profesaor  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D. 

"  This  valuable  work,  the  translation  of  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  importiint  events  that  has  happened  of  recent  times  to  onr 
theological  literature.  We  earnestly  hope  that  many  of  our  readers  will  find  it 
possible  to  pi-ocuro  this  and  the  other  works  of  the  Theological  Translation 
Library."— Primrtitie  Methodist  Qttarterly. 

"  No  work  on  Church  History  in  recent  times  has  had  the  influence  or 
Prof.  Hamack's  '  Historj-  of  Dogma.'  "—The  Times. 

•' A  book  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  theological 

works  of  the  time."— 7>aiij»  Hews. 

"  The  first  volume  of  this  great  ■  History  of  Dogma '  we  reviewed  some  time 

ago,  and  it  gives  us  equal  pleasure  to  call  atteutiou  to  this We  take  our 

leave  of  this  volume  by  once  more  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
almirable  series  of  which  it  forms  in  itseU  one  of  the  most  important  issues." 

Quarterly  Review. 

"  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  value  of  Hamack's  works tor  tiiorougb 

study  no  history  of  Dogma  is  so  full  and  suggestive  as  this.  Greater  praise 
cannot  lie  given  to  the  translation  than  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  tne  original, 
and  that  must  in  jnstice  be  mXiV— Literature. 

In  the  press.    Sixth  Edition,  Revised,  with  239  Illustrations,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  specially  in-epiired  for  this  edition. 

PRE-HISTORIC  TIMES  as  Illustrated  by 

ANCIENT  REMAINS  and  the  MANNERS  and  CUSTOMS  ot  MODERN 
SAVAGES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P., 
D.O.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Just  published.    Demy  8va,  cloth,  9s.  net, 

A  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY  on  the  BOOK 

of  DANIEL.  Designed  especially  for  Students  of  the  English  Bible. 
By  J.  DYNELE  Y  PKINCK,  Pli.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  tbe 
New  Y^ork  University. 

In  the  press,  to  be  ready  earl^  in  October.    Demy  8vo.    Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Improved. 

THE  FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS  in  GREEK 

ArrangedTTParallel  Columns.  By  Rev.  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  D.D.,  of 
Dundee.  

Demy  Bvo,  4M  pp.,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

A  FREE  INQUIRY  into  the  ORIGIN  of  the 

FOURTH  G03PEL.    Written  anonymously  by  a  M.A.,  of  CAMBBIDUE. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  3b.  net. 

MEDICAL    INDOOR     GYMNASTICS;    or, 

A  Sy.^tem  of  Hygiene  Exercises  for  Home  Use.  To  be  practised  any- 
where, without  api>aratus,  or  assistance,  by  young  and  old  of  either  sex. 
By  Dr.  D.  G.  M.  SCHBE3ER. 

Just  published.    Crown  8vo,  oloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE   BOOK  of  BANDER.     A  Scripture- 

form  Story  of  PiSt  and  Present  Times.    By  the  Author  of  "  The  New 
Koran,"  "  The  Crucifixion  Mystery,"  Ac. 
"  There  are  good  things  io  it,."— Literary  World. 
"  The  •  Book  of  Bander '  is  a  roiirvellously  vivid  narrative  in  Scriptural 

form  of  the  historical  progress  of  the  human  race it  deserves  much  prtiiee 

it  has  n  distinct  ethical  value."—  tfesiminster  Review. 

Just  issued.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

PURGATORY.    A  Translation  from  Dante 

in  Octosyllabic  "  Terza  Rime."   By  ARTHUR  COMPTON  AUCH.MUTY, 
In  the  pre»s. 

FARADAY :  as  Shown  by  Correspondence. 

Edited  by  Professor  KAHLBAUM,  of  Haste. 
NEW  SERIES.    No.  32.— Price  THREE  SHILLINGS.— OCTOBER,  1S9D. 


MIND: 


A  Quarterly  Review  of  Paycholoary  and  Philosophy. 

Edited  by  Dr.  G.  F.  SVOUT, 
With  the  Co-operation  of  Professor  H.  8IDSWICK.  Dr.  E.  CAIRD,  Professor 
WARD,  and  Professor  E.  B.  TITCHENER. 
Contents. — I.  Psychological  Philoeophies.  Bhadwobth  H.  Hodgson.— It. 
Routine  Process.  Gusrw  Spillek. -III.  Poilosophical  Terminology  (II. •.  Dr. 
F1BD1N4SD  ToiexiEs  (Translated  by  Mrs.  B.  Bosahijoki).— IV.  The  Spatial 
Harmony  ot  Touch  mid  Sight.    G.  M.  Stbattoh.- V.  Kant's  Proof  of  the  I'to- 

Sisition,  **  Mathematical  .ludgments  are  One  and  All  Synthetical."  Bkuck 
cEwKir.— VI.  Critical  Notices:  C.  v.  Ehrenfels,  .system  der  Werttheorie : 
3.  S.  MiciKKZiB.  J.  p.  Duranil  (Do  Grosi,  Aperfs  de  Ta.rinnmie  Qfnirale: 
B.  Bosmqi'ST.  H.  R.  Marshall,  Instinct  ami  Reason:  K.  R.  .MAKBrr.  H. 
iian»ler\ierg.  Psychology  and  Li/e :  F.  C.  S.  ScHiLna.— VII.  New  Books.— 
VIII.  Philosophical  I'cnodicals.— IX.  Notes:  Hegel's  Early  Studies— A  Correc- 
tion.   American  agent  for  Mind. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW     BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"DIANA  TEMPEST." 

RED    POTTAGE 

By  MAEY  CHOLMONDELEY. 

Cloth,  6e.         iReady  Out.  24. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"A  SON  OF  EMPIRE." 

THE    COLOSSUS. 

By  MOELEY  EGBERTS. 

Cloth,  6s.         {Ready  Oct.  17. 


A  WINTER  IN  BERLIN. 

By  MAEIE  VON  BUNSEN. 

Clotb,  58. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSBLLEBS". 

HUBERT    HERVEY. 

student  and  Imperialist. 

A  MBMOIR. 

By  the  Eight  Hon.  EAEL  QEEY, 

late  Administrator  of  Rhodesia. 

1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Photoeraviire  Portrait  and 
other  Illustrations  and  a  Mapt  7b.  6d. 

DAILY  NEWS,—"  A.  deeply  intereatinj?  memoir. 
Men  like  Hubert  Hervey  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
They,  and  not  the  ijccasiimal  black  sheep  on  whum  a 
certain  school  of  political  writers  and  speakers  prefer 
to  fasten  their  gaze,  are  the  true  builders  of  the 
Britifeh  Empire." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE— "Jjord  Grey  haa  paid  a 
handsome  tri)>ute  to  the  memory  of  a  strong  and 
interesting  personality." 

MORNING  POST.—*'  At  the  present  hour,  when 
all  thonghts  are  tnmed  to  the  position  of  British 
pf)wer  and  British  citizens  in  South  Africa,  the  short 
memoir  which  Earl  Grey  has  compiled  and  written 
will  he  read  with  widespread  interest," 

SCOTSMAN.— "  E&rl  Grey  has  dore  well  to  write 
this  memoir,  for  though  Hubert  Heivey's  career  was 
frhort,  his  life  presents  much  that  is  worthy  of 
admiration  and  emulation." 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY     of    DEAN 

MKRIVALE.  With  SelectionB  from  hia  Corre- 
spondeuce.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  JUDITH 
ANNE  MERIVALE.     Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait, 

168. 

IN  MOORISH  CAPTIVITY:  an 

Account  of  the  "  TourmaUne  *'  Exi>edition  to  Sus, 
By  HENRY  M.  GREY,  a  Member  of  the  Expe- 
dition.   lUusiraied.    Demy  8vo,  ICs. 

TANGWEERA:    a    Life    among 

Gentle  SavKK^s  on  the  Mrsriaitn  Coast  of  Central 
America.  By  C.  NAPIER  HELL,  M.l.C.E.  lllas- 
traled  from  SkelchCK  hy  the  Author,  Domy  8vo, 
1«8.  [Oct.  17. 

BRITISH     MERCHANT     SEA- 

By  Rev.  JAMES 
ICcl.  17. 

ESSENTIALS    in    RELIGION. 

Sermons  delivered  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  by 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  HOLLAND,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Crown  evo,  3«.  6d.  [0<-<.  17. 

ENGLAND     in    the    NINE- 


MBN  in  SAN   FRAKCISCO. 
FELL,    Cro«n  Svo,  :)8.  6il. 


TEF.NTH  CENTURY.  By  (!. 
of  "A  History  of  Eni^Iand," 
Ac.    Crown  8vo,  3a.  fid. 


W.  OMAN,  Anthor 
"The  Alt  of  War," 


POEMS  of  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  BERNARD  HOLLAND, 
M.A.  With  7  Photogravare  Hlnatrationa.  Crown 
8vo,e«. lOet.n. 

Icndon:    EDWARD    ARNOLD, 
37,  Bedford  Street. 


JOHN  LANE  begs  to  announce  thai  he  will  publish  on  October  24th 

Volinne  II.  of 

THE 

ANGLO-SAXON   REVIEW. 

A    QUARTERLY    MISCELLANY. 

Edited  by 
LADY    RANDOLPH    SPENCER    CHURCHILL. 

Small  folio,  bound  in  leather,  with  a  de8i)?n  in  gold  from  an  historic  binding.    Gilt  top,  price  2l8.  net. 


ctosaif  \ 


CYRIL  DAVENPORT,  F.8.A. 
ELLEN  THORNEYCROFT  FOWLEE. 
SIR  H.  6ILZEANREID. 
SILVAKUS  P.  THOMPSON,  F.R.S. 


on  the  binding  of  this  volume     ... 

a  miniature  moloch 

The  ettrick  shepherd     

myths  of  the  magnet      

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE   LETTERS   OF   GEOR-.     j^j^^.^  3^  ,pgj,  j^^^g^gg  ^j,  pj^^j^gm^j.^ 
GIANA,  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE > 

A  POET'S  PRAYER STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

SOME   REALITIES    OF   THE   PILGRIM'S    PRO- 
GRESS         

LA  BROYERE THE  EARL  OF  CEBWE. 

ON    CAMEOS,  WITH   SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  J  ^^^^^  DAVENPORT,  F.S.A 
THE  MARLBOROUGH  GEMS        ' 

THE  ORIENTAL  CHARACTER 

A  GARDEN  AND  A  FARM  IN  NORTH  ITALY 

RIDET  OLYMPUS    ...        

NATURAL  SELECTION  IN  LITERATURE... 

ANGLING  DAYS       

SIR  HENRY  IRVING         

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  ABYSSINIA 

THE  CASE  OF  DREYFUS,  A  JUDICIAL  ERROR    8.  F.  CORNELY. 

IMPRESSIONS  AND  OPINIONS  

NOTES  ON  THE  PORTRAITS LIONEL  CUST,  F.S.A. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SEVEN  PHOTOQR IVURES  AFTER— 

FEDERIGO  ZUCCARO.  SIR  JOSHUA  ElEYNOLDS.  VAN  DYCK. 

GORDON  CRAIG.  ANTONIO  MORO.  ETC. 


I  JAMES  F.  FASHAM. 


J.  L.  GORST. 
ALETH^.A  WIEL. 
WILLIAM  J.  LOCKE. 
W.  BROOK  ADAMS. 
P.  B.  MONEY  COUTTS. 
L.  F.  AUS-nN. 
LORD  LOVAT. 


PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


"THE     AOADEMY." 


The  following   have  appeared,   and  the   numbers  containing  some  of  them  can  still  be 
obtained;  or  Complete  Sets  may  be  had  separately  for  3a.  6d. : — 


BEN  JONSON. 

JOHN   KEATS. 

SIB  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

TOM  HOOD. 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

SIR  "WALTER  SCOTT. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

LORD  MACAULAY. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

EDMUND  WALLER. 

W ILK  IE  COLLINS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

CHARLES   DARWIN. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW. 

ANDREW  MARVELL. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

BPNRIK  IBSEN, 
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MACMILLAN  &  GO'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  New  Book. 

STALKY  &   CO. 

Extra  orown  8vo,  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  63. 


NOTICE.  —  The  First  Large  Ediiioi, 
hiving  been  exhausted  within  a 
few  diys  of  publication,  a  Seoonc 
Impression  will  ready  imme- 
diately. 

New  Story  by  the  Author  of 
"  Morrice  Buckler." 

MIRANDA  OF 
THE  BALCONY. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

Crown  8to,  gilt  top,  6a, 

DAILY  TELEGRiPn.—"  K  briKht,  engrossin; 
book.*' 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "  A  aiory  that  MtW 
delight." 

SPECTATOR.— "  As  a  story  of  exciting  incident 
the  b»K>k  is  excellent  company." 

DAILY  CHROyiCLE.—"  From  every  point  of 
view  '  Miranda  of  the  lialcony  '  is  aa  excellent  novel." 


Svo,  108,  net. 

PRESENT  DAY    EGYPT.      By 

FRHDtnilC  CODRTLAND  I'ENFIRLD.  U.S. 
Diplomatic  Agent  and  Consul-General  to  Egypt, 
)H93-07.  Itlr.strated  by  Pacl  PHii.irpoTEAux  and 
R.  Talbot  Kelly. 

BY  RO0NDELL,  EARL  OF  SELBOKNE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  and  APOSTOLIC 

OHURCU.  Letters  to  hia  Son,  by  ROUNDELL, 
Fl  RST  EARL  of  SELBORNB.    Globe  8yo,  38. 8d. 

svo,  lOs.  net. 

ROBERT  GROSSETESTE,  Bishop 

of  Lincoln.  A  Contribution  to  the  Religious, 
Political,  and  Intcilertnal  History  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Century.  By  FRANCIS  SEYMOUR 
STEVENSON,  M,P. 

Svo,  10s.  net. 

COLLECTANEA.     Essays,  Ad- 

dresses,  and  Reviews.  By  PERCEVAL  M. 
LAUKKNCE,  LL  1).,  Judge-President  of  the  High 
Court  i.f  Griciualand,  foraerly  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Cliristi  College,  (Cambridge,  ' 

•«'  The  Essays  ileal  largely  tcUh  South  African 
Qutsiions. 

VEVr  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

ETIENNE  DOLET,  the  Martyr  of 

the  HcnaiesaiKe,  1J()8-1.5U1.  A  Biograohv  hv 
RICHARD  COPLEY  CHRISTIE,  M.A.  Pott 
4to,  IDs.  net. 


MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS 

The  New  and  Cheaper  Editions,  each  Story  in 
One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  rod  cloth,  price  28.  td. ; 
or  in  grcon  cloth,  price  28.,  may  bo  obtained  at  al 
B"  o\»elIer8',  where  a  Complete  List  of  the  Thirty- 
seven  Stories  may  be  seen. 


MACMILLAN  It  CO.,   Ltd.,  London. 


JOHN  LANE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


READY  SHORTLY. 

THE    NATURAL     HISTORY     of 

BKLBORNB.  By  GILBERT  WHITE.  With  up- 
wards of  200  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New. 
Edited  by  GRANT  ALLEN.  Fcap.  4to,  backram, 
21s.  net. 

NEW  ALBUM  BY  C.  DANA  GIBSON. 

THE  EDUCATION  of  MR.  PIPP 

Contaiiiiug  80  FulI-PoKO  Cartoons.  Oblong  folio, 
12  in.  by  18  in.  Uniform  with  "  Sketches  an( 
Cartoons,"  &o.    20s. 

POEMS.       By   Matthew   Arnold 

With  an  Introduction  by  A.  C.  BENSON,  and  7o 
Illustrations  by  Uenry  Ospovat.  Crown  Svo,  Of. 
net. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.    By  Kenneth 

GRAHAME.  Illustrated  with  19  Full-Page  Draw- 
ings by  Maxfleld  Parrish.    68.  net. 

THE  LAND  of  CONTRASTS.    A 

Briton's  View  of  his  American  Kin.  By  JAMES 
FULLARTON  MUIRHEAD,  Author  of  Baedekers 
Handbooks  to  Great  Britain  and  United  States. 
Cs.  net. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  of  the  SUN  : 

Fairy  Tales.  By  EVELYN  SHARP.  With  8  Full- 
Page  Coloured  Illustrations  by  Nellie  Syrett.    6s. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  FABLES     With 

100  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Percy  J.  Billing- 
hurst.  Uniform  with  "A  Hundred  Fables  oi 
.'F,so|)."    Fcap.  4to,  fls. 

PIERRETTE.    Fairy  Stories.    By 

H.  de  VERB  STACPOOLE.  With  20  Full-Page 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  Svo,  68 

GULLIVER'S    TRAVELS.      With 

upwards  of  lOO  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Cole. 
Largo  crown  Svo,  6s. 

WALTER     CRANE'S     PICTURE 

BOOKS.    Is.  each. 

Cinderella.  Hothep  Hubbard. 

Valentine  and  Orson.     The  Absurd  ABC 

The  Three  Bears.  The  Fairy  Ship. 

This  Little  Pig.  Red  Riding  Hood. 

King Luckieboy's Party.  Jack  and  the  Bean- 

The  Forty  Thieves.  stalk. 

Blue  Beard.  The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Puss  In  Boots,  Baby's  Own  Alphabet. 

The  above  can  also  be  hod  in  Five  Volumes,  Iwund 
in  cloth  ;  three  toy-books  in  each  volume,  and  newly- 
written  Preface  by  WALTER  CRANE.  Price  ia.  Od, 
each. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  HELEN  MILMAN. 
Uniform  with  "In  the  Garden  of  Peace." 

OUTSIDE  the  GARDEN.    With  35 

Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

THE   SUITORS   of  APRILLE :   a 

Fairy  Tale.  By  NORMAN  GARSTIN.  With  JO 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.    4s.  6d. 

A  CHILD'S  PRIMER  of  NATURAL 

HISTORY.    By  OLIVER   HERFORD.    V.'ith  26 

Illustrations  by  the  Author.    -Is.  ed. 

THE  DECAY  of    SENSIBILITY, 

and  other  Essays  and  Sketches.  By  STEPHEN 
GWYNN.    5s.net. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS  BY  OWEN  SEAMAN. 
Author  of  "  The  Battle  of  the  Bays." 

IN  CAP  and  BELLS.     Fcap.  Svo, 

.'S3.  Od.  net. 

OSBERN  and  URSYNE    A  Drama 

in  Three  Acts.  By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 
38.  6d.  cet. 

THE  EXPANSION  of  WESTERN 

IDEALS  and  the  WOHLD'S  PEACH.  liy 
CHARLES  WALDSTBIN,  Blade  Professor  at 
Cambridge  University.    3«.  Od. 

PAOLO    and    FRANCESCA :     a 

Pla.v.    By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.    3s.  Od.  net. 

JACK  of  ALL  TRADES :  a  Book 

of  Nonsense  Versos.  By  J.  J.  BELL.  With 
lUu'trations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Uniform  with 
the  "  Now  Noah's  Ark."    Fcap.  4to,  3s.  60. 


irOW  READY. 
Demy  8to,  cloth,  2  vols.,  price  lit. 

THE 

30  DIAL  LIFE  of  SCOTLAND 

in  tho 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  the  Eev.  H.  GREY  GRAHAM. 


NOW  READY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  68. 

RESEARCHES  in  the 
9IST0RY  of  ECONOMICS. 

By  Prof.   E.   NY3,   I.L.D. 
Tnuulated  by  Mrs.  N.  F.  sad  A.  E.  DETHUBST. 


JOHN  LANE,  Pabliaher,  London  and 
New  York. 


IfOW  READY. 

(JHEAP  ISSUB,  in  1  handy  volume,  demy  870, 
1,232  pp.,  price  16s.  net. 

A    DICTIONARY 

OF    BIRDS. 

By  ALFRED  NEWTON,  M.A.,  F.E.8., 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in 

the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Assisted  by  HANS  GADOW,  F.R.S.    With  Contribu- 
tions from  RICHARD  LYDBKKER,B.A.,F.R.8., 
CHARLES  S.  ROY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  ROBERT 
W.  SHUFELDT,  M.D. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  review  of  the  subject  of 
ornithology  extant,  and  in  it  will  be  found  a  cnnciso 
summary  en  most  of  the  important  works  of  orn'th- 
ology  from  the  earliest  times."— JVo<«r». 


KOJF  READY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6i. 

JIELL    GWYN'S 

DIAMOND. 

By  L  HOOPER, 

Author  of  "  His  Grace  o'  the  Gunne,"  "A  Minister's 

Conversion,"  Ac. 

"A  stirring  novel  that  will  make  'a  hit'  perhaps 
more  decided  than  that  achieved  by  '  His  Grace  o  the 
Qnane.'  '—The  Literary  World. 

SOW  READY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  WOMEN 
(AND  MEN). 

By  HONNOR  MORTEN. 

With  an  Introduction  by 
Mis.  HENRY  FAWCBTT,  LL.D. 

"  Miss  Morten's  account  of  women's  honourable 
and  useful  work— lecturing  in  Wormwood  Sciuhbs, 
for  instance— is  deeply  ioteresting."—  Outlook, 


NOW  READY. 

Demy  8ro,  cloth,  price  Sis. 

AFTER  BIG  GAME  IN 

CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Records  of  a  S/iortsman,  from  Atiguxt,  1SB4,  to 
November,  lh97,  wTien  cr.issing  the  Dark 
Continent  from  the  Mmth  of  thf  Xambesi  to 
the  French  Congo. 

With  a  Map  of  the  Routu  and  over  Sixty 
Illustrations. 

By  EDOUARD  FOa,  F.R.G.S. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  lutroductian, 
By  FREDERIC  LBES. 

"  M.  Foil,  whose  Ixxik  has  jist  been  published,  is 
entitled  to  take  rank  with  the  greatest  English 
hunters— Gordon-Gumming,  Selous,  Kirb.v,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Baker.  The  book  is  foil  of  exciting  a<lven- 
lures  aud  interesting  observations  on  the  habits  of 
wild  animals."— Sf.  ./am's's  Gazette. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  So'io  Sqnare,  London,  W, 
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Price  Threepence. 

[Registered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


The  Literary  Week. 

Mii.  Lecky's  new  book,  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  next  week,  is  called  The  Map  of  Life :  Conduct 
and  Character,  and  therein  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer 
most  of  the  ethical  questions  which  beset  the  conscientious 
citizen  of  the  world.  Mr.  Lecky  takes  as  his  motto  the 
well-known  saying  of  TocquevUle  :  "La  vie  n'est  pas  un 
plaisir  ni  una  douleur,  mais  une  affaire  grave  dont  nous 
sommes  charges,  et  qu'il  faut  conduire  et  terminer  a  notre 
honneur."  On  looking  through  the  synopsis  of  contents 
we  note  several  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Lecky's  opinion  will 
be  peculiarly  interesting  at  this  moment.  Among  these 
are  the  Jameson  Kaid,  modem  Ritualism,  and  moral  com- 
promise in  war. 


Last  week  Mr.  Kipling  rhymed  in  the  Tinus  on  the 
Transvaal  crisis,  and  this  week  Mr.  Swinburne  has  con- 
tributed to  the  same  paper  his  word  on  the  situation,  in  the 
form  of  a  rather  difficult  sonnet  with  no  break  between 
octave  and  sestet.  Mr.  Kipling,  it  will  be  remembered, 
neglected,  until  the  day  after,  to  declare  his  poem  free 
from  copyright  in  this  country,  and  other  editors,  bearing 
in  mind,  perhaps,  the  strict  views  on  copyright  which  the 
Times  has  lately  shown  itself  to  cherish,  neglected  even 
then  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  Profiting  by  Mr. 
Kipling's  delay,  Mr.  Swinburne,  on  the  day  of  issue, 
labelled  his  sonnet  not  copyright.  It  was  quoted  to  a 
small  extent ;  but  a  sonnet  is  not,  of  course,  the  way  to 
reach  the  people.  The  people  are  reached  by  ballad  or 
song. 


Mr.  Swinburite's  sonnet,  indeed,  would  have  been 
better  unprinted.  This  is  not  a  time  for  vilifying  our 
enemies  in  terms  of  which  right-thinking  Englishmen 
must  feel  ashamed.  Moreover,  as  patriotic  verse  the 
thing  is  nought.  Patriotic  verse  should  be  straight,  virile, 
and  should  leap  to  the  understanding.  Look  at  the  con- 
cluding lines : 

Scarce  we  hear 
Foul  tongues  that  blacken  God's  dishonoured  name 
With  prayers  turned  curses  and  with  praise  found  shamo 
Defy  the  truth  whose  witness  now  draws  near 
To  scourge  these  dogs,  agape  with  jaws  afoam, 
Down  out  of  life.     Strike,  England,  and  strike  home. 

We  ask,  are  the  Boers  dogs  ?  Are  their  jaws  agape  with 
foam  ?  Are  they  not  rather  resolute  men  who  have  set 
their  teeth  to  defend  their  country — though  mistaken,  if 
you  like  ?  Mr.  Swinburne's  sonnet  is  not  patriotic  poetry ; 
it  is  not  poetry  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  hysteria. 

Me.  Alfred  Austin  has,  so  far,  written  no  special  poem 
to  hit  the  moment,  although  his  views  concerning  English 
attempts  against  Boer  oppression  are  well  known.  He 
has,  however,  presented  fifty  copies  of  his  Songs  of  Eng- 
land for  distribution  on  transports  conveying  our  men  to 
Africa. 


Khayyam.  The  poem  will  appear  in  the  December  number 
of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  Review.  Subsequently,  with 
a  prefatory  essay  and  a  literal  translation  of  ttio  passages 
transformed  in  the  verses,  it  wiU  be  published  in  a  volume. 


We  understand  that  the  paper  on  London  in  Blachwood^s 
Magaiine,  which  has  attracted  some  attention,  was  from 
Mr.  G.  S.  Street's  pen. 

Mrs.  Tyndall'b  biography  of  John  Tyndall  has  again 
been  thrown  back,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  assign  any 
definite  time  for  its  appearance.  It  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  have  been  able  to  read  the  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Life  of  Huxley,  which  is  to  be  ready 
in  a  few  days. 

The  false  rumour  that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  gone  to 
British  Columbia  to  take  up  some  mines  there  has  given 
the  ingenious  journalist  an  excellent  opening  for  em- 
broidery. As  we  stated  last  week,  the  real  traveller  is 
another  Mr.  Haggard  altogether.  None  the  less  we  find 
the  following  in  an  American  paper  just  to  hand  : 

H.  BiDER  Haggard  in  Canada. 

THE  FAMOUS  NOVELIST  TRAVELLING  INCOGNITO. 
Author  of  Kimj  Solomon's  Mines  has  mining  inti-rfsts  in  the 

Canadian  Northwest  that  are  not  myLhs — Gathering 

material  for  a  mining  camp  story. 

Vancouver,  B.C.,  Sept.  22.  —  Mr.  H.  Ilidor  Haggard, 
author  of  Kimj  Solomon's  Mines  and  other  works  of  fiction, 
has  been  in  this  city  for  over  a  week,  and  is  now  at  Skag- 
way  with  Lord  Hamilton.  The  famous  English  writer  is 
travelhng  incognito,  and  while  here  succeeded  in  keeping 
his  identity  from  becoming  generally  known.  .  .  Tbe  author 
of  She  has  never  been  in  the  Canadian  north  before,  and  he 
may  while  there  gather  material  for  a  work  which  will 
embody  his  experiences  in  the  mining  cimps  of  British 
Columbia. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  how  long  it  will  be  before 
this  myth  is  entirely  dissipated. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  forecast  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Phillips's  Paolo  and  Francesca  which  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Mail  of  Wednesday  was  unauthorised.  The 
quotations,  which  had  been  taken  from  an  early  draft  of 
the  tragedy,  are  no  longer  representative,  and  the  plot 
was  incorrectly  given. 


Mb.  _W._  H.  Mallook  has  transliterated  the  Wisdom  of 
Lucretius  into  a  poem  in  the  measure  of  FitzOerald's  Omar 


Tub  negotiations  which  have  been  long  pendin;^  for  the 
purchase  of  the  <S'<.  James's  Gazette  are  now  conclu'led,  and 
the  paper  has  passed  from  the  possession  of  Mr.  Steinkopff 
into  that  of  a  syndicate.  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  remains  in 
the  editorial  chair.  The  St.  James's  Budget  is  also  to  be 
revived,  but  not  again  as  an  illustrated  weeklj'.  The  old 
battle  of  the  Budgets  has  indeed  ceased.  A  few  years  ago 
there  were  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  the  St.  James's  Budgil, 
and  the  Westminster  Budget,  all  vieing  with  each  to  give 
the  best  sixpennyworth  of  picture  and  article.  And  now 
the  Pall  Mall  Budget  is  no  more,  the  Westminster  is  again 
at  threepence,  and  the  St.  James's  is  to  be  once  again 
without  illustrations.  Its  old  editor,  Mr.  Penderel  Brod- 
hurst,  returns  to  his  post. 
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Thk  latest  of  the  pocket  editions  to  reach  us  is,  in  one 
way  at  least,  the  most  striking  and  satisfactory  of  them 
all.  Its  name  is  the  "  New  Century  Library,"  its  publishers 
Messrs.  Nelson  &  Sons,  and  the  first  volume  is  The  Pott- 
humous  I'apert  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  complete.  It  is  in  that 
word  "  complete  "  that  the  special  merit  of  Messrs.  Nelson's 
edition  resiaes.  Hitherto  Pickwick  has  had  to  be  split  up 
into  two  or  three  volumes,  a  division  which  has  to  a  large 
extent  neutralised  the  advantages  of  compactness  which  a 
pocket  edition  should  possess.  But  Messrs.  Nelson,  by 
using  India  paper,  have  been  enabled  to  present  a  complete 
Pickwick  of  845  pages,  printed  in  a  large  type,  in  a  volume 
half  an  inch  thick,  4J  by  6  inches  in  superficies,  and 
weighing  only  four  ounces.  AU  pedestrians  and  travellers 
who  like  to  have  a  book  about  them  should  be  grateful  to 
the  makers  of  India  paper.  The  "New  Century  "  books  are 
to  be  published  month  by  month,  after  Dickens  coming 
Scott  and  Thackeray. 

Apbopos  of  pocket  editions,  we  may  mention  that  Messrs. 
Dent's  "  Temple  "  edition  of  Scott,  in  forty- eight  volumes, 
is  now  complete,  and  their  "  Temple  "  Dickens,  running 
to  thirty-two  volumes,  has  been  carried  as  far  as  it  can  be 
until  the  copyrights  of  the  remaining  books  are  exhausted. 


L.\ST  Saturday's  Daily  News  contained  a  very  interesting 
character-sketch  of  John  Eylands,  the  millionaire  whose 
wealth  has  put  Manchester  into  the  possession  of  the 
Althorp  Library,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Parker,  who  knew 
him  well.     We  quote  two  passages : 

The  simplicity  of  his  life  had  its  occasional  drawbacks, 
uot,  indeed,  very  serious,  yet  not  without  comical  signifi- 
cance. I  well  remember  two  public  men  dining  with  him, 
and,  although  they  were  preachers,  they  really  did  know 
the  difference  between  real  champagne  and  even  the  best 
sorts  of  nettle  beer.  As  they  were  both  eminent  ministers, 
I  will  not  credit  them  with  a  finer  discrimination;  it  is 
enough  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  their  palates  were 
not  absolutely  paralysed.  Would  they  take  sherry  ?  Yes. 
Each  took  a  critical  sip,  and  looked  at  the  other.  To  me, 
as  a,  young  teetotaller,  the  look  had  some  kind  of  occult 
meaning  which  a  raw  countryman  could  not  be  expected 
to  discern.  Would  they  take  claret  ?  Yes.  One  mouthful 
was  enough.  Would  they  taste  the  Madeira?"  Thanks. 
No.  They  were  uot  dyspeptic ;  they  were  only  sensible 
and  discerning.  All  wines  were  alike  to  the  hospitable 
but  abstemious  host.  So  were  all  tobaccos,  for  he  probably 
hardly  knew  the  difference  between  golden  shag  and  black 
twist.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  John  Bylauds  Library 
might  never  have  been  heard  of.  The  world  owes  nothing 
to  gluttons  and  wine-bibbers.  The  two  critical  guests  have 
left  nothing  behind  them ;  John  Bylands  has  left  a  hbrary 
worthy  of  his  city  and  the  nation. 


Mr.  Rylvnds's  own  literary  tastes  were  hardly  in  accord 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Spencer  books.     Says  Dr.  Parker: 

I  remember  Mr.  Bylauds  telhngme  that  he  had  collected 
twenty  thousand  metrical  pieces.  The  blank  books  into 
which  the  hymns  were  pasted  became  quite  a  considerable 
library.  Each  series  was  in  order,  reference  being  simpli- 
fied by  copious  indices.  The  other  issue  was  stUl  more  re- 
markable. On  one  occasion  Mr.  Kylands  said  to  me : 
"Just  as  I  can  tell  almost  by  a  glance  at  my  book  how 
many  pieces  of  cloth,  and  how  many  yards  of  ribbon,  are 
in  my  warehouse,  so  I  want  to  be  able  to  show  in  the 
easiest  possible  way  exactly  and  completely  what  the  Bible 
says  ujwn  any  of  its  own  subjects."  This  idea  he  carried 
out  at  gieat  expense.  His  plan  was  to  take  the  Authorised 
Version  j  ust  as  it  stands,  and  number  its  paragraphs  from 
one  up  to  hundreds.  The  numbers  were  in  large  type. 
The  margin  of  the  Bible  was  very  wide,  and  the  numbers 
were  set  boldly  upon  it.  To  accompany  the  Bible  Mr. 
llylands  published  a  book  of  subjects,  such  as  Atonement, 
Baptism,  Consecration,  Festivals,  Sacrifices,  and  the  like, 
and  under  each  of  these  subjects  were  printed  all  the 
numbers  of  paragraphs  referring  to  it.  80  by  keeping  the 
Bible  and  the  key  side  by  side  the  reader  could  at  once 


see  everything  in  the  Bible  upon  any  particular  subject. 
This  was  a  new  form  of  a  concordance  of  subjects  in 
contradistinction  to  a  concordance  of  words. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  this  ingenious  hobby  to  the  "  Mazarin 
Bible  "  of  1540-55 — one  of  the  chief  Althorp  treasures,  now 
Manchester's — to  the  "  Pfister  Bible,"  to  the  "  Mentz 
Bible  "  of  1462,  and  all  the  other  priceless  specimens  which 
John  Bylands's  wealth  has  given  to  his  city. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas,  the 
antiquarian,  a  circular  relating  to  two  oak  chests  which  he 
has  recently  acquired,  and  for  which,  under  the  belief  that 
they  were  Shakespeare's,  he  is  asking  £400.  They  were 
bought,  it  seems,  at  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Shake- 
speare's house  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1847,  by  the  late 
Charles  Shrewsbury  Butler,  M.P.,  and  have  now  passed 
into  Mr.  Thomas's  hands.  The  reproduction  in  this  circular 
of  the  title-page  of  the  1847  catalogue  was  a  pleasant 
thought.  The  sale  was  conducted  by  the  great  George 
Robins,  for  whom,  as  many  good  stories  go  to  prove, 
nothing  but  superlatives  existed.  If  a  house  had  a  decent 
garden,  it  straightway  "positively,  gentlemen,  reeks  of 
roses  "  ;  if  the  song  of  birds  were  heard  thereabouts,  "  I  can 
assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  you  can  hardly  sleep  for  nightin- 
gales." The  present  catalogue  describes  Shakespeare's 
house  as  "  the  truly  heart-stirring  relic  of  a  most  glorious 
period,  and  of  England's  immortal  bard  "  and  "  the  most 
honoured  monument  of  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
lived."     This  is  not  Robins  at  Ms  best,  but  it  will  serve. 


"  A  Rival  M.P."  has  taken  in  hand  one  of  the  poems 
on  "Winter"  submitted  to  us  for  competition  a  week 
or  so  ago,  and  has  treated  it  by  a  process  which  may 
be  called  improvement  by  elision.  This  is  the  poem, 
the  suggested  omissions  being  enclosed  between  square 
brackets,  and  such  new  words  as  the  omissions  make 
necessary  being  given  in  italics : 

WiNTEE. 

Some  folks  may  sigh  for  summer  days, 
To  [laze  and]  dream  among  the  flowers ; 

Give  me  old  winter's  breezy  ways. 

The  north  wind's  [sparkling]  frosty  hours. 

To  feel  the  warm,  enkindled  blood 

Run  [circling]  to  my  gl«d  heart's  I'ore, 

To  say  with  Schiller  "Oh,  'tis  good 
To  [be  a]live,"  and  wish  no  more. 

To  glide  along  the  crispy  ice 

With  newly  sharpened,  [well-cut]  skates ; 

Each  day  to  find  a  new  device 

For  threes  and  dainty  [figure]  eights. 

And  thro'  the  woody  copse  to  wend, 

[Our  way]  Hand  joined  in  hand,  some  night 

When  winter  stars  to  Love's  eyes  lend 
A  newer  [note,  a]  gladder  light. 

Within  the  fireside's  ingle  nook, 

Ai  [80  still  and]  quiet  as  a  mouse. 
She  knitting,  I  with  pipe  and  book — 

Tht  [My  favourite,]  Angd  in  the  Ilouae. 

Warmed  by  the  yule-log's  cheerful  light. 
Her  words  [of  love]  will  seem  more  tender, 

What  memories  we'll  weave  at  night  I — 
Four  feet  upon  a  [brass-bound]  fender. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  poem  is  better  because 
its  metre  is  rendered  more  brisk.  One  metre  suits  one 
subject,  one  another.  But  we  do  not  think  that  in  the 
present  instance  any  harm  has  been  done  by  the  emenda- 
tions. In  his  Letterx  fo  Fanny  KembU,  it  may  be  remembered, 
FitzGerald  shows  how  injurious  to  a  poem  of  Bums  similar 
treatment  can  be.  If  any  reader  can  suggest  a  well-known 
poem  which  would  benefit  by  a  similar  process  of  elision 
we  should  be  interested. 


14  October,  i?99. 
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The  Boys^  Own  Paper — or  the  B.O.P.,  as  it  is  afEec- 
tionately  called — has  seen  many  rivals  start  up  since  it 
■was  first  issued,  twenty-one  years  ago;  but  it  has  beaten 
them  all.  And  it  is  now  as  strong  and  popular  as  ever, 
and  stOl  under  the  same  editor,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hutchinson, 
■who  prepared  the  first  number.  As  some  celebration  of 
the  B.O.P.\  majority,  a  dinner  has  been  arranged  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant  for  Tuesday,  October  31,  when  past 
and  present  contributors,  literary  and  artistic,  -will  be 
present,  as  well  as  a  number  of  "  Old  Boys.''  The  price 
of  the  tickets  has  been  limited  to  5s.,  and  to  ensure  seats 
early  application  should  be  made  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Dinner  Committee,  Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon,  Hillside,  Thur- 
leigh-road,  Balham,  S.W. 


jEAi.otrs  rivals  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby  who  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  see  what  there  is  "  in  him,"  will  find  his  gifts 
codified  carefully  in  the  current  Blackwood.  Under  the 
title  "Fashion  in  Fiction,"  an  anonymus  critic  inquires 
into  the  success  of  Mr.  Boothby,  Mr.  Sheldon,  and  Mr. 
Silas  K.  Hocking.  The  writer  suggests  that  their  extra- 
ordinary vogue  is  not  due  to  especial  merit,  but  to  their 
recognition  that,  whereas  other  fashions  in  fiction  are  con- 
tinually changing,  "three  have  kept  a  permanent  hold 
upon  the  world's  attention.  Detectives,  mysticism,  and 
theology  seem  never  to  pall."  Mr.  Boothby  adheres  to 
detectives  and  mysticism ;  Mr.  Sheldon  and  Mr.  Hocking 
go  in  for  theology.  The  result  of  this  article  will  not,  we 
trust,  mean  that  some  of  the  other  leaders  of  fashion  in 
fiction  will  go  in  for  theology  too.  More  tolerable  far 
are  detectives  and  mysticism. 


Apropos  of  the  sedulous  supply  of  the  public  with 
exactly  -what  the  public  wants,  there  is  a  guileless  letter 
in  the  current  Author  which  should  kindle  envy  in  many  a 
budding  novelist.     It  runs  thus  : 

Does  it  occur  to  some  of  the  faUures  who  write  to  yo>i 
that  gome  men  make  a  tolerable  income  out  of  fiction 
alone?  Personally,  I  started  as  a  journalist  and  proved 
myself  eminently  incompetent.  At  the  present  moment  if 
I  do  write  an  article  I  do  it  badly,  and  at  the  cost  of 
prodigious  labour.  But  fiction  comes  more  easily  to  me, 
and  in  financial  return  has  already  brought  me  £4,000 
during:  this  current  year.  I  do  not  live  in  London,  neither 
do  I  logroll.  I  am  not  conscious  of  knowing  a  single 
human  being  who  writes  reviews.  But  I  take  note  of 
what  the  public  wants,  and  I  supply  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  In  one  point  I  quite  agree  with  your  former  corre- 
spondents, I  never  consider  that  I  am  adequately  remune- 
rated. I  should  much  prefer  £8,000  or  £16,000.  In  fact, 
I  could  enjoy  £.32,000.  But  in  the  meanwhile  £4,000  does 
not  seem  bad  earning  (for  three-quarters  of  a  year)  for  a 
man  who  much  prefers  (and  employs)  enjoyment  to  labour. 

Yacht3M.\n. 

This  is  truly  the  golden  age  for  mediocre  narrators. 


Mr.  Dooley,  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  on  the  Bertillon 
system  of  identifying  criminals,  is  immense :  "  Ye  know 
BertiUon.  .  .  .  He's  th'  la-ad  that  invinted  th'  system  iv 
detictive  wurruk  med  aisy  that  they  use  down  in  the 
Cinthral  polis-station.  I  mind  wanst  afther  'twas  inthro- 
jooced  th'  loot  says  to  Andy  Eahan — he's  a  sergeant 
now,  be  hivins — he  says,  '  Go  out,'  he  says,  '  an'  fetch 
in  Mike  McGool,  th'  safe  robber,'  he  says.  '  Here's 
his  description,'  he  says.  'Eyelashes,  eight  killomethres 
long ;  eyes,  blue  an'  assymethrical ;  jaw,  bituminous ; 
measurement,  fr'm  abaft  th'  left  ear  to  base  iv  maxillory 
glan's,  four  hectograms;  a  r-red  scar  runnin'  fr'm  tli' 
noomogasthric  narve  to  th'  sicond  dorsal  verteebree,'  he 
says.  'Tis  so  ;  I  have  th'  description  at  home  in  th'  cash 
dhrawer.'  Well,  Andy  come  in  about  six  o'clock  that 
night  lookin'  as  though  he'd  been  thryin'  to  r-run  a  fut 
race  acrost  a  pile  iv  scrap  ir'n,  an'  says  he :  '  Loot,'  he 
says.      'I've    got    him,'    he    says.     'I    didn't    take    th' 


measuremints,'  he  says,  '  because  whin  I  pulled  out  th' 
tape  line  he  rowlod  me  eighty  hectograms  down  th' 
sthreet,'  he  says.  '  But  'tis  Mike  McGool,'  he  says.  '  I 
don't  know  anything  about  his  noomogasthric  narves,'  he 
says,  '  but  I  reco'nized  his  face,'  he  says.  '  I've  r-run  him 
in  fifty  times,'  he  says." 


Maurus  Jokai,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  and  the  author  of 
almost  countless  ■\rigorous  and  absorbing  romances,  has 
been  taking  the  readers  of  the  Magyar  journal  Nemzet 
into  his  confidence,  much  as  certain  men  of  note  in  this 
country  have  been  confiding  their  histories  to  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor.  "Every  good  man,"  says  Jokai  (we  quote 
from  the  translation  made  by  the  Morning  Post's  Vienna 
correspondent),  "  is  attended  by  two  guardian  angels — the 
good  angel  and  the  angel  of  wickedness.  The  bad  angel 
always  gives  him  sound,  profitable,  worldly-wise  advice ; 
the  good  angel  urges  him  on  to  deeds  of  Quixotic  folly. 
There  is  a  date — March  15,  1848 — of  vast  importance  in 
Hungarian  history.  On  the  eve  of  this  day  I,  with  a 
whole  company  of  enthusiastic  spirits,  swore  to  take  my 
part  in  an  effort  for  freedom  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary 
from  the  heavy  yoke  of  Austria.  My  bad  angel  told  me 
that  I  was  a  fool,  a  visionary,  a  madman,  and  urged  me  to 
take  to  my  heels  while  there  was  yet  time.  My  good 
angel,  on  the  contrary,  reminded  me  that  I  had  pledged 
my  word  of  honour,  and  that  I  was  engaged  in  a  good 
cause.  If  my  bad  angel  had  prevailed  I  might  possibly 
have  in  after  years  attained  the  dizzy  eminence  of  the 
Burgomastership  of  some  obscure  provincial  town,  but  I 
should  not  have  become  the  author  of  a  hundred  books, 
while  Hungary  would  not  regard  that  day  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  in  her  annals  if  prudence  had  outweighed 
goodness." 


Jokai,  who  has  recently  taken  a  young  wife,  then 
describes  the  happiness  of  his  first  marriage,  although 
there  again  he  had  been  urged  on  by  the  angel  of  Quixotic 
folly  and  dissuaded  by  her  worldly-wise  sister.  The  sum 
of  it  therefore  is  :  "Be  good  men  and  true,  rather  than 
prudent  or  worldly-wise." 


"  Is  it  'Gilian  the  Dreamer'  or  Neil  the  Dreamer?"  is  the 
question  which  some  readers  of  Mr.  Neil  Munro's  new 
story  have  been  asking.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe, 
Gilian  is  the  only  fictional  character  in  Mr.  Munro's  book. 
All  the  others  had  their  counterparts  in  real  life,  and  their 
descendants  are  still  to  the  fore  once  deeply  interested  in  the 
tale  that  so  intimately  concerns  them.  Of  course,  in 
Gilian's  there  must  be  much  of  Mr.  Munro's  own  early 
imaginings,  but  the  author's  career  has  shown  that  he  can 
grasp  the  substance  without  bothering  overmuch  about  the 
dream.  The  work  on  which  Mr.  Munro  is  at  present 
engaged  is  in  a  more  romantic  style  than  anything  he  has 
done. 


Fabulists  are  many,  but  only  the  few  are  chosen.  Mr, 
Crossland's  Literary  Parables  set  many  minds  at  work  on 
this  piquant  form  of  literature,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  print  their  efforts.  The  fable  which  follows,  by  Mr. 
Gautier  de  Nogent,  is  more  to  the  point : 

A  Complaint. 

There  was  once  a  young  nobleman  who  wished  to  write 
a  great  work,  so,  after  considering  for  many  niffhts,  he  said 
to  a  Sage:  "Give  me  a  subject  whereon  to  write,  for  I 
would  be  a  great  author." 

"  Go  into  the  world  as  a  poor  man,  and  learn,"  said  the 
Sage. 

After  a  year  the  young  man  returned,  saying:  "  I  have 
written  many  chapters,  but  no  one  will  publish  them." 

Then  the  Sage  replied :  "Go  to  the  publisher  as  a  rich 
man." 

Many  moons  went  by  before  the  young  man  came 
again. 
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"  The  book  is  printed  and  published,  but  bo  one  will 
read  it,"  he  complained. 

"  Even  so,"  quoth  the  Sage :  "  I  can  do  no  more." 


"The  latest  advance  puff,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "needs 
the  author  of  Tim  Book  of  Snoh  to  deal  adequately  with  it. 
'  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,'  it  runs,  in  the  Bookmati,  '  is  speaking 
with  warm  praise  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Sutherland's 
new  novel.  She  calls  it  One  Hour  and  the  Next.  It  is  a 
story  concerning  itself  with  the  East  End,  and  particularly 
with  labour  agitations.'  This  is  very  ingenious.  Success 
and  rank,  the  two  gods  of  the  ordinary  person,  join  hands, 
and  when  the  time  comes  the  publisher  will  reap  his 
harvest.  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  I  expect  soon  to  read,  has  great 
hopes  of  the  new  series  of  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  the 
Highlands  which  Her  Majesty  is  thinking  of  issuing." 


In  a  recent  number  we  printed  an  adaptation  by  Mr. 
Paul  Swinburne  of  Regnier's  epitaph.  A  correspondent, 
Mr.  E.  Beverley,  offers  this  alternative  version  : 

I've  lived  without  a  single  thought, 
Obeying  simply  as  I  ought, 

Sweet  Nature's  law  or  whim ; 
And  80  I  much  astonied  be 
That  Death  has  dared  to  think  of  me, 

Who  never  thought  of  him. 

"I  apologise  to  Regnier  and  yourself,"  adds  Mr.  Beverley, 
"  for  the  introduction  of  '  whim.'  Perhaps  you  will 
pardon  :  I  am  sure  Regnier  would."  We  cannot  be 
behind  Regnier  in  magnanimity  ;  we  pardon  too. 


Under  the  title  "  Popular  Studies  in  Mythology, 
Romance,  and  Folklore  "  Mr.  Nutt  is  issuing  a  series  of 
handy  little  sixpenny  pamphlets  which  those  schoolmasters 
who  care  to  touch  on  these  subjects  should  find  of  the 
greatest  use.  An  introduction  to  Celtic  and  Mediseval 
Romance,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,  comes  first,  and  then 
"  Folklore  :  What  is  It  and  What  is  the  Good  of  It? "  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland,  the  President  of  the  Folklore  Society. 
Among  the  other  numbers  arranged  for  are  :  "  The 
Fables  of  iEsop,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs ;  "  Ossian,  and 
the  Literature  Connected  with  his  Name,"  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt ;  "  A  Survey  of  Arthurian  Romance,"  by  Miss  Jessie 
L  Weston  ;  "  The  Fairy  Mythology  of  Shakespeare  "  ; 
"  Cuchulinn,  the  Irish  Achilles  "  ;  "  The  Troubadours  and 
Their  Times  "  ;  and  "  Wagner  and  Northern  Mythology." 


Bibliographical. 

The  largely  increased  interest  taken  in  the  stage  to-day 
is  illustrated  by  the  announcement  of  a  book  on  Barry 
Sullivan  and  his  contemporaries.  This  is  hero-worship 
indeed.  That  Sir  Henry  Irving  should  be  about  to  find 
in  Mr.  Hiatt  yet  another  biographer  is  intelligible  enough, 
for  he  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Macready  and  Charles 
Kean.  But — Barry  Sullivan  !  That  respectable  old-school 
actor  is  inferior  even  to  Charles  Calvert  (who  has  never 
yet  been  "  biographed")  in  interest  for  students  of  the 
stage.  He  "created"  very  few  notable  parts  (among 
them,  however,  being  Valence  in  "  Colombo's  Birthday  "), 
and  he  did  notliing  whatever  for  the  illustration  of  Shake- 
speare, though  it  was  as  an  expositor  of  Shakespeare  that 
he  was  best  known.  He  was  essentially  a  player  of  the 
second — of  even  the  third — class ;  and,  without  prejudging 
the  forthcoming  work,  I  venture  to  think  that  all  the 
biography  of  Sullivan  that  is  needed  was  supplied  half 
a  dozen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  published  a 
little  memoir  which  ran  only  to  a  hundred  pages. 

During  the  present  season  we  seem  likely  to  have  at  least 
ja  much  autobiography  as  biography.     The  reminiscences 


of  Sir  Algernon  West,  Dean  Merivale,  and  Sir  Edward 
Russell  have  long  been  promised.  Now  come  announce- 
ments of  the  autobiographies  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  and 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul.  I  find  that  the  younger  literary  men  do 
not  quite  realise  that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  (as  things  go  nowa- 
days) a  veteran.  He  is  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  His  first 
book  (it  was  of  verse)  was  published  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  his  first  novel  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Then 
came  a  period  during  which  he  sought  fame  and  fortune 
as  a  playwright.  Of  Mr.  Buchanan's  journalistic  experi- 
ences not  much  is  known,  or,  if  known,  recollected.  How 
many  remember  the  weekly  paper  caReA.  Light,  in  which  he 
wielded  for  a  time  the  editorial  thunder-bolt  ? 

We  all  expect  a  good  deal  from  the  Memories  of  Mr. 
Kegan  Paul,  one  of  whose  distinctions  is  that  he  is  not 
in  the  current  edition  of  Who's  Who.  The  man-in-the- 
street  knows  of  Mr.  Paul  only  as  a  publisher  of  books. 
The  reading  world  has  not  yet  forgotten  that  Mr.  Paul 
has  written  books  as  well  as  published  them — e.g.,  his 
Biographical  Sketches,  dating  back  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ;  his  Faith  and  Unfaith  (and  other  Essays),  now 
more  than  eight  years  old ;  his  Confessio  Viatoris,  now 
nearly  eight  years  old ;  and  his  little  brochure  on  Miracle, 
published  in  1892.  He  has  also  translated  Huysmans, 
and  this  year  he  gave  us  a  volume  of  poems.  Sir  Edward 
Russell,  whose  That  Reminds  Me  should  soon  be  in  our 
hands,  has  not  touched  literature  at  many  points.  He  has 
been  an  editor  in  the  first  place,  a  dramatic  critic  in  the 
second  ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  capacity  that  he  has  figured 
as  an  author.  Did  he  not  write  and  issue  a  Study  of 
Hamlet,  inspired  by  Sir  Henry  Irving's  royal  Dane  ? 
Assuredly  he  was  part  author  of  a  little  book  on  Ibsen  on 
His  Merits,  and  also  author  of  a  lecture  on  Ibsen,  pub- 
lished some  four  or  five  years  since. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  anthologists. 
The  very  latest  instance  of  it  is  the  promise  of  a  volume  of 
Prayersfrom  the  Poets.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  you  cannot 
pick  out  of  the  corpus  poetarum  if  you  do  but  look  for  it 
long  enough.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  someone 
compiled  a  little  collection  of  prayers  from  the  works  of 
men  of  letters.  But  I  fancy  (I  may  be  wrong)  that  these 
were  all  in  prose.  Who  was  it  said,  "I  never  pray,  but  I 
have  aspirations  all  day  long  "  ?  There  are  more  aspira- 
tions than  set  prayers,  I  suspect,  in  the  world  of  the  belles 


Very  welcome  wiU  be  The  Backwater  of  Life,  and  Other 
Essays,  by  the  late  James  Payn.  One  wishes  that  that 
gentle  humorist  had  written  more  in  this  literary  form  than 
he  did.  One  recalls  with  pleasure,  not  only  his  two  books 
of  recollections,  but  his  Private  Views  and  his  Holiday 
Tasks,  published  respectively  in  the  early  and  the  late 
eighties.  No  doubt  he  gave  up  to  his  weekly  notes  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News  much  which  would  have  had 
permanent  life  and  value  had  it  been  set  forth  in  the  essay 
form. 

Certain  of  Dr.  John  Brown's  essays  and  sketches  are  to 
be  issued,  I  see,  at  sixpence  apiece,  which  is  all  very  well ; 
but  there  are  many,  I  believe,  who  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  buying  all  Dr.  Brown's  works,  in  volume 
form,  at  a  reasonable  price.  Now,  I  believe  the  Hora 
Subsecivie  are  to  be  acquired  only  in  three  volumes  and  at 
half  a  guinea  (less  discount).  Could  not  something  cheaper 
be  tried? 

Gh-eat  wits  jump.  No  sooner  do  we  grasp  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  is  going  to  give  us  a  book  (formerly  a 
pamphlet)  on  Conversational  Openings  than  we  are  told  to 
expect  from  another  lady,  not  so  well  known  in  the  world 
of  authorship,  a  booklet  on  The  Gentle  Art  of  Good  Talking. 
The  latter  will  cost  but  one  shilling — a  small  price  for 
instruction  in  an  admittedly  useful  art. 

The  Bookwobm. 
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Reviews. 

Mr.  Kipling  as  Recruiting  Sergeant. 

Stalky  Sf  Co.    By  Eudyard  Kipling.  (Macmillan  &  Co.  6s.) 

"Whether  or  not  Mr.  Kipling  claims  to  have  set  before 
us  the  whole  boy,  or  only  a  special  acquaintance  of  his 
own,  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  Stalky  ^-  Co.,  as  we  half 
suspect,  purports  to  tell  the  truth  where  Eric,  Dean 
Fairar's  famous  story  (and  Mr.  Kipling's  bugbear),  only 
romances,  we  must  say  at  once  that  it  comes  short  of  that 
ambition.  The  impression  of  boy  life  conveyed  by  Eric  is 
not  more  false  than  tliat  given  by  Stalky  ^-  Co.,  but  the 
two  pictures  are  the  poles  asunder.  Dean  Farrar's  weak- 
ness for  sentiment  is  quite  equalled  by  Mr.  Kipling's 
infatuation  for  might.  One  is  as  wrong  as  the  other. 
The  real  boy  comes  somewhere  between  the  two  ;  you  will 
find  more  of  him  in  Tom  Brown  and  Tom  Sawyer  than  any- 
where else.  Mr.  Kipling  for  once  is  caught  tripping.  In 
his  endeavour  to  recapture  his  youth  he  has  remembered 
everything  but  youth's  immaturity.  The  escapades  of 
youth  are  here,  the  joy  of  living,  the  high  spirits;  but  a 
cleverness  beyond  all  credence  has  been  superimposed. 
The  attempt  to  make  forcible  dialogue  and  successful 
strategy  has  been  too  much  for  the  author,  and  fidelity  to 
the  fact  has  gone  overboard  in  the  interests  of  the  yam. 
We  cannot  believe  that  even  at  Westward  Ho !  Mr. 
Kipling's  own  school,  three  boys  ever  existed  with  so  com- 
plete a  theory  of  life,  such  rapid  and  accurate  powers  of 
deduction,  such  uncanny  sagacity,  such  unwavering  dis- 
regard of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  such  brutal  and  un- 
flagging wit,  as  Stalky,  M'Turk,  and  Beetle.  Mr.  Kipling 
is  entitled  to  idealise  his  puppets  if  he  likes,  and  yet  we 
bave  for  so  long  come  to  look  to  him  for  genuine  efforts  to 
(Jepict  people  as  they  are  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
mind  is  adjusted  to  this  new  phase.  We  shall  express  the 
matter  more  clearly,  perhaps,  by  saying  that  in  these 
narratives  of  the  adventures  of  three  boys  for  the  dis- 
comfiture of  masters  or  other  enemies,  and  the  glorification 
of  tl^emselves,  the  thought,  the  arrangement,  and  the 
orderly  accomplishment  are  adult,  the  conditions  and 
langujjge— and  that  only  approximately  —  alone  being 
bo3ri8h.  Now  although  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  there  is  yet  a  vast  difference  between 
a  boy's  vays  and  a  man's  ways.  Mr.  Kipling  seems  to  us 
to  have  overlooked  that  difference  altogether. 

He  h^  also  so  overdone  the  book  that  it  has  to  be 
pronounced  his  least  satisfactory  work.  There  is  a 
piling  on  of  youthful  brutality  beyond  all  need,  a  lack  of 
selective  «kill.  Had  Stalky  Sf  Co.  been  a  whole-hearted 
attempt  at  realism,  a  genuine  effort  to  portray  the  boy,  we 
should  make  no  such  objections.  But  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind :  the  whole  boy,  indeed,  would  no  more  bear  setting 
down  in  black  and  white  than  the  whole  man.  Eealism 
being,  then,  out  of  the  question,  it  remains  that  Mr.  Kipling 
might  have  made  a  far  better  book.  For  the  moment  his 
instinct  for  the  best  stories  has  left  him  :  he  has  let  in 
a  very  flood  of  the  second  best.  "In  Ambush"  and 
"  A  Little  Prep.,"  the  best  things  here  (as  good  in  their 
kind  as  one  could  wish),  make  some  of  their  companions 
appear  singularly  unnecessary.  "An  Unsavoury  Inter- 
lude," "The  Impressionists,"  "The  Moral  Reformers"— 
no  one  of  these  is  worth  the  amount  of  spirit  and  literary 
power  which  Mr.  Kipling  has  put  into  them.  "An 
Unsavoury  Interlude  "  in  particular  is  quite  unworthy — a 
story  which  relates  how  the  three  heroes,  having  been 
accused  of  neglecting  to  wash  themselves,  retaliate  by 
hiding  a  putrid  cat  in  their  traducers'  house.  Boys 
doubtless  do  such  things,  and  for  an  oral  yam  the  incident 
would  serve;  but  when  a  man  of  genius  sits  down  to 
elaborate  the  affair  we  feel  that  he  is  expending  himself 
wantonly.  The  thing  does  not  matter,  is  not  worth  the 
doing,   especially  by  the   same   hand   that   gave  us  the 


beautiful  gravity  of  the  Jungle  Books.  However,  to 
balance  the  less  worthy  or  unworthy  chapters  there  are 
the  two  that  we  have  named,  which  are  of  the  first-class  of 
boisterous  school  story.  These,  though  often  unnecessarily 
exuberant,  justify  themselves ;  and,  if  we  had  our  way, 
Mr.  Kipling's  reputation  as  a  delineator  of  boy  life  in  a 
military  nursery  should  rest  on  them  alone.  We  quote 
from  "In  Ambush"  the  passages  describing  part  of  the 
conversation  of  the  three  when  confined  to  their  dormitory 
for  a  crime  they  did  not  commit : 

"  We've  got  him — got  him  on  the  Caudine  Toasting- 
fork  !  "  said  Stalky,  after  those  hints  were  taken.  "  King 
'11  have  to  prove  his  charges  up  to  the  giddy  hilt." 

"Too  much  tickles,  him  bust,"  Beetle  quoted  from  a 
book  of  his  reading.  "  Didn't  I  say  he'd  go  pop  if  wo  lat 
un  bide  ?  " 

"No  prep.,  either,  O  ye  incipient  drunkards,"  said 
M'Turk,  "and  it's  trig  night  too.  Hullo!  Here's  our 
dear  friend  Foxy.     More  tortures,  Poxibus  ?  " 

"  I've  brought  you  something  to  eat,  young  gentlemen," 
said  the  Sergeant  from  behind  a  crowded  tray.  Their 
wars  had  ever  been  waged  without  malice,  and  a  suspicion 
floated  in  Foxy's  mind  that  boys  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  tracked  so  easily  might,  perhaps,  hold  something  in 
reserve.  Foxy  had  served  through  the  Mutiny,  when  early 
and  accurate  information  was  worth  much. 

"I— I  noticed  you  'adn't  'ad  anything  to  eat,  an'  I 
spoke  to  Gumbly,  an'  he  said  you  wasn't  exactly  cut  off 
from  supplies.  So  I  brought  up  this.  It's  your  potted 
'am  tin,  ain't  it,  Mr.  Corkran  ?  " 

"Why,  Foxibus,  you're  a  brick,"  said  Stalky.  "I 
didn't  think  you  had  this  much  —  what's  the  word, 
Beetle  ?  " 

"Bowels,"  Beetle  replied  promptly.  "Thank  you. 
Sergeant.     That's  young  Carter's  potted  ham,  though." 

"  There  was  a  C  on  it.  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  Corkran's. 
This  is  a  very  serious  business,  young  gentlemen.  That's 
what  it  is.  I  didn't  know,  perhaps,  but  there  might  be 
something  on  your  side  which  you  hadn't  said  to  Mr. 
King  or  Mr.  Prout,  maybe." 

"  There  is.  Heaps,  Foxibus."  This  from  Stalky  through 
a  full  mouth. 

"  Then  you  see,  if  that  was  the  case,  it  seemed  to  me 
I  might  represent  it,  quiet  so  to  say,  to  the  'Ead  when  he 
asks  me  about  it.  I've  got  to  take  'im  the  charges  to- 
night, an' — it  looks  bad  on  the  face  of  it." 

"  'Trocious  bad.  Foxy.  Twenty-seven  cuts  in  the  Gym 
before  all  the  school,  and  public  expulsion.  '  Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  ragiu','  "  quoth  Beetle. 

Subsequently  they  visited  the  Head  : 

"  Good  evening,"  said  he,  when  the  three  appeared 
under  escort.  ' '  I  want  your  undivided  attention  for  a 
few  minutes.  You've  known  me  for  Ave  years,  and  I've 
known  you  for — twenty-five.  I  think  we  understand  one 
another  perfectly.  I  am  now  going  to  pay  you  a 
tremendous  compliment.  (The  brown  one,  please.  Ser- 
geant. Thanks.  You  needn't  wait.)  I'm  going  to 
execute  you  without  rhyme.  Beetle,  or  reason.  I  know 
you  went  to  Colonel  Dabney's  covers  because  you  were 
invited.  I'm  not  even  going  to  send  the  Sergeant  with  a 
note  to  ask  if  your  statement  is  true,  becaus«  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  on  this  occasion,  you  have  adhered  strictly  to 
the  truth.  I  know,  too,  that  you  were  not  drinking. 
(You  can  take  oif  that  virtuous  expression,  M'Turk,  or  I 
shall  Legin  to  fear  you  don't  understand  me.)  There  is 
not  a  flaw  in  any  of  your  characters.  And  that  is  why  I 
am  going  to  perpetrate  a  howling  injustice.  Your  reputa- 
tions have  been  injured,  haven't  they  ?  You  have  been 
disgraced  before  the  house,  haven't  you  ?  You  have  a 
pecuUarly  keen  regard  for  the  honour  of  your  house, 
haven't  you  ?    Well,  noiu  I  am  going  to  lick  you." 

Six  apiece  was  their  portion  upon  that  word. 

"And  this,  I  think" — the  head  replaced  the  cane,  and 
flung  the  written  charge  into  the  waste-paper  basket — 
"  covers  the  situation.  When  you  find  a  variation  from, 
the  normal — this  will  be  useful  to  you  in  later  Ufe — always 
meet  him  in  an  abnormal  way." 

We  have  used  the  phrase,  boy  life  in  a  military  nursery, 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  ia  what  Mr. 
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Kipling  has  set  out  to  paint.  Stalky  ij-  Co.  is  the  book  of 
empire-makers  in  the  making,  a  fact  which  must  be  kept 
steadily  in  mind  if  one  is  to  come  through  to  the  last 
page  without  qualms,  or,  indeed,  come  through  to  the  last 
page  at  all.  For  empires  are  not  made  in  accordance  with 
the  precepts  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew,  or  even 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  of  the  world,  and  empire-makers 
are  a  kind  of  boy  in  whom  the  softer  emotions  have 
no  place,  and  in  whom  any  cultivation  of  the  delicacies 
is  discouraged.  The  qualities  which  are  most  nee<led 
on  our  frontiers  are  the  qualities  which  Mr.  KipHng 
holds  up  for  admiration.  It  is  not  so  much  Young 
England  that  is  represented  here  as  Young  Fighting 
England,  in  whom  there  cannot  be  too  much  of 
quickness  of  thought  and  swiftness  of  decisive  action, 
and  who  is  successful  only  in  so  far  as  he  is 
also  merciless,  adamant,  and  domineering.  Courageous, 
too  ;  although,  curiously,  Mr.  Kipling  leaves  us  to 
form  our  own  conclusions  as  to  his  heroes'  personal 
valour.  Their  victories  are  for  the  most  part  victories  of 
diplomacy  and  vicarious  blows.  Stalky,  we  know  from 
the  last  story,  became  a  worthy  soldier;  but  at  school 
the  three  despised  cricket  with  all  their  hearts,  avoided 
lootball  except  under  compulsion,  and,  so  far  as  their  his- 
torian informs  us,  fought  no  fights.  On  the  other  hand 
they  once  ill-treated  a  cow  (although  Mr.  Kipling  has  not 
included  the  account  of  the  incident  in  this  volume),  and  in 
the  course  of  curing  two  bullies  of  bullying  their  own 
experiments  in  that  art  reached  a  point  of  horrible 
atrocity.  Hence,  although  for  soldiers  this  is  one  of  the 
most  congenial  collections  of  yams  that  they  are  likely 
to  get  for  some  time,  and  for  Volunteers  and  the  military- 
minded  it  is  hardly  less  admirable,  for  the  Czar  and 
for  peace-loving  and  all  gentle-souled  readers  it  will 
be  weU  nigh  impossible.  Mr.  Kipling,  as  apostle  of 
muscle  and  aggressive  Imperialism,  has  uttered  many 
battle-cries  in  his  time ;  but  this  is  his  completest  incite- 
ment to  war,  his  crowning  achievement  as  the  supreme 
Eecruiting  Sergeant.  Particularly  so,  since  Stalky  Sf-  Co. 
appeals  to  the  young  and  plastic  mind.  Parents  must 
please  themselves  as  to  whether  they  add  the  book  to  the 
holiday  library ;  but  we  can  only  say  that  if  it  is  to 
be  read  freely  by  impressionable  boys,  the  sooner  the 
curtain  is  rung  down  on  the  farce  of  Christianity  the 
better ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  precept  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  that  is  not  joyously  outraged  in  its  pages. 

What  the  book  chiefly  needs  is  some  humanising  relief. 
Throughout  there  is  the  same  unerring  metallic  smart- 
ness, with  hardly  a  hint  of  deeper  feelings ;  the  same 
torrent  of  brilliant  slang.  And  tliis  reminds  us  that 
besides  other  reasons  for  not  handing  this  book  to  a  boy, 
which  will  occur  to  every  schoolmaster  who  happens  to 
read  it,  there  is  also  the  objection  that  imitators  of  Stalky, 
M'Turk,  and  Beetle  would  be  a  very  noxious  race.  For 
the  originals  we  have  admiration,  albeit  tempered  by 
incredulity ;  but  their  derivatives  will  be  appalling. 


The  Only-Begetter  of  Impres.sionism. 

Velasquet.      By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.      (George   BeU    & 
Sons.     5s.  net.) 

This  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson's  Velasquez 
is  a  valuable  little  work.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  known  as 
an  admirable  art  critic.  His  technical  knowledge  is 
thorough,  and  his  appreciation  cultivated.  He  expresses 
himself  in  sound,  literary  English,  without  unnecessary 
ostentation  of  the  terms  of  the  schools.  Yet  he  is  far 
from  that  much  more  exasperating  class  of  art  critics 
who  deal  in  flourishes  of  literary  eloquence,  from  which 
notfiing  definite  is  to  be  learned — loose  splotches  of  colour 
without  definition.  He  is,  in  particular,  almost  an  ideal 
(tritic  of  Velasquez ;  for,  as  he  confesses,  he  is  an  impres- 


sionist by  temperament.  You  must,  indee<l,  consequently 
allow  for  an  avowed  natural  prejudice  against  what 
he  calls  decorative  aim  in  painting  (he  gives  unusual 
extension  to  the  term  so  as  to  cover  even  the  great 
Venetians) ;  but  he  is  large-mindedly  conscious  of  this,  and 
discounts  it,  endeavouring,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  eliminate 
it  from  his  general  conclusions.  To  criticise  Velasquez, 
assuredly  a  convinced  impressionist  is  needful. 

Spain  is  not  a  land  of  great  ideals,  of  high  spirituality : 
it  has  not  developed  the  inner  consciousness,  like  Germany ; 
nor,  like  France,  consummately  cultivated  the  material 
consciousness.  But  it  is  the  land  where  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity  has  reached  its  loftiest  expression.  It  is  the 
land  of  the  Hidalgo.  It  is  the  land  of  Quixote.  A  g^ave 
rhetoric  characterises  much  of  its  literature  and  its  art. 
Most  appropriately,  for  final  blossom  of  its  art,  it  produce<i 
the  founder  of  the  personal  style  in  painting,  which  we  call 
Impressionism.  The  most  modern  of  modem  art  has 
found  in  him  its  master  and  exemplar ;  for  being  concerned 
nowadays  with  ourselves,  we  needed  an  art  which  should 
teach  us  to  see  ourselves  greatly.  But  the  founder  remains 
supreme.  To  go  no  further,  his  Spanish  dignity  gave  an 
elevation  to  his  seeing  which  is  lacking  in  most  modern 
impressionists,  however  masterly  otherwise.  The  revolu- 
tion he  has  worked  in  England,  through  such  men  as 
Whistler  and  Sargent,  is  great.  It  extends  to  the  very 
teaching  of  our  schools.  The  state  of  things  which  till 
lately  prevailed,  the  piecemeal  working  and  scrutiny  of 
nature,  is  scathingly  described  by  Mr.  Stevenson : 

Many  people  must  have  seen  English  painters  who  went 
out  of  their  way  to  confuse  their  eyesight  and  destroy  all 
unity  of  impression.  Some  bej!^  a  large  landscape  at  the 
top  of  one  comer,  and  finish  it  all  the  way  down  bit  by 
bit.  .  .  .  These  make  a  tunnel  with  their  hands  to  shut  out 
everything  but  the  one  patch  of  colour  they  are  matching. 
These  hold  up  white  paper  to  gauge  a  value  ;  these  match 
tints  upon  a  palette-knife  held  against  the  hues  of  nature  ; 
these  cut  holes  in  a  card  to  look  through ;  and  these  peep 
through  their  legs,  their  half-shut  eyes,  or  into  a  sm'ill 
black  mirror.  ...  I  have  often  seen  men  painting  sunsets 
who  would  shade  out  the  sky  with  a  hat  or  hand  that  they 
might  see  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  true  colour  of 
the  ground.  Of  course,  the  grass  instantly  became 
of  quite  another  colour  to  what  it  had  been  when  the  sky 
entered  the  painter's  eyes  at  the  same  time.  But  they 
seemed  unaware  that  they  were  painting  by  this  process 
two  quite  different  effects  in  one  frame. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  though  aware  that  colours  are  altered  by 
juxtaposition,  is  yet  responsible  for  the  cardboard  device; 
as  that  great  critic  is  responsible  for  many  mistaken 
theories  and  practices.  Wherein  lay  the  originality  of 
Velasquez  ?  He  sought  his  principle  of  unity  in  imitating 
the  actual  colour-relations  of  nature,  seen  and  grasped  as 
a  whole,  in  their  reciprocal  interdependence.  Whereas  the 
painters  with  whom  he  may  most  nearly  be  compared 
studied  things  separately,  and  endeavoured  to  unity  them 
either  by  a  decorative  system  of  colour-harmony  and 
harmonies  of  line,  like  Rubens  and  the  Venetians  ;  or  by 
chiaroscuro,  like  Rembrandt.  It  is  in  the  Prado  of  Madrid, 
says  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  this  supremacy  of  Velasquez  can 
best  be  realised.  There  alone  can  his  mature  work  be 
studied  in  bidk  ;  and  beside  it  even  Rembrandt  looks  in- 
complete. In  the  Rembrandt  group  individually  realistic 
figures  are  combined  by  an  artificial  harmony  of  chiaroscuro, 
slurring  over  the  falsity  of  relative  value.  In  Velasquez 
the  group  is  united  by  a  compreliensive  perception  of 
colour-values,  studied  not  merely  in  their  reciprocal  effect, 
but  as  modified  by  the  incidence  of  light  on  varying  planes, 
and  under  varying  conditions  of  atmospheric  perspective. 
For  it  is  obvious  that  even  modelling  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  light  and  dark,  but  a  subtly-changing  colour-pattern, 
caused  by  the  numerous  planes  of  surface.  In  the  same 
way  chiaroscuro  and  the  effects  of  atmosphere  reveal  them- 
selves by  their  effects  on  the  value  of  colour.  It  is  only 
artificially  that  we  separate  them,  and  in  Velasquez  they 
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are  not  separated.  It  is  in  this  command  of  values  that  his 
power  lies  ;  and  in  the  wonderfiiUy  trained  gift  of  eye  by 
which,  in  the  most  complex  groups,  he  grasped  such 
values  whole  and  interdependent — not  in  carefully  studied 
parts,  which  become  false  when  they  are  arbitrarily  assem- 
bled. For  tliis  reason,  also,  he  is  the  first  and  greatest 
master  of  atmosphere,  with  its  magical  effects  on  the  local 
qualities  of  colour — the  quality  which  a  coloured  robe,  for 
example,  has,  viewed  merely  from  the  milliner's  standpoint. 

Velasquez,  therefore,  not  merely  perceived  these  things 
most  delicately,  but  perceived  them  with  a  single  eye. 
And  this,  as  opposed  to  the  study  of  nature  part  by  part, 
and  the  necessarily  unrelated  putting  together  of  those 
parts  (brought  into  a  conventional  relation  by  some 
arbitrary  device  of  colour,  line,  or  chiaroscuro),  is  what  we 
understand  by  Impressionism.  It  also  deserves  that  name 
because  it  is  peculiarly  dependent  on  the  authority  of  the 
painter's  personal  way  of  sight — since  no  two  tempera- 
ments perceive  a  given  ensemble  of  relations  alike.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  we  use  the  term  "  conventional  " 
in  aught  but  a  relative  sense ;  that  any  art  can  do  more 
than  approximate  to  nature.  Impressionism  is  simply  a 
less  conventional  convention.  It  can  become  a  very  in- 
tolerable convention  in  the  hands  of  those  who  lack  the 
authoritative  eye  which — beyond  all  other  methods  of  art 
— it  exacts,  and  without  which  it  is  unjustified  ! 

Velasquez  himself  (it  is  a  point  for  the  young  im- 
pressionist in  a  hurry)  neither  attained  this  way  of  art,  nor 
acquired  the  magisterial  perfection  of  eye  which  made  it 
possible,  till  the  close  of  a  crowded  artistic  life.  He  began 
by  the  severe  study  of  nature,  like  the  painters  before 
him,  and  trained  himself  by  successive  attention  to  various 
powers  of  art,  before  he  learned  to  combine  and  eliminate 
— combine  all  requisite  powers,  eliminate  all  aims  un- 
essential to  his  end.  In  the  early  "  Forge  of  Vulcan " 
Mr.  Stevenson  finds  him  a  student  of  modelling,  after  the 
style  of  Caravaggio,  and  relying  on  a  brown  medium  for 
harmony  of  tone.  In  "The  Topers"  he  shows  strong 
realism  as  regards  the  individual  figures,  without  true 
realism  of  relation.  The  bust  of  the  young  "Philip  IV." 
has  searching,  but  too  rigid,  drawing.  Then  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  came  back  enamoured  of  the  Venetians,  of 
Titian,  and,  above  all,  Tintoretto.  With  that  began  his 
middle  period,  marked  by  grand  decorative  aim  and  some- 
times a  more  positive  colour  than  he  afterwards  used. 
The  "Surrender  of  Breda"  is  the  masterpiece  of  this 
period  ;  while  in  the  National  Gallery  we  have  the  fine 
"Admiral  Pulido  Pareja."  Only  in  his  third  and  latest 
period  he  put  forth  the  g^eat  series  of  works  which  mark 
the  attainment  of  his  mature  and  impressionist  ideal. 

In  their  possession  Madrid  is  rich,  despite  Cuba  and 
Manila.  Take,  for  example,  the  splendid  "Las  Meninas," 
which  even  in  a  small  reproduction  such  as  that  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  book  gives  some  suggestion  of  what  must  be 
the  glories  of  the  original.  A  large,  gloomy  room  in  the 
palace,  the  foregroxmd  occupied  by  the  little  Infanta  and 
her  attendants  :  from  the  obscurity  of  the  middle  distance 
loom  the  figure  of  Velasquez  himself  on  the  left,  and  two 
others  on  the  right ;  at  the  back  a  small  mirror  reflects 
the  faces  of  the  King  and  Queen ;  while  still  more  remotely 
seen  through  an  open  door  a  courtier  is  drawing  back 
a  curtain.  The  effect  produced  with  this  material  is  superb. 
The  foreground  illumination  is  concentrated  on  the  charm- 
ing figure  of  the  small  Infanta,  with  wonderful  dignity  of 
result,  yet  without  false  lighting.  This  may  be  compared 
with  certain  modem  pictures,  where  the  same  effect  is 
trickily  sought  at  the  expense  of  all  truth  in  light.  The 
eye  is  led  back  with  marvellous  mystery  and  beauty 
through  the  successive  planes  of  the  dim  spaces,  till  it 
comes  to  rest  on  the  figure  of  the  courtier — a  mere  fly  on 
the  window-pane,  but  singularly  effective  in  his  perspective 
setting.  The  most  delicate  atmosphere  modulates  every- 
thing. Nay,  here  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Stevenson  shows  that 
Velasfjuez  employed  atmosphere  as  a  portion  of  the  com- 


position in  a  way  unknown  to  the  schools  before  him. 
The  heads  of  the  figures  are  low  down,  almost  on  a  level, 
yet  the  canvas  towers  up  above  them ;  that  upper  space  is 
filled  with  nothing  but  atmosphere.  A  darkness  dimly 
populous  with  light  engrosses  it,  producing  all  the  effect 
of  loftiest  composition.  It  is  not  an  accident  of  back- 
ground, but  an  integral  portion  of  the  picture. 

More  capable  of  representation  on  a  small  scale  is  the 
fuU-length  of  the  philosopher  "^sopus."      "The  most 


--■  ^SOPUS. 

cleverly  handled  of  all  Velasquez'  heads,"  says  Mr. 
Stevenson,  "  it  is  the  one  that  best  supports  the  legend  of 
his  swaggering  dexterity  in  flourishing  a  paint-brush.  It 
is  a  rough  impasto  woven  into  a  most  marvellously  ex- 
pressive texture,  which  is,  unfortunately,  quite  unrepro- 
ducible  in  illustrations."  But  the  admirable  character  of 
the  face,  nevertheless,  remains.  Velasquez  had  no  set 
handling.  His  brush-work  alters  with  the  mood  and  aim 
of  the  painting,  differing  with  differently  placed  figures  in 
one  and  the  same  picture.  Let  Mr.  Stevenson  describe  a 
totally  unlike  handling  in  the  little  bust  of  "Philip  IV." 
(Prado,  1080): 

It  may  be  noted  for  the  sweet  finesse  of  the  modelling, 
the  lovely  black  of  the  clothes,  and  a  command  of  colour 
in  close  ranges  so  supremo  that  the  local  tints  of  the  flesh 
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are  preserved,  and  cannot  anywhere  be  confounded  with 
the  soft  iridesconce  of  the  luminous  envelope.     One  feels 
that  it  goes  beyond  human  powers  in  the  intimacy  of  its 
modelliug.     It  seems  to  challenge  nature  in  finish,  and 
one    almost    resents    that    art    and  nature  should   both 
triumph  to  this  extent  on  the  same  canvas. 
Hence  more  than  any  painter  Velasquez  can  stand  the 
terrible  test  of  collective  exhibition.     There  is  no  same- 
ness ;  each  painting  is  a  fresh  intention.     Mr.  Stevenson 
defends  his  habit  in  colour  of  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
silvery  play  of  light  on  wonderfully  cadenced  blacks,  and 
his  infrequent  use  of  anything  like  bright  colour.   Perhaps 
it  was  not  merely  temperament.     He  may  have  felt  that 
nature's  brilliant  eiTects  did  not  lend  themselves  to  subtle 
truth  of  value.     Even  Manet  attains  his  results  of  intense 
light  by  a  convention  which  is  actually  false,  which  relies 
on  the  fallaciousness  of  the  human  eye. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Stevenson  through  his  searching 
and  admirable  analysis  of  Velasquez'  art  in  all  its  nuances 
and  problems.  No  painter  involves  more  discussion  of 
vital  principles,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  handles  his  task  lumin- 
ously. The  one  little  objection  we  have  is  a  tendency  to 
excessive  illustration  from  other  arts — always  dangerous — 
which  leads  him  at  times  into  perilously  omniscient 
assertion. 


"That  Old  Little  Crooked  Souldier." 

The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Alexander  Leslie,  First  Earl  of 
Leven.  By  Charles  Sanford  Terry,  M.A.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     16s.) 

To  read  this  book  in  conjunction  with  The  Legend  of  Mon- 
trose is  to  realise  what  an  enormous  advantage  the  novelist 
has  over  the  historian.     From  a  few  hints  Scott  built  up 


ALEXANSEK  LESLIE. 
Firtt  Barl  of  Leven. 


for  us  the  immortal  Dugald  Dalgetty,  the  Scottish  mer- 
cenary of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  all  hds  faults  and 
foibles,  good  qualities  and  bad  blended  into  a  living 
human  being.  It  is  imagination,  but  it  is  more  true  than 
history.     The  Major  lives  with  us  still.    Mr.  Terry  has  the 


same  material  to  work  on,  but  is  too  faithful  and  con- 
scientious to  make  the  best  lue  of  it.  In  history  Leslie  is 
but  a  name.  When  "the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant" 
was  signed  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard,  and  King  Charles  in 
a  rage  swore  "I  will  rather  die  than  yield  to  these  im- 
pertinent and  damnable  demands,"  there  was  called  to 
take  command  of  the  insurgent  forces  "  ane  gentleman  of 
base  birth,  borne  in  Balveny,  who  had  servit  long  and 
fortunately  in  the  Germane  warris."  He  was  close  on 
threescore  years  of  age,  and  for  thirty  years  had,  like 
Major  Dalgetty,  fought  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  "  bot," 
writes  Baillie,  "  such  was  the  wisdome  and  author itie  of 
that  old  little  crooked  souldier  that  all  with  ane  incredible 
submission  gave  themselves  to  be  guided  by  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  Great  Solyman." 

Leslie's  is  a  promising  figure,  but  it  remains  waxwork — 
it  never  breathes  the  breath  of  life.  Yet  Mr.  Terry  has 
unearthed  many  romantic  suggestions.  Leslie  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  camp.  His  father  was 
captain  of  the  castle  of  Blair,  in  Athole;  of  his  mother 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  she  was  a  "  wench  in  Ean- 
noch."  Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Hay  Fleming  has  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  this  libertine  captain,  many  a  year 
after,  when  his  son  was  already  one  of  the  veterans  of 
Adolphus,  "  made  an  honest  woman,"  as  the  Scotch  say, 
of  the  erstwhile  frail  Eannoch  lass.  We  say  strangely, 
because  there  is  but  a  bare  chronicle  of  the  event — it 
might  appear  natural  enough  if  all  the  circumstances  were 
known.  Of  the  "  little  crooked  old  man  "  himself  there  is 
a  half-length  painting  in  Melville  House,  reproduced  here 
as  a  frontispiece — -it  shows  a  portly  little  sexagenarian, 
almost  foppishly  got  up  in  lace  and  ruffles,  with  pointed 
beard  and  curled  moustache,  and  a  miniature  of  the  great 
Adolphus  hanging  on  his  breast ;  a  sombre,  quiet-looking 
face,  showing  little  or  no  outward  sign  of  the  ability  ho 
must  have  possessed,  since  he  outshone  in  valour  and 
generalship  all  the  crowd  of  Scottish  cavaliers  who  sought 
their  fortunes  in  Germany  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

But  he  seems  to  have  been  a  very  illiterate  man,  and  he 
who  can  neither  write  nor  talk  will  soon  fall  a  prey  to 
oblivion.  His  letters  and  despatches  must  have  been — as 
it  is  said  he  could  barely  write  his  own  signature — dictated 
to  a  scribe  or  secretary ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  very  feature- 
less productions,  without  a  scintilla  of  originality  or  specific 
character.  Nor  is  any  pithy  or  memorable  saying  of 
his  reported.  The  only  event  that  seems  ever  to  have 
developed  in  him  a  touch  of  emotion  was  the  death  of  his 
great  commander.  At  other  times  he  seems  to  have  kept 
his  feelings  well  in  hand.  When  his  wife  died  he  was  too 
much  engrossed  in  affairs  to  attend  her  funeral,  and  how 
and  where  he  himself  breathed  his  last  remains  a 
mystery. 

In  truth,  Alexander  Leslie,  first  Earl  of  Leven,  was  little 
more  than  a  fighting  machine,  and  it  is  absurd  to  institute 
any  comparison,  as  was  once  the  fashion,  between  him  and 
his  great  rival,  Oliver  OromweU,  who  was  a  statesman  as 
well  as  a  soldier.  Lord  Viscount  Moore,  probably,  was  not 
far  from  the  mark  when  he  observed  to  a  couple  of  his  friends 
"  that  the  Earle  of  Leven's  actions  made  not  such  a  noyse 
in  the  world  as  those  of  Generall  Leslie."  Naturally  at  sixty 
a  leader  is  apt  to  be  more  cautious  and  circumspect  than  he 
was  a  score  of  years  before.  And  from  first  to  last  he 
appears  to  have  been  grasping  and  avaricious.  He  started 
in  life  at  twenty  penniless  and  illegitimate.  But  fortunes 
could  be  really  picked  up  in  the  wars  then.  In  1640,  says 
Mr.  Terry,  "  a  credulous  intelligencer  valued  the  clothes  he 
went  to  church  in  at  £2,000  " — an  exaggeration,  no  doubt; 
yet,  even  after  a  large  discount  has  been  made,  evidence 
of  wealth  and  ostentation.  In  1635  he  purchased  the 
Barony  of  Balgoney,  in  Fife,  and  the  lands  of  Craigincat 
and  East  Nisbit,  in  Berwickshire.  About  the  same  time 
he  acquired  Bogilie  from  the  Boswells  of  Balmuto,  and  in 
1650  the  estate  of  Inchmartin,  in  the  Carse  of  Gowrie. 
Plainly,  therefore,    he  had  had  his  pickings  in  battle. 
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Numberless  are  the  contemporary  allusions  to  his  love  of 
plunder. 

We  can  after  all,  then,  frame  some  sort  of  picture  of 
this  soldier  of  fortune.  Whether  he  got  any  further  in 
his  alphabet  than  "  g,"  or  not — and  Lord  Hailes  has  pre- 
served a  witty  story  to  prove  the  negative — it  is  certain 
that  he  was  totally  destitute  of  "  book-lear."  That,  as  the 
parvenu's  manner  is,  he  delighted  in  outward  pomp  and 
show  woiild  be  evident  from  his  portrait,  even  if  the  jeers 
of  his  contemporaries  had  not  been  preserved ;  that  he 
could  be  simple,  quiet,  and  wise  in  council  is  equally 
evident  from  the  conciliatory  influence  he  exerted  when  in 
command  of  the  hitherto  discordant  Scottish  army. 

It  remains  only  to  ask  what  he  did — the  most  important 
question  of  aU,  perhaps ;  though  what  he  was  is  the  more 
interesting.  Passing  over  the  years  of  his  service  with 
Gustavus,  we  find  that  he  justified  the  choice  of  him  as 
a  Scottish  general  by  transforming  the  bands  of  Covenanters 
from  a  shapeless  conglomeration  of  bands  into  a  disciplined 
and  effective  military  force.  Among  an  army  of  zealot 
preachers  and  enthusiasts  he  had  the  advantage  to  be  a 
practical  soldier,  accustomed  to  fight  when  he  was  com- 
manded, and  little  moved  by  the  cries  of  faction.  At 
Duns  he  virtually  compelled  Charles  to  make  a  complete 
surrender;  and  he  achieved  his  end  bloodlessly  by  steady 
generalship.  That  was  in  1639;  and  in  1640,  at  a  very 
slight  expenditure  of  fighting  material  at  Newbum,  he 
forced  Conway  and  Astley  to  evacuate  Newcastle,  and  gave 
England  the  Parliament  "  which  so  much  was  looked  for, 
from  which  so  much  resulted."  In  1644  "  he  cleared  the 
North  of  the  Eoyalist  garrisons,  and  both  planned  and 
shared  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor,"  says  Mr.  Terry. 
He  himself,  however,  fled  before  the  victory  was  won ; 
' '  he  galloped  off  the  field,  nor  drew  bridle  till  he  reached 
Leeds, "  relates  our  author,  following  SomervUlo.  Through- 
out the  difiicult  crisis  of  1645  he  continued  to  hold  the 
north  with  an  army  iU-clothed,  ill-fed,  and  ill-paid. 

On  the  whole,  then,  he  may  be  described  as  a  Dugald 
Dalgetty  with  the  humour  left  out ;  a  mercenary  loyal  to 
his  paymasters ;  a  crafty,  skilful  master  of  war,  ready  to 
go  where  he  was  sent,  and  to  fight  when  he  was  bid,  but, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  destitute  of  any  settled  policy  or 
conviction  of  his  own  :  a  mere  machine  for  carrying  out  the 
ideas  of  others. 

Mr.  Terry's  labours,  however,  are  not  to  be  wholly 
judged  by  this  centre-piece  of  his  picture.  He  has  brought 
together  a  vast  number  of  documents  that  illustrate  the 
relationship  between  England  and  Scotland  at  a  time  when 
they  were  peculiarly  interesting.  In  that  way  his  book 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  knowledge. 


A  Scourge  for  Players. 

The  Actor  and  his  Art :  Some  Considerations  of  the  Present 
Condition  of  the  Stage.  By  Stanley  Jones.  (Downey 
&  Co.     38.  6d.) 

Mk.  "Stanley  Jones"  (whoever  he  may  be)  ha.s  auda- 
ciously lifted  his  stick  and  smashed  the  window  of  the 
enclosed  chamber  wherein  the  histrion  resides.  The  free 
and  biting  wind  of  frank  criticism  rushes  turbulently 
through  that  room  from  which  hitherto  even  draughts 
have  been  excluded.  Pouf!  The  very  gods  are  blown 
over,  and  roU  about  helpless  in  this  terrible  breeze.  The 
spectacle  amuses ;  or  rather  one  snatches  a  somewhat  fear- 
ful joy  from  it.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
gods  ;  one  can  scarcely  resist  a  desire  to  set  them  on  their 
feet  and  offer  them  the  old  accustomed  worship.  Such 
treatment  of  gods  is  at  the  least  unusual,  and — to  them — 
surely  incomprehensible.  The  owner  of  many  a  name 
mentioned  in  this  witty  book  must  have  rubbed  his  eyes  as 
he  read,  and  asked  himself  whether  or  no  he  dreamt. 
And  his  uncertainty  would  be  natural  and  proper,  for  it  is 


many  years  now  since  the  Press  entered  tacitly  into  that 
agreement  under  which,  in  speaking  of  things  histrionic, 
it  always  exaggerates  praise,  and  diminishes  blame  to  the 
vanishing  point.  That  agreement,  or  convention,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  sacred  "  social  contracts  "  that 
ever  existed — sacred  because  the  most  fearless  journalists, 
the  most  powerful  newspapers,  accept  it  as  binding; 
curious  because  the  Press  does  everything  and  gets 
nothing  in  return.  How  did  it  originate  ?  Why  should 
the  Press  exercise  good  nature  for  the  pleasure  of  doing 
so  ?  Why,  if  it  is  lenient  to  players,  should  it  not 
extend  the  same  leniency  to  dramatists  ?  None  seems  to 
know.  The  only  ascertained  fact  is,  there  is  no  bribery. 
Apropos  of  this,  Mr.  Jones  quotes  the  saying  of  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  when  he  was  once  accused  of  trying  to 
bribe  the  Press  :  "  '  Bribe  the  Press  ?  '  he  said  jocularly, 
'  I  wish  I  could.  For  ten  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  the  way  to  do  it.'  "  And  Mr.  Jones  adds  :  "  One 
might  as  well  try  to  bribe  the  House  of  Commons." 
Which,  though  it  is  probably  true,  makes  the  matter  all 
the  more  mysterious.  Of  course  there  are  critics  (a  band 
tres  select)  who  ignore  the  widespreading  convention  of 
kindness.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Stanley  Jones  is 
prominently  one  of  these.  His  book  is  a  wholesale  attack 
on  the  modern  stage,  an  attack  which  would  be  better  if 
it  were  not  contemptuous.  In  the  main,  without  doubt,  it 
is  well  founded,  being  based  on  two  or  three  notorious 
truths.  No  one  but  a  member  of  the  theatrical  profession 
would  be  likely  to  disagree  with  it  seriously.  Indeed, 
there  are  people  who  would  call  it  trite  and  unnecessary — 
a  rearrangement  of  common  knowledge.  For  ourselves, 
we  think  that  it  can't  do  harm,  and  may  do  good — despite 
the  statement  of  the  Athenaum  quoted  by  Mr.  Jones,  that 
"  actors  do  not  buy  books  connected  with  their  profession, 
even  if  they  buy  books  at  all." 

It  was  inevitable,  we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Stanley  Jones 
should  direct  the  full  force  of  his  onslaught  against  the 
actor-manager.  To  those  who  would  reform  the  stage,  the 
actor-manager  has  always  fulfilled  the  function  of  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull.  The  stage  is  in  a  rotten  condition,  says  Mr. 
Jones  in  effect,  and  the  reason  is  the  actor-manager.  The 
argument  is  that  when  the  actor-manager  acts  and 
manages,  the  interests  of  dramatic  and  histrionic  art  are 
made  subservient  to  his  personal  vanity  and  predilections  : 

The  stage  suffers  in  yet  another  way  by  the  authority 
which  the  actor-manager  exercises  over  the  theatre.  He 
regards  himself  as  the  principal  factor  in  every  piece  in 
which  he  appears,  and  his  choice  of  plays  is  thus  restricted 
to  such  works  as  he  finds  suitable  to  his  own  individual 
peculiarities,  or  to  such  as  his  ambition  (which  is  only  a 
polite  term  for  vanity)  urges  him  to  produce.  Reversing 
the  proper  process,  the  commou  practice  is  now  for  an 
actor  to  adapt  a  play  to  himself  instead  of  adapting  him- 
self to  the  play.  The  actor- manager,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  sits  for  his  portrait.  The  actor  who  is  his  own 
manager  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms,  and  the  dramatist 
must  accept  his  fate.  Thus  the  elevation  of  the  actor 
often  means  the  degradation  of  the  drama,  for  the 
dramatist  is  no  longer  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations, 
but  must  write,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  aspirations  and  limitations  of  an  actor- 
manager. 

Here  follow  actual  instances  of  the  "  degradation."  And 
this  is  one.    A  manager — 

declined  a  play  in  which  there  was  too  much  of  the  heroine 
with  the  ingenuous  remarks:  "Where  do  /  come  in  ?  I 
don't  intend  to  produce  plays  with  any  woman  in  the  lead- 
ing part. ' '  In  short,  if  some  disinterested  manager  cannot 
be  induced  to  change  this  policy,  the  heroine's  diminished 
head  will  presently  disappear  altogether  from  the  drama. 
Where,  indeed,  are  the  actresses  ? 

Where,  indeed  ?  Where  are  Miss  Alma  Murray  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Eobins  ?  And  where,  except  at  intervals, 
is  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  i* 

But,  though  the  actor-manager  is  indubitably  human, 
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it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  he  is  the  primal  cause  of  the 
puerility  of  the  English  stage.     The  drama,  like  every 
other  art,  flourishes  and  fades,  fades  and  flourishes.     But 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  a  nation's  artistic  imagination  are  not 
controlled  by  passing  vogues  in  the  internal  economy  of 
the  theatre.     We  happen  now  to  be  at  the  ebb.     Perhaps 
the  tide  has  turned;   perhaps  it  hasn't.     In  either  case 
the  existence  of    the  actor  -  manager  won't   affect  it — 
no  more  than  Canute  influenced  another  tide.     And  as 
with  the  art  of  drama,   so  with  the  art  of  histrionics. 
If  we  have  only  one  great  at  tor  and  two  great  actresses, 
that  is  not  the  favdt  of  the  actor-manager.     The   actor- 
manager  has  not  killed  off  dramatists  of  genius  or  actors 
of    genius.      Had    he  done   so,   their  graves    would  be 
notorious.     Where  are  these  suppressed  dramatists,  and 
these  unacted   masterpieces?     They  do  not  exist.    The 
simple  unaided  fact  of  their  existence  would  be  too  much 
for  the  serried  ranks  of  all  the  actor- managers.     It  is  a  law 
of  nature  that  fine  work  gets  itself  heard,  in  one  way  or 
another;  and  quickly  too.     We  know  that  some   of  the 
leading  London  managements  are  again  and  again  at  their 
wit's  end  for  a  play,  and  we  feel  sure  that  in  their  extremity 
they  would  be  wilUng  to  produce  even  a  tine  play.     There 
never  was  a  time  when  young  dramatists  had  a  better 
chance  than  to-day.     Let  a  man  write  even  a  curtain-raiser 
that  succeeds  moderately,  and  within  a  week  he  will  find 
on  his  breakfast-table  offers  from  the  first  managers  of  the 
West  End.     He  will  get  cables  from  America.     And  what 
is   more,   he  will  receive  money  down  for  work  uncom- 
menced.     And  this  in  an  era  of  actor-managers !    Further, 
all  theatres  are  not  under  the  sinister  sway  of  the  actor- 
manager.     What  of  those  others  which  are  free  from  his 
bane  ?     Mr.  George  Edwardes  has  scarcely  advanced  the 
cause  of  art,  nor  the  Messrs.  Gatti.     Nor  was  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr  strikingly    successful  when    he    took    the  Comedy 
Theatre.     The  plain  truth  is   that  no   machinery  except 
the   machinery   which   includes    an    actor  -  manager  has 
proved    capable    of    combining   popular    success    with    a 
moderate    degree   of    artistic  achievement.      And  let  us 
remember  that  artistic  achievement  is  valuable  only  in  so 
far  as  it  succeeds.     Better  not  to  play  it  at  all  than  to  play 
a  masterpiece  to  empty  seats.     There  is  no  virtue  in  mere 
performance.  That  actor-managers  have  made  disinterested 
efforts  on  behalf  of  dramatic  art  is  beyond  dispute.     Mr. 
George  Alexander  will  not  soon  forget  "The  Divided  Way" 
and  "  Guy  Domville,"  but  he  need  never  be  ashamed  of 
them.  Mr.  Tree  will  not  soon  forget  the  French  pantomime 
play  which  he  produced  with  "  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty" 
— an  exquisite  thing  foredoomed,  as  he  must  have  well 
known,  to  a  reception  far  below  zero  in  its  frostiness. 

We  do  not  seek  to  defend  the  actor-manager  from  the 
charges  which  Mr.  Stanley  Jones  brings  against  him.  We 
only  insist  that  to  accuse  him  of  being  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  rise  of  the  drama,  or  a  factor  in  its  fall,  is  to  confuse 
minor  phenomena  with  first  causes.  We  cannot  but  agree 
with  Mr.  Jones's  strictures  against  actor-managers  and 
actors  generally.  He  says  that  actors  are  vain,  unbusi- 
nesslike, too  fond  of  publicity,  and  ignorant.  As  a  class, 
they  are  :  it  is  notorious,  but  it  is  de  rigueur  not  to  mention 
the  fact.  Of  the  ignorance  of  actors  he  gives  an  admirable 
instance,  self-confessed  by  the  late  Edward  Righton  : 

"  When  '  The  Happy  Land '  was  read  to  the  artists  " — I 
am  quoting  Mr.  Kighton's  words — "  few,  if  any  of  us,  I 
am  afraid,  saw  its  real  point.  .  .  .  Nobody  is  more  ready 
for  a  genuine  guifaw  than  an  actor  when  he  sees  the  gist 
of  a  joke,  and  I  think  the  harshest  thing  that  could  be 
said  of  our  want  of  penetration  on  that  occasion  was  that 
we  were  none  of  «»  posted  up  in  the  politics  of  the  day." 
We  can  find  nothing  harsher  to  say  than  that  the  author 
did  not  overrate  the  intelhgence  of  the  public  in  assuming 
them  to  be  better  informed  than  the  actors.  It  is  Mr. 
Righton  who  suggests,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  him, 
that  the  actor  does  not  share  the  common  interest  in  pubUc 
off  airs. 

Of  the  actor's  lack  of  business  qualities,  of  his  vanity, 


and  of  his  "  passion  for  publicity,"  nothing  needs  to  be 
said.  Anyone  who  has  brushed  the  fringe  of  the  theatre 
— anyone  who  has  even  sat  among  the  "  resting  "  players 
in  tlie  dress-circle  on  a  first  night — must  be  well  aware  of 
them,  and  most  people  will  prefer  to  be  sQent  about  them. 
Mr.  Jones,  however,  g^ves  some  extremely  funny  examples, 
with  names  and  dates.  He  spares  no  one.  Some  of  his 
quotations  from  the  Era  newspaper,  the  "  actor's  bible," 
are  delicious,  and  the  remarks  of  actors  to  kindly  inter- 
viewers are  not  less  amusing. 

On  the  whole,  though  Mr.  Jones  is  markedly  personal, 
he  is  seldom  offensive — or  rather  he  would  not  be  deemed 
offensive  by  a  man  of  ordinary  sensibilities.  His  wit  is 
sometimes  very  pretty  indeed,  as  when  he  says  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  that  he  "  is  not  the  man  to  spoil  the  ship 
for  a  thousand-pounds'  worth  of  tar."  The  Actor  and  His 
Art,  we  repeat,  is  a  wholesale  attack ;  we  have  touched 
only  on  parts  of  it.  In  our  view  it  is  a  salutary  work,  but 
it  would  have  been  more  salutary  if  Mr.  Jones  had  sup- 
plemented his  attack  with  a  reasoned  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  involved. 


A  Preacher's  Life. 

A  Preacher'' s  Life :  An  Autobiography  and  an  Album.     By 
Joseph  Parker.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

The  author  says  in  his  Preface  :  "  It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  write  exhaustively  even  his  own  biography."  This 
is  true,  and  it  is  a  warning  to  the  reader  that  he  is  not  to 
expect  a  full,  clear  view  of  the  minister  of  the  City  Temple. 
Many  men  do  not  understand  their  own  lives,  their  own 
powers  and  influence  ;  neither  are  they  the  best  judges  of 
the  various  forces  which  have  contributed  to  their  moral 
and  mental  development.  For  such  to  attempt  to  write 
their  lives  would  be  to  court  failure.  To  a  certain  extent 
Dr.  Parker  is  one  of  these  men.  His  autobiography  by 
no  means  exhausts  the  subject,  though  it  has  a  peculiar 
charm,  freshness,  and  interest  as  coming  from  his  own 
mind  and  pen. 

Dr.  Parker  gives  the  frame- work  of  his  outer  career,  and 
not  more  than  a  frame-work.  He  is  a  "  Tyne  child,"  and 
delights  to  tell  of  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  home  in 
which  he  spent  his  boyhood.  He  was  born  in  Hexham, 
"  with  its  venerable  abbey,  the  hoary  church  of  the  parish 
which  has  outlasted  the  coming  and  the  going  of  twelve 
hundred  years."  Those  who  watched  over  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  inhabitants  were  objects  of  intense  in- 
terest to  him  in  his  boyhood.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  more 
friendly  with  the  Rev.  Michael  Singleton,  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  than  with  the  Rev.  William  Airey,  "  a 
large,  sleek,  well-to-do  Protestant,  who  took  the  Reforma- 
tion stipend  quietly  and  diligently,  and  literally  obeyed 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  without  an  intellectual  spasm  or 
tremour  of  misgiving." 

His  parents  were  not  anonymous  personages.  The 
mother  was  tender,  and  had  other  eyes  than  those  which 
belonged  to  the  body,  "  saw  visions  and  dreamt  dreams"  ; 
and  the  father  was  strong  in  will,  firm  in  principle,  and 
held  fast  to  views  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  no  weak 
mind  could  have  entertained.  Under  the  paternal  roof 
the  public  men  of  the  village  met  in  the  evenings,  when 
discussions  took  place  on  the  gravest  subjects.  Religion 
had  a  firmer  hold  on  the  villagers  than  literature  or 
politics,  and  its  problems  were  examined  at  solemn  con- 
sultations. Young  Joseph  Parker  was  an  eager  listener, 
and  had  his  thoughts  early  turned  in  the  direction  of 
sacred  themes.  The  formal  education  of  the  boy  was 
irregular.  He  had  three  teachers,  the  first  of  whom  "  was, 
as  to  violence  of  temper,  a  fiend,  notwithstanding  which  " 
the  youth  made  progress  in  his  studies,  and  became  fit  to 
be  successor  to  his  third  schoolmaster. 

I    remember    the    circular,    a    prospectus    in    whiuh   I 
announc<'d  my  succession  to  my  former  chief  and  teacher. 
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I  culled  the  school  Ebenezer  Seminary,  though  for  what 
reasnn  I  have  110  recollection,  possibly  because  the  school- 
room was  attached  to  the  Independent  Chipel,  and  there- 
lore  was  supposed  to  have  about  it  an  odour  of  sanctity, 
and  be  worthy  of  a  Bible  name.  I  offered  to  teach 
grammar,  algebra,  Latin,  Greek,  and  book-keepicg  by 
single  and  double  entry,  the  prospectus  concluding  with 
the  awe-inspiring  words:  "The  conductor  nf  Ebenezer 
Seminary  does  not  undertake  to  supply  his  pupils  with 
trains."  This  was  frank  on  the  part  of  a  youth  who  was 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  yet  the  announcement  enabled 
him  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  freezing  reserve. 

A  youth  with  this  spirit  could  not  remain  long  at  the 
task  of  endeavouring  to  teach  children  with  or  without 
brains.  Soon  he  felt  a  burning  desire  to  be  a  preacher. 
This  grew  with  his  years,  and,  as  if  by  inspiration,  he 
made  the  plunge,  and  became  ere  he  was  aware  a  popular 
preacher  on  the  village  green.  Dr.  Parker  tells  how  he 
went  to  London  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  how  he 
was  received,  trained  by,  and  associated  with  the  Eev.  Dr. 
John  Campbell,  the  leader  of  Congregationalism  in  those 
days,  and  one  before  whom  few  could  stand.  In  1853  he 
went  to  Banbury,  then  to  Manchester  in  1858,  where  he 
had  a  most  successful  pastorate,  and  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  London  in  1 869.  What  he  has  accomplished  since 
then,  first  in  the  Poultry  Chapel,  and  finally  in  the  City 
Temple,  is  partially  known.  The  author  does  not  deal 
with  this  large  subject,  but  leaves  it  for  others  to  relate. 
It  will  doubtless  be  told  one  day,  and  will  be  a  tale  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  unrivalled  in  the  history  of  the  Non- 
conformist Churches  of  Britain. 

Much  of  the  value  of  this  work  lies  in  the  history  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  author's  life  it  portrays.  The  evangelical 
form  of  religion  was  the  one  which  commended  itself  to 
his  mind  and  heart,  and  in  it,  from  earliest  days,  he  had  a 
firm  belief.  In  a  thoughtful  chapter.  Dr.  Parker  gives 
what  he  calls  "the  history  of  my  soul,"  in  which  he 
explains  the  truths  which  inspired  and  sustained  his 
ministry  during  all  the  years  of  its  course. 

Personally,  I  have  accepted  what  is  kuown  as  the  evan- 
gelical interpretation  of  the  Gospel ,  because  I  believe  that 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  evangelically 
iuterpreted,  responds  to  more  necessities  and  supplies 
better  motives  for  service  than  any  other  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Though  accepting  this  and  making  it  the  main  feature 
of  his  preaching.  Dr.  Parker  is  not  be  ranked  with  those 
who  are  frequently  termed  "  Gospel  Preachers."  His 
Gospel  takes  in  all  the  works,  the  ways,  and  the  words  of 
God.  It  is  revealed  in  all  the  facts,  dreams,  visions, 
songs,  prophesies,  gospels  and  epistles  of  the  Bible.  Christ 
is  to  him  the  explanation  of  all  things,  and  the  Cross 
the  fullest  revelation  of  Christ.  This  faith,  we  are  told,  is 
secure,  and  "  is  no  more  endangered  by  the  enlargement  of 
lexicons  and  grammars  than  the  moral  purpose  of  life  is 
impaired  by  climate,  or  the  supremacy  of  conscience  is 
modified  by  custom  or  language." 

Dr.  Parker  is  an  Independent  of  Independents.  He  has 
never  been  anything  else.  If  he  had  been  an  Episcopalian 
he  would  have  given  his  bishop  no  end  of  trouble,  and  it 
he  had  been  a  Pre.sbyterian  he  would  seldom  have  been 
absent  from  the  bar  di  the  Synod  or  Assembly.  He  has 
much  to  say  concerning  the  principles  of  Nonconformity 
and  the  practice  of  Nonconformists.  It  is  with  a  sigh  that 
he  surveys  Dissent  in  these  days,  and  compares  it  with  what 
it  was  sixty  years  ago. 

Nonconformity  has  now  slumberously  evolved  into  milk 
and  water,  sold  in  large  bottles  labelled  "  Charity."  What 
wonder  that  NoLconformity  is  aniemetic,  and  tottering  on 
its  shivering  pins  ?  When  I  first  knew  it,  Dissent  was  full 
of  purpose,  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with;  now  it  lives 
too  much  on  statistics  and  apologies.  Once,  if  so  much  as 
a  beast  touched  its  mountiin,  it  was  thrust  through  with  a 
dart.  Now  Dissent  hobuobs  with  the  oppositiou,  and  ests 
sandwiches  in  ecclesiastical  picuics  amidst  the  grieved 
solitudes  of  the  Alps  I 


The  volume  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the  first, 
"Personal  and  Pastoral";  the  second,  "Literary  and 
Controversial "  ;  and  the  third,  "  An  Album."  In  the  last 
section  there  are  "pen-and-ink"  sketches  of  various 
public  men,  which  abound  with  illustrative  anecdotes  and 
descriptions.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  the  place  of  honour,  and 
some  interesting  glimpses  are  given  of  that  statesman. 
Here  is  a  little  picture  : 

When  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  my  guest,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  theu  Prime  Minister,  wrote  me  a  note 
asking  that  Mr.  Beecher  and  myself  would  take  breakfast 
with  him  at  Downing-street.  The  illustrious  preacher  was 
only  too  glad,  as  was  I  myself,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  the  greatest  man  of  England  at  close  quarter. 
I  can  never  forget  the  reception  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave 
to  his  visitors,  who  mustered  in  considerable  numbers  and 
represented  considerable  variety  of  religious  and  political 
opinion.  Judging  by  his  mauner,  one  would  think  that  he 
had  no  experience  of  care  or  anxiety  or  worry  of  any  kind. 
.  .  .  Yet,  on  the  very  night  of  that  day  he  and  his  Cabinet 
placed  their  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Thomas  Binney,  George  Gilfillan, 
Norman  Macleod,  and  E.  W.  Dale  are  in  the  author's 
Portrait  Gallery.  They  are  sketched  by  a  steady  hand 
and  a  genial  heart.  The  chapter  "  An  Irreparable  Loss," 
in  the  first  section,  is  a  touching  sketch  of  the  author's 
wife,  who  was  taken  from  him  recently.  To  many  this 
volume  will  prove  a  book  of  deep  interest,  especially  to 
those  who  desire  to  understand  the  workings  of  this  strong 
persontility,  who  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  addressed 
thousands  of  his  feUow  men  on  all  that  concerns  their 
character,  their  life,  and  their  destiny. 


Other  New  Books. 


James  Hogg. 


By  Sir  George  Douglas. 


We  suppose  there  are  still  a  few  English  readers  who 
read  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance  and  find  it  amusing,  but  Sir 
George  Douglas  points  out  that  the  Nodes  created  and 
perpetuated  a  very  false  impression  of  Hogg.  It  was  a 
curious  situation  in  which  Hogg's  rather  weak  vanity  and 
good-humour  placed  him.  Month  by  month  he  read  in 
Blackwood  dialogues  in  which  he  was  made  to  utter  senti- 
ments which  were  as  new  to  him  as  to  the  public.  He  bore 
each  shock  for  the  sake  of  the  notoriety  ;  but  we  are  told 
that  Mrs.  Hogg,  who  survived  her  husband  thirty-five 
years,  was  wont  to  express  a  wifely  indignation  when  she 
recalled  certain  of  the  Nodes ;  and  Hogg's  daughter  said 
that  Wilson's  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  not  "  the  Shepherd 
his  own  home  knew." 

As  a  poet  Hogg  had  more  sensitiveness  than  has  been 
credited  to  him,  or  than  his  usual  sturdy,  easy-going 
nature  might  suggest.  Witness  these  lines  from  The 
Queen's  Wake : 

Unknown  to  men  of  sordid  heatt, 

What  joys  the  poet's  hopes  impart ; 

Unknown,  how  his  high  soul  is  torn 

By  cold  neglect,  or  canting  scorn : 

That  meteor  torch  of  mental  light, 

A  breath  can  quench,  or  kindle  bright. 

Oft  has  that  mind,  which  braved  serene 

The  shafts  of  poverty  and  pain, 

The  Summer  toil,  the  Winter  blast. 

Fallen  victim  to  a  frown  at  last. 

Easy  the  boon  he  asks  of  thee ; 

O,  spare  his  heart  iu  courtesy  ! 

Sir  George  Douglas  has  written  a  very  sympathetic 
little  biography  which  brings  Hogg  before  us  as  he  was — 
farmer,  poet,  and  story-writer.  Hogg's  most  triumphant 
gifts  were  his  ability  to  invest  a  Scottish  ghost  story  with 
reality,  and  in  his  humorous  insight  into  rustic  character. 
This  little  book  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  "  Famous 
Scots  "  series,     (Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.     Is.  6d.) 
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Sib  John  Evkebtt  Millais: 
His  Akt  and  Influexce. 


By  a.  L.  Baxdbt. 


We  are  shortly  to  have  a  complete  biography  of  Sir 
John  Everett  Millais  by  his  son.  Meanwhile  there  is  no 
roasoQ  why  competent  critics  should  not  deal  with  Millais's 
art  and  influence  within  smaller  compass.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Baldry  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  information  about  Millais's 


dealing  with  Millais's  black-and-white  work.  This  was 
nearly  all  produced  under  the  Pre-Raphaelite  influence. 
It  is  uniformly  strong  and  carefiil,  and  the  reproduction 
we  give  of  one  of  Millais's  illustrations  to  Tennyson's 
Poems,  done  in  1857,  is  as  typical  as  any.  (Bell  &  Sons. 
7s.  6d.  net) 


The  Art  of  THUfKUfO- 


ST.  AONES'S  EVE. 
A  Drawing  by  Sir  John  MiUait  from  Tennyson's  Poems,  1857. 

long  toil  as  a  painter,  and  he  emphasises  the  fact  about 
which  there  can  be  least  dispute — viz.,  Millais's  genius 
for  drawing.  We  are  told  that  when,  in  1838,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  presiding  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  called  for  "  Mr.  Millais,"  the  company 
were  amazed  to  see  a  child  in  a  pinafore  come  shyly  for- 
ward to  receive  the  silver  medal  for  drawing  from  the 
antique.  A  born  draughtsman,  Millais  soon  showed  that 
he  had  any  amount  of  intelligence  and  imagination  of  a 
healthy  English  sort.  His  eye  for  colour  was  both  correct 
and  original,  and  the  virility  of  the  man  was  never  absent 
from  his  work. 

In  short,  MQlais's  powers  were  of  a  splendid  order ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  feel  that  they  were  ever  co-ordinated  by 
a  lofty  and  all-embracing  aim,  or  that  they  were  ever 
marshalled  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  he  was  capable. 
The  fact  is,  that  Millais  was  a  great,  breezy  Englishman, 
whose  talent  was  allied  to  robust  health  rather  than  to  any 
persuasion  of  his  soul.  He  did  his  finest  work  when  he 
was  most  under  the  discipline  and  in  the  company  of  men 
who  did  strictly  meditate  their  rather  thankless  Muse. 
When  he  broke  away,  he  became  everything  except  a 
great  or  a  lasting  force.  Mr.  Baldry's  treatment  of 
Millais's  detection  from  the  Pre-Eaphaelites  is  curious : 
"  When  he  felt  that  he  had  the  chance  to  extend  his 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  a  purely  professional  agita- 
tion, and  to  touch  a  larger  public  than  would  have  been 
within  his  reach  if  he  had  continued  only  to  advocate  the 
extreme  views  that  agreed  well  enough  with  his  early 
enthusiasm,  he  very  wisely  did  not  waste  his  opportunity." 
That  is  to  say,  he  prepared  to  paint  "  Bubbles.'' 

On  the  whole,    Mr.  Baldry  is  on   safer   ground  when 


Br  T.  Sharper  Knowlson. 


W«  do  not  wish  to  flout  Mr.  Knowlson.  Every  one  of  his 
pages  is  as  modest  as  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  Still,  we 
cannot  help  wondering  why  he  is  not  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  He  purposes  to  teach  the  art  of  thought  to 
anyone  who  reads  his  book.  That  necessarily  implies  an 
assumption  on  his  part  that  he  himself  is  a  master  of 
thought.  Why,  then,  is  this  the  first  occasion  on  which 
we  have  heard  his  name  ?  On  any  reasonable  analogy, 
we  are  obliged  to  feel  that  he  should  by  this  time  have 
been  the  peer  of  Plato  and  Lord  Salisbury.  As  he  is  not, 
we  have  to  seek  for  a  reason  why ;  and  we  find  it  in  his 
book.     Here  is  a  sample  of  his  didactic  thinking : 

We  want  men  and  women  of  all-round  activities  who 
will  set  apart  an  hour  for  thought's  own  sake,  and  thus 
fulfil  the  exhortation  of  a  wise  man  whose  practice  it  was 
to  "sort  his  thoughts  and  label  them."  Such  a  habit 
would  not  only  be  good  in  itself :  it  would  increase  mental 
efficiency  in  every  department  of  life.  Mme.  Swetohine 
says  that  to  have  ideas  is  to  gather  flowers ;  to  think  is  to 
weave  them  into  garlands.  There  could  be  no  happier 
synonym  for  thinking  than  the  word  weaving — a  putting 
together  of  the  best  products  of  observation,  reading,  expe- 
rience, and  travel,  so  as  to  represent  a  patterned  whole, 
representing  its  design  from  the  weaver's  own  mind.  We 
have  plenty  of  flowers ;  we  want  more  garlands.  We 
have  libraries,  books,  and  newspapers  ;  we  want  more 
thinkers. 

Do  we,  indeed?  How  are  we  to  treat  the  brilliant 
creatures  when  they  arrive  ?  Are  we  to  lay  ourselves  at 
their  patent-leather  feet,  and  say,  "  Great  pundits,  teach 
us,  oh,  teach  us,  to  think  "  ?  How  the  deuce  could  they 
obey  our  imprecation?  "  Go  to,"  they  would  say,  if  they 
answered  us  at  all — "  go  to,  ye  groundlings :  we  are  not 
masters  of  hedge-schools,  nor  are  we  philanthropists  of 
any  sort:  we  are  sovereigns,  some  of  us,  and  cabinet 
ministers  (the  others),  and  have  no  time  to  attend  to  you." 
That  were  the  natural  and  proper  answer.  A  man  who 
thinks  supremely  does  not  teach  the  art  to  others.  When 
Mr.  Sharper  Knowlson  becomes  the  exception  to  that  rule 
we  shall  listen  to  him  with  mucli  regard.  We  hope  that 
by  that  time  he  will  have  perceived  that  a  flower  is  a  thing 
more  beautiful  than  a  garland.  That  is  to  say,  we  hope 
he  shall  have  become  a  thinker.     (Wame.     2s.  6d.) 


The  European  Tour. 


By  Grant  Allen. 


In  this  volume,  with  breathless  haste  and  the  utmost 
confidence,  Mr.  Allen  instructs  American  and  Colonial 
tourists  how  to  get  the  best  intellectual  value  from  a  visit 
to  the  old  country  and  the  Continent.  The  book  is  the 
completest  piece  of  literary  buttonholing  we  have  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Allen  holds  his  pupils  and  talks  to  them  for  three 
hundred  pages.  Nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  the 
end  of  the  work  is  reached  puts  an  end  to  the  amazing 
vivacity,  vigour,  knowledge,  and  dogmatism  of  this 
lightning  Baedeker — this  bovrilised  Murray.  Do  this ;  go 
there  ;  avoid  this  ;  on  no  account  do  that,  says  Mr.  Allen, 
resorting  for  emphasis  to  various  typographical  devices. 
Here  is  a  specimen  passage : 

Formerly  Americans  at  least  gave  more  time  to  Paris 
and  less  to  Loudon  than  is  now  usual.  I  think  the  older 
plan  was  the  better  one ;  the  change  is  mostly  due  to 
social  causes.  "Fashionable"  Americans  who  want  to 
know  marquises  spend  some  months  in  London ;  other 
Americans  who  have  too  much  good  sense  to  desire  such 
acquaintances  follow  their  footsteps  by  pure  habit.  But  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  go  first  to  the  Continent ; 
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you  can  then  return  to  London  later,  should  you  think  it 
worth  while.  I  am  not  afraid,  however,  that  you  will 
think  it  worth  while  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  you  come  to 
see  how  much  there  is  to  learn  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
(above  all)  Italy,  you  will  thank  me  for  having  saved  you 
from  wasting  your  days  in  Piccadilly. 

And  hero  is  another : 

Don't  go  first  to  Eome.  I  regard  that  point  as  of  so  great 
importance  that  I  will  even  repeat  it  in  all  the  dignity  of 
capitals :  Don't  go  first  to  Rome.  If  you  do,  you  will 
never  so  well  understand  Italy.  To  see  Venice  before  you 
have  seen  Florence  is  a  serious  mistake ;  to  see  Rome 
before  you  have  seen  Florence  is  a  fatal  blunder. 

Mr.  Allen  is  quite  aware  that  his  advice  is  open  to  criticism. 
At  the  end  of  the  London  chapters  he  says  so  :  "  Let  me 
add  that  in  all  this  I  am  only  pretending  to  give  one  man's 
view "  ;  and  the  confession  rather  cuts  the  ground  from 
the  critic.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  need  be  said  about 
the  book — that  we  find  ourselves  prepared  to  take  Mr. 
Allen's  advice  more  often  than  not.     (Eichards.     6s.) 


Fiction. 

The  Path  of  a  Star.    By  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 
(Methuen.     68.) 

Mus.  CoTES  is  apparently  no  longer  satisfied  to  portray  the 
lighter  side  of  life,  the  humours  of  travel,  and  comedy 
almost  farcical  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.     In  The  Path  of 
a   Star   she  has   written  a  very  serious  study  of  Anglo- 
Indian  manners.     One  cannot  but  admire  such  determined 
grappling  with  nature  as   is   displayed  on   nearly  every 
page  of  this  novel.     At  the  same  time,  the  final  impression 
which  the  book  leaves  is  an  impression  of  annoyance.     For 
Mrs.  Cotes's  seriousness  has  played  havoc  with  her  clear 
fluency.     Not  only  life,  but  language,  must  be  taken  like 
an  orange  and  squeezed  dry.     She  will  use  no  word  but 
she  will  extract  the  last  drop  of  significance  from  it.     And 
her  sentences — let  us  here  change  the  metaphor — are  not 
permitted  to  shirk.      They  stagger  under  their  loads  of 
meaning  and  suggestion,   and  not  infrequently  is  added 
unto  them  that  last  straw  which  breaks  the  camel's  back. 
The  first  paragraph  in  the  book  is  an  example  of  Mrs. 
Cotes  at  her  busiest  with  the   English  language.      The 
result — there  is  only  one  adjective  to  describe  the  result : 
it  is  vicious.     Meredithese  raised  to  the  n"'  power  would 
not  surpass  in  pain  and  difficulty  some  of  Mrs    Cotes's 
most  conscientious  efforts  after  precision  in  the  conveyance 
of  a  subtlety.     Her  feats  in  wrenching  words  away  from 
their  plain  sense  occasionally  reduce  one  to  the  silence  of 
awe.     "  The  air  was  gay  with  the  dimpling  of  piano  notes." 
In  the  name  of  the  New  English  Dictionary,  what  is  this  ? 
Only  a  little  further  on  is:   "'It's  pay,'  she  cried,  with 
pleasure  dimpling   about  her  lips."     One  could  guess  at 
that,  but  the  vision  of  piano  notes  by  their  dimpling  adding 
gaiety  to  the  air — it  amazes ! 

Translate  The  Path  of  a  Star  into  English,  and  you  will 
find  a  carefully-stippled  picture  of  Anglo-Indian  life  ;  not 
the  laughter  of  Simla,  but  the  frowns  of  Calcutta.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  Indian  Salvation  Army  in  the  tale.  One 
of  the  heroines  is  a  Salvation  lass — Captain  Laura  Filbert, 
to  wit.  This  portion  of  the  novel  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
best.  The  minor  character  of  Ensign  Sand,  a  friend  of 
the  captain's,  is  drawn  with  distinction  : 

"What  kind  of  meetiu'  did  you  have?"  asked  Mr.s. 
Sand.  "There— there  now;  he  shall  have  his  bottle,  so 
he  shall !  " 

"  A  beautiful  meeting.  Abraham  Lincoln  White,  the 
Savannah  negro,  you  know,  came  as  a  believer  for  the  first 
time,  and  so  did  Miss  Rozario  from  Whiteaway  and  Laid- 
law's.     We  had  such  a  hupjiv  time." 

"  What  sort  of  collection  ^  " 

Laura  opened  a  knotted  handkerchief  and  counted  out 
some  copper  coins. 


"  Only  seven  annas  three  pice  !  And  you  call  that  a  good 
meeting  I  I  don't  believe  you  exhorted  them  to  give  I  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  did  !  "  Laura  returned  mechanically. 

"  Seven  annas  and  three  pice !  And  you  know  what  the 
Commissioner  wrote  out  about  our  last  quaitw's  earnings  ! 
What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  said — -I  said  the  collection  would  now  be  taken  up," 
Laura  faltered. 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  Leopold,  stop  clawing  me ! 
Couldn't  you  think  of  any  thin'  more  tellin'  or  more 
touchin'  than  that  ?  Fever  or  no  fever,  it  does  not  do  for 
me  to  stay  away  from  the  regular  meetin's.  One  thing  is 
plain — he  wasn't  there  !  " 

"Who?" 

"Well,  you've  never  told  me  his  name,  but  I  expect 
you've  got  your  reasons."  Mrs.  Sand's  tone  was  not  arch, 
but  slightly  resentful.  "  I  mean  the  gentleman  that 
attends  so  regular  and  sits  behind,  under  the  wiodow.  A 
society  man,  I  should  say,  to  look  at  him,  though  the 
officers  of  this  Army  are  no  respecters  of  persons,  and  I 
don't  suppose  the  Lord  takes  any  notice  of  his  clothes." 

The  Path  of  a  Star  has  earned  our  respect.  It  represents 
high  endeavour.  It  is  desperately  "  meant."  Some  of  it 
we  have  really  enjoyed.  Much  of  it  we  have  struggled 
with.  We  hope  that  in  her  next  novel  Mrs.  Cotes  will  be 
a  little  more  lenient  towards  her  native  tongue. 


The  King^s  Mirror.     By  Anthony  Hope. 
(Methuen.     6s.) 

I>f  some  ways  this  is  Mr.  Hope's  pleasantest  work.     It 
lacks  the  vivacity  of  the  Dolly  Dialogues,  the  incident  and 
momentum  of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  but  it  has  a  ripeness, 
a  mellowness,   a  grave   and  agreeable  humour  to   which 
those  books  do  not  pretend.     We  have  an  idea,  as  we  read, 
that  this,  to  a  degree  unapproachod  by  his  other  stories, 
is  Mr.  Hope's  own  book.     There  is  more  of  himself  in  it; 
he  values  it  more  highly ;  it  is  his  David   Copperfield,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Mr.  Crockett's  publishers.     When 
a  clever  novelist  turns  aside  from  tickling  the  public,  and 
produces  his  own  book,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  good  ;  and 
Mr.  Hope  being  a  very  clever  novelist,  his  own  book.  The 
King's  Mirror,  is  very  good  indeed.     We  have  read  it  with 
constant  enjoyment  and  that   subcutaneous   smile  which 
goes  with  the  perusal  of  the  gentle  cynicisms  of  a  witty  yet 
kindly  satirist.     For  Augustin  of  Forstadt,  the  king  whose 
autobiography,  or  "mirror,"  is  contained  in  this  volume, 
is  a  figure  of  singular  charm.     We  cannot  quite  away 
with  memories  of  Prince  Otto  as  we  read  him,  and  yet  Mr. 
Hope  stands  on  his  own  feet  throughout,  and  squarely  too. 
The  king's  boyhood,  his  youth,  his  gallantries,  his  enforced 
courtship,    his    friendships,    his    duel   with    the    Eadical 
journalist— all  are  related  with  a  spirit  and  a  humorous 
intelligence  which  it  would  be  hard  to  overpraise.     And 
the   steps  by   which  the   enforced   courtship   becomes    a 
congenial  matter  are  made  plain  by  exquisitely  delicate 
touches.     The  King''s  Mirror  is,  so  far,  its  author's  best 
as  well  as  pleasantest  work.     We  expect  to  find  it  treasured 
on  the  bookshelves  when  the  other  stories  that  now  stand 
to  Mr.  Hope's  name  are  forgotten.     It  is  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  serious  fiction  and,  withal,  a  book  of  unflagging 
charm. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These  ttotes  on  the  weeKs  fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 

The  Diary  of  a  SuPERFLUotrs  Man.     By  Ivan  Turoenev. 

This  is  the  thirteenth  volume  ia  Mrs.  Garnett's  translation 
of  the  Ilussian  novelist.  Two  more  are  to  follow,  both 
made  up  of  his  short  stories,  and  the  work  will  be  complete 
in  December.  In  addition  to  the  title  story,  the  present 
volume  contains  :  "  A  Tour  in  the  Forest,"  "  Yakov 
Pasinov,"  "Andrei  Kolosov,"  and  "  A  Correspondence." 
(Heinemann.     .38.  6d.) 
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Thx  HiTHAir  Interkst. 


Bt  Violet  Hunt.        Miss  Malevolent. 


AjfON. 


Hero  we  have  Miss  Hunt's  dever  observation  and  un- 
failing wit  directe<i  to  a  study  of  a  cultured  circle  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  we  find  a  solicitor's  wife  sighing 
her  soul  out  for  the  delights  of  London,  and  hear  Mrs. 
Poynder's  heavy,  satisfied  voice,  saying  :  "  Give  me  New- 
castle!" There  is  also  a  Newcastle  "  po-utt,"  who  wears 
his  hair  "nearly  as  long  as  po-utts  do  in  London." 
(Methuen.     63.) 

Abam  Grioson.  By  Mrs.  Henry  De  La  Pasture. 

A  long  and  interesting  novel  by  the  author  of  Deborah 
of  Tod's  It  is  a  faithful  study  of  character,  and  its  general 
intention  is  an  effort  to  work  out  the  effects  on  family  life 
of  a  mixing  of  classes  by  marriage.  (Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.     6s.) 


Princess  Feather. 


By  a.  C.  Inchbold. 


A  novel  of  the  school  of  Thomas  Hardy.  Not  Wessex 
but  Sussex  is  the  background.  Elizabeth  Kemp,  waiting- 
maid  to  Lady  Apreece  half  a  century  ago,  is  the  heroine, 
"  Princess  Feather"  and  "London  Pride"  being  her  name 
among  the  country  folk ;  and  the  story  tells  of  her  luckless 
marriage  to  Michael  Tagg,  a  masterful  blackguard.  It  is 
a  sombre  book,  introducing,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken, 
a  new  writer  of  power.     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 


Daniel  Whyte. 


By  a.  J.  Dawson. 


A  long  and  many-coloured  life-story  by  the  author  of 
Middle  Greyness  and  BismiUah.  Daniel  Whyte,  who  is  a 
mere  boy  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  after  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way,  and  grown  man  at  the  end  of  it,  has  a 
roving  career— now  at  sea,  now  as  a  journalist,  but  always, 
in  whatever  circumstances,  grave  and  self-contained.  An 
interesting,  mature  work.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

Lady  Barbarity.  By  J.  C.  Snaith. 

A  "  romantic  comedy,"  opening  in  1746,  and  told  in  the 
first  person  by  her  ladyship  in  a  very  taking  style.  In  the 
first  chapter  Lady  Bab's  father  is  preparing  for  death,  and 
this  is  how  he  breaks  the  news  to  his  daughter :  "He  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  Bible.  '  'Tis  no  secret,  my  dearest  Bab, 
that  Eobert  John,  fifth  Earl,  your  papa,  never  was  an 
anchorite.  He  hath  ta'en  his  fill  of  pleasure.  He  hath 
played  his  hazard,  and  with  a  zest  both  late  and  early ; 
but  now  the  candles  sink,  you  see,  and  I  believe  they've 
called  the  carriage.'  Again  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
Bible."     (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Two  Miss  Jeffreys.  By  David  Lyall. 

We  have  here  fifteen  short  stories,  which  have  only  a 
slight  connexion.  They  are  full  of  the  tender  and 
humorous  delineation  of  Scottish  life  which  has  marked 
Mr.  Lyall's  other  books.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.     63.) 

Tricks  and  Trials.  By  Christabel  Coleridge. 

A  quiet  country-town  story  by  the  author  of  Waynflete 
and  many  other  novels.  On  page  223  we  read  :  "  Crispin 
was  not  unaware  that  the  idea  might  not  be  quite  im- 
welcome  to  the  Greenwoods."  We  have  wrestled  long 
with  these  negatives,  and  we  have  come  t(»  the  conclusion 
that  Crispin  was  aware  that  the  idea  would  be  welcome  at 
the  Greenwoods.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.     6s.) 

A  Plaster  Saint.  By  Annie  Edwards. 

The  hero,  the  Eev.  George  Gervase,  is  the  plaster  saint, 
and  we  see  how  his  weak  and  selfish  success  affected  the 
women  whom  he  met  in  his  path.  A  clever  little  study  of 
character,  and  thoroughly  modern.  (Chatto  &  Windus. 
}5s.  6d.) 

The  House  by  the  Lock.       By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 
A   melodramatic  story   by   a   writer  who   is   becoming 
steadily   popular    among    those   who  like    melodramatic 
stories.     (Bowden.     6s.) 


This  novel,  by  the  author  of  The  Hypocrite,  appears  to 
be  another  of  the  increasing  number  of  stories  about  real 
people.  The  author  says  it  is  not,  but  we  cannot  read  his 
description  of  Guy  Waye  and  believe  this  denial.  It 
palpitates,  as  the  saying  is,  with  actuality,  and  would  seem 
to  have  been  written  largely  under  the  influence  of  Th« 
Green  Carnation.  The  wit  is,  however,  interior.  "The 
Egyptian  Hall,"  says  Mr.  World,  "  fascinates  me  ;  it 
enters  into  va.y  life.  Ever  since  I  first  went  there  I  have 
had  two  servants— one  Masculine  and  the  other  Cook." 
(Greening.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Doctor.  By  H.  De  Verb  Staopoolb. 

The  doctor  was  Dr.  Townsend,  a  character  in  his  way — 
"the  most  placid  old  man  in  the  world,  with  a  fearful 
temper."  The  story  is  of  him  and  his  niece,  Indiana 
Thinville,  who  wrote  a  successful  and  audacious  book, 
called  Wisps,  under  the  pen  name  of  John  Sharpe.  The 
doctor  kept  the  book  in  his  dressing-room  beside  his 
Bible.  Mr.  Stacpoole's  tale  is  tragic,  an  odd  mixture  of 
real  and  conventional.     (Unwin.     3s.  6d.) 

Miss  Marjorie,  of  Silvermead.     By  E.  Everett-Green. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  novel  for  young  women,  by  a 
writer  well  accustomed  to  supply  their  needs.  Miss 
Marjorie  was  Miss  Marjorie  Dacre,  Aunt  Marjorie,  "the 
most  delightful  person  in  the  world."  Silvermead  is 
also  the  most  delightful  place ;  and  then  for  nearly  four 
hundred  crowded  pages  hearts  are  troubled  and  set  right 
again,  in  an  easy  flow  of  narrative.     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 


The  Weird  Well 


By  Mrs.  Alec  McMillan, 


"  As  the  strains  of  the  violins  burst  upon  her  ear,  every 
dark  and  gloomy  thought  fled.  In  imagination  she  [Vera 
Polowski]  was  everything  and  nothing.  She  was  in  turn 
a  spirit  without  a  soul ;  a  woman  without  pain.  .  .  .  Vera 
Polowski  of  stern  reality  ceased  to  exist.  The  Vera  of 
musical  imagination  reigned  supreme."  This  music  was 
not  at  Bayreuth,  nor  at  Covent  Garden;  it  accompanied 
a  three-and-sixpenny  dinner  at  the  Criterion.  (Greening. 
3s.  6d.) 

Heronford.  By  S.  E.  Keightlby. 

A  romance  of  the  Cassilis  of  Heronford.  Family  por- 
traits, a  family  ghost,  something  of  naval  life,  a  secret 
marriage,  a  confession :  such  are  a  few  of  the  elements  of 
a  picturesque  and  stirring  story.  The  family  scapegrace 
provokes  his  father  to  write  :  "A  Cassilis  might  be  mad, 
but  he  always  went  to  the  devil  like  a  gentleman.  He  had 
never  heard  of  any  that  had  been  hanged,  but  it  seemed 
that  his  son  was  to  bring  the  fashion  into  the  family." 
(C.  A.  Pearson,  Ltd.     6s.) 

James  Cope.  By  Cuthbert  Barmby. 

The  autobiography  of  a  villainous  district  attorney. 
"  The  fact  that  I  was  district  attorney  at  twenty-five  will 
be  quite  sufiicient  to  prove  to  anyone  who  knows  anything 
of  Western  American  life  that  I  was  a  very  smart  young 
man,  which  is  what  I  want  to  prove."  He  proves  it  to  the 
hilt.  We  like  the  scene  in  which  Jimmy  reminds  the 
judge  in  a  private  interview :  "  We  came  to  make  a 
scoop,  and  you  are  pledged  to  it,  and  dare  not  contradict 
me."     (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

Blade-o'-Grass.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

A  tale  of  mean  streets,  and  of  two  twin  girls,  Euth  and 
Blade  o'  Grass.  Blade  o'  Grass  receives  her  name  from 
her  capture  of  a  few  growing  blades  of  grass  in  Stoney- 
alley,  when  grass  was  rather  scarcer  than  it  is  in  Holborn. 
How  the  girls  went  through  life  is  the  story,  told  in  a 
vivid,  hackneyed  style,  which  produces  everywhere  such 
phrases  as  "  remorseless  Time,"  "  breathless  expectation," 
&c.     (Hutchinson.     6s. 
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Miss   Braddon. 

An  Enquiry. 

The  great  public  is  no  fool.  It  is  huge  and  simple  and 
slow  in  mental  processes,  like  a  good-humoured  giant ; 
easy  to  please  and  grateful  for  diversion.  But  it  has  a 
keen  sense  of  its  own  dignity ;  it  will  not  be  trifled  with ; 
it  resents  for  ever  the  tongue  in  the  cheek.  When  you 
address  it  you  may  turn  aside  your  face  to  hide  a  smile ; 
you  may  deceive  it  and  continue  to  deceive  it ;  but  sooner 
or  later — often  sooner — the  great  mild-eyed  public  will 
awake  to  the  disrespect.  And  then  there  is  an  end  of  you, 
for  you  are  ignored.  That  is  the  only  and  sufficient 
punishment :  the  cut  direct.  This  explains  why  many 
authors  flourish  and  suddenly  fade  in  the  general  esteem, 
though  their  work  seems  to  a  critical  taste  not  to  have 
worsened  from  its  original  mediocrity  :  they  have  been 
found  out ;  the  public  is  not  mocked  ;  and  even  now  sundry 
glittering  reputations  are  about  to  suffer  extinction.  It 
also  explains  why  those  popular  authors  who  have  never 
despised  the  public's  shrewdness  and  dignity  receive  so 
great  and  permanent  a  reward.  Among  such  authors  to- 
day the  foremost  is  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  affectionately 
known  in  a  million  homes  as  the  contriver  of  Lady  Audley^s 
Secret.  Miss  Braddon  is  over  sixty,  she  has  written 
over  sixty  novels,  and  not  once  has  she  deviated 
from  the  narrow  way  of  literary  honesty ;  not  once 
has  she,  by  offering  less  than  her  best,  presumed  upon  the 
fame  of  former  successes.  She  has  never  been  perfunctory, 
never  spared  her  energies  nor  withheld  her  talent;  she 
has  given  full  measure  and  flowing  over.  And,  while 
remembering  the  respect  due  to  her  tremendous  patron, 
she  has  not  forgotten  that  due  to  herself.  Here  is  the 
foundation  of  her  renown,  which  has  been  slowly  built 
during  a  career  of  forty  years.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
that  renown  that  we  may  not,  without  consciously  taking 
thought,  realise  its  extent.  Consider  its  universality,  its 
uniquene.ss.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of 
tolerably  educated  English  people  who  have  never  heard 
of  Meredith,  Hardy,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck,  Kipling,  Barrie, 
Crockett ;  but  you  would  travel  far  before  you  reached  the 
zone  where  the  name  of  Braddon  failed  of  its  recognition. 
Miss  Braddon  is  part  of  England  ;  she  has  woven  herself 
into  it ;  without  her  it  would  be  different.  This  is  no 
mere  fanciful  conceit.  She  is  in  the  encyclopoodias ;  she 
ought  to  be  in  the  dictionaries,  a  common  noun,  for  she 
stands  for  something  which  only  schoolboys  need  ask  to  be 
defined. 

So  much  for  her  position,  in  the  national  regard,  to-day. 
To  state  the  position  is  easier  than  to  find  the  first  cause 
of  it  in  her  books.  Nevertheless  that  cause  should  be 
discoverable  therein.  One  naturally  turns  to  Lady  Audley's 
Secret.  Though  this  was  not  her  first  book,  as  is  often 
supposed,  it  was  her  first,  and  perhaps  her  most  brilliant, 
success.  It  appeared  in  1862.  Miss  Braddon  had  been 
an  acted  playwright  two  years  before  that  date,  and  she 
had  also  done  novels.  Lady  Audley's  Secret  seems  old- 
fashioned  now.  It  refers  to  postillions  and  chariots,  and 
Shoreditch  Station  (instead  of  Liverpool-street).  The  tone 
i»  often  frankly  religious.    The  hero  always  takes  a  pint  of 


sherry  to  his  dinner.  The  champagne  is  Cliquot  instead  of 
Veuve  Cliquot.  Despite  these  marks  of  time  upon  its  outer 
garment,  the  essential  vitality  of  the  novel  is  not  yet  ex- 
pended. Clearly  it  was  written  with  a  full  pen,  and  it  stiU. 
lives  :  it  is  not  dust.  In  1862  the  plot  may  or  may  not  have 
been  original ;  it  has  been  used  a  thousand  times  since. 
But  it  is  a  plot  admirably  adapted  for  a  broad  and  simple 
sensationalism.  Take  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
golden-haired,  amiable,  exquisitely  feminine.  Surround 
her  with  every  circumstance  of  happiness — a  wealthy 
middle-aged  husband,  who  worships  her  innocent  simpli- 
city ;  a  fine  old  English  home ;  the  universal  adoration  of 
dependents.  Then  lift  the  edge  of  the  curtain  of  the  past, 
disclosing  behind  it  the  monstrous  shadow  of  a  crime. 
Slowly  raise  the  curtain  and  raise  it,  till  the  full  history 
of  this  enchanting  creature,  who  at  twenty  has  begun  life 
again,  stands  dreadfully  clear.  That,  save  for  a  couple  of 
minor  passions,  is  the  whole  of  Lady  Audley's  Secret.  In 
two  respects  the  book  differs  strangely  from  the  usual 
sensational  novel.  The  reader  is  never  stretched  on  the 
rack  of  curiosity.  "My  lady's"  guilt,  and  the  nature  of 
her  secret,  are  made  transparent  from  the  first;  nor  can 
the  reader  reasonably  doubt  that  the  missing  man  is  safely 
alive  somewhere.  Again,  the  ending  is  not  entirely 
happy,  and  such  happiness  as  occurs  is  by  no  means 
insisted  upon.  The  story  leaves,  indeed,  an  effect  of 
slight  melancholy,  for,  while  the  reader  is  ultimately 
compelled  to  pity  Lady  Audley,  she  is  not  spared  from 
a  horrible  fate.  The  modem  newspaper  syndicate,  with 
its  "finger  on  the  public  pulse,"  might  have  accepted 
Lady  Audley's  Secret ;  but  it  would  certainly  have  returned 
it  to  the  author  for  the  addition  of  mystery  and  a  more 
complete  final  happiness.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
did  Lady  Audley's  Secret  so  abundantly  conquer  the  public  ? 
The  answer  to  the  question  is :  Partly  by  the  slow  and 
various  ingenuity  by  which  the  crime  is  laid  bare  and  the 
criminal  convicted,  but  more  by  reason  of  the  fulness  and 
sincerity  of  •  the  book's  inspiration.  The  young  author 
meant  every  line  of  it  intensely,  and  neither  her  invention 
nor  her  vision  ever  flags.  She  is  fecund,  opulent  in  a 
certain  sort  of  imagination.  Indeed,  I  should  hesitate  to 
deny  to  Miss  Braddon  the  title  of  artist.  When,  with  a 
mind  hypersensitised  to  receive  critical  impressions,  I 
read  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  my  chief  feeling  was  one  of 
surprise  at  its  level  excellence,  its  honesty,  its  fine  disdain 
of  trade  tricks.  And  I  was  astonished,  too,  at  the  sound 
vigour  of  the  writing.  Miss  Braddon  might  have  been  a 
notable  stylist  had  she  chosen  ;  she  has  the  essence  of  the 
matter.     Not  infrequently  she  strikes  the  true  lyric  note : 

"  He  will  do  it,"  she  said,  between  her  set  teeth  ;  "  he 
will  do  it,  unless  I  get  him  info  a  lunatic  asylum  firat ; 
or  unless " 

She  did  not  finish  the  thought  in  words.  She  did  not 
even  think  out  the  sentence  ;  but  some  new  and  unnatural 
pulse  in  her  heart  seemed  to  beat  out  each  separate 
syllable  agdiust  her  will. 

The  thought  was  this:  "He  will  do  it,  unless  some 
strange  calamity  befalls  hiui  and  silences  him  for  ever." 
The  red  blood  flashed  up  into  my  lady's  face  with  as 
sudden  and  transient  a  blaze  as  the  flickering  flame  of 
a  fire,  and  died  as  suddenly  away,  leaving  her  paler  than 
winter  snow.  Her  hands,  which  had  before  been  locked 
convulsively  together,  fell  apart  and  dropped  heavily  at 
her  sides.  She  stopped  in  her  rapid  pacing  to  and  fro — 
stopped  as  Lot's  wife  may  have  stopped,  after  that  fatal 
backward  glance  at  the  perishing  city,  with  every  pulse 
slackening,  with  every  drop  of  blood  congealing  in  her 
veins  iu  the  terrible  process  that  was  to  transform  her 
from  a  woman  into  a  statue. 

Lady  Audley  stood  still  for  about  five  minutes  in  that 
strangely  statuesque  attitude,  her  head  erect,  her  eyes 
staring  straight  before  her — staring  far  beyond  the  narrow 
boundary  of  her  chamber  wall,  into  dark  distances  of 
visionary  horror. 

That  is  English.     Wilkie  Collins  could  not  have  done 
it ;  Hugh  Conway  could  not  have  done  it ;  nor,  I  dare  to 
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say,  sundry  greater  men  whom  to  name  in  this  connexion 
would  be  to  call  forth  n  protest;  nor  any  other  living 
sensational  writer.  Staring  far  beyond  the  narrow  boundary 
of  her  chamber  wall,  into  dark  distance  of  visionary  horror! 
It  is  prose.  It  has  the  genuine  vital  impulse — the  impulse 
which  created  The  T>nches»  of  Malji,  Wuthering  Heights,  and 
other  masterpieces  of  dread. 

Lady  Audky's  Secret  is  in  Miss  Braddon's  early  manner, 
and,  though  in  some  ways  it  remains  unsurpassed  by  later 
work,  she  has  developed  in  her  middle  and  later  periods 
a  manner  which  is  at  once  more  elaborately  skilful  and 
more  specially  her  own.  In  passing,  I  wiU  point  out  that 
novels  like  Ishmael  and  London  Pride,  both  historical,  and 
of  which  the  interest  lies  in  character  rather  than  event, 
stand  apart  from  the  body  of  her  production.  They  are 
good  novels,  and  more  than  a  proof  of  versatility,  but  they 
are  scarcely  "  Braddon."  A  good  typical  Braddon  of  the 
later  period  is  Rough  Justice,  standing  fifty-seventh  in  the 
catalogue  of  that  uniform  edition  whose  picture  boards 
ornament  the  railway  stations  of  three  kingdoms.  In  the 
opening  scene  of  Rough  Justice  Miss  Braddon  is  precisely 
herself.  The  half  gay,  half  melancholy  bustle  of  the 
steamer's  departure,  and  the  unexpected  joyous  meeting 
of  Arnold  Wentworth  and  Mary  Freeland,  both  young  and 
alert  and  shrewd  and  clever  and  agreeable :  these  things, 
with  the  low-voiced  hints  of  forgotten  sins  which  wiU  yet 
demand  a  penalty,  are  done  with  absolute  precision  of 
touch.  Miss  Braddon  always  likes  her  young  characters, 
and  she  always  paints  them  with  a  special  verve.  The 
whole  chapter  is  steeped  in  the  kindliness,  sagacity,  and 
optimism  which  mark  the  author's  temperament,  and 
which  constitute,  apart  from  technical  powers,  the  secret 
of  her  popularity.  Miss  Braddon  is  of  those  who  have 
seen  much,  and  have  learnt  charity  therefrom.  There  is 
no  narrowness  in  her.  She  has  a  heart  which  will  contain 
the  world ;  and  she  is  aware  of  her  world,  she  has  studied 
it  professionally  for  forty  years.  All  has  been  fish  that 
comes  into  the  net  of  her  memory.  She  is  a  Whiteley  of 
actualities,  and  no  matter  what  her  story  she  can  connect 
it  closely  with  that  which  Mrs.  Meynell  has  well  called 
the  "dailiness"  of  life.  She  knows.  She  knows  the 
ways  of  prosecuting  counsel  at  Bow-street,  how  lodgers 
bang  doors,  what  game  is  shot  in  South  Africa  and  the 
Dutch  name  of  it  and  the  name  of  the  gun,  how  a  ship 
leaves  port,  and  how  a  guttersheet  dies.  This  is  another 
part  of  her  attraction.  She  can  take  the  morning  paper 
and  render  it  back  again  to  the  man  in  the  street  exqui- 
sitely transformed  into  something  more  agreeable,  more 
gracious,  and  less  disturbing.  The  man  in  the  street  reads 
Rough  Justice,  and  says :  "  This  is  life,  because  I  recognise 
the  facts."    And  he  is  right  in  his  way. 

Rough  Justice  is  a  murder-mystery ;  Miss  Braddon 
knows  better  now  than  to  disclose  her  secret  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  interest  of  the  tale  turns  on  the  detection 
of  the  murderer.  At  the  start,  of  course,  an  innocent  man 
is  accused,  but  he  is  acquitted.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
the  concocter  of  crime-mysteries  probably  works  back- 
wards. Construct  the  actual  crime  and  make  it  credible 
without  being  obvious ;  then  construct  a  contemporaneous 
set  of  circumstances  capable  of  offering- an  obvious  solu- 
tion, and  disclose  this  first.  The  two  chains  of  event 
need  only  touch  at  a  single  point ;  and  that  point  is  the 
Coincidence.  The  mystery-monger  is  entitled  to  one 
coincidence,  not  more.  Miss  Braddon  seldom  exceeds  her 
allowance.  Her  constructions  are  full  of  ingenuity  and 
resource.  The  retirement  of  the  Inspector  in  Rough  Justice 
is  a  piece  of  pure  inspiration.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
particularly  that  Miss  Braddon  in  her  later  books  com- 
municates the  feeling  of  mystery  not  by  means  of  atmo- 
sphere, but  by  means  of  contrasted  facts  plainly  stated. 
There  is  fifty  times  more  sense  of  mystery  and  apprehen- 
sion in  the  night-picture  of  the  crime  on  the  cover  than 
in  the  whole  of  the  book  itself.  Miss  Braddon,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  abandoned  early  the  machinery  of  "atmo- 


spheres," which  she  used  so  effectively  in  Lady  Audky's 
Secret.  She  was  doubtless  drawn  towards  ^ts  as  she 
gfrew  older.  The  development  must  have  assisted  her 
popularity,  for  the  great  public  prefers  the  conotete  to 
the  vaguo  and  suggestive. 

Prosper  Merimee  said  that  all  the  characters  of  Balaac, 
even  the  scullions,  have  genius.  Similarly  one  may  say 
that  in  all  Miss  Braddon's  characters  there  is  a  certain 
quality  of  comfortableness  ;  they  do  not  irritate ;  whatever 
their  vagaries,  you  know  that  a  final  appeal  to  their  good 
sense  and  broad  charity  will  not  be  in  vain  :  there  is  some- 
thing at  the  bottom  of  them.  Miss  Braddon  has  a  vast 
embracing  sympathy.  Sin  must  be  punished ;  the  future 
must  pay  for  the  past ;  but,  this  being  granted,  let  us  have 
riches  and  bright  tempers,  and  eat  well  and  dress  well, 
and  live  in  glorious  old  mansions.  The  life  of  the  English 
country  house,  with  its  luxurious  solidity — with  what 
unaffected  satisfaction  she  describes  it !  Miss  Braddon 
is  human ;  she  represents  the  best  aspect  of  average 
humanity — that  "  ultimate  decency  "  which  resides  some- 
where in  everyone.  It  is  this  quality  which  is  the  deepest 
root  of  her  success.  Probably  she  would  not  exchange 
it  for  the  first-rate  passionate  imagination  which  she  lacks, 
and  which  might  have  made  her  great. 

E.  A.  B. 


Travestying  Herbert  Spencer. 

Prof.  Ward  is  looked  upon  as  the  rising  light  of  the 
Cambridge  School  of  Psychology,  and  the  publication, 
under  the  title  of  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  (A.  &  C.  Black), 
of  the  Gifford  lectures  which  he  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  has  been  regarded  in  certain  quarters 
as  a  "light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles  "  in  the  wilderness  of 
scientific  darkness.  People  who  want  a  champion  to 
buttress  up  their  particular  "ism,"  are  usually  satisfied 
with  very  light  doses  of  fact  and  argument,  and  have  a 
marked  preference  for  misrepresentation,  ridicule,  and 
abuse,  and  Prof.  Ward  reaches  high  latitudes  as  a  special 
pleader.  That  his  book  should  be  regarded  as  a  notable 
one  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  Cambridge  modes  of 
thought,  is  startling  evidence  of  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  Damnosa  haereditas  of  early  evolutionary  days.  The 
Professor  states  that  he  has  aimed  at  discussing,  in  a  popular 
way,  certain  "assumptions  of  modern  science"  which 
have  led  to  a  more  or  less  tacit  rejection  of  idealistic  views 
of  the  world,  for  until  an  idealistic  {i.e.,  spiritualistic) 
view  of  the  world  can  be  sustained,  any  exposition  of 
tlieism  is  but  wasted  labour.  He  accordingly  sets  himself 
resolutely  to  the  task  of  getting  the  "  assumptions  of 
science  "  out  of  the  way  so  as  to  make  room  for  theism. 
He  has  much  to  say  about  Tyndall,  Huxley,  and  Darwin, 
and  other  big  and  honoured  names — albeit  that  he 
strangely  misses  the  point  of  their  teaching.  For  they 
laboured  to  make  it  plain  that  evolution,  as  they  under- 
stood it  and  taught  it,  was  neither  theistic  nor  anti-theistic, 
and  that  though  it  collided  with  certain  theological  theories, 
it  was  utterly  incapable  of  explaining  everything  in  the 
universe.  They  merely  robbed  people  of  a  number  of 
bogus  shares  and  false  bank-notes,  and  Huxley  stoutly 
maintained  that  mechanical  and  teleological  views  were 
not,  when  stripped  of  certain  unnecessary  encumbrances, 
mutually  exclusive. 

But  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  the  central  figure  in  Prof. 
Ward's  book,  and  we  are  clearly  given  to  understand  that 
all  will  be  well  with  theism  if  only  that  distinguished 
philosopher  can  be  got  out  of  the  way,  and  safely  confined 
to  what  has  been  called  his  completely  deserted  "  desert 
island."  Those  who  travesty  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching  iiave 
of  late  had  much  to  say  about  this  "desert  island,"  but 
Prof.  Ward  only  half  believes  in  its  existence,  for  to  him 
the  author  of  Synthetic  Philosophy  is  a  veritable  "  datum 
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of  consciousness,"  who,  having  launched  his  philosophic 
theory  of  evolution,  cannot  now  be  dismissed  from  the 
thoughts  of  men. 

In  assaulting  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  Prof.  Ward  has 
much  to  say  about  physics  and  metaphysics,  and  he  has  a 
flourisli  of  theory  and  jjarade  of  phrases  which  will  doubt- 
less make  an  impression  on  the  uninitiated.  But  he  keeps 
the  general  reader  steadily  in  view,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  unflagging  attention  of  that  important  individual 
he  indulges  freely  in  personalities  and  question-begging 
epithets.  His  teUing  points,  or  what  he  considers  such, 
all  tell  in  one  direction — namely,  that  he  is  a  violent 
partisan,  and  so  strongly  biassed  that  his  verdict  is  utterly 
worthless.  A  few  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  prompt 
the  very  pertinent  question:  "How  is  it  possible  for  a 
writer  who  is  moved  by  the  feelings  implied  to  present  the 
views  of  an  antagonist  in  a  fair  manner?"  He  makes 
much  of  what  he  considers  utter  afEectation  in  Mr.  Spencer 
for  using  in  certain  instances  initial  capital  letters.  He 
makes  the  following  quotation  from  Mr.  Spencer's  First 
Principles,  noting  in  parenthesis  his  disapproval :  "  By  the 
persistence  of  Force  (capital  F)  we  really  mean  the  persist- 
ence of  some  Power  (capital  P)  which  transcends  our  know- 
ledge and  conception.  The  manifestations  as  recurring  in 
ourselves,  or  outside  ourselves,  do  not  persist,  but  that  which 
persists  is  the  Unknown  Cause  (capitals  again)  of  these 
manifestations."  But  surely  Prof.  Ward  is  here  allowing 
animus  to  prompt  him  to  enter  a  very  absurd  caveat.  For 
by  condemning  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  cases  just  cited  he 
allows  us  to  infer  that  while  "James  Ward"  may  fitly  be 
honoured  with  capitals,  and  while  a  fictitious  character 
like  the  notorious  Bill  Sikes  may  be  similarly  honoured,  it 
is  improper  that  capitals  should  be  used  in  naming  the 
agency  of  which  all  things  are  manifestations.  Here  an 
initial  small  letter  only  is,  it  seems,  appropriate,  but  in 
suggesting  his  belief  in  that  appropriateness  the  Professor 
only  too  palpably  gives  himself  away.  But  in  his  zeal  to 
discredit  Mr.  Spencer  Prof.  Ward  has  other  weapons  in 
store.  He  quotes  a  portion  of  a  letter  by  Darwin  to  John 
Fiske,  in  which  the  author  of  the  Origin  states  that  "  Such 
parts  of  H.  Spencer  as  I  have  read  with  care  impress  my 
mind  with  the  idea  of  his  inexhaustible  wealth  of  sugges- 
tion but  never  convince  me,"  and  Prof.  Ward  leaves  his 
readers  to  infer  that  that  was  Darwin's  first  and  last 
verdict  about  Spencer,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
unfair  and  even  untrue.  He  might  have  remembered  the 
appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  and  appealed 
from  Darwin  knowing  little  to  Darwin  knowing  a  great 
deal  more.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  come  across 
the  memorable  letter  in  which,  addressing  Spencer,  Darwin 
states  :  "  Everyone  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  (the 
number,  I  fear,  are  not  many)  ought  to  bow  the  knee  to 
you,  and  I  for  one  do." 

Then  we  are  told  that — 

His  [Spencer's]  Synthetic  Philosophy  is  made  up  of 
Hamilton's  theory  of  the  Unconditioned,  of  the  physica 
theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis  of  Laplace,  and  of  what  used  to  be  called  the 
development  hypothesis  or  the  doctrine  of  the  transmuta- 
tion of  species.  The  Darwinian  form  of  this  doctrine  came 
too  late  to  be  satisfactorily  incorporated  in  his  system, 
still  Mr.  Spencer  was  not  slow  to  turn  it  to  account  so  far 
as  he  could. 

This  is  simply  "  clotted  nonsense,"  being  an  old  piece  of 
fiction  with  new  and  startling  embellishments,  which  make 
one  despair  of  "  Cambridge  modes  of  thought."  But  then 
fiction  is  such  a  useful  weapon  in  controversy,  and  enables 
one  to  mount  a  chair  and  gesticulate  with  such  marked 
effect  that  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  liberal  use  made  of 
it  by  Prof.  Ward. 

But  the  great  point  in  Prof.  Ward's  long  indictment  is 
wliat  he  calls  the  "  missing  two  volumes,"  for  the  Pro- 
fessor has  made  the  astounding  discovery  that  the  two 
volumes  which  ought  to  have  been  the  base  and  bulwark 


of  Synthetic  Philosophy  are  wanting,  and  without  them 
the  whole  fabric  falls  to  the  ground  as  a  tissue  of 
absurdities.  We  first  hear  of  this  momentous  affair  in  the 
preface,  and  from  the  preface  onward  we  are  never  allowed 
to  forget  the  missing  articles,  for,  like  the  bordereau  in  the 
Dreyfus  case,  everything  hangs  on  them.  Says  the 
Professor  in  his  preface:  "Mr.  Sj)encer  has  blandly  to 
confess  that  two  volumes  of  his  Synthetic  Philosophy  are 
missing,  the  volumes  that  should  connect  inorganic  and 
biological  evolution."  Such  a  statement  simply  disfigures 
Prof.  Ward's  book,  and  Cambridge  modes  of  thought  must 
be  in  a  bad  way  when  fustian  like  this  requires  to  be 
resorted  to.  For  the  statement  implies  that  Mr.  Spencer 
deliberately  skipped  two  volumes  because  he  dared  not 
attempt  them,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  untrue. 
At  the  very  start,  in  1860,  Mr.  Spencer  stated  that  the 
application  of  his  "  First  Principles  "  to  inorganic  nature 
would  be  passed  over,  because  his  system  was  too  extensive 
without  it,  and  because  it  was  of  more  importance  to 
interpret  organic  nature.  It  was  thought  absurd,  and 
even  insane,  for  one  man,  an  invalid,  to  undertake  the 
work  mapped  out  at  the  beginning ;  now  Prof.  Ward 
reproaches  Mr.  Spencer  for  not  making  the  scheme  quite 
impossible  by  making  it  stiU  more  extensive.  Mr.  Spencer 
began  his  vast  system  with  broken  health,  and  from  first 
to  last  the  great  question  with  him  was  not  lack  of  ability 
to  work  out  his  theory  all  round  and  adequately  elucidate 
it,  but  the  fear,  the  ever  present  fear,  that  his  health  would 
utterly  give  way  under  the  strain.  But  he  struggled  on, 
and  at  seventy- six  years  of  age  he  more  than  completed 
his  system  as  regards  the  number  of  volumes  promised,  and 
he  fully  completed  it  as  regards  exposition  of  views.  So 
that  the  Professor's  great  discovery  never  meant  anything 
of  any  consequence  at  any  time,  and  is  utterly  meaningless 
now.  But  the  missing  two  volumes  play  such  a  great  part 
in  Prof.  Ward's  indictment  that  the  Professor  must  be 
allowed  to  state  his  charge  more  fully.  He  says  (vol.  i., 
pp.  262-3) : 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  when  hard  pressed  by 
critics,  that  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  two  volumes  are 
missing — the  two  important  volumes  on  inorganic  evolution. 
'•The  closing  chapters  of  the  second  of  these  volumes," 
he  continues,  "were  it  written,  would  deal  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  organic  matter — the  step  preceding  the  evolution 
of  living  forms.  Habitually  carrying  with  me  in  thought 
the  contents  of  this  unwritten  chapter,  I  have,  in  some 
cases,  expressed  myself  as  though  the  reader  had  it  before 
him,  and  have  thus  rendered  some  of  my  statements  liable 
to  misconception."  Surely  this  is  a  statement  not  wanting 
in  humour  or  in  pathos  !  Who  is  the  more  to  be  pitied — 
the  sympathetic  readers  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  as  Mr.  Spencer  allows,  have  misunderstood,  lacking 
as  they  have  done  for  thirty-six  years  these  two  missing 
volumes  of  the  stereotyped  philosophy,  or  poor  Mr.  Spencer 
himself,  with  these  unwritten  volumes  in  his  teeming  brain, 
compelled  all  that  time  to  see  his  statements  misconstrued? 

To  all  which  the  obvious  answer  is,  "Fiddlesticks!" 
"  Sympathetic  readers  "  could  not  possibly  have  mis- 
understood Mr.  Spencer,  the  misunderstanding  being 
entirely  on  the  part  of  hostile  unsympathetic  readers — men 
of  the  Cambridge  school  of  thought,  who  have  always 
pined  to  see  Mr.  Spencer  dismissed  into  space.  There 
was  no  waiting  till  hard  pressed  by  critics  to  announce 
that  two  volumes  were  missing,  the  scheme  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy  having  been  mapped  out  and  detailed  at  the 
very  begining.  Besides,  inorganic  evolution  is  not  passed 
over,  and  there  is  nothing  wanting.  For — and  this  is 
what  Prof.  Ward  altogether  ignores — Mr.  Spencer  has,  in 
his  writings,  told  us  all  that  is  known  about  inorganic 
evolution,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  he  has  told  us 
all  that  need  be  known  about  inorganic  evolution,  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  his  First  Principles.  He  has 
demonstrated  what,  indeed,  needs  very  little  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  earth  having  been  once  in  a  liquid  state 
from  excessive  heat,  there  could  then  have  been  no  living 
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matter  upon  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  non-living  matter 
must  have  been  turned  into  living  matter  in  accordance 
with  natural  laws.  And  believing  firmly  in  evolutionary 
generation,  and  not  in  spontaneous  generation,  he  has 
fully  explained  how  he  conceives  that,  after  a  period  of 
chemical  evolution,  inorganic  became  organic  matter,  and 
wa«  moulded  into  the  simplest  types.  But  Prof.  Ward 
is  so  thoroughly  unscientific  as  to  be  always  thinking 
about  the  moulding  of  matter  straight  away  into  a  Senior 
Wrangler  or  a  Smith  Prizeman  ;  and,  of  course,  Mr. 
Spencer  is  naturally  regarded  by  him  as  a  mere  spinner  of 
words  and  phrases.  One  smiles  at  Prof.  Ward  saying 
that  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Spencer  carrying  in  his  teeming 
brain  the  contents  of  two  unwritten  volumes  is  somewhat 
humorous,  for  the  only  thing  humorous  about  it  is  the 
fact  that  Prof.  Ward  considers  it  humorous.  For  in 
stating  that  he  carried  about  in  his  mind  the  contents  of 
an  imwritten  book  Mr.  Spencer  is  simply  saying  that  he 
had  thought  out  his  subject ;  and  Prof.  Ward  would  have 
done  well  to  have  carried  in  his  mind  for  some  years 
these  Gifford  Lectures  before  committing  them  to  book 
form. 

Space  does  not  permit,  and  indeed  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  deal  with  what  Prof.  Ward  believes  to  be  the  heart 
of  his  book,  namely,  mind,  and  the  hopelessness  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  mechanical  views  to  solve  that  riddle.  The 
Professor's  final  resting-point  is  in  spiritualistic  monism, 
but  in  working  up  to  his  goal  he  relies  much  on  those 
old  bogies  "dead  matter,"  "blind  agnosticism,"  and 
"  mechanical  necessity."  It  is  all  the  old,  old  story, 
which  has  become  somewhat  stale  to  the  thorough-going 
Spencerian,  for  Mr.  Spencer  has  from  first  to  last  made  it 
clear  that  he  recognises  that  the  transcendent  problem 
which  the  universe  presents  is  utterly  beyond  him,  and 
that  in  acknowledging  his  incompetence  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  cause  of  all  things  he  is  displaying  true  humility  and 
reverence.  His  pride  is  purely  mythical.  Pride  and 
arrogance  are  more  applicable  to  Prof.  AVard  and  those 
who,  like  him,  profess  to  know  and  explain  everything. 
But  the  Professor  has  in  the  end  a  "bland  confession"  of 
his  own  to  make,  for,  after  quoting  Mr.  Spencer's  reverent 
dictum  that  the  cause  of  all  things  is  beyond  us,  and  that 
it  is  strange  that  men  should  consider  the  highest  worship 
to  lie  in  assimilating  this  cause,  this  object  of  their  worship, 
to  themselves,  he  says :  "  For  my  part  I  feel  that  there 
is  only  too  much  in  religious  and  theological  literature  to 
justify  this  censure."  This  is  a  startling  confession  for 
such  a  partisan  critic  to  make,  and  tlie  subsequent  efforts 
made  to  minimise  it  and  explain  it  away  only  emphasise 
the  conviction  that  the  author  has  imperfectly  grasped  the 
chain  of  reasoning  he  professes  to  demolish.  And  as  he 
fails  to  grasp  the  chain  of  reasoning,  he  fails  also  to 
realise  that  the  new  methods  of  explaining  instead  of 
ridiculing  forms  of  belief,  and  the  larger  charity  and 
toleration  which  have  supplanted  the  barren  negations  of 
bygone  days,  are  largely  if  not  entirely  the  work  of  the 
man  he  so  strangely  misrepresents  and  misunderstands — 
Herbert  Spencer. 

WlV-IAM  C.   McBAEf. 


Things  Seen. 


To  Poseidon. 


CoNCERNiNfi  Poseidon,  a  great  God,  I  begin  to  sing:  the 
shaker  of  the  land  and  of  the  sea  unharvested;  God  of 
the  deep  who  holdeth  Helicon  and  wide  JEgai.  A  double 
meed  of  honour  have  the  Gods  given  thee,  O  Shaker  of 
the  Earth,  to  be  tamer  of  horses  and  saviour  of  ships. 
Hail  Prince,  thou  Girdler  of  the  Earth,  thou  dark-haired 
God,  and  with  kindly  heart,  O  blessed  one,  do  thou  befriend 
the  mariners. 

From  "  Homeric   Hymni"    translated  into   Prose   by 
Andrew  Lang.     (George  Allen.) 


Magnetism. 

Every  cranny,  every  comer  of  the  huge  buildin*  was  filled. 
From  arena,  from  balconies,  from  galleries  eager  faces 
peered  towards  the  platform  upon  which  a  number  of 
black-coated  gentlemen  sat  stiffly.  He  who  was  speaking 
had  a  sonorous  voice  :  his  many  words  rolled  through  the 
hall  and — left  us  cold.  Another  followed ;  the  next  was 
a  statistician.  The  fourth  was  genial.  The  fifth  wore 
his  learning  like  a  flower.  The  sixth  was  minatory,  and 
all  had  their  subject  pat;  they  made  everything  clear — 
but  they  were  dull. 

Through  all  those  unimpassioned  words  that  huge 
audience  sat  inarticulate,  unemotional,  sated.  And  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  entertainment,  for  the  hands  of  the 
clock  were  drawing  near  to  eleven,  and  the  rain  of  worthy 
speakers  went  on — on — on.  One  by  one  the  people 
trickled  out.  It  seemed  as  if  the  evening  would  pass 
without  a  single  thrill.  But  when  at  a  quarter-past 
eleven  "  the  little  man  "  sprang  to  his  feet  shouting  "  Stop ! " 
to  those  who  were  leaving,  and  with  one  comprehensive 
gesture  took  that  great  audience  into  his  confidence  and 
proceeded  to  play  on  them  like  a  musician  on  an  instru- 
ment, everything  was  changed.  They  gave  themselves  to 
him.  It  was  as  it  some  great  beast  had  suddenly  roused 
itself,  crept  from  its  lair,  and  opened  its  eyes  on  life.  The 
thousands  awoke  ;  they  left  their  seats  ;  they  waved  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  they  shouted ;  speaker  and  audience  became 
one.  It  was  amazing — that  transformation  from  apathy 
to  enthusiasm,  that  sudden,  hysterical  awakening  of  sym- 
pathy between  speaker  and  hearers.  It  was  enkindling  to 
see  the  handkerchiefs  flashing,  and  to  hear  the  roar  of 
approval. 

A  Social  Experiment. 

Opposite  me  was  seated  a  lady  in  black,  with  a  little  g^rl 
daintily  dressed  in  green  with  a  large  hat,  white  gloves  on 
her  small  hands,  and  white  socks  reaching  half-way  up  her 
little  round  legs.  Round  the  bandstand  four  or  five  ragged 
but  merry  children  were  playing  :  they  were  dragging  an 
old  go-cart  of  home  make  about.  Presently  the  little  girl  in 
green  tugged  the  lady's  arm  several  times.  Then  the  lady 
rose  and  pretended  that  she  wanted  to  sit  on  the  seat 
nearest  which  the  children  were  playing.  At  that  moment 
one  of  them,  a  little  dirty-cheeked  gpirl,  was  sitting,  her 
legs  jutting  out,  on  the  high  seat ;  she  was  of  the  same 
age  as  the  child  in  green,  but  was  "  carried  out  in 
rags."  The  little  patrician  went  up  to  her,  smiled  very 
prettily,  and  put  out  her  white-gloved  hand  to  the  little 
scrub,  who  took  it  shyly,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  so 
dainty  a  thing;  but  the  little  lady  did  not  "patronise," 
and  they  talked.  Then  it  was  evident  that  a  game  of 
"catch"  had  been  proposed,  for  the  ragged  little  one  ran 
off  round  the  bandstand,  with  white  socks  in  pursuit.  The 
chase  was  a  stern  one,  but  white  socks  was  fleet,  and  not  to 
dishearten  the  fugitive  timed  to  catch  her  just  on  the  post. 
Then  white  socks  ran  off  with  rags  in  chaae.  White  socks 
ran  gently  at  first,  but  just  as  her  playmate  was  drawing 
near  she  spurted  like  a  little  hare,  eyes  sparkling,  curls 
blowing.  She  romped  home,  and  reaching  the  seat  looked 
round  panting.  The  guttersnipe  was  hopelessly  in  the 
rear,  and  her  small  dirty  face  was  threatening  a  sob ; 
under-lip  was  trembling,  brows  were  bent.  She  never 
reached  "  home,"  but  instead,  stopped,  turned  slowly  on 
her  heel,  and,  running  up  to  her  bigger  brother,  took  hold 
of  his  hand.     So  ended  the  experiment. 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

l_FROjr  titne  to  time  we  receive  letters  from  correspondents  in 
praise  or  disapproval  of  hooks  neio  and  old.  In  future,  for 
aiohile,  tne  propose  to  put  a  page  of  the  Academy  at  the  service 
of  the  unprofessional  critic.  To  this  page  we  also  invite  our 
readers  to  contribute  remarks  on  striking  or  curious  passages 
which  they  may  meet  loith  in  their  ordinary  reading.  No 
communication,  we  wowld  point  out,  must  exceed  300  words.^ 

Walter  Pater. 

Admirera  of  Walter  Pater's  work  must,  I  think,  have 
often  felt  the  want  of  an  edition  of  his  books  in  a  con- 
venient form.  Marius  the  Epicurean,  for  instance,  would 
make  a  most  delightful  holiday  companion  if  it  were  issued 
in  volumes  of  the  size  of  the  "  Golden  Treasury  "  series. 
I  will  not  say  in  that  series,  lest  it  be  thought  that  I  want 
to  popularise  Mr.  Pater ;  but  in  its  present  form,  in  two 
bulky  octavo  volumes,  it  is  a  formidable  addition  to  one's 
luggage,  more  especially  to  the  luggage  of  the  enlightened 
cyclist  or  walking  tourist.  But  there  is  a  greater  need, 
perhaps,  of  a  good  selection  from  his  works.  Much  as 
volumes  of  selections  are  abused,  it  is  very  convenient  to 
have  a  shelf  of  such  volumes  at  hand  for  odd  moments  of 
reading.  One  can  now  put  on  the  shelf  prose  selections 
from  Hazlitt,  Landor,  Carlyle,  Cardinal  Newman,  Thack- 
eray, Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Buskin — what  a  valuable 
addition  would  be  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  Walter 
Pater !  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  your  readers 
have  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  to  see  what  extracts  they 
would  include  in  such  a  selection.  I  should  not,  for  my 
part,  care  for  mere  paragraphs  and  sentences ;  I  would 
ask  for  a  few  selected  essays,  such  as : 

"  Da  Bollay  "•  from  Renaissance  Studies. 

"  Rossetti "    „  Appreciations. 

"Wordsworth"    „ 

"  An  Essay  on  Style  "     ,,  ,, 

"  A  Prince  of  Court  Painters  "     ,,  Imaginary  Portraits. 

'* The  Child  iu  the  House "    ...     ,,  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

"  Cupid  and  Pay ohe  " Marina  the  Epicurean. 

"  Marcus  Aurelius " ,,  ,,  „ 

"  The  Supper  Party " ,  ,,  „ 

"A  Selection" ,  (laaton  de  Latour. 

Joseph  Portee. 


"  Like  an  Angel  from  a  Cloud." 

In  Mr.  Gosse's  Life  of  Donne  there  are  some  capital  pages 
about  Donne  as  a  preacher.  It  was  said  that  he  had  no 
message  "  to  clouted  shoon  "  ;  but  this  was  in  an  age  when, 
as  Mr.  Gosse  says,  "  he  preached  best  who  with  most 
austere  isolation  rose  above  the  crowd,  and  remained 
supreme  and  irreproachable."  Mr.  Gosse  quotes  the 
peroration  of  Donne's  second  Prebend  Sermon  delivered  in 
St.  Paul's  on  January  29,  1626.  This  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  a  kind  of  preaching  which  is  no  longer  heard, 
or  even  attempted.  Donne's  subject  was  the  triumph  over 
death.    This  is  how  he  ended  : 

As  my  soul  shall  not  go  towards  heaven,  but  go  by 
heaven  to  heaven,  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  so  the  true 
joy  of  a  good  soul  in  this  world  is  the  very  joy  of  heaven ; 
and  we  go  thither,  not  that  being  without  joy,  we  might 
have  joy  infused  into  us,  but  that,  as  Christ  says,  Our  joy 
might  he  full,  perfected,  sealed  with  an  everlastingness ; 
fur,  as  He  promises.  That  no  man  shall  take  our  joy  frcna 
us,  so  neither  shall  death  itself  take  it  away,  nor  so  much  as 
interrupt  it,  or  discontinue  it,  but  as  in  the  face  of  death, 
when  he  lays  hold  upon  me,  and  in  the  face  of  the  devil, 
when  he  attempts  me,  I  shall  see  the  face  of  God  (for 
everything  shall  be  a  glass,  to  reflect  God  upon  me),  so  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  in  the  anguish  of  that  dissolution,  in 
the  sorrows  of  that  valediction,  in  the  ineversibleness  of 
that  transmigration,  I  shall  have  a  joy,  which  shall  no 
more  evaporate,  than  myself  shall  evaporate,  a  joy,  that 
shall  pass  up,  and  put  on  a  more  glorious  garment  above, 
and  be  joy  superinvested  in  glory.     Amen. 

H.  F. 


Mr.  Watson's  Poems. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  Mr.  Watson's  exact  position  among 
our  poets  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  his  place  is  a  high  one. 
To  win  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank,  a  poet  must  either 
be  able  to  delineate  human  nature  in  powerful,  vigorous 
dramas,  that  fascinate  the  reader  on  account  of  the  subtle 
analysis  contained  in  them  of  the  emotions  and  passions ; 
or  his  soul  must  be  ravished  by  the  glory  and  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  and  he  must  be  able  to  express  in  majestic 
word-music  the  wonderful  delight  that  he  feels  in  the 
contemplation  of  nature. 

Mr.  Watson's  chief  claim  to  greatness  consists  in  the 
fact  that  he  possesses  the  second  of  the  two  gifts  I  have 
mentioned.  He  expresses  his  sense  of  the  sublimity  of 
nature  in  magnificent  lyric  outbursts  of  song,  such  as  the 
"Ode  in  May"  and  "  Hymn  to  the  Sea."  I  should  like 
to  make  some  quotations  here  of  considerable  length,  but 
space  does  not  permit  for  more  than  this  stanza  from  the 
former  poem : 

For  of  old  the  sun,  our  sire. 

Came  wooing  the  mother  of  men, 

Earth,  that  was  virginal  then. 
Vestal  fire  to  his  fire. 
Silent  her  bosom  and  coy. 

But  the  strong  god  sued  and  pressed  ; 
And  bom  of  their  starry  nuptial  joy 

Are  all  that  drink  of  her  breast. 

H.  P.  Weight. 


"  Robinson  Crusoe." 

The  other  day,  in  an  hour  of  unusual  leisure,  unusually 
vacant,  I  picked  up  my  boy's  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
read  and  read.  I  was  a  boy  again.  Alas,  that  it  was 
only  for  an  hour,  and  that  since  then  I  have  been  asking 
myself  absurd  adult  questions  a,bout  the  book  !  However, 
boys  do  not  read  the  Academy,  and  behind  their  backs  I 
would  fain  jot  down  a  few  thoughts.  In  what  does  the 
charm  of  Robinson  Crusoe  lie  ?  Surely  in  a  most  singular 
and  paradoxical  economy  of  the  two  most  necessary  in- 
gredients of  great  stories — truth  to  nature  and  literary  art. 

Defoe's  economy  of  truth  to  nature  is  apparent  when  we 
consider  what  the  real  fate  of  a  man  must  have  been  who 
for  fifteen  years  lived  alone  on  a  desert  island.  He  might 
adopt  Crusoe's  cheerful  contrivances  at  first,  but  he  would 
soon  forget  human  speech,  eat  grass  like  Nebiichadnezzar, 
and  decline  into  savagery  or  madness.  Yet  his  situation 
is  represented  by  Defoe  as  almost  cheerful.  As  someone 
has  said,  Crusoe's  long  stay  on  the  island  produced  in  him 
only  such  mental  suffering  as  might  be  due  to  a  dull 
Sunday  in  Scotland.  Defoe  shows  a  like  indili'erence  to 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  story.  Charles  Dickens 
marvelled  that  in  all  its  pages  there  is  nothing  to  make  a 
man  laugh  or  cry.  If  we  consider  what  effects  of  humour 
or  tragedy  Dickens  himself  would  have  offered,  or  what  a 
pile  of  philosophy  Goethe  would  have  dumped  on  Crusoe's 
foreshore,  or  what  spectral  and  intolerable  horrors  Poe 
would  have  raised  from  that  ocean  prison,  we  shall  see 
that  Defoe's  success — which  is  unchallenged — was  won  by 
a  narrower  set  of  powers  than  has  gone  to  the  making  of 
any  piece  of  fiction  comparable  to  Robinson  Crusoe  in  merit 
and  fame. 

Defoe,  in  fact,  brought  to  his  story  little  more  than  his 
wonderful  circumstantial  invention ;  and  he  was  so  little 
of  an  artist  that  he  did  not  see  that  the  story  ends  when 
Crusoe  leaves  his  island  and  returns  to  England.  But 
the  tale  thrives  on  its  limitations.  Men  have  cheerfully 
accepted  a  novel  of  human  contrivance  and  homely  wisdom 
in  place  of  a  novel  of  psychological  insight  and  lofty 
tragedy.  As  for  my  boy,  he  would  not  barter  a  single 
passage  from  the  Wreck,  for  all  that  a  committee  of 
novelists  could  add  of  poetry,  or  sentiment,  or  climax. 

Delta. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Cardinal  Eichklieu  and  President  Kruger!  The  aaao- 
ciation  may  seem  far  to  seek.  Yet  President  Kruger  is, 
by  his  marriage,  actually  connected  with  the  great  Car- 
dinal, whose  name,  as  everyone  knows,  was  Du  Plessis. 
Kruger  wa«  a  young  man  when  he  met  and  married  a 
member  of  the  Du  Plessis  family,  the  descendant  of  a 
French  surgeon  (the  near  relative  of  the  Cardinal)  who 
went  to  the  Cape  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
employment  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  An  early 
death  speedily  deprived  the  President  of  his  first  wife,  who 
was  immediately  followed  to  the  grave  by  her  only  son. 
A  little  later  he  chose  a  second  wife  from  the  same  family. 
The  second  Mrs.  Kruger  was,  in  fact,  the  niece  of  the  first, 
the  Dopper  creed  not  disallowing  marriages  within  these 
degrees  of  consanguinity.  It  was  apropos  of  this  marriage 
that  General  Joubert,  who  at  one  time  had  a  keen  dislike 
of  President  Kruger,  made  a  jest  in  his  imperfect  English. 
The  President,  he  said,  was  a  man  of  "  double  du-plessity." 
By  his  second  and  still  reigning  wife,  the  President  is  the 
father  of  sixteen  children. 


I  AM  not  at  the  moment  aware  of  the  first  mention  of 
"Dutch  courage"  in  our  literature.  Perhaps  the  phrase 
comes  merely  from  the  habit  of  drinking  Hollands,  known 
of  old  among  our  own  soldiers,  before  going  into  action. 
But  the  ironical  allusion  it  has  come  to  have  to  the  courage 
of  the  Dutch  has  no  place  in  history.  From  this  week  this 
phrase,  as  an  imputer  of  cowardice  to  the  Dutch,  ought, 
one  supposes,  to  be  extinct. 


Ok  Mr.  Horatio  Tennyson,  whose  death  passes  almost 
unnoted,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that  he  was 
the  youngest  of  the  poet's  company  of  brothers.  His 
life  was  one  of  some  difficulty  from  the  beginning.  He, 
too,  had  a  temperament.  When  his  time  at  South  School 
was  over  he  loitered  and  moped  at  Somersby,  a  good 
subject,  as  it  seemed,  for  nothing  in  particular.  His 
powers  were  not  deficient,  but  he  never  opened  a  book. 
He  read  nature  pretty  well  though,  and  his  observation 
of  men  and  women—  the  few  he  had  met — was  so  pene- 
trating that  his  brother  Alfred  begged  him  to  go  to  his 
friend  Tennant  at  Blackheath  ;  whither  he  went  accord- 
ingly. The  next  thing  was  that  he  wanted  to  enlist.  The 
suggestion  was  a  grief  to  his  mother,  and  the  lad  was  sent 
instead  to  try  his  fortune  in  Tasmania.  The  story  of 
many  a  younger  son  in  a  large  family  was  his — a  somewhat 
sad  one,  whore  the  mother  outlives  the  father  and  has 
suiall  means.  Horatio  Tennyson  was  to  have  a  long  life, 
if  it  was  not  a  very  merry  one.  Eeligion,  as  expressed  by 
the  Oxford  Movement,  caught  him  and  held  him  tight. 
He  felt  the  matter  too  much  to  be  able  to  talk  it  over 
without  too  much  heat  with  the  Poet,  between  whom  and 
himself,  however,  friendly,  if  intermittent,  relations  were 
always  maintained,  as  many  a  visitor  to  the  Poet  in  his 
later  years  who  met  Horatio  at  Aldwprth  will  remember. 
In  earlier  days,  too,  he  often  visited  Farringford.  Lady 
Taylor  used  to  tell  the  story  of  going  into  a  room  there 
one  afternoon  in  dim  light,  and  seeing  a  figure  stretched 
at  length  upon  a  sofa.  She  addressed  herself  as  to  the 
Poet,  but  a  correcting  voice  from  the  cushions  came  forth : 
"I'm  Horatio,  the  most  morbid  of  the  Tennysons !  " 


Lady  Cliffobd,  whose  death  took  place  in  Cornwall- 
gardens,  South  Kensington,  the  other  day,  and  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty,  was  a  woman  of  decision. 
When  she  was  Miss  Hercjr  she  accepted  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Charles  Clifford — a  fall  suitor,  by  the  way,  for  a  girl  whose 
height  was  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  whom  in  later  years 


she  somewhat  resembled  otherwise  as  she  drove  in  the 
Park.  Mr.  Clifford  was  the  cadet  of  an  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  family,  who,  having  secured  the  promise  of  the 
lady  of  his  choice,  decided  to  seek  for  fortune  in  the 
Colonies.  To  New  Zealand  he  went,  with  results  which 
are  pretty  well  known.  His  political  life  there  ended  in 
his  being  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives ;  but 
his  own  private,  proudest  boast  in  reference  to  his  New 
Zealand  career  was  that  he  had  imported  the  first  trout 
that  were  put  into  New  Zealand  waters,  for  the  benefit  of 
all  future  generations. 


B£:for£  his  successes  in  New  Zealand  as  politician  and 
as  land-owner,  yoimg  Clifford  had  a  time  of  suspense, 
during  which  he  wrote  home  to  the  lady  he  had  left 
behind  him  to  tell  her  that  he  could  not  ask  her  to  wait 
indefinitely,  and  to  wish  her  happiness  in  her  freedom. 
He  waited  her  answer  with  anxiety :  the  mail  came ;  and 
with  it  the  lady  herself.  The  marriage  that  at  once 
signalised  her  courage  was  one  of  the  happiest  on  record  ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Clifford  lived  for  some  years  to  enjoy  and 
to  spend  in  London  and  at  a  country  house  in  the  Mid- 
lands the  great  wealth  that  came  to  him  from  his  property 
in  New  Zealand.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1887,  and 
was  happy  in  his  dignity.  Yet  it  often  seemed  as  if  his 
old  colonial  habits  and  feelings  had  a  predominant  place 
in  his  affections.  The  last  public  meeting  at  which  he 
spoke  was  one  in  connexion  with  a  memorial  to  Cardinal 
Manning.  There  was  a  certain  pathos  in  the  old  man's 
references  throughout  to  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Wellington,  the  town  of  the  Eoman 
CathoUc  primacy  in  New  Zealand. 


The  enlargement  of  Hughenden  Manor  is,  no  doubt,  the 
natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  consequence  of  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli.  Yet  one  regrets  that  the 
modesty  of  the  mansion  in  which  the  grandiose  statesman 
spent  his  happiest  hours  is  lost  thereby.  He  himself,  mau 
of  contrasts  as  he  was,  loved  the  littleness  of  the  place. 
All  the  greatness  was  in  the  associations,  and  particularly 
in  that  visit  paid  to  him  there  by  the  Queen — a  visit  to 
which  the  greatest  houses  in  Bucks  could  not  aspire.  If 
you  cannot  rival  Stowe,  and  if  you  must  be  proud  of 
something,  you  may  as  well  put  your  pride  in  the  very 
narrowness  of  your  domain.  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  this 
with  particular  success.  "  Excuse  the  vanity  of  a  landed 
proprietor,"  he  used  to  say  when  he  showed  his  few  fields 
to  men  who  owned  immense  territories.  Hughenden  will 
become  more  commonplace  as  it  becomes  more  prosperous. 


"  Gradually  the  wind  freshened  and  veered  imtil  at 
west-south-west  it  was  blowing  a  strong  steady  breeze, 
and,  with  all  square-sail  set,  the  old  Harrowhj  was  bowling 
along  at  a  good  eight  knots  for  the  Channel.  Faithful  as 
usual,  this  well-beloved  wind  to  the  homeward-bounder 
never  relaxed  its  strenuous  push  until  the  changing  liue  of 
the  water,  plain  for  all  men  to  see,  told  us  that  we  were 
once  more  on  the  soundings.  Oh,  blessed  sight,  that  never 
falls  upon  the  deep-water  sailor,  the  fading  away  of  that 
deep  fathomless  blue  which  for  so  many,  many  weary 
watches  has  greeted  the  eye!  Somehow  or  other,  too, 
the  green  of  the  Channel  of  Old  England  has  a  dififerent 
tint  to  any  other  sea-green.  It  is  not  a  pretty  colour,  will 
not  for  a  moment  bear  comparison  with  the  blazing  emerald 
of  some  tropical  shores,  but  it  looks  welcome — it  says 
home ;  and  even  the  most  homeless  and  hardened  of  shell- 
backs feels  a  deep  complacency  when  it  greets  bis  usually 
unobservant  eye.  — From  Frank  T.  Bullen's  "  The  Log  of  a 
Sea-  Waif." 
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Correspondence. 


"  The  Howling  Cheese." 

Sib, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  F.  W.  Morris,  draws 
attention  to  R.  L.  Stevenson's  praise  of  Herman  Melville's 
works,  and  deplores  the  fact  of  his  books  being  strangely 
inaccessible.  He  suggests  a  sixpenny  edition,  which 
possibly  might  pay  some  enterprising  publisher.  Mean- 
time, I  may  say  that  Typee  can  hardly  be  termed  "  inacces- 
sible," as  it  is  included  in  an  admirable  series  of  books 
called  "The  Sea  Library,"  published  by  W.  H.  White 
&  Co.,  Ltd ,  Edinburgh  and  London.  Typee  was  issued 
only  last  year.  The  series  includes  Darwin's  Voyage  and 
that  rare  sea  story  by  George  Cupples,  The  Green  Hand. 
The  books  are  beautifully  got  up,  and  are  excellent  value 
at  the  money,  3s.  and  3s.  6d.,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the 
volume. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  the  Amateur  Critic  column 
is  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  is  sure  to 
give  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  your  readers  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Glasgow  :  October  9,  1899.  G.  Linwood. 

Omar  Khayyam. 

Sir, — The  statement  of  an  "  American  Omarian,"  quoted 
in  your  last  issue,  that  the  name  "Omar"  should  be 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  contains  just  enough  truth 
to  be  misleading.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  "  all  Persian  words "  are  accented  upon  the 
final  syllable.  According  to  Dr.  Trumpp,  who  has  written 
an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  the  difficult  subject  of  Persian 
accent,  the  final  stress  is  confined  to  parts  of  Persia ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  name  Omar  is  not  Persian,  but 
Arabic,  and  all  Arabs  accent  it  upon  the  first  syllable. 
Just  as  the  Parisian  pronunciation  of  a  French  name  would 
be  understood  by  the  educated  all  over  Europe,  whereas 
if  anglicised  it  would  be  unintelligible  out  of  our  own 
country,  and  "  bad  form  "  in  that,  so  this  Arabic  accentua- 
tion of  the  name  Omar  will  not  only  pass  muster  anywhere 
in  the  East,  but  will  everywhere,  even  in  Persia,  be  looked 
upon  as  more  refined  than  the  local  mispronunciation.  As 
to  Khayyam,  of  course  the  final  accent  is  correct,  whether 
in  Arabic,  Persian,  or  any  other  language. — I  am,  &c., 

James  Platt,  juk. 

London:  October  9,  1899. 


Sib, — In  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  in  one  of  the  para- 
graphs under  the  head  of  "  The  Literary  Week,"  you  note 
that  an  American  "  Omarian  "  would  correct  the  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  the  name  "  Omar  "  to  "  'Umar."  As 
far  as  the  first  syllable  is  concerned  he  is  right ;  but  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  second  syllable  in  the  word  at  all,  the  name 
really  being  'Umr,  with  no  vowel  between  the  "  m  "  and 
the  "  r."  In  your  suggested  division  between  sheep  and 
goiits  those  woidd  certainly  be  the  sheep  who  said  "'Umr," 
while  the  goats  would  be  those  who  called  him  "  'Umar." 
M<  reover,  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  in  almost  all 
Pel  sian  words  the  accent,  or  stress,  is  on  the  second  syllable. 
I  c(  uld  give  you  numberless  words  in  which  the  contrary 
is  tie  case,  the  stress  depending  more  than  anything  else 
on  the  length  (long  or  short)  of  the  vowels  in  the  syllables 
resj  ectively,  but  not  entirely  on  that  even.  For  instance, 
in  ihe  word  shakhit,  "  a  certain  person,"  the  accent  is  on 
the  first,  although  its  vowel  "a"  is  short  and  that  of  the 
sea  nd,  "  1,"  is  long. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  EooEEs  {late  Bombay  Civil  Service). 

I/ndon:  October  10,  1899. 


"The  Manifold  Uses  of  the  Adverb." 

Su', — I  anti  afraid  I  must  incur  the  contempt  of  "Sim- 
plicity Severe "  and  try  and  live  it  down,  as  I  confess 
myself  an  admirer  of  the  "  Split  Infinitive."  I  have  never 
found  ariy  of  the  purists  who  could  give  a  logical  reason 


for  splitting  the  indicative  and  refusing  to  split  the 
infinitive. 

In  my  youth  I  learned  in  my  catechism  to  say :  "  And  I 
heartily  thank  my  Heavenly  Father."  Why  may  I  not 
now  say  my  catechism  taught  me  to  heartily  thank, 
&c ,  &c.  ? 

Your  correspondent  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  proper 
place  for  the  adverb  is  immediately  after  the  verh.  Is  it  ? 
Let  him  try  to  arrange  the  following  weU-known  line  on 
his  principle,  and  allow  your  readers  to  judge  whether  he 
has  improved  it : 

"  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down." 

Then  he  talks  about  the  preposition  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  being  abolished;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "done  away 
with"!     What  is  with? 

The  fact  is,  sir,  that  living  languages  cannot  be  tied  up 
in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  grammatical  rules,  and 
speakers  and  writers  will  put  adverbs  where  they  are 
forcible,  and  that  place,  in  many  cases,  is  certainly  not 
immediately  after  the  yeih.  Does  he  generally  say  :  "The 
father  struck  cruelly  his  son,"  instead  of  putting  the  adverb 
before  the  verb  or  after  the  object  ?  Is  he  careful  to  say  : 
"Whence  do  you  come,"  instead  of  "where  do  you  come 
from  "  ?  If  so,  I  am  sure  he  must  afford  to  his  friends 
considerable  amusement. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  W.  K. 


SiE, — "  Simplicity  Severe  "  writes  in  this  week's  Academy 
that  words  "  fail  to  adequately  describe  "  his  contempt  for 
all  who  indulge  in  the  pernicious  practice  of  splitting 
infinitives. 

The  words  I  have  quoted  contain  a  split  infinitive. 

Is  "  Simplicity  Severe  "  a  humorist  ? — I  am,  &c., 

October  9,  1899.  Edgar  Turner. 

[Mr.  Turner  is  certainly  not  a  humorist  if  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  humorist  be  to  discern  humour  in  others.] 

Misconceptions. 

Sir,— Yet  another  bear  story.  My  ten-year-old  school- 
boy, preparing  his  lessons  beside  mo  one  winter  evening, 
asked  what  "lugging"  meant. 

I  inquired  the  context. 

"  It's    something    boars    do   in    a   very    cold     country 

Mr. was  reading  to  us  about  to-day.     It  was  a  rather 

queer  bit  of  poetry,  and  he  read  it  because  he  said  it  was 
such  a  good  description  of  winter." 

The  line  that  he  remembered  and  thought  queerest  was : 
When  tom-bears  lug  into  the  hall. 

Which  was  what  Mr. had  seemed  to  say,  the  real  lino, 

of  course,  being 

When  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

— I  am,  &c., 

October  9,  1899. 


J.  M.  S.  M. 


Sir, — Your  correspondence  on  the  above  has  caused  my 
thoughts  to  wing  their  way  back  over  several  decades.  In 
imagination,  I  see  myself  as  a  child  repeating  the  words 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  I  understand  them  to  fall  from  my 
mother's  lips  :  "  Our  Father,  shorten  heaven."  I  was  much 
exercised  oyer  this  phrase  as  I  grew  older,  but  it  was  not 
till  I  could  spell  out  the  words  in  the  Prayer  Book  that  I 
learnt  differently. — I  am,  &c.,  G.  A.  E. 

October  9,  1899. 


"The  Little  Panjandrum's  Dodo." 

SiR.^In  the  current  number  of  the  Academy  you  give 
Mr.  Farrow's  new  book,  The  Little  Panjandrum^  Dodo, 
as  published  by  the  S.P.C.K. 

Will  you  kindly  correct  this  mistake,  as  it  will  be  issued 
this  week  by — Your,  &c.,  Skefi'ikoton  &  Son, 

London  :  October  9,  1899. 
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Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  3. 

Last  week  we  printed,  by  way  of  supplement,  a  large  number  of 
pablishers'  announcements  of  the  fortbooming  season,  and  we  asked 
onr  readers  to  pick  from  those  what,  in  their  opinion,  promise  to  be 
(«)  the  two  most  interesting  biographies,  (*)  the  two  most  interest- 
ing works  of  history,  (c)  the  two  most  interesting  works  of  travel, 
(//)  the  two  most  interesting  religious  workj,  (c)  the  two  most 
interesting  novels,  and  (/)  the  two  most  interesting  books  for 
children. 

A  collation  of  the  replies  received  show  that  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  the  two  biographies  that  promise  most  interest  are  : 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Henry  Hniley.    By  Leonard  Huxley. 

The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.*    Edited  by  S.  Colvin. 
The  two  historical  works  that  promise  most  interest  are  : 

Lord  Acton's  General  History  of  Modern  Timeg. 

Mr.  Lansr's  History  of  Scotland. 
The  two  works  of  travel  that  promise  most  interest  are  : 

The  Highest  Andes.    By  E.  A.  FitzGerald. 

In  India.    By  G.  W.  Steevene. 
The  two  religious  works  that  promise  most  interest  are  : 

The  Encyclopicdia  Biblica. 
Jowett's  Doctrinal  Sermons. 
The  two  novels  that  promise  most  interest  are  : 

Stalky  &  Co.    By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
Robert  Orange.    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

And  the  two  children's  books  that  promise  most  interest  are  : 

Mr.  Lang's  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane's  Blue  Beard's  Picture-Book. 
One  list  contains  as  many  as  nine  of  these  books,  and  this 
has  been  sent  in  by  Mr.  David  Stott,  2.5,  Westbourne-terraee-road, 
W.,  to  whom,  therefore,  a  cheque  for  a  guinea  has  been  sent.  Mr. 
Stott's  remaining  three  selections  are  Mr.  Goste's  Life  and  Littem 
of  Donne ;  Church  and  Faith:  Esioyson  the  Teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  Miss  Upton's  Oolliwogg  in  War. 

Replies  received  from  :  M.  A.  C,  Cambridge  ;  H.  M.  H.,  Clapham ; 
S.,  Wymering  ;  E.  C.  B.,  Leeds  ;  L.  A.  P.,  Broomhill ;  C.  A.,  Glasgow  ; 
E.  M.  C,  London  ;  H.  J.,  London  ;  R.  F.  M.  H.,  Whitby  ;  J.  R.  M., 
London  ;  J.  H.  A.,  Cambridge  ;  A.  K.  M  ,  Dundee  ;  A.  S.,  London  ; 
G.  E.  B.,  Forest  Gate ;  G.  D.,  Horley  ;  E.  V.  P.,  London  :  A.  H., 
Blandford ;  L.  C.  J.,  Edinburgh  ;  A.  M.  P.,  Lincoln  ;  W.  M.  S., 
Loudon  ;  E.  H  ,  Didsbnry  ;  A.  B.,  Headingley  ;  H.  T.,  Epsom  ;  S.  C, 
Brighton  ;  H.  A.  M.,  London  ;  C.  J.  B  ,  Beokenham  ;  J.  L.,  Broughty 
Ferry  ;  R.  B.  T.  H.  Q.,  London  ;  D.  E.  B.,  London ;  J.  T.  S.  K  ,  Man- 
chester ;  G.  A.  F.,  London  (3)  ;  A.  E.  T  ,  London  ;  G.  K.  G.,  Stoke- 
on-Trent  ;  C.  D.  T.,  Liverpool :  L.  K.  H.,  Oxford  ;  A.  W.  P.,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  ;  J.  B.  N.,  York  ;  H.  S.  U  ,  Chelsfield  ;  T.  C,  Buxted  ; 
A.  W.  H.,  Heaton  ;  H.  G  ,  London  ;  T.  E.  J.,  Ipswich  ;  A.  D.,  Maid- 
stone ;  S.  B.,  Great  Malvern  ;  D.  S.,  Glasgow  ;  A.  G.,  Forest  Hill  ; 
A.  Y.,  Blackburn  ;  J.  P.,  Glasgow  ;  J.  R.  0.,  Glasgow  ;  Y.  P.  S., 
London  ;  E.  R.  J.,  Limpsfield  ;  E.  B.,  Liverpool ;  H.  S.,  London  ; 
W.  D.,  Edinburgh :  E.  U.,  London  ;  B.  H.  B.,  Oxford  ;  J.  M.  M., 
Glasgow  ;  A.  E.  L.,  Stafford  ;  J.  S.  L.,  Glasgow  ;  G.  R ,  Aberdeen. 


Compitition  No.  4.  (New  Series.) 

"  ITrbanus  Sylvan,"  writing  in  the  October  Cornhill  of  his  adventures 
by  the  summer  sea,  describes  the  poverty  of  the  bookshelves  in  his 
rooms  ;  and  incidentally ,  referring  to  country  inn  libraries  generally, 
suggests  that  the  Academy  should  ask  its  readers  to  name  the  best 
books  for  an  inn  to  keep.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  ofifer  a 
prizg  of  a  guinea  to  the  best  list  of  twenty  books  to  stand  on  the 
nhelvcs  of  a  country  inn.  In  this  case  we  shall  ourselves  decide  as 
to  the  winner,  abandoning  judgment  by  coiusensas  of  opinion. 

BULES. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  October  17,  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  third  column  of  p.  440  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  muoh 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 

'  Our  contributor  includes  this  with  biography.  But  the  work 
of  biography  proper  which  receives  most  votes  is  The  JAfe  of  Sir 
John  Afillait.  .' 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  October  12. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Garrod  (Bev.  G,  W.),  First  Bpistle  to  the  Thessalonians :  Analysis  and 

Notes  (Macmillan)  ret    4.8 

Selbome  (Earl  ofi.  The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Charch (Macmillan) 

Godet  (F.),  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament (T.  &  T.  Olark)  net    8/0 

Church  and  Faith,     By  Dr.  Wace,  Dean    Farrar,  and  eleven  others 

(Blackwood)  net    7/S 
POETRY,  4c. 
Comte  (Jules),  La  Hovoe  de  I'Art,  Ancion  et  Modeme.    Vol.  VI.,  No.  31. 

(Paris) 

Glencaim  (Robert  J.),  Poems  and  Songs  of  Degrees (Arnold)  net    6/0 

Segunde  Parte  Del  Ingentoto  Oaballero  Don  Quixote  de  la  JfaKcA^a,.(Nuti) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Grey  (EarD,  Hubert  Hervey :  a  Memoir (Arnold)    7/8 

Long(W.  H.),  Naval  Yarns  (Gibbings)    8A) 

Nys  (Ernest),  Researches  in  the  History  of  Economics (Black)    6  0 

Pitzpatrick  (J.  P.),  The  Transvaal  from  Within    (Heincmann) 

Powell  (Edffar)  and  Trevelyan  (G.  M.).  The  Peasants'  Risini,'  and  the 

Lollards (Loji^;mans)  net    8/J 

Graham  (H.  Grey), Social  Life  of  Scotlandin  the  Eighteenth  Century  (2  vols.) 

(Blaok)  ZtA) 

Gibbs  (Philip),  Founders  of  the  Empire (Cassell)    1/8 

Oman  (C.  W.),  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century .3/8 

Laurence   (Perceval  M.),   Collectanea:  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews 

(Macmillan)  net  lO/A 
Stevenson  (F.  S.),  Robert  Grosseteste (Macmillan)  net  lO/O 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Grev  (Henry  M.),  In  Moorish  Captivity (Arnold)  1«A> 

Bnllen  (Prank  T.),  A  Log  of  a  Sea-Waif (Smith,  Elder)    8/8 

Penfleld  (F.C.).  Present-Day  Egypt  (Macmillan)  net  lOA) 

The  Guide  to  South  Africa,  1899-1900 (Sampson  Low)    3/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Carpenter  (G,  R.),  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 

(The  Macmillan  Co  )  3/6 

Collignon  (Maxime),  Manual  of  Mythology (Gravel)  7/8 

Faust  (Albert  B),  Heine's  Prose    (The  Macmillan  Co.)  3/6 

JUVENILE. 

Elmslie  (Theodora),  The  Little  Lady  of  Lavender.    Thir<l  Edition 

(Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.)  3/6 

Elmslie  (Theodora),  Blaok  Puppy (Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.)  3/6 

Ogden  (Ruth),  His  Little  Roval  Highness (Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.)  38 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  The  Old  Pincushion (Rrifflih,  Farran  &  Co.)  3/8 

Henty  (G.  A.),  In  Times  of  Peril  (Grinith,  Farran  4  Co.)  3/0 

Marshall  (Emma),  Cross  Purposes  (Griffith,  Famvn  4  Co.)  6'0 

Henty  (G.  A.),  Out  on  the  Pampas  (Griffl'h,  Farran  4  Co.)  3/1 

Kingston  (W.  H.  G.),  Our  Soldiers  , (Griffith,  Farran  4  Co.)  2/6 

CoUingwood  (Harry),  The  Castaways (Griffith,  Farran  4  Co.)  6/0 

St.  Leger  (Hugh),  Shipmates (Griffith,  Farran  4  Co.)  6/0 

Prince  (Val  R.),  Baby's  Biography (Simpkin,  Marshall  4  Co.) 

Detmnld  (M.  and  E.),  Pictures  from  Birdland  (Dent)  net  6/0 

Cox  (Palmer),  The  Brownies  Abroad  (Unwin)  6/0 

Moore  (F.),  Patty (Church  of  England  Temperance  Society) 

Hagen  (M.  8.),  Blot  or  Blessing  ?  (Church  of  England  Temperance  Society) 

Wallace-Dunlop  (M.',  Fairies,  Elves,  and  Flower-Babies (Duckworth)  3/1 

Cbailesworth  (M.  L.),  Ministering  Children    (Wanl,  Lock)  l/O 

Pedley  (F.thel  C),  Dot  and  the  Kangaroo  (Burleigh)  net  3/8 

FokS.  M.),  Verses  for  Grannie     (Burleigh)  net  S'6 

Cook  (Jane  E.),  The  Sculi)tor  Caught  Napping  net  2/3 

Faini  Tales  from  Hans  Christian  Andersen.    Translated  bj'  Mrs.  E. 
Lucas (Dent) 

S.P.G.K.  PUBLICATIONS. 

Lampin  (0.  Dudley),  Mirango  the  Man-Eater.— Stacey  (W.  S.),  Isaac 
Letterman's  Daughter.— Macsorley  (C.  Mary),  The  Children's  Plan.— 
Lyster  (Annette),  Nancy's  Portion.— Jackson  (Alice  F.),  A  Brave  Cirl.— 
Macsorley  (C.  Mary),  Rosie's  Friend.— Hellis  (Nellie),  Blind  Robbie.— 
Carlyon  (Hope),  For  Church  and  King.- Herbert  'M.  J.),  Rainy  Days  — 
E.  S,  B.,  Jack  Webster.— Shipton  (Helen).  A  Masterful  Mnu.— Wood 
(F.  H.>,  Talitha's  Weird  Vision,  and  other  Tales  for  Mothers'  Meetings.— 
Clare  (Austin),  Out  of  the  Net.— Weigall  (C.  E.  C),  An  Angel  Unawares. 
— Mallandaine  (C.  E.),  Grandfather's  Secret.- Hunt  (Violet  B.),  Egorton's 
Brother.    And  many  other  stories. 

Trotter  (Captain  L.  J.I,  History  of  India.    Revised  Edition  (S.P.O.K.) 

Gent  (Geo.  W.),  Papers  and  Essays  (8.P.C.K.) 

Franklaud  (Percy  Faraday),  Onr  Secret  Friends  and  Foes.    Fourth  Edition 

(S.P.C.K.) 

Rowsell  (Rev.  T.  N.),  Historic  Canterbury „ (S.P.C.K.) 

Conohman  (Mary),  Homely  Woids  for  Young  Servants    (S.P.C.K.) 

Whitaker  (G.  H.),  Condrmation  and  Communion   (S.P.C.K  j 

Davids  (T.  W.  Rhys),  Buddhism.    Eighteenth  Thousand  (3.P.C.K.) 

Gregg  (Rev.  John  A.  F.),  The  Kpietle  of  St.  Clement   (S.P.C.K.) 


6/0 


3/0 

08 
1,» 

1/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cope  ({>prian),  Arabesques (Scoithers)  net  li/0 

Morten  (Honnor),  From  a  Nurse's  Note-Book (Scionliflc  Press) 

Dennis  (John),  Realms  of  Gold :  A  Book  for  Youthful  Students  of  English 

Literature - (Richards)    3/J 

Hand  (Rev.  J.  E.)  and  Gore  i  Rev.  Charles),  Good  Citzenship (Allen) 

Stall  (S.),  What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know (Briggs)  net    8/0 

Lefi>bvre  (Ernest),  Embroidery  and  Lace (Grevel)     78 

Lily  (W.  S.),  First  Principles  in  Politics (Murray)  l*;o 

London  University  Guide,  18991900  (Univ.  Corr.  Coll.  Press) 

NEW   EDITIONS. 

Chrislie  (R.  0.),  Etienne  Dolet :  The  Martj  r  of  the  Renaissance  (1.50S1611) 

(Macmillan)  net  10/0 


%*  New  Notch  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 
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The  Autumn  Lists. 

The  following  Lists  of  Autumn  Announcements  were  unavoid- 
ably omitted  from  our  Supplement  last  week. 

Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

Lowell  (J.  R.)>  Impressions  of  Spain    5/0 

Andrews  (8.  J.),  God's  Revelation  of  Himself  to  Men 7/6 

Bascom  (John),   Growth  of   Nationality  in  the  United 

States  

Farrington    (M.   V.),    Tales    of    King    Arthur  and  His 

Knights  3/6 

Hubbard  (E.),  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Eminent 

Painters 6/0 

Reed  (Myrtle),  Love-Letters  of  a  Musician 

Schwartz  (Julia  A.),  Vassar  Studies 3/6 

Barnes  (J.),  A  Life  of  Paul  Jones 

Butler  (C.  H.).  History  of  the  Territorial  Expansion  of  the 

United  States 

Blok  (Prof.  P.  J.),  History  of  the  People  of  the  Nether- 
lands.    Vol.  II 12/6 

Davis  (L.  D.).  Ornamental  Shrubs    15/0 

Woolf  (M.  A.),  Sketches  of  Lowly  Life  in  a  Great  CSty  ... 

Hamp  (S.  F.),  The  Treasure  of  Mushroom  Rock   5/0 

Dalton  (Capt.  Davis),  How  to  Swim    3/6 

Tyler  (Moses   C),   A  Century  of  American   Statesmen. 

4  vols 

Wheeler  (C.  G.),  Wood- Working  for  Beginners 

Harland  (Marion),  Literary  Hearthstones.  Vols.  I.  &  II : 
Charlotte  Bronte  and  William  Cowper.  Vols.  III.  &  IV: 

Hannah  More  and  John  Knox  each     5/0 

Ragozin   (Z.  A.),    Frithjof  the  Viking  and  Roland  the 

Paladin   3  6 

Budde  (Karl),  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews  in  Pre-Exile 

Days    6<) 

Brooks  (Noah),  General  Henry  Knox  6  f> 

Livingston  (W.  F.),  Israel  Putnam  6  (> 

Dana  (J.  M.),  The  Wider  View :  a  Search  for  Truth    

Lee  (Guy  C.),  Principles  of  Public  Speaking 

Savage  (Minot  J.),  Life  Beyond  Death    

Wilson  (T.),  The  True  History  of  Bluebeard  :  a  Contribu- 
tion to  Folk-Lore 

Heroes  0/  the  Nationt :  Bismarck  and  the  New  German 
Empire,  by  J.  W.  Headlam.  —  Charlemagne,  by 
H.  W.  C.  Davis.— Alexander  the  Great,   by   B.    I. 

Wheeler each     5  0 

Smith  (Justin),  The  Troubadours  at  Home 25  0 

Heroes  of  the  Reformation:  Desiderius  Erasmus,  by  Ephraim 

Emerton. — Theodore  Beza,  by  H.  M.  Baird   each     0,0 

Champney  (E.  W.),  Romance  of  the  Feudal  Chateaux 

Powell  (Lyman  P.),  Historic  Towns  of  the  Middle  States  15,0 

Hunt  (G.).  The  Writings  of  James  Madison net  :il  0 

Harland  (Marion),  More  Colonial  Homesteads  and  Their 

Stories 12/6 

Hitchcock  (Mary  E.),  Two  Women  in  the  Klondike 12/6 

Benjamin  (Park),  The  U.S.  Naval  Acadenw 

Raymond  (George  L.),  Proportion  and  Harmony'in  Life 

and  Colour 

Cragin  (Belle  8.),  Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes 7/6 

Adams  (Rev.  8.  C.).  Nature  Studies  in  Berkshire net  18,/0 

ISlancban  (Neltje),  Birds  that  Hunt  and  are  Hunted  ...net  10/6 

Messrs.  Wells,   Gardner,   Darton   &  Co. 

Williams  (Rev.  Watkin  W.),  Resources  and  Responsibilities 

Manning  (Cardmal),  The  Teaching  of  Christ 

Hopkins  (Ellice),  The  Power  of  Womanhood  ;  or,  Mothers 
and  Sons • 

Sba;lor  (Joseph),  Saunterings  in  Bookland  and  Gleanings 
by  the  Way    

Bobioson  (Rev.  F.  Douglas),  Baptized  with  His  Baptism : 
a  Manual  for  the  Sick 

Ottley  (Henry  Bickersteth),  Christ  in  the  City 

Adderley  (The  Rev.  Hon.  James),  Salvation  by  Jesus 

Annual  VotumeH :  The  Commonwealth.  —  Goodwill.  — 
Mothers  in  Council. — Sunday  Beading  for  the  Young. 
—  Chatterbox.  —  Chatterbox  Christmas-Box.  — 
Friendly  L»aves. — The  Prize. — The  Young  Standard 
Bearer. — Darton's  Leading  Strings  

JtrVENILE. 

Newbolt  (Henry),  Stories  from  Froissart 

National  /thymes  of  the  Nursery.  Introduction  by 
George  HaiulsSurj'.     IlluRtrations  by  Gordon  Browne 


Heddle  (Ethel  F.),  Marget  at  the  Manse 

Allen  (Phojbe),  Playing  at  Botany    

Allen  (Ph(JBbe),  Jack  and  Jill's  Journey  

A  Noborhj's  Scrap  Book.      By  the  Author  and  Artist  of 

"  Nonsense"  

Mitchell  (Edmund),  Chickabiddy  Stories    

Austin  (Stella),  Tom  the  Hero  

Etc.,  Etc. 

Fiction. 
Mainland  (Alfred  L.),  I  Lived  as  I  Listed  


Messrs.    F.   V.    White   &    Co. 

Fiction. 

Winter  (John  Strange),  A  Name  to  Conjure  With    6/0 

Le  Queux  (William),  The  Bond  of  Black 6/0 

Alexander  (Mrs.),  The  Stepmother  6/0 

Sergeant  (Adeline),  Blake  of  Oriel    6/0 

Stables  (Gordon),  Annie  o'  the  Banks  o'  Dee 6/0 

Griffith  (George),  Brothers  of  the  Chain 6/0 

Marryat  (Florence),  The  Folly  of  Alison 6/0 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.),  The  Wooing  of  Monica  6/0 

Bidden  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Fair  Abbotsmead   6,/0 

Cleeve  (Lucas),  Decree  Absolute    6/0 

Boothby  (Guy),  A  Sailor's  Bride.     With  Illustrations 5,/0 

Mitford  (Bertram),  John  Ames,  Native  Commissioner 3/6 

Nisbet  (Hume),  The  Revenge  of  Valerie 3/6 


Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Hari>ack  (Dr.  Adolph),  History  of  Dogma.  (Completion.) 
Vol.  VII 

Lubbock  (Sir  John),  Prehistoric  Times,  as  Illustrated  by 
Ancient  Remains  and  the  Manners  of  Modem  Savagec. 
Sixth  Edition 

A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Fourth  Oospel.  This 
is  written  anonymously  by  a  Cambridge  man,  and  the 
object  of  the  author  is  to  set  forth  the  discovery  of 
the  real  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  has 
hitherto  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
John    

Campbell  (Rev.  Colin),  The  First  Three  Gospels  in  Greek. 

Second  Edition.     Arranged  in  parallel  columns 

Some  new  Faraday  Correspondence  is  also  in  the  press. 

The  great  scientist  corresponded  a  good  deal  with  another 

distinguished  scientist.  Prof.  Schoenbein,  of  Basle.      The 

letters  which  passed  between  them  have  been  edited  by 

Prof.  Eahlbaum,  also  of  Basle. 


Messrs.  Greening  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

In  addition  to  the  books  given  last  week,  Messrs.  Greening  i^ 
Co.  announce: 

Green  (Percy  R.),  A  History  of  Nursery  Rhymes 4/0 

Monkshood  (G.  F.),  Woman  and  the  Wits net  2/6 

Scott  (Clement),  Some  Famous  Hamlets 3/6 

Masterpiece    Library :    Vathek,    by     Geo.     Beckford.  — 

Asmodeus,  by  Le  Sage. — Ringan  Gilhaize,  by  John 

Gait. — Rnsselas,  by  Dr.  Johnson. — The  Epicurean,  by 

Thomas  Moore. 

Fiction. 

Orzeszko  (Mdme.),  An  Obscure  Apostle  6/0 

Bremont  (Anna,  Comtesse  de),  A  Son  of  Africa 6/0 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Mora :  One  Woman's  History 6/0 

Milicite  (Helen),  A  Girl  of  the  North  :  a  Tale  of  London 

and  Canada    6/0 

Bradshaw  (Mrs.  Albert  8.),  Ashes  Tell  no  Tales    6/0 

Sadleir  (Marie  M.),  Such  is  the  Law    6/0 

Reade  (Compton),  Fetters  of  Fire.     A  Dramatic  Tale 6/0 

Adams  (Herbert),  A  Virtue  of  Necessity 6/0 

Golsworthy  (Arnold),  A  Cry  in  the  Night  6/0 

Coutts  (Tristram),  A  Comedy  of  Temptation ."5/6 

M'Millan  (Mrs.  Alec),  The  Weird  Well    .3/6 

Thompson     (Creswick    J.),    Zoroastro :      an     Historical 

Romance ,3/6 

Hall  (Sydney),  The  Temptation  of  Edith  Watson 3/6 

Bremont  (Anna,  Comtesse  de),  The  Gentleman  Digger    ...  3/6 

Kennedy  (Bart.),  A  Man  Adrift. 6/0 

Juvenile. 

Grayl  (Druid),  The  Pillypingle  Pastorals    3/6 

Orayl  (Druid),  Nonsense  Numbers  and  Jocular  Jingles  ...  5/0 

Fitz-Gerald  (S.  J.  A.),  The  Grand  Panjandrum 3/6 
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ART, 


WILLIAMS        *      NORGATE, 
IMPOBTKItS  or  FOREIGN  B00K8, 
14,  naarlatu  StrMC,  Oo»«it  0»rd«ii,  ».  Booth  rr«l«rl«*  St. 
EdlnbontK  Uld  7.  Broad  Stnet.  Oxford. 

OATAIiOODES  voat  bM  on  •ppUcatlon. 


F' 


OREIOM     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  lapplied  on  mod«rat«  terms. 
0ATAL00DE8  on  tppllMtlon. 

DITLAn    *    CO..    «r.    80H0    flOnAKB. 


R 


OOKS    WANTED.— 268.  each   oflfereH    for 


1(437— I'rwr's  '■La"sV''i>ecinlt'."'  2  toIs..  IWtl-"  I>egperaU* 
^medtM."  3  Tol...  l8:i-"Pair  of  Blue  Ryes."  :t  voU..  1873- 
••  iMram.  Doone."  3  vols..  l«rt!K  Rare  Book"  sumilied  SUte 
W«Su.-BAK^R-S  GREAT  ROOKSHOr.  BIKA^INQHAM. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINQ  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limiled,  bfgb-olaM 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  GoukIi  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street  E.C  .h»vesx>ecially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines 
for  DrinttoR  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  speoially-bultt 
MaohlQflt  for  fast  foldins  and  oovering  6,  16,  34,  or  8S-page 
Jofiroata  atoneoi>eration.  ,  . ,      ^ 

Adrloe  and  aMistanoe  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  oommenoe 

Faoilides  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offioea  free.  Adver- 
tising  and  PuoUsbioR  Departmenta  conducted. 

Telephone  Wiai.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly   and    accurateW 
done.    lOd.  per  l.ooo  words.     S*Tnpleit  and  referenceii. 
Multi-Oopiea,— Address.  MissE.  M.,18.  Mortimer  Cre8C4-nt,NW. 


B 


BBTABU8HEP    IBtl. 

IBKBEOK        BAN 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancer;  Lane,  London. 


K, 


TWO-ANP-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
OEP08IT8  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  par  CENT,  on  CDRRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purohasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  reoeives  small  sums 
OQ  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BtriLDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOB  TWO  ODlIfCAa   FKH  MOKTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 
roa  riVK  shillings  pkr  month. 

The  BIRKBECK.  ALMANACK, wlthfull particulars,  post  free 
CEANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


LONDON        LIBR 
ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  8.W. 
P»TmoN-n.R.lI.  THE  PRINCR  OP  WALES,  K.O. 
PauioiNT-LESLIG  STEPHEN.  Esq 
Vios-PalsioaicTS-The  Right  Hon.  A.J.  BALFOUR.  M.  P.,  the 
RflhtReT.  thoLOKl)  BIHiloPof  LONDON.  HERBERT 
SPENCER.  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  LEOKY.  U.P.. 
D.C.L. 
TarsTi»-Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Hon. 
KirJOHN  LUBBOCK,  Ban.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of 
ROHEBERY. 
The  Library  oontains  about  '200,000  Volumes  of  A&olent  and 
Uoderu  Literature,  in  Various  Language*.     Sniwtription,  £3 
a  year  ;  Life-Membership,  acconliuR  to  age.    Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowcl  to  Country  aud  Ten  to  Town  Members.     Reading 
Room  Open  till  half-past  s.     CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
8  TOU..  royal  Sso,  price  31a. ;  to  Members.  I6s. 

0.   T.    HAGBERO   WRIGHT.  LL.D.. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

C  LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUB80BIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  anntun. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (fo'  weeW.  elth.nge  of  Books 

at  thehonsesof  Subsoribers)  from  TWO  UUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
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SOME  OF  THE 

MANY    NOTABLE    FEATURES 

OF    THE 

"LIBRARY    OF    FAMOUS    LITERATURE." 


Original  Introductions  from 

CELEBRATED    MEN    OF    LETTERS- 


AW  TTNPABAX>I>I!I.ED  COLLECTIOK.— The  Library  of  Famous  Literature  if 
a  collection,  uDpanvlIelfKl  in  extent  or  tue  g;reater  literature  of  the  workL  from  the  dawn  of 
lettfcis.  throuRh  Ancient  autl  Mediasval  times,  to  the  work  of  living  aulhoi'S  like  Kuskin, 
Tolst.ii,  ilommwfii.  iltrdy.  Herbert  Spencer,  Ibsen,  Mark  Twain.  Swinburne,  ami  Kipling. 

ITS  EDITORS.— It  has  be«^n  prepared  by  the  moat  competent  hands,  by  men  whose 
life-wurk  has  been  a  development  of  that  keen  judgment  and  critical  infight  necessary  for  the 
production  of  such  a  Lihraiy  The  Editor  of  the  English  edition  is  I>r  Richard  Giiroett.  C.B., 
equnliy  known  (or  his  tifty  years  of  service  in  the  British  Museum  and  as  one  of  the  foremost 
01  English  scholars.  The  association  of  Professor  Brandl.  Professorof  Literature  in  the  Royal 
tJnivenity,  Berlin,  of  M  Lfion  Vallt-e,  Lihnirian  of  the  famous  Bibliothi-que  Nationale  of 
Paris,  and  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  of  the  United  States,  not  to  speak  of  many  qualified 
assistants,  sutfio^s  to  stamp  tlie  work  as  ft  the  hiKbest  authority. 

COMPI.ETB  AND  NEW  —It  is  an  absolutely  n^-w  and  original  work,  the  first  com- 
plete collection  of  the  world's  literatiir'-  published  in  Great  Britain.  Its  mere  extent  is 
efiualL'd  only  by  strt^X  work-  "i  rff.rence  liK.-  tin- '"  Ef'ovchnwlia  Britannica  " 

WHAT  ITS  TWBNTX"  VOI.T7MtiS  CONTAIN.— Its  contents  are  as  varied  ofl 
literature  itself,  and  its  scope  coDtermifous  with  that  of  the  worul  of  let'erii.  It  includes 
over  *K»  of  the  finest  poems,  o*er  400  of  the  be.-t  stories,  tt^ether  with  the  best  of  travel  and 
adventure,  philosophy  and  science,  art,  wit  and  humour,  letters  and  joumaU.  rplisious  medi- 
tation, criticism,  and  misceltaneouB  essays  which  may  be  gathered  from  all  the  books  still 
preserved  amoDg  men. 

OVBB  10,000  BOTAIi  OCTAVO  PAGES.- The  Library  comprises  over  lO/yw 
royal  octaro  pages,  of  laige,  clear  type  cast  specially  for  the  Library,  and  restful  to  the  most 
senwitive  eves, 

DELiaHTFUI.  TO  READ.— The  work  is  complete  in  twenty  handsome  volumes, 
printftl  iif-n  a  pinn-r  ina.h'  ts[i.<:ial!.v  for  Ihi:*  work,  pre.-^enting  a  ck-Jir,  soft.  unglaze<l  surface, 
rend^rini?  th'-e  ' k*  h.i  Iwht  th.ir  th  y  nny  he  held  with  the  utiiumt  ease. 

IX.  LUSTRATIONS  THAT  ARE  INTERES  riNO— The  Library  is  richly 
embellished  with  nearly  .501}  full-page  lilustratious  and  tvloured  plates,  prinTcl  separately 
from  the  t^xt,  on  heavv  enamelled  paper.  These  illustrations  include  jiortraits  of  all  the 
most  famous  authors  who  ever  lived  ;  a  delightful  series  of  pi'-tures  of  Altiiors*  IIomkn,  and 
a  still  more  novitl  series  of  Pamo's  Acthobs  in  tiikir  Homes,  seated  by  their  study  tables, 
amid  their  bookn.  at  work.  So,  ton.  their  haunts  are  shown,  thescenesof  memorable  iiassages 
in  their  Ixiokn.  and  place*  pclehntte<l  in  literature  or  in  history. 

RARE  COIiOTTRED  PI.  4.TB.r  .—The  coloured  plates,  running  in  each  voluiii«rr 
form  oneiif  the  most  notable  feittiresof  the  Library.  They  have  been  gathered  from  rare 
soure^fi.  and  comprise  some  of  the  moot  ex'iuisite  specimens  of  the  antiiiue  art  of  book- 
illuraiiintioii. 

A  OBEAT  I.IBRART  IN  ITSEI.F.— A  thousand  volumes  could  not  contain  all 
that  one  may  find  in  the  Library  of  Famous  Literature— not  many  thousand,  such  as  the 
average  man  or  woman  would  buy.  if  they  set  out  to  purchase  a  huge  library  of  the  world's 
literature.  All  the»e  trea)«un  s  ate  here  in  the  most  compact  and  convenient  form,  arranged 
In  chronological  order  to  show  th>f  giantial  development  of  the  human  intellect  and  the  art 
of  liteiature.  They  have  )>een  selected  by  the  most  competent  hands,  men  who  have  spent 
their  livcs  delving  in  books,  and  have  here,  as  it  were,  brought  up  from  the  depth*  a  vast 
treasury  of  pearls  and  sunken  gold;  ma^terpteces  which  are  imperishable,  others  that  have 
been  forgotten  and  lost  to  view  in  the  overwhelming  flood  which  threatens  to  sweep  from  the 
llfcoary  and  booksh»l(  all  but  the  ephemu'al  productiou  of  the  hour. 


SPECIMEN     PAQCS. 

It  is  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  a^leqante  idea  of  a  work  that  is  in  itself  a 
great  library, '  y  means  of  a  few  ►pecimt-n  pages  or  mere  de«M;ription.  '*  The  Standard  "will, 
Eowerer.  send  tv>«t  paid  toany  «d  ir.BS  a  full  Prospectus  of  the  Librar>'  of  Famous  Litera- 
torSt  together  with  specimen  paves,  specimen  illustration-,  pages  from  tue  index,  and  the 
like.  But  those  who  prefer  to  file  their  subscriptions  at  ouce.  au'l  thus  tike  advantage  of  the 
special  prices,  which  are  offered  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication,  will  find  order  forms 
b^ow,  both  for  ca«h  payment*  ai>d  on  monthly  instalments  In  case  monthly  payments  are 
adopted,  the  subscriber  has  to  semi  now  but  Ualu*  a  Ouihka  to  secure,  as  soon  as  the  work 
It  reaidTt  the  oompltte  set  of  i  w«uty  volumes. 


The  IiIBR&RT  OP  FAMOTTS  IiITBRATITRE  gathers  together  more  than  a 
thousand  m^isterpicces  from  the  great  writers  of  all  ages ;  it  provides  an  endless  store  of 
good  reading— the  most  interesting  portions  of  all  that  has  been  written  since  civilisation 
began. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  LIBHARY  comprises  a  series  of  delightful  essays  on  the 
literature  of  different  epocli«  and  different  races,  written  especially  for  the  LIBRARY  by 
the  most  flistinctiished  nf  livin^t  men  of  letters. 

Mtt.  HUNRT*  JABEES,  the 'listinguished  novelist  and  critic,  sketches  The  Rise  of 
tA6  NorfiX  to  its  pri,-seiic  domiuatiug  position,  and  att-mptsa  forecast  of  its  probable  future. 

DEAN  FABRAR.  tlu-ologiau  and  historiau,  author  of  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  aud 
many  theological  works,  writes  for  the  LIBRARY  ou  Tb&  Literature  0/  Reliyioua  ApoloifM 
and  Criticism. 

FURDINAND  BBTTMETIEBE,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes."  of 
Paris,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  critics  and  historians  of  France,  writes  for  the 
LIBRARY  on  French  Poetry,  and  esoecially  the  poetry  of  the  ninet'^eoth  century. 

HAT7RICG  MAETERI.TNCK,  the  famous  dramatist,  often  called  'the  Belgian 
Shakespi'are."  wtitts  for  the  LIBRARY  on  Th",  />««eIop»(«n(  u/tfte  Drama  since  Shakespeare. 

BBE  r  aARTE,  one  of  the  earliest  of  ihose  who  made  use  of  the  short  sto  y,  the 
author  of  "  Tales  of  the  Argonauts,"  aud  many  well-knowu  works,  writes  for  the  LIBRARY 
on  The  Rise  n(  the  Short  Story. 

ARMANDO  FAIiACIO  VAI.DES,  the  foremost  of  Spanish  novelists,  and  thu 
author  of  many  volumes  of  criticism,  writes  for  the  LIBRARY  on  The  Decadence  of  Modern 
Literature 

SIR  WAIiTER  BESANT,  famous  as  the  author  of  "  All  Sorts  and  CondiMons  of 
Men,"  out  of  which  sprang  the  People's  Palace  of  East  Londen,  writes  for  the  LIBRARY  oir 
the  inter.-stinK  subi-'ct.  Novels  that  ffava  Mods  History. 

PAUL  BO  URGET,  the  most  celebrated  of  French  critics  and  novelists,  the  author  of 
many  iliarnuug  volumes  of  literary  criticism,  writes  upon  a  topic  close  to  his  chosen  field. 
The  ' K volution  of  Literary  Criticism  at  the  hands  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  and  Matthew 
Arnold 

BMI LE  ZOIiA.  a  warrior  in  letters  as  he  ha^  recently  shown  himself  in  public  affairs, 
writes  for  the  LIBRARY  a  militant  essay  on  iVaturaliam  and  Romanticism 

DR.  EDWARD  DOWDEN,  Professor  of  English  Literanire  in  Dublin  University, 
eruditt'  m-liohir  and  cha^nliu^  essayist,  writes  for  the  LIBRARY  on  The  Elizabetfuin  Era 
and  its  Ivtftfnr,-  on  F.n'ilish  Literature. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  PENTLAND  MAHAFF7.  of  Dublin  TTniversity,  the 
author  of  "The  Greek  World  Under  Roman  Sway,"  "Greek  Life  and  Thought.'*  "  The  Empire 
of  the  Ptolemies,"  and  numerous  other  well-known  works,  writes  for  the  LIBRARY  a  charm- 
ing cause' if.  on  TAn  Literature  of  History, 

EDMUND  aoSSE.  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  deliehtful  of  English  oritios,  the 
author  of  "Northern  Studies."  "History  of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,"  "  History  of 
Modern  English  Literature."  and  several  tine  volumes  of  poetr.v,  aud  criticism,  writes  for  the 
LIBRARY  on  Wfutt  is  dreat  Pnt:tr'i ;  and  lhn  api-reriation  uf  it. 

COMTE  E.  MEI.CHIOB  DE  VOGUE,  statesman  and  critic,  writes  for  tim 
LIBRAKV  on  T fig,  Great  Year's  Russian  hitcniturt. 

PROFESSOA  PASQUAIiE  VIIiIiARI,  of  Florence,  on-^  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Italian  historians,  writes  for  the  LIBRAKV  on  The  Ranaistance  and  the  Beginning  of 
Modem  Literature. 

DONALD  G.  MZTCHBLZ.,  known  the  world  over  for  his  delightful  volumes 
(written  under  llie  nmnfi*!  pitiww  of  "Ik  Marvel"),  "The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  "Dream. 
Life,"  and  the  Uke,  writes  for  the  LIBRARY  an  essay  entitled  CoiKeming  the  Greater 
Literature  of  the  World. 

DK.  Ht;NRY  SMITH  WILLIAMS,  whoso  brilliant  "History  of  Science  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  "  has  won  him  a  foremost  place  among  the  newer  historians,  sketches 
for  the  LIBRARV  Tfu-.  Literature  of  Hcience. 

ANDREW  LANG,  historian  and  publicist,  author  of  "  Comparative  Mythology,"  aud 
an  fxtr:iordm:ir>-  variety  of  othei  works,  writes  for  the  LIBRARY  on  The  Progress  of  Litera- 
ture in  thti  N ui>'M'.enth  Vcntnri,. 

TBG  EDITOR  OF  THE  LIBRABT,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett.  C.B.,  whose  wide 
stores  of  learning  are  at  the  com-nand  of  a  graceful  pen,  contributes  a  strong  and  stimula- 
tive paper  on  The  Use  and  Value  of  Anthologies. 


g%w%mf\i  a  I       #irf*r*  i>  Those  who  Bub«cribe  now,  in  advance  of  Publication,  may  obtain  the  Complote  Work,  Twenty  Volutnes, 

SPECIAL  Orrtn.-AT  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  from  the  regular  prices. 

^^^^^tmmimmmmm^immmmmm  The  entire  Twenty  Volames  sent,  all  at  one  time,  upon  a  preliminary  payment  of  but   HALF  A  QUINEA. 

■PKCIAL     PRiaeS     IN     ADVANCE     OF    THE     DAY     OF     PUBLICATION     ONLY. 
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I  encloM  Sfx  and  a  Half  Guineas,  in  full  payment  for 
Toe  Library  of  Famous  Literature, 

bound  in  Cloth. 

•  I  encloae  Elifht  and  a  Half  Guineas,  in  fnil  p»yraeut  for  I 

Toe  Library  of  Famoua  Uterature, 

bonnd  in  Hall  Persian  Calf." 

•  I   enclose   Ten    and  a  Half  Guineas,    in    full   payment   for 

The  Library  ot  Famous  Literature, 

boan'l  in  Thrfe-Quarter  Red  Levant.* 
I  enclose  Fourteen  and  a  Half  Guineas,  in  full  payment  for 
I  be  Library  of  Famous  Literature, 

bound  in  Pull  floroccv. 

Siffved 

3  Ac,  Afidrena 

Please  address  the  package  to 

The  Introdaotory  Edition  in  sold  at  no  tow  a  price  that  the  cost  of  carriage  must 
be  paid  by  the  subscriljer. 

•  NOTE  ON  BINDIM08.— The  Library  is  bound  in  Cloth  only  in  con- 
formity u>  the  usuhI  cuHtom.  We  rccommeDd  the  bindings  in  Half 
Persian  Calf,    nnd  e.^petially  the  Three-Quarter   Red  Levant,  on 

aooOQnt  r.f  Lhf'ir  durftbility  ai.d  handsome  app^nrance  and  relative  cheap- 
neaa.  Tlie  Red  Levant  i«  a  i^nrticnlRrly  desirable  and  artistic  form  of  the 
work.  For  those  who  desire  the  flne«  Vtindinjfc,  Uie  BOtDptuoua  Fwll 
Morocco  will  bo  found  to  meet  every  reqaireraent. 


W.    n.    JACKSON. 


ORDER  FORM.-nONTHLY  PAYHENTS. 


ZTbe   Stanbar&, 


^3,  St.  Bride  Street,   LONDON,  E.C 1899. 

I   enclose  herewith   HALF  A  QUINEA,  for    which    please  send  me  the 
completfl  set  of  20  Volumes  of  The  Library  of  Famous  Literature,  at  the 

special  advance-of-publicalion  piice,  bound  in— 

{Strike  out  three  of  these.) 


Cloth.    Hair  Persian  Calf.    Three-Quapter  Red  Levant.  Futl  Morocco. 

I  agree  to  complete  my  purchase  of  the  work  bj 
IS  further  payments  of  9/- per  month  (for  Clotii). 
•16      „  „  12/-         „         (  „    Half  Persian  Call'.* 

•16      „  „  16/-        „         (  „    Tiiree-Quapter  Red  Levant).* 

15      M  „  21/-        „         (  „    Full  Morocco). 

My  next  payment  shall  be  due  upon  the  denpatch  of  the  20  volumes ;  and  my 
succeeding  payments  on  the  corresponding  day  of  each  month  thereafter. 
Until  such  payments  are  completed,  I  engage  that  the  volumes,  not  being  my 
projjerty,  eliall  not  1)0  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise.  1  further  agree  that 
if,  owing  to  unforeseen  ( ircumstances,  of  which  you  ehall  be  the  judge,  the 
volumes  cannot  l>e  delivered,  the  return  of  the  deposit  of  Half  a  Guinea  to  me 
shall  cancel  this  agreement. 

Signed 

2  Ac.  Address 

Please  address  the  package  to 

The  Introductory  Edition  is  sold  at  so  low  n  price  that  the  cost  of  carriage  must  be 
paid  by  the  sulwcribur. 

Samples  of  the  differont  styles  of  Binding  of  t>>e  Library  may  be  seen  at  the  "Standard '*  OfRce,  and  at  Mitchell's  Royal 
Subscription  Library,  33,  CId  Bond  Street,  where  oraers  may  be  booked. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


Th«  l«t»  Pr©f.  A.  B.  Bruce'a  OMftort* 
Lsctur*. 

NOW  REAnY.— Crown  Hvo.  cloth,  7i.  fii. 

THE  MORAL  ORDER  of  the  WORLD  In 

ANCIENT  .ml  MOI'KKX  THOl/iHT.  Br  the  U«« 
ALEX  BALMAIN  imrcE.  P.D,  Author  of  "The 
Providential  anler  of  tlip  WorW,'  Ac 

N«w  Work  by  Dr.  Matheaon. 

NOW  REAKY.— Crowu  8vu,  cloth.  «s. 

STUDIES  of  the  PORTRAIT  of  CHRIST. 

By  the  Rev.  (;EOR(iE  MATHESON.  M.A..  I>.D. 
"  Dr  MatliMXi  write*  with  .IUtincti<m  ami  out  of  exi>«rience, 
•nd  the  charm  of  niich  a  tiuion  is  well-nigh  re»istle8»  to  those 
who  Oiui  claim  ftoy  culture  of  head  and  of  heart. 

Lteds  Uervury. 
By  the  Same  Author. 

THE    LADY   ECCLESIA :    an    Autobio- 

gnphy.     Second  Editiim.    Crown  8vo.  gilt  top.  fe. 
"Ajijlhlnii  written  by  I>r.  Matheeon  is  »iire  to  bo  claMified 
amoDK  'whiitmiTer  ihiupB  art-  lf>vely.'      And    this  'Autobio- 
graphy' iHUrteXft'ptiuii  to  the  happy  rule  —  Wehaveherein 
niDe-and-twfuty  exquisitely  writt^rn  chapters  of  autobiographic 
•jiyal  of  tin;  earlier  history  of  the  Cliristian  Church." 


t  a  portHLyal  < 


Methodist  Tim6$. 


Dr.  Parker's  Autobiography. 

NOW  READY.— Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A    PREACHER'S    LIFE :    an    Autobio- 
graphy and  au  Album.     By  JOSEPH    PARKER.   D.D.. 
MiniBter  of  the  City  Temple,  Loudon.      With  Portraits  and 
Illustratlotu. 
"To  many  this  volume  will  prove  a  book  of  deep  interest." 

Aeademv. 
"  It  i£  a  book  of  uncommon  interest,  and  in  those  portions 
which  relate  to  Its  author's  later  life,  one  of  beart^moving 
pithos. *—CAri»(ia»  WorW. 

THE  CITY  TEMPLE  PULPIT.     Sermons 

by  Dr.  .I08E1'H  I'ARKER.  lu  Volume  form.  VoL  1. 
now  ready,  price  Sa,  tid.  net.  Cloth  Casee  for  binding  Parts, 
l)ric«  od.  net. 

NOW  READY.— Crown  8to,  cloth,  6!. 

THE  LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  DUFF,  D.D. 

By  GEOlWiE  SMITH.  C.I  £..  LL.D.  A  New  One-Volume 
Edition.    With  Portraits. 

'  Probable 


New  Work  by  the  Author  of 
Sons." 

NOW  READY.-Small  8to,  cloth,  2s. 

ROSES.    By  Amy  Le  Feuvre,  Aathor  of 

"  Prohablo  Sons,"  Ac.      With  4   Illustrations  by  Sydney 
CowelL 
"  It  is  a  pleasantly  written  tale."— Scotsman. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

HIS   BIG   OPPORTUNITY.     With  Four 

lUufltrAtions  by  Sydney  CowelL     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  lltL 
"A  prettily  written  story.**— C/iiardiaTi. 

New  Work  by  Dr.  H.  Olay  Trumbull, 

NOW  READY.— Crown  8to.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BORDER     LINES     In     the     FIELD    of 

DOUBTFUL  PRACriCES.     By  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL. 
D.D.,  Author  of  "The  American  Sunday  School  Times, "Ac. 

'•  Dr.  Trumbull  has  written  a  singularly  useful  book T^ig 

is  an  admirable  lK)Ok  to  place  iuto  the  hands  of  young  men  who 
are  about  to  face  the  worlil  and  its  many  allurements. '* 

Chriatian. 
New  Work  by  Dr.  Anderson. 
READY  on  M0NDAY.-8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  BUDDHA  of  CHRISTENDOM.     By 

Dr.  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  C.B. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

NOW  EKADY.-Pifth  ami  Cheaper  Edition.— Crown  Syo 
cloth.  28.  sd. 

THE  SILENCE  of  GOD. 

"  Dr.  Andor«oii  writes  forcibly,  eloquently,  with  much  know, 
le^lge  of  what  others  think  and  s:iy,  and  with  profound  con- 
Tiction  and  confidence."— Daifi/  JV«cs. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's  New  Works. 

READY  on  MONDAV.-In  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

STRENGTH    and    BEAUTY.      By   Rev. 

J.   B.  MILLER,  D.D.    A  New  Volume   of   the   "Sileflt 
Timet"  Henes. 

Dr.  Miller's  New  Booklet. 

UNTO  the  HILLS,    By  Rev.  J  R.  Miller, 

i'V.-  ,5'"i'j  *''»PI"''  printed  in  colours,  and  Illostrations 
by  <».  II.  Edward..   Is.  I  VeoWj  readl/. 

New  Work  by  Rev.  DInsdals  T.  VounK- 

READYonMONDAY— Crown Svo, cloth,  3s  Bd 

UNFAMILIAR   TEXTS.     By  Rev.  Dlns- 

DALE  T.  YOUNG.  ' 

LITTLE    BOOKS    ON     RKLIOION. 

NEW   VOLUMES   NOW  KEADY.-Cloth  elegant. 
Is.  64I.  each. 

AIDS  to  BELIEF.     By  Right  Rev.  0.  A. 

CHAD  «  ICK,  D.D..  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry. 

THE  F,OUR  GOSPELS.     By  Rev.  R.  H. 

London:    HODDER  &  8T0DGHT0K, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


Mr. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

SELECTED    LIST. 


In  Important  Ne»  Work  of  Travel  and  Adventure. 

IN  DWARF-LAND  AND 
CANNIBAL  COUNTRY: 

A  Record  of  Travel  and  Discovery 
In  Central  Africa. 

By  ALBERT  B.  LLOYD. 

With  a  Preface  by  Sir  JOHN  KENNAWAY, 

BART. 

With  3  Maps,  and  over  150  IllaatrationB. 

Cloth, '21 8,  net. 

ThiB  is  the  awonnt  of  an  exciting  jonmey  acroBs 

Africa  from  East  to  West,  the  last  ten  weeks  being 

made   in   the   autumn    of   'BO.     The  Great  Pygmy 

Forest,  and  tlie  wonderful  hot  springs  of  Ruwenzori  lay 

in  his  route  from  Uganda  to  the  Atlantic.    Mr.  Lloyd 

mnde  friends  with  the  Pygmies,  and  stayed  some  time 

with  them.         

SOME  NEW  VOLUMES  IN  UNWIN'S 
GREEN  CLOTH  LIBRARY. 

THE  DOCTOR.     By  H.  De  Vere 

STAOPOOLE.      Cloth.  Ba. 

First  Rkviews. 
*'  If  the  Doctor  himself  is  a  creation,  then  Mr.  Stacpoole  is  as 
great   a  creator  as  Thackeray.... The    hook    u    excellently 
written."— i(rot»inan.  ,    ,  ,    ,  ,.  - 

"  A  very  good  txwk,  quiet,  well-wntten,  and  sincerely  felt 

UvUook. 

AS     OTHERS     SEE    US.      By 

WATSON  DYKE,  Author  of  '* Craiktreee,"  Ac. 

Cloth.  6b.  .  .      ^  .     , 

Miss  Austen  was  fon*!  of  depicting  the  impulsive  girl  who 
acted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  jumped  to  romantic  oon- 
clusions.  Such  a  character— set  as  a  gorerneaB  in  a  typical 
seaside  boanlinK-school— i«  the  heroine  of  this  novel.  She 
becomes  the  ccDtre  of  disapprovinn  attention  on  the  pa^^t  of  her 
employers  and  their  children.  But  h«r  heroic  and  well-meaut 
iiudacity  culminates  when  she  makes  a  rublic  appearance  at  an 
itinerant  musician's  entertainment.  Miss  Dyke  *ill  Iw  found 
to  have  made  good  use  of  the  fun  and  pathos  suggested  by  her 
plots. 
A  NEW  NOVEL,  "by  the  Author  of  "Moonlifflit." 

THE     PATTEN     EXPERIMENT. 

By  MARY  E.  MANN.     Cloth,  68. 

"  Is  a  veritable  oasis  of  delicious  greenery  in  the  weary  desert 
of  novels  with  a  purpose,  detective  noveU  and  novels  of  ad- 
venture."—Spertafor.  ,,        ,  ,      ^  .      ..  , 

'•  •  Susannah  '  is  scill  probably  Mrs.  Mann  s  most  substantia! 
performance,  hut  '  Moonlight'  and  her  mo^t  recent  l>ook, 
*  The  Fatten  Experiment,"  show  equal  cleverness  and  even  an 
advance  in  artistic  deiterlty."— «ooA:m«n. 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THE  TREASURE  SEEKERS.     By 

E.    NESBIT.       Fully     Illustrated    by    Gordon 
Browne  and  Lewis  Baumer.    In  decortvtod  cover, 
cloth,  6fl. 
XOTB.— An  edition  of  this  book  is  also  published  m  Unwin  s 
Green  Oloth  Library  at  Bs.  ,         ,...,,„, 

In  this  lK>ok  wc  have  depicted  the  hfe  of  a  family  of  children 
told  by  themselves  iu  a  candid,  ingenuous,  and  very  amusing 
style.  On  its  original  appearance  in  detached  form  Mrs.  NMbit 
received  so  many  letters  from  children  imploring  for  "the 
stories  of  the  Bastable  boys  and  girls  in  a  book,  that  it  was 
decided  to  reprint  the  tale. 

A  RACE  OF  FIGHTING  MEN. 

The  SHERVINTONS— SOLDIERS 

of  FORTUNE.  By  KATHLEEN  SHERVIN- 
TON.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  10s.  fid.  net. 
This  is  the  life-story  of  three  soldier  brothers,  told  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  their  own  words  from  their  letters  home.  All 
three  served  in  the  early  wars  in  South  Africa.  One  of  them  died 
wbilfit  still  young,  and  of  tlie  remaining  two  one  devoted  his 
onernies  to  Madagascar,  and  the  other  to  Central  America. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY 
THOUGH  MARRIED." 

DOUBT  and  FAITH.     By  the  Rev. 

E.  J.  HARDY,  M. A,   Being  the  Donellan  Lectures 
for    1898-9.      With     supplementary     Chapters. 
Cloth,  Cs. 
FKOM  THE  NOTE-BOOK  OP  A  CLEBGYMAN. 

A  DAY  in  my  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  R,  E.  VBASH.    Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net, 
"THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN." 

NKW  VOLUME. 

ADMIRAL  PHILLIP :  the  Found- 
ing of  New  South  Wales.  By  LOUIS  BECKE 
ami  WALTER  JEFKKRY,  Joint  Authors  of 
"  The  Mutineer,"  &c.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece. Cloth,  6s. 
"  It  is  not  too  much  to  My  that  Messn.  B«cke  and  Jeffery 

huTC  reD<ler«iI  a  servlo.  to  the  DAtion  by  oompilinff— obriously 

at  ^v*Mt  pains,  indiintry.  and  rMMTch— thu  admirable  biography 

of  Artbur  lliiUlp."— /-oH  Jfoil  OoMtU. 


London:    T.    FISHER    UNWIN, 
11,  Paternostei  BaUdingB,  E.G. 


yow  BEADV. 
Demy  8wo,  cloth,  2  vols  ,  price  24a. 

THE 

SOCIAL  LIFE  of  SCOTLAND 

in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  GREY  GRAHAM. 

"  Wc  can  pay  the  author  of  these  two  volumes  no 
liigher  compliment  than  by  saying  thiit  nnlesi  we  sre 
much  mistaken,  tbey  will  rank  as  a  clavwo  contrihn- 
lion  I o  the  history  of  Sootland ."— 'ra«  Z»a  iVj/ CA nmi^-i*-. 

"  His  picture  of  the  domestic  life  iind  industry,  the 
rural  economy,  the  religious  customs  and  tbeologicai 
opini'ins,  the  superstitions,  the  laws,  and  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  age  of  our  great  grandfathers 
in  Hs  vivid  iu  colouring  and  effective  in  grouping  and 
composition  as  it  is  authentic  and  truatwortby  a.  a 
piece  of  history."— TA»  Scotsman. 

NOW  READY. 
Orown  Svo,  cioth,  price  Ba. 

RESEARCHES  in  the 
HISTORY  of   ECONOMICS. 

By  Prof.   E.   XY3,   I-L,D. 
Translated  by  N.  F.  and  A.  B.  DRYHUKST. 
"The  volume  gives  a  most  inatructtve  account  of 
the  origins  of  economic  theory." — The  Scotsman. 

HOW  HEADY. 

CHKAP     iSSui',    in    1    handy    volume, 

demy  8wo,  1,232  pp.,  price  168.  net. 

A     DICTIONARY     OF 
BIRDS. 

By  ALFRED  NEWTON,  M.A.,  F.R.8., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  In 

the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Assisted  by  HANS    GADOW,   F,B.8. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  review  of  the  subject  of 

ornithology  extant,  and  in  it  will  be  found  a  concise 

summary  en  most  of  the  important  works  of  oni'.ui- 

ology  from  the  earliest  times,  — Nature. 

SOW  READY. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  ea. 

NELL  GWYN'S  DIAMOND. 

By  I,  HOOPER, 

Author  of  "  His  Grace  o"  the  Gunne,"  "A  Minister's 

Conversion,"  4c. 

"A  stirring  novel  that  will  make  'a  hit'  perhaps 

more  decided  than  that  achieved  by  '  His  Grace  o'  tne 

Gmine.*"— TA»i<Y«rar»  World. 

NOW  READY. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  28. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  WOMEN 
(AND  MEN). 

By  HONNOR  MORTEN. 

With  an  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  HENRY  FAWCBTT,  LL.D. 

"  This  excellent  little  book."— ,S<.  Jame^s  Budget. 

"All  her  pages  are  inspired  by  moderation  and  by 
common  sense.  There  is  no  attempt  at  exhausting 
any  of  the  subjects  treated,  but  all  are  dealt  with  in 
tboughtfol  and  suggestive  style."— ttio4«. 

NOW  READY. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  218. 

AFTER   BIG    GAME    IN 
CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Recordt  of  a  Sportsnmn  front  AngvM,  1894,  to 
November,  1S97,  wh^n  frosting  the  Dark 
Continent  fnnn  the  Mouth  of  the  Zambesi  to 
the  French  Congo. 

With  Map  and  over  Sixty  Illustrations. 

By  EDOUARD  FOl,  F.R.G.S. 

Translated  by  FREDERIC  LEES. 

"  It  is,  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt,  the 
production,  not  only  of  a  hard-working  explorer 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  African  interior,  but  of  a  first-rate  sportsman, 
who,  without  Ijeiug  a  butcher,  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rarer  and 

larger  of  the  wild  fauna  of  the  country This  is  a 

really  excellentsportinghook.'* — The  Saturday  Review 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

There  is,  of  course,  pessimistic  talk  about  the  effect  of 
the  Transvaal  War  on  the  reading  of  new  books.  We 
believe  that  the  fears  expressed  in  some  quarters  are 
artificial.  Hardly  had  the  Boer  ultimatum  been 
delivered  than  there  were  rumours  that  important  books 
were  to  be  held  over  indefinitely.  Such  withdrawals  must 
have  their  effect.  The  public  naturally  acquiesces  in  the 
notion  that  they  do  not  want  to  read  books  in  war-time. 
To  proclaim  a  panic  is  to  cause  it.  But,  meanwhile,  we  hear 
of  books  being  sent  out  to  the  Transvaal  in  large  quan- 
tities for  British  officers  to  read  in  camp.  The  moral  is 
obvious.  True  readers  are  constant  to  their  books.  We 
do  not  go  80  far  as  to  suggest  that  they  are  like  the 
bibliophile,  who,  when  he  met  a  man  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  battlefield  of  Sedan  in  1870,  said: 
"That's  very  interesting;  the  first  edition  of  Nonnim 
Mareellus  was  published  at  Sedan  "  :  but  we  do  hold  that 
reading  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  public  events. 


WRrriNO  in  the  new  North  American  Review  on  the  pre- 
sent literary  situation  in  France,  Mr.  Henry  James  refers 
thus  to  M.  /ola,  whose  Fecondite  is  already  in  its  forty-seventh 
thousand  :  "The  great  historians  are  dead — the  last  of 
them  went  with  Benan ;  the  great  critics  are  dead — -the 
last  of  them  went  with  Taine ;  the  great  dramatists  are 
dead — the  last  of  them  went  with  Dumas ;  and  of  the 
novelists  of  the  striking  group  originally  fathered  by  the 
Second  Empire,  Emile  /ola  is  the  only  one  still  happily 
erect.  ...  To  arrive — as  he  has  arrived — at  the  goal  he 
began  with  fixing,  M.  Zola  had  to  make  art  his  special 
economy — see  it  steadily  and  see  it  whole.  He  has  seen, 
moreover,  many  things  besides ;  not  the  individual  soul, 
the  individual  life,  perhaps,  with  any  great  intimacy — 
never,  indeed,  with  an  inspired  penetration ;  but  always, 
vividly,  its  happy  mean,  or  general  average,  of  sense ;  its 
associated,  confounded,  scarce  discriminate  state."  Fecon- 
dite is  about  to  be  published  in  England  under  the  title 
Fruitfulnest. 


The  project,  hinted  at  in  Sir  Michael  Foster's  presi- 
dential address  at  the  British  Association  meeting  in 
September,  of  an  International  Science  Congress  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  has  been  taken  up  by  a  committee  which 
numbers  some  of  the  most  able  men  of  science  in  this 
country.  Already  it  has  got  so  far  that  general  and  special 
expository  lectures,  with  expert  guidance  through  the 
various  departments  of  the  Exhibition,  are  being  arranged 
— these  both  in  French  and  English — together  with  ex- 
cursions, &c.,  broadly  corresponding  to  the  well-known 
features  of  a  British  Association  programme.  The  acting 
secretaries  are  Profs.  Mavor  and  Geddes,  5,  Old  Queen- 
street,  S.W.,  and  95,  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  Paris. 


Tub  fifteenth  edition  of  Men  of  the  Time  will  be  pub- 
lished this  year.  We  are  reminded  that  whereas  the 
original  Men  of  the  Time,  in  18.52,  was  a  little  book  of  four 
hundred  pages,  it  will  run,  in  its  new  form,  to  thirteen 
hundred  pages,  and  contain  three  thousand  three  hundred 


and  ninety-three  biographies.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  there  are  more  celebrated  people  to-day  than 
there  were  in  18.52.  It  might  equally  well  mean  that  the 
standard  of  eflJciency  has  lowered,  or  that  more  people 
are  inquisitive  about  their  fellows. 

Mr.  Dunne's  forthcoming  work,  Mr.  Booley  in  the  Hearts 
of  His  Countrymen,  will  be  found  to  have  a  piquant  dedica- 
tion. Mr.  Dunne  is  an  Irishman,  and  Irishmen  liave  a 
way  of  hitting  back.  If  certain  gentlemen,  including  a 
baronet  of  the  realm,  who  2>irfted  the  fir.st  Dooley  book 
find  themselves  mentioned  tliere,  they  need  not  be  surprised. 
Mr.  Dooley's  articles  on  the  Dreyfus  Court  Martial  will  be 
found  in  the  book.  "I  don't  believe,"  said  Mr.  Dooley 
in  Monday's  Westminster  Gazette,  "that  Cap  Dhryfuss  wrote 
the  bordereau.  I  believe  he  was  the  only  man  in  France 
who  didn't"  —  a  statement  in  which  the  philosopher's 
extravagant  humour  is  crystallised. 


A  NEFARIOUS  project  for  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  international  copyright  has  just  been  exposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Society  of  Authors.  It  seems  that  there 
exists  in  New  York  a  concern,  known  as  the  Associated 
International  Press,  for  trafficking  in  the  early  writings  of 
Mr.  Kipling.  The  Associated  International  Press,  pre- 
suming on  Mr.  Kipling's  popularity  and  want  of  pro- 
tection, has  collected  together  eight3'-one  of  his  effusions, 
some  of  them  dating  back  to  his  boyhood,  others  belonging 
to  his  journalistic  career  in  India,  and  all  being  such  as 
he  would  not  reprint  himself,  and,  without  a  word  to  the 
author  on  the  matter,  is  offering  them  for  serial  publication 
in  American  papers. 

"Romance  brought  up  the  8.15";  and  there  is  more 
than  a  touch  of  romance  about  the  Daily  Mail's  announce- 
ment of  its  War  Train,  which  at  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an 
hour  carries  the  Daily  Mail  from  London  to  the  North 
every  morning  via  Tjeicester,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and 
Manchester.  The  line  chosen  is  the  Great  Central.  This 
passage  in  Messrs.  Harmsworth's  circular  we  particularly 
like:  "The  train  will  be  known  as  the  Daily  Mail  War 
Express,  and  will  consist  of  the  fastest  railway  engine  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  four  newspaper  vans.  The 
most  famous  living  engine-driver  will  be  in  charge."  The 
"most  famous  living  driver,"  the  "War  Express,"  and 
a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour — there's  romance  for  you. 
The  enterprise  is  noble,  although  it  is  not  as  if  Manchester 
and  the  other  towns  have  not  papers  of  their  own,  fed 
plentifully  by  Renter  and  the  other  agencies.  In  the  old 
war  days,  when  news  went  by  coach,  it  was  news  indeed. 


Meanwhile,  we  may  remark  that  for  a  long  time  the 
Manchester  Courier — itself  an  excellent  paper,  also  having 
its  own  correspondent  in  the  Transvaal — has  been  reaching 
us  by  express  train.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  a 
moment  will  arrive  when  London's  zeal  to  inform  Man- 
chester and  Manchester's  to  inform  Jjondon  will  synchronise. 
Two  War  Expresses  will  approach  each  other  at  a  com- 
bined rate  of  160  miles  an  hour  and,  under  pressure  of 
journalistic  and  patriotic  fervour,  on  the  same  set  of  rails. 
( )n  the  following  morning,  what  peace  ! 
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JIu.  VVi  I.I.I  AM  Wat.'O.n-'s  letter  to  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
on  war  poetry  in  general,  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  sonnet  in 
particular,  contains  sound  criticism.  "  Let  us  remember," 
ne  says,  "that  the  existence  of  a  great  theme,  not  less 
certainly  than  of  a  great  poet,  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
antecedent  conditions  of  great  poetry.  The  assassination 
of  a  State,  and  the  strangling  of  a  people,  are  not  heroical 
themes,  and  never  while  this  world  endures  shall  they 
evoke  one  note  of  noble  song.  Moreover,  in  all  combats 
between  a  giant  and  a  stripling  the  Muse  must  of  necessity 
be  at  a  certain  moral  disadvantage  in  the  somewhat 
ludicn)us  task  of  enheartening  the  giant.  It  is  the  valour 
of  David  with  his  sling,  and  not  the  arrogant  bulk  of 
Goliath,  that  kindles  the  imagination  of  poets,  and  captures 
for  ever  the  sympathies  of  man." 


The  Tivoli,  and  not  the  Times,  it  has  been  remarked,  is 
the  place  for  patriotic  verse.  <1n  occasion,  however,  a 
poet  may  supply  both  publics.  Mr.  Swinburne's  sonnet 
is  now  being  recited  night  by  night  at  one  of  the  halls  of 
variety. 

"Within  the  last  few  day.s  a  memorial  monument  to 
Helen  Faucit  (Lady  Martin)  has  been  placed  in  Llantysilio 
Church,  in  the  Tale  of  Llangollen,  where  Lady  Martin 
died  on  October  31  of  last  year.     The  monument  consists 
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ALTO-UELIEVO   PORTRAIT   I'ROM   THE  MEMORIAL   TO   IIELEX 
FAUCIT  (lady    MARTIN). 

of  an  alto-relievo,  designed  by  the  late  J.  II.  Foley,  and 
reproduced  in  white  marble  by  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  of  Dublin. 
On  the  pedestal  on  which  the  alto-relievo  rests  is  the 
following  inscription  : 

In  memory  of 

Helena  Faucit  (Lady  Martin), 

who  died  at  Llantysilio 

;5 1st  October,  1898. 

"  Her  gracious  genius  belonged  to  the  world.  The 
charm  of  her  goodness  was  for  her  home  and  for  those 
who  loved  her." 

This  passage  is  by  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  and  is  taken 
from  one  of  her  introductions  to  the  biographical  edition 
of  Thackeray. 

I.v  the  Autobiography  of  Dean  Merivale,  with  selections 
from  his  correspondence,  which  his  daughter  has  just 
edited  for  public  circulation,  the,  letter  in  which  the 
historian   of  Rome  alleged   that   Loui.s   Napoleon's   coup 


d'etat  was  borrowed   from   the   History   of  the  Romans  is 
again  given.     This  is  the  letter : 

Charles  Merivaw,  to  nis  Sister  Louisa. 

Lawford  :  December  6,  1851. 

I  have  come,  no  matter  how,  into  possession  of  a  piece 
of  secret  history,  which  will  be  curious  hereafter.  It  seems 
that  when  Louis  Napoleon  saw  the  first  advertisement  of 
my  vol.  iii.,  he  caused  one  of  Spottiswoode's  printers  to  be 
bribed,  and  got  the  sheets  read  off  to  him  by  submarine 
telegraph  as  fast  as  they  were  printed  here.  As  soon  as 
he  came  to  the  passage  in  Chapter  4,  where  Octavins  claims 
the  consulship  by  means  of  his  army,  he  formed  his  plans 
with  secrecy  and  decision.  He  saw  that  Cavaiguac  wag 
just  such  another  pedant  as  Brutus,  and  Changamier  a 
blusterer  like  Cassius.  Thiers  he  remarked  was  just  such 
a  liar  and  spouter  as  Cicero.  And  so,  with  the  help  of  his 
Agrippa,  Amaud,  he  arranged  his  coup  d'Hat  and  issued 
his  lists  of  proscription.  I  hope  the  Times  comes  to  you 
regularly  now ;  but  if  not  you  have  only  to  read  my  book, 
where  the  events  of  the  next  ten  years  are  compendiously 
related.  I  expect  the  young  Octavius  to  buy  a  thousand 
copies  for  his  regimental  libraries,  and  I  hope  he  will  send 
me  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  saying  that  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  I  should  have  done  what 
he  has  done  myself. 
Some  people  have  assumed  that  the  Dean  was  in  earnest, 
but  he  was  of  course  only  joking,  as  his  daughter  now 
shows.  The  joke  was  too  good  a  one  to  lead  to  serious 
misapprehension  ;  but  no  joke  is  safe. 


Brother  Joe. 

[Mr.  Kipling  has  recently  joined  an  Edinburgh  Masonic 
Lodge.  His  style  there  is  Brother  Joseph  Rudyard 
Kipling. — Daily  Papers.~\ 

1  cfiANCED  to  be  at  Rottingdean  upon  a  little  trip  ; 

I  mot  a  fellow  Mason  there  and  gave  the  man  the  grip ; 

"What  ho,"  I  said,  "  my  Rudyard  !  "     But  his  look  was 

cold  as  snow : 
"  My  name,  you  ought  to  understand,"  he  said,  "  is  Brother 

Joe." 

0  it's  Rudyard  this,  find  Kipling  that,  with  poems, 

tales,  and  such, 
And   Rudyard    Kipling   is   a  name   that  can't   bo 

known  too  much. 
0  it's  Rudyard  this,   and  Kipling  that,  with  any 

writing  dodge. 
But  it's  Brother  Joseph  Kipling  when  he  joins  a 

blooming  Lodge. 

I  went  into  a  library  to  get  a  book  to  read. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  asked :  "  What  is  it,  sir,  you 

need  ?  " 
"  I  want,"  I  said,  "  the  latest  thing  that  Joseph  Kipling's 

done." 
"Go  on,"  he  said,  "you're  having  me.     Joe  Kip?  there 

isn't  one  I " 

0  it's  Brother  Joe,  and  Joseph,  when  insignias  are 

out 
And  knives  and  forks  are  busy  and  the  bottle  goes 

about. 
It's  "  Brother  Joe  from  India"  where'er  the  Masons 

throng. 
But  it's  Rudyard  Kipling  only,  when  he  writes  a 
blooming  song. 

(Z'/(('«  poem  is  not  copyright.) 


A  oooD  little  inexpensive  monograph  on  William  Morris, 
which  ought  to  be  on  sale  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion, has  just  been  published  from  the  office  of  the  Peter- 
head Sentinel  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Press,  in  London. 
It  is  entitled  William  Morris,  Master  of  Many  Crafts,  and 
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is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Leatham.      We  quote  a 
passage  touching  Morris's  appearance  : 

He  has  been  comxiared  to  one  of  his  own  Berserkers ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  any  of  us  has  a  very  clear  idea  of 
what  a  Berserker  was  like.  The  massive,  shaggy  head,  the 
face  strong  and  well-coloured,  and  the  sailor-like  roll  of 
the  body  suggested  a  skipper  ashore  while  his  cargo  was 
being  discharged ;  but  then  no  skipper  ever  wore  an 
Inverness  cloak,  or  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  or  carried  a 
thick  stick,  or  slung  a  brown  canvas  bag  over  his  head 
containing  among  much  else  an  armoury  of  pipes,  which 
he  would  lend  to  any  member  of  the  company  who  had 
left  his  pipe  at  home.  He  had  somewhat  the  look  of  those 
patriarchal  shepherds  who  come  down  from  the  Highlands, 
driving  their  flocks  before  them  to  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
and  uttering  marvels  of  articulation  to  their  dogs.  But 
shepherds  do  not  wear  blue  serge,  nor  have  they  the  air 
and  gait  of  this  man.  In  short,  it  was  as  diflioult  to  match 
Morris  outwardly  as  it  was  to  iind  the  exact  peer  of  him 
intellectually  and  morally. 

A  SLIM  sixpenny  edition  of  Kossetti's  ballad,  "  The 
White  Ship,"  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Elvey 
primarily  for  use  in  schools.  The  idea  is  good.  Our  only 
criticism  is,  that  the  price  might  as  well  have  been  a 
penny. 

Authors  can  be  too  modest.  Two  books  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Bullen  have  appeared  this  week — The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif 
and  The  Way  theij  Rave  in  the  Naiy — and  both  are  dis- 
figured by  prefaces  which  carry  the  art  of  self-deprecia- 
tion to  a  point  which  causes  the  reader  positive  discomfort. 
"And  now,  as  I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  do  not  read  prefaces,'  says  Mr.  Bullen,  "I  will  close 
mine  by  humbly  commending  this  '  autobiography  of  a 
nobody  '  to  that  tremendous  tribunal,  with  whom  lies  the 
verdict  of  success  or  failure,  and  from  whose  hat  there  is 
no  appeal — the  Public."  If  Mr.  Bullen  could  not  write 
we  should  not  mind  such  preambles,  but  the  stuff  that 
follows  is  so  good  that  to  find  the  author  on  his  stomach 
at  the  outset  is  particularly  annoying.  "  Who,  then,  are 
you,"  Mr.  BuUen  elsewhere  conceives  his  readers  asking, 
"that  presumes  to  compete  with  these  master  magicians ''  " 
The  master  magicians  are  "  writers  like  Kipling,  Cutcliffe 
Hyne,  Joseph  Conrad,  and  Clark  Russell." 

The  lapse  of  certain  Tennyson  copyrights  has  projected  a 
number  of  new  editions  on  the  market.  Among  these  are 
two  volumes  in  the  "Canterbury  Poets"  series.  The 
text,  of  course,  cannot  be  printed  with  the  author's  final 
corrections.  "  In  Memoriam,"  for  example,  cannot  be 
given  absolutely  complete  ;  but  these  defects  will  probably 
hinder  few  purchasers. 

Tennyson  is  to  inaugurate  the  new  series  of  English 
classics  which  Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.  are  preparing  under 
the  title  "The  Little  Library."  The  Princess,  edited  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  is  to  be  the  first  volume.  In 
Memoriam,  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  will  follow, 
and  Vanity  Fair,  edited  by  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn.  Each 
volume  wUl  have  a  photogravure  frontispiece. 


TnosB  who  missed  "  Man  and  His  Makers,"  the  play  at 
the  Lyceum  (and  by  no  means  a  bad  play)  which  has  just 
given  place  to  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  missed  hearing 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  declaim  a  specimen  of  "  Occ.  verse." 
The  piece  of  Occ.  verse  in  question,  which  was  referred  to 
in  the  play  as  having  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle, 
helped  the  heroine  to  discover  the  hero  after  he  had 
"  gone  under."     She  read  it  and  thrilled.     It  begins  : 

Through  the  night  and  the  murk  the  tramp  of  sorrowful 

feet, 
Heavy  and  dull  on  tlie  stones  of  the  pitilofs  street ; 
And  some  are  old  and  some  are  broken  and  all  are  weak. 
"Whither,  O  millions?    Who  are  you?     iSay — what  do 

yon  seek  P  " 


"  We  are  the  children  of   shame,  our  name  is  a  name  of 

scorn, 
Blighted  before  we  had  being,  and  damned  before  bom  ; 
Xothing  we  seek,  nowhither  we  wend,  no  goal  in  sight, 
We  have  no  hope,  no  help,  we  drift  from  night  into  night. 
Cover  your  smiling  faces,  veil  your  arrogant  bliss, 
We  are  the  stream  that  flows  to  a  bottomless  abyss." 

Other  information  concerning  "  Occ.  verse  "  is  to  be  found 
in  tbe  Speaker,  where  a  kindly  critic  gives  rules  for 
manufacturing  any  quantity. 


The  Wilson  Barrett  Birthday  Book,  try  as  we  will  to  keep 
pace  with  all  the  best  literature,  has  eluded  us.  It  is 
advertised  in  the  Lyceum  programme  as  handsomely 
illustrated,  to  be  had  of  the  attendants.  And  cheap,  too, 
only  seven  shillings ! 

Books  written  in  collaboration  are  sufficiently  common, 
and  there  are  several  instances  of  a  book  which,  begun  by 
one  hand,  has  been  finished  by  another.  But  the  cases  of 
books  which,  begun  by  one  hand  and  continued  by 
another,  are  finally  completed  by  a  third,  are  in  real  life 
rare.  Dickens  resorted  to  the  plan  in  the  Christmas  number 
of  All  the  Year  Round,  but  the  best  specimens  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  regions  of  burlesque.  A  serious  example, 
however,  lies  before  us  in  the  shape  of  Cross  Purposes,  by 
the  late  Emma  Marshall.  Mrs.  Marshall,  it  seems,  began 
the  story,  and  had  progressed  as  far  as  Chapter  X.,  when 
she  was  attacked  by  the  illness  which  proved  fatal.  Her 
daughter  supplied  the  next  three  chapters,  and  then  was 
unable,  through  illness  and  grief,  to  continue,  and  Miss 
Evelyn  Everett-Green  then  took  up  the  narrative  and  com- 
pleted it.  The  book  is  now  published  by  Messrs.  Griffith 
1.^;  Farran. 


Concerning  the  late  Edward  Noyes  AVestcott,  the  author 
of  David  Harum,  some  stories  are  told  in  the  New  York 
Bookman.  One  day  he  was  asked  which  he  liked  best, 
men  or  women.  "  I  rather  prefer  men,"  he  said.  "They 
get  on  together  better,  and  on  the  whole  they're  honester." 
Asked  why  they  are  honester,  he  replied:  "  Because,  for 
about  six  thousand  years — that  is  about  the  age  of  the 
world,  isn't  it  ? — man  has  been  oppressing  her,  and  mild 
deceit  is  her  only  means  of  gaining  a  point."  Another  of 
Westcott's  beliefs  was  that  champagne  was  "  the  only 
true  blender  of  all  the  warring  traits  of  a  roomful  of 
people."  "  Never  mind  what  the  food  is  like,"  he  seems 
to  have  said ;  "so  long  as  the  wine  is  right,  the  dinner  will 
succeed."     Teetotallers  must  have  enjoyed  dining  there. 


Mark  Twain  becomes  more  and  more  of  a  sceptical 
social  inquirer.  In  the  current  Cosmopolitan  he  subjects 
Christian  Science  to  a  caustic  examination.  There  is  a 
touch  of  the  true  Mark  in  the  opening  : 

This  last  summer,  when  I  was  on  my  way  back  to 
Vienna  from  the  Appetite  Cure  in  the  mountains,  I  fell 
over  a  clitt'  in  the  twilight  and  broke  some  arms  and  legs 
and  one  thing  or  another,  and  by  good  luck  was  found  by 
some  peasants  who  had  lost  an  ass,  and  they  carried  me  to 
the  nearest  habitation,  which  was  one  of  those  large,  low, 
thatch-roofed  farmhouses,  with  apartments  in  the  garret 
for  the  family,  and  a  cunning  little  porch  under  the  deej) 
gable  decorated  with  boxes  of  bright- coloured  flowers  and 
cats ;  on  the  ground  floor  a  large  and  light  sitting-room, 
separated  from  the  milch- cattle  apartment  by  a  partition  ; 
and  in  the  front  yard  rose  stately  and  flue  the  wealth  and 
pride  of  the  house — the  manure-pile.  That  sentence  is 
Germanic,  and  shows  that  I  am  acquiring  that  sort  of 
mastery  of  the  art  and  spirit  of  the  language  which  enables 
a  man  to  travel  all  day  in  one  sentence  without  changing 
cars. 

A  Cliristian  Scientist  staying  near  by  then  visits  him  and 
they  talk.     Wishing,  however,  to  recover,  he  calls  in  the 
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local  farrier  aud  is  cured.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
matter : 

The  horse  d'-ctor  charged  me  thirty  kreut/ers,  and  I 
puid  him— in  f«ct,  I  doubled  it  and  gave  him  a  shilling. 
Mrs.  Fuller  broght  in  an  itemised  bill  for  a  crate  of 
brolien  bones  mended  in  two  hundred  and  thirty- four 
placee — one  dollar  per  fracture. 

"  Nothing  exists  but  Mind  't " 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.  "All  else  is  substanceless, 
all  else  is  imaginaiy."  ... 

I  gave  her  an  imajfinary  cheque,  and  now  she  is  suing 
me  for  substantial  dollars.     It  looks  inconsistent. 


The  artists'  studies  of  the  symbolic  designs  for  the 
J)a\Uj  Chronicle  "  Address  to  Madame  Dreyfus  "  have  been 
prepared  by  the  Guild  of  Women-Binders,  and  are  on 
view  at  61,  Charing  Cross-road.  The  designs  are  by  Miss 
Jessie  Wilson,  the  colouring  and  illuminating  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Karslake,  and  the  binding  designed  and  executed 
by  Mrs.  Macdonald. 


Bibliographical.    . 

EvTiRYONK  hopes  that  the  requisite  money  will  come  in 
for  the  lectureship  which  is  designed  to  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke.  With  the  literature  of  our  day  Mr. 
Brooke's  name  will  always  be  honourably  associated.  His 
books  on  our  early  literature  and  on  Tennyson  will  live, 
though  the  latter  is  rather  too  bulky  for  the  subject,  and 
it  will  be  long,  too,  before  his  little  Primer  (both  in  the 
revised  a  nd  in  the  enlarged  versions)  ceases  to  interest  the 
student.  His  Poems,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  not  made  a 
very  deep  impression  upon  the  general  public.  It  is 
curious  to  think  what  might  have  been  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Brooke  if  it  had  not  fallen  to  him  to  write  the  Life  of 
Frederick  William  Roherlion.  It  was  that  work — which 
came  out  so  long  ago  as  1865 — that  brought  Mr.  Brooke 
to  the  fore.  It  led  the  way  to  the  Theology  in  the  English 
Poets  ^187-1)  and  the  Christ  in  Modern  Life  (1881),  which, 
with  the  Primer  (1878),  established  their  author's  reputa- 
tion both  as  a  thinker  and  as  a  critic. 

Exiellent  is  the  notion  of  bringing  together  into  a  single 
volume  a  selection  from  the  sarcasms  aimed  at  the  fair  sex 
by  brutal  man.  Woman  and  the  Wits  should  be  a  readable 
book.  At  the  same  time,  I  fear  it  will  but  illustrate  and 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  wit  directed  against  women  has 
always  been  a  little  conventional  in  subject  and  phrase. 
The  wags  have  been  inclined  to  repeat  themselves.  I  have 
myself  made  a  collection  of  ejjigrams  on  the  feminine 
character,  and  I  find  them  running  on  few  lines.  Woman's 
levity  of  mind,  her  fondness  for  money,  her  talkativeness, 
her  shrewishness,  her  desire  to  repair  artificially  the  ravages 
of  time — these  are  the  main  topics  of  reproof.  Among 
woman's  satirists  (in  England)  have  been  Herrick,  Donne, 
Rochester,  Swift,  Pope,  Prior,  Congreve,  Allan  Eamsay, 
Tom  Moore,  and  so  forth ;  but  it  is  rather  a  significant 
fact  that  a  great  majority  of  the  epigrams  aimed  at  the 
weaker  sex  are  of  anonymous  autborship.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  too,  that  man's  epigrammatic  wit  has  not 
always  been  employed  against  woman ;  it  has  very  often 
been  devoted  to  her  praise  —  from  the  days  of  Ben 
Jonsou  and  l^ady  I'ombroko  to  those  of  Sydney  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Airey. 

1  presume  that  the  "  Mr.  H.  S.  Edwards"  who  is  about 
to  make  public  Memories  of  My  Time  is  Mr.  H.  Suther- 
land Edwards,  best  known,  perhaps,  to  the  younger 
generation  as  a  musical  ciitic  of  acknowledged  authority. 
( If  the  history  of  music  and  musicians  Mr.  Edwards  is,  in 
truth,  a  master,  as  witness  his  books  on  Rossini  and  The 
Lyrical  Drama  (dating  from  1881)  and  on  The  Prima  Donna 
(now  rather  more  than  ten  years  oldV  We  have  to  thank 
him,  too,  for  volumes  on  Huh  of  the  French  Stage  (1889) 


and  Famous  First  Iteitresentations  (1886).  In  all  these 
cases  Mr.  Edwards  has  built  up  very  readable  works  on 
the  basis  of  a  very  genuine  erudition.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  specialists  who  know  how  to  make  their  speciality 
appetising.  He  has  written  on  The  Romanoffs  (1800)  and 
Old  and  New  Paris  (1893),  and  is  the  author  of  some  short 
stories;  but  I  should  imagine  that  his  Memories  would 
prove  to  have  reference  chiefly  to  people  and  things 
musical  and  theatrical. 

In  Some  Famous  Hamlets,  Mr.  Clement  Scott  will  dis- 
course, it  appears,  of  the  more  important  Hamlets  of  recent 
times — Sir  Henry  Irving's,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's,  Mr. 
Tree's,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's.  It  so  happens  that,  just 
fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Austin  Brereton  published  a  little 
work  in  which  he  reviewed  Som^  Famous  Hamlets  (thus 
anticipating  Mr.  Scott's  title)  from  Burbage  to  Fechter. 
The  two  books  together  will  make  a  fairly  complete  record, 
but  a  fuUer  narrative  would  have  been  more  acceptable. 
Mr.  Scott,  I  note,  is  to  discuss  Mme.  Bernhardt's 
Hamlet ;  why  ignore  the  Hamlets  of  Salvini,  Bootli,  and 
others,  all  within  living  memory  V 

In  the  pages  of  a  weekly  contemporary  a  correspondent 
has  been  asking  for  information  about  Mr.  Bliss  Carman, 
the  Canadian  verse-writer.  To  the  particulars  vouchsafed 
him  I  may  add  one  or  two.  Thus,  Mr.  Carman's  Low  Tide 
on  Grand  Pre  seems  to  have  been  first  circulated  in  England 
in  1893.  Three  years  later  that  volume  was  re- issued  by 
Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  with  two  others — Behind  the  Arras  and 
Songs  of  Vagabondia.  Another  of  Mr.  Carman's  publications 
is  A  Sea  Mark :  a  Threnody  for  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
which  was  obtainable  over  here  in  July,  1895. 

I  see  there  is  to  be  a  new  edition,  with  additions,  of 
the  little  book  of  verse  in  which  "  Hugh  Haliburton  " 
set  forth  Horace  in  Homespun.  That  was  a  bold  experi- 
ment, but  not  unsuccessful,  though  anyone  less  approxi- 
mate to  a  Scot  than  Q.  H.  F.  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
Very  Scottish,  indeed,  is  "  Hugh  Haliburton,"  whose 
publications  have  all  been  Caledonian  in  subject — For 
Pair  Auld  Scotland's  Sake  (in  1888),  Li  Scottish  Fields  (in 
1890),  Ochill  Idylls,  and  Other  Poems  (in  1892),  aud  Furlh 
in  Field  {in  1894). 

Rather  notable  is  the  persistent  popularity  of  Tom 
Moore's  prose  romance,  The  Epicurean.  Very  few  people, 
apparently,  read  his  poems  nowadays;  but  for  The  Epi- 
curean there  has  always  been  a  demand.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  a  sixpenny  edition  of  it  was  brought  out  a  year 
or  two  ago ;  and  before  that  there  was  an  edition  at  two 
shillings.  The  reprint  which  is  to  be  issued  shortly  is,  I 
see,  to  be  illustrated — an  excellent  excuse  for  its  existence. 

The  announcement  of  a  forthcoming  volume  of  poems 
which  is  to  be  entitled  Rue  recalls,  by  the  association  of 
ideas,  the  Rosemary  for  Remembrance  of  Mrs.  Brotherton. 
In  the  same  way  the  promise  of  a  book  of  Bachelor  Ballads, 
and  Other  Lazy  Lyrics,  brings  to  mind  again  the  Lazy 
Minstrel  of  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry,  and  makes  one  wonder  why 
that  rhymester  did  not  dub  himself  The  Lazy  Lyrist. 

Mr.  Herbert  Morrah,  the  new  editor  of  The  Literary 
Year  Book,  first  came  before  the  reading  world  as  the 
author  of  a  book  of  'Varsity  verse  called  In  College  Groies. 
This  was  in  1893.  Then  in  189(1  came  the  tale  called  ^ 
Serious  Comedy,  followed  in  1 897  by  Tlie  Faithful  City,  and 
in  1898  by  The  Optimist.  A  new  story  was  due  from  Mr. 
Morrah  this  year.     AV^hy  break  the  record  ? 

I  have  seen  it  "paragraphed"  somewhere  that  Mr. 
Henry  Grey  is  about  to  publish  a  new  book,  containing 
synopses  of  the  plots  of  certain  old  English  plays.  Is  this 
really  a  new  book,  or  is  it  only  a  new  eilition,  enlarged 
perhaps,  of  the  little  work  Mr.  Grey  issued  some  ten  years 
ago  under  the  title  of  Plots  of  Some  of  the  Most  Famous  of 
Old  English  Plays  ? 

The  Bookworm. 
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The  Husk  of  a  Novelist. 

Tlie    Life   of    William    Makepeace    Thackeray.      By   Lewis 
Melville.     In  2  vols.     (Hutchinson.     328.) 

Thackerat,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  requested 
that  no  formal  hiography  of  him  might  be  written.  Mrs. 
Eichmond  Eitchie,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  herself  and 
to  everyone  else,  respected  her  father's  wish.  Mr.  Lewis 
Melville,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  has  attempted 
to  write  a  biography.  Into  the  ethics  of  the  question  we 
have  no  desire  further  to  go ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  work 
written  in  such  circumstances  labours  under  grave  dis- 
advantages. Mr.  MelviUe  has  naturally  had  no  access  to 
confidential  documents  ;  he  has  had  to  make  the  best  use 
he  can  of  such  scraps  of  information  as  are  public  pro- 
perty, and  to  sift  the  available  truth  out  of  a  mass  of 
gossip  and  tittle-tattle.  To  this  task  he  has  brought 
enthusiasm  and  an  unwearying  industry.  Nevertheless, 
one  remains  unpleasantly  conscious  throughout  that  it  is 
but  the  husk  and  shell  of  Thackeray  that  is  put  before 
one.  The  man  remains  an  inscrutable  mask :  the  one- 
ness of  inner  personality,  which  should  inform  with  life 
the  somewhat  enigmatic  phenomena  of  the  world's 
Thackeray,  is  unrevealed.  And  of  Thackeray,  more  than 
of  most  men,  this  intimate  revelation  is  a  thing  to  be 
desired.  He  struck  his  fellows  in  curiously  different  ways. 
There  were  those  who  loved  him;  those  whom,  like  Matthew 
Arnold,  by  no  means  insensitive  to  his  genius,  he  repelled. 
Was  he  at  heart  a  sentimentalist  or  a  cynic  ?  Did  he  look 
upon  literature  as  an  ideal  or  as  a  lucrative  profession  ? 
Who  with  authority  shall  say  ? 

It  was    Thackeray's    misfortune   or  fault,    throughout 
his  life,    to   come  in  for  more   than   his  share   of  those 
somewhat  squalid  personal   controversies  which   dog  the 
steps   of  the  literary   man.     He  had  more  than  a  touch 
of  the   fighter's   blood   in  him.      Mr.  MelvUle  painfully 
gathers   the   details.     He   tells  us   how   Thackeray,   like 
Tennyson,    advised    Mr.   Bulwer    Lytton    to    "  leave   off 
scents  for  his  handkerchief  and  oil  for  his  hair,"   and 
how,   like  Tennyson,  he   afterwards   became   anxious   to 
cancel  the  lampoon.      He   reprints    from    the    Bookworm 
Thackeray's  letter  of  protest,  written  in  1843,  against  the 
libels  of  a  Mr.  Deady  Keane  in  FraserU  Magazine.     He 
sets  forth  the  whole  history  of  the  Yates-Thackeray  affair, 
and  the  consequent  estrangement  between  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,   who   took   Mr.   Yates's  part,   and  the  ultimate 
reconciliation  of  the  novelists  on  the  steps  of  a  club.     He 
discusses    the    Times   review    of    The   Kickleburys   on   the 
Rhine,  and  Thackeray's  reply  in  "An  Essay  on  Thunder 
and  Small  Beer,"  and  suggests  that  the  rankle  of  this 
retort  must  account  for   the   Thunderer's    "slating"  of 
Esmond,   and   for  the    brevity   of    the    obituary    notices 
accorded  tc  Thackeray  in  the  columns  of  the  paper.    Well, 
in  themselves  these  trivialities  have  lost  such  significance 
as  they  may  have  ever  possessed.     We  all  think  now  of 
Bulwer  Lytton  as  Thackeray  and  Tennyson  did  then  ;  the 
Times  has  had  to  weather  greater  storms  than  that  of 
The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine.     Mr.  Deady  Keane,  whoever 
he  was,  is  more  "Deady"  than  ever;  and  the  feelings 
of  a  society  journalist  have  ceased  to  be  a    matter  of 
public  concern.     But  what  we  should  care  to  know  is,  how 
Tliackeray  felt  and  thought  about  such  things  at  the  time  : 
whether  they  really  meant  anything  to  him — touched  his 
soul,  moulded  his  character.     This  is  just  what  intimate 
letters  or    a    private  diary  might  reveal,  and  what  Mr. 
MelviUe,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  writes, 
is  precluded  from  giving  us.     Heaven  defend  us,  of  course, 
from  supposing  that  we  are  defrauded  because  Thackeray 
chose  to  withhold  it. 

Obviously  there  is  another  way  of  getting  at  the  inner 
man   besides  that  of  documents.     A  great  writer's  soul 


must  lie  in  his  books  somewhere  ;  and  one  day  will 
come  along  the  man  who  will  treat  Thackeray  delicately, 
and,  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  creative  criticism,  will 
reconstruct  him  for  us  as  he  was.  A  critical  biography — 
in  the  absence  of  an  autobiography  or  an  intimate 
biography — that  is  what  is  wanted.  Does  Mr.  Melville 
give  us  this  ?  Frankly,  he  does  not.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  what  passes  for  criticism  in  the  book.  The  second 
volume  is  largely  composed  of  chapters  headed :  ' '  Thackeray, 
the  Man,"  "  Thackeray  as  Artist,"  "  Thackeray,  the 
Philosopher,"  and  the  like ;  but  it  is  of  a  merit  infinitely 
small.  Mr.  Melville's  criticism  is  anything  but  of  the 
creative  order ;  there  is  no  glimmer  of  interpretative 
genius,  of  inspired  portrait-painting,  about  it.  Not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  the  judgment,  Mr.  MelviUe  twaddles. 
A  very  small  sample  wiU  suffice  : 

It  is  a  painfiU  subject  to  dwell  upon—  even  for  those 
who  never  knew,  or  even  saw,  Thackeray ;  a  picture  of 
fearful  sadness  to  conjure  up,  this  dreadful  domestic 
affliction.  His  fortune  lost,  his  talents  unrecognised  (ex- 
cept in  a  very  small  circle),  his  second  child  dead,  his 
beloved  wife  taken  from  him,  is  it  marvellous  that 
Thackeray  was  able  to  see  the  existence  of  evil  as  well  as 
of  good  in  the  world  ?  The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not 
become  a  second  Swift,  lashing  the  world  and  himself 
with  a  savage  satire,  blaspheming  at  God,  cursing  at  men, 
sneering  at  good  and  evd  alike,  in  some  new  Gulliver's 
Travels.  Instead,  however,  the  great  sorrow  chastened  his 
soul,  and  made  his  later  writings  more  sympathetic  than 
his  earlier ;  and  the  only  use  he  made  of  his  great  power 
of  sarcasm  was  to  chide,  nearly  always  with  gentle  hand, 
the  follies  of  his  fellow-men  in  the  endeavour  to  show  to 
them  the  path  of  honour,  virtue,  goodness,  and  mercy 
which  he  himself  endeavoured  to  follow. 

We  do  not  wish  to  confound  Mr.  MelviUe' s  work  in  a 
wholesale  condemnation.  There  are  things  which  he 
could  not  do,  because  he  had  not  the  opportunity.  And 
there  are  things  which  he  has  failed  to  do,  because  he  has 
not  the  imagination  and  literary  sense.  But  the  book  has 
positive  merits  aU  the  same.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  data 
for  the  critic  of  the  future.  Mr.  MelviUe  appears  to  have 
read  and  ransacked  everything  that  has  been  written  about 
Thackeray  :  and  he  has  taken  especial  pains,  both  in  the 
text  and  in  a  fuU  bibliography,  over  the  somewhat  tedious 
task  of  estabUshing  the  sequence  and  the  locality  of  the 
novelist's  minor  writings. 

We  have  entertained  ourselves  by  putting  together  some 
of  the  physical  portraits  of  Thackeray  scattered  through 
these  volumes.  This  is  Carlyle,  about  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  The  French  Revolution  in  1 837  : 

I  understand  there  have  been  many  reviews  of  a  mixed 
character.  I  got  one  in  the  Times  last  week.  The  writer 
is  one  Thackeray,  a  half-monstrous  Cornish  giant,  kind  of 
painter,  Cambridge  man,  and  Paris  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, who  is  now  writing  for  his  life  in  London.  .  .  . 
His  article  is  rather  Uke  him,  and,  I  suppose,  calculated  to 
do  the  book  good. 

This  is  Motley,  in  1858: 

I  believe  you  have  never  seen  Thackeray.  He  has  the 
appearance  of  a  colossal  infant — smooth,  white,  shiny, 
ringletty  hair,  flaxen,  alas !  with  advancing  years ;  a 
roundish  face,  with  a  little  dab  of  a  nose,  upon  which  it  is 
a  perpetual  wonder  how  he  keeps  his  spectacles ;  a  sweet, 
but  rather  piping  voice,  with  something  of  the  childish 
treble  about  it ;  and  a  very  tall,  slightly  stooping  figure — 
such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  great  snob  of  England. 
His  manner  is  like  that  of  everyone  else  in  England, 
nothing  original,  all  planed  down  into  perfect  uniformity 
with  that  of  his  feUow  creatures.  There  was  not  much 
more  distinction  in  his  talk  than  in  his  white  choker  or 
black  coat  and  waistcoat. 

This  is  Mr.  Vizetelly  in  1843  : 

A  tall,  slim  individual  between  thirty  and  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  with  a  pleasant,  smiling  countenance  and 
a  bridgeless  nose,  and  clad  in  a  dressing-gown  of  decided 
Parisian  cut, 
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And  this  is  Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  the  American  actor,  in 
1856: 

I  thought  him,  with  his  great  height,  his  spectacles, 
which  gave  hiui  a  vory  pedantic  air,  and  his  chin  carried 
in  the  air,  the  most  pompous,  supercilious  person  I  had 
ever  met ;  but  I  lived  to  alter  that  opinion,  and  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Naturally  there  are  some  good  stories  in  the  book,  for 
Thackeray,  whatever  else  he  was,  was  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest;  but,  naturally  also,  they  are  mostly  "chestnuts."  An 
amusing  account  is  quoted  of  the  first  meeting  of  Thackeray 
and  Charlotte  Bronte.  She  had  formed  an  ideal,  and 
expected  him  to  live  up  to  it.  "Behold,  a  lion  cometh  out 
of  the  north !  "  she  whispered,  as  he  entered  the  room. 
"O  Lord  I"  said  Thackeray,  when  this  was  repeated  to 
him,  "  and  I'm  nothing  but  a  poor  devil  of  an  English- 
man, ravenous  for  my  dinner !  "  She  sat  opposite  to  him 
at  table : 

"  I  had,"  he  says,  "  the  miserable  humiliation  of  seeing 
her  ideal  of  me  disappearing  down  my  own  throat,  as 
everything  went  into  my  mouth  and  nothing  came  out  of 
it,  until,  at  last,  as  I  took  my  fifth  potato,  she  leaned 
across,  with  clasped  hands  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
breathed  imploringly,  '  Oh  !  Mr.  Thackeray  I     Don't ' '  " 

Another  story  comes  from  a  letter  of  Thackeray's  to  the 
Horning  Chronicle,  disinterred  by  Mr.  Melville,  and  printed 
in  an  appendix.     It  is  of 

an  Irish  officer,  who,  having  stated  that  he  had  seen 
anchovies  growing  in  profusion  upon  the  rocks  of  Malta, 
called  out  and  shot  an  Englishman  who  doubted  his  state- 
ment. As  the  unhappy  Saxon  fell,  writhing  with  his 
wound,  the  Irishman's  second  remarked  :  "  Look,  Sir 
Lucius,  you  have  made  him  cut  capers."  "  Bedad,  it's 
capers  I  mane,"  the  gallant  and  imjjetuous  O'Trigger 
responded. 


Garden,  Kitchen,  and  Farm. 

More  Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.     By  Mrs.  Earle. 
(Smith,  Elder.     Ts.  6d.) 

A  Farmer^s  Year.     By  H.  Eider  Haggard.     (Longmans. 

78.  6d.) 

Mrs.  Eaele's  new  book  is  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  success 
of  her  first,  the  Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.  The 
circumstance  that  she  dedicates  the  sequel  to  the  readers 
of  its  forerunner  is  almost  an  assurance  of  this  success ; 
it  is  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  You  can  never  get  on  without 
them  both."  But  it  must  be  stated  at  once  that  the  new 
work  is  not  the  equal  of  the  other.  The  original  Pot- 
Pourri  was  a  deliberate,  well-arranged,  carefully  thought- 
out  and  carefully  written  work  of  good  counsel.  It 
contained  its  author's  best,  selected  from  ripe  experience. 
We  have  a  suspicion  that  much  that  is  in  the  second 
Pot-Pourri  was  rejected  from  its  predecessor.  And  the 
sequel  is  padded  to  excess,  too.  A  little  padding  will  do, 
but  too  much  is  an  evil — and  a  discomfort  as  well,  for  it 
has  made  this  book  unwieldy.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Earle, 
though  her  domestic  and  horticultural  counsels  are  admir- 
able, on  such  matters  as  literature  and  travel  is  no  better 
than  a  host  of  other  writers  and  is  inferior  to  many. 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  Mrs.  Earle's  new  book 
is  full  of  agreeable  desultory  reading,  and  it  has  many 
pages  of  great  value.  Our  objection  is,  that  it  is  very 
much  of  a  scrap-book,  flung  together  with  insufficient 
thought ;  and  we  regret  to  see  a  lady  of  such  exceptional 
good  sense  falling  in  with  a  fashion  which  commands  that 
a  success  in  literature  must  be,  if  possible,  immediately 
repeated.  Novelists,  who  are  in  danger  of  being  left 
strande<l  if  they  do  not  keep  with  the  tide,  may  be  excused ; 
but  the  makers  of  such  books  as  Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey 
Garden  can  hardly  be  too  leisurely.  The  breathless  desire 
to  produce  rapidly  another  four  hundred  pages  of  counsel 


and  reflection,  because  the  first  has  "caught  on,"  should 
be  beneath  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  usefulness  of  More  Pot-Pourri  we 
may  mention  that,  before  we  had  looked  through  it  for 
ten  minutes,  two  questions  which  had  long  needed  a  reply 
had  been  answered — one  referring  to  the  varnishing  of 
plaster  casts,  and  the  other  to  a  certain  balsam-bearing 
tree,  the  name  of  which  has  long  puzzled  its  owner.  One 
has  but  to  open  the  Index  at  random  in  order  that  some 
idea  of  Mrs.  Earle's  variety  may  be  gathered.  Here  are 
entries  under  the  letter  "  B  "  : 

Beef,  Boiled,  99. 
Begonias,  161,  ISO. 
Berenson,  on  Modern  Art,  354,  355. 
Besler,  BasU,  93. 
Bible,  The  Tissot,  162. 
•-Birds,  Feeding  in  Winter,  144,  143;  Eating  Buds,  204; 
The  Harm  and  the  Good  They  Do,  282. 
Blackbeetles,  To  Destroy,  215. 
Blackie,  Prof.,  on  Squandered  Lives,  367. 
Blake,  William,  Allusion  to,  422. 
Bleeding,  for  Fever,  223. 

Blight  on  Carnations,  &c.,  Mixture  for  Destroying,  353. 
Blinds,  Substitutes  for,  397. 
Blunt,  Mr.  Wilfrid,  Sonnets  on  Love  by,  414-416. 

Mrs.  Earle  somewhere  states  that  this  is  the  last  book  of  the 
kind  that  she  intends  to  write.  We  suggest,  then,  that 
when  it  has  had  the  best  of  its  run,  the  two  series  of  Pot- 
Pourri  should  be  subjected  to  analysis,  and  from  them  two 
new  books  should  be  formed,  one  confined  to  the  garden 
and  the  other  to  the  kitchen.  Thereby  their  value  as 
manuals  would  be  greatly  increased.  This  would  mean 
the  loss  of  such  buffer  states  between  the  author's  counsels 
as  occasional  poems  from  the  P.  M.  G.  and  funny  stories 
gathered  in  a  Surrey  chestnut  grove  ;  but  the  reader 
intent  upon  good  recipes  or  horticultural  advice  would  not 
grumble,  and  the  rest  hardly  matter. 

Mr.  Haggard  is  less  of  a  counsellor  than  Mrs.  Earle. 
His  book  is  described  in  its  sub-title  as  a  farmer's  common- 
place book  for  1898.  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  say.  Do 
this,  or,  Do  that ;  he  says,  I  did  this,  or,  I  did  that,  or,  I  shall 
not  do  this  again.  The  reader  who  also  farms  must  draw 
his  own  conclusions,  towards  which  Mr.  Haggard  helps 
him  by  printing  at  the  end  of  the  book  the  balance-sheets 
of  his  two  farms.  Mr.  Haggard  has  altogether  about 
365  acres  of  land,  of  which  261  are  at  Ditchingham, 
where  he  lives,  and  104  at  Bedingham,  five  miles  away. 
Part  of  the  land  is  his  own  and  part  he  rents  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  pound  an  acre.  During  1898  the  Ditchingham 
farm  showed  a  profit  of  £333  5s.  2d.,  and  that  at  Beding- 
ham of  £89  10s.  2d.  These  sums  are,  however,  subject  to 
various  charges  for  interest,  rent,  &c.,  which  bring  the 
actual  profit  down  to  £80.  And  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  losses  of  previous  years,  the  profit  is  nothing  at  all.. 
None  the  less,  Mr.  Haggard  believes,  in  spite  of  present 
scarcity  of  labour,  foreign  competition,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it,  "  with  plenty  of  capital,  inexhaustible  patience,  a  real 
love  of  the  thing,  and  the  exercise  of  about  as  much 
general  intelligence  as  would  be  necessary  to  move  an 
army  corps  up  the  Nile,"  it  is  still  possible  to  extract  from 
land  in  the  Eastern  Counties  (Mr.  Haggard's  farms  are  in 
Norfolk),  provided  that  labour  and  other  conditions  are 
fairly  favourable  and  no  great  calamity  befalls,  a  moderate 
rent,  an  interest  on  the  money  invested,  and  a  small  living 
profit.  This  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  who  has  tried, 
and  who,  we  should  imagine,  is  as  well  fitted  to  make  the 
experiment  wisely  as  anyone  need  be. 

For  the  description  of  Mr.  Haggard's  own  style  of 
farming,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  we  must  refer  readers 
interested  in  such  matters  to  the  book.  Personally,  we 
value  the  work  less  for  such  information  than  for  the 
healthy  open-air  feeling  that  pervades  it ;  the  quiet,  yet 
living,  description  of  natural  things ;  and  the  sane  English 
personality  at  the  back  of  all.  Mr.  Haggard  is  the 
cultured  country  gentleman  incarnate,  although  a  shade 
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more  catholic,  perhaps,  than  most  (as  when  he  commends 
the  symbolic  drawings  of  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Sime's 
audacious  forecasts  of  Hades),  and  perhaps  wielding  an 
abler  pen.  His  book  has  the  best  English  soundness, 
good  sense,  and  solidity.  It  is  not  another  Natural  Hidory 
of  Selborne  :  it  lacks  the  simple  charm  of  that  imperishable 
work  ;  and  yet  we  fancy  that  long  life  is  in  store  for  it. 
Truth  is  mighty  and  wiU  prevail :  Mr.  Haggard  pins  his 
faith  to  Truth,  and  he  and  that  lady  may,  hand-in-hand, 
walk  far  into  time. 

What  the  book  needs  is  pruning.  Practical  and  de- 
scriptive writing  together  swell  it  into  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  with  about  350  words  to  the  page.  This  is  terrific. 
Perhaps  some  day  Mr.  Haggard  wiU  extract  all  that  bears 
strictly  on  the  farm,  add  to  it  in  the  light  of  later  ex- 
perience, and  make  one  book  of  that.  This  would  leave 
for  the  non- agricultural  reader  the  non-agricultural  parts, 
such,  for  example,  as  this  : 

I  suppose  that  there  are  not  very  many  people  living 
who  have  known  a  person  who  knew  Lady  Hamilton,  but 
as  it  chances  I  am  one  of  them.  In  or  about  the  year 
1804,  Mrs.  Bolton,  who  was  Nelson's  sister,  and  her 
husband  hired  Bradenham,  my  brother's  house,  where  I 
was  bom,  and  here  Lady  Hamilton  used  to  visit  them. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  large  cupboard  in  the  Eed  Eoom  that 
was  dedicated  to  her  dresses,  whereof  the  exceeding  splen- 
dours are  still  recorded  in  the  traditions  of  the  village. 
At  that  time  a  man  of  the  name  of  Canham,  whom  I  knew 
well  in  his  age,  was  page  boy  at  the  Hall,  and  more  than 
once  has  he  talked  to  me  of  Horatio  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
the  former  of  whom  he  described  as  a  "  white  httle  sUp  of 
a  thing."  I  asked  him  also  what  Lady  Hamilton  was  Uke. 
"  Oh,"  he  replied,  in  the  vigorous  Norfolk  vernacular,  "  she 
wor  a  rare  fine  opstanding  .  .  .  she  wiir."  The  missing 
word  is  scarcely  suited  to  this  page  polite,  but  may  easily 
be  guessed.  In  effect  it  is  a  curious  piece  of  contemporary 
criticism  from  a  source  likely  to  be  unprejudiced  if  out- 
spoken. 

And  this  description  of  tree-felling : 

When  the  cutting  has  gone  so  deep  that  the  shape  of 
the  bole  approaches  to  that  of  a  peg-top,  the  woodmen 
go  to  the  end  of  the  rope  and  pull  upon  it.  Probably 
tbe  tree  makes  no  sign,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  shght  quiver  as  though  of  fear,  which 
causes  the  twigs  to  tremble  to  their  tips,  stands  as  proud 
and  upright  as  it  has  stood  for  the  last  century  or  more. 
Thereupon  one  of  the  men  remarks  to  his  mate  that  "  she 
wants  a  chip  or  two  off  the  hinder  side,"  and  then  comes 
another  five  minutes  of  quiet  and  scientific  chopping, 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  end  of  the  rope.  At  about  the 
third  tug  the  observer  will  notice  the  topmost  twigs  of  the 
timber  bend  themselves  with  a  sudden  curve,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  top  joint  of  a  rod  when  a  trout  first  takes  the 
fly.  At  the  next  pull  the  curve  is  more  sudden,  and 
deeper.  Now  the  great  tree  begins  to  groan  and  rock,  and 
its  boughs,  rushing  to  and  fro,  to  flog  the  air  in  wide 
sweeps,  but  still  with  a  desperate  tenacity  the  thin  neck  of 
wood  and  the  remaining  rope  of  root  keep  it  from  falling. 

"She's  a-coiiung,"  says  the  head  woodman;  "now, 
togither,  lad,  togither."  Two  more  puUs  and  the  doomed 
tree  swings  so  far  that  it  cannot  recover  its  upright 
position.  For  a  moment  it  hangs  trembling,  as  though 
making  obeisance  to  its  murderers  ;  then — a  swift  rush,  a 
sound  of  wood  rending  and  of  tough  roots  flying  apart 
with  a  noise  hke  that  of  pistol  shots,  and  down  it  tumbles 
to  the  earth  with  a  thunderous  rattling  crash  that  echoes 
through  the  wood  and  dies  far  away  upon  the  breast  of 
the  quiet  river. 

It  is  done,  and  a  change  has  come  over  the  landscape  ; 
the  space  that  for  generations  has  been  filled  with  leafy 
branches  is  now  white  and  empty  air.  I  know  of  no  more 
melancholy  sight — indeed,  to  this  day  I  detest  seeing  a 
tree  felled ;  it  always  reminds  me  of  the  sudden  and 
violent  death  of  a  man.  I  fancy  it  must  b«  the  age  of 
timbers  that  inspires  us  with  this  respect  and  sympathy, 
which  we  do  not  feel  for  a  sapling  or  a  flower. 

That  is  good  and  true  writing,  for  which  there  will  always 
be  readers.  Mr.  Haggard's  passages  in  this  vein  are 
excellently  illustrated  by  agreeably  poetical  drawings  by 


Mr.  Leon  Little,  which  add  sensibly  to  the  charm  of  the 
book. 

One  little  point  of  criticism.  Mr.  Haggard,  in  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  visit  to  the  island  of  Coll,  is  in 
danger  of  giving  a  false  impression  of  the  walking  powers 
of  the  gamekeeper  there.  From  ten  in  the  morning,  he 
tells  us,  until  seven  at  night  this  man  strides  without 
tiring ;  and  then,  after  leaving  the  game  at  the  Castle, 
strolls  to  his  house  "  a  league  or  so  away,  has  his  tea,  and 
starts  out  for  a  spot  several  miles  in  another  direction." 
Now,  CoU  is  only  thirteen  miles  long  and  from  one  to 
three  wide,  and  the  shooting  on  it  is,  we  believe,  divided. 
This  is,  however,  an  absurdly  minor  matter. 


Ways  They  Had  in  the  Navy. 

Naval  Yarns,  1661-1831.     Collected  and  edited  by  W.  H. 
Long.     (Gibbings  &  Co.     6s.) 

This  is  a  book  of  sailors'  and  midshipmen's  letters— real 
documents — written  from  our  old  wooden  warships  when 
the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  off.  England  must  have 
many  such  narratives,  fading  into  illegibility.  The  saUor's 
account  of  a  battle  is  the  true  complement  of  the  his- 
torian's. One  might  burrow  long  among  formal  records 
of  Anson's  fights  and  find  nothing  half  so  illuminating  as 
the  letter  written  by  a  young  tar  on  board  the  Centurion 
to  his  brother  at  Winchester.    "  Dear  Brother,"  he  begins, 

"  here  comes  joy  enuff,  we  have  the  grate  fortune  to  meet 
the  French  fleet  with  35  sail  of  Marchant-Men  a  going  to 
Canedee,  with  10  Sail  of  Men  of  Warr,  all  ships  of  the  Line. 
Our  captane  being  the  Devils  of  a  man  run  in  amongst  the 
hole  fleet  .  .  .  such  a  Battell  never  was  known  in  the  hole 
World  ;  Shot  and  Ball  flew  like  hail  from  the  Heavens. 
...  In  one  of  the  Ships  was  found  thre  Milyon  of 
Money,  in  the  other  about  16  Milyon.  If  wee  have  Justice 
done  us,  we  shall  have  a  thousand  pound  a  man.  .  .  . 
Brother,  as  for  the  priveteers  we  have  taken  a  dozen ; 
Damm  the  French :  Drink,  dear  brother,  for  we  dress 
mutton  in  Clarett." 

In  almost  every  letter  and  journal  in  this  collection  we 
are  on  the  lower  deck ;  we  haul  at  the  ropes,  smell  the 
powder  as  it  comes  up,  and  hear  the  talk  of  the  men  at 
the  guns.  If  we  encounter  much  that  is  brutal,  and  some 
things  that  cannot  be  quoted,  there  is  the  stamp  of  truth 
on  all.  A  sailor  who  fought  on  the  Goliah  in  the  battles 
of  the  Nile  and  St.  Vincent  tells  us  that  the  "disagreeable 
part "  of  the  work  begins  after  the  fight,  when  for  days 
the  crews  "have  no  remission  of  their  toil,  repairing  the 
rigging  and  other  parts  injured  in  the  action."  He  gives 
us  pictures  too.     Here  is  a  Turner  rudely  sketched  : 

The  Ooliah  led  the  van.  There  was  a  French  frigate 
right  in  our  way.  Captain  Foley  cried  :  "  Sink  that  brute  ; 
what  does  he  there  ? "  In  a  moment  she  went  to  the 
bottom,  and  her  crew  were  seen  running  into  her  rigging. 
The  sun  was  just  setting  as  we  went  into  the  bay,  and  a 
red  and  fiery  sun  it  was. 

A  letter  written  from  Trafalgar  Bay  by  a  sailor  who 
fought  on  the  Royal  Sovereign  has  some  excellent  touches  : 

Honoured  Father, — This  comes  to  tell  you  I  am  alive 
and  hearty  except  three  fingers  ;  but  that's  not  much ;  it 
might  have  been  my  head.  I  told  brother  Tom  I  should 
like  to  see  a  greadly  battle,  and  I  have  seen  one,  and  we 
have  peppered  the  Combined  rarely ;  aud  for  matter  of 
that,  they  fought  us  pretty  tightish  for  French  and  Spanish. 
Three  of  our  men  are  killed,  and  four  more  of  us  are 
winged.  .  .  .  We  have  taken  a  rare  parcel  of  ships,  but 
the  wind  is  so  rough  we  cannot  bring  them  home,  else  I 
should  roll  in  money.  80  we  are  busy  smashing  'em,  and 
blowing  'em  up  wholesale.  .  .  .  Our  dear  Admiral  Nelson 
is  killed !  so  we  have  paid  pretty  sharply  for  licking  'em . 
I  never  sat  eyes  on  him,  for^which  I  am  both  sorry  an  d 
glad ;  for,  to  be  sure,  I  should  like"  to  have  seen  him — but 
then  all  the  men  in  our  ship  who  have  seen  him  are  such 
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•oft  toads,  they  have  done  nothing  but  blast  their  eyes, 
and  cry,  ever  since  he  was  killed.  God  bless  you  I  chaps 
that  fought  like  the  devil  sit  down  and  cry  like  a  wench. 

This  is  splendid.  Excellent,  too,  is  the  "Journal  of  a 
Naval  Surgeon,  1758-1763."  Mr.  Long  has  wisely  printed 
it  exactly  as  it  reads  in  the  MS.  A  surgeon's  eye  is 
a  keen  eye,  and  a  surgeon's  humour  is  commonly  a 
healthy  humour,  and  this  surgeon  had  both.  His  journal 
is  a  little  gallery  of  naval  portraits  and  interiors.  He 
compares  his  ship,  the  Coventry,  to  a  court  or  a  palace  that 
is  full  of  petty  rivalries  and  hypocrisies.  A  newly-appointed 
captain,  who  had  been  "  hoisted  over  the  bellies  of  better 
men,"  soon  produced  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  in  the  gun- 
room. The  surgeon  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
to  see  this  popinjay  turn  coward  when  a  French  frigate 
hove  in  view.  The  captain's  intention  was  to  run  ashore 
to  avoid  the  enemy,  but  this  was  opposed  with  many  oaths 
by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  second  lieutenant,  a  "  plain  rough- 
hewen  seaman,"  who  modelled  himself  on  Commodore 
Trunnion,  and  was  so  ardent  a  Scotchman  that  he  would 
yield  nothing  to  other  countries,  not  even  that  the  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  exceeded  those  of  Argyleshire  if  properly 
worked.  The  fact  that  this  fine,  rugged  feUow,  who  had 
"  never  bowed  at  a  levee,"  deliberately  copied  Commodore 
Trunnion,  is  an  interesting  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
pen — of  Smollett's  pen  in  particular :  it  suggests  a  whole 
series  of  inquiries  into  cases  in  which  life  is  true  to 
literature.  In  the  surgeon's  gallery  we  find  one  Governor 
Johnson,  who  liad  a  sloop  of  sixteen  guns,  and,  being  a 
literary  man,  had  his  cabin  filled  with  books.  He  had 
even  brought  out  with  him  a  "literary  companion  and 
tutor  " — to  wit,  Mr.  Campbell,  whom  the  surgeon  vaguely 
describes  as  "  the  celebrated  author  of  Lexiphanes  and  some 
other  works."  This  man  had  been  toiling  for  the  London 
booksellers  thirty  years  when  he  went  to  sea  with  this 
bookish  captain  of  a  man-o'-war.  But  he  soon  longed  for 
the  flesh-pots  of  Grub-street,  and  hurried  back  from  the 
Lisbon  station  in  the  Bellona.  On  tlie  way  three  French 
men-o'-war  were  encountered,  and  the  unhappy  bibliophile 
was  bidden  to  stand  on  the  quarter-deck  as  the  captain's 
aide-de-camp.  In  the  height  of  the  action  his  knees 
tottered,  and  he  craved  permission  to  go  and  assist  the 
doctors,  whereupon  the  captain — who  had  no  sympathy 
with  authors  afloat — told  him  he  might  go  to  a  place  much 
lower  than  the  cockpit.  In  the  same  action  a  young 
English  lady  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  joining  in 
the  fray  :   "  she  was  one  of  the  true  Amazonian  breed." 

Of  the  general  life  on  board  a  modern  man-o'-war  this 
eighteenth  century  surgeon  gives  us  several  glimpses.  It 
is  evident  that  the  naval  drawings  of  Eowlandson  do  not 
exaggerate  the  chaos  of  dissipation  which  prevailed 
between  the  decks  of  a  war-ship  in  the  Thames  or  other 
populous  port  when  a  George  was  on  the  throne.  Once 
when  the  Magnanime  was  to  be  repaired  at  Plymouth  her 
whole  crew,  consisting  of  750  men,  was  put  on  board  the 
Canterbury  and  no  shore  leave  given.  But  the  men's 
wives  were  allowed  to  come  on  board,  and  they  came  in 
such  force  that  the  purser  soon  complained  of 

a  very  extraordinary  expenditure  Of  beer,  more  than  the 
king's  allowance,  which  is  a  gallon  a  day  to  each  man, 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  females  on  board,  who, 
being  mustered  by  the  admiral's  order,  amounted  to  492, 
who  all  declared  themselves  married  women,  and  were 
acknowledged  by  the  sailors  as  their  wives ;  where  or  when 
they  were  married  was  never  inquired,  the  simple  declara- 
tion was  considered  as  sufficient  to  constitute  a  nautical 
and  temporary  union,  and  which  was  authorised  by  long 
established  custom  as  practised  time  immemorial  in  His 
Majf  sty's  Navy. 

"  Time  immemorial "  has  passed,  taking  the  old  mad,  bad 
customs  with  it.  No  longer  do  Her  Majesty's  sailors, 
when  paid  off,  scheme  to  revenge  themselves  on  any 
officer  whose  tyranny  or  strictness  they  have  resented.  In 
he  old  days  unpopular  lieutenants  knew  what  to  do  when 


their  ship  was  berthed  and  unrigged:  they  vanished. 
When  the  Coventry  paid  off,  the  tyrannical  first  lieutenant 
travelled  post-haste  to  London;  but  the  gunner's  mate 
and  a  party  of  men  came  up  with  him  in  Cheapside,  gave 
him  a  sound  drubbing,  and  rolled  him  in  the  kennel. 

Not  all  the  contents  of  this  naval  portfolio  are  as  good 
as  the  Surgeon's  Journal ;  but  the  book  is  a  little  luine 
of  raw  material  for  novelists  who  deal  in  frigates  and 
"second-rates." 


Sidelights  on  Paul  Kruger. 

The  Transvaal  from  Within.   By  J.  P.  Fitzpatxick.    (Heine- 
mann.     10s.  net) 

This  is  a  book  that  comes  just  in  the  nick  of  time  for  those 
who  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  the  Transvaal.  Its 
author  is  South  African  bom,  hsis  lived  for  fifteen  years 
among  the  Boers,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time  secretary 
to  the  Johannesburg  Reform  Committee.  He  proves  on 
every  page  that  he  has  a  fulness  of  knowledge  out  of 
which  to  compile  his  chronicle,  and  yet  he  is  not  unconscious 
of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labours  as  a  writer 
of  history  that  is  stiU  in  the  making.  He  frankly  poses 
as  a  champion  of  the  Outlanders,  for  everyone  else,  he 
says,  has  been  both  heard  and  judged,  while  the  Outlanders 
have  been  judged  without  being  heard.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  Boer  Government,  the  book, 
most  of  which  was  written  three  years  ago  and  has  since 
been  extensively  circulated  in  private,  would  have  been 
made  public  in  1896.  The  reader  knows,  therefore,  what 
to  expect.  He  will  find  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  an  able  and  a 
moderate  advocate  of  the  Outlander  cause.  He  will  also 
find  that  much  of  the  contents  of  the  Transvaal  from  Within 
is  of  local  rather  than  general  interest — as  the  author 
straightforwardly  confesses. 

In  such  a  narrative  there  are,  of  course,  many  lights 
thrown  on  the  complex  character  of  that  cirious  survival 
Paulus  Stephanus  Johannes  Kruger.  "  L'^tat  c'est  raoi  " 
is  almost  as  true  of  the  Dopper  President  as  it  was  of  its 
originator,  for  in  matters  of  external  policy  and  in  matters 
which  concern  the  Boers  as  a  party  the  President  has  his 
way  as  surely  and  as  completely  as  any  anointed  autocrat. 
That  Mr.  Kruger  has  fine  stuff  in  him  is  shown  by  his 
answer  to  an  Enghsh  nobleman,  who,  in  the  course  of  an 
interview,  remarked:  "My  father  was  a  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, and  twice  Viceroy  of  Ireland."  The  old  Dutchman 
answered:  "And  my  father  was  a  shepherd."  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, while  unflinchingly  and  of  necessity  exposing  the 
misdeeds  of  the  "  old  Dutchman,"  is  by  no  means  unsym- 
pathetic in  his  estimate  of  him,  as  is  proved  by  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

In  the  history  of  South  Africa  the  figure  of  the  grim  old 
President  will  loom  large  and  striking — picturesque,  as  the 
figure  of  one  who  by  his  character  and  will  made  and  held 
his  people ;  magaificent,  as  one  who  in  the  face  of  the 
blackest  fortune  never  wavered  from  his  aim  or  faltered  in 
his  effort;  who  with  a  courage  that  seemed,  and  still 
seems,  fatuous,  but  which  may  well  be  called  heroic,  stood 
up  against  the  might  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 
And,  it  may  be  pathetic  too,  as  one  whose  limitations  were 
great,  one  whose  training  and  associations — whose  very 
successes — had  narrowed,  and  embittered  and  hardened 
him  ;  as  one  who,  when  the  greatness  of  success  was  his  to 
take  and  to  hold,  turned  his  back  on  the  supreme  oppor- 
tunity, an'l  used  his  strength  and  qualities  to  fight  against 
the  spirit  of  progress,  and  all  that  the  enlightenment  of 
the  age  pronounces  to  be  fitting  and  necessary  to  g^od 
government  and  a  healthy  state. 

This  surely  is  appreciative  enough.  Yet  it  is  hard  not 
to  dilute  one's  admiration  for  the  rugged  virtues  of  the 
peasant  despot  when  one  reads  only  a  few  pages  further 
on  that  Mr.  Kruger  (in  1877)  retained  his  office  for  some 
time  after  he  had  concerned  himself  in  the  Bepeal  agita- 
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tion,  but  finally  resigned  his  post  on  being  refused  an 
increased  remuneration  for  -which  he  had  repeatedly 
applied.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  this  induce- 
ment been  forthcoming,  he  would  have  remained  a  loyal 
British  subject.  No  doubt  he  woidd  have  done  better  to 
imitate  the  honest  consistency  of  Mr.  Joubert,  who  alone  of 
the  officials  who  protested  against  the  annexation  refused  to 
take  office  under  the  British  Government.  But  no  doubt 
Oom  Paul  was  wise  in  his  generation,  for  between  1886 
and  1899  the  salary  list  of  the  Transvaal  officials  has  risen 
from  £51,831  to  £1,216,394.  And  here  is  another 
historical  fact  given  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  It  relates  to  the 
year  1884  when  a  Boer  deputation  of  two  visited  Europe  to 
raise  money  and  try  to  get  the  Convention  of  1881 
modified : 

Messrs.  Kruger  and  Smit  were  staying  at  the  Albemarle 
Hotel,  where  they  found  themselves,  after  some  weeks' 
delay,  in  the  uncomiortiible  position  of  being  unable  to 
pay  their  hotel  bill.  In  their  extremity  they  applied  to 
one  Baron  Grant  (rpcently  deceased),  at  that  time  a 
bright  particular  star  in  the  Stock  Exchange  firmament. 
Baron  Grant  was  largely  interested  in  the  gold  conces- 
sions of  Lydenburg,  and  he  was  willing  to  assist,  but  on 
terms.  Aud  the  quid  pro  quo  which  he  asked  was  some 
priblic  asfurance  of  goodwill,  protection,  and  encourage- 
ment to  British  settlers  in  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  Kruger 
responded  on  behalf  of  the  Eepublic  by  pubhshing  in  the 
London  Press  a  cordial  invitation  and  welcome  and  the 
promise  of  rights  and  protection  to  all  who  would  come. 

His  hotel  bill  settled  for  him,  Mr.  Kruger  went  home, 
and  how  he  has  since  treated  those  he  publicly  promised 
protection  is  long  since  a  matter  of  history.  "  Burghers, 
friends,  thieves,  murderers,  newcomers,  and  others !  "  is 
the  elegant  opening  of  an  address  he  delivered  not  many 
years  ago  in  a  mining  district.  "  Their  rights.  Yes, 
they'll  get  them  over  my  dead  body,"  was  his  kindly 
comment  on  a  manifesto  published  by  the  National  Union 
in  1895.  And  few  will  be  found  to  differ  from  the  verdict 
of  the  old  Boer  two  years  earlier,  when  the  Eaad,  under 
the  pressure  put  on  them  by  the  President,  rejected  the 
petition  of  13,000  aliens  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "our  country  is  gone.  Nothing  can 
settle  this  but  fighting,  and  there  is  only  one  end  to  the 
fight.  Kruger  and  his  Hollanders  have  taken  our 
independence  more  surely  than  ever  Shepstone  did." 
Surely  the  Boer  patriots  of  the  Transvaal  have  memories 
so  short  as  only  to  be  equalled  by  those  of  their  brethren 
in  the  Free  State,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  forgotten 
that  it  is  written  in  the  records  of  the  Free  State : 

That  on  a  certain  day  the  President  stated  in  open  Baad 
that  proof  hid  been  obtained  of  a  proposed  combined 
attack  on  the  Free  State  by  the  Transvaal  Boers  led  by 
Pretorius  and  Kruger  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Basutos 
under  Moshesh  on  the  other — a  horrible  and  unnatural 
alliance  which  was  not  effected  only  because  Moshesh 
could  not  trust  his  professed  allies.  The  Raad  thereupon 
publicly  gave  thanks  to  the  Aliniehty,  who  had  revealed 
and  frustrated  this  "  hideous  complot." 

That  was  in  1857  ;  but  the  Boers  are  a  conservative  race. 

There  are  many  pleasanter  pages  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
book  than  those  on  which  Mr.  Kruger  has  to  be  men- 
tioned. He  has  handled  with  skill  the  mass  of  complica- 
tions which  have  attended  the  Outlanders'  struggles  to  be 
free ;  and  all  who  desire  to  know  what  has  led  up  to  the 
extraordinary  birth-card  the  Transvaal  President  sent  us 
on  October  10  should  read  the  Transvaal  from  Within. 


To  Apollo. 

Phoebus,  to  thee  the  swan  sings  shrill  to  the  beating  of 
his  wings,  as  he  lights  on  the  bank  of  the  whirling  pools 
of  the  river  Peneus ;  and  to  thee  with  his  shrill  lyre  does 
the  sweet-voiced  minstrel  sing  ever,  both  first  and  last. 
Even  so  hail  thou.  Prince,  I  beseech  thee  in  my  song. 

From  Mr.  Lang' a  "  Tht  Homeric  Hymns :  A  New  Translation." 


Catullus  of  Verona. 

Poems  of  Catullus.      Selected  and  Edited  by  H.  V.  Mac- 

naghten  and  A.  B.  Eamsay.  (Duckworth.  2s.  6d.) 
The  Story  of  Catullus.  By  Hugh  Macnaghten.  (Duck- 
worth. 2s.  6d.) 
The  Latin  poets  have  many  and  diverse  qualities,  but  with 
one  exception  the  note  of  individuality,  the  "lyric  cry," 
which  we  moderns  look  for  before  and  beyond  everything 
in  poetry,  is  lacking.  The  one  exception  is,  of  course, 
Catullus  of  Verona.  Yet  another  proof  of  the  grip  which 
Catullus  has  upon  the  hearts  of  his  readers  is  to  be  found 
in  the  two  little  volumes  now  before  us.  They  are  labours 
of  love,  not  mere  exercises  in  book-making.  One  is  a 
scholarly  little  edition  of  "  the  single  Roman  poet  whom 
no  boy  has  ever  wholly  failed  to  appreciate,"  in  his 
original  Latin.  This  is  the  work  of  two  Eton  masters, 
Mr.  H.  V.  Macnaghten  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Ramsay.  For  the 
other  Mr.  Macnaghten  is  alone  responsible.  It  is  an 
English  narrative  or,  let  us  say,  reconstruction  of  the  life 
of  Catullus,  which  serves  as  a  thread  on  which  to  string 
verse  translations  of  a  large  number  of  the  poems.  Mr. 
Macnaghten  hopes  that  it  may  be  read  by 

perhaps  even  an  Eton  boy  who  has  read  Catullus  at  school 
and  is  a  little  ashamed  at  having  cared  so  much  for  any 
part  of  his  work ;  or  the  sister  of  an  Eton  boy,  if  I  may 
speak  out  all  my  dreams,  who  has  read  in  Tennyson  of  the 
'•  tenderest  of  Roman  poets,"  and  would  learn  something 
which  her  brother  refuses  to  tell  of  that  CatuUus  "  whose 
dead  songster  never  dies." 

Catullus,  alas!  is  untranslatable,  but  "English"  readers 
may  gather  from  his  book  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  what 
manner  of  man  Catullus  was  and  what  his  song. 

The  themes  of  CatuUus  are  almost  entirely  personal. 
His  own  fierce  hates  and  passionate  loves  are  his  inspira- 
tion. He  knew  no  reticence,  and  the  tragedy  of  his  brief 
life  can  easily  be  traced  from  its  reflection  in  his  verse. 
The  central  figure  in  that  drama  is  the  beautiful  and  base 
Lesbia,  identified  plausibly  enough  with  the  Clodia  whose 
subsequent  infamies  are  revealed  to  us  in  one  of  Cicero's 
most  celebrated  speeches.  Catullus  was  a  Veronese  by 
birth,  of  good  municipal  lineage  and  fortune,  the  son 
of  a  friend  of  Ciesar — Ctosar  whom  he  afterwards  so 
whole-heartedly  lampooned.  Coming  to  Rome  as  a  lad, 
he  fell  under  the  fascination  of  Clodia,  a  married  woman, 
ten  years  older  than  himself.  They  loved,  and  with 
Catullus  love  became  lyric. 

You  ask  how  many  kisses  can  fulfil  , 

Your  kisses,  Lesbia,  or  exceed  my  will. 

As  many  grains  as  are  of  Libyan  sand 

By  rich  Cyrene  in  the  silphium  land 

Between  Jove's  sultry  oracle  and  where 

Stands  ancient  Battus'  sacred  sepulchre  ; 

Or  many  as  the  stars  whose  light  discovers, 

When  night  is  hushed,  the  stealthy  tryst  of  lovers  : 

80  many  of  your  kisses  can  fulfil 

Love-rapt  Catullus  or  exceed  his  will. 

Beyond  the  count  of  jealous  tongues  to  tell 

Or  prying  eyes  to  blight  with  envious  spell. 

For  two  short  years  Catullus'  pen  was  golden,  and  then 
a  shadow  fell  upon  the  sun.  Clodia  proved  faithless  to 
him,  and  he  learnt  by  bitter  experience  the  lightness  of  a 
wanton's  word. 

None  else  but  me,  my  lady  vows  'tis  true, 
None  else  for  her  though  Jove  himself  should  sue ; 
She  vows,  a  woman  to  her  lover :  grave 
Such  words  upon  the  wind  and  fleeting  wave. 

At  first  he  struggled  to  disguise  the  truth  to  himself. 
There  were  lovers'  quarrels  and  redintegrations  of  love. 
A  beautiful  poem  celebrates  a  momentary  return  of 
Clodia  to  her  allegiance  : 

If  that  which  is  the  heart's  desire  be  told 
Unhoped  for,  it  is  joy  beyond  the  rest. 
Therefore  I  count  it  joy  more  dear  than  gold. 
That,  love,  you  turn  again  and  make  me  blest ; 
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You  turn,  my  heart's  desire  bo  long  denied, 
Unasked,  unhoped  for.     Oh  !  the  white,  bright  day  ! 
What  happiness  in  all  the  world  beside 
Is  like  to  mine  ?    The  rapture  who  shall  say  ? 

But  at  last  truth  could  no  longer  be  hidden,  and  the 
lover's  idealising  fervour  turned  to  a  fury  of  revolt. 
Glodia  broke  from  him,  only  to  betray  another,  and  then 
another,  until  her  name  became  a  scandal  even  in  Eome. 
The  taunting  epigrams  of  the  forsaken  Catullus  pursued 
her  almost  literally  down  the  streets  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Macnaghten  takes  pains  to  point  out  the  parallel  between 
the  tragedy  of  Catullus  and  the  tragedy  of  Shakespeare, 
shadowed  out  so  obscurely  in  the  Sonnets.  Like  Shake- 
speare, Catullus  lost  his  mistress  through  his  friend.  At 
an  early  date  he  appears  to  have  suspected  one  Quintius 
of  plotting  to  wreck  his  happiness,  and  addressed  to  him 
a  pathetic  quatrain : 

If  you  would  have  Catullus  be  your  debtor  for  the  light. 
The  light  of  eyes,  or  if  there  be  a  dearer  thing  than  sight. 
Ah  I  Quintius,  spare  to  rob  your  friend  of  one  far  dearer 

prize 
Than  light  of  eyes,  or  if  there  be  a  dearer  light  than  eyes. 

But  the  actual  traitor  was  a  more  intimate  friend  still- 
Marcus  Caelius  Eufus,  known  as  the  best  dancer  in  Home- 
Rufus  had  but  little  joy  of  his  prize,  for  when  Clodia  had 
in  her  turn  left  him,  she  inspired  a  rival  to  bring  against 
him  a  charge  of  poisoning,  and  it  needed  all  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero  to  secure  his  acquittal. 

At  the  moment  Catullus  lost  Clodia  through  infidelity 
he  lost  a  beloved  brother  through  death.  His  "Ave  atque 
Vale  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  threnodies.  He  turned  for 
consolation  from  the  double  shock  to  foreign  travel.  He 
went  with  the  proctor  Memmius  to  Bithynia,  and  came 
back  in  spring  refreshed  of  soul  and  ready  to  celebrate  the 
beauties  of  Sirmio,  on  the  Lago  di  Garda,  in  one  of  the  few 
Latin  poems  which  show  real  feeling  for  nature.  Then  he 
took  to  politics,  in  a  literary  dilettante  sort  of  way,  and 
pursued  Caisar,  rapidly  becoming  the  master  of  Eome,  with 
merciless  epigrams.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  decent  one 
among  them : 

Not  overmuch  I  care, 

CsBsar,  your  friend  to  be ; 

You  may  be  dark  or  fair, 

I  never  looked  to  see. 

Cajsar  had  the  magnanimity  and  the  wisdom  to  overlook 
the  epigrams,  and  to  ask  the  epigrammatist  to  dinner; 
and,  in  one  of  his  latest  poems,  Catullus  was  in  turn 
generous  enough  to  call  Ctesar  "  great."  This  poem  men- 
tioned the  conquest  of  Britain,  which  took  place  in  54  b.c, 
and  probably  it  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  poet  died. 
He  was  just  thirty,  an  "inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown." 

As  has  been  seen,  most  of  his  work  was  intensely  lyric 
and  personal,  but  there  are  two  or  three  pieces  of  wider 
scope  and  extreme  beauty.  There  is  the  famous  "  Attis  "  ; 
there  is  an  exquisite  Ode  to  Diana,  to  be  sung  by  alter- 
nating choruses  of  boys  and  girls  ;  and  there  is  the  great 
Epithalamium,  model  of  so  many  Epithalamia  of  the 
Eenaissance,  written  for  the  wedding  of  Manlius 
Torquatus  and  Vinia  Aurunculeia.  Thus  it  opens,  in  the 
graceful  lilt  of  Mr.  Macnaghten's  ren<Jering : 

God,  of  Urania  son. 
Haunter  of  Helicon, 
Who,  to  the  husband's  side 
Snatching  a  tender  bride, 
Hear'st  Hymen,  Hymen,  cried ; 

Thy  flowery  brows  around 
Marjoram  sweet  be  bound. 
Come  with  the  joy  aglow, 
Come  with  the  veil  we  know. 
Yellow  shoes,  feet  of  snow. 

Come,  on  this  happy  day. 
Singing  the  marriage  lay, 
liaise  the  song  shrill  and  sweet. 
Wave  the  pine  torch  ai^d  beat 
Earth  with  thy  frolic  feet. 


The  Plain  Man's  Commentary. 

Texts  Explained ;  or,  Helps  to  Understand  the  New  Tedament. 
By  F.  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  (Longmans.  6s.) 

This  volume  is  neither  a  treatise  nor  a  history;  it  is 
not  a  running  commentary  either ;  but  a  series  of  occa- 
sional notes  calling  attention  to  "a  large  number  of 
verses  or  passages,  of  which — in  matters  of  varying 
importance — the  force,  the  beauty,  the  correct  reading,  the 
exact  rendering,  or  the  deep  special  [spiritual?!  signifi- 
cance has  often  been  mistaken,  overlooked,  or  altogether 
obliterated." 

Incidentally  he  does  much  to  justify,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  which  resented  them,  the  minute — and  at  first  sight 
arbitrary — changes  introduced  by  the  Revisers.  To  take 
an  instance,  in  the  narrative  of  the  herd  of  swine  (that 
gave  so  much  offence  to  Huxley)  there  is  a  slight  change 
from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  article.  "The  whole 
herd  rushed,"  we  read  in  the  Authorised  Version,  "  vio- 
lently down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea.  ..."  "  Down  the 
steep  place  "  is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  Revisers;  and 
this  coincidence  reveals  itself  : 

Near  the  modem  Wady  Kherza  (a  corruption  of  Gergosa) 
is  "  the  steep  " — the  only  spot  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake  where  the  swine  could  have  perished  in  this  way ;  for 
everywhere  else  along  the  coast  there  is  a  broad  margin  of 
level  land  between  the  hills  and  the  shore. 

Again,  the  famous  parable  of  the  Sower  is  introduced  by 
the  verse :  "  Great  multitudes  were  gathered  together 
unto  him,  so  that  he  went  into  a  ship  and  sat ;  and 
the  whole  multitude  stood  on  the  shore."  When  "  shore  " 
became  "beach,"  the  multitude  of  the  English  gnashed 
its  teeth  with  irritation.     Yet 

the  word  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which  exactness 
restores  the  evidence  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  personal 
observation  of  eye-witnesses  ;  for  aigialos  means  properly  a 
beach  of  shiiKjle,  and  is  here  the  accurate  word  for  this 
very  spot  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

An  opportunity  is  missed  by  both  versions  in  the  rendering 
of  the  verse  which  Dean  Farrar  accurately  translates :  "On 
the  last  day,  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  was  standing 
and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst  .  .  ."  Why  this 
abrupt  metaphor '?  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  im- 
perfect tense  readily  suggests  that  he  was  watching  the 
doings  of  the  officiants,  and  here  is  found  the  key : 

During  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  took  place  the  daily 
ceremony  which  was  known  as  the  Drawing  of  the  Water. 
.  ,  .  One  of  the  Levites  went  each  day  with  a  golden  ewer 
to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  filled  it  with  water,  and  brought  it  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  priest  who  was  sacrificing  on  the 
great  altar,  who  emptied  it  over  the  altar.  The  ceremony 
primarily  symbolised  the  gift  of  water  from  the  rock  in 
the  wilderness.  No  such  ceremony  was  enjoined  in  the 
Law,  yet  more  importance  was  attached  to  it  in  the 
Pharisaic  ritual  than  to  any  other,  and  the  Rabbis  said 
that  "  he  who  had  not  witnessed  the  joy  at  the  drawing 
of  the  water  knew  not  what  joy  was."  .  .  .  Jesus  had 
doubtless  been  standing  and  watching  the  water  procession 
when  He  suddenly  cried  out  to  the  throng  in  the  Temple  : 
' '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  uuto  Me,  as  said  the 
Scripture,  and  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water." 

Where  questions  of  opinion  or  doctrine  are  concerned, 
Dean  Farrar  is  another  man ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  scope 
of  the  work  is  too  narrow  to  allow  of  anything  like 
an  adequate  presentment  of  more  than  one  side  of  any 
question,  his  comments  are  apt  to  irritate  a  reader  who 
recognises  that  to  most  matters  of  controversy  there  are  at 
least  two.  His  manner  of  treating  the  famous  "Thou  art 
Peter"  is  an  example;  the  passages  relating  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  supply  many.  But  for  such  as  are  in  general  of 
his  mind,  for  a  section  of  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  pillar 
and  for  the  evangelical  sects  akin  to  it,  his  latest  volume 
wUl  be  a  prized  addition  to  the  destroyed  shelf. 
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Other  New  Books. 

Lochs  ajto  Loch  Fishing.       By  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

We  liked  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Stuart's  book  wlien  we 
unfolded  it  from  the  wrapper.  The  subject  was  attractive, 
and,  viewed  from  the  outside,  the  volume  was  worthy  of 
the  theme.  Judge,  then,  of  our  surprise  when  the  first 
sentence  of  the  preface  hit  us  in  the  eye.  Here  is  the  first 
sentence  : 

Mystery,  romance,  the  freedom  of  the  larger  heaven, 
these  are  the  possessions  of  the  lake,  so  long  as  a  tarn 
gleams  like  a  blue  jewel  set  in  the  swart  hills,  so  long  as  a 
legend  runs,  so  long  as  the  commoner  of  air  hai  a  heritage. 

Had  Mr.  Euskin  broken  out  under  a  pen-name  ?  That 
was  our  first  thought.  We  are  modest  men ;  and  when  a 
writing  is  too  steep  for  us  we  begin  by  assuming  that  it 
must  be  very  grand.  On  we  went,  therefore,  in  much 
deference,  and  came  upon  the  following  : 

Of  the  mystery  the  Kelpie  is  not  alone  the  overlord ;  he 
shares  the  kiogdom  with  many  creations  of  the  fancy 
born  of  the  grey  silence  under  ghostly  hills,  of  the  crested 
wave,  white-gleaming  above  the  dark  depths,  of  the 
ominous  calm  of  the  amber-surface  fading  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  inner  places,  home  of  the  demon  trout,  that 
haunts  every  lake,  retaining  its  legacy  of  the  Wilderness, 
as  an  heir  of  the  unknown  that  may  be  terrible. 

Let  us  cite  another  sentence  : 

Their  habits,  however,  diverge  with  the  estuary,  while 
their  environment,  keeping  in  view  the  retroactive  influ- 
ence of  life  conditions  on  habits  and  of  habits  as  qualifying 
through  heredity  the  relative  and  not  the  absolute  con- 
ditions of  existence  necessary,  po«talates  certain  require- 
ments for  the  sea-trout  with  which  the  salmon  can  afford 
to  dispense. 

These  passages  are  not  exceptional.  The  whole  book  is 
written  in  the  same  strain.  The  present  writer  has  often 
fished  in  the  region  with  which  Mr.  Stuart  deals,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  find  the  book  worthy  of  a  long 
review  and  high  praise.  Mr.  Stuart,  we  daresay,  may 
have  much  knowledge ;  but  his  method  of  expression  is 
neither  intelligent  nor  intelligible.      (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Good  Citizenship.        Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Hand. 

The  preface  to  this  book  of  twenty-three  essays  is  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  and  is  an  admirably  clear  piece  of 
writing,  containing  the  whole  spirit  of  the  essays  which 
follow.  The  book  is  a  plea  for  a  more  conscious,  a  more 
general,  and  a  more  thoughtful  citizenship — something 
between  the  ' '  extreme  individualism  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer"  and  State  Socialism  in  any  form.  The  average 
Englishman  is  so  practical,  says  Mr.  Gore,  that  he  is  very 
apt  not  to  think.  "  An  Englishman  often  knows  hardly 
anything  and  thinks  about  hardly  anything  except  his  own 
home,  his  own  business,  his  own  pleasure,  and  his  own 
place  of  worship."  He  does  not  bother  his  head  about 
politics ;  he  even  makes  a  virtue  of  his  abstention.  Whereas 
his  abstention  is  the  vice  of  politics,  and  the  strength  of 
narrow  and  unworthy  factions  and  soulless  financial 
interests. 

The  intentions  of  this  book  are  excellent,  and  its  themes. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  Ee-Housing,  Cottage  Homes,  Ladies' 
Settlements,  &c.,  are  well  chosen.  Our  only  fear  is  that  it 
lacks  the  attractiveness  which  such  an  appeal  should  have. 
We  handle  the  book  gravely,  survey  it  with  reverence,  but — 
our  thoughts  travel  to  the  level  plains  of  Brixton,  the  hill 
country  of  Islington  and  Upper  HoUoway,  the  marshy 
flats  of  Lambeth,  and  the  virgin  building  sites  of  Ilford  and 
Hither  Green,  and  we  wonder  what  chances  this  book 
has  of  turning  little  apathetic  householders  into  social 
zealots.  We  are  sure  that  a  single  novel  called  The 
Citizen,  written  by  a  fine — a  not  too  fine — hand,  embodying 
the  same  teaching,  would  be  the  right  weapon.  In  these 
days  one  novelist  shall  chase  a  thousand,  but  twenty-three 


essayists,  led  by  a  High  Churchman,  wiU  appeal  mainly 
to  those  who  are  already  in  the  vineyard.  Unfortunately 
the  novel  is  not  written  and  the  Essays  are.  We  wish 
the  book  well,  and  we  would  our  faith  were  stronger. 
(Allen.    6s.) 

By  Way  of  Cape  Hoen.  By  Paul  Eve  Stevenson. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  record  of  four  months  in  a  Yankee 
clipper  is  not  a  book  at  all :  it  is  the  material  from  which 
a  book  might  be  made.  Mr.  Stevenson's  capacity  for 
taking  carefxil  notes  and  using  his  eyes  and  ears  is 
adequate  ;  but  that  is,  of  course,  not  enough :  the  real 
work  comes  later.  At  a  loose  computation  there  are  some 
136,000  words  in  this  volume,  of  which  68,000  are 
superfluous.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Stevenson  to  read 
Mr.  Bullen's  Cruise  of  the  "  Cachalot,"  and,  when  next  he 
takes  a  voyage,  to  endeavour  to  keep  to  relevance  as  well 
as  that  narrative  does.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  thing  we 
get  in  £1/  Way  of  Cape  Horn  : 

But  if  this  fellow  is  well  read,  what  can  be  said  of  old 
Kelly,  in  the  mate's  watch.  We  pumped  together  yester- 
day afternoon  and  had  much  conversation,  during  which 
he  said  that  he  hailed  from  Charleston,  but  that  his  family 
had  moved  north  to  Troy  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
that  his  parents  had  brought  him  up  strictly  and  decently. 
He  volunteered  no  reason  for  having  turned  suilor,  but 
branched  off  into  Hterature,  beginning  with  a  pertinent 
quotation  from  Burns  and  another  from  Moore.  j?hese  led 
him  on,  and  he  expressed  great  admiration  for  ancient  his- 
tory, concluding  with  a  well-turned  eulogy  on  Gibbon's 
Rome,  with  illustrations  for  preferring  it  to  any  other 
account  of  that  great  empire.  At  first  it  seems  extraordi- 
nary to  find  so  intelligent  a  man  before  the  mast,  living  a 
beast's  life,  and  surrounded  by  men  with  whom  he  has  but 
little  in  common.  Yet  such  fellows  are  by  no  means  un- 
common on  sea,  for  one  often  happens  upon  a  man  in  a 
Cape  Horner's  forecastle  whom  Nature  did  not  intend 
should  be  there. 

How  diffarent  is  old  Kelly's  conversation  from  that  of 
the  mate,  especially  at  dinner  and  supper,  when  he  shouts 
out  his  witless  jokes  !  To-day  he  burst  in  with  the  follow- 
ing silly  story,  and  it  was  totally  irrelevant  to  what  we 
were  talking  about :  "  There  was  a  hold  feller  I  knew  onct 
that  lived  in  the  country,  and  when  'e  saw  the  telegrapht 
wires  put  hup  past  'is  farm,  'e  'ung  a  pair  'o  boots  on 
'em  to  send  'em  to  'is  son."  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
pleasantries  his  sense  of  humour  is  so  agitated  that  he 
seems  upon  the  brink  of  spasms,  and  his  temporal  arteries 
swell  out  as  big  as  lead-pencils,  while  he  chortles  and 
wheezes  and  gasps  like  an  old  tattered  bellows. 

The  book  is  homely,  veracious  stuff,  rough  and  pertinent ; 
but  it  is  too  little  compressed  and  separated  by  too  much 
weather.  However,  for  readers  with  infinite  diligence  it 
may  be  something  of  a  treasure.     (Lippincott. ) 


Hubert  Hervey. 


By  Earl  Grey. 


This  is  the  record  of  a  career  moulded  by  the  new 
Imperialistic  trend  of  British  foreign  policy.  "It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  die  for  the  expansion  of  the  Empire," 
wrote  Hervey  in  one  of  his  letters,  and  he  did  it.  His 
early  life  and  occupations  were  quiet.  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge he  settled  with  his  mother  in  London,  and  acted  as 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Health,  Inventions,  and  Colonial 
Exhibitions  held  at  South  Kensington.  Society,  fishing, 
and  travel  sped  his  generous  leisure ;  but  Hervey's  heart 
was  in  a  life  of  adventure.  "Instead  of  which  I  shall 
probably  end  my  days  having  never  accomplished  any- 
thing greater  than  directing  envelopes  in  a  temporary  iron 
office  built  by  Messrs.  Humphreys  &  Co.,  the  great  con- 
tractors at  Albert  Gate."  However,  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  two  years  checking  transfers  in  the  offices  of  the 
British  South  Africa  Company,  years  in  which  his  eyes 
were  fastened  on  South  Africa.  The  death  of  his  mother 
releasing  him  from  filial  obligations,  Hervey  went  to 
South  Africa,  and  was  given  a  post  in  the  Law  Depart- 
ment at  Salisbury.  The  Matabele  rising  of  1893-1894 
suddenly  gave  him  opportunities  for  action.     He  joined 
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Dr.  Jameson's  force,  and  fought  at  Shangani  and  Bembesi, 
returning  to  a  better  civil  post  at  Salisbury.  His  letters 
describe  African  life  in  a  plain,  clear  way.  From  Devil's 
Pass,  near  Umtali,  he  writes : 

The  whole   scene  here  is  very  characteristic:    wagons, 

oxen,    KatKrs,    bush    and    mountains,    donkeys,    and    a 

tent.  ...  I  have  t«ken  a  few  books  with  ine,  three  plays 

of  Shakespeare,  a  Virgil,  and  some  selections  from  Burke. 

You  see,  all  this  will  bear  reading  and  re-reading,  and 

space  is  a  consideration  in  the  veldt. 

In  1896  came  the  further  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Matabele 

from  the  Matoppo  Hills,  and  in  leading  his  men  to  occupy 

a  ridge  Hervey  was  fatally  wounded.     His  career  was 

regulated    by   high   motives,   and    one  wishes    that   the 

"  expansion  of  the  Empire  "  were  being  effected  by  more 

men  of  his  stamp.     (Arnold.     7s.  6d.) 

Pkesent-Day  Egypt. 

By  Frederic  Courtlvnd  Penfield. 

Mr.  Penfield  is  the  United  States  Diplomatic  Agent  and 
Consul-General  to  Egypt.  This  book  is  what  he  says  it  is, 
a  "  discursive  budget  of  information  and  comment."  Its 
illustrations  are  familiar  and  inevitable.  There  are 
temples,  and  palms,  and  water-carriers,  and  dahabiyehs. 
We  turn  to  the  chapter  on  "  Britain's  Position  in  Egypt." 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  complimentary.  Egypt  has  been  re- 
habilitatod  by  a  body  of  officials  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  iu  number,  and : 

England  possesses  a  capacity  for  conducting  colonies 
and  rehabiUtating  run-down  countries  which  amounts 
almost  to  genius.  Overbearing  and  arrogant  as  the  Britdah 
functionary  out  of  England  often  appears  to  be,  he  must 
be  scrupulously  honest  and  generally  capable  to  find  a 
place  in  the  perfectly  organised  machinery  guided  from 
London.  Frenchmen  say  that  Egypt's  restoration  to 
prosperity  could  have  been  better  accomplished  by  them, 
and  some  allege  that  this  prosperity  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  charging  that  much  is  neglected  in  the  desire  to  make 
a  favourable  showing  in  the  yearly  balance-sheet.  But  a 
frank  investigation  of  what  Prance  does  with  her  own 
dependencies,  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  run  at  a  loss, 
gives  support  to  the  belief  that  Egypt  is  better  off  under 
British  guidance  than  she  could  be  under  that  of  France. 
No  aUen  power  could  have  done  better  in  Egypt  than  Great 
Britain  has.  But  her  critics  claim  to  recogmse  scant  justi- 
fication for  Britain's  absorption  of  the  country  of  the 
Khedive  merely  because  of  her  abUity  to  do  good  work 
there,  and  point  to  the  glaring  flaw  in  her  title. 

Mr.  Penfield  is  enthusiastic  on  the  advantages  of  Egypt  as 
a  health  resort.     (Macmillan  &  Co.     10s.  net.) 

The  Evolution  of  the  English  House. 

By  Sidney  Oldaxl  Addy. 

Each  volume  of  the  "Social  England"  series  of 
handbooks,  now  appearing  under  the  able  editorship 
of  Mr.  Kenelm  Cotes,  is  written  by  a  specialist,  and 
traces  in  detail  the  history  of  one  or  other  of  the  various 
phases  of  native  life  in  this  coimtry.  The  jEvolution  of  the 
Englkh  Hbuie,  an  important  branch  of  the  subject,  is 
treated  by  Mr.  Addy  in  a  manner  at  once  interesting  and 
erudite.  The  writer  traces  the  development,  then,  not  of 
the  lordly  mansion,  but  of  the  labourer's  humble  dwelling, 
from  its  earliest  beginnings.  The  bay,  which,  to  judge 
from  deeds,  leases,  and  other  documents,  was  the  unit  of 
measurement,  was  no  accidental  nor  arbitrary  standard,  but 
such  that  originated  simply  in  practical  convenience.  It 
was  determined  by  the  average  space  occupied  in  stalling 
two  yokes  of  oxen  abreast.  The  pair  of  "  crutches  "  lean- 
ing together  make  the  pointed  outline  of  the  roof ;  and 
from  these  "  forks  " — in  German  gabel — is  derived  our  word 
"  gable."  The  connexion  between  the  word  "threshold  " 
and  the  threshing-floor  is  less  obvious,  until  it  is  realised 
that,  in  days  when  the  ground  floor  was,  for  the  most  part, 
neither  paved  nor  botuded,  the  stone  doorstep  had  to  do 
service  also  for  threshing  purposes.     How  low  a  standard 


of  comfort  prevailed,  and  for  how  long  a  period,  is  indeed 
astounding.  The  comparative  lateness  of  the  use  of 
window-glass  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Addy  instances 
Hardwick  Hall  as  evidence  of  the  sudden  cheapening  of 
glass  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Had  such 
enormous  windows  been  more  general  at  that  time,  one 
would  be  forced  to  accept  the  writer's  conclusions,  but  as 
Hardwick  is  altogether  exceptional,  its  peculiarity  must  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  caprice  and  ostentation  of  the  lady 
builder  than  to  economic  causes.  Another  statement  of 
the  writer's  must,  in  the  absence  of  dates  to  support  it,  be 
called  in  question.  He  declares  that  the  building  of  houses 
with  overhanging  upper  storeys  was  a  fashion  imported 
subsequently  into  the  country  from  the  town  where, 
clearly,  the  object  was  to  provide  the  utmost  amount  of 
room  within  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  en- 
croaching on  the  roadway  without.  But  surely  there  is  a 
utilitarian  motive  for  this  mode  of  construction  both  in 
town  and  country — namely,  that,  in  the  absence  of  gutters 
and  pipes,  it  was  highly  desirable  to  carry  the  rain  at  such 
a  distance  away  as  not  to  soak  down  the  walls  nor  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  bmlding. 

The  International  Geography.    Ed.  by  H.  E.  Mill,  D.Sc. 

Geography  has  taken  on  so  many  attractions  of  late  that 
those  of  us  who  were  nurtured  on  the  dry  bones  of  the 
science  barely  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  can  scarcely 
recognise  the  text-books  of  to-day  as  the  descendants  of 
the  compilations  of  mouldy  facts  and  dreary  figures  to 
which  our  youth  was  doomed.  But  it  has  been  reserved 
for  the  seventy  authors  whom  Dr.  H.  li.  Mill  has  gathered 
round  him  to  produce  a  volume  that  surpasses  in  combined 
interest  and  usefulness  any  of  its  predecessors  of  which  we 
are  aware.  Someone  had  the  bright  idea  of  inviting  an 
acknowledged  pundit  on  each  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
world's  surface,  and  wherever  possible  a  native  of  the 
country  described,  to  write  in  the  language  most  easy  to 
him  a  continuous  account  of  his  own  land.  Statistics  are 
barred  in  the  body  of  each  narrative,  and,  instead  of 
catching  the  eye  and  delaying  the  mind  in  mid  career, 
they  are  banished  for  leisurely  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  All  the  contributions  have,  of  course,  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
editor.  It  is  a  most  admirable  idea  most  admirj.bly 
worked  out.  Earely  has  such  a  bulk  of  the  latest  scientific 
research  been  so  attractively  decked  out.  The  book  is 
equally  enjoyable  and  useful  according  to  the  student's 
desire  for  a  well-written  description  or  for  a  thoroughly 
up-to-date  work  of  reference.  A  few  of  the  names  will 
illustrate  the  high  standard  aimed  at  and  achieved.  Mr. 
Bryce  tells  the  tale  of  the  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  and 
Natal.  Prof.  (Jrenville  Cole,  of  Dublin,  has  Ireland 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  Prof.  Erodi,  President  of  the 
Hungarian  Geographical  Society,  surveys  the  kingdom  of 
the  Magyars.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  brings  our  knowledge 
of  British  West  Africa,  British  Central  Africa,  and 
Tunisia  up  to  the  latest  attainable  point ;  and  there  is  a 
good  illustration  of  the  book's  thoroughness  in  the  note  on 
the  change  in  management  of  Nigeria,  which  only  hap- 
pened some  ten  weeks  ago.  Prof.  Nansen  appropriately 
breaks  the  ice  of  our  ignorance  of  the  Arctic  regions  ;  Mr. 
Selous  writes  of  Southern  Ehodesia ;  Prof.  Aitof  describes 
Bussia ;  Prof.  Bertrand,  of  Santiago,  discourses  of  Ctuli ; 
Sir  George  Robertson,  of  Afghanistan ;  and  Prof. 
Thoroddsen,  of  Reykjavik,  of  Iceland.  Prof.  Davis,  of 
Harvard  University,  gives  the  historical  and  political 
geography  of  the  United  States  at  a  length  and  with  a 
clearness  specially  worthy  of  note.  The  book  is  most 
conscientiously  indexed,  and  illustrated  by  maps  that  are 
unusually  clear  and  handy  in  size.  It  should  be  in  every 
public  library  and  many  private  collections.  Cannot  Sir 
George  Newnes  (whose  pet  Antarctic  is  not  forgotten)  give 
us  a  companion  volume  on  history  on  a  similar  plan  ? 
(George  Newnes,  Ltd.) 
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Fiction. 

On  Trial.    By  "  Zack." 
(William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     63.) 

It  seems  impossible  that  this  simple  story  of  Devonshire 
folk  should  fail  to  arouse  enthusiasm  among  students  of 
good  fiction.  Its  inspiration  is  so  ample,  vigorous,  and 
fresh,  and  its  execution  so  masterfully  free,  that  one  is 
much  tempted  to  hail  it  with  those  superlatives  of  praise 
which,  alas !  may  not  be  employed  because  they  are  soiled 
by  glib  and  ignoble  use.  If  "  Zack  "  is  not  yet  a  master, 
she  is  on  the  way  to  become  such.  She  lias  the  magic, 
inexplicable  gifts  of  vision  and  song,  and  she  has  them  in 
full.  As  you  read  her  pages  you  feel,  beneath  the  surface 
of  expression,  the  strong,  easy,  leisurely  jiulse  of  an 
imagination  calmly  exulting  in  its  own  power.  There  is 
no  question  here  of  "making  the  most"  of  a  talent — of 
piecing  it  out  with  ingenuities  and  painstakings  and  heavy 
labours.  Clearly,  "Zack"  has  much  to  give,  and  she 
gives  it  easily.  She  is  exempt  from  the  cares  of  im- 
ajfinative  poverty.  She  sees,  she  feels,  she  writes,  and 
doesn't  count  the  cost.     She  can  afford  to  be  generous. 

On  Trial  is  the  history  of  a  coward,  a  mean  and  despic- 
able coward.  Dan  Pigott  was  in  the  army,  but  when  the 
call  came  to  active  service  he  bought  himself  out  with 
fifteen  pounds  sent  to  him  by  Phabe,  his  sweetheart. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  native  village  to  find  Phoebe  in 
disgrace.  She  was  in  the  domestic  employ  of  Dan's 
uncle,  and  Mr.  Pigott  had  dismissed  her  for  stealing. 
She  had  stolen  the  fifteen  pounds,  and,  though  she  had 
escaped  prosecution,  she  was  ruined  for  life.  Dan  had 
excellent  intentions,  but  he  had  no  self-confidence.  He 
knew  that  he  was  a  coward.  Asked  by  his  uncle  how  he 
obtained  the  money  for  his  discharge,  he  said  that  he  won 
it  on  a  horse.  He  was  guilty  of  the  infamy  of  blaming 
PhoL'be  to  himself.  Time  and  again  he  swore  to  speak  the 
truth  out,  but  he  never  did.  He  added  idiotic  carelessness 
to  his  cowardice,  and  lost  a  letter  of  Phccbe's  which  bore 
his  incrimination  on  the  face  of  it.  If  his  uncle  should  see 
that  letter  he  would  lose  the  heritage  of  the  farm.  The 
letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  Silas  Trustgore,  an  ostler 
and  a  hoary,  superstitious  knave,  and  Trustgore  con- 
sistently blackmailed  Dan  thenceforth.  Dan  told  Phoobe, 
and  Phffibe  entreated  Trustgore's  old  sweetheart  Anne  to 
get  the  letter.  Anne  was  dying.  Trustgore  went  to  see 
her,  and  she  told  him  that  she  could  not  die  in  peace 
because  she  heard  "  a  mort  of  voices,"  and  above  the  rest 
Dan  Pigott's,  "the  wail  of  a  damned  soul  .  .  .,  and  it 
witnesses  continually  afore  God  agin  me  and  agin  you." 

"  Speak  for  me,  Anne  ;  speak  for  me  !  "  he  pleaded, 
sinking  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed.  "  Tull  Him  I  be 
reckonintr  to  ha'  done  wi'  evil  ways  and  repent.  Tull  Him 
I  havM  put  by  a  tidy  bit  o'  money,  and  sha'n't  be  unchari- 
table to  them  that  goes  in  need  o'  it." 

"'Tis  dark  .  .  .  dark  ..."  she  repeated;  "I  can't 
find  the  gert  white  throne,  and  what  wud  it  profit  if  I 
flung  mezolf  face  doun  'pon  tap  the  staps  .  .  .  the 
Alniightv  wudn't  heed  while  that  voice  testifies  on  .  .  ." 

"But  I'll  be  easier  wi'  the  lad ;  I'll  no'  ruin  him,"  Silas 
cried  in  a  terror  stricken  voice.  "  Zee,"  he  continued, 
fumbling  with  trembling  flogers  in  the  lining  of  his  cap, 
"  zee,  here  be  the  letter.  I  ain't  never  showed  it  to 
Varmer  Pigott,  though  I've  had  a  mort  o'  temptation. 
Take  it,  Anne,  lay  it  afore  the  Almighty — the  lad  can't 
witness  agin  me  then." 

He  pressed  the  letter  into  her  hand  and  her  fingers  closed 
upon  it  with  the  stiff  grip  of  death.  Her  eyes  turned  back 
in  their  sockets,  leaving  only  the  white  exposed :  she 
opened  her  lips — a  curious  sound,  half  gurgle,  half  rattle, 
forced  itself  between  them,  and  she  fell  forward  on  her 
face— dead. 

He  bent  over  and  shook  the  prostrate  form.  "Testify, 
testify '.  '■  he  shriekod. 

She  paid  no  heed  to  him. 

Then  he  tried  to  take  the  letter  from  her  ;  bat  she  would 
neither  give  it  up  nor  witness  for  him. 


The  uncanny  and  terrible  adventures  of  the  letter  do 
not  end  there,  for  the  "  layer-out,"  Sarah  Emmett,  gets  it, 
and,  because  Phoebe  once  laughed  at  her,  takes  it  to 
Farmer  Pigott.     The  episode  is  closed  with  a  tragedy. 

The  coward's  character  is  seized  and  drawn  with  a  per- 
fection which  is  at  once  relentless  and  exquisite.  You 
have  here  realism  of  the  sternest  and  most  delicate.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  the  coward  is  better  done  than  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  village.  Phoobe,  with  her  essen- 
tial purity  and  her  passionate  clinging  to  this  shabby 
figure  of  a  man,  is  a  memorable  and  beautiful  creation. 
Trustgore  and  Sarah  Emmett  are  two  of  the  gauntest,  most 
sinister  and  forbidding  persons  that  we  remember.  The 
author  has,  indeed,  brought  out  with  singular  force  and 
effect  the  superstitious  and  graveyard  side  of  the  Devon- 
shire peasantry.  In  particular,  the  prophetical  conversa- 
tions of  Sarah  Emmett  are  to  be  noticed  for  their  dark  and 
suggestive  terrors.  The  whole  book  is  dark,  overcast, 
with  gleams  shooting  through  it. 

In  a  novel  where  style  and  matter  have  an  equal 
distinction,  we  have  only  one  fault  to  find.  Call 
it  a  quasi-fault.  To  our  mind.  On  Trial  is  scarcely  a 
novel.  It  is  a  short  story  elongated,  and  elongated  a  trifle 
too  much.  Towards  the  middle  of  it,  one  might  urge  that 
an  inevitable  climax  was  not  being  approached  with  suffi- 
cient directness.  The  incidents  cease  for  a  time  to  be 
indispensable.  Smollett  (who  was  a  great  man)  once 
wrote:  "A  novel  is  a  large  and  diffused  picture,  compre- 
hending the  characters  of  life,  disposed  in  groups  .  .  .  "  &c. 
We  think  much  of  the  importance  of  that  phrase  "  large 
and  diffused."  It  seems  to  us  to  touch  the  essence  of  the 
matter.  On  Trial  is  neither  large  nor  diffused.  It  is  an 
episode.  Dan  loses  a  letter,  and  tries  to  keep  it  back  from 
a  certain  destination  ;  but  it  reaches  the  destination.  That 
is  all.  The  mere  letter  is  too  continuously  prominent. 
You  can't  write  a  novel  about  the  adventures  of  a  letter. 
It  is  a  short  story. 

Yet  there  is  enough  stuff  in  this  short  story  for 
half-a-dozen  six-shilling  novels.  Only  reviewers  know 
how  excessively  rare  is  this  quality  of  plenteous  in- 
spiration, and  how  delightful  the  sense  of  security  which 
it  induces  in  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  watching 
fountains  trying  not  to  run  dry. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[The»«  notes  on  the  week's  Hction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow/] 


The  Slave. 


By  E.  S.  H10HBN8. 


An  experiment  in  diablerie  by  the  author  of  An 
Imixginative  Man.  The  central  figure  is  a  beautiful  girl 
whose  absorbing  passion  is  for  jewels,  and  about  her  flit  a 
diamond  merchant,  a  musician,  and  other  persons  of 
latter-day  London.  In  effect  the  book  has  something 
of  the  fantastic  weirdness  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  One 
of  the  most  gruesome  burglaries  and  struggles  that  we 
remember  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter  XXXII.  (Heine- 
mann.     6a.) 


The  Barrys. 


By  Shan  F.  Bullock. 


A  brisk,  genial  story  of  young  people  in  Ireland,  by  the 
author  of  Ring  0'  Rushes.  In  the  first  chapter  we  meet  a 
charming  ferry  girl.  "  Her  shoulders  were  broad,  her  head 
weU-poised,  and  she  ran  with  the  freedom  and  grace  of  a 
deer.  She  wore  a  brown  linsey  skirt,  ...  an  old,  dis- 
coloured jacket,  .  .  .  and  over  her  hair,  which  was 
gathered  behind  into  a  coarse,  black  knot,  a  man's  tweed 
cap."  She  rowed  like  a  man  and  had  the  brogue  of  an 
angel.     (Harper.     68.) 
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Pabo  the  Pkibst.  By  S.  Baring-Goxtld, 

Mr.  Baring-Gbuld's  last  book,  published  a  month  ago, 
vras  a  collection  of  short  stories  of  modem  Devonshire. 
His  new  one  is  an  historical  tale  of  Wales  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  It  tells  of  Henry's  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
Welsh  clergy,  of  whom  Pabo  was  one  of  the  mightiest. 
The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  loss  of  the  White  Ship. 
(Methuen.     6s.) 

Wine  on  the  Lees.  By  J.  A.  Steuart. 

Mr.  Steuart,  leaving  such  subjects  as  he  dealt  with  in 
his  JUinisUr  of  State,  here  presents  us  with  a  polemic 
against  drink.  "  I  infer,"  says  one  character,  "  it's  no 
longer  true  good  wine  needs  no  bush."  "  And  you  infer 
rightly,"  said  Mr.  MacTor  with  emphasis,  "  God  bless  my 
soul!  it  needs  a  whole  forest  of  bushes — most  seductively 
arranged."  Mr.  Steuart's  purpose  is  serious.  (Hutchin- 
son.    6s.) 

The  Vkier  of  the  Two-Hoened  Alexander. 

By  F.  R.  Stockton. 
The  new  fantastic  serio-comic  story  by  the  author  of 
The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  ?  The  Vizier,  who'  had  the  gift  of 
everlasting  life,  eventually  became  Mr.  Crowder,  a  modern 
American,  and  meeting  Mr.  Stockton,  told  his  strange 
story.  "  Have  you  had  many  wives  ?  "  Mr.  Stockton 
asked  him.  "That  is  a  subject,"  he  replied,  "  of  which 
I  think  as  little  as  I  can."     (Cassell.     6s.) 

Eesolveu  to  be  Eich.  By  Edward  H.  Cooper. 

This  novel  by  the  author  of  Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket  is 
well  described  by  its  title.  And  the  moral  of  the  story  is 
unobtrusively  patent  on  every  page — if  we  may  put  it  so. 
Thus  :  "  Their  love  of  money  becomes  gradually  absorbed 
into  a  passion  for  money-getting,  which  is  not  only  the 
most  unhappy  disease  upon  earth,  but  nearly  always 
brings  its  victims  into  difficulties,  and  thence  occasionally 
into  gaol,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  you  can  get  honestly."  At  the  end  of 
the  story  there  is  a  liberal  distribution  of  sentences  of 
penal  servitude.     (Duckworth  &  Co.     6s.) 

SiGNORS   OF   THE   NiOHT.  By   MaX   PeMBERTON. 

A  collection  of  eight  exciting  stories  "of  Fra  Giovanni, 
the  Soldier-Monk  of  Venice,  and  of  others  in  the  '  Silent 
City.'  "  The  frontispiece  represents  one  gentleman  on  a 
table,  another  boring  into  his  chest  with  an  auger,  and 
three  more  standing  by.  The  author's  name  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  work  is  sensational.     (Pearson.     6s.) 

CoMETnrp.  By  Tost  Gallon. 

Comethup  is  the  name  of  the  hero.  He  received  the 
name  from  a  somewhat  Dickensian  protector  when  left  an 
orphan  in  the  first  chapter.  At  the  mother's  grave  the 
words  "He  cometh  up  .  .  .  like  a  flower"  occurred  and 
recurred  to  him  ;  and  wishing  that  the  baby's  name  should 
have  a  memory  of  the  mother  in  it,  he  decided  on 
"Comethup."  A  pretty,  sentimental  book.  (Hutchinson.  68.) 

The  Treasure  Seekers.  By  E.  Nesbit. 

A  lady,  who  is  best  known  for  her  poetry,  here  enters 
the  lists  of  historians  of  child  life, '  and  gives  us  the 
adventures  of  the  Bastable  children  in  search  of  a  fortune. 
Incidentally  we  meet  with  a  juvenile  paper  containing  this 
anxious  request:  "Legal  answer  wanted.  A  quantity  of 
excellent  string  is  oilered  if  you  know  whether  there 
really  is  a  law  passed  about  not  buying  gunpowder  under 
thirteen."     (Unwin.     Ca.) 

The  Emperor's  Candlesticks.  By  Baroness  E.  Orozy. 
An  exciting  story  of  plots  and  plotters  in  Vienna, 
culminating  in  the  sale  of  the  candlesticks  in  a  London 
auction-room.  Candlesticks,  it  seems,  can  be  used  not 
only  for  their  original  purpose,  but  as  receptacles  for 
ecret  papers ;  hence  this  book.  The  emperor  was  Franz 
Joseph  I.     (Pearson.     38.  6d.) 


The  Scarlet  Woman.  By  Joseph  Hockinq. 

A  book  for  Dissenters  according  to  pattern.  Ladies 
who  pass  the  collection  box  and  mothers  who  "  meet "  wiU 
buzz  around  it  with  Protestant  tremors.  The  illustrations 
are  also  quite  the  thing.  Under  one  we  read  :  "  Nothing 
seemed  impossible  to  Lancaster."  He  is  merely  carrying 
a  live  nun  down  a  ladder  in  the  dead  of  night.  (Bowden.  68. ) 

Paths  or  the  Dead.  By  Hume  Nisbet. 

"She  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  whom  the  experienced 
Solomon  has  truly  written  :  '  Whose  ways  are  crooked 
and  froward  is  their  paths.  Her  house  inclineth  unto 
death,  and  her  paths  unto  the  dead.'  "  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Hyacin thine  Hart-Beachcomber.  The  writer  says:  "I 
may  tell  you  candidly  I  never  wrote  a  more  interesting 
romance.  It  has  kept  me  up  perfectly  engrossed  many  a 
night  when  I  ought  to  have  been  in  bed."  (John 
Long.     68.) 

A  Honeymoon's  Eclipse.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

The  honeymooners  were  the  E«v.  Allan  Farquharson 
and  Tina,  his  wife,  and  the  eclipse  was  the  result  of 
insufficient  knowledge  of  each  other.  It  began  in  a  small 
way,  and  led  to  a  separation,  but  at  the  end  of  the  book 
they  are  united  again.  The  work  has  a  pleasant  under- 
current of  quiet  humour.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     Ss.  6d.) 

Jenetha's  Venture.  By  Colokel  Harcourt. 

A  tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  by  an  Indian  soldier.  The 
scene  is  Delhi  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  and  the  heroine  is 
one  of  the  Englishwomen  in  the  beleagured  city.  A 
number  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mutiny  are  introduced,  and 
the  story  rings  with  the  prowess  of  British  arms.  (Cassell 
&  Co.      68.) 


As  Others  See  TJs. 


By  Watson  Dyke. 


The  first  sentence — "  Ask  the  doctor  if  he  is  coming  in 
to  tea  " — is  about  as  exciting  as  any  other  in  this  story  of 
small  comings  and  goings,  small  scandal  and  tittle-tattle, 
and  local  fuss  in  a  seaside  place  in  Lancashire.  But  the 
chief  characters  —  who  are  connected  with  a  grammar 
school — are  carefully  studied.  The  interest  belongs  a 
good  deal  to  the  musical  world.     (Unwin.     6s.) 


Eureka.. 


By  Owen  Hall. 


Another  fanciful  romance  of  ancient  and  new.  A  band 
of  officers  travelling  in  Ceylon  come  upon  a  document 
setting  forth  the  adventures  of  Anaxagoras,  a  captain  under 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  India.  By  its  guidance  they  reach 
a  spot  still  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Anaxagoras 
and  his  companions,  a  little  tract  of  ancient  Greece  flourish- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Love  follows. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Final  Goal. 

A   moral-pathetic   story. 


By  Bessie  Dill. 

An  old  Scottish  laird  has 
defrauded  his  wife  and  son  and  wasted  his  opportunities, 
and  there  are  great  wrongs  to  be  righted.  They  are 
righted  amid  a  crash  of  marriage  bells.  A  pleasant, 
safe  story,  in  which  the  ordinary  unexacting  novel-reader 
will  immediately  become  interested.     (Hutchinson.     6s.) 

Elucidation.  By  A.  Quarry. 

There  are  few  things  more  embarrassing  than  to  find  a 
novel  described,  like  this  one,  as  "A  Matter-of-fact  and 
True  Tale."  The  game  is  over  then ;  even  the  mystery  of 
a  family  grave  is  dull  and  ancient  as  a  last  year's  news- 
paper.    (Unwin.     3s.  6d.) 

Glen  Insch.  By  Mrs.  Corbalis. 

A  Highland  love  story  laid  in  a  salmon-river  glen  owned 
by  Sir  Andrew  Maclnsch,  a  miser,  who  counts  hjs  gold  by 
the  light  of  one  candle  and  stints  his  children.  (Moran  & 
Co.     Is.  6d.) 
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"  Boy,  only   Boy." 

"  It's  not  brutality,'^  murmured  little  Hartopp,  as 
though  answering  a  question  no  one  had  asked.  "It's 
boy;  only  boy." — Stalky  &  Co. 

Quite  possibly  "  boy  "  is  about  to  be  widely  exploited  in 
fiction.  He  seems  to  be  in  the  air.  Through  the  literary 
press  there  runs  that  obscure  rumour  of  him  which  to  the 
initiated  may  presage  a  boom.  At  any  moment  we  might 
receive  the  announcement  that  he  is  formally  "dis- 
covered"— using  the  term  in  the  special  literary  slang 
sense.  The  only  outward  and  obvious  sign  of  this  pro- 
bable movement  is  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of 
two  "  boy  "  books,  by  two  leading  novelists  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  over  and  above  addicted  to  the  study  of 
schools.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Kipling's  Stalky 
Sf  Co.  and  Mr.  Eden  Phillpott's  The  Human  Boy.  But  the 
actual  publication  of  a  book  is  often  only  the  last  of  a 
series  of  symptoms.  Never  forget  the  magazines.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  go  back  three  years  in  order 
to  find  the  beginning  of  "  boy."  It  was  in  October,  1896, 
that  a  story  by  Mr.  Phillpotts,  called  "  The  Piebald  Eat," 
appeared  in  the  Idler.  If  a  "  boy  "  movement  does  set  in, 
that  particular  tale  must  be  deemed  the  inception  of  it. 
Perhaps  it  gained  little  attention.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
remarkable,  for  it  was  a  realistic  study  of  "  boy,"  and  of  a 
very  curious  side  of  "boy  "^,the  superstitious  side  of  him. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that 
"boy"  ia  not  superstitious — he  would  not  understand 
what  the  word  meant — but  superstition  may  occasionally 
.seize  him  unawares,  with  the  strangest  results,  and  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  found  a  case  equally  convincing  and  (in  a 
subtle  sort  of  way)  uncanny.  We  regard  "  The  Piebald 
Rat  "  as  one  of  the  few  essentially  serious  examinations  of 
schoolboyish  idiosyncrasy  yet  attempted.  Here  let  us  not 
be  suspected  of  imagining  that  Messrs.  Kipling  and  Phill- 
potts invented  the  schoolboy.  We  know  our  Lord  Ormont, 
and  though  boys  are  not  of  the  essence  of  it,  we  put 
the  first  chapter — that  fine  fragment — among  the  sparse 
masterpieces  of  "  boy."  And  we  do  not  forget  Tom 
Brown,  nor  Vice  Versa,  nor  The  Kindness  of  the  Celestial. 
Least  of  all  do  we  forget  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn.  But 
of  these  (the  Meredith  excepted)  every  one  has  been 
written  either  for  the  taste  of  boys,  or  with  a  facetious 
intention.  We  are  not  aware  of  a  single  book  chiefly 
about  boys  previous  to  1899  which  is  soberly  aimed  at 
adults.  There  are  men  who,  not  having  read  it  in  youth, 
can  enjoy  Tom  Brown,  but  they  enjoy  it  by  virtue  of  the 
boy  which  is  in  them  ;  it  is  not  serious  fiction.  We  admit 
that  Mr.  Phillpotts's  recent  book  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
serious  fiction  either.  Its  intention  is  plainly  humorous, 
and  truth  is  stretched  to  that  end.  Still,  it  contains  "  The 
Piebald  Rat,"  and  it  contains  other  lapses  into  the  stern- 
ness of  genuine  realism.     It  is  a  sign. 

Now  Stalky  Sf  Co.,  we  are  convinced,  is  put  forward 
entirely  as  genuine  realism.  It  may  be  humorous,  but 
that  is  an  accident.  It  is  meant  witli  exactly  as  much 
sincerity  as  The  Man  Who  Kould  be  Kiyig  is  meant.  It  is 
Mr.  Kipling's  idea  of  "boy."  Of  that  we  feel  sure  :  just 
as  sure  as  we  feel  that  Mr.  Kipling's  idea  of  "  boy "  is 


magnificently  wrong,  superbly  and  glitteringly  untrue. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  Stalky  &;  Co.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
yielded  up  his  secret.  And  his  secret  is,  that  he  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  boy.  When  lie  sat  down  to  write 
Stalky  Sf  Co.  he  had  not  to  divest  himself  of  manhood. 
That  strange  alchemy  of  the  imagination  which  meta- 
morphosises  the  artist  at  the  artist's  will  was  not  necessary. 
His  extraordinary  memory  had  merely  to  seize  the  proud 
visions  of  the  past.  The  boy  had  remained,  and  the 
mature  writer  was  happy  to  serve  the  boy  by 
unscrupulously  glorifying  the  boy's  ideals.  To  the  devil 
with  truth,  probability,  possibility,  justice !  To  the  devil 
with  everything  that  might  mar  the  ancient  ideals,  con- 
structed when  the  world  was  not  too  much  with  us !  And 
so  you  get  the  Stalky  trio :  monsters  of  ingenuity,  resource, 
retort,  learning,  invincibility,  and  determination ;  angels 
of  light  in  that  they  never  once  fell  away  from  the  rectitude 
of  their  own  codes  !  They  are  great,  they  may  arouse 
enthusiasm;  but  they  are  not  boys.  And  though  they  have 
the  realism  which  of  right  belongs  to  whatever  the  artist 
has  passionately  seen,  they  have  no  other  realism. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Phillpotts  is  diametrically  opposed.  In 
him  the  writer  desiring  to  write  is  uppermost.  Accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  universe  as  "copy,"  he  comes  across 
"boy,"  and  instinctively  says:  "  Here  is  material."  He 
approaches  "  boy,"  and  observes  it.  But  he  observes  from 
the  outside.  To  him  "boy  "  is  not,  as  with  Mr.  Kipling, 
something  special.  It  ranges  side  by  side  with  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  novelist — such  as  the  bucolic,  the 
marine,  the  criminal,  the  senile,  the  various  feminines. 
He  holds  no  brief  for  a  particular  sort  of  boy,  nor  for  any 
boy.  He  is  impartial,  aloof,  calm.  He  wants  the  material 
— only  for  humour,  as  it  happens — and  he  gets  it.  He 
gets  it  partly  from  his  observation  of  character,  but  more 
from  his  surprising  faculty  for  the  invention  of  illustrative 
incident.  In  this  detail  he  differs  sharply  from  Mr. 
Kipling,  who  does  not  care  to  invent ;  witness  the 
hackneyed  poison-sucking  episode  which  disfigures  "  A 
Little  Prep."  Mr.  Kipling,  having  his  incident,  will 
embroider  it  to  dazzle  ;  Mr.  Phillpotts,  having  his 
incident,  will  give  it  you  plain,  relying  on  its  freshness 
and  his  ability  to  continue  inventing.  Mr.  Phillpotts, 
though  he  is  less  forceful,  because  less  interested,  is 
certainly  nearer  to  life  than  Mr.  Kipling.  You  can 
recognise  his  boys,  despite  the  fact  that  he  frequently 
exaggerates  in  order  to  provide  fun — fun  being  avowedly 
his  first  aim.  We  wish  that  he  would  one  day  allow  the 
author  of  Children  of  the  Mist  to  write  a  book  about  boys. 
The  result  might  be  quite  notable,  if  tales  like  "  The 
Piebald  Rat"  and  "  Corkey  Minimus"  (as  to  parts  of  it) 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  that  author  would 
do  if  Mr.  Phillpotts  the  humorist  would  let  him. 

"  The  more  I  know  of  boys,"  said  Prooshiau  Bates, 
"  the  less  do  I  profess  myself  capable  of  following  their 
moods."  And  indeed  the  first  novelist  who  studies  them 
dispassionately  and  scientifically,  as  Flaubert  studied  the 
provincial  middle-class  woman,  may  as  well,  while  he  is 
about  it,  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  affair.  He  will  have 
his  reward  of  astonishing  discovery  in  an  almost  virgin 
field.  It  will  be  his  part  to  cast  away  every  theory  of 
"boy,"  and  begin  by  collecting  and  collating  facts.  That 
many  of  these  facts  will  appear  beyond  belief  is  certain, 
seeing  that  such  meagre,  obvious  "  boy  "-lore  as  is  already 
ascertained  borders  on  the  incredible.  Consider  the  boy's 
amazing  capacity  for  chopping  up  his  existence  into 
moments — each,  as  it  were,  a  watertight  compartment. 
You  may  safely  work  a  boy  to  the  verge  of  death  with 
"extra-tu,"  sure  that  the  minute  he  enters  the  playground 
he  will  have  forgotten  what  a  book  looks  like.  The 
quality  is  most  precious,  but  it  has  its  defect,  since  it 
renders  him  incapable  of  "  carrying  on "  by  his  own 
unaided  impulse.  He  would  seldom  see  a  thing  through. 
This  is  whore  Stalky  &  Co.  disclose  their  unusualness. 
With  them,  to  undertake  is  to  finish,  and  in  the  meantime 
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never  to  forget     Another  strange  point  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  hurts  a  schoolboy's  feelings  more  than  articulate 
adult  sympathy.     He  loathes  all  "jaw,"  but  most  of  all 
he  loatlies  tlie  "  jaw  "  of  the  well-intentioned,  sympathetic 
master— such  as  Mr.  Prout.     Under  continued  "  jaw  "  the 
schoolboy  gets  uneasy,  and  he  will   end  by  "chaffing." 
The  relations  between  Prout  and  his  house  constitute, 
perhaps,  the  truest  portion  of  Stalky  &,•  Co.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  likes   discipline   if  it  be   stiff.       But   (another 
curiosity)  the  disciplinarian  should  he  genial.     The  boy 
loves  a  discreet  geniality.     When  you  cane  or  give  lines 
you  mustn't  laugh,  you  mustn't  exhibit  the  most  trifling 
excitement ;  you  must  be  calmly  and  coldly  genial.     Yet 
a  third  mysterious  trait  of  "  boy  "  is  his  unerring  instinct 
for  divining  all  the  complicated  secret  difiiculties  of  those 
who  rule  him,  and  taking  his  advantage  therefrom.     He 
has  never  been  told,  but  he  knows  precisely  why  an  under- 
master  won't  appeal  to  the  Head,  and  precisely  at  what 
moment  the  under-master,  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
may  be  relied  on  to  do  violence  to  his  inclination  in  that 
respect.   With  what  accuracy  he  will  estimate  a  new  master, 
and  balancing  the  new  master  against  the  Head,  and  the 
Head  against  that  Parental  Interference  which  has  grown 
so  much  of  late,  will  create  a  policy  to  meet  the  situation  ! 
"  Boy  "  is  always  a  great  statesman.     It  is  his  statesman- 
ship, coupled  with  the  plethora  of  unemployed  teachers, 
that  resolves  many  scliools  into  a  battlefield  of  diplomacy, 
in  which  the  boys  and  the  Head  are  pitted  against  the 
under-masters.     Compare  Stalky  Sf   Co.     To  our  mind  a 
characteristic  striinger  than  any  we  have  mentioned  is  the 
attitude  of  "  boy  "  towards  ill-health.      He  can  understand 
sickness  in  a  woman,  and  he  can  understand  it  in  himself. 
You  may  sit  by  his  bedside  and  tell  tales  (if  you  are  fool 
enough),  and  he  would  be  grateful  were  it  not  that  "  boy  " 
never  is  grateful.     But  fall  "  seedy  "  yourself ,  and   insist 
on  your  seediness,  and  he   will   drop  you  as  a  hopeless 
puzzle.     He  is  psychically  incapable  of  believing  that  a 
grown  man  can  be  unwell.     Even  your  death  would  only 
baffle  him.      Then  there  are  the  relations  between  boys 
and  girls,  and  between  boys'  schools  and  girls'  schools. 
It  is  certain  that  even  small  boys  can  "  spoon  "  with  and 
get  passionately  fond  of  small  girls.     Look  at  Tom  Sawyer. 
More  than  one  critic  has  said  that  Tom's  love  affairs  are 
a  mawkish  blot  on  a  masterpiece.     We  think  not.     We 
have  known  affairs  quite  as  serious  and  impassioned  in 
real  life ;  but  in  love  there  is  "boy  "  and  " boy."     Schools 
may  be  divided  under  three   heads:    the   small  private 
school,    where  girls  are  usually  scorned,  and  the  mere 
presence  of  a  girl  causes  discomfort;   the  larger  private 
school,  where  the  number  of  bigger  boys  induces  a  more 
tolerant  mind  and  a  great  deal  of  innocent  flirting,  accom- 
plished with  pride  and  pleasure  at  every  opportunity ;  the 
public  school,  where,  to  put  the  thing  briefly,  the  boys 
are  men. 

Yes,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  serious  novelist  of 
"boy"  will  have  a  task  of  terrifying  difficulty.  But 
sooner  or  later  the  courageous,  enthusiastic  man  will  come 
along.  Perhaps,  despite  the  indications  of  a  "  boom,"  his 
veritable  hour  is  not  yet.  Perhaps,  nay  certainly,  the 
public  is  not  quite  ready  to  hear  the  exact  truth  about  its 
beloved  schoolboys.  The  author  who- published  it,  say, 
next  week,  would  have  a  reception  compared  to  which  the 
original  reception  of  Ibsen  was  an  ecstatic  welcome.  But 
time  passes,  and  freedom  broadens  down,  and  we  arrive 
ultimately  at  the  most  distant  horizons.  Meanwhile,  "  boy  " 
will  not  change  ;  "  boy  "  is  changeless. 


Over-Writing. 


I  AM  hungry.  I  am  cold.  So  much  the  hotter.  I 
suffer  what  the  people  are  suffering.  Decidedly  horse  is 
not  good  for  roe.  Yet  I  ate  some.  It  gives  me  the  gripes. 
I  avenged  myself  at  dessert  with  the  following  distich : 

Men  diner  m'inquiSte  et  meme  me  harcele, 
J'ai  mangd  du  cneval  et  je  songe  h  la  sedle. 

Victor  Uugo'a  Memoirs:  The  Siege  of  Paris. 


The  Worshipful  Company  of  Phrase-Makers  has  become  a 
prosperous  guild  since  its  formation,  some  ten  years 
ago,  under  the  tuition  of  a  strong  and  dominant  per- 
sonality. Writing  ill  was  proscribed,  a  nucleus  was 
formed,  and  a  weekly  journal  became  the  Bible  of 
the  new  school.  In  many  respects  it  was  a  good 
school,  though  like  all  good  things  it  has  been  overdone. 
If  most  of  our  young  authors  have  nothing  to  say,  they 
are  agreed  as  one  man  to  say  it  curiously.  What  is 
needed  is  matter  as  distinct  from  manner,  brains  as 
distinct  from  taste.  And  as  the  deficiency  of  matter  is 
made  up  one  would  wish  to  see  the  excess  of  manner 
toned  down.  This  does  not  mean  that  when  great  themes 
arrive  style  will  deteriorate ;  it  means  that  when  g^eat 
themes  arrive,  style  will  become  sturdy  and  direct.  It 
was  ever  so.  There  is  an  eternal  see-saw  relation  between 
matter  and  style.  Too  little  matter,  too  much  style,  and 
vice  vend.  But  just  as  a  see- saw  may  come  to  a  stop  twixt 
see  and  saw  (boys  know  the  awkward  poise  that  baulks 
enjoyment  when  the  weights  are  too  equal),  so  in  litera- 
ture you  may  find  a  baffling  (but  not  unhopeful)  inertia 
caused  by  a  want  of  relation  between  style  and  matter. 
The  matter  may  be  excellent,  but  the  style  may  hold  it  in 
dreary  thrall. 

To  drop  metaphors,  I  find  this  curious,  unprofitable 
poise  in  a  novel  I  have  just  laid  down ;  and  the  fact  and 
the  details  seem  worth  noting.  Mr.  Bernard  Capes's 
story.  Our  Lady  of  Darkness,  is  so  good  in  substance  that 
one  could  weep  for  its  sins  of  style.  Mr.  Capes  gives,  and 
takes  away.  The  story  is  concerned  with  secondary  effects 
of  the  French  Revolution.  We  see  those  effects  in 
Paris,  in  London,  and  in  a  small  village  near  Liege.  The 
human  material  on  which  the  fitful  lightnings  play  is 
varied  and  interesting.  There  is  a  palsied,  be-rouged, 
amorous  English  peer  tliat  Thackeray  could  not  have 
drawn  with  surer  touches:  "At  no  period  of  his  life  had 
he  so  realised  his  ideal  of  existence  as  when,  upon  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  he  found  himself  false — inside  and 
out — from  top  to  toe."  There  is  St.  Denys,  a  fatuous 
Flemish  squire — political  hypocrite  and  hypocritical  lover; 
Theroigne  Lambertine — full-blooded  village  belle  and 
Parisian  she-devil ;  the  fragile  Nicette — village  saint  and 
murderess;  and  for  hero,  Edward  Murk  perfecting  him- 
self in  hardy  English  graces  of  character  under  our  eyes. 
What,  then,  is  wrong  with  Our  Lady  of  Darkness  ? 

Just  this :  it  is  over-written.  It  is  fretted  and  fogged 
by  a  style  that  must  give  the  average  reader  as  much 
pause  as  Gothic  lettering.  That  Mr.  Capes  is  enrolled 
of  the  Phrase-Makers  we  knew,  but  he  has  run  ahead  of 
the  craft,  and  is  weaving  strange  fabrics  in  the  wilderness. 
He  is  nobly  infatuated  with  rare  words  and  exotic 
similes.  He  justifies  Costard's  satire:  " Eemuneration ! 
Oh,  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three-farthings.  .  .  . 
Bemuneration,  why,  it  is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown. 
I  will  never  buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word."  However,  I 
hope  to  see  Mr.  Capes  sell  out  of  his  present  style  and 
buy  literary  tact.  That  is  all  he  needs  to  be  a  very  fine 
novelist.  As  it  is,  he  forgets  his  reader  in  his  subject, 
and  is  so  intent  on  collecting  that  he  forgets  to  convey. 
He  deposits  jewels  in  your  sight  and  walks  off.  He  does 
not  so  much  write  for  you  as  he  permits  you  to  see  him 
write.     This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  literature. 

Liuge  at  noon.  Edward  Murk,  aristocrat  and  strolling 
artist,  has  surveyed  the  town  from  the  hills,  and  is  descend- 
ing a  hill  into  the  market-place : 

At  its  foot  ...  he  seemed  to  come  upon  the  actual 
furnace  floor  of  noon — a  broad  Place  that  bickered,  as  it 
were,  throughout  its  length  with  iridescent  embers.  These 
were  figured  in  crates  of  Kussian  cranberries  glowing  like 
braziers,  in  pomegranates'  bleeding  fire,  in  burning  globes 
of  oranges,  in  apricots  pearly-pink  as  balls  of  white-hot 
glass ;  and  over  all,  the  long  looped  awnings  of  olive  and 
stone'blue  and  cinnamon  served  to  the  emphasising  of 
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Ruch  a  galaxy  of  hot  dyes  as  made  a  core  of  flame  in  the 
heart  of  the  blazing  city.  The  close  air  prickled  with  a 
multitudinous  patter  of  voices  like  blisters  of  fat  breaking 
on  a  grill. 

This  is  over-written.  The  intentions  are  excellent,  and  so 
are  the  materials,  but  there  is  a  want  of  tact  toward  the 
reader.  The  bickering  of  iridescent  embers  is  a  phrase 
that  stops  and  confuses  him  at  the  outset.  We  should 
have  been  inducted  more  gently,  more  gradually,  into  the 
description,  which,  however,  is  still  terribly  overloaded 
with  "  pearly  pink  balls  of  white-hot  glass  "  (objects  which 
not  one  reader  in  ten  thousand  can  visualise),  "  hot  dyes" 
"  core  of  flame,"  and  the  amazing  simile  that  recalls  a 
kitchen  in  Gower-street.  We  are  not  told  in  what  exact 
expression  Edward  vented  his  impatience  with  these  meteo- 
rological conditions.  Probably  he  followed  a  celebrated 
preacher  and  muttered,  "  It's  damned  hot "  ;  all  we  are 
told  is  that,  "  exhaling  some  little  of  the  breath  that 
remained  to  him  in  an  appropriately  volcanic  interjection, 
Ned  mounted  the  steps  of  the  church  .  .  .  and  dived  into 
the  sequestered  obscurity  of  amber-scented  aisles,"  where 
(wonderful  city  !)  "  the  immediate  fall  of  temperature  took 
Idm  by  the  throat  like  a  shower  bath." 

In  this  church  is  a  girl,  kneeling  before  a  shrine.     The 
effect  of  the  light  upon  her  form  is  described  : 

She  was  very  pure  and  colourless,  apart  from  an 
accidentalism  of  tinted  rays ;  for  over  her  soft  brown 
hair,  from  which  a  folded  chaperon  of  white  linen  had 
slipped  backwards,  wings  of  parti-coloured  light,  entering 
through  a  stained  window,  played  like  butterflies.  Lower 
down,  the  violet  haze  that  slept  upon  her  cheek  gave  her 
something  of  a  phantasmal  character ;  but  her  fingers 
were  steeped  in  crimson  as  if  they  were  bloody. 

The  description  of  this  girl's  fingers,  "as  if  they  were 
bloody,"  merely  shocks  the  reader,  who  must  turn  two 
hundred  pages  to  find  that  this  phrase  is  symbolical  and 
prophetic  of  Nicette's  crime.  But  he  need  turn  only  thirty 
pages  to  find  Nicette's  fingers  treated  in  another  vein : 

She  was  skimming  cream  from  a  broad  pan  with  her 
fingers.  The  tips  of  these  budded  through  the  white,  like 
nibs  of  rhubarb  through  melting  snow. 

This  simile  is  absolutely  bad.  It  is  like  producing  a 
rabbit  from  a  hat.  It  is  no  office  of  a  simile  to  startle,  or 
to  exhibit  a  writer's  cleverness,  but  graciously  to  interpret 
one  idea  by  another.  And  mere  resemblance  between  two 
remote  things  is  no  test  of  the  aptness  of  the  simile  in 
which  these  things  may  be  suddenly  allied  by  a  literary 
athlete.  In  fact,  the  simile  which  springs  from  unusual 
information  in  the  author,  and  presumes  it  in  the  reader, 
should  be  charily  used.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  say 
that  it  must  be  never  used.  To  forbid  a  writer  to  trawl 
the  deeps  of  speech  for  new  locutions  would  be  absurd. 
Only — he  must  use  tact.  When  Edward  Murk  leaves  the 
social  kitchen  of  the  Landlust  Inn  at  Mericourt  and  retires 
to  his  bed  we  are  told : 

In  the  distance  the  voices  of  his  late  companions  droned 
like  hornets  in  a  bottle. 

Now  this  simile  is  better.  Its  unexpectedness  is  not  too 
acute,  its  call  on  the  reader's  knowledge  is  not  exorbitant, 
and  to  the  imagination  it  is  distinctly  apt  and  satisfactory. 
Again,  one  accepts  a  simile  on  page  84.  The  girls, 
Theroigne  Lambertine  and  Nicette,  are  talking,  each  with 
a  hot  heart,  about  the  Englishman.  When  Theroigne 
tells  Nicette  that  Murk  has  left  the  village  for  Paris  and 
will  not  return  until  the  spring,  the  poor  girl  comes  round 
to  her  "  with  a  face  like  hard  ivory."  This  simile  does  its 
work  without  fuss  ;  it  is  brief,  nattiral,  effective.  It  is  the 
antithesis  of  one  in  which  Mr.  Capes  describes  the  attitude 
of  a  waitress  who  is  rebuked  by  Mark  for  her  pertness : 

The  girl  stood  as  solid  on  end  as  a  pocket  of  hops. 
Here  we  are  back   to    parlour  magic.     We  are  also — by 
implication — twitted    with   never   having   been   inside   an 
oast. 


The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Capes  cannot — at  present--be 
trusted  to  write  quietly  about  quiet  things.  He  reminds 
me  of  a  player  who  is  excellent  in  speech  and  action,  but 
retains  the  amateur's  vice  of  restlessness  when  it  is  his  turn 
for  silence.  It  is  a  fatal  thing  for  one  of  Mr.  Capes's 
characters  to  pause  or  wait  in  any  little  act  or  process.  If 
he  does  so  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Capes  goes  into  contortions 
of  by-play  and  description  where  such  entertainments  are 
not  wanted,  or  are  wanted  only  in  moderation.  An 
example  occurs  on  page  131,  where  Murk  has  returned 
from  Paris  and  again  approaches  the  chateau. 

He  stood  a  minute  before  passing  through  the  gates.  The 
warmth  of  a  windless  night  still  slept  in  the  velvety  eyes 
of  the  roadside  flowers.  Morning  was  heaping  off  its  bed- 
linen  of  glistening  clouds.  From  a  chestnut-tree  came 
the  drowsy  drawl  of  a  yellow-hammer.  A  robin — small, 
fashionable  idler  of  birds — abandon«d  the  problem  of  a 
fibrous  seed  and,  flickering  to  a  stump,  discussed  the 
stranger  impertinently  and  with  infinite  society  relish. 
Only  the  swifts  were  alert  and  busy,  flashing,  poising, 
diving  under  the  eaves  ;  thridding  Ned's  brain  as  they 
passed  with  a  receding  sound  like  that  made  by  pebbles 
hopping  over  ice ;  seeming,  in  their  flight  of  warp  and 
woof,  to  be  mending  the  pace  sf t  by  the  loitering  day. 
Feeling  their  activity  a  rebuke,  the  visitor  passed  through 
the  open  gate. 

There  is  really  nothing  in  the  context  to  justify  this  descrip- 
tive passage.  I  say  nothing  of  the  allusions  to  velvety 
eyes  and  bed-linen,  and  the  simile  of  pebbles  on  ice  to 
describe  the  sound  of  receding  swifts  on  a  hot  day. 

Again,  it  is  reasonable  that  when  Murk  is  put  to  wait 
for  his  first  meal  in  the  "show-kitchen"  of  the  "Land- 
lust,"  he  should  look  round  on  its  Flemish  interior,  and 
that  Mr.  Capes  should  tell  to  us  what  Murk — an 
artist — saw.  The  likening  of  the  kitchen  to  a  bright  toy 
is  good,  and  we  welcome  the  "  polished,  dark  dresser 
vessels"  and  the  " lidded  flagons,  and  the  narrow-necked, 
wood- stoppered,  resonant  jugs";  but  I  rise  in  some 
alarm  when  I  am  told  that  the  fireless  stove  was  "  a 
shining,  cold  example  of  continence."  Next  morning 
Murk  has  to  wash  in  a  basin  of  pie-dish  dimensions,  so  he 
"  fretted  out  an  ablution  that  was  a  mere  aggravation  of 
drought."     This  is  otiose,  as  is  the  sentence  : 

He  worked  out  the  sum  of  argument  very  coolly  and 
carefully  ;  and  the  result,  condensed  from  many  germinant 
postulates,  showed  itself  arithmetically  inevitable. 

To  do  Mr.  Capes  justice,  the  last  two  examples  of  his 
style  are  hardly  typical.  There  is  usually  method  in  his 
madness.  His  anxiety  to  do  everything  well  is  beyond 
praise,  but  it  leads  him  astray.  Take  even  this  description 
of  a  cottage  : 

It  was  sunk  in  a  bosket  of  evergreens ;  built  of  luffer- 
boards  that  gaped  in  many  places  ;  and  its  roof  of  flaking 
tiles  was  all  sown  with  buttons  of  moss. 

Now  this  is  an  accurate  description.  If  Mr.  Capes  had 
spared  his  readers  the  unfamiliar  word  "bosket" — which 
is  not  at  all  essential — and  had  caUed  the  roof  simply  a 
tiled  roof,  then  he  (the  reader)  would  have  had  leisure  to 
find  in  the  " luffer-boards  "  and  the  "  buttons  of  moss" 
the  rightness  and  inevitability  which  these  words  really 
harbour.  Mr.  Capes  is  in  aU  things  too  zealous.  He  has 
knowledge,  and  he  has  words,  and  he  can  use  both,  but  he 
forgets  that  a  reader's  receptivity  is  a  pint  pot.  If  he  will 
only  remember  this,  he  will  do.  This  is  a  good  novel 
spoiled  by  phrase-making. 

Z, 


January  17. — The  bombardment  has  been  going  on  for 
three  nights  and  three  days  without  cessation.  Little 
Jeanne  was  cross  with  me  because  I  would  not  let  her 
play  with  the  works  of  my  watcli.  All  the  newspapers 
publish  Tiiy  verses,  "  Dans  le  Cirque."  They  may  be 
useful.  Victor  Hugo^s  Memoirs :  Siege  of  Paris. 
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Dreyfus  and   the  Old  Testament 
Hokhmah. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Academy  we  asked  for  mottoes 
to  be  printed  on  the  title-page  of  a  history  of  the  Droyf us 
Case.  In  that  marvellous  monument  of  Hebrew  poetry 
and  religious  philosophy,  the  Book  of  Job,  there  are  at 
least  two  good  mottoes  for  a  Dreyfus  book. 

With  every  desire  to  be  both  just  and  generous  to 
Captain  Dreyfus,  one  is  bound  to  deny  that  he  is,  in  any 
reasonable  sense  of  the  words,  either  martyr  or  confessor — 
he  was  not  called  on  to  die  for  his  faith,  or  made  to  suffer 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  lofty  principle.  He  was  a 
victim,  a  sufferer  unjustly  at  the  hands,  as  appears,  of 
wicked  and  unscrupulous  men.  If  a  parallel  is  to  be 
sought  from  history  or  literature,  the  comparison  should 
be  neither  with  Admiral  Byng  nor  with  Jesus  Christ. 
Dreyfus  is  a  (happily  living)  incarnation  of  the  problem 
that  perplexed  so  many  generations  of  his  pious  fore- 
fathers, the  problem  of  the  Hokhmah — why  God,  their  God, 
a  just  God,  should  so  often  let  the  wicked  prosper  and 
cause  or  allow  the  innocent  to  suffer.  The  Book  of  Job  is 
the  most  impressive  presentment  of  the  problem,  and,  if 
it  does  not  solve  it,  gives  us  the  last  word  the  Old 
Testament  has  to  say  to  troubled  Jews  and  Christians. 

One  verse  (chap,  xxxi.,  ver.  35)  has  a  quite  startling 
relevancy,  not  at  first  apparent,  to  the  case  of  Dreyfus,  the 
sentence  which  in  the  Authorised  Version  runs:  "Oh 
that  .  .  .  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book !  " — a  clause 
too  often  cited  as  if  it  might  really  be  the  prayer  of  a 
malignant  literary  critic  seeking  a  chance  of  vengeance  on 
an  enemy  who  thus  gave  hostages  to  fortune.  We  all 
know  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  imlucky  renderings  of 
the  A.V.  ;  but  do  not  always  remember  that  in  the 
Eevised  Version  it  reads  :  "  O  that  ...  I  had  the  indict- 
ment mine  adversary  hath  written  !  "  Might  not  Dreyfus 
speak  so  of  the  Secret  Dossier,  the  real  indictment  ? 

The  parallel  between  Job  and  Dreyfus  is,  of  course,  not 
exact :  Dreyfus,  for  example,  seems  to  have  been  much 
more  fortunate  in  his  wife  and  friends.  Job's  wife  may 
or  may  not  have  believed  him  to  be  an  innocent  sufferer, 
but  her  advice  was  far  from  encouraging.  "Curse  God 
and  die"  some  commentators  think  meant  "Renounce 
this  God,  and  end  your  misery  by  suicide " — the  very 
thing  his  wife's  love  kept  Dreyfus  from  attempting.  The 
Adversary,  the  Satan,  had  leave  to  afflict  Job  beyond 
endurance  first  in  his  property,  then  in  his  person,  but 
failed  to  tempt  him  from  duty :  even  after  his  wife's  evil 
counsel  Job  sinned  not,  neither  charged  God  foolishly.  But 
when  his  three  friends,  convinced  without  a  scrap  of 
evidence  that  Job  must  be  guilty,  exasperated  him  with 
the  pious  i)latitude8  he  rejected  so  unceremoniously,  the 
patriarch,  heretofore  really  patient,  lost  temper  and 
charged  God  very  vehemently,  if  not  foolishly,  upbraiding 
Him  with  injustice.  He  not  merely  insisted,  in  general 
terms  and  repeatedly,  on  his  own  absolute  innocence,  his 
perfect  life  and  stainless  character  (assertions  so  unlike 
the  confessions  of  a  succession  of  psalmists),  but,  after 
reciting  all  the  iniquities  he  had  not  committed,  iniquities 
such  as,  had  he  been  guilty  of  them,  would  have  rendered 
him  justly  liable  to  some  measure  of  punishment  and 
suffering,  he  confidently  demanded  to  be  told  what  was  the 
crime  or  guilt  with  which  he  was  charged. 

Verses  35,  36,  37  of  chapter  xxxi.  are  thus  translated  in 
the  Revised  Version : 

Oh  that  I  had  one  to  hear  me  ! 

(Lo,  here  is  my  signature,  let  the  Almighty  answer  me  ;) 

And  that  I  had  the  indictment  which  mine  adversary  hath 

written! 
Surely  I  would  carry  it  upon  my  shoulder ; 
I  would  bind  it  unto  me  as  a  crown. 
I  would  declare  unto  him  the  number  of  my  steps ; 
As  a  prince  would  I  go  near  unto  him. 


Mr.  Montefiore,  in  the  recently  published  second  volume 
of  his  most  admirable  Bible  for  Some  Reading,  gives,  like 
Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson,  whom  he  often  follows,  a  substan- 
tially similar  rendering  (the  critical  clause  being  with  him 
"Oh  that  ...  I  had  the  charge  which  mine  adversary 
hath  written !  ") ;  and  he  thus  interprets,  long  before  the 
trial  at  Eennes,  the  purport  of  Job's  contention  : 

Job  abruptly  implores  God  to  hear  him.  He  has  now, 
as  it  were,  handed  in  his  plea  and  signed  it.  Let  God 
reply.  He  does  not  fear  God's  charge.  Let  the  indict- 
ment be  produced.  He  wants  to  know  it.  He  would  even 
welcome  it.  In  the  pride  and  certainty  of  his  innocence  he 
would  bind  God's  indictment  upon  his  brow,  and,  crowned 
and  garlanded  like  a  prince,  he  would  draw  near  to  God  in 
the  full  confidence  of  victory.  He  would  seek  to  conceal 
no  incident  of  his  past,  not  a  single  one  of  all  his  steps  in 
the  path  of  life.  I'hiis  Job's  last  words  sound  a  note  of 
triumph. 

Job  had  sounded  a  note  of  triumph  in  an  earlier  chapter 
of  the  book  (xix.  25-27),  which  again  admirably  expresses 
Captain  Dreyfus'  attitude — although  again,  oddly  enough, 
it  requires  a  more  accurate  translation  than  that  of  the 
Jacobean  translators  to  bring  out  the  sense.  We  shall  take, 
first,  that  of  Mr.  Montefiore  himself,  who,  thus  cautiously 
following  Prof.  Budde,  renders  a  famous,  but  admittedly 
difficult  and  probably  corrupt,  passage  in  the  Hebrew 
text: 

But  I  know  that  my  Vindicator  liveth  ; 

And  at  the  last  (?)  he  shall  appear  upon  the  ground ;  (?) 
And  .  .  . 

And  from  out  my  flesh  (?)  I  shall  see  God, 
Whom  I  shall  see  to  mine  own  good, 
And  mine  eyes  shall  see  him  and  not  as  one  estranged.  (?  ?) 

The  dots  and  queries  are  Mr.  Montefiore's,  and  indicate 
his  unwillingness  to  force  a  meaning.  But  by  some  little 
emendation  of  the  Hebrew,  Prof.  Cheyne  gets  a  sense 
which  suits  the  present  case  almost  as  well  as  Job's  : 

But  I  know  that  my  Avenger  lives, 

And  that  at  last  he  wiU  appear  above  (my)  grave ; 
My  witness  will  bring  to  pass  my  desire. 

And  a  curse  will  take  hold  of  my  foes. 
My  inner  man  is  consumed  with  longing. 

For  ye  say,  How  (keenly)  we  will  persecute  him  ! 
Have  terror  because  of  the  sword, 

For  (God's)  anger  falls  on  the  unjust. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  famous  and  debated  passage  about 
the  Gael,  which,  in  the  Authorised  Version,  begins,  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  gets  a  tolerably  com- 
plete but  whoUy  unauthorised  sense  by  the  interpolation 
of  the  words  worms,  body,  &o.  The  E  Jvised  Version  keeps 
"redeemer"  (with  a  small  "r"),  but  gives  "vindicator" 
as  alternative.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  vindicator, 
or  avenger,  is  the  true  sense  ;  and  it  is  surely  interesting 
to  be  able,  with  a  good  conscience,  to  envisage  M.  Zola  as, 
for  this  time  at  least,  fulfilling  the  function  of  the  Old 
Testament  Goi'l. 

Let  us  hope  that  Captain  Dreyfus'  ultimate  fate,  long 
before  his  death,  may  justify  the  fullest  confidence  he  can 
cherish  or  the  Book  of  Job  convey ;  but  that  if  he  should 
not  succeed  in  making  his  innocence  clear  as  the  day  to  all 
Europe,  and  secure  the  complete  restoration  of  his  honour 
as  soldier  and  citizen,  he  may  at  least  enjoy  peace,  health, 
a  good  conscience,  and  such  temporal  well-being  as  the 
Epilogue  gave  to  the  Man  of  Uz. 

Silas  Marner,  too,  had  to  face  and  endure  a  baseless  and 
shameful  charge;  an  unfair  trial,  and  a  cruel  and  monstrous 
conviction,  and,  after  aU,  to  live  it  down,  how  successfully 
and  tranquUly,  in  patient,  gentle,  loving  work  for  others, 
we  must  all  remember.  But  even  at  the  end  the  best  his 
kindliest  neighbours  could  say  to  him  was :  "  It's  the  will 
o'  Them  above  as  a  many  things  should  remain  dark  to  us. 
.  .  .  You  were  hard  done  by  that  once.  Master  Marner, 
and  it  seems  as  you'll  never  know  the  rights  of  it ;  but 
that  doesn't  hinder  there  being  a  rights.  Master  Marner, 
for  all  it's  dark  to  you  and  me." 
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Studies  in  Contemporary  Style. 

II. — Split  Phrases. 

A8"J.  W.  K."  notes  in  his  letter  published  last  week, 
the  infinitive  is  not  the  only  phrase  which  is  split  occasion- 
ally. Frequently  the  indicative  is  treated  with  similar 
familiarity.  It  is  so  this  week  in  a  letter  by  the  Poet 
Laureate  published  in  the  Times.     Here  is  the  sentence : 

Though  I  cannot  in  the  least  agree  with  i/ou  in  what  you 
much  too  partially  say  in  your  letter  of  Ostober  6,  I  feel 
I  ought  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity,  however  slight  it 
may  he,  of  inducing  your  countrymen  to  pronounce  a  fairer 
verdict  on  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government,  and  to 
form  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
people. 

In  that  sentence  the  Poet  Laureate  splits  two  phrases : 
in  the  least  splits  the  first;  much  too  partially  splits  the 
second.  Thus,  "J.  W.  K."  has  a  considerable  authority 
for  his  theory  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  split  the  indicative 
when  the  sense  of  euphony  tempts  him  to  do  so.  Authority, 
however,  is  one  of  the  elements  in  judgment  about  style 
of  which  it  behoves  the  student  to  be  suspicious.  Addison 
is  reputed  to  be  a  master  of  English  style;  but  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  he  errs  in  grammar  almost  in  every 
page.  Addison  has  charm ;  but  charm  is  one  thing, 
and  grammar  is  another.  The  Poet  Laureate  has  force 
and  eloquence ;  but  those  are  qualities  about  which  the 
grammarian  has  something  to  say  only  when  they  intoxi- 
cate a  writer's  sense  of  syntax.  The  intoxication  is  notice- 
able in  the  sentence  which  has  been  quoted :  in  the  least 
splits  the  indicative  without  adding  either  to  the  meaning 
or  to  the  force  of  the  sentence  ;  much  too  partially,  which 
splits  the  other  phrase,  denotes  an  idea  which  is  mis- 
placed.    The  sentence  should  have  begun  thus  : 

Though  I  cannot  agree   with   you  in   what   you   say, 
too  generously,  in  your  letter  of  October  6, 

Mr.  Austin's  rhetoric  would  not  have  lost  anything  if  it 
had  been  put  with  grammatical  propriety.  Similarly, 
"  J.  W.  K.'s"  diction  would  not  lose  either  in  grace  or  in 
appeal  if,  instead  of  saying  /  heartily  thank  my  Heavenly 
Father,  he  said  /  thank  my  Heavenly  Father  heartily. 

Here  let  it  be  noted  that  the  temptation  to  split  the 
indicative  by  an  adverb  usually  arises  from  lack  of  percep- 
tion that  the  idea  which  the  adverb  expresses  is  useless. 
If  "  J.  W.  K.  "  did  not  thank  his  Heavenly  Father 
heartily,  he  would  not  thank  Him  at  all.  Frequently 
students  of  style  will  discover,  on  careful  analysis,  that 
when  they  have  written  a  sentence  in  which  there  is  a 
split  indicative  they  have  done  so,  with  the  Poet  Laureate 
and  "  J.  W.  K.,"  because  they  were  encumbered  by  a 
superfluous  idea. 

A  danger  which  besets  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  splits 
the  indicative  is  exemplified,  opportunely,  by  a  note  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette : 

Jfe  were  aware  that  Her  Majesty''*  Government  would, 
in  no  circumstances,  accept  the  help  of  native  allies. 

As  in  no  circumstances  is  parenthetical,  one  is  entitled,  in 
studying  style,  to  read  the  sentence  with  the  words  left 
out ;  and  then  the  sentence  expresses  the  opposite  of  what 
the  writer  means. 

The  split  indicative  can  be  justified  in  poetry  ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  in  prose.  In  prose,  however,  it  is  much  less 
offensive  than  the  split  infiiitive.  Neither  the  split  indi- 
cative nor  the  split  infinitive  can  be  called  ungrammatical ; 
but  each  is  a  violence  to  the  sense  of  style.  Sometimes, 
being  unnoticed,  the  split  indicative  is  less  outrageous  than 
the  other  vulgarism,  which  is  as  great  an  outrage  in  all 
cases  as  would  be  the  bearing  of  a  man  who  should  wear  a 
red  necktie  at  a  lady's  evening  party,  E.  H. 


Things  Seen. 

Ingratitude. 

It  was  in  a  crowded  tramcar  in  Berlin,  about  half-past 
five  on  a  winter's  afternoon.  Opposite  me  sat  a  stout 
woman  in  a  white  apron,  and  next  her  a  thinnish  girl 
struggling  to  keep  some  eels  in  a  net. 

Suddenly  the  thinnish  girl  raised  her  voice  : 

"  What  about  your  daughter,  Frau  Schmidt  ?  " 

The  stout  woman  turned  and  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  Are  you  asking  after  my  daughter?  "  she  asked. 

"Yes;  how  is  she?  " 

The  other  one  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "You  know 
how  ill  she  was,  don't  you  ?  "  The  thin  girl  nodded.  Her 
companion  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  the  nod  and  repeated 
the  question :   "  You  know  how  ill  she  was  ?  " 

"  Yfis  cQrtfl-iiilv. ' ' 

"Well,  we  had  the  doctor"— she  sat  with  her  hands 
spread  upon  her  ample  knees,  her  round  black  eyes  fixed 
unseeingly  upon  the  window.     "He   said:   'Nourishing 

food.'    I  said  :   '  You  mean ?  '    He  said  :  '  Fresh  meat 

every  day,  soup  made  of  meat,  eggs,  milk.'  "  She  ticked 
off  the  different  articles  of  food  with  her  left  hand  on  her 
right,  beginning  with  the  little  finger.     She  paused. 

"  And ?  "  drawing  out  the  one  word  till  it  sounded 

like  a  whole  sentence. 

"  When  she  got  no  better  I  said  to  the  doctor  :   '  She 

don't  seem  to  relish  her  food  much.'     'He  said ?  "  she 

broke  off  and  gazed  slowly  and  comprehensively  at  an 
over-dressed  Jewess  who  entered  at  that  moment,  rustling 
in  silken  skirts  and  flashing  light  from  her  earrings  as 
she  seated  herself.  The  stout  woman  nudged  her  neigh- 
bour, and  they  both  stared  fixedly  at  the  newcomer,  lean- 
ing forward  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  her. 

"And  the  doctor  said ,  Frau  Schmidt?"  queried 

the  thin  girl. 

"The  doctor  said:  'Give  your  daughter  anything  she 
likes :  chicken,  rice,  fish,  fruit,  veal,  red  wine.  And  she 
had  them  all,  whatever  she  liked  :  chicken,  rice,  fish,  veal, 
fruit,  red  wine,  and  —  champagne."  Her  voice  grew 
louder,  more  emphatic,  and  at  last  almost  reproachful. 
"  And  what  does  my  daughter  do  ?  "  she  asked,  turning 
square  round  and  facing  her  neighbour,  her  hands  still 
aloft  after  again  ticking  off  the  viands,  the  thinnish  girl 
agape  with  expectation.  "  What  does  she  do  ?  "  the  stout 
woman  reiterated,  answering  her  own  question  with  a 
resounding  slap  of  her  thigh.     "  She  dies." 


The  Elixir  of  Youth. 

The  innkeeper  at  Yvoir  ushered  us,  with  fatherly 
solicitude,  into  a  long  room  stifled  with  the  heat  of 
stove  and  lamp.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  in  his  narrow 
eyes,  in  the  infijiity  of  his  wrinkles,  in  all  his  gestures, 
there  was  such  a  quicksilvery  animation  that  every  bit  of 
him  seemed  a-twinkle.  He  served  the  dishes  of  pallid 
meat  and  glowing  omelette  himself,  aided  by  his  son,  a 
heavy,  stupid -looking  young  man,  with  smooth  face 
polished  a  dull  brown  melting  imperceptibly  into  the 
shaven  hair.  An  open  piano  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
long  table,  and  whenever  the  young  man  passed  the 
instrument  he  struck  a  few  discords  on  the  notes. 
My  friend  was  amazed  at  this  aggressive  display  of 
boorishness,  and  regarded  the  young  man  with  undis- 
guised indignation.  Thereby  he  was  prompted  on  the 
next  occasion  to  strike  with  his  free  hand  a  harsher  clatter 
on  the  piano.  The  father,  happening  to  be  in  the  room  at 
the  same  time,  stooped  over  to  my  friend,  and  beaming 
with  pride  and  kindliness,  whispered  "II  joue:  il  est 
eune." 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

{^FicOif  time  to  time  we  receive  Utters  from  correspondents  in 
praise  or  disapproval  of  hooks  new  and  old.  In  future,  for 
awhile,  we  propose  to  put  a  page  of  the  Academy  at  the  service 
of  the  unprofessional  critic.  To  this  page  we  also  invite  our 
readers  to  contribute  remarks  on  striking  or  curious  passages 
which  they  may  meet  with  in  their  ordinary  reading.  No 
communication,  we  would  point  out,  must  exceed  300  words.^ 

"  Meliboeus  in  London." 

The  announcement  of  a  new  volume  of  essays  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Payn  reminds  me  of  a  little  collection  of 
brightly  written  sketches  of  his  which  was  issued  as  far 
back  as  1862,  under  the  title  of  Meliboeus  in  London.  This 
book  is  not  without  an  autobiographical  interest,  for  the 
wide  and  peculiar  knowledge  it  displays  of  London  could 
only  have  been  gained  at  first  hand.  Yet  it  has  never 
been  reprinted,  and  Mr.  Payn  used  to  say  that  its  want  of 
success  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
people  who  would  have  read  it  were  uncertain  as  to  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  MelibcBUs,  and  consequently  afraid 
to  ask  for  it  at  the  libraries.  Meliboeus — which  was  always 
a  favourite  of  its  author — is  one  of  his  most  characteristic 
writings;  it  is  a  veritable  example  of  his  high  spirits, 
and  is  full  of  excellent  stories  which  are  told  in  Mr.  Payn's 
own  inimitable  manner.  The  account  of  a  country  gentle- 
man's visit  to  see  the  sights  of  London  in  the  sixties  does 
not  in  itself  suggest  any  great  fund  of  entertainment,  yet 
Mr.  Payn  handles  his  subject  so  adroitly  that  in  reading 
the  book  one  lives  for  the  time  with  tolerable  pleasure  in 
that  impossible  period  of  history  of  "  bird's-nest "  whiskers 
and  the  crinoline.  What  better  testimony  of  its  merit  can 
be  needed !  Another  interesting  feature  is  that  the  book 
is  a  very  worthy  tribute  of  regard  to  the  author's  master — 
Charles  Dickens.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  imitation,  for  Payn's 
individuality  was  sufficiently  strong  to  save  him  from 
playing  the  "  sedulous  ape,"  but  he  was  not  deterred  from 
showing  who  taught  the  'prentice  hand  its  cunning. 

J.  E. 


Mr.  Watson's  Poems  Again. 

I  have  already  indicated  in  what  Mr.  Watson's  chief 
claim  to  greatness  consists;  but  such  poems  as  the  "  Ode 
in  May "  represent  only  one  aspect  of  his  many-sided 
genius.  The  poet  has  thought  much  and  thought  deeply 
on  life's  problems,  especially  man's  origin  and  destiny, 
and  the  source  of  all  things.  In  many  of  his  poems  these 
themes  are  alluded  to ;  but  the  two  most  important  are 
"The  Hope  of  the  World"  and  "The  Unknown  God." 
Though  there  is  much  that  many  will  disagree  with  in  the 
latter  poem,  all  must  be  struck  with  its  thoughtfulness, 
earnestness,  and  wonderful  melody. 

With  what  sympathy  and  insight  does  he  write  of  his 
brother  poets,  of  whom  he  claims  to  he  the  humble  follower 
and  remote  kinsman : 

But  it  was  mine  endeavour  so  to  sing 

As  if  these  lofty  ones  a  moment  stooped 

From  their  still  spheres,  and  undisdainful  graced 

My  note  with  audience,  nor  incurious  heard 

Whether,  degenerate  irredeemably, 

The  faltering  minstrel  shamed  his  starry  kin. 

The  reader  will  call  to  mind  "  Wordsworth's  Grave," 
"  Shelley's  Centenary,"  "  Lachrymaj  Musarum,"  and  "  The 
Tomb  of  Bums" — poems  alike  worthy  of  their  author  and 
their  themes.  I  cannot  bring  my  brief  remarks  on  Mr. 
Watson's  poetry  to  a  close  without  referring  to  and  quoting 
one  of  his  beautiful  short  lyrics.  I  feel  sure  that  no  lover 
of  poetry  who  has  read  the  following  exquisite  little  ' '  song ' ' 


will  ever  forget  it.     It  is  a  flawless  gem,  which  ought  to 
be  printed  in  every  anthology  of  nineteenth  century  poetry : 

April,  April, 

Laugh  tby  girlish  laughter ; 
Then,  the  momeut  after, 
Weep  thy  girlish  tears ! 
April,  that  mine  ears 
Like  a  lover  greetest, 
If  I  tell  thee,  sweetest, 
All  my  hopes  and  fears. 
April,  April, 

Laugh  thy  golden  laughter, 
But,  the  moment  after, 
Weep  thy  golden  tears  I 

H.  P.  Wbioht, 


S 


London  in  October. 


The  misty  beauty  of  autumn  has  descended  once  more 
on  London.  The  past  week  has  given  us  day  after  day  of 
veiled  brightness,  tenderest  distances  in  the  Strand,  and 
golden  tracts  of  space  on  Holbom  Viaduct.  The  leaves 
are  dropping  at  last  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  not  torn  by  bandit 
winds,  but  falling  gently  on  the  grass.  How  well  it  is  all 
described  in  Mrs.  Marriott  Watson's  little  poem  : 

Here,  as  the  green  leaves  fiide,  the  gold  leives  fall, 
A  still  enchantment  widens  over  all. 
Painting  the  streets  with  vague  autumnal  dyes 

Like  ancient  tapestries ; 
Touching  to  fantasy  unfelt  before 
The  motley  hoardings'  many-ooloured  lore ;  _ 

With  every  floating  leaf,  each  sound  that  sighs, 
Seizing  the  sense  with  something  subtler  yet — 
The  deep  exhilaration  of  regret 

For  this  sweet  hour  that  flies. 

The  long,  barge-laden  stream 

Bears  on  the  roseate  haze,  the  golden  gh am; 

The  leaves  go  hurrying  at  the  light  wind's  call 

As  to  some  festival. 
While  we,  half  sorrowful,  half  exultant,  too, 
Blown  by  the  old  year's  breath  to  meet  the  new. 
Stretch  forth  our  hands  to  greet  we  know  not  what 
So  fair  forever  is  the  unknown  lot ! 
So  strong  the  glamour  of  the  London  street. 

With  dim  expectancies 
Holding  the  heart  in  bondage  stormy  and  sweet. 
Here  though  the  dead  leaves  flit. 
Doubt  shall  not  hold  dominion  over  it. 
Nor  age,  nor  sorrow,  but  sensuous  sheer  delight 
In  the  blue,  lamp-hung  night. 

Thine  are  our  hearts,  beloved  City  of  Mist, 
Wrapped  in  thy  veils  of  opal  and  amethyst, 
Set  in  thy  shrine  of  lapis-lazuli, 
Dowered  with  the  very  language  of  the  sea, 
Lit  with  a  million  gems  of  living  tire- 
London,  the  goal  of  many  a  soul's  desire ! 
Goddess  and  sphinx,  thou  hold'st  us  safe  in  thrall 
Here  while  the  dead  leaves  fall. 

I  need  not  remind  Acvdemy  readers  how  weU  Mr.  Henley 
has  written  of  October  in  London. 

SlGM.\. 


Improvement  by  Elision. 

But  for  your  direct  invitation  I  would  not  have  unbur- 
dened myself  of  an  elision  I  have  always  wanted  to  see 
made  in  a  very  fine  poem — Scott's  "  Ballad  of  Eosabelle." 
Two  or  three  times  he  repeats  "  lovely  Eosabelle,"  in  my 
judgment  making  such  a  blot  on  a  delicate  piece  of  work 
that  I  wonder  he  did  not  himself  see  his  bathos.  "  Lovely 
Eosabelle  "  is  a  very  feeble  collocation  of  words  in  itself, 
the  more  so  as  the  "  belle  "  contains  the  lovely,  and  is  not 
so  amalgamated  with  the  English  as  to  have  lost  its 
significance.  When  occasionally  reading  the  ballad,  I 
cannot  help  omitting  the  "  lovely  "  (even  to  myself),  and 
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in  the  last  line  it  is  to  my  ear  and  sense  perfectly  unen- 
cluraLle,  especially  as  you  have  a  fascinating  line  without 
it.  Scott  very  seldom  does  a  very  striking  thing  in  verse  : 
here  he  has  done  it  and  spoilt  it  by  one  word. 

C.  S.  Oaklky. 


Rudyard  Kipling. 

Although  standing  almost  alone  among  the  critics,  the 
writer  in  the  A(  ademy  seems  to  me  to  have  pronounced  a 
true  and  sound  verdict  upon  Stalky  S,-  Co.  One  hopes  that 
it  is  an  illusion,  and  yet  the  thought  comes  again  and 
again  that  Mr.  Kipling's  later  productions  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  earlier  work  which  made  him  famous.  With 
the  gain  of  vitality  has  he  not  lost  in  a  serious  degree  his 
admirable  art  of  self-restraint?  Compare,  for  instance, 
these  rough,  ragged,  almost  formless  sketches  of  boy  life, 
with  their  wearying  waste  of  dialogue  leading  practically 
nowhere,  and  the  crisp,  artistic  reticence  which  made 
Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  almost  perfect  models  of  short 
stories. 

Is  it  a  fancy,  too,  that  Mr.  Kipling's  humanity  has 
waned  ?  Where  is  now  the  kindly  heart-power  which  one 
found  80  moving  in  The  Light  that  Failed  ?  Despite  the 
brilliant  technical  knowledge  displayed  in  The  Bay's  Work, 
one  sighed  for  a  little  human  nature — something  more 
spiritually  satisfying  than  the  superficial  mention  of  things. 
[Mr.  Jamieson  forgets  "  William  the  Con(jueror."]  And 
(Stalky,  M'Turk,  and  Beetle  strike  one  as  too  clever  to 
be  real,  far  too  heartless  to  be  convincing.  Surely  no 
boys'  brains  ever  scintillated  like  theirs,  and  no  boys' 
tongues  ever  framed  such  unceasing  reams  of  slang ! 

Hebuert  Jamieson. 


D'Annunzio   and    Mr.  Whiteing. 

Of  Mr.  Eichard  Whiteing's  delicate  satire,  The  Island,  in 
its  original  form,  we  have  already  recorded  our  opinion. 
But  the  author  has  recently  taken  it  again  in  hand  and 
added  two  chapters,  and  Mr.  Grant  Eichards  has  just 
published  the  revised  edition.  The  two  chapters  show  how 
the  hero  and  narrator  of  the  story,  the  Person  of  (iuality, 
attends  a  soirie  of  nations,  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
meeting  the  Light  of  the  Age,  who  is,  we  fear,  no  one  but 
Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  the  Italian  novelist.  The  chief 
of  the  Symbolists  was  there,  the  chief  of  the  Mystics,  the 
chief  of  the  Decadents,  and  so  forth.  But  the  Light 
of  the  Age  tarried,  and,  while  awaiting  him,  the  author 
reflects  thus : 

Each  group  had  held  the  public  ear  for  but  a  moment, 
baffled  by  the  shortness  of  the  lobe ;  each  saw  in  tbe  other 
a  beaten  competitor,  or  a  threatened  rival.  Yet,  from 
their  ecstatic  allusions  to  the  coming  man,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  each  found  his  account  in  that  representative  figure. 
He  stood  for  the  uoion  of  all  their  dogmas ;  and,  for  each 
struggling  conventicle,  his  present  vogue  was  victory  con- 
firmed or  renewed.  Each  had  at  least  a  sixteenth  of  a 
thirty-second  part  in  him,  so  his  personality  might  have 
served  to  illustrate  the  indivisibility  of  matter  as  effec- 
taally  as  a  New  River  share.  To  the  Imfjassive  he  was 
preciosity  in  its  fiower.  To  the  Symbolists,  he  stood  for 
the  furthest  conceivable  range  of  vision  through  a  brick 
wall.  To  the  Mystics,  he  was  moonshine  in  jiurest  ray 
serene.  To  the  Decadents  he  was  scorn  and  loathing  for 
the  state  of  life  to  which  it  liad  pleased  God  to  call  the 
majority  of  his  fellow-creatures.  To  the  Devil- worshippers 
he  was  the  exngram  of  mockery  in  a  new  setting. 

At    last  the  Light   of    the  Age    comes.      This  is  the 
passage : 

Alaniins  and  excursions  in  the  antechamber,  a  gentle 
tumult  at  the  door,  a  sound  of  the  friction  of  silk  on  silk, 
as  the  women  press  forward  to  form  an  alley  of  skirts 
for  his  advance.     The  Light  of  the  Age  is  here. 


A  dandy  of  the  dandies.  Youth,  or  its  jjerfect  counter- 
feit, sliraness.  and  in  his  make-up  a  glory  of  all  those 
industrial  lords  of  the  bedchamber  who  furnish  the  broad- 
cloth and  the  fine  linen,  or  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  a 
moustache  for  ever  curled  in  Mephistophiilian  scorn, 
towards  skies  which  its  wearer  disdains.  For  the  rest  a 
bold  eye,  a  full  and  sensuous  lip,  features  passably  regular, 
and,  in  the  whole  air,  an  ineffable  self-complacency  only 
to  be  matched  by  the  plastic  abstractions  of  Eastern 
worship. 

"  Cherf  Marquise"  (bending  low  over  her  hand),  "have 
I  offended  ?  The  shadow  of  your  eyelids  touches  the 
bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  Prom  his  last  play,"  whispered  the  Bostonian.  "What 
a  genius  for  compliment !  " 

The  Marquise.  —  "Cher  maitre!"  (pardoned  for  a 
phrase). 

His  French  was  of  the  trans-Alpine  variety.  But  so 
was  Buonaparte's,  yet  he  led  a  whole  nation  to  whom  his 
talk  was  as  that  of  an  organ-grinder. 

I'he  Marquise. — "  Must  we  congratulate  you  on  your 
election  to  the  Italian  Chamber,  dear  Poet  ?  But  why 
soil  your  winged  feet  in  that  mud  of  politics  ?  " 

"  Yes,  because  I  appealed  to  them  as  a  poet,  not  as  a 
politician.  It  was  a  new  candidature,  Marquise.  I  had 
my  rustics  all  to  myself,  and  never  a  word  did  I  say  to 
them  on  the  contemptible  questions  of  the  hour.  Nothing 
about  the  bread-tax,  believe  me.  I  spoke  to  them  in  a 
hall  decorated  with  banners  bearing  the  names  of  my 
works.  I  told  them  of  the  joys  of  being,  as  exemplified 
in  those  works.  Listen  :  '  Men  of  my  own  land,  in  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  afternoon  I  would  place 
in  the  hands — the  gnarled  and  sunburnt  hands  of  the 
peasant,  sitting  beneath  the  oak-tree's  shade,  instead  of 
a  text  of  Scripture,  one  of  my  books.'  Did  I  say 
well!"' 

"  Magnificent!" 

"  '  Then ' — forgive  me  if  I  ((uote  myself — '  his  cottage 
of  clay,  his  bread  and  water,  the  reaping-sougs  of  his 
daughters,  all  these  would  appear  more  sacred  in  his  eyes 
than  before'  " 

"Sublime !" 

"  I  claimed  before  them  the  absolute  superiority  of  the 
poet." 

"Ah!" 

"  I  taught  them  that,  in  the  existence  of  a  people,  a 
grand  manifestation  of  art  is  worth  more  than  a  treaty  of 
alliance  or  a  tributary  law." 

"Oh!" 

The  Marquise. — "  Dear  Master,  wo  understand  you.  But, 
are  you  sure  that  they  do  ?  What  if  they  felt  in  their 
degraded  souls  that  you  were  condescending  to  the  cant  of 
our  time — altruism,  pity  for  the  herd  ?  " 

The  Light. —  "Heaven  forbid!  Never  for  one  single 
moment.  Read  my  prefaces.  What  have  I  ever  taught 
them  but  that  power  and  craft  are  laws  to  themselves  ! 
A  patrician  order  of  soul  has  no  more  duties  to  its  in- 
feriors than  it  has  to  the  beasts.  A  religiou  of  love  ! 
an  ethic  of  pity  for  the  weak  which  is  nothing  but  a 
system  of  insurance  for  imbeciles — what  have  we  to  do 
with  these  i'    Be  strong,  be  strong  !  " 

Mr.  Whiteing's  Island,  in  its  new  form,  will,  we  trust, 
find  many  readers.  The  popularity  of  JVo.  .0,  John  Street 
must  have  stimulated  curiosity  in  the  author's  other  work 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Australia  on  the  War. 

Come  my  hearties — -work  will  stand — 

Here's  yer  Mother  calling  ; 
Wants  us  all  to  lend  a  hand, 

iVnd  go  out  Uncle-Pauling. 
Catch  yer  nags  and  saddle  slick  ! 

Quick  to  join  the  banners  ! 
Polks  that  treat  the  fam'ly  thick 

Must  be  taught  their  manners. 

-From  "^  Fam'ly  Matter,"    hy  Arthur  Macquarie,  quoted 
in  the  "  Times." 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  Bishop  of  Bloomfontein  has  died  ut  the  wrong 
moment.  The  representative  of  the  Ant,'lican  Church  in  a 
diocese  that  covered  the  Orange  Free  State  (a  name  that 
you  shall  find  no  more  upon  the  map  of  South  Africa), 
and  that  included  Bechuanaland  also  and  Basutoland  to 
boot,  he  had  a  territory  twice  the  size  of  England  and 
Wales  under  his  spiritual  rule,  and  his  capital  in  a  city 
now  in  arms  against  England.  Bishop  John  AVale  Hicks 
liad  encountered  diffiiulties  in  the  past  only  to  overcome 
them,  and  his  words  and  acts  would  have  been  regarded 
with  singular  interest  by  the  large  number  of  friends  he 
left  behind  him  in  England,  old  fellow  students  of  science 
at  London  I'niversity,  of  theology  at  Cambridge,  members 
of  the  Savile  Club  and  the  Athenroum,  old  parishioners  of 
his  during  his  twenty  or  so  years  of  service  at  Little  St. 
Marie's,  Cambridge— a  church  beloved  of  Crashaw— and 
fellow-members  of  the  English  Church  Union. 

It  was  not  so  much  in  the  later  and  ecclesiastical  half  of 
his  life  that  the  Bishop  (who  has  died  while  still  in  the 
fifties)  made  an  amazing  record.     He  was  known  as  a  man 
of  many  degrees,  and  somebody  said  when  he  went  to  his 
South  African    diocese  that,    enormous    as    it  was,   the 
letters   he  was  entitled  to  write   after  his  name  would 
almost  reach  across  it.     As  others  dread  examinations,  so 
did  he  love  them.    It  hardly  mattered  what  the  subject 
might  be,  if  he  was  a  possible  candidate  he  was  a  certain 
one ;   and  never  was  he  known  to  fail.     At   the  age  of 
twenty-one    he    took    his    B.A.    at    London    Tniversity, 
gaining  the  prize  for  chemistry  and  animal   physiology, 
with    honours    in  vegetable    physiology    and    structural 
botany.      When   he   was   twenty-two   he   was   also    gold 
medallist  in  anatomy  and  physiology,   and   he   took   the 
B.Sc.  degree  with   honours  in  chemistry,  logic,  geology, 
and  paleontology.     A  year  later  and  he  had  his  M.D. 
degree   with    a    first-class,    and   gold   medal   in   obstetric 
medicine.     His  M.D.  degree  and  his  membership  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  followed.     Then  he  won  a 
foundation   scholarshi'p   of   Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  in  one  year  he  was  a  Senior  Optime  in  the 
Mathematical  and  head  of   the   Natural   Science   Tripos, 
following  this  up  with  a  second-class  in  the  Theological 
Tripos.    A  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  the  University,  he 
then  became  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
a  candidate — successful,  of  course — for  holy  orders.     Then 
his  great  interest  and  occupation  in  life  was,  in  a  manner, 
gone:  he  had  no  more  examinations  to  pass.     True,  he 
was  one  of  the  examiners  for  the  Natural  Science  Tripos 
in   1873  and  1874,  and  again  in  1879  and  1880;  and  he 
was  examining  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from 
1885   to    1892;   but  that  was  sport — mere  umpireship  in 
a  contest  that  did  not  allow   him  to   compete.     A  last 
examination  before  President  Steyn  might  have  been  his 
fate  had  he  lived;  but  his  luck  had  exhausted  itself,  and 
the  telegram  that  told  of  his  death  came  almost  simul- 
taneously with  that  which  announced  the  war  as  really 
begun.  .; 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  lately  a  stranger  to 
his  own  bench,  paid  a  brief  visit  on  Tuesdaj'  to  his  rooms 
at  the  Law  Courts — the  first  since  the  sittings  of  the 
Venezuelan  Boundary  Couiiuission  began  in  Paris.  With 
the  finding  of  that  Commission  Lord  EusseU  is  entirely 
satisfied.  It  gives  to  Great  Britain,  if  not  so  much  terri- 
tory as  she  formally  claims,  yet  more  than  she  had  more 
than  once  officially  declared  her  willingness  to  accept  in 
the  interests  of  peace.  Lord  Kussell  therefore  regards  the 
finding  of  the  Commission  as  another  triumph,  not  for 
arbitration  only,  but  for  England  also.  The  opening  of 
the  Law  Courts  in  a  few  weeks  will  find  Lord  Kussell 
back  again  in  his  familiar  place  ;  but  for  how  long  'i     The 


place  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  Herschell  in  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  business  has  still  to  be  tilled.  For  the 
moment  a  working  boundary  has  been  decided  upon,  but 
for  the  moment  only.  Between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  Great  Britain  a  final  settlement  will  have  to  be  made 
without  much  longer  delay ;  and  it  is  almost  ec^ually  a 
certainty  that  Lord  EusseU  of  Killowen  will  have  to  be 
withdrawn  once  more  from  his  court  to  promote  our  inter- 
national cause  in  Wastiington. 


Miss  Skene,  whose  equestrianism  on  the  Plains  of 
Athens  was  the  admiration  of  Greeks  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  has  died  in  old  age  at  Oxford,  after  a  very  brief 
illness,  which  was  not  only  the  last,  but  also  nearly  the 
first,  of  her  long  life.  In  her  presence  Prof.  Jowett 
forgot  to  be  C3Tiical ;  she  knew  Landor  well ;  also  Sir 
Eichard  Church,  under  whom  Byron  sought  to  serve  in 
the  Greek  war  of  Independence ;  but  the  memory  she  most 
cherished  was  that  of  her  friendship  with  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  dedicated  to  her  father  a  canto  of  "Marmion,"  and 
came  to  his  house  for  consolation  when  he  found  himself  a 
ruined  man.  Taking  "his  dearie"  upon  his  knee,  and 
telling  her  fairy  stories,  he  forgot  his  gloom  and  laughed 
out  aloud — an  experience  very  similar  to  that  which  a 
living  poet  has  recorded  in  monumental  verse. 


Lord  Farber  lived    long   enough  to  be  disillusioned 
about  many  things,  including  the  policy  of  the  Progres- 
sives on  the  London  County  Council,  whose  chairman  he 
once  was.     Such  modifications  of  earlier  enthusiasm  are 
perhaps  proper  to  age,  nor  are  they  hindered  by  the  pro- 
cesses that  turned  Mr.  Farrer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  into 
Sir  Thomas,  and  Sir  Thomas  into  a  peer.     In  one  British 
institution  he  never  lost  his   pride — that  was  the    Times 
newspaper.     Admirer  as  he  was  of  Cobden,  he  could  not 
share  Cobden's  reprobation  of  that  paper,  a  renouncement 
of  it  and  of  its  works  that  had  almost  the  solemnity  of  a 
rite  of  religion.     When  Mr.  Euskin  said  that  the  certain 
course  of  personal  deterioration  was  to  be  found  in  living 
in  London  and  reading  the  Tinm,  Lord  Farrer  laughed 
that  those  were  the  only  two  things  he  really  cared  to  do, 
and  bold  would  be  the  man  who  should  accuse  him  of 
deterioration.      He   belonged  to   a  world   in  which  that 
word  had  no  meaning — he  and  his  Board  of  Trade,  which 
was  his  in  fact,  and  only  in  name  the  Ministers'   at  its 
head.     True,  the  Times  was  always  kind  to  Lord  Farrer ; 
it  disagreed,  never  with  him,  but  only  with  his  opinions. 
Even  to  these  its  large  type  was  always  at  service  during 
his  life;  and  to  his  praises  after  his  death.     At  Balliol, 
Farrer  was  the  contemporary  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  and 
Sir  George  Dasent,  a  happy  conjunction  to  which  he  always 
attributed  one  of  tlie  happiest  phases  of  his  after  life. 


Sir  Eedvers  Bli.ler  is  a  general  in  favour  with  War 
Correspondents,  still  uneasy  in  some  quarters,  under  the 
frowns  of  General  Kitchener  at  Khartoum.  More  corre- 
spondents altogether  have  gone  out  to  South  Africa  than 
have  ever  been  placed  in  the  field  by  English  editors 
before:  and  of  these  an  increased  proportion  are  them- 
selves military  men.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  work  in 
the  Momtnff  Post,  if  it  is  equal  to  his  Soudan  letters,  will 
probably  establish  his  fame  in  this  department  of  special 
reporting  ;  and  Lord  de  la  Warr,  who  has  gone  out  for  the 
Glohe,  has  at  any  rate  a  name  in  keeping  with  his  new 
adventures. 


Many  persons  will  remember  a  work  on  Charles  Dickens 
written  by  his  secretary  on  his  American  tour,  Mr.  Dolby. 
It  was,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  entitled  Jl^'ith  C/iarUs 
Dickens  in  America.  We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Dolby  is 
now  lying  ill  in  a  London  hospital. 


21  October,  itgg. 
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Correspondence. 

"  Travestying  Herbert  Spencer." 

SiE, — In  the  article  entitled  "  Travestying  Herbert 
Spencer,"  which  appears  in  your  last  issue,  the  reviewer 
complains  that  by  quoting  a  portion  of  a  letter  from 
Darwin  to  John  Fiske,  referring  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
I  have  left  the  readers  of  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  "  to 
infer  that  this  was  1  )arwin's  first  and  last  verdict  about 
Spencer."  The  reviewer  further  urges  that  I  might  have 
appealed  "  from  Darwin  knowing  little  to  Darwin  knowing 
a  great  deal  more."  So  doing,  he  says,  I  should  have 
come  across  the  "memorable  letter  in  which,  addressing 
Spencer,  Darwin  states :  '  Everyone  .  .  .  ought  to  bow 
the  knee  to  you,  and  I  for  one  do.'  "  On  looking  up  the 
letters  I  find  that  this,  which  is  supposed  to  emanate  from 
"  Darwin  knowing  much,"  is  the  earlier  of  the  two,  bearing 
the  date  June  10,  1872.  Moreover,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  "unbounded  admiration "  here  expressed  was  merely 
an  article  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  Contempora/ry  Revieio  reply- 
ing to  certain  strictures  of  Dr.  Martineau  on  Evolution,  a 
case  in  which  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer  had  common  ground. 
The  letter  I  quoted,  and  which  your  re\iewer  seems  to 
imply  came  from  "  Darwin  knowing  little,"  is  dated 
December  8,  1874,  and  seems,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  have 
been  his  "last  verdict  about  Spencer."  Also,  this  verdict 
was  given  apropos  of  Fiske's  Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philosophy, 
which  is  substantially  a  presentment  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
system  as  a  whole. — I  am,  &c.,  James  Ward. 

Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.  :  October  17,  1899. 

The  Split  Infinitive. 

Sir, — If  the  contents  of  this  letter  have  not  been  antici- 
pated by  anyone  else,  may  I  point  out  in  your  columns 
that  the  reason  why  it  is  grammatically  inadmissible  to 
split  an  infinitive  is  twofold :  ( 1 )  because  an  infinitive, 
though  expressed  in  our  language  by  two  or,  in  the  passive 
mood  and  past  tense,  by  more  than  two  words,  is  one  in 
principle  and  intent,  as  is  demonstrated  by  analogy  of  the 
Latin — e.g.,  vivere  ^  "to  live,"  and  vixisse  ^  "to  have 
lived  "  ;  and  (2)  because  the  infinitive  is  practically  substan- 
tival, and  as  such  is  moreover  capable  of  being  governed 
by  a  preposition,  a  fact  which  is  instilled  into  every  public 
school  boy  who,  Greek  verb  card  in  hand,  has  to  commit 
to  memory  the  quotation  : 

For  not  to  have  been  dipped  in  Lethe's  stream 
Could  gave  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  die. 

Here  "  to  have  been  dipped  "  is  but  one  idea,  identical 
with  the  substantive  "  immersion,"  in  the  nominative  case  ; 
while  "from  to  die"  is  equivalent  to  "from  death,"  a 
substantive  governed  by  a  preposition. 

To  gather  together  from  standard  writers  any  amount  of 
instances  of  a  split  infinitive  does  not  prove  that  wrong  is 
right,  but  only  that  the  greatest  and  best  of  mortals  are 
not  exempt  from  occasional  mistakes. — I  am,  &c., 

October  16,  1899.  Aymer  Vallance. 


"  David  Harum." 

'''"I, — An  American  is  often  amused  to  see  the  laboured 
attempts  recently  made  in  England  and  America  to  account 
for  the  immense  popularity  of  the  story  called  David 
Harum. 

David  Harum  may  not  be  a  very  great  work — nor  do 
I  myself  so  consider  it — but  it  is  one  of  the  distressingly 
few  books  which  of  late  years  have  managed  to  hold  up 
a  true  American  mirror  to  true  American  nature. 

The  original  "  David  "  I  did  not  know  in  the  flesh. 
But  his  twin  brother  (in  Northern  New  Jersey)  has  been 
my  trusty  and  intimate  friend  for  many  long  moons. 

I  am  a  country  Catholic  priest,  anil,  like  most  men  of 
my  kinr',  have  urgent  need  of  a  first-class  road-horse.     My 


roadsters  old  David's  twin  brother  does  me  the  honour  to 
buy  for  me.  And  you  may  wager  your  last  dollar  that 
the  horses  so  bought  are  entirely  sound  in  wind  and  in 
limb.  Nor  are  they,  I  can  assure  you,  given  to  the  fatal 
habit  of  stopping  before  time  has  been  called. 

I  have  read  David  Harum  with  infinite  delight.     With 
others  it  may  have  been  otherwise. — I  am,  &c., 

John  Baxter. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Passaic,  New  Jersey  : 
October  10,  1899. 


Misconceptions. 

Sir, — May  I  add  another  to  your  store  of  "misconcep- 
tions "  ?  I  can  remember  how  my  young  brain  used  to 
be  troubled  with  the  problem  :  Why  could  not  the  rich 
man  dip  his  own  finger  into  the  great  gulf  fixed  between 
him  and  Lazarus  ? — I  am,  &c., 

October  16,  1899.  C.  E.  H. 


Sir, — I  see  that  none  of  your  correspondents  has  so  far 
touched  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  as  a  field  with  an 
abundant  harvest  of  childish  misconceptions.  They  begin 
with  the  first  question:  "What  is  man's  ohiffend?" — 
chief  end  would  take  too  much  time  to  say  in  the  system  of 
cram-by-rote  which  has  misrepresented  education  for  so 
long.  And  how  a  "  chiifend,"  which  most  of  us  took  for  a 
piece  of  furniture  (modelled  on  chiffonier),  could  "  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever  "  caused  us  many  a  sleepless 
night.  "  Eeasonsannexed "  to  the  different  Command- 
ments had  a  vague  existence  in  the  form  of  some  wild 
beast  of  a  striped  kind— the  x  probably  linking  it  to  the  z 
of  zebra. 

Apart  from  the  humorous,  there  is  a  really  tragic  side  to 
this  matter.  Why  stufE  a  child's  memory  with  parrot- 
phrases  only  to  be  unlearned  later  with  tears  over  time 
wasted  which  might  have  gone  to  the  training  of  observa- 
tion? Was  it  Aristotle  who  said:  "  In  a  multitude  of 
facts  is  the  rout  of  thought"  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Westminster:  October  16,  1899.         J.  L.  Paterson. 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  4. 

We  asked  last  week  for  lists  of  twenty  books  suitable  to  stand  on 
the  shelves  of  a  country  inn.  The  response  has  been  heavy.  For 
the  most  part  our  contributors  have  made  lists  of  well-known  works 
of  some  length,  a  specimen  or  so  of  which  will  be  found  below  ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  an  inn  library  is  much  bettfr  furnished 
with  books  whose  interest  is  frajrnientary.  One  does  not  want,  at 
an  inn,  to  embark  upon  long  stories,  although  to  dip  here  and  there 
in  such  stories  as  one  must  already  have  read — Plchwick,  for 
example — is  agreeable  enough.  We  have  decided  to  award  the  prize 
to  Mr.  E.  Bond,  The  Kookery,  Eye,  Suffolk,  for  the  following  list : 

Books  Sditarlb  ior  an  Inn. 

Bible. 

Dictionary,  English.     Annandale. 

Bradshaw's  Guide. 

Pickwick  Papers. 

Hotels  of  the  World. 

County  Directory. 

Local  Unide  Book  (if  available). 

Contour  Road  Book  of  England.     (Gall  &  Inglis.) 

Fishing  and  Shooting.    (Badminton  Library.) 

Atlas  of  the  World. 

Hazlitt's  Essays. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  British  Poets.    Howitt. 

Tennyson's  Poems. 

Whit8ker"s  Almanack. 

The  Golden  Treasury.    Palgrave. 

Hazell's  Annual. 

BoBwell's  Johnson. 

Diary  of  a  Pilgrimage.    Jerome. 

An  Inland  Voyage.     R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Selections  from  Enfirlish  Prose  Writers. 
The  list  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  appropriate. 
Among  other  suggestions  are  these  : 

The  Enoyclopiidia  Britannica,    u'O  volp.     [E.  H.,  Ledbnry.J 
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The  World's  Ijbmry  of  Famons  Literature.    20  vols. 

[J.  D.  A.,  Ealinsr.] 

Walton's  Compleat  Angler. 

Soott's  Antiquary. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Gilbert  White's  Selborne. 

Shakespeare. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown's  I'm  Burial. 

Meredith's  Shaving  of  Shagpat. 

Matthew  Arnold's  Selections  from  Wordsworth. 

.'Stephen's  Hours  in  a  Library. 

Kipling's  Jungle  Books.    (Either.) 

Cnrlyle's  Sartor  Rpsartus. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics. 

Thoreau's  Walden. 

Green's  Short  History  of  England. 

Letters  of  Junius. 

Essays  of  Elia. 

A  Volume  of  Spurgeon's  Sermons. 

Wallace's  Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  Rio  Negro. 

Swinburne's  Songs  before  Sunrise. 

[G.  S.  B.,  Chelsea,  S.W.] 
Shakespeare. 
Tennyson. 

The  Golden  Treasury, 
(ioldsmith'a  Works. 
Essays  of  Elia. 
Leach's  Punch  Sketches. 
Pickwick  Papers. 
David  Coppertield. 
The  Tramp  Abroad. 
Defds  that  Won  the  Empire. 
Collections  and  Recollections. 
"  W.  G.'s  "  Recollections. 
The  Badminton  Football. 
Half-honrs  with  the  Best  Authors. 
Baring  Gould's  An  Old  English  Home. 
Murray's  (or  some  good)  GuiJe  to  the  District. 
Kelly's  Directory  for  the  Connty. 
The  Tiiin'S  (or  some  good)  Atlas. 
Who's  Who. 
Whitaker's  Almanack, 

[A.  E.  L.,  Stafford.] 

Replies  received  also  from  :  ('•.  E.  B.,  Ascot  ;  M.  B.  C,  Egham  ; 
N.  8.,  Stratford  on- Avon  ;  H.  F.,  London  ;  J.  B.  N.,  York  ;  A.  G., 
Reigate  :  F.  W.  P.,  Liverpool  ;  G.  S.  T.,  London  ;  R.  H.,  Carlisle ; 
C.  M.  W.,  Huddersfield  ;  J.  W..  Aberdeen;  G.  C.  P.,  London; 
M.  A.  C,  Cambridge  ;  E.  C.  M.  D.,  Crediton  ;  G.  A.  F.,  Harlesden  ; 
W.  M.,  Newport  ;  J.  A.  B.,  Birminghnm  ;  Mrs.  F.,  Richmond  : 
E.  H.,  Didsbnry  ;  W.  M-M.,  Glaseow  :  C.  D.  T,,  Liverpool  ;  G.  W., 
Macclfsfield  ;  D.  S.,  Glasgow ;  N.  D.,  London  ;  E.  W.,  London  ; 
K.  E.  M.,  Bristol  ;  A.  G.  I..  Bury  Port  ;  T.  C,  Buxted  ;  S.  B.,  Great 
Malvern  ;  C.  B.,  London  ;  E.  S.  H.,  Bradford  ;  E.  G.  B..  Liverpool  ; 
C.  T.  S.,  London  ;  A.  G.,  London  ;  M.  C,  London  ;  R.  F.  McC, 
Whitby;  Miss  P.,  Walkden  ;  F.  H.  P..  Maidencombe  ;  G.  E.  M., 
London  ;  E.  M.  E.,  London  ;  D.  S.,  London  ;  H.  T.  F.,  Cambridge ; 
A.  S.,  London  ;  Mies  S.,  Copham  ;  E.  V.  T.,  Hull  ;  W.  A.  T., 
Disley  ;  M.  A.,  Barnes  ;  G.  E.  B.,  London  ;  R.  B.  J.,  London  ; 
A.  E.  T.,  London  ;  G.  B.,  Aberdeen  ;  S.  R.  J.,  Merthyr  ;  Misa  C, 
London  :  S.  C,  Brighton  ;  R.  B  ,  Chester. 


attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


Competition  No.  5.  (New  Series.) 

We  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  to  the  best  translation,  following 
the  original  metre  and  rhyme  scheme,  of  the  following  poem  by 
Heine  : 

ES  STKBEN   UNBEWKOLICH. 

Es  steben  unbeweg4ich 
Die  Sterne  in  der  Hoh' 
Viel  tausend  Jahr',  und  sohauen 
Sich  an  mit  Liebesweh. 

Sie  spreohen  eine  Sprache, 
Die  ist  so  reich,  so  schcin ; 
Doch  keiner  der  Philologen 
Kann  diese  Sprache  verstehn. 

Ich  aber  hab'  .sie  gelernet, 
XJnd  ich  vergesse  sie  nicht ; 
Mir  diente  als  Grammntik 
Der  Herzallerliebsten  Gesicht. 

RULEB, 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chanoery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  October  L'4.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  4r,.s  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.     Competitors  sending  more  than  one 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  October  19. 

THBOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Bruce  (A.  Balmain),  The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  Ancient  and  Modem 
Thought (Hodder  X  Stoaghton)    7/0 

TEAVBL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

British  Emolre  Series ;  India.— British  Africa    (Kegan  Paul)  each    0/0 

Lees  (J.  A.).  Paaks  and  Pines (LotutmanH)    fl/0 

Mnirhea<l(  J.  F.),  The  Land  of  Contrasts  (Lane)  net    BO 

Bell  (C.  Napier),  TanRweera    (Arnold)  lo/i) 

Adair  (Cant.  F.  B.  8.),  A  Summer  in  High  Asia (Thaclcer  &  Co.)  net  12/0 

llunsen  (Marie  Von),  A  Winter  in  Berlin.    Trans,  by  Mrs.  Dngdnle. 

(Arnold)    5/(l 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGBAPHY. 

Douglas  (W.  S.),  fromwell's  Scotch  Campaigns ...(Stock) 

While  (A.  Silvft),Tlie  Kxpansion  of  Kgypt    (Methuen)  uot  I6A> 

Lane-Poole  (Stanley),  RulcrH  of  India  (Clarendon  Preiw)    2/8 

Ueckethom  (C.  W.\  London  Ponvcnii-s (Cliatto  k  Windus) 

Kent  (r.  B.  R.\  The  En^li'h  Radical   (Iy)ngm«ns)    "/« 

Stevenson  tV,  Seymour).  Roljert  Giossetcste (Macmillan) 

Tbomsett  (R.  (i.).  With  the  Peshawar  Column (Digby,  Long  k  Co.)     .«/« 

Renan    Ernest),  Antichrist (Scott)    l/« 

Smith   Creorgo),  Life  of  Alexander  Dnff,  D.D (Hodder  &  Stoufrhton)    e/O 

Mathcw   (John),   En>,'lehawk    and  Crow:    a   Study   of   the   Ansirnlian 

Ahorigines  (Nutt)  net  18/0 

ThomiMon  (Rev.  H.)  and  Johnson  (Rev.  A.  N.),  British  Foreign  Missions 

(Blackio)    2  0 

POETRY,  4c. 

Chester  (Norley),  Songs  and  Sonnets (Stock) 

Lcnane  (J.  H.),  The  Hill  of  Visions (Kegan  Paul)  net  5/0 

Bell  (Maria),  Songs  of  Two  Homes    (Oliphant)  J/0 

Lang  (Andrew),  The  Homeric  Hymns (Allen)  7/S 

Elton  (Oliver),  The  Augustan  Ages  (Blackwood)  net  S/O 

Wager  (C.  H.  A.),  Tho  Soege  of  Troye (Macmillan)  net  .1/0 

AET. 

Dilke  (Lady),  French  Painters fBell  i  Sods) 

Bell  (Malcolm),  Rembrandt  Van  Hijn (Hell  i,  Sons) 

BDUOATIONAL. 

Percival  (A.  8.),  Optics :  A  Manual  for  Students (Macmillan  4  (Jo.)  net  10/0 

Reynolds  (Joan  B. ',  The  Teaching  of  Gleography  in  Switzerland  and  North 

Italy  <Camh.  Univ.  Press) 

Sidgwick  (.\.),  The  .I^neid  of  Vergil.     Book  VI (Camb.  LJniv.  Press) 

(/Oppc*^  (Pranfois),  Contes  Choisis (Macmillan)     2/0 

Carson  (Hiram),  Introduction  to  the  Prose  and  Poetical  Works  of  John 

Milion (Macmillan)  not    .>0 

Flathor  (J.  H.),  John  Milton  :  An  Eata;  by  Lord  Macanlay 

(Camb.  Univ.  Pre.'^s) 
Spencer  (F.),  A  Primer  of  French  Verse (Camb.  Univ.  Press)    3/0 

JUVBNILK. 

Reitz  (Hans),  Fairy  Folk  from  Far  and  Near..., 

Marshall  (Emma),  Cross  Purposes  'Griffith,  Farran) 

Stockton  (liVank),  The  Vizier  of  the  Two- Horned  Alexander (C^sell)  «/rt 

Slacpoole  (Henrv  de  Vere),  Pierrett*     (Lane)  6/0 

Meade  (L.  T.),  The  Odds  and  the  Evens (Chambers) 

Stockton  (Frank  R.),  The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall (Chatto)  3/il 

Farrow  ((j.  B),  The  Little  Panjandrum's  Dodo (Sketflngtonl  -i/o 

Henty  (G.  A.),  and  Others.    Periland  Prowess..     (Chambers^  r,/0 

A  Hundred  Fables  nf  La  Fontaine.   Illustrated  by  J.  Billinghnrst   (Lane)-  6  0 

MISCELLAXKOUS. 

Hemming  (Q.  W.),  Billiards  Mathematically  Treated (Macmillan)  net    .1/6 

Praga  (Mrs.  A.),  Starting  Housekeeping    i Chapman  &  Hall)    2/6 

Morrow  iW.  C).  Bohemian  Paris  of  To-day (Cbatto) 

.Tohnston  (J.),  Popular  Handbook  of  the  British  Constitntion    .-.(Burleigh)    6/0 

St.  Nicholas.    Vol.  XXVI (Century  Co.)    8/6 

renlwry  Illnitrated  Maqazine.    Vol.  LVIII (Century  Co.) 

The  Cambridge  Vniventily  Calendar,  1899-1001) .  (Deighton, Bell  *  Co.'  net    7/6 
Caltndar,  Univertity  College  of  Korth  Wales.    169B-1900  (Cornish) 

NEW   EDITIONS. 

Hunj-nn  (John),  Pilgrim's  Progress  (Arnold)  net  30/0 

Marriott  IE.),  Bacon  or  Shakespeare.' (Stock)  net    1/fl 

Walton  (Tsaak),  Lines  of  Dr.  .Tohn  Donnp,4c (Scott)     1/6 

Whyte-Molvillc  (fi.  J.),  The  Brookes  of  Bridlemere (Ward,  Lock  ,t  Co.) 

Holland  (Bernard),  The  Poems  of  George  Crabbe   (Arnold)    Ot) 

Tennyson  (Alfred.  Lord),  Knglish  Idylls.    Lj-rics  and  Poems  ..(Scott)  each    2/0 
The  Sonnets  of  William  Shakespeare 

%■*  JV«w  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Special  cloth  cases  for  hinding  the  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  Academy  can  he  supplied  for  \s.  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8».  9rf.  Communications  should  he 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery-lane. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW     BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"DIANA  TEMPEST." 

RED     POTTAGE. 

By  MAEY  CHOLMONDELEY. 

Cloib,  6?.         IReadyOct.U. 


NOW  BBADY   AT    ALL    LIBRARIES    AND 
BOOKSELLERS'. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"  A  SON  OF  EMPIRE." 

THE      COLOSSUS. 

By  MORLEY  ROBEKTS. 
(.'loth,  6s. 

DAILY  ASir&— ■•  A  ane  stcry,  Sntly  written." 

DAI'V  CMSO  I  rc/.S—"  Those  who  are  iDterest«d  in  Mr. 

Cecil  Rhodes  Bhould  in.-ike  a  poiut  of  reading  it  itromptly.  for 

them  it  will  hugely  delight." 


A  WINTER  IN  BERLIN. 

A  NOVEL. 

By  MARtE  VON  BUNSEN. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  STRATFORD  DUGDALE. 
Cloth,  OS. 


HUBERT     HERVEY. 

student  and  Imperialist. 

A  MEMOIR. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  EARL   GREY, 

Late  Administrator  of  Rhodesia. 

1  voL,  demy  8vo,  with  PhotOKTHvure  Portrait  and 

other  IllastrationB  and  a  Map,  7  s.  6d. 

UORNWQ  POST.-'* At  the  preseot  hoar,  when  all 
thotuiht*  are  tarned  to  the  po«ition  of  Biitiah  power  and 
Brituh  eitizenB  in  Soath  Africa,  the  short  memoir  which  Earl 
Orejf  has  compiled  and  written  will  be  re^d  with  widesuread 
int^rent" 
DAILV  NEWS.—'*A  tleeplv  interestiug  memoir.** 
DA  Hi  CHROyWLE.—"iord  Grey  has  paid  a  haudaome 
tnbate  to  the  memory  of  a  strong  and  mtereatiuK  personality.** 

IN  MOORISH  CAPTIVITY:  an 

Account  of  tbe  "  Toarmaline  "  E."[iieditioii  to  Sus. 
By  HENKY  M.  GREY,  a  .Member  of  the  Expe- 
dition.   Illogtrated.     Demy  8vo,  168. 
trORKtX^  POST.--  A  llirely  book,  straightforward  in  its 
«tii»,and  atrording  a  rery  graphic  impreasioD  of  the  hardships 
which  the  pri.oner  unouestiooably  endured  at  the  baoda  of 
their  barbarous  captors. 

AUTOBIOORAPHY    of    DEAN 

MKRIVALE.  With  Selections  from  his  Corre- 
spondence. Edited  by  his  Daughter,  JUDITH 
ANNE  MEErVALE.  Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  18e. 

TANGWEERA:    a    Life    among 

Gentle  Sa.'.sufer.  on  the  Mostinito  Coast  of  Central 
America.  By  C.  NAPIER  BELL,  M.I.C.E.  Illns- 
trated  from  Slcelches  by  the  Author.  Demy  8to. 
10s. 

SKETCHES  of  SHIPPING  and 

CRAFT  all  BOUND  the  WOBLli.  By  E  T 
PRITCHETT,  Marine  Painter  to  the  B.T.Y.C. 
With  more  than  .V)  Full-Page  Dlnstrationa  of 
various  Craft.    Demy  Hvo,  10s.  6d.  net.    [Oc<.  24. 

ENGLISH  POLITICAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY :  an  Exposition  and  Criticism  of  the 
Systems  of  HOBBES,  LOCKE,  BURKE.  BEN- 
THAM,  MILL,  and  MAINE.  By  WILLIAM 
GRAHAM,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
8to,  IDs.  6d.  net.  lOct.  24. 

CONVERSATIONAL    OPEN- 

INGS  anil  ENDINGS.  Hints  for  Playing  the 
Game  of  Small  Talk  and  other  Society  Pastimes 
By  Mrs.  HUGH  BELL.    Square  8to,  28.  6d. 

ESSENTIALS    in    RELIGION. 

Sermons  rlehvenil  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  bv 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  HOLLAND,  Canon  of  Canterbury 
Crown  8vo,  38.  «d. 

POEMS  of  GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  BEitNARD  HOLLAND, 
M.A.  With  7  Photograrure  Illustrations.  Crown 
8ro,  Oa. 

London:    EDWARD    ARNOLD, 

37,  Bedford  Street. 


F.  Y.  WHITE  &  CO-'S  LIST. 

In  cloth,  ffilt,  pric*  6s.  each. 
THIRD    EDITION     NOW    READY. 

A  NAME   TO   CONJURE   WITH. 

By  JOHX  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Jlr.  W.  S.  Caine  (President   British    Temperance    League) 

writes:  " I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  having  written  tlie 

most  interesting  and  powerful  Btor»  on  tlie  evil  of  alcoholic 
t'timulants  since  W<ilter  Besant'a  '  Demoiiiac'  It  is  uuito 
faultless. " 

■'  A  Tery  remarkable  \ioo\i."—Lady'8  Pictorial. 

"  The  book  is  strongly  imagined,  sound,  and  convincing." 

Academi/. 

"  We  consider  this  one  of  the  best  books  produced  so  far  by 
Mrs.  Sts.nnnTii."~Athenijeuni. 

"Intensely  interesting."— BlacA:  and  White. 


THE   SECOND   EDITIO.^   OP 

THE     BOND     OF     BLACK. 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX. 

Author  of  "The  Day  of  Temptation,"  &c. 

"The  fascination  of  such  a  book  is  undoubted."—  Vanity  Fair. 

"  Frankly  Beosational."— i'aiurtfaj/  Rsvieiv. 

"As  exciting  as  any  lover  of   the  most  modern  iliableresque 

romance  could  desire.  —PwncA. 


RICHARD  MARSH'S  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK. 

IN      FULL     CRY. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

'*  Bristles  with  dramatic  incidents."— /'(uZw  Tehoraph. 

"Will  give  much  satisfaction." — Tlie  IforW. 

"  Distinctly  a  success,"— />atli/  Chronicle. 

*  Not  a  dull  page  in  the  book."— 6't.  Jamea'a  Gazttie. 


MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE     STEPMOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  **  The  Wooing  o'  It." 
FLORENCE  MAHRYAT'S    NEW  NOVEL. 

THE     FOLLY     OF     ALISON. 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Rational  Marriage,"  &c. 
In  cloth,  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  price  58. 

A     SAILOR'S     BRIDE. 

By  GTJY  BOOTHBY,  Author  of  "  Dr.  Nikola.** 
Illustrated  by  A.  Wallis  Mill.s. 
"Nobody  will  read  it  without  enjoying  it."-~Sejtsman. 

F.    V.  WHITE   &   CO., 
14,   Bedford  Street,   Scrand,   W.O. 


PUBLISHED  by  BLACKIE^  SON. 

ENGLISH  SATIRES.  Selected  and 

EUitLil  l.y  ULIFHANT  SMEATllN,  M.A.  New  Volume 
of  the  "  Warwick  Library  ol  Eutjlish  Literature."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth, 38  6d. 

BRITISH    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

By  Ihe  Rev.  WARDLAW  THO.MI'SON  and  Rev.  A.  N. 
JOHNSON,  M.A.  New  Volume  of  the  '■  Victorian  Bra 
Series."    Crown  SvOt  cloth,  28.  tid. 

LANDMARKS   in   ENGLISH   IN- 

1>USTRIAL     HISTORY.       liy    GEORGE     TOWNSEND 

WAtiNJOK,  M.A.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  College.  Cam< 

bridge.  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

"A  volume  which,    to   our  niiml,  easily   outKlistances   all 

competitors.      It   is   emineutly   workmanlike    in   form   and 

eminently  readable  in  composition.    The  subjects  are  clearly 

mappeil  out  and  carefully  worked  through We  cordially 

recommend  Mr.  Warner's  work."— Oj/ord  Magazine. 

A   BRIEF   SURVEY  of  BRITISH 

HISTORY.      By  (i.  TOWNSEND  WARNER.  M.A.    With 
Tables,  Summaries,  Maps,   Notes,  ic.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 
"Mr.  Warner  tells  our  'island  story'  in  vigorous  and  at- 
tractive fashion."— A'/'ec(a/or. 

THE    ELEMENTS    of   ENGLISH 

PROSE.      A  New  Theoretical  and   Tractical  Treatise  on 
English  Composition.     By  W.  A.  BRoCKINGTON.  M.A., 
formerly    Lecturer    on    English    at    Mabon    College,    Bir- 
mingham.   Crown  Svo,  cloth.  28.  6J. 
"We  have  seldom  met  a  more  useful  and  practical  treatise. 

....We  hope  the  work  will  have  the  wide  circulation  which  it 

deserves."— 3fancA(;«(er  Courier. 

A    PRIMER    of    HISTORICAL 

I  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.    By  ERNEST  WEEKLEY,  M.A.. 

I'rofessor  of    French  at  Univertity  College,    Nottingham. 
I  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  lis.  6d. 

I       "An  eminently  satisfactory  historical  French  grammar.** 

.Xoles  and  i^ueriea. 

PROGRESSIVE    LESSONS   in 

SCIENCE.    A  Complete  and  Valuable  .Scheme  of  Experi- 
mental l,e>»Bons  bearing  on  the  Scienre  of  Daily  Life.     By 
A.    ABBOTT.  M.A..  and    ARTHUR    KEY,   M.A.     With 
Introduction  by  T.  G.    KOOl'ER.   H-M.I.S.      Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  38.  6d. 
*'  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  a  manual  for  begin- 
ners which  shows  »o  clearly  as  this  volume  how  the  principles 
of  chemistry  ma^  be  brought  to  bear  in  a  practical  manner  on 
the  aflairs  of  daily  \\ie."— Speaker. 


London  :  BLA.CKIE  &  SON,  LIMITED, 
Old  Bailey. 


MR.    HENTY'S    NEW    STORIES. 

WON  by  the  SWORD :  a  Tale  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY.    With  12  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon-.    Crown  Svo,  cloth   elegant, 
olivine  ed^es,  6e. 

A   ROVING   COMMISSION:   or,    Through   the   Black 

INSURRECTION  of  HAYTI.     By  G.  A.  HENTY.     With  13  Illustrations  by  William   Rainey, 
R.I.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edj^es,  6s. 

NO  SURRENDER !  a  Tale  of  the  Rising  in  La  Vendee. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY.    With  8  Page  Illustrations  by  St4ni.«y  L.  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  58. 

London  :  BL4.CKIB  &  SON,  Limitbd,  Old  Bailey. 


Selections  from  Alexander  &  Shepheard's  Pnblications. 

WORKS    BY     DR.     MACLARBN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  6b.  each,  post  free. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

'•  An  excellent  exposition  of  the  Beatitudes full  of  thought  and  knowledge  and  power." 

British  Weekly. 

CHRIST'S   "MOSTS,"   and  othep  Sermons. 

"Felicitous  eiposition,  ruftRed,  intense  eloquence,  and  beautiful  illustration."— Word  and  Work. 

THE  WEARIED  CHRIST,  and  other  Sermons. 

"They  show  the  same  wonderful  fertility  of  apt  and  beautiful  illustrations,  the  same  exquisite  use  of 
language,  the  same  direct  heart-searching  power  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  all  Dr.  Maclaren'g 
works." — Christian  World  Pui.pit, 

THE  GOD  of  the  AMEN,  and  other  Sermons. 

"  The  several  sermon-*  contained  in  this  volume  are  replete  with  a  keen  spiritual  insight,  combined 
with  an  aptness  of  illustration  and  beauty  of  diction  which  cannot  fail  to  both  impress  and  charm  the 
Teaier."~Meilioditt  Times. 

PAUL'S  PRAYERS,  and  other  Sermons. 

"They  are  plain  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  unlearned,  and  yet  have  sufficient  richness  and 
cogency  to  attract  the  most  cultivated." — New  York  Observer, 

THE  HOLY  of  HOLIES.     A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 

Chapters  of  the  Gospel  by  John. 
*'  No  British  preacher  has  unfolded  this  portion  of  Scripture  in  a  more  scholarly  style." 

JV(;r//i  sritish  Daily  Mail, 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other  Sermons.  «•  »^a«. 

"  Distinguished  by  the  finest  scholarship  and  mo'<t  exquiKite  literary  finish." -6'Ar«4<ian  Leader. 

London  :  ALEXANDER  &  SHEPUEA.RD,  Ltd.,  21  and  22,  Fnrnival  Street,  Holborn,  W.O 
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OTHERAN'S    PRICE     CUBEENT 

ol  LITERATURE. 


HONTHLT  IIST  OF   NEW   PITRCHABES 


8SC0KD-IIAND  BOOKS   IN    LITERATURE.  SCIENCE, 

AND  ART. 

Ho.  aw.  Just  publllhni,  for  OCTOBER. 

Pott  (tm  from  Hkxkt  SornEiuN  &  Co..  Booksellers, 

in.  Btnnd.  W.C. :  ud  37,  PlceadlUr,  W. 


WILLIAMS        4      NORQATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
U,  HtulstU  Straet,  Ooient  Oarden,  90.  Sooth  Fndariek  St. 
Sdlsborgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  uzfoid. 

OATAIiOGUES  poft  free  on  tpplloatlon. 


BAEDEKER'S     4     BADDELET'S 
TOURISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
Rew  fnllj  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  post  free  oo  application 

DVLAU  ft  CO.,  37,  SoBO  SQUaliE,  LoHDOli,  W. 


BOOKS  WANTED.— 2.5s.  e»oh  offered  f..r 
"  Life  of  John  Mytton,"lS35— CoUjnV  "  Wild  Red  Deer," 
186i— "  Old  English  Sfiulre."  1821—"  FrognjhS  of  a  Midithipman. 
isai)— "Shirley  Deer  Parks."  1887— " Tom  Rnw  the  Griffin."  182S 
—"Trials  for  Adultery."  T  vols..  1781— '*  Warwickshire  Uunt," 
1837— Freer's  ''Last  Decade."  2  vols..  1863-"  Desperate 
Remedies,"  3  vols,,  1871— "Pair  of  Blue  Kyes,"  3  vols.,  1873— 
"Loma  Doone."  3  vols..  lft«9.  Rare  Bo^k"  siimdied  State 
Wants.-BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP  BIRMINGHAM. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  FUBLISHINQ. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  4c. 
—KINO,  SELL  k  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Publishers.  12.  Oouirh  8(iuare,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,  have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-boilt 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  6,  16,  24,  or  8S-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  npon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
tjslllg  and  PuDlishlog  Departments  oondncted. 

Talephone  661SI.    Telegrapb  **  Africanism,  London." 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and   accurately 
done     lOd.   per  l/KMi  words.     Samples  and  referenccR. 
Multi-Copies.- Address.  Miss  E.  M..  18,  Mortimer  Crescent.  N  -W 


LITERARY  RESEARCH. —  A  Oentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
indertakeo  from  French.  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  DtLias,  i;i.  Strand.  London.  W.C. 


B 


ESTABLISHED    IWl. 

IRKBEOK        BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  porchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPAETMENT. 

For  the  «iioouni«ement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  reoeives  small  snroB 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  oa  each  completed  £i. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOdETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 
roR  TWO  oumsas  pu  month. 

BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHA-SE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 
fob  riVK  suiixiROs  m  moittb. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  fnU  partionlui,  post  {Me 
FRAKCIS  RAVSNSOaOFT,  Muxn, 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  5. 

All  rtadert  attempting  this  week^s 
Compttition  {detoribed  fully  on  page 
41JII)  mutt  eut  out  thit  Coupon 
and  enclott  it  with  their  reply. 


TO  AUTHORS.- Publishing  nndsr  a  new  and  safe  system, 
as  recommended  by  the  Authors*  Society.- Full  particular* 
ou  applicatiou. 

MR.  R.  A.  EVERETT  (late  Manager  W. 
Thacker  ft  Co.)  has  COMMENCED  BUSINESS  on  his 
OWN  ACCOUNT,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Authors  with 
MS.S.  reatl.v.  S|M>cialite— Sport.  Travel,  and  Technical  Works. 
Twenty  years'  business  experience. 

42.  Essex  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 


MTJDIE'S    LIBRABY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months, 
and  12  MonthB 

CAH  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospeotnsei  of  Terms  free  on  application. 


BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surpltie  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Strleotion  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


so   to   34,    NEW  OXFORD    STREET; 

241,   Brompton   Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Qaeen   Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Loirooir ; 

And  at  10.12,  Barton  Arcade,  Maitchbstib. 


Elliot  Stock's  New  Pnblications. 


/»  dsmip  Svo.  hownd  in  budbvm.  ami  pHiUsd  on  good  pap* 
lttklmadt»argimftrfoUt.tl  7s.  6d.  net. 

NOW    READY. 

The  New  {Thirteenfh')  Volume  of 

BOOK-PRICES   CURRENT. 

Beinr  a  Record  of  the  Prices  at  wMcb  Books 
have  been  sold  at  Auction,  the  Titles  and  De- 
scriptions in  Full,  the  Cataloflrue  Numbers,  the 
Names  ot  the  Purchasers,  and  Special  Notices 
oontainins:  the  Prices  for  the  Season  1809. 

The  Seiio  VoVuDie  eoniain$  an  introdurtion  in  vhich  is  recorded 
the  charaeterittie*  of  the  $aUt  o/ 1  sm9.  It  alM  fumtehee  a  /OT«ea$t 
ofth*  Ut»lta  of  Cfllectori),  and  of  the  prices  of  the /ulure 

**' Book -Prices  Current*  is  a  trustworthy  Uoide  and  a  refe 
ence  book  of  the  KreHU-st  value." — AtJienmtm. 

"The  book-lover  isatnau  cooteut  with  small  sattsfaotions. 
If  he  cannot  afford  the  volume  he  covets,  he  can  at  least  enjoy 
the  delirious  delight  of  reaOiug  about  it.  wntching  Its  Talue  in 
the  auction-room,  and  finding  oat  bow  much  it  (etched  in  the- 
past." — St.  Jam^e't  Gazette. 

Styme  of  the  earlier  Volumee  of  "  Book-Prieea  CurrtiW  are 
out  of  print,  and  greatly  advanced  in  price.  Infortnatiom  con* 
f^emittff  theae  can  be  /utd  on  aitplicaiion  to  the  Publisher;  the 
more  recent  otu»  con  still  be  hud  at  the  publiehed  price. 


NEW   VOLUME   OF   VEBSS, 

In  crown  8to,  cloth,  i^rice  Ss.  Gd. 

SONGS    and    SONNETS. 


By 


NORLEY    CHESTER.    Author  of    "DanU   Tignet(«s,**^ 
**  Stories  from  Dant«;, '  &c. 


In  demy  8to,  cloth.  Illustrated,  price  28.  ed. 

The  STRUCTURE  of  the  BRAIN. 

How  to  UnderKtand  and  Cultivate  Intellectual  Power.  By 
ALBERT  WILSON.  M.D.  With  37  Illustrations. 
"These  pages  combine  scientiiic  precitiion  with  popnlar 
explaiiatioQ ;  there  is  light  on  anatomy,  and  counsel  for  life 
and  happiness.  (Questions  of  heredity  and  the  treatment  of 
crime  are  considered,  so  that  the  book  will  h«ve  attractions  for 
varied  circles  of  readers.  A  series  of  illustrations  simplify  the 
subject. "—  Christian. 

Bound  in  parchment,  price  id. 

A     NOCTURNE. 

SCENK:    A  ViLLAtiC  CUI'HOH    tX   A   BkoAD  AND   PlCASAXT 

Vallky  or  Dahtmuor. 

THE  WIXn-AN  ORQAS-THE  HVSKIAS. 

By  H.  N. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  «2,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  E.C. 


PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 


THE     ACADEMY." 


The  following  have  aj>peared,   and  the   numbers  containing  some  of  them  can  still  be- 
obtained ;  or  Complete  Sets  may  be  had  separately  for  3s.  6d. : — 


BEN  JONSON. 

JOHN  KEATS. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

TOM  HOOD. 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

LEIGH  HUNT. 

LORD  MACAULAY. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

EDMUND  WALLER. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

CHARLES   DARWIN. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW.. 

ANDREW  MARVELL. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

ALEXANDER  POPE. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

HENRfK  IBSEN. 


28  October,  iSgg. 
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MACMILLAN    &    CO.  S    NEW    BOOKS. 


HISTORY    AND    ARCH/EOLOGY. 

Second  Edition,  Revitied. 

ROMAN  SOCIETY  in  the  LAST  CENTURY  of  the 

WESTERN  E:MPIRE.     Bj  SAMUEL  DILL,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Qneen'p  Colleee,  Belfast.    Estia  crown  8vo,  Ss.  61I.  net. 
trvardian.—"  We  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  thig  is  the  tjest  book  which  has  yet 
A|ip«ared  in  English  on  the  latest  phas«8  of  the  ancient  World  in  Western  Europe." 

Ltteratvre.—"  As  a  w  hole  the  I>ook  is  thoroughly  tati? factory,  and  is  likely  to  ha  regarded 
ill  future  as  indispensable  for  the  student  of  this  perii'tL" 

ARCH.EOLOGTC  \L  H  a  NDBOO KS.— New  Volumes. 
Kdited  bv  Professor  PERCY  GARDNER  and  Profespor  F.  W.  KELSEY. 

THE  ROMAN  FESTIVALS  of  the  PERIOD  of  the 

REPUBLIC.  An  Incroducticn  to  the  Study  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Roman-s.  By  W.  WARDR  FOWLER,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Sub-Rector  of 
Lincoln  CoUefte,  Osford.    Extra  crown  8vo,  68.  lOct.  31. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  GREEK  and  BOMAN  COINS. 

By  G.  F.  HILL,  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals  in  the  British 
Masenm.    With  15  Collotype  Plates.    Bxtia  crown  8vo,  98.        [Oct.  31. 

BIOGRAPHY. 
ROBEBT  GROSSETESTE,  BISHOP  of  LINCOLN. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Religious,  Political,  and  Intellectual  History  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century.      By  FRANCIS    SEYMOUR   STEVENSON,  M.P. 
8vo,  10b.  net. 
Speaker. — "  Mr.  Stevenson's  book  is  at  least  interesting.    It  is  even  more  instructive,  tor 

it  telU  much  about  the  religious  and  intellectual  history  of  that  age,  and  it  clearly  defines 

Grusseteste't  contriVrntioQ  to  the  progress  of  humanity, " 

SOME  ACCOUNT  of  the  MILITARY,  POLITICAL, 

and  SOCIAL  LIFE  of  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN  MANNERS,  MARQUIS  of 
GRANBY,  P.O.,  M.P.,  D.O.L.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces, 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horse  Gnards, 
Colonel-in-Chief  of  the  Regiment  of  Artillery  and  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  By  WALTER 
KVKLYN  MANNERS.    Portrait  and  Plans.    8vo,  IBs.  net. 

EDUOATIONAL. 
PASSAGES     for    GREEK     TRANSLATION    for 

LOWER  FORMS.  By  G.  H.  PKACOCK.  M.A.,  and  E.  W.  W.  BELL, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Masters  at  Eastbourne  College.    Pott  8vo,  1b.  6d. 

[El&mbntaby  Classics. 
Seventh  Edition  now  ready. 

A  COURSE  of  ELEMENTARY  PRACTICAL  PHYSI- 

OLOGY  and  HISTOLOGY.  Bv  Sir  M.  FOSTER,  K.C.B.,  and  J.  N. 
LANGLEY,  D.Sc.  Seventh  Kdiiion.  Kdited  by  J.  N.  LANGLEY,  D.Sc, 
and  L.  E.  SHORE,  M.D.    Crown  8yo,  7s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN'S    SCIENCE    CLASS-BOOKS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 
Adapted  to  the  South  Kensington  SfiUahunes. 

ELEMENTARY     PRACTICAL     MATHEMATICS. 

By  FRANK  CASTLE.  M.I.M.E.,  Mechanical  Laboratory,  Royal  College 
of  Science,  South  Kcn.sington.    Glolje  Hvo,  38.  6d. 

MAGNETISM  and  ELECTRICITY  for  BEGINNERS 

By  H.  E.  HADLEY.  B.Sc.  Lonil.,  Associate  of  Royal  College  of  Science, 
L'>ndoii,  Hea'l  Master  of  the  Kidderminster  School  of  Science.      Globe 


8vo,  28.  6d. 

BOTANY    for 


BEGINNERS.      By  Ernest  Evans, 

Natural  Science  Master,  Mechaiiics'  Institute  and  Technical  Schools, 
Burnley.    Glol>e  8vo,  2rt.  6d. 

EXPERIMENTAL     SCIENCE     PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

(Section  I.)  An  Elementary  Course  of  Phvsic«  and  Chemistry  adapted 
to  the  Syllabus  of  the  SrJence  nnd  Art  Department.  By  Prof.  R.  A. 
GREGORY  and  A.  T.  SIMMONS,  B.Sc.  Lend.    Globe  >ivo,  2s.  (Jd. 

EXERCISES     in     PRACTICAL     PHYSICS     for 

SCHOOLS  of  SCIENCE.  By  R.  A.  GREGORY.  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Queen's  Cr.lleg^,  London,  Chrford  University  Extension  Lecturer;  and 
A.  T,  SIMMONS,  It.Sc.  Lond.,  Aspociate  of  the  Royal  ('oUege  of  Science, 
London.    In  Two  Parts.     Part  I.,  t  ir.st  Yeiir's  i  ourso,    Glolje  8vo,  28. 

HEAT,  for  ADVANCED  STUDENTS.      By  Edwin 

EDSEK,  A.R.I '.Sc.  Lond.    Globe  tvo,  48.  6d. 

INORGANIC      CHEMISTRY      for     ADVANCED 

STDDE.VTS.  By  Sir  HENRY  RO8C0E,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  A.  HARDEN. 
With  64  lUtistrationB  in  the  Text.    Globe  8vo,  48.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  PLANE  and  SOLID  GEOMETRY  for 

ADVANiED  STUDK.NTS,  including  GRAPHIC  .STATICS.  By  J. 
HARKI.SOX,  M.I.M.E.,  Assoc.  M.Inat.C.E.,  and  G.  A.  BAXANDALL, 
Assistant  in  Mechanics  and  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Lonuon.    Globe  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY    for     ORGANISED     SCHOOLS    of 

SCIENiR.  P.y  8.  PARRISH,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.S  (Lond.,,  Itntral  Higher 
Grade  School,  Leeds.  With  Introduction  by  D.  FORSYTH,  D.Sc, 
Principal  of  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School,  Leeds.    Globe  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


FCTION. 

RUDYARD    KIPLING'S    NEW   VOLUME. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  THOUSAND. 

STALKY    &    CO. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 
EGERTON    CASTLE'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

YOUNG    APRIL. 


Illustrated. 


Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 


New  Story  by  the  Author  of  <  MORRICE  BUCKLER.' 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

MIRANDA    OF    THE    BALCONY. 

By  A.    E.    W.    MASON. 
Crown  8vo,  jiilt  top,  6s. 
Sptaker.—'*  A  book  which  is  sure  of  success,  and  of  a  deserved  success." 
Daily  Graphic.—*'  An  excellent  story." 


150th    THOUSAND    IN    ENGLAND  AND   AMERICA. 

RICHARD    CARVEL. 

By  WINSTOM    CHURCHILL. 
Crown  8vo,  (filt  top,  Bs. 
Westminster  GazHle.—"  Mt.  Charchill  acquits  himself  excellently  in  this  capital  tale  of 


his  UDdertakiui?. ' 
Daili/  Ttleffvaph.- 


'  Full  of  good  things." 


ROMANCE    OF   A   TURKISH    HARIM. 

VALOA    HANEM. 

By   DAISY    HUGH    PRYCE,    Author   of    "  Goddesses   Three." 
Crown  8vo,  Os. 


F.    MARION   CRAWFORD'S   NEW  NOVEL. 

VIA   CRUCIS;    ^  Romance  of  the  Second 


Crusade.    Crown  8vo,  i 


[7«  November. 


Crown 


HENRY  WORTHINGTON,  Idealist.    By  Margaret 

SHERWOOD.    Crown  6vo,  68. 
Boston  Herald.—"  An  uuusuaUv  iuteresting  book,  and  a  strong  one." 

BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Sixpenny  Isaue  Now  Ready. 

HUGH  THOHSO.N'S  ILLUSTRATED  FAIRY  BOOK. 

JACK  the   GIANT  KILLER.     With  16  Full-Page 

Coloured    Illustrations,    and    16    Decorated    Text    Pages    by     HUGH 
THOMSON.    In  Coloured  Pictorial  Wrapper. 
Gnardian.—'^'  A  highly  comic  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  with  some  of  the  oleT.-rest  illustra- 
tions we  have  seen." 

MRS.    MOLES  WORTH'S    NEW    VOLUME. 
Illustrated  by  Hngh  Thomson. 

THIS  and  THAT :  a  Tale  of  Two  Tinies. 

8vo,  48.  6d. 

BEASTS:    Thumb-nail   Studies    in    Pets.      By 

WARDLAW  KENNEDY.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Pott  4to,  4s.  6d. 

THE  BRAVEST  of  THEM  ALL.    By  Mrs  Edwin 

HOHLER.    Illustrated  by  Chas.  E.  Brock.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  eil. 

lOctober  31. 

The  DRUMMER'S  COAT.    By  the  Hon.  J.  Fortes- 

CUE,  Author  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Red   Deer."     Illustrated  by  H.  M. 
Brock.    Pott  4to,  48.  M.  INouetkber  3. 

The  BOOK  of  PENNY  TOYS.   Poems  and  Pictures. 

By  MABEL  DEARMER,  printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evaus.    4to.  68. 

PHILOSOPHY   AND    ECONOMICS. 
THE  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY  of  RODBERTUS.   By 

E.  C.  K.  GONNER,   M.A.,  Bruniier  Professor  of    Economic  Science  at 
University  College,  Liverpool.    Hvo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  WORK  BY  WILLIAM  SMART,  M.A. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  of  INCOME.      By  William 

SMART,  M.  A.,  D.Phil.,  LL.D.,  Adam  Smith  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Extra  crown  8vo,  Tis.  net. 
Afanche^ter  Courier.—"  No  ejiitome  of  the  bonk  will  do  justice  to  Dr.  Smart's  lucid  reason 
ing,  or  convey  a  proper  idea  of  tne  profundity  of  his  investigation." 


Number  I.  now  ready. 

JOURNAL     OF 


A  NEW  QUARTERLY  THEOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

THEOLOGICAL    STUDIES. 


SVBSORIPTION^  10s.  net  per  annurtit  payable  in  advance ;  or  88.  net  per  Number. 
CONTENTS:  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT,  by  H.  B.  S.— RECENT  RESEARCH  on  the  ORIGIN  of  the  CREED,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  SAlfDAr — 
ST.  ANSELM'S  ARGUMENT  for  the  BEING  of  GOD,  by  the  MiBrKii  of  Bailioi,— A  PRACTICAL  DISCOURSE  on  SOME  PRINCIPLES  of  HYMN-SINGING, 
by  RoniKJ  BmnoF.a.— THE  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES:  I.  A  CRITICISM  of  LIOHTFOOT  and  HEADLAM,  bv  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ckoks.  II.  A  PLEA  for  an 
KARLY  DATE,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  BiCHHiU.- DOCUMENTS:  THE  SACRAMENTARY  of  SERAPION  of  THMUIS.  Pait  L,  by  the  Rev.  I'.  E.  Briohtjuk.— 
NOTES,  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Bamhit,  the  Rev.  K.  LiK«,  and  0.  H.  TcBifEB.— REVIEWS.— CHRONICLE  of  RECENT  OLD  TESTAMENT  and  PATRISTIC 
LITERATURE.  


MACMILLAN   &    CO.,   Limited,    London. 
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OLIPHANT,  AHDEBSON  &  FERBIEB'S  LIST. 

rAMnil^     JAMES  HOGG  (the  Ettriek  Shepherd),  with  TANNAHILL. 

rnillUUO  MOTHERWELL,  and  THOM.    By  Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS.  Bart.,  Author 

Ck/xn-re^  ofThc  Blackwood  Grciup,"  iic. 

WUU  I  O  "  -^  '""''  sympatheiic  biOKrnpliy  which  brings  Hogg  before  as  a«  be  w»»— farmer, 

poet,  and  Btory-writer."— iloarfe/inr. 

SERIES.        WILLIAM  WALLACE.     By  Professor  Mubison. 
a.vou.  KING  ROBERT  the  BRUCE.     By  Profespor  Mdrison. 

pabliataed.  ^Ti,  Bo"kman  «ay8:  "  Mr.  Murigon's  two  monographs  between  them  constitnte  the 
Clotb,  1».  6d. ;  best  and  most  succinct  account  of  the  Scottish  War  of  Independence  that  has  yet  been 
cloth  gilt, 2s. «d.       published."  ^ 


SIR     THOMAS     URQUHART.    of    Cromartie,    1611-1660       By  John 

WILCOCK,  M.A..  B.D..  Lerwick.    Laree^rown  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  price  6g. 

MARIA  BELL'S    SONGS  of   TWO    HOMES.      By  Makia  Bell,  Author  of 

nnpue  "  The  Country  Minister's  Love  Story."    Price  3s.  fd.,  sateen  cloth,  eilt  top. 

PUlMSi  "Marked  by  a  fine  simphcityandciiastenessof  expreesion." — Aberdeen  Free  Preaa. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  of  HAWAII.     How  Fifty  Years  of  Mission  Work 

gave  a  Cbnstiau  Nation  to  the  World.    Toll  for  Young  People.    By  HELEN  M.  BRAIN.    Price 
38.  «d.,  witi  numerous  Illustrations.    "  Certainly  it  is  a  matvellons  noTy."Sritish  Weekly, 


COPYRIGHT 
NOVELS. 

2».  each. 
NEW  SERIES. 


MADELINE   POWER.     By  A.  W.  Marchmont. 

••  A  very  effective  and  well-written  Btory."—Aca'feini/, 

A  FAIR  NORWEGIAN.     By  Andrew  Stewart. 

"  A  strange  but  charming  story."— Xtrcr poo i  Post. 

JAMES     INWICK.    PLOUGHMAN    and    ELDER. 

p.  HAT  HUNTER,  Author  of  "John  Armiger's  Revenge,"  &c. 


By 


BOOKS 


DR.  WHYTE'S    BIBLE    CHARACTERS.     Ahithophel  to  Nehemiah.     Com- 

pletinK  the  Old  Testament  Characters.     By    ALEXANDER  WHYTE,  D.D.     Post  8to,  38.  8d. 

FORETOKENS  of  IMMORTALITY.    Studies  'for  the  Hour 

when  the  Immortal  Hope  burns  low  in  the  Heart."    By  NEWBLL  D  WIGHT 
HILLIS,  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklj-n.    Cloth,  Is. 

A   MAN'S  VALUE  to  SOCIETY.      Studies  in  Self -culture 

and  Character.    Price  -U.  6d. 

DR.   HILLIS.      THE  INVESTMENT  of  INFLUENCE.    A  Study  of  Social 

Sympathy  and  Service.    Price  3b.  fid. 
OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FEBRIER,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


RED    POTTAGE. 

A  New  Novel  by  MAEY  CHOLMONDELEY,  Author  of  "  Diana  Tempest," 
is  Now  Eeady  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'.     6s. 

THE    COLOSSUS. 

By  MOELEY  EOBEETS,  Author  of  "  A  Son  of  Empire,"  is  Now  Eeady  at 
all  Libraries  and  Booksellers'.     6s. 


London:  EDWAED  AENOLD,  37,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 

PORTRAIT  SUPPLEMENTS  TO   "  THE  ACADEMY." 


The  following  },ave  appeared,   and  the   numbers  cmitaining  some  of  them  can  atill  he 
obtained ;  or  Complete  Sets  may  be  had  separately  for  3s.  6d. : — 


BEN  JONSON. 

JOHN   KEATS. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

TOM  HOOD. 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

LEIGH   HUNT. 

LORD   MACAULAY. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 

SAMUEL  PEPYS. 

EDMUND  WALLER. 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

WILLIAM  COWPER. 

CHARLES   DARWIN. 

ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 

HENRY  WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW, 

ANDREW   MARVELL. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

PERCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

JONATHAN    SWIFT. 

WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 

ALE.KANDER  POPE. 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

FRANCIS  BACON. 

HENRIK  IBSEN. 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR 
THE  LEISURE  HOUR 
THE    LEISURE    HOUR 

li  a  Magulnv  nf  Litcr&tura.  luformaUoB,  aud  Amuaem^ 

for  all  who  are  able  to  ri:«(I,  tnark.  learn,  and  luwarillj  di(«tfc 

that  which  will  iufurm  at  well  aa  iaterest. 

NOVEMBER  PART  NOW  READY.  6d. 
NOVEMBER  PART  NOW  READY.  6d. 
NOVEMBER  PART  NOW  READY.  6d. 


Amont  the  CONTRIBUTORS  to  tha  LEISURE  HODK 
for  NuvKMBKK  are:— 

Sir  WALTER  BE.SANT. 


The  EARL  of  ABERDEEN. 
Sit     HENRY     CAMPBELL- 

BAN.VERMAN.  il.P. 
The  PROVoST  of  TRINITY 

COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 
The       HEADMASTER       of 

RUGBY  SCHOOL. 
The  HIGH  MASTER  of  ST. 

PAULS  SCHOOL. 
The  MASTER  of  DULWIOH 

COLLEGE. 
TheHEAD.>IASTERo(LEY8 

SCHOOL, CAMBKIl  GE. 
The  HEAIlMASTEUof  MILL 

HILb  SCHOOL. 
TheSIIPE.NDIARY  MAOIS- 


The  K«».  J.  W.  Hi.iRSLEY. 
The  PROCLRATOH-FI8CAI. 

of  QLASGOW. 
FRANK  DADD,  R.I. 
P.  C.  TILShY. 
CHRISTIAN  BURKE. 
Right  Hw.  JAMES  BRYOE. 

U.C.L..  M.P. 
T.  W.  OOULDERY. 
E.  RENTOUL  E3LER. 
W.  KAINEY. 
W.  J.  GORDON. 
BEATRICE  M.  HICKS. 
HAROLD  COPPING. 
MICHAEL  A.  MORRISON. 


TRATE    of    the    CITY    of    CONSTANCE  SUTCLIPPE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
The  Rev.  D.  L.  RITCHIE. 
ROBERT  ANDERSON,  Sn., 

C.B. 
WILLIAM  STEVENS. 


E.  HARRISON  BARKER. 

w.  B.  NORTHROP. 

R.  A.  GREGORY.  F.B.A.a 

J.  MUNRO. 

C.  H.  IRWIN,  M.A. 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR  EISTEDDFOD. 
THE  LEISURE  HOUR  EISTEDDFOD. 
THE  LEISURE  HOUR  EISTEDDFOD. 
60  GUINEAS  ofTered  in  Prizes  for  Com- 

petitiona  io  Essays.  Chess.  Music,  Painting,  Neeillework, 
«c.  Sec  the  LEISURE  HOUR  for  Novemiie*.  Noir 
Ready.    Price  6d. 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT 

SIR  WALTER  BESANT  commences  a 

New  Serial  Story  in  the  LEISURE  HOUR  for  NovtMBHR. 
Now  Ready.    Price  tjtl.  

THE  ALABASTER  BOX 
THE  ALABASTER  BOX 
THE  ALABASTER  BOX 

Sir  WALTER  BESANT'S  New  Story  in  the  LEISURE  HO0R 
for  November.    Now  Reaiiy.    I'TiceUd. 

Published  at  6»,  PiTBnKosvER  Row,  LoHBOir, 
and  sold  everywhere. 


BOOKS:  WHAT   and   HOW   to  READ. 

See  the  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCB'S  P.ilicr  in  the 
Ll:;ISUKE  HOUR  for  Novmiher.  Now  Ready.  Prioe  Bd. 
Fifty  Guineas  in  Priies  f  jr  Men  and  Women 

WIVES,  MOTHERS,  and   MAIDS  read 

the  LKlSt'KK  HOUR  for  oorre».poniltucd  on  all  lUioga 
thHt  int«r«8t  you.  New  Volume  coiiitneuc<:8  iu  NoTembar. 
Fifty  (iuineas  iu  Prizes  for  Music,  Chess.  P^ntiug,  NutHUe 
work,  &o. 

BETTING 
BETTING 
BETTING 
IMPORTANT     STATEMENTS    specially 

coDtnlmtea  hy  tlie  Earl  of  Abenloeu— Sir  ILury  .JamptieU- 
Bauuermau,  M.P.-Thi-  Piovost  of  Trinity  I'lliirge.  Iiublin 
-The  Hea.iina«tcr  ..t  Rugby  Sch.ml-The  High  .Master  of 
St.  Paul'.  Sciioul— The  Master  of  Dulwich  ( ollcge— The 
Headmaster  of  Levs  School.  i;arahridge— The  Headmwler 
of  Mill  Hill  School— The  Stipendiary  Magistrate  ol  the  City 
of  Hirmiugham-The  R«».  D.  L.  Ritchie.  NewcmtloHjn- 
Tyne-RJjett  Anderson.  Ekj..  C.B.-Ttie  R»».  J.  B.  Uonley 
—The  Proeurator-Fiteal  of  Ghufow. 

CHESS     . 

CHESS 

CHESS 

CHESS-PLAYERS. 

should  obulu  the  LEISURE  HOUR  for  Novehrer.  Ten 
Guinea*  are  offered  in  Priics  for  Problem  Solyiug  and 
Brilliant  Gamea    Now  ready.    Price  6d. 


All  Chess-players 


Published  at  96,  PaTisHosriii  Row,  Lobeoh, 
and  sold  everywhere. 


zS  October,  1899. 


The   Acarlemy. 
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J.  NISBET  &  CO/S  NEW  LIST. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  UNITY 


I8I4-I87I. 


By  BOLTON  KING,  M.A. 


In  2  vols.,  deray  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans, 
2  Is.  net. 


*' There  ib  a  breadth  of  view,  a  political  ffrasp,  a  remarkably  quick  and 

Bhrewd  judsrmfint  running-  all  through  these  volnmes We  most  pronounce 

iliis  work  of  Mr.  Bolton  King  to  be  the  history  of  the  Italian  movement 

laitbrul,  sound,  and  just." — Spectator. 

"A  great  success  .  ...honestly  achieved." — Daily  Chronicle. 

J,  H.  FRERE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Letters    and     Papers     from    an     o!(l     Muniment     Room,      Edited    by 
G.  FESTING.    Demy  Svo,  lOe.  net. 

"  Letters  such  as  these take  us  behind  the  scenes,  at  one  of  the  most 

ioteresting  periods  of  our  nation's  history." —  "Scotsman, 

DANTON;   a  study. 

By  HILAIRK  BELLOC,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  16a. 

**  A  piece  of  real  tragedy,  given  with  admirable  restraint  and  elotjuence.'* 

/Spectator. 

"We  greet  Mr.  Belloc  as  a  rising  star  in  the  world  of  letters One  is 

amazed  at  this  book  coming  from  so  young  a  writer ,'*— Literature. 


NEW    STORIES. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  WATERLOO 

A  Sujry  fnr  Boys.     By  O.  \".  CAINE,  Authi.r  ot  "Face  to  Face  with 
Napoleon."    Extra  crown  Svo,  6a. 

"A   rattling  Rood   story,    founded    on   authentic   history charmingly 

illnstrated."— (;u</cioA. 

ALL  SORTS.         ALL  SORTS. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE.    Extr»  crown  Svo,  68. 
"  We  heartily  command  Mr.  Meade's  charming  tale."~AberJeea  Fr»»  Prett, 


J,  NISBET  k  CO.,  Ltd.,  21,  Berners  Street,  London. 


yOWBEADr. 
THE    BOOK    OF    THE    HOUR. 

THE  LAST  BOER  WAR 

By   H.   RIDER   HAaOARO. 

Paper  cover,  1b. 

THB    KNOLISH    BOOKMAN'S    LIBRARY.-Vol.  I. 

Editeil  by  A.  W.  POLLARD. 

EMGLISH  EMBROIDERED  BOOKBINDING.    By  Cyril 

DAVENPORT,  P.8.A.    With  6  Plates  in  Colours  and  over  40  in  Black 
antl  Wliito.     Demy  Ito,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

BOOKS  ON  EGYPT  AND  CHALD/EA. 

E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDGE,  M.A ,  Litt.D.,  D.Lit.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Afsyrian  Antiqiiitica  in  the  British  Mnseum;  and  L.  W.  KING,  M.A 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Antiqnitios'  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  ed.  net. 

Vol.     I.  EGYPTIAN  IDEAS  of  FUTURE  LIFE.     With 

8  niUHtratiorih.  fNow  raailv 

Vol.    II.  EGYPTIAN  MAGIC.     With  20  Illustrations 

EGYPTIAN  LANGUAGE.  ^''^Zl 

BABYLONIAN    RELIGION.  ishortii 


Vol.  III. 
Vol.  IV. 


THE    BEACON    BIOGRAPHIES. 

Brief  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Americans.    Edite<l  by  M.  A.  de  WOLFF  HOWE 

Imperial  32mo,  28.  6d.  net  per  vol. 

The  fnUowinfi  volumes  are  now  ready :— 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS.     By  M.  A.  de  Wolff  Howk 
DAVID  G.  FARRAGUT.     By  .James  Barnes. 
ROBERT  E.  LEE,     By  W.  P.  Trent. 
JAMES    RUSSELL    LOWELL.      By  Edward  Everett 

HA(,r,,  .Ir. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER.     By  Norman  Hapgood. 

A    VISIT   to    the   RUSSIANsHln   CENTRAL  ASIA. 

By  ISABKLLE  MARY  PHIBBS.     With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Post  Svo,  68.  net.  ^ 

N-f:w  VOLUME  OF  VERSE  P.Y  LADY  LINDSAY. 

THE  APOSTLE  of  the  ARDENNES.    By  Lady  Lindsay. 

Fcap.  Svn,  3,1.  ed.  net. 


London  :   KEGaN   PAUL,   TBBSCH,   TBUBNER   k   CO., 
Paternoster  Hoose,  Charing  Crott  Bead,  W.C. 


Ltd., 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  NE^  BOOKS. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK   BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF    'DEEDS  THAT 
WON  THE  EMPIRE." 

In  4  vols.,  crown  Svo.    With  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  an  1  Plans.    6p.  each. 

HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED   EUROPE: 

The  Stopy  of  the  Great  War  (1793-1815 
By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "Fight?  fur  the  Flag,"  &o. 
VOL.  I.,  FROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EOVPT, 

Will  be  published  on  Nor.  4tb,  and  the  remaining  Volumes  at  intervals. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THB  CRUISE  OF  THE  CiCUALOT.'' 

JUST  PUBLISHED.      With  8  Pull-Page  Illustrations  sptoially  drawn  by 
Akthcb  Twidlk.    Large  post  svo,  8s.  Gd. 

THE  LOG  of  a  SEA  WAIF :    Being  Recollections 

of  the  First  Four  Years  of  My  Sea  Life.     By  FRANK  T.   BULLKN, 
P.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "The  Cruise  of  tte  CatfAa^o^" ''Idjlla  of  the  Sea," 
Ac. 
Daily  Mail. — "  The  adventures  of  a  cabin  boy  are  told  with  a  simple  dire 't- 

ness  which  now  and  a^ain  persuades  you  to  think  of  Defoe  and  '  Colonel  Jack,' 

while  the  truth  of  the  log  is  evident  from  first  to  last.'* 

Also  by  Mr.  BULLEN'.     Crown  8vo,  paper  cover,  la. :  cloth,  la.  6(1. 

THE  WAY  THEY  HAVE  in  the  NAVY.    A  Day- 

to-Day  Record  of  the  Recent  Naval  Manoeuvres. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  POT-POURRI  PROM  A  SURREY 
GARDEN." 
SECOND  IMl'RKSSION.    Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

MORE  POT-POURRI  from  a  SURREY  GARDEN. 

By  Mrs.  0.  W.  BABLE,  Author  ot  "  Pot-Ponrri  from  a  Surrey  Garden." 
PttncA.— "This  second  volume  has  all  the  charm  of  the  ftrst.    It  is  just  the 
friendly  chat  of  a  lady  who  has  not  only  read  hook-,  but  knows  all  about  her 
kitchen,  and,  if  possible,  more  about  the  garden  she  loves.     On  each,  soutd 
useful  information  is  pleasantly  conveyed." 


VOL.  II.  OP  MR.  ROBERT  BRIDGES'  COLLECTED  WORKS. 
ON  NOVEMBER  Ist.    Small  post  Svo,  68. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

Volume  II.    Contents  : — Shorter  Pcems  ;  New  Poems ;  Notes, 


REVISED,  ENLARGED,  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
ON  NOVEMBER  Ist.    With  Frontispiece,  largo  crown  Svo,  7s.  6(J. 

COLLECTIONS  and  RECOLLECTIONS.    By  "  One 

WHO  HAS   KEPT  a  DIARY." 


MEW  NOVEL  BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "DEBORAH  OP  TOD'S." 
JUST  PUBLISHED.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

ADAM  GRIGSON.    By  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture,  Author 

of  "  Deborah  of  Tod's,"  &c. 


ALL    INTERESTED    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA 

SHOULD    READ 

JESS :   a  Story  of  the  Boer  War  of  1881.    By  H. 

RIDER  HAGGARD.  Illustrated  and  Revised  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6il. 

Pall  Mall  Oazette.—"  The  story  is  a  capital  one,  and  the  interest  never 

flags  for  a  moment.    The  author  knows  his  ground  thoroughly,  and  his  vivid 

descriptions  of  Transvaal  scenery,  and  his  clever  sketches  of  tho  inhabitants, 

are  all  admirable." 

RHODESIA  and  ITS  GOVERNMENT.      By  H.  C. 

THOMSON,  Author  of  "The  Chitral  Campaign"  and  ot  "  The  Outgoing 
Turk."    With  8  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  crown  Svo,  10s.  Od. 
Spectator.— "We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  however  fully  n  man  thinks 

himself  informed  on  South  African  affairs,   he  will  do  well  to  study  Mr. 

Thomson's  book.    Its  width  of  view,  its  reasonahlenosH,  its  moderation,  and  its 

common  sense  give  a  high  claim  upon  the  attention  of  all  those  who  have  to 

deal  with  the  South  African  problem." 


NOVELS   BY  ANNA   HOWARTH. 

JAN:    an   Afrikander.     Second  Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  es. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— "  A  most  interesting  book,  full  of  excellent  pictures 

of  African  and  English  Ufe The  influence  which  the  nobler  or  more  civiUsed 

cliaracter  ha»  on  the  savage  survivals  in  '  Jan  '  is  a  masterly  study. ' 

KATRINA :  a  Tale  of  the  Karoo.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Ouardian.—"  Interesting  from  several  points  of  view— as  a  mere  story,  aa 
a  picture  ot  farming  Ufe  in  South  Africa,  and,  lastly,  as  a  study  of  the  different 
characteristics  of  Dutch  and  EngUsh  settlers." 

ALSO,  READY  THIS  DAY. 

SWORD  and  ASSEGAI.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  story  recounts  tho  ImrdBhips  endured  aud  the  hairbreadth  esoapea 
experienced  by  the  early  settlers  at  the  Cape  during  the  Kaffir  outbreak,  and 
the  authoress  vouches  for  the  accuracy  of  the  incidents  described. 


London  ;  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  IB,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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28  October.  1890. 


LONGMANS   &  CO.'S   LIST. 

NEW  BOOK  BV  MR.  LCCKY. 

THE   MAP   of  LIFE. 

Conduct  and  Character. 

By  WILUIM  EDWARD  HARTl'OLB  LECK7. 
8ro,  lOd.  ed. 


BEESLY'S  LIFE  of  D ANTON 

NKW  AND  CHKAI'KR  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo,  68. 


NEW  BOOK  ■BT  THK  JOINT  AUTHOR  OF 
•'TBHKB  IN  NORWAY." 

PEAKS    and    PINES.      Another 

Norway  Book,  lly  J.  A.  LEK8,  Joint  Author  of 
"Three  in  Norwa.v,"  nnd  "  B.C.  1887."  With  63 
IllaBtmtions  from  Drawings  and  rhotoRraphs  by 
tbc  Author.    Criiwn  8vo,  68. 

SOUTH    AFRICAN    RECOLLEG- 

TI0N8.    By  FW)RENCK  PatLLlPS (Mrs. Lionel 

Philli|)s\  With  37  Illaslratious  from  PhoU)j;rapU». 

Crown  8vo,  7i>.  6d.  [On  Tuetdau  next. 

•«•  In  this  Iwok  Mra.  Lionel  Phillips  (t'^oa  a  record 

of  her  recent  experience  of  life  in  Juhanne*bur<;,  and 

alao  her  recollections  of  the  evei-ts  connected  with 

the  JatneBon  Raid. 

MR.  BLACEBURNE'S  GAMES  at 

CHESS.    SHecled,  Annotated,  aiii  Armnfffld  b,v 
Himself.     Kditeii.  wiih  a  Bioerraphical  SkHch  and 
n.  Brief  Hi-t'Ty  of  Blindrold  Cheds.  by  P.  ANDKK- 
BON  GttAH  Aif.    Wiih  Portrait.    8vo,  78  6d.  net. 
[Ort  Tuesday  next. 
•«•  This  bonk  will  con  tain  about  400  games,  repre- 
Bentiofr  not  only  Mr.  Blackhume's  match  and  toaraa- 
ment  c»t'te8ts,  bnt  those  wonderful   exhibitions  of 
blindfold  and  simuUaneous  play  wherein  he  is  un- 
rivalled, and  many  specimene  of  that  end*i)lay  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  masbeis. 

THE    PEASANTS'    RISING    and 

the  LOLLARDS.  A  Collection  of  Unpublished 
Pocuments,  forminpr  an  Appendix  to  *'  Enpland  in 
the  Affe  of  WTclilTo."  Edited  by  EDGAR 
POWELL  and  G.  M.  TREVELYAN.    8vo,6s.nct. 

THE  ENGLISH  RADICALS:    an 

Historical  Sketch.  By  C.  B.  ROYLANCEKENT. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

HIGHER    LIFE    for    WORKING 

PEOPLE:  its  Hindrances  Discussed.  An  Attempt 
to  solve  some  pressing  Social  Problems,  without 
Ininst.ice  to  Capital  or  Labour.  By  W.  WALKER 
STEPHENS,  Author  of  "The  Lite  and  Writings 
of  Turgot."  Crown  8vo,  38.  6d. 
NEW  FICTION. 

NO  SOUL  ABOVE  MONEY.      By 

WALTER  RAYMOND,  Author  of  •'  Two  Men  o' 
Mendip,"  *c.    Crown  8vo,  Bs. 

SOME  EXPERIENCES   of  an 

IRISH  R.M.  By  E.  (E.  SOMERVILLE  and 
MARTIN  ROSS,  Authors  of  "The  Real  Char- 
lotie,"  "  An  Irish  Oousin,"  "The  Silver  Fox,"  Ac. 
With  SI  Illustrations  by  O.  CE.  Somerville. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PROBABLE   TALES.     Edited  by 

W.  STEBBING.    Crown  Mvo,  to.  6d. 
Scotjmaw.— "  Tbe  stories  are  ingenious  and  ipter- 
esting,  and  they  make  a  Ixwk  which  should  amuse 
everyone  who  takes  it  up." 


THE   EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  390.    OOTOBEB,  1899.    6s. 

The  BLUE  and  WHITE  NILES.    1       BISMARCK. 

The  NOVEMBER  METEORS.    I       CONNKMARA. 

OLn-AGE  RELIEF.       |       The  INNS  of  t:OlJRT. 

SOME  TENDENCIES  of  PROSE  STYLE. 

The  ANGLO-INDIAN  NOVELIST. 

The  late  LORD  SKI.BORNK  as  a  STATESMAN.. 

HAINT  VINCENT  DE  I'AUL. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  and  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


LONGMAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

NOVEMBER,  1H99.— Price  Sixpence.— Contbsi 8. 

ONE  of  OURSELVES.    By  L.  B.  Waltokd,  Author 

of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  Ac.    Chapters  I.^IIL 
A  GRANDDAUGHTER  of  LADY  MARY  WORTLEY 

MONTAGU.    By  Mrs.  Lino. 
DIALOGUE— ASS  and  SNAKE.   By  Miss  Eva  Go«i- 

Bo(»  r  II . 
THE  TRAGEDY  at  LABURNUM  VILLA.    By  Miss 

Kt.i.air  Ada  Smith, 
POTHERBS.    By  Rev.  JOHit  Vaobhax,  M.A. 
PARSON  KELLY.    By  A.  B.W.  Masok  and  AwDiiw 

La  HO.    (Concluded.) 
AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.    By  Akdekw  Lakq. 


An  Edition  d«  Luxe  of  the  Works    f  the 

Mjjor  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELYILIE. 

KDITED   BY    IHK 

Rt.    Hon.   SIR    HERBERT    MAXWELL, 
■art.,  M.P. 

Demy  8vo,  gilt  tops,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

The  volnmes  are  printed  from  new  type  on  hand-made 
[>aper,  Bpecially  manufactured  for  this  edition,  and 

handsomely  bojnd  in  buckram  with  gilt  tops. 

Coloured  Frontispiece  on  Japanese  Vellum  and  other 

t^ll-Page  Illustrations  by  well-known  Artists. 


Volume  IX.— BL.VCK   BUT   COMELY.     Illustrated 
by  U.  M.  Brock.  ^Koa  ready. 

„        X.— THE   BROOKES  OF  BRIDLEMERE. 
Illustrated  by  Fred  Roe.     [Hhorlly. 


ALREAVT  PUBLISHED. 
Volume  I.— RIDING  RFCOLLEcriONS.  Illustrated 

by  Hugh  Thomson. 
„       IL— KATERFELTp.     Illustrated  by  G.  H. 

Jalland,        < 
„     III.— UNCLE  JOHS.     IllustTAted  by  E.  Cald- 
well nod  H.  M.  Brock. 
„      IV.— MARKET  HARBOROUGH.    Illustrated 

by  Hugh  Tbbmson. 
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Elsewhebe  we  speak  of  the  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  but 
we  may  here  quote  the  short  poem  which  he  printed  three 
or  four  years  ago  in  his  Lower  Slopes.  Among  the  poetry 
of  Agnosticism  it  takes  a  high  place  : 

A  crowned  Caprice  is  god  of  this  world ; 
On  bis  stony  breast  are  his  white  wings  furled. 
No  ear  to  listen,  no  eye  to  see, 
No  heart  to  feel  for  a  man  bath  he. 

But  his  pitiless  arm  is  swift  to  smite  ; 
And  his  mute  lips  utter  one  word  of  mi^ht ; 
'Mid  the  clash  of  gentler  souls  and  rougher, 
"  Wrong  Must  thou  do,  or  wroDg  must  suffer." 

Then  grant,  oh  dumb  blind  god,  at  least  that  we 
Rather  the  suflferers  than  the  doers  be. 

One  who  knew  Mr.  Grant  Allen  as  well  as  any  writes  to 
us:  "The  one  note  of  his  life  I  can  swear  to  was  his 
absolute  sincerity  and  honesty  in  all  those  opinions  that 
people  have  suggested  he  adopted  for  the  sake  of  attracting 
attention." 


Those  persons  who  read  two  very  entertaining  and 
vivacious  stories  The  Typewriter  Girl  and  Rosalba,  published 
by  Messrs.  Pearson,  and  written  nominally  by  Olive  Pratt 
Eayner,  will  have  further  idea  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
fecundity  of  invention,  for  Olive  Pratt  Eayner  and  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  were  one  and  the  same.  Even  professional 
critics  were  taken  in  by  the  pseudonym.  One  of  them 
even  went  so  far  aa  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Grant  Eichards, 
his  regular  publisher  (who  was  in  the  secret,  but  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  it)  the  value  of  getting  Miss  Eayner, 
if  possible,  to  write  a  story  for  him.  Rotalha,  the  history 
of  a  very  engaging  young  Italian  variety  artiste,  is  one 
of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  most  brilliant  efforts  in  fiction. 


Mr.  John  Lane's  appeal  against  Mr.  Justice  North's 
decision  in  the  Walter  {The  Timet)  v.  Lane  case  will  be 
heard  on  Monday.  Mr.  Lane  will  be  represented  by  Mr. 
Augustine  Birrell  and  Mr.  Scrutton,  the  counsel  chosen 
by  the  Publishers'  Association,  who  have  taken  up  the 
matter.  Mr.  Birrell's  studies  for  his  recent  work  on  the 
law  of  copyright  have  caused  him  to  take  the  strongest 
interest  in  the  case. 


OwiNo  to  a  breakdown  of  health  Mr.  Pett  Eidge  has 
been  compelled,  by  doctors'  orders,  to  give  up  the  work  in  the 
City  which  he  has  hitherto  carried  on  concurrently  with  the 
production  of  his  stories  and  sketches.  Henceforward  he 
will  give  to  writing  alone  such  energy  as  he  is  permitted  to 
exert. 


Mr.  W.  I).  HowEM.s,  after  refusing  for  many  years  to 
mount  the  lecture  platform,  has  at  lust  consented,  and  is 
now  beginning  a  course  of  fifty  lectures  in  various  lowns 
in  the  States.  Mr.  Howells's  subjects  are  "Novels  and 
Novel-writing"  and  "Heroes  and  Heroines  ol  Ficticn," 


and  he  will  occasionally  interpolate  readings  from  his  own 
works.  The  demand  for  seats  is  said  to  be  very  great. 
Mr.  Cable  has  also  prepared  two  lectures  for  the  season 
which  is  now  starting,  but  his  subjects  are  more  serious 
and  less  literary  than  Mr.  Howells's.  One  is  "  My  Vote 
and  my  Conscience,"  and  the  other  "  How  to  Study  the 
Bible." 


The  war  has  beou  accused  of  exercising  a""  prejudicial 
influence  on  publishers'  activities.  The  fact  that  we  have 
received  this  week  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  new  novels 
proves  that,  so  far  as  stor'es  go,  at  any  rate,  the  allegation 
is  groundless. 

With  the  issue  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  of 
his  great  work,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hodgkin  sees  the  completion  of  a  task  which  has  occupied 
his  leisure  for  twenty- five  years.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  like  Sir 
John  Lubbock  and  the  poet  Eogers,  is  a  banker.     He  is 


Dr.   THOMAS  HODOKIX. 
Prom  a  Photograph  by  Elliot  db  Fry, 

a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hodgkin,  Barnett,  Spence, 
Pease  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  is  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  long  study  of 
ancient  warfare  thus  goes  hand-in-hand  with  a  love  of 
"  peace  in  our  time."  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  for  some  years 
been  the  tenant,  under  Lord  Armstrong,  of  Bamborougli 
Castle,  that  magnificent  Saxon  fortress  on  the  iron  coast  of 
Northumberland,  and  here,  we  believe,  many  pages  of  his 
great  work  have  been  written.  Concurrently  with  this 
history.  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  written  many  papers  on  theo- 
logical and  archeuological  subjects. 
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In  the  new  North  Amtrican  R»vi«w,  Ian  Maclaren  writes 
of  the  restless  energy  of  the  American  people,  and  inci- 
dentally mentions  an  American  friend  who  spoke  to  him 
thus  concerning  the  Holy  Land :  "  They  may  say  what 
they  like  about  Jerusalem,  but  it's  a  back  number.  As  I 
am  a  white  man,  there's  not  a  trolley-car  nor  a  daily  news- 
paper in  tlie  whole  place.  What  Jerusalem  wants  is  a  few 
hustlers  from  the  West.  Iguess  they  would  show  the 
cli  place  a  razzle-dazzle."  We  have  here  another  instance 
of  fact  following  fiction,  for  some  years  before,  in  The 
Naulakha,  Mr.  Kipling  (or  Mr.  Wolcot  Balestier)  had  made  a 
Colorado  American  remark  of  India:  "They've  got  re- 
sources enough.  It  isn't  as  if  they  had  the  excuse  that  the 
country's  poor.  It's  a  good  country.  Move  the  population 
of  a  lively  Colorado  town  to  Bhatore,  set  up  a  good  local 
paper,  organise  a  board  of  trade,  and  let  the  world  know 
what  is  here,  and  we'd  have  a  boom  in  six  months  that 
would  shake  the  empire.  But  what's  the  use  ?  They're 
dead.  They're  mummies.  They're  wooden  images.  There 
isn't  enough  real,  old-fashioned,  downright  rustle  and 
razzle-dazzle,  and  '  git  up  and  git '  in  Gokral  Seetaram  to 
run  a  milk-cart." 


In  the  same  periodical  is  an  article  by  M.  de  Blowitz  on 
the  French  Press  and  the  Dreyfus  case,  set  up  from  cable- 
gram. Therein  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  vividly 
describes  the  extraordinary  license  of  free  speech  and  false 
speech  which  is  permitted  to  the  Paris  journalist.  This  is 
a  ghastly  picture  of  the  fate  in  store  for  any  man  who 
takes  his  case  into  a  court  of  law  : 

But  what  is  certain  is  that  the  Press  now  has  absolute 
impunity,  and  that  nothing  can  henceforth  deprive  it  of 
this  impuoity.  Whoever  endeavours  to  escape  from  it,  in 
the  Icmpest  it  raises,  is  sure  to  perish,  body  and  soul.  It 
is  before  the  assizes  that  a  person  defamed  is  obliged  to 
cite  the  journal  that  attacks  him.  Nearly  always,  those 
who  have  no  profession  obhging  them  to  undertake  the 
struggle,  hesitate  at  the  idea  of  appearing  at  the  assizes. 
Several  days  before  the  trial  begins,  the  journal  that  is 
prosecuted  publishes  the  list  of  jurymen ;  and  when  its 
adversary,  already  terrified  by  the  solemn  surroundings, 
appears  in  court,  it  terrifies  the  jury  that  is  to  pronounce 
the  verdict.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  private  person  to  under- 
take sQch  a  combat,  still  more  rare  to  see  a  judge  who 
dares  braves  a  journal  to  protect  a  citizen,  so  that  the 
latter,  condemned  by  the  acquittal  of  the  journal,  leaves 
the  court  room  slandered  and  insulted,  first  of  all  by  the 
journalist,  and  secondly,  dishonoured  by  the  verdict  of  the 
jury. 


M.  DE  Blowitz'  description  of  the  various  papers  is 
extremely  interesting  and  informing.  He  delivers  his 
judgments  unsi)aringly,  reserving  the  worst  condemnation 
of  all  for  La  Croix.    Thus : 

I  have  left,  by  repugnance  rather  than  by  oversight,  for 
the  end  of  this  study  the  most  abominable,  not  of  French 
journals,  but  of  all  the  journals  published  in  the  French 
language — I  mean  that  poisoned  vaseline  which  is  called 
La  Croix,  and  which  softly  slips  under  the  skin  and  there 
deposits  the  virus  of  hypocrisy,  deadly  insinuations  and 
denunciations.  La  Croix  has  at  the  top  of  its  first  page 
the  image  of  Christ  crucified ;  and  in  each  number,  in  fact, 
it  crucifies  anew,  on  its  very  threshhold,  by  its  abominable 
prose,  the  gentle  Saviour  who  chased  the  money-changers 
from  the  Temple.  Each  day  it  stirred  up  hatred  against 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  at  Devil's  Island,  and  rendered 
suspicious  even  the  pity  which  it  preached  in  his  favour, 
when  the  revolt  of  all  hearts  had  shown  the  horror  of  the 
new  coudemnalion.  It  is  an  abominable  journal,  trying 
to  supplant  all  other  popular  publications,  and  to  dry  up 
the  pure  blood  of  the  French  nation.  It  is  an  abominable 
journal,  and  the  Catholic  Church  must  be  powerfully 
ruoted  in  French  hearts  to  resist  such  an  ally. 

Z«  Croix,  however,  has  just  met  with  a  satisfactory  reverse, 
for  Monsignor  Turinaz  has  not  only  denounced  it  for 
certain  scurrilous  irreverence,  bnt  has  even  appealed  to 
Bome  on  the  matter. 


An  American  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Poe 
Memorial  Association  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  on  October  7,  unveiled  Zolnay's  bust  of  the 
poet.  This  ceremony  occurred  in  the  library  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Poe's  death.  Two  meetings  were  devoted 
to  the  occasion.  In  the  morning.  Dr.  C.  W.  Kent,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  presented  the  bust,  and  it  was 
officially  received  by  the  university.  Letters  were  read 
from  fully  one  hundred  literary  men  and  women  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  gathering  was  a  notable  one. 


We  stated  last  week  that  a  translation  of  M.  Zola's 
FecondiU  was  about  to  be  published  under  the  title 
"  Fruitfulness."  But  a  hitch  has  occurred,  and  possibly 
not  for  a  long  time  will  there  be  any  such  book.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Vizetelly,  who  is  M.  Zola's  authorised  translator,  has 
withdrawn  from  the  task  of  giving  the  book  an  English 
form.  We  quote  from  the  Athincnum  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Vizetelly's  letter  on  the  subject : 

I  have  not  translated  FicondiU  because,  in  my  huaible 
opinion,  an  adequate  translation  of  the  book  is  an  impossi- 
bility. I  have  studied  the  French  text  with  great  care, 
and  hold  that,  in  the  present  state  of  English  opinion — 
prejudice,  hypocrisy,  call  it  what  you  will — no  English 
publisher  of  repute  would  care  to  issue  anything  approaching 
a  verbatim  rendering  of  the  book.  Such  issue,  in  my 
estimation,  would  be  inevitably  followed  by  controversy 
of  the  most  unpleasant  land,  and  a  prosecution  might  well 
ensue.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  are  peremptory 
private  reasons  why  I  should  do  nothing  to  revive  scandu. 
such  as  followed  the  publication  by  my  father  of  certain 
of  M.  Zola's  former  works,  notably  La  Terre.  I  admired 
La  Terre,  and  I  admire  FecondiU,  which  deals,  to  my 
thinking,  in  a  masterly  fashion  with  a  crying  evil.  But 
although  some  may  argue  that  EngUsh  fiction  has 
"  moved "  since  the  days  of  La  Terre,  and  that  certain 
outspokenness,  then  so  universally  censured,  has  now 
largely  become  permissible,  I  consider  such  a  degree  of 
outspokenness  as  distinguishes  FecondiU  to  be  still  far  in 
advance  of  us.  At  all  events,  whether  that  be  the  case  or 
not,  I  cannot  in  my  position — having  given  hostages  to 
fortune,  having  been  involved  in  the  ruin  which  overtook 
my  father,  and  having  then  had  to  begin  my  life  afresh — 
I  cannot  undertake,  even  in  the  more  than  doubtful  case 
of  publishers  being  willing,  to  fight,  or  help  to  fight,  the 
battle  which  the  publioatiou  of  a  faithful  EngUsh  rendering 
of  FecondiU  would,  in  my  estimation,  entail. 

Mr.  VizeteUy  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  imderstood  that 
there  haa  been  no  quarrel  whatever  between  either  M. 
Zola  or  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  and  himself. 


The  Laureate  of  the  Times'  advertisement  columns,  Mrs. 
Oakley,  who  is  also  an  honorary  Vice-President  of  the 
Navy  League,  contributed  to  Saturday's  Times  some 
verses  for  Trafalgar  Daj'.  Mrs.  Oakley  has  not  mastered 
the  technique  of  poesy,  but  her  sentiments  are  admirable, 
and  she  deserves  public  thanks  for  a  patriotism  which 
must  be  a  source  of  considerable  expense  to  her.  It  was 
held  admirable  in  Mr.  Kipling  to  take  no  money  for  his 
national  rallies  and  to  mark  them  non-copyright,  but  to 
pay  for  the  publication  of  patriotic  verse  is  a  step  farther. 


We  have  been  handed  the  following  letter  addressed  by 
a  working  novelist  to  a  private  friend :  "I  sliall  feel 
greatly  obliged  if,  on  receiving  this,  you  will  at  once  call 
together  an  assembly  of  the  most  suitable  and  skilled 
Englishmen  and  direct  them  to  supply  at  once  certain 
dangerous  deficiencies  of  the  English  language.  I  require 
myself — within  the  next  fortnight — a  word  to  be  coined 
like  unto  the  French  '  on.'  The  word  '  one  '  I  reject.  I 
also  require  a  concrete  opposite  for  the  words  '  friend- 
ship '  and  '  friendships.'  "  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
will  oifer  suggestions. 
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In  her  introduction  to  Jane  Eyre,  which  we  notice 
elsewhere,  Mrs.  Humphry  "Ward  quotes  Mr.  Eochester's 
remark,  "  Young  lady,  I  am  disposed  to  be  gregarious 
and  communicative  to-night,"  as  an  absurdity.  "Not 
even  Mr.  Eawchester,"  she  says,  "could  exceed  this. 
Parody  has  nothing  to  add."  The  misprint  is  unfortunate, 
for  the  hero  of  "  Miss  Mix,"  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  Sei>- 
sation  Novels,  is  not  Eawchester,  but  Eawjester^a  name 
of  subtle  meaning.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  just  as 
Miss  Mix  was  beginning  her  eighth  cup  of  tea,  a  man 
leaped  through  the  window  into  the  room  : 

The  crash  startled  me  from  my  self-coutrol.  The  house- 
keeper bent  toward  me  and  whispered : 

"Don't  be  excited.  It's  Mr.  Eawjester — he  prefers  to 
come  in  sometimes  in  this  way.  It's  his  playfulness, 
ha  !  ha  !  ha ! " 

"  I  perceive,"  I  said  calmly.  "  It's  the  unfettered 
impulse  of  a  lofty  soul  breaking  the  tyrannising  bonds  of 
custom,"  and  I  turned  toward  him. 

He  had  never  once  looked  at  me.  He  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  which  set  off  the  herculean  breadth  of  his 
shoulders.  His  face  was  dark  and  expressive ;  his  under- 
jaw  sqnarely  formed,  and  remarkably  heavy.  I  was  struck 
with  his  remarkable  likeness  to  a  Q-orilla. 

As  he  absently  tied  the  poker  into  hard  knots  with  his 
nervous  fingers,  I  watched  him  with  some  interest. 
Suddenly  he  turned  toward  me  : 

"  Do  you  think  I'm  handsome,  young  woman  ?  " 

"Not  classically  beautiful,"  I  returned  calmly;  "but 
you  have,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  an  abstract  manli- 
ness— a  sincere  and  wholesome  barbarity  which,  involving 
as  it  does  the  naturalness  " — but  I  stopped,  for  he  yawned 
at  that  moment — an  action  which  singularly  developed 
the  immense  breadth  of  his  lower  jaw — and  I  saw  he  had 
forgotten  me.     Presently  he  turned  to  the  housekeeper : 

"  Leave  us." 

The  old  woman  withdrew  with  a  courtesy. 

Mr.  Eawjester  deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  me  and 
remained  silent  for  twenty  minutes.  I  drew  my  shawl  the 
more  closely  around  my  shoulders  and  closed  my  eyes. 

"You  are  the  governess  ?  "  at  length  he  said. 

"  I  am,  sir." 

"  A  creature  who  teaches  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
the  use  of  the  globes — ha ! — a  wretched  remnant  of  femi- 
ninity— a  skimp  pattern  of  girlhood  with  a  prematme 
flavour  of  tea-leaves  and  morality.     Ugh  I  " 

I  bowed  my  head  silently. 


Turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  perfect 
travesties,  we  come  again  upon  Victor  Hugo.  Eeaders  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Victor  Hugo,  which  are  noticed  on  another 
page  of  this  number,  will  know  how  excellent  is  this 
passage  from  the  American  humorist's  "  Fantine  "  : 

Love  is  a  mystery. 

A  little  friend  of  mine  down  in  the  country,  at  Auvergne, 
said  to  me  one  day :  "  Victor,  Love  is  the  world — it  contains 
everything." 

She  was  only  sixteen,  this  sharp-witted  Httle  girl,  and 
a  beautiful  blonde.     She  thought  everything  of  me. 

Fantine  was  one  of  those  women  who  do  wrong  in  the 
most  virtuous  and  touching  manner.  This  is  a  peculiarity 
of  French  grisettes. 

You  are  an  Englishman,  and  you  don't  understand. 
Learn,  my  friend,  learn.  Come  to  Paris  and  improve  your 
morals. 

Fantine  was  the  soul  of  modesty.  She  always  wore 
high-neck  dresses.  High-neck  dresses  are  a  sign  of 
modesty. 

Fantine  loved  Thomolyes.  "Why  ?  My  God  !  "What 
are  you  to  do  ?  It  was  the  fault  of  her  parents,  and  she 
hadn't  any.  How  shall  you  teach  her  ?  You  must  teach 
the  parent  if  you  wish  to  educate  the  chUd.  How  would 
you  bfcome  virtuous  ? 

Teach  your  grandmother! 

Mr.  Bret  Harte's /««  d' esprit  wears  wonderfully. 


Corbet,  the  little  lady  whose  Animal  Land  and  SyhiFs 
Garden  of  Pleasant  Delights  are  already  known  to  curious 
readers.     These  are  Mr.  Lang's  verses: 

Sybil,  the  Beists  we  bring  to  you 
Are  not  so  frieudly,  not  so  odd. 

As  those  that  all  amazed  we  view. 
The  brutes  created  by  your  nod — 
The  Wuss,  the  Azorhon,  and  the  Pod ; 

But  then  our  tales  are  true ! 

Fauna  of  fancy,  one  and  all 

Obey  your  happy  voice,  we  know ; 
A  garden  zoological 

Is  all  around,  where'er  you  go. 

Mellys  and  Kanks  walk  to  and  fro, 
And  Dids  attend  your  call. 

We  have  but  common  wolves  and  bears, 

Lion  and  leopard,  hawk  and  hind. 
Tigers  and  crocodiles  and  hares  : 

But  yet  they  hope  you  will  be  kind, 

And  mark  with  sympathetic  mind 
These  moving  tales  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Lang's  preface  to  his  new  volume  closes  thus  : 

If  this  book  has  any  moral  at  all,  it  is  to  be  kind  to  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  animals — that  will  let  you.  Most 
girls  are  ready  to  do  this,  but  boys  used  to  be  apt  to  be 
unkind  to  Cats  when  I  was  a  boy.  There  is  no  reason  why 
an  exception  should  be  made  as  to  Gats,  and  a  boy  ought 
to  think  of  this  before  he  throws  stones  or  sets  dogs  at 
a  cat.  Now,  in  London,  we  often  see  the  little  street  boys 
making  friends  with  every  cat  they  meet,  but  this  is  not 
so  common  in  the  country.  If  anything  in  this  book 
amuses  a  boy,  let  him  be  kind  to  poor  puss,  and  protect 
her,  for  the  sake  of  his  obedient  friend, 

Andeew  Lang. 


Mr.  QuiLLER-Coucn,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Shan 
F.  Bullock's  new  novel  is  dedicated,  has  inscribed  his  latest 
romance.  The  Ship  of  Stars,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney, 
M.P.,  in  the  following  letter  : 

It  is  with  a  peculiar  pleasure  and,  I  dare  to  hope,  with 
some  appropriateness  that  I  dedicate  to  you  this  story  of 
the  "West  Country,  which  claims  you  with  pride.  To  be 
sure,  the  places  here  written  of  will  be  found  in  no  map  of 
your  own  or  any  neighbouring  constituency.  A  visitor 
may  discover  Nannizabuloe,  but  only  to  wonder  what  has 
become  of  the  lighthouse,  or  seek  along  the  sand-hills 
without  hitting  on  Tredinnis.  Yet  much  of  the  tale  is 
true  in  a  fashion,  even  to  fact.  One  or  two  things  which 
happen  to  Sir  Harry  Vyell  did  actually  happen  to  a  better 
man,  who  lived  and  hunted  foxes  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  "  model  borough  "  of  Liskeard,  and  are  told  of 
him  in  my  friend  Mr.  W.  P.  Collier's  memoir  of  Harry 
Terrell,  a  bygone  Dartmoor  hero  :  a  true  account  of  what 
followed  the  wreck  of  the  Samaritan  will  be  found  in  a 
chapter  of  Remembrances  by  that  true  poet  and  large- 
hearted  man,  Robert  Stephen  Hawker. 

But  a  novel  ought  to  be  true  to  more  than  fact :  and  if 
this  one  come  near  its  aim,  no  one  will  need  to  be  told 
why  I  dedicate  it  to  you.  If  it  do  not  (and  I  wish  the 
chance  could  be  despised  I),  its  author  will  yet  hold  that 
among  the  names  of  living  Englishmen  he  could  have 
chosen  none  fitter  to  be  inscribed  above  a  story  which  in 
the  telling  has  insensibly  come  to  rest  upon  the  two  texts, 
"  Lord,  make  men  as  towers !  "  and  "  All  towers  carry  a 
light."  Although  for  you  Heaven  has  seen  fit  to  darken 
the  light,  believe  me  it  shines  outwards  over  the  waters 
and  is  a  help  to  men :  a  guiding  light  tended  by  brave 
hands.  "We  pray,  sir — wo  who  sail  in  little  boats — for  long 
life  to  the  tower  and  the  unfaltering  lamp. 

The  allusion  to  the  darkening  of  the  light  in  Mr. 
Courtney's  case  is  a  reference  to  the  unhappy  weakness  of 
sight  from  which  that  gentleman  has  been  suffering. 


Mb.  Lano's  new  volume  for  children,  The  Red  Book  of 
Animal  Stories,  is  dedicated  very  prettily  to  Miss  Sybil 


The  new  volume  of  Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle,  the 
Further  Adventures  of  Captain  Kettle,  to  which  we  shall 
return   another  week,   contains   a  delightful  letter  from 
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Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne's  fascinating  hero  to  the  German 
Emperor.  Circumstances  led  the  Kaiser  to  present  the 
captain  with  his  portrait  and  a  watch.  The  Captain 
returned  the  watch  and  with  it  sent  this  missive : 

To  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor. 

Berlin,  SS.  Flamingo, 

Germany.  Liverpool. 

Sir, 
I  am  in  receipt  of  watch  sent  by  your  agent,  the  German 
ambassador  in  London,  which  I  return  herewith.  It  is 
not  my  custom  to  accept  presents  from  people  I  don't 
know,  especially  if  I  have  talked  about  them.  I  have 
talked  about  you,  not  liking  several  things  you've  done, 
especia'ly  telegraphing  about  Dr.  Jameson.  Sir,  you 
should  remember  that  man  was  down  when  you  sent  your 
wire  and  couldn't  hit  back.  Some  of  the  things  I  have 
said  about  German  deck  hands  you  needn't  take  too  much 
notice  about.  They  aren't  so  bad  as  they  might  be  if 
properly  liandled.  But  they  want  handling.  Likewise 
learning  English. 

My  wife  wants  to  keep  your  photo,  so  I  send  you  one  of 
hers  in  return,  so  there  shall  be  no  robbery.  She  has 
written  her  name  over  it,  same  as  yours. 

Yours  truly, 

O.  Kettle  (Master). 


New  humorists  are  always  acceptable,  and  we  are 
therefore  glad  to  learn  tliat  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
have  secured  one.  He  comes — we  almost  said,  of  course — 
from  America,  his  name  is  Mr.  George  Horton,  and  his 
book  is  called  A  Fair  Brigand.  Before  publication,  how- 
ever, in  volume  form,  it  will  run  through  the  Gentlewoman. 


CoNCEKNiNG  a  recent  review  in  our  columns  of  the  Art 
of  Thinking,  a  book  by  Mr.  Sharper  Knowlson,  the  author 
writes  that  we  erred  in  stating  that  his  purpose  was  to 
"  teach  the  art  of  thought  to  anyone."  His  aim,  on  the 
contrary,  he  informs  us,  is  merely  to  instruct  beginners. 

ANOTnEE  objection  to  a  review  comes  from  Mr.  Hamish 
Stuart,  the  author  of  Lochs  and  Loch-Fishing,  which  was 
noticed  last  week.  Mr.  Stuart  complains  wholly  of  our 
attitude  to  his  work.  AVe  can  only  say  that  we  know  our 
reviewer  to  be  a  good  fisherman  and  a  practised  man  of 
letters;  and  if  he  had  difficulty  in  catching  Mr.  Stuart's 
meaning,  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  Mr.  Stuart's 
style,  our  examples  from  which  were  quite  typical. 


Bibliographical. 

The  possessors  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  later  volumes  will,  I 
fear,  take  it  as  rather  unkind  of  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus 
that  Rosamund  is  sent  out  in  a  yellow  binding  with  bevelled 
edges.  Why  was  it  not  allowed  to  range  with  its  immediate 
predecessors  ?  There  are  already  signs  that  the  reviewers 
have  been  dipping  into  Davenant's  Albovine  (published  in 
1629),  in  which  the  writer  dealt,  though  in  a  very  different 
way,  with  the  subject  taken  up  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  Genest, 
by  a  curious  slip,  describes  Albovine  as  a  tragedy  in  prose  ; 
it  is,  of  course,  in  verse.  There  -is  no  record  of  it  ever 
having  been  acted. 

The  gentleman  who,  greatly  daring,  wrote  recently  the 
biography  of  Mr.  Kipling  is,  it  seems,  to  undertake  the 
sanie  thing,  for  the  same  series  of  books,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Swinburne.  One  does  not  envy  him  the  task.  No  living 
writer  has  more  persistently  hid  himself  from  the  bio- 
grapher than  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  has  never  willingly 
been  interviewed,  and  certainly  has  never  permitted  him- 
self to  be  photographed  at  his  desk,  after  the  fashion  of 
more  accommodating  men  of  letters.  No  doubt  an  in- 
dustrious reader  of  contemporary  memoirs,  autobiographies, 
and  so  forth,  could  piece  together  an  account  of  Mr. 
Swinburne  which  might  have  attractions  for  the  consumers 
of  unconsidered  trifles.     There  are  glimpses  of  the  poet  in 


many  works  of  this  sort,  but  they  would  go  to  the  making 
of  a  very  fragmentary  narrative. 

In  the  series  to  which  I  refer  Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton 
is  to  supply  the  biography  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte.  To  Mr. 
Pemberton  we  already  owe  a  memoir  of  Mr.  John  Hare, 
the  actor,  and  he  is  said  to  have  written,  or  to  be  writing, 
the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal.  The  monograph  on 
Mr.  Pinero  will  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyffe, 
who  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  himself  specially 
interested  in  things  theatrical.  But  surely  the  biography, 
if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  would  have  been  particularly 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Salaman,  who  has  edited 
and  "  introduced "  so  many  of  Mr.  Pinero's  plays,  and 
quite  lately  published  a  sketch  of  him  in  his  habit  as  he 
lives  at  home. 

The  announcement  that  Miss  Braddon  is  to  publish 
through  Messrs.  Downey  &  Co.  reminds  one  that  of  late 
years  the  lady  has  practically  been  her  own  publisher. 
For  a  long  period  her  books  were  issued  by  the  firm  of 
W.  &  R.  Maxwell,  of  which  her  husband  was  the  head. 
In  1887  Mr.  Stephen  Blackett  published  her  Like  and 
Dislike,  but  from  that  date  till  last  year  her  stories  bore 
the  imprimatur  of  Simpkin,  Marshall  «&  Co  ,  the  great 
distributors.  Last  year  Messrs.  Hutchinson  were  the 
publishers  of  her  In  High  Places,  but  with  her  new  book, 
His  Darling  Sin,  there  is  a  return  to  Messrs.  Simpkin. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Black  Tulip  of  Dumas  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Adair  Fitzgerald,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  version  was  put  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  Dent  only 
a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  translation  has,  how- 
ever, the  merit  of  being  the  cheaper.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  to  the  advantage  of  the  stage  that  it  often 
adds  to  the  vogue  of  literary  works.  To  that  extent  (and 
to  that  extent  only)  the  dramatising  of  novels  may  be 
defended  by  the  lovers  of  literature. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Engelbach :  no  published  book 
should  be  without  a  "gilt  top" — that  is  to  say,  no  book 
for  which  permanency  is  hoped.  There  are  very  many 
publications — such  as  the  average  8ix-.shilling  novel — on 
which  gilt  tops  would  obviously  be  wasted.  But  when 
publishers  do  not  endow  their  books  with  gilt  tops  they 
imply,  practically,  that  those  works  are  not  intended  for 
preservation.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  to 
make  this  one  of  the  standards,  or  as.sumjjtions,  in  book- 
reviewing. 

There  should  be  a  field  for  the  forthcoming  illustrated 
edition  of  Le  Sage's  Asmodeus.  It  would  seem  that  we 
have  not  had  an  ' '  illuminated  "  translation  of  the  work 
since  Mr.  Nimmo  brought  out,  in  1881,  the  version  with 
etchings  by  De  Los  Rios. 

In  giving  us  an  English  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
author  of  The  Life  of  Kenelm  Digby  (who  still  elects  to 
remain  anonymous)  will  at  least  be  presenting  us  with 
something  which  (if  I  remember  aright)  we  do  not  possess 
already.  There  have  been,  of  course,  several  translations 
of  Cellini's  autobiography,  the  latest  and  best  of  which — 
that  by  J.  Addington  Symonds — first  published  in  1888, 
has  run  through  several  editions.  Those  of  Nugent  (1771) 
and  Roscoe  (1822)  have  been  quite  superseded  by  Symonds'. 
But  a  handy  and  adequate  biography  of  Cellini  in  English 
is  yet  to  seek,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  supplied 
in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

The  account  of  Robert  Browning  which  Mr.  Waugh  is 
to  contribute  to  the  "  Westminster  "  series  of  biographies 
will  be  welcome,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
monograph  by  Mr.  Sharp  in  the  "  Great  Writers"  series. 
Since  Mr.  Sharp  wrote,  we  have  had  the  biography  (by 
no  means  satisfactory)  of  Mrs.  Orr,  and,  above  all,  the 
letters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning.  Of  all  these  Mr. 
Waugh  may  be  trusted  to  make  good  use.  We  all 
remember  how  successful  he  was  in  Ids  Life  of  Tenny- 
son, hampered  though  he  was  by  the  absence  of  help  from 
the  poet  or  his  family. 

The  Bookwobm. 
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The  Anatomy  of  Scotland. 

The  Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By 
Henry  Grey  Graham.     2  vols.     (Black.     248.) 

The  social  life  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  one 
of  the  most  open,  legible,  and  amusing  books  in  the  history 
of  man.  But  Scotland  ?  The  change  of  name  is  a  change 
from  light  to  darkness.  "What  does  the  average  English- 
man know  of  this  subject?  Almost  nothing.  Whereas 
the  London  of  Queen  Anne's  day  is  warm,  bright,  and 
minutely  visible,  peopled  by  men  whose  very  wigs  and 
snuff-boxes  we  know,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  still 
waiting  in  outer  gloom.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  since 
the  Londoners  of  that  day  thought  more  of  a  journey  to 
Edinburgh  than  now  we  do  of  a  run  to  Omdurman.  The 
few  who  had  crossed  the  Border  were  eloquent  of  nothing 
but  the  hardships  they  had  suffered  in  a  land  of  bleak 
moors  and  execrable  inns.  The  Scottish  hills  were  terrible 
to  travellers  who,  with  Pope,  could  shudder  at  the  "  sable 
wastes  "  that  diversified  Windsor  Park.  The  Dumfries- 
shire hills  were  described  as  "  hideous,"  and  the  colour  of 
the  Highland  mountains  was  "  dismal  brown  "  or  "  dirty 
purple."  Goldsmith  said  that,  in  Scotland,  "  hills  and 
rocks  intercept  every  prospect";  which  was  like  Gold- 
smith. Blind  to  Scotland's  beauty.  Englishmen  were  not 
blind  to  her  defects  :  her  lack  of  culture  and  her  poverty. 
No  wonder  they  stayed  in  England.  The  Union  was  a 
loveless  marriage,  the  husband  vowing  to  cherish  a  wife 
whom  he  had  never  wooed. 

Still,  one  thinks  of  three  Englishmen  whose  visits  to 
Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  embassies  of  love. 
First,  there  was  Defoe,  who  went  to  Edinburgh,  as  the 
agent  of  Harley,  to  promote  the  nuptials  of  1708.  Defoe 
had  the  I'nion  at  heart ;  he  was  its  pamphleteer,  diplo- 
matist, and  historian.  Second  came  Gray,  who  opened 
blind  eyes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Highlands.  "The 
mountains,"  he  wrote  in  1765,  "were  ecstatic,  and  ought 
to  be  visited  once  a  year.  None  but  these  monstrous 
children  of  God  know  how  to  join  so  much  beauty  with  so 
much  horror."  The  third  pioneer  was  the  burly  Doctor, 
who  in  1773  carried  the  pageant  of  his  learning  to  lona, 
and  jeered  at  most  things  on  the  way ;  yet  was  he  sure 
that  he  would  not  have  lost  the  memory  of  his  journey  for 
five  hundred  pounds.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  add  that 
whereas  Defoe  rode  to  Edinburgh  on  horseback,  Johnson 
travelled  by  swift  post-chaises 

On  the  Scotland  thus  gingerly  trodden  and  slenderly 
known  to  Englishmen  of  the  last  century  Mr.  Graham 
lifts  the  curtain.  At  once  we  must  pay  our  tribute  to 
the  skilful  industry  with  which  he  has  surveyed,  col- 
lected, and  sifted  a  vast  amount  of  material.  We  must 
then  add  that  the  finished  product  of  his  pen  is  a  clear, 
graceful,  and  deeply  interesting  work.  Opinions  will 
differ,  perhaps,  as  to  the  proportion  of  space  allotted  to 
various  sections  of  the  subject.  We  fancy  that  the  sketch 
of  the  "Progress  of  Industry  and  Trade"  might  have 
been  lengthened  with  advantage.  It  is  a  little  curious 
that  in  detailing  the  rise  of  the  Scottish  linen  manu- 
facturers Mr.  Graham  gives  no  credit  to  Defoe,  who 
claimed  to  have  preached  the  profitableness  of  the  trade 
to  his  Edinburgh  friends,  and  to  have  set  over  a  hundred 
families  to  work.  He  also  introduced  new  ideas  and 
methods  into  the  Coal  and  Salt  trades.  Moreover,  his 
advocacy  of  the  Union  was  largely  based  on  his  convic- 
tion that  this  drawing  together  of  the  two  nations  would 
immensely  benefit  Scottish  trade.  But  we  mention  this 
lightly,  and  by  the  way.  Mr.  Graham's  book  is  a  difficult 
one  to  criticise ;  it  is  a  delightful  one  to  explore.  Even 
exploration  is  not  easy  where  the  paths  are  so  many. 

Our  first  glimpses  are  directed  to  the  country  life  of 
Scotland  in  the  early  days  of  the  Union,  when  a  poor  and 


proud  gentry  were  just  beginning  to  drink  tea  and  adorn 
their  rooms  with  waU-paper,  and  wear  linen  next  the  skin. 
Nothing  in  this  portion  of  Mr.  Graham's  work  is  more 
fascinating  than  his  sketches  of  an  indigent  aristocracy. 
Ladies  of  rank  wore  homespun  or  bought  country-woven 
material,  and  ordered  stuff  gowns  from  Musselburgh, 
ready  made,  at  the  cost  of  eight  shiUings  each.  Their 
husbands  went  about  in  homespun,  and  wore  woollen 
shirts,  infrequently  washed.  Drummond  of  Blair  com- 
plained that  his  son  had  learned  little  in  his  travels  abroad 
but  "to  cast  a  sark  everyday."  And  Mrs.  Calderwood,  of 
Poynton,  wittily  remarked  that  the  way  to  make  a  young 
man  despise  all  things  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  philosophies 
was  to  send  him  abroad  to  despise  the  Continent  and  bring 
him  back  to  despise  his  native  land.  It  was  about  the 
year  1730  that  young  Scots  bloods  and  sclioliasts,  fresh 
from  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  began  to  display  Holland  shirts, 
red  stockings,  and  velvet  cloaks.  Nevertheless,  the  flow  of 
fashions  remained  sluggish  in  the  extreme,  and  young 
ladies  had  but  one  silk  gown,  which  lasted  years.  In 
1720  there  was  but  one  milliner  in  Edinburgh.  Within- 
doors girls  were  brought  up  under  iron  discipline.  The  first 
duty  of  parents  was  to  dissemble  their  love  to  their 
children.  Said  Lady  Strange — making  an  ordinary  tea- 
table  boast — "My  children  from  the  youngest  to  the  eldest 
loves  me  and  fears  me  as  sinners  dread  death.  My 
look  is  law."  Such  Scottish  matrons  were  admirably 
consistent  creatures.  They  sat  bolt  upright  in  straight- 
backed  chairs,  took  snuff  with  dignity,  swore  at  their 
coachmen,  and  said  improper  things  with  propriety.  They 
read  the  novels  of  Aphra  Behn.  But  for  all  this  they  were 
unimpeachable,  and  never  threw  off  the  discipline  they  had 
received  under  "  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  that  sister- 
in-law  of  Lord  Seafield  whose  boarding-school  was  the 
pink  of  feminine  perfection."  Did  poverty  come  ?  These 
starched,  stomachered  ladies  fought  it  with  equal 
courage  and  dignity.  Lady  Lovat  sold  stays.  Lady  Bal- 
garran  of  Balgarran  sold  threads  at  fivepence  to  six 
shillings  an  ounce.  Dowager  ladies  kept  uj)  their  state 
with  one  maid  on  fourth  floors  in  narrow  wynds  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  sons  of  gentlemen  were  content  to  deal  in 
Tay  pearls  or  measure  shalloons  at  the  counter.  There 
were  innkeepers  who  quoted  Horace,  and  gentlemen  of 
pedigree  who  bargained  away  their  black  cattle  to  English 
graziers  at  Crieff  Trysts. 

Even  in  Edinburgh  the  best  families  lived  in  a  kind  of 
genteel  squalor  in  their  high,  cramped  flats.  A  high-class 
mansion  would  have  six  rooms,  including  the  kitchen  and 
the  indispensable  praying-closet.  One  servant,  or  two  at 
the  most,  served  a  family  on  15s.  a  year  and  a  gown.  On 
the  long,  dirty  stairs,  countesses,  judges,  barbers,  dancing 
masters,  and  fish-wives  panted  up  and  down,  while  the 
ladies'  hoops  crackled  in  the  dark.  A  busy,  stewing  life  I 
The  city  awoke  at  five  in  the  morning.  Breakfast — "  a 
substantial  meal  of  mutton,  collops,  and  fowl,  with  liba- 
tions of  ale,  sack,  claret,  or  brandy,"  tea  being  used  only 
after  1730 — was  served  at  eight  o'clock.  At  half -past 
eleven  St.  Giles's  bells  played  hymn  tunes,  and  every 
tradesman  went  to  his  tavern  to  take  his  "meridian" — a 
gill  of  brandy  or  a  tin  of  ale.  Houses  and  shops  being 
small,  bargains  were  sealed  at  tavern  tables,  and  the 
prospering  tradesman  grew  rich  and  drunk  by  one  pro- 
cess. The  population  was  packed  perpendicularly  in  the 
lofty  flats,  so  that  the  streets  always  seemed  full  of  people 
in  the  busy  hours.  Mr.  Graham  describes  the  noonday 
scene : 

.  .  .  There  were  stately  old  ladies,  with  their  pattens 
on  feet  and  canes  in  hand,  walking  with  precision  and 
dignity  ;  judges  with  their  wigs  on  head  and  hats  under 
their  arm  ;  advocates  in  their  gowns  on  way  to  the  courts 
in  Parliament  House  ;  minieters  in  their  blue  or  gray 
coats,  bands,  wigs,  and  three-cornered  hals.  At  the 
Cross  (near  St.  Giles's)  the  merchants  assembled  to  transact 
business,  and  10  exchange  m  ws  and  sniiff-boxes  ;  while 
physicians,  lawyers,  and  men  about  town  met  them  as  at 
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aa  open-air  club,  and  joined  citizens  in  the  gossip  of  the 
city.  In  the  town  there  was  a  fine  camaraderie — the 
friendliness  and  familiarity  of  a  place  where  everyone 
knew  everybody. 

At  night  the  taverns  seethed  with  ribald  festivity,  lords 
and  judges  taking  their  "  crum  o'  tripe,  twa  three  peas, 
and  bit  lug  o'  haddock  "  in  the  dingiest  retreats  under,  or 
far  back  from,  the  street.  At  ten  o'clock  the  tattoo  of 
drums  in  the  Canongate  warned  everyone  to  go  home,  but 
obedience  to  this  rule  slackened,  and  magistrates  and  roues 
drank  into  the  small  hours. 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  formal  link  with  England 
became  warm  and  real,  a  new  set  of  pleasures  came 
between  the  church  and  the  tavern.  Books  and  plays  and 
music  struggled  into  popularity.  In  1715  Tony  Ashton 
arrived  from  London  and  played  the  comedies  of  Con- 
greve  and  Wycherley.  Twenty  years  later  Allan  Ramsay 
built  a  playhouse  in  Oarubber's-close.  Ministers  met  and 
banned  the  stage  as  a  seminary  of  vice,  though  they  had 
no  word  against  cock-fighting.  Concerts  and  dancing 
assemblies  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  in  the 
mid-century  ladies  and  gentlemen  danced  solemn  minuets 
under  the  eye  of  Miss  Nicky  Murray  in  the  Assembly 
Room  in  the  High-street.  Miss  Nicky  selected  partners 
for  every  one,  and  waved  her  fan  on  the  stroke  of  eleven, 
when  the  gentlemen  took  their  partners  to  their  flats,  and 
returned  to  an  adjacent  tavern  to  toast  the  sex  until  they 
had  themselves  to  be  conducted  home.  At  the  Cross 
Keys  tavern  fashionable  "  consorts "  were  given,  and 
lovely  ladies  listened  while  lairds  fiddled,  and  "  went 
into  raptures  as  my  Lords  Colvil  and  Haddington  sat 
down  to  the  harpsichord  or  the  'ceUo." 

The  songs  of  the  country,  too,  were  not  neglected  either 
at  these  public  reunions  or  tea-parties  in  the  flats,  to 
which  the  sedan-chairs  bore  their  be-hooped,  bs-powdered 
occupants,  when  they  partook  of  fare  as  simple  a^  the 
airs  they  sang.  Without  accompaniment,  each  vocalist  in 
turn  sang  those  songs — now  plaintive,  now  merry,  sad, 
humorous,  or  lilting — and  many  a  party  was  moved  to 
tears  at  charming  strains  which  told  of  the  artificial  woes 
of  a  Strephon  or  a  Chloe,  or  the  humbler  griefs  and  loves 
of  a  Maggie  or  Jenny,  redolent  of  the  lyre.  Cards  lost 
their  attraction  to  silk-coated  beaux  when  Scots  melodies, 
old  and  yet  ever  fresh,  were  poured  forth.  It  was  to  suit 
this  taste  that  Allan  Bamsay  published,  in  1721,  his  Tea- 
Table  Miscellany,  in  which  the  familiar  tunes  were  retained 
to  familiar  words,  or  set  to  verses  which  were  made  more 
clean  to  suit  a  more  modest  age.  But  in  truth,  though  he 
had  lengthened  the  skirts  of  the  "high-kilted  muse"  to 
fit  her  for  the  drawing-room,  he  had  not  done  enough  ;  and 
it  shows  that  the  period  was  one  which  allowed  for 
expression  and  allusions,  and  wanton  themes  and  words, 
which  might  well  have  made  the  fair  singer  blush. 

Meanwhile  trade  increased,  books  multiplied,  and  the 
good  old  Scots  vemacxilar  was  deemed  uncouth  in  life  and 
inconvenient  in  literature.  Judges,  divines,  and  gentlemen 
took  lessons,  in  1761,  in  English  from  Sheridan,  the  actor, 
who  drilled  them  in  accents  in  Carubber's-wynd.  By 
1773  Johnson  was  able  to  say  to  Boswell :  "Sir,  your 
pronunciation  is  not  often  disagreeable." 

It  is,  however,  in  Mr.  Graham's  chapters  on  "  Religious 
and  Ecclesiastical  Life "  that  we  reach  the  marrow  of 
Scotland  in  the  last  century.  The  Presbyterian  triumph 
after  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  was  complete,  and 
Scotland  was  soon  in  the  grip  of  the  most  tyrannical  body 
of  clergy,  elders,  and  deacons  that  ever  tried  to  drive  a 
nation  to  heaven  through  a  wicket-gate  of  doctrine.  The 
rigour  of  church  life  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  is 
awful  to  contemplate.  The  preaching  was  stupendous. 
When  Mr.  Thomas  Boston  became  minister  of  Simprin 
he  began  by  preaching  a  series  of  sermons  on  man's 
natural  depravity :  these  lasted  a  year.  Then  he  preached 
on  Christ  as  the  remedy,  for  another  year ;  then  on  the 
application  of  the  remedy,  for  thirteen  months ;  and,  finally, 
on  the  Four-fold  State,  he  furnished  a  five  years'  course  of 
sermons.     He  once  preached  a  hundred  sermons  on  one 


text,  which  he  said  "afforded  us  many  a  sweet  hour 
together."  Sometimes  tired  nature  refused  him  words  and 
ideas,  whereat  he  wept  bitterly,  saying  that  his  "frame 
was  gone."  With  a  renewal  of  strength  he  would  record : 
"This  day  I  had  a  sweet  while  in  confidence  in  the  Lord, 
grasping  the  Promise  over  the  belly  of  felt  foolishness." 
None  but  fervent  preaching  was  acceptable  to  the 
people.  At  the  great  open-air  "  occasions  "  two  kinds  of 
preachers  were  recognised.  There  were  yuill  (ale)  ministers 
whose  dry  and  "legal"  sermons  dispersed  the  people  to 
the  de  barrels ;  and  there  were  the  "  kail-pot "  preachers, 
whose  thrilling  appeals  "  kept  their  audiences  in  rapt 
attention  till  night,  all  forgetful  of  the  Sabbath  kail 
simmering  in  the  pot  at  home."  Such  a  preacher  was 
Mr.  Willison,  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Dundee,  who  would 
have  his  hearers  incessantly  divert  their  minds  with  holy 
things — expelling  human  nature  by  door,  window,  and 
cranny. 

Are  you  weary  of  hearing  ?  then  recreate  yourself  with 
prayer.  If  of  that,  recreate  yourself  with  singing  God's 
praises.  If  of  that,  recreate  yourself  with  meditating.  If 
you  weary  of  that,  recreate  yourself  with  Christian  confer- 
ence, repeating  sermons,  instructing  your  families.  ...  If 
you  weary  of  public  duties,  then  go  to  private  ;  if  of  these, 
go  to  secret  duties. 

Waxing  even  more  definite  and  more  holily  drastic,  Mr. 
Willison  would  continue  in  a  strain  which  Mr.  Graham 
summarises  as  follows : 

"  How  think  you  to  spend  a  whole  eternity  in  spiritual 
exercises  when  you  weary  so  much  of  one  day  ?  "  But 
further  than  all  this,  there  is  not  an  action  during  that 
day — ^not  a  moment,  from  the  instant  the  Christian  awakes 
in  the  morning,  or  the  birds  begin  to  chirp — when  his  soul 
may  not  find  occasion  for  fruitful  meditation.  As  you  put 
on  your  clothes,  think  of  the  soul's  nakedness  and  need  of 
the  robes  of  imputed  righteousness,  and  reflect  that  it  is 
God's  wool  and  flax  you  wear.  As  you  comb  your  head 
think  of  your  sins,  which  are  more  than  the  hairs  thereon. 
When  you  sit  at  supper,  think  of  the  joy  of  supping  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  short,  there  is  not  a 
minute  when  the  believer  may  not  meditate,  pray,  and 
break  into  holy  ejaoulations  till  the  day  ends.  Then,  as 
you  see  yourself  stripped  of  clothing,  think  "  Naked  came 
I  into  the  world,  and  naked  shall  I  return,"  and  let  your 
lying  down  in  bed  and  covering  yourself  with  blankets 
put  you  in  mind  of  your  lying  in  the  cold  grave  and  being 
covered  with  earth. 

Alike  in  their  private  prayers  and  their  portentous 
sermons,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  strove  after  grace,  atone- 
ment, "  sweet  peace,"  and  triumphant  moods  of  the  soul. 
Righteousness  of  life,  and  the  sacredness  of  daily  duties, 
were  hardly  touched  upon  by  these  wrestlers  before  the 
Throne.  Righteousness  was  filthy  rags,  and  to  say  that  a 
man  could  be  saved  by  any  amount  of  good  works  was 
"  horrid  blasphemy  and  the  result  of  damnable  ignorance." 
Morality,  said  one  preacher,  is  "  a  desirable  thing  in  its 
proper  place,  but  soul-ruining  when  allowed  to  possess  the 
place  of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness."  One  Presbytery 
went  so  far  as  to  refuse,  in  1717,  to  license  a  student  until 
he  stated:  "I  believe  that  it  is  not  orthodox  to  say  that 
we  must  forsake  our  sins  in  order  to  come  to  Christ."  This 
was  considered  a  little  too  startling,  but  it  was  only  what 
the  people  loved  to  believe.  They  sinned  and  wept  their 
way  to  tne  Throne  with  equal  gusto.  That  amazing  person, 
Lord  Grange,  and  his  friends  "passed  their  time  in  alternate 
scenes  of  exercises  of  religion  and  debauchery,  spending 
their  days  in  prayer  and  pious  meditation  and  their  nighte 
in  lewdness  and  revelling  "  ;  and  Dr.  Carlyle,  who  tells  us 
this,  vouches  for  their  sincerity  in  both  moods  :  "  There  is 
no  doubt  of  their  profligacy,  and  I  have  frequently  seen 
them  drowned  in  tears  during  the  whole  of  a  sacramental 
day,  when,  so  far  as  my  observation  could  reach,  they 
could  have  no  rational  object  in  acting  a  part."  But  if 
the  preachers  failed  to  exhort  their  flocks  to  practical 
righteousness,  they  did  not  fail  to  punish  sinners.      To 
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whistle,  or  walk  on  the  roads,  or  puU  up  a  turnip  on  a 
Fast  Day  was  to  incur  the  pillory.  "  Siezers  "  and  "  com- 
purgators" roamed  the  streets,  spying  into  houses  and 
even  into  rooms,  and  terrorising  the  people  into  silence 
and  a  show  of  prayer.  No  substantial  meal  was  allowed 
on  Sundays  until  the  evening.  As  for  grave  ofiences,  the 
punishments  were  so  severe  that  they  encouraged  worse 
crimes  than  those  they  were  devised  to  correct.  Child- 
murder  became  common  in  an  age  when  the  unlawful 
parents  had  to  stand  for  tifteen  Sundays  in  sackcloth  at 
the  church  door,  bare-legged,  in  a  tub  of  water,  or  to  take 
their  stand  on  the  pillory.  These  exhibitions  became 
something  very  like  a  sport. 

It  was  a  source  of  immense  interest  and  pleasure  for  the 
congregation  to  watch  the  appearance  and  behaviour  of 
their  neighbours  in  disgrace.  Smiles,  smirks,  and  whispers 
passed  from  one  to  auother,  as  well-known  faces  appeared 
in  the  place  of  igaominy.  Young  Jacobite  lairds  came  to 
the  kirk  to  enjoy  the  entertainment,  which  rendered  the 
service  less  dreary  and  the  Sabbath  a  delight. 

It  was  in  religion  as  it  was  in  manners.  The  middle  of 
the  century  saw  the  break-up  of  unnatural  austerities,  which 
were  never  effectual  because  they  were  never  humane. 
No  longer  did  ministers  spend  hours  in  detailing  the 
torments  of  hell.  No  longer  was  righteousness  accounted 
too  filthy  a  rag  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pulpit.  Dogmas 
were  allowed  to  sleep  and  emotion  was  given  a  rest.  The 
Rev.  John  Home  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  Dr.  Jardine 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  David  Hume,  and  Dr.  Webster 
"  could  join  over  a  magnum  of  claret  on  Monday  with 
gentlemen  of  not  too  correct  lives  whom  he  had  consigned 
to  perdition  on  Sunday."  In  a  word,  Scotland  was  coming 
into  line  with  England.  Mr.  Graham's  monumental  work 
is  the  story  of  the  initial  stages  of  that  process.  Even  now 
Scotland  is  Scotland,  and  is  but  dimly  understood  by 
thousands  of  thinking  Englishmen.  The  charm  of  this 
book  is  that  it  portrays  Scotland  as  it  was,  and  explains 
Scotland  as  it  is. 


English  Satirists. 

English  Satires.    Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton.    (Blackie  & 
Son.     38.  6d.) 

This  volume  of  the  "Warwick  Library  "  is,  let  it  be  said 
frankly,  a  good  idea  indifferently  executed.  It  was  a  good 
idea  to  compile  a  specimen-volume  illustrating  the  main 
progress  of  English  satire.  But  the  editor  has  by  no 
means  shown  the  judgment  which  could  be  wished.  His 
introduction,  indeed,  will  serve ;  though  in  many  respects 
it  has  a  curiously  old-fashioned  air.  We  have,  for  instance, 
the  ancient  heresy  revived  that  Pope  "  improved  and 
polished"  the  versification  of  Dryden.  Most  modem 
critics  have  agreed  with  Leigh  Hunt  that  Pope  simply 
narrowed  and  mechanised  it ;  and  that  his  metre  was  (as 
has  been  saidj  "like  a  rocking-horse— long  end  up,  short 
end  down."  What  is  more,  the  great  modern  poets  (who 
ought  to  know)  with  Keats  at  their  head,  have  gone  to 
Dryden  as  their  teacher  in  rhyming  heroics,  not  to  Pope. 
Mr.  Smeaton  relies  on  Prof.  Courthope  for  the  statement. 
The  reader  can  choose  between  the  poets  and  the  Professor. 
We  might  produce  more  examples  of  what  we  mean  ;  but 
Mr.  Smeaton  becomes  exasperating  when  we  follow  him 
into  detail.  Nor  does  our  quarrel  lie  with  the  preface, 
nor  yet  with  the  choice  of  authors,  but  with  the  choice  of 
selections.  Marvel  is  poorly  represented  by  Nostradamus' 
Prophecy,  when  the  far  wittier  satire  on  the  Dutch,  or  that 
on  Flecknoe,  lay  to  hand.  Dryden  again,  apart  from 
MacFlecknoe,  is  represented  by  <iuite  minor  work.  Pope  is 
adecjuate ;  but  from  Swift  only  extract  is  given  wnich 
shows  him  at  the  height  of  his  powers — the  dedication  of 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Addison  appears  in  but  one  piece,  and 
so  does  Moore,  whose  brilliant  light  satire  might  surely 


have  been  represented.  Canning's  Epistle  from  Lord 
Boringdon  to  Earl  Granville  and  Reformation  of  the  Knave  of 
Hearts  (but  inferior  work)  might  have  given  place  to 
more  specimens  from  the  A?iti-Jacobin ;  and  of  Byron 
only  the  excerpt  from  the  Vision  of  Judgment  can  be  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory  example.  Praed  at  Praed's  best  is 
really  not  represented  ;  Calverley  has  but  a  single  piece. 
And  (though  this  is  a  lesser  matter)  should  Browning's 
Cristina  and  Lost  Leader  come  under  the  head  of  satire 
proper  ? 

Satire  (though  Mr.  Smeaton  seems  to  think  otherwise) 
in  these  latter  times  has  fallen  on  evil  days.  That  it  has 
lost  its  personal  virulence  is  true  ;  but  in  doing  so  it  has 
lost  its  very  character  as  satire.  We  do  not  say  the 
consequence  was  necessary  ;  but  so  it  is.  It  is  impossible 
to  rank  with  the  literary  satire  of  old  the  swarms  of 
ephemeral  "skits"  which  fill  the  daily  and  periodical 
press.  The  increased  stringency  and  severe  interpretation 
of  the  libel  laws  has  killed  personal  satire.  These  laws 
are  administered  by  men  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of, 
and  indifferent  to,  the  question  of  literary  justification — 
men  who  would  cast  Byron  in  heavy  damages,  and  com- 
ment severely  on  the  scurrility  of  Pope.  And  this  has 
tended  to  encourage  a  general  thinness  of  skin  in  society. 
The  old  tradition  of  literary  give-and-take  is  no  more. 
We  have  lost  our  robustness.  The  change  is  ill  for  satire, 
and  not  good  for  society.  In  old  days  the  man  who  was 
satirised  hit  back — publicly  or  privately.  Though  the 
assailant  were  a  Pope,  and  he  the  veriest  among  the 
aborigines  of  Grub-street — a  Dennis  or  less  than  Dennis 
(who  was  really  a  sturdy  specimen  of  what  stood  for 
journalism  in  the  eighteenth  century) — it  mattered  not : 
he  drew  his  quill  and  wrote  back  at  his  redoubtable 
adversary.  And  we  know  that  in  his  own  day  he  often 
held  his  ground  much  more  stoutly  than  appears  to 
posterity.  Nowadays  Dennis  would  yelp  Uke  a  dog  imder 
a  cart-wheel;  call  heaven,  earth,  and  the  Law  Courts  to 
witness  his  scandalous  indignities  ;  vow  he  would  have 
damages  if  there  was  a  Libel  Act  in  England,  and  get 
them — from  a  judge  who  would  talk  scathingly  about  the 
necessity  of  protecting  honest  citizens  against  such  un- 
justifiable allusions  as  those  of  this  Mr.  Pope,  who  seemed 
to  be  a  writer  of  some  reputation,  and,  therefore,  all  the 
more  necessary  to  be  taught  that  the  good  name  of  private 
citizens  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  When  you 
can  hardly  use  the  name  of  Smith  in  a  novel,  lest  some 
owner  of  that  exclusive  patronymic  should  object  to  its 
employment,  things  are  getting  crowded  for  the  luckless 
satirist.  The  success  of  one  angry  man  with  a  grievance 
encourages  others.  When  you  can  make  the  satirist  pay 
in  pocket,  only  the  man  of  sense  will  submit  to  satire 
without  advertising  it  in  an  action.  And  satire  does  not 
thrive  on  men  of  sense ;  while  all  the  absurdities  are 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  is  not  good  for  private 
manliness  that  public  opinion  should  encourage  this  ex- 
citable and  weak  sensibility. 

What  a  forest  of  flourishing  trees  would  be  thinned  out 
from  English  literature  had  the  Parliamentary  Vulcan 
earlier  furnished  the  Law  with  its  awful  libel  thunderbolts ! 
Chaucer  and  Langland  might  stand ;  so  might  Hall  (no 
very  biting  satirist),  and  Donne  (pungent,  clever,  with 
metre  like  a  rope  all  hanks  and  knots) ;  but  from  Butler 
downwards  they  are  all  inveterate  libellists.  Who  has 
done  justice  to  old  Sam  Butler,  most  singular  and  un- 
pattemed  of  satirists?  Not  Charles  II.,  who  neglected 
him,  80  that  no  wonder  the  saturnine  wit  needed  to  be 
wound  up  by  wine  and  lost  its  brilliance  again  after 
a  bottle  or  two.  Not  Mr.  Smeaton,  who  contributes  little 
to  the  criticism  of  Hudibras  beyond  the  observation  that  it 
would  have  been  better  liad  it  been  shorter.  Not  M.  Taine, 
whose  Gallic  mind  sees  only  a  coarse  burlesque — bears 
and  trulls,  and  boors  and  bone-thumpings.  Not  average 
Engli.sh  opinion,  which  sees  only  a  curious  and  now  higldy 
unreadable  specimen  of  obsolete  satire,  containing  some 
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stock-extracts,  and,  like  "  Hamlet,"  very  full  of  quotations. 
JIudibrat  has  paid  the  penalty  for  the  poor  and  clumsy 
scheme  which  doubtless  helped  its  immediate  popularity. 
As  a  narrative,  no  words  of  M.  Taine  can  be  too  bad  for  it. 
The  burlesquq  incidents  are  dull  and  coarse  and  stupid ; 
the  Skimmington  and  the  bear  and  Trulla  and  the  stocks 
and  the  whackings,  all  are  in  the  most  clownish  vein  of 
Anglo-Saxon  humour.  Butler  is  the  dreariest  Jack- 
Pudding  that  ever  grinned  at  a  fair ;  but  when  he  forgets 
his  framework,  halts  in  the  action,  candidly  confesses — 
"Story,  God  bless  you!  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir!"  and 
pours  forth  his  personal  reflections  on  men,  affairs,  and 
ufe ;  then  what  a  difference !  Then  you  have  not  merely 
satire,  but  the  quintessence  of  a  quite  peculiar  wit.  Flash 
follows  flash — brief,  pregnant,  admirably  turned;  illus- 
trated by  imagery  the  most  comically  apposite  in  its 
sudden  juxtaposition  of  unexpected  ideas,  pointed  by 
allusions  drawn  from  the  widest  range  of  curious  reading ; 
and  it  is  always  Butler  who  reflects,  whether  the  passage 
be  put  in  the  mouth  of  Hudibras,  Whackum,  Sidrophel, 
the  Widow,  or  whom  you  please.  Written  frankly  in  the 
form  of  satiric  monologues,  these  witty  masterpieces  would 
have  been  better  and  more  enduring.  Not  all  can  relish 
them  :  they  are  apt  to  be  too  subtle  for  the  average  palate ; 
though  he  mocks  at  metaphysics,  there  was  much  of 
Donne's  metaphysical  turn  in  Butler ;  his  wit,  too,  almost 
demands  a  poet  to  relish  it — it  turns  so  much  on  analogy 
which,  though  comic,  is  really  fanciful.  You  find  the  same 
thing  in  Congreve.  When  he  describes  two  angry  and 
breathless  fools,  "spluttering  at  one  another  like  two 
roasting  apples,"  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  image  is  as 
much  a  stroke  of  fancy  as  if  it  had  been  serious.  Once 
Congreve  turns  this  power  to  serious  use,  and  the  result  is 
charming.  "  You  are  a  woman,"  his  hero  says,  "  one  to 
whom  heaven  gave  beauty  when  it  grafted  roses  on  a  briar. 
You  are  the  reflection  of  heaven  in  a  pond,  and  he  that 
leaps  at  you  is  sunk."  A  most  graceful  image !  So 
Butler  also  irips  into  poetry  when  he  writes  of  the  moon's 

Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made, 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade. 

Yet  by  the  same  exertion  of  fancy  he  can  produce  the 
sitiric  epigram, 

Like  the  world,  men's  jobbernoles 
Tutu  round  upon  their  ears,  the  poles. 

Or  he  can  say  : 

Some  have  been  cudgelled,  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  cudgel's  of  by  th'  blow  ; 
Some  kicked,  until  they  can  tell  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neat's  leather. 

For  the  lover  of  phantastic  and  subtly  ingenious  wit> 
Hudibras  is  stiU  a  treasury  ;  to  be  dipped  into  like  an 
anthology,  not  to  be  read  through  or  continuously. 

Only  less  read,  if  more  talked  about,  is  Dryden,  Scott's 
(or  Claud  Halcro's)  "  Glorious  John,"  who  passed  his  life 
in  cudgelling  others,  and  was  once  literally  cudgelled  him- 
self. Buckingham,  who  could,  and  did,  revenge  himself 
by  a  clever  satire,  might  have  spared  that  meaner 
vengeance.  Yet,  for  the  few  who  still  love  unfashionable 
letters,  what  a  writer!  What  a  careless  bravery  of 
strength,  what  a  dexterity  of  touch,  like  the  swashing  brush 
of  altubens!  He  just  pats  a  verse,  and  leaves  on  it  the 
dent  of  his  leonine  paw.  Material  seems  immaterial  to 
this  wonderful  gift  of  technique.  He  could  have  made  a 
decent  poem  of  Jiradshaw^s  Guide ;  and  what  a  satire  he 
would  have  made  of  Kruger,  on  whom  modern  writers 
are  puffing  in  the  effort  to  be  "  smart "  !  Pope  we  know : 
his  epigram  is  more  akin  to  modern  methods.  But  who 
reads  Swift?  It  is  the  strangest  irony  of  fate,  more 
sardonic  than  Swift's  own,  that  the  grimmest  satire  of  this 
gloomy  and  terrible  master  of  irony  should  be  chiefly 
known  as  a  fairy  tale  for  children !  He  had  every  g^ft  of 
satire  save  mirth ;  he  was  an  amazing  master  of  English : 
but  modern  man  finds  life  too  sad  that  he  should  add  to  it 


the  reading  of  Swift.  You  must  take  him  with  antidotes, 
as  his  own  age  did :  the  delightful  archness  of  Addison's 
finished  raillery,  the  sweet-tempered  laughter  of  Steelft. 

Must  not  one  take  Byron  also  with  some  antidote  ?  A 
magnificent  satirist,  who  wasted  an  unfortunate  amount  of 
time  in  writing  poetry,  with  him  the  g^eat  line  ends. 
Nowise  inferior,  at  his  strongest,  to  the  powerful  satirists 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  added  a  peculiarly  personal 
quality  of  reckless  dash  and  mordant  mockery.  "The 
Vision  of  Judgment "  is  well-nigh  Satanic  in  the  scathing 
and  blasting  force  of  its  derision.  There  is  something  in 
it,  perhaps,  caught  from  Voltaire.  It  is  this  heartless 
quality  which  asks  an  antidote.  He  was  the  first  to  take 
a  delight  in  persistently  satirising  the  school-girl,  the 
"bread-and-butter  miss."  Only  Byron  would  have  broken 
this  butterfly  on  so  cruel  a  wheel.  You  may  find  his 
antidote  in  Moore,  whose  serious  verse  has  suffered  more 
eclipse  than  Byron's  own.  But  his  light  satiric  pieces  are 
brilliantly  deft  in  workmanship,  with  the  adroitest  natural 
air  of  artifice ;  gay  and  stinging  as  dragon-flies.  Why 
should  not  satire  find  a  possibility  of  resurrection  in  the 
method  of  these  ?  Formal  satire,  in  all  its  plenitude  of 
rhetorical  art,  is  grown  impossible.  We  will  scarce  give 
attention  to  an  ode,  much  less  to  a  lengthy  piece  of  didactic 
ridicule.  Nor  will  modern  conditions  permit  Moore's 
personality.  But  surely  the  field  of  social  and  political 
satire  is  stiU  open  ?  And  such  glittering  arrow-flights  of 
polished,  easy,  daintily-edged  and  finished  banter  as  his 
were  the  very  thing  to  take  modern  taste.  Any  way,  for 
a  first-rate  light  satirist  the  age  waits — with  more  cutting- 
power,  more  weight  behind  the  fine  edge,  than  is  in  Praed, 
or  his  many  successors. 


A  Mushroom  Metropolis. 

Alaska  and  the  Klondike.     By  Angelo  Heilprin.     (Pearsons. 
7s.  6d.) 

The  literature  of  the  Klondike  grows  steadily.  A  Bret 
Harte  the  brumal  goldfields  still  await ;  but  novelists  and 
poets  have  already  dwelt  in  their  midst,  among  them  Mr. 
Hamlin  Garland  and  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  (who  was  frost- 
bitten in  the  service  of  the  Tenth  Muse),  and  geographers, 
experts,  and  descriptive  journalists  have  spent  much  ink 
on  accounts  of  their  experiences.  No  better  book,  how- 
ever, has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject  than  Mr.  Angelo 
Heilprin's.  He  has  come  to  his  task  with  a  fuller  idea  of 
what  the  distant  stay-at-home  reader  wants  ;  a  more 
curious  and  catholic  pair  of  eyes ;  and,  what  is  quite  as 
much  to  the  point,  a  more  intelligent  or  more  fortunate 
camera.  Hence  this  book  gives  us  a  more  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  Klondike,  socially  and  physically,  than 
we  have  obtained  from  any  other  source.  Mr.  Heilprin, 
who  is  an  American  geographer  and  geologist  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  visited  Alaska  and  the  Klondike  in 
the  summer  of  1898,  from  July  to  October;  so  that  his 
information  is  but  a  year  old.  Since  the  completion  of 
his  MS.,  it  is  true,  the  greater  part  of  the  business  portion 
of  Dawson  City  has  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  his 
picture  of  that  mushroom  metropolis  holds  good  none  the 
less.  Fire  only  makes  smoke  and  ashes,  it  does  not  alter 
a  town's  character.  Mr.  Heilprin's  Dawson  chapters  are 
so  informing  and  interesting  that  we  are  tempted  to 
confine  our  account  of  his  book  to  that  section  of  it, 
remarking  merely  that  he  offers  also  valuable  hints  to 
intending  miners,  including  the  laws  governing  placer 
mining  in  the  Yukon  district,  and  that  his  photographs 
are  of  exceptional  beauty  and  are  exceptionally  well 
reproduced. 

On  Mr.  Heilprin's  arrival  at  Dawson  in  August,  1898, 
he  found  most  of  the  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
streets.  "  This  is  not  strange,  for  it  must  have  been 
difficult  to  resist  that  soft,  warm  atmosphere.  .  .  .  Never 
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had  I  experienced  anything  comparable."  Picking  his 
way  from  plank  to  plank,  laid  along  the  sidewalk  to  keep 
one  free  of  the  pervading  and  appalling  mud,  Mr.  Heilprin 
sought  the  Fair  View  Hotel,  the  best  in  the  place,  offering 
"  all  the  modem  improvements."  There  he  was  shown  to 
a  room  "  elegantly  furnished  "  with  a  bed,  a  washstand 
table  of  rough  wood,  a  metal  basin,  and,  where  the  window- 
panes  ought  to  be,  a  stretch  of  canvaa.  Glass,  it  seems, 
was  forgotten  by  Dawson  builders,  and  may  not  yet  have 
been  remembered.  The  room  had  no  chair  and  no  hooks 
or  nails.  On  inquiring  the  price,  Mr.  Heilprin  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  thirty-five  dollars  a  week  or  six  dollars 
and  a  half  a  night.  Board  was  twenty -five  doUars  a  week, 
rising  to  thirty-five  before  the  traveller  left,  not  because 
his  appetite  was  excessive,  but  because  the  standard  rose 
everywhere.  In  August,  for  example,  cow's  milk  was 
sixty  dollars  the  gallon. 

The  leaves  of  my  note  book  [says  Mr.  Heilprin]  far- 
nish  some  interesting  data  relative  to  the  condition  of  a 
part  of  the  Dawson  "market"  during  the  time  of  my 
visit :  Oranges  and  lemons.  75  cents  apiece  (later  in  the 
seasun,  two  or  three  for  50  cents) ;  apples,  25  cents,  or, 
in  some  places,  two  for  a  quarter;  potatoes  and  onions, 
75  cents  the  pound;  butter,  $1  the  pound;  eggs,  pre- 
8um4bly  fresh,  but  ordinarily  with  a  stale  inheritance, 
$2.50  a  dozen ;  radishes,  75  cents  a  bunch  of  five  pieces ; 
cabbages,  $1  the  poimd;  bread,  as  has  before  been  stated, 
four  to  six  loaves  for  a  dollar;  ordinary  beer,  a  dnUar 
a  bottle;  Bass's  ale,  $2.50  a  pint;  sugar,  30  cents  a 
pound;  canned  tomatoes  and  meats,  75  cents  a  can; 
flour,  $10  a  sack  of  fifty  pounds.  .  .  .  Among  what 
might  with  a  certain  flavour  be  properly  classed  as 
luxuries  were  a  few  water-melons,  which  were  disposed 
of  for  $25  apiece — the  last  one  at  a  dollar  the  slice— 
and  a  number  of  cucumbers,  which  the  vendor,  with  a 
regretful  remembrance  of  the  low  sale,  told  me  he  had 
sold  for  $5  apiece.  He  felt  certain  that  he  could  just 
as  well  have  levied  to  the  extent  of  $6  or  $7.  Pine- 
apples brought  but  httle  more  than  cucumbers,  and 
cocoanuts  tumbled  to  $1  the  nut.  Chickens,  which 
earlier  in  the  season  had  sold  for  $100  for  three,  were 
obtainable  at  $10  apiece. 

These  are  high  rates.  Clothes,  however,  are  not  so  ex- 
cessively dear — with  the  exception  of  millinery.  A  Dawson 
milliner  told  Mr.  Heilprin  that  she  had  sold  a  hat  trimmed 
with  two  ostrich  feathers  for  two  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars. 

A  better  view  of  the  abnormal  standard  of  value  is 
perhaps  to  be  gained  from  the  price  of  the  newspapers. 
Dawson  has  three,  all  weekly— the  Nugget,  the  Midnight 
Sun,  and  the  Dawson  Miner.  The  first  two  are  fifty  cents,  or 
two  shillings,  each,  the  other  a  shilling.  American  papers 
and  magazines,  no  matter  how  belated,  always  command  a 
ready  sale;  while  the  scenic  books  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railways,  which  are  gratuitously  circulated  in 
ordinary  places,  find  ready  buyers  at  fifty  cents.  Mr. 
Heilprin  facsimiles  a  portion  of  the  Yukon  Midnight  Sim, 
among  the  "  Personals"  being  this  pretty  paragraph  : 

D.  H.  Hansen,  assistant  postmaster,  has  put  in  a  busy 
week.  A  batch  of  mails,  consisting  of  05  bags  of  papers 
and  35  sacks  of  letters,  came  in  Wednesday,  and  with  the 
facilities  at  hand  Mr.  Hansen  is  all  but  swamped.  Among 
the  matter  received  was  a  package  of  bread,  butter,  and 
Limburger  cheese  addressed  to  "Hungry  Joe."  The 
clerks  have  buried  it  in  a  cellar,  and  it  will  bo  dug  up 
whenever  "  Hungry  Joe  "  atks  for  his  mail. 

Dawson  City  has  its  humours  no  less  than  Red  Gulch 
and  Sandy  Bar.  Its  Bret  Harte,  when  he  comes,  will  find 
much  matter  ready  to  his  hand. 

But  the  reading  matter  most  sedulously  desired  comes, 
of  course,  through  the  post ;  and  yet  so  constant  is  the 
migration  from  city  to  the  fields  that  hundreds  of  letters 
are  not  claimed  for  months  and  months.  Says  Mr. 
Heilprin  : 

One  of  the  most  interfsting  tights  was  to  nc  the 
large  number  of  letters  awaiting  ownership,  which  were 


tacked  up  to  the  fronts  and  sides  of  different  buildings, 
in  the  most  public  way  petitioning  for  rapid  delivery. 
My  first  letter  in  Dawson  was  obtained  by  stripping  it 
from  a  door-jamb,  but  it  was  three  weeks  before  my 
attention  had  been  directed  to  it  by  a  friendly  discoverer. 
To  obtain  anything  from  the  post-office  was  a  most 
exhaustive  process,  and  usually  required  a  long  wait, 
sometimes  of  a  day,  or  even  of  two  days,  before  entry 
could  be  obtained  into  the  small  room  where  the  sorting, 
distribution,  and  dispensation  of  mail  matter  were  be'ng 
effected.  Even  when  finally  issued,  this  matter  was 
usually  of  several  weeks'  antiquity  of  arrival,  the  sorting 
of  tons  of  substance  being  much  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  few  official  hands  that  were  engaged  in  the  work. 

Yet  there  are  favoured  persons  who  do  not  need  to  wait : 

Woman  is  a  privileged  character  in  Dawson.  She  has 
immediate  entree  into  the  depositories  of  mails,  of  records, 
and  of  claims.  Others  may  sit  or  stand  waiting  their  turn 
for  days  or  more  in  a  row ;  she  walks  in  by  the  side  door 
with  an  air  of  superiority  which  is  as  impressive  as  it  is 
refreshing.  She  files  her  claim  in  the  Recorder's  office 
with  dignity,  while  her  trousered  rival,  who  may  have 
staked  five  days  earlier,  is  still  studying  the  entrance  from 
the  outside.  She  reads  her  mail  with  smiles  and  satis- 
faction, whUe  others  are  informed  that  the  sorting  will  not 
be  a  /(lit  accompli  for  still  a  week  or  more,  or  that  they 
have  already  inquired  once  during  the  same  fortnight. 

Mr.  Heilprin  here  refers  to  the  wives  and  mothers  in  the 
community.  To  his  remarks  on  the  bona  roba,  an  influential 
person,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book. 

As  to  amusements :  Dawson  has  four  theatres  or  opera 
houses,  and  many  drinking,  gambling  and  dancing  saloons. 
The  taste  of  the  playgoers  is  for  highly  spiced  entertain- 
ment, but  during  Mr.  Heilprin's  stay  a  Sunday  sacred 
concert  was  successf  ullj'  carried  through  in  one  of  the  worst 
dancing  halls.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Klondike  miner, 
when  pleased  with  a  performer,  pelts  him  with  nuggets. 
Mr.  Heilprin  saw  it  done  only  once,  and  the  fortunate 
person  on  that  occasion  was  an  infant  phenomenon  much 
more  in  need,  thinks  the  author,  of  a  good  smacking. 
Masked  balls  are  held  weekly  when  the  dark  evenings 
begin.  Gambling  goes  on  all  day  with  no  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. The  bars  are  crowded,  but  Mr.  Heilprin  saw  little 
drunkenness.  Swindlers  are,  he  says,  surprisingly  few. 
Everyone  seems  to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  security.  Concerning 
Dawson  society  he  has  some  interesting  passages,  one  only 
of  which  we  have  room  to  quote : 

Much  of  the  better  element  that  might  be  thought  to 
make  up  society  is  found,  not  in  Dawson  itself,  but  in  the 
outskirts  which  constitute  the  gold  regions.  Many  a 
pleasant  hour  can  there  be  spent  discoursing  from  the 
summits  of  "dumps,"  from  the  cutting  edges  of  flumes  and 
sluice-boxes,  or  by  the  babbling  brookside,  with  its  banks 
of  leaves  and  flowers.  And  the  conversation  need  not 
turn,  either,  on  gold,  and  on  "right"  and  "left  limits," 
upon  "bench  claims"  or  "creek  claims,"  upon  "bed- 
rock "  or  "  rim-rock,"  or  upou  the  woes  of  the  Edmonton 
and  Stickeen  routes ;  but  if  you  have  been  astute  enough 
to  discover  in  your  neighbour  or  "  pardner  "  the  gamut 
of  his  or  her  kcowledgo.  it  will  not  be  amiss  at  times  to 
direct  the  conversation  in  the  lines  of  New  Zealand  ter- 
races, the  aims  and  prospects  of  Polar  exploration,  of 
Austrian  politics,  or  the  virtues  of  Quo  Vaih's. 

Here  we  must  stop.  Mr.  Heilprin's  pages,  it  will  be 
seen,  bring  Dawson  very  near.  His  pliotographs  fill  one 
with  a  desire  to  visit  this  wonderful  country. 


In  condemning  the  vanity  of  women,  men  complain  of  the 
fire  they  themselves  have  kindled. — Linorkk. 

A  timorous  woman  often  drops  into  her  grave  before  she 
is  done  deliberating. — Addison. 

Some  men  are  different ;  all  women  are  alike. — Dei.vau. 
From  "  Woman  and  the  Wits,"  Edited  hy 
G.  F.  Monkshood. 
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Miss  Lucas's  Poems. 

Fugitiret.     By  Winifred  Lucas.     (Lane.     58.) 

Tns  defect  in  Miss  Lucas's  previous  volume  of  poems, 
Vnitt,  was  a  rare  defect  in  feminine  verse — an  overplus 
of  intellect  and  too  little  emotional  power.  At  the  same 
time,  tlie  best  pieces  of  that  volume  stamped  her  a  poet  of 
uncommon  and  distinctive  quality.  On  opening  the  present 
book,  Fugitives,  we  looked  naturally  to  see  whether  there 
was  increase  in  the  defective  quality.  It  hardly  appeared 
likely,  almost  seemed  to  demand  a  change  of  nature ;  and 
yet  it  does  appear  to  us  that  Miss  Lucas  has  gained  in 
emotional  power,  to  the  advantage  of  her  poetry  as  a  whole. 
At  least,  there  are  a  larger  proportion  of  pieces  which  have 
the  "lift"  of  feeling.  If  emotion  without  intellect  makes 
poetry  of  a  low  order,  intellect  without  emotion  will  not 
make  poetry  at  all,  therefore  we  trust  that  this  gain  may 
stay  and  increase  with  Miss  Lucas,  for  even  in  this  book 
the  intellect  would  often  bear  more  suppling. 

It  is  a  very  striking  little  volume,  full  of  interior  beauty. 
The  poems  are  brief — often  not  above  a  quatrain — but 
each  has  a  thought  behind  it,  and  the  thought  is  rarely 
other  than  original.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  extremely 
subtle,  and  not  always  does  the  author  escape  the  diffi- 
culties of  condensed  expression  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
But  the  reader  who  is  not  afraid  to  grapple  with  thought 
will  find  here  a  rich  reward.  The  feeling,  too,  wherever 
it  manifests  itself,  is  of  a  rare  delicacy  and  fragrance. 
Few  wUl  deny  the  loveliness  of  "The  Balance": 

Must  I  endara  with  nothing  to  forgive, 

Who  did  a  shade  wrong  thee  ? 
Oh,  love  !  au  instant  less  than  perfect  live, 

A  little  injure  me. 

Wound  me  at  last.     For  once  a  word  of  mine 

Thy  service  did  forsake. 
Deal  harshly  now,  lest  all  of  me  that's  thine 

Be  but  the  amends  I  make. 

"  Love  Heroic "  shows  the  subtlety  of  Miss  Lucas's 
thought.     Here  it  is  : 

Companioned  on  the  path  you  chose, 

You  go  the  way 

A  hero  goes. 

His  words  you  say, 

Your  deeds  he  does. 

Though  in  your  love  to  heaven  he  rose, 

The  way  he  knows 

Immortal  in  your  life  to  stay. 

Or  take,  finally,  the  beautiful  blending  of  keen  intellect 
and  tender  feeling  which  Miss  Lucas  calls  "  Approach  "  : 

Into  my  heart  you  come  a  thousand  ways ; 

In  multitude  you  come ; 
New  selves  bom  freely  of  the  changing  days — 

Old  selves  that  seek  me  confident  of  home. 
My  arms  are  opening  for — I  know  not  whom. 

Oh,  life  beloved !  that  many  a  mood  must  share. 

Is  one  too  new, 
Or  wise  to  trust  me  as  the  old  ones  do  ? 

They  come  !  they  come  !— the  strange,  familiar,  dear ; 
Unquestioning  all — innumerably  you. 

From  these  examples  the  reader  "may  gather  some  idea 
of  Miss  Lucas.  A  poet  of  one  aspect,  grave,  intellectual 
(the  word  will  be  repeated  in  any  description  of  Miss 
Lucas),  with  the  rare  sweetness  of  grave  natures  slanting 
across  her  poetry,  she  has  a  remarkable  power  of  making 
concrete  all  but  abstract  conceptions,  which  sets  her  by 
herself.  Perhaps  she  has  derivations  from  Mrs.  Meynell 
— one  catches  a  reminiscent  phrase  or  cadence  here  and 
there— but  of  no  other  poet  does  she  remind  us.  As  regards 
expression,  a  want  of  careful  attention  to  grammatical 
precision,  leaving  her  meaning  open  to  doubt,  and  an  occa- 
sional involution  of  structure  (the  result  of  ollort  at  com- 
pression) are  the  chief  faults  we  complain  of  in  this 
respect.  Fugitives  is  a  treasurable  little  volume,  and  the 
work  of  a  writer  of  very  unique  gift. 


Morocco. 

The    Moorish    Empire.      By    Budgett    Meakin.       (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Go.     ISs.) 

MoEOCco,  in  spite  of  a  good  many  literary  exploring 
expeditions,  is  still  a  land  full  of  secret  places  and  hidden 
treasures.  Its  very  atmosphere  of  mystery  is,  in  fact,  its 
chief  attraction,  even  as  was  noted  by  Lancelot  Addison, 
father  of  the  famous  essayist,  in  his  account  of  Western 
Barbary,  written  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  pioneers  in  this  half-worked  field,  and  of  them  Mr. 
Meakin  may  fairly  claim  to  be  as  well  equipped  as  any. 
He  has  spent  many  years  among  the  Moors,  as  his  father 
did  before  him.  He  has  expounded  their  language.  He 
has  described  their  land.  He  has  portrayed  their  life. 
And  now,  to  round  off  his  record,  he  has  compiled  their 
history.  Here  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Meakin's  historical 
style  from  his  chapter  on  "  The  Salli  Hovers,"  those  friends 
of  our  Robinson  Crusoe  days : 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  Moors  originally  owed  nearly  all 
they  knew  of  sea  warfare  to  Europeans,  from  whom  at  a 
later  period  they  almost  exclusively  obtained  not  only 
their  anus  but  also  their  vessels.  Indeed,  foreigoers  were 
often  caused  to  serve  as  officers  on  board  the  pirate  vessels 
against  their  will,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Dunton,  who, 
when  master  and  pilot  of  a  Salli  man-of-war,  ran  her  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Leopard,  one 
of  the  EngUsh  fleet  sent  to  bombard  Salli.  It  has  even 
been  assorted  by  a  most  competent  contemporaneous 
authority — Captain  John  Smith,  the  president  and  planter 
of  Yirginia,  who  was  as  intimate  as  anyone  with  that  class 
of  sailors — that  the  Moorish  pirates  were  taught  their 
trade  by  the  pirates  of  our  own  land. 

There  is  much  of  interest  about  these  sea-robbers,  and 
many  a  harrowing  tale  is  told  of  the  sufferings  and  torture 
of  European  captives.  In  fact,  the  Moorish  chronicles  are 
freely  sprinkled  with  gore  from  beg^inning  to  end. 

But  to  the  general  reader  the  more  interesting  chapters 
are  to  be  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  book,  where 
foreign  diplomatic  relations,  Moorish  diplomatic  usages, 
foreign  rights  and  privileges,  commercial  intercourse  and 
foreign  protection,  and  the  future  of  the  empire  are  dis- 
cussed. There  is  encouragement  for  intending  visitors  in 
the  following : 

At  present,  although  there  is  always  the  usual  pro- 
crastination and  shuffling,  assaults  on  Europeans,  by 
whomsoever  committed,  are  invariably  atoned  for,  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  occurrence  usually  being  heavily 
fined  a?  well.  Consequently  the  lives  and  property  of 
Europeans  arc  as  safe  in  Morocco,  wherever  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan  is  complete,  as  in  any  other  semi-civilised 
land,  although  to  have  a  valid  claim  for  damages,  foreign 
travellers  are  supposed  to  be  accompanied  by  two  native 
policemen  or  makhdziiis  as  guards.  Every  village  at  which 
a  halt  is  made  provides  a  guard  for  the  night  in  its  own 
interests,  and  throughout  the  lowlands  journeys  are  under- 
taken without  fear.  Something  of  this  state  of  things  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  moral  quality  recognised  by  'Abd 
er-BaAmau  II.,  who  wrote  that  the  Christians  at  least 
kept  their  word,  but  that  the  Moors  had  neither  word  nor 
faith.  And  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of  English  sojourners 
in  Morocco  that  they  have  become  known  as  "  the  people 
of  one  word." 

For  those  curious  in  such  matters  there  is  a  series  of 
short  reviews  of  2>reviou8  works  on  Morocco.  Her  place 
in  fiction  is  also  considered,  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  Scapegoat 
is  described  as  the  only  published  Moroccan  novel  worth 
reading,  though  it  presents  far  too  sombre  a  picture. 
There  is  a  sketch  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country, 
in  which  special  mention  is  made  of  the  Times  of  2torocco. 
It  was  on  the  latter  journal  founded  in  1884  that  Mr. 
Meakin  served  the  apprenticeship  which  has  expanded 
into  authorship,  as  to  the  value  of  which  he  has  no  need 
to  be  unduly  diffident.  As  a  chronicler  of  a  little  known 
land  he  proves  himself  clear  in  style,  critical  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  authorities,  and  withal  distinctly  readable. 
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Other  New  Books- 


LoNDOJf  Souvenirs. 


By  C.  W.  Hecicethorn. 


Mr.  Heckethom's  book  wants  the  two  qualities  which 
would  make  it  acceptable  :  an  attractive  personal  tone  and 
a  graceful  style.  As  to  its  tone :  Mr.  Heckethorn  is 
always  expressing  violent  opinions  about  matters  which 
do  not  fall  within  his  proper  view.  Thus  in  writing  of  the 
Tabard  Inn  he  encloses  a  large  issue  within  a  sentence  of 
mere  statement : 

An  inn  which  has  been  rendered  famous  by  Chaucer's 
'      rhymed  tales — we  cannot  honestly  call   them   poetry — of 
the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  is  the  Tabard,  in  the  Borough. 

We  do  not  discuss  Mr.  Heckethom's  judgment  in  this 
matter,  we  merely  point  out  that  it  is  intrusive  and  dis- 
concerting. In  "Curious  Stories  of  the  Stock  Exchange," 
Mr.  Heckethorn  is  not  content  to  tell  his  curious  stories ; 
he  must  describe  the  Stock  Exchange  as  "  a  desolation- 
spreading  upas-tree  planted  in  the  mephitic  morass  of  the 
national  debt."  In  another  essay  we  have  a  sneer  at  the 
"jerky  platitudes  of  a  Tennyson,  and  the  jejune  prose,  cut 
up  into  measured  lines,  of  a  Browning."  Now,  Tenny- 
son's poetry  is  as  little  jerky  as  Browning's  "  prose "  is 
jejune ;  such  by-way  criticism  is  an  impertinence.  But 
Mr.  Heckethorn  does  not  hesitate  to  trample  on  our  most 
cherished  feelings.  Thus,  in  an  essay  on  "  The  Sublime 
Beefsteakers,"  he  interpolates  a  diatribe  on  chops  and 
steaks  as  a  "  reUc  of  barbarism." 

Steaks  done  on  a  gridiron  are  antediluvian  enough,  but 

mutton  chops   diffusing,   when  undergoing  this  process, 

throughout  the  room  the  stench  of  a  tallow  candle  just 

blown  out,  are  enough  to  turn  the  stomach,  not  of  the 

refined  </(iurmet  only,  but  of  the  untutored  savage. 

If  Mr.  Heckethorn  fails  as  a  critic,  he  simply  does  not 

exist  as  a  stylist.     His  sentences  are  the  most  awkward  in 

the  world.     In  an  essay  en  Hampton  Court  Palace,  he 

describes  Cardinal  Wolsey  as 

a    most   unmitigated  villain,  on    a    par  with  that  other 
villain,  Henry  VIII.,  whose   master,  through  being   his 
pimp,  he  was  for  a  time,  tiU,  in  perfect  accordance  with  his 
character,  he  became  his  abject  slave. 
Again: 

As  the  bar  of  the  inn  frequently  was  in  the  yard,  the 
noises  made  by  its  visitors,  and  the  quarrels  they  occa- 
sionally indulged  in,  and  which  often  would  be  settled  by 
a  fight  in  the  yard,  were  not  calculated  to  promote  sound 
sleep. 

Top-heavy  sentences  like  the  following  abound  : 

Indulgencing  in  all  the  superstitious  tendencies  of 
gamblers,  he  [lieau  Brummel]  at  one  time  attributed  his 
luck  to  the  finding  of  a  crooked  sixpence  in  the  kennel,  as 
he  was  walking  with  Mr.  Raikes,  who  tells  the  story, 
through  Berkeley-square. 

London  is  not  too  well  served  by  authors.  Ungainly  in- 
formation and  stale  vivacity  have  had  their  innings.  We 
demand  something  new  and  better.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

A  PicTUBESQUE  History  of 
Y0RK8ICIBE.    Part  VII.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  history  now  enters  on  its  second  volume. 
The  principal  neighbourhoods  treated  in  this  part  are 
those  of  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  and  Halifax.  Mr. 
Fletcher  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  Halifax 
Gibbet  Law,  under  which  any  theft  of  goods  to  the  value 
of  thirteenpence-halfpenny  committed  within  the  liberty 
of  the  forest  of  Hardwick  was  summarily  punished  by 
death— death,  moreover,  by  decapitation.  This  drastic 
law  was  made  in  the  interests  of  the  local  cloth  merchants, 
and  the  executions  were  of  a  very  formal  character.  The 
"gibbet,"  apparently,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
guillotine.  The  beggars'  saying,  "From  Hell,  Hull,  and 
Halifax  deliver  us,"  is  probably  connected  with  these 
executions.  Mr.  Fletcher  quotes  an  interesting  account 
of  Halifax  from  Defoe's  Tour  Through  England.     But  the 


year  of  Defoe's  visit  is  incorrectly  stated  as  1727.  Defoe's 
three  months' residence  in  Halifax  occurred  in  1712.  In 
July  of  that  year  he  had  completed  his  Revieiv  with  a 
rather  bitter  farewell  to  his  readers :  "  I  sometime  ago 
summed  up  the  scenes  of  my  life  in  this  distich : 

No  man  has  tasted  differing  fortunes  more. 
And  thirteen  times  I  have  been  rich  and  poor." 

Temporarily  disgusted  with  political  life,  and  harassed,  it 
may  be,  by  his  creditors,  who  always  turned  up  in  his  evil 
hours,  Defoe  may  have  gone  to  Halifax  for  quiet  and  to 
escape  some  inappeasable  bailiff.  He  was  soon  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  local  trade  and  customs.  As  a  bankrupt 
merchant  he  could  exult  in  the  prosperity  of  the  cloth- 
makers,  who  were  turning  out  100,000  pieces  of  shalloon 
a  year ;  and  as  the  son  of  a  butcher  he  could  note  with 
satisfaction  the  fine  autumn  trade  in  black  cattle  done  in 
Halifax  market.  He  tells  us  that  at  this  season  people 
bought  a  whole  year's  supply  of  beef  for  their  families — 
buying  the  live  bullocks,  which  they  killed,  cut  up,  and 
salted  or  smoked.  The  illustrations  to  this  Part  strike  us 
as  better — as  being  more  informing — than  some  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  admitted.     (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.     Is.  net.) 


Tangweera. 


By  C.  Napier  Bell. 


This  book  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  peaceful 
life  among  the  gentle  savages  of  Central  America.  Though 
written  in  the  author's  old  age,  it  is  a  rocord  of  his  youth. 
As  a  boy  Mr.  BeU  grew  up  among  the  Indians  and  negroes 
of  the  Mosquito  Coast,  and  frankly  enjoyed  the  wild  life  of 
rivers,  lagoons,  and  primeval  forests.  The  Mosquito 
Indians  are  the  one  race  of  Central  America  which  is 
essentially  maritime.  They  have  few  of  the  bush  instincts, 
but  they  love  ships  and  the  sea.  Mr.  BeU  describes  them 
as  bold,  adventurous,  and  outspoken.  Of  course  they  are 
dying  out.  The  diseases  and  ailments  of  civilised  races, 
combined  with  a  low  birth-rate,  are  surely  diminishing 
their  numbers.  Moreover,  since  1856  the  English  protec- 
tion, under  which  the  five  fine  tribes  of  Mosquito  Indians 
had  thriven,  was  withdrawn,  and  although  a  "  reserve  " 
was  established  in  the  country,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  otherwise  protected,  yet  under  the  Spaniards  of 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua  the  race  has  declined.  Mr.  Bell 
concludes  his  book  with  the  mournful  statement  that  the 
Mosquito  Indians  "  are  worried  to  death  by  proselytising 
monks  and  priests  ;  and  every  pretext  is  sought  to  infringe 
upon  their  liberty,  to  bring  them  under  taxation,  and  force 
them  to  live  in  industrial  communities  ;  and  we  know  that 
such  radical  change  of  habits  is  fatal  to  all  free  people, 
just  as  it  would  be  fatal  to  a  stag  to  yoke  it  to  a  cart." 

Mr.  Bell's  descriptions  of  the  Indian  life  are  graphic  and 
interesting.  We  quote  from  his  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Indians  from  the  turtle  fisheries  in  May.  By  the  end  of 
that  month  (the  fishing  begins  in  January)  "  they  begin  to 
languish  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  turn  their 
canoes  homeward  "  : 

The  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  kissing,  but 
they  sniff  or  smell  the  skin  of  the  cheeks,  which  answers 
the  same  purpose.  The  little  child  is  lifted  in  the  father's 
arms,  and  he  buries  his  nose  in  its  stomach.  Hand- 
shaking is  as  common  as  with  us,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
there  is  always  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  the  character  of 
the  Indians,  which  breaks  out  where  we  should  expect 
hilarity.  Thus,  after  a  long  absence,  sisters  and  mothers 
sit  down,  and  throwing  a  cloth  over  their  heads,  with  their 
hands  clasped  on  the  head  of  the  person  who  has  returned, 
cry  over  him  with  their  dirge  like  song.  On  the  part  of 
the  wives,  it  is  supposed  to  be  improper  to  show  any 
emotion,  conspquently  they  take  little  notice  of  the  husband 
on  his  return,  but  confine  their  attention  to  others  and  to 
their  duties  in  the  meantime. 

One  other  touch,  and  we  must  leave  this  interesting  book 
to  its  predestined  readers  who,  we  hope,  will  be  many. 
The  Mosquito  Indian  invokes  his  mother  on  every  occasion 
when  we  should  invoke  God.     "  Their  invocation  of  their 
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mother  is  quite  as  comforting  and  consoling  to  them  as  it 
is  to  us  to  invoke  God.  I  never  saw  anything  so  touching 
as  a  young  Indian,  who  died  from  a  wound  in  the  stomach, 
crying  with  his  last  breath,  'Oh,  mother,  mother!'  His 
mother  had  been  dead  several  years."     (Arnold.     168.) 


Our  Coloured  Supplement. 

We  publish  this  week,  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  John  C. 
Nimmo  and  Mr.  Carl  Hentschel,  two  pictures  in  colour 
which  show  the  application  of  an  improved  process  of 
colour  printing  to  book  illustration.  Tnree  colours  only 
are  used,  and  the  process,  elaborated  during  many  years 
by  Mr.  Hentschel,  is  necessarily  a  secret  one  in  its 
details. 

The  name  "  Colortype  "  is  applied  to  this  newly-adapted 
pr  jcess.  The  engraver's  general  procedure  is  this :  The 
object  to  be  illustrated  is  engraved  in  sections  by 
mechanical  process  on  metal  plates,  each  representing  a 
stage  in  the  finished  scheme  of  colour.  By  limiting  the 
plates  to  the  three  essential  colours,  and  producing  varia- 
tions and  shades  by  printing  one  over  the  other,  as  many 
effects  are  obtained  in  three  printings,  at  letterpress  speed, 
as  can  be  got  in  eight  or  ten  slow  workings  on  stone ;  and 
by  duplicating  the  blocks  for  long  runs,  the  speed  may  be 
indefinitely  increased.  It  may  be  confidently  predicted 
that  coloured  illustrations  have  a  more  or  less  immediate 
"future"  before  them. 

The  pictures  we  reproduce  are  two  of  many  illustrations  in 
Miss  Margaret  Thomas's  new  book.  Two  Years  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  Miss  Thomas's  book  on  Spain  and  Tangier  is 
prized  by  many  readers  for  its  vivid  descriptions.  In  her 
new  work  she  brings  the  same  pictorial  gift  to  bear  on 
the  Holy  Land,  again  telling  us  particularly  those  things 
%vhich  we  are  interested  in  knowing,  and  illustrating  her 
pages  with  her  own  clever  brush.  The  chapter  on  religious 
ceremonies  in  Jerusalem  contains  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  (Jreek  Miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire  at  Easter  in  the 
Church  of  the  Sepidchre,  the  wonderful  scene  which  formed 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  last  picture.  Here  is  a 
passage : 

At  last  a  number  of  priests  carrying.banners  issued  from 
the  Greek  Church  amid  the  applause  of  the  multitude, 
and  with   a  rush   some   men,   headed  by  a  priest,  took 
possession  of  a  space  opposite  the  bole  [whence  the  fire  was 
to  come],  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  vacant.   These  were 
pilgrims  from  Damascus,  who  had  given  the  largest  sum 
of  money  to  be  the  first  to  light  their  candles  at  the  Holy 
Fire.     At  this  point  sticks  and  whips  were  freely  used. 
Then  a  procession   of  priests  joined  those   carrying  the 
banners,  and  the  Greek  patriarch  himself,  in  lavishly  deco- 
rated robes  and  crown,  and  looking  like  a  mass  of  silver  and 
gold,  appeared ;  all  walked  round  the  Sepulchre  three  times, 
headed  by  three  gorgeous  Kowasses,  and  soldiers  carrying 
whips.      The  crowd  shouted  and  sang,  and  a  free  fight 
occurred  in  front  of  the  hole,  in  which  many  j  ersons  were 
injured.     The  priests  became  very  nervous,  and  hurried  on 
the  procession.     When  the  Patriarch  arrived  opposite  the 
door  of  the  Sepulchre  for  the  last  time,  they  hastily  unrobed 
him  of  his  gorgeous  vestments,  and  ran  off  with  them, 
while  he  himself  rushed  quickly  into  the  Sepulchre.     In 
a  minute  or  so  the  bells  burst  forth  with  a  triumphant 
clang,  the  priest  nearest  the  hole  thrust  a  candle  into  it, 
drew  it  forth  alight,  and  ran  off  with  it ;  the  crowd  rushed 
towards   it  amid  inexpressible    confusion  ;     those    whose 
candles  were  burning  first  handed  the  light  to  their  friends, 
and  passed  it  on  from  one  to  another ;    strings  were  let 
down    from    the   balconies  with    candles  to    be    lighted, 
priests  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  the  lamps  and  candles  about 
the  Sepulchre,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
huge  place  was  filled  with  blaze  and  smoke. 

Miss  Thomas  calls  the  spectacle  a  disgrace  to  the  Church 
which  allows  it.  Her  book  is  to  be  cordially  recommended, 
both  for  its  interest  and  its  illustrations.  (Nimmo. 
12s.  6d.) 


Fiction. 

Oilian  the  DreatMr :  hi*  Fancy,  hi*  Lov«,  his  Adventure.     By 
Neil  Munro.     (Isbister  &  Co.     6s.) 

While  recognising  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Munro  has 
lavished  upon  this  book  the  loving  care  of  an  artist,  and 
that  he  has  a  due  and  rare  enough  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
fiction,  we  shall  permit  ourselves  to  say,  with  neither 
hesitation  nor  reservation,  that  Gilian  the  Dreamer  has 
disappointed  us.  It  is  tedious.  No  worse  charge  than 
this  can  be  brought  against  any  honestly  wrought  book ; 
nevertheless  we  bring  it — in  sorrow.  The  story  is  of  the 
Highlands,  and  is  largely  nmde  up  of  minute  descriptions 
of  Highland  scenery  and  manners  and  peculiarities. 
These  matters,  to  a  Highlander — and  especially  to  a  High- 
lander exiled — may  have  their  charm,  set  down  as  they  are 
by  Mr.  Munro  with  the  very  opulence  of  detail.  But  to 
the  "Sassenach"  (Mr.  Munro's  own  word — often  employed) 
they  lack  interest.  We  do  not  assert  that  they  cannot  be 
interesting ;  we  think  they  might  be ;  we  say  merely  that 
Mr.  Munro  has  not  made  them  interesting  : 

"I  daresay,  sir,  I  daresay,"  said  Mr.  Spencer  gravely. 
"  You  are  a  most  interesting  and  sensitive  people,  and  I 
find  myself  often  making  the  most  unhappy  blunders." 

"Interesting  is  not  the  word,  I  think,  Mr.  Spencer," 

said  General  Turner  coldly  ;  "  we  refuse  to  be  interesting 

to  any  simple  Sassenach."     Theu  he  saw  the  confusion  in 

the  innkeeper's  face  and  laughed. 

The  Highlanders  are  a  haughty  and  exclusive  people, 

excessively  and  proudly  provincial,  and  throughout  the 

novel  the  Sassenach  has  a  feeling  that  he  is  only  allowed 

to  peep  on  sufferance  and  as  a  great  favour.     Else  why 

should  the  pages  be  peppered  with  words  which  Mr.  Munro 

well  knows  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  will  understand 

— even  with  veritable  Gaelic  ? 

But  no  implied  disdain  of  the  general  public  would 
prevent  the  general  public  from  enjoying  Gilian  the 
Dreamer  if  it  contained  the  elements  of  enjoyment.  It 
does  not  contain  those  elements.  It  fails  as  a  work  of  art. 
And  it  fails  because,  first,  Mr.  Munro's  theme  is  exiguous 
and  inadequate ;  second,  he  is  consistently  unfortunate  in 
the  invention  of  apposite  incident ;  third,  he  observes  too 
much  and  observes  without  distinction  ;  fourth  (and  most 
fatal)  there  is  no  sufficient  vitalising  force  of  imagination 
at  the  back  of  the  book.  Hidden  amid  vast  hills  of  descrip- 
tion and  secondary  matter,  the  rivulet  of  a  theme  moves 
sluggishly  and  vaguely  to  nowhere  in  particular.  What 
is  the  idee-mere?  We  have  read  the  tale  carefully,  but  we 
do  not  know.  Is  Gilian  an  idiot,  or  is  he  only  a  mild, 
wistful,  pathetic  ass  ?  He  is  one  of  the  two,  and  it  may  be 
that  Mr.  Munro  meant  him  to  be  the  former,  and  to  convey 
to  us  the  strange  pathos  of  his  love  for  Nan  and  his  love 
for  nature.  We  axe  far  from  sure  of  this.  That  any  single 
definite  tangible  thing  except  death  happens  in  the  whole 
story  we  deny.  We  also  deny  that  any  character  except 
the  Paymaster's  sister  has  genuine  fascination  or  genuine 
strength ;  and  that  any  description  of  natural  beauties 
sticks  in  the  memory. 


The  Patten  Experiment.     By  Mary  E. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.     Gs.) 


Mann. 


Mbs.  Mann  is  a  serious  worker  in  fiction,  a  conscientious 
and  well-endowed  artist  making  continuous  progress  book 
by  book.  The  Patten  Experiment  is  excellent,  and  shows 
that  the  rate  of  Mrs.  Mann's  improvement  is  increasing. 
It  is  not  a  novel  to  get  enthusiastic  about;  rather,  it 
quietly  and  thoroughly  satisfies.  Having  read  it,  you  will 
say :  "  Here  is  an  author  who  has  observation,  humour, 
wide  sympathy,  a  steady  view,  and  some  philosophy.  I 
have  enjoyed  her  book,  and  it  has  taught  me  something." 
And  is  not  this  distinguished  praise?  Mrs.  Mann  deals 
with  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  He  exists, 
smokes,  drinks,  marries,  and  brings  up  five  or  six  children 
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on  a  total  income  of  eleven  shillings  a  week.  Or  he  is  said 
to  do  this  thing.  Can  he  do  it  ?  Does  he  do  it  ?  If  so, 
how  ?  Such  questions  were  often  asked  by  the  charitable 
Mrs.  Boyan,  wife  of  a  wealthy  landowner  and  gentleman- 
farmer  who  accepted  the  current  hourgeois  opinion  that 
eleven  shUlings  a  week,  with  management,  was  sufficient  for 
the  labourer  in  his  station.  The  Boyans  had  daughters, 
big  and  little,  one  of  whom  was  just  married  to  a  very 
earnest  curate,  Eustace  Patten.  Eustace  decided  to  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  labourer  for  one  week.  He 
got  together  a  party  consisting  of  himself,  his  brother,  his 
wife,  her  nearly  adult  sister  Eosamond,  and  her  two  tiny 
sisters.  They  took  a  cottage  (rent,  a  shilling),  and  with 
eleven  shillings  essayed  to  live  for  a  week. 

The  Patten  Experiment  is  the  history  of  that  attempt — a 
history  full  not  only  of  delightful  humour  but  of  pathos. 
The  affair  was  almost  a  tragedy,  but  it  did  succeed — in  a 
way.  Within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  household  was 
brought  almost  to  despair,  and  took  into  its  confidence  its 
kindly  next-door  neighbour. 

So  Mrs.  Chaney  gniifed  at  the  cheese,  weighed  the 
pound  of  butter  in  her  fingers,  appraised  the  other  con- 
tents of  Bica's  basket. 

"Of  course,  miss,"  she  said,  "you've  got  your  ma  to 
fall  back  on."  But  Kica  explained  that  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case. 

"  Look  here,"  Eosamond  said,  "  if  we  die  of  starvation, 
we've  got  to  live  on  eleven  shillings  a  week,  and  you've 
got  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  Now,  how  much  a  meal  do 
you  reckon  to  allow  each  person  'f  " 

Mrs.  Chaney  shook  her  head.  "  If  you're  goin'  to 
parcel  it  out  so,"  she  said,  "you'll  never  do  it.  Try  to 
plan  the  money  and  you'll  go  downright  crazy  a-flndin' 
out  it  can't  be  done.  There  ain't  no  rules,  and  there  can't 
be.  Sometimfg  you  go  without  this,  and  sometimes  with- 
out that.  Sometimes  you  pioch  tight  here,  and  sometimes 
'tis  there.  Times  you  get  into  debt  when  you  can't  help 
yourself,  till  the  day  comes  roimd  when  you  don't  want  so 
much  coal,  nor  yet  no  candles,  and  then  you  pay  up " 

"  Debt,"  said  Bosamond,  pausing  in  the  process  of 
wiping  the  Britannia-metal  teaspoons,  and  with  a  sudden 
lighting  of  her  face.     "Ah!" 

However  —  though  they  hungered,  though  they  had 
headaches,  though  they  quarrelled,  though  they  were 
agonised  by  indigestion — they  kept  out  of  debt.  The 
lesson  of  pity  which  they  leamt  was  cheap  at  the  trifling 
price  paid.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Patten's  sister  got  engaged 
to  Mr.  Patten's  brother.  (The  strange  courting  is  admir- 
ably done.)  Mrs.  Mann  is  conspicuously  successful  in 
character-drawing,  and  in  portraying  the  intimate  comedy 
of  domestic  life.  But  in  The  Patten  Experiment  there  is 
something  of  deeper  import  beneath  the  surface  of  events. 
It  is  a  book  which  will  make  the  most  thoughtless  think. 


Eed  Pottage. 


By  Maey  Cholmondeley. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. '\ 


The  Ckown  of  Life. 


By  George  Gissing. 


This  time  it  is  love,  and  this  is  probably  the  most 
optimistic  book  Mr.  Gissing  has  written.  Through  crowds 
of  characters,  and  pages  of  analysis  and  description,  he 
leads  his  hero,  an  idealist,  after  much  tribulation,  to 
his  heart's  desire.  In  the  love  scenes,  the  rough  as  well 
as  the  smooth,  Mr.  Gissing  is  at  his  best.     (Methuen.    Gs.) 

The  Ship  of  Stabs.  By  A.  T.  Quilleu-Couch. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  new  story  is  a  West  Country 
romance,  in  which  we  follow  the  hero  from  his  dreamful 
boyish  days  to  the  adventures  of  his  manhood.  The  story 
is  full  of  tender  sentiment  and  fine  action,  and  we  refer 
elsewhere  to  the  author's  dedicatory  letter.     (Cassell  &  Co. 

68.) 


This  is  the  story,  by  a  novelist  whose  books  come  slowly, 
of  two  women  and  a  man.  The  women  are  the  closest 
friends,  closer  than  women  are  usually  able  to  be,  and 
much  closer  than  youths  allow  to  be  possible.  One,  Hester, 
is  a  novelist,  the  other,  Rachel,  an  heiress.  The  man  is 
worthless,  and  Rachel  discovers  it  in  time.  That  is  the 
main  story,  but  the  incidentals  are  many  and  interesting, 
and  worthy  the  author  of  Diana  Tempest.  A  book  to  be 
read  as  carefully  as  it  was  written.     (Arnold.     6s.) 


McTeague. 


By  Frank  Norris. 


By  the  author  of  that  powerful  and  interesting  story 
Shanghaied.  Mr.  Norris  has  strength,  and  he  has  spared 
us  nothing  in  McTeague,  which  is  a  naturalistic  story  of  a 
low  stratum  of  San  Franciscan  life.  It  is  a  grim  yarn,  but 
there  is  no  denying  its  power.  The  chief  character, 
McTeague,  is  a  quack  dentist,  who  dies  horribly  in  the 
end.     (Richards.     6s.) 


No  Soul  Above  Money. 


By  Walter  Raymond 


This  is  a  sombre  West  Country  tragedy  by  the  author  of 
Two  Men  0'  Mendip.  The  central  incident  is  an  attack  on 
the  miser  of  the  book  by  his  daughter's  lover,  made  at  her 
instigation.  Money  caused  the  crime.  The  last  chapter 
forms  a  gloss  on  Tennyson's  ballad  "  Rizpah."  The  rural 
background  to  Mr.  Raymond's  drama  mitigates  its  grim- 
ness.     (Longmans.     6s.) 


His  Darling  Sin. 


By  M.  E.  Braddon. 


Miss  Braddon's  sixty-second  novel  introduces  us  at  once 
to  a  young  widow  of  twenty-one  who  is  left  with  an 
income  "  described  by  her  friends  and  the  gossipping 
Press  at  anything  you  like  between  twenty  and  fifty 
thousand  a  year."  As  she  has  been  brought  up  "  to  do 
without  things,"  the  reader's  interest  is  at  once  awakened. 
Later  we  spy  murder.     (Simpkin,  Marshall.     6s.) 


The  Colossus. 


By  Moeley  Roberts. 


In  this  book  Mr.  Roberts  departs  for  a  while  from  yarns 
of  adventure  to  give  us  a  study  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  At 
least,  when  a  man  is  called  the  Colossus,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  strongest  force  in  Africa,  and  is  found  meditating  a 
railway  from  Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  we  are  fain  to  call  him 
Cecil  Rhodes  even  if  his  name  in  the  book  is  Eustace 
Loder.  Mr.  Rhodes's  independence  of  feminine  influence 
is  fairly  well  known,  but  Mr.  Roberts  leaves  him  at  the 
end  of  this  work  perilously  near  marriage.     (Arnold.     63.) 


Mk.  Jack  Hamlin's  Mediation, 
AND  Other  Stories, 


By  Bret  Harte. 


Eight  Calif ornian  stories  in  the  author's  characteristic 
vein.  "  When  the  Waters  were  Up  at  Jules',"  "  An 
Esmeralda  of  Rocky  Canon,"  and  "  The  Boom  in  the 
'  Calaveras  Clarion  '  "  are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  attrac- 
tive of  the  sub-titles.     (Pearson,  Ltd.     63.) 


A  Spliced  Yarn. 


By  George  Cupples. 


Those  who  have  read  that  capital  sea  story,  The  Oreen 
Hand,  will  welcome  this  aftermath  from  the  pen  of  George 
Cupples.  The  present  story  is  full  of  delightful  touches 
of  description,  and  deeper  appeals  to  the  sailor  that  is  in 
every  Englishman.     (Gibbings  &  Co.     5s.) 

One  Hour  -vnd  the  Next.     By  Millicent  Sutherland. 

This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land as  a  novelist.  A  principal  character  wishes  to  see 
"  the  gospel  of  discontent  preached  from  the  house-tops  to 
the  slaves  of  England,"  and  the  story  is  largely  concerned 
with  Socialism  and  the  Labour  troubles.     (Methuen.     68.) 
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A  BiTTKK  Vengeance.  By  K.  Douolas  King. 

A  tragic  novel  by  the  author  of  Father  Hihrion  and 
The  Scripture  -  Reader  of  St.  Mark's.  The  principal 
characters  are  members  of  a  troop  of  strolling  players. 
A  touching  and  picturesque  story.     (Pearson  Ltd.     68.) 

YouNO  Ai'RiL.  By  Eoerton  Castle. 

A  romance,  reprinted  from  Temple  Bar,  by  the  author  of 
The  Pride  of  Jennico.  Mr.  Castle  has  an  urbane,  genial 
way  with  him.  His  new  hero  is  the  Young  Duke  of 
Eothester— a  nineteenth  century  peer — and  the  matter  of 
the  book  is  his  adventures  with  the  fair.    (Macmillan.    6s.) 

TuE  Haunts  of  Men.  By  E.  W.  Chambers. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  younger  American  novelists.  Mr.  Chambers,  who 
is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  Jiinff  in  Yellow,  finds  his 
tales  in  battle  and  in  peace,  in  America  and  in  the  Quartier 
Latin.     (Bowden.     68.) 

The  Eed  Eat's  Daughter.  By  Qdy  Boothby. 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  all  as  plain  as  daylight  now 
that  we've  got  the  key  to  the  puzzle."  This  is  on  page 
378,  and  the  Eed  Eat  is  a  convict  "  who  once  defied  the 
united  police  of  Europe,"  and  was  sent  to  Saghalien. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     Ss.) 

The  Lord  or  the  Harvest.      By  M.  Bethaji-Edwabds. 

The  title  of  this  novel  is  founded  on  an  old  custom,  much 
honoured  by  Suffolk  harvestmen,  of  electing  one  of  their 
number  to  be  Lord  of  the  Harvest.  The  lord  in  this  case 
is  Elisha  Sage,  a  typical  farm  labourer,  who  had  carried 
off  kettle  after  kettle  at  the  yearly  ploughing  match.  A 
story  of  tender  and  serious  interest,  with  a  delightful  rural 
background.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.     68.) 

The  Folly  of  Alison.  By  Florence  Marbyat. 

A  Society  story.  "My  creed,  Alison,  has  always  been 
this :  that,  since  we  are  none  of  us  perfection,  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  perfection  in  others  ;  and  that,  for 
every  fault  man  and  wife  commit,  the  best  plea  we  can 
have  here  (as  it  wUl  be  the  only  plea  hereafter)  is  that  we 
are  sorry  and  repent  of  it."     (F.  V.  White.     6s.) 

Valda  Hanem.  By  Daisy  Hugh  Pryce. 

The  "Romance  of  a  Turkish  Harem"  which  has  been 
running  anonymously  through  Macmillan's  Magazine.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Cairo,  and  the  story  is  of  the  passion  of 
Captain  Fitzroy  for  the  heroine  and  of  its  unhappy  issue. 
The  pictures  of  Oriented,  life  are  vivid  and  full  of  colour. 
(Macmillan.     6s.) 


Vboni. 


By  Blanche  Willis  Howard. 


A  posthumous  story  by  the  author  of  One  Summer  and 
Guenn.  Vroni  was  a  charming  girl  from  the  village  of 
Hexenfels,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Neckar,  and  the 
book  is  a  pleasant  romance,  dashed  with  humour  here  and 
sadness  there.  "  There's  awful  foolishtry  in  God's  brave 
world  "  says  one  of  the  characters.     (Wame.     6s.) 


The  Bread  of  Tears. 


By  G.  B.  Bdroin. 


The  story  is  laid  in  Armenia,  among  missionaries  and 
bandits  and  muleteers  and  effendis.  Diamonds  are  stolen, 
and  converts  are  "  purchased."  Part  of  the  action  takes 
place  in  Constantinople.  The  story  is  lively  and  uncommon, 
and  is  not  wanting  in  serious  interest.  Mr.  Burgin 
knows  the  East.     (Long.     6s.) 

The  Gold  Star  Line. 

By  L.  T.  Meade  and  E.  Eustace. 

Th  ese  are  six  stories  told  by  the  purser  of  a  Gold  Star 
Line  vessel :  stories  of  the  kind  to  be  found  now  in  all  the 
chea  per  magazines — "  The  Jewelled  Cobra,"  "  The  Cypher 
with     the  Human   Key,"  "The   Sacred  Chank,"  and  so 


forth.  "  '  And  how  long,'  he  continued,  '  do  you  suppose 
it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  dead  Malay?'"  A 
dead  Malay  is  part  of  the  formula  of  all  books  of  this 
character.     (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.) 


Ninety  North. 


By  Ernest  Westebn, 


Ninety  North  is  not  a  man's  name :  it  means  ninety 
degrees  north,  the  arctic  situation  where  the  romance  is 
laid.  In  that  region  the  narrator  lights  upon  a  friendly 
leviathan  named  Mota,  and  a  new  race  of  beings  who 
dwell  in  the  Valley  of  Life,  near  the  Mountain  of  the 
Dead,  and  sacrifice  seals  to  the  Great  One,  or  Thunderer. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  views  of  Mota,  who  is  some- 
thing between  an  elephant  and  a  walrus.    (Burleigh.    Ba.) 

Chattel  or  Wife?  By  Claud  Bray. 

The  question  is  asked  of  Maud  Ashley,  who,  though 
loved  by  two  Englishmen,  married  a  Baboo  named 
Mowlah  Bux,  and  sank  into  her  grave  a  broken  woman. 
(Sands  &  Co.     63.) 


A  Lost  Identity. 


By  J.  D.  Hennessey. 


A  story  for  those  who  like  psychological  mysteries. 
"  Whether  a  large  portion  of  his  story  was  the  raving 
of  a  madman,  or  whether  ...  it  was  a  glimpse  into  an 
hitherto  unexplored  avenue  of  the  mysterious  tripartite 
nature  of  man,  time  will  reveal."     (Warne  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 


A  EoMAN  Mystery. 


By  Eichard  Bagot. 


"There  was  the  slightest  possible  inflexion  of  sarcasm 
in  the  Cardinal's  voice  as  he  spoke  which  Helen  pretended 
not  to  perceive."  Modern  Eome,  intrigue,  titled  people, 
and  Italian  tags.     (Digby  &  Long.     6s.) 

The  Lost  Emeralds  of  Zarinthia.    By  H.  Beauciiamp. 

"  Was  I  really  Harry  Holds  worth,  who  had  left  London 
on  a  mission  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Schleswig-Bohmer- 
hausen  ?  If  so,  where  was  my  bag  containing  the  precious 
jewels  ?  "     (Sands  &  Co.     Ss.  6d.) 

A  Legacy  of  Hate.  By  Theo.  Douglas. 

A  love-story  that  moves  through  tragedy  to  a  satis- 
factory ending,  if  the  marriage  of  a  hero  to  the  daughter 
of  his  own  boyhood's  sweetheart  can  be  called  satisfactory. 
(Pearson,  Ltd.     6s.) 

Gone  to  Ground.  By  G.  F.  Undebhill, 

This  is  described  as  a  hunting  novel,  but  it  tells  also  of 
love  and  burglary.     (Sands  &  Co.     3s.  6d.) 

An  African  Treasure.  By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban. 

Nothing  of  sensation  or  picturesqueness  is  wanting  to 
this  story  of  treasure  hunting  in  the  Great  Sahara.  (John 
Long.     6s.) 

Greek  Peasant  Stories.         By  Neil  Wynn  Williams. 

Otherwise,  "  Gleams  and  Glooms  of  Grecian  Colour." 
These  stories  are  well  conceived  and  written.  (Digby, 
Long  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  King  of  Claddach.  By  Thomas  Fitzpatrick. 

A  story  of  the  Cromwellian  occupation  of  Galway  in 
1652.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  mingles  extracts  from  serious 
histories  with  his  romance.     (Sands  &  Co.     6s.) 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received  The  Laird's 
Wooing,  by  J.  Gordon  Phillips  (Unwin,  6s.) ;  The  Filly- 
pingle  Pastorals,  by  Druid  Grayl  (Greening,  3s.  6d.) ;  The 
Tower  of  Dago,  by  Maurus  Jokai  (Sands,  Ss.  6d.);  A 
Mother's  Holiday,  by  John  Strange  Winter  (Ward,  Lock, 
38.  6d.) :  Henry  Worthington,  Idealist,  by  Margaret  Sher- 
wood (The  Macmillan  Co.,  6s.) ;  A  Broken  Promise,  by 
Violet  Whyte  (Pearson,  Ltd.,  38.  6d,). 
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Hugo  on  Hugo, 


To  over-entitling  one  may  object  not  less  than  to  orer- 
\mting.  In  the  work  which  Mr.  Heinemann  has  just 
published,  entitled  The  Memoirs  of  Victor  Sugo,  we 
have   an   example.     From   The   Memoirs   of    Victor   Hugo 


VIOTOE  HUOO. 
from  a  Painting  by  L.  Bonnat. 

one  expects  more  than  an  odd  assortment  of  scraps 
from  his  note-book,  jotted  down  from  time  to  time  as  the 
mood  took  him,  jumping  from  period  to  period  with  enor- 
mous gaps  between.  Beminiscences  here,  moralisings 
there,  a  chose  viie,  a  conversation  with  Louis  Philippe,  a 
mordant  anecdote  of  an  actress,  a  diary  kept  during  the 
siege  of  Paris — these  are  not  enough  to  be  sly  led  "The 
Memoirs  "  of  the  most  picturesque  and  restlessly  vigorous 
intellectual  force  that  this  century  produced,  of  a  life 
lasting  from  1802  until  188.5.  Over-entitling  is  perhaps 
among  the  lesser  faults,  but  it  is  a  fault. 

When  the  book  opens  Hugo  is  twenty-three,  already  the 
author  of  Odes  et  Ballades  and  Sans  d'Islande,  and  now  a 
spectator,  in  company  with  Nodier,  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  at  Eheims  in  1 82.5.  We  take  leave  of  him  in 
1871  when  he  has  still  fourteen  years  of  life.  Through- 
out he  is  the  same,  always  self-conscious,  always  in  the 
front,    always    dramatic,    always    superbly    Hugoesque. 


Having  said  that,  we  have  said  practically  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  scrap-book  can  then  speak  for  itself.  It 
is  entertaining  almost  without  cessation  through  all  its 
four  hundred  pages;  but  it  does  not  call  for  "  review." 

Here  is  Hugo's  elaborate  ironical  manner,  from  the  note- 
book at  Eheims  in  1825.  He  practised  it  to  the  end,  and 
to  the  end  was  ready  on  occasion  to  forget  it  too.  He 
is  writing  of  the  cathedral : 

One  day  I  gazed  down  from  the  top  of  the  tower  through 
an  embrasure.  The  entire  fa9ade  sheered  straight  below 
me.  I  perceived  in  the  depth,  on  top  of  a  long  stone  sup- 
port that  extended  down  the  wall  directly  beneath  me  to 
the  escarpment,  so  that  its  form  was  lost,  a  sort  of  round 
basin.  Rain-water  had  collected  there  and  formed  a  narrow 
mirror  at  the  bottom ;  there  were  also  a  tuft  of  grass  with 
flowers  in  it.  and  a  swallow's  nest.  Thus  in  a  space  only 
two  feet  in  diameter  were  a  lake,  a  garden,  and  a  habita- 
tion— a  bird's  paradise.  As  I  gazed  the  swallow  was  giving 
water  to  her  brood.  Round  the  upper  edge  of  the  basin 
were  what  looked  like  crenelles,  and  between  these  the 
swallow  had  built  her  nest.  I  examined  these  crenelles. 
They  had  the  form  of  fleurs-de-lys.  The  support  was  a 
statue.  This  happy  little  world  was  the  stone  crown  of  an 
old  king.  And  if  God  were  asked  :  "  Of  what  use  was  this 
Lothario,  this  Philip,  this  Charles,  this  Louis,  this  emperor, 
this  king?"  God  perad  venture  would  reply  :  "He  had  this 
statue  made  and  lodged  a  swallow." 

The  mood  reappears  later,  but  without  its  republicanism, 
when,  one  day  in  1841,  Hugo  observed  through  the  palisade 
fencing  off  the  site  of  the  old  Vaudeville  Theatre  in  the 
Eue  de  Chartres,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  a  little 
daisy  growing  among  the  blackened  ruins.  What  a  chance 
for  the  supreme  sentimentalist !  He  rose  to  it  with  all  his 
batteries  in  full  action.  And  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
reverie : 

What  a  labyrinth  is  destiny,  and  what  mysterious  com- 
binations there  were  that  led  up  to  the  advent  of  this 
enchanting  little  yellow  sun  with  its  white  rays.  It 
required  a  theatre  and  a  conflagration,  which  are  the  gaiety 
and  the  terror  of  a  city,  one  of  the  most  joyous  inventions 
of  man,  and  one  of  the  most  terrible  visitations  of  God, 
bursts  of  laughter  for  thirty  years  and  whirlwinds  of  flame 
for  thirty  hours  to  produce  this  Easter  daisy,  the  delight 
of  a  gnat. 

A  session  of  the  Academy  in  1850  furnishes  this  pleasant 
scrap  : 

To-day,  September  12,  the  Academy  worked  at  the 
dictionary.  Apropos  of  the  word  "increase,"  this 
example,  taken  from  the  works  of  Mme.  de  Staol,  was 
proposed : 

"  Poverty  increases  ignorance,  and  ignorance  poverty." 
Three  objections  were  immediately  raised  : 

1.  Ajitithesis. 

2.  Contemporary  writer. 

3.  Dangerous  thing  to  say. 
The  Academy  rejected  the  example. 

We  might  ally  to  this  the  description  of  Chateaubriand's 
wife  from  a  later  chapter  : 

When  his  wife  died  he  attended  the  funeral  service  and 
returned  laughing  heartily — which,  said  Pilorge,  was  a 
proof  that  he  was  of  weak  mind.  "  A  proof  that  he  was  in 
his  right  mind !  "  affirmed  Edouard  Bertin. 

Mme.  de  Chateaubriand's  benevolence  was  official,  which 
did  not  prevent  her  from  being:  a  shrew  at  home.  She 
founded  a  hospice — the  Marie  Thercse  Inflriuary — visited 
the  poor,  succoured  the  sick,  superintended  creches,  gave 
alms,  and  prayed  :  at  the  same  time  she  was  harsh  towards 
her  husband,  her  relatives,  her  friends,  and  her  servants, 
and  was  sour-tempered,  stem,  prudish,  and  a  back-biter. 
God  on  high  will  take  these  things  into  account. 

She  was  ugly,  pitted  with  small-pox,  had  an  enormous 
mouth,  little  eyes,  was  insignificant  in  appearance,  and 
acted  the  grande  dame,  although  she  was  rather  the  wife  of 
a  great  man  than  of  a  great  lord.  By  birth  she  was  only 
the  daughter  of  a  ship-owner  of  Saint  Malo.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  feared,  detested,  and  cajoled  her. 
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It  was  Chateaubriand  who,  one  might  say,  invented  Hugo  ; 
although  Hugo  was  quick  to  register  the  patent  himself, 
and  exploit  it  to  tlie  full.  Of  C3iateaubriand  and  Mme. 
Eecamier  Hugo  writes : 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  at  the  beginning  of  1847,  was  a 

paralytic ;  Mme.  Recamier  was  blind.     Every  day  at  three 

o'clock    M.    de    Chateaubriand    was     carried    to    Mme. 

Rteamjer's  lieside.     It  was  touching  and  sad.     The  woman 

who    could    no    longer    see    stretched    forth    her    hands 

gropingly  towards  the  man  who  could  no  longer  feel ;  their 

hands  met,  God  be  praised  !     Life  was  dying,  but  love  still 

lived. 

But  these   are  minor  matters.      Hugo,    the  friend   of 

kings  and  patron  of  princes,  is  the  kernel  of  the  book. 

Thus,  in  1884,  the  note-book  thus  places  Louis  Philippe 

on  record : 

Septrmhtr  5,  1844. 

The  King  rose,  paced  to  and  fro  for  a  few  moments,  as 
though  violently  agitated,  then  came  and  sat  beside  me 
and  said  : 

"Look  here,  you  made  a  remark  to  Villemain  that  he 
reported  to  me.     You  said  to  him  : 

"  '  The  trouble  between  France  and  England  apropos 
of  Tahiti  and  Pritchard  reminds  me  of  a  quarrel  in  a  cafe 
between  a  couple  of  sub-lieutenants,  one  of  whom  has 
looked  at  the  other  in  a  way  the  latter  does  not  like.  A 
duel  to  the  death  is  the  result.  But  two  great  nations 
ought  not  to  act  like  a  couple  of  musketeers.  Besides,  in 
a  duel  to  the  death  between  two  nations  Uke  England  and 
France,  it  is  civilisation  that  would  be  slain.' 

"This  is  really  what  you  said,  is  it  not ? " 

"Yes,  Sire." 

'•  I  was  greatly  struck  by  your  observation,  and  this  very 
evening  I  reproduced  it  in  a  letter  to  a  crowned  head,  for  I 
frequently  write  all  night  long.  I  pass  many  a  night  doing 
over  again  what  others  have  undone.  I  do  not  say  any  thine 
about  it.  So  far  from  being  grateful  to  me  they  would 
only  abuse  me  for  it.  Oh  !  yes,  mine  is  hard  work  indeed. 
At  my  age,  with  my  seventy-one  years,  I  do  not  get  an 
instant  of  real  repose  either  by  day  or  by  night.  I  am 
always  unquiet,  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  I  feel 
that  I  am  the  pivot  upon  which  Europe  revolves  !  " 

Four  years  later  we  find  this : 

There  entered  my  drawing-roonx  in  the  Place  Eoyale  one 
morning  in  March,  1848,  a  man  of  medium  height,  about 
sixty-five  or  sixty-six  years  of  age.  dressed  in  black,  a  red 
and  blue  ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and  wearing:  patent- 
leather  boots  and  white  gloves.  He  was  Jerome  Napoleon, 
King  of  Westphalia. 

He  had  a  very  gentle  voice,  a  charming  though  some- 
what timid  smile,  straight  hair  turning  grey,  and  something 
of  the  profile  of  the  Emperor. 

He  came  to  thank  me  for  the  permission  that  had  been 
accorded  to  bim  to  return  to  France,  which  he  attributed 
to  me,  and  begged  me  to  get  him  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Invalides.  He  told  me  that  M.  Cremieux,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  GovenuDent,  had  said  to  him 
the  previous  day : 

"  If  Victor  Hugo  asks  Lamartine  to  do  it,  it  will  hedtme. 
Formerly  everything  depended  upon  an  interview  between 
two  emperors  ;  now  everything  depends  upon  an  interview 
between  two  poets." 

"  Tell  M.  Crumieux  that  it  is  he  who  is  the  poet,"  I  re- 
plied to  King  Jerome  with  a  smile.  . 

Between  1 850  and  the  Siege  of  Paris  there  is  nothing. 
Not  a  word  of  Hugo's  exile.  But  in  1870  he  appears 
again  on  his  way  from  Brussels  to  Paris.  "-£"«  route 
I  saw  in  the  woods  a  camp  of  French  soldiers,  men 
and  horses  mingled.  I  shouted  to  them :  '  Long  live 
the  Army ' ;  and  I  wept."  Paris  is  reached.  "  An 
immense  crowd  awaited  me.  It  was  an  indescribable 
welcome.  I  spoke  four  times.  ...  I  said  to  the  people : 
'  In  one  hour  you  repay  me  for  twenty  years  of  exile.' " 
Thenceforward  all  is  triumph.  Paris  is  besieged,  but 
Hugo  is  in  Paris :  all  is  well.  Yet  he  had  opponents : 
"  September  8. — I  am  warned  that  it  is  proposed  to  assas- 
sinate me.  I  shrug  my  shoulders."  ..."  September  9. — 
The  generals  are  asking  me  for  commands.  .  .  .  September 


20. — Nadar  came  to  see  me  this  evening  to  ask  me  for 
some  letters  to  put  in  a  balloon  which  he  will  send  up  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  It  will  carry  with  it  my  three 
addresses:  To  the  Germans,  To  Frenchmen,  To  Parisians." 
And  so  the  game  goes  on.  Hugo  is  thoroughly  happy. 
His  Chdtiments  are  being  sold  in  thousands  and  recited  in 
the  theatres ;  cannon  and  balloons  are  named  after  him ; 
he  weeps  and  exults.  On  October  9  five  delegates  from 
the  Ninth  Arondissement  call  in  the  name  of  the  Aron- 
dissement  to  forbid  him  to  get  himself  killed.  On  the  day 
after  he  grants  the  Minister  of  Finance  "  an  audience." 
On  October  21  there  is  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  Dumas — 
"  a  large-hearted  man  of  great  talent."  Incidentally  we 
learn  to  what  straits  the  Parisians  were  reduced  for  food. 
But  Hugo  does  not  suffer  :  the  Directors  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  kill  elephants  and  antelopes  for  him.  He  drops  in 
also  little  remarks  about  his  grand-daughter  Jeanne: 
"Little  Jeanne  has  imagined  a  way  of  puffing  out  her 
cheeks  and  raising  her  arms  in  the  air  that  is  adorable." 
In  November  Frederick  Lemaitre  calls,  kisses  Hugo's 
hands,  and  weeps. 

Finally,  let  us  quote  this  : 

I  copy  the  following  from  a  newspaper : 

"  M.  Victor  Hugo  had  manifested  the  intention  to  leave 
Paris  unarmed,  with  the  artillery  battery  of  the  National 
Guard  to  which  his  two  sons  belonff . 

"  The  144th  Battalion  of  the  National  Guard  Wtnt  in  a 
body  to  the  poet's  residence  in  the  Avenue  Frochot.  Two 
delegates  waited  upon  him. 

"  These  honourable  citizens  went  to  forbid  Victor  Hugo 
to  carry  out  his  plan,  which  he  had  announced  some  time 
ago  in  his  Address  ta  the  Oerrtiaiis. 

"  '  Everybody  can  fight,'  the  deputation  told  hira.  '  But 
everybody  cannot  write  Lrs  Chdtimen'.s.  Stay  at  home, 
therefore,  and  take  care  of  a  hfe  that  is  so  precious  to 
France.'  " 

I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  the  battalion.  It  was 
not  the  144th.  Here  are  the  terms  of  the  address  which 
was  read  to  me  by  the  major  of  the  battalion  : 

"The  National  Guard  of  Paris  forbids  Victor  Hugo  to 
go  to  the  front,  inasmuch  as  everybody  can  go  t  •  the 
front,  whereas  Victor  Hugo  alone  can  do  what  Victor  Hugo 
does." 

"  Forbids  "  is  touching  and  charming. 

The  book,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  readable,  very  good 
fun,  but  it  is  not  "  the  "  memoirs  of  Victor  Hugo. 


Things  Seen. 

At  the  Free  Library  on  Monday. 

The  news-room  was  very  full.  Workpeople  curtailed  their 
dinner  hour,  and  even  children  going  home  fi'om  school 
looked  in  to  see  the  latest  telegrams.  Presently  in  came  a 
small  boy  in  sailor  suit  and  muffin  cap  set  well  back  on  his 
head — so  small  was  he  that  any  attempt  to  read  the  news- 
papers on  the  high  wooden  stands  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  paused  in  the  centre  of  tlie  room,  eagerly  scanning  the 
faces  of  the  many  readers  as  though  trying  to  solve  a 
difficult  problem.  Presently  he  trotted  up  to  a  tall  man 
absorbed  in  the  war  telegrams.  The  child  pulled  him  by 
the  coat ;  then  in  a  high  whisper — "  Will  you  lift  me  up  ? 
I  wants  to  see  the  list  for  mother !  " 

Every  head  was  turned.  The  concentrated  gaze  of  all 
the  readers  focussed  upon  the  tall  man  as  lie  lifted  the 
little  lad  in  his  arms. 

The  child  evidently  could  read,  for  his  quick  light  eyes 
followed  his  stubby  little  forefinger  as  it  travelled  line  by 
line  down  the  long  broken  column  of  names.  We  all 
watched  him  breathlessly.  The  finger  was  lifted,  he  gave 
a  little  wriggle  in  the  tall  man's  arms,  exclaiming  joyfully, 
"No!  'e  ain't  there"— and  we  felt  that  "'e"  belonged 
to  every  one  of  us.  "  Mother  won't  never  buy  no  paper 
till  I  bin  and  looked,  for  fear  'er  should  see  it  suddint- 
like.    Thank  you,  sir !  " 

The  tall  man  put  the  child  down  very  gently. 
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Mr.  Grant  Allen. 

Mr.  Grant  Axlen  died  on  Wednesday,  after  a  long  and 
very  painful  illness,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  thus  closing 
one  of  the  most  interesting  careers  in  modem  literature. 
For  Mr.  Grant  Allen  was  not  one  author  but  an  epitome 
of  authors :  his  works  ranged  from  An  American  Millionaire 
to  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God, ;  from  The  Typewriter 
Oirl  (as  we  explain  elsewhere)  to  Physiological  jEdhetics  ; 
from  The  Woman  Who  Did  to  The  Encyclopcedia  Britannica ; 
from  Strange  Stories  to  The  European  Tour.  He  was  a 
busy  reviewer ;  he  was  for  four  years  Professor  of  Logic  at 
Queen's  College,  Jamaica  ;  he  did  more  to  bring  Darwin's 
discoveries  to  the  popular  understanding  than  anyone  has 


them  all  under  the  prudent  pseudonym  of  J.  Arbuthnot 
Wilson.  I  do  not  faiow  that  I  should  have  got  much 
further  on  the  downward  path  which  leads  to  fiction,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  my  good  frieud  the  late 
Mr.  James  Payn.  When  he  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  CornMll,  he  determined  at  lirst  to  turn  it  into  a 
magaziae  of  stories  only,  and  began  to  look  about  him  for 
fresh  blood  to  press  into  the  service.  Among  the  writers 
he  then  seoiured  (I  seem  to  recollect)  were  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle  and  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman.  Now,  under  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  editorship,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  contribute 
to  the  Cornliill  occasional  papers  on  scientific  subjects  : 
and  one  morning,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  I  received  two 
notes  simultaneously  from  the  new  editor.  The  first  of 
them  was  addressed  to  me  by  my  real  name  ;  in  it,  Mr. 
Payn  courteously  bat  briefly  informed  me  that  he  returned 
one    such    scientific    article  which    I    had    sent    for   his 


THE   LATE    MB.   GRANT  ALLEX. 


done;  he  wrote  charmingly,  and  always  informingly,  of  the 
open  air ;  he  made  the  fame  of  Mr.  William  Watson  ;  he 
was  an  uncompromising  critic  of  social  anomalies  ;  he  wrote 
good  poetry ;  he  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Strand 
Magazine,  and  he  said  that  if  he  had  his  choice  he  would 
rather  sweep  a  crossing  than  earn  his  living  by  the  pen. 

Within  the  past  few  days  his  edition  of  White's 
Selborne,  a  work  on  European  travel,  and  a  newly- 
arranged  collection  of  his  best  stories  have  been  published. 
The  last-named  book.  Twelve  Tales,  with  a  Headpiece,  a 
Tailpiece,  and  an  Intermezzo,  hts  an  interesting  account  of 
Mr.  Allen's  story- telling  career,   from  which  we  quote  this 


I  did  not  regard  these  my  tentative  tales  in  any  gerioui 
I'libt :  and,  fearing  that  they  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
»uch  little  scit  ntific  reputation  as  I  possessed,'!  published 


consideration,  as  he  had  determined  in  future  to  exclude 
everything  but  fiction  from  the  magazine  —  a  decision 
which  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  rescind.  The  second 
letter,  forwarded  through  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus,  was 
addressed  to  me  under  my  assumed  name  of  J.  Arbuthnot 
Wilson,  and  begged  that  unknown  person  to  submit  to 
Mr.  Pa^n  a  few  stories  "  like  your  admirable  '  Mr. 
Chung.'  "...  When  a  novelist  like  Mr.  James  Payn 
spoke  well  of  my  work— nay,  more,  desired  to  secure  it 
for  his  practically  new  magazine — I  begin  to  think  there 
might  really  be  something  in  my  stories  worth  following 
up  by  a  more  serious  effort. 

"The  lleverond  John  Greedy,"  which  many  judges  con- 
sider Mr.  Allen's  masterpiece,  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  Twelve  Tales. 

We  shall  return  next  week  to  the  more  intimate  and 
less-known  side  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  varied  career. 
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Mrs.    Humphry    Ward    on 
Charlotte     Bronte. 

Mrs.  Humphry  "Ward  has  written  an  interesting,  if  rather 
severe,  introduction  to  Jane  Eyre  in  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.'s  new  edition  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  works.  It 
is  interesting  to  see  what  one  novelist  has  to  say  about 


KOCHESTER  AXD  JANE  EYRE. 
From  the  Picture  by  F.  Walker,  A.B.A. 

another  novelist,  especially  when  both  are  women.     Mrs. 
Ward  puts  the  faults  of  Jane  Eyre  forward  first.     Thus : 

There  never  was  a  plot,  which  pretented  to  be  a  plot, 
of  looser  texture  than  that  of  Jane  Eyre.  It  abounds 
with  absurdities  and  inconsistencies.  The  critics  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  time  had  no  difficulty  in  pointing  them  out ; 
they  lie,  indeed,  on  the  surface  for  all  to  see.  That  such 
incidents  should  have  happened  to  Jane  Eyre  in  Mr. 
Eochester's  house  as  did  happen,  without  awakening  her 
suspicions  ;  that  the  existence  of  a  lunatic  should  have 
been  commonly  known  to  all  the  servants  of  the  house, 
yet  wholly  concealed  from  the  governess  ;  that  Mr. 
Eochester  should  have  been  a  man  of  honour  and  gener- 
osity, a  man  with  whom  not  only  Jaue  Eyre,  but  clearly 
the  writer  herself,  is  in  love,  and  yet  capable  of  deliberately 
betraying  and  deceiving  a  girl  of  twenty  plac-d  in  a 
singularly  helpless  position — these  are  the  fundamental 
puzzles  of  the  story.  Mrs.  Fairfax  is  a  mystery  through- 
out. How,  knowing  what  she  did,  did  she  not  inevitably 
know  more  P — what  was  her  real  relation  to  Eochester  ? — 
to  Jane  Eyre?  These  are  questions  that  no  one  can 
answer — out  of  the  four  comers  of  the  book.  The  country- 
house  party  is  a  tissue  of  extravagance  throughout ;  the 
sarcasms  and  brutalities  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Ingrani  are 
no  more  credible  than  the  manners  assumed  by  the  aristo- 
cratic Eochester  from  the  beginning  towards  his  ward's 
governess,  or  the  amazing  freedom  with  which  he  pours 
into  the  ears  of  the  same  governess— a  virtuous  girl  of 
twenty,  who  has  been  no  more  than  a  few  weeks  under  his 
roof — the  story  of  his  relations  with  Adele's  mother.  .  .  . 
The  country-house  party  is  equally  far  from  anything 
known,  either  to  realistic  or  romantic  truth,  even  to  the 
truth  us  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Jane  Eyre's  Quarterly 
Eeviewer  and  the  Cowan  Bridge  School.  .  .  .  The  whole 
scene  from  beginning  to  end  is  a  piece  of  heavy  grotesque, 
without  either  the  truth  or  the  fun  of  good  satire.  It  was 
these  pages,  of  course,  and  certain  others  like  them  in  the 
book,  that  set  George  Henry  Lewes  preaching  the  "mild 
eyes."  the  "truth,"  and  "finish"  of  Miss  Austen  to  the 
new  and  stormy  genius  which  had  produced  Jane  Eyre, 
And  one  may  see,  perhaps,  in  Charlotte's  soreness,  in  the 


very  vehemence  that  she  shows  under  this  particular 
criticism,  that,  secretiy,  the  shaft  has  gone  home.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  other  weaknesses  of  plot  and  conception,  they 
are  very  obvious  and  very  simple.  The  "arrangements" 
by  which  Jane  Eyre  is  led  to  find  a  home  in  the  Elvers 
household,  and  becomes  at  once  her  uncle's  heiress  and 
the  good  angel  of  her  newly  discovered  cousins ;  the  device 
of  the  phantom  voice  that  recalls  her  to  Eochester's  side ; 
the  fire  that  destroys  the  mad  wife,  and  delivers  into 
Jane's  hands  a  subdued  and  helpless  Eochester — all  these 
belong  to  that  more  mechanical  and  external  sort  of  plot- 
making  which  the  modem  novelist  of  feeling  and  passion, 
as  distinguished  from  the  novelist  of  adventure,  prides 
himself  on  renouncing.  ...  In  fact,  to  return  to  our 
advocaiiu  diaboli,  "  Jane  Eyre  is,  on  the  one  side,  a  rather 
poor  novel  of  incident,  planned  on  the  conventional 
pattern,  and  fuU  of  clumsy  execution  ;  on  another  side,  it 
is  a  pictiure  of  passion  and  of  ideas,  for  which,  in  tnith, 
the  writer  had  no  sufficient  equipment;  she  moves  im- 
prisoned, to  quote  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  '  a  narrow  circle 
of  thoughts ' ;  if  you  press  it,  the  psychology  of  the  book 
is  really  childish  ;  Eochester  is  absjird ;  Jane  EjT-e,  in 
spite  of  the  stir  that  she  makes,  only  half-rea'ised  and 
half -conscious." 
Having  almost  endangered  the  new  reader's  appetite  for 

Jane  Eyre,  Mrs.  Ward  proceeds  to  tell  him  how  he  may 

enjoy  the  novel : 

The  main  secret  of  the  charm  that  clings  to  Charlotte 
Bronte's  books  is,  and  will  always  be,  the  contact  which 
they  give  us  with  her  own  fresh,  indomitable,  surprising 
personality — surprising,  above  all.  In  spite  of  its  con- 
ventionalities of  scheme,  Jane  Eyre  has,  in  detail,  in  con- 
versation, in  the  painting  of  iharacter,  that  perpetual 
magic  of  the  unexpected  which  overrides  a  1  housand  faults, 
and  keeps  the  mood  of  the  reader  happy  and  alert.  The 
expedients  of  the  plot  may  irritate  or  chill  the  artistic 
sense;  the  voice  of  the  story-teller,  in  its  inflections  of 
passion,  or  feeling,  or  reverie,  charms  and  holds  the 
ear  almost  from  first  to  last.  The  general  plan  may  be 
commonplace,  the  ideas  even  of  no  great  profundity  ;  but 
the  book  is  original.  How  often  in  the  early  scenes  of 
childhood  or  school-life  does  one  instinctively  expect  the 
conventional  solution,  the  conventional  softening,  the  con- 
ventional prettiness  or  quaintness,  that  so  many  other 
story-tellers  of  undoubted  talent  could  not  have  resisted  I 
And  it  never  comes.  Hammer-like,  the  blows  of  a  pas- 
sionate retdism  descend.  Jane  Eyre,  the  littl«  helpless 
child,  is  never  comforted ;  Mrs.  Eeid,  the  cruel  aunt,  is 
never  sorry  for  her  omelties;  Bessie,  the  kind  nurse,  is 
not  very  kind,  she  does  not  break  the  impression,  she 
satisfies  no  instinct  of  poetic  compensation,  she  only  just 
makes  the  story  credible,  the  reader's  assent  possible.  80, 
at  Lowood,  Helen  Bums  is  not  a  suffering  angel ;  there  is 
nothing  consciously  pretty  or  touching  in  the  wonderful 
picture  of  her :  reahty,  with  its  discords,  its  infinite 
novelties,  lends  word  and  magic  to  the  passion  of  Char- 
lotte's memory  of  her  dead  sister  ;  all  is  varied,  living, 
poignant,  full  of  the  inexhaustible  savour  of  truth,  and 
warm  with  the  fire  of  the  heart.  So  that  at  last,  when 
pure  pathos  comes,  when  Helen  sleeps  herself  to  death  in 
Jane's  arms,  when  the  struggle  is  over,  and  room  is  made 
for  softness,  for  pity,  the  mind  of  the  reader  yields  itself 
wholly,  without  reserve,  to  the  working  of  an  artist  so 
masterful,  so  self-contained,  so  rightly  frugal  as  to  the 
great  words  and  great  emotions  of  her  art.  We  are  in 
the  presence  of  the  same  kind  of  power  as  that  which 
drew  the  death  of  Bazarov  in  Fathers  and  Sons—&  power 
which,  in  the  regions  covered  by  the  experience  of  the 
mind  behind  it,  "  nothing  common  does  nor  mean,"  which 
shtinks  from  the  borrowed  and  the  imitated  and  the 
insincere  as  the  patriot  shrinks  from  treason. 

Mrs.  Ward  draws  .lome  interesting  comparisons  and 
contrasts  between  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George  Sand,  and 
maintains,  with  reason,  that  George  Sand's  novels  quick- 
ened and  fertilised  the  genius  of  her  English  sister.  It 
was  of  a  French  critic,  not  of  any  English  critic,  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  said,  referring  to  Shirley:  "He  follows 
Currer  Bell  through  every  winding,  discerns  every  point, 
discriminates  every  shade,  proves  himself  master  of  the 
subject,  and  lord  of  the  aim." 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

[From  time  to  time  we  receive  letters  from  correspondents  in 
praise  or  disapproval  of  hooks  new  and  old.  In  future,  for 
awhile,  we  propose  to  put  a  page  of  the  Academy  at  the  service 
of  the  unprofessional  critic.  To  this  page  we  also  invite  our 
readers  to  contribute  remarks  on  striking  or  curious  passages 
which  they  may  meet  with  in  their  ordinary  reading.  I^o 
communication,  we  would  point  out,  must  exceed  300  words.'\ 

Good  Writing  v.  Over-writing. 

The  article  in  your  las-t  issue  on  "  Over-writing"  is  much 
to  my  taste.  I  caonot  endure  these  clever  young  men 
who  think  tlmt  the  way  to  bring  a  scene  home  to  the 
reader  is  to  pile  epithet  upon  epitliet — the  more  extra- 
vagant the  liettpr.  Passages  that  touch  the  imagination 
and  live  in  the  memory  are  always  simple.  Pater,  Euskin, 
Matthew  AtiiipUI  never  juggle  with  words.  To  make  a 
passage  "  tell  "  the  writer  must  have  atmosphere,  feeling, 
charm,  and  the  "right"  words.  My  contention  maybe 
right  or  wrong,  but  I  could  give  you  a  score  of  passages 
in  support  of  it.  I  will  give  you  three,  without  comment, 
from  books  I  have  read  during  the  past  week.  Each,  I 
maintain,  convejs  an  arresting  picture,  and  the  effect  is 
gained  by  simple  and  legitimate  means.  My  first  is  from 
Mr.  Or.  W.  Steevens's  In  India  : 

After  that  a  group  of  naked  fakirs,  powdered  white  with 
ashes,  with  long  matted  hair  and  mad  eyes.  Then  a  door, 
fast  closed  and  seeming  to  lea-l  nowhither,  with  a  tiny 
wreath  of  marigolds  hung  on  it. 

My  second  is  from  Mr.  Conrad's  new  story  in  Blackwood's 
called  "L;^rd  Jim": 

The  old  training-ship  chained  to  her  moorings  quivered 
aU  over,  bowing  gently  head  to  wind,  and  with  her  scanty 
rigging  humtuing  in  a  deep  bass  the  breathless  song  of 
her  jouth  at  sea. 

My  third  is  from  Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne's  Further  Adventures 
of  Captain  Kettle : 

The  steamer  was  outside,  leakiug  steam  at  an  anchorage, 
and  sending  out  dazzling  hehograms  every  lime  she  rolled 
her  bleached  awnings  in  the  suu.  Tbe  pilot's  boat,  with 
her  crew  of  savages,  paddled  towards  her,  down  channels 
between  the  mangrove-planted  islands.  The  water  spumed 
up  by  the  paddle  blades  was  the  colour  of  beer. 

These  examples  may  not  be  great  writing,  but  they  do 
their  duty.  They  describe  what  the  writer  saw ;  and  the 
reader,  in  his  turn,  sees  the  scene. 

CHABtES  QuABTEBMAIN. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Tennyson. 

I  OBSERVE  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a 
correspondent  who  had  sympathised  with  him  under  the 
attacks  upon  him  which  have  lately  been  made,  appears  in 
the  r6le  of  a  Tennyson  commentator.  "I  am  afraid,"  he 
writes,  "  that  where  I  am  concerned  there  will  always  be 
people  who  impute  the  worst  motives  in  regard  to  my 
actions.  Tennyson  says,  '  Every  man  imputes  himself ' — 
that  is  to  say,  imputes  to  others  the  motives  by  which  he 
knows  he  would  himself  be  influenced."  Having  read 
this,  I  began  to  think  about  it,  and  (quickly  saw  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  wrong,  or,  at  least,  not  whoUy  right.  I 
took  my  own  case  as  an  example — and  a  fair  one,  for  I  am 
not  abnormal — and  I  found  that  my  unhappy  tendency  is 
to  impute  to  others  precisely  the  motives  by  which  I  am  not 
influenced.  Hence  it  can  be  argued  with  equal  force  that 
persons  are  quite  as  ready  to  impute  to  others  the  faults 
which  they  themselves  are  not  likely  to  commit.  Tenny- 
son's large  generalisation  can  be  met  by  Butler's  couplet 
about  compounding  for  sins  we  are  inclined  to  by  damning 
those  we  have  no  mind  to.  S. 


"  Etieu   l"'ugaces.'' 

"G.  8."  writes:  "I  venture  to  send  you  a  translation 
of  the  famous  14  th  Ode  of  Second  Book  of  Horace,  by,  I 
believe,  a  professor  of  St.  Andrews  University,  now  dead. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  has  never  been  published. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bringing  out  his  metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  Eoman  poet  I  sent  him  a  copy  also,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  and  to  say  :  '  I  quite 
agree  in  your  view  of  the  translation  you  have  sent  me, 
which  appears  to  be  highly  felicitous.'  " 

How  swift  the  years  are  gliding  past, 
My  friend,  be  pious  as  you  please, 
Wrinkles  and  age  must  come  at  last, 
And  death  in  spite  of  bended  knees. 

Yes,  you  may  slaughter  every  day 
Three  thousand  bulls  at  Pluto's  shrine, 
Nor  move  the  heartless  king  to  stay 
Your  fate  an  hour  for  all  your  kine. 

He  holds,  remember,  in  his  grasp 
Men,  bigger  men  by  far  than  you ; 
The  Stygian  waters  iirmly  clasp 
Their  coils  aroimd  a  stronger  crew. 

When  comes  the  time  all  men  below 
Must  navigate  that  dismal  ditch, 
'Tis  not  the  poor  alone  who  go, 
'Tis  also,  Postumus,  the  rich. 

In  vain  you  shun  the  bloody  fight, 
In  vain  avoid  the  tempest's  roar. 
And  vainly  in  September's  blight 
Betake  you  to  a  healthier  shore. 

One  scene  which  must  be  faced  remains, 
Of  Acheron,  the  languid  waters. 
Of  Sisyphus,  the  ceaseless  pains. 
Of  Canaus,  the  damned  daughters. 

These  you  must  visit,  and  for  these 
Resign  yoiu-  lands,  your  pleasing  wife. 
Your  household  snug,  and  growing  trees, 
The  pride  and  pleasure  of  your  life. 

None  but  the  hated  cypress  tree 
Will  follow  then  their  brief  possessor, 
And  what  a  change,  alas  !  shall  be 
When  things  have  passed  to  your  successor. 

How  quickly  will  that  worthy  set 
Your  hoarded  vintages  allowing. 
And  make  the  rosy  pavement  wet 
With  wine  beyond  the  pontiff's  growing ! 


Catullus. 

Having  read  your  review  of  Mr.  MacNaughton's  Story 
of  Catullus — which  I  had  purchased  on  the  day  previous  — 
it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  the  enclosed  translation  of 
"Nil  nimium  studeo,"  &c.,  which  I  made  about  a  year  ago, 
might  be  of  interest.  This  somewhat  cumbrous  result  of 
much  brain-cudgelling  may  at  least  serve  to  mark  for 
contrast  Mr.  MacNaughton's  beautifully  facile  and  effective 
rendering  of  the  same  epigram.  I  append  also  in  con- 
nexion with  it  a  little  opposition  poem  which  the 
impertinence  of  Catullus  evoked  during  my  labours : 

Catullus  ad  Cit;sAKBM. 

Nor  overmuch  to  meet  demand  of  thine, 

Ciijsar,  I  aught  incline  : 
Nor  e'en  what  man  thou  art  to  care  a  jot — 

Coloured,  or  white,  or  what  I 

iNTEarRES  AU   EUNDEM. 

Joy  had  been  mine  to  serve  thee,  let  me  own, 

0«!Jar  !     Nor  mine  to  lack 
Some  loftier  inquisition  thau  alone 

Which  wert  thou,  white  or  black  ! 

E.  Knox-Linto». 
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Memoirs  ol  the  Moment. 

Ths  immediate  increaso  of  mourning  in  the  dress  of 
people  passing  along  I'all  Mall,  tells  its  own  tale  of  the 
fighting  last  Friday  and  Saturday  in  South  Africa. 
The  lists  of  casualties  have  differed  in  their  wording 
about  the  wounded.  The  records  of  some  regiments 
have  been  made  explicit  by  adding  "  dangerously," 
"  severely,"  and  "  slightly " ;  while  the  mere  word 
"  wounded,"  leaving  vague  terrors  as  to  the  worst,  has  been 
in  the  case  of  other  regiments,  in  sole  use.  Accordingly, 
personally-mado  inquiries  of  wives,  parents,  and  children 
of  officers  have  been  particularly  persistent  and  painful  all 
this  week — a  period  of  intolerable  suspense — especially  in 
coses  where  "  wounded "  might  equally  well  mean  a  dis- 
located leg  or  the  amputation  of  two  limbs.  The  officials 
at  the  War  Office  have  done  their  best  under  the  trying 
position,  and  they  have  been  able  to  point  to  the  case  of 
General  Symons  as  showing  that,  at  any  rate,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  at  the  other  end  to  send  flattering  bulletins. 
Meanwhile,  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  news  of  the  pro- 
gress of  individuals  to  know  that  the  officers  have  on  this 
occasion  suffered  more  than  ever  before — more  than  in  the 
last  Indian  Frontier  expedition  even — in  proportion  to 
their  men.  That  fact  is  significant.  It  marks  the  general 
social  upheaval  that  has  taken  place  since  the  days  of  the 
Crimean  War,  in  which  the  men  purposely  stood  in  front 
of  their  officers  to  cover  them.  The  order  is  now  reversed, 
and  the  officers  are  on  their  mettle  to  set  the  example  of 
courage  to  those  whom  they  now  lead  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name.  That,  witLiin  proper  bounds,  is  as  it  should  be. 
"  The  gentlcaien  of  England  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people  of  England,"  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  observed. 


Nephews  of  the  Lake  Poets  become  almost  an  extinct 
race  with  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Thomas  Castle  Southey, 
who  left  his  native  Cumberland  for  Warwickshire,  where 
he  held  the  vicarage  of  Newbold  Pacey  for  thirty-five  years. 
But  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  nephew  of  Southey, 
being  the  son  of  that  brother  of  the  Poet  Laureate  who 
died  at  sea,  a  naval  captain  fighting  against  the  French. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  last  tribute  to  that  relationship  that  set 
the  aged  clergyman  putting  into  rhymes,  both  English  and 
Latin,  only  this  year,  his  thoughts  "  In  the  Near  Prospect 
of  Death." 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Fokster,  whose  death  took  place  the  other 
day  rather  suddenly  at  her  sister's,  at  Malvern,  and  not  in 
the  Yorkshire  village  in  which  she  spent  the  last  secluded 
years  of  her  life,  had  not  any  very  remarkable  immediate 
history  of  her  own ;  but  she  had  relative  interests  of  a 
commanding  kind.  She  was  Dr.  Arnold's  daughter, 
Matthew  Arnold's  sister,  Forster's  wife,  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward's  aunt.  The  family  calls  upon  her  sympathies 
were,  therefore,  both  large  and  varied  ;  nor  did  she  fail  in 
her  response  to  them.  The  gaunt  courage  of  her  husband 
when,  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  was  compassed 
about  by  men  sworn  to  take  his  life,  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  (quietness  that  was  her  strength.  She  began  her 
married  life  with  a  certain  bravery  by  wedding  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends— an  experiment,  considered  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  poet  who  warns  the  woman 
to  ask  what  her  future  husband's  religion  is,  because  she 
"  will  soon  be  of  the  same,"  did  not  take  due  count  of 
feminine  forces  in  matters  of  feelings,  and  a  matter  of 
feeling  religion  mostly  is.  Mrs.  Forster  made  a  good 
Anglican  of  her  husband  ;  but  the  depleted  Society  of 
Friends,  while  it  crossed  his  name  out  of  its  book  of  life, 
always  maintained  a  warm  feeling,  perhaps  even  a  littlfl 
pride,  in  the  memory  of  the  connexion.  Dr.  Arnold,  too, 
was  a  great  hero  in  those  days  in  that  sort  of  circle ;  and, 
if  the  young  Bradford  manufacturer  was  not  to  many  one 


of  his  own  fellow- believers,  it  would  rather  see  him  marry 
Dr.  Arnold's  daughter  than  anybody  else.  There  was  one 
man,  indeed,  who  never  quite  forgave  Mr.  Forster  his 
defection,  and  that  was  Mr.  Bright.  Even  when  they  sat 
in  political  triumph  on  the  same  bench,  Uright's  estimate 
of  Forster  in  private  life  was  anything  but  a  cardial  one ; 
and  even  the  way  Forster  sat  on  that  bench — a  very  un- 
gainly way  it  must  be  owned — was  made  a  reproach 
against  him  by  the  statesman  who,  nevertheless,  adhered 
to  the  Society  which  exists  to  protest  against  outward 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  symbols  as  signs  of  inward 
grace. 


Mrs.  Foester  lived  to  see  her  father's  reputation  some- 
what decline.  The  High  Church  Movement,  with  its 
amazing  sweep  of  everything  before  it,  sensibly  modified 
the  ideals  of  parents  about  their  children ;  more  spirituality 
was  demanded  by  religious  directors ;  and  Tom  Brown  has 
become  now  nearly  as  idiosyncratic  a  personage  as  Stalky. 
But  there  was  no  waning  in  the  fame  of  her  husband. 
The  deviser  as  well  as  the  passer  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870  left  a  greater  mark  upon  his 
century  than  was  made  by  any  of  his  contemporaries — 
that  is  beyond  controversy  ;  and  his  Irish  policy,  which 
is  not  beyond  controversy,  had  its  enormous  temporary 
triumph,  of  which  his  wife  took  full  share.  The  fame  of 
her  brother  Matthew — only  separated  from  her  in  age  by 
a  single  year — she  saw  extend  and  intensify  yetu:  by 
year,  so  that  the  cautious  praises  of  him  appearing  in  the 
Tennyson  letters  sounded  to  her  a  little  cold  and 
patronising.  Her  house  in  turn  was  a  favourite  haunt  of 
her  brother,  and  when  they  were  absent  from  each  other 
he  wrote  frequently  to  "  K.,"  as  he  familiarly  called  her 
from  childhood  up,  addressing  to  her,  as  "  Fausta,"  his 
early  verses  on  "  Eesignation." 


[Sir  Penn  Symons  determiaed  that  his  first  en- 
counter with  the  Boers  should  be  a  British  vict'  ry. — 
Daily  Paper.l 

Is  Pen  more  mighty  than  is  Sword  ? 

Or  sword  than  goose's  feather  ? 
No  need  for  controversial  word — 

They're  mightiest  now  together. 


Correspondence. 

Mr.  Bullen's   Depreciatory  Prefaces. 

Sir, — Your  (on  the  whole)  kindly  paragraph  tempts  me 
to  offer  just  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  apologia.  It  may 
well  be  that  I  am,  as  you  say,  too  modest ;  and,  as  that 
failing  is  not  common,  it  is  the  more  noticeable. 

May  I  plead  in  extenuation  that,  having  for  thirty-three 
years  been  accustomed  to  the  remarks  that  I  was  "  no  good, 
never  would  be  good  for  anything,"  &c.,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  for  me  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  wonderful  stream 
of  kindly  words  which  literary  organs  of  all  shades  (with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Aihenmum)  have  turned  upon  me 
since  the  appearance  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.  I  want, 
of  course,  to  believe  all  the  nice  things  they  say,  but  I  am 
constantly  haunted  by  a  fear  that  I  am  being  over-rated. 
And  I  am  in  dread  also  of  becoming  swell-headed.  That 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme 
and  grovel.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  really  mean 
what  I  have  said  in  my  preface.  I  must  remember  not  to 
say  it  any  more. — I  am,  &c., 

September  23,  1899.  F.  T.  Bcllek. 

[We  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Bullen's  sincerity.  We  merely 
wished  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  time  for  apologies  was 
over.  It  is  for  readers  to  find  an  author  good,  not  for  an 
author  to  point  to  his  shortcomings.] 
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Mr.  Henty's  Books, 

Sir, — I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  new  form  of  pub- 
lishing of  which  my  publishers  and  myself  have  been  the 
victims.  My  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Blackie  give 
them  a  monopoly  of  my  books  for  boys,  but  do  not  include 
bona  fide  novels.  The  copyrights  of  the  latter  have,  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  been  soli  to  Messrs.  Tillotson,  of  Bolton, 
who,  after  running  them  as  serials  in  various  British  and 
other  newspapers,  have  sold  the  book  rights  to  London 
firms  of  publishers,  who  have  brought  them  out  either  in 
three-volume  or,  latterly,  in  one- volume  form,  as  novels. 
This  season,  however,  three  books  that  have  so  appeared 
have  been  again  brought  out,  this  time  in  the  form  and 
guise  of  boys'  books.  Two  of  these,  liujtib  the  Juggler  and 
Colonel  Thorndyke' i  Secret,  are  pubb'shed  by  Messrs.  Chatto 
&  Windus,  and  are  got  up  in  the  closest  imitation  of  those 
published  by  Messrs.  Blackie.  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus 
have,  in  addition,  put  them  in  paper  covers  of  the  same 
tint  as  those  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackie,  and  with  the  titles 
printed  in  the  shade  of  ink  used  by  that  firm,  the  imita- 
tion being  so  close  that,  when  placed  on  a  shelf  together, 
they  are  practically  identical.  They  even  place  them  in 
their  catalogue  among  "  New  Books  for  Boys." 

The  third  volume  is  published  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Part- 
ridge &  Co.,  who  bought  my  book,  A  Woman  of  the 
Commune,  from  Messrs.  F.  V.  White  &  Co.,  after  the  latter 
had  published  it  as  a  novel,  and  have,  in  spite  of  my 
protest,  altered  the  title  to  that  of  Cuihbert  Partington, 
following  my  name  with  the  author  of  two  boys'  books 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Blackie,  thereby  conveying  the 
impression  that  it  is  a  new  book  for  boys.  My  publishers 
naturally  complain  that  I  have  broken  my  agreement  with 
them,  and  that  the  sale  of  these  three  books  will  seriously 
interfere  with  that  of  those  they  have  brought  out  this 
season.  Moreover,  they  are  likely  to  injure  my  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  boys'  books,  as,  being  novels,  they  contain 
many  scenes  and  episodes  which  would  certainly  not  have 
found  a  place  in  books  intended  to  be  read  by  boys  and 
girls. 

As  far  as  I  am  advised,  I  have  no  legal  remedy ;  but 
I  think  that  the  public  should  be  warned  that  in  pur- 
chasing the  voluines  as  presents  for  young  people,  they 
are  not  buying  new  books,  still  less  my  books  for  boys. — 
I  am,  &c.,  G.  A.  Henty. 

33,  Lavender-gardens,  S. W. :  October  23,  1 899. 


Travestying  Herbert  Spencer. 

SiK, — Prof.  Ward's  brief  rejoinder  to  my  strictures  on 
his  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  which  appears  in  your  last 
issue,  is  to  me  pleasant  and  satisfactory  reading,  for  he 
takes  exception  to  only  one  point  in  my  indictment,  and 
leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  on  all  the  others  I  have 
succeeded  in  palpably  hitting  the  white.  Besides,  on  the 
point  which  he  singles  out  for  notice,  Prof.  Ward  does  not 
improve  his  position,  but,  quite  unwittingly  no  doubt, 
lends  material  support  to  my  contention.  Permit  me  in  a 
few  sentences  to  deal  with  the  point  at  issue. 

In  my  review  I  found  fault  with  Prof.  Ward  for  quoting 
a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Darwin  to  John  Fiske,  and 
leaving  his  readers  to  infer  that  that  was  Darwin's  first 
and  last  verdict  about  Spencer.  As  there  are  several 
verdicts  about  Spencer  in  Darwin's  Life  and  Letters — ver- 
dicts of  a  very  different  character  from  the  one  quoted  by 
the  Professor — I  was,  I  think,  justified  in  holding  that  it 
was  wrong  to  single  out  one  and  say  nothing  about  the 
rest.  But  the  Professor  does  not  dispute  the  existence  of 
the  other  verdicts,  as,  indeed,  he  cannot,  and  thus  far 
there  is  no  difference  between  us.  I,  however,  added  in 
my  review  that  Prof.  Ward  ought  to  have  appealed  from 
"  Darwin  knowing  little  to  Darwin  knowing  more."  This 
the  Profe8.sor  says  he  has  done,  the  letter  to  John  Fiske 
being,  in  his  opinion,  a  verdict  on  Mr.  Spencer's  system  as 
»  whole,  while  the  letter  I  quoted  merely  referred  to  a,n 


article  by  Mr.  Spencer  on  certain  strictures  by  Dr. 
Martineau  on  evolution — "  a  case  (to  use  the  Professor's 
own  words)  in  which  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer  had  common 
ground." 

I  must  candidly  confess  to  having  read  that  state- 
ment with  raised  eyebrows.  In  the  article  in  question 
there  is  only  a  page  or  two  devoted  to  rebutting  Dr. 
Martineau's  strictures  on  that  particular  part  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Evolution  which  Darwin  had  in  common  with  Mr. 
Spencer — namely,  the  origin  of  species  ;  while  all  the  rest 
are  devoted  to  a  defence  of  the  general  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion at  large,  with  which  Darwin  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  So  that  while  writing  Mr.  Spencer,  Darwin  was  doing 
a  great  deal  more  than  merely  expressing  admiration  for  a 
clever  defence  of  common  ground,  and  I  am  greatly  surprised 
at  Prof.  Ward  trying  to  represent  the  matter  in  a  totally 
different  light.  Darwin  frankly  confesses,  in  the  letter 
which  Prof.  Ward  estimates  so  highly,  that  "  Spencer's 
style  is  too  hard  for  me,"  but  when  he  did  get  over 
difficulties,  and  fully  understood  hard  points,  as  he  did  in 
the  case  of  the  article  on  Dr.  Martineau,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Spencer  in  terms  of  unbounded  admiration.  When,  how- 
ever, in  his  letter  to  John  Fiske,  he  ventures  timidly  into 
wider  regions,  he  would,  I  think,  have  been  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  was  in  the  state  I  have  designated,  "  Darwin 
knowing  little." 

There  is  not  very  much  in  this  point,  and  had  it  stood 
alone  I  should  not  have  deemed  it  worthy  of  notice  ;  but 
it  does  not  stand  alone,  and,  therefore,  I  could  not  pass  it 
over.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  out  of  many  instances  in  which 
Prof.  Ward  practises  something  resembling  what  Sir 
Henry  Maine  calls  imperfect  generalisation — namely,  the 
dropping  out  of  sight  of  a  certain  number  of  particular 
facts,  and  constructing  a  formula  which  will  embrace  the 
remainder.  Too  frequently  the  Professor  drops  out  of 
sight  certain  particular  facts,  and  then  gets  along  to  his 
own  intense  satisfaction  with  the  remainder.  He  must, 
therefore,  excuse  me  for  having  felt  obliged  to  enter  a 
vigorous  caveat  against  such  a  thoroughly  partisan  method. 
— I  am,  &c.,  William  C.  McBain. 

Glasgow  :  October  23,  1899. 


Renan. 


Sir, — The  accent  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  the  second 
e  of  the  good  Bishop  of  Cambrai's  name  is  still  retained, 
with  occasional  exceptions,  in  English  type,  in  spite  of 
periodical  protests  in  Notes  and  Queries  and  elsewhere. 
M.  Eenan  is  similarly  endowed,  his  name  being  commonly 
pronounced  and  printed  Eonan.  But  while  the  case  of 
Fenelon  seems  well-nigh  hopeless,  it  is  not  yet,  perhaps, 
too  late  to  save  M.  Eenan's  name  from  permanent  mutila- 
tion. From  "The  Literary  Week"  of  last  Saturday's 
Academy  it  appears  that  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  an  article 
in  the  North  American  Review,  speaks  of  Eonan  {sic)  as  the 
last  of  the  great  historians.  "The  fault  may  lie  with  the 
printer  of  the  Review,  or  it  may  be  that  the  Academy  is 
responsible.  In  the  latter  case,  my  criticism — useful,  I 
hope  it  may  prove,  although  microscopic — will  be  sure  of 
the  space  I  ask. — I  am,  &c.,  H.  A. 

Barnes,  S.W. 

[Mr.  James  is  blameless.] 

Misconceptions. 

SiK, — Eeading  the  recent  correspondence  on  "  Miscon- 
ceptions," one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  familiarity 
shown  with  the  idea  of  a  bear,  a  familiarity  so  marked  as 
to  overcome  all  consideration  of  grammar  and  sense,  and 
of  the  existence  of  a  very  common  verb  employed  with  the 
same  sound  in  more  than  one  of  its  tenses,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  equally  common  adjective. 

To  the  stories  of  the  "  depths  of  ocean  bear,"  the  "  child 
ghe-bear,"  and  the  "  tom-bears  lug  "  may  be  added  one 
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told  hj  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  promising,  however,  that 
the  reading  of  Genesis  to  tlie  old  lady  of  the  story  must 
have  been  from  the  Revised  Version,  with  which  she  may 
have  been  unacquainted.  On  hearing  the  list  of  children 
beginning  "  Uz  his  iirst-born,  and  Buz  his  brother,"  and 
ending  "these  eight  did  Milcah  bear,"  she  called  out: 
"  That  can't  be  right.     IIow  could  they  milk  a  bear  ?  " 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  familiarity  ?  Tradition  tells  us 
that  the  last  wild  hear  in  England  made  his  appearance  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  Tame  bears  are  scarce.  Bears 
are  no  longer  baited.  The  makers  of  pomatum  have 
ceased  to  announce :  "  Another  fine  bear  slaughtered 
to-day."  Yet  only  a  few  days  ago  Punch  showed  us  a 
foreign  member  of  a  shooting  party  climbing  up  a  tree  on 
receiving  the  word,  "  Jii-ar  to  your  right" — a  joke  that 
would  be  pointless  were  the  idea  too  absurd  to  be  enter- 
tained by  a  reasonable  foreign  visitor. 

The  cause,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  where  we  read  of  Elisha 
cursing  the  little  children  who  came  to  him  with  disre- 
spectful language,  and  of  the  two  she-bears  who  thereupon 
tore  forty-two  of  them.  This  prompt  punishment  of 
improper  behaviour  to  a  prophet  has  been  the  theme  of 
much  pulpit  eloquence ;  and  the  proverbial  saying,  "There 
you  are  again  with  your  bears,"  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  the  exclamation  of  an  attendant  on  sermons 
who,  after  being  fully  instructed  on  the  subject  by  one 
preacher,  was  chagrined  to  find  himself  shortly  afterwards 
addressed  to  the  same  effect  by  another  one.  The  story  is 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  infant  mind, 
an  impression  which  some  guardians  of  infancy,  with  small 
pretension  to  being  prophets,  would  be  careful  not  to 
remove. — I  am,  &c., 

September  23,  1899.  W.  E.  Ll. 

Sir, — The  Elegy  is  surely  no  more  difficult  for  children 
than  is  the  Church  Catechism.  What  boy  ever  saw  any 
meaning  whatever  in  "a  means  whereby  we  receive  the 
same,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof"  ?  To  me,  as  a  child, 
the  whole  line  underscored  was  a  long  single  word.  It 
had  a  luxurious  sound  that  I  liked,  but  praterea  nihil. 
No  language,  how  simple  soever,  I  think,  can  escape  a 
child's  perversion.  One  said  for  years,  in  repeating  the 
"  Hail,  Mary ! "  "  Blessed  art  thou,  a  monk  swimming." 
Another,  supposing  life  was  labour,  I  presume,  ended  his 
prayers  with  "  forever  endeavour.  Amen." 

The  knowledge  of  literature  wiU  grow  with  the  child ; 
and  when  he  appreciates  what  he  has  learned  it  is  none 
the  less  welcome  for  being  an  old  acquaintance. — I  am,  &c., 

St.  Charles'  College,  John  B.  Tabb. 

Ellicott  City,  Maryport,  U.S.A., 
September,  1899. 

An  Earlier  Version. 
M188  Jane  Barlow  writes:  "As  you  mention  in  to- 
day's Academy  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's  rendering  of  part  of 
Lucretius  into  the  measure  of  FitzGerald's  Omar  Khayyam, 
some  of  your  readers  might  possibly  be  interested  by  a  few 
quatrains  of  a  version  in  that  metre  which  I  attempted 
several  years  ago : 

'  Omni  Somno  SEmmrtrs.' 
('  De  Rerum  Natura,'  Lib.  Hi.,  w.  894-930.) 

'  Xow  must  no  more  thy  dear  and  gentle  spouse 
Greet  thee  returning  to  thy  gladsome  house, 

Nor  pretty  children  run  to  snatch  a  kiss, 
Thrilling  thine  heart  with  joy  no  word  avows. 

'  No  more  must  thou,  thy  loved  one's  guard  and  stay 
In  weal  abide.     Ah,  piteous  wight,'  (they  say) 
'  In  piteous  wise  of  all  this  sweet  life's  bliss 
Bereft  thou  art  by  one  bale-bringing  day.' 

Nor  add  thereto  :  '  Yet  now  endures  in  thee 
No  yearning  after  these  ' ;  tho'  truth  it  be 

That,  clearly  seen  in  thoufi^ht,  and  shown  in  speech 
From  sore  di-'inay  and  dread  the  soul  should  fne. 


'  Thou,  soothly,  even  as  now  in  sleep  of  death 
Lulled  softly  liest,  thou  sbalt  even  so  '  (one  saith) 
'  To  furthest  bound  that  lapHiaj;  time  may  reach 
Best,  quit  of  every  pain  that  anguisheth. 

'  But  we  fsst  by  thy  pyre's  grim  funeral  bed 
O'cT  the  poor  asbes  wept  uncomforted. 

Nor  wept  our  fill ;  and  never  d»y  shall  break 
Can  soothe  our  life-long  sorrowing  for  the  dead.' 

Ask  of  this  mourner  then :  '  To  easeful  sleep, 
If  mortal  doom  but  lead,  rest  calm  and  deep, 

Ah  !  what  so  passing  bitter  thence  can  wake, 
That  one  in  dateless  woe  should  pine  and  weep  ? ' 

This  likewise  oft  men  say  from  sad  hearts'  core. 
Wreath-crowned  and  cup  in  hand  their  banquets  o'er  : 

*  Brief  is  the  bliss  that  weakling  mortals  taste, 
It  is,  and  is  not,  and  must  return  no  more.' 

As  if,  forsooth,  in  death  our  ohiefest  bane 
Shall  be  that  thirst  and  parchinp  heat  again 

Vex  us  forlorn,  or  lingers  uneffacd 
Our  longing  after  aught ;   delusion  vain. 

Since,  mind  and  body  alike  in  slumbftr  stilled, 
No  man  to  self  and  life  a  waging  willed. 

Nor  reck  we  tho'  that  sleep  should  last  for  aye, 
By  any  longing  after  self  unthrilled. 

And  yet  not  far  from  vibrant  whirl  sense-fraught 
The  primal  atoms  whence  our  frames  be  wrought 

Have  wandered,  when  the  man  casts  slumber  by, 
And  summons  back  his  trance-dispersed  thought. 
Death,  then,  much  less,  if  less  than  nought  there  were. 
Can  harm  us,  since  its  sleep  doth  widelier  bear 

Our  scattered  elements,  and  who  once  hath  known 
That  chill  surcease  of  hfe  awakeneth  ne'er. 

Jane  Barlow." 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  5. 

Wb  offered  a  prize  latt  week  for  the  best  translation  of  Heine's 
)yrio : 

ES    STEHEN   UNBEWKGLIOH. 

Es  stehen  unbeweglich 
Die  Sterne  in  der  Hiih' 
Viel  tausend  Jahr',  und  schauen 
Sich  an  mit  Liebesweh. 

Sie  sprechen  eine  Sprache, 
Die  ist  so  reich,  so  schiin  ; 
Doch  keiner  der  Philologen 
Kann  diese  Sprache  veratehn. 

Ich  aber  hab'  sie  gelemet, 
Und  ich  vergesse  sie  nicht ; 
Mir  diente  ala  Grammatik 
Der  Herzallerliebaten  Gesicht, 

The  best  of  the  very  many  versions  which  we  have  received  is  the 
following  by  Miss  C.  Thomson,  Solihull,  near  Birmingham,  to  whom 
a  cheque  for  a  guinea  has  been  sent : 

Throughout  the  endless  ages 

The  steadfast  stars  above 
Gaze  each  at  each  with  longing 

And  eyes  of  yearning  love. 

They  speak  a  tender  language, 

That  is  so  rich,  so  fair, 
Tet  never  a  philologian 

This  language  camdeclare. 

But  I  have  studied  and  know  it, 

And  ne'er  forget  its  grace. 
For  the  grammar  whence  I  learnt  it 

Is  my  beloved's  face. 

A  large  number  of  competitors  have  gone  astray  with  the  last 
stanza,  either  inverting  Heine's  meaning,  as  in  this  specimen  : 

But  I  have  learned  that  language. 

Nor  will  forget  it  all, 
For  by  its  rules  I  learn  to  read 

The  dearest  face  of  all ; 

or  treating  the  last  line  as  a  figurative  statement.  Some  consider 
it  to  mean  "  Heaven,"  some  "  the  starry  skies,"  and  one  translator 
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applies  it  to  '•  my  wife." 
remaining  versioas : 


These  are  three  of  the  best  of   the 


Untravelled  and  unchanging 

The  stars  in  heaven  abo«e 
Through  all  eternity  reflect 

The  agony  of  love. 

And  though  they  speak  a  language 

Of  matchless  eloquence, 
No  dull  grammarian  may  hope 

To  learn  its  accidence. 

But  I  have  polved  for  ever 

The  secret  of  the  skies  ; 
My  lexicon  the  lovelight 

In  my  beloved's  eyes. 

[N.  P.,  London.] 

All  motionless,  unchanging, 

Thpy  stand,  the  stars  above. 
Through  myriad  years,  each  gazing 

On  each  with  aching  love. 

They  speak  a  solemn  language. 

So  beautiful,  so  grand. 
Yet  none  of  the  philologians 

That  speech  can  understand. 

But  I,  but  I  have  learned  it, 

Each  mood  and  tense  and  case, 
The  grammar  that  I  studied 

Was  my  beloved's  face. 

[W.  G.  F.,  Southsea.] 

Standing  for  thousand  ages. 

Immovable  above, 
The  stars  behold  each  other 

With  painful  longing  love. 

They  speak  in  such  a  language. 

So  noble  and  so  rich, 
That  no  dry  philologian 

May  understand  their  speech. 

■    <•  Yet  I  full  well  have  learnt  it. 
But  not  from  printed  books  ; 
I  found  its  perfect  grammar 
In  my  beloved's  looks. 

[R.  E.,  Chester.] 

Replies  received  also  from  ;  W.  H.  P.,  Norwich  ;  A.  H.  C,  London  ; 
C.  S.,  Willesden ;  D.  B.,  London  ;  F.  F.,  Leicester ;  J.  M.  J.,  Tay- 
port ;  M.  E.  B.,  Hertford  ;  J.  T..  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  G.  B.  F.,  London  ; 

C.  M.  J.,  Hexham-on-Tyne  ;  C.  R.  S  ,  Salisbury  ;  J.  D.  A.,  Ealing  ; 

D.  0.,  Chislehnrst ;  T.  B..  Cheltenham  ;  C.  C,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ; 

E.  W.,  London  ;  W.  M.  B.,  Leicester  ;  N.  H.,  London  ;  E.  B.,  Liver- 
pool ;  H.  L.  T.,  Cheltenham  ;  J.  M.  M.,  Ealing  ;  B.  G.,  Barnsley  ; 
O.  N..  Clifton  ;  A.  E.  T.,  London  :  .T.  D.  W.,  London  ;  E.  R.,  Holland  ; 
M.  A.  C,  Cambridge ;  K.  J.,  Leeds  ;  D.  T.,  London  :  S.  B.  N., 
St.  Leonard's-on-Sea  ;  E.  S.  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  S.  M.  D.,  Bexley  ; 
J.  J.  E.,  London  ;  M.  E.  T.,  London ;  G.  H.,  Didsbury  ;  G.  W.  S., 
London  ;  C.  L.  E..  Matlock  ;  E.  F.  S..  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  S.  G.  C, 
Edinburgh  ;  L.  M.  L.,  Stafford  ;  H.  Z.  S.,  Aberdeen ;  R.  F.  M., 
Whitby  ;  A.  H.  B.,  Ascot :  M.  A.  W.,  Brough  ;  A.  A.  G.,  London  ; 
M.  B.,  Macclesfield ;  E.  M.  A.,  Oxford  ;  J.  B.  W.,  Brighton  ;  P.  R., 
Manchester. 


Competition  No.  6.  (New  Series.) 

On  page  491  will  be  found  a  letter  signed  Charles  Quutermain, 
emphasising  the  power  of  simplicity  rather  than  studied  elabora- 
tion, to  convey  vivid,  swift  pictures.  We  ask  for  further  examples 
of  the  art,  to  be  drawn  from  prose  writers,  offering  a  prize  of  a 
guinea  to  the  best  which  is  sent  in.  No  extract  should  exceed 
sixty  words. 

BULES. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  October  .31.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  foimd  in  the  first  column  of  p.  i'JG  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addressea  should  always  b«  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  anawers. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  October  26. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 

Cheyne  (Rev.  T.  K.)  and  Black  (J.  Sutherland),  Encyclopsedia  Bihlioa. 

Vol.  I.:  AtoD (Black) 

Miles  (E.  H.),  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  To-day (Richards)  net    2/6 

Anderson  (R.),  The  Buddha  of  Christendom  ...  ....  .  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)    5/0 

Robertson  (J.  N.  W.  B.),  Acts  and  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem. 

(Baker)  net    6/0 

Gamier  (T.  P.),  A  First  Book  on  the  Bible (S.P.C.K.) 

Wilson  (Rev.  S.  Law),  The  Theology  of  Modem  Literature. ..(T.  &  T.  Clark)    7/8 
Garvie  (A.  E.),  The  Bitschiian  Theory :  Critical  and  Constructive. 

(T.  &  T.  Clark)    9/0 

Bennett  (W.  H.)  and  Adeney  (W.  F.),  Biblical  Introduction  (Methuen)    7/6 

Rodwell  cG.),  New  Testament  Greek iMethuen)    3/8 

Benson  (Rev.  Hugh),  Prayers  Public  and  Private (Isbister)    3/6 

POETRY,  4c. 

Swinbnme  (A.  C),  Rosamund (Chatto-ft  Windus) 

Fane  ^Violet),  Betwixt  Two  Seas  (Nimmo)  net  10/6 

Spurr(H.  A.),  Bachelor  Ballads (Greening)    3/6 

Gayley  (C.  M.)  and  Scott  (Fred.  N.),  Introduction  to  the  Methods  ana 

Materials  of  Literary  Criticism  (Ginn  &  Co.)    5/6 

England  (H.  G.),  Shots  at  Elandom (Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.) 

Dowden  (Bdwardi,  The  Works  of  Shakespeare :  Hamiet (Methuen)    3/8 

Maxwell  (Major-Gen.  Patrick),  Minna  von  Barnhelra   ...(University  Pressi    5/0 

Lindsay  (Lady),  The  Apostle  of  the  Ardennes  (Kegan  Paul)  net    3/6 

(Jerarrt  (W.),  bolcino:  A  Traged.v   (Kegan  Paul) 

Shakespeare's  Plays:  The  Tempest,  Momeo  and  Juliet.     Illustrated  by 

Byam  Shaw  (Bell)  each,  net    1/6 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Hodgkin  (Thomas),  Italy  and  Her  Invaders.    Vols.  VII.  and  VIII. 

(Clarendon  Press)  2i/0 

Knaokfaes  (H.),  Van  Dyck   (Grevel  &  Co.) 

Shervinton  (Kathleen),  The  Shervintons:  Soldiers  of  Fortune  ...    (Unwin)  10/6 

Festing  (Gabrielle),  John  Hookham  D'rere (Nishet) 

Harris  (J.  Rendel),  Life  of  Francis  William  Crossley (Nisbet)    8/0 

Merivale  (Judith  A.),  Autobiography  of  Deau  Merivale  (Arnold)  16/0 

WillcDCk  (John),  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart ....  (Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier)    n/0 

Symes  (N.  S.),  English  History (Arnold)     2/G 

the  Roman  Empresses.    Vol.11 (Walpole  Press) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lloyd  (A.  B.\  In  Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal  Country    (Unwin)  net  30/0 

Axon  (W.  E.  A.),  Echoes  of  Bygone  Lancashire  (Andrews  &  Co.)    7/8 

Webb  (E.  J.),  Africa  as  Seen  by  its  Explorers (Arnold;    2/0 

SCIENOE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tait  (P.  C),  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  (Black)  net    1/6 

Graham  (W.),  English  Political  Philosophy  (Arnold)  net  12,0 

F^re  (Ch.),  The  Pathology  of  the  Emotions  (University  Press)  16/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Kron  (R.),  German  Daily  Life (Dent)  net    2/6 


JUVENILE. 

Everett-Green  (E.),  The  Heir  of  Hascombe  Hall  (Nelson)  5/0 

Johnston  (W.),  Tom  Graham,  V.C (Wilson)  3/6 

Brooks  (G.  S.),  The  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts (Caesell)  i!/0 

Whistler  (Charles  W),  Havelock  the  Dane (Nelson)  3/(» 

Home  (Andrew),  Tne  Fellow  who  Won   (Nelson)  3/6 

Everett-Green  (E.),  Prisciila (Nelson)  3/6 

Moleswnrth  (Mr.s.),  The  Grim  House (Nisbet) 

Avery  (Harolds,  Mobsley's  Mohicans (Nelson)  3/8 

Ellis  (G.  S.),  In  Red  Indian  Trails (Cassell)  2/8 

Fenn  (G.  F.),  Ned  Leger       (S.P.C.K.) 

(Charlton  (Grertrude),  Excellent  Jane  (Sands)  3/6 

Farmiloe  (Edith).  Bag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail    (Richards)  6/0 

Hayens  (H,),  A  Vanished  Nation  (Nelson)  5/0 

Pollard  (E.  F.),  A  Daughter  of  France (Nelson)  6/0 

Macdonald  ,M.  P.).  Trefoil    (Nelson)  6/0 

Ellis  (E.  S.),  Uncrowning  a  King (Cassell)  2/8 

Edwardson  (E.),  The  Courteous  Knight (Nelson)  3/8 

Gardiner  (Linda),  Silvia  in  Flowerland  (Seeley) 

Ellis  (E.  S.),  Two  Boys  in  Wyocning , (Cassell)  2/6 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mieville  (Sir  Walter),  Under  Queen  and  Khedive (Heinemann) 

Monkshood  (G.  F.),  Woman  and  the  Wits    (Greening  &  Co.)    3/8 

Green  (Percy  B.),  A  History  of  Nursery  Rhymes  (Greening)    4/0 

Slater  (J.  H,),  Book  Prices  Current 

Marholm  (Laura),  The  Psychology  of  Woman  ( Richards)    6/0 

Ward  (Agnes  G.),  The  Burden  of  a  Week   (S.P.C.K.) 

Aflalo  (F.  G.),  T.vpes  of  British  Animals  (Sands  &  Co.)    0/0 

Russell  (W.  C),  The  Ship.  Her  Story (Chatto  at  Windus) 

Pritchett  (B.  T.),  Shipping  and  ''raft  all  Round  the  World (Arn.i  d)  10/6 

Bey  (A.  F.  J.),  A  Dictionar,y  of  English  Homonyms (Kegan  Paul) 

Witts  ■  F.),  The  "  F.  B.  Meyer"  Birthday  Book (Sunday  Schoi.l  Union)     1/8 

Selons(E.),  Tommy  Smith  s  Animals  (Metmen)    2/6 

Morris  (William),  Some  Hints  on  Pattern  Designing 

Thu  Xew  Penuu  Magazine:  1899 (Cassell)    2/6 

The  Quiver:  1899 (Cassell) 

NEW   EDITIONS. 

HuVjberton  (John).  Helen's  Babies .(Richards)    6/0 

Pnrailiite  Lost.    Illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor^  (Cassell)  21/0 

Swift  (.lonathan),  Gulliver's  Travels ...(John  Lane)    6/0 

Morier  (.lames).  The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan 

(Gr(;8liam  Publishing  Co.)    3/6 

%*  Neu)  Noveh  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Special  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  Academy  can  be  supplied  for  \s.  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  %s.  dd.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery-lane. 
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lOREIQN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALJ- 
prompUj  •uppHw)  on  modsrate  terrai. 
OATALOOUKS  00  appUoftftloa. 
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BOOKS  WANTED.— 258.  each  offered  f<  r 
"  Life  of  Jnlin  M vtton,"  1835— t'ollyns*  "  Wild  Red  Deer," 
1982— "OMEngliKli  Squire."  l^^I- "  Progress  of  a  MidBhipman. 
jsan— *'  Shirley  IK-er  I'arkR."  13«7— "  Tom  Raw  the  Griffin. "  18'-'>f 
— "Trial*  for  Adultery."  T  vols..  1781— "Warwickshire  Hunt.' 
1837— Freer'i  "  Laat  Decide."  2  vols..  ]S*W— '*  Desperate 
Bemedies,"  3  vols.,  1871— "  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes."  3  toIs.,  1873— 
**Ij(»iia  Doone,*'  3  toIb..  1R6D.  Rare  Book'  supplied.  State 
WaDU.-BAK^R'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP  BIRMINOHAM. 


IMPORTANT—PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING.  SELL  &  RAILTON.  Limited,  high-cla*ifl 
PrlDten  and  Publishers.  I':,  Gouiih  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  E.O.,  have  specially-built  Rotary  and  otherfast  Machines 
for  printine;  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially  •built 
Machines  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8.  16.  24.  or  32-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advioe  and  aaristance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  oommenoe 
Haw  Jounali. 

VrwUltlM  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
kifiiiS  awl  Puolishing  Depariiments  conducted. 

Telephone  6S131.    Tel^raph  **  Africanism.  London." 


TYPE-WRITING   promptly  and   accaratelv 
done.    lOd.  per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Hulti-Oopies.— Address.  Miss  E.  H.,  18.  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.— A  GenUeman. 
«n>erienoed  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeinn  Work  through  the  Presp.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  151.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BOOK  BARGAINS.— Cheapest  Booksellers 
In  the  World.  Catalogues  free.  Books  Bought  or 
Exchanged.  Out-of-Priut  Books  Supplied.  Also  Rarities. 
Please  state  Wants. —The  Hollasd  Co..  Book  Mercliants, 
Birmingham. 


ESTABLISHED    1661. 

IRKBECK         BAN 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  London. 


K, 


TW0-ANI>-A-HA1F    per   CENT.   INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  oa  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balancos,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  puivhalea  and  sold. 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 
roK  TWO  ocirrcAs  per  month. 


BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 
m>B  rm  laiLLfKOs  pea  koicth. 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,wlth(uUpartictllan.po«t  free 
FRANCIS  RAVENBCROFT.  Manager. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  6. 

All  readers  attempting  this  tceek'e 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
495)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


ATH(»RO(JGHLY    capable    MANAGER 
reautred    for  the   BOOK    DEPARTMENT  of  a  targe 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE.    Must  understand  the  business  fr-m 
A  to  Z.    Good  salary  and  prospects.— Address.  C.  A.  P..  OfBce  j 
of  this  i>aper. 


ENGLISH  LKCTORSHIP'at  the  UNIVER- 
SITY of  UPS  ALA. 

The  ENGLISH  LECTORSH  IP  wiU  become  VACANT  on  the 
Istof  January,  1900. 

OrALiniATioNS.- The  Lector  must  l>e  bom  of  EogUsh  parenl* 
auu  have  received  a  liberal  English  education.  He  shouM 
speak  educated  Southi-rn  English,  withjut  any  provincial 
accent.     KnowUiIge  of  Swedish   not  re<iuired,  but  preference 

Sven  to  candidate  possessing  some  knowledge  of  a  Scandinavian 
nguage  or  German.  Some  previous  practice  in  teaching 
English  necessary.    -Age  about  2&  to  30.    unmarried. 

Di'TiE.s.— Public  lessons  six  hour«  weekly  darint;  the  two 
terms  (middle  of  January  to  end  of  May.  iind  let  of  Septemlwr 
to  middle  of  Decemlwr;.  Private  lessons  when  required  Ity 
students.  Practical  instruction  in  I'ronunciation,  i'onversa- 
tion.  Reading,  and  Translation  into  English.  With  regard  to 
his  public  courses,  the  Lector  is  bound  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
Professor  of  German  and  English. 

Emoliments.- 2.000  kronor  (=£1101  a  year,  paid  quarterly. 
Three  of  the  weekly  public  lessons  paid  extra  at  a  hxe<i  low 
rate  by  the  pupils  atteuding.  Private  lessons,  of  course,  paid 
extra.  The  Lector  may  reckon  on  earning  altogether  about 
3.000  kronor  a  year,  or  more.  dei>ending  on  bis  own  exertions. 
Cost  of  living  in  Upsala  about  1X0  kronot  a  month.  Travelling 
expenses  not  allowed. 

Enoaukment.— The  Lector  will  be  engaged  for  two  years 
(1800  and  1!K>1).  Appointment  may  V>e  renewed  for  some  years 
more,  in  ca«e  of  mutual  satisfaction  ;  but  it  is  hereby  expressly 
stated  that  the  Lectorship  cannot  be  held  for  life.  Applicants 
requested  to  send  in  name,  statements,  and  testimonials  to 
Professor  A.\el  Ekduasn,  Upsala,  .Sweden,  before  the  ist  of 
December  next. 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(Limited;, 

For  tin  CIRCULATION  and  SALS  of 

all  tht  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN,. 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

TOWN  8UBB0BIPTI0NS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  wumm. 

LONDON  BOOK  BOOIETT  (for  week!,  elohann  of  Hooka 

at  the  honsei  of  SubMriben)  from  TWO  UUINEASIper  annum. 

COUNTET  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  0UINKA8 
per  aonam. 
N.S.— Two  or  Three  Frienda  ma;  UNITE    in  ONE  SUB- 
SCRIPTION, and  thui  lesMn  the  Coit  o(  Carriage.   k_.. : 


rpHE      UNIVERSITY     o£     ADELAIDE. 

PROFESSORSHIP     OF    MODERN     HISTORY    AND 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

APPLICATIONS  for  the  above  PROFESSORSHIP  will  be 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  Aoi;\T.GKVKRAi.  for  SooTB 
AcsTBAi.iA,  1,  Croeby  S^iuare,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  not 
later  than  the  hrst  day  of  December  next.  Salary  £600  a  year. 
Duties  commence  on  Tuesday.  3rd  April,  IIKK).  Particulars  of 
tenure  and  duties  may  be  obtained  at  the  AgekT'Oekeral's 
Office. 


Town  and  Village  Cluht  supplied  on  Lihertl  Termi. 

ProBpectnsee  and  Monthly  LUts  of  Books  gratis 

and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Ofvkbkd  i.T 

GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 


W, 


M.   VOYNICH    bas   OPENED    an 

OFFICE  at  1,  SOHO  SQUARE.  W.,  where  he  haa 
ON  VIEW 

A    COLLECTION  of  XVth  and  XVIth  CENTURY 

BOOKS, 

EARLY  AMERICANA,  Ac. 

The  LIST  of  UNKNOWN  and  LOST  BOOKS  is  in 

Preparation. 

Office  Hours:  10-1  and  2-0. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Oratis  and  ix>st  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIKNCK,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  PRRNCH,  GBEIMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,  NEW  OXPORD   STRKET; 

211,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  18,  Qneen  Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  LoiraoN ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Muichistss. 


Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  price  28.  6d.,  post  free. 

CONVICTED  OF  HEROISM.     A  Tale  of 

John  Penrv,  Martyr,   1.159—1593.     IJy  HERBERT 
M.    WHITE,    B.A.      Illustrated    by    Frank     H. 
Simpson, 
"Excellent,  unusual  ^rasp  of  events,  nobility  of 
ideal,  vividnees,  and  ^ace  ot  style." 

Rev.  Akchibald  Duvr,  D.D. 


ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHBARD,  LIMITED, 

21  A  22,  Fumival  Street,  Holbom,  London,  B.O. 


CHARMINa    aiFT     BOOKI 

68.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Ulustraied. 


LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  i  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  k  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.3.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 


Fcap.  8vo. 


ONE  SHILLINO  EACB. 


Illustrated. 


THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  ExoeUency  E.  J. 
PHELPS,  late  American  Minister;  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D. ;  ROBERT  BROWNING; 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOBBBT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE   OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE    WYE   VALLEY. 

BOSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE   SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,   BANGOR,    BETTWSYCOED,   and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,      BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


Is.— THE    HOTELS  of  the   WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotels  throughout 

the  world. 

"  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  mch  a  guide-book  as  this,  which, 
teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes !  ' — The  Timts. 
•'The  Ijest  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post, 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  6s.— 60  Illustrations,  21  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

By  E.  C,  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  Reference*  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 

London:  Sixriiif,  MaKSHaii,  IUmiltox,  Kest,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers. 


4  November,  1899. 
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MESSRS.  G.  ARTHUR  PEARSON'S  LIST. 


READY  ON  NOTRMBER  8. 


A  MAID  of  the  MOOR.     By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

STEVENSON,  Author  of  "The  Romance  of  a  Grouse  Moor,"  &c.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  Cb. ____^^ 


THE  RED  MEN  of  the  DUSK     By  John 

FINNKMDRE,  Author  of  "  The  Custom  of  the  Country,"  &c.    Ilhiptrated 
by  Lawson  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 


CUPID'S    PUPILS.     From  Courtship   to 

Honeymoon.    By  Oce  who  has  Assisted  at  Te"  Thousand  Three  Hundred 

Marriages   and    Given   Away    Eleven    Hundred   and    Twenty   Brides. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

This  book  is  not  a  work  of  fiction,  drawn  from  the  ima^nat^on,  but  a  record 

of  realities  that  pasfed  under  the  notice  of  the  writer.    Few  persons  have  been 

favoured  with  such  ample  opportunities  of  witnes^-injf  the  peculiar  eccentricities 

imported  into  the  marriage  ceremony  and  its  accessories  by  nervous  and 

unlettered  individuals.    The  vacaries  of  those  about  to  enter  the  holy  bonds 

furnish  both  amusing  and  interesting  reading. 


Over  310,000  copies  of  this  Book  have  been  sold. 

DAVID  HARUM.     A  Story  of  American 

Life.    By  EDWARD  XOYES  WESTCOTT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 


THE    BOOK    OF   THE    YEAR. 


» 


THE  FURTHER  ADVENTURES  of  CAP- 

TAIW  KETTLF.    By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE.    lUustmted  by  Stanley 
L,  Wood.    Crown  bvo,  cloth,  uniform  with  First  Volume,  price  fls, 

"  This  delifthtful  volume  is  Hkely  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  read,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  talked  of  works  of  fiction  issued  during  the  autumn  season. 
Unlike  some  fictional  heroes  whose  names  have  become  world-renowned. 
Captain  Ketile's  personality  does  not  entirely  dwarf  those  in  bis  immediate 
vicinity ;  other  characters  there  are  to  be  found  connected  with  his  life  history 
who  are  quite  worth  ttaking  acriuaintance  with." — World. 

'*  Never  has  a  hero  won  the  heart  of  the  public  so  spontaneously  as  this  fire- 
eating;  little  sailor  who-se  name    has  become  as  familiar  and  as  typical  as 

Dickens's  Captain  Cuttle Those  who  have  read  his  early  adventures  will 

need  no  recommentlatinn  to  follow  his  further  career ;  those  who  have  not,  we 
strongly  ad\'ifle  to  repair  the  omif  sion  at  once.  What  Lord  Kitchener  is  in 
history.  Captain  Kettle  ia  in  fiction— the  man  of  the  year.'* 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette, 

WHEN  ROGUES  FALL  OUT.    By  Joseph 

HATTON,  Author  of  *' By  Order  of  the  Czar,"  Ac.  With  Frontispiece 
by  W,  H.  Margetcon.  Crown  Qvo,  cloth,  6s. 
•*  A  graphic  picture  of  certain  aspects  of  life  in  Old  London,  and  an  exciting 
account  of  the  adventures  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  whose  personality  has 
fascinated  thousands  of  readers  s'nce  the  story  of  his  exploits  was  published 
for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Hatton  holds  us  to  his  pages  with  his  <(uick  change  of 
incident." — Daily  Telegraph, 

"Not  only  has  Mr.  Hatton  given  as  a  thrillinsr  romance  of  love  and  crime, 
bat  he  has  ^succeeded  in  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  London  life  a  century 

ago Though  there  \a  no  avoidance  of  the  picturesque  aides  of  the  career  of 

famous  rogues,  the  inrecariousneaa  of  their  joys  only  serves  to  emphasise  the 
leaaons  in  virtue  which  more  prosaic  records  of  crime  usually  bring  out." 
Sheffield  Independent. 

HERONFORD.    By  S.  R.  Keightley,  Author 

ol  *•  The  .Silver  Cross,"  Ac.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Os. 

'*  Those  who  care  to  imrsvel  a  tangled  skein  of  family  interest,  with  twists 
and  tarns  of  crime.  love,  and  jiaesion,  will  here  find  something  to  their  liking. 
The  action  takes  place  )x)th  on  land  and  sea,  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Keightley  proves  as 
eompf^tent  to  describe  a  fight  on  ocean  as  a  ghost  hunt  in  the  great  grey  house 
of  Heronford.  Several  of  the  characters  are  powerfully  drawn,  and  become 
wonderfully  human  ;  but  it  is  in  action  and  colour-effects  that  Dr.  Keightley 
shows  the  mast«r  hand,  and  he  gives  here  some  work  as  fine  as  any  that  has 
appeared  since  ^tcYcn^ot:.'*— Dundee  Advertiser. 


SIGN0R8   of  the  NIGHT.     By  Max 

PEMBKRTON,    Author    of    "The    Phantom    Army,"    "Queen    ot    the 
Jesters,"  Ac.    Illostrated  by  Harold  Piffard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 
"  The  bo^k  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Venice  at  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth 
centarj-.    The  scenes  are  full  of  colour,  and  remind  us  of  the  wonderful  paint- 
ings of  Gentile  Bellini  in  the  Accademia.    Every  one  who  has  seen  Venice,  and 
every  one  who  longs  to  see  it,  will  delight  in  Mr.  Pemberton's  stories." 

Britith  Weekly. 

.u:ht  published. 

MR.     JACK     HAMLIN'S     MEDIATION, 

and  other  SU^ries.    By  BRET  HARTE,  Author  of  "  Stories  in  Light  and 
Shadow,"  "Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slojie,"  Ac.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  fls. 

A   BITTER  VINTAGE.     By  K.  Douglas 

KING,  Author  of  "  The    Scripture    Reader  of   St.  Mark's,"  "  Father 
Hilarion,"  Ac,    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  BROKEN  PROMISE.    By  Violet  Whyte, 

'  r'_>wn  Hyo,  cioth,  price  3b.  G'.i. 

0.   ARTHUR  PEARSOX,  Ltd.,  Hennetta  Street,  W.C. 


Messrs.  Win.  Blackwood  &  Sons' 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW    WORK    BY   G.    W.    STEEVENS. 

SECOND  EDITION.      NOW  READY. 

IN  INDIA.    By  G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of 

"  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  "  With  the  Conquering  Turk,"  "  The  Land 
of  the  Dollar,"  "Egypt  in  1898,"  &c.,  &c.    "With  a  Blap.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  To  read  this  book  is  a  lib'^ral  education  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
least-known  portions  of  our  Empire." — St.  James's  Qazetfe. 

"Reveals  India  anl  our  methods  of  government  there  to  the  British  elector 
with  a  completeness  that  his  never  before  been  equali-d." — Oaily  Mail. 

"  As  throwing  a  glowing,  yet  piercing  liRht  on  life  in  the  East,  the  book  comes 
nearer  to  the  level  of  'Eothen*  than  anything  my  Bironite  can  at  the  moment 
recill. "— P«  ?icA. 

ZACK'S     NEW     NOVEL. 

SECnND   EDITION.     Nnw  REAOY. 

ON  TRIAL.    By  Zack,  Author  of  "Life  is 

Life."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
"Is  something  more  than  remarkable     ...We  have  not  reid  for  a  long  time  any 
piece  of  prose  fiction  which  impresied  us  so  much."— /*'///  Mull  Gazette. 

"  One  of  those  rare  stories  that  stand  apart  from  their  fellows. Tra^c  yet 

simple,  true  and  yet  not  harsh,  Zack's  story  moves  inevitably  towards  the  final 
page."—  Outlook. 

EDITET)  BY  PROFESSOR  SAINT8ETTRY. 

PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

A  CONTISUOUS   AND  COMI'LETE  HiSTOUY  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

NOW  EBADY. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES.    By  Oliver  Elton,  B.A.,  Leeturer 

in  English  Literature,  Owens  College,  Manchester.    Crown  8vo,  6e.  net. 

"A  book  of  first-hand  knowledge,  and  of  ftrst-rate  critical  ability Mr. 

Oliver  Elton  writes  with  the  precision  of  intimacy,  and  with  an  admirable  lucidity 
which  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  learn  from  him."— Manclicster  Courie', 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  LTBR4.EIBS. 

THE  DON  AND  THE  UNDERGRADUATE. 

A.  Talk  of  Rt.  Hilary's  College,  Oxkohd.     By  W.    E.  W.    COLLINS. 
Crown  Svo,  68. 

CHEAPER  EDITION. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY   AND   LETTERS   OF 

MR3.  M.  O.  "W.  OLIPHANT.      Arranged  and  Edited  bv  Mrs.  HARRY 
COQHILL.    "With  Two  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

"Replete  wirh  absorbing  and  individual  interest. The  fascinating  letters 

are  rich  in  pleasant  episodes  of  a  Buoeessful  career  and  in  matters  of  literary  and 
domestic  interest."— T'l'mes. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  saddest,  of  literary  bio- 
graphies  Her  renunitcences  are  full  of  lively  anecdotes  and  graphic  sketches." 

^  Daily  News. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION". 

SILAS    MARNER.      By  George   Eliot. 

With  Illustrations  by  Reginald  Eibch.    Handsomely  bound,  with   g;ilt 
edf^es,  crown  8ve,  6a. 


THIS  DAY  18  PUBLISHED. 


CHRIST  THE  PROTESTANT,  and  other 

Seiimoxs.    By  HELY  HUTCHINSON  ALMOND.  M.A.Oxon,  Hon.  LL  D. 
Glasgow,  Head  Master  of  Loretto  School.    Croffn  Svo,  63. 


PREHISTORIC    SCOTLAND    AND    ITS 

PLACE  IN  EUROPEAN  CIVILISATION.  Beino  a  Ge.vkral  Istro- 
Di'crriox  to  the  "CofxTY  HmTOBiPs  of  Scotland."  By  ROBERT 
MUNRO,  M.A.,  M:.D.,  Author  of  "Prehistoric  Pioblems,"  "The  Lake- 
DweUinga  of  Europe,"  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
78.  tJd.  net. 
"A  striking  example  of  masterly  synthesis,  founded  on  patient  analysis  and 

collation Well  supplied  as  it  is  with    judiciously  chosen  illu-strations,  Dr. 

Munro'a  latest  volume  will  command  the  clone  attention  of  many  readers,  and 
amply  anatain  his  reputation  aa  a  cautious  antiquary  and  attractive  writer." 

Mo}ning  I'cst, 

BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

No.  1009. NOVEMBEK,  1891). 28.  Cd. 

Some  Maxims  op  Napoliow,  by  Lt.-Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson.— The  Fab 
Islands,  by  John  Buchan.— Byuon  :  io  1810,  by  G.  8.  Street.— On  Seicvice  in  the 
Uoamda  Photectouate,  by  Captain  Neill  Malcolm,  D.S.O.— Ij0iu>  Jim,  by  Joseph 
Conrad. — A  New  C\KiUAaE  on  an  Oi.d  Road,  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths— A 
8ouTit-8KA  Arcadt,  by  Mrs.  A,  8,  Boyd.— A  Sibebian  Adventimck.— The  N«w 
AusTBALiAN  Commonwealth  and  'ihe  Pkivt  Council,  by  Hon.  H.  G.  Parsons, 
M  L.C. — Under  THE  Bkaeu  op  Buchanan.— The  Lookku-on.— The  Tuansvaal 
TwiNTT  Years  Ago,  by  General  Sir  Hetry  Brackenburv,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.L 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
Edinburgh   and    London. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

IMPORTANT   liew  WORK    BY   TMB    AUTHOR   OF  *' DEEDS   THAT   WOW    THE    EMPIRE." 

In  i  vnif«    cp'WM  Hv<i.    With  I'orlrHitj,  Fdcsimiles,  and  Plana.    Os,  each. 

HOW    ENGLAND    SAVED    EUROPE: 

The  Stopy  of  the  Great  War  (1793-1815).     By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  LL.D., 

Author  of  ••  I)o<m1»  tlmt  Won  the  Kmpiio,"  " FiKhm  for  the  Flag,"  ic. 
VOL.  '..  FROM  Trie  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  BQVPT, 

U   PUBLISHED    TO-nAY,  BOd  the  remaining  Volameg  will  be  isiued  at  intervals 

NRW  WonK  FOR  JUVENILES  DY  HIS  HONOUR  JUDGE  PARRY. 

PITBLISHKI)  TO-DAY— Small  4to,  Gb.,  with  lUusirations  by  Atiielhias'  Rubdhh. 

THE  SCARLET  HERRING,  And  Other  Stories. 

By  His  Honour  Judge  EDWARD  ABBOTT  PAERY, 

Author  of  "  Katawampns :   its  Treatment  and  Cure,"  "  Butter-SooUa," 

•«•  AhM>  an  Edition  of  W  t'oDies.  printed  on  Japanese  vellum  and  bound  in  white  vellum,  price  2l8.  net. 

Each  copy  eijnied  by  the  Author  and  numbered. 

VOL.  II.  OF  MR  ROBERT  BRIDGES'  COLLECTED  WORKS.    JUST  PUBLISHED.— Small  post  8vo,  Bs. 

THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    ROBERT    BRIDGES. 

Volume  II.    Contents  :— Shorter  Pf ems i  New  Poems;  Notes. 

REVISED,  ENLARGED,  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 
JUST  PUBLISHED.— With  Frontispiece,  largo  crown  8vo,  7e.  63. 

COLLECTIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 

By  "  ONE  WHO  HAS  KEPT  A  DIARY." 

NEW   SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 

By  Mrs.   DE  LA  PASTURE,  Author  of  "Deborah  of 
Tod's,"  Ac. 
By  ANNA  HOWARTH,    Author  of  "Jan:    an 
Afrikander,"  "  Katrina ;  a  Tale  of  the  Karoo,"  &c. 
'  A  tale  of  thrilling  aflverture  t^ld  in  simple,  clear,  and  vigorous  English ;  the  characters  and  the 
incidents  are  made  real :  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  seized  at  the  beginning-  and  held  to  the  end  of  the 
book." — Scotsman,  

London 


ADAM    6RIGS0N. 
SWORD    AND   ASSFC&I. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


EDWARD    FITZGERALD'S 

RUBAIYAT    OF    OMAR    KHAYYAM. 

With  the  Original  Persian  Sourceo  Collated  from  his  own  M8S.  and  literally  Translated  by 

EDWARD    HERO:?-ALLEN. 
Boyal  8vo,  xviii  and  161  pp.,  bound  in  Persian  green  cloth  and  gold,  Ta  6d.  [18B9. 

The  object  with  which  this  volnme  was  compiled  was  to  set  at  rest,  once  and  fur  ever,  the  ve.\ed 
qnestioQ  of  how  far  Edward  FitzGenikl's  incomparable  poem  may  be  reparded  as  a  translation  of  the 
Persian  orijjinals,  bow  far  as  an  adaptation,  and  how  tar  as  an  original  work. 

The  whole  of  the  deSnitive  (fifth)  edition  of  FitzGerald's  poem  is  included  in  the  present  volume,  and 
also  the  stray  (luatrains  that  appeared  in  ihe  Introduction  and  Notes  to  that  pttem,  and  those  which 
apiieared  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  poem  and  which  have  since  been  eliminated.  Throushont  the 
volume  these  appear  on  the  left-hand  )iaees,  tbe  right-hand  pages  being  occupied  by  the  Persian  teit  of  the 
original  (|natrains  that  inspired  FitzGerald,  together  with  a  purely  literal,  lino-for-line  translation  and 
leferences  to  the  known  texts  in  which  they  occur  in  identical  or  more  or  less  varied  forins. 


VEDDER'S    ILLUSTRATED    EDITIONS    OF   THE 

RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  the  Astronomer  Poet 

of  Persia  Rendered  into  Engliah  Verse  by  EDWARD  FITZGERALD.  With  an  Accompaniment 
of  Drawings  by  EUHU  VEDDER.    The  original  folio  edition,  scarce,  £«  6s. 

[Boston,  Mass.,  1894. 

The  same  designs,  reduced,  4to,  63  superb  Photo-lithographs  of  Mr.  Vodder's  wonderful 

Designs,  and  8  leaves  of  Printed  Text,  boards,  £2  2s.      [Boston :  Houghton,  MiHUn,  &  Co.,  1686. 

RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  the  Astronomer  Poet 

of  Persia.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  EDWARD  FITZGERVLD.  With  Accompaniment  of 
Drawings  by  ELIHU  VEDUEB.  Post  8vo,  done  up  in  an  elegant  fancy  cloth  binding,  adapting 
the  Volume  as  a  choice  Gift-Book,  21».  [Boston,  18W. 

Vedder's  lovely  Drawing.-;  are  a<lmirably  reproduced  in  this  cheap  handy  edition.     Added  to  this 
edition  is  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  M.  KemeV,  01  pp. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD'S  LETTERS  and  LITERARY 

RKMAINS.  Edited  by  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Vice-Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
3  vols.,  crim-n  8vo,  cloth,  i;l  Ss.  [1889. 

',*   Catalogues  of  rare  ani  valuahle  Book*  for  six  penny  ttampi. 


BERNARD  QUARITOH,  15  Piccadilly.  London. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  Diana  Tempeet." 


Red  Pottage 


By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEV. 
6s. 


The  Colossus 


Elliot  Stock's  Nov  Pablicatlons. 


SPECTATOR.— "  Thu  hrilUant  and  exhilarating  novel,  by  far  the  moat  exciting  and 
original  of  the  present  season." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "  For  completeness  and  finish,  for  quiet  excellence,  Miss 
Cholmondeley's  hook  must  go  right  to  the  front  of  contemporary  literature." 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "  A  Son  of  Empire." 

By  MORLEY  ROBERTS. 

6s. 

I'ALL  MALL  OA/ETl E.—"  Beynd  a'l  doubt  'The  Colo»sui'—brig\t,  clever,  and 
always  entertaining — is  an  excellent  piece  of  work." 

London :  SDWARD  ARNOLD,  37,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


In  domy  sro,  doth,  price  Ba  ad. 


THE    BRITISH     EMPIRE    and 

ALLIANCES:  or,  BriUio's  Duty  t^>  her  Colonu-s  aud  her 
SiihjiHrt  Races.  Ity  THEOPHILUS  E.  8.  SCUOLE8, 
M.lJ-,  Briix..  LicnttaU  of  the  koyal  Colleger  of  PhjllciaDi 

auci  8urgeoufc,  Edlul>ur(tl)- 


lu  il«my  ^vo,  clotb,  with  Diagrams,  price  7b.  6U. 

THE   MYSTERY  of  the   AGES. 

By  Rev.  B.  N.  SWITZER.  M.A. 
ThU  w.irk  draw*  »ii«clal  attention  to  the  liUral  ride  of 
lMblic.ll  Iut<rrretation.  The  varioun  DiipeuaUoui  plaaned 
liy  0.>d  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  are  reyiewed-nanielT, 
the  Patrl.rchal.  the  Moaaic,  the  Chrirtiao  Md  the  MiUeonld. 
the  laat  l«in«  ooorider.d  in  the  light  pf  Prophecj.  and  th« 
answer  of  hutnamtT  to  thoM  aeTeial  eaUilw  of  God  !• 
examined.  

CHEAP  EDITION. 

In  demy  Sro,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  In  cloth. 

price  68. 

OROMWELUS    SCOTCH   0AM- 

';,^i,^firr:!Ui.';H'o^rr,.i''S^he'r.5''nV,:'c'ss''''s; 

WILLIAM  8    I>0COLA3.  MA. 

"  Every  page  shows  tokenj  of  painful  industry."-A(*B«nil«. 

"  Mr.  ilougla.  ha.  added  a  ra^t  valuable  book  l«  «''•  ""S 
turc  of  Uio  Great  RebelUon,  and  must  receive  ht»  >"•  ">"" 
of  praise  for  it.  He  po»e«K8  an  admir.Me  knowledge  of  the 
topograpliy  of  the  Lowland»."-X,il<!ral«re. 

•A  v-ry  notable  piece  of  historical  work,  and  well  worth 
reading."— itierorK  world. 


Bound  in  parchment,  price  Js. 

A     NOCTURNE. 

SCEiE-   A  VlLHOE  CHCaCH    IS   A    BROAD  AND    PlEASAKT 

Vaulei  op  DABtliooa. 

THE  WISD-AN  OBQAH-TBB  XVSICIAS. 

By  H.  K. 


In  foolscap  8vo,  paper  cover,  price  6d. 

A   DIALOGUE  on  the  ARTIST'S 

IDEA.     By   MANZONl.    Author  of   "PromMseSpose.- 
I'araphiastd  from  the  Italian  by  Key.  J.  A.  l)L»  t.. 


ELLIOT  STOOB:,  63,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  B.C. 

F.  Y.  WHITE_&JO^S  LIST. 

In  cloth,  gilt,  prici  6j.  each. 

THIRD    EDITION     NOW    READY. 

A  NAME   TO   CONJURE  WITH. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

Mr    W.  8.  CA15E  (President  British   Temperance    LeMUe) 

writes  -  ••        1  thank  you  most  he,»rtily  for  having  «/",'"1  'Kj 

most  iiitereiing  and  po'erlul  story  on  the  evu  ot  alcoholic 

i;rmul"ntrsi!.cl  Walter  Bcsauts  •Demoniac.-     It   is  quil« 

'""  A  vtfry  remarkable  book."-Lod»'«P''<<>riaI.  .      „ 

"The  bjok  is  strongly  imagined,  sound,  an,i  """"'""[Jg,,,, 
•Weojnsi.ler  this  one  of  the  best  books  produced  so  far  by 

Mrs.  SWnnard."-A(»«iK««m- 

•  intensely  intcrestlng."-BI<K-*  and  WhxU. 


THE  THIRD   EDITIOIf   OF 

THE     BOND     OP     BLACK. 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QOKUX, 

Author  of  "  The  Day  of  Temptation,"  &c. 

■  The  faaoination  of  such  a  book  is  undoubted."—  I'aMiiyFair 

'■  k-rankly  sensational."— Saturdoif  ««oi««>.  _„.,. 

••  As  exciting  as  any  lover  ot  the  most  modern  dlablerMquc 

romance  could  desire.'  —Ptmch. 

MRS.  ALEXANDER'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE     STEPMOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Wooing  o'  It." 


FLORENCE  MARRYAT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE     POLLY    OP     ALISON. 

By  the  Author  of  "  A  Hationil  Man-iaKO,"  Ac. 

In  cloth,  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  price  Ss. 

A     SAILOR'S     BRIDE. 

By     GUY      B  O  O  T  H  B  Y, 

Author  of  "  Dr.  Nikohi." 

Illustratod  by  A.  Wallis  Mills. 

Puachsays:  "No  morefascioating  modern  romance,  replete 

with  stirring  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  than     A  W"or- 

Bride.-.  ..Highly  recommended  by  the  Baron  de  B W . 

"  ■  A  Sailor  s  Bride'  will  appeal  at  once  and  irresistibly  to  a 
very  considerable  ciwnWts."— Wlo(»«.  .   ..    „    . 

"Nobody  will  read  it  without  enjoying  it "— Solsman. 


F.   V.  WHITE   &   CO., 
14,   Bedford  Street,   Strand,   W.O. 
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WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  GO.'S  LIST. 

THE  NEW  WORK  T?Y  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ADMIRALS  ALL." 

STORIES  from  FROISSART.    By  Henry  Newbolt.    Illus- 

trated  by  Gordox  Browk e.    Printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

NATIONAL  RHYMES  of  the  NURSERY.   Second  Edition. 

Xow  Ready.    With  Introduction  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBI'RY.    Numerous  Illustrations  by  Gohdon 
Browhe.    Printed  on  superfine  pnper,  cloth  hoartls.  68. 

This  New  Edition  is  enriched  with  additional  Rhj-mes  and  Original  Illustrations. 
"The  prettiest  and  most  complete  collection  pnhUahed."— Westminster  Gazette. 

WONDERS  of  the  BIRD  WORLD.     By  Dr.  R.  Bowdler 

SHARPE.  With  numerous  Dlustrations  by  A.  T.  Elwes. 
"Those  who  peruse  his  book— an  easy  and  deliRhtful  task— will  find  themselves  more  impressed  with 
each  succeeding  chapter  by  the  mystery  and  the  marvels  of  bird-life,  whether  as  displayed  in  structure, 
plumage,  nests,  pairinj?  habits,  migratory  instincts,  mimicry,  protective  resemblance  and  colouring,  or 
geocraphical  range  and  distribution.  These  and  other  aspects  of  birds  and  their  ways  receive  vivid 
description  and  delineation  from  Dr.  Sharpe  and  from  Mr.  Elwes,  and  much  solid  information  is  conveyed 
by  them  in  the  most  attractive  form.,'*— Scotsman. 

SWEETHEART   TRAVELLERS.     A  Child's   Book   for 

ChiMrcn,  for  Women,  and  for  lien.    By  .S.  R.   CROCKETT.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
G08DOX  liBOwxj   R.I.,  and  W.  H.  C.  Gboome.    Large  cro\vn  870,  cloth  boards,  gilt  tops,  6s. 

[Third  Editiuu. 
**  Had  anyone  ever  been  disinclined  to  believed  in  Mr.  Crockett's  genius,  he  must  have  recanted  and 
repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  after  enjoying  '  Sweetheart  Travellers.'     It  is  the  rarest  of  all  rarities, 
and  vc'italily  a  child's  book  for  children,  as  well  as  for  women  and  for  men." — Times, 

*'Mr.  Crockett  must  be  credited  with  one  of  the  most  pronounced  successes  of  the  season."— ITor/d. 
"One  of  the  daintiest  and  most  charming  of  gift-books." — Scotsman. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES  of  SIR  TOADY  LION, 

with  thH>e  of  GENERAL  NAPOLKON  SMITH.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Reowne, 
R.I,    Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  68. 
*'  When  we  say  it  is  one  of  the  most  dehghtfnl  stories  about  children  we  have  ever  read  we  are  still 
short  of  the  mark."— Daily  Chronicle. 

*'  In  this  excellent  book  for  children,  which  the  elders  will  enjoy,  Mr.  Crockett  comes  right  away  from 

kflilyard  into  a  kingdom  of  obstreperous  fancy,  and  is  purely,  delightfully  funny,  and  not  too  Scotch 

Mr.  Gordon  Browne's  illuatratiuns  are  as  good  a  treat  as  the  etory."— World. 


STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.  ByMaryMacleod. 

With  Introduction  by  Professor  H.\LES.    Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo, 

art  linen  boards,  gilt  top,  6b. 
"  Without  exception  the  most  admirable  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen.    The  tales  themselves 
from  Spenser's  inimitable  allegory  are  daintily  and  vividly  told,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old  romance  rests 

on  f»ch  picturesjine  passing  page The  book  is  beautifully  produced,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most 

fastidious  and  exacting  tfisie."— Leeds  Mercury. 

A  THRILLING  ROMANCE  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

I  LIVED  as  I  LISTED.     By  Alfred  L.  Maitland.    With 

Etched  Title  and  Frontisiiiece  from  a  design  by  A.  G.  Wai.kek.    (Jrown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Os. 
BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OF  "THREE  GIRLS  IN  A  FLAT,"  "A  HAUNTED  TOWN,"  ic. 

MARGET  at  the  MANSE.     By  Ethel  F.  Heddle.     With 

niii-tnitioris  and  '  Mver  designcl  by  Gordon  Bkowsk.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth  biiards,  6fi, 

THREE  GIRLS  in  a  FLAT.    By  Ethel  F.  Heddle.     Ulus- 

traled  b\-  (Sokdov  Beowxi,  R.I.  [Second  Editinn. 

A  HAUNTED  TOWN.    By  Ethel  F.  Heddle.    With  Illus- 

tratioDH  and  ('over  design  by  Gob nox  Bbowne,  R.I.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards. 
"  Lovers  of  St.  Andrews  will  welcome  this  story,  and  as  there  is  a  great  multitude  scattered  all  over 
ihp  world,  ihe  bof;k  ought  to  Ijave  the  success  which  ii  certainly  deserves.  Miss  Heddle  is  especially  clever 
in  weaving  old  history  into  the  framework  of  a  modern  love-story.  She  knows  the  past  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  iiiiecan  hearthefcctstepsof  Queens  aiidCardinalH  still  echoing  among  it.s  haunted  ruins,  and  in  the  old- 
world  gardens  hebind  ihe  houses  of  South  Ktreot. It  is  a  hoautiful  book,  and  one  on  which  the  reviewer 

is  tempted  to  linger.  No  sea  to^Ti  has  a  richer  or  more  precious  literature  of  its  own  than  St,  Andrews, 
anil  there  are  passages  in  this  book  well  wfjrthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  descriptions  of  Andrew  Lnug  and 
Mis.  (niphBni."—Jintigh  Weekly. 

SAUNTERINGS  in  BOOKLAND  with  GLEANINGS  by 

the  WAV.  f;iiihered  by  JOSEPH  SHAYLOR.  Fcap.  Mvo,  38.  6d.,  printed  on  laid  paper  extra 
cloth  hoards,  gilt  top,  with  Frontispiece  of  "  The  Reader"  after  a  picture  by  Meissonier.  Red  and 
Black  TiOePage. 


A  NOBODY'S   SCRAP  BOOK. 


colour  fi"in  Hkctrhes  by  the  Author  and  Artist  ct  "  Nonsei 
3».  6d. 


Beautifully  printed  in 

Folio  illustrated  paper,  boards, 


THE  POWER  of  WOMANHOOD,  or  MOTHERS  and  SONS. 


A  Bock  for  Parents  and  tfcofc  in  Loco  Parentin. 
l>08rdj*,  :t3.  6d. 


By  KLLICE  HOPKINS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 


CHICKABIDDY  STORIES.    By  Edmund  Mitchell  Author 

of  "Towards  the  Elernal  .Snows,"   "The  Tcmjile  of  Death,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  Nobmax  H. 
Hisnv.    18mo,  fancy  cloth  toatds,  2s.  6d. 

TALITHA  CUMI.    A  Letter  to  Laura,  Sister  of  Dick.    By 

JAMES  ADDKRLEY,  Author  of  "  The  Ntw  FlorcHt."    Fcap.  Hvo,  title  and  cover  in  red  and  bliick, 
pewod.  Is. 

London :  3,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.G.,  and  44,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


MP.  HEINEMANN  S  NEW  BOOKS 


RUBENS. 

His  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time, 

By  KMILE  MICHEL. 

Translated  by  ELIZABETH  LEE. 

With  40  Coloured  Plates,   10  Photogravures,  and  272 

Text  Illustrations. 

2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  £2  28.  net. 

An  Illustrated  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded 

on  application. 

The  MEMOIRS  of  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Witli  a   Pr*'face  b\-   PAUL    JrEUKlCB.      Traiislateil    by 
JOIIN  W.  HARDING.    1  vol..  crown  8vo,  lOa.  net. 
Siamiard.— "There  is  matter  in  alnuulance  to  give  scope  to 
the  genius  of  the  writer,  and  in  none  of  his  literary  efFirts  have 
his  rare  and  varied  gifts  been  emi'loyed  with  better  effect. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  JOHN 

DONNE    (De»n  of    St.   Paul's).      Now  for  t^e    first    time 

Revi8e<l  and  Collected  by  EDMUND  0088E.  Hon.  M.A. 

Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Hon    LL.D.  of  the   University 

of  St.  Andrews.     With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.    2  vols., 

24s.  net. 

Timfia.—"  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  critical  remarks 

with  which  the  whole  book  is  interspersed,  and  the  concluding 

ohapter  which  estimates  the  influence  of  Ponue  ui>on  iub».e> 

qnent    English    literature,    are    very  inteilij^ent    and    accom- 

pliBhed.    The  book  is  an  honest  attempt  to  bring  back  into  the 

light  a  very  important  and  very  interesting  figure  " 

The  TRANSVAAL  from  WITHIN : 
A  Private  Record  of  Public  Affairs. 

By  J.  'PERCY  FITZPATRICK,   Author  of  "  The  Outspan."* 
1  vol.,  10s.  net.  VTenth  Thuuia)id. 

Lord  RosF.iiEnrat  Bath.— "If  you  wish  to  read  a  history  of 
the  internal  economy  of  the  Transvaal,  you  ehould  procure 
'The  Transvaal  from  Within,*  a  liook  which  seemB  to  me  to 
bear  on  every  page  and  in  every  scnttinGe  the  mark  of  truth, 
and  which  gives  you  wholesale  and  in  dttail  an  extraordinary 
and,  I  think  I  may  say,  an  appalling  record  of  tho  subjection  to 
which  the  Oovernmeut  of  the  Transvaal  reduced  our  fellow- 
countrymen  there." 

UNDER  QUEEN  and  KHEDIVE  : 

the  Autobiofliraphy  of  an  Anglo-Egyptian  Official.      By  Sir 
WALTER  MIEVILLE,  K.C.M.G.     1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  (is. 
Observer  — *'  Full  of  interest,  being  written  in  an  attractively 
simple  and  straightforward  manner." 

TWELVE     PORTRAITS.      By 

WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
n.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Mr.  JuBtico 
Hawkins,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  W.  E,  (iladstone, 
Madame  f-'arah  Bernhardt.  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Whistler,  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Mr  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Prince  Itismarck. 
Eacli  Portrait  is  lithographed  in  Colours,  and  mounted  on 
cardboard,  15  in.  by  16i  in.,  ready  for  framiog.  Price  in 
portfolio,  2l8.  net. 
•••  A  few  Sets  of  the  Plates,  printed  from  the  Original  Wood- 
blocks and  Hand  Coloured  by  the  Artist,  £21. 

Fall  ^f all  Gazette.— "Jq  every  portrait,  without  exception, 
Mr.  Nicholson  proves  himself  a  gen  ins ;  indubitably  a  creator 
with  a  technical  skill  which  is  marvellous." 


SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 
THEY  that  WALK  in  DARKNESS. 

(ihetto  Tragedies.    Bj  I.  ZANOWILL. 

ACTIVE  SERVICE.     By  Stephen 

CRANE. 

BY  THE  SAME  AlITUOR. 

PICTURES  of  WAR.    Comprising 

"The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  "and  "The  Little  Regiment." 
Mr.  G.  WvsnHAM,  M.P.,  on  "The  Red  Badge  of  Conraee":— 
"You  may  shut  the  book,  but  you  still  see  the  battle-Hags,  the 
men  dropping,  the  captain  shot.  The  book  leaves  such 
indelible  traces  as  are  left  by  the  actual  experience  of  war. 
Mr.  Crane  has  written  a  story  which  ts  certain  to  last." 

THE    SLAVE :    a  Romance.      By 

ROBERT  nrCUENS. 
Speaker.— "^  Will  add  very  much  to  Mr.  Hichens's  reputation. 
It  baa  distinction  and  style.     It  tells  an  extremely  interesting 
story,  and  is  full  of  entertaining  episode." 

THE   LION   and   the   UNICORN. 


And  other  Stories. 
Illustrated. 


By  RICHARD  HARIUNO  DAVIS. 

\  Nov.  10. 


MAMMON    and    CO.      By    E.   F. 

BEN.siiN,  Author  of  "  Dodo."  {Seco7id  Impresiion. 

Dailii  Tek'ym/^i.—"  Bright,  piauant,  and  entertainiug  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  full  of  humorous  sayings  and  witty  things." 

POPULAR    EDITION    OF    HALL    OAINE'8 
GREAT     NOVEL. 

THE    CHRISTIAN. 

With  a  Preface  written  by  the  Author  for  this  Edition.    1  vol., 
pajier  covers,  as,  (kl. 

=  .*  MR.  IIEINEMANN'S  JLLVSTBATED 
AUTUMN  AMiOUNCEMEUT  LIHT  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

London  : 
WM.  HEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.O. 
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CHATTOftWlNDDS.PDBLISHERS 

ROSAMUND,  Queen  of  the  Lombards. 

By  AHJKUNON  CHARLKS  SWINBUllNK. 

tn>wTi  8vo,  tmckram,  gilt  top,  68. 

"I  think  that  there  rail  Imj  no ilonltt  that  *  Kosamunir  mart 

bec^iintMlamoDK  the  b«rt  work  Mr.  Swinbunie  ha«  gmm  us. 

..It  i*  ■trikias.   nt>t  mrnilv  rw  ihh  try.   not  mi!r«ly   for  tho 

maor  BtroDit  ami  l»oautif  iil  liucx  which  ornie  so  nrtturally  to  trie 

trmcU' UiM  that  n|'«alt  »'»«■•"■  ''"^  Btnkiutt  with  its  own  i>roi'<tr 

exc«ll««(w.  that  of  drama.    The  figures  .ind  the  actiuu  haw  a 

rvalltr  raw  In  the  poetic  drama." 

Richard  Lk  QALUiutKE.  in  t\fi  Star. 

THE  SHIP  :  HER  STORt.    By  W  CiBTk 

UUHSKLL.     With    r.<i    Illustrations    by    H...C«   Seppiugs 
Wright.    Small  4to.  cloth,  pilt  lop,  68. '_ 

MRS.    DUNBAR'S    SECRET.      By  Alan 

S?.  Al'IIVN.  Author  of  "A   Fellow  of   Trinity."    Crown 
KTD.etoth.  gitt  top,  tis. 

~  FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

81R  WALTER  BE8ANT*S  GREAT  LONDON  NOVEL, 

THE   ORANGE   GIRL.     By  Sir  Walter 

BESANT.    (.'rowu  fvo,  cloth,  with  8  Illustrations,  tfs. 

'"The  Omnge  (Jirl*  is  a  dfliRhtful  heroine,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere lurroumlinR  her  full  of  adrenturc  and  int«reRt — She  ic 

a  moat  ta«cinatfDg  creature The  Btnr^  ia  written  with  all 

it  I  author's  f^rw  and  power."— Kanily  Fair, 

"  It  would  ba  dillicuU  to  find  anything  ttf  say  about  Sir 
Walter  Beaant's  uaw  and  pictur<*6<|iie  etshteenth-cfutury 
romance  which  hai  not  been  said  before  al>out  many  of  its  pre- 
deoesson.  His  admirers  may  at  any  rate  feel  confident  tliat 
'The  Orantre  Girl'  shows  little  or  no  filling  away  from  the 
atandani  of  this  writer's  more  n^cut  iiirorica..v..Mr.  IV^nim's 
iiluptnitlone  ari-  decidedly  pretty.'— yt(e««. 

"Jenny  is  on6  of  those  oliumcters  w)i»  take 'hold  of  us  at  once 
n^d  inspire  the  reverence  which  periect  womanhood  alone  com- 
mands  Taking  the  gtory  as  a  whole,  it  is  rarely  that  we 

oome  acrosi  one  that  glv«-B  so  little  opening  for  criticism,  or  one 
that  Ko  completely  captures  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the 
reailiT."— /.i^rarj/  World. 

TERENCE.    By  B.  M.  Croker.   Grown  8vo, 

cloth,  with  i\  IlluatnUioDB,  tss. 

"A  spirited  and  romantic  love-Btbry.  The  pleasant  Irish 
foU,  with  their  brogue,  their  good  nature,  their  unfailing  wit, 
help  to  give,  charm  and  humour  to  a  Btory  that  will  satisfy 
the  many  admirers  of  Mrs-  Croker's  Irish  talen.''— /)aiii/  News. 

"*T«reuoe' IS  delightful.  It  is  full  of  Irish  humour..  ..The 
tKM>k  is  frankly  human  and  droll,  ilrt.  Croker*s  hand  has 
assurinlly  not  lost  its  cunning.'— I.«t;d«  Mercury. 

"  The  rM>ok  is  &>  fresh,  the  dialogue  bo  witty  and  ainutani;, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  the  Btory  without  fluii<hiDg  it. 
M^fl.  Croker  has  seldom  douo  better  work." — Daily  Mail. 


BOHEMIAN    PARIS    of   TO-DAY.      By 

W.  C   MOKROW.    With  106  Illustrations  by  EDOUAED 
,    CtJCUKL.  ^ii^all  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6«. 

BBAVE    MEN    In    ACTION :    Thrilltag 

stories  ot  the  Brili«h  Flait.       By  S.  J.  McKENNA  an.l 
J.  A.  0-.SIIEA.,  With  »  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
_    Small  8vo.  cloth,  (jilt  e^lges,  58^ 

LONDON  SOUVENIRS  :  an  Antlquary^s 

Xnt.fUc.nk.      Bv  ,0.    W,    HECKETHORN.      LTown   8vo. 
cloth,  irilt  top,  l)B,        

NEW   SIX-SHILLINQ   NOVELS, 
A  CRIMSON  CRIME.    By  Geo.  Manville 

PESN.     Author    of     "This    Man's    Wife,"      SECjNl) 
EDITION, 

AN   ADVENTURESS.     By  L.  T.  Meade, 

Author  of  '*  In  an  Iron  Crip." 

EUREKA.     By  Owen  Hall,  Author  of 

"  The  Track  ota  Storm." 
"An  exceedingly  engrossing  romance,"— Gta«^ow  Iferdld. 

UNDER -FALSE    PRETENCES.     By 

ADELINH-SEKCirAST.  Ailthor  o(  "  I)r,  Eodicotfs  Ex. 
lierimcnt."4o.    TillUI)  EDITION. 
_  "  A  rcnlly  fasbioattilgtiovel."— .-Icadwnl/; 

New  Three-and-Sixpenny  Novels. 

A     HOMEYMboN'S     EfeUPSE.      By    Siarah 

TYTI.EK.  V    ■•  T 

"  Worthy  of  the  hieh  iimise  which  has  so  often  been  gii'cn  to 
Ita  writer,"*— I'dHif//  Fait: 

LOVE'S     DEPTHS-       By     QeorKcs     Ohnet. 

Tnui»l:ite<l  I..V  F.  ROTHWELL. 

A  PLASTER  SAINT.    By  Annio  Edwardes. 
OUTLAW    o-f   ICELAND.      By   Victor   Hugro. 

THE    VOUNQ     MASTCR    of    HYSON    HALL. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON     With  Illustralions. 
"  Hsi  some  of  the  attractiveness  of   the   immor.ut  'Tom 
H*wjer' — A  good  story,  and  well  told."— ,i»7>«ai:«r. 

niOK  DOJfO  VAiX'S  A'ew  Book,  TALESof 
TERROR,  will  be  ready  un  Nov.  8th.   Orouin 
' _8ro.  elitth.  3».ed.      '      ; 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

OiR.  .Shilliiiit  M-.iitlil.v     (,\.ut.iits  tor  NOVEMDER, 
I'KTER  on  MATUIMONV,     Br  Pnm  by  Krvi., 
FRKN<:H  POBTRV  in  the  NINETEENTH  CESTDHY.    By 

*  r,(lt>I^A?•fi    IlKUMrilKKR. 

TIIK  .sToKY  or  ih..-  SHOE,    By  F  O,  W*iTr»s. 
Till:    I'fM/rlMIi.E    I'Aprils,     Bv  <i    H,  PowELl. 

T!.',',^';''-''*  "''   ■''    ll""KS         By    Eo»»Kn  TlKNllLLU 

ll-l-  LUTTEKHORTll,    By  (i,  Ci-AiiiS  NurTALi., 

THE    N^IXE^  TIDES    of    SRON-NA-BOOIIAR.    -By  Won 

EX.MODTII-S'  BOMBARDMENT  of  ALGIERS,    By  Walii. 

w  (>«o, 
rASZONRTX,     By  It.  A,  Pi  arois 
RHIVAL  of  the   KN0I,I»11  ,•' MASQUE."     By  8n.v«!.is 

London:  CBiTToiWiHDi-it.iu.St.Martin'i  Lane,  W.O. 


Just  published. 

Price    21». 

MEMOIRS 

AND 

CORRESPONDENCE 

OF 

LYON  PLAYFAIR. 

(First  Lord  Playfair  of  St.  Andrews.) 

By  Sir  WEMYSS  REID, 

"With  2  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo,  500  pages. 

The  TimM,  sa.ya  :-r"  Those  who  best  knew  Lord 
Playfair  will  be  most  satisfied  with  this  interesting, 
kindly,  and  «p|Sreciative  memoir.  In  its  pa^es  he  is 
depicted  as  ■  many-sided,  versatile,  high-minded, 
possessed  of  great  administrative  ability,  full  of  tact, 
an  admirably  counsellor,  and  charming  raconttmr,  a 
friend  prized  by  the  highest  and  f;reatest  in  the  land ; 
a  sharer  in  important  State  affairs." 

CASSELL  &  dOkPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melbourne. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  NOVELS. 


NOTICE.— The  fird  Important  Work  hy 
a  New  Writer  of  great  promise  is 
ROXANE,  hy  LOUIS  CRES- 
WIGKE.    Jiist  published,  price  6s. 


NOW  HEADY,  price  6s. 

THE   VIZIER   OF 

THE     TWO-HORNED 

ALEXANDER. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON.    With  21  Full- 
Page  Illustrations. 

"  Half     fanciful,    half    huraoroaa,    and    wholly 
pleasing."— Gioie. 


NOTICE.— Q's  New  Novel,  THE 
SHIP  OF  STARS,  just  pub- 
lished, price  6s.,  is  already  reprinting 
to  meet  the  large  demand. 

'*  Fiction  of    the   rarest   and    most   distinguished 
qaaMty."— Speaker . 


NOW  READY,  price  es. 

JENETHA'S      VENTURE.      By 

Colonel  HARCOURT. 

**  Admirably  told,  and  a  capital  &tOTy,'*~Scotsman, 


NOTICE.— Mr.    JO  UN    BLO  UN- 
BELLE-BURTONS   New   Novel, 

A    BITTER    HERITAGE, 

price  6s.,  has  already  been  reprinted. 

"  A  Btnry  that  will  enhance  its  author's  high  re- 
putation."—i^^avy  and  Army  Illustrated. 


JUST  P0BUSHED,  price  68. 

THE      UTILE      NOVICE,      b} 

ALIX  KINO.  t 

"  Her  novel   is    so    very  charming.     Simple  but 
delightfully  told." — Daily  News. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris, 
New  Ybflc7  and  Melbourne.  '  '  ■ 


THK  LATEST  DIOTIONARY  OP  THK  BIBLK. 

VOL.  I.— A  to  D-NOW  READY. 

Super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  price  20b.  net ; 

half-leather,  price  25s  net. 

(to     BI     COUPI.KTED     in     FOIB     VOLUMK)..) 

ENCYCLOP>EDIA 
BIBLICA: 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   BIBLE. 

Edited  by  the  Eev.  T.  K.  UHEYNE,  M.A.,  D  D. 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  IntArproUition  of  Holy  Scripture 

at  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  BallioT  College, 

Canon  of  Rochester ;  and 

J.  SUTHERLAND  BLACK,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  **  EncyclopsBdia  BritAnnioa." 

Special  Terms  offered  for  Sets  till  November  90th- 
Prospectus^  with    particulars.  _on     application. 

NOW  READY. 
Demy  8to,  cloth,  2  vols.,  price  248. 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF 

SCOTLAND     IN     THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  GREY  GRAHAil. 

"  Beyond  all  qneBtion  they  constitute  the  mont 
readable  book  dealiuff  comprehensively  with  ticottt-h 

history  that  has  been  publiebed  for  many  years 

These  two  volumes  reproduce  in  a  fashion  and  to  an 
extent  never  before  attempted  town  and  conntry  life 
in  all  its  phases  as  it  was  hved  in  Scotland  last 
century,  and  such  chapters  a&  *The  Land  and  the 
People,'  *Mc<iical  Art  and  Medical  Practice/  and 
'Crimes  and  Punishments'  have  all  the  charm  and 
value  of  historical  essays." — The  Speaker. 

'*  We  can  pay  the  autnor  of  these  tw(»  volnmos  no 
hipfber  compliment  than  by  sayinif  that,  unles;i  we  are 
much  mistaken,  they  will  rank  as  a  classic  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Scotland."— T*«  Dailif  Chronicle, 

NOJT  MEADT, 
In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  18s.  net. 

NATURALISM    AND 
AGNOSTICISM 

(THE    GIFFORD    LECTURES). 

Delivered  before  the  Universitv  of  Aberdeen,  in  the 
Years  181)6-98, 

ByJAME^  WARD.  ScD.,  Hon.  LL.D.  EAia., 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Loj?icinthe 
University  of  Cambridge. 

*'A  work  which  dres  much  to  redeem  Cambridge  as 
a  centre  of  philosophical  thoui^ht,  aiid  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  wilt  prove  cue  of  the  n.ost  important 
contributions  to  philosophy  made   in   our   time    in 

England Indetd,  we  are  unable  tt>  think  of  any 

EDfi:Hsh  work  in  which  so  complete  a  Krnsn  both  of 
science  and  philosophy  is  sho«n  as  in  this  rema*kahle 

treaiire If  the  Gifford  bequest  had  given  ns  ibis 

work  only,  its  donor  would  have  laid  ns  under  lasung 
obligations."— 7'Ae  Spectator. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  will  have  a  wide  in- 
tlnence  on  the  higher  thought  of  the  country, and  may 
even  do  something  to  restore  tn  philosophy  the  promi- 
nent place  it  once  occupied  in  English  thought." — The 

Athetutum. __^__ ^^ 

NOW  READY. 
Crown  ?'Wo,  cloth,  price  6a. 

RESEARCHES  in  the 
HISTORY  of   ECONOMICS. 

By  Prof.  E.  NYS.  LL.D. 
Translated  by  N.  F.  aiid  A.  R.  DRYUURST. 
**  The  growth  of  commercial  and  industrial  Europe, 
the  beginnings  of  free  labour  and  free  trade,  the 
development  of  our  modern  system  of  money  and 
banking,  and  the  inatituiion  of  modern  c-nunercial 
law  and  of  the  modem  systems  of  mereantilo  and 
commercial  warfare  for  economical  8nprem»ry,  which 
has  lasted  rigljt.  up  to  the  present  day— these  are  di-alt 
with  in  the  spirit  of  tha  philosophic  hi^loriaIl  in  a 
manner  that  must  certainly  be  sugfrestive  and  ^elpf  ol  t  o 
thestnilentof  ectinomica.-*'— J^Atftgro»</g  Chronicle. 

2^0rr  READY. 
' '  CroWn  8^0/cloth,  price  Is.  6d.  net. 

NEWTON'S 
I.AWS     Q'F     MOTION. 

B.V  Prof.  P.  G.  TATT,  M.A.,  Sea.  R.8.C., 

Author  of  •'  Li^ht,"  '*  Properties  of  Matter,** 
and'"  Dynamics. '*_ 

NEW  EDITION. 
.  Now,  really.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Sa.  6d. 

QUIET  RESTING  PLAGES, 

And  other  Sermons. 

By  the  late 
ALEXANDER  RALEIGH,  D.D.  (Canonlury). 

A.'  &  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
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Price  Threepence. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  has  seen  fit  to  protest,  in  no 
measured  terms,  against  a  decree  which  prevents  its  corre- 
spondent at  the  seat  of  war  from  sending  home  messages  of 
more  than  a  few  words  at  a  time.  When  we  contrast  the 
masterly  directness,  clearness,  and  conciseness  of  Sir  George 
White's  despatch  to  the  War  Office  concerning  the  calamity 
of  the  week,  with  the  conflicting  and  vague  reports  of  some 
of  the  numerous  special  correspondents,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  interests  of  Englishmen  at  home  might  be  better 
served  if  only  the  official  telegrams  were  printed  in  the 
papers.  We  do  not  want  the  special  correspondent  to  lose 
his  occupation  ;  we  want  him  to  be  there,  for  his  keen  eye 
and  picturesque  pen  are  of  the  highest  value  when  the 
story  of  the  campaign  comes  to  be  written.  But  for  that 
story  we  can  wait.  For  all  practical  purposes,  such  despatches 
as  Sir  George  White's  models  of  good  writing  are  enough. 


SiN'CE  our  last  number  three  poems  on  the  war,  signed 
by  honoured  names,  have  been  made  public.  Dr. 
Alexander,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  contributed  to  the 
Times  a  copy  of  stately  verses  embodying  the  argument 
that  "  the  ascending  earthquake  dust  of  battle  frames 
God's  pictures  in  the  skies."  It  is  an  assurance  of  which 
many  persons  were  in  need.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  Poet 
Laureate,  is  less  admirable  in  some  heroic  couplets  of 
comment  upon  England's  fortitude  under  her  reverse. 
The  sentiments  are  correct,  but  they  come  two  days  late. 
An  elaboration  of  a  fact  of  this  kind  should  follow  imme- 
diately upon  the  disaster  calling  it  forth.  The  poem  by 
Mr.  iupling,  which,  we  are  delighted  to  see,  is  bringing 
such  large  sums  to  the  Eeservists'  Fund,  was  called  "  The 
Absent-Minded  Beggar,"  and  is  in  the  poet's  Barrack 
Room  manner.  It  deals  with  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins's  prone- 
ness  to  leave  his  wife  unprovided  for.  "The  Absent- 
Minded  Beggar"  is  probably  destined  to  live  long. 


The  Proprietor  of  the  Academy  has  offered  to  the  Daily 
Mail,  in  aid  of  the  wives  and  children  of  British  soldiers  in 
South  Africa,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  for  the 
original  manuscript  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poem,  "  The  Absent- 
Minfled  Beggar  " ;  and  the  sum  of  Fifty  Guineas  for  the 
origiaal  drawing  by  Mr.  W.  Caton  Woodville  of  "  Tommy." 
As  everyone  knows,  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poem 
is  offered  by  the  Daily  Mail  to  the  highest  bidder — tlie 
proceeds  to  go  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund. 


Notwithstanding  the  depression  alleged  to  be  per- 
ceptible in  the  publishing  business,  the  date  fixed  for  the 
appearance  of  The  Life  and  Lettcts  of  Sir  John  Millais  is 
November  7,  and  The  Letter)  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will 
be  published  on  the  13th.  Both  these  are  books  of  a 
kind  which,  had  there  been  any  real  depression,  would 
certainly  have  been  held  over.  Messrs.  Methuen  are 
issuing  also  a  special  limited  edition  of  the  Millais 
biography,  containing  twenty-two  photogravure  plates, 
printed  on  India  paper,  with  duplicates  of  the  same. 


FiioM  the  concluding  instalment  of  E.  L.  Stevenson's 
Letters  in  Seribner's.  To  a  young  gentleman  of  the  United 
States  : 

Whatever  you  do,  read  something  else  besides  novels  and 
newspapers  ;  the  first  are  good  enough  when  they  are 
good ;  the  second,  at  their  best,  are  worth  nothing. 

To  Mr.  Henley,  concerning  his  Booh  of  Verses  : 

I  did  not  guess  you  were  so  great, a  magician ;  these  are 
new  tunes,  this  is  an  undertone  of  the  true  Apollo  ;  these 
are  not  verse,  they  are  poetry — ^inventions,  creations,  in 
language. 

To  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  concerning, .4(  Window  in  Thrums':     ' 

Jess  is  beyond  my  frontier  line ;  •  I  could  not  touch  her 
skirt ;  I  have  no  such  glamour  of  twilight  on  my  pen.  I 
am  a  papable  artist ;  but  it  begins  to  look  to  me  as  if  you 
were  a  man  of  genius.  Take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sake. 
It's  a  devilish  hard  thing  for  a  man  who  writes  so  many 
novels  as  I  do,  that  I  should  get  so  few  to  read.  And  I 
can  read  yours  and  I  lovo  them. 


TuE  fifth  season  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society 
begins  next  week  with  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Eichard  II." 


In  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  The  Playaotress  and 
Mad  Sir  Uchired  of  the  Hills  Mr.  Crockett  stands  out  as 
one  who  can  tell  a  good  story  against  himself,  and  tell  it 
well.     Thus : 

"  Do  you  know  Clashdaan  ?  "  said  a  friend  of  mine  to  a 
Galloway  "herd"  on  the  hills  above  the  head  of  the  Glen 
of  TrooJ. 

"  Ay,  brawly  do  I  ken  Clashdaan,"  was  the  reply;  "  it's 
juist  a  terrible  place  for  sheep  smoorin'  amang  the  suaw, 
and  if  there's  a  storm  onywhere  amang  the  bills,  the 
lichtnin'  is  sure  to  strike  on  Clashdaan." 

"But,"  said  my  friend,  thinking  of  "  Sir '  Uchtred," 
"  have  you  read  ,Mf.  Crockett's  story  about  it  ?" 

"  Na,"  said  the  shepherd,  turning  away,  as  if  the 
subject  were  a  painful  one,  "and  mair  nor  that,  ;I'm  no 
yauH  to  read  it  either!.  If  it  gangs  oh  hke  this,  there  will 
no  be  an  auld  runt  of  moss  aik  nor  a  bit  rock  by  the  road- 
side, but  the  craitur  wuU  hae  made  up  some  lee  aboot  it ! 
If  ye  ken  the  man,  could  ye  no  gie  him  a  bit  hint  to  try 
some  ither  pairt  o'  thn  world  hn'  (jie  Minnigaff  a  rest  !  I'm 
fair  deeved  wi'  fowk  askih'  quastions  aboot  this  an'  that 
in  his  bulks !  And  the  crawliu'  blasties  never  shut  a  gate 
ahiut  them,  and  think  nocht  o'  knockin'  a  slap  in  a  march- 
dyke  that  they  may  get  through  to  look  at  some  wee  bit 
dub  wi'  a  wheen  sheep's  banes  intil't  that  he  caa's  a 
Murder  Hole ! "  '  •    .    ' 


A  CURIOUS  departure  in  publishing  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold.  H©  sends  us,  two  .volumes  illus- 
triiting  the  flora  of  Palestine — Wild  fiow^s  from  Palestine 
and  Pressed  Flowers  from  the  Holy  Land — each  of  which  is 
illustrated  by  dried  specimens  ofi  actual  flowers.  Turning 
tlio  pages,  we  notice  two  sprigs  of  mignonette,  which  the 
author,  the  Eev.  Harvey  B.  Greene,  ventures  to  associate 
with  the  hyssop  of  the  Bible.  "Purge  me  with  mignon- 
ette and  I  shall  be  clean"  has  an  odd  ring.  The  lily 
of  the  field  shown  here  is  a  rich  crimson ;  but  for  beauty 
there  is  nothing  to  excel  the  white  Madonna  flower. 
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Mk.  Johjj  Moblky's  monograph  on  Oliver  Cromwell 
begins  in  the  November  number  of  the  Century.  From 
the  brief  prologue  with  which  the  work  opens— wherein, 
incidentally,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Morley  considers  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  living  political 
oritios — we  quote  the  concluding  sentences  : 

It  is  hard  to  deny  that  wherever  force  was  useless  Crom- 
well failed ;  or  that  his  example  would  often  lead  in  what 
modern  opinion  firmly  judges  to  be  false  directions ;  or 
that  it  is  in  Milton  and  Bunyan,  rather  than  in  Cromwell, 
that  we  seek  what  was  deepest,  loftiest,  and  most  abiding 
in  Puritanism ;  we  look  to  its  apostles  rather  than  ite 
soldier.  Yet  Oliver's  largeness  of  aim,  his  freedom  of 
spirit,  and  that  energy  that  comes  of  a  free  spirit;  the 
presence  of  a  burning  light  in  his  mind,  though  the  light 
to  our  later  times  may  have  grown  dim  ;  his  good  faith, 
his  valour,  his  constancy,  have  stamped  his  name,  in  spite 
of  some  exasperated  acts  that  it  is  pure  sophistry  to  justify, 
upon  the  imagination  of  men  over  all  the  vast  area  of  the 
civilised  world  where  the  English  tongue  prevails. 

The  greatest  names  in  history  are  those  who,  in  a  full 
career  and  amid  the  turbid  extremities  of  political  action, 
have  yet  touched  closest  and  at  most  points  the  wide,  ever- 
standing  problems  of  the  world,  and  the  things  in  which 
men's  interest  never  dies.  Of  this  rare  company  Cromwell 
was  surely  one. 

And  here  are  a  few  other  quotations  from  the  essay : 

His  [Charles  the  First's]  fault — and  no  statesman  can 
have  a  worse — was  that  he  never  saw  things  as  they  were. 
He  had  taste,  imagination,  logic,  but  he  was  a  dreamer, 
an  idealist,  and  a  theoriser,  in  which  there  might  have 
been  good  rather  than  evil,  if  only  his  dreams,  theories, 
and  ideals  had  not  been  out  of  relation  with  the  hard 
duties  of  a  day  of  storm.  He  was  gifted  with  a  fine  taste 
for  pictures,  and  he  had  an  unaffected  passion  for  good 
literature.  When  he  was  a  captive  he  devoted  hours  daily 
not  only  to  Bishop  Andrewes  and  the  EcclesicMtical  Polity 
of  Hooker,  but  to  Tasso,  Ariosto,  the  Faerie  Queene,  and, 
above  all,  to  Shakespeare. 

He  [Charles  I.]  had  one  ardent  and  constant  sentiment, 
his  devotion  to  the  Queen.  What  a  strange  irony  of  the 
stars  it  was  that  threw  the  fortunes  of  a  great  kingdom  at 
a  deciding  hour  into  the  hands  of  a  pedant  of  five-and- 
twenty  and  a  foreign  schoolgirl  I  France  saw  something 
like  it  a  century  later :  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Austrian,  were  neither  of  them  twenty  when  they  were 
called  to  regulate  the  fire-floods  of  the  volcano. 

To  impose  broad  views  upon  the  narrow  is  one  of  the 
things  that  a  party-leader  exists  for. 

The  American  Academy  of  forty  immortals  which 
Literary  Life  is  electing  by  public  vote  has  now  reached 
the  following  state.  Historians :  John  Fiske,  John 
Bach  McMaster,  Edward  Eggleston,  and  A.  T.  Mahan. 
Essayists :  T.  W.  Higginson  and  John  Burroughs. 
Publicists :  Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Dewey,  and 
President  McKinley.  Philanthropist :  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Educators :  Andrew  D.  White,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  and  Charles  AV.  Eliot.  Dramatists : 
Bronson  Howard  and  David  Belasco.  Humorists :  Mark 
Twain  and  either  Joel  Chandler  Harris  or  Frank  E.  Stock- 
ton. Novelists :  W.  D.  Howells,  Mary  Wilkins,  8.  Weir 
Mitchell,  and  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Poets :  E.  C.  Stedman, 
11.  H.  Stoddard,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  J.  W.  lliley.  Critics  : 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  and  Brandea  Matthews.  Journalists : 
E.  L.  Godkin,  Charles  Emory  Smith,  and  Whitelaw  Eeid. 
Ecclesiastic :  Bishop  Potter.  Lawyers  :  Joseph  H. 
Choate  and  William  M.  Ewarts.  Scientists  :  Thomas  A. 
Edison  and  Nikola  Tesla.  Painters  :  William  M.  Chase, 
John  W.  Alexander  and  Elihu  Vedder.  Sculptors : 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens  and  Frederick  McMonnies.  We 
cannot  commend  the  discretion  of  the  voters  who  have 
produced  tliis  Academy.  The  absence  of  the  names  of 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  William  James,  Bret  Harte,  Henry 
James,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  John  S.  Sargent  (who  gets 
2  votes  to  Mr.  Chase's  22)  is-  a  sufficient  sign  of  mis- 
guidedness.     But  the  final  figures  have  yet  to  come. 


Among  the  grave  absurditiea  in  Mr.  Stockton's  new 
book,  The  Vitier  of  ths  Two  •  Homed  AkxancUr,  is  a 
whimsical  parallel  drawn  between  Maria  Edgeworth  and 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  hero  of  the  book,  having  acquired 
the  secret  of  immortality  during  the  time  of  Abraham, 
saw  many  famous  personages  during  his  protracted  career, 
and  happened  to  attend  both  the  Babylonish  king  and 
the  Irish  novelist  in  the  capacity  of  gardener.  One  after- 
noon, standing  by  his  gardener,  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
use  of  precisely  the  same  words  which,  twenty-four  cen- 
turies later,  under  similar  conditions,  were  made  by  Maria 
Edgeworth.  They  also  had  the  same  meditative  expression 
of  the  eyes.  This  is  amusing  fooling,  but  the  book  is  not 
altogether  worthy  of  its  author. 


An  article  in  the  Qtcarterly  Review  on  Anglo-Indian 
novels  reminds  us  that  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  this 
character  was  by  William  Arnold,  that  V>rother  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  whose  death  was  the  inspiration  of  the  beautiful 
poem  "A  Southern  Night."  The  novel,  now  forgotten, 
was  entitled  Oakjield,  and  was  published  in  1853.  The 
story,  says  the  Quarterly  reviewer,  was  remarkable  for  the 
autobiographic  description,  too  austere  and  censorious,  of 
life  in  Indian  cantonments,  or  during  an  Indian  campaign, 
before  the  great  Mutiny  swept  away  the  old  sepoy  army  of 
Bengal.  It  represents  the  impression  made  upon  a  young 
Oxonian,  of  high  culture  and  serious  religious  feeling,  by 
the  unmannerly  and  sometimes  vicious  dissipation  of  the 
officers'  mess  in  an  ill-managed  regiment  stationed  up  the 
country. 


Not  long  ago  Tlie  Political  Struwwelpetcr  arrived  to 
blend  politics  with  fun,  and  now  comes  The  Nonsense  Blue- 
Book,  published  from  the  office  of  the  London  Letter,  the 
paper  in  which  its  contents  first  appeared.  The  Nonsense 
Blue  -  Boole  applies  to  current  events  the  poetical  and 
pictorial  methods  of  Edward  Lear.  The  author  has  caught 
the  trick  very  cleverly,  and  some  of  the  drawings  and 
verses  are  very  happy.  Others  are  less  so.  For  instance, 
in  the  lines — "There  was  a  Bombastic  Old  Boer,  Who 
tliirsted  for  somebody's  gore ;  So  he  said :  '  Let  us  kick 
Women,  children,  and  sick :  That  is  safer  than  going  to 
war,'  "  there  is  neither  truth  nor  point. 


In  the  current  number  of  the  Dome  may  be  found  a 
little  paper  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  entitled  "Dust  hath 
Closed  Helen's  Eye,"  which  shows  that  master  of  musical, 
wistful  prose  at  his  best.  Therein  he  quotes  an  easy 
translation  of  an  Irish  folk-poem  by  Raftery,  made  in 
praise  of  the  beautiful  Mary  Hynes,  who  died  some  sixty 
years  ago  in  county  Galway.  As  to  how  much  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  story  is  true  and  how  much  exquisite  fable  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  say.  Perhaps  he  imagined  it  all. 
This  is  the  end  of  Raftery's  poem  : 

What  is  the  worth  of  greatness  till  you  hav3  the  light 
Of  the  flower  of  the  branch  that  is  by  your  side  'f 
There  is  no  good  to  deny  it  or  to  try  and  hide  it, 
She  is  the  sun  in  the  heavens  who  wounded  my  heart. 

There  was  no  part  of  Ireland  I  did  not  travel. 
From  the  rivers  to  the  tops  of  the  mountaios, 
To  the  edge  of  Lough  Greine,  whose  mouth  is  hidden. 
And  I  saw  no  beauty  but  was  behind  hers. 

Her  hair  was  shining  and  her  brows  were  shining  too ; 
Her  face  was  like  herself,  her  mouth  pleasant  and  sweet. 
She  is  the  pride,  and  I  give  her  the  branch, 
She  is  the  shining  flower  of  Baile-laoi. 

It  is  Mary  Hynes,  the  calm  and  easy  woman. 
Has  beauty  in  her  mind  and  in  her  face. 
If  a  hundred  clerks  were  gathered  together. 
They  could  not  write  down  a  half  of  her  ways. 

A  man   on  the   shore  of  Kinvora,   who  is  too  young  to 
remember  Mary  Hynes,  said:  "Everybody  says  there  is 
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no  one  at  all  to  be  seen  now  so  handsome,  it  is  said  she 
had  beautiful  hair  the  colour  of  gold.  She  was  poor,  but 
her  clothes  every  day  were  the  same  as  Sunday,  she  had 
.such  neatness.  And  if  she  went  to  any  kind  of  a  meeting, 
they  would  all  be  killing  one  another  for  a  sight  of  her, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  in  love  with  her,  but  she 
died  young.  It  is  said  that  no  one  that  has  a  song  made 
about  them  will  ever  live  long." 


We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  prosaic  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  entertaining  writer  who  has  taken  the 
pseudonym  "Israfel."  In  the  same  number  of  the  Dome 
he  brings  his  freakish  imagination  to  bear  on  Chopin.  We 
make  two  extracts.  This  is  one  :  "  Through  the  cool  white 
medium  of  the  piano  he  produced  tone  colours  of  infinite 
variety  and  intensity,  of  a  quite  jewelled  brilliancy — clear, 
sharp,  and  delicate.  His  chaste  devotion  to  the  piano  kept 
him  of  necessity  narrow  and  limited  of  resource  in  regard 
to  effect,  but  he  left  no  recess  of  the  piano's  possibilities 
unexplored ;  he  was  the  Nansen  of  the  arctic,  glittering 
piano."  And  this  the  other :  "  Chopin's  motto  is  the 
dreamer's  motto  :  '  Jam  yesterday  and  jam  to-morrow,  but 
never  jam  to-day.     And  especially  jam  yesterday! '  " 


The  late  Charles  Reade's  Peg  TFoffington  has  now 
received  the  treatment  hitherto  kept  for  works  of  far 
gentler  writers,  such  as  Miss  Austen  and  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Sir  Richard  Steele — that  is  to  say,  the 
story  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  supplied 
with  a  charming  preface  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  and  is 
served  up  by  Mr.  George  Allen  as  a  dainty  Christmas 
book.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  one.  For  the  most  part 
Mr.  Dobson's  preface  is  concerned  with  Margaret 
Woffington,  concerning  whom  he,  of  course,  knows  every- 
thing. Glancing  through  the  book  we  come  again  on  the 
table  of  Triplet's  Facts  and  Triplet's  Fiction.     Thus  : 

Triplet's  Fact.s.  Triplet's  Fiction. 

A  farthing  dip  is  on  the  A  solitary  candle  cast  its  pale 

table.  gleams  around. 

It  wants  snuffing.  Its  elongated  wick  betrayed  an 

owner  steeped  in  oblivion. 

He     jumped     up,    and  He      rose       languidly,      and 

snuffed    it     with    his  trimmed  it  with  an  instru- 

fiogers.      Bumei   his  ment    that  he   bad  by  bis 

fingers,  and   swore  a  side  for  that  purpose,  and 

little.  muttered  asilentejaculation. 

There  are  still  too  many  novelists  of  the  Triplet  school. 


Mb.  Georoe  Allen,  the  publi.sher  of  the  new  edition  of 
Peg  Woffington,  sends  us  a  letter  addressed  to  Charles 
Reade,  cb  Mr.  George  Allen,  Charing  Cross-road,  which 
he  has  just  received,  asking  that  a  firm  of  press-cutting 
agents  may  have  the  pleasure  of  supplying  him  with 
notices  of  his  book.  Whether  such  ignorance  is  real,  or 
is  assumed  for  purposes  of  advertisement,  we  cannot  make 
up  our  mind. 


TnE  Butterfly,  in  its  new  form,  has  now  reached  the 
substantial  condition  of  a  first  annual  volume.  We  cannot 
give  it  very  high  praise,  for  though  much  cleverness  has 
gone  to  its  making,  that  cleverness  is  often  misguided. 
Many  of  the  drawings  here  are  deft  and  high-spirited,  but 
they  should  never  have  left  the  portfolio.  They  illustrate, 
indeed,  a  modem  tendency  to  hurl  before  the  public  eye 
experiments  as  well  as  real  works.  Once  it  was  left 
for  executors  or  chiffoniers  to  make  public  an  artist's 
or  author's  tentative  efforts.  Mr.  Sime  has  a  strong 
individuality  and  much  power  of  hand,  but  he  has 
recently  done  better  work,  we  think,  than  appears  in  this 
volume.     The  letterpress  is  only  second-rate. 

Mr.  Hardy's  novels  are  now  being  clad  by  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers  in  a  cheaper  dress  at  haU-a-crown, 


the  first  volume  being  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  The 
same  type  and  page  arrangement  as  in  the  handsome  six- 
shilling  edition  have  been  adopted,  but  the  paper  is 
slightly  inferior,  the  frontispiece  is  missing,  and  the 
binding  is  less  attractive.  The  new  edition  should  find 
many  owners. 

In  Cornhill  for  November  will  be  found  a  posthumous 
paper  by  the  late  James  Payn  which  has,  although  we 
presume  it  to  be  new,  a  very  familiar  air.  Possibly  Mr. 
Payn,  who  often  had  something  to  say  on  this  subject — 
"An  Editor  and  Some  Contributors" — repeated  himself 
now  and  then.  We  quote  some  general  reflections  on 
editors  and  contributors  : 

The  best  editor  is  he  who  makes  fewest  mistakes.  After 
all,  though  naturally  the  successful  contributors  excite 
greater  interest,  the  less  successful  ones  arouse  more 
sympathy — if,  at  least,  they  have  any  merit  in  them.  A 
dullard  is  out  of  place  in  literature,  and  should  be  cour- 
teously but  firmly  discouraged — here  and  there  they  maku 
a  hit — an  "  outer,"  never  a  "  bull's  eye  " — and  they  think 
fame  and  fortune  are  within  measurable  distance,  but  they 
never  see  either. 

Their  pleadings  would  move  a  heart  of  ad*m»nt,  but 
not  an  editor's.  The  reason  is — iind  let  all  would-be 
contributors  lay  it  to  heart — that  his  magazine  is  not  his 
own,  but  his  proprietor's;  he  must  be  just  before  he  is 
generous,  because  if  otherwise  he  will  be  giving  away 
other  people's  money — -a  very  expensive  sort  of  charity. 

Mr.  Payn's  posthumous  volume  of  essays,  The  Backwater 
of  Life,  is  about  to  appear,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen. 


One  of  the  first  of  the  almanacks  for  1900  which  has 
reached  us  is  "The  Alice  in  Wonderland  Calendar,"  issued 
by  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  Every  month  is  fur- 
nished with  one  of  Sir  John  Tenniel's  drawings  printed  in 
colour.  In  nurseries  where  they  want  to  know  what  day 
of  the  month  it  is  nothing  could  be  better. 


A  CURIOUS  enterprise  now  in  full  working  order  is  the 
production  of  the  Twentieth  Century  ^New  Tedament.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  translate  the  original  Greek  into  vivid, 
modern  English.  As  the  aim  is  essentially  practical,  not 
artistic  or  literary,  we  are  not  disposed  to  criticise  the 
results  obtained  in  the  rendering  of  the  Gospels,  which  is 
now  complete.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  trans- 
lators, who  desire  for  the  present  to  remain  anonymous, 
are  twenty  University  graduates.  They  have  no  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  undertaking. 


Some  years  ago,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  finding  that  quito  a 
number  of  people  were  simultaneously  cherishing  this  idea 
of  a  modern  New  Testament,  put  them  into  communication 
with  one  another  through  the  Review  of  Reviews.  This  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  present  Translation  Company,  but 
Mr.  Stead  himself  has  now  no  connexion  with  the  work. 


The  Literary  Year  Book  for  1 900  seems  likely  to  be  a 
better  and  more  representative  work  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. Mr.  Herbert  Morrah,  the  new  editor,  has 
obtained  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  books  of  1 899 
from  well-known  critics,  including  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Lang, 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  RusseU,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Jacobs.  The  rest  of  the  book  will  be  mainly  in- 
formation concerning  the  practical  side  of  literature. 


Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  an  article  on 
the  Russian  novelist  Turgenev,  wherein  Turgenev's  opinion 
of  Tolstoy  is  given.  In  a  very  interesting  book.  How 
Count  L.  A^.  Tolstoy  Lives  and   Works,  to  which  we  shall 
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return,   a  remark  of  Tolstoy's    concerning  Turgenev  is 
recorded.     Said  the  philosopher-novelist : 

Some  people  wonder  at  Socrates  who  died  and  did  not 
care  to  flee  from  prison.  But  is  it  not  better  to  die  con- 
sciously in  fullilment  of  one's  duty  than  unexpectedly 
from  some  stupid  bacteria  ?  And  I  have  always  been 
surprised  that  so  clever  a  man  as  Turgeneff  should  bear 
himself  as  be  did  toward  death.  He  was  awfully  afraid 
of  death.  Is  it  even  incomprehensible  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  be  afraid  of  death  ?  And  that  darkness  of  reason 
was  really  astonishing  in  him  !  He  and  Prince  D.  D. 
Urusoff  used  to  discuss  religion,  and  Turgeneff  used  to 
dispute  and  dispute,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  control  himself,  and  would  cover  up  his 
ears,  and,  pretending  that  he  had  forgotten  Urusoff's 
name,  woidd  shout,  "  I  won't  listen  any  longer  to  that 
Prince  Trubetzkoy." 

And  L.  N.  Tolstoy  mimicked  Turgeneff's  voice  until  one 
would  have  thought  the  man  was  there  in  person. 


Bibliographical. 

Naturally  a  good  deal  has  been  said,  during  the  last  few 
days,  about  the  late  Miss  Florence  Marryat  and  her 
voluminous  output  as  a  novelist.  Not  so  much  has  been 
remarked  concerning  her  connexion  with  the  stage,  with 
which  slie  was  associated  both  as  writer  and  as  actress.  I 
myself  have  seen  her  in  Gilbert-Sullivan  opera,  though 
when  and  where  I  cannot  now  remember  :  it  was  "  a-many 
years  ago."  The  parts,  I  fancy,  were  Lady  Sangazure  in 
"The  Sorcerer"  and  Lady  Jane  in  "Patience."  Miss 
Marryat  had  a  physical  presence  which  suited  both  those 
rdles.  Her  writing  for  the  theatre  was  done,  I  think, 
mainly  in  collaboration,  and  included  an  adaptation  of  her 
own  story,  Her  World  Against  a  Lie.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  generally  known  that  she  had  a  daughter  who  in- 
herited some  of  her  ability  both  as  a  novelist  and  as  an 
actress.  This  lady — Miss  Eva  Eoss-Church^have  I  also 
seen  upon  the  "  boards,"  and  very  promising  she  seemed. 
I  believe  she  pre-deceased  her  mother,  who,  by  the  way, 
wrote  a  preface  to  Miss  Eoss-Church's  work  called  An 
Actress's  Love-Story,  published  in  1888.  Miss  Marryat 
utilised  her  knowledge  of  the  stage  in  several  of  her 
fictions — notably  in  My  Sister  the  Actress,  Facing  the  Foot- 
lights, and  Peeress  and  Player. 

Miss  Marryat  turned  out,  for  a  long  time  past,  about 
three  stories  a  year.  Miss  Dora  EusseU,  for  whom  a  sub- 
scription is  being  raised,  has  been  a  fertile  fictionist,  though 
not  so  fertile,  perhaps,  as  her  sister-novelist.  I  find  that 
in  1894  she  published  three  tales,  but  they  may  not  have 
been  of  the  full-blown  six-shiUing  order.  I  am  not  well 
acquainted  with  her  work,  but  I  believe  she  had,  and  has,  a 
very  large  public,  not  only  at  the  circulating  libraries,  but 
among  newspaper  readers ;  she  has  been  much  in  demand 
as  a  "  serialist."  The  titles  of  her  stories  all  suggest  matter 
which  would  appeal  effectively  to  the  fiction-lover.  The 
Broken  Seal,  The  Track  of  the  Storm,  The  Secret  of  the  River, 
A  Bitter  Birthright,  The  Last  Signal^  A  Great  Temptation 
(recalling,  rather,  Charles  Eeade's  Tifrrible  Temptation),  The 
Hidden  Chain,  The  Drift  of  Fate — these  are  all  taking 
phrases.  Her  latest  volume,  apparently,  was  2'he  Fatal 
Past,  brought  out  three  years  ago.  All  writing  people  will 
sympathise  with  Miss  EusseU  in  her  enforced  rest  from 
labour  with  the  pen. 

The  fact  that  the  Eev.  Alfred  J.  Church  is  seventy  years 
old  sheds  light  upon  the  other  fact  that  he  is  about  to  give 
us  his  autobiography.  He  has  had  a  busy  life  in  the 
threefold  capacity  of  teacher,  clergjnnan,  and  writer,  and 
must  have  much  to  say  that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  book-makers  of 
our  time.  Very  little  has  come  amiss  to  him.  He  is  best 
known,  no  doubt,  as  the  populariser  of  ancient  history  and 
literature  and  as  a  producer  of  tales  for  boys — these  last 


being  mainly  on  classical  bases,  though  Mr.  Church  did 
pen  a  tale  of  Old  English  life  which  he  called  With  the 
King  at  Oxford.  Homer,  Virgil,  Livy,  Herodotus,  Lucian, 
Aristophanes,  and  many  other  classics  were  laid  under 
contribution  by  him  in  various  ways.  But  he  also  pro- 
duced books  on  Carthage,  the  Eome  of  Cicero,  and  Early 
Britain  ;  he  showed  in  Isis  and  Ramesis,  Summer  Days  on 
the  Thames,  and  The  Laureate's  Country  a  feeling  for  nature 
as  well  as  literature  ;  and  then  we  all  remember  the  IIor(B 
Tennysonianm.  He  called  his  book  of  stories  from  Lucian 
The  Greek  Gulliver — the  very  name  which  Mr.  Wynne 
Wilson,  it  will  be  seen,  has  bestowed  upon  his  forthcoming 
translation  of  Lucian's  Vera  Historia. 

The  popularity  of  the  late  Eev.  H.  C,  Adams  as  a  writer 
of  tales  for  the  young  was  retained  practically  to  the  last. 
So  lately  as  1895  he  published  Fighting  His  Way  and 
School  and  University,  which  were  preceded  in  1893  by  In 
tits  Fifteen.  There  were  new  editions  of  his  Hairbreadth 
Escapes  in  1893,  and  of  three  of  his  stories  in  1891.  It  is 
worth  noting  at  this  moment  that  he  wrote  a  book  on 
Perils  in  the  Transvaal  and  Zululand  (1887),  and  I  may  add 
that  his  Cyclopmdia  of  Sacred  Poetical  Quotations  is  ad- 
mittedly a  useful  work  of  reference.  He  was  sometimes 
confused  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Adams,  though  the  two  writers 
wrought  in  different  fields. 

The  announcement  of  An  Introduction  [to  ?'\  and  Com- 
mentary on  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  from  the  pen  of 
Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley,  reminds  one  of  the  fascination  which 
the  poem  has  always  had  for  the  expounders  and  the 
commentators.  "Was  not  Eobertson  of  Brighton  the  first 
to  present  us  with  an  Analysis  of  the  work  ?  Was  that 
not  followed  by  a  Key  to  it,  constructed  by  Dr.  Gatty  ? 
And  was  not  that,  again,  followed  by  a  Companion  to  the 
poem,  furnished  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Chapman  ?  Lastly — one 
dare  not  say  "finally" — there  was  the  "study"  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  made,  and  which  he  published  some 
seven  years  ago  under  the  title  of  Tennyson  and  "  In 
Memoriam."  One  would  not  have  thought  that  the  work 
required  all  this  wealth  of  explanation. 

I  note  that  Messrs.  MacmUlan  are  about  to  add  Little 
Dorrit  to  their  edition,  necessarily  incomplete,  of  Dickens's 
works.  This  edition  is  especially  endeared  to  me  by  its 
handiness,  and  by  the  presence  in  it  of  the  younger  Charles 
Dickens's  biogpraphical  and  bibliographical  introductions, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  suggested  the  introductions 
written  by  Mrs.  Eitchie  for  her  father's  books.  In  1892 
Messrs.  Macmillan  reproduced  Barnahy  Rudge,  The  Christ- 
mas Books,  Domley  and  Son,  Martin  Chuzdewit,  Nicholas 
Nicklehy,  Oliver  Twist,  Pickwick,  and  the  Sketches  by  Bo%, 
all  prefaced  by  the  author's  son ;  and  then,  under  the 
same  auspices,  came,  in  1893,  the  American  Notes,  and,  last 
year.  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  Master  Humphrey's  Clock. 

Yet  another  anthology !  This  time  it  is  to  consist  of 
naval  verse  and  other  rhythmic  matter  relating  to  the  sea. 
It  is  to  figure  in  the  "  Canterbury  Poets  "  series,  from 
which  I  deduce  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  clash  with  a 
little  volume  already  existing  in  that  series.  Sea  Music : 
Poems  and  Passages  Descriptive  of  the  Sea.  This  came  out 
in  1887  ;  and  so  did  a  handsome  book  called  Sea  Song  and 
River  Rhyme,  which  included  a  stirring  new  poem  by  Mr. 
Swinburne.  In  the  following  year  came  Songs  of  the 
Waves.  I  take  it  that  the  forthcoming  collection  will 
consist  mainly  of  songs  of  "life  on  the  ocean  wave,"  not 
devoting  much  space  (if  any)  to  the  mere  praise  or  de- 
scription of  the  sea. 

Mr.  "Wilson  Barrett  is  quite  distinguishing  himself  as  a 
producer  of  prose  fiction.  He  began  by  turning  his  play, 
"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  into  a  romance  ;  then,  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Eobert  Hichens,  he  "  novelized  "  another  of 
his  dramas,  "  The  Daughters  of  Babylon."  Now  he  is 
announced  as  part  author,  with  Mr.  Elwyn  Barron,  of  a 
story  entitled  In  Old  New  York,  which  will  be  published 
soon. 
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Mr.  Gosse's  Life  of  Donne. 

Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne.  For  the  First  Time 
Revised  and  Collected  by  Edmund  Gosse.  2  Vols. 
(Heinemann.     248.) 

A  LIFE  of  Donne  was  needed  which  should  (as  Mr.  Gosse 
says)  he  more  than  a  mere  tinkering  of  Izaak  Walton  ; 
and  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Gosse  for  giving  it  us.  It  has 
become  possible  by    the  full    collection  we    possess    of 


JOHN  DONNE. 
From  a  Drawing  by  G.  Clint,  A.S.A, 

Donne's  letters  ;  and  already  Dr.  Jessopp  had  given  us  an 
excellent  little  study  of  him  as  a  theologian.  The  present 
volumes,  indeed,  were  originally  planned  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Jessopp  ;  but  Dr.  Jessopp's  distaste  for  Donne's 
poetry  made  collaboration  diflBcult,  and  ultimately  he  made 
over  to  Mr.  Gosse  the  entire  task  and  all  his  own  materials. 
So  Mr.  Gosse  tells  us  in  his  Preface ;  and  the  years  of 
study  which  he  has  given  to  the  making  of  tliese  volumes 
have  been  worthily  expended.  The  result  is  a  book 
written  with  love  and  devotion,  full  of  various  literary  and 
personal  interest,  and  marked  by  unfailing  appreciation. 
In  particular,  his  wide  range  of  literary  sympathy  pecu- 
liarly fits  him  to  point  out  both  the  derivations  and  the 
originality  of  Donne,  most  learned  yet  independent  of 
writers. 

A  brilliant  and  unique  figure  is  Donne.  A  Protestant 
Bishop,  of  stubborn  Catholic  stock ;  an  amatory  poet,  fuU 
of  mysticism  and  scholasticism  ;  a  wit,  a  courtier,  a  man  of 
the  world;  to  the  last  shrinking  from  the  ecclesiastical 
state  with  the  reluctant  avoidance  of  a  Thomas  il-Becket, 
yet  ultimately  the  most  famous  of  preachers  and  a  volu- 
minous theological  writer  ;  beginning  with  verse  not  doubt- 
fully licentious,  and  ending  with  a  death  of  ascetic  piety. 
He,  like  Chaucer  and  Milton,  was  among  the  illustrious 
London-bom.  His  father  was  a  Catholic,  of  doubly 
Catholic  lineage  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  Oxford  days 
and  his  mother's  death  that  Donne  renounced  his  ancestral 
faith.     For  a  time,  as  Mr.  Gosse  acutely  reasons,  he  pro- 


bably was  indifferent  to  any  fixed  creed.  But  at  Oxford 
he  had  doubtless  imbibed  his  attraction  towards  mysticism. 
Mr.  Gosse  shows  that  the  writings  of  the  Spanish  mystics 
were  in  the  ascendant  at  the  University.  They  had  been 
introduced  there  by  Luis  Vives,  tutor  to  Katharine  of 
Arragon,  and  Professor  of  Humanities  at  Oxford.  Francis 
Meres  (well  known  to  students  of  Shakespeare)  had  trans- 
lated Fray  Luis  de  Granada.  And  it  was  the  age  of  St. 
Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross. 

Yet  Donne's  first  poems  were  the  reverse  of  what  such 
influences  might  beget — they  were  satires,  and  among  the 
very  earliest  of  English  satires,  in  the  formal  sense  of  the 
word.  It  was  1593,  and  he  was  then  twenty  ;  yet  he  was 
a  satirist  before  Hall,  and  after  the  languid  attempt  of 
Lodge.  Already  he  was  himself,  and  utterly  unlike  the 
Spensers,  Daniels,  and  the  rest  who  furnished  models  for 
the  young  Shakespeare  about  this  date.  Mr.  Gosse's 
investigation  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  satires  therefore 
becomes  of  extreme  interest.  He  shows  that,  probably 
owing  to  the  authority  exerted  by  the  lectures  of  Casaubon 
at  Geneva,  Persius  was  the  special  model  of  the  earlier 
English  satirists.  Moreover,  it  was  Persius  peculiarly 
understood.  Crabbedness  both  of  style  and  metre  were 
supposed  to  be  leading  features  of  the  old  Roman  poet, 
and  therefore  essential  features  of  satire  itself.  It  was 
accordingly  of  deliberate  endeavour  that  Donne  darkened 
his  language  and  knotted  his  versification.  The  point  is 
valuable,  for  these  characters  more  or  less  clung  to  Donne 
ever  afterwards.  If  you  examine  their  extreme  form  in 
the  satires,  they  depend  on  two  things  :  violent  ellipsis  as 
regards  sentence  -  structure ;  violent  elision  and  wilful 
accentuation  as  regards  metre.  The  unusual  accentuation 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  highly  expressive,  when  you  con- 
sider it ;  sometimes  is  purely  wanton  and  defiant.  The 
like  traits  disturb  the  reader,  in  less  persistent  measure, 
throughout  Donne's  best  work  ;  yet  when  he  is  not  bent  on 
being  too  clever,  he  can  show  verse  as  sinewily  knit,  as 
harmonious,  or  as  melodious  as  anything  in  his  great  pre- 
decessors or  contemporaries.  Mr.  Gosse  has  done  good 
service  in  pointing  out  what  (apart  from  temperament)  is 
probably  the  source  of  this  mannerism,  and  that  it  was 
deliberately  introduced  as  a  protest  against  "  the  rosy 
Elizabethan  sweetness."  To  this  he  soon  added  the  use  of 
imagery  drawn  from  famQiar,  technical,  or  scholastic 
sources.  The  result  is  a  style  quite  personal  to  himself, 
which  his  brilliant  vogue  at  Court  was  powerless  to  alter. 
On  the  contrary,  he  became  himself  the  leader  of  a  school 
destined  to  overrun  the  whole  field  of  seventeenth  century 
poetry. 

Donne's  verse,  as  Mr.  Gosse  truly  says,  differs  from 
most  Elizabethan  verse  in  being  strongly  personal.  He 
anticipated  the  modem  habit  of  making  his  poetry  a  record 
of  his  own  feelings  and  experience.  We  have  in  it  the 
express  image  of  a  lawless,  curious,  headstrong  youth, 
trying  aU  life,  searching  all  knowledge,  experimenting  in 
all  pleasure.  He  was  a  rake,  if  you  can  call  a  man  a  rake 
who  is  a  master  of  law,  a  proficient  in  theology.  He  was  a 
student,  if  you  can  call  a  man  a  student  when  he  is  a  kind 
of  strong  and  self-contained  Sydney  Carton  who  combined 
hard  living  and  high  thinking.  You  have  the  forcible 
turbulent  mind  in  the  strongly  knit  turbid  verse,  with  its 
restless  activity  of  fancy,  its  directness  of  feeling  con- 
trasting with  the  strangeness  of  expression.  But  with  all 
its  intellectual  brilliancy,  Donne's  poetry  was  hard,  until 
a  legitimate  love  affair  came  to  inform  it  with  depth  and 
height  of  feeling. 

Of  course,  he  fell  in  love  in  a  forbidden  quarter ;  and  yet 
more  of  course  he  pursued  the  affair  to  marriage  through 
every  obstacle.  It  was  at  once  the  making  and  marring 
of  Donne.  Morally  and  poc\|tically  it  was  the  best  thing 
which  could  have  happened  to  him ;  -but  it  was  the  ruin 
of  his  fortune.  At  this  time  the  able  and  ambitious  young 
lawyer  was  secretary  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  with 
brilliant  prospects  and  a  host  of  debts.     The  lady  with 
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■whom  he  fell  in  love  was  Anne  More,  niece  to  Lady 
Egerton,  and  daughter  of  Sir  George  More  of  Losely, 
Chancellor  of  the  Garter  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
The  affair  was  discovered  and  prohibited ;  but  after  a 
period  of  separation  the  lovers  contracted  a  clandestine 
marriage.  Sir  Goorge  More  was  furious.  He  threw 
Donne  into  prison ;  he  procured  his  dismissal  from  the 
Lord  Keeper's  service,  and  got  a  Special  Commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  By 
tactful  submission,  and  the  intercession  of  ladies  of  high 
rank,  who  wore  taken  with  the  young  secretary,  Sir  George 
More  was  at  last  brought  round.  Donne  was  set  free  from 
prison,  and  Sir  George  asked  the  Keeper  to  take  him  back 
as  secretary ;  hut  Egerton,  who  had  dismissed  Donne  very 
unwillingly,  could  not  chop  and  change  to  suit  a  choleric 
father-in-law.  He  replied,  with  regret  for  what  had  been 
done,  that  it  was  not  for  "  his  place  and  credit  to  dis- 
charge and  readmit  servants  at  the  request  of  passionate 
petitioners." 

From  this  time  Donne's  secular  prospects  were  at  an 
end.  Only  as  an  ecclesiastic  could  he  get  any  advance- 
ment under  James  I. ; 
yet  he  held  out 
against  the  necessity 
as  long  as  possible. 
When  every  resource 
had  been  tried,  and 
hope  exhausted,  then 
alone  did  he  take 
the  irrevocable  step 
which  put  an  end  to 
his  lay  ambitions, 
and  led  to  the  Dean- 
ery of  St.  Paul's. 
But  once  the  step 
was  taken,  he  threw 
himself  into  his  new 
duties  with  charac- 
teristic concentration. 
Thenceforth  we  have 
a  new  Donne.  Not 
only  does  there  arise 
Donne  the  great 
preacher,  whichmight 
be  a  merely  outward 
change.  His  life 
grows  steadily  more 
asoetic  ;  his  prose 
gives  curious  and 
brilliant  testimony  to 
his  new  preoccupa- 
tions ;  and,  above 
all,  his  poetry  (with 
Donne  ever  the  sin- 
cere index  of  the  soul) 
becomes  surcharged 
■with  profound  reli- 
giousness. The  ser- 
mons and  prose- 
writings  of  this  later 
period  are  little  read 
nowadays ;  even  Mr. 
Gosse  finds  their 
admixture  of  scholas- 
ticism intolerable,  and 
that  you  must  dis- 
encumber them  from 
it  to  enjoy  them. 
But  minds  which  love 
intellectual  subtlety 
will  find  them  a  de- 
lightful exercise,  and 
His  mind  retained 
its  power  to  the  very  last,     (^n  his  death-bed,  emaciated 
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may  even  swallow  the  scholasticism 


by  wearing  sickness,  he  wrote  a  poem  as  strong  and 
characteristic  as  ever  he  ■wrote.  Those  closing  days 
remind  one  of  the  mystics  whom  he  loved,  with  a 
touch  of  fantastic  personality  which  is  his  own,  and  not 
altogether  pleasing.  The  story  of  his  memorial  in  St. 
Paul's  is  well  known,  but  it  will  bear  retelling.  When 
he  was  asked,  in  his  last  illness,  to  sit  for  it,  he  consented, 
but  on  condition  that  it  should  be"  done  in  his  own  way. 
Old  Walton  tells  what  followed  : 

Dr.  Donne  sent  for  a  carver  to  make  for  him  in  wood  the 
figure  of  an  urn  .  .  .  aud  to  bring  with  it  a  board  of  the 
just  height  of  his  body.  These  being  got,  theu  without 
delay  a  choice  painter  was  got  to  be  in  readiness  to  draw 
his  picture,  which  was  taken  as  foUoweth.  Several  char- 
coal fires  being  first  made  in  his  large  study,  he  brought 
with  him  into  the  place  his  winding-sheet  in  his  hand,  and 
having  put  oil'  all  his  clothes,  had  this  sheet  put  on  him, 
and  so  tied  with  knots  at  his  head  and  feet,  and  his  hands 
so  placed  as  dead  bodies  are  usually  fitted,  to  be  shrouded 
and  put  into  their  coffin  or  grave.  Upon  this  urn  he  then 
stood,  ■with  his  eyes  shut,  and  with  so  uiuch  of  the  sheet 
turned  aside  as  might  show  his  lean,  pale,  aud  deathlike 
face,  which  was  purposely  turned  towards  the  east,  from 
whence  he  expected  the  second  coming  of  his  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus.  In  this  posture  he  was  drawn  at  his  just 
height ;  and  when  the  picture  was  fully  finished,  he  caused 
it  to  be  set  by  his  bedside,  where  it  continued  and  became 
his  hourly  object  till  his  death. 

So  Donne  was  Donne  to  the  last. 

His  poetry,  long  forgotten,  has  in  our  days  again  become 
an  influence  with  poets  and  students,  if  not  with  general 
readers.  In  spite  of  the  faults  already  noted,  in  spite  of 
its  perverse  ingenuities,  it  has  at  its  best  a  strength  of  ex- 
pression, a  close-knit  structure,  a  felicity  of  balance,  a  subtle 
perception  of  analogy,  and  a  personal  sincerity,  which  appeal 
irresistibly  to  strong  minds.  And  now  and  again  he  breaks 
into  a  directness  of  powerfully-felt  utterance  which  reminds 
one  of  the  very  greatest  Elizabethans.  How  Shake- 
spearean is  this  opening  of  one  little  poem  : 

So,  go,  break  off  this  last  lamenting  kiss. 

Which  sucks  two  souls,  and  vapours  both  away ; 

Turn,  thou  ghost,  that  way,  and  let  me  turn  this, 
And  let  ourselves  benight  our  happiest  day. 

Once,  in  the  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Elizabeth  with  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  has  an  outburst  of 
such  fresh  and  open  song  as  shows  he  might  have  been 
great  in  a  more  natural  style  than  he  adopted  : 

Hail,  Bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  is ; 

All  the  air  is  thy  diocese. 

And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners  : 

Thou  marriest  every  year 
The  lyric  lark,  and  the  grave  whispering  dove, 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 
Tht!  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher ; 

Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  si>eed  as  soon 
As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon  ; 
The  husband-cock  looks  out,  and  straight  is  sped, 
And  meets  his  wife,  who  brings  her  feather-bed  ; 
This  day  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine  ; 
This  day,  which  might  inflame  thyself,  old  Valentine  ! 

That  is  exquisite,  and  might  have  been  written  j-esterday. 
One  can  well  understand  that  Browning  was  attracted  by 
so  kindred  a  mind  ;  though  personally  we  do  not  see  the 
resemblance  in  style  which  Mr.  Gosse  detects  between  the 
two. 

Mr.  Gosse  is  to  be  thanked  for  a  Life  which  should 
become  classical.  The  copious  correspondence  which  he 
prints  would  alone  make  the  book  inveJuable :  though  we 
do  not  find  Donne  a  very  attractive  or  stimulating  letter- 
writer.  And  the  background  is  presented  with  such  skill, 
events,  writings,  and  comments  are  so  artistically  inter- 
woven, with  so  much  charm  of  manner,  iis  to  make  these 
two  volumes  fascinating  reading. 
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A  Primer  on  Compromise. 

Ih  Map  of  Life.     By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky.     (Lonffmans   & 
Co.     lOs.  6d.) 

We  have  not  found  a  single  page  of  Mr.  Lecky's  book 
tedious ;  once  or  twice  our  pace  slackened  a  little  in  the 
chapter  on  Marriage,  but  Mr.  Lecky's  style  has  so  many 
alluring  qualities  that  we  never  felt  the  slightest  incli- 
nation to  abandon  the  reading  when  thought  gave  out, 
or  was  trivial.  Besides,  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
historian  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  how  to  hold  the  mean 
between  too  much  detail  and  too  little,  so  that  he  compels 
and  sustains  attention  with  an  easy-forcibleness  quite 
apart  from  the  subject-matter  or  the  ideas.  But  style  is 
not  everything,  and  in  a  book  of  this  kind  the  purely 
literary  charm  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  with  us  in  our 
final  estimate  of  its  value.  Mr.  Lecky's  style  to-day  is 
what  it  was  thirty  years  ago — his  first  two  books  dealing 
with  rationalism  and  morals  were  published  respectively 
in  1865  and  1869— only  mellower  and  not  quite  so  robust. 
To  some,  writing  becomes  by  practice  a  mechanical  exer- 
cise, and  long  after  mental  senescence  has  set  in  the  power 
of  expression  may  remain  intact ;  therefore  we  waive  the 
question  of  style. 

The  real  worth  of  The  Map  of  Life  lies  in  its  giving  us 
briefly— too  briefly,  we  think— the  Philosophy  of  Compro- 
mise as  understood  by  Mr.  Lecky.  "We  would  willingly 
have  spared  the  moralisings  on  success,  time,  and  happiness 
for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject.  Instead  of  being 
a  treatise,  it  is  a  primer— a  quite  admirable  primer,  it  is 
true,  but  our  desire  has  been  whetted  for  a  more  complete 
survey  of  the  field. 

It  is  remarkable  how  early  in  life  the  historian  of  the 
eighteenth  century  attained  his  intellectual  zenith.  This 
book  merely  summarises  the  teaching  which  is  scattered 
up  and  down  the  author's  other  volumes  ;  what  is  new  is  the 
illustrative  matter.  We  do  not  say  this  in  depreciation ; 
but  it  is  surely  rather  unusual  that  a  mind  of  Mr.  Lecky's 
complexion,  which  considers  each  question  of  conduct  or 
policy  on  its  merits,  should  not,  by  the  enforced  mental 
activity  which  this  habit  necessitates,  have  strengthened 
with  his  years,  and  culminated  late.  Mr.  Lecky  shows 
himself  in  all  his  works  so  anxious  to  discover  the  truth, 
that  he  cannot  fail  to  evoke  sympathy  even  from  those 
with  whose  ideals  he  has  nothing  in  common.  In  this 
review  we  refer  mainly  to  those  parts  of  his  book  which 
have  some  bearing  on  compromise. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  very  difficult  subject— war.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  on  this  topic  Mr.  Lecky  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  although  no  one  could  be  more  alive  than  he 
to  the  horrors  which  accompany  and  follow  international 
conflict : 

In  modern  times  the  danger  lies  less  in  the  intrigues  of 
statesmen  than  in  deeply-seated  intematioDal  jealousies 
and  antipathies,  in  sudden  volcani'!  outbursts  of  popular 
passion.  After  1,800  years'  profession  of  the  creed  of 
ppace,  Christendom  is  an  armed  camp.  Never,  or  hardly 
ever,  in  times  of  peace  had  the  mere  preparations  of  war 
absorbed  go  large  a  proportion  of  its  population  and 
resources ;  and  very  seldom  has  so  large  an  amount  of  its 
ability  been  mainly  employed  in  inventing  and  in  per- 
fecting instraments  of  destruction.  Those  who  will  look 
on  the  world  without  illusion  will  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  chief  guarantees  for  its  peace  are  to  be  found 
much  less  in  moral  than  in  purely  selfish  motives.  The 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  great  nations,  their  pro- 
found distrust  of  one  another,  the  vast  cost  of  modem 
war,  the  gigantic  commercial  disasters  it  inevitably  en- 
tails, the  extrera«  uncertainty  of  its  issue,  the  utter  ruin 
that  rnay  follow  defeat  —these  are  the  real  influences  that 
restrain  the  tiger  passions  and  the  avaricious  cravings  of 
mankind. 

Again  he  writes:  "War  undertaken  without  neccHsity, 
or  at  least  without  serious  justification,  is  according  to  all 
sound   ethics  the  gravest  of  crimes."     Now   these   two 


typical  passages  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Mr.  Lecky, 
it  will  be  observed,  does  not  tell  us  when  war  is  justifiable, 
and  what  are  the  principles  of  "  all  sound  ethics  "  which 
show  it  to  be  "  the  gravest  of  crimes  "  if  entered  upon 
_"  without  necessity."  Is  it  not  strange  that  an  author  who 
is  the  supreme  authority  on  the  century  in  which  we  went 
to  war  with  France  for  the  possession,  as  Mr.  Seeley 
proves  in  The  Expansion  of  England,  of  the  markets  of  the 
world  should  put  us  off  in  this  way?  He  might  have 
given  us  the  results  of  his  thinking  on  the  question  of 
arbitration  and  international  law,  or  he  might  have  investi- 
gated the  relation  between  international  and  individual 
ethics.  And,  seeing  that  the  relations  between  foreign 
policy  and  trade  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  very  close,  are 
we  not  justified  in  asking  Mr.  Lecky  to  give  us  guidance  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Lecky's  treatment  of  purely  domestic 
and  economic  questions.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
the  author  of  Democracy  and  Liherhj  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  tendency  of  modem  legislation  is  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility from  the  individual  to  the  State,  to  confiscate  private 
property,  to  make  light  of  contracts,  to  curtail  seriously 
individual  liberty,  and,  generally,  to  bring  about  the  under- 
mining of  all  those  institutions  which  are  our  pride  and 
the  earnest  of  our  continuance  as  a  great  nation.  And  in 
this  indictment  he  does  not  stand  alone.  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  told  us  that  the  triumph  of  collectivism  means 
the  return  of  a  military  despotism  and  the  necessary  with- 
drawal of  all  social  rights.  Other  recent  critics,  like 
M.  Gustave  Le  Bon  and  Mr.  Mallock,  take  up  the  parable. 
While  admitting  that  these  writers  are  doing  democratic 
nations  good  service  in  pointing  out  tendencies  in  national 
life  which  are  clearly  inimical  to  national  well-being,  we 
cannot  help  observing  that  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the 
vices  of  modem  States  can  be  directly  or  indirectly  traced 
to  the  increased  activity  of  restrictive  legislation :  and, 
further,  how  few  realise  the  power  of  the  minority  to  make 
its  protests  effective.  An  example  will  suffice  :  vaccination 
is  now  non-compulsory  simply  through  the  efforts  made  by 
a  very  small  minority. 

Mr.  Lecky  repeats  the  hoary  fallacy  that  sanitary  science, 
in  saving  the  weak,  who  will  grow  up  and  propagate,  is 
not  an  unmixed  good.  Clearly  the  answer  to  this  is 
that  the  same  science  which  saves  the  weak  from  death 
will  save  others  from  a  low  vitality. 

The  Land  Act  of  1880  is  anathema  to  Mr.  Lecky 
because  it  empowered  the  Land  Commissioners  to  tear  up 
a  valid  contract  and  substitute  for  it  another  less  favour- 
able to  the  tenant.  Suppose  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
tenants  benefited  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  loss  incurred 
by  the  landlords,  would  not  this  be  an  application  of  the 
principle  of  compromise  to  which  our  author  is  committed  ? 
Perhaps  this  is  a  case  in  which  compromise  under  no 
circumstances  is  permissible.  Well,  then,  we  ask,  Why  ? 
Mr.  Lecky  views  with  alarm  the  growing  tendency  of  the 
State  to  interfere  in  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employes,  although  he  admits  that  one  of  the  gravest 
dangers  threatening  our  political  life  is  the  multiplication 
of  fortunes  realised  by  shareholders  and  others,  who  have 
no  practical  control  over  or  interest  in  those  from  whom 
their  fortunes  are  derived.  Are  we  to  infer  that  Mr. 
Lecky  would  be  favourable  to  any  legislation  which 
should  attempt  to  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the 
rich? 

On  Temperance  we  read  that  "not  many  men  who  have 
had  any  practical  experience  in  the  management  of  men 
would  advocate  a  complete  suppression  of  the  drink  trade, 
and  still  fewer  would  put  it  on  the  basis  of  complete  free 
trade,  altogether  exempt  from  special  legislative  restric- 
tions." This  is  very  sane,  as  is  also  the  advice  that 
politicians  must  put  on  restrictions,  provided  that  they 
are  supported  by  a  genuine  public  opinion.  This  is 
wise  compromise,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Lecky  in  approving  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  in  severely  restricting  child  labour  even  against  the 
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wishes  of  the  parent. ..  The  theory  that  in  the  State  taking 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  which  rightly  should  rest  on 
the  parent  it  is  doing  more  harm  than  good  may  be 
answered  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  economist :  "  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  apply  compulsion  whenever  we  are  quite 
satisfied  that  a  body  of  persons  exists  who  can  pronounce 
authoritatively  as  to  what  is  good  for  humanity  at  large." 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Lecky  would  readily  subscribe  to  this 
principle.  _  .  . 

The  business  of  politicians  and  of  citizens  is  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  "  expert "  evidence  in  some 
province  of  economics  and  to  do  their  best  to  create 
opinion,  and  to  promote,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it, 
legislation,  in  the  hope  that  the  unconvinced  minority  will 
be  brought  to  see  that  the  majority  was  right.  We  continu- 
ally forget  that  the  law  sometimes  acts  as  a  schoolmaster 
loading  us  to  morality.  Mr.  Lecky's  analysis  of  "  party  " 
ethics,  and  the  relation  of  the  individual  member  to  his 
party  and  to  his  constituency,  must  prove  very  instruc- 
tive to  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  feel  after  these 
things.  His  opinions  with  respect  to  Maynooth  College 
are  well  known.  He  concludes  a  most  lucid  exposition  of 
the  considerations  which  should  weigh  with  statesmen 
in  words  which  carry  conviction : 

Slowly  and  very  reluctantly  governments  in  England 
have  come  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  trend  of  Catholic 
opinion  in  Ireland  is  as  clearly  ia  the  direction  of  denomi- 
natiooalism  as  the  trend  of  Nonconformist  English  opinion 
is  in  the  direction  of  undenominationalism,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  education  of  a  priest-ridden 
Catholic  party  on  the  same  lines  as  a  Protestant  one. 
Primary  education  has  become  almost  absolutely  denomi- 
national, and,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  crowd  of  endow- 
ments are  given  to  exclusively  Catholic  institutions.  On 
such  grounds  many  who  entertain  the  strongest  antipathy 
to  the  priestly  control  of  higher  education  are  prepared  to 
advocate  an  increased  endowment  of  some  university  or 
college  which  is  distinctly  sacerdotal,  while  strenuously 
upholding  side  by  side  with  it  the  undenominational  institu- 
tions which  they  believe  to  be  incomparably  better,  and 
which  are  at  present  resorted  to  not  only  by  aU  Protestants, 
but  also  by  a  not  inconsiderable  body  of  Irish  CathoUcs. 

The  fact  is,  we  cannot  help  supporting  institutions  the 
aim  of  which  may  be  wholly  alien  to  all  the  principles 
which  we  hold  very  dear ;  accordingly,  a  wise  people  and 
a  wise  government  will  continually  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  minority.  We  have  not  referred  to  Mr.  Lecky's 
teaching  relative  to  the  Church  of  England ;  but  we  might 
say  that  he  is  much  opposed  to  the  Eitualist  practices, 
which  if  allowed  to  spread  wiU,  he  thinks,  alter  its  whole 
character,  and  bring  about  a  speedy  disestablishment. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  a  very  beautiful  essay 
on  Christian  stoicism : 

Vague  notions,  however,  of  a  dim,  twilight,  shadowy 
world,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  Uved  a  faint  and 
joyless  existence,  and  from  whence  they  sometimes  re- 
turned to  haunt  the  living  in  their  dreams,  were  widely 
spread  through  the  popular  imajiinations,  and  it  was  as 
tlie  extinction  of  all  superstitious  fears  that  the  school  of 
Lucretius  and  Pliny  welcomed  the  belief  that  all  things 
ended  with  death:  "Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaque  mors 
nihil."  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  even  in  the 
school  of  Plato  the  thought  of  another  life  had  a  great  and 
operative  influence  on  minds  and  characters.  Death  was 
cbiffly  represented  as  rest ;  as  the  close  of  a  banquet ;  as 
the  universal  law  of  nature  wliich  befalls  all  living  beings, 
though  the  immense  majority  encounter  it  at  an  earlier 
period  than  man.  It  was  thought  of  simply  as  sleep — 
dreamless,  undisturbed  sleep — the  final  release  from  all  the 
sorrows,  sufferings,  anxieties,  and  labours  and  longings  of 
life. 

An  admirable  book,  and  its  closing  words  are  as  kindly 
and  placid  as  a  windless  autumn  night. 


Gentlemen    of  England. 

Th»   Reminuc«nc«t   and    Recollection*    of    Captain     Gronow. 
1810-1860.  New  edition.  2  vols.  (John  C.  Nimmo.   12s.) 

At  a  time  when  Euglish  ofEcers  are  to-day  walking 
Piccadilly,  careful  of  their  cravats  and  nice  about  their 
boots,  and  to-morrow  are  being  buried  under  the  sopping 
g^ass  of  the  Veldt,  one  returns  to  Captain  Gronow's  pages 
with  emotion.  For  this  is  the  book  of  dandy  heroes,  and 
this  is  the  book  of  elegance  and  blood.  Captain  Gronow 
was  himself  "  one  of  the  prettiest  dandy  officers  of  proud 
Albion,  and  for  years  his  miniature  portrait  was  secretly 
carried  about  by  a  great  princess  who  was  madly  in  love 
with  him.  And  sometimes  when  a  fashionable  beauty  was 
passing  he  was  observed  carelessly  opening  the  red  morocco 
case  in  which  he  found  again  the  souvenirs  of  his  youth 
and  his  successes  ;  then  he  sighed  and  shut  it  again."  He 
was  so  given  to  sucking  the  top  of  his  gold-headed  cane 
that  it  was  made  a  wager  that  he  slept  in  this  attitude. 
Yet  Gronow  was  a  soldier  to  the  finger-tips.  Not 
Brummel's  ties,  not  Alvanley's  wit,  not  Byron's  talk,  not 
Catalina's  songs,  not  Wattier's  dinners  could  detain  him 
from  the  wars.  When  Wellington  was  at  Brussels  in 
1815,  and  Gronow  found  himself  left  ingloriously  in 
London  with  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Guards,  his  soul  rose 
above  parades  and  discipline.  He  begged  a  friend  to 
intercede  for  him  to  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  was  going  to 
Brussels  with  his  aides-de-camp.  Picton  said  that  the 
"  lad "  might  come  with  him  if  he  could  obtain  leave. 
Gronow  had  neither  leave  nor  money  for  his  outfit.  He 
went  to  Cox  and  Greenwood,  the  military  bankers,  and 
borrowed  £200.  Then  he  took  this  inadequate  sum  to  a 
gambling-house  in  St.  James's-square  and  won  £600 
in  an  evening.  Having  purchased  two  superb  horses  at 
Tattersall's  and  all  his  paraphernalia,  he  embarked  for 
Ostend.  Even  now  he  had  not  obtained  leave,  but  he 
calculated  that  he  could  see  the  great  battle  and  return  in 
time  to  mount  guard  at  St.  James's. 

The  party  sailed  from  Ramsgate,  and  arrived  at  their 
destination  the  same  evening.  The  great  Picton  at  once 
began  a  flirtation  with  a  pretty  waiting-maid  in  the  Ostend 
hotel.  A  day  or  two  later  they  were  all  breakfasting  at 
Brussels  when  Picton  was  summoned  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  was  in  the  park  "  walking  with  Fitzroy 
Somerset  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  A  little  later 
Gronow,  whose  position  was  entirely  anomalous,  was  advised 
to  look  up  his  own  regiment.  He  did  so,  and  the  oflScers 
received  him  with  shouts  of  "  What  the  deuce  brought  you 
here  ?  Why  are  you  not  with  your  battalion  in  London  ? 
Get  off  your  horse,  and  explain  how  you  came  here '  " 
But  it  was  no  time  for  snubbing  a  young  man.  The 
measured  boom  of  artillery  was  heard,  and  the  immortal 
British  squares  were  forming.  Napoleon's  white  horse 
could  be  descried  through  field-glasses.  The  whole  of  the 
British  infantry  lay  down  when  the  French  artillery  began 
work — three  hundred  guns.  Gronow,  fresh  from  London 
and  the  gambling  -  table,  saw  it  all.  The  scenes  ho 
describes  are  familiar;  yet  this  man  about  town  writes 
thrUling  words  : 

About  4  p.m.  the  enemy's  artillery  in  front  of  us  ceased 
firing  all  of  a  sudden,  and  we  saw  large  masses  of  cavalry 
advance.  Not  a  man  present  who  survived  could  have 
forgotten  in  after  life  the  awful  grandeur  of  that  charge. 
You  perceived  at  a  distance  what  appeared  to  be  an  over- 
whelming, long,  moving  line,  which,  ever  advancing, 
glittered  like  a  stormy  wave  of  the  sea  when  it  catches  the 
sunlight.  On  came  the  mounted  host  until  they  got  near 
enough,  while  the  very  earth  seemed  to  vibrate  beneath 
their  thundering  tramp.  One  might  suppose  that  nothing 
could  have  resisted  the  shook  of  this  terrible  moving  mass. 
They  were  the  famous  cuirassiers,  almost  all  old  soldiers, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  on  most  of  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  In  an  almost  incredibly  short  period 
they  were  within  twenty  yards  of  us,  shouting  Vive 
VEmperewr ! 
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No  need  to  tell  how  the  British  hayonets  received  that 
onset ;  but  in  another  part  of  his  book  Captain  Gronow  has 
a  touch  which  startles  the  reader.  He  says:  "I  shall 
never  forget  the  strange  noise  our  bullets  made  against 
the  breastplates  of  Kellermann's  and  Milhaud's  cuirassiers. 
...  I  can  only  compare  it  with  a  somewhat  homely  simile, 
to  the  noise  of  a  violent  hailstorm  beating  upon  panes  of 
glass."  How  the  dandy  officers  shone  and  died  that  day! 
There  was  the  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had  recovered  from  a  lung  wound  just  in  time 
to  be  at  Waterloo,  whence  he  returned  to  marry  the  most 
beautiful  girl  of  the  day  ;  there  was  Colonel  Colquitt,  who 
picked  up  a  live  shell  and  flung  it  far ;  there  was  Chambers, 
who  was  kiUed  by  a  bullet  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  receiving 
the  sword  of  a  French  ofiicer ;  there  was  Somerville  Burgee, 
who  was  a  Guardsman  at  seventeen,  and  when  his  leg  was 
amputated  hopped  on  the  other  to  the  ambulance  cart; 
there  was  Captain  Percival  of  the  1st  Guards,  who  had  his 
jaws  shot  away ;  there  was  Captain  Curzon,  son  of  Lord 
Scarsdale,  who  died  while  Lord  March  was  bringing  him 
a  surgeon ;  there  was  Sir  WUliam  Ponsonby,  who  headed 
charge  after  charge,  and  then  sank  in  a  bog  and  was 
kiUed. 

The  distance  between  Bond-street  and  a  battlefield 
was  frequently  very  short  in  those  days.  In  the  Peninsula, 
especially,  the  gaieties  of  the  bivouacs  adumbrated  the 
gaieties  of  the  West  End.  Even  Wellington  kept  his  pack 
of  hounds  and  wore  the  colours  of  the  Hatfield  hunt. 
Dandies  like  the  Hon.  W.  Dawson  spread  wondrous 
banquets  in  the  midst  of  war's  alarms.  Gronow  gives  us 
a  pen  picture  of  this  most  elegant  warrior  : 

He  was  surrounded  by  muleteers,  with  whom  he  was 
bargaining  to  provide  carriage  for  innumerable  hampers 
of  wine,  liqueurs,  hams,  potted  meat,  and  other  xood 
things  which  he  had  brought  from  England.  He  was  a 
particularly  gentlemanly  and  amiable  man,  much  beloved 
by  the  regiment ;  no  one  was  so  hospitable  or  lived  so 
magnificently.  His  cooks  were  the  best  in  the  army,  and 
he,  besides,  had  a  host  of  servants  of  all  nations — Spaniards, 
French,  Portuguese,  Italians — who  were  employed  in 
scouring  the  country  for  provisions.  Lord  Wellington 
once  honoured  him  with  his  company ;  and,  on  entering 
the  ensign's  tent,  found  him  alone  at  table,  with  a  dinner 
fit  for  a  king,  his  plate  and  linen  in  good  keeping,  and  his 
wines  perfect.  Lord  Wellington  was  accompanied  on  this 
occasion  by  Sir  Edward  Fakenham  and  Colonel  du  Burgh, 
afterwards  Lord  Downes.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  partake  of 
his  princely  hospitality,  and  dine  with  him  at  his  quarters, 
a  farmhouse  in  a  village  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  I  never  saw 
a  better  dinner  put  upon  the  table. 

The  keen  desire  of  these  men  of  dress  and  wealth  to  see 
white-hot  war  is  shown  by  a  story  Gronow  tells  of  the 
10th  Hussars.  This  regiment  was  ofiicered  exclusively  by 
men  belonging  to  the  first  families  of  (Jreat  Britain.  At 
the  battle  of  Orthes  these  officers  implored  their  colonel 
(Quinton)  to  allow  them  to  charge  the  French  cavalry  in 
hand  to  hand  encounter.  Quinton,  who  knew  his 
business,  refused.  Whereupon  all  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  signed  a  round  robin  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  never  again  to  speak  to  their  colonel.  It 
ended  in  a  court  of  inquiry,  in  which  the  colonel  was 
exonerated  of  blame,  and  the  too  ardent  aristocrats 
were  forced  to  exchange  into  other  regiments.  It  is 
characteristic  of  those  days  that,  after  weltering  through 
the  blood  of  Spanish  battlefields,  the  Guards,  having 
entered  France,  were  "all  very  anxious  to  taste  the  Bordeaux 
•wines."  It  was  on  the  way  to  Bordeaux,  at  Bayonne, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  distinguished 
themselves  by  going  into  action  holding  umbrellas  over 
their  heads.  Wellington,  who  saw  the  extraordinary 
spectacle,  was  highly  incensed,  and  sent  Arthur  Hill  at  a 
gallop  to  say  :  "  Lord  Wellington  does  not  approve  of  the 
use  of  umbrellas  during  the  enemy's  firing,  and  will  not 
allow  '  the  gentlemen's  sons '  [the  name  given  by  the 
army   to   the    Grenadier    Guards]    to    make    themselves 


ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  army."  This  incident 
lends  much  point  to  a  remark  that  Wellington 
made  long  after,  that  he  had  always  found  his  dandy 
officers  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Yet  a  story  follows 
which  neatly  distinguishes  the  luxury  of  the  field  from 
that  of  London.  When  the  British  forces  were  retiring 
from  Burgos,  Colonel  Freemantle  was  sent  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  find  quarters  for  himself  and  his  staff. 
After  galloping  over  miles  of  waste,  the  officers  could  find 
nothing  but  a  peasant's  hut.  A  good  fire  was  kindled, 
and  Freemantle  hurried  back  to  announce  his  luck.     On 
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his  return  he  found  that  an  officer  had  usurped  the  hut 
and  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  whistling 
in  his  contentment.  He  flatly  refused  to  vacate  his 
quarter  for  the  Duke,  or  for  Old  Nick  himself ;  but  the 
threat  of  a  court-martial  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and 
he  surrendered  the  poor  accommodation.  When  Free- 
mantle told  this  afterwards  to  Beau  Brummel,  sitting  at 
White's  Club,  that  worthy  replied  :  "Freemantle,  if  I  had 
been  in  your  place,  I  should  have  rung  the  bell  and 
desired  the  servants  to  kick  the  fellow  downstairs." 
Yet  Gronow,  a  dandy  no  less  than  a  soldier,  can 
write  very  sympathetically  of  Brummel;  indeed,  he 
loves  to  tell  us  about  the  beaux,  the  gamblers,  the 
opera-dancers,  the  flaneurs,  and  eccentrics  of  bygone 
days.  His  book  is  as  much  a  collection  of  bric-d-brao 
as  a  display  of  war  trophies.  But  it  is  just  the  ever- 
recurring  boom  of  cannon  in  the  midst  of  gaiety,  and 
the  blend  of  luxury  and  extravagance  with  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  soldier  that  makes  Gronow's  miscellany  a 
veritable  book.  We  could  have  tossed  his  pages  into  a 
spray  of  the  lightest  anecdote,  of  puns  and  repartees  and 
cooking  receipts  and  scandals  and  fashions  of  dress  and 
equipage.  Let  our  reproduction  of  one  of  the  fine  illustra- 
tions represent  the  best  of  Gronow's  peace  pages.  Our 
treatment  of  his  book  has  been  influenced  by  the 
events  of  the  moment,  and  we  seal  it  with  an  anecdote. 
Describing  the  march  of  the  British  army  from  Torras 
Vedras  to  the  Bidassoa  Gronow  tells  us  how  Frank 
Russell,  "the  pride  of  Woburn  Abbey,"  behaved  in  the 
battle  of  the  Pyrenees.  Of  the  noblest  birth,  and  of  the 
finest  courage,  Russell  surpassed  his  own  colonel  in  leader- 
ship, and,  with  the  colours  of  the  7th  Fusiliers  grasped  in 
his  hand,  he  mounted  a  wall  and  cheered  the  British  on. 
Wellington  saw  him  there,  and  next  day,  when  Russell's 
conduct  was  fully  described  to  him,  exclaimed:  "Ah! 
there's  nothing  like  blood." 
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Children's    Books. — I, 

Aleeady,  although  it  is  but  the  first  week  in  November, 
and  although  the  purpose  of  the  children's  book  is  to 
serve  as  a  Christmas  present,  our  shelves  are  loaded  with 
this  class  of  literature.  We  make  a  first  effort  this  week  to 
cope  with  this  mass,  beginning  with  the  volume  which  was 
seated  from  the  autumn  announcements  by  our  Prize 
Competitors  as  that  which  promised  most  interest — Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories  (Longmans). 

This  is  Mr.  Lang's  eleventh  Christmas  budget,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  own  fairy  tales ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
of  an  excellent  series.  Of  the  dedication — to  Miss  Sybil 
Corbet — we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  and  also  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preface.  The  stories  themselves  are,  of 
course,  the  thing.  We  have  but  one  complaint  against 
them,  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  Lang's  own  pen  is  not  more 
evident.  He  contributes  but  one  anecdote,  which  tells 
how  one  Pincher,  of  Scotland,  believed  that  he  saw  the 
ghost  of  a  dog  he  had  vanquished.  Pincher's  tail  went 
but  once  between  his  legs,  and  he  loved  sacred  music. 
The  book  is  a  most  agreeable  medley.  Mr.  Lang  mis- 
names a  classic  when  he  speaks  of  "  A  Bad  Boy's  Book  of 
Beasts"  ;  it  is  "  The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts."  The 
Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories  has  many  pictures,  and  costs 
six  shillings. 

To  the  grown-up  reader  new  translations  of  Hans 
Andersen  are  unpardonable.  Only  one  version  will  he 
permit,  and  that  is,  of  course,  the  one  from  which  the 
matchless  stories  first  came  to  him.  For  most  people  Mrs. 
Paull's  edition  is  the  one.  It  is  not  perfect :  the  "  Metal 
Pig,"  for  example,  is  but  a  poor  way  of  describing  the 
Bronze  Boar  of  Florence ;  and  yet  to  anyone  who  was 
brought  up  on  Mrs.  Paull  there  is  an  almost  offensive 
affectation  about  calling  that  good  creature  by  any  more 
dignified  name.  Again,  "Big  Claus  and  Little  Claus"  is 
to  the  Paullian  the  only  possible  title  of  one  of  the  best 
stories  overwritten:  and  "  Great  Claus  and  Little  Claus,"  as 
Mrs.  E.  Lucas  has  it  in  her  new  edition  of  Hans  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales,  just  published  (Dent.  5s.),  sounds  utterly 
wrong.  None  the  less,  for  little  readers  who  are  coming 
to  the  Dfinish  wizard  for  the  first  time  this  book  is  excellent. 
The  best  stories  are  here,  and  the  type  is  large. 

Last  Christmas  a  new  illustrator  made  his  appearance  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Percy  J.  BiUinghurst,  with  an  edition 
of  ^sop's  Fables.  This  year  the  same  artist  gives  us 
A  Hundred  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  (Lane.  6s.),  and  therein 
repeats  his  success.  To  have  the  two  books  is  perhaps  to 
know  too  much  of  Mr.  BiUinghurst's  limitations ;  but 
children  are  not  troubled  by  these  things.  What  a  child 
likes  is  a  book  of  pictures  of  animals,  and  that  is  what 
Mr.  BiUinghurst  g^ves  him.  The  donkey,  perhaps,  is 
a  shade  too  prominent  in  the  present  work ;  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  fabulist,  who  without  the  ass  would  often 
have  been  utterly  gravelled  for  matter.  One  of  Mr. 
BiUinghurst's  best  pieces  of  work  is  on  p.  165  ;  one  of  his 
worst  on  p.  129,  where  he  depicts  a  shadow  that  could  not 
possibly  have  been  thrown  by  the  substance  in  question. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  the  nursery  is  careless  of  technique, 
and  Mr.  BilUnghurst's  century  of  lions  and  monkeys,  dogs 
and  asses,  rats  and  cats,  should  please  it  immensely. 

Mrs.  Edith  Farmiloe's  nursery  book  for  1899  comes  into 
direct  competition  with  Mr.  Phil  May's  Gutter  Snipes,  save 
that  it  is  coloured.  Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail  (Eichards.  6s.) 
is  the  title,  and  the  theme  thereof  is  the  Ufe  of  the  poor 
chUdren  of  London.  Mrs.  Farmiloe  could  hardly  have 
had  a  subject  better  suited  to  her  quaint  impressionistic 
manner,  and  a  very  attractive  little  company  of  raga- 
niuffins  is  the  result.  The  ideal  illustrator  for  children 
g^ves  us  more  drama  than  we  find  here,  but  bright  colour 
atones  for  much  and  there  are  many  vivid  patches  in  this 
book.  Whether  or  not  it  was  weU  for  Miss  Winifred 
Pamell,  who  writes  accompanying  terses,  to  drop  into  the 


vernacular  of  the  streets,  it  is  for  parents  to  decide. 
PersonaUy  we  are  a  little  doubtful. 

It  is  several  years  since  Mr.  Palmer  Cox  invented  his 
Brownies,  but  their  charm  is  still  fresh  and  the  knowledge 
that  a  new  Brownie  volume  is  ready  will  be  received  with 
enthusiasm.  In  The  Brownies  Abroad  (Unwin.  6s.)  a 
variant  upon  Brownies  Around  the  World  is  offered.  We 
see  them  at  Waterloo,  at  Killamey,  on  Vesuvius,  at  the 
Zoo,  at  Flodden  Field,  and  at  sea.  To  what  extent  the 
descriptive  verses  are  read  we  do  not  know,  but  they  strike 
the  critic  as  being  rather  stodgy.  The  pictures  are  pro- 
bably the  real  attraction,  and  they  remain  as  clever  and 
spirited  as  ever.  The  pleasure  of  identifying  Mr.  Cox's 
types  never  palls. 

Not  since  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  illustrated  Water 
Babies  have  more  winsome  naked  cherubs  been  seen  than 
those  in  Fairies,  Fives,  and  Flower  Babies  (Duckworth. 
3s.  6d.),  by  Miss  WaUace-Dunlop.  It  is  a  book  of  charm- 
ing fancies  exquisitely  translated  into  line  by  an  accom- 
plished pencil.  A  pleasant  narrative  has  been  written 
round  the  pictures  by  Mrs.  Eivett-Carnac.  Another  in- 
teresting illustrated  book  is  Pictures  from  Bird  Land  (Dent. 
08.  net),  by  M.  and  E.  Detmold.  M.  and  E.  Detmold  are 
the  twin  brothers,  now  aged  fifteen,  of  whose  artistic  pre- 
cocity people  have  talked  in  studios  for  some  years  past, 
and  certainly  their  draughtmanship  and  sense  of  colour 
are  very  extraordinary.  The  brothers  seem  to  be  equally 
gifted.  In  this  volume  they  present  some  two  dozen  birds, 
familiar  and  unfamiliar,  decoratively  rather  than  realisti- 
cally treated.  The  colouring  is  both  sombre  and  rich,  and 
is  very  restful  and  satisfying.  If  children  appreciate  it 
less  than  their  parents  do,  no  one  need  mind.  Another  new 
picture-book  with  some  novelty  is  The  Sculptor  Caught 
Napping  (Dent.  2s.  6d.),  a  coUection  of  nursery  rhymes 
illustrated  in  silhouette  and  in  inverted  silhouette,  or  white 
on  black,  by  Jane  E.  Cook.  There  is  a  freshness  about 
this  method,  although  it  is  partiaUy  a  return  to  an  old 
one,  that  should  commend  it  to  children. 


Other  New  Books. 

The  Cumbs  of  Noeman-Neruda. 

Edited  by  May  Noema.v-Neruda. 

This  book  is  the  fitting  epitaph — for  the  most  part 
written  by  himself — of  a  hardy  climber  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  met  his  death  last  autumn  in  the  full  vigour 
of  early  manhood,  on  a  mountain  he  may  be  said  to 
have  made  his  own.  Mr.  Norman-Neruda  was  fortunate 
in  having  a  wife  who  shared  all  his  eathusiasm  and  a 
large  part  of  his  achievements.  She  was  with  him  on 
his  last  fatal  climb,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  her 
book  gives  a  pathetic  account  of  the  accident  which 
closed  his  career.  The  other  chapters  are  from  her  hus- 
band's hand,  and  deal  with  some  of  his  most  notable 
ascents — chiefly  in  the  Dolomites — and  with  such  general 
matters  as  "  The  Alps  out  of  Season,"  "  Mountaineering 
without  Guides,"  and  "  The  Technical  Difficulties  of 
Rock-Climbing."  Much  of  the  book  has  already  appeared 
in  print — in  the  Alpine  Journal  and  elsewhere ;  the  rest 
has  been  taken  from  "  journals  and  note-books  without 
any  pretence  at  literary  form."  No  doubt  Mr.  Neruda — 
as  he  himself  says — was  "far  more  at  home  with  the 
wielding  of  an  ice-axe  than  with  the  use  of  the  pen,"  and 
yet  his  more  technical  chapters  will  supply  valuable 
material  for  some  future  history  of  mountaineering,  while 
the  less  technical  passages  are  at  times  vivid  and  enthral- 
ling. There  is  an  account,  for  instance,  of  a  night  adven- 
ture with  Mrs.  Neruda  on  the  Cimon  della  Pala  that  almost 
recalls  another  hand.  What  Travels  Eobert  Louis 
Stevenson  might  liave  given  us  if  only  the  Cevennes  had 
inspired  him  to  try  ice  and  snow.  Besides  being  a  daunt- 
less cUmber,  Mr.  Neruda  had  a  keen  aesthetic  sense,  and 
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seems  seldom  to  have  come  down  from  his  mountains 
without  a  goodly  store  of  notes  on  sun  and  cloud  and 
other  atmospheric  effects. 

With  one  exception,  the  illustrations  are  poor.  And  the 
exception,  far  from  excusing  the  others,  does  but  condemn 
them,  for  it  is  drawn  from  a  similar  source,  and  owes  its 
superiority  entirely  to  a  superior  process.  If  one  half  of 
the  whole  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  other  half  treated 
like  Signor  Yittorio  Sella's  Antelao,  the  book,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  a  comparatively  unfamiliar  district,  would  have 
been  even  more  acceptable.  There  are  misprints  not  a 
few  in  this  otherwise  weU-printed  book,  including  the 
persistent  spelling  of  "  Oesterreich  "—except  in  the  Intro- 
duction— with  an  initial  C. 


Soldiers  of  the  Queen. 


By  Horace  Wyndham. 


We  found  much  excellence  in  Mr.  Wyndham's  book 
The  Queen's  Service.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  same 
sort  of  information  about  the  British  soldier's  life,  conveyed 
in  a  more  dramatic  form.  In  a  series  of  sketches  we  are 
introduced  to  the  Recruiting  Department,  the  Barracks, 
the  Canteen,  the  Sergeants'  Ball,  Kit  Inspection,  the  Draft 
for  India,  and  many  other  features  of  Tommy  Atkins's 
varied  lot.  We  have  a  spirited  account  of  the  reveille  and 
the  hasty  and  exiguous  ablutions  which  follow  under  the 
eye  of  the  driU-sergeant : 

Time  presses,  and  consequently  toilets  have  to  be 
hurriedly  performed.  The  man  who  objects  to  making 
use  of  the  same  muddy  liquid  that  has  done  duty  for  less 
than  three  others  is  deemed  unduly  fastidious. 

"Now  then,"  sharply  exclaims  an  impatient  warrior  to 
a  recruit  who  is  endeavouring  to  procure  a  fresh  supply  of 
water,  "  don't  make  a  meal  of  it — this  ain't  do  perishin' 
swimmin'-bath,  you  know.  Just  buck  up,  and  let  some- 
one else  have  a  go  at  the  basin  if  it  aiu't  good  enough  for 
you  ! " 

Thus  adjured,  the  bowl  is  quickly  surrendered  to  a  less 
critically-minded  comrade.  Plunging  his  head  into  the 
strange  composition  before  him,  the  new  arrival  quickly 
withdraws  it,  and  then  hastily  rushes  back  to  his  barrack- 
room. 

Then  comes  the  parade  before  breakfast.  The  drill- 
corporal  is  desirous  to  "shake  the  beggars  up,"  and  this 
is  how  he  does  it : 

"  Now  then,  Number  Seven,"  he  continues,  "  we'll  make 
another  start— that  is,  if  you've  quite  finished  feeliu'  if 
your  back  hair  happens  to  be  on  straight  this  morning. 
It's  you  I'm  talking  to— third  man  from  the  left  of  the 
front  rank.  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  knowin'  your  name, 
but  I  expect  to  be  writin'  it  down  for  an  hour's  extra  duty, 
pretty  soon.  Now  then — look  to  your  front — squad, 
'tchun  I  left,  dress  !  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  left— without 
squinting  like  Chinese  dummies — if  you  can.  Stand  up  in 
the  ranks,  too,  hke  soldiers ;  not  like  a  measley  row  of 
lop-sided,  spindle-shanked.  Cockney  shop-boys  I  Stick 
your  chests  out,  and  put  your  stummicks  somewhere  out 
of  sight  altogether.  There's  'arf  of  you  with  figures  like 
bags  of  potatoes.  Strike  me  crimson  if  I  ever  saw  such  a 
mob  !  Hi  I  you  in  the  centre— the  ginger-headed  man,  I 
mean— don't  grin  like  that -this  ain't  no  perishin'  beauty 
competition — not  by  no  manner  of  means." 

This  is  the  roughest  side  of  the  life  of  a  well-behaved 
private  in  barracks.  Mr.  Wyndham's  pages  are  full  of 
pleasant  things  and  amusing  stories.  He  tells,  for  in- 
stance, how  a  certain  army  chaplain  liked  to  see  his  soldier 
congregation  behave  with  as  much  military  precision  in 
church  as  on  parade.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  choir  turned  to  the  east  at  the  beginning  of  the  Creed, 
80  he  went  to  the  sergeant-major  for  advice.  The  sergeant- 
major  said  he  would  assist  him,  and  accompanied  him  to 
the  chapel,  where  a  choir  practice  was  being  conducted. 
Here  he  surveyed  the  choir  with  a  professional  eye,  and 
harangued  them  as  follows  :  "  Choir— 'shon  '.  When  the 
reverend  gent  starts  on  '  Hi  believe  '-stand  steady ! 
Eemember,  these  words  is  merely  a  caution.     When  he 


gets  on  to  '  Gord-the-Father,'  however,  I  want  to  see  you 
draw  back  the  toe  of  the  right  foot,  place  it  against  the 
'oUow  of  the  left  'eel,  and  turn  smartly  round  in  the 
required  direction.  Now  then — one,  two,  three — Steady  !  " 
An  admirable  little  book  for  soldiers,  ex-soldiers,  and 
would-be  soldiers.     (Sands  &  Co.) 


A  Spliced  Yarn. 


By  George  Cupples. 


This  is  a  book  of  the  sea — call  it  novel,  narrative,  or 
sketch.  Mr.  Cupples's  story  The  Green  Sand  was  an 
admirable  sea-yam,  and  in  these  "  Strands  from  the 
Life  Cable  of  Bill  BuUen,"  to  quote  the  sub-title,  we  have 
some  delightful  writing.  Bill  has  returned  from  his  last 
voyage,  and  is  yarning  to  his  friends.  He  tells  how  the 
old  frigate  came  tumbling  home,  and  how  he  took  his 
farewell  of  the  sea : 

When  we  were  paid  off  at  Spithpad,   an'  I'd    got    my 
traps  ashore  at  Plymoath-point,  I  turns  in  to  snooze  out 
the  three  watches  for  once ;  but  three  shipmates  hauled  me 
out  at  eight  bells  of  the  middle  watch,  to  drink  success  to 
the  cruise  on  8h'>re.     So  the  first  thing  ijext  day,  I  hired  a 
donkey,  and  went  over  to  the  Retch,  in  sight  of  Spithead 
and  the  sea,  just  to  give  thn  old  brine-tub  a  parting  hail. 
The  sprinu-tide  was  coming  in  full,  and  a  seventy-four  and 
a  frigate  standing  out  under  all  sail,  an'  everything  looked 
so  brisk  and  fresh  in  the  olfi^ng,  while  the  beach  behind  and 
the  town  was  so  dirty-like  and  smoky,  that  a  sort  of  terror 
came  ovt-r  m-*  at  the  idee  of  being  wiled  out  once  more. 
80  I  gave  a  long  look  at  the  craft  and  the  sea-line,  an', 
thinks  I,  it  doesn't  signify,  old  salt-and-blue,  here  I  am 
out  of  your  law ;  mother  'arth  shall  have  my  bones  yet,  an' 
not  need  a  shot  to  sink  them.     It's  my  last  sight  of  blue 
water ;  I'll  never  more  hear  the  ripple  alongside  in  the 
hammock,  nor  hand  canvas  on  a  yard.     I  own  it  seemed 
melancholy-like,  as  if  I'd  remembered  every  messmate  and 
shipmate  I  ever  sailed  with.     The  tide  had  almost  floated 
the  beast  off  ground  as  he  stood,  and,  when  we  wore  round 
to  make  the  port  again,  I  could  ha'  fancied  the  sea  was 
coming  after  me,  hand-over-hand,   it  broke  with  such  a 
splash  under  the  creature's  counter.     There  it  was,  too, 
looking  through  the  end  of  every  street  in  the  town,  like 
some  great  eye  watching  you ;  an'  I  didn't  feel  easy  in  my 
mind  till  the  coach  I  got  aboard  of  dropped  it  under  the 
hills,  and  we  bearing  right  away  into  the  green  land. 

That  is  good.     And  right  weU  does  little  Bill  draw  the 
old  man's  portrait : 

I  never  know  a  man  who  loved  the  sea  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  with  all  its  hardships  and  stirring  perils,  as 
hw  did  ;  the  whole  story  about  his  being  wearied  and  long- 
ing for  the  land  was,  I  fancy,  a  sudden  whim  he  took  into 
his  head  after  a  three  years'  cruise.  In  a  few  months  he 
got  restless,  knocked  off  his  littlw  jobs,  and,  between  his 
long  spells  at  the  pipe,  the  only  thing  which  seemed  to  give 
him  any  satisfaction  was  telling  stories  about  the  sea  to 
everyone  whom  he  could  get  hold  of,  doing  anything  which 
could  remind  him  of  it,  or  reading  books  of  old  voyages. 
He  and  I  built  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  of  every  rig,  from  a 
frigate  to  a  cutter,  over  at  the  carpenter's ;  which  we 
floated  on  the  pond  when  we  had  cleared  it  of  ducks  ;  and 
in  six  months'  time  I  knew  every  rope,  sail,  and  evolution, 
almost  as  well  as  I  do  now,  and  could  box  the  comi)asslike 
a  pilot's  boy. 

The  book  is  capitally  illustrated  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn, 
and  it  is  one  to  keep  as  well  as  to  read.  (Gibbines  & 
Co.     Ss.)  ^ 


The  Siege  of  Troy. 


By  C.  H.  a.  Wager,  Ph.D. 


This  is  a  study  in  the  roman  of  Troy  which  the  Middle 
Ages  based,  not  upon  Homer,  but  upon  the  late  Latin 
writers.  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  par- 
ticular text  edited  by  Prof.  Wager  is  that  of  a  fourteenth 
century  ver8i(m  of  no  great  merit.  It  has,  moreover, 
been  previously  printed,  and  the  MS.  here  used  is  not  the 
best  of  the  three  in  existence.  But  it  gives  Prof.  Wager 
opportunity  for  a  careful  and  useful  summary  of  the  cycle 
as  a  whole,  and  the  importance  in  it  of  the  Roman  de  Troie 
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of  Benoit  de  Sainte-More.  The  subject  is  not  negligible 
by  students  of  English  literature,  because  from  Benoit  and 
the  rest  are  derived,  in  part  directly,  in  part  through  the 
mediiun  of  Boccaccio's  Filottrato,  both  the  Troilui  and 
Cryseydt  of  Chaucer,  and  the  Troiltu  and  Cresiida  of 
Shakespeare.     (Macnullan.) 


Fiction. 

Daniel  Whyte.     By  A.  J.  Dawson, 
(^[ethuen  &  Co.     Bs.) 

In  a  somewhat  ornamental  and  self-conscious  dedication 
Mr.  Dawson  says  this  book  "is  the  best  thing  I  have 
made."  It  is.  It  is  a  very  good  book.  We  regard  it  as 
that  one  book  which,  as  someone  said,  every  man  has  it 
in  him  to  write.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Dawson  will 
not  write  another  book  as  good  or  better.  But  this  is  his 
book.  He  calls  it  a  biography ;  no  doubt  much  of  it  is 
autobiography.  The  life  of  Daniel  Whyte  as  an  apprentice 
on  the  sailing-ship  OUnrae,  and  many  of  his  subsequent 
adventures  in  Australia,  must  surely  have  been  ex- 
perienced by  Mr.  Dawson  in  person.  Despite  literary 
affectations,  he  can  write  : 

He  learned  how  fine  a  thiog  it  was  to  pace  at  midnight 
the  poop  of  a  four-masted  ship  under  fuU  pail,  flying  before 
a  steady  gale  on  her  quarter,  her  lee  rail  no  more  than 
a  foot  above  the  foam,  her  water-ways  lunuing,  her  back- 
stayH  singing  a  fierce  chant,  and  her  sheets  so  near  to 
sunderinir  that  they  could  hold  no  moisture  in  their  many- 
plaited  white  strands.  Wheel  full  and  bye,  and  weather 
leeches  throbbing  strongly,  like  the  little  muscles  in  a 
wrestler's  loins ;  every  other  inch  of  the  sail's  acres  strained 
to  the  immovable  hither  side  of  bursting  point. 

A    faint    panting    shudder   thrills    the    ship,    ten    ton 
of  green  water  rotu-s  over  her  weather-bow  and  races  aft 
and  leeward,  fighting  past  scupper-holes  ;  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  teeth  on  lip,  gains  half  a  spoke  more  in  his  mastery 
of  the  grinding  rudder.     "  Steadee,  as  she  goes  !  "  murmurs 
the  second  mate  beside  him  ;  and  the  great  ship's  smooth 
stride  goes  on  as  before,  like  a  horse  taking  fallen  trees 
in  his  gallop. 
The  latter  part  of  the  book,  dealing  with  Daniel's  senti- 
mental experiences,  is  the  least  satisfactory,  though  his 
first  wife — the  amiable,  silly,  superstitious  little  Margy — 
is  drawn  with  direct  and  convincing  skill.      It  is  Mrs. 
Denton,  the  femme  de  trente  ans,  the  guardian  angel,  the 
sister  of  mercy,  the  marvel  of  insight,  delicacy,  and  love, 
in    whom    we    cannot    believe  ;     she    is    exquisite    but 
incredible,  and  at  bottom  she  is  merely  a  very  old  conven- 
tion highly  elaborated. 

But,  on  the  whole,  Daniel  Whyte  is  a  work  of  which 
Mr.  Dawson,  always  strenuous  and  eager,  may  lie 
proud.  We  have  referred  to  his  literary  affectations, 
and  they  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Why 
does  he  in  various  ways  imitate  Mr.  Kipling  ?  In 
verse  headings  to  chapters,  for  example  ?  His  verses  are 
the  merest  echo,  and  not  in  the  least  illuminative  to  the 
story.  Mr.  Kipling  is  frequently  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  reader.  Passages 
like  the  following  are  an  irritation  : 

Now  a  man  does  not  voluntarily  expose  himself,  nor  to 
his  dearest  comrade,  his  mistress,  or  his  wife.  Wherefore, 
when  circumstances  and  a  man's  state  of  mind  do  so 
combine  as  to  strip  him,  it  is  not  good  that  his  nakedness 
should  be  made  public.  But  its  out-working,  the  upshot 
of  it,  in  this  case  belongs  to  the  story  of  Daniel  Whyte. 
That  is  why  it  is  shown  in  this  place. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Dawson  is  addicted  to  annoying  eccentricities 
of  phrase:  among  these  are  "adown,"  "wot  of,"  "on 
a  day,"  "because  that,"  "put  a  period  upon"  (for  "put 
an  end  to  ").  He  writes  at  the  conclusion  of  his  novel 
the  word  "  Selah."  It  is  time  that  Mr.  Dawson  put  away 
childish  things,  especially  aa  he  is,  with  emphasis,  a  man. 


A  Lost  Lady  of  Old  Years.    By  John  Buchan. 
(John  Lane.) 

We  must  say  at  once  that  this  book  has  many  merits. 
Mr.  Buchan  writes  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  words  ;  he  has  a  style  which  is  vigorous  and  in- 
vigorating, if  a  thought  too  imitative  of  a  greater  romancist ; 
and  a  descriptive  power  which  casts  around  us  the  atmo- 
sphere—  or  what  we  suppose  was  the  atmosphere — of 
Scotland  during  the  '45  Rebellion.  But  it  is  the  business 
of  the  story-writer  to  tell  a  story ;  and  here  Mr.  Buchan 
breaks  down.  His  plot,  when  it  is  not  vague,  is  inade- 
quate. It  is  not  enough  that  Mr.  Francis  Birkenshaw 
should  ride  perilously  through  the  Highlands,  tumble 
down  precipices,  talk  on  matters  of  high  politics  with  Lord 
Lovat,  and  stand  beside  that  shifty  nobleman  on  Tower 
Hill ;  we  must  know  why  he  did  all  this,  and  sympathise 
with  his  motive.  He  does  it  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Murray, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  Secretary  Murray,  concerning  whose 
reputation  tongues  wagged  not  without  reason.  Now, 
until  the  book  is  nearing  its  end  we  get  only  a  glimpse 
or  two  of  the  lady,  and — it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
author — we  do  not  care  two  straws  about  Mrs.  Murray. 
We  only  wonder  at  her  amazing  folly  in  sending  on  a 
delicate  and  important  political  mission  a  young  stranger 
whom  she  had  caught  in  a  mean  act  and  slashed  across 
the  face  with  her  riding-whip.  Resting  on  so  feeble  a 
foundation,  the  story  is  naturally  ill-built  and  ill-balanced. 
But  a  story,  unlike  an  egg,  may  be  good  in  parts.  Mr. 
Buchan  gives  a  quite  unforgettable  sketch  of  the  rush 
and  turmoil  in  the  narrow  streets  and  the  taverns  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  Jacobite  rising,  and  his  portrait  of 
Lord  Lovat,  the  vain,  shifty,  clever,  treacherous  old  noble- 
man who  yet  made  so  good  an  end  on  the  scaffold,  is 
excellent.  On  the  evening  before  his  execution  Francis 
Birkenshaw  finds  him  carousing  with  his  kin  in  a  chamber 
of  the  Tower,  "  making  as  merry  as  if  it  were  an  ale-house 
in  Inverness." 

Then  he  fell  into  a  long  strain  of  moralising  after  his 
fashion,  but  the  near  approach  of  death  gave  a  flavour  to 
his  words  which  exalted  them  almost  to  wisdom.  "See, 
Mr.  Birkenshaw,"  he  said  simply,  "ye  are  a  young  mau 
and  may  take  a  word  of  counsel.  I  have,  maybe,  made  a 
hash  of  my  life,  for  I  was  ower  wild  and  headstrong,  and 
maybe  ower  given  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh.  But  after  all  I 
have  had  my  sport  out  o'  life.  I  have  had  my  fingers  in 
every  pie  that's  been  making,  and,  faith,  I  have  created 
some  sort  of  a  steer  in  the  world.  And  that  would  ever  be 
my  counsel  to  young  blood—  to  gang  forrit,  set  the  world 
in  a  bleeze  if  ye  can,  and  if  ye  get  your  hair  singit  as  I've 
got  mine,  ye  need  never  care  for  the  sake  of  the  graund 
spectacle.' 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  considered.  "  Twelve  hours 
more  in  this  middenstead  of  a  world,"  he  said,  speaking  loud 
to  all.  "Now  mind  ye,  Shamus  Fraser,"  and  he  turned 
to  one  of  his  friends,  "  Ye  hear  the  last  injunction  of  your 
chief.  Ye  will  have  my  body  buried  in  the  Kirk  of  Kirk  - 
hill,  for  there  lie  all  the  generations  of  Lovat,  and  I've  put 
a  note  in  my  will  by  which  I  leave  bountith  to  all  the 
pipers  frae  John  o'  Groats  to  Edinburgh  to  play  before  my 
body.  Lord,  it  will  be  a  braw  music,  and  I  wish  I  could 
be  there  to  hear  it.  But  it's  like  that  the  Government  will 
not  allow  it,"  he  said  sadly. 

Finally,  we  would  counsel  Mr.  Buchan,  when  he  is  plan- 
ning out  his  next  novel,  to  give  more  pains  to  the  planning 
and  setting  of  his  underlying  motives.  This  is  not  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  story-teller's  task  ;  but  it  is  a 
necessary  one.  It  is  a  pity  to  build  a  fair  structure  on  an 
insecure  foundation. 

We  speak  of  Mr.  Buchan's  next  novel ;  but  we  hope 
that  he  will  be  in  no  haste  to  produce  it.  Mr.  Buchan  (it 
is  written  in  Who's  Who)  was  bom  in  1875.  He  has 
written  history,  poetry,  criticism,  and  fiction.  Yet  a 
young  author  must  assimilate  life  as  well  as  portray  it. 
It  woidd  be  a  good  rule  for  young  writers  not  to  produce 
a  creative  work  oftener  than  once  in  three  years. 
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Notes  on  Novels. 

[^Th«s»  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow  J] 


Active  Service. 


By  Stephen  Ckane. 


This  is  a  novel  with  the  Turco-Greek  war  for  its  pivot. 
Mr.  Crane  has  already  dealt  with  that  campaign,  which  he 
witnessed  as  a  special  correspondent,  in  his  fine  story 
"  Death  and  the  Child."  He  has  here  more  room  to  work 
in.     (Heinemann.     63.) 


The  Splendid  Poesenna. 


By  Mrs.  Hugh  Frasek. 


Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  has  travelled  much,  and  her  pen  turns 
from  books  of  travel  to  travel-fiction  with  ease.  Here  we 
are  in  Rome  among  Italian  and  English  characters. 
(Hutchinson.     6s.) 


The  Watchers. 


By  a.  E.  W.  Mason. 


A  new  story  by  the  author  of  Miranda  of  the  Balcony, 
in  ArrowsmitK s  Bristol  Library,  which  began  with  Galled 
Back.  It  opens  at  the  south  end  of  Burleigh-street,  Strand, 
on  July  15,  1758.  Thereafter  is  mystery  and  romance,  such 
as  Mr.  Mason  knows  well  how  to  compound.  (Arrow- 
smith.     Is.) 


Some  Experiences  of  an 
Irish  E..M. 


By  E.  (F.  Somerville 
AND  Martin  Ross. 


These  stories,  by  the  joint  authors  of  that  clever  story, 
The  Silver  Fox,  are  racy  and  well-written  pictures  of  Irish 
life  as  seen  by  a  resident  magistrate.  Sport  and  horse- 
dealing  receive  their  full  share  of  attention.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     6s.) 


Called  Back  to  Tsae-Lvnd. 


By  Fred  Whishaw. 


Tsar-land,  of  course,  is  Russia,  a  country  which  Mr. 
Whishaw  explores  often  in  his  fiction.  "I  was,  I 
remember,  playing  in  a  cricket  match  at  Lord's  when  the 
telegram  arrived — the  telegram  wliich  came  near  trans- 
forming my  existence,  and  which  was,  indeed,  the  raison 
d'Hre  of  the  narative  now  about  to  be  made  public." 
This  narrative  is  the  usual  thing — politics,  strategy,  plot, 
counter-plot,  and  Borofsky.     (Jarrold.     63.) 


SwoBD  AND  Assegai. 


By  Anna  Howarth. 


In  the  preface,  dated  Cape  Colony,  August,  1899,  we 
are  told  that  abuost  every  incident  in  this  book  is  true, 
down  to  the  smallest  details.  The  title,  perhaps,  gives 
too  sanguinary  a  notion  of  the  work,  which  is  descriptive 
of  Cape  life  in  peace  as  well  as  in  unrest.  Jan :  an 
Afrikander,  by  the  same  author,  will  be  remembered. 
(Smith,  Elder.     6s.) 


A  Man  Adrift. 


By  Bart  Kennedy. 


The  rough-and-ready,  unvarnished,  straightforward, 
narrative  of  a  rover  about  the  world,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  getting  down  on  his  luck,  running  strange  risks, 
meeting  picturesque  wastrels.  "  They  talk  of  the  cloven 
hoof  of  wickedness,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  iron  heel  of  organised  charity."     (Greening.     6s.) 


The    Don   and   the 

UNDEEORAliUATB. 


By  W.  E.  W.  Collins. 


A  pleasant  love-story,  flavoured  with  the  usual  Oxford 
ingredients.     (Blackwood.     68.) 


Charming  Miss  Kyrle. 


By  Mina  Sandeman. 


Miss  Kyrle  and  her  widow  mother  are  both  young,  and 
they  advise  each  other  about  their  love   ailairs.      How 


typical  of  a  vast  class  of  novels  is  a  passage  like  this  :  "I 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself,  but  the  imp  of 
mischief  was  at  my  heels,  prodding  me  on  to  play  you  a 
trick,  dear  Lady  Kyrle  !  I  came  up  softly  behind  you  on 
the  grass— I  confess  it  was  exceedingly  '  low  form.'  The 
worthy  Straker  told  me  I  should  find  you  in  the  grounds, 
and  I  was  shrewd  enough  to  guess  the  direction  in  which 
you  had  wended  your  steps.  I  am  aware  of  your  partiality 
to  the  setting  sun."  Thus  spake  man  to  woman  never. 
And  yet  this  is  a  readable  society  novel.    (John  Long.    6s.) 


A  Passing  Fancy. 


By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 


Another  widow  heroine.  "  The  love  of  power  is  the 
rock  upon  which  hundreds  of  women  make  shipwreck  of 
their  lives."  Two  such  shipwrecks  are  accounted  for  in 
tliis  story,  which  deals  with  an  antagonism  between  a 
widow  and  a  young  girl  in  the  contest  for  a  man's  love. 
Our  sympathies  are  with  the  widow.  A  distinctly  readable 
story,     (John  Long.     6s.) 


Beyond  These  Dreams. 


By  G.  Beresford  Fitzgerald. 


A  third  widow  !  Old  Weller's  advice  to  Sam  is  thrown 
away  on  novelists  this  week.  The  Baroness  Steinitz  is  the 
rather  indigent  widow  of  a  millionaire,  whose  will  had 
proved  disappointing.  The  Baroness  is  only  twenty-six, 
and  handsome.  Her  fortunes  and  those  of  her  daughter 
Sara  make  the  story,  which  contains  some  smartly-drawn 
pictures  of  village  society.     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     6s.) 


An  Obscure  Apostle. 


By  Mme.  Orzeszko. 


A  translation,  by  C.  S.  de  Soissons,  of  a  novel  by  the 
Polish  Georges  Sand.  "  Eliza  Orzeszko,"  said  Henryk 
Sienkiewicz,  "  still  holds  the  sceptre  as  a  novelist."  This 
story,  which  has  the  passionate  seriousness  and  length 
common  to  Polish  fiction,  deals  with  Polish  Jewry.  (Green- 
ing.    6s.) 

The  White  Queen.  By  Russell  Garnier. 

Another  story  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
hero  of  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  The  tale  opens 
in  1514,  and  the  White  Queen  is  Mary  Tudor.  (Harper.  6s.) 


RoXjVNE. 


By  Louis  Creswicke. 


A  busy  romance  of  East  and  West.     "  Seatoun  hurried 

off,  hired  a  caique,  and  was  rowed  alongside  the  Sea  Star 

in  time  to  find  Geoffrey  Wykeham  in  the  act  of  returning 

■from  his  dinner  at  the  Embassy."     Politics  and  love  blend 

in  the  book,  which  has  the  saddest  of  endings.  (Cassell.  63.) 


Mrs.  Dunbar's  Secret. 


By  Alan  St.  Aubyn. 


Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  fourteenth  novel  deals  with  family 
troubles  and  mysteries,  through  which  we  see  Mrs  Dunbar 
and  her  lovely  daughter  rise  from  poverty  to  affluence. 
The  Times'  Agony  Column  sets  things  in  motion,  and  the 
reader's  interest  is  held.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     6s.) 


Me.  Boyton. 


By  W.  D.  Hayes. 


Mr.  Boyton  agonises  the  world  by  making  a  comer  in 
pork,  riis  pig-fortresses  in  Chicago  are  stormed  by  the 
people,  who  fall  when  they  touch  the  walls,  every  inch  of 
which  is  a  death-dealing  electric  battery.  With  his 
profits  Mr.  Boyton  buys  Poland,  and  fights  the  armies  of 
Germany  with  electric  volts.  Some  people  like  this  sort  of 
thing.     (Simpkin,  Marshall.) 


The  Golden  Day. 


By  William  Kirby. 


A  very  long  romance  of  Canada  at  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  French  power  and  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the 
English.  The  author  has  spared  no  pains,  and  his  local 
colour  and  historical  detail  are  good.     (Jarrold.     6s.) 
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Ivan    Turgenev. 

An  Enquiry. 
I. 
The  approaching  completion  of  an  English  version,  in 
fifteen  volumes,  of  the  "Works"  of  Ivan  Turgenev, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Constance  Garnett,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  and  published  by  Mr.  "William 
Heinemann,  deserves  more  than  that  passing  and  per- 


IVAN  TUEGENltV. 

functory  notice  -which  is  usually  accorded  to  such 
achievements.  The  decade  now  drawing  to  a  close  has 
been  rather  remarkable  for  newly  translated  and  worthily 
produced  editions  of  great  foreign  novelista.  We  have  had 
Dumas,  Balzac,  Victor  Hugo,  Bjomson,  and  d'Annunzio. 
And  we  have  had  Turgenev.  But  the  case  of  the  author 
of  Virgin  Soil  differs  from  the  rest.  Dumas,  Balzac, 
Hugo — these  are  names  which  have  a  very  definite 
meaning  to  the  public.  Bjomson,  too,  is  renowned  among 
us,  and  already  the  youthful  d'Annunzio  has  raised  a 
general  curiosity.  Translations  of  any  of  these  men  could 
be  sure  in  advance  of  at  least  a  moderate  acceptance ;  in 
some  instances  the  acceptance  has  amounted  to  enthusiasm. 
The  late  Sergius  Stepniak,  in  his  introduction  to  tlie 
English  translation  of  Smoke  (1894),  said  that  Turgenev, 
"  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  won  for  himself 
the  reading  public,  first  in  France,  then  in  Germany  and 
America,  and  finally  in  England."  The  statement  is 
certainly  not  correct  as  regards  England  and  America, 


and  it  is  only  true  in  a  very  limited  sense  of  France 
and  Germany.  Except  in  Bussia,  Turgenev  has  not  even 
to-day  captured  the  "reading  public."  He  has  every- 
where captured  the  men  of  letters ;  but  these  constitute 
only  a  fraction  of  "the  reading  public."  Men  of  letters 
who  happen  to  have  genius  do  not  write  for  men  of  letters. 
They  write,  as  Wagner  was  proud  to  say  he  composed, 
for  the  ordinary  person.  From  the  Bussian  magazines 
Turgenev  used  to  receive  £24  a  "leaf"  for  serial  rights. 
Stevenson  never  got  as  much,  and  Mr.  Kipling  has 
not  greatly  surpassed  the  figure.  When  genius  com- 
mands such  a  price,  it  is  fame ;  it  is  to  "  capture  the 
reading  public."  Compare  this  vogue  with  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  England,  and  in  France,  the  ultimate  home 
of  Turgenev's  adoption,  It  is  extremely  improbable  that 
any  of  his  novels  has  reached  a  sale  of  ten  thousand 
copies  even  in  France.  As  for  England,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  half-a-dozen  j'ears  ago  Turgenev  was  barely  a 
name  to  our  "reading  public."  It  was  Tolstoi  who  had 
made  the  capture.  The  more  honour,  and  a  very  special 
esteem,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Garnett  and  her  colleagues  in 
this  undertaking  of  an  approximately  complete  Tui^enev 
in  English.  They  have  worthily  laboured,  they  have 
courageously  accepted  risks,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  cause 
of  art.  And,  whatever  the  immediate  result,  they  are  to 
be  vehemently  congratulated  upon  their  work.  The  format 
is  admirable  ;  considering  the  price,  it  is  wonderful.  Mr. 
Gamett's  introductory  essays  contain  much  subtle  and  just 
appreciation.  A  complete  ignorance  of  the  Eussian  language 
prevents  me  from  measuring  the  excellence  of  the  transla- 
tion. But  decidedly  it  has  the  air  of  being  faithful ;  it  is 
good  English,  and  quite  apart  and  aloof  from  the  ruck 
of  translations.  Stepniak,  who  should  be  an  authority, 
said  it  was  "  as  near  an  approach  to  the  elegance  and 
poetry  of  the  original  "  as  any  he  had  encountered. 
Certainly,  the  same  scholarship  and  the  same  enormous 
pains  have  not  before  been  brought  to  an  English  render- 
ing of  Turgenev.  It  would  be  unfair  to  match  it  with 
the  French  translation,  in  fourteen  volumes,  published  by 
Hetzel,  Charpentier,  and  Hachette.  The  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries  were  glad  to  help  Turgenev  in  that 
translation ;  parts  of  it  he  did  with  his  own  hand,  and 
every  volume  had  the  incomparable  advantage  of  his 
minute  revision.  No  other  novelist  was  ever  translated 
with  such  literary  pomp.  But,  circumstance  for  circum- 
stance, our  English  edition  will  hold  its  own.  We  have 
the  right  to  boast  of  it.  Possibly,  as  volume  of  it 
succeeded  volume,  with  but  scant  expression  of  gratitude 
from  either  Press  or  public,  those  who  had  it  in  hand  may 
have  been  a  little  discouraged  and  set  back.  They  may 
have  imagined  that  their  efforts  were  thankless ;  in  part 
wasted.  Not  so.  What  they  have  done  they  have  done; 
and  it  was  always  good  in  the  sight  of  the  few  whose 
unspoken  applause  is  above  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

11. 

Any  attempt  to  examine  the  relations  between  Turgenev 
and  his  Western  publics  must  suffer  at  its  very  inception 
by  the  fact  that  in  neither  French  nor  English  is  there  a 
proper  biography  of  the  man  ;  a  full  account  of  his  life, 
his  opinions,  and  his  methods.  The  Vicomte  E.  M.  de 
Vogue's  essay  prefixed  to  the  CEVitm  Dernieres  is  masterly, 
but  it  is  only  an  essay.  Henan's  funeral  oration,  included 
in  the  same  volume,  is  a  majestic  and  lovely  tribute,  but 
it  is  only  a  discourse.  For  the  rest,  there  are  Deline's 
Tourgueneff  Inconnu,  fragmentary  and  mediocre ;  Pav- 
lonsky's  Souvenirs  sur  Tourgueneff,  said  to  be  very  unre- 
liable ;  the  volume  of  letters,  useful  as  far  as  it  goes, 
edited  by  Halperine-Kaminsky  under  the  title  Tourgueneff 
and  his  French  Circle  ;  and  critical  studies  bv  Paul  Bourget 
and  Ernest  Dupuy.  Strangely  enough,  Turgenev's  own 
Souvenirs  LitUraires  are  not  obtainable  in  French.  At 
some  future  date  Mrs.  Garnett  might  well  crown  her  work 
by  adding  to  it  a  translation  of  these  Souvenirs.     Such 
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extracts  therefrom  as  may  be  found  here  and  there  are  of 
the  highest  interest  and  value. 

The  most  important  event  in  Turgenev's  career  was,  of 
course,  his  self-exile  from  Russia.     He  was  horn  in  1818. 
Kussia  is  a  place  of  sorrow  for  artists  and  thinkers  to-day  ; 
it  was  more  sorrowful  then.     You  will  get  many  glimpses 
of  it  in  A  Sportsman's  Sketches,  First  Love,  and  other  tales. 
If  his  mother  had  been  sympathetic,  it  is  conceivable  that 
he  might  have  stayed  at  home.     But  Turgenev's  mother  is 
already  notorious.     The  "N'icomto  de  Vogiio  points  out  that 
in  Turgenev's  novels  all  the  mothers  are  either  wicked  or 
grotesque.    We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  Mme.  Turgenev's 
adopted  daughter  that  when  Ivan  took  home  his  first  book 
— Paracha    (1841) — "the   tiny   blue-covered  volume    lay 
about  mamma's  room  ;  it  was  never  mentioned."     A  little 
incident  to\iching  this  adopted   daughter  shows  at   once 
what  manner  of  woman  Mme.  Turgenev  was,  and  what 
the   times   were.      The   girl  had   fallen   ill,  and   a   serf- 
physician  was  ordered  to  attend  her.     "  Remember,"  said 
the  terrible  mistress,  "  if  you  don't  cure  her—  Siberia." 
Then  there  was  the  mighty  censor,  whose  antics,  performed 
apparently  out  of  pure  love  of  the  ridiculous,  are  almost 
incredible.      Turgenev  wrote:    "The  young   girl   was   a 
flower."      In  the  interests  of  law  and  order,  the  censor 
altered  this  to :   "  The  young  lady  resembled  a  splendid 
rose."     One  can  sympathise  witli  an  author's  desire  to  put 
a  thousand  miles  between  himself  and  the  mere  physical 
presence  of  that  official.     But  indeed  authors  have  never 
been  recognised  of  the  powers  in  Russia.      Turgenev  told 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  that  at  a  dinner  given  by  Count 
Orloff  to  celebrate  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  he  was 
placed  forty-seventh,  after  the  despised  priest.     To  catch 
the  full  beauty  of  this  anecdote  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  Turgenev  was  then  of  European  renown  ;  that  he  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  host,  and  that  his  books  had 
helped  to  bring  about  the  emancipation.    It  was  from  such 
a  land  that  Turgenev  fled.      He  explains  the  flight  thus  : 

For  myself,  I  can  say  that  I  felt  very  keenly  the  dis- 
advantages of  this  wrenching-away  from  my  native  soil, 
of  this  violent  rupture  of  all  the  bonds  which  held  me  to 
the  land  of  my  youth  ;  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  That  existence,  that  environment,  and  in  particular 
that  sphere  to  which  I  belonged — the  sphere  of  country 
landowners  and  of  serfdom — offered  me  no  inducement  to 
stay.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  everything  I  saw  around 
me  awoke  in  me  a  fet-ling  of  disquiet,  of  revolt — to  be 
frank,  of  disgust.  I  could  not  hesitate  long.  Either  I 
must  wholly  submit,  and  follow  the  common  groove,  the 
beaten  path,  or  I  must  deracinate  myself  at  a  single  stroke, 
and  get  away  from  everyone  and  everything,  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  many  things  dear  to  my  heart.  I  chose  the 
latter  course.  I  plunged  head  first  into  the  "  German 
Ocean  "  ;  it  purified  and  regenerated  me ;  and  when  at 
length  I  emerged  from  its  waters,  I  found  myself  an 
Occidental,   and  an   Occidental  I  have  always  remained. 

("  Voihl  le  gros  mot  Mche,"  comments  de  Vogiie — "  Occi- 
dental.") 

It  seems  convincing — yet  I  am  conscious  of  a  desire  to 
cry  for  more  light  upon  the  temperamental  causes  of 
Turgenev's  exile.  Other  great  Russian  authors  suffered 
infinitely  more  than  he ;  but  they  stayed.  And  they 
stayed  because,  in  spite  of  all,  Russia  was  still  Russia  to 
them.  Did  Turgenev  unconsciously  anticipate  Ibsen,  and 
was  it  the  artist  in  him  demanding  equanimity  in  order  to 
create  that  drove  him  out  of  his  own  country '?  Or  was 
his  departure  due  simply  to  a  revolt  of  outraged  senti- 
ments ?  In  the  latter  case  our  estimate  of  the  man  would 
be  somewhat  lowered.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
it  appears  to  me  quite  possible  that  the  disadvantages  of 
his  exile  outweighed  the  advantages.  This  voluntary 
banishment  certainly  intensified  that  pervading  melancholy 
and  that  inflexible  reserve  which  have  operated  against 
the  popularity  of  his  novels  among  Western  readers.  To 
some  extent  it  even  interfered  with  his  productiveness. 
Of  Paris  he  once  said :   "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  work 


here."  During  the  whole  of  his  maturity  he  was  a 
wanderer,  without  a  hearth.  He  led  a  life  of  restaurants. 
He  had  acquaintances  with  whom  he  was  on  very  familiar 
terms,  and  who  liked  and  admired  him  immensely — the 
Viardots,  Flaubert,  de  Goncourt,  Daudet,  and  doubtless 
others  in  Germany  and  England — but  had  this  pseudo- 
Occidental  a  single  veritable  friend  outside  Russia  ?  Did 
he  ever,  in  spite  of  his  marvellous  conversational  powers, 
so  freely  exercised,  ever  fully  reveal  himself  to  his  "  French 
circle  "  ?  For  myself,  I  suspect  not.  He  was  lonely,  this 
man  to  whom  all  the  most  exalted  doors  in  western  Europe 
were  open.  He  continually  regretted  his  original  sacrifice. 
For  ever  haunted  by  obscure  racial  longings,  he  retired 
within  himself  and  became  a  mystery.  As  with  many 
talkative  men,  his  secret  thoughts  were  his  own. 

What,  other  than  Russia,  were  the  things  that  lay  next 
his  heart  ?  There  was  sport,  we  know.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-five  he  speaks,  in  a  letter  to  Flaubert,  of  "my  bound- 
less passion  for  sport,  the  only  pleasure  which  is  left  to  me." 
He  had  made  a  definite  appointment  to  meet  Flaubert  at 
Croisset;  but  "a  very  pleasant  fellow,  called  Bullock" 
(who  "  possessed  the  finest  partridge  shooting  in  the  whole 
of  England"),  had  invited  him  to  go  and  "kill  moun- 
tains of  partridges  "  ;  and  though  he  would  probably 
not  be  able  to  accept  the  invitation,  there  was  a  possibility 
of  his  doing  so  ;  therefore  Flaubert  must  kindly  postpone 
the  appointment,  on  the  chance.  "There  is  something 
shocking,"  he  observes,  "in  an  old  greybeard  like  myself 
crossing  the  sea  twice  in  order  to  pour  a  lot  of  lead  into  a 
lot  of  partridges."  As  a  sportsman  Turgenev  certainly 
had  the  large  grandiose  manner  of  Dumas  pere.  He  must 
have  been  the  sort  of  sportsman  to  whom  keepers,  so  prone 
to  scoff,  pay  the  homage  of  their  sincere  respect.  He 
resembled  Dumas,  too,  though  one  might  easily  not  have 
suspected  it,  on  another  point :  an  intense  predilection  for 
the  feminine.  This  man  who  was  never  married  remarked 
at  Flaubert's  dinner-table,  when  Flaubert  and  de  Goncourt 
were  contesting  the  importance  of  love  to  an  author,  that 
his  existence  was  "  saturated  with  femininity"  : 

With  me,  neither  books  nor  anything  whatever  in  the 
world  could  take  the  place  of  woman.  How  can  I  make 
that  plain  to  you  ?  I  find  it  is  only  love  which  produces 
a  certain  expansion  of  the  being,  that  nothing  else  gives 
.  .  .  eh  y  Listen  !  When  quite  a  young  man  I  once  had 
a  mistress,  a  miller's  girl  in  the  neigfibourhood  of  St. 
Petersburg,  whom  I  used  to  see  when  out  hunting.  She 
was  charming,  very  fair,  with  a  flash  of  the  eye  rather 
common  among  us.  She  would  accept  nothing  from  me. 
But  one  day  she  said  to  me :  "  You  must  give  me  a  present." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?" 

"  Bring  me  some  scented  soap  from  St.  Petersburg." 

I  brouo^ht  her  the  soap.  She  took  it,  disappeared,  came 
back  blushing,  and  murmured,  offering  me  her  hands, 
delicately  scented  : 

"  Kiss  my  hands — like  you  kiss  the  hands  of  ladies  in 
drawing  rooms  at  St.  Petersburg." 

I  threw  myself  on  my  knees — and,  you  kaow,  that  was  the 
finest  moment  of  my  life. 

We  owe  this  histoire  to  the  de  Goncourt  Journal,  which 
from  1872  to  1883  is  full  of  references  to  Turgenev. 
Some  of  the  best  things  in  that  famous  but  untranslatable 
collection  of  curios  were  gathered  from  Turgenev.  But 
even  the  all-embracing  Journal,  to  which  nothing  came 
amiss,  is  silent  or  nearly  so  on  the  supreme  question : 
Turgenev's  methods  of  work  and  the  origin  and  growth  of 
that  consummate  skill  which  places  him  in  one  respect 
above  all  other  novelists.  Guns  and  women  :  he  would 
discuss  these.  What  of  writing,  and  those  intimate  details 
about  actual  pen-work  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Stevenson, 
must  always  fascinate  the  admirers  of  a  great  literary 
artist?  In  eleven  years  Turgenev  seems  to  have  men- 
tioned this  matter  to  de  Goncourt  only  once.  Hero  is  the 
passage : 

' '  In  order  to  work  I  must  have  winter,  a  frost  such  as  we 
have  in  Bussia,  an  astringent  cold,  the  trees  all  covered 
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with  crystals,  then.  .  .  .  But  I  work  still  better  in 
autumn,  you  know ;  on  days  when  there  is  no  wind,  no 
wind  at  all,  and  the  grnund  is  elastic  and  the  air  has  a  taste 
of  wine.  My  place-  -it  is  a  little  wooden  house  with  a 
garden  full  of  yellow  acacias — we  have  no  white  acacia. 
lu  the  autumn  the  earth  is  covered  with  pods,  which 
crackle  when  you  tread  on  them,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
mocking-birds  .  .  .  yes,  shrikes.  In  there,  all  alone.  .  .  ." 
Turgeneff  did  not  finish,  but  a  contraction  of  the  hands 
closed  over  his  chest  told  us  of  the  joy  and  intoxication  of 
the  brain  which  he  experienced  in  that  little  corner  of  old 
Kussia. 

There  is  not  much  substance  in  this.     A  solitary  passage 
in  Pavlonsky's  Sourenirs  is  rather  better : 

I  have  various  plans  in  my  head  [said  Turgencv],  but 
I  can  do  nothing ;  and  the  xaddest  part  of  it  is  that  work 
is  no  longer  a  joy  to  me.  Once  I  liked  to  work  as  one 
likes  to  caress  a  woman.  I  experienced  a  veritable  pleasure 
in  dreaming  over  a  work  or  correcting  it.  When  I  was 
writing  I  wanted  no  society.  I  isolated  myself  on  my 
estates.  There  I  had  a  little  room  in  the  outbuildings, 
soniething  like  a  peasant's  cabin,  furnished  only  with  a 
deal  table  and  a  chair ;  and  there  I  used  to  work  fairly  well 
for  months  at  a  time.  Often  I  would  carry  on  literary 
make-believes  with  great  zes^.  When  I  was  writing 
Fathers  and  Children  I  kept  Bazarov's  diary.  If  I  road 
a  new  book,  if  I  met  an  interesting  man,  if  there  occurred 
any  important  political  or  social  event,  I  always  described 
the  thing  in  the  diary  from  Bazarov's  jioint  of  view.  The 
result  was  a  large  and  very  curious  volume.  Unfortunately, 
I  have  lost  it.  Someone  borrowed  it  to  read  and  never 
returned  it. 

This  is  interesting,  but  it  is  like  a  crumb  to  the 
ravenous.  The  man  must  inevitably  have  had  a  passion 
for  technique  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  niceties  of 
form.  He  must  have  spent  years  in  the  sedulous  cultiva- 
tion of  the  craftsman  in  himself.  The  author  of  a  miracle 
like  On  the  Eve  may  be  born,  but  he  is  also  made.  In  the 
matter  of  condensation  alone  Turgenev  was  unique  among 
the  great  literary  artificers.  He  could  say  more  in  a 
chapter  of  two  thousand  words  than  any  other  novelist 
that  ever  lived.  What  he  accomplishes  again  and  again 
in  a  book  of  sixty  thousand  words,  Tolstoi  could  not  have 
accomplished  under  a  quarter  of  a  million.  His  genius 
for  choosing  the  essential  and  discarding  everything  else, 
was  simply  unparalleled.  What  Ibsen  did  for  European 
drama,  Turgenev  did  for  European  fiction  :  he  uttered  the 
last  word  of  pure  artistry.  And  it  is  precisely  of  his  life 
as  a  practical  working  novelist  that  we  know  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing. 

Our  information  about  his  literary  opinions  is  scarcely 
less  meagre,  and  may  be  set  out  in  a  few  lines.  It  is 
strange  that  Turgenev,  whose  work  marks  him  as  a  hater 
of  exaggeration  in  any  form,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Dickens.  He  put  Dickens  above  Balzac,  and  was  never 
tired  in  his  praise.  He  did  not  care  for  the  author  of  Eugenie 
Grandet.  "  Balzac,"  he  is  stated  to  have  remarked,  "  is  an 
etlmographer,  not  an  artist."  It  is  absurd,  but  there  is 
criticism  in  it.  Turgenev' s  reported  adverse  dicta  about 
his  contemporaries — Flaubert,  Daudet,  de  Goncourt — ai-e 
probably  in  the  main  apocryphal.  That  his  critical  ideals 
remained  fluid  to  the  end  is  proved  by  his  appreciation 
of  de  Maupassant.  La  Maison  Tellier  enchanted  him. 
Among  his  own  books  he  preferred  First  Love,  of  which 
he  said  his  father  was  the  hero.  He  considered  that  A 
Sportsman's  Sketches,  with  certain  exceptions,  showed  him 
at  his  weakest.  There  is  a  diversity  of  view  as  to  the 
order  of  excellence  in  his  novels.  Mr.  Edward  Grarnett 
would  possibly  put  On  the  Eve  first,  and  I  could  not  dis- 
agree with  him.  The  Vicomte  de  Yogiie  unhesitatingly 
gives  the  palm  to  A  House  of  Gentlefolk.  Certainly  the 
epilogue  to  that  book  and  the  love  scene  in  Chapter 
XXXIV.  are  unforgettable  art.  Yet,  when  I  reflect  upon 
the_  mass  of  Turgener's  work,  not  these,  but  the  sketch 
entitled  "Byezhin  Prairie,"  in  A  Sportsman's  Sketches, 
stands  out  most  prominent.     The  picture  of  the  pony-boys 


by  their  watch-fire  discussing  ghosts — their   artless  talk, 
the  efiect  and  mystery  of  night,  the  ultimate  dawn  and 

sunrise when  a  thing  is  supreme  there  is  nothing 

to  be  said. 

III. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  e  are  three  reasons  why  Turgenev, 
despite  the  unafBected  and  zealous  support  everywhere 
extended  to  him  by  men  of  letters,  should  have  failed  to 
grip  the  public  as  Tolstoi  and  even  Dostoievsky  have 
gripped  it.  The  first  is,  that  as  an  artist  he  has  hardly  a 
fault ;  in  particular,  he  never  showed  the  least  inclination  to 
either  flamboyance  or  vulgarity.  He  was  always  restrained 
and  refined.  Now  the  public  may,  and  generally  does, 
admire  a  great  artist.  But  it  begins  (and  sometimes  ends) 
by  admiring  him  for  the  wrong  things.  Shakespeare  is 
more  higlily  regarded  for  his  philosophy  than  for  his 
poetry,  as  the  applause  at  any  performance  of  "  Hamlet  " 
will  prove.  Balzac  conquers  by  that  untamed  exuberance 
and  those  crude  effects  of  melodrama  which  are  the  least 
valuable  parts  of  him.  And  it  is  natural  that  people  who 
concern  themselves  with  art  only  in  their  leisure  moments, 
demanding  from  it  nothing  but  a  temporary  distraction, 
should  prefer  the  obvious  to  the  recondite,  and  should 
walk  regardless  of  beauty  unless  it  forces  itself  upon 
their  attention  by  means  of  exaggerations  and  advertise- 
ment. The  public  wants  to  be  struck,  hit  squarely  in  the 
face ;  then  it  will  take  notice.  Most  of  the  great  artists, 
by  chance  or  design,  have  performed  that  feat.  But 
Turgenev  happens  not  to  have  done  so.  Look  through  all 
his  work,  and  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  a  scene  which  in  the 
theatrical  sense  could  be  called  "powerful."  There  is  no 
appeal  by  force  to  the  soul ;  no  straining,  no  grandilo- 
quence, no  distortion ;  nothing  but  the  flawless  chastity  of 
perfect  art.  His  best  books  are  like  an  antique  statue, 
and  their  beauty,  instead  of  delivering  a  blow,  steals 
towards  you  and  mildly  penetrates  the  frame.  As  well 
expect  the  public  to  admire  the  Venus  de  Milo  as  to 
admire  On  the  Eve.  Refinement  is  mistaken  for  coldness, 
and  restraint  for  mediocrity.     And  so  it  wiU  ever  be. 

Yet  Turgenev,  it  may  be  said,  is  popular  in  Eussia — 
why  not  also  in  the  West  ?  This  brings  me  to  the  second 
point.  A  work  of  art  will  sometimes  triumph  for  reasons 
neither  artistic  nor  inartistic,  but  by  means  of  the  moral 
ideas  upon  which  it  happens  to  be  founded.  Every  work 
of  art  must  have  a  moral  basis,  and  Turgenev's  novels 
have  a  moral  basis  beyond  the  ordinary.  They  are  the 
mufiled  but  supreme  utterance  of  a  nation's  secret  desire. 
But  what  is  that  to  the  West  ?  The  West  cannot  feel 
what  Eussia  feels — cannot  even  intellectually  comprehend 
the  profound  surge  of  emotion  which  barely  agitates  the 
surface  of  that  giant's  life.  It  is  nothing  to  the  West,  for 
instance,  that  ' '  the  chief  figure  of  On  the  Eve,  Elena, 
foreshadows  and  stands  for  the  rise  of  young  Eussia  in 
the  sixties  "  ;  but  it  is  everything  to  Eussia,  with  her  ears 
sensitive  to  catch  the  least  echo  of  her  own  scarce- 
whispered  aspirations.  The  proportion  of  readers  who 
appreciate  the  artistic  significance  of  Turgenev  is  as  small 
in  Eussia  as  in  France  and  England;  but  every  literate 
east  of  the  Baltic  can,  and  does,  grasp  his  moral  signifi- 
cance. Here  lies  the  difference  between  Turgenev  and 
Tolstoi.  Apart  from  his  fiery  vehemence,  which  compels 
attention,  Tolstoi  has  the  advantage  over  Turgenev  in  the 
race  for  popularity,  because  the  moral  basis  of  his  work  is 
less  exclusively  Eussian,  and  nearer  the  universal.  The 
inner  meaning  of  Anna  Karenina  is  plain  to  every  country. 
The  lessons  of  War  and  Peace  need  no  searching.  The 
Kreutur  Sonata  would  apply  itself  as  well  to  Salt  Lake 
City  as  to  Moscow.  Tolstoi  speaks  to  humanity,  Turgenev 
to  Eussia.     But  for  all  that  Tolstoi  is  the  lesser  artist. 

The  tliird  reason  against  Turgenev's  general  acceptance 
in  the  West  is  tliat  Eussia  has  something  about  her  of  the 
Orient,  and  that  Turgenev  had  the  Oriental  melancholy 
and  other  attributes  intensified  to  a  special  degree.     Far 
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from  being  completely  occidentalised,  as  he  imagined,  the 
tinge  and  texture  of  his  mind  never  abated  their  original 
quality.  Oriental  he  was  born,  and  (unlike  Tolstoi,  again) 
Oriental  he  remained.  Though  he  preached  an  evangel,  it 
was  not  an  evangel  of  revolt  and  attack  ;  rather  an  evangel 
of  vague  and  quiescent  hope,  with  dreamy  eyes  upon  the 
furthest  future.  "  Eussian  writers,"  says  the  Vicomte  de 
Vogiie,  "by  reason  as  much  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed  as  by  the  particular  turn  of  their  genius, 
do  not  openly  attack  ;  they  neither  argue  nor  declaim  ;  they 
depict  without  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  and  appeal  more 
to  pity  than  to  anger."  It  is  just  the  qualities  of  melan- 
choly, inconclusiveness,  and  patient  inactive  faith  which 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  Western  mind,  com- 
paratively so  strenuous,  eager,  and  restive  under  abuses. 
We  can  neither  understand  nor  sympathise  with  this  policy 
of  waiting  and  meditation.  With  us,  to  think  is  to  act, 
and  to  act  is  to  fight.  When  Uvar  Ivanovitch  answers  the 
question  :  "  Will  there  be  men  among  us  ?  "  by  "  flourish- 
ing his  fingers  and  fixing  his  enigmatical  stare  into  the  far 
distance,"  we  chafe,  we  get  angry.  We  feel  the  need  of  a 
watchword  and  a  battle-cry.     The  true  Russian  does  not. 

From  such  deep-seated  causes  Turgenev's  novels  fail — 
at  any  rate,  partially — in  their  moral  suasion  over  the 
Western  mind.  Absolute  resignation  we  could  compre- 
hend, and  open  rebellion  we  could  approve ;  but  a  sad, 
uneasy  something  between  the  two  leaves  us  cold  and 
puzzled.  Turgenev,  I  fancy,  was  aware  of  the  racial 
defect,  and  aware  also  that  Tolstoi  had  it  not.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  knowledge  which  caused  him  to  send  across 
Europe  to  Tolstoi  that  pathetic  and  moving  document. 

"  Very  dear  Leon  Nikolaievitch,"  the  missive  ran, — "  It 
is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you.  I  was  then,  and  I  am 
now,  on  my  deathbed.  I  cannot  recover ;  there  is  no  longer 
the  least  chance  of  it.  I  am  writing  to  you  expressly  to  tell 
you  how  happy  I  have  been  to  be  ycur  contemporary,  and 
to  make  you  a  last  urgent  prayer.  My  friend,  return  to 
literary  work.  This  gift  has  come  to  you  from  there 
whence  everything  comes  to  us.  Ah  !  how  happy  I  should 
be  if  I  could  know  that  you  would  listen  to  my  prayer ! 
.  .  .  My  friend,  great  writer  of  our  Eussian  land,  hear 
my  prayer.  Let  me  know  if  this  letter  reaches  you.  I 
clasp  you  for  the  last  time  to  my  heart — you  and  all 
yours.  ...  I  can  write  no  more.  ...  I  am  tired." 

E.  A.  B. 


Things  Seen. 

1.30,  October  31st,   1899. 

At  half-past  one,  when  I  stepped  out  into  the  street,  the 
calamity  met  me.  It  was  sudden  as  lightning.  Some- 
thing terrible  had  happened.  The  air  was  charged  with 
awe.  Anxiety,  g^ef,  horror,  anger,  stood  plain  on  every 
face,  and  there  facing  me  was  the  big,  black-lettered 
placard  :  "  (Jreat  Disaster  —  British  Column  Captured 
by  Boers."  The  staring  announcement  provoked  no 
comment,  no  interchange  of  views.  Men  struggled  for 
the  papers,  read  the  news,  then  stood  rigid,  aghast,  gazing 
at  the  placard  :  "  British  Column  Captured  by  the  Boers." 
It  was  inconceivable.  But  there,  in  the  autumn  sunshine, 
tlared  the  placards,  a  dozen  of  them,  varying  in  wording, 
but  all  crying  the  calamity :  "  Two  Thousand  Shot  or  Taken 
Prisoners."  Everywhere  the  same  sight  met  me.  f]very- 
body  held  a  paper.  Some  read  as  they  walked,  others 
stopped  in  doorways;  but  on  every  face  was  the  same 
amazement,  as  if  to  say — "  The  incredible  has  happened." 
We  kept  the  thing  to  ourselves,  that  was  the  strange  part 
of  it.  Talk  would  come  later  ;  but  the  first  shock,  like  all 
great  shocks,  was  individual,  personal,  incommunicable. 
I  went  into  a  restaurant  to  lunch.  Outside  stood  a  g^oup 
of  a  dozen  men  —  silent,    tight-lipped,    gazing    at    the 


placards.  Within,  the  customary  babble  of  talk  was 
hushed.  The  place  was  thronged,  but  every  man  was 
silent,  reading  a  paper  propped  before  him,  food  neglected. 
I  read,  too — read  this  : 

A  MAN  OF  ROYAL  IRISH  FUSILIERS  EMPLOYED  A3 
HOSPITAL  ORDERLY  CAME  IN  UNDER  FLAG  OF  TRUCE 
WITH  A  LETTER  FROM  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  THE  COLUMN. 
AND  ASKED   FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  BURY  THE  DEAD. 

Flag  of  truce — letter^survivors  — to  bury  the  dead.  The 
words  stabbed.  They  swam  before  the  eyes.  For  a 
moment  I  felt  the  futility  of  going  on  with  the  minor 
affairs  of  life.  Before  this  calamity  all  else  seemed 
trivial.  .  .  .  Then  somebody  said  to  the  waiter  :  "  Baked 
apple-dumpling,  please";  and  in  another  column  of  the 
paper  my  eye  caught  the  announcements  of  new  books  : 
Shall  I  Slay  My  Brother  Boer  ?  and  Christian  Mysticism : 
being  the  Bampton  Lecture  for  1899.     Bemy  9>vo.  ,  .  . 


The  Note  of  Love. 

A  MOMENT  ago,  as  I  sat  at  my  window  watching  the 
cheerless  darkness  fill  the  cold,  eerie  square,  a  little  child — 
a  ragged,  pinched  mite — went  by,  wailing  with  a  thin, 
most  lamentable  cry,  and  by  a  strange  freak  my  mind  sped 
from  the  city  and  its  chill  to  a  scene  in  the  far  Highlands. 

I  had  worked  with  the  shepherds  separating  the  ewes 
from  their  lambs,  and  now  sat  upon  a  knoll  close  by 
watching  and  listening.  The  bereaved  ewes  straggled 
over  the  heather — a  spectacle  pitiable  and  forlorn.  Not 
a  head  went  down  to  nibble,  and  the  sad  brown  eyes 
of  the  beasts  sought  vacantly  for  the  stolen  lambs  that 
were  penned  in  the  fank.  The  solemn  immensity  of  the 
Highland  scene  was  vibrant  with  innumerable  sorrows — 
an  untiring,  tearless,  poignant  lamentation ;  it  was  like 
human  despair  past  thought,  pain  past  all  assuaging. 
At  the  edge  individual  "meh-mehing"  was  distinguishable 
in  long  pathetic  quavers,  but  from  the  heart  of  the  flock 
the  sound  was  as  an  organ's,  resonant  and  loftily  passionate. 

At  last  the  shepherds  were  driving  home  ttieir  flocks  of 
stricken  mothers,  and,  past  where  I  stood,  went  to  their 
accustomed  ground — a  doleful  lot  of  blackfaces.  The 
stolid  shepherd  stalked  behind ;  the  collies  yelped,  gal- 
lopped  "  oot  bye  wide"  and  "backed  in  ahint";  and, 
despite  the  menace  of  the  dogs,  the  ewes  made  reluctant 
progress.  Ever  they  turned  their  sad,  speckled  faces  to 
the  fank,  and  "mehed"  a  dismal  mourning  with  mouths 
gauntly  open.  Thus,  with  persistent  looking  back,  and 
wailing  from  dry,  sore  hearts,  they  stood  till  the  barking 
collies  at  their  noses  forced  them  on  again. 

I  watched  the  flock  till  it  passed  from  view,  and,  ere 
the  sound  of  it  had  died  away,  a  mincing,  eager  crunching 
on  the  bridle-path  beside  me  called  my  attention.  It  was 
a  weak,  sickly-like,  black-faced  lammie  trotting  on  the 
gravel.  Its  mouth  gaped  with  panting,  and  every  few 
yards  it  stopped  to  cry  a  long,  thin,  trembling  cry. 

I  suppose  it  was  the  likeness  of  the  baby's  and  the 
lammie' 8  cries,  the  unerring  note  of  love,  that  associated 
in  my  mind  just  now  the  city  and  the  hillside. 


A  Scripture  Lesson, 

The  first  question  asked  was,  "  What  was  the  Bible 
originally  written  in  ?  " 

"  Ink,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

We  then  listened  for  some  moments  to  a  catalogue  of 
our  follies,  the  idiocy  of  boyhood,  and  so  forth.  At  last 
we  resumed. 

"Tell  them,"  the  master  said  to  the  head  boy  of  the 
class,  "  what  the  Bible  was  written  in." 

"Blood,"  sounded  forth  through  the  room. 

Our  Scripture  lesson  ended  there  for  the  time,  and  with 
a  magnificent  injustice  the  whole  class  was  made  to  suffer 
for  those  two  answers. 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

[^Fbom  time  to  time  tee  receive  letters  from  correspondents  in 
praise  or  disapproval  of  hooks  new  and  old.  In  future,  for^ 
awhile,  we  propose  to  put  a  page  of  the  Academy  at  the  service 
of  the  unprofessional  critic.  To  this  page  we  also  invite  our 
readers  to  contribute  remarks  on  striking  or  curiotis  passages 
which  they  may  meet  with  in  their  ordinary  reading.  No 
communication,  we  would  point  out,  must  exceed  300  words.^ 

Defoe  on  the  Boer  War. 

Proiiahi.y  very  few  readers  of  the  Academy  know  Defoe's 
poem  "  The  Spanish  Descent,"  published  when  the 
nation  was  agitated  by  the  failure  of  Sir  George  Rooke 
to  bombard  Cadiz.  Therein  Defoe  gently  ridiculed  the 
undue  expectations  of  victory  that  had  been  formed,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  reverse  was  of  a  temporary  kind. 
Although  the  circumstances  were  so  different  from  those 
which  have  occurred  this  week  in  South  Africa,  yet  many 
of  Defoe's  lines  seem  curiously  applicable  to  the  present 
moment.     May  I  show  this  ? 

Long  had  this  Nation  been  amus'd  in  vain 
With  Posts  from  Portugal  and  News  from  Spain. 
With  OrmomVs  Conquests,  and  the  Fleets  success, 
And  Favours  from  the  Moors  at  Macaimss. 
The  learned  Mob  bought  Compassi's  and  Scales, 
And  eveiy  Barber  knew  the  Bay  of  Cales, 
Show'd  in  the  Army  here,  «nd  there  the  Fleet, 
Here  the  Troops  Laud,  and  there  the  Foes  Retreat.  .  .  . 
But  still  they  counted  Spoils  without  the  Cost, 
And  still  the  News  c*me  faster  than  the  Post.  .  .  . 

And  now  the  Farce  is  Acting  o'er  again, 
The  meaning  of  our  Mischiefs  to  explain ; 
The  Learned  Mob  O'er-read  in  Arms  and  Law, 
The  Cause  of  their  Miscarriages  foresaw. 
TeU  us  the  Loytfring  Minutes  were  Mispent 
Too  long  a  going,  and  too  few  that  went. 
Exalt  the  C'atalonian  Garrison, 
The  new  made  Works,  the  Platform  and  the  Tow7i  : 
Tell  us  it  was  impossible  to  Land, 
And  all  their  Batteries  sunk  into  the  Sand.  .  .  . 
The  disproportion'd  Force  they  Banter  too, 
The  Ships  too  many,  and  the  Men  too  few.  .   .  . 

From  hence  thro'  France  the  Welcome  Tidings  fly. 
To  mock  his  ancient  Sire  with  mushroom  Joy. 
Raptures  possess  the  ambitious  Heads  of  France, 
And  Golden  Hopes  their  new  Designs  advance. 
Now  they  Consult  to  Crush  the  World  agen, 
And  talk  of  rifling  Christendom  for  M»n.  .  .   . 
In  vain  great  Princes  mighty  Thing  <  Invent, 
While  Heaven  retains  the  Power  to  prevent. 
He  that  to  General  Mischief  makes  pretence, 
Should  first  know  how  to  Conquer  Providence.  .  .  . 
Disaster  swells  the  Blood,  and  Spleen  the  Face ; 
And  ripens  them  for  glorious  Things  apace.  .  .  . 
Life's  the  best  Gift  that  Nature  can  bestow ; 
The  first  that  we  receive,  the  last  which  we  forego  : 
And  he  that's  vainly  Prodigal  of  Blcod, 
Forfeits  his  Sense  to  do  his  Cause  no  good. 
All  Desperation's  the  Effect  of  Fear ; 
Courage  is  Temper,  Vatour  can't  despair.   .  .  . 

I  may  add  that  Sir  George  Eooke  captured  some  rich 
galleons  shortly  after  he  had  retired  from  Cadiz,  and  turned 
the  public  disappointment  into  calm  jubilation. 

W. 


Mr.  Murray  Gilchrist's  Earlier  Work. 

Literature  has  many  surprises,  and  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  is  the  chance  discovery  of  an  unknown,  if  not 
unsuspected,  faculty  in  one  of  our  heroes.  If,  as  it  is  to 
be  feared,  the  earlier  stories  of  Mr.  R.  Murray  Gilchrist 
are  but  little  known,  then  there  are  not  a  few  who  have  a 
great  pleasure  in  store  for  them.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  have  carefully  followed  his  work  since  the  publication 
of    Passion  the  Plaything    in    1890,   and   who  week    by 


week  scanned  the  columns  of  the  National  Observer  for 
those  weird  creations  which  occasionally  appeared  above 
his  name.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Frangipanni 
and  The  Stone  Dragon,  and  Other  Stories,  are  the  delight 
of  only  such  a  limited  few.  In  the  last-named  of 
these  books  one  is  sometimes  reminded  of  Foe,  though 
Poe  never  paid  much  heed  to  finish ;  and  finish,  with  atten- 
tion to  detail,  is  one  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  happiest  (jualities. 
Like  Poe's,  his  stories  are  often  without  clue  as  to  date  or 
locality,  but  one  does  not  seek  to  know  when  or  where 
the  events  occurred  ;  for  if  it  is  a  tale  of  witchcraft  or 
sorcery  it  becomes  a  reality  in  that  land  of  nowhere. 
When  he  gives  a  date  he  does  something  more  by  adapting 
his  style  to  that  of  the  period  (which  never  seems  later 
than  1 800,  though  it  is  as  often  in  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  he  brings  one  into  contact  with  the  time  by  a  dozen 
ingenious  devices,  such  as  the  mention  of  a  book  just 
published,  or  the  allusion  to  an  obsolete  custom  or  an 
article  of  ancient  dress.  What  could  be  more  admirable 
than  the  beginning  of  "The  Writings  of  Althea  Swarth- 
moor,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  in  the  volume: 

A  portrait  of  Althea  Swarthmoor  hangs  in  the  library  of 
the  House  with  Eleven  Staircases.  She  is  depicted  (by 
Koeller's  brush)  as  a  tall,  thin  woman  of  about  thirty, 
somewhat  sallow  in  the  matter  of  complexion,  ard  with 
deerhound  eyes.  Her  crisp  black  hair  is  drawn  plainly 
from  au  admirably  arched  brow,  and  there  is  a  perplexed 
look  about  her  lips. 

This  single  example  must  suffice,  but  it  will  serve  to 
show  how  the  author  takes  one  by  the  hand  at  once,  how 
he  fixes  the  date  with  Knellor's  name,  and  suggests  in  the 
House  with  Eleven  Staircases  a  tale  of  unhappy  love  of  the 
woman  with  the  "  deerhound  eyes." 

E.    EOOERS. 


"No.  5  John  Street." 

What  is  the  subtle  secret  that  counts  for  success  in  a 
novel  ?  What  induces  the  public  to  clamour  for  one 
especial  book  to  the  exclusion  of  so  many  others  ?  Why 
has  No.  5  John  Street  been  the  record  selling  book  of  the 
year  ?  There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these  questions, 
is  the  exclamation  that  rings  in  my  ears.  The  merit  of  a 
book  proclaims  its  popularity,  and  its  abounding  merit 
takes  the  public  by  storm. 

In  my  humble  estimate  of  a  book  which  has  had  such  a 
remarkable  success,  I  must  deny  its  remarkable  merits  ;  as 
a  novel  I  cannot  even  grant  it  ordinary  excellence.  In  the 
first  place,  its  story  neither  enchants  nor  enchains  ;  there  is 
no  unity  of  design  in  it ;  it  hangs  loosely,  like  a  thread- 
bare coat,  on  a  peg  of  socialistic  theories.  It  is  uneven, 
disjointed,  and  disappointing.  It  neither  enlivens  nor 
harrows,  and  the  tragedy  which  ends  it  cannot  en.list 
sympathy  or  strike  awe.  The  scenes  of  the  novel  may  be 
tinged  with  probability.  There  may  be  houses  which 
partially  resemble  No.  5  John  Street ;  but  the  people 
who  inhabit  it  can  have  no  existence  in  the  realms  of  fact. 
And  although  these  are  drawn  with  a  bold  distinctness 
and  vivid  colouring,  their  lives  and  actions  lack  impressive- 
ness  and  interest.  A  master  hand  might  have  woven  a 
strong,  harmonious  story  about  these  characters :  Mr. 
Whiteing  has  only  lodged  them  in  his  book  and  left  them 
there  to  wander  about  without  purpose  or  method. 

This  book  is  one  of  those  novels  with  a  purpose ;  a 
purpose  to  denounce  ills,  to  rail  at  social  inequalities 
and  to  awaken  sympathy  for  those  who  labour  under 
cruel  and  hard  conditions.  These  diffuse  interpola- 
tions may  be  useful  and  praiseworthy,  but  when  they 
cloud  a  novel  to  choke  its  interest,  I  must  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  the  matter  is  in  its  wrong  place.  No.  S  John 
Street  may  appeal  to  students  of  social  subjects,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  most  uninteresting  and  dispiriting  novel. 

Isidore  G.  Asciiek. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

CoRirwALL  has  given  very  few  generals  to  the  British 
Army.  It  is  curious,  therefore,  that  the  first  victim 
general  of  the  campaign  comes  from  that  county — 
the  county  that  is,  in  other  respects,  more  closely  con- 
nected than  any  other  in  England  with  the  Transvaal. 
Hatt,  the  home  of  the  Symons  family,  is  well  known  to 
many  a  Cornish  miner  who,  balked  of  tin  in  his  own 
country,  has  gone  to  the  gold  and  diamond  workings  in 
South  Africa.  In  the  garden  of  the  old  house  at  Hatt 
General  SjTuons  used  to  be  at  his  happiest,  pottering  in 
shirt-sleeves  among  his  plants,  which  he  loved  to  loiter 
among,  regarding  them  affectionately  with  his  solitary  eye. 
Hatt  is  only  a  few  miles  over  the  border  of  Devon,  the 
county  of  Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  who  had  to  hear  the  bad 
news  of  the  death  of  Symons  when  he  landed  on  Tuesday 
at  Cape  Town. 


When  the  names  of  the  fallen  in  South  Africa  are  scanned 
from  day  to  day,  many  an  eye  stays  its  descent  of  the  news 
column  when  it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  list  of  officers. 
Yet  the  more  inquisitive  or  interested  will  discover  among 
the  dead  in  the  ranks  the  names  of  families  of  position 
and  importance.  Take  one  case.  The  name  of  Trooper 
Hubert  Joseph  Wolseley  appears  in  the  final  list  of  the 
dead  at  Elands  Laagte.  This  mere  trooper,  whose  portrait 
appears  in  no  paper  and  of  whom  no  line  of  obituary  notice 
has  been  elsewhere  written,  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  Army.  His  father,  Mr. 
Edward  Wolseley,  is  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Ciiarles 
Wolseley,  of  a  long  line  of  baronets.  Young  Wolseley 
was  destined  for  the  Navy,  but  asthma  defeated  his 
ambition.  He  "  went  into  the  city " ;  but  the  Stock 
Exchange  wearied  his  heart,  which  was  all  the  while  in 
the  hunting-field  or  on  the  athletic  sports  ground. 

South  Ai-kica  seemed  an  opening.  Young  Wolseley, 
tall  almost  beyond  his  strength,  went  to  Johannesburg  and 
took  a  post  in  connexion  with  the  mines,  which  he  relin- 
<iuished  two  or  three  months  ago,  believing  war  inevitable. 
Then  there  came  talk  of  peace,  and  the  young  man's  spirit 
was  stirred ;  he  wrote  home  desponding  of  his  country. 
Then  war  came;  whereupon  he  penned  a  letter  of  high 
spirits  at  the  prospect  of  fighting  among  the  Imperial 
Light  Horse;  which,  in  fact,  he  did  at  Elands  Laagte. 
His  name  was  not  returned  among  the  dead  at  first,  for  his 
body  was  not  found  until  six  days  after  the  fight ;  and  only 
this  week  did  his  parents,  in  tlieir  Surrey  home,  hear  for 
certain  of  their  heavy  loss. 


The  Marquis  Townshend  was  a  man  of  many  philan- 
thropic ambitions.  Very  different  were  they  from  those 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  who  would  find, 
when  he  landed  at  Cape  Town,  a  cable  announcing  also 
liis  wife's  loss  of  her  brother.  The  Marquis  Townshend 
was  a  supporter  of  People's  Open  Spaces,  and  an  opponent 
of  public-houses.  Once  he  started  a  newspaper  to 
ilatter  his  projects;  but  it  was  the  saddest  of  his 
experiences.  The  public  did  not  buy  the  paper  ;  and  the 
dismissal  of  its  editor  led  to  an  action  against  Lord 
Townshend,  which  Lord  Townshend  lost,  but  which 
established  a  precedent  for  dismissed  editors  in  their 
demands  for  a  "notice  "  of  several  months  as  "  a  custom 
of  the  trade." 


Miss  Flobencb  Mabhyat,  who  has  died  in  Bayswater 
this  week,  bore  a  name  that  has  been  adored  by  succes- 
sive generations  of  schoolboys.  Captain  Marryat,  E.N., 
C.B.  (}iis  titles  are  lost  in  his  fame  as  a  story-teller),  had  a 
large  family  ;  and  his  daughter  Florence  was  only  sixteen, 
and  therefore  much  too  young,  when  she  became  the  wife 


of  Captain  Boss  Church.  When  nursing  her  children 
through^  a  fever  she  wrote  her  first  novel — her  first  of 
some  seventy  novels !  That  they  had  a  certain  vogue  their 
number  suggests  ;  that  half  their  names  are  all  known  to 
any  single  individual  it  would  be  rash  to  aver. 


Miss  Mareyat,  who  became  in  course  of  time  Mrs. 
Francis  Lean,  had  a  turn  for  mental  speculation. 
Spiritualism  became  her  hobby :  and  the  working-out,  if 
that  is  the  word,  of  religious  problems  her  pastime.  She 
adopted  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion — which  made  her 
friends  smilingly  revert  for  the  moment  to  her  old  name 
of  Mrs.  "E.  Church."  Her  life  was  not  an  altogether 
tranquil  one.  Perhaps  her  activities  were  rather  forced 
upon  her  by  circumstances  than  undertaken  with  a  light 
heart — her  recitations  and  play-writings  and  play-actings, 
her  lectures,  her  entertainments,  and  the  aforesaid  seventy 
novels.  This,  at  least,  shall  be  her  epitaph — she  was  a 
brave  and  a  busy  woman,  as  became  her  father's 
daughter. 


The  Bath  of  Anstey,  Austen,  Fielding,  and  Dickens 
had  its  tribute  from  Lord  Eosebery  the  other  day.  Other 
literary  associations  crowd  the  memory ;  but  one  that  is 
perhaps  unfamiliar  to  Lord  Eosebery  attaches  to  the  name 
of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  From  Bath  it  was  that  Landor 
wrote  to  Dr.  Parr  a  letter  that  puts  the  case  of  author 
verstts  critic  exactly  as  an  author  might  most  wish  to  see  it. 
The  Anti-Jacobin  had  attacked  a  poem  of  Landor's,  and 
Landor,  the  man  of  quarrels,  who  yet  wrote :  "I  strove 
with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife,"  teUs  Dr.  Pan- 
in  one  sentence  that  if  he  discovers  the  critic  it  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  critic's  skin,  but  adds  in  the  next  that 
he  lets  such  insults  pass.  "  Who,"  says  he,  "  would  stop 
a  cloud  that  overshadows  his  garden  ?  The  cloud  is  tran- 
sitory ;  the  garden  blooms.  Thank  God,  I  have  a  mind 
more  alive  to  kindness  than  to  contumely.  The  statue  of 
Memnon  is  insensible  to  the  sands  that  blow  against  it, 
but  answers  in  a  tender  tone  to  the  first  touches  of  the 
sun."  And  then  he  turns  to  what  is,  after  all,  a  real 
trouble,  "  now  much  more  painful  and  more  lasting  " — the 
death  of  a  friend  : 

Poor  lamb !  poor  lamb !  Poor  little  Elizabeth  and 
her  divine  mother !  What  hours  have  I  passed  with  this 
virtuous  couple,  never,  never,  to  return.  In  vain  have  I 
tried  every  species  of  amusement.  Her  image  rises  up 
everywhere  before  me.  Did  she  not  treat  me  as  a  brother  f 
Did  she  ever  call  me  by  more  than  one  name  ?  The  sound 
of  Walter  was  the  sweetest  of  sounds. 


Eakely  can  an  author  read  with  equanimity  a  hostile 
notice  of  his  book.  But  Mr.  Hichens,  without  a  pang, 
one  imagines,  can  read  a  depreciation  in  an  important 
daily  paper  beginning:  "About  The  Slave  our  opinion 
is  quite  clear.  Neither  plot,  nor  style,  nor  feeling  delight 
us  one  jot."  _  Neither  is  one  of  two,  not  three ;  it  is, 
moreover,  disjunctive,  and  will  not  take  a  plural  verb. 
This  explanation  of  our  grammatic  criticism  seems,  at  any 
rate,  needed  by  the  writer  of  the  notice. 


Feom  an  interesting  article  on  his  friend  the  late  Grant 
Allen,  which  Mr.  Lang  contributes  to  the  Daily  News,  we 
take  this  passage  :  "  As  an  instance  of  his  kind  temper,  I 
remember  that  he  showed  me  proof-sheets  of  a  novel  in 
which  I  appeared  as  the  villain.  The  personal  portrait 
(apart  from  my  series  of  heartless  crimes)  was  llattoring, 
but  recognisable  ;  and,  at  my  request  (for  it  could  only 
cause  gossip),  the  villain  was  altered  out  of  all  possibility 
of  recognition.     'The  body  is  yours,'  ho  said,    'but  the 

soul  is  the  black  soul  of .'    The  soul  appeared  to  me 

to  be  that  of  the  common  miscreant  of  romance.  However, 
Mr.  Allen  took  very  considerable  trouble  to  make  the  body 
unrecognisable." 
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Studies  in  Contemporary  Styje.; 

, >     „    III. — The  Gaudy  Manner. 

Mr.  Kmger  himself  cannot  he  a  rictim  of  any  tuch 
dehuionn,  nor  yet  his  brother  President  at  Slcetn/ontein, 
who  ha*  so  rashly  taken  up  his  cause. — The  Daily  Tele- 

ORAFH. 

TnKRB  is  a  double  negative  in  this  sentence ;  but  that  is 
not  the  error  to  which  we  would  draw  attention.  The 
typical  error  lies  in  the  phrase  his  brother  President. 
"  Brother "  is  used  as  an  adjective ;  the  word,  therefore, 
in  a  scrutiny  of  the  phrase,  may  be  left  out ;  and  then  we 
have  his  President.  Now,  Mr.  Steyn  is  not  Mr.  Kruger's 
president,  and  thus  the  possessive  pronoun  is  absurd. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  a  phrase  in  another 
new8i>Bper :  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleague  statesmen.  The 
writer  means  "  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues."  The 
stjitesmen  are  not  the  property  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

This  is  so  clear  that  the  typical  error  of  this  week  may 
not  seem  worth  discussing ;  but  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
the  matter.  Often  a  breach  of  grammar  springs  from  an 
intellectual  frailty.  It  does  in  the  cases  which  have  been 
cited.  Euphony  and  resonance  are  sometimes  qualities 
pleasant  in  themselves ;  but  when  they  are  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  accuracy  they  are  not  more  attractive  than  the 
inharmonious  gauds  with  which  yokels  are  bedecked  at 
fairs.  The  writers  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  seem  to  have  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  stating  a  fact  plainly.  They  must 
needs,  as  it  were,  put  it  into  a  kaleidoscope,  and  make  it 
appear  to  be  something  more  than  it  is.  Even  as  Mr. 
Steyn  is  not  merely  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
but  also  a  brother  of  Mr.  Kruger,  so  a  man  who  has  been 
ilshing  in  the  Thames,  or  elsewhere,  is  a  "  piscator,"  or 
"  a  disciple  of  Old  Isaac,"  or  "an  individual  who  pursues 
the  contemplative  cult."  Any  fox-hunter  whom  there  is 
occasion  to  mention  is  "a  Nimrod"  ;  and  the  twelfth  of 
August  begins  "The  Carnival  of  St.  Grouse."  Still,  the 
people  of  Eugland  seem  to  consider  the  style  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  very  fine  indeed.  E.  H. 


Correspondence. 

An    Author's   Complaint. 

SiE, — Before  purchasing  the  copyright  of  A  Woman  of 
the  Commune  from  Messrs.  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  we  specially 
approached  them  with  reference  to  a  change  in  the  title, 
and  it  was  only  on  the  understanding  that  they  on  their 
part  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  author  would  object 
to  such  change  that  we  concluded  our  negotiations  with 
thom.  The  original  title  was  not  suitable  for  our  class  of 
readers,  and  for  that  reason,  and  not  to  make  the  book 
appear  as  new,  we  stipulated  for  its  alteration.  We  have 
not  to  our  knowledge  received  from  or  heard  anything  of 
a  protest  from  Mr.  Henty  on  this  matter  prior  to  seeing  his 
allusion  to  the  same  in  the  letter  from  him  you  published. 

As  to  the  titles  of  two  books  by  Mr.  Henty  following  his 
name  on  our  title-page,  these  were  simply  inserted  in  the 
game  manner  that  we  usually  insert  tne  titles  of  one  or 
more  books,  previously  issued  by  an  author,  when  pub- 
lishing another  work  by  the  same  writer. — We  are,  &c., 

S.  W.  Pautridok  &  Co. 


SiE, — Mr.  Henty's  letter  on  what  tricks  may  be  played 
under  an  author's  name  leads  me  to  mention  a  grievance 
of  my  own  as  to  a  book  now  beyond  my  control.  Some 
time  ago  I  sold  the  copyright  of  it  to  a  publishing  con- 
cern known  as  the  Sunday  School  Union.  Last  season, 
without  my  knowledge,  it  was  brought  out  under  another 
title,  with  an  alteration  of  the  preface  and  the  omission  of 
one  chapter,  both  of  which  passages  involved  the  old  title, 
the  evident  intention  being  to  piake  this  pass  for  a  new 
book.     As  soon  as  I  found  out  that  a  book  was  selling 


under  a  title  chosen  without  even  th«  courtesy  of  consult- 
ing the  author,  I  protested— in  vain.  I  am  informed  by 
publishers  that  such  passing  qS.  of  old  books  for  new  ones 
IS  quite  contr£ury  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  by 
lawyers  that  I  might  succeed  in  restraining  such  tampering 
with  my  work.  I  trust,  at  least,  it  will  be  understood 
how  I  am  no  party  to  a  trick  which  seems  a  bad  lesson 
for  Sunday-schools. — I  am,  &c.,  A.  K.  Hope. 


Miss  Braddon's  Publishers. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  ^^aragraph  in 
last  week's  Academy  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  an 
announcement  that,  for  the  future,  "Miss  Braddon  is  to 
publish  through  Messrs.  Downey  &  Co."  As  this  announce- 
ment appears  likely  to  mislead  both  "  the  trade  "  and  the 
public,  we  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  us  space  to 
state,  on  the  authority  of  Miss  Braddon  herself,  that  she 
has  not  the  smallest  intention  of  publishing  her  novels 
through  the  agency  of  any  other  house  than  our  own. 

On  our  advice,  and  following  the  example  set  by  other 
popular  authors  and  well-known  publishers.  Miss  Braddon 
has  arranged  for  the  issue  in  sixpenny  reprints  of  certain 
of  her  novels  through  Messrs.  Downey  &  Co.  These  six- 
penny issues  are,  of  course,  a  thing  apart  from  all  the 
ordinary  and  more  expensive  editions  of  Miss  Braddon's 
works,  which  now  bear,  and  which  will  continue  to  bear, 
"  the  imprimatur  "  of  your  obedient  servants, 

SiMrKiN,  Maesiiall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Lane  v.  Walter. 

Sir, — A  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Academy  of  October 
28  stating  that  the  Publishers'  Association  had  "  taken  up 
the  matter  of  Mr.  Lane's  appeal  in  the  case  of  Walter  v. 
Lane,"  and  that  "  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  and  Mr.  Scrutton 
were  the  counsel  chosen  by  the  Publishers'  Association." 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  that  this  information  is  inaccurate  in  both 
particulars.  The  Association  rendered  Mr.  Lane  some 
assistance  in  obtaining  counsel's  opinion,  but  beyond  this 
they  have  taken  no  part  in  the  matter. — I  am,  fo'.. 

The  Publishers'  Association,  Wm.  Poulten, 

Stationers'  Hall,  London,  E.C.  Secretary. 


The  Dragon-Fly  and  the  Reviewer. 

Sir, — In  his  interesting  article  entitled  "English 
Satirists "  your  reviewer  says  Moore's  satiric  pieces  are 
"  gay  and  stinging  as  dragon-flies."  It  is  a  charming 
simile,  but  incorrect.  Dragon-flies  do  not  sting,  they  bite, 
and  that  pretty  sharply,  with  beautiful,  powerful  jaws. 
I  venture  to  think  your  reviewer  could  still  keep  his 
simile  and  yet  g^ve  the  dragon-fly  his  due. — I  am,  &c., 

E.  Catharine  Allen. 


A   Protest. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  your  reviewer  of  my  London 
Souvenirs  for  quoting — though  with  a  view  to  censure — 
some  of  the  passages  of  my  book  I  particularly  wish  to 
impress  on  the  public.  But  what  mischievous  goblin  led 
him  to  read  (on  page  114)  "  indulgencing "  for  what  I 
wrote — viz.,  "indulging,"  and  thus  justify  him  in  saying 
that  my  sentences  were  "  top-heavy  " — whatever  that  may 
mean?  As  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  not  of  opinion, 
will  you  kindly  publish  my  protest  against  the  charge  of 
coining  so  barbarous  a  word  as  "indulgencing"? — I 
am,  &c.,  C.  W.  HKCKExnoRN. 

["Indulgencing"  was  a  misprint.  The  word  appeared 
in  the  proof  as  "  indulgency,"  and  was  corrected;  but 
error  triumphed.  Mr.  Heckethom,  of  course,  wrote 
"  indulging."    The  top-heaviness  of  the  sentence  remains.] 
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Split  Phrases. 


Jll3£i&. 


Sir, — E.  H.  has  been  good  enough  to  refer  in  his  second 
article  on  "  Contemporary  Style "  to  my  letter  on  the 
"manifold  uses  of  the  Adverb,''  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
courteous  remarks. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  elicited  from  him  the  admission 
that  neither  split  infinitives  nor  split  indicatives  are  un- 
grammatical :  this  is  a  point  gained,  because,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Aymer  Vallance,  on  p.  465,  that 
writer  tries  (unsuccessfully,  in  my  opinion)  to  show  that  a 
split  infinitive  is  un  grammatical. 

The  accusation  now  is  that  both  the  "  splits "  are 
vulgarisms  and  do  violence  to  the  sense  of  style.  This  at 
once  brings  up  the  questions :  What  is  a  vulgarism  ?  and 
Who  is  the  judge  of  style?  I  assume  that  E.  H.  means 
by  a  vulgarism  an  expression  used  commonly  by  the  lower, 
or  at  least  the  less  educated,  part  of  Society,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  by  educated  people  or  good  writers.  Well,  then, 
let  us  put  the  matter  to  the  test  and  confine  ourselves  for 
the  present  to  the  lesser  vulgarism. 

My  illustration  "  I  heartily  thank  "  was  taken  from  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  I  think  the  compilers  of  that  Book 
would  not  be  considered  vulgar  even  in  our  own  day. 
Yet  they  use  "we  earnestly  repent"  and  a  number  of 
similar  expressions.  I  took  at  random  a  page  in  each  of 
the  following  works :  Mill's  Logic,  Newman's  Apologia, 
Macaulay's  E»aayi,  each  author  being  in  his  way  a  master 
of  style,  and  I  found  split  indicatives  as  follows  :  MiU,  6 ; 
Newman,  4  ;  Macaulay,  2.  In  half  a  column  of  a  Times' 
leader  I  found  six,  and  from  your  own  contributions  in  the 
number  of  October  21,1  gathered  hastily  the  following  : 


"  to  be  widely  exploited  "  (infinitive) 
"  is  nobly  infatuated  "  | 

"  does  not  so  much  write  "  ) 

"  he  not  merely  insisted" 
"  he  confidently  demanded  " 


page  457 
„      458 

..       460 


and  nine  more  I  had  marked  on  page  464.  Now,  in  the 
face  of  these  examples,  is  it  wise  to  insist  upon  calling  the 
splitting  of  the  indicative  either  vulgar  or  bad  style  ? 
The  fact  is,  both  speakers  and  writers  find  that  there 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  in  a  sentence,  and  insensibly,  in  spite  of 
the  purists  and  pedants,  the  practice  is  spreading.  It  was 
my  intention  to  give  the  reason  for  the  spread  of  the 
practice,  but  this  letter  has  gone  beyond  the  sipace  which 
you  may  care  to  allot  to  this  subject :  if,  however,  you  will 
allow  me  in  a  future  number  to  revert  to  it,  I  shall  be 
gla<l  to  give  the  reason. — I  am,  &c., 
Coatham:  October  2.3,  1899.  J.  W.  K. 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No,  6. — New  Series. 

This  campetilion  has  provfd  so  interesting  that  we  are  repeating 
it,  with  a  oertain  modification,  as  the  terms  of  No.  7  will  show. 
We  asked  for  pa-i^iairuH  of  not  more  than  sixty  words  from  Enftlish 
prose- writer!)  employing  th<i  power  of  simplicity  rather  than  studied 
elaboration  to  coQVdv  swift,  vivid  pictores.  The  difficulty  of 
jndging  ha?  been  coimide'-uble.  For  long  we  were  divided  between 
this  pa-sage  from  Mr.  Kipling's  Many  Imcentions,  sent  by  Mr. 
E.  Bond,  Toe  Rookery,  Eye,  Suffolk  : 

When  thH  sea-mist  veils  all,  St.  Cecilia  turns  a  hooded  head  to  the 
8»a  and  sings  a  song  of  two  words  onoe  every  minnte.  From  the 
land  that  song  reaemblea  the  bellowiusr  of  a  brazen  bull  ;  but  off 
shore  they  understand,  and  the  steamers  grunt  gratefully  in  answer. 

and  this  from  VanUi/  fair,  sent  by  Miss  C.  Lucas,  Netherfield, 
L  pper  Tooting  : 

No  more  firing  was  heard  at  BruBsels— the  pursuit  rolled  miles 
away.  Darkness  oame  down  on  the  field  and  city  :  and  Amelia  was 
praying  for  George,  who  wa.i  lying  on  his  face,  dead,  with  a  bnUet 
through  his  hearL  ^        _      ^^_,-  <.j,^-_^  .'V*',«i.:i.^v  ' 


After  much  consideration,  we  have  decided  to  give  the  prize  to 
Mr.  Bond,  because  fine  though  the  Tiiackeray  extract  is,  it  is  less 
in  keeping  with  the  terms  of  the  competition.  To  Mr.  Bond  a 
cheque  for  a  guinea  has,  therefore,  been  sent. 

From  the  others  we  pick  out  these  : 

Greirmund  went  down  clattering  from  the  Hill  and  stood  with  his 
company.  But  a  man  came  forth  from  the  other  side  of  the  ring, 
and  clomb  the  Hill :  he  was  a  redhaired  man,  rather  big,  olad  in  a 
skin  coat,  and  bearing  a  bow  in  his  hand  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  at 
his  back,  and  a  little  axe. — From  William  Morris's  "  The.  House 
of  the  Wolfings." 

[T.  B.  R.,  Dulwioh.] 

On  shore  I  could  see  the  glow  of  the  great  camp  fire  burning 
warmly  through  the  shore-side  trees.  Someone  was  singing  a  dull, 
old,  droning  sailor's  song,  with  a  droop  and  a  quaver  at  the  end  of 
every  verse,  and  seemingly  no  end  to  it  at  all  but  the  patience  of 
the  singer. — From  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  Trcasurt-  Island," 

[Mrs.  W.  H.  P.,  Alton.] 

A  team  of  her  own  horses  stopped  to  drink  at  a  pond  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way.  She  watched  them  flouncing  into  the  pool, 
drinking,  tof  sing  up  their  heads,  drinking  again,  the  water  dribbling 
from  their  lips  in  silver  shreads.  There  was  another  flounce,  and 
they  came  out  of  the  pond,  and  turned  back  again  towards  the 
farm. — From  Thomas  Hardy's  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd" 

[A.  E.,  Oxford.] 

The  altar,  save  for  the  five  flames  of  burning  incense,  was  bare  : 
no  ornament,  no  flower  was  upon  it :  only  the  pure  light  ascending 
from  the  corners  and  from  the  midst  of  the  altar  glowed  upon  the 
simple,  white  beauty  of  the  marble,  the  sQver  doors  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  great  alabaster  reredos. — From  Vincent  Brown's 
"  Tiro  in  Captivity."  [G.  D.,  Horley.] 

Best  of  all  was  to  continue  to  creep  up  the  long  Grand  Rue  to 
the  gate  of  the  haute  vilh;  and,  passing  beneath  it,  mount  to  the 
quaint  and  crooked  rampart,  with  its  rows  of  trees,  its  quiet 
comers  and  friendly  benches  where  old  women  in  such  white 
frilled  caps  and  such  long  gold  earrings  sat  and  knitted  or  snoozed. 
— From  Henry  James's  "  What  Maisie  Kneiv." 

[M.  I.,  London.] 

Haifa  has  left  off  being  a  fortress  and  a  garrison  ;  to-day  it  is  all 
workshop  and  railway  terminus.  To-day  it  makes  war  not  with 
bayonets,  but  with  rivets  and  spindle-glands.  Railways  run  along 
every  dusty  street,  and  trains  and  trucks  clank  up  and  down  till 
Haifa  looks  for  all  the  world  like  Chicago  in  a  turban, — From 
G.  W.  Steewns's  "  With  Kitchener  to  Khartoum." 

[A.  R.,  London.] 

A  roomy  painted  cottage,  embowered  in  fruit  trees  and  forest 
trees,  evergreens  and  honeysuckles ;  rising  many-coloured  from 
amid  shaven  grass-plotp,  flowers  struggling  in  through  the  very 
windows  ;  under  its  long  projecting  eaves  noihing  but  garden  tools 
in  methodic  piles  (to  screen  them  from  rain),  and  seats  where, 
especially  on  summer  nights,  a  king  might  have  wished  to  sit  and 
smoke,  and  call  it  his. — From  Carlyle's  '^  Sarrur  Itesaitus." 

[J.  A.  S.B.,  Edinburgh.] 

I  cannot  call  it  colour,  it  was  conflagration.  Purple,  and  crimson, 
and  scarlet,  like  the  curtains  of  God's  Tabernacle,  the  rejoicing  trees 
sank  into  the  valley  in  showers  of  light,  every  separate  leaf  quiver- 
ing with  buoyant  and  burning  life  ;  each,  as  it  turned  to  reflect,  or 
to  transmit  the  sunbeam,  first  a  torch  and  then  an  emerald. — FVum 
Ruthin's  "  Modern  Painters." 

[A.  D.,  Shrewsbury.] 

Sotting  Venice,  where  the  faint-red  Doge's  palace  was  like  the 
fading  of  another  sunset  north-westward  of  the  glory  along  the 
hills.  Venice  dropped  lower  and  lower,  breasting  the  waters,  until 
it  was  a  thin  line  in  air.  The' line  was  broken  and  ran  in  dots, 
with  here  and  there  a  pillar  standing  on  opal  sky.  At  last  the  lop- 
most  campanile  sank.— f^rora  G,  Meredith's  "  Beauchamp's  Career." 

[B.  T.  P.,  Streatham.] 

A  light  breeze,  brisk  and  fresh,  blew  the  land  clear  ;  only  little 
patches  of  the  morning  mist  hung  torn  and  ragged  about  the  furze- 
bushes.  The  forest  was  stUl  deueely  veiled,  but  the  sun  was  up, 
the  larks  afloat ;  the  rains  of  over-night  crisped  and  sparkled  on 
the  gra'(8  :  there  was  promise  of  great  weather.— .From  Maurice 
Hewlett's  "  The  Forest  Lovtrs." 

[C.  E.  H.,  Richmond.] 

A  drove  of  fishes,  painted  like  the  rainbow  and  billed  like  parrots, 
hovered  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  schooner,  and  passed  clear  of  it, 
and  glinted  in  the  submarine  sun.  They  were  beautiful,  like  birds, 
and  their  silent  passage  impressed  him  like  a  strain  of  song.— 
From  Hubert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Ebb-tide." 

■    [Mrs.  R.  M.,  Glendevon.] 

The  water  from  its  prolonged  agitation  is  beaten,  not  into  mere 
creaming  foam,  but  into  masses  of  accumulated  yeast,  which  hang 
in  ropes  and  wreaths  from  wave  to  wave,  and  where  one  onrla  over 
to  break,  form  a  festoon  like  a  drapery  frrm  its  edge.— i>><)?w  "  The 
JIuskiii  Reader."        ]  . ':f.'^,^^;'^_'J_  .  _   .      [E,  C,  RiobmoD^.] 
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Down  at  the  Porte  Ronpe  the  Hnseara  entered  at  a  trot,  tmmpeters 
sounding  the  r^iment.il  march,  while  the  crowd  broke  into  frantic 
cheering,  and  tear-choked  voices  blessed  them,  and  tear-stained  faces 
were  raised  to  the  hard,  bright  sky,  burnished  with  a  fiercer  radiance 
where  the  sun  hang  over  the  smoking  Meudon  woods,  like  a  disk  of 
polished  copper. — Frmn  11.  W.  Chambern'i  •'  Aihet  of  Empire." 

[X.  S ,  Stratford'on-ATon.] 

Replies  received  also  from  :  H.  H.,  Birmingham  ;  H.  W.  F.,  Cork  ; 
G.  W.,  liondon  ;  G.  !{.,  Aberdeen  ;  J.  A.  C,  Duddingston  ;  C.  F.  S., 
Manchester ;  B.  G.,  Bamsley ;  S.  A..  Stoke-on-Trent ;  J.  L.,  Glas- 
gow ;  G.  M.  P..  Birmingham  :  8.  C.,  Nottingham  ;  G. B.  F., London  ; 
T.  B.,  Cheltenham  :  J.  D.  A.,  Ealing ;  A.  D.,  Shrewsbury  ;  M.  F., 
Northampton  :  W.  8  .  Carmnnnock  ;  A.  T.  G.,  Malvern  ;  E.  B., 
Liverpool ;  E.  C.  A ,  Norwich  :  L.  C.  J.,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  W.  P.,  Man; 
Chester. 
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Competition  No.  7  (New 

No.  7  is  an  extension  of  No.  fl.  We  offer  a  prize  of  a  guinea  to 
the  contributor  sending  us  the  best  pictorial  passage,  not  exceeding 
eight  lines,  from  an  English  poet. 

BULEB. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  mnst  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  November  7,  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  i>24  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


Books    Received. 

Week  ending  Thursday,  November  2. 

THSOLOGICAL  AND  BIBLICAL. 
Sense  (P.  C),  A  Free  Inrmiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 

(Williams  &  Norgato)  7/8 

Rimnson  (W.),  The  Jonah  Legend (Richards)  7/8 

Knijper  (Prof.  A.).  Calvinism :  Six  Stone-lectures (T.  &  T.  Clark)  4/0 

Martyn  (II.  J.),  For  Christ  and  the  Truth    (Williams  &  Norgate)  2  6 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

MalhoUand  (Rosa),  Vnsrant  Verses (Mathews) 

Fry  (R.  F.),  Giovanni  Bellini (Unicorn  Press)    ttjO 

Clowes  (W.  L.),  Ecloiuos (Ssmjison  Low) 

Mii'heson  (Annie),  Selected  Po»m8,  Old  and  New (Frowde)    2/6 

Merringham  (Christiana  J.).  The  Book  of  the  Art  of  Cennino  Cennini. 

From  the  Italinn  (Allen)  net    6/0 

Qodley  (A.  D.),  L\m  Frivola    (Methuen)    2/6 

Guinness  (H.),  Andrea  Del  Sarto (Bell  &  Sons) 

Morris  (W.),  Some  Hints  on  Pattern  Designing    

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Churchill  (Winston  S.),  The  River  War:   an  Historical  Account  of  the 

Reconiiuest  of  the  Soudan (Longmans)  36/0 

GnS'inet  IF.  A.),  The  Eve  of  the  Reformation     (Nimmo) 

Reid  (Wemvss),  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Playfair  ...  (Cassell)  21/0 

Haggard  (H.  Rider),  The  Last  Boer  War (Kegan  Paul)     1,0 

Manners  {W.  R.),  Some  Account  of  the  Military,  Political,  and  Social  Life 

of  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Manners,  Marquis  of  Granby (Macmillan)  net  18/0 

Mackay  (Thomas),  A  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law.    Vol.  III. 

(King  t  Son)  21/0 
Fowler  (W.  Warde),  The  Roman  Festivals  of  the  Period  of  the  Republic 

(Macmillan)    6/0 
Bathbone  (Mrs.  AA,  Letters  from  Lady  Jane  Coke  to  her  Friend  Mrs.  Eyre 

at  Derby,  1717-1758 (Sonnenschein)    7/6 

Newbigging  (Thomas),  The  Poiittish  Jacobites  (Gay  k  Bird)    3/n 

Millingen  (A.  Van),  Byzantine  Constantinople  (Murray)  net  21/0 

••  Martello  Tower,"  At  School  and  at  Sea (Murra.y)  16,0 

"  An  Ollicer,"  Sondsn  Campaign.  1806—1809 (Chapman  &  Halll  10/6 

Dill  (S.),  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western  Empire 

(Macmillan)  net    8/6 
TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Phibbs  (J.  M.I,  A  Visit  to  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia (Kegan  Paul) 

Phillips  (Mrs.  L.),  Some  Sonth  African  KocoUectioDs    iL-mgmans)    7/6 

Ireland  (Alleyne),  Tropical  Colonisation (Macmillan)  net    7/8 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

1'ercival(A.  8.),  Optics:  a  Manual  for  Students (Macmillan) 

Sponco  (James  0.),  Tte  Conscience  of  the  King (Sonnenschein)    6/0 

Cioiiner  {B.  C.  K.),  The  Social  Philosophy  of  Rodbertus  ...  (Macmillan)  net    7/6 

Lnmmel  (E.i,  Experimental  Physics  (Kegan  Paul)  net  18/0 

Paulson  (F.),  A  Byetem  of  Ethics.    Translated  by  Frank  Thilly 

(Kegan  Paul)  net  18/0 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Harris  (Ella  T.).  Two  Tragedies  of  Seneca (Houghton,  Mifflin) 

Peacock  (O.  H.)  and  Bell  (E.  W.  W.),  Passages  for  Greek  Translation  for 
f.rf>wer  Forms (Macmillan) 

JUVKNILE. 

Banncnnaii  (Helen),  Little  Black  Sambo 1/6 

Hniisnian  (I,.),  Story  of  the  Seven  Yonnff  Goslings  (Blackie) 

Hecke  (Umisi,  Old  Convict  Days  (Dnwin)    8/0 

Parrj  (E.  A.),  The  Scarlet  Herring,  and  Other  Stories  (Smith,  Elder  t  Co.) 


Kenne<ly  (W.>,  BeasU  :  Thnmb-Nall  Stadiet  in  PeU (Hftcmlllan)    4/6 

Romney  (A.  R.),  Little  Village  Folk (Blackie) 

Wotton  (Malwl  E.).  The  Little  Browns (BUcUe) 

Ellis  (E.  8.),  Two  Boys  in  Wyoming (Oasaall) 

Gardiner  (L.),  Sylvia  in  Flowerland .(Seeley  *  Co.) 

Woodward  (Alice  B.),  The  Cat  and  the  Mouse (Blaokle) 

Fallon  (Sara  W.  M.\  Animal  Alphahot  Book (Allen)    W 

Barker  (L.  Allen),  Wee  Folk,  Good  Folk (Dockworih)  net    «/U 

Preston  ( Harriet  W.),  Tales  of  Languedoo (Macmillan) 

The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments (Newnes)  1.V0 

Ames  (Mrs.  E.),  Really  and  Truly (Arnold) 

Park  (C.  M.),  A  Book  of  Birds  (Blackie)    B/O 

Bay  (J.  C).  Danish  Fairy  and  Polk  Tales (Harper  ft  Bros.)    6A> 

Spettiguc  (Jane  H.),  A  Pair  of  Them (Blackie)    2/8 

Adams  (Ellinor  D.),  A  Queen  Among  Girls (Blackie)    S/« 

Chappell  (Jennie),  Migiionne.  or  Misa  Patricia's  Pet (Blackie)    %0 

Marchant  (Bessie),  The  Girl  Captives (Blackie)    Vt 

Stables  (Gordon),  Kidnaiiped  by  Cannibals (Blackie)    S/6 

Mooklcr  (Geraldine),  The  Four  Miss  Whittingtona    (Blackie)    ijo 

Metcalfe  (W.  C),  All  Hands  on  Deck (Blackie)    3/6 

Ulyses,  or  de  Rougemont  of  Troy  (Methoen) 

In  Doors  and  Out  (Blackie) 

mSCELLANBOUS. 

Jackson  (N.  L.),  Association  Football (Newnes) 

Graham  (P.  A.),  Mr.  Blackbumo's  Games  at  Ofaess (Longmans)  net    7/6 

Davenport  (Cvrili,  English  Embroidered  Bookbindings. .(Kegan  Paul)  net  10/6 

Gearev  (C),  Rural  Life (Long)    60 

Hasln'ck  (Paul  N.),  Smith's  Work  (Cassell)    1/0 

Hasluck  (Paul  N.),  Mounting  and  Framing  Pictures (Cassell)    10 

Caillard  (Emma  M.),  Law  and  Freedom  (Nisbet)  net    S/6 

Williams  (E.  C).  The  Ca.xe  fi ir  Protection  (Richards! 

Bell  (Mrs.  Hutrh),  Conversational  Openings  and  Endings (Arnold)    2/6 

Davidsoa  (Randall  T.),  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Winchester 

(Macmillan)  net    2/S 

TheSandav  Magazine,  1890 (Isbieter) 

aood  Words,  1809     (Isbister) 

Perils  and  Patriotism (Cassell) 

NEW   EDITIONS. 

Almond  (H.  H.),  Christ  the  Protestant (Blackwood)    6/0 

Herbert  ((Jeorge),  The  Temple (Seeley  &  Co.)    8/6 

Moore  (C.  H.),  Development  and  Character  of  Gothic  Architecture 

(Iblacmillsn)  net  18  0 
Foster  (M.)  and  Langley  (J.  N.),  A    Course   of   Elementary    Practical 

Physiologv  and  Histology (Macmillan)    7/6 

Gult(Jchn',  Rint-an  Gilbaize (Greening)    6/0 

Morier  (James),  The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan 

(Gresham  Publishing  Co.)  net    S/6 
De  Morgan  (A.),  Elementary  Illastrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integral 

Calculus (Kegan  Paul) 

Tenni/son's  Poems  (Bryce  4  Son)    1/0 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


An  nouncements. 

Messrs.  Methuen  wUl  publish  in  a  few  days  the  Italian 
text  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  This  edition  is  founded  on 
Witte's  minor  edition,  the  text  of  which  has  been  carefully 
revised  by  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee,  and  it  will  form  a  volume  of  a 
new  series  of  classics  which  Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing 
under  the  title  of  "Methuen's  Standard  Library."  This  Library 
will  contain  many  masterpieces  of  literature,  and  each  biok 
wiU  be  edited  with  the  greatest  care  by  competent  scholars. 
As  a  rule,  the  volumes  will  contain  introductions  and  foot- 
notes, with  long  notes  in  the  form  of  appendices.  Prof.  Bury's 
edition  of  GKbbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
seventh  and  last  volume  of  which  is  almost  ready,  forms  the 
first  work  of  the  Standard  Library. 


Special  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  Academy  can  he  supplied  for  1».  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8s.  9d.  Communications  should  he 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery -lane. 

J.    W.    AEEOWSMITH'S    LIST. 

ARROWSMITH'S  0HRI8T,MAS  ANNUAL.  U. 

THE    WATCHERS.      By  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of 
"Tbe    Courtsln'i)    of    Morrico    Buckler,"    "The    PhUandt-rera."   "Miranda   of   tho 
Balcooy,"  Ac. 

THE   BROWN    GIRLS    and    Other   Sketches.      By 
R.    NKISH.    Author   of   "The  Otheri— by   One   of  Them,"  Ac,   Ac     Fcap.   sro. 
OneShillinK.    Clotb,  Is.  ed.  ^„,         ,.^^,      ^     .  „  w*        i 

•■  *ery  lively  and  entertaining."— Ootcify  GttsOeman.  "These  little  stones  are  llRnt  and 
humorous  and  should  alforil  vxc-lh-nt  entertainment  for  aii  idle  hour.  — He*farn  M'lrnxng 
ktw*.    "  Very  amusing  and  well  done."— 7A«  Wtekiy  Ditifateh. 

CTiOE  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  DUCHESSE.    A  Pago  from 

t}      the  Lite  of   Vicomte  de   Champlonnet.     By  S.  WALKEV.     Crown  Sro.   *i!P  pp., 

■■  The  itorv  i«  full  of  effTCtive  auil  eiolting  Ubleaui  .  .  .  and  i«  told  »lth  adlreotnesR  «nd 
e:iu  which  make  its  complications  simple  and  it«  tragic  eituatioua  keen   —Patl  Mall  SazetU.. 

p  ARAMELLA.    A  Story  of  the  Lotus  Eaters  Up  to  Date. 

\j    Bj  OKOROE  PROCTOR  HAWTREY.    Crown  8»o.  4?0  pp..  Six  Shillings. 

••  Coraiiifllo  is  ju>t  drllghtful  ...  it  is  tx<|uisite  fooling,  never  drgeoerating  lulo  tlie 
merely  practical."— THnr*. 

A   Handbook    to 

^..,  „ ^  _ By  L.  yx.  GKIKFITIIW.    Fcap.  4to.  .ttiHpp..  clotli.  1.'>R. 

■  This  exliaustiTe  and  ]MiinstnUnK  work  will  He  heartily  welcomed  as  one  of  tl»e  most 
satisfactory  Shakspcrian  ompendiuma  of  recent  timea.**— Ptifr^uAsrs  Ctrciilrtr. 

Bristol:  J.  W.  ARHOWSMITH.      London:  SiHPKiir,  Mabshali,  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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(Diss    Braddon's    ]4ovels. 


NEW  NOVEL,  JUST  PUBLISHED, 

HIS     DARLING     SIN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


TUB       -A-XJTHOI^'S       A.TJrrOG-JRJ^F:E3:       ElDITIOlSr- 


Cloth  gilt,  28.  6d. ;  picture  boards,  2s. 


ROUGH     JUSTICE. 


[_jVow  ready. 


"  Miss  Braddon,  the  queen  of  living  English  novelists." — Dailt/  Telegraph. 

"  You  would  travel  far  before  you  reached  the  zone  where  the  name  of  Braddon  failed  of  its  recognition.  Miss  Braddon  is 
part  of  England  ;  she  has  woven  herself  into  it ;  without  her  it  would  be  different.  This  is  no  mere  fanciful  conceiD.  She 
is  in  the  encyclopasiiaa  ;  she  ought  to  be  in  the  dictionaries,  a  common  noun,  for  she  stands  for  something  which  only  school- 
boys need  ask  to  be  defined.    So  much  for  her  position,  in  the  national  regard  to-day." — The  Academy. 

"  '  Rough  Justice,'  one  of  the  best  of  Miss  Braddon's  later  novels,  is  now  included  in  the  publishers'  small,  pretty,  and 
cheap  edition  of  her  works.    The  book  is  admirably  print«d,  easy  to  hold,  and  very  smart  in  its  red-and-gold  binding." 

The  World 
UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE- 

39.  MOUNT  ROYAL. 

40.  THE  GOLDEN  CALF. 

41.  PHANTOM  FORTUNE. 

42.  FLOWER  and  WEED. 

43.  ISHMAEL. 

44.  WYLLARD'S  WEIRD. 

45.  UNDER  the  RED  FLAG. 
4C.  ONE  THING  NEEDFUL. 

47.  MOHAWKS. 

48.  LIKE  and  UNLIKE. 

49.  THE  FATAL  THREE, 

50.  THE  DAY  WILL  COME. 

51.  ONE  LIFE,  ONE  LOVE. 

52.  GERARD. 

53.  THE  VENETIANS. 

54.  ALL  ALONG  the  RIVER. 

55.  THOU  ART  the  MAN. 

56.  SONS  of  FIRE. 


ALSO  READY,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  28.  6d. 

LONDON      PRIDE. 

"  It  is  really  an  astonishing  performance." — World. 

"  Altogether  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one,  even  among  the  finest  triumphs  of  this  popular  novelist's  art." 

.  St.  James's  Qazeite. 

*'The  delineation  of  Hyacinth  is  the  real  triumph  of  a  book  rich  in  minor  successes." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


1. 

LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET. 

20. 

LOVELS  of  ARDEN. 

9. 

HENRY  DUNBAR. 

21. 

ROBERT  AINSLEIGH. 

3. 

ELEANOR'S  VICTORY. 

22. 

TO  the  BITTER  END. 

4. 

AURORA  FLOYD. 

23. 

MILLY  DARRELL. 

5. 

JOHN  MARCHMONT'S  LEGACY 

24. 

STRANGERS  and  PILGRIMS. 

6. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  WIFE. 

25. 

LUCIUS  DAVOREN. 

7. 

ONLY  a  CLOD. 

26. 

TAKEN  at  the  FLOOD. 

8. 

SIR  JASPER'S  TENANT. 

27. 

LOST  for  LOVE. 

9. 

TRAIL  of  the  SERPENT. 

28. 

A  STRANGE  WORLD. 

10. 

LADY'S  MILE. 

29. 

HOSTAGES  to  FORTUNE. 

11. 

LADY  LISLE. 

30. 

DEAD  MEN'S  SHOES. 

12, 

CAPTAIN  of  the  "  VULTURE." 

31. 

JOSHUA  HAGGARD. 

13. 

BIRDS  of  PREY, 

32. 

WEAVERS  and  WEFT. 

14. 

CHARLOTTE'S  INHERITANCE. 

33. 

AN  OPEN  VERDICT. 

15. 

RUPERT  GODWIN. 

34. 

VIXEN. 

16. 

RUN  to  EARTH. 

35. 

THE  CLOVEN  FOOT. 

17. 

DEAD  SEA  FRUIT. 

36. 

THE  STORY  of  BARBARA. 

18. 

RALPH  the  B.AILIFF. 

37. 

JUST  AS  I  AM. 

19. 

FENTON'S  QUEST. 

38. 

ASPHODEL. 

And  57.  ROUGH  JUSTICE. 

London:    SIMPKIN,    MARSHALL,    HAMILTON,    KENT    &    CO.,    Ltd. 
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CATALOGUES. 


rno  BOOKBXTTERS  and    LFBRARIANB  of 

L  FREE  LIIiRAUIEJI  -Tlu.  NoVEMBEK  (ATALOdCES 
o<  ValuaMi-  SECOND  •  II  AN  II  W.iHKS  aii.l  NEW  RE- 
MAINDERli.  offered  >t  i.rc«  itnatly  leiluced,  »r8  Now 
RmhIt,  Rnd  will  ho  MDt  i>o«t  free  upon  itpplication  to  n .  H. 
Smith  *  Sox.  Ubnrr  I>ei>>rtiiient.  IK  Strand.  London.  V.C. 


WILLIAMS        &      NOBGATB, 
IltPOKTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
K  Hanrictto  Street,  OoTent  Garden,  30,  Sonth  Fredertok  St. 
JEdinbargh.  and  7,  Bro«d  Street,  Oxford. 


OATALOO0E8  pod  tree  on  appIiokUoo. 
>AEDEKEB'S      &     BADDELEY'S 

TODRI8T8'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
Hew  folly  detailed  CATAI/OGUE  Hot  poet  free  on  applioation. 


B^ 


DVLAU  k  CO..  37,  SoBO  SdCAftx,  Lovoox, 


BOOKS  WANTED.— 258.  each  offpred  for 
'*  Life  of  J"hn  MyttoD,"1835— Collyna'  "  Wild  Reil  Deer," 
1862— '*«*I(1  English  Squire,"  IIS21— "  Progress  of  a  MidnhipmaD. 
laact— "Shirley  Deer  Parks,"  1867— "Tom  R«w  the  Griffio."  1828 
—"Trials  for  Atlultery."  7  vols.,  1781— "Warwickshire  Hunt," 
1837— Freer"!!  "  Uist  Decade.**  2  vols.,  18*1.1— '*  Desperate 
Remedies."  3  vols..  ]«m— "Pair  of  Blue  Eyes," 3 vols.,  I87a— 
**Lonia  Doone,"  3  vols..  1»69.  Rare  Booka  Bupi>lied.  State 
WuitA.-BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  BIRMINQHAM. 


IMPORTANT.— PKINTINO  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS.  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—  KING.  SELL  A  RAILTON.  Limited,  high-olass 
Printers  and  Publishers.  12,  Goueh  Square.  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,have8peciaUy-buiU  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines 
for  printing  illnstrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Umohlnea  for  fut  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  33-page 
JoumalB  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  aanstance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  oommenoe 
How  journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver 
Using  and  Puolishing  Dei»utments  conducted. 

Telephone  66121.    Telegraph  "  AfrioaniBm,  London." 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and    accurately 
done.    lOd.  per  1,000  words.     S'tnples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address.  Miss  E.M..  18,  Mortimer  Cre8Ccnt,N.W. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH. —A  Gentleman, 
axperienoed  in  Literary  AVork,  aud  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeinir  Work  through  the  Presp.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  151,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


B 


ESTABIiISHBD    ISIl. 

lEKBECK        BAN 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


K, 


TWO-AND-A-HAIF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  baUnces,  when  not  drawn  below  JEIOO. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purobasea  aud  gold. 


SAVINGS    DEPAKTMENT. 

Forthe  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  idlows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIEKBECK   BUILDINa   SOCIETY. 

HOVr    TO    FUROHASE    A    HOUSE 
roB  TWO  ovnmas  not  moxth. 

BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PliOT    OF    LAND 
roR  riTi  SHitxmoB  fxr  moitth. 

The  BIBKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  fnU  partioulara,  »M  tree 
FKABCIS  BAVBNSOROFT,  llanager. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  7. 

All  readtrt  attempting  thit  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
522)  mutt  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


WM.   VOYNICH    b»9   OPENED    au 
•    OFFICE  at  1.  solid  S(iUARE.  W.,  where  he  hai 
ON  VIEW 

A   COIJiECTION  of  XVth  Bad  XVIth  CBNTUBY 

BOOKS, 

EARLY  AMERICANA,  Ac. 

The  LIST  of  UNKNOWN  and  LOST  BOOKS  b  in 

Preparation. 

OfHoe  Houre:  10-1  and  S— B. 

rpUE      UNIVERSITY     of     ADELAIDE. 

PROFESSORSHIP     OP    MODER.V     HISTORY    AND 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
APPLICATIONS  for  the  ab-ve  PRoPESSOKSHIP  will  Iw 
rreelved  at  (lie  OIHce  of  the  AoicKr-G>:M:a«i.  for  South 
AisTBAiii,  1,  Croehy  Siiiiarc.  Bishopsgale  Streit  Within,  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  Decemlter  next.  Salary  £600  ayear 
Duties  commence  on  Tuesday,  3nl  April,  1900.  I'articulan  of 
tenure  and  dutlea  may  be  obtained  at  the  Aom-OaxuiaL'a 
Office. 


ASSISTANT  in  (he  NAUTICAL 
,..v  ,^„^WA^^°  OFFICE  of  the  ADMIRALTY  118-25), 
14th  DECEMBER.-FORTHCOMINO  E.XAMINATION 

The  date  specifltd  is  the  latest  at  which  applications  can  be 
received.  They  must  be  made  on  forms  to  be  obtained,  with 
parliculara.  from  the  SrcaiTARr,  Civil  Service  Commission, 
London,  S.  >V . 


R 


OYAL     INDIAN     ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE,  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  arranged  to  lit  an  Engineer  for  em- 
ployment in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40 
»tuOents  will  be  admitted  in  September.  1900.  The  Secretary 
of  btate  will  offer  them  for  Competition-Twelve  Appuintments 
as  Assistiut  LuRinoera  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
lour  Appointmints  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the 
1,™'!?''"'  jOepartment,  0-c  in  the  Accountants'  liranoh 
l.w.D.,  and  One  in  the  Traffic  Department  Indian  State 
Kailway.-For  particulars  apply  to  SEcaETtuv  at  College. 

FOR     SALE. —  SIX     OIL-PAINTINGS 
,  "™  «!»"'  -"^  in.  by  36  in.     Portraits  of  the  Portuguese 

KoTOl  Family,  by  Joe6  Fein  da  Cost, For  particulars  apply 

to  W)(.  UooTos  A  Yatis.  12,  Fenchurch  Street. 


MIJDIB'S    LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

OAH  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATB. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

Of  the  SEASON  ARE   NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

ProqwotasM  ot  Tmna  free  on  M>pUcatioD. 


BOOK   SALE   DEPAHTMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Rooks  always  ON  SAL 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  luse  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BIHTEDAT    AND     WEDDINd 
PRESENTS. 


30   to   34,    NEW  OXFORD    STREET  j 

241,    Bromptoa   Road,    S,W. ;    48,    Qne«ii   Victoria 

Street,  E.G.,  Lonooir ; 

And  at  10-12,  Bartun  Arcade,  MucoHinra. 


PORTBAIT  SUPPLEMENTS  to  "  THE  A0ADEM7,"  consisting  of  ThiHy-seven 
Pyrtraits  of  Old  and  New  Celebrities  in  Literature,  may  still  he  obtained,  singly, 
or  in  complete  seU/or  3s.  6d.,  on  application  to  the  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

NOVEMBER,  1899. 

AFTER  the  PRESENT  WAR.     By  Edwakd  Dicey,  C.B. 

NATIVE    UNREST    in    SOUTH    AFRICA.      By  E,  M.  Gbmk. 

THE  BATTLE  ot  TRAFALGAR:  an  Unpublished  Narrative.    (With  a  Chart,  and  an  Introduction 

by  Admiral  Sir  Ebasmus  Ommankey,  C.B.,  F.R.S.) 
THE  FUTURE  of  LORD  ROSEBERY.     By  H.  W.  MisaiNaHAM. 
THE  VAN  DYCK  BXHIBITION  at  ANTWERP.    By  Clacdi  Phillips. 
THE  INTELLECTUAL  FUTURE  of  CATHOLICISM.    By  W.  H.  Mallooic. 
HORTICULTURE  as  a  PROFESSION  for  the  EDUCATED.     By  Miss  A,  Goodeich  FaiiiiK. 
THE  DALMBNY  EXPERIMENTS:  "MANURING  with  BRAINS,"     By  D.  You.io. 
CRICKET  in  1899.    By  A.  C,  WooTToir. 

LITERATURE  before  LETTERS.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  Mai  MCllie. 
A  DEVIL-DANCE  in  CEYLON.     By  Mrs.  CoEifEB-OHiMus. 
CHARITY  versus  OUTDOOR  RELIEF.     By  the  Rev.  Canon  BaEiriTr. 
THE  REMITTANCE  MAN.     By  the  Rev.  D.  Wallace  Dcthik. 
THE  PLAGUE  in  OPORTO.     By  A.  SnABWEH. 
THE  NEWSPAPERS.     By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

London  :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd 
Monthly,  price  Half-a-Crown. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  fob  NOVEMBER. 

THE  BRITISH  POWER  in  SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  Sir  Chaiiles  Wakeek,  G.CM.G. 
GLENCOE,  BLANDSLAAGTB,  MAFEKING      By  Aif  Old  Cakpaiokeb  im  SotrtH  Africa. 
THE  CAUSE  of  the  WAR.     By  Percy  A.  Molteito. 

THE  LAMBETH  "'OPINION"  and  its  CONSEQUENCES.     By  Canon  Ksox  LirrLE. 
AFTER  the  DREYFUS  CASE.     By  L.  Tkarieix. 
COMMERCIAL  CORRUPTION.     By  the  hight  Hon,  Sir  Edwabd  Fky, 
THE  HISTORICAL  CONGRESS  at  CIVIDALE,     By  Thos,  lIODOKiir,  D.C.L, 
"  THE  SILENCE  ot  GrOD."     By  Robeet  Abdehsok,  C.B.,  LL,D, 
THE  PBIM.1CVAL  LANGUAGE.     By  Chaelks  Johkstoit. 
OLD  CRIMEAN  DAYS.     By  Sir  Edmcxd  Veehey,  Bart. 

CHRISTIAN  DOGMA  and  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.     By  Professor  A,  Sabatiee. 
THE  TEACHING  of  ENGLISH  LAW  at  HARVARD,     By  Professor  Dicey, 
THE   EMPLOYMENT  ot  VOLUNTEERS  ABROAD :  a  Letter  to  the  Editor.     By  Lieut.-Coloiiel 
Balpovk. 

London  :  I?BI3TER  &  00.,  Limited,  Cerent  Garden,  W.C. 


II   November,    l^oo. 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S   NEW   BOOKS. 

GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.     By 

hi3  Son,  J.  G.  MILLAIS.    With  over  300  IHustrations.  of  which  9  are  in  Photogravure.    2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  32s.  net, 

A  Prospectus  on  application. 

THE  LETTERS  of  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.    Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introductions, 

by  SIDNEY  COLVIN.    Demy  8vo,  2  vols.,  26s.net.        Uniform  with  The  Edinburgh  Edition  of  B.  L.  Stevkhsos-.  {_November  li. 

THE  HIGHEST  ANDES.    By  E.  A.  FitzGerald.    With  51  Illustrations,  13  of  which  are  in  Photogravure, 

and  2  lurLre  Maps.    Royal  8vo,  30s.  net.  {_November  20. 

Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies,  tto,  £5  58. 
A  narrative  of  the  hi^yhest  climb  yet  accomplished.    The  illustrations  have  been  reproduced  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  book,  in  addition  to  its  adventuroa 
interest,  contains  appendices  of  great  scientific  value.    It  also  contains  a  very  elaborate  map  and  a  panorama. 

CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.    The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1899.    By  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  o 

Hertford  ColIei?e,  Oxford.    Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
A  complete  survey  of  the  subject  from  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  to  modem  times,  covering  the  Christian  Flatonists,  Augustine,  the  Devotional  Mystics,  th 
Mediaeval  Mystics,  and  the  Nature  Mystics  and  Symbolists,  including  Buhme  and  Wordsworth. 

HAMLET.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.    Demy  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  First  Volume  of  a  New  and  Elaborate  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  Notes,  Textual  and  Explanatory. 

LA  COMMEDIA  di  DANTE  ALIGHIERI.   Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.   Crown  8vo,  6s. ;  demy  8vo,  83. 6d. 

This  edition  of  the  Italian  text  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  founded  on  Witte's  minor  edition,  carefully  revised,  is  issued  in  commemoration  of  the  sixth  centenary 
of  Dante's  journey  Ihrough  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  other  world.  [Methuen's  Standard  Library. 

THE  EXPANSION  of  EGYPT.    A  Political  and  Historical  Survey.    By  A.  Silva  White.    With  4  Specia 

Maps.    Demy  8vo,  ISs.  net. 

A  BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.    By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

This  volume  furnishes  students  with  the  latest  results  in  Biblical  criticism,  arranged  methodically.    Each  book  is  treated  separately  as  to  date,  authorship,  &c. 

THE  EPISTLE  of  ST.  PAUL  to  the  GALATIANS.    Explained  by  A.  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  AU 

Hallows,  Barking-.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [The  Churchman's  Biblb. 

ECCLESIASTES.    Explained  by  W.  A.  Streane,  MA.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d  net. 

[Thb  Chuhchman's  Bible, 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  to  a  DEVOUT  and  HOLY  LIFE.    By  William  Law.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction 

by  f.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  Stadent  of  Chr:st  Church.    Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net.  [The  Librabv  o»  Devotioit. 

This  18  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for  line,  of  the  Editio  Princeps. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  ANIMALS.     By  Edmund  Selous.     Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

A  little  lK>ok  de.signod  to  teach  childien  respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 

THE  CROCK  of  GOLD.    Fairy  Stories  told  by  S.  Baring-Gould.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ULYSSES  ;  or,  De  Rougemont  of  Troy.    Described  and  Depicted  by  A.  H.  Milne.    Small  4to,  3s.  6d. 

The  Adventures  of  Ulysse?,  told  in  humorous  verse  and  pictures. 

PRACTICAL  PHYSICS.    By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Durham  College  of  Science, 

NewcusiIc-on-Tyne.    Fully  Illustrated,    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [Tkxt-Books  of  Techmology, 

THE  PRINCESS.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Elizabeth  Words- 

WOUTH.    W  ith  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.    Pott  8vo,  Is.  ed.  net ;  leather,  2s.  Od.  net.  [Tuk  Liitle  Libeakt. 

VANITY  FAIR     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    With  an  Introduction  by  S.  Gwynn.    With  3  Frontispieces  in 

Photogravure.    3  vols.,  pott  8vo,  Is.  ed.  each  net ;  leather,  28.  6d,  net.  [The  Littlb  Library. 

FICTION. 

THE  KING'S  MIRROR.     By  Anthony  Hope.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

**  The  most  del ijrhtful,  t  o  me,  of  all  hvinj? novelists  is  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  and  the  most  delightful,  perhaps,  of  all  his  novels  is  hia  last,  '  The  King's  Mirror.* " — Truths 
**  A  brilliantly  clever  honi^."— Speaker.  *'  It  is  all  delightfully  human  and  humorous,  and  delicately  told.'* — Standard. 

**  Sabtle,  restrained,  and  delicate  workmanship,*' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

**  To  our  mind  it  is  of  higher  quality  than  any  of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  fen.'*— Graphic. 

**  In  elegance,  delicacy,  and  tact  it  ranks  with  the  best  of  bis  previous  novels,  while  in  the  wide  range  of  its  portraiture  and  the  subtlety  of  its  analysis  it  sur- 
passes all  his  earlier  ventureB.*' Spectator,  '*  A  work  of  art,  and  of  good  art.*'— ITtffWs, 

TO  LONDON  TOWN.    By  Arthur  Morrison,  Author  of  "  Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  "  A  Child  of  the  Jago,"  &a 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  68. 
•*  Not  only  a  work  of  great  intrinsic  merit,  but  it  effectually  relieves  the  author  from  the  imputation  of  conscious  and  incorrigible  pessimism," — Spectator* 
**  A  delightful  1x>ok,  built  up  with  a  number  of  ironic  touches  of  character  and  inspired  with  a  noble  purpose.'*— Literature, 

*'  Mr.  Morrison's  book  is  as  strong  as  anything  he  has  done  before,  and  it  has  over  it  a  glamour  that  was  lacking  in  his  other  stories,  a  charm,  a  touch  of  sweet 
nature  and  homely  poetry."-— S^an<*ar(/.  *'  The  characters  are  human  and  sympathetic." — Truth. 

THE  HUMAN  INTEREST.     By  Violet  Hunt,  Author  of  "  A  Hard  Woman,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  63. 

"(Hever  obstrvfition  and  unfailing  wit." — Academy.  "  The  dialogue  is  clever  and  vivacious." — Athenceum. 

•*  A  clever,  cuphhle  sketch,  written  entcrtainmgly  and  with  a  graphic  pen."— Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  CROWN  of  LIFE.    By  George  Gissing,  Author  of  "  Demos,"  "  The  Town  Traveller,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
PABO  the  PRIEST.    By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  "  Mehalah,"  &c.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ONE  HOUR  and  the  NEXT.     By  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
DANIEL   WHYTE.     By  A.  J.  Dawson,  Author  of  "  Bismillah."     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

**  An  interesting  mature  work." — Academy,  '*  Attractive  and  readable." — Scotsman. 

'*  It  is  rt  clever  story  ;  one  that  is  certain  to  interest  and  please  ;  one  that  affords  abundant  food  for  fhonght,*'— Publishers*  Circular. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN.    By  Mary  L.  Pendered.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  Both  prf.'tty  and  pXcm^Kiit."— Glasgow  Herald.  "An  amusing,  pleasant,  and  readable  story." — Scotsman. 

"  A  ijretty,  wholesome  book." — Academy.  *' A  very  noble  book." — Literary  World, 

THE  PATH  of  a  STAR.     By  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan,  Author  of  "A  Voyage  of  Consolation."    Second 

Edition.     Jllnstmted.    Crown  ftvo,  6s. 
*'  Bichiiess  and  fulnecs  of  local  colounnjf,  brillianoy  of  style,  smiting  phrases,  and  the  display  of  very  pretty  humour  are  graces  which  are  hero  in  profusion. 
The  interest  never  Hags.''— JPaW  Mall  Gazette.  •'  The  characters  are  full  of  vitality  and  magnetism," — Olobe, 

THE  SIXTH  NUMBER  OP    "THE    NOVELIST"    IS  NOW  READY.      IT  IS  ENTITLED 

BUNTER'S  CRUISE :  a  Tale  of  the  New  Navy.     By  0.  Gleig.     Price  6d. 

MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOK  GAZETTE  and  CATALOGUE  sent  to  avy  aUrcM. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36,  Essex  Street,  London,  W.C. 
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CLARENDOH  PRESS,  OXFORD. 


VOL.  II.  NOW  RBADY. 

INTBODUCTION,  NOTES,  AND  INDEX. 

Crown  8to,  half-bound,  12g.  M. 

TWO  of  the  SAXON  CHRONICLES 

TAUALLEL,  with  Supploiuonttirv  Kxtracts  from 
the  others.  A  Rfvisotl  Text,  I'Mited,  with  Intro- 
ilaotion*  NoUw»  Apjiendice*,  nnd  Gloesary,  by 
C.  PLUMMER.  M.A,.  and  J.  £ARLE,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  (alreadti  publuthed}^  Text,  Appendices, 
and  Gloefiar>'.    lOs.  nd. 

"The  oldest  English  hislory,  the  book  which  you 
should  learn  to  reverence  next  after  yoor  Bibles  and 
Homer."— Prof.  Febeuiit. 


8vo,  cloth,  88.  6d. 

MARATHI  PROVERBS. 


Collected 


«nd  Translnted   by  the  Rev.  A.   MAN  WARING, 
Mite«iouaiy  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 


COMPLETION    OP    THE    WORK. 
Vols.  Vir.,  Vllt.    8vo,  cloth,  2ia. 

ITALY    and     HER    INVADERS 

(a.d.  WMll).    By  THOMAS  HODGKIN,  D.C.L. 
Vol.   VII.    744-774.    PRANKISH  INVASIONS. 
Vol.  Vra.    774-814.    PRANKISH  EMPIRE. 


BY  SIR  W.  R.  ANSON,  BART.,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

PRINCIPLES    of    the    ENGLISH 

LAW  of  CONTRACT,  and  of  AGENUY  in  its 
RELATION  to  CONTRACT.  Ninth  Edition, 
Enlarged.    8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


BY  PROP.  A.  CAMPBELL  PHASER,  D  C.L. 

BERKELEY:     SELECTIONS. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  Universities.  Fifth  Edition, 
Amended.    78.  ed. 


ENLARGED  EDITION.— 8vo,  10s.  net. 

ANATOMY  for  ART  STUDENTS. 

By  Prof.  ARTHUR  THOMSON,  M.A. 


NOW   READY,    ANTA-ARQENTAN,    BEING 
No.  6  OP  THE  REISSUE.— 38.  6d. 

THE    OXFORD 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

The  special  offers  of  a  new  Subscription  price  and 
of  privileges  to  old  Subscribers  will  be  withdrawn  on 
December  31  next.    Full  partionlara  on  application. 


ALSO     PUBLISHED    BY 

HEXRY  FROWDE. 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING  OP  SIAM. 

8vo,  cloth,  10s.  «d. 

DIALOGUES    of    the    BUDDHA. 

Translated  from  the  Pali  by  T.  W.  RHYS 
DAVIDS,  being  Vol.  II.  of  the  Saored  Books  of 
the  Buddhists.     Edited  by  P.  MAX  MULLER. 


ON    the    INTERPRETATION    of 

GREEK    MUSIC.       By    CKCIL    TORR,    M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  paper  covers,  Is.  net. 

"  A  useful  and  thorough  piece  of  work."— TVm**. 

"Kitremely  valuable Mr.  Torr's  treatise  will  be 

highly  valued  by  those  who  take  delight  in  tracking 
the  mazes  of  musical  theory."— Oioijow  Herald 


Cloth,  crown  8vo,  pp.  154,  28.  8<1 

SELECTED    POEMS.       Old 


and 


«.pr-  r,  ?y.  ANNIE  MATHESON,  Author  of 
The  Religion  of  Humanity,"  "  Love's  Music." 
Love  Triumphant,"  and  other  Poems. 

FVLL  OATALOaVSS po»t  free  on  application. 

London :  HENRY  FROWDE, 
Oxtotd  University  Press  Warehouse,  E.G. 


CHAMBERS'S   ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

TEN  VOLUMES,  cloth,  £5 ;  half -calf  or 
half-morocco,  JU7  lOs. 

THE  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  EXCYCLOP.BDIA 
IN  THE  MARKET. 
TRANSVAAL   WAR. 

The  ]>rcsent  crisis  admirably  illustrates 
the  usefulness  of   Chambers's   Encyclo- 
ptedia  to  busy  men.    In  its  pages  are  to 
be  found  excellent  articles  on  the  Trans- 
vaal, Africa,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State, 
&c.,  Ac. 
PALL  MALL  OAZETTE,  8th  Murch.  l«l»,  ««y>  :- 
"  In  manv  ways  the  '  Uritaunica '  is  a  work  rather  for 
the  specialist  thiiQ  the  urdinary  man,  whose  vailt«  are 
far  Detter  supplied  by  the  brief  hut  far  more  compre- 
henslre  notes  of  *  Chambers's.'    Indeed,  in  the  present 
form,   *  Chambers's '    is    almost    an    ideal    work    of 
reference." 

CHAMBERS'S   ENGLISH    DICTIONARY, 

In  1  vol.,  imp.  8vo,  1261  pajjes.    Cloth,  126.  6d. ; 
half-raorocco,  188. 
Edited  by  THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 
This    New  Library  Dictionary  of  the 
English    Languaee    gives   the    Explana- 
tion, Pronunciation,  and    Etymology  of 
Words,  together  with  Compound  Phrases, 
Technical  Terms  in  Use  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,   Colloquial   and    Slang  Words, 
being  in  fact  a  Treasury  of  English  from 
the  Sixteenth  to  the  Twentieth  Century, 

WORLD  ^\%:- 

"  Alike  in  scope,  in  careful  nccnracy,  in  convenience 
of  ftrranKemeut,!iu(l  in  general  'get  up  '  and  appearance, 
this  Dictionary  is  a  rentable  niaeterptece  of  its  kind, 
and  Feeras  a««ur<'d  of  the  widespread  popularity  to 
which  on  every  ground  it  is  entitled. ' 

CHAMBERS'S   BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY. 

Cloth,  10s.  6ti,;  half -morocco,  15s. 

Mr.  CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER,  writing  in  the 

Illu$trated  Lmvlon  News,  says  :— 
"That  truly  fascinating  orapilation.  Chambers's 
Biographical  Dictionary,  is  a  book  that  I  use  regularly. 
and  in  which  I  find  something  of  the  individuality  of 
Mr.  David  Patrick  and  Mr.  Francis  llindei  Groome  ftt 
erery  turn." 

CHAMBERS'S  CONCISE  GAZETTEER 

OF  THE  WORLD. 

Cloth,  68. ;  or  with  32  Maps,  8s. ;  half-morocco,  IZs. 
"  A  very  useful  volume,  which  contains  a  really  ]n-o- 
digious  amount  of  information  about  many  thousands 
of  places."— rimes. 

A  STIRRING  STORY  FOR  STIRRING  TIMES. 

FIX   BAY'NETS! 

Or,  the  Resriment  In  the  Hills. 

By  G80RGE   MANVILLK    FENN. 

Illostrated  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome.    Cloth,  5a. 

SPKCTATOR  says:- 

"  The  story  is  full  of  spine  and  dash,  hurrying  one  on 

at  a  hreathless  pace.....Ge<lKe  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 

Tommy  Atkins  species,  and  may  be  not  improperly 

ranked  with  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  creations." 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBEBS,  Ltd.,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 


"THE  ACADEMY," 

Consisting  of  Thirty-seven  Portraits  of  Old 
and  New  Celebrities  in  Literature,  may 
still  he  obtained,  singly,  or  in  complete 
sets  for  Ss.Cd.,  on  application  to  the  Office, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

BEN  JONSON. 
JOUN  KEATS. 
SIR  JOHN  BUCKLING. 
TOM  HOOU. 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
ROBERT  I,.  STEVENSON. 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
SAHCEL  RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 
LEIGH  HUNT. 
LORD  MACAULAY. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
8.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
WAL/TER  S.  LAN  DOR. 
SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
EDMUND  WALLER. 
WILKIE  COLLINS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 
WILLIAM  UOWPER. 
CHARLES  DARWIN. 
ALFRED,   LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY  W.  LONOFELLOW 
ANDREW  MAKVELL. 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 
THOMAS  OARLYLE. 
PERCY  BYSSIIE  SHELLEY 
CHARLES  DICKENa 
JONATHAN  SWIFT. 
WM.  M.  THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 
ALEXANDER  POPE. 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 
HENRIK  IBSEN. 


Mr.  T.  Fisher  DnwiD's  New  Book 


ENGLAND'S  riONEER  TO  INDIA  AND  BURMA. 

RALPH   FITCH  :  His  Companions  and 

Contemporari«<i  By  J.  HDRTON  RYLEV,  Mein)>er  of 
thtt  Hakluyt  Soci«ty.  Profiuely  Illutrated.  t'iotb. 
lOt.  Gd.  net. 
Ttie  nmarkahle  tttory  of  the  firRt  £Dgl)shmen  to  croM  India 
and  peii^trftte  to  Burma  and  Malacca  before  the  dawn  of 
British  trule  in  the  East.  Fitoh  and  hit  three  oomt^ioni, 
who  were  sent  out  by  a  umall  lyndicate  of  London  merchanti 
in  15S3  todiicover  the  trade  of  Inuia.  were  imprisoned  by  the 
Portuguese  at  Omiuz  and  (>oa.  Three  of  the  i>arty  made 
their  escape,  and  haviuit  been  provided  with  a  letter  from 
(jueen  Elizabeth  to  Aktnr,  the  sreat  Mogul.  procaed*>dto  Agra. 
From  this  point  Fitch  coniiuued  his  journey  alone,  aoar^ 
turned  home  in  lAitl.  With  the  exception  of  one  >mall  ejcciiion. 
liis 'luaint  and  gr.->ph'c  narrative  1b  reproduced  in  full  for  the 
hrst  time  since  Hakluyt  gave  It  to  the  world  I59»-ie00.  TIm 
author  ban  provided  hist/>ncAl  and  illuitrative  iDtrodocttoni  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  book,  with  numerous  hiatortcal  and 
gcogmi)ti)cal  no^eg  explanatonr  of  tlie  inception  and  growth  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  wliloh  Fitch  himself  tuck  a  promi- 
nent part ;  the  Iwst  authorities  are  duly  i|uoted.  and  the  l>ook 
is  designed  equally  for  the  library  and  for  popular  reading. 
There  are  a  number  of  pen  pictures  of  the  man,  his  companions 
and  contemporaries,  with  Feveral  irartraitc,  not  the  leatt  Inter- 
e«ting  being  thv  story  uf  Sir  Edward  (>Bburne.  Lord  Mayor  of 
Ix)ndon,  whose  ilesc«udant  l>ecame  the  first  iJuke  of  Leeds. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ALICE  IX  WONDERLAND." 

THE  LEWIS  CARROLL  PICTURE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  8.  D.  COLLINGWOOD.  Author  of  "The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll. '  With  many  IlIustratioDs. 
Cloth.  6s. 
Among  other  Interesting  contents,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  thin  book  will  include:  I'ictures  and  I'oetDs  from  "The 
Rectory  Umbrella"  and  "  Misch-Maech,"  two  magazines  edited 
by  Lewis  Carroll  for  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  Photographs  of 
Celebrities  by  Lewi?  Carrnll ;  A  Reprint  of  his  "  Notes  by  an 
Oxford  Chiel";  "Isa's  Visit  to  Oxford."  an  amuslnx  diary 
written  by  h<m  for  Miss  Isa  Bowman;  A  Children's  Sermon. 
and  many  hitherto  unpublished  Letters  to  Children;  "•Alice' 
ou  the  Stage,"  and  another  paper  contributed  by  him  to  the 
"  Tlieatre " ;  a  Selection  of  his  originiil  Games  and  Puxales; 
"Alice  in  Numberland,"  and  other  Parodies  and  Translations 
of  his  Writings  :  a  Fragment  of  the  Third  Part  of  "Curiosa 
^lathematica;  an   pHsay  which  was  to  form  one  of  a  cotitem- 

Elated  series   on   "  Religious  DithcuUiea  " ;    Reminiscences  of 
ewis    Carroll  by  Canon  Duckworth,  Mr.  A.  W.  Duboui^,  and 
others. 


OLD  CONVICT  DAYS.    Edited  by  Louis 

BECKE,  Author  of  "ByReafand  PaIiD."*c    Cloth,  St. 
,"  A  BOOK  TO  BE  READ." 

IN    DWARF     LAND     and     CANNIBAL 

COUNTRY.  A  ReconI  of  Travel  and  Discovery  in  Central 
Africa.  By  A.  B.  LLOYD.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir,TOHN 
KENNAWAY,  Bart.  With  3  Maps  and  over  15<)  Illustra- 
tions. Cloth,  218.  net. 
*'  Mr.  Lloyd's  sketch  of  the  pigmies*  striking  personalities  and 
ways  adds  much  to  the  little  we  alri;ady  know  of  them — the 

EhotograpliB  are  altogether  charming,  and  matenatly  help  in 
ringing  th,.-  realities  of  a  wonderful  continent  befo'e  us." 

Daily  Telegrapk. 


t^oloura  by  SCOTSON  (LARK.    With 
UEURGE  GAMBLE.    liuclinim.Bllt. 


AN  EDITORS  REMINISCENCES. 

THAT   REMINDS   HE.    By  Sir  Edward 

RUSSELL,  Editor  of  the  Liivrpool  DaUt  I'M'  IUu>- 
tiuted.    Cloth,  Via.  net.  [SlurUt. 

THE     SHERVINTONS^^SOLDiERS"  of 

FORTUNE.  By  KATHLEEN  SUERVINTON.  With 
Illustralioos.    Cloth,  lOs.  (id.  uut. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  ART  BOOK. 

THE  "  HALLS."     A  Collection  of  Por- 

traits  of   Eminent   Music-Hall   IVrformera      Drawn  in  :{ 
ith  an  Introduction  by 
6a  net. 
Suggestive  of    much  harmlees  amusement,  and,  we  wll 
venture  to  add,  of  a  considerable  amount  of  comic  geniua." 
Daay  y«m». 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THE  TREASURE  SEEKERS.   By  E. 

NESBIT.    With  iiiau.v  Illustrations  by  tiordon  Browne  and 
Lewis  Riuraer.     In   decorated   cover  and  also  in  Unwin's 
Green  Cloth  Library,  Ss. 
"It  is  distinctly  one  of  the  best  I>ooks about  children  which 
we  have  seen  for  some  time."*— ,A&«rd«ffn  ^r«  Preu. 

BY  THE  AUTUOE  OP  "HOW  TO  B£  HAPPY  THOUGH 
MARRIED." 

DOUBT  and  FAITH.    Being:  the  Donel- 

Ian  Lectures  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  l'*^^^.  With  Sup- 
plemenUry  Chapters.  By  the  Rev.  i:;.  .1.  HARDY.  M.A. 
Cloth.  6i. 

A   DAY  In  MY  CLERICAL  LIFE.    By 

the  Rev.  K.  E.  VEAGH.    Cloth,  3i,  6d.  net. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "JAMES  MACPHER80N." 

THE  LAIRD'S  WOOING.    By  J.  Gordon 

PHILLIPS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8«. 
"It  abounds  in  telliui;  situations  ami  thrilling  incidents.  The 

descriptive  p^ssoxee  are  vivid  and  beautiful the  story  is  even 

more  delightful  than  its  predecessors  from  the  pen  of  the  same 
versatile  author."— />undM  Courier. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP   "PRISONERS  OP  CONSCIENCE," 

I,   THOU,   and   the  OTHER   ONE.     By 

AMELIA  £.  BARR.  Secoud  Impression.  (Unwin's  Green 
Cloth  Library.)    <•. 

THE  OVERSEAS  LIBRARV.-NEVV  VOLUHE. 

A  WIDE  DOMINION.    By  Harold  Bind- 

LO^S.     Price,  paper.  Is.  (td. ;  cloth.  Is. 

•«•  Mr.  U.Mfl.V  will  semi  hie  AVTUUN 
ANNOUXCEilE.^IT  LIST  to  any  address  post- 
free  on  application. 

London : 
T.  FISHER  U.SWIN,  II,  Patjraostir  Buiiaii.gs,  B.C. 
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Urgent 
Notices 


'    IDAat  otAer  n 

as  AanisoTne  ancL 

as  useful,   can    lie 

oltdined  for  only  J 

^^One  Quinea  in/ 

' '        cash.  ?       /' 


THIS  is  the  last  chance 
to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  limited  edition  ofj 
the  Century  Dictionary 
issued  by  "The  Times"  at  a  reduction  of 
45  per  cent,  from  the  publishers'  price. 
The  subscription  list  is  nearly  filled,  and  the  sale  must 
inevitably  be  discontinued  on  or  before  Monday,  the  20th  inst 
Orders  should  be  sent  to  "The  Times"  at  once,  accom- 
panied in  each  case  by  a  preliminary  payment  of  one 
guinea.  The  volumes  are  now  ready  for  immediate 
delivery,  but  readers  who  desire  to  give  a  copy  of  the 
Century  Dictionary  as  a  Christmas  Present — and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  appropriate  gift — should 
mark  their  orders  "  For  Christmas  Delivery,"  so  that 
delivery  will  not  be  made  too  soon.  The  volumes  will 
in  such  cases  be  delivered  to  the  carrier  with  instruc- 
tions to  effect  delivery  between  December  20th  and  24th. 


THE  BOOK. 

The  Century  Dictionary  conBists  of  Eight  Handsome  Volumes.  At 
rnce  an  Kncyclojjccdia  of  Words  and  a  Treasury  of  Facts,  it  may  l)o  said  to 
yield  more  different  kinds  of  information  than  any  otlier  work  of  refttrence 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  new  work  on  a  new  plan— giving,  for  the  llrst  time, 
every  form  of  spelling,  pronimciation.  and  usage  knowii,  whether  English, 
American,  Austnilian,  Pro%nnciai  or  C'olloiiuial. 

A  GREAT  UHDERTAKING. 

The  appearance  of  so  remarkable  a  production  as  is  The  Century 
Dictionary  in  its  perfected  form  is  the  great  literary  event  of  our  time. 
Since  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  "  Encyclopiedia  Hritannica"  was  completed 
no  comy^arjible  undertaking  iias  iK-cn  nccomjilisliod.  Its  7.000  pa^es  con- 
tain more  than  500,000  Encyclopedic  Oeflnitlons— many  of  which 
might,  indeed,  b<;  dcsrriiM'd  as  art  <-les  ratlier  tlian  dctinitions  — while  its 
300,000  Explanatory  Quotations  and  its  7,500  Beautifully  Exe- 
cuted Woodcuts  add  both  to  the  interest  and  to  the  utility  of  tlie  work. 


AN    OBJECT   I.ESSON. 

The  majority  of  purchasers  of  "  The  Times  "  Reprint  of  the  "  Encvclopiedia 
Britanniea"  paid,  in  the  aggregate,  over  £20,000  more  for  their"  copies  of 
the  work  than  they  would  have  i)aid  if  they  had  acted  promptly  and 
procured  their  copies  at  tlie  minimum  price.  When  "The  Times"  first 
announced  its  issue  of  the  Rei>rint,  notice  was  given  that  the  price  would 
subsequently  be  increased.  But  more  than  halt  the  purchasers  tailed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  temporary  opportunity,  and.  wtien  they  did  buy,  paid 
£20,000  more  for  precisely  the  same  book.  Will  this  hajipen  again  ?  The 
Century  Dictionary  is  now  issued  by  "The  Times"  upon  the  same  plan 
of  sale— a  plan  based  upon  the  theory  that  first-comers  ought  to  get  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  In  order  to  avoid  sharing  the  less  which  will  probably  be 
caused  by  a  similar  delay,  you  need  only  cut  out  the  Order  blank  which 
appears  on  this  page  and  send  it  to  the  Manager  of  "The  Times,"  accom- 
l)anied  by  a  cheque  for  One  Guinea.  Is  it  not  better  to  do  that  than  to  wait 
uniil  it  is  too  late  to  profit  by  the  best  of  bargains  1* 


SPECIMEN  PAOES.— A  richly  illnstrated  pamphlet  containing  specimen  pages  from  THE  Cbntdby  DICTIONAKY  may  be  had,  gratis  and  post  free, 

upon  application  to  the  Manager  of  THE  Times. 

LIMITED  EDITION  offered  by  mnmmts  of  THE  CENTURY  DICTIONARY:  Temporary  Prices. 

EIGHT  HANDSOME  VOLUMES,  12  inches  high,  9i  inches  wide,  2,',  inches  thick. 


HALF  MOROCCO  BINDING. 

£13  In  Cash, 

Or  13  Monthly  Payments  of  ONE  GUINEA  each. 

The  Century  Bookcase,  31s.  6d. 


THREE-QUARTER  LEVANT  BINDING. 

(Wliicli  we  recommend.)     £15  in  Cash, 

Or  15  Monthly  Payments  of  ONE  GUINEA  each. 

The  Century  Bookcase,  31s.  6d. 


FULL   MOROCCO  BINDING. 

£18  in  Cash, 

Or  18  Monthly  Payments  of  ONE  GUINEA  each. 

The  Century  Bookcase,  31s.  6d. 


JtoTE.— If  the  Purcliai»er  .enilB  a  clieqtie  tor  the  full  aiiuiiint  nt  tlie  casli  itrii-e  Bliowii  iibove,  he  will  effect  a  Biiviny  of  One  Slulliiig  in  the 
tiuluen,  anri  no  Order  Korm  need  he  ii»ed.    The  Form  which  follows  is  for  the  iii»e  of  ijurchasers  wlio  prefer  to  iiialie  iiionrhly  luij  nienta. 


HOOPER. 

Date 


..1899. 


I  enclose  One  Ouinea.     Please  send  me  THE  CEHTURY  DICTIONARY  bound  in 


All  Cheques  thould   be  drawn  to  the  Order  of  H, 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS.— Order  Form. 

The  MANAOEa  "The  Times."  Printino  House  Square,  London,  E.C. 

fHalf  Morocco,  price  13  Guineas.  )  Strike  out 

Three-Quarter  Levant,  price  IS  Guineas.  >     two  of 
Full  Morocco,  price  18  Guineas.  )  these  Ihim. 

int.  at  the  rate  of  One  Guinea  a  month  ;  my  next  i.;i,\  ment  upon  ilelivery  of  the  <)iiii|']ete8  voliiiiieB, antl  my 

_   .lowing.    Until  BUch  iiaynienti*  are  complete,  I  eiiKagc  that  the  volitiiicB.  not  iH-ing  my  property, shall  not  be 

'1iBp.j»ed  (ii  f^'mle  or  ntherwite.    1  iurther  nvree  thnt  if  owinK  to  unforeBeen  circiilnBtaDceB,  of  which  you  Buall  be  the  judge,  the  voluoicl  cauuot  be  delivered,  [lie  return  ot  the 
deiK«it  of  One  (iuiD««  to  mo  Bhall  cancel  thi,.  ayreement. 

I  alao  encloee  Sli.  M.  for  THE  CENTURy  BOOKCASE.    Strike  out  if  bookcate  not  wanted. 

ISIenaH  ~ 


Thetftlanceof  which  Buin  I  affree  to  i-av  yon.  or  any  one  yon  appoin  .  _  .   ___  _  ..... 

fliicceedlDa  payinentB  on  the  correnpondint.'  day  of  each  month  following.    Until  bucIi  iiayment^  are  complete,  I  eiiKagc  that  the  voUi 


A.O.M 


lAddreU}.. 


PleaM  address  the  package  to 

If  ImokB  are  to  be  delivered  beyond  the  London  po«tml  district,  the  purchaser  should  add  here  the 
ntime  of  the  nUlwar  comrttor  or  shipping  agent  in  London  to  whom  delivery  is  to  be  made. 
Beyond  the  London  postal  district,  carriage  will  be  at  purchaser's  cosL 


beuwiwd  order  Xonns  msjr  be  obtetned  from  Tni  Tihss.  Specimen  Volumes  may  be  seen,  and  orders  booked,  at  Messrs.  Ohappell  &  Oa's,  Fisiiofurte  Manufacturers,  60,Mew  Don4 

Street,  or  u  Messrs.  Street  &  Co.'s,  IM,  Piccadilly. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


frown  Hto,  cloth.  6*. 


ON  BOOKS  and  ARTS. 

Bjr  FBEDEKICK    WEDMoKK. 


l"lx>wn  Hvo.  cloth.  IK. 

IDEALISM  and  THEOLOGY. 

A  Study   of    rrc»iii>i.o«ltioii«.     Tlie  Poimfllan  JiMtarM, 

CllAKLKS  F.  D-ABC\.  B  U.  

Crown  Bvo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

REMINISCENCES  of  DICKENS,  THACK- 
ERAY. GEORGE  ELIOT,  &e. 

By  an.  1.VNX  LUiTON.    With  a  Preface  by  BEATRICE 
ItAKRADEN. 

Crown  STO.  ototta,  8f. 

STUDIES  of  the  PORTRAIT  of  CHRIST. 

nythoKiv,  CEoKGE  MATIIESON,  M.A..  D.D.,   Author 
of  "  yitlelighfs  from  ratnu'S."  4c. 
•••  The  tint  edition  writ  g:xhawUd  W'thin  a  /«tr  weeks  of  publica- 
tion and  a  teeutid  eitHion  tvill  be  ready  in  a  few  dai/f- 
"The  whole  book,  imk-ed,  him  a  quAlity  which  wc  caa  only 
call  •ti»l«>n<lour."'— Wt<W£»» //eraW. 

*'I>r.  Malheson  writes  with  tUstincHon  andoutof  exptrlMUce, 
aod  tht'  chnrm  of  such  a  union  is  weUniah  resistless  to  thosi- 
vho  can  claim  any  culture  of  heail  and  of  heart." 

Leedt  Mtreury. 


Secood  KditioD  —Crown  Sro,  cloth.  6«. 

A  PREACHERS  LIFE. 

Ah  Autobiography  and  au  Album.    By  JOSEPH  PARKER. 
I>.D  .  Minister  of  the  City  Temple.  London.     With  Por- 
traits aud  Illustrations. 
"It  is  a  book  of  iincommoa  interest,  and  in  those  portioca 
which  relate;  to  its  author's  Uter  life,  one  of  heart-movioK 
pathos.*— Cfcruttiaw  World. 
"  To  many  this  volume  will  prove  a  book  of  deep  interest. 

Academy. 
**  The  book  has  the  magic  of  the  writer's  personality." 

Ovtiool:. 

Crown  8to.  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MORAL  ORDER  of  the  WORLD  In 
ANCIENT  and  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

The  (JifTord  Lecture  for  1898.    By  the  late  ALEXANDER 
BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Providential 
Order  of  the  World,"  Ac. 
"  The  whole  study  is  rich  in  original  suggestion."— Speater. 


8T0,  cloth,  5«. 

THE  BUDDHA  of  CHRISTENDOM. 

A  Book  for  the  Present  Crisis.    By  Dr.  ROBERT  ANDER- 
SON, C.B. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8?o,  cloth.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SILENCE  of  GOD. 

"  I»r.  Anderson  writes  forcibly,  eloquently,  with  much  know- 
ledge of  what  others  think  and  say,  and  with  profound  convic- 
tion  and  confidence. "—Itailtf  News. 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  Sg.  6d. 

UNFAMILIAR  TEXTS. 

By  RcT.  DIN8UALE  T.  YOUNG. 
"  Some  preachers  deprecate  the  use  of  texts.  Why  not  preach, 
they  ask.on  subjocti?  Subjects  are  too  large,  but  texts  often 
ftnggt^t  limited,  and  therefore  manageable,  parts  of  subjects. 
Mr.  YouiiK  avails  himself  of  texts  iu  this  way.  and  to  good  pur- 
pose  These  discourses  are  of  no  common  kind.    A  preaclier 

who  ventures  on  tliese  things  takes,  so  to  speak,  his  life  m  his 
hands,  but  Mr.  Young  seems  to  us  to  be  justified  by  results. 
Spectator. 


MACMILLAN  &  GO'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

TWENTY-SIXTH   THOUSAND. 

STALKY    &    CO. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  pilt  top,  6r. 


New  Work  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 

The  REAL  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

By  HENRY  JEPHSON, 

Aathor  of  "  The  Platform  :  its  Rise  aud  ProKress." 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  «d. 

ASPECTS  of  PROTESTANTISM. 

BytlieRev.  A.  HERBERT  f:UAY.  M.A.  

Crown  8T0.  cloth,  price  3s.  «d. 

NEGLECTED  FACTORS  in  the  STUDY  of 
the  EARLY  PROGRESS  of  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 

ByRcT.  JAMES  ORR.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  College,  Edinburgh. 

"  An  interesting  volame. The  volume  is  a  valuable  oontri- 

bulion  to  the  subject"— Scotsman. 

BY  THE  SAME  AI.'THOR. 
Second  Edition.    Fcip.  8vo.  clotli,  28.  6d. 
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The  Literary   Week. 

Mb.  Lane's  appeal  against  the  decision  given  in  the 
case  of  the  Times  v.  £ang,  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
copyright  of  Lord  Rosebery's  speeches,  has  resulted  in 
a  reversal  of  the  original  verdict.  That  verdict,  it  will 
be  remembered,  asserted  that  the  reporter  of  a  speech  is 
the  sole  owner  of  copyright  therein  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  brain  that  composed  the  speech.  As  Mr.  Birrell 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  this  contention  logically  pur- 
sued would  make  the  owner  of  the  copyright  of  Paradise 
Lost  not  Milton,  who  wrote  it,  but  Miss  Milton,  who  acted 
as  the  poet's  amanuensis.  The  new  decision,  with  which 
we  heartily  agree,  setting  right  such  an  absurdity,  is  un- 
fortunately not  yet  law,  for  the  Times  has  appealed  against 
it  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


Mb.  Swinbuese  has  during  the  week  contributed  to  the 
Times  another  sonnet,  wherein  the  objects  of  his  contumely 
cease  to  be  the  Boers  and  become  indiscriminately  those 
who,  with  or  without  loss  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  can 
see  any  good  in  them.  Mr.  Swinburne,  we  fear,  is  by 
nature  too  intolerant,  too  impulsive,  too  sweepingly  self- 
righteous,  ever  to  make  a  right  spokesman  for  a  nation  on 
such  occasions  as  these.  It  is  a  time  for  silence  or  for 
profoundly  sympathetic  thought.  The  sonnet  is  a  thinker's 
medium,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  has  never  been  a  thinker. 
His  warmest  and  least  critical  admirers  can  hardly  con- 
sider that  his  recent  fourteen-lined  utterances  serve  any 
necessary  end. 


In  last  week's  Spectator  was  printed  the  following  brief 
poem  by  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus,  wherein  Wordsworth's 
poetical  condition  as  to  emotion  remembered  in  tranquillity, 
so  persistently  neglected  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  is  fulfilled : 

WILLIAM  PENN  8YM0NS. 

(moetally  wounded  in  action  at  glencoe  on  octobeb  20 ; 
DIED  octobeb  2.3,  1899.) 
Till  England's  praise  had  reached  thee,  and  our  sore 

And  grateful  hearts  were  to  thy  sight  reveal'd, 
Merciful  death  a  little  while  forbore 

To  lay  thee,  where  he  smote  thee,  in  the  field. 
Brave  victor-victim  of  thy  country's  war, 

Symons,  sleep  well !     Thy  mortal  wound  is  heal'd. 

An  interview  in  the  Baily  News  with  certain  London 
booksellers  concerning  the  book  trade  and  the  War  reveals 
interesting  facts.  One  is  that  Mr.  Kipling's  sales  have 
been  stimulated  to  some  extent  in  the  City,  but  not  in  the 
Strand.  Another  is  that  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  Jess  has 
suddenly  become  a  novel  of  the  moment.  The  present 
crisis  has  also  made  Olive  Schreiner  a  popular  author  once 
more.  The  public  taste  is,  for  the  time  being,  more  in 
favour  of  books  on  Africa  and  war  than  anything  else. 
None  the  less,  eight  thousand  copies  of  Red  Pottage  havo 
been  sold  in  less  than  three  weeks,  and  a  new  edition  of 
ten  thousand  is  now  in  preparation.  It  is  stories  such  as 
this  which  people  hasten  to  read.  Miss  Cholmondeley's 
book  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  art  of  "  Zack's  "  On  Trial,  nor 
the  dramatic  seriousness  of  Mr.  Raymond's  No  Soul  Above 
Money,  yet  it  has  interest  far  beyond  either. 


In  a  pleasant  little  open-air  book,  entitled  Country 
Matters  in  Short,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier,  a  new  criticism  by 
Huxley  is  printed  upon  Shakespeare's  lines : 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 


Upon  this   Mr.  Collier  based  a  rather 
theory,  and  he  sent  the  essay  to  Huxley. 


daring   botanical 
Huxley  replied  : 


Your  Shakespsare  parable  is  charming  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  must  be  put  among  the  endless  things  that  are  read  in  to 
the  "  divine  Williams,"  as  the  Frenchmen  call  him.  There 
was  no  knowledge  of  the  sexes  of  plants  in  Shakespeare's 
time—  barring  some  vague  suggestion  about  figs  and  dates. 
Even  in  the  eighteenth  centm-y  after  Linnaeus,  the  obser- 
vations of  Spengel,  who  was  a  mm  of  genius,  and  first  pro- 
perly explained  the  action  of  insects,  were  set  aside  and 
forgotten.  I  take  it  that  Shakespeare  is  really  alluding  to 
the  "enforced  chastity  "  of  Dian  (the  moon).  The  poets 
ignore  that  little  Endymion  business  when  they  like. 


A  Vie  Feridiqtee  de  William  Shakespeare  has  just  appeared 
in  Paris  from  the  pen  of  M.  Georges  Dnval.  According 
to  an  amusing  account  of  the  book  by  the  Morning  Post's 
literary  gossiper,  it  is  a  work  of  piquant  charm.  The  Vie 
Viridique  opens  with  the  departure  of  Shakespeare  from 
Stratford-on-Avon  after  the  poaching  affray  in  Charlecote 
Park.  Says  the  expansive  author :  "  The  inhabitants, 
upon  the  threshold  of  their  doors,  awaited  his  passage,  in 
order  to  wish  a  pleasant  journey  to  a  child  of  the  country, 
obliged  to  expatriate  himself." 


The  Sonnets  offer  little  difficulty.  In  the  case  of 
"L'Inconnue,"  we  are  told  "Southampton  has  betrayed 
his  friend.  Shakespeare  is  thereby  deeply  wounded,  but, 
at  the  sight  of  his  blood,  his  first  thought  is  that,  under 
the  hands  of  The  Unknown,  Southampton  will  bleed  also." 
And  this  is  the  explanation  of  Shakespeare's  long  absence 
from  his  family  :  "Compelled  to  divide  his  life  between 
work  and  pleasure,  to  compete  with  his  rivals,  a  family 
would  have  been  a  hindrance.  Besides,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  associate  on  intimate  terms  with  such  personages 
as  Essex  and  Southampton,  among  whom  the  daughter  of 
M.  Hataway  would  probably  have  cut  rather  a  poor 
figure." 


Whittiee's  ballad  of  "Barbara  Frietchie  "  seems  a  slight 
foundation  upon  which  to  base  a  four-act  drama,  but  the 
thing  has  been  done  in  America  by  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch,  and  it 
is  being  performed  with  success.  "  Shoot  if  you  will  this 
old  grey  head,"  says  the  patriotic  Barbara  in  the  poem ; 
but  a  play  about  an  old  woman  being  too  daring  an  inno- 
vation, Mr.  Fitch  has  resorted  to  the  device  of  making  his 
heroine,  who  is  young  and  blooming  and  in  love,  lose  sud- 
denly the  rich  and  glossy  chestnut  of  her  hair,  which,  like 
Marie  Antoinette's,  turns  white  from  grief.  She  is  thus 
able,  although  thrusting  a  grey  head  from  the  window, 
to  retain  her  romantic  place  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience.  At  least  she  was  able,  but  the  incident  being 
received  with  uncontrollable  laughter  on  the  first  night, 
this  unusual  capillary  transformation  has  now  been  cut  out. 
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With  its  number  of  November  4  Note*  and  Qiteritt 
celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniveraary.  Mr.  Joseph  Knight, 
the  present  editor,  who  reviews  this  jubilee  in  a  leading 
article,  refers  humorously  to  the  surprise  displayed  by 
some  persons  on  learning  that  he  is  the  editor.  "What, 
you  the  editor  of  NoUi  and  Queries !  "  they  say,  marvelling, 
apparently,  that  one  man  should  be  at  the  head  of  an 
organisation  of  such  vast  and  curious  erudition.  The 
paper  was  founded  by  Mr.  William  John  Thorns  in  1849. 


"  If  you  would  fail!  know  more 
Of  him  whose  photo  here  is— 
He  coined  the  word  Fo!k-lrro, 
And  started  Kotes  •t  Queries." 

THE  lATE  WILLIAM  J.   TII0M3  IN  HIS  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Thorns  tried  a  kind  of  preliminary  canter  in  the 
Athenceum,  beginning  in  1846,  under  the  title  "Folk- 
Lore,"  a  term  invented  by  himself,  as  his  little  poem, 
quoted  above,  proves ;  but,  the  space  being  limited,  he 
enlarged  the  scheme  into  Notes  and  Queries.  Peter 
Cunningham  suggested  for  motto  Cowper's  lines  : 

By  thee  I  might  correct,  erroneous  oft, 
The  clock  of  history — facts  and  events 
Timing  more  punctual,  unreoordei  facts 
Eecovering,  and  mis-stated  setting  right. 

But  Captain  Cuttle's  maxim,  "  When  found  make  a  note 
of,"  gained  the  place.  Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  N.  Sf  Q. 
that  has  been  written  is  the  rondeau  contributed  to  the 
Christmas  number  of  1882  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  has 
summed  up  so  many  things  happily  : 

In  N.  &  Q.  we  meet  to  weigh 

The  Hannibals  of  yesterday ; 

We  trace,  thro'  all  its  moss  o'ergrown. 
The  script  upon  Time's  oldest  stoue. 

Nor  scorn  his  latest  waif  and  stray. 

Letters  and  Folk-lore,  Art,  the  Play  ; 
Whate'er,  in  short,  men  think  or  say. 

We  ms^e  our  theme — we  make  our  own — 

In  N.  &  Q. 

Stranger,  whoe'er  you  be,  who  may 

From  China  to  Peru  survey. 

Aghast,  the  waste  of  thing;s  unknown, 
TsJce  heart  of  grace,  you're  not  alone  : 

And  all  (who  will)  may  find  their  way 

In  N.  &  Q. 

Long  may  the  little  paper  flourish ! 


Mr.  Birrell's  address,  at  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Institution,  on  the  question  "Is  it  possible  to  tell  a  good 
book  from  a  bad  one?  "  concluded  with  this  summarising 
and  not  altogether  cheering  passage  : 

To  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one,  then,  was  a  trouble- 
some job,  demanding,  first,  a  strong  imderstanding ;  second, 
some  knowledge,  the  result  of  study  and  comparison  ;  and 
third,  a  delicate  sentiment.  If  they  had  some  measure  of 
these  gifts,  which,  though  in  part  the  gift  of  the  gods, 
might  also  be  acquired  and  could  always  be  improved,  and 


could  avoid  prejudice — political  prejudice,  social  prejudice, 
religious  prejudice,  irrefigioiis  prejudice,  the  prejudices  of 
the  place  where  they  could  not  help  being  bom,  the  pre- 
judices of  the  University  whither  chance  sent  them,  all  the 
prejudices  that  came  to  them  by  way  of  inheritance,  and 
all  the  prejudices  picked  up  on  their  own  account — if  they 
cotdd  g^ve  all  these  the  sUp  and  manage  to  live  just  a  little 
above  the  clouds  and  mists  of  their  own  generation,  why 
then,  with  luck,  they  might  be  right  nine  times  out  of  ten 
in  their  judgment  of  a  dead  author,  and  ought  not  to  be 
wrong  more  frequently  than  perhaps  three  times  out  of 
seven  in  the  case  of  a  living  author,  for  it  was,  indeed,  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one. 


After  Mr.  BirreU  had  finished  came  Lord  Rosebery 
with  a  pleasant  commentary  on  the  speech.  We  quote 
these  passages : 

May  I  offer  one  word  of  difference  with  Mr.  Birrell  ? — 
and  it  is  a  very  deferential  difference.  He  says  we  ought 
to  keep  our  disUkes  to  ourselves.  I  say  that  is  not  honest. 
If  I  did  not  like  Obiter  Dicta,  I  would  tell  him  so.  If  I 
happened  to  like  it  extremely,  I  would  still  tell  him  so. 
.  .  .  We  do  batter  iu  telUng  each  other  in  confidence  the 
authors  we  dislike.  ...  I  hold  that  in  our  chimney- 
corner,  in  the  seclusion  of  our  family  circle,  we  are  all  the 
better  for  saying  it,  and  being  corrected  for  saying  it  if 
we  have  confessed  to  a  disHke  which  is  unnatural  and 
unfounded.  .  .  .  It  is  dreadful  to  find  a  generation  growing 
up  who  do  not  love,  all  of  them,  the  Waverley  novels,  who 
do  not  all  appreciate  Jane  Austen,  who  do  not  all  dehght 
in  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  our  youth.  Well,  we  can 
only  hope  they  will  grow  older  and  know  better.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  we  can  only  arrive  at  taste  by  reading 
voraciously,  omnivorously  ourselves,  and  by  a  long  course 
of  painful  indigestion  arrive  at  the  standard  of  what  we 
ought  to  like  and  what  we  ought  to  dislike. 


We  were  saying  a  little  while  ago  that  to  lie  quietly 
convalescent  on  a  comfortable  sofa  and  be  birrelled  to  was 
an  ideal  way  of  spending  the  time.  We  meant  the  birreller 
to  be  Mr.  BirroU  ;  but  Lord  Rosebery  can  birrell  too,  and 
it  would  matter  very  little  to  us  which  officiated.  Best,  of 
course,  would  be  a  blend  of  both,  as  at  Edinburgh. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Massingham  and  the  other  political  critics 
who  with  painful  frankness  have  been  speculating  upon 
Lord  Rosebery's  future  might  have  found  for  him  an 
agreeable  occupation  for  all  concerned  in  going  about  the 
country  with  Mr.  Birrell — the  one  to  lecture,  and  the 
other  to  commentate.  We  can  vouch  for  it  that  they 
would  draw  immensely. 


The  Ogilvie  mentioned  by  Mr.  Birrell,  the  Og^lvie  of 
whom  Lord  Rosebery  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing, 
but  now  probably  knows  quite  enough,  was  John 
OgUvie  (1733-1813),  a  hymn  writer  and  the  author  of 
allegorical  and  moral  poems  of  inordinate  windiness — 
Rona,  in  seven  books,  with  a  map  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
Britannia,  in  twenty  books,  and  so  on.  Churchill,  the 
satirist,  called  them  tales  of  rueful  length  spun  out  under 
Allegory's  flimsy  veil.  Ogilvie  also  wrote  in  prose  The 
Triumphs  of  Christianity  over  Deism.  But  this  is  nothing  : 
his  real  claim  to  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  to 
him  that  Johnson  made  the  remark:  "The  noblest  pro- 
spect, sir,  which  a  Scotsman  ever  sees  is  the  high  road  which 
leads  him  to  England." 

America  has  just  lighted  upon  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
Cashel  Byron's  Profession  for  tne  first  time,  an  edition 
having  been  issued  there  lately  by  Brentauo.  Some 
reviewers  are  aware  that  it  is  old,  some  think  it  new,  but 
all  that  we  have  seen  admire  it.  Mr.  Shaw's  publisher  in 
England  might  give  the  book  a  new  dress,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  persons  who  have  not  read  it.  And  there  are 
other  novels,  too,  from  the  same  hand,  that  no  one  now  haa 
a  chance  of  reading. 
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Mention  of  Mr.  Shaw  reminds  us  that  he  is  among  the 
contributors  to  the  new  weekly  paper,  The  Review  of  the 
Week,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  last 
Saturday.  This  paper,  which  is  attempting  to  do  for  a 
penny  what  other  papers  charge  sixpence  or  threepence 
for,  promises  well.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  first 
number — in  addition  to  Mr.  Shaw,  with  a  defence  of  the 
truthfulness  to  life  of  a  passage  in  "  The  Devil's  Disciple  " 
— are  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  Mr.  George  Gissing,  Mr. 
Morley  Eoberts,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 


The  new  number  of  Th^  Anglo-Saxon  Review  contains, 
among  other  interesting  contributions,  an  ingenious  article 
by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fasham  on  the  Pilgrim's  Progregu,  wherein 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  topography  of  that 
book  was  based  upon  the  topography  of  Bunyan's 
home.  Mr.  Fasham  shows  how  much  of  Bunyan's 
godless  youth  was  spent  at  Elstow,  where  upon  the 
Green  a  famous  fair  was  regularly  held,  and  how  his 
later  life  in  Bedford  was  greatly  concerned  with  religious 
observances.  Hence  the  one  may  well  have  typified  the 
City  of  Destruction  and  the  other  the  Celestial  City.  But 
this  would  be  merely  fanciful  hypothesis  did  not  Mr. 
Fasham  back  it  up  by  a  map  of  Bedford  and  Elstow,  which 
we  reproduce,  and  the  relation  of  the  book  to  it.     Thus  : 


ELSTOW 

The  fi'lv  of  Dcslrmtiott 


"ITHf  HffSf  MKU-TIPL'I. 


"Taking  Elstow  Green,  where  a  fair  is  still  held,  as  the 
site  of  the  City  of  Destruction,  it  may  be  noted  that  there 
is  immediately  '  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  a  meadow 
and  a  stile  to  go  over  it,'  and  that  meadow  is  called 
By-path  Meadow.  How  many  thousands  of  lovers  of  the 
Pilgrim^ »  Progrets  have  taken  the  '  by-path  '  leading  from 
the  '  narrow  way '  (as  the  road  from  Elstow  Green  to 
Bedford  was,  and  still  partly  is)  to  the  '  broad  road ' 
(from  Ampthill  to  Bedford)."  The  Ouse  dividing  makes 
the  river  of  life  and  the  river  of  death.  The  Slough  of 
Despond  was  about  half-way  between  Elstow  and  Bedford : 
it  is  still  damp,  and  years  ago  it  must  have  been  very  bad. 
Mr.  Fasham's  speculations  may  well  be  rightly  grounded  : 
they  only  make  Bunyan's  imagination  the  more  wonderful, 
so  to  transfigure  a  very  ordinary  piece  of  English  country. 

Cakon  Ainoer  writes  to  the  Western  Daily  Press  :  "  It  is 
propoBed  by  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Emma  Marshall,  of 


Clifton,  the  well-known  authoress,  to  place  in  Bristol 
Cathedral  (if  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  be 
obtained)  a  tablet,  or  other  memorial,  in  recognition  of  the 
high  and  pure  quality  of  her  literary  work,  and  of  the  ser- 
vices she  thereby  rendered,  especially  to  the  young.  ...  If 
the  response  to  this  appeal  should  be  adequate,  it  is  further 
proposed  to  apply  any  sum  in  excess  of  that  required  for 
the  memorial  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  Mrs.  Marshall's 
daughters  as  may  seem  most  to  need  some  provision, 
beyond  the  very  small  income  to  which  they  became 
entitled  at  their  mother's  death.  Donations,  marked  '  The 
Emma  Marshall  Memorial  Fund,'  may  be  sent  to  Messrs. 
Prescott  &  Co.,  the  Old  Bank,  Clifton;  or  to  Mrs.  E. 
Burrow  Hill,  or  the  Eev.  J.  Gamble,  Leigh  "Woods, 
Clifton,  who  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  secretaries." 


For     their    new    edition    of     Stevenson's    best    story, 
Treasure  Island,   Messrs.   Cassell  have  prepared   a  fresh 

cover,  a  reproduction  of 
which  we  give.  We 
have  before  remarked 
that  pictorial  covers 
such  as  this  are  not 
entirely  to  our  taste ; 
but  if  they  are  done, 
it  is  certainly  such 
books  as  Treasure  Island 
that  require  them.  In 
the  present  case  the 
spirit  of  the  story  is 
suggested  very  well  and 
attractively. 


The  following  pas- 
sage is  from  the  pre- 
face to  Mr.  William 
Archer's  Stxidy  and 
Stage  : 

We  are  apt,  I  think 
to  draw  too  hard-and- 
fast  a  line  between  literature  and  journalism,  and  to 
ignore,  if  not  the  existence,  at  any  rate  the  right  to 
exist,  of  the  debatable  land  between  the  two.  We  assume 
that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  middle  course  between 
addressing  our  remarks  exclusively  to  the  passing  day, 
and  ridiculously  essaying  to  shout  them  down  the  vista  of 
the  ages.  As  soon  as  a  piece  of  writing  appears  between 
two  boards  (or  even  in  paper,  stitched)  we  apply  to  it  the 
standard  of  a  colossal  abstraction  named  Literature,  and 
finding  it,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  pitiably 
below  that  standard,  we  cry  :  "Out  upon  it !  Why  cum- 
bereth  it  the  ground  ?  "  But  I  submit  that,  as  there  is  in 
fact,  so  there  ought  to  be  of  right,  a  wide  borderland 
between  the  absolutely  ephemeral  and  the  would-be 
eternal.  After  all,  there  are  other  measures  of  time  than 
the  day,  or  even  the  week.  We  do  not  step  from  Saturday 
night  straight  into  kingdom-come.  It  is  possible,  and 
surely  legitimate,  to  aspire  to  a  literai-y  life  of  six  months 
or  a  year,  without  making  any  ludicrous  assault  upon 
immortality. 


The  "Kipling  Kalendar  for  1900,"  for  which  many 
persons  have  been  waiting,  is  an  imposing  work  of  art. 
The  Kalendar  itself  is  merely  the  ordinary  tear-off  packet 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  slips  of  paper  each  contain- 
ing a  sentence  from  the  works.  This  is  faced  by  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Hon.  John  Collier's  portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling. 
The  background  to  the  Kalendar  is  a  design  in  brass 
tinfoil,  by  Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling,  representing  Jungle 
animals  and  Mowgli.  At  the  top  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling 
and  his  swastika  between  two  elephants'  heads.  This 
portrait  is  the  weak  spot,  for  it  is  much  more  like  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  than  our  unofficial  Laureate.  The  price  of 
the  Kalendar  is  half-a-guinea,  for  which  sum  one  may  buy 
The  Day's  Work,  The  Seven  Seas,  and  two  copies  of  A  FUet 
in  Being, 
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Thb  Blackwood  critic  who  deals  out  judgment  "Under 
the  Beard  of  Buclianan  "  allows  no  half  measures  in  praise 
of  Stalky  ^-  Co.  Of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  he  says :  "  The 
prose  and  poet  laureate  of  tne  empire,  he  has  interpreted 
for  us  alien  peoples  and  foreign  countries ;  he  has  fathomed 
the  inmost  traditions  of  our  army  and  navy ;  he  has  wrested 
even  its  secret  from  the  jungle.  But  harder  than  all  this 
is  the  work  of  retrospection  involved  in  the  effort  to 
portray  school-life  in  a  manner  at  once  true  to  fact  and  at 
the  same  time  recognisable  as  literature.  That  Mr. 
Kipling  ha.s  succeeded  triumphantly  we  confidently 
uffinn."  This  is  to  say  that  Stalky  &•  Co.  is  a  greater  feat 
than  the  Jungle  Books.  Maga's  detailed  proofs  of  this  con- 
tention would  be  very  interesting.  In  the  same  Blackwood, 
by  the  way,  will  be  found  a  charming  account  of  "  A  South 
Sea  Arcady,"  by  Mrs.  A.  S.  Boyd,  the  wife  of  the  artist 
who  illustrated  Stevenson's  "  Lowden  Sabbath  Mom." 


We  were  in  error  last  week  in  referring  to  the  half- 
crown  edition  of  Far  from  the  Madding  Croiod  as  the  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels.  It  is  one 
of  a  series  of  copyright  novels  by  various  authors  which 
Messrs.  Harper  are  issuing. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Hodges,  author  of  Some  Ancient  English 
Homes,  The  Cabots  and  the  Discovery  of  America,  and  various 
papers  of  archseological  and  historic  interest,  has  received 
from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  a  grant  of  £100  to 
enable  her  to  prosecute  her  researches. 


By  a  slip  of  the  pen.  Miss  Douglas  King's  new  novel, 
A  Bitter  Vintage,  was  last  week  called  A  Bitter  Vengeance. 


Bibliographical. 

An  indefatigable  veteran  is  Mr.  John  HoUingshead.  Of 
late  years  he  has  been  most  prominent,  perhaps,  as  the 
organiser  of  "  benefits  "  for  other  people,  but  he  has  never 
quite  given  up  the  use  of  his  pen.  Only  the  other  day  he 
wrote  A  Lyceum  Historiette,  containing  the  history  of  that 
theatre  in  brief.  Now  it  is  announced  that  he  is  about  to 
publish  a  collection  of  his  fugitive  articles  under  the  title 
of  According  to  My  Lights.  His  latest  book  was  his  Gaiety 
Chronicles,  in  which  he  again  went  over  a  good  deal  of  the 
ground  covered  by  his  autobiography  {My  Lifetime). 
Before  that  came  a  booklet  called  Niagara  Spray,  and 
before  that,  again,  another  booklet  about  Leicester  Square. 
In  a  yet  earlier  volume.  Footlights,  he  dealt  in  the  main 
with  theatrical  matters,  his  knowledge  of  which  is  extensive 
and  peculiar.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  him  that  his  first 
publication  was  entitled  Plain  English.  Mr.  HoUingshead 
has  always  wielded  a  style  notable  for  its  clearness  and 
directness,  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  that,  when  he  became 
a  theatrical  manager,  a  good  journalist  was  spoiled.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  seventy-two. 

Bibliophiles  will,  I  think,  like  the  general  get-up  of 
Stevenson's  Letters  when  they  see  the  volumes.  The 
binding,  with  its  paper  title,  is  agreeably  neat,  and  the 
paper  and  the  type  used  are  all  right ;  acceptable,  too,  are 
the  "  tops ' '  of  burnished  gold.  Nothing  could  be  more  taste- 
ful than  all  this ;  but  I  confess  I  do  stick  at  the  end-papers, 
which  seem  to  me  grandiose  both  in  colour  and  in  design. 
A  quieter  end-paper  would  have  better  pleased  the  de- 
ponent. While  I  am  about  it,  too,  let  me  express  regret 
that  the  new  Life  of  Millais  is  printed  on  paper  so  highly 
glazed.  There  are  certain  lights  in  which,  owing  to  the 
sheen  on  the  paper,  the  letterpress  is  difficult  to  read; 
moreover,  paper  of  this  species  is  particularly  open  to  the 
bad  effects  of  scratches,  which,  in  my  copy,  liave  very 
much  impaired  some  of  the  black-and-white  pictures. 


As  Others  See  Us  is  the  title  of  a  new  story  by  Watson 
Dyke.  It  was  under  a  similar  title  that  Mr.  George  Allen 
began  to  issue  a  series  of  books  on  England  by  foreign 
visitors — a  series  which  was  brought  to  a  somewhat 
sudden  and  abrupt  conclusion.  The  phrase,  "  as  others 
see  us,"  being  part  of  a  line  by  Bums,  is,  of  course,  not 
copyright  as  the  name  of  a  volume  or  volumes.  I  see 
Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  has  written  a  novel  named  The  Flower 
of  the  Flock,  while  Mr.  Le  Queux  has  written,  or  under- 
taken to  write,  a  story  called  An  Eye  for  an  Eye.  Such 
phrases,  to  be  sure,  are  common  property,  and  if,  as  I 
seem  to  remember,  they  have  been  used  by  fictionists 
before  now,  no  one  has  very  firm  ground  for  complaining. 

A  certain  publishing  firm  advertises,  under  the  head  of 
"  New  Novels,"  Mr.  F.  W.  Eobinson's  Antie  Judge, 
Spinster.  This,  of  course,  is  obviously  a  blunder ;  but, 
such  is  the  ignorance  of  the  new  generation,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  mistake  were  accepted  by  many  for 
gospel.  Yet  Anne  Judge,  Spinster  ought  to  be  as  well 
known  as  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

The  "  Bibelots  "  is  so  charming  a  series  that  it  seems  a 
pity  the  editor  should  include  in  it,  as  he  proposes  to  do, 
matter  so  hackneyed  and  so  readily  accessible  as  Marcus 
Aurelius'  Reflections  and  Keats's  Poems.  Long's  trans- 
lation of  the  former  is  existent  in  a  neat  and  handy  form, 
and  editions  of  the  latter  are  legion.  Why  not  go  further 
afield? 

Very  enthusiastic  is  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Lowell  in  the 
"Verses  Written  in  a  Copy  of  Shakspere"  which  find  a 
place — better  late  than  never — in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Century  magazine  : 

Get  all  expmence,  and  at  last  it  is 

But  as  a  key  to  part  decypher  his ; 

Observe,  think,  morals  draw,  part  false  from  true. 

He  did  all  long  ago,  and  better  too  ; 

Go,  seek  of  Thought  some  yet  unsullied  strand. 

His  footprint  there  confronts  you  as  you  land. 

These  words  of  eulogy  will  surprise  no  one  who  has  read 
the  essay  entitled  "  Shakespeare  Once  More,"  which 
appeared  in  the  English  edition  of  Mr.  Lowell's  Among 
My  Books  in  1870.  "It  may  be  reckoned,"  Mr.  Lowell 
then  wrote,  "  one  of  the  rarest  pieces  of  good  luck  that 
ever  fell  to  the  share  of  a  race,  that  (as  was  true  of 
Shakespeare)  its  most  rhythmic  genius,  its  acutest  intellect, 
its  profoundest  imagination,  and  its  healthiest  understand- 
ing should  have  been  combined  in  one  man."  The  whole 
essay  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  Shakespeare  criticism. 

The  verses  which  Mr.  James  Ehoades  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  papers  lately  carry  me  back  in  thought  to 
the  early  seventies,  when  a  certain  "  J.  R."  was  a  tolerably 
regular  rhymer  in  the  Spectator.  Some  of  his  rhymes  were 
so  good  that  there  were  people  who  incontinently  ascribed 
them  to  John  Euskin  !  Such  is  the  misleading  quality  of 
initials.  By-and-by  the  real  authorship  leaked  out.  Mr. 
Rhoades  has  hardly  fulfilled,  as  a  poet,  the  promise  of  the 
Spectator  days.  He  has  published,  I  believe,  two  or  three 
volumes  of  verse,  the  latest  (apparently)  being  Teresa,  and 
Other  Poems  (1893).  I  fancy,  also,  that  he  has  written 
something  for  the  stage.  But  I  fear  that  the  total  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  great  "B.  P."  has  been  but  small, 
and  that  the  *'  James  Rhoades  "  appended  to  his  newspaper 
effusions  has  conveyed  next  to  nothing  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  perused  these  performances. 

The  late  Rev.  Charles  Mackeson  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  a  man  of  letters.  However,  he  did  something 
more  than  compile  the  Church  Congress  annual  and  edit 
the  Church  paper  called  the  Banner.  He  edited  for  a  long 
time  the  Churchman's  Shilling  Magazine,  to  which  he  im- 
l^arted  a  decided  literary  flavour,  with  (let  us  hope)  some 
good  results.  He  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  music, 
and  for  some  years  conducted  a  weekly  called  the  Choir. 

The  Bookworm. 
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From  Art  to  Prosperity. 

The  Life  and  Letters   of  Sir   John   Everett  Millais. 
John  Guille  Millais.     2  Vols.     (Methuen.     328.) 


By 


A  LITTLE  time  before  his  death  Millais  met  Philip  Calderon 
in  Kensington-gardens.  "  It  wiU  kill  me,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  his  throat,  and  gasping  his  words.  "But,"  he 
added,  "I  am  ready,  and  not  afraid  ;  I've  had  a  good  time, 
my  boy,  a  very  good  time  !  "  That  is  Millais's  biography. 
"What  a  good  time  he  had  ! — and  he  knew  it.  It  is 
the  most  touching  and  illuminative  story  in  the  book. 
He  had  had  what  we  all  want — a  good  time — and  he  knew 
it.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  when  a 
man  can  say  that  with  Millais's  bluff  conviction.  We 
would  congratulate  him,  wave  him  adieu  with  an  un- 
wonted flourish,  and  turn  again  to  the  sombre  crowd. 
Impossible  to  suppress  this  instinct  of  glad  and  swift  fare- 
well, this  impulse  to  sum  in  a  phrase  what  a  phrase  can  so 
seldom  sum. 

For  a  long  recital  of  success  is  but  moderately  interest- 
ing. Man  is  organised  for  sorrow  and  inured  to 
failure  and  frustration.  And  when  we  look  to  see  how 
other  men  have  fared,  and  the  great  ones  of  the  past  go 
wandering  by,  it  is  on  the  men  of  sorrows  that  we  fix  our 
gaze.  We  have  a  feeling  that  we  can  finish  their  lives  for 
them.  We  possess  their  uncaptured  dreams.  We  know 
better  than  they  why  they  failed,  and  the  knowledge 
endears  them.  But  the  finished,  and  clever,  and  rewarded 
man!  Of  him  one  says:  "His  life  was  gentle,  and  the 
elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  could  stand  up  and 
say  to  all  the  world :  '  This  was  a  man.'  "  A  fine  verdict, 
yet  one  that  leaves  the  mind  cold  and  incurious.  Somehow, 
we  do  not  say  this  thing  of  Ctesar,  that  was  said  of  Brutus ; 
yet  CiBsar  interests  us  as  Brutus  does  not.  We  do  not 
speak  so  of  Nelson,  nor  of  Johnson,  nor  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

A  verdict  so  calm  and  round  should  be  briefly,  as  it  must 
be  seldom,  delivered.  It  is  the  true  and  sufficient  verdict 
on  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  but  his  son  delivers  it  in 
nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  of  ultra-glazed  paper. 
He  uses  every  device  to  repeat  and  support  the  undeniable 
propositions  that  Millais  lived  a  successful  life,  and  was  a 
good  fellow.  In  these  two  volumes,  weighing  almost  half 
a  stone,  the  reader  who  reads  to  talk  may  furnish  himself 
with  conversation  for  a  year.  Endless  the  banquet  of 
anecdote  and  eulogy.  Other  pens  are  enlisted  to  prolong 
the  needless  triumph,  and  when  all  seems  over  the  Poet 
Laureate  is  brought  up,  like  a  last  reserve,  to  sing : 

Death,  the  kind  pilot,  from  his  home. 
But  speeds  bim  unto  widening  foam. 
Then  leaves  him,  sunk  from  sight,  to  roam 
The  ocean  of  his  fame. 

It  is  all  well  meant,  and  in  a  measure  true  ;  but  we  may 
wish,  without  offence,  that  Mr.  Millais  had  inherited  his 
father's  knowledge  of  perspective.  A  nature  so  simple 
and  intelligible  as  Millais's,  an  achievement  so  measur- 
able as  his,  could  have  been  treated  in  a  third  of  the  space 
with  thrice  the  eilect.  For  the  real  scale  and  scope  of 
Millais's  life  are  as  easily  apprehended  as  one  of  his 
pictures,  and  in  biography,  where  the  goal  is  known  and 
the  man  measurable,  a  long  work  is  a  weariness.  One 
does  not  like  to  speak  slightingly  or,  as  it  may  seem, 
ungenerously  of  a  tribute  so  laborious  and  filial  as  this. 
But  if  critics  have  duties,  and  biography  is  an  art,  these 
things  must  be  said. 

Briefly,  then,  the  quality  of  this  book  is  something  like 
the  sfjuare  root  of  its  quantity.  Perhaps  the  arithmetic  is 
too  harsh.  We  are  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  represent- 
ing it  as  a  duU  book ;  dull  it  is  not.  Much  of  it  is 
deeply  interesting  to  those  into  whose  lives  the  pictures  of 
Millais  have  entered  as  a  kind  of  separate   and  radiant 


pictorial  element.  Moreover  the  man  was  so  fresh,  vigorous, 
honest,  and  so  in  love  with  life :  he  saw  so  much  worth 
seeing,  kept  such  good  company,  was  so  much  out  and 
about  in  the  world,  and  was  so  in  tune  with  his  time,  that 
he  seems  to  nudge  and  invigorate  the  reader. 

The  distinction — so  frequently  a  strong  one — between 
the  man  and  the  artist  is  slowly  and  surely  obliterated 
in  these  voluminous  pages.  We  see  that  Millais 
was  a  man  of  the  highest  health  and  energy,  on  whom 
nature  had  conferred  rare  executive  faculties  in  drawing 
and  painting.  He  applied  these  faculties  with  the 
same  vigour  and  temporary  concentration  as  he  played 
a  salmon  in  the  Blackwater  or  shot  deer  in  the  passes  of 
Loch  More.  The  notion  that  Millais  had  an  early 
period  of  deep  artistic  feeling  which  he  outgrew  is  not 
wholly  wrong,  but  it  requires  very  careful  statement.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  his  association  with  Holman  Hunt  and 
Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti  in  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  Brother- 
hood. We  shall  not  attempt  to  define  Pre-Eaphaelitism 
anew,  or  discover  precisely  what  Millais  gave  and  what 
he  received  as  a  member  of  that  remarkable  group. 
Mr.  John  Guille  Millais  is  so  severe  on  critics,  and 
points  out  their  "great  mistakes,"  and  their  "common 
mistakes,"  and  their  "ignorance"  with  such  gusto,  that  we 
prefer  to  remain  outside  the  zone  of  his  fire.  We  conceive, 
in  our  amateur  way,  that  in  the  most  flush  and  poetic 
years  of  his  youth  Millais  partly  adopted,  and  partly 
submitted  to,  the  "  Pre-Eaphaelite  "  idea  of  painting.  He 
was  associated  with  young  men  who  excelled  him  in 
powers  of  thought  and  also  in  depth  of  imagination. 
Then,  if  ever,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  deepen  his  artistic 
soul.  Eossetti's  vague  and  delicate  spiritual  yearning 
and  Holman  Hunt's  intense  religious  feeling  might  con- 
ceivably have  awakened  in  Millais  some  latent  and 
vital  principle  of  work  and  purpose  which  should  have 
dominated  his  life.  But  no  influences  could  confer  such  a 
principle.  And  the  salient  fact  is  that  Millais  emerged 
from  his  Brotherhood  days  without  such  a  principle.  He 
had  found  there  only  what  he  brought.  He  had  increased 
his  patience,  he  had  refined  his  conscience,  he  had  widened 
his  physical  vision,  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  add  that 
he  had  tendered  and  deepened  an  imagination  that  was 
ever  more  constructive  than  penetrating.  But  the  chances 
of  Millais  ever  becoming  a  prophet  were  non-existent  as 
ever.  There  is  something  very  ingenious  (may  we  say 
filial  ?)  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Millais  describes  his  father's 
attitude  to  purpose  in  art.     Take  this  passage : 

Mr.  Euskin  held  that  art  should  be  a  great  moral 
teacher,  with  religion  as  its  basis  and  mainspring;  but 
Millais,  while  agreeing  with  much  of  that  critic's  writings, 
was  never  quite  at  one  with  him  on  this  point.  He 
certainly  held  that  Art  should  have  a  great  and  abiding 
purpose,  giving  all  its  strength  to  the  beautifying  or  en- 
noblement of  whatever  subject  it  touched,  either  sacred  or 
secular ;  but  though  himself  at  heart  a  truly  religious  man, 
he  could  not  harp  on  one  string  alone,  nor  would  his 
impulsive  originality,  absolutely  untramelled  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  allow  him  to  paint  pictures  in  which  he 
had  no  heart  at  the  dictation  of  any  man,  however  eminent. 

Thus,  against  the  religious  preoccupation  of  Holman 
Hunt  and  the  moral  preoccupation  of  Euskin,  Mr.  Millais 
puts  his  father's  reluctance  to  "  harp  on  one  string  "  and 
his  "impulsive  originality."  But  what  are  these  but 
filial  disguises  of  the  fact  that  whereas  Hunt  had  a  harp- 
string  and  Euskin  a  theory,  Millais  had  neither.  He  had 
"impulsive  originality,"  which  is  simply  another  way  of 
saying  that  his  faculties  were  not  touched  to  defined 
issues,  were  not  in  the  reins  of  an  embracing  purpose. 
And  that  is  the  truth.  Millais  remained  through  all  his 
later  life  a  brilliant  executant  on  a  popular  level  of  thought 
and  feeling. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  painter  who  promised  to 
become  great  became  only  popular.  Yet  so  it  was. 
When  the  Pre-Eaphaelite"' Brotherhood  ceased  to  warm 
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and  direct  and  inspire  his  energies  Millais  stepped  into 
the  primrose  path.  It  is  odd  that  in  1 859,  when  he  had 
two  such  beautiful  pictures  as  "  The  Vale  of  Best  "  and 
"Apple-Blossoms"  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academj', 
he  should  have  been  thrown  into  a  mood  of  anguish 
because  these  works  did  not  immediately  find  purchasers. 
However,  his  tribulation  was  short.  The  pictures  were  sold, 
and  from  this  date  onward  Millais  seems  to  have  thought 
more  of  making  his  art  profitable  than  significant.  In 
1863,  when  Millais  exhibited  that  trivial  thing  "My 
First  Sermon,"  he  was,  in  his  son's  estimation,  "at  the 
summit  of  his  powers  in  point  of  both  physical  strength 
and  technical  skill,  the  force  and  rapidity  of  his  execution 
being  simply  amazing."  It  may  have  been  so.  No  one 
denies  that  force  and  rapidity  marked  MiUais's  later  work. 
But  the  force  was  mainly  physical,  and  the  rapidity  was 
mainly  injurious.  It  was  in  this  year  (1863)  that 
Millais  wrote  R.A.  after  his  name.  The  mere  catalogue 
of  his  work  done  after  this  date  would  exhaust  our 
space.  He  became  the  splendidly  remunerated  painter 
of  prime  ministers  and  pretty  children.  He  built  himself 
a  fine  house  in  Kensington,  and  his  rifie  rang  out  on 
Braemore  and  Dunrobin.  He  was  granted  the  gold 
"Medaille  d'Honneur."  He  was  made  a  baronet.  He 
received  commissions  from  royalty;  his  "  Cherry  Ripe  " 
was  hung  in  every  cottage,  and  was  hailed  with  rapture 
by  Australian  miners  and  South  African  trekfeers. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal  Newman, 
Tennyson,  and  John  Bright  sat  to  and  with  him,  and  wrote 
him  familiar  epistles.  But  success  elbowed  art  out  of  his 
studio.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  regrets. 

He  enjoyed  every  inch  of  the  way.  He  was  gloriously 
egotistical,  talking  about  himself  in  the  happy,  boisterous 
way  of  a  boy.  He  had  a  boy's  spirit  and  emotions.  His 
work,  says  his  son,  was  his  "  lifelong  joy " ;  but  he 
loved  its  rewards  too  well,  and  he  had  them  in  abundance. 
In  1896,  to  his  deep  gratification,  Millais  was  elected 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1839  he  had  joined 
the  Royal  Academy  school,  the  youngest  student  that  ever 
entered  its  walls.  He  had  gained  every  honour  from  the 
Academy  and  every  reward  from  the  world.  He  had 
had  the  best  of  good  times.  Nor,  in  a  sense,  is  Millais 
less  than  happy  in  his  biographer.  For  the  real  man 
may  be  found  (if  he  is  sought)  in  these  lavish  volumes 
of  praise  and  pictures.  Though  we  wish  that  a  thousand 
irrelevancies  and  much  rash  eulogy  had  been  left  out, 
we  recognise  the  loyal  and  painstaking  character  of  the 
record. 


The  New  Swinburne. 

liosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lomhards  :  a  Tragedy.     By  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     68.) 

Wk  should  have  been  glad  to  find  in  7Zo«a»8«»rf  a  successor  to 
C'luutehrd  and  the  other  works  by  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
made  and  sustained  his  dramatio  reputation.  But  we 
cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  nor  can  a  pardonable 
complaisance  cause  us  to  refrain  from  saying,  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  in  this  play  fallen  below  his  own  accepted 
mark.  The  motive  is  the  well-known  historical  legend 
regarding  the  death  of  that  Attila  of  the  Lombards, 
Alboin— or  Albovine,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  it,  following 
the  Latinised  form  Albovinus.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
murdered  at  a  banquet,  on  the  instigation  of  his  Queen, 
the  daughter  of  an  Italian  prince  whom  he  had  conquered 
and  slain  ;  the  reason  being  that  he  compelled  her  to  drink 
from  a  cup  formed  out  of  her  own  father's  skull.  It  is  a 
little  curioiu  that  two  distinguished  modern  poets  should 
have  souffht  inspiration  in  the  fate  of  two  great  barbarian 
conquerors.     Mr.  Meredith  based  his  fiery  Attila  on  the 


story  that  the  terrible  king  of  the  Huns  was  killed  in  hie 
tent  by  a  female  captive  whom  he  had  forced  to  nuptial- 
rites  (though  he  did  not,  like  Alboin,  make  her  his  wife). 
But   Rosamund  does   not    repeat    the    success  of    Attila. 
According  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  plot,  Albovine  is  troubled 
with  doubts  whether  his  Queen  can  love  the  slayer  of  her 
father,  and  so,  in  an  evil  hour,  contrives  the  gruesome  test 
of  the  skull-goblet.    The  Queen,  Rosamund,  dissembles 
her  agony ;  but,  having  retired  from  the  banquet  at  which 
the  insult  was  inflicted  upon  her,  thinks  only  of  revenge. 
Albovine's  young  and  trusted  captain,  Almachildes,  is  in 
love  with  her  attendant  maiden,  Hildegard.      She  selects 
the  young  warrior  for  her  instrument,  and  Hildegard  as 
the  bait  to  draw  him  into  her  trap.     Having  first  drawn 
from  the  maiden  an  oath  to  do  whatever  service  she  requires, 
she  then  unfolds  that  service.  Hildegard,  on  the  pretext  that 
the  Queen  will  only  allow  their  marriage  if  it  be  necessary 
to  save  her  handmaiden  from  shame,  is  to  tempt  him  to  a 
midnight  assignation,  in  which  the  Queen  herself   is  to 
supply  Hildegard's  place.     The  handmaiden,  under  terror 
of  her  oath,  reluctantly  carries  out  Rosamund's  command. 
Almachildes  refuses  to  believe  her  without  an  interview 
with  the  Queen,  from  whom  he  discerns  the  instigation  to 
have  come.     Rosamund  succeeds  in  persuading  him  that 
there  are  secret  reasons  why  only  so  can  she  bring  about 
the  marriage.     Subsequentiy  she  accuses  him  to  the  King 
of  dishonouring  Hildegard  ;  but  when  he  declares  that  it 
was  only  done  to  secure  their  future  union,  Albovine  gives 
consent  to  the  wedding.     Rosamund  then  reveals  to  the 
young  captain  that  she  supplied  Hildegard's  place,  and 
calls  on  him  to  kill  Albovine.     He  resists.     She  threatens 
a  false  accusation  against  Hildegard  of  having  sought  her 
own  dishonour,  which  will  bring  her  to  the  stake.     Under 
pressure  of  this  he  gives  waj'.     A  first  attempt  to  follow 
and  strike  Albovine  fails.     Then  she  entreats  the  Kmg 
that  in  a  second  banquet,  by  way  of  showing  her  forgive- 
ness for  his  insult,  they  shall  once  more  drink  together  out 
of  her  father's  skull.     He  had  resolved  to  bury  the  relic, 
in   remorse,  but  yields  to   her  solicitation.      By  way  of 
making  secure,  like  Hamlet's  stepfather,  she  poisons  the 
wine,  in  case  Almachildes  should  fail  her.     But  he  does 
not  fail.     At  the  moment  Albovine  takes  the  skuU   of 
poisoned  wine,  to  drink  to  her  before  the  assembled  chiefs, 
the  young  warrior  rises  and  stabs  him.     With  an  exclama- 
tion of  the  "  Et  tu,  Brute,"  kind,  he  dies.     The  Queen 
Rosamund,  in  a  few  brief  lines,  explains  that  she  has  no 
time  to   explain   anything,   and  drinks  off   the  skuU  of 
poison.     Albovine's  oldest  comrade  enjoins  : 

Let  none  make  moan,  this  doom  is  none  of  man's — 

which,  since  he  is  quite  in  the  dark  about  the  affair,  is  a 
remarkably  philosophical  acceptance  ot  faits  accomplis ;  and 
the  tragedy  ends.  No  one  is  arrested  :  Almachildes  is 
not  so  much  as  asked  to  account  for  his  sudden  indiscre- 
tion with  the  knife.  And  the  reader  is  left  witli  a  feeling 
that  Rosamund's  little  sensation  has  not  come  off. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Swinburne's  sensation  falls  unexpectedly 
flat. 

What  is  one  to  say  of  this  ?  As  a  matter  of  construction, 
there  seems  a  quite  unnecessary  machinery  of  diabolical 
intrigue.  If  Rosamund's  word  was  so  all-powerful  with 
Albovine  as  Mr.  Swinburne  represents,  she  could  surely 
have  threatened  a  false  charge  against  Hildegard  (and 
thereby  secured  the  compliance  of  Almachildes)  without 
the  wanton  infamy  of  surrendering  herself  to  the  youth. 
Considering  its  monstrosity,  this  act  has  surprisingly  little 
effect  on  what  follows,  and  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
mainly  to  make  our  blood  run  cold.  Our  blood  does  not 
run  cold,  under  the  circumstances :  we  feel  merely  disgust 
where  we  are  evidently  meant  to  feel  tragic  horror.  Other- 
wise (but  it  is  a  large  otherwise),  the  plot  has  its  possi- 
bilities of  power.  Those  possibilities  (we  say  with  regret) 
are  not  carried  out  in  the  execution.  As  regards  general 
execution,   the  best  scene  is  that  of  the  initial  banquet. 
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where  Eosamimd  is  made  to  drink  from  her  father's  skull. 
Here  there  is  considerable  dramatic  grip  over  the  situation, 
and  one  looks  forward  hopefully  to  accumulative  develop- 
ment. But  it  does  not  come.  What  should  be  the 
exceedingly  powerful  situation,  where  Queen  Eosamund 
discloses  to  j'oung  Almachildes  the  identity  of  the  supposed 
HUdegard  of  his  midnight  assignation,  quite  fails  in 
tragic  force.  It  proves  simply  insignificant,  unmoving. 
And  the  singularly  lame  and  abrupt  dismissal  of  the 
climatic  scene— as  though  the  author  were  weary,  and 
finished  the  thing  oif  summarily  —  we  have  already 
indicated. 

The  characterisation  is  shadowy.  Albovine  makes  no 
impression,  Hildegard  is  nothing,  Almachildes  less  than 
nothing.  One  can  understand  that  Mr.  Swinburne  de- 
signed to  throw  his  strength  into  the  character  of  Eosa- 
mund. It  is  just  a  character  to  attract  the  delineator  of 
Mary  Stuart.  Eosamund  is  by  way  of  being  one  of  those 
gloriously  dangerous  women,  deadly  strong  in  beauty, 
love,  and  hate,  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  has  ever  loved  to 
draw.  But  any  of  his  disciples  might  have  drawn 
Eosamund. 

That  is  what  one  must  finally  say  of  the  drama.  Except 
in  a  trait  here  and  there,  the  old  glories  of  the  Swinbumian 
blank-verse  are  lacking.  The  opulent  diction  and  imagery 
are  gone.  The  language  of  the  play  is  direct,  simple, 
clear :  but  it  rises  to  no  high  poetical  level.  The  speech 
of  Eosamund  after  the  King's  outrage  on  her  is  a  good 
average  specimen  of  the  style : 

I  am  yet  alive  to  queslion  if  I  live, 

And  wonder  what  may  ever  bid  me  die. 

But  live  I  will,  being  yet  not  dead  with  thee, 

Father.     Thou  knowest  in  Paradise  my  heart. 

I  feel  thy  kisses  breathing;  on  my  lips, 

Whereto  the  dead  cold  rnlic  of  thy  face 

Was  pressed  at  biddinf;  of  thy  slayer  last  night, 

And  yet  they  were  not  withered  :  nay,  they  are  red 

Aa  blood  is — blood  but  newly  spilt — not  thine, 

Father !     None  lives  that  knew  thee  now  save  me, 

And  none  loves  me  but  thou  nor  thee  but  I, 
That  was  till  yesternight  thy  daughter :  now 
That  very  name  is  talated,  and  my  tongue 
Tastes  poison  as  I  speak  it.     There  is  nought 
Left  in  the  range  and  record  of  the  world 
For  me  that  is  not  poisoned ;  even  my  heart 
Is  all  envenomed  in  me.     Death  is  Ufe, 
Or  priesthood  lies  that  swears  it :  then  I  give 
The  man  my  husband  and  thy  homicide 
Life  if  I  slay  him — ^the  life  he  gave  thee. 

That  has  a  certain  strength,  but  it  would  have  been  nearly 
as  strong  in  prose,  from  which  it  is  not  far  removed.  Of 
course,  now  and  again  there  are  flashes  of  the  poet  we  re- 
member.    Such  is  Bosamund's  phrase  to  Almachildes  : 

Brainless  art  thou  not, 
No  sword  with  man's  fa.;e  carven  on  the  heft 
For  mockery  more  than  truth  or  help  in  fight. 

That  is  a  tine  image.  Beautiful,  too,  is  the  love-speech  of 
Albovine  to  Eosamund : 

Thy  voice  was  honey -hearted  music,  sweet 
As  wine  and  glad  as  clarions ;  not  in  battle 
Might  man  have  more  of  joy  than  I  to  hear  it, 
And  feel  delight  dance  in  my  heart  and  laugh 
Too  loud  for  hearing  save  its  own.     Thou  rose, 
Why  did  God  give  thee  more  than  all  thy  kin 
Whose  pride  is  perfume  only  and  colour,  this 
Music  'i    No  rose  but  mine  sings,  and  the  birds 
Hush  all  their  hearts  to  hearken. 

That  is  something  of  the  old  Swinburne.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  old  Swinburne  is  grown  faint  and  unrecognisable 
in  Ronamund.  And  the  Swinburne  who  has  taken  his 
place,  if  he  has  lost  all  his  extravagance,  has  also  lost 
much  of  his  power. 


"  His  Name  Was  Leisure." 

The  Natural  Mutory  of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert  White. 
Edited  by  the  late  Grant  Allen.  Illustrated  by  Edmund 
H.  New.     (Lane.     228.  net.) 

ALTHoaGH  White's  Selborne  was  first  published  in  1789, 
and  a  constant  stream,  of  editions  has  been  flowing  ever 
since  the  'thirties  of  this  century,  it  was  probably  Lowell's 
charming  appreciation  in  My  Study  Windows  which  gave 
the  book  its  best  impetus.  Since  looking  through  the 
handsome  edition  which  Mr.  Lane  has  just  published — 
the  noblest  that  has  yet  appeared — we  have  read  again 
Lowell's  "  Garden  Acquaintance  "  essay,  and  thereby  have 
quite  lost  heart  to  say  things  of  our  own  concerning  the 
Selborne  naturalist — Lowell's  honeyed  words  so  gaily  and 
fittingly  sum  up  both  man  and  book.  One  passage,  indeed, 
we  must  quote  here : 

The  great  events  of  Mr.  White's  life,  too,  have  that  dis- 
proportionate importance  which  is  always  humorous.  .  .  . 
In  1770  he  makes  the  acquaintance  in  Sussex  of  "  an  old 
family  tortoise,"  which  had  then  boeo  domesticated  for 
thirty  years.  It  is  clear  that  he  fell  in  love  with  it  at  first 
sight.  We  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  growth  of  his 
passion,  but  in  1780  we  find  him  eloping  with  its  object  in 
a  post-chaise.  "The  rattle  and  hurry  of  the  journey  so 
perfectly  roused  it  that,  when  I  turned  it  out  in  a  border, 
it  walked  twice  down  to  the  bottom  of  my  garden."  It 
reads  hke  a  Court  journal :  "  Yesterday  H.E.H.  the 
Princess  Alice  took  an  airing  of  half-an-hour  on  the 
terrace  of  Windsor  Castle."  This  tortoise  might  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  if  he  could  have  con- 
descended to  so  ignoble  an  ambition.  It  had  but  just  been 
discovered  that  a  surface  inclined  at  a  certain  angle  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  took  more  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
tortoise  had  always  known  this  (though  he  unostentatiously 
made  no  parade  of  it),  and  used  accordingly  to  tilt 
himself  up  against  the  garden  wall  in  the  autunm.  He 
seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  philosopher  than  even  Mr. 
White  himself,  caring  for  nothing  but  to  get  under  a 
cabbage  leaf  when  it  rained  or  the  sun  was  too  hot,  and  to 
bury  himself  alive  before  frost— a  four-footed  Diogenes, 
who  carried  his  tub  on  his  back. 

Gilbert  White  was  born  at  Selborne  in  1720,  and  he 
died  in  the  same  little  Hampshire  village  in  1 793,  in  many 
ways  stUl  a  child.  His  seventy-three  years  were  passed 
without  storm  or  stress,  almost  like  one  long,  level  day. 
He  went  to  school  at  Basingstoke ;  took  his  degree  at  Oriel ; 
was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  in  17-44;  became  curate  at 
Swarraton,  near  Old  Alresford,  but  apparently  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  there;  was  Junior  Proctor  in  1752; 
possibly  farmed  in  Cambridgeshire  for  a  while ;  and  in 
1 75.5  returned  to  Selborne  to  study  nature  and  follow  his 
own  inclinations  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  him  vicar  of  Selborne  :  he  may  occasionally  have 
taken  a  service  there,  but  he  was  merely  curate  of 
Faringdon,  an  office  which  sat  upon  him  very  lightly.  In 
1763  he  inherited  the  family  home  at  Selborne,  known  as 
"  The  Wakes,"  and  there  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
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his  life  were  spent.  This  house  still  stands,  and  we  repro- 
duce two  of  Mr.  New's  drawings  of  it.  In  this  comely 
abode,  the  curious,  patient,  leisurely  bachelor  read  the 
classics,  examined  his  specimens,  collated  his  impressions 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  district,  and  wrote  his  famous 
book.     Of  the  value  of  this  work  to  science  let  Mr.  Grant 


c/t  unmi/r  ^  W^fiids  kow^ 


AUen  speak, 
this  edition : 


Says  he,  in  his  admirable  Introduction  to 


"We  are  present,  as  it  were,  at  the  birth  of  zoology ;  we 
are  admitted  to  see  science  in  the  making.  Europe  at  that 
period  was  full  of  patient  and  honest  observers  like  White, 
on  whose  basis  the  vast  superstructures  of  Cuvier,  Owen, 
and  later  of  Darwin,  were  at  last  to  be  raised.  But  most 
of  them  are  now,  as  individuals,  forgotten,  because  they 
did  not  personally  commit  their  work  to  print  and  paper, 
save  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies.  lu  White's 
Selbome,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  crystallised  and  pre- 
served for  us  the  very  stages  by  which  each  plane  of  truth 
was  slowly  arrived  at.  We  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
early  biologists.  We  see  them  comparing  and  identifying 
species ;  we  find  them  fighting  for  or  against  some  hoary 
but  untenable  tradition ;  we  note  their  eager  love  of  truth, 
their  burning  desire  for  exact  knowledge,  their  occasional 
reluctance  to  abandon  some  cherished  fable  which  now 
seems  to  us  too  childish  for  such  men's  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  as  a  historic  document  that  the 
Natural  History  of  Selborne  most  of  all  appeals  to  us ;  it 
shows  us  by  what  steps  science  felt  its  way  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  late  in  the  day  to  draw  attention  to  Gilbert  White's 
literary  merits,  but  there  are  three  passages  which  have 
always  particularly  pleased  us.  This  description  of  the 
Sussex  Downs  is  one : 

For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  somewhat  peculiarly  sweet 
and  amusing  in  the  shapely-figured  aspect  of  chalk  hilla  in 
preference  to  those  of  stone,  which  are  rugged,  broken, 
abrupt,  and  shapeless. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  singular  i^  my  opinion,  and  not  so 
happy  as  to  convey  to  you  the  same  idea ;  but  I  never 


contemplate  these  mountains  without  thinkinK  I  perceive 
somewhat  analogous  to  growth  in  their  gentle  swellings 
and  smooth  fung^-like  protuberances,  their  fluted  sides, 
and  regular  hollows  aod  slopes,  that  carry  at  once  the  air 
of  vegetative  dilatation  and  expansion.  Or,  was  there 
ever  a  time  when  these  immense  masses  of  calcareous 
matter  were  thrown  into  fermentation  by  some  adventitious 
moisture,  were  raised  and  leavened  into  such  shapes  by 
some  plastic  power,  and  so  made  to  swell  and  heave  their 
broad  backs  into  the  sky,  so  much  above  the  less  animated 
clay  of  the  wild  below  ? 

Another  is  the  few  sentences  that  follow  from  one  of 
White's  many  passages  on  the  swallow,  a  bird  which  had 
always  a  singular  fascination  for  him  : 

The  swallow  is  a  delicate  songster,  and  in  soft,  sunny 
weather  sings  both  perching  and  flying,  on  trees  in  a  kind 
of  concert,  and  on  chimney-pots;  is  also  a  bold  flier, 
ranging  to  distant  downs  and  commons  even  in  windy 
weather,  which  the  other  species  seem  much  to  dislike; 
nay,  even  frequentiog  exposed  seaport  towns,  and  making 
little  excursions  over  the  salt  water.  Horsemen  on  wide 
downs  are  often  closely  attended  by  a  little  party  of 
swallows  for  miles  together,  which  plays  before  and  behiod 
them,  sweeping  around,  and  collecting  all  the  skulking 
insects  that  are  roused  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses' 
feet. 

And  the  third  is  the  account  of  the  acoustic  tumult 
caused  by  the  cannonading  of  Mr.  White's  friend — a  kind 
of  prosaic  precursor  of  Joanna's  laugh  in  Wordsworth : 

My  friend,  who  lives  just  beyond  the  top  of  the  down, 
brought  his  three  swivel  guns  to  try  them  in  my  outlet, 
with  their  muzzles  towards  the  Hanger,  supposing  that 
the  report  would  have  had  a  great  effect ;  but  the  experi- 
ment did  not  answer  his  expectation.  He  then  removed 
them  to  the  Alcove  on  the  Hanger ;  when  the  sound,  rush- 
ing along  the  Lythe  and  Comb-wood,  was  very  g^and ; 
but  it  was  at  the  Hermitage  that  the  echoes  and  repercus- 
sions deUghted  the  hearers:  not  only  filling  the  Lythe 
with  the  roar,  as  if  all  the  beeches  were  tearing  up  by  the 
roots ;  but  turning  to  the  left,  they  pervaded  the  vale 
above  Comb- wood  ponds;  and  after  a  pause  seemed  to 
take  up  the  crash  again,  and  to  extend  round  Harteley 
•  Hanger,  and  to  die  away  at  last  among  the  coppices  and 
coverts  of  Ward-le-ham. 

But  Gilbert  White  was  not  a  great  svriter.  He  was 
more  interested  far  in  communicating  facts  than  in 
rounding  a  period,  although  the  hand  of  the  con- 
scious literary  artificer  now  and  then  shows  through. 
Thus,  in  an  account  of  Sussex  sheep,  we  read:  "But 
as  soon  as  you  pass  Beeding-hiU,  all  the  flocks  at 
once  become  hornless,  or,  as  they  call  them,  poll-sheep ; 
and  have,  moreover,  black  faces,  with  a  white  tuft  of  wool 
on  their  foreheads,  and  speckled  and  spotted  legs  ;  so  that 
you  would  think  that  the  flocks  of  Laban  were  pasturing 
on  one  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  variegated  breed  of  his 
son-in-law,  Jacob,  were  cantoned  along  the  other."  The 
end  of  that  sentence  must  have  given  its  author  very 
considerable  satisfaction. 

Our  own  opinion  has  always  been  that  Gilbert  White's 
is  one  of  the  books  which  people  talk  about  more  than 
read.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  books  that 
are  necessary  to  a  literary  gentleman^  s  library  would  think 
of  omitting  The  Natural  Jlidory  of  Selborne  from  his 
shelves ;  he  would  play  with  it  now  and  then,  and  fondle  it, 
and  say,  "  Ah,  yes,  dear  old  White  !  "  and  see  that  Walton 
held  a  contiguous  place ;  but  unless  he  were  a  naturalist 
himself  he  would  not  go  through  with  it.  We  fancy  that 
a  census  of  the  people  who  own  White's  Selhorne  and  a 
census  of  the  people  who  have  read  it  would  show  vastly 
differing  figures.  Not  that  this  matters  very  much,  because 
there  are  certain  books  of  which,  after  the  merest  glance, 
an  intelligent  person  knows  all,  by  a  kind  of  instinct  or 
sympathy;  and  of  these  White's  Selborne  is  one.  To  a 
true  book-lover  the  spirit  of  a  book  may  steal  through  its 
closed  covers.  Thus,  one  may  understand  Gilbert  White 
perfectly  on  a  very  brief  aaj^uaintance.     He  is  among  the 
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literary  telepathists.  In  summing  up  his  character  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  applies  to  him  a  stanza  from  Mr.  Dobson's 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Old  School"  : 

He  liked  the  well-wheel's  creaking  tongue, 
He  liked  the  thrush  that  stopped  and  sung, 
He  liked  the  drone  of  flies  among 

His  netted  peaches ; 
He  liked  to  watch  the  sunlight  fall 
Athwart  his  ivied  orchard  wall ; 
Or  pause  to  catch  the  cukoo's  call 

Beyond  the  beeches. 

"  Such  of  a  surety,"  says  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  "  was  Gilbert 
White's  ideal ;  and  we  may  almost  add  of  him,  in  Mr. 
Dobson's  apt  phrase,  '  His  name  was  Leisure.'  " 

One  word  about  Mr.  Lane's  edition.  It  impresses  us  as 
a  great  publishing  feat.  The  editor  was  well  chosen  ;  the 
artist,  Mr.  Edmund  H.  New,  was  weU  chosen ;  and  the 
inclu.sion  of  some  new  marginalia  on  White's  Selharne  by 
Coleridge,  whose  comments  are  much  to  the  point,  and  of 
the  bibliographical  appendix,  are  of  interest  and  value. 
The  mechanical  parts  of  the  work  are  excellent  too — print- 
ing, reproduction  of  illustrations,  and  binding.  If  the 
book  has  a  fault,  it  is  a  fault  of  omission — the  "  An- 
tiquities "  are  not  here. 


The  Art  of  Description. 
In  India.    By  G.  W.  Steevens.     (Blackwood.     68.) 

The  quality  of  Mr.  Steevens's  work — his  vivid  observa- 
tion, his  unfailing  selection  of  the  dramatic,  his  arresting 
imagery,  his  curt,  saucy  sentences — has  been  acknowledged 
so  often  in  the  Academy  that  we  can  skip  compliments  and 
pass  at  once  to  this  volume.  In  these  brilliant  impressions 
of  a  scamper  through  India  we  observe  a  development  of 
Mr.  Steevens's  method  which  calls  for  a  warning  word. 
Again  and  again  the  adjective  has  mastered  him.  We 
hold  that  to  the  supreme  artist  in  words,  if  there  be  such  a 
person,  nothing  on  earth  is  impossible  of  effective  descrip- 
tion— and  by  description  we  mean  the  power  of  handing  on 
to  the  reader  his  thrills,  his  emotion,  and  his  ecstacy.  The 
art  of  doing  this  is  incommunicable.  It  is  rare,  and  Mr. 
Steevens  does  not  lack  it.  If  he  fails  sometimes  in  this 
book  it  is  not  because  he  has  attempted  the  impossible  in 
trying  to  picture  the  colour,  the  wonder,  the  magnificence 
of  India,  but  because  he  has  niggled  when  the  brush  work 
should  have  been  broad  and  spacious.  Superabundant 
epithets,  colour  piled  upon  colour,  categorical  details  of 
beautiful  things  wUl  not  serve.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
communicate  emotion.  We  judge  Mr.  Steevens  by  a  high 
standard.  If  at  times  he  has  overstrained  the  art  of  word- 
painting,  in  other  pages  he  shows  all  his  old  skill  in  con- 
veying a  picture.  We  will  give  examples  of  his  failures 
and  hSs  successes.     To  begin,  here  is  a  failure : 

The  streets  of  Bombay  arc  a  tulip-garden  of  vermilion 
turbans  and  crimson,  orange  and  flame  colour,  of  men 
in  blue  and  brown  and  emerald  waistcoats,  women  in 
cherry-coloured  satin  drawers,  or  mantles,  drawn  from  the 
head  across  the  bosom  to  the  hip,  of  blazing  purple  or 
green  that  shines  like  a  grasshopper. 

That  is  a  catalogue.     The  picture  does  not  start  to  the  eye. 
It  does  not  move  us.    Neither  does  this  : 

Blues  soften  from  cobalt  through  peacock  to  indigo ; 
tnrbans  are  no  longer  merely  flaring  red  or  yellow,  but 
magenta,  crimson,  flame-colour,  salmon-colour,  gold, 
orange,  lemon. 

Again  a  catalogue.    Here  is  another  arrangement  of  words 
that  has  not  been  cajoled  into  life  : 

Gold  cornices  and  scrolls  and  lattices  frame  traceries  of 
mauve  and  pale  green  and  soft  azure. 


The  words  do  not  live.     Yet  colours  can  become  living 
things.     Witness  that  wonderful  passage  in  "  Macbeth  "  : 

No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  Lncamsdine, 
Making  the  green — one  red. 

How  the  colours  tell ! 

We  should  not  have  insisted  upon  Mr.  Steevens's  occa- 
sional failure  to  convey  his  impressions  to  the  reader — a 
failure  due  not  to  carelessness,  far  from  it,  but  rather  to  an 
over-anxiety  to  produce  the  fuU  effect  of  what  he  saw  and 
felt — had  he  not  shown  in  other  passages  that  the  power 
to  do  so  is  particularly  his.  Here  are  some  descriptions, 
vivid,  yet  calm,  which  are  entirely  successful : 

The  holy  Ganges  floated  great  and  grey  at  my  feet. 
Out  of  the  blackness  of  the  west  it  came  naked  into  the 
muffled  grey  of  dawn.  Except  the  bare  train  that  had 
brought  me  to  the  ghat  and  the  bare  steamer  that  was  to 
carry  me  across,  I  could  see  nothing  but  chill  yellow  shore 
and  sand-bank  and  chill  white  water.  A  pilgrim  issuing 
from  some  little  shrine,  where  he  had  slept,  shivered  and 
shook  knea-deep  in  the  stream,  and  his  soaked  white 
drawers  clung  to  him  dankly. 

Here  is  a  telling  little  picture  of  the  effect  of  the  irri- 
gation works  promoted  by  the  Government,  who  have 
"  bridled  the  river  and  brought  it  to  the  village  gate  "  : 

Go  out  at  evenfall  and  see  the  ryot  naked  to  mid-thigh 
scraping  entrances  in  his  little  embankment  with  his  ante- 
diluvian hoe.  First  one,  then  another,  rod  by  rod,  till  the 
whole  field  is  soaked.  Listen  to  the  glug-glug  of  the 
water  as  the  last  compartment  gets  its  douse,  and  look  at 
the  great  peace  on  the  ryot's  face.  You  can  almost  hear 
his  soul  glug-glugging  with  the  Hke  satisfaction. 

This,  too,  is  good  : 

On  the  tongue  of  the  valley  stands  Peshawur.  It  has 
stood  sentry  there  ever  since  cities  were,  looking  forward 
through  the  teeth  of  the  hungry  mountains,  looking  back 
to  the  gullet  of  the  fat  plains.  The  mountains  are  lean 
and  swift  and  bloody ;  the  plains  are  gorged  and  lazy  and 
timid ;  the  bases  of  the  hills  are  the  line  between,  and  it  is 
only  one  stride  over  it. 

And,  finally,  this  picture  of  "  essential  India  "  : 

About  Madras,  too,  you  can  notice  what  in  chattering' 
Bengal  and  the  fighting  Pimjab  you  are  apt  to  miss. 
There,  alone  on  the  field,  picking  at  the  earth  with  a 
single  careless  hand  on  his  plough,  or  standing,  a  lean, 
naked  figure  among  the  sleepy  goats,  you  see  the  bed-rook 
of  native  India.  The  man  who  neither  chatters  nor  fights, 
but  does  what  the  Brahman  tells  him,  looks  languidly  to 
the  land  and  the  stock,  and  pays  taxes.  He  is  essential 
India. 

We  have  dwelt  rather  on  the  manner  than  the  matter  of 
the  volume.  It  is  the  reflection  of  a  singularly  acute  and 
capable  personality,  and,  in  spite  of  lapses,  emphatically  a 
book  to  read. 


For  the  foundation  of  style  is  nothing  else  but  this :  a 
fixed  determination  in  any  man  to  reveal  the  true  nature 
of  his  thought  as  distinguished,  and  contra-distinguished, 
from  the  thoughts  of  all  others  his  feUow-men,  be  they 
alive  or  dead.  Not  one  of  these  shares  fully  the  ideas  that 
are  man's ;  wherefore  must  he,  at  the  beginning,  be  con- 
tent to  stand  utterly  alone  in  the  world,  until  out  of  himself 
he  can  spin  those  threads  which  shall  one  day  serve  to 
swing  him  back  into  the  thoughts  of  his  kind.  0  awful 
isolation,  awful  incubation !  0  perilous  flight  through  the 
void  air ! 

Tha  is  the  meaning  of  style. — C.  F.  Keary. 

Quoted  in  Mr.  Cope  Cornford's  Memoir  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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Children's    Books. — II. 

By  One  Who  Takes  Them  Seriously. 
Mr.  Bibrell's  remarks  at  Edinburgh  last  week  on  how  to 
tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  were  applied  to  books 
whose  appeal  is  to  the  adult  mind.  According  to  the 
lecturer's  first  critic,  Lord  Eosebery,  the  test  is  a  very 
diificult  one  to  apply.  With  books  ostensibly  for  children, 
however,  one  can  como  to  a  decision  more  (]^uickly  and  with 
less  difficulty.  Is  it  dramatic  ?  is  one  question  that  must 
be  asked  and  answered  of  the  letterpress.  Is  it  about 
interesting  things?  Is  it  straightforward?  are  others. 
And  that  is  almost  all.  While  in  the  case  of  the  illustra- 
tions, pictures  with  no  story  in  them,  pictures  in  which 
nothing  happens,  are  little  good,  no  matter  what  the  skill 
of  the  artist;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  poor 
the  artist,  pictures  of  identifiable  things  belonging  to  child 
life  or  child  imagination  are  almost  certain  to  please.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  has  a  much  harder  task  to 
perform  than  the  artist.  The  artist,  if  he  be  an  animal 
painter,  for  example,  need  modify  no  whit  to  catch  the 
nursery  suffrage,  whereas  the  author,  if  he  is  to  win  it, 
must  give  much  thought  to  both  his  matter  and  his  manner. 
In  other  words,  the  artist  can  keep  one  eye  on  the 
adult  with  less  risk  than  the  author  may.  It  is  almost 
compulsory  that  the  author  should  be  whole-heartedly  for 
the  nursery  if  he  is  to  succeed. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  failure  of  an  author  in  the 
nursery,  whatever  may  be  his  fate  elsewhere,  in  Vlysses; 
or,  Be  Rovgement  of  Troy  (Methuen),  by  A.  H.  M.  This 
is  a  burlesque  in  rhyme  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  and 
its  appeal  is  to  sharp  public  school  boys  rather  than  to 
anyone  else.  As  its  appearance  is,  however,  that  of  a 
book  ostensibly  for  children,  it  behoves  one  to  mention  it 
unfavourably  here,  in  order  that  no  hurried  uncle  or  parent 
may  be  deceived  and  present  it  to  a  small  child — to  that 
child's  disappointment.  Here  is,  for  instance,  a  very 
unsuitable  stanza  : 

But  here  methiuks  I  hear  you  say 

"  You  take  uo  count  of  time  !  " 
To  which  I  answer  mildly  that 

This  huutiug  for  a  rhyme, 
As  in  th'  original  Odyssey, 
Has  played  the  very  deuce  with  me. 

While  the  author  says  of  the  suitor's  treatment  of 
Penelope : 

They  used  to  bet  her  two  to  one 

That  her  old  man  was  dead, 
And  then  remark  quite  casujilly 
That  widows  ought  to  wed — 

which  is  the  true  manner  of  fifth-form  burlesque. 

Much  more,  but  not  wholly,  to  the  point  is  Really  and 
Truly  (Arnold),  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames,  wherein 
both  author  and  artist  have  had  the  adult  a  little  too 
much  in  mind.  The  book  purports  to  be  a  nursery  guide 
to  the  most  notable  events  of  this  century.  One  picture, 
for  example,  shows  us  a  baker's  window  in  which  buns 
are  priced  at  eighteenpence  each,  and  loaves  at  from  three- 
and-six  to  five  shillings.  The  illustration  refers  to  the 
Kepeal  of  the  Com  Tax,  1846,  and  the  rhyme  runs : 

Wheu  the  high  price  of  bread 

Could  no  longer  be  borne, 
The  Government  took  off 

The  duty  on  com  '. 

Now  it  is  asking  too  much  of  any  chUd  to  expect  him 
to  be  interested  in  this.  A  picture  of  a  cable  under  the 
ocean,  with  a  curious  assortment  of  fish  adhering  to  it,  is 
rather  better,  illustrating  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  1858, 
but  the  book  is  overweighted.  Probably  artist,  author, 
and  publisher  are  equally  aware  that  this  is  not  really  and 
truly  a  children's  book  at  all ;  and,  in  this  case,  why  give 
it  the  nursery  form?  It  is  just  a  little  unfair  to  the 
nursery. 


For  genuine  entertainment  the  nursery  would  infinitely 
prefer  the  budget  of  old  pictures  and  new  which  is  con- 
tained between  the  covers  of  In  Doors  and  Out  (Blackie). 
Here  the' pictures  are  almost  always  well  chosen.  The 
letterpress  might  sometimes  be  better,  but,  take  it  for  all 
in  all,  In  Door>  and  Out  is  a  good  book  with  sterling 
nursery  merits.  So — at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  pictures 
are  concerned — is  The  Story  of  the  Seven  Young  Goslings 
(Blackie),  by  Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  with  excellently- 
spirited  and  richly- coloured  drawings  by  Mrs.  Percy 
Dearmer.  The  child  that  is  not  pleased  by  a  family  of 
geese,  that  are  nicely  dressed  and  have  amusing  adventures, 
deservesto  go  withoutliterature  altogether.  The  story,  which 
is  in  Ingoldsbian  rhyme,  is,  as  it  stands,  less  satisfactory ; 
but,  read  aloud  by  a  humorous  father,  it  should  be  irre- 
sistible. Mrs.  Dearmer's  geese  fulfil  the  condition  laid 
down  above  in  that  they  are  always  doing  something.  An 
instance  of  an  animal  draughtsman  who  comes  short  of 
this  necessary  quality  is  Mr.  Carton  Moore  Park,  whose 
Book  of  Birds  (Blackie)  fails  as  entertainment  for  children 
through  being  too  artistic  on  the  one  hand  and  too  inactive 
on  the  other.  One  has  for  Mr.  Park  both  respect  and  ad- 
miration as  a  skilful  artist ;  but  his  ingeniously-composed 
drawings  will  leave  the  nursery  cold. 

We  find  Mrs.  Dearmer  again  in  The  Book  of  Fenny  Toys 
(Macmillan,  6s.),  written  and  illustrated  by  herself.  The 
letterpress,  which  is  in  rhyme,  is,  perhaps,  rather  more 
ingenious  than  interesting,  but  the  simplicity  and  vividness 
of  the  pictures  are  all  that  children  belonging  to  the  age 
when  penny  toys  are  also  joys  can  want.  Mrs.  Dearmer 
seems  to  try  for  two  publics,  one  that  reads  and  one  that 
looks  at  pictures  ;  indeed,  we  might  say  three  publics,  for 
the  book  is  dedicated  to  Prof.  York  Powell. 

A  book  for  children  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  is  Tommy  Smith's  Animals  (Methuen),  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Selous.  This  is  the  story  of  a  little  boy  named 
Tommy  who  threw  stones  at  birds,  and  set  his  dog  at  rats, 
and  stamped  on  beetles,  and  killed  spiders,  and  did  many 
other  very  natural  and  very  cruel  things.  The  animals, 
therefore,  met  to  consider  their  hard  case.  One  pro- 
posed one  thing,  one  another,  all  being  in  favour  of 
personal  chastisement — except  the  owl.  The  owl  advised 
reasoning,  and  for  that  purpose  taught  the  animals  human 
speech.  The  next  day,  therefore,  just  as  Tommy  was 
about  to  hit  a  frog  with  his  stick,  behold  the  frog  addressed 
him  very  sensibly  and  interestingly,  displayed  its  powers 
and  characteristics,  and  finally  extorted  from  Tommy  a 
promise  to  maltreat  frogs  no  more.  The  other  creatures 
behaved  similarly  until  in  the  end  Tommy  was  reformed 
and  considerate.  It  is  conceivable  that  there  are  elephants 
and  lions  in  Africa  which  wish  that  Mr.  Selous's  famous 
brother,  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  had  had  Tommy's  opportunities. 
But  possibly  the  author  would  not  have  been  on  their  side 
after  all,  for  we  observe  that  he  permits  slaughter  to  be 
dealt  out  to  foxes  and  weasels,  although  it  is  probable  that 
they  could  make  as  good  a  case  for  living  as  the  rat  does. 
The  point  is,  that  the  work  is  well  done,  very  interesting  to 
a  little  boy,  and  a  step  in  the  right  ethical  direction. 

Years  ago  the  nurseries  were  tantalised  or  tickled  by  an 
alliterative  alphabet  from  which  nothing  now  remains  in 
ordinary  minds  but  the  familiar  symphony  in  P  about 
Peter  Piper.  The  alphabet  begins:  "Andrew  Airpump 
asked  his  Aimtie's  Aalment,"  and  continues  on  similarly 
absurd  lines.  This  ancient  and  ingenious  work  has  been 
discovered  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Donnison,  and  is 
now  issued  by  Messrs.  Duckworth  under  the  title  of  Jato- 
Cracking  Jingles,  making  an  amusing  book. 

This  article  must  end  with  a  word  of  unqualified  dispraise 
of  a  book  entitled  Ruthless  Rhymes  for  Heartless  Homes 
(Arnold),  by  "  Col.  D.  Streams,"  the  humour  of  which  is 
an  inversion  of  ordinary  feeling,  by  which  a  death  is  a  joke 
and  cruelty  a  pleasantry.  Everything  has  been  done  to 
give  the  book  a  nursery  appearance,  or  we  should  not 
object  to  it  here. 
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Other  New  Books. 


Rembrandt  Van  Run. 


By  Malcolm  Bell. 


Mr.  Bell's  book  does  not  call  for  much  criticism.  It  is 
not  superfluous,  because  Rembrandt's  genius  will  always 
bear  to  be  celebrated  anew.  And  it  is  celebrated  very 
handsomely  in  this  fine  volume.  Mr.  Bell  frankly  says 
that  he  has  no  astounding  discoveries  or  startling  theories 
to  promulgate.  He  tells  the  story  of  Rembrandt's  life  as 
it  is  known  or  conjectured  in  a  safe,  comprehensive  way. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Bell's  account  of 
Rembrandt's  failure  to  please  his  Amsterdam  patrons  with 
his  great,  his  largest,  and  most  famous  work,  "  The  Sortie 
of  the  Company  of  Francis  Banning  Cocq,"  known  as 
"  The  Night-Watch  "  : 

Without  exaggerating  the  rapidity  or  depth  of  Rem- 
brandt's fall  in  popular  estimation,  it  is  certain  that  the 
picture  in  question  was  received  with  severe  disapproval ; 
nor  is  this  reason  far  to  seek.  Holland  at  that  time 
abounded  in  Guilds  and  Companies,  civil  and  military. 
Boards  of  Managemeot  of  this  or  that  hospital  or  charit- 
able institution,  and  a  i}erfeot  craze  for  being  painted 
in  groups  animated  one  aud  all.  The  galleries  are  full 
of  these  Doelen  aud  Rogent  pictures  by  great  and  little 
masters,  and  dreary  objects  many  of  them  are.  Eash 
member  subscribed  his  share,  and  each  expected  to  get  his 
money's-worth.  As  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  R.A.,  in  painting  his 
great  picture  of  an  Indian  durbar,  encountered  endless 
dilfic allies  because  precedence  forbade  that  this  Rajah 
should  be  larger  than  that  Rajah,  or  this  Prince  in  profile 
while  that  other  Prince  was  in  full  face,  so  the  Dutch 
painter  was  expected  to  distribute  his  light  and  his  posi- 
tions with  an  impartial  hand,  aud  a  comically  stiflf  aud 
formal  collection  of  etfigies  was  ofteu  the  result. 

To  all   such   considerations  Rembrandt  was   gloriously 
indifferent.     He  was  paiuting  a  picture  and  alive,  not  a 
mere  row  of  wax  tigares  in  a  booth ;   aud  when  he  had 
finished,  the  subscribers  cried  aloud  iu  wrath  and  conster- 
nation.    "  It  is  all  very  well  for  Cocq  and  de  Ruyteuberg," 
they  probably  grumbled  ;  "  there  they  are  out  in  the  full 
light,  right  in  front,  easy  to  see  and  recognise ;  but  look 
at  me,  or  rather  look  for  me,  aud  you'll  find  me  hard  to 
discover,  stuck  away  behind  the  folds  of  that  great  flag. 
Who  wants  a  Hag  filling  up  half  a  picture  i'    That  didn't 
pay  its  hundred  florins  as  I  did." 
We  ought  to  add  that  Rembrandt  as  man,  the  painter,  and 
etcher,  are  treated  separately,  and  that  Mr.  Bell's  descrip- 
tive catalogues  of    Rembrandt's  works  are  a  useful  and 
scholarly  feature.      The  illustrations,  too,  are   admirable 
and  numerous.     (Bell  &  Sons.     25b.) 


The  Scottish  Jacobites. 


By  Thoslvs  Newbigoing. 


The  Scottish  Jacobite  plots,  risings,  and  songs  are  an 
eternal  perplexity  to  many  "  general  readers."  This  is 
a  succinct  narrative  and  commentary,  dealing  with  the 
risings,  from  the  flight  of  James  II.  in  1 688  to  the  Battle 
of  Culloden  in  1746.  It  is  a  guide  to  the  whole  subject, 
and  will  be  useful  to  some  because  it  gives  clues  to  scores  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  allusions.  Mr.  Newbigging  shows 
why  the  Stuart  cause  found  such  devoted  adherence  in  the 
Highlands,  and  he  defends  the  Highlanders  of  the  period 
from  the  insinuations  and  aspersions  of  Macaulay.  A 
chapter  on  "  Women  and  the  Jacobite  Movement "  intro- 
duces the  reader  to  Miss  Carney  of  Craigs,  to  Flora  Mac- 
Ivor  of  Waverleij,  U)  Mrs.  Mackintosh  of  Moy,  to  Flora 
Macdonald,  and  to  Lady  Nairne,  who  gave  new  and  wistful 
life  to  Jacobite  memories  by  her  lovely  songs.  In  the 
chapters  on  "  Historians  of  the  Jacobite  Risings," 
"Modem  Jacobites,"  "Their  Songs,"  "Their  Music,"  and 
"Their  Battles,"  Mr.  Newbigging  acts  as  an  intelligent 
and  an  impartial  guide. 

Of  Macaulay's  well-known  attitude  Mr.  Newbigging 
says: 

He  had  little  ground  for  his  diatribes.  He  wrote  of  the 
Highlanders  ai  he  might  have  done  had  he  been  in  the 
thick    of    the    hurly-burly    aud     had    experienced    their 


vengeance.  Standing  at  a  distance  from  the  events  of  the 
time,  he  had  the  opportimity  of  taking  a  broad  and  dis 
passionate  survey.  To  his  discredit,  he  preferred  the 
opposite  course.  But  when  a  theory  (right  or  wrong)  has 
to  be  buttressed,  it  is  surprising  to  what  lengths  human 
nature  will  go,  and  to  what  depths  it  will  descend. 

It  woidd  seem  that  Macaulay  deliberately  engaged  his 
admirers  and  his  critics  to  support  his  fame.  When  his 
admirers  slacken,  his  critics  abuse  his  partiality,  and  then 
his  friends  exclaim,  "  But  his  style  !  "  and  so  the  game 
goes  on. 

Mr.  Newbigging's  chapter  on  the  Jacobite  songs  is  one 
of  the  best  in  his  book.  The  humour,  pathos,  and  irony 
of  the  songs  are  well  displayed.  None  more  pathetic  than 
"  There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame,"  in  which 
the  old  man  laments  : 

My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 
And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  in  the  yird  ; 
It  brak  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  faithf u'  auld  dame ; 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  down. 
Sin'  I  tint  my  bairns,  and  he  tint  his  crown  ; 
But  till  my  last  moments  my  words  are  the  same. 
There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 

And  many  a  fine  deed — tersely  narrated — shines  in  these 
modest  pages : 

According  to  a  story  that  is  told,  it  would  appear  that 
the  exploit  of  the  piper  of  Dargai  in  the  recent  Indian 
Frontier  troubles  was,  after  all,  only  the  counterpart  of 
that  of  another  Highland  piper  who,  iu  one  of  the  engage- 
ments, when  playing  this  tune,  fell  mortally  wounded  by 
a  bullet,  and  being  on  the  brae  side,  near  a  river,  he  rolled 
down  the  embankment  chnging  to  his  pipes,  and  skirling 
out  the  tune,  till,  falling  dead  into  the  water,  he  was 
carried  away  by  the  stream. 

A  tale  of  impossible  loyalties  drowned  at  last  in  its  own 
martyr  blood.  Yet  not  so  drowned  but  that  it  gives 
themes  and  colour  to  literature,  and  labyrinths  to  research. 
Even  now  there  are  Jacobites  who  place  garlands  and 
issue  calendars.  Mr.  Newbigging's  historical  sympathy 
with  the  Jacobites  who  bled  long  ago  leaves  him  sane  on 
the  eccentricities  of  their  pigmy  imitators.  A  sound  little 
book,  well  illustrated  and  produced.    (Gay  &  Bird.  Ss.  6d.) 


Rural  Life. 


By  Caroline  Geary. 


A  pleasant  pot  pourri  of  observations  and  anecdotes 
relating  to  village  life  in  England.  Many  of  the  stories 
are  old,  but  they  are  well  chosen  and  pleasantly  knit 
together.  There  are  stories  of  poachers,  and  parsons,  and 
squires,  and  cottage  women,  and  rustic  courtships.  Hero 
is  one  of  an  absent-minded  parson  : 

One  Sunday  morning,  many  years  ago,  some  excitement 
prevailed  in  his  church,  when  all  were  duly  assembled  for 
morning  service,  and  no  parson  was  forthcoming.  The 
coDgregatiou  waited  and  waited,  every  one  looking  more 
or  less  fidgety,  until  at  length  the  churchwardens  got  up 
au'i  left  the  church,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  walk 
across  the  fields  to  the  vicarage  and  ascertain  if  there  was 
anything  the  matter.  The  vicar  was  a  great  numisuiatist 
and  mineralogist ;  and  although  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  it,  the  story  runs  that  when  the  churchwardens 
arrived  they  found  him  calmly  looking  over  aud  rearrang- 
ing his  collectiou  of  coins  and  minerals,  utterly  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  Sunday  aud  church-time.  In  appeared 
that  he  had  been  staying  in  the  country  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  had  gjt  rather  mixed  on  the  subject  of  dates  ;  while 
his  housekeeper  happening  to  be  away  for  a  holiday,  there 
had  been  no  one  who  thought  of  reminding  him  of  the 
church  services.  The  poor  man  was  quite  startled  by  the 
visit  of  his  churchwardens ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  put  in 
mind  of  hia  duties,  rose  up  hastily  to  accomplish  their 
fulfilment. 

The  rural  district  in  which  Mrs.  Geary  has  collected  her 
facts  is  only  twenty  miles  from  London,  and  is  so  little 
subject  to  changes  that  an  old  inhabitant  remarked  :  "  'Tis 
as  'tis,  and  it  can't  be  no  'tisserer."     (John  Long.     68.) 
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Fiction. 

Mu*  MaUroUnt.     (Greening  &  Co.     68.) 

OuB  only  excuse  for  taking  special  note  of  this  work  is 
that  it  is  a  peculiarly  offensive  example  of  a  style  of  book 
which  is  rarely  quite  inoffensive.  It  has  become  the  habit 
with  a  certain  class  of  novelist,  when  his  imagination  fails 
and  he  feels  nevertheless  that  he  must  write  a  book,  to 
seize  upon  his  friends  and  photograph  them.  Now,  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  how  far  a  writer  is  justified  in  taking 
real  living  people  and  "  putting  them  into  a  book."  The 
romnn  A  clef  is  certainly  not  invariably  to  be  condemned, 
or  such  delightful  books  as  Mr.  Mallock's  New  RepulUc 
would  be  lost.  Thackeray  continually  drew  the  portraits 
of  his  acquaintances,  and  Warrington  in  Pendennis  was 
painted  from  the  life,  the  sitter  being  Mr.  Crawford,  the 
late  husband  of  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford.  Even  in  the  pre- 
sent publishing  season  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  The  Colossus. 
These  we  may  commend,  while  Miss  Malevolent  fills  us  with 
abhorrence.  In  the  word  "  portrait"  lies  the  explanation, 
for  a  portrait,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  is  the  visual  image 
of  an  individual  which  has  passed  through  a  mind,  gaining 
significance  in  the  process ;  and  in  looking  at  a  great  por- 
trait we  are  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  individual  sitter 
as  at  the  significance  that  individual  has  gained  in  his 
passage  through  the  artist's  mind.  Thus,  to  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  New  Repiihlic,  we  are  interested  in  Dr. 
Jenkins  not  so  much  because  it  is  a  recognisable  portrait 
of  Dr.  Jowett,  as  because  Dr.  Jenkins — or  Jowett — signifies 
one  of  the  strongest  intellectual  currents  of  the  time.  The 
author  of  Miss  Malevolent  has  given  us  not  portraits,  but 
exceedingly  cheap  photographs  of  the  members  of  a  small 
artistic  and  literary  set  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
some  acquaintance.  The  most  distinguished  member  of 
the  set  is  a  poet  with  "a  long,  thin  face,  in  which 
sensuality  struggled  with  intellect,  and  it  was  crowned 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  crinkled  black  hair."  In  order 
to  leave  no  loophole  for  misunderstanding,  the  author  adds 
a  touch  or  two  us  to  the  poet's  North-country  accent  and 
outspokenness  on  the  question  of  sex,  and  dedicates  the 
work,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Le  GaUienne.  We  have,  too, 
Mr.  World — as  one  should  speak  of  Mr.  Truth  or  Mr. 
Referee — and  Mrs.  Policarp,  whose  real  name  the  author 
places — and  mis-spells — on  his  dedicatory  page.  If  these 
were  portraits  painted  with  insight  and  feeling  by  an 
artist,  if  they  had  any  significance  beyond  the  most  petty 
externals  of  their  originals,  they  might  be  tolerable.  As 
it  is,  they  are  simply  bad,  botched,  ill-developed,  and 
unskilfully  mounted  photographs.  Not  for  a  moment 
does  the  author  get  beneath  the  surface.  The  reader  may 
recognise  the  original.  "Yes,"  he  may  cry,  "his  nose  is 
just  like  that,  and  how  big  his  feet  come  out !  "  And 
there  the  matter  ends.  Having  told  us  enough  of  the 
exterior  of  his  characters  to  enable  us  to  recognise  them, 
the  author  sets  them  over  against  each  other,  and  compels 
them  to  make  puns  and  kindred  jests ;  he  calls  them 
epigrams. 

"  Please  don't  talk  about  swords"  said  Mr.  World,  "I 
can't  bear  it.  Dreadful  things !  To  point  a  quarrel  or 
adorn  a  male." 

Talking  of  Bedford  Park,   the  painter    Gilbert  Russhe 
says : 

"The  strangest  thing  about  it  is  that  there  is  only  one 
pub  there,  and  even  that  is  disguised  as  an  old  English 
inn  ;  it  is  most  respectable  and  is  called  the  '  Tabard.    ' 

"  That  is  no  '  Criterion,'  "  said  Mrs.  Policarp. 

None    of    them,    not    even    the    poet,   rises    above    this 
pantomime  level  of  wit : 

"The  gooseberry  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  'There 
is  no  Pod,'  said  Mr.  Waye,  helping  himself  to  some  with 
great  gusto  and  a  small  spoon." 


The  plot  of  the  book  is  not  worth  discussing ;  it  is  silly 
where  it  is  not  offensive ;  and  an  all-pervading  vulgarity 
is  its  distinguishing  feature.  The  only  sign  of  good  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  author  is  the  omission  of  his  own  name 
from  the  title-page. 


The  Red  Rag  of  Ritual. 
(Wame. 


By  George  Cusack. 

6s.) 


It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Cusack  that,  having  chosen  a 
subject  of  considerable  possibilities,  he  should  not  have 
been  successful  in  acquainting  himself  more  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  has  set  his  little  drama.  His 
book  should  be  the  study  of  two  men  who,  respectively  of 
epicurean  and  ascetic  temperament  find  themselves  thrown 
together  in  the  parochial  sphere  of  which  a  ritualistic 
church  is  the  centre.  It  is  clear  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  that  party  in  the  Established  Church 
is  of  a  kind  that  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  superficial ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  an  odour  of  unreality  per- 
vades his  pages.  The  redeeming  feature  is  Mrs.  Crouch, 
among  the  minor  characters,  who,  generally  in  the  well- 
worn  capacity  of  a  Malaprop,  wins  an  occasional  smile. 
Here  she  is  : 

"  Don't  tell  me,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  trust  Vicar  one  bit 
more  than  t'other.  Make  a  friend  of  you ;  make  a  fool  of 
you  more  likely.  Mark  my  word,  'e's  just  as  far  gone  as 
t'other,  only  'e's  cuter.  Why,  look  at  that  'ere  insects 
last  Sunday  !  Made  my  ioside  feel  exactly  as  if  I  was  on 
the  Skylark ;  and  as  to  the  percessions,  when  I  see  them 
coming  towards  me,  I  tell  you,  John,  my  hair  rises,  and 
cold  creeps  go  down  my  back.  Just  like  that  night  when 
a  drunken  man  ran  after  me  down  our  passage." 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[^Thete  notei  on  the  teeeWi  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 

They  that  Walk  in  Darkness.  By  I.  Zanqwill. 

Eleven  stories  of  modern  Jewry,  by  the  author  of 
Children  of  the  Ghetto.  Mr.  Zangwill's  little  book,  Ghetto 
Tragedies,  published  in  1893,  has  been  submerged  in  this 
larger  work.  The  stories  were  written  at  various  times — 
one  as  far  back  as  1888,  another  this  year.  Says  the 
author :  "  The  great-hearted  lady,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Josephs,  to 
whom  Ghetto  Tragedies  was  originally  dedicated,  herself 
walked  in  darkness,  yet  was  not  dismayed.  In  the  prime 
of  life  she  went  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  with 
no  thought  save  for  others."     (Heinemann.     6s.) 


Tales  of  Space  and  Time. 


By  H.  G.  Wells. 


Five  stories  of  the  past  and  the  future,  by  the  author  of 
When  the  Sleeper  Wakes.  One  is  of  a  wonderful  star  that, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  the  earth,  operated  strangely 
and  fearfully  upon  it.  "  China  was  lit  glowing  white ;  but 
over  Japan  and  Java  and  all  the  islands  of  Eastern  Asia 
the  great  star  was  a  ball  of  duU  red  fire,  because  of  the 
steam  and  smoke  and  ashes  the  volcanoes  were  spouting 
forth  to  salute  its  coming."     (Harpers.     6s.) 


Nicholas  and  Mary. 


By  Murray  Gilchrist. 


Mr.  Gilchrist,  who  has  now  made  the  Peak  country 
indubitably  his  own,  has  here  collected  fifteen  stories  of 
Derbyshire  folk.  The  book  is  somewhat  stem  and  grim, 
for  Mr.  Gilchrist's  imagination  prefers  shadow  to  sun. 
Here  is  a  scrap  of  dialect :  "I  rec'lect  hoo  liked  green 
things — by  marry !  th'  rose- o'- Sharon  es  i'  flaar — hoo  mun 
hev  soome  o'  th'  buds.  Pu'  'em  i'  wayter  ovemeeght,  an' 
i'  th'  mom  they're  spread  awt  like  goad  suns."  (Richards. 
3s.  6d.) 
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The  Infatuation  of  the  Cotjntess.         By  Pekcy  White. 

A  bright,  clever  story,  written  in  a  true  vein  of  comedy. 
The  hero,  Arthur  Gammellyn,  is  a  gentleman  by  birth 
who  is  compelled  to  earn  his  living  as  a  fencing-master. 
His  good  looks  and  style  infatuate  the  Countess  of  Eedes- 
dale,  and  awake  a  truer  feeling  in  the  heart  of  Connie 
Adair.     The  characters  are  well  drawn.    (Sands  &  Co.    63.) 

The  Peoghess  ok  Pauline 

Kessler.  By  Frederic  Carrel. 

An  unedifying  story  by  the  author  of  The  Adventures  of 
John  Johns.  Says  the  hero  to  the  heroine  :  "It's  weak  of 
me,  I  know,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  of  the  men  who 
came  before  me  in  the  happiness  of  loving  you.  I  hate  to 
think,  somehow,  that  one  of  them  was  my  own  father,  and 
that  the  other  is  your  husband.  I  can't  get  rid  of  the 
haunting  feeling  of  it."  What  delicacy !   (John  Long.  6s.) 

The  Poor  Plutocrats.  By  Maurus  Jokai. 

This  is  Mr.  E.  Nisbet  Bain's  translation  of  Jokai's  most 
widely-known  novel,  Szegenij  Gaidagok.  It  is  a  tale  of 
incident  and  adventure  laid  in  the  Wallachian  and 
Transylvanian  Alps,  and  contains  some  strong  character- 
drawing.     (Jarrold  &  Sons.     6s.) 

A  Maid  of  the  Moor.  By  M.  E.  Stevenson. 

Love  among  carriage-folk.  "Lady  Hartop  had  sent 
her  carriage  for  the  Prevosts.  Wharton  knew  this,  and 
was  on  the  look-out  for  her  livery  while  he  walked  under 
the  row  of  limes  between  the  churchyard  and  the  cricket- 
field  with  Eose.  Rose  was  in  foamy  white  and  silver, 
with  a  picture-hat  of  roses."  When  the  lovers  had 
walked  in  dramatic  silence  for  a  long  time :  "  '  Eustace ! ' 
she  said  suddenly.  '  Yes  ? '  '  That's  aunt's  livery,  isn't 
it?'     'It  is.'"     (Pearson.     6s.) 

The  P^veson's  Daughter.  By  Emma  Marshall. 

The  late  Mrs.  Marshall  conceived  the  pretty  idea  of 
writing  a  story  "  around"  some  of  the  portraits  by  Gains- 
borough and  Eomney  in  the  National  Gallery.  Eomney's 
"Parson's  Daughter"  gave  the  title  to  the  book,  which 
has  been  completed  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Beatrice 
Marshall.  Plight  well-known  Gainsboroughs  and  Eom- 
neys  are  reproduced.    A  pretty  book.    (Seeley  &  Co.     6s.) 


Wounded  Pride. 


By  Isabel  Howard. 


A  Kiss  for  a  Kingdom. 


By  Bernard  Hamilton* 


Mr.  Hamilton  is  the  author  of  The  Light  ?  but  his  new 
story,  which  he  describes  as  a  "  venture  in  vanity,"  is 
a  very  different  thing.  "  Wanted  immediately,  for  a 
hazardous  business,  a  gentleman  of  birth.  Apply,  Julius 
Caesar,  care  of  Galignani's  Library,  Eue  de  Eivoli,  Paris." 
This  advertisement  is  at  the  opening  of  Chapter  I.  Later 
we  come  upon  this  :  "  I  called  into  the  darkness  in  a 
stealthy,  sibilant  whisper.  No  answer.  Then  louder. 
No  answer !  I  strained  my  eyes  in  the  darkness  of  the 
cell,  but  could  only  see  a  firefly  flitting  about  in  it.  I 
rattled  at  the  bars.  .  .  .  She  was  not  there."  (Hurst  & 
Blackett.     6s.) 

A  Lowly  Lover.  By  Florence  Warden. 

By  the  author  of  The  Home  in  the  Marsh.  "And  they 
were  married,  and  they  were  happy  ever  afterwards, 
though,  in  these  despondent  days,  it  hardly  does  to  say 
so ! "     (White.     68.) 

The  Girl  Priest.  By  A.  Kevill  Davies. 

"  'I'll  tell  you  why  I  married  you,'  shrieked  a  flushed, 
emaciated,  and  hysterical  young  woman  .  .  .  '  I  married 
you  because  Dr.  Philip  Madison  put  you  in  his  prescrip- 
tion.' "    That  is  the  opening  sentence.    (Hutchinson.    63.) 

In  the  Years  that  Came  Aiter. 

By  Mrs.  Feed  Eeynolds. 

A  serious  story  of  sober  lives  and  religious  questionings. 
On  the  last  page  "the  new  day  dawns."  (Hutchinson.  68.) 


A  love-story  in  which  the  wayward  conduct  of  a  lover 
before  marriage  is  resented  by  his  wife  when  she  discovers 
it.  "  To  her  it  was  evident  that  he  had  loved  someone 
else,  and  that  only  a  feeling  of  '  honour '  towards  herself 
had  prompted  him  to  marry  her ! "  Hence  "  a  wild  flood 
of  misery  took  possession  of  her  whole  being";  and  yet 
"gratitude  toward  him  filled  every  fibre  of  her  being" 
for  having  given  up  "his  own  visions  of  love  for  the  sake 
of  a  promise  made  years  before  by  his  father's  death-bed." 
(John  Long.     6s.) 

John  Ames,  Native  Commissioner.     By  Bertram  Mitford. 

A  story  of  the  Matabele  Eising  which  should  share  the 
present  popularity  of  books  about  South  Africa.  Mr. 
Mitford  knows  his  subject.     (White.     6s.) 

Annie  o'  the  Banks  o'  Dee.  By  Gordon  Stables. 

A  love-story  which  moves  from  Scotland  to  cannibal 
regions  and  back  again.  It  wasn't  Eeginald  Graham  who 
did  the  murder ;  it  was  Shufflin'  Sandie.  "  The  court 
even  apologised  .  .  .  and  wished  him  [Eeggie]  all  the 
future  joys  that  life  could  give  "  ;  and  now  Eeginald  and 
Annie  are  married,  but  the  auld  Laird  has  worn  away, 
and  is  under  the  long  green  grass  and  the  daisies,  and  rich 
and  rare  are  the  flowers  that  Annie  lays  on  his  grave. 
(White.     6s.) 

The  Soldier  and  the  Lady.     By  John  Strange  Winter. 

The  author's  recipe  :  "  Take  a  soldier  and  a  lady.  See 
that  both  are  fine,  weU-g^own  ones,  and  that  they  have 
been  carefully  fed  mentally  and  physically.  .  .  .  Then 
take  a  rich  lover,  a  pinch  of  moral  cowardice,  a  little  pride 
and  an  unexpected  fortune.  Let  the  whole  simmer  slowly 
for  several  years,  and  the  result  .  .  .  but  you  must  read 
the  story."     (White.     Is.) 

Ford's  Folly,  Ltd.  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths. 

The  story  of  the  rehabilitation  of  a  great  estate  and  pro- 
perty. A  well-planned  story  of  crime,  love,  and  wealth. 
(Macqueen.     6s.) 

Winkles  :  A  Winner.  By  "  G.  G." 

The  hero,  Nick  Flitters,  is  "  wasting"  for  a  race  when 
we  meet  him.  Nick  Flitters  is  a  jockey,  and  his  immediate 
anxiety  is  to  find  Posh  Jukes,  his  favourite  companion,  on 
a  ten  miles'  "wasting"  tramp.  Nick  does  not  " waste " 
by  halves.  As  he  says,  he  is  nothing  but  skin  and  grief, 
and  if  he  has  a  nip  of  gin  it  seems  to  expand  him  beyond 
recognition.     (Sands  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Enchanter.  By  U.  L.  Silberrad. 

A  lengthy  and  circumstantial  story  of  simple-minded 
East-Anglians  and  Nicholas  Pycroft,  who  is  esteemed  a 
wizard  among  them.  "  'It  ain't  well,'  Isaiah  said  hotly; 
'  if  his  mother  wasn't  a  witch  his  aunt  was ;  she  was 
Judith  Screed,  a  witch,  as  everyone  knows,  ask  who  you 
like.  It's  in  the  blood,  I  tell  you ;  and  here  am  I  laid  by 
the  heels  'long  o'  his  hell  practices.'  "  The  end  is  peace. 
(Macmillan.     68.) 

We  have  also  received  The  Yellow  Badge,  a  tale  of  crime, 
by  Jean  Middlemass  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.,  6s.) ;  The  Dregs 
of  Wrath,  a  romance  of  the  Eestoratlon,  introducing 
Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwynne,  by  Walter  E.  Grogan 
(Pearson  Ltd.,  63.) ;  The  Red  Men  of  the  Dusk,  another 
romance  of  the  Eestoration,  by  John  Finnemore  (Pearson 
Ltd.,  6s.);  The  Revenge  of  Valerie,  a  study  of  jealousy, 
by  Hume  Nisbet  (F.  V.  White  &  Co.,  3s.  6d.) ;  Heavens  of 
Brass,  by  W.  Scott  King  (Unicom  Press,  63.),  a  moving 
tragedy  laid  in  a  Welsh  mining  district ;  The  Manor  Inn, 
by  Dr.  Dabbs  (Deacon,  2s.  6d.) ;  and  My  Great  Discovery, 
by  Henry  Francis  (Smithers,  2s.  6d.  net). 
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Zola's    New    Novel. 

(From  our  Fi'enoh  Correspondent.) 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to-day  to  be  able  to  bestow  un- 
measured praise  upon  M.  Xola's  new  book,  Fecondite. 
But  no.  The  novel  is  dull,  verbose  and  antipathetic.  It 
has,  like  every  other  book  of  M.  Zola's,  some  very  fine  and 


THE  AUTHOK  OF   "  FKCONDIXt." 
From  a  drawing  bn  Ernest  Haskell  in  the  Xew  York  "  Bookman. " 

impressive  pages,  and  is,  as  ever,  an  extraordinary  mingling 
of  poetry  and  g^ossness.  And  throughout  it  shine  the 
man's  invincible  sincerity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  his 
passionate  conviction ;  qualities  that  elsewhere  we  know 
have  secured  him  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  honest  and 
courageous  men.  But  in  spite  of  our  acquired  sympathy, 
Fecondite  in  an  eifort  and  a  trial  to  read. 

It  makes  an  admirable  pendant  to  Tolstoi's  A'reutzer 
Sonata,  preaching,  with  a  like  conviction  and  fervour,  an 
exactly  opposite  doctrine.  All  that  Zola  admires  in 
marriage  with  extravagant  passion,  Tolstoi  condemns  ;  and 
while  the  latter  degrades  marriage  with  his  ascetic  con- 
tempt, Zola  bestialises  it  with  pagan  devotion.  I  do  not 
use  the  word  "  bestialise  "  in  the  conventional  implication  ; 
I  mean  that  Zola  reduces  man  and  woman  to  the  mere 
state  of  animal :  he  eliminates  mind  and  soul ;  heart 
wnth  him  is  interpreted  as  health,  while  virtue  is 
the  continuous  production  of  the  species.  For  this  new 
book  of  M.  Zola's  is  eminently,  pugnaciously  virtuous, 
in  his  own  strictly  limited  conception  of  the  word.  One 
would  think  he  had  striven  to  set  himself  the  task  of 
realising  the  patriarch's  ideal  of  conduct  in  an  empty 
desert  which  it  was  his  duty  to  people.  All  other  notion 
of  conduct,  of  life,  escapes  him.     M.  Zola  is  undoubtedly  a 


writer  of  remarkable,  if  not  of  sympathetic  talent.  He 
has  given  us  admirable  descriptions  of  nature,  of  Paris,  of 
Home.  He  can  build  up  a  scene  with  surprising  vigour 
and  verve — he  sometimes  reaches  a  grave  and  lofty 
eloquence  — and  however  unclean  he  may  be,  he  is  never 
base  or  banal.  We  do  not  precisely  envy  his  state  of 
mind,  or  desire  to  see  the  world  through  his  smoked 
glasses,  for,  heaven  be  thanked,  life  is  always  a  more 
joyous,  a  more  unexpected,  a  more  simple  thing  than  he 
believes.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  the  writer,  in  his 
extravagant  and  mistaken  realism,  is  superbly  sincere,  or 
that,  when  he  stirs  the  mud  and  thickens  it,  he  does  so 
with  a  feeling  of  exasperated  indignation.  He  is,  I  think, 
an  unwise  moralist,  since  he  revels  in  black  to  reveal  to  us 
what  is,  after  all,  only  a  variety  of  very  dull  greys  ;  but  he 
is  essentially  a  moralist,  and  Fecondite  is  an  intolerable 
sermon  on  the  vice  of  restricted  families  and  the  virtue 
of  having  dozens  of  children,  in  no  less  than  750  dosely- 
printed  pages. 

The  amazing  thing  to  me  is,  how  M.  Zola  has  discovered 
so  many  French  people,  with  whom  his  hero  dwells  in 
constant  communion  for  seventy  years  (for  Mathew  and 
Marianne  appear  between  seventeen  and  twenty,  and  bid 
us  farewell  at  the  respectable  ages  of  ninety  and  eighty- 
seven),  of  whom  never  a  witty  or  a  brightly  intelligent 
remark  can  he  record.  How  is  it  that  alone  for  M.  Zola  in 
France  wit  and  humour  are  suppressed  ?  Not  the  faintest 
ray  of  humour  lights  up  a  single  one  of  these  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  And  how,  one  asks,  has  he 
succeeded,  with  such  crushing  power  and  deliberation,  to 
paint  us  a  race  utterly  devoid  of  soul  or  mind  ?  Surely 
such  a  wife  as  Mme.  Dreyfus  has  accomplished  a  loftier 
mission,  by  her  suffering  and  solitude  and  fidelity,  than 
Marianne  with  her  soulless  and  incessant  maternity  ? 
Marianne,  he  assures  us  with  iteration,  is  the  ideal  of 
womanhood,  and  all  he  has  to  tell  us  of  her  is  that  she 
had  fourteen  children  and  was  always  good-humoured  and 
courageous.  When  you  reach  the  bottom  of  her  courage, 
it  is  founded  on  an  abominable  indifference  to  the  fate  of 
the  offspring  that  made  her  pride.  To  delight  in  the 
courage  of  a  poor  young  couple  who,  in  the  teeth  of 
national  convention,  resolve  to  have  lots  of  children  and 
trust  to  Providence  to  feed  them,  is,  of  course,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  personal  taste.  We  see  how  that  sort  of  thing 
prospers  in  Ireland,  where  conventions  are  reversed,  and 
huge  families  are  the  practised  law  of  the  land.  M.  Zola 
preaches  his  doctrine  for  the  preservation  of  France. 
Yet  France,  with  her  small  families,  is  wealthy,  prosperous, 
active — at  the  head  of  Europe  in  every  pleasing  art.  When 
Germany  thought  to  ruin  her,  thanks  to  her  domestic 
prudence,  she  could  come  forward  with  her  millions,  and 
pay  oft  an  overwhelming  debt  that  would  have  beggared 
any  other  nation.  Ireland,  with  her  monster  families, 
has  never  been  able  to  feed  her  children,  and  what  has 
she  ever  accomplished  worthy  of  record?  Irish  women 
swarm  the  Continent  in  a  helpless  quest  of  daily  bread 
by  starving  on  ill-paid  lessons.  Their  parents,  who  have 
never  made  the  smallest  effort  to  provide  for  them,  cast 
them  out  uj)on  the  world  in  their  teens,  because  there  is 
not  sustenance  for  them  on  Irish  soil,  I  should  dearly 
like  to  condemn  M.  Zola  to  a  five  years'  study  of  the  theme 
of  his  book  in  Ireland,  and  then  see  if  he  would  still 
urge  that  the  prosperity  and  salvation  of  a  country  lie  in 
the  direction  he  points  out. 

80  much  for  the  object  of  Fecondite,  which  I  for  one 
most  utterly  disapprove,  and  should  regret  to  see  exercise 
the  smallest  influence  upon  the  bourgeois  or  working- 
classes  of  France.  What  is  to  be  said  of  the  novel  ?  Are 
there  readers  who  can  follow  with  interest  its  incoherent 
construction  ?  Are  there  any  who  will  regard  as  probable 
or  possible  the  distribution  of  compensation  and  chastise- 
ment M.  Zola  imagines  ?  All  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
oidy  children  are  pursued  by  an  immitigable  destiny. 
Such  evils  and  horrors  happen  to  them  as  never  happen  to 
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the  worst  criminals  of  melodrama.  They  have  committed 
no  actual  crime,  but  their  creator  decides  that  they  must 
be  scourged  because  they  have  not  baptized  a  child  every 
year.  In  their  behalf  he  introduces  us  to  the  most 
nauseous  surgical  homes  and  midwives'  dens,  and  murders 
them  with  impunity.  He  kills  off  thus  a  beautiful  young 
woman  in  an  infamous  surgical  home,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards,  not  finding  her  and  her  husband  sufficiently 
punished,  sends  her  beautiful  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
twenty,  to  be  despatched  in  the  same  way  in  another  still 
viler  surgical  home,  and  records  the  fact  in  the  same  pages 
of  high-flown  prose,  repeated  without  a  word  of  descrip- 
tion altered.  A  baroness  who  does  not  wish  to  have 
children  (surelj-,  considering  the  woman's  character,  a 
singularly  virtuous  resolution  on  her  part),  is  depicted 
by  M.  Zola  as  quite  a  monster.  She  dies  a  raving 
lunatic  for  her  sins.  In  fact,  the  novel  is  a  monument  of 
monomania.  Long  residence  in  France  proves  to  me 
its  absolute  falsity.  French  homes  are  the  happiest  on 
earth,  just  because  they  are  small,  and  the  parents  have 
space  and  time  in  which  to  love  and  care  for  their  children. 
Girls  are  cherished  and  provided  for,  instead  of  being  cast 
upon  the  pavements  to  pick  up  their  bread  as  best  they 
can.  There  are  no  mothers  like  French  mothers,  and  I 
know  no  better  wives.  Why,  then,  does  M.  Zola  per- 
sistently slander  the  women  of  his  nation  ? 

FecondiU  may  be  described  as  a  biblical  novel.  Every 
second  chapter,  which  records  a  fresh  addition  to  Marianne's 
family,  ends  with  the  same  page,  repeated  word  for  word. 
Every  chapter  announcing  the  advent  of  another  child 
begins  with  the  same  paragraph.  The  end  introduces  ua 
to  the  entire  family,  after  the  fashion  of  Genesis :  "  Berthe 
was  the  daughter  of  Claire,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Rose, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Blaise,  who  was  the  son  of 
Genais,  the  son  of  Mathew  and  Marianne." 

H.  L. 


Things  Seen. 

The  Thief. 

He  was  a  little,  short-legged,  grubby,  meditative  boy  of 
eight.  His  father  was  a  red-bearded,  stem,  silent  man, 
who  dug  all  the  week,  and  on  Sundays  sat  by  the  fire 
godly  and  disapproving.  His  mother  was  overworked  in 
the  daily  task  of  keeping  the  house  clean  and  feeding 
seven  mouths.  He  was  a  good  little  boy  until  two  bad 
ones  moved  into  the  village  and  joined  the  school,  and  then 
he  began  to  be  bad  too.  And  a  few  weeks  ago  his  wicked- 
ness culminated  in  a  walnut  raid.  On  the  way  back  to  the 
school  is  an  orchard  half  full  of  walnut  trees,  and  you  may 
stand  outside  on  a  still  October  afternoon  and  listen  to  the 
nuts  falling.  There  is  no  one  to  pick  them  up  at  the  time, 
for  the  owner  comes  only  at  week  ends.  The  two  bad 
boys  listened  too,  and,  peering  through  the  netting,  they 
saw  here  and  there  a  moist,  clean  nut  which  had  sprung 
from  its  husk.  They  talked  darkly  together,  and  on  Mon- 
day afternoon  climbed  gingerly  through  the  barbed  wire 
and  filled  their  pockets.  On  Tuesday  morning  they  told 
three  others  of  their  prowess  and  urged  them  to  come 
too,  the  little,  short- legged,  grubby,  meditative  boy 
being  one  of  them.  That  day  for  him  was  one  long 
tremor.  But  after  school,  in  the  fading  light,  he  crept 
with  the  others  into  the  orchard.  Finding  too  few  nuts 
on  the  ground,  they  climbed  a  tree  to  shake  more  down. 
All  climbed  the  same  tree. 

It  so  happened  that  a  gardener  had  come  over  that 
afternoon  to  do  a  few  odd  jobs,  and  he  lieard  a  crackling 
noise  in  the  orchard.  He  stole  quietly  down  until  he  was 
under  the  tree.  Then  he  called  out.  The  boys'  knees 
turned  to  water.  "Now,  then,  you  come  down,"  he  said. 
They  trembled  and  refused.  "  Very  well,  then  I  must 
come  up."     He  cut  a  stick  from  a  filbert  and  made  as  if  to 


climb.  They  came  down,  the  little  meditative  boy  first. 
The  gardener  held  him  and  let  the  others  run.  They  ran 
like  rabbits.  The  gardener  led  him  to  the  gate,  his  little 
heart  beating  in  his  neck.  "  Now  then,"  he  said,  "  tell  me 
tlie  names  of  the  others  and  I'll  let  you  go."  He  told  them. 
The  gardener  wrote  them  down.  "  To-morrow  morning," 
he  said,  "  I  shall  send  the  policeman  round  to  the  school." 
The  gardener  walked  away  chuckling. 

The  little  boy  sidled  home.  He  thought  of  his  stern, 
silent  father,  but  he  thought  of  the  policeman  more.  He 
couldn't  eat,  he  couldn't  sleeji.  The  stifling  thought  of 
the  policeman  never  left  him.  In  the  night  he  determined 
to  run  away.  He  had  long  wanted  to  be  a  fisherman  on 
the  Brighton  beach  and  let  out  boats  on  hire :  the  hour 
had  come  to  realise  it.  He  woke  his  little  brother  and 
told  him  of  liis  intention.  He  gave  him  all  his  marbles 
and  swore  him  to  secrecy.  There  was  also  a  penny 
promised  him  by  his  grandmother.  "  Tell  mother  she 
may  have  that,"  he  said.     Then  he  slunk  away. 

He  walked  all  day,  starting  at  every  noise  on  the  road 
behind  him.  There  was  a  big  town  seven  miles  away, 
although  quite  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Brighton,  and 
his  little,  short  legs  carried  him  there.  But  when  he  found 
that  Brighton  was  another  thirty  miles  he  gave  up  his 
ambitions,  gave  up  his  fear  of  the  police,  gave  up  every- 
thing except  home-sickness,  and  toiled  back.  All  day  long 
his  mother  had  been  running  to  the  gate,  for  the  story  was 
out.  Except  the  gardener,  who  lived  some  distance  off 
and  had  not  given  the  matter  another  thought,  everyone 
knew  that  he  had  run  away,  and  everyone  knew  why. 
The  hours  went  by,  he  did  not  come,  his  mother's  eyes 
grew  more  strained.  Tea-time  came  and  went ;  darkness 
fell ;  supper-time  came,  but  no  one  wanted  any  supper ; 
bed-time,  but  no  one  went  to  bed.  And  then,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  latch  of  the  gate  was  heard,  and  a  little,  short- 
legged,  weeping  figure  toiled  up  the  path. 

The  other  boys  were  thrashed  handsomely  by  their 
fathers,  and  one  was  put  on  bread  and  water  for  three 
days.  The  village  schoolmaster  thrashed  them  too.  When 
the  owner  of  the  orchard  came  down  on  Saturday  he 
heard  the  whole  story.  "  To  think  that  our  walnuts  should 
have  been  harrowing  all  these  souls,"  he  said,  "  while 
we  were  comfortable  in  town.  Why,  I  used  to  steal  walnuts 
myself  once." 

The  Piper. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  used  to  see,  on  my  hurried  way  to 
the  City,  a  nimble  but  slouching  figure  walk  down  Water- 
lane  playing  imaginary  tunes  on  a  stopless  pipe.  SmUing, 
with  an  expression  half  foolish  and  half  sly  under  his 
wideawake  hat,  he  lured  a  grudging  but  inquisitive  glance 
from  rushing  clerks.  His  eyes  looked  demurely  down  his 
black  and  dirty  beard ;  he  was  tolerant  of  his  audience  of 
derisive  brats.  With  me  business  grows  ever  fiercer,  and 
the  more  I  plough  the  sand  the  more  I  know  I  am  getting 
on.  Therefore  I  despised  this  humorous  oaf.  Only  once 
had  I  seen  him  engaged  in  commerce.  He  was  then 
hawking  some  illustrated  monthly-parts,  and  had  flattened 
one  against  a  wall  to  write  on  it.  80,  knowing  that  he 
was  making  it  harder  to  sell  that  part,  I  assumed  he  was 
a  fool  and  passed  on.  I  was  about  to  sell  myself  in  parts 
when  next  I  saw  him.  Passing  through  Stationers'  Hall- 
court  one  morning,  my  look  suddenly  dived  into  a  doorway. 
He  was  seated  impudently  on  the  doorstep  noiselessly 
plapng  his  pipe.  He  had  no  sign  of  business  about  him  ; 
he  was  irresponsible  and  gay.  There  had  I  seen  matchsellers 
lean  and  hungry,  victims  of  chronic  humility,  self-depre- 
cators,  beggarly,  wretched,  loaded  with  babes.  They  were 
the  sycophants  of  civilisation :  this  man  was  the  mocker. 
Ah !  at  last  I  knew  him.  He  was  playing  away  there  at 
me  and  those  like  me,  to  every  respectable  fritterer  of  life, 
in  bitter  parody  of  the  tunes  to  which  we  danced.  I  did 
not  speak  to  him.     He  was  too  great,  and  I  was  too  shy. 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

[^Fbom  time  to  time  we  rteeipe  letters  from  correspondent!  in 
praise  or  disapproval  of  hooks  new  and  old.  In  future,  for 
awhile,  we  propose  to  put  a  page  of  the  Academy  at  the  service 
of  the  unprofessional  critic.  To  this  page  we  also  invite  our 
readers  to  contribute  remarks  on  striking  or  curious  passages 
which  they  may  meet  with  in  their  ordinary  reading.  No 
communication,  we  would  point  out,  must  exceed  300  words.'] 

For  an  Anthology  of  Parody. 

Your  reviewer's  interesting  article  on  "  English  Satirists  " 
brings  it  to  my  mind  that  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
concise  anthology  of  parody,  which,  I  imagine,  is  an  art 
very  nearly  related  to  satire.  In  the  hands  of  a  careful 
editor  such  a  book  should  bring  to  light  much  excellent 
stuff  that  is  known  at  present  only  to  limited  circles.  To 
show  that  a  search  in  out-of-the-way  places  would  be  worth 
while  I  may  quote  an  example  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman.  It 
is  called  a  "Fragment  of  a  Greek  Tragedy"  and  was 
published  in  a  college  magazine.  I  select  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe  of  the  chorus. 

Strophe, 

In  speculation 
I  would  not  willingly  acquire  a  name 

For  ill-digested  thought, 

But,  after  pondering  much. 
To  this  conclusion  I  at  length  have  come  : — 

Life  is  uncertain. 

This  truth  I  have  written  deep 

In  my  reflective  midriff 

On  tablets  not  of  wax, 
Nor  with  a  pen  did  I  inscribe  it  there 
For  many  reasons  :  Life,  I  say,  is  not 

A  stranger  to  uncertainty. 
Not  from  the  flight  of  omen-yelling  fowls 

This  fact  did  I  discover. 
Nor  did  the  Delphic  tripod  bark  it  out. 

Nor  yet  Dodona. 
Its  native  ingenuity  sufficed 

My  self-taught  diaphragm. 

Antistroplie. 

Why  should  I  mention 
The  Inachean  daughter,  loved  of  Zeus, 

Her  whom  of  old  the  gods. 

More  provident  than  kind, 
Provided  with  four  hoofs,  two  horns,  one  tail, 

A  gift  not  asked  for. 

And  sent  her  forth  to  learn 

The  unfamiliar  science 

Of  how  to  chew  the  cud  P 
She  therefore,  all  about  the  Argive  fields, 
Went  cropping  pale  g^een  grass  and  nettle-tops. 

Nor  did  they  disagree  with  her. 
But  yet,  howe'er  nutritious,  such  repasts 

I  do  not  hanker  after. 
Never  may  Cypris  for  her  throne  select 

My  dappled  liver  I 
Why  should  I  mention  lo  ?    Why,  indeed  ? 

I  have  no  notion  why. 

••  Hugh  Sibll. 


The  Bronte  Spell. 

The  other  week  I  read  Wuthering  Heights  for  the  first  time. 
I  am  stiU  trying  to  discover  why  it  fascinated  me.  Surely 
it  is  the  most  bleak  and  forbidding  piece  of  literature, 
without  one  patch  of  pleasure  in  the  whole  stretch  of  it ; 
yet  it  held  me  with  a  strange  spell,  and  even  now  my 
thoughts  wander  back,  again  and  again,  to  that  grim  hill- 
country,  with  its  hob-goblin  inhabitants. 

The  tale  is  after  the  make  of  the  Northern  Sagas ;  it 
passes  ine\-itably  from  generation  to  generation  of  revenge ; 
yet  the  characters  have  little  of  the  heroic  quality  of  the 
Sa^amen,  and  are  possessed  of  a  host  of  petty  meannesses 
quite  alien  to  the  temper  of  the  big  Northmen  of  old  days. 


Why,  then,  did  these  people  seem  perfectly  real  to  me  as  I 
read  ?  Why  are  they  now  more  living  men  and  women  to 
me — of  stronger  sinew  and  redder  blood — than  most  of  my 
everyday  acquaintances?  Surely  they  are  anything  but 
natural :  they  are  utterly  abnormal ;  quite  beyond  the 
sympathy,  one  would  think,  of  any  lover  of  human  nature. 
I  have  an  active  dislike  for  each  person  in  the  book,  and 
yet  I  could  read  their  ugly  history  again  and  again  with 
unabated  eagerness. 

The  people  iu  Wuthering  Heights  are  the  very  children 
of  a  desolate  countryside.  Their  characters  are  warped 
and  twisted  as  a  heather  sprig ;  they  have  been  shaped  by 
the  same  wind  and  the  same  poverty  of  sun.  They  are 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  barren  land ;  they  are  empty 
of  good  as  the  scanty  soil  from  which  they  spring,  and  as 
relentless  as  the  hard  rock  beneath.  They  are  the  per- 
sonation of  all  that  is  gruesome  and  malign  in  nature's 
savage  places,  inspired  with  the  primal  and  everlasting 
passions  of  mankind.  To  the  Brontes  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  given  to  see  more  of  the  lurking  beast  than  it 
is,  happily,  to  most  of  us.  Either  their  eyes  were  keener 
to  pierce  the  silken  cloak,  or  their  lot  fell  among  people 
who  scorned  to  veil  their  native  savagery. 

But  what  is  the  secret  of  the  Bronte  spell  ?  I  am  afraid 
we  must  use  the  old  makeshift  of  calling  it  genius,  without 
really  getting  any  nearer  to  the  core  of  the  mystery. 

John  Kindred. 


"  Eheu  Fugaces." 

"  Q.  S.'s  "  contribution  of  a  translation  of  the  famous 
14th  Ode  of  Second  Book  of  Horace  tempts  me  to  send 
you  part  of  another  version,  which  I  think  may  not  have 
seen  the  light  in  any  modem  selection  of  Horace.  The 
version  I  send  occurs  in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Poems  of 
Horace,  translated  into  English  by  several  persons,  and 
published  with  the  '  imprimatur ' :  Eoger  L' Estrange, 
September  10th,  1665." 

Time  Posthumus,  goes  with  full  sail, 
Nor  can  thy  honest  heart  avail 
A  furrow'd  brow,  old  age  at  hand, 
Or  Death  unconquer'd  to  withstand : 

One  long  night 

ShaU  hide  this  light 

From  all  oiu"  sight. 

And  equal  Death, 
ShaU  few  dayes  hence,  stop  every  breath. 

In  vain  we  bloody  battles  flie, 
Or  fear  to  sail  when  winds  are  high  : 
The  Plague  or  an  infectious  breath, 
When  every  hour  brings  a  new  Death, 

Time  will  mowe, 
Whate're  we  sow ; 
Both  weal  and  woe 
ShaU  have  an  end, 
And  this  th'  unwiUing  Fates  must  send. 

Cocytus  lake  thou  must  waft  o're. 
Thy  totter'd  boat  shaU  reach  that  shore ; 
Thou  Sisyphus  ere  long  must  know. 
And  into  new  acquaintance  grow  : 

Shalt  with  life, 

Leave  house  and  wife. 

Thy  loves  and  strife. 

And  have  no  tree, 
But  the  sad  Cypress  foUow  thee. 

MeanwhUe,  thy  heir  shaU  nobly  quaffe 
What  thou  with  hundred  locks  kept  safe, 
Caceubian  wines,  and  wash  the  flore 
With  juice  would  make  an  Emperor  rore  : 

•TwiU  be  thy  lot. 

Question  it  not. 

To  be  forgot 

With  all  thy  deeds, 
Er'e  he  puts  on  his  Mourning  weeds. 

G.  LiNWOOD. 
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The    Knowledge    That    Was. 

The  Confession  of  an  Ignorant  Man. 

Ix  looking  through  some  old  letters  the  other  day  I  came 
upon  a  bundle  of  examination  papers  belonging  to  the 
eighties,  when  I  was  at  school.  I  had  not  seen  them  since 
that  weary  week  when  we  sat  in  a  cold  public  hall,  some 
scores  of  us  from  various  schools  in  the  town,  and  either 
wrote  against  time  or  drummed  on  the  desks  until  it 
seemed  decent  to  go.  And  as  I  glanced  over  the  questions 
it  came  back  to  me  that,  in  most  subjects,  I  was  one  of 
those  who  wrote  against  time  and  in  the  end  passed  with 
honours ;  and  then,  looking  at  the  questions  a  little  more 
narrowly,  it  also  came  upon  me  that  there  was  hardly  one 
which  I  could  answer  to-day,  and  I  sank  into  a  chair  in 
a  state  of  wonder,  partly  at  the  knowledge  I  possessed 
a  dozen  years  ago,  and  partly  at  the  ignorance  which  is 
mine  now,  when  I  am  all  these  years  older,  and  the  father 
of  a  family,  and  a  contributor  to  several  papers  of  import- 
ance and  influence. 

A  dozen  years  ago !  I  knew  some  things  then ! 
Arithmetic,  for  example.  To-day  I  am  at  the  mercy  of 
any  waiter  who  brings  me  change ;  at  booking-officss  I 
keep  vast  crowds  waiting  and  missing  their  trains  while  I 
do  laborious  subtraction  sums  in  my  head  :  but  at  school 
what  a  hand  I  was  at  figures.     Look  at  this  : 

Three  graziers,  A,  B,  and  C,  rent  a  piece  of  pasture  land 
for  a  month.  A  puts  on  27  cattle  for  21  days,  B  19  for 
24  days,  and  G  23  for  25  days.  If  at  the  end  of  the  mouth 
the  rent  and  other  charges  amount  to  £33  os.  lOd.,  how 
much  of  this  ought  to  be  paid  by  each  ? 

I  could  do  that  in  1884.  I  couldn't  do  it  now.  I  have  no 
idea  where  to  begin.  I  could  do  this  too;  at  least,  I 
suppose  I  could,  for  I  find  a  tick  against  it,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  I  passed  with  honours — 

A  merchant  buys  700  quarters  of  wheat.  He  sells  280 
of  them  at  7^  per  cent,  profit ;  320  at  10  per  cent,  profit ; 
and  the  rest  at  22J  per  cent,  profit.  His  whole  gains 
amoant  to  £100  193.  7d.  At  what  price  per  quarter  did 
he  buy  ? 

This  may  be  easy,  but  the  point  is  that  I  have  lost  the  key. 
There  used  to  be  jugglery  with  x,  and  I  could  manage  it. 
Now  that  I  pay  income-tax,  and  have  statements  of  account 
from  my  publisher  every  half-year,  I  can  manage  it  no 
longer. 

And  I  seem  to  have  known  zoology  too.  Zoology !  I 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  describe  and  draw  diagrams  of 
the  heart  and  principal  blood  vessels  of  the  crayfish.  I 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  same  creature's  blood.  I  could  enumerate  the 
general  characters  of  the  Class  Insecta  illexapoia).  And 
now — gone,  all  gone!  Zoology  is,  however,  a  luxury; 
but  geography — every  journalist  should  know  something 
of  that.     Yet  I  am  to  seek  agaia. 

Name  the  most  populous  county  of  Wales,  the  three 
largest  towns  in  the  county,  and  their  special  industries. 

Whence  come  at  the  present  time  the  world's  chief 
supplies  of  coffee,  ivory,  petroleum,  and  tin  '■: 

Oive  approximately  the  parallels  of  latitude  between 
which  lie  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Nile  re- 
spectively. 

I  know  none  of  these  things  in  1899.  There  are  several 
volumes  of  an  Encyclopsedia  within  reach  as  I  write,  there 
are  geographies  on  my  shelves  ;  but  the  point  is  that  once 
all  this  was  in  my  head,  and  now  it  is  there  no  more. 
Once — Great  Heavens  ! — once  I  was  a  well-informed  boy. 
To-day  I  don't  see  how  I  should  pass  the  third-class 
College  of  Preceptors. 

Grammar  is  hardly  less  formidable.  I  can  write 
grammatically  (with  occasional  lapses),  I  can  detect 
grammatical  errors,  but  I  can  no  longer  parse,  I  can  no 
longer  analyse,  nor  can  I  divide  the  auxiliary  verbs  into 


classes  according  to  their  uses,  as  once  I  could.  Nor,  in 
English  History,  can  I  discuss  and  contrast  the  Irish 
policies  of  Lord  Strafford  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  nor  ex- 
plain how,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  foreign  policy  of 
King  James  I.  differed  from  that  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  I  no  longer  know  when  and  between 
whom  were  fought  the  battles  of  Tenchebray  and  the  First 
of  June.  Nor  shall  I  now,  except  sporadically  and  for  a 
fixed  purpose,  ever  again  acquire  any  fund  of  knowledge 
of  most  of  these  things.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  storing 
my  mind  with  orderly  information ;  henceforward  I  have 
room  only  for  the  lessons  of  experience  and  such  odds  and 
ends  of  lore  as  are  congenial  and  stick  by  virtue  of  that 
characteristic.  I  am  an  ignorant  man,  and  I  shaU  go 
down  to  the  grave  an  ignorant  man. 
But  what  a  clever  fellow  I  was  once  ! 

P.S.— And  yet  I  find  myself  wondering  if  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  decent  living  at  journalism  and  authorship 
without  all  this  routine  knowledge  of  the  schools,  why 
one  should  be  bothered  with  it  at  all '?  "Why  not  confine 
one's  lessons  to  the  classics,  to  modern  languages  and 
literatures,  and  to  general  history,  and  let  the  rest  go  ? 
These  are  always  useful ;  the  rest  are  padding  of  which 
as  much  as  one  wants  will  come  automatically.  The  fact 
that  I  have  no  need  of  zoology  is  sufiiciently  proved  by  the 
absolute  blank  in  my  mind  where  that  branch  of  learning 
once  dwelt.  I  am  not  an  exceptional  case.  There  are 
hundreds  of  journalists  in  my  position  who  have  similarly 
forgotten  all  these  things,  but  who  compensate  for  it  as  I 
do,  and  more  than  compensate  for  it,  by  the  knowledge 
where  to  go  for  any  needed  fact.  The  art  of  using  books, 
once  acquired,  is  worth  the  best  stored  scholastic  memory 
in  the  world.     Thus  I  console  myself. 

And  yet,  what  a  clever  beggar  I  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Y. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Miss  Anna  Swanwiok,  in  the  usually  tremulous  years 
that  reach  from  eighty  to  ninety,  was  still  as  precise,  as 
"assured,"  as  didactic  as  she  was  in  her  earlier  decades. 
She  came  of  a  Dissenting  fatherhood,  and  if  the  education 
she  went  to  Germany  to  procure  in  four  assiduous  years 
gave  her  instruction  rather  than  culture,  the  defect  was 
one  very  common  to  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  time. 
She  spent  many  years  of  her  long  life  in  translating 
German  and  Greek  poets ;  yet  poetry  was  the  last  adven- 
ture of  which  you  would  accuse  her ;  and  the  translations 
themselves,  however  faithful  to  her  scholarship,  have  just 
about  the  same  place  in  English  literature  as  might  be 
accorded  to  the  very  proper  notes  she  wrote  asking  you  to 
luncheon  or  to  afternoon  tea. 


A  PARAORAPHiST  somewhere  speaks  of  Miss  Swanwick's 
drawing-room  in  Cumberland-terrace,  Eegent's  Park,  as 
the  haunt  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Gladstone.  Tenny- 
son haunted  no  drawing-room,  not  even  his  own ;  and  in 
London,  for  the  last  half  of  his  life,  he  paid  few  visits  and 
to  few  people.  There  was  little  in  common  between  the 
Laureate  and  the  lady  :  to  whom,  however,  Browning  was 
ready  to  pay  homage,  for  was  she  not  a  woman  as  his  wife 
was,  and  a  lover  and  translator  of  vEschylus  too?  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  the  same  interest,  and  a  story  is  told  of  him 
and  her  to  illustrate,  of  all  things,  "  his  scrupulous  care  in 
dispensing  public  money."  Struck  with  her  scholarship, 
he  asked  her  to  breakfast,  and  finding  her  so  intelligent, 
"  decided  that  she  would  be  a  most  fit  recipient  for  a 
literary  pension,"  if  she  were  in  need  of  one.  But  was 
she  ?  He  was  meditating  on  the  possibilities  when  Miss 
Swanwick  asked  him  to  dinner,  and,  driving  to  the  South- 
West,  he  saw  a  ray  of  guiding  liglit — "if  there  is  cham- 
pagne,  no  pension."     And  champagne  there  was.     The 
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story,  roDiing  presumably  from  Mr.  George  Hussell  must 
be  credited.  The  initial  difficulty  is  to  believe  that  a 
harassed  Minister  would  not  wait  for  an  application  from 
the  possible  pensioner.  But  if  his  zeal  so  far  outran  his 
discretion,  how  whimsical  was  the  test  of  suitability — of  a 
piece,  you  might  say,  with  any  fatalistic  superstition.  A 
very  nee<ly  woman  writer  might  easily  provide  "  cham- 
pagne "  for  a  Prime  Minister  on  occasion  ;  and  spend  less 
upon  it,  for  that  matter,  than  upon  a  bottle  of  sound  claret. 
Well,  let  the  episode  remain ;  but  not  as  one  specially 
"  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scrupulous  care  in 
dispensing  public  money." 


propeller,  a  model  of  which  he  offered  in  1885  to  the 
Admiralty,  who  rejected  it  with  the  message  that  it  made 
"  a  pretty  toy."  Happy  inventor — happier,  at  any  rate, 
than  Francis  Smith,  who,  five  years  later,  launched  bis 
first  screw  steamship,  to  his  own  ruin. 


In  her  house  in  Cumberland-terrace — which  bore  on  all 
sides  less  arbitrarj'  evidences  of  the  "  comfortable  circum- 
stances "  of  Miss  Anna  Swanwick — the  present  writer  met 
one  notability,  at  any  rate — Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  the 
"  dear  Frank  "  of  John  Henry  Newman's  early  verses ;  the 
brother  to  whom  the  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  before 
he  was  vicar  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin's,  Oxford,  would  not 
speak  because  of  his  '  Liberalism ' " ;  the  brother,  again, 
who,  in  late  life,  visited  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham  to 
greet  the  Cardinal,  and,  after  the  Cardinal's  death,  wrote 
a  book  about  him  that  had  no  brotherliness  in  it  at  all. 
Of  those  two  brothers,  it  has  been  said  that  Fate  took 
them  up  and  threw  one  this  way,  the  other  that,  making 
of  one  a  Deist  and  of  the  other  a  son  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  A  most  strange  figure  was  that  presented  by 
Frank  Newman  when,  as  a  youngish  man  of  eighty, 
he  hovered  round  Miss  Swanwick's  much-encumbered  tea- 
table,  erect,  alert,  with  an  Emersonian  profile,  and  an 
aspect  that  seemed  to  combine  an  ancient  Egyptian  deity 
and  a  burlescj^ued  Brother  Jonathan.  Even  at  the  un- 
emotional hour  of  five  he  was  keen  for  controversy — of 
a  rather  rasping  kind.  "  My  brother  refers  his  corre- 
spondents to  his  books  for  enlightenment :  I  send  him 
mine,  and  he  says  he  has  no  time  to  read  them,"  and  he 
laughed  the  laugh  of  the  author  who  believes  that  he  has 
put  forth  the  unanswerable.  But  Frank  Newman  was  in 
a  happier  element  when  he  gave  days  and  days,  as  he  did, 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  text  for  the  benefit  of  Miss  Swan- 
wick in  her  translation  of  the  Dramas  of  .iEschylus.  Her 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  too,  she  owed  to  Prof.  F.  W. 
Newman. 


Misa  Swanwick,  who  had  been  obliged  to  abide  in 
Berlin  when  a  young  woman  in  order  to  get  her  Gtreek 
and  Hebrew,  was  almost  agitated  in  her  interest  in  the 
progress  of  higher  education  among  women  at  home.  In 
thought  she  was  a  sort  of  foster-mother  to  Girton  and 
Somerville ;  her  pride  in  the  extension  of  University 
lectures  to  women  in  London  was  written  on  her  forehead ; 
and,  now  that  she  is  dead,  one  remembers  with  regret  that 
she  was  not  painted  by  Mr.  Shannon. 

The  deaths  of  two  clergymen,  with  names  scarce  known 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  parishes  of  Romsey  and  Kirton, 
deserve  from  a  larger  public  at  least  some  passing  remark. 
Romsey  Abbey,  under  the  charge-  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Lyon  Berthon  for  over  thirty  years,  was  made,  according 
to  local  report,  "  more  Catholic  "  in  its  services ;  but  this 
was  not  the  only  indication  he  gave  of  an  approximation 
to  the  spirit  of  some  of  the  ancient  abbots  who  once  ruled 
the  place.  Mr.  Berthon  was  a  man  of  many  activities ; 
and,  when  Popes  boast  of  Pontifex  Maximus  as  a  title,  the 
Anglican  vicar  need  not  g^ve  scandal  as  a  builder  of  boats. 
There  was  the  "Berthon  collapsible  boat,"  used  for  saving 
life  at  sea  and  for  taking  troops  across  rivers.  Portable 
hospitals  he  also  made ;  and  Berthon  (like  St.  Paul)  was  a . 
maker  of  tents.  The  Berthon  Boat  Works  at  Romsey  had 
the  inventive  Yicar  among  their  almost  daily  visitors ;  and 
to  the  list  of  the  things  he  did  design  or  discover  might 
be   added— such,  at  least,  was  his  opinion — the   screw- 


Tjie  other  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Plater,  held  his 
humble  parish  of  Kirton,  in  Northamptonshire,  by  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  he,  too,  had  an  outside 
interest — he  was,  first  of  all,  a  schoolmaster.  A  Post- 
mastership  at  Merton  was  followed  first  by  a  tutorship  in 
Scotland,  then  by  a  Fellowship  at  Radley  in  its  struggling 
days,  then  by  a  mastership  at  Marlborough,  and  after- 
wards by  the  head-mastership  of  Newark  Grammar  School. 
It  was  there  that  Plater  showed  himself  a  man  of  sense 
and  spirit,  taking  in  hand  what  other  masters  of  less 
insight  set  down  as  "hopeless  cases" — boys  who  were 
either  too  diill  or  too  mischievous  to  keep  quite  in  line 
with  the  crowd.  Thus  it  was  that  he  had  among  his 
pupils — that  he  gave  to  the  army — Bromhead  of  Rorke's 
Drift ;  and  this  was  an  achievement  that  added  to  the 
happiness  -  the  word  is  well-advised — of  "  the  Master,"  to 
use  his  local  appellation  at  Newark,  for  there  was  praise 
in  its  simplicity. 

Sir  John  Millais  was  a  man  of  most  excellent  manners, 
who  never  allowed  his  delightful  frankness  to  cross  the 
border  into  bluntness,  still  less  into  discourtesy.  With 
some  incredulity,  therefore,  will  his  friends  read  the  story 
— told  in  his  biography,  and  quoted  in  many  newspaper 
notices  as  if  it  were  particularly  characteristic— about  his 
addressing  Cardinal  Newman  as  "  you  dear  old  boy." 
"  Evidently  the  two  men  were  intimate,"  says  one  com- 
mentary. But  they  were  not.  The  venerable  Cardinal, 
then  at  tlie  end  of  his  long  life,  had  climbed  the  marble 
stairs  at  Palace  Gate  not  without  difficulty,  and  saw  the 
painter  for  the  first  time  when  he  came  to  him,  by  the 
arrangement  of  common  friends,  as  a  sitter.  The  familiarity 
of  the  phrase  would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  quite 
foreign  to  the  delightfully  free  yet  deferential  speech  and 
bearing  of  Millais.  It  so  happened  that  the  present 
writer  had  from  the  painter  at  the  time  some  account  of 
the  sitting.  He  owned  that  he  had  astonished  the  Cardinal. 
But  how  ?  By  announcing  with  a  directness  at  once 
recognisable  as  proper  to  him  :  "  What  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion you  have,  Mr.  {sic)  Cardinal ;  I  declare  you've  the 
complexion  of  a  child." 


Correspondence. 

A  Pair  of  Parallels. 

SiK, — In  last  week's  Literary  Competition,  "  M.  I." 
selected,  as  a  specimen  of  terse  and  telling  prose,  a  passage 
from  Mr.  Henry  James's  IFhaf  Maisie  Knew.  No  doubt 
"  M.  I."  also  thought  of  the  curiously  parallel  passage  in 
The  Newcomes,  but  rejected  it  as  being  too  familiar  and 
hackneyed.  May  I  quote  it,  just  to  show  the  close 
identity  of  theme  ? 

Those  pretty  old  walks  and  bastions,  under  the  pleasant 
trees  which  shadow  them,  and  the  grey  old  gabled  houses 
from  which  you  look  down  upon  the  gay  new  city,  and  the 
busy  port,  and  the  piers  stretching  into  the  shining  sea. 
.  .  .  There  are  few  prospects  luore  charming  than  the 
familiar  view  from  those  old  French  walls — few  places 
where  children  may  play,  and  ruminating  old  age  repose 
more  pleasantly  than  those  peaceful  rampart  gardens. 

Mr.  Henry  James's  scrap  of  description  has  its  own  charm, 
but  it  lacks  the  smiling  melancholy  of  the  elder  author, 
and  perhaps  Thackeray  would  not  have  liked  old  women 
who  "  knitted  or  snoozed  "  in  a  picture  of  this  sort.  That 
Mr.  Kipling's  steamers  should  "gratefully  grunt"  in  the 
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passage  wliich  finally  won  the  prize  is  right  enough.  A 
deliberately  grotesque  picture  demands  other  colours  than 
a  sunny  landscape. 

In  winning  the  prize,  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Kipling 
ran  neck  and  neck  with  another  familiar  passage  from 
Thackeray.  This  brings  me  to  my  second  parallel  by  a 
curious  train  of  association.  I,  too,  was  a  competitor,  and 
my  original  choice  was  the  very  passage  which  nearly  won 
the  prize  for  Miss  Lucas.  Even  now,  I  think  I  prefer  the 
"  darkness  which  came  down  on  the  city  and  the  field  "  on 
the  night  of  Waterloo  to  the  bellowing  of  that  brazen  bull. 
But  I  rejected  my  scrap  of  Thackeray,  partly  for  the 
reason  which,  I  imagine,  led  "M.  I."  to  prefer  Mr.  Henry 
James,  partly  because  there  are,  just  now,  only  too  many 
Amelias  praying  for  Georges  who  are  fighting  far  away. 

My  second  choice  was  a  bit  of  soldier's  prose — a  scrap 
from  Sir  George  Colley's  account  of  the  retreat  from  the 
Ingogo.  It  is  not  surprising  that  my  extract  did  not  win 
the  prize,  or  even  the  compliment  of  quotation.  Where 
WiUiam  Morris  and  Maurice  Hewlett,  Stevenson  and 
Steevens,  Meredith  and  Hardy,  Euskin  and  Carlyle, 
Chambers  and  Vincent  Brown  were  wanting,  an  extract 
from  a  hurried  ofl5cial  despatch  could  only  succeed  as  an 
interesting  case  of  terse  vigour  due  to  circumstance  and 
the  pressure  of  events.  Just  as,  to  quote  last  week's 
Academy,  "for  all  practical  purposes,  such  despatches  as 
Sir  George  White's  models  of  good  writing  are  enough." 

But  perhaps  a  better  fate  would  have  befallen  another 
extract  from  Sir  George  CoUey,  my  second  parallel, 
suggested  in  its  turn  by  Mr.  Bond's  quotation  from  Many 
Inventions.  We  all  know  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Disturber  of 
Traffic."  It  might  have  been  derived  from  Lieut.  CoUey's 
account  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  seen  by  him  on  his  way 
to  the  China  War.     Here  is  a  scrap  from  it : 

The  sun  strikes  down  with  a  deadly  verticil  glare,  under 

which  the  decks  of  the  ship  blister,  and  even  the  water 

seems  to  swelter  and  putrefy  and  has  an  unpleasant  smell. 

As  the  ship  glides  through  it,  it  spems  to  give  way  heavily, 

and  closes  in  at  once  without  a  ripple.     In  perfect  unison 

with  the  scene  was  the   melancholy  wreck   of    a    ship, 

aground  on  a  mud-bank,  and  the  half-putrid  body  of  a 

sailor  which  floated  past  the  ship.     Slimy  snakes  the  only 

living  things  to  be  seen — the  whole  scene  so  dreary,  oh, 

so  dreary  I 

Only  a  rough  entry  in  a  soldier's  diary,  but  almost  as 

vivid  and  "  convincing,"  to  use  the  cant  critical  phrase,  as 

Mr.   Kipling's    carefully  collected    and   poised  words. — 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  D.  A. 

[This  is  the  passage  from  What  Maisie  Knew,  with  which 
our  correspondent  compares  Thackeray  : 

Best  of  all  was  to  continue  to  creep  up  the  long  Grand 
Bue  to  the  gate  of  the  haute  ville,  and,  passing  beaeath  it, 
mount  to  the  quaint  and  crooked  rampart,  with  its  rows 
of  trees,  its  quiet  comers  and  friendly  benches  where  old 
women  in  such  white  frilled  caps  and  such  long  gold 
earrings  sat  and  knitted  or  snoozed.] 


*'  The  Place  of  Morocco  in  Fiction." 

SiE, — The  quotation  in  your  current  issue  from  the 
chapter  on  this  subject  in  my  Moorish  Umpire  does  injustice 
to  a  brother  of  the  craft  which  I  am  sure  was  uninten- 
tional. My  description  of  The  Scapegoat  as  "  the  only 
Moroccan  novel  worth  reading  "  must  be  read  from  my 
standpoint,  already  defined  elsewhere  (p.  .519)  as  seeking 
for  "  fiction  which  conveys  reliable  conceptions  ...  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  land  of  the  Moors."  On  the  page 
quoted  from  (527),  in  reviewing  Mr.  A.  J.  Dawson's  in- 
genious and  entertaining  JlismiUah — which  I  described  as 
"  the  second  of  the  only  two  novels  which  make  a  serious 
attempt  to  depict  Moorish  life  ...  in  which,  with  tesaerto 
more  often  true  than  false,  an  incorrect  effect  is  produced  " 
— I  was  careful  to  remark  that  "  nevertheless,  Bismillah 
deserves  more  praise  than  the  narrow  limits  of  the  standard 


by  which  it  is  here  judged  permit  it  to  claim  .  .  ,  for  it  is 
well  designed  and  well  told."  It  is,  therefore,  certainly 
worth  reading  by  ordinary  readers. 

Perhaps  you  will  also  permit  me  to  welcome  a  new- 
comer in  this  field,  although  I  have  not  yet  seen  it.  In 
another  section  of  my  own  work  (p.  464)  I  spoke  of  the 
clever  and  accurate  sketches  of  life  in  Morocco  published 
in  local  journals  over  the  signature  of  "  Madge  Mortimer," 
by  Mr.  E.  L.  N.  Johnston,  of  Mogador,  as  "  worth  pre- 
serving in  a  less  fugitive  form."  Their  announcement  as 
a  volume  entitled  At  the  Sign  of  the  Palm  Tree  promises 
pleasure  and  profit  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. 

At  the  same  time  I  take  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
companion  volumes  to  Tlie  Moorish  Empire — The  Moors, 
and  The  Land  of  the  Moors — are  not  yet  issued,  as  inferred 
in  your  review,  but  are  still  in  the  publisher's  hands,  and 
will  only  be  due  in  January  and  April  next. — I  am  &c,, 

El  Manar,  Hampstead  :  Budgett  Meakin. 

October  30,  1899. 


Misconceptions. 

SiE, — -I  remember,  as  a  small  child,  learning  a  certain 
comprehensive  hymn  on  the  Creation,  and  being  thoroughly 
puzzled  by  the  following  lines  : 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail 
The  moon  takes  up  her  wondrous  tale. 

I  longed  to  know,  but  dared  not  ask,  what  sort  of  a  tail 
it  was,  how  the  moon  took  it  up,  and,  above  all,  where  it 
was  at  the  present  time. 

I  was  also  considerably  mystified  by  a  line  in  Julius 
Ccesar : 

Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 

Why,  I  wondered,  should  mischief  be  called  a  foot  any 
more  than  a  leg  or  an  arm  or  other  member  of  the  body  ? 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Tabb,  that  no 
language,  however  simple,  can  escape  a  child's  perversion. 
But  such  misconceptions,  even  were  they  avoidable,  do  no 
permanent  harm ;  and  it  seems  to  me  a  great  pity  if,  in 
deference  to  the  modern  craze  for  simplifying  all  teaching 
to  the  level  of  the  dullest  understanding,  we  cease  to 
utilise  the  precious  "parrot"  memory  of  childhood  for 
the  storing  up  of  a  knowledge  of  classical  English,  both 
prose  and  verse. — I  am,  &c.,  Ele.\noe  Tayloe. 

Settrington:  October  29,  1899, 


The  Gaudy  Manner. 

Sir, — Are  we  to  condemn  every  phrase  that  expresses 
nonsense  when  the  middle  is  left  out  ?  An  arch  may  be 
well  buUt  and  yet  fall  when  the  keystone  is  removed. 
"E.  H."  does  not  say  why  we  may  safely  leave  out  adjectives 
in  testing  grammar.  I  presume  his  argument  is  that  an 
adjective  is  no  more  than  an  appendage  to  a  noun  and  has 
no  structural  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  If 
so,  "  brother  "  is  not  used  as  an  adjective  in  the  phrase 
"his  brother  President."  Apparently,  "E.  H."  felt  this,  for 
he  gives  two  conflicting  renderings,  "  his  President "  and 
"his  brother."  "Brother"  cannot  be  left  out  like  an 
ordinary  adjective,  for  it  has  a  double  hold  on  the  sentence. 
In  our  thought,  a  President  can  stand  alone,  but  a  brother 
President  is  necessarily  linked  to  some  other  President. 
The  link  is  correctly  expressed  by  a  common  use  of  the 
possessive  pronoun,  in  which  it  denotes  not  ordinary  pos- 
session, but  relation — as  when  we  say  "  his  predecessors," 
"his  superiors,"  "his  colleagues."  ("E.  H."  does  not  really 
hold  the  opinion  suggested  by  his  reasoning,  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  colleagues  are  his  property.) 

Burns  sings  "  gently  scan  your  brother  man,"  and  em- 
phatically tells  the  Mouse  that  he  is  its  fellow  mortal.  I 
give  these  instances  merely  to  show  that  "  the  typical  error 
of  this  week  "  is  not  peculiar  to  a  "  gaudy  manner,"  which 
doubtless  ought  to  be  condemned,  though  not  for  its  simple 
and  correct  idioms. — I  am,  &c.,  T.  A.  B. 
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Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  7  (New  Series). 

Thb  respouee  to  No.  7  has  been  of  record  magnitnde.  We  asked  for 
pictorial  passages,  not  exceeding  eight  lines  in  length,  from  English 
poets.    The  best  choice  is  the  following  from  "  King  Lear  "  : — 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  ;  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade  I 
Hetbinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock  [her  cook,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight]  ;  the  murmuring  surge 
That  on  the  unnnmber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high. 

fcnt  in  by  Mr.  R.  Narayanan,  44,  Park-street,  Cambridge,  to  whom 
.1  cheque  for  a  guinea  has  been  posted.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr. 
Narayanan  should  alone  have  lighted  upon  this  wonderful  scene. 

A  selection  of  other  examples  is  given  below,  some  of  the  best, 
such  as  Mrs.  Browning's  description  of  England,  being  placed  first. 
A  census  of  all  the  replies  shows  that  Tennyson's  works  lead  by  a 
lirge  number  as  the  favourite  hunting-ground.  Then  come 
Browning's,  and  then  Keats's.  Where  an  asterisk  is  placed  against 
toe  quotations  that  follow,  it  signifies  that  more  competitors  than 
one  have  chojen  that  piece. 

.  .  .  Hedgerows  all  alive 
With  birds  and  gnat?  and  large  white  butterflies 
Which  look  as  if  the  may-flower  had  caught  life 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind, — 
Hills,  vales,  woods,  netted  in  a  silver  mist, 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the  hills. 
And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales, 
And  cottage-chimneys  smoking  from  the  woods. 
And  cottage-gardena  smelling  everywhere. 
Confused  with  smell  of  orchards.  .  .  . 

From  E.  B.  Browniiiri's  " Aurora  Lei/jh" 
[G.  E.  M.,  London.] 

A  host  of  golden  daifodils  ; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay. 

From  Wordsworth. 
[J.  P.,  Fenton.] 

I  stood  at  Naples  once,  a  night  so  dark 
I  could  have  scarce  conjectured  there  was  earth 
Anywhere,  sky  or  sea  or  world  at  all : 
But  the  night's  black  was  burst  through  by  a  blaze — 
Thunder  struck  blow  on  blow,  earth  groaned  and  bore. 
Through  her  whole  length  of  mountain  visible  : 
There  lay  the  city  thick  and  plain  with  spires. 
And  like  a  ghost  disshrouded  white  the  sea. 
From  Broirning's  "  Ring  and  Book"  Pope  Initorent'-i  Speech   * 

[R.  F.  M.,  Hawfker.] 

There  at  the  window  stood, 
Framed  in  its  black  square  length  with  lamp  in  hand, 
Pompilia  ;  the  same  great,  grave,  grieffal  air 
As  stonds  i'  the  dusk  on  altar  that  I  know, 
Left  alone  with  one  moonbeam  in  her  cell 
Our  Lady  of  all  the  Sorrows.    Ere  I  knelt. 
Assured  myself  that  she  was  flesh  and  blood. 
She  had  looked  one  look  and  vanished. 
From  Brownijig't  "  Ring  and  Boo'k,"'CaponsacchVs  Speech.  * 

[R.  F.  M.,  Hawsker.] 

The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead  ; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  Heaven, 

The  hoUower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise — but  no  sail. 

From  Tennysoni's  "  Enoch  Arden."  * 
[P.  M.,  London.]  . 

The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  Gate  looked  forth  into  the  night 
And  saw,  o'erhanging  Richmond  Hill,  the  streak  of  blood-red  light. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  death-like  silence  broke. 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  Uie  royal  city  woke. 


At  once,  on  all  her  stately  gates,  arose  the  answering  fires  ; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires  ; 
From  all  the  batterias  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear, 
And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer. 
From  Lord  Ma  caul  ay's  "  'J'/ie  At  ma  da," 
[N.  H.,  Manchester.] 
The  sea  is  calm  to-night. 
The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits  ;  —on  the  French  coast  the  light 
Gleams  and  is  gone  ;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand 
Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

From  Matthew  Arnold's  "  Boner  Beach." 
[J.  L.,  Glasgow,] 
A  league  of  grass,  wa«h'd  by  a  slow  broad  stream. 
That,  stirr'd  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar. 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeps  on. 
Barge-laden,  to  Uiree  arches  of  a  bridge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster-towers. 

The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd  kine, 
And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low, 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  murmurous  wings. 

From  Tennyson's  "  The  Gardener's  BavgHcr," 
[A.  H.  C,  London.] 

The  adventurous  sun  took  Heaven  by  storm. 

Clouds  scattered  largesses  of  rain. 
The  sounding  cities,  rich  and  warm. 
Smouldered  and  glittered  in  the  plain. 

Frovi  Davidson's  "  Ballad  of  a  A'uii." 
[J.  D.  A.,  Ealing.] 
Headlands  stood  out  into  the  moon-lit  deep 
As  clearly  as  at  noou  ; 
The  spring-tide's  brimming  flow 
Heaved  dazzlingly  between  ; 
Houses,  with  long  white  sweep, 
Girdled  the  glistening  bay  ; 
Behind,  through  the  soft  air. 
The  blue  haze-cradled  mountains  spread  away. 

From  Matthew  Arnold's  "A  Summer  Xight." 
[W.L.,  London.] 
A  naked  house,  a  naked  moor, 
A  shivering  pool  before  the  door, 
A  garden  bare  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
And  poplars  at  the  garden  foot  : 
Such  is  the  place  that  I  live  in. 
Bleak  without  and  bare  within. 
From  R,  L.  Stevenson's  "  The  House  Beaut  '>M." 
[M.  C.  E ,  London.] 

Beheld  the  tide  play  on  the  sandy  bar 

About  the  stream's  mouth,  as  the  sea- waves  rushed 

In  over  it  and  back  the  land-stream  pushed  ; 

But  in  the  dark,  wide  pool  'mid  foam-flecks  white, 

Beneath  the  slanting  afternoon  sunlight. 

He  saw  white  bodies  sporting,  and  the  air 

Light  from  the  south-west  up  the  slopes  did  bear 

Sound  of  their  joyous  cries  as  there  they  played. 

From  William  Morris's  "  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun.' 
[E.  M.  S ,  London  ] 

Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm  ; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands  ; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster  ;  then  a  moulder'd  church  ;  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower'd  mill  ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  grey  dawn 
With  Danish  barrows  ;  and  a  hazelwood, 
By  autunm  nutters  haunted,  floarishes 
Green  in  a  cnplike  hollow  of  the  down. 

From  Tcnnyion's  "  Enoch  Arden." 
[R.  N.,  Cambridge.] 

Her  little  face  is  like  a  walnut  shell 
With  wrinkling  lines  ;  her  soft  white  hair  adorns 
Her  either  brow  in  quaint,  straight  curls  like  horiis  ; 
And  all  about  her  clings  an  old  sweet  smell. 
Prim  is  her  gown  and  Quaker-like  her  shawl. 
Well  might  her  bonnets  have  been  born  on  her. 
Can  you  conceive  a  Fairy  Godmother 
The  subject  of  a  real  religious  call  1 

From  W.  E.  Henley's  "  In  I/osoital." 
[W.  a.  H.,  London.] 
For  o'er  the  oily  smooth  millhead 
There  hung  the  apples  growing  red, 
And  many  an  ancient  apple  tree 
Within  the  orchard  could  he  see. 
While  the  smooth  mill-walls,  white  and  black, 
Shook  to  the  great  wheel's  measured  clack. 
And  gTumble  of  the  gear  within. 

From  Morris's  "  Earthly  Paradise." 
[R.  C,  Richmond.] 
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.  Yet  shall  your  rugged  moor  receive 
The  incamparable  pomp  of  eve, 
And  the  cold  glories  of  the  dawn 
Behind  your  shivering  trees  be  drawn  ; 
And  when  the  wind  from  place  to  place 
Doth  the  unmoored  cloud-galleons  chase, 
Your  garden  gloom  shall  gleam  again, 
With  leaping  sun,  with  glancing  rain. 

From  11.  L.  Stevemon'/i  "  y/i-c  House  Beautiful."  * 
[W.S.R,  Moffat.] 

Deep  in  the  shady  stillness  of  a  vale, 
Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn, 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon  and  eve's  one  star. 
Sat  gray-haired  Saturn,  silent  as  a  stone. 
Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair. 

From  Keats'  "  Hyperion," 
[W.  S.,  Carmunnook.] 

And  now  !  a  little  wind  and  sky, 

The  smell  of  ships  (that  earnest  of  romance), 

A  sense  of  space  and  water,  and  thereby 

A  lamp-lit  bridge  onching  the  troubled  sky, 

And  look,  0  look  I  a  tangle  of  silver  gleams 

And  dusky  lights,  our  River  and  all  his  dreams, 

His  dreams  that  never  save  in  our  deaths  can  die. 

Frani  Henley's  "  London  VoJuntariet." 
[E.  G.  H.,  London.] 

There  is  wind  in  the  twilight ;  in  the  white  road  before  us 
The  straw  from  the  ox-yard  is  blowing  about, 
The  moon's  rim  is  rising,  a  star  glitters  o'er  us. 
And  the  vane  on  the  spire-top  is  swinging  in  doubt. 

From  William  Morris's  "  Message  of  the  March  Winds." 

[H.  G.  J.,  London.] 

The  last  glare  of  day's  red  agony. 

Which,  from  a  rent  among  the  fiery  clouds. 

Barns  far  along  the  tempest- wrinkled  deep. 

From  Shelley's  "  Promrfhrus  fubound." 
[N.  B.,  Belfast.] 

The  pear  and  qnince  lay  squandered  on  the  grass  ; 

The  mould  was  purple  with  unheeded  showers 
Of  bloomy  plums — a  Wilderness  it  was 

Of  fruits  and  weeds  and  flowers  ! 

The  marigold  amidst  the  nettles  blew. 

The  gourd  embraced  the  rose-bush  in  its  ramble ; 
The  thistle  and  the  stock  together  grew. 
The  hollyhock  and  bramble. 

From  Thomas  Hood's  "  Haunted  House." 
[0.  E.  H.,  Richmond.] 

The  turn  of  noontide  has  begun. 

In  the  weak  breeze  the  sunshine  yields. 
There  is  a  lull  upon  the  fields. 
On  the  long  hedgerow's  tangled  run 
A  low  white  cottage  intervenes  ; 
Against  the  wall  a  blind  man  leans, 
And  sways  his  face  to  have  the  sun. 

From  D.  O.  Bossetti. 
[A.  E.  C,  Brighton.] 

To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise 
And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day  ; 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirled  away, 
The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies  ; 

The  forest  crack' d,  the  waters  cnrl'd. 
The  cattle  hnddled  on  the  lea  ; 
And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world. 

From  Tennyson's  '■  In  Memoriam."  * 
[P.  S.,  Barrow-on-Hnmber.] 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven  ; 
Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even  ; 
She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  Seven. 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 

From  D.  6.  Rossetti. 
[S.  C,  Brighton.] 

I  saw 
Fog  only,  the  groat  tawny  weltering  fog 
Involve  the  passive  city,  strangle  it 
Alive,  and  draw  it  off  into  the  void, 
Spires,  bridges,  streets,  and  squares,  as  if  a  sponge 
Had  wiped  oat  London. 

Mrs.  E.  B,  Browning. 

[A,H.W.,  Westward  Ho!] 


I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam. 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill, 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 

The  pool  beneath  it  never  still. 
The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor, 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel, 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meal. 

From  Tennyson's  "  Englisi 


Idylls' 


[A.  C ,  Edinburgh.] 

.  .  .  Outside,  a  city  reveller's  tipsy  tread 
Severed  the  silence  with  a  jagged  rent ; 
The  tall  lamps  flickered  through  the  sombre  street, 
With  yellow  light  hiding  the  stainless  stars  ; 
In  the  next  house  a  child  awoke  and  cried  : 
Far  off  a  clank  and  clash  of  shunting  trains 
Broke  out  and  ceased,  as  if  the  fettered  world 
Started  and  shook  its  irons  in  the  night. 

Front  John  Davidson's  "A  Woman  and  Her  Son." 
[G.  A.  F.,  Harlesden.] 

Replies  received  also  from  :  C.  F.  K.,  Eocles  ;  H.  H,,  Birmingham 
E,  E.  T.,  Settrington  ;  A.  G.  E,,  Begbroke  ;  J.  M.,  Elgin  ;  D.  J 
London  ;  R.  J.  W.,  London  ;  G.  W.  S.,  London  ;  E.  B.,  London 
C,  C,  London  ;  R,  M.,  Gleudevon  ;  S.  A.  B.,  Hanwell  ;  F.  W.  S 
London  ;  H.  8.,  London  :  T.  L.,  London  ;  O'M.,  Folkestone  ;  W.  P, 
Chelmsford  ;  E.  T  ,  Chester  :  N.  N.,  London  ;  H.  J.,  Leeds  ;  G.  M.  P 
Edgbaston  ;  E.  W.,  London  ;  A.  B.,  Isleworth  ;  M.  T.  S.,  Bourne 
mouth ;  E.  M.  A.,  Oxford  :  D.  E.  B.,  London  ;  E.  B.,  Liverpool 
H.  J.  S.,  Aberdeen ;  A.  M  F.,  Crediton  ;  E.  W.,  Over  ;  C.  A, 
London  ;  J.  H.,  Nottiaghin  ;  A.  S.,  Elinburgh  ;  B.  T.  E.,  London 
T.  H.  K.,  Wallasey  ;    E.  M.  G.  B ,  Ascot ;    E.  E.  L.,  Leicester 

E.  M.  H.,  Hanwell ;  C.  S.  0.,  Brighton  ;  S.  P.,  Manchester  ;  E.  G.  B 
Liverpool :    M.  J ,  London  ;    G,   M.  B.,  Leeds ;    E.  M.,  Glasgow 
B.  G.  H.,  Inverness  ;   R.  D  ,  Brighton  ;    E.  M.  C,  London  ;   J.  R, 
Faversham  ;  B.  G.,  Barnsley  ;  W.  F.  K.,  Dublin  ;  G.  L.  H.  ;  H.  A.  M 
London  ;   H.  T.,  Epsom  ;   T.  G.  A.,  London  :    W.  R.  E.,  London 
W.  H.  P.,  Alton  ;  R.  E.  S.,  London  ;  H.  J.,  London  ;  L.  N.,  London 
A.  B.,    London  ;    M.  E.   A.,    Barnes  ;    A.    R.,    York  ;    M.   C.  F. 
Manchester  ;  J.  F.,  London  ;  J.  A.  C,  Duddingaton  ;  A.  S.,  London 
J.  S.  M.,  Addiseombe  :  T.  B.,  Cheltenham  ;    S.  A.,  Stoke-on-Trent 
W.  W.,  London  ;  F.  J.  F.,  London  :  C.  F.  S.,  Manchester  :  D.  E.  B. 
Ashford ;   E.  A.  O.,  London :  L.  M,  W.,  London  ;   J,  B.  L.,  Hull 
W.  A.  S.,  Sale  :  E.  H.,  Didsbury  ;  C,  Southwark  ;  H.  R.  C,  Egham 
G.  D.,  Harley ;   S.  G.  C,  Edinburgh ;  A.  C.-B.,  Bickley  :    R.  T. 
Blagdon  ;    G.  H.,  Edinburgh  ;    D.  W.,  London  ;  (?),  Bishopstown 
A.  E.  M.,  Twyford  :   W,  M.  R.,  Manchester  ;  M.  A.  C,  Cambridgp 
J.  H.  S.,  London  ;   E.  S..  Stratfordon-Avon  ;  T.  C,  Buxted  ;  E.  K, 
London  ;  L.  H  G.,  London  ;  E.  T.  P.,  London  ;  A.  N.,  Shrewsburv 
S.,  London ;  C.  M.  W..  Huddersfield ;  F.  M.,  London  :   E.  T.  H. 
Cambridge  ;  F.  B.  C,  London  ;  D.  S..  Glasgow  ;  A.  E.  T..  Bristol 
L.  G.,  Hampton  Wick ;  A.  R.,  London ;  G.  W.,  London  ;  F.  R.  S. 
Weston-super-Mare ;  B.  A.,  Edinburgh ;  J.  R.,  Aberdeen :  A.  T.  G. 
Malvern  ;  B.  B.,  Birmingham  ;  H.  G.  H  ,  Ruswarp  ;  C.  L.,  London 

F.  H.  M,,  London  ;  G.  K,,  Bristol. 


Competition  No.  8  (New  Series). 

The  conversation  at  a  certain  house  the  other  evening  turned 
upon  the  amount  of  significance  which  some  poets — notably  Shake- 
speare—have crowded  into  a  single  line.     One  speaker  instanced  : 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 

from  Xitig  Lear ;  but  that  line  is  mysterious  and  romantic  rather 
than  surcharged  with  matter.  A  better  example  is  in  the  porter's 
speech  in  Macbeth,  where  he  says  :  "  I  had  thought  to  let  in  some 
of  the  old  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
Innifire."  This,  properly  speaking,  is  prose ;  but  it  illustrates  our 
point.  We  offer,  then,  a  prize  of  a  guinea  for  that  line  chosen  from 
English  poets,  living  or  dead,  which  is  most  packed  with  meaning. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W,C,,"  mnst  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  November  11,  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  second  column  of  p,  552  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  mnst  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 
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New  Books  Received. 

[ThfM  notes  on   some  of  the  Ntu>  Books  of  the  tceeh  are 
preliminary  to  Reviews  that  may  follow.'] 

Christian  Mysticism.  By  William  Ralph  Ikge. 

When  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  Canon  of  Salisbury,  left  funds 
for  the  preaching  of  eight  divinity  sermons  annually  at  St. 
Mary'k,  Oxford,  he  laid  down  six  subjects  upon  one  or  another 
of  which  the  whole  series  of  Lectures  should  be  given.  Mr. 
Inge  has  chosen  the  first :  "  How  to  Confirm  and  Establish  the 
Christian  Faith."  "  No  word  in  our  language,"  he  remarks, 
"not  even  '  Socialism,'  has  been  employed  more  loosely  than 
'Mysticism.'  "     (Methuen.     12s.  6d.  net.) 

Rubens:  His  Life,  nis  Work,  &c.  By  Emile  Michel. 

Tbis  work  is  translated  by  Elizabeth  Lee,  and  in  outward 
appearance  and  internal  qualities  it  is  a  companion  to  Michel's 
Life  and  Work  0/  Rembrandt.  The  illustrations  are  numerous, 
and  they  reflect  by  their  various  sizes  and  medium  the  ex- 
ceedingly varied  work  of  the  artist.  There  are  also  portraits 
of  Rubens'  masters,  his  pupils,  and  friends.  M.  Michel  has 
given  long  and  laborious  study  to  his  subject.  Indeed,  he 
says  :  "I  have  lived  almost  exclusively  with  Rubens  for  several 
years ;  with  the  help  of  his  pictures,  his  correspondence,  and 
that  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  of  all  the  documents 
concerning  him,  I  have  endeavoured  to  penetrate  his  mind  and 
heart,  to  learn  bis  opinions,  beliefs,  character,  manners,  and  the 
method  in  which  he  employed  his  time."     (Heinemann.     42s.) 

Study  and  Stage.  By  William  Archer. 

Into  this  book  Mr.  Archer  has  collected  such  of  his  critical 
writings  of  the  past  year  as  he  deems  may  have  "  more  than  an 
absolutely  ephemeral  interest."  He  pleads,  with  justice,  that  it 
may  be  "  no  bad  thing  for  a  critic  here  and  there  to  bring  with 
him  to  the  theatre  some  of  the  standards  of  the  study,  and  to 
carry  back  to  the  study  some  of  that  rapidity  of  perception  and 
l)enetration  which  is,  or  c  ught  to  be,  engendered  by  the  habit 
of  making  snapshot  records  of  the  passing  pageant  of  the 
stage."     (Richards.     5s.) 

Frames  of  Mind.  By  A.  B.  Walklby. 

Literary  and  dramatic  criticism  in  neat,  allusive  essays.  Some 
are  grouped  under  "  The  Playhouse,"  others  under  "  The  Book- 
shelf," "Men  and  Women,"  &c.  These  papers  are  reprinted 
from  the  Daily  Chronicle,  the  Speaker,  &c.     (Richards.) 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  By  L.  Cope  Corniord. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons'  new 
series  of  "Modem  English  Writers."  Mr.  Comford  is  careful 
to  define  the  limits  of  his  work,  which  is  "  a  study  of  his 
finished  achievement,  and  of  his  personality  and  temperament 
as  expressed  in  that  achievement."  Of  course,  Mr.  Comford 
has  made  no  use  of  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  Scribner's 
Magazine.     (Blackwood  &  Sons.     2s.  Od.) 

How  England  Saved  Europe.  By  W.  H.  Pitchett. 

By  his  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire  and  Fights  for  the  Flag 
Mr.  Fitchett  has  estitblished  himself  as  our  populitr  powder- 
and-shot  historian.  He  now  sets  out  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Twenty  Years'  War  :  "  a  resounding  epic  rather  than  a  drab- 
coloured  page  of  pallid  and  slow-moving  history ;  an  Iliad  of 
battles,  sieges,  and  invasions."     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     fis.) 

The  Hitherto  Unidentified  Contributions 

OF  Thackeray  to  "  Punch."   .•  By  M.  H.  Spielman. 

A  book  interesting  to  the  student  of  Thackfrayan  minutiee. 
Mr.  Spielman's  finds  are  literary  and  artistic ;  he  produces 
about  a  score  of  poems  not  hitherto  ascribed  to  Thackeray,  or 
included  in  his  collected  works.  The  various  contributions 
have  been  identified  from  an  old  Punrh  day-book  of  con- 
contributions.     (Harpers.     7s.  Gd.) 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received : 
theological  and  biblical. 

Gray  CA.  H.),  Anpects  of  lYotostButism (Hodder) 

(i*Arcy  (X}.  v.).  Idealism  and  Theolojfy   (Hodder) 

Wyun  (Rev.  W.'>,  The  Apostle  Paul's  Reply  to  Lonl  Halifax   (Stock) 

Cart  (Rev.  A.),  The  PrajcrBook  Psalter    (S.P.C.K.) 

atrouK  (T.  li.),  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence (Ix>nginane) 

Ohcyne  (Rev.  T.  KJ,  The  Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms  (labister  &  Co.) 

Campbell  (Colin),  The  First  Three  Gospels  in-Greek. 

(Williams  &  Korgate)  net 


POETRY,  GRITIOISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Bridges  (Robert),  Poetical  Works  (Smith,  Elder  A  Co.)  6.0 

Bidder  (Georjre),  Merlin's  Youth    net  1/0 

Butler  (S.),  Shnkespearo's  Sonnets    (Loogmaos)  lO'd 

Dyde  (S.  W.),  The  Tbeactetus  of  Plato  (Maclehoee  k  Sons) 

Jevons  (T.  8.),  The  Livinte  Past,  and  other  Poems.. .(Macmillan  t  Bowers) 

Moalton  (LoDise  C),  At  the  Wind's  Will :  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  (Macmillan)  6/0 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

WaldKtein  (Charles),  The  ExiMUUion  of  Western  Ideals  and  the  World's 

Peace (Lane)  S/6 

McKenzie  (Fred  A.),  Paul  Krufrer  :  His  Life  Story (Bowden)  1/0 

Bindloss  (Harold),  A  Wide  Dntninion    (Unwin)  W 

Hofiran  (Rev.  J.  F.),  Life  and  Works  of  Dant«  Allighieri (Longmans)  12/6 

Atlay  (J.  B.),  Famous  Trials  of  the  Century (Richards)  6/0 

Hiiyens  (H.),  A  Captain  of  Irregulars  (Nelson  k  Sons)  6/0 

Rhodes  (J.  F.),  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1880. 

Vol.  IV (Macmiltan)  12/0 

Butler  (Rev.  D.),  Henry  Scongal  and  the  Oxford  Methodists. 

(Blikckwood  &  Sons)  2/6 

Jcphson  (H.),  The  Real  French  Revolutionist  (Macmillan)  6/0 

Courson  (Comtesse  R.  de),The  t'ondition  of  the  Catholics  under  Charles  11,  2/6 
Chisel,  Pen,  and  Poignard,  or  Jlentenuto  Cellini,  Bis  Timet  and  Hi* 

Contemporaries (Longmans)  6/0 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Worstold  (W.  Basil),  The  Redemption  of  Egypt (Allen)  net  28/0 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Walker  (James),  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry (Macmillan)  net  10/0 

EDUCATIONAL, 

BarbiS  (Louis  A.),  Le  Tour  du  Monde     (Macmillan)  2/0 

Owen  (Rev.  E.  C.  E.),  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

(Arnold)  1/6 

•TUVKNILE. 

Mann  (Mary  E.),  Out  in  Life's  Rain    (Hutchinson) 

Mitchell  (B.),  Chickabiddy  Stories (Wells  Gardner)  2/6 

Brown-Paterson  (V.),  The  Minister's  Ward (Sunday  School  Union)  2,0 

Atkinson  (Blanche),  Dick's  Hero  (Sunday  School  Union)  1/0 

Austin  (Stella),  Rags  and  Tatters  (Wells  Gardner)  2/6 

Austin  (Stella),  Tom  the  Hero (Wells  Gardner)  2.'6 

Potter  (F.  Scarlett),  The  Hoard  of  the  Sea-Wasps  (Wells  Ganlner)  1/0 

Austin  (Stella),  Great-Grandmother's  Shoes (WeUs  Gardner)  2/0 

Thorn  (Ismav),  Courage (Wells  Gardner)  2/0 

Groome  (W.  H.  C),  C!yril  the  Foundling (Wells  Gardner)  10 

Newbolt  (Henry),  Stories  from  Froissait... (Wells  Gardner)  6/0 

Layard  (A.),  The  Alphabet  of  Musical  Bogeys (Lawrence  &  Balleni 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  This  and  That (Macmillan)  4/6 

Davies  (Basil)  and  Presoott  (Nonmvu),  The  Vicar's  Pups. 

(Leadenhatl  Press) 
Tuer  (A.  W.),  Stories  from  Old-Fashioned  Children's  Books. 

*                                                                                     (Leadenhall  Press)  6/0 

Hohler  (Mrs.  E.),  The  Bravest  of  Them  All    (Macmillan)  4'e 

Fortescue  (Hon.  J.  W.l,  The  Drummer's  Coat (Macmillan)  4/6 

Pearmer  (Mabel),  The  Book  of  Penny  Toys  (Macmillan)  6,0 

Ruthless  Rhymes  for  Heartless  Homes (Arnold) 

A  Moral  Alphabet  '. (Arnold)  3/6 

Bobbu's  Surprises (Nelson  *  Sons)  2  0 

Blind  Loyalty (Nelson  &  Sons)  2/8 

Darton's  Leading  Strings  (Wells  Gardner) 

Sunday  Readings  for  the  Toung  (Wells  Gardner) 

Pifty-Two  Stories  of  Heroism  for  Boys  (Hutchinson)  5/0 

Fifty-Two  Stories  of  Heroism  for  Girls  (Hutchinson)  80 

Fifty-Two  Stories  of  the  Wide,  Wide  World (Hutchinson)  8/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hobbes  (John  O.),  Osbem  and  Ursyne  (Lane)  net  3/6 

Swayne  (Margaret),  A  True  Tale  of  the  Sea (Chapman  &  Hall)  2/0 

Rogers  (Fairman),  A  Manual  of  Coaching  (Lippincott  Co.)  net  2i/0 

Watson  (R.  P.l,  Training  Simplified  (Sands  *  Co.)  1,0 

Velvin  (E.),  More  Tales  Told  at  the  Zoo  (Sands  &  Co.)  I/O 

Milman  (Helen),  Outside  the  Garden    (Lane)  net  8/0 

Hill  (G.  F.),  A  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  (Macmillan)  9,0 

Petite,  Fragmento (Smithers) 

Scotson  Clark  (G.  F.),  The  "Halls" (Uuwini  net  C/0 

Spielmann  (M.  H.),  The  Hitherto  Unidentified  Contributions  of  W.  M. 

Thackeray  to  PuticA (Harper)  7  6 

Donald  (Mary),  A  Symposium  on  Friendship  (George  Allen)  net  2/0 

Thomas  (Mi-s.  William),  Merry  Suffolk (Jarrold  &  Sons)  1/0 

JTieDawn  of  Day,  1880 ..^...(S^P.C\K.) 

The  Critical  Review  (T.  &  T.  Clark)  7/0 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Gay  (John),  Trivia,  and  Other  Poems (Gay  4  Bird)  net  2/6 

Mr  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  4c.    12  vols (Newnes)  each  1/0 

Backhouse  (E.)  and  Tylor  (C),  Witnesses  for  Christ  ...(Headley  Bros.)  net  lA) 

Backhouse  (E.)  and  Tylor  (C),  Early  Church  History  (Headley  Bros.)  net  I/O 

Dickens  (C),  Little  Dorrit.    3  vols (Dent)  each  Ifi 

Dickens  (C),  Hard  Times ...iDent)  1/6 

Hinder  (Frank),  Naval  Songs ■•■■•■"••■■■  •a-,'.°£'"''J 

Coghill  (Mrs.  H.),  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Ohphant 

(Blackwood) 

Eliot  (George),  Silas  Murner (Blackwoodj  0/0 

Raleigh  (Alex),  Quiet  Resting  Places (Blackwood)  S/B 

The  Larger  Temple,  Shakespeare.    VoU.  I.  and  U...   ..........(Dent) 

Collections  and  Recollections.    Revised  and  Enlarged (SmithjBlder)  7/8 

Banks  and  Their  Customers (Effingham  Wilson)  1/0 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


1/6 
6/0 


3/0 
6/0 


6/0 


Special  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  Academy  can  he  supplied  for  Is.  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9rf.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery-Une. 
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MR.  JOHN    LONG'S 

NEW    LIST. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
<'THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  JOHNS." 
THE    PROGRESS    of    PAULINE 

KESSLER.       By    FREDERIC     CAREEL.      In 
cloth  gilt,  6b. 

NoTicB.— The  interest  created  in  the  appearance  of 
this  powerful  and  nripinal  Novel  has  been  such  that 
the  larce  First  Edition  was  over-subscribed.  A 
SECOND  'arKe  EDITION  is  NOW  READY,  and  a 
THIRD  EDITION  is  PREPARING.  The  Novel  is 
likely  to  be  widely  discussed,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the 
success  of  the  season. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT,    v 


G.  B.  BURGIN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  BREAD  of  TEARS.    In  cloth 

gilt,  6s. 

"Without  hesitation  we  declare  this  to  be  one  of  the 
twst  novels  of  the  year." 

Dundee  Courier  (First  Review). 


READY    END    OF    NOVEMBER. 


THE 


IN 

DE 


CONNECTION    WITH 

WILLOUGHBY    CLAIM. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  68. 


In  the  above  work,  which  promises  to  be  the  longest  and  mott  important  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett  has  produced  for  yearc,  the  authoress,  in  the  setting  forth  of  a  very 
novel  plot,  has  drawn  her  principal  characters  with  even  more  than  her  old  charm  of 
delineation  and  pathetic  description.  Tragedy  and  comedy  are  well  represented,  and  some 
important  theological  questions  are  strongly  presented  in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  evok> 
discussion. 


J.  MACLABEN  COBBAN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
AN  AFRICAN  TREASURE.      By 

the  Author  of  '*  Pursued  by  the  Law.**    In  cloth 
gilt,  68. 

••Effective,  j?o-ahe»d.  rattling  sensation.    The  con- 

■ception   is   ini^nuity  itself,  and    most   ingeniously 

•developed.    We  read  the  story  with  great  curiosity.'* 

PaU  Mall  Gazette. 


MRS.  FRANCES  HODCSON  BURNETT'S  OTHER  NOVELS; 

HIS  GRACE  of  OSMONDE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s, 
A  LADY  of  QUALITY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


A   LARGE    SECOND    EDITION 

NOW  READY. 

MBS.  LOVETT  CAMERON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A    PASSING    FANCY.      By    the 

of  "A    Fair   Fraud.'*   "The   Craze   of 
'  Ac.    In  cloth  gilt,  es. 


Autho 
Christians,' 


MINA  SANDEMANS  NEW  NOVEL. 

CHARMING   MISS   KYRLE.     In 

cloth  gilt,  69. 
"Miss  Mina  Sandeman  has,  I  think,  a  brilliant 
future  V  efore  her  if  she  writes  many  more  books,  if 
she  never  writes  anvihing  worse  than  •Charming 
Miss  Kyrle.*  It  is  far  better  than  •  Wicked  Rosa- 
mend,  and  that  was  a  very  good  book.'* 

Weeklu  Sun  (First  Review). 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

WOUNDED    PRIDE.     By  Isabel 

HOWARD.    In  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


THROUGH    ONE 

cloth  gilt,  38.  Od. 


DOLLY:   A   Love 

cloth  gilt,  3s.  6i. 

THAT  LASS  0 

cloth  gilt,  38.  6d. 


ADMINISTRATION.      Crown   8vo, 

Story.     Illustrated.     Medium  8vo, 

LOWRIE'S.     Illustrated.    Medium  8vo, 


HAWORTH'S :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d* 


■id 


MRS.  BURNETT'S  FAMOUS  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 


MAY  CaOMMELIN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

£INSAH :  a  Daughter  of  Tangier. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Divil-May-Care.'*     In  cloth 
gilt,  68.    Frontispiece  by  R.  Sanber.    [Monday. 


ROBERT  THYNNE'S  NEW  STORY. 

BOFFIN'S    FIND:    a  Story  of 


Australian 
Holidays.** 


Life.      By    the 
In  cloth  gilt,  68. 


Author    <»f    "Irish 
[.Monday. 


SECOND  LARGE  EDITION. 

PATHS  of  the  DEAD  :  a  Romance 

of  the  Present  Day.     By  HUME   NISBET.    In 
cloth  gilt,  with  Frontispiece,  38.  ed. 
••  Essentially  sensational,  and  will  be  read  for  the 
take  of  its  rapid  action  and  concise  characterisation.'* 

Globe. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  CAROLINE  GEAREY. 

RURAL  LIFE :   its  Humour  and 

Pathos.    In  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6e. 

TWO  LITTLE  PILGRIMS' PROGRESS  :   a  Story  of  the 

City  Beautiful.   With  12  Original  Illustrations  by  R.  W.  Macbeth,  A.H.A. 

'•Two  Little  Pilgrims*  Progress'*  is  Mrs.  Burnett  at  her  very  best;  with  that  wor.drous  gift  she 
possesses  of  enchanting  her  readers  by  dealing  with  some  great  mainspring  of  human  interest,  sbe  leads 
them,  by  means  of  the  delightful  little  character-studies  she  has  given  to  the  world,  to  the  consideration  oi* 
some  of  those  great  aims  which  both  young  and  old  must  learn ;  and  she  does  it  with  a  delicacy  of 
handling  and  with  a  tact  BO  charming  that  one  can  only  lay  down  the  volume  with  the  feeling  that  one 
has  been  given  something,  and  cordially  re-echo  the  truth  contained  in  the  last  sentence — 

•'  Nature  never  made  a  human  hand  without  putting  into  it  something  to  give.'* 

Price  3s.  ed.  each. 

In  small  medinm  8to,  cloth  gilt. 


A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OP  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS. 

THE  HOUSE  of  COMMONS.    By 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  RICHAHIJ  TK.\IPLE,  Bart.. 
O.C.8.I.    In  cloth  gilt,  :)s.  6d.         INow  ready. 


WRITE 


TO-DAY  FOR 
CATALOGUE. 


COMPLETE 


London  : 
JOHN  LONG,  6,  Chandos  Street,  Strand, 


SARAH  CREWE  ;  or,  What 

Happened  at  Miss  Minchin's ;  and 
EDITHA'S  BURGLAR.  By  FRANCES 
HODGSON  BURNETT.  With  Original 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch. 

•'We  have  the  same  inimitable  skill  displayed  in 
portraying  ohikl-life,  the  same  tender  pathos,  the 
same  insight  and  sympathy  with  childish  puzzles  as 
in  Mrs.  Burnett's  other  works."— PoZ;  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  ONE  I  KNEW  BEST  of 

ALL  :  A  Memory  of  the  Mind  of  a  Child. 
By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT. 
Illustrated  with  50  Sketches  by  Reginald 
Birch.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

•'With  its  blending  of  simple  pathos  and  childish 
humour  with  the  quaint  term  of  expression  and  the 
genial  reflection  of  a  gifted  child,  the  book  will  please 
many  people  more  than  •  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.*  '* 

Times. 
A  Complete  CatalocMe  of  Chrlatmaa  Books  to   be  had  on  application. 


LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLE- 

ROY.      By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BUR- 
NETT.    With  26  Original  Illustrations 
from  Designs  by  Reginald  B.  Birch. 
••One  of  the  most  dainty  and  delicious  children's 
books  which  we  have  ever  read.     Every  character  is 
charming,  the  *  Little  Lord '  above  alU" — Guardian. 

TheCAPTAIN'S  YOUNGEST, 

PICCINO  ;      and     other     Stories.        By 
FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNEXr.  With 
16  Ulaatrations. 
"Mrs.  F.  Hodgson  Bamett  has  rarely  done  any- 
thing finer,  stronger,  or  more  exquisitely  tender  than 
her  new  story,   which  makes  up  one  of  the  most 
dehghtfal  gift-books  of  the  season  by  R.  B.  Birch." 

Court  Journal. 

LITTLE    ST.    ELIZABETH, 

and  other  Stories.  By  FRANCES 
HODGSOS  BURNETT.  With  Original 
Illustrations  by  Reginald  B.  Birch,  Alice 
Havers,  and  Alfred  Brennan. 

•*  All  the  world  knows  *  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  *  as 
told  by  Mrs.  Burnett.  In  the  present  volume  we  have 
an  equally  quaint  and  charming  heroine."— Q«eff», 


London:    FREDERICK    WARNE    &    CO. 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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ROTAL     HISTORICAL     8001 KTY 
(Inoorpor»t«d  by  Roy^I  Charter). 
pKtron-HER  MAJESTY  THE  til'EEN. 
Pre*ia«iit  -  A.     W.     WARI>,    LL-D.,     UU.D. 
THUKSDAY.    No^kmhkk   I«th,    fl  p.m..   at   ST.  MAUTIN'S 
TOWN  HALL,  CliariDgCroM.  the  following  P»p«r  will  Iw r«A«l : 
••THE  BATTLE  of  UUNBAR,"  by  C.  H.  FIRTH.  MA. 
HUBERT  HALL.  Director  and  Hon.  Secretary. 
lis,  St  Martin't  Uui*.  London.  W.C.  

OYAL   ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— NOTICE 

IS  HEREBY  (JIVEN.  that  the  President  and  Council 
will  procetnl  to  ELEiT.  on  Tuesday.  Novemlwr  28th.  a 
TURNER  ANNTITANT.  Ain>UcantB  for  the  Turner  Annuity. 
which  i»  of  thf  valuu  of  JC5<'.  must  Iw  Artists  of  repute  in  need 
of  aid  thrtmRti  thw  imaToiiiabltf  failure  of  professional  employ- 
ment or  other  cauaea.— Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  by 
letter  addre9»e«l  U*  the  9i:<retahv,  Royal  Academy  of  Arte. 
Piccadilly,  W.  Thoy  must  be  filletl  in  and  returned  on  or 
before  Saturday,  November  35th. 
By  order, 

FRED.  A.  EATON.  Secretary. 

qiHB      UNIVERSITY     of     ADKLAIDB, 

PROFESSORSHIP     OF    MODERN     HISTORY    AND 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
APPLICATIONS  for  the  above  PROFESSORSHIP  will  be 
received  at  the  Office  of  the  AoK^T•G^:^KRAL  for  SorxM 
AisTRAi.iA,  1.  Croeby  Square,  Bishopsffate  Street  Within,  not 
later  than  the  first  oayof  l>ecemt>er  next,  salary  £600  a  year. 
Duties  commence  on  Tuesdar.  3rd  April,  19(Ki.  Particulars  of 
tenure  and  duties  may  be  obtained  at  the  Agemt-Okncual's 
Office. 

OYAL     INDIAN    BNGINBBRING 

COLLEGE,  Coopet^t  Hill,  Staines. 

The  Course  of  Rtudy  is  arrange^I  to  fit  an  Ensiueor  for  em- 

Sloyment  in  Euronf,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  Alwut  40 
tudents  will  J>e  admittetl  in  Septemtwr.  liWO.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition— Twelve  AppointraeniB 
as  Assistant  Enjfineerg  iii  the  l*ublio  ^Yorks  Department,  and 
Four  Aojwintmcnts  as  .XsKistant  Superintendent  a  in  the 
Telezraplis  Department,  One  in  tht*  AccouutJints'  llrancb 
P.W.D.,  and  One  in  the  Traffic  Department  Indian  Stale 
Railway.— For  purticulars  apply  to  Skcrktakv  at  College. 


R 


OATALOQUE8. 


WM.   VOYNICH    baa   OPENHD    an 
•    OFFICE  at  1,  SOHO  SQCAKE,  W.,  where  he  has 
ON  VIEW 
A    COLLECTION  o£  XVth  and  XVIth  CBNTUEY 
BOOKS, 
EARLY  AMERICANA,  <ftc. 
The  LIST  of  UNKNOWN  and  LOST  BOOKS  is  in 
Prsparatioa. 
Office  Hours:  10-1  and  2-5. 


WILLIAMS        4      NOBGATE, 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
14,  H«nrl«tta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  30.  South  Frederfok  St 
Edinburah,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 


OATALOODEB  vort  bee  on  appUcatloo. 


FOREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 
promptly  supplied  on  moderate  termi. 
OATALOOUBS  on  appUoation. 

DULAU    ft    CO.,    tr.    SOHO    BQVARB. 


BOOKS  WANTBD.— 26b.  each  offered  for 
"Life  of  John  Mytton,"1835-Conyn8'"  Wild  Red  Deer," 
1862— "Old  English  Squire."  1821—"  Progress  of  a  MidBhipman, 
1!J2<>— "'Shirley  Deer  Parks,"  1867— "Tom  Raw  the  Griffin."  1828 
— "Trials  for  Adultery."  7  vols.,  1781— "Warwickshire  Hunt," 
1837— Freer'g  ''Last  Decade."  2  vols..  ]8fl3—"  Desperate 
Bemedies,"  3  vols.,  1871— "Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  3  vols.,  1873— 
"Loma  Doone,"  3  vols..  ]«fi9.  Rare  Books  Bupplied  State 
Wants. -BAKER'S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  BIRMINGHAM. 


XMPORTANT.-PRINTIKO  AND  PUBLISHINa. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  SELL  k  RAILTON,  Limited,  highnslaM 
Printer!  and  Publishers,  12,  Oouph  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.C.,haTesp«cially-hulU  Rotary  and  otherfiiet  Machines 
for  printing  Illustrated  or  other  rublioatioDs  and  spetii ally-built 
MaotiiDee  (or  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  82-{>age 
Joomals  at  one  oi>eratioD. 

Advice  and  aasistance  given  to  anyone  wlBhing  to  oomma&oe 
Hew  Journals. 

Fa«ilitiet  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Advei- 
tising  and  PuoUshiog  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65131.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  London." 


FOR  8ALB.  —  RIX  OIL-PAINTINGS 
■<»>  al>out  42  In.  hy  36  in..  Portraits  of  the  Portugue^io 
R«>yal  Family,  by  Jos^-  Felix  da  Costa.—  For  particulars  apply 
to  \Vm.  Hiotox  &  YATKb.  12,  Feuchurch  Street. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and   accurately 
done.     lOd.    per  l,ft<m  words.     Samples  and  references. 
Multl-Cupies.— Address,  Miss  E.  M..  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  NW. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentieman. 
ezmrienoed  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  aooess  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  pereon  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
•earcb.  or  Id  seeing  Work  through  the  Presf.  Translations 
andertakan  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —At>ply,  by 
lett«r,  to  D.  C.  Dalias.  151.  Strand,  London.  W    . 


Now  ready,  lar^re  post  8to,  oloth,  68. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Qeographical  Knowledge,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  First  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe. 

By  JOHN  KEANE. 

WITH    19     MAPS,    AND    SEVERAL    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Loadon :   EDWARD  STANFOED,   26  and  27,  Cockapur  Street,  S.W. 

Geographer  to  the  Queen. 


A    OHAKMIira    GIFT     BOOXI 

6b.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Illastrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  4  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  4  Co. 

DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  8vo.  ONE  SBILLINO  EACH.  Illaatrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  ContributionB  from  His  Excellency  B.  J. 
PHELPS,  late  American  Minister :  Professor  JOHN  RU8KIN,  LL.D. ;  HOHERT  BROWNING; 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  F0BK8T.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE    WYE   VALLEY. 

BOSS.  TINTBRN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE   SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON.  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,   BANGOR,    BETTWSYCOED,  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLLHELI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  k  CHBLTISNHAM, 

LLANDBINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotela  thronghont 


Is. 


-THE  HOTELS  of  the  WORLD. 

the  world,  


"  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Home  give  for  mch  a  guidebook  as  this,  which 
teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes !  '—The  Times. 
"The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued."— iiuerpooi  Daily  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  68.— 60  Illustrationa,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest^ 

Llangollen:  ^ARLINGTON  &   CO. 
Londcn    SiHPXur,  Mxebhali.,  HiKiLTOir,  Kbbt,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  aU  BookKllers. 


K, 


ESTABLISHED    18n. 

BIRKBEOK        BAN 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CDRRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purohaseo  and  lold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  enoouraxement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  aUIKCAS   FEB   MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

FOB    FITK  SHILLIItaS  FKB  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  partieulan,po«t  tree 
FBAN0I8  RAVENSOROFT,  Manager. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  8. 

All  readers  attempting  this  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
540)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


MUDIE'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For  tht  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

TOWN  8UB80RIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  <foT  weekly  exchange  of  Books 

at  the  honsei  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  G  UINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTBY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annum. 
N.a— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE    in  ONE  SUB 
SCKIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Toum  and  Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectasee  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratia 

and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offebhd  at 
GREATLY  REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WOHKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT.  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN.  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


30-34,   NEW   OXFORD   8TRBBT ; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  LoirDos ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mirohistib. 
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THE  "LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  LITERATURE." 


Edited  byDr.RICHARDGARNETT,c.B., 

Late  Kfepercf  Piintcd  Books  at  the  Briti'h  Museum. 


"A  great  un>lertaMne."—THE  ACADEJIY. 


ISSUED  BY 


Hbe  Stanbavb, 


10,000  Royal  Octavo    Pages.      500  Full-Page   Illustrations  and 
Coloured  Plates.    A  Thousand  of  the  World's  Masterpieces. 

(The  Entire  Work  is  in  EngllBh.) 


TWENTYIIHAMDSOMEIIYOLUMES,  COMPRISING  THE  GREAT  LITERATURE  OF  ALL  TIMES. 

THE    COMPLETE    WORK    DELIVERED    DM    THE    PRELIMIMARY    PAYMENT    OF    HALF-A-OUIMEA. 


A    GREAT    OPPORTUNITY. 

The  ifeue  by  T/14)  Standard  of  The  Library  ok  Famous  Litera- 
ture, on  tha  game  plan  of  monthly  payments  that  proved  so  sno- 
cersf  al  with  The  Timet  irsae  of  the  "  flnoyclopsedia  Britannics," 
prnmiaes  to  meet  with  an  extra- 
ordinary gaccess.  The  adrance- 
of-pablicUion  o.ders  for  this 
nnique  Library  have  already 
reached  a  remarkable  fign-e.  The 
Library  is  offered  at  special  intro- 
ductory prices  equivalent  to  a 
50  per  cent,  from  the  regular 
prices.  These  prices  will  be 
advanced  as  son  as  the  Library 
i^  ready  for  delivery,  but.  mean- 
while 'llie  Standard's  offer  pre- 
sents an  attractive  opportunity 
to  secure  at  once,  upon  the  pre- 
liminary payment  of  but  half  a 
iniiiiea,the  complete  set  of  twenty 
larite  volumes.  The  latter  con- 
tain 10,000  royal  octavo  pages, 
and  comprise  a  thonaand  master- 
pieces of  the  world's  literature, 
from  the  dawn  of  letters  to  the 
best  work  of  living  authors ; 
enough  reading,  in  truth,  for  a 
lifetime. 


A  HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS. 


If  jou  will  slate  where  yon  read  this 
notice.  The  standard  will  send  po-t 
^)'I  to  any  AddreiB  h  larfie  illuftirdtofl 
Prospectna  of  the  Libbabt  of  FAMora 
LitiKiiDBV,  tngethfr  with  sp  cimen 
pages,  pai^  from  the  index,  ai  d  the 
nke.  But  tkone  who  i)rerer  to  file  their 
aabflcriptions  at  once,  and  thus  take 
advantaj^e  of  the  Special  PriceD,  which 
are  offerwl  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
pablication,  may  examine  the  work  in  the  difTorect  Ktyles  of  binding,  at  The 
JSlandard  Otiice,  2^t,  8t.  Bride  Street,  near  Lndgate  Circae;  at  "  Mitobxll'h" 
RoTAL  SuBscKiPTtoir  LiBKABT.  33,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. ;  at  the  Civil  Sbbvicb 
Btobks,  28,  Haymarket;  and  at  the  Jimoa  Arut  nmt  Navv  Btoreh,  Waterloo 
Place,  where  Ordere  may  be  lx)oked,  both  foi  Cahh  PaynMnl**  and  on  Monthly 
IiutaimentB. 


WHAT  THIS  CREAT  WORK  IS. 


It  is  dimcult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  attempt  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate Idea  of  so  great  a  work.  It  is  much  like  endeavouring  to 
give  a  friend  an  Idea  of  a  vast  exposition,  such  as,  for  example, 
that  which  will  be  held  In  Paris  next  year,  by  sending  him  a  few 
extracts  n-om  the  catalogue.  The  LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  LITERA- 
TURE Is  precisely  what  Its  title  Indicates -a  huge  treasury  of  the 
finest  and  most  Interesting  pieces  of  literature,  from  the  dawn 
of  civilisation  down  to  and  Including  the  authors  of  our  own  day 
—that  is  to  say,  from  the  old  Babylonian  story  of  Istar  and  the 
quaint  Egyptian  tale  of  Two  Brothers,  the  most  ancient  pieces 
of  literature  extant,  to  the  best  work  of  living  writers,  like 
Tolstoi,  Hardy,  Swinburne,  Mark  Twain,  or  Kipling.  It  contains 
everything :  the  great  classics  like  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ; 
wonderful  stories  like  the  great  Bharata  Tale  (the  Mahabharata 
of  the  Ancient  Hindoos) ;  poetry  and  stories  from  every  people 
who  ever  lived  and  sang  ;  the  best  of  history,  from  writers  like 
Mommsen  and  Curtlus,  Freeman  and  Froude,  Gibbon  and  Green ; 
bits  of  adventure  and  stories  of  wild  life  ;  the  pith  of  the  great 
philosophers  like  Hobbes  and  Locke  and  Hume  and  Spencer; 
fascinating  chapters  of  science  from  writers  like  Huxley  and 
Darwin  and  Proctor;  famous  letters  from  famous  writers  of 
letters;  oratorical  masterpieces  from  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
to  John  Bright  and  Gladstone ;  choice  pages  from  the  Intimate 
thoughts  of  diarists  like  Amiel  and  Samuel  Peoys;  epigrams  and 
maxims  from  men  like  La  Ro?hBfoucauld  and  Dean  Swift ;  philo- 
sophical reflections  from  writers  like  Rousseau  and  Pascal ;  reli- 
gious writings  like  those  of  Cardinal  Newman,  Thomas  a  Kempis, 
and  Dean  Farrar;  biting  sarcasm  from  a  Heine  or  an  Ibsen; 
pathos  and  humour  from  writers  like  Charles  Lamb,  Bret  Harte, 
OP  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :  ■  fables  from  La  Fontaine ;  auto- 
biographies like  Benjamin  Franklin's  ;  In  fine,  the  whole  gamut 
of  literary  production,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the  deepest 
questions  that  concern  the  human  soul  to  the  lightest  Jests  of  a 
Horace,  a  Sterne,  a  Rabelais,  or  a  Max  O'Rell. 


EDITED  BY  DR.  RICHARD  GARNETT,  C.B. 

The  L1BKA.BT  ov  Famovs  Liibbaturb  is  Edited  by  Pr.  Richard  Gamett, 
C.B..  who  has  just  retired  fi-om  his  post  as  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  at  the 
British  Moaoam  after  half  a  century  of  service.  Many  of  the  roofet  eminent 
men  of  letters  have  collaborated  in  the  production  of  the  Library,  and  have 

written  for  it  a  brilliant  seriefl  of 
oriirinal  essays.  The  work  is  richly 
embellished  with  50(1  apposite  iUnstra- 
tions  and  rare  coloured  plates,  printed 
Feparately  from  the  text  on  heavy 
enamelled  paper.  It  is  arranged  in 
chronoloKical  order,  and  aside  from 
providing- an  endless  store  of. the  most 
interesting  reading,  affords  a  fasci- 
nating view  of  letters  in  every  aire  and 
in  every  clime.  It  is  a  new  and  original 
work,  and  in  mere  extent  is  equalled 
only  by  great  books  of  reference  like 
the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Those  who  Bubacribe  now,  in  advance 
of  Pcihlication.  may  obtain  the  Com- 
plete Work,  Twenty  Volnmoa,  at  a 
Reduction  of  50  per  cent,  from 
the  regular  prices.  The  entire  Twenty 
Volumes  will  b«  sent,  all  at  one  time, 
upoi  ft  ijreliminary  payment  of  but 
Half  a  Guinea;  further  paymenU, 
after  the  twenty  volumes  are  in  your 
hniiie,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  9, 12, 16,  or 
21  shillings  per  month,  according  to  the 
binding. 


If  you  wiih  to  receive  a  ProB- 
pectus  cut  tUa  slip  out,  or  care- 
fully give  the  name  of  the  paper 
In  which  you  read  this  notice. 

W.  M.  JACKSON, 

Zbe  Stan&ar6, 

23,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C. 


1699 

nav'ng  rrad  in  "Th»  Acidxmi"  your  offer  regarding  the  Libkibt  or 
FiMofs  Ln»B«HBS,  please  send  me  ymtr  Illustrated  Frn-peHv». 


Kame 


Addrest  ■ 
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ELLIOT    STOCK'S 

NEW  LIST. 


A  NKW   HIBTOBT  Or  THE  ISLE  0»  MAN. 
In  dain7  Sro,  cloth,  lUostrated,  price  7s,  ed. 

FROM  KINQ  ORRY  to  QUEEN 

VICTORIA.  A  Hiotory  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  By 
EDWARD  CALLOW,  Author  of  "  Phynodderree 
Hnd  other  legends  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  "Old 
London  Taverns,"  to.  With  numerous  niastra- 
Uons  ftvm  Photographs  taken  expressly  for  this 
Work,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  of  Kerby,  K.G.,  A.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Keys,  C.  B,  Nelson,  Esq.,  High 
Bailiff  of  Ramsey,  and  others. 

In  4<my  Svo,  cloth,  price  8s.  8d. 

THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE    and 

ALLIANCES ;  or,  Britain's  Duty  to  her 
Colonies  and  Subject  Bn cet.  By  THE0PHILU8 
E.  8.  SOHOLES,  M.D.  Brux.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Bdin- 
bargh. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  68. 

THE  UNPUBL ISHED  LEGENDS 

of  VISOIL.  Gleaned  chiefly  from  Oral  Narra- 
tion. By  CHARLES  GODFREY  LELAND 
(Bins  Bbeitxakk),  Author  of  "Legends  Of 
Florence." 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

TIPS    for    TRAVELLERS;    or. 

Wrinkles  for  the  Road  and  Rail.  A  vad* 
mecum  for  the  Toung,  the  Middle-Aged,  and  the 
Old.    By  MacCARTHY  O'MOORE. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Cs. 

CHRISTUS  VICTOR:  the  Great 

Temptation,    By  WILLIAM  CROSSLEY. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  3  Portraits,  price 
38.  6d.  net. 

FA  THER  REEOE.  the  Old  Metho- 

ditt  Minister.  Twice  President  of  the  Con- 
ference. By  B.  DENNY  URLIN,  Author  of 
the  S.P.C.K.  "  Life  of  Wesley." 

Bound  in  leatherette,  price  2s. 

THOUGHTS  THROUGH  theYEAR 

Bonnets  suggested  by  tlie  Collects.  By  J.  E.  A. 
BROWN,  Author  of  "From  Advent  to  All 
Saints,"  "  The  Four  First  Things,"  "  The  Heart 
of  a  Servant,"  Ac. 

NEW    NOVELS. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Cs. 

C^'RLES     WAVE  NOON,     and 

OTHERS.    By  C.  BLUNT. 

In  crown  8ro,  cloth,  price  68. 

LOAVES   and   FISHES.     By 

BSSSIB  REYNOLDS. 

In  cronn  Svo,  clotb,  price  68. 

MALCOLM  ROSS :  a  Romance. 

By  ALEXANDER  CRAIB,  F.S.A.,  Author  of 
"  America  and  the  Americans,"  &c.,  to. 


BLACKIE   &    SON'S 

NEW    ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOuNG. 

BY    G.    A.    IIENTY. 
WON  by  the  SWORD :  a  Tale  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

With  12  Page  Illastratious  by  Charles  M.  SlieUliin.    6h. 

A   ROVING   COMMISSION;   or,   Through   the   Black 

Insun'ection  of  Hayti.    Willi  12  I'ajfe  Illunirations  by  Williitm  Raiiicy,  H.l.    Om. 

NO  SURRENDER !    A  Tale  of  the  Rising  of  La  Vendee. 

With  8  Page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    6s. 


*,*  The  above  are  the  only  new  Boys'  Books  by  G.  A.  Henty  issued  this  season. 

Tbi  Acxnuux  of  October  28th. 

MR,  HENTY'S  PREVIOUS  BOOKS, 


See  Mr.  Henty's  letter  in 


Price  6s.  eaoh. 

JNDER  WELLINGTON'S  COMMAND 

BOTH  SIDR8  the  DORDER 

*1TH  FREDERICK  the  GRKAT 

*1TH  MOORE  at  CORUNNA 

VT  AGINCOURT 

yiTH  COCHRANE  the  DAUNTLESS 

V  KNIGHT  of  the  WHITB  CROSS 

CBE  TIGER  of  MYSORE 

.VULP  the  SAXON 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEWS  EVE 

OHROUGH  tbe  SIKH  WAR 

BERIC  the  BRITON 

(N  GREEK  WATERS 

THB  DASH  for  KHARTOUM 

REDSKIN  and  COWBOY 

BY  RIGHT  of  CONQUEST 

BY  ENGLAND'S  AID 

WITH  LEE  in  VIRGINIA 

BY  PIKE  and  DYKE 


Price  6s.  Moh. 

THE  LION  of  ST.  MARK 
CAPTAIN  BAYLEre  HEIR 
BONNIE  PRINCE  CHARLIE 
FOR  the  TEMPLE 
The  YOUNG  CARTHAGINIAN 
WITH  WOLFK  in  CANADA 
WHSN  T.OSDON  BURNED 
THE  LION  of  tbe  NORTH 
WITH  OLIVE  ill  INDIA 
IN  FREEDOM'S  CAUSE 
THROUGH  the  FRAY 
UNDER  DRAKE'S  FLAG 
TRUE  to  tbe  OLD  FLAG 

Price  5s.  each. 
AT  ABOUKIR  and  ACRE 
A  MARCH  on  LONDON 
ON  the  IRRAWADDY 
THROUGH    RUSSIAN  SNOWS 
IN  tbe  HEART  of  the  ROCKIES 


Price  5s.  each. 

A  JACOBITE  EXILE 
CONDEMNED  as  a  NIHILIST 
HELD   FAST  for  ENGLAND 
MAORI  and  SETTLER 
ONE  of  the  aSth 
IN  the  REIOJJ  of  TERROR 
ORANGE  and  GREEN 
BRAVEST  nf  the  BRAVE 
A  FINAL  RECKONING 
THE  CAT  of  BUBASTKS 
FOR  NAME  and  FAME 
DRAGON  and  the  RAVEN 
ST.  GEORGE   for  ENGLAND 
BY  SHEER  PLUCK 
FACING  DEATH 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  YOUNG  COLONISTS 

A  CHAPTER  of  ADVENTURES 


In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

A  METRICAL   VERSION  of  the 

PSALUa.    By  JOHN  ALBERT  ROBERTSON. 

NEW    VOLUME  OP    VERSE. 
In  crown  Svo,  rloth,  price  68. 

FUGITIVE    VERSES.      By  the 

Rev.  BOBICRT  J.  GOLDINQ-BIRD,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  8t.  Bartholomew,  Qray's  Ion  Road,  Author  of 
"  Chilst  Foreshown  "  Ac.,  4c. 


BLLIOr  STOCK,  62.  Paternoster  Bow, 
Itjuioa,  E.C. 


BY  F.  HARRISON.  I 

WYNPORT  COLLEGE:   a  Story  of 

School  Life.     With   8   Illustrations    by  Harold 
Copping.    6s. 

BY  Q.  MOCKLER. 

THE  FOUR  MISS  WHITTINGTONS. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  Chas.  M.  Sheldon.    69.        [ 
BY  GORDON  STABLES.  I 

KIDNAPPED    by   CANNIBALS:    a* 

Btory  of  the  Soathem  Seas.    With  6  Illastnitione 
bj  J.  Finnemore.    3s.  6d. 

BY  ELIZA  POLLARD. 

THE  KING'S  SIGNET :  the  Story  of 

a   Hnguenot   Family.     With  6  Illustrations  by  I 
G.  D.  Hammond,  R.I.    Ss.  6d.  i 


BY  CAPT.  P.  S.  BRERETON. 

WITH   SHIELD   and   ASSEGAI:    a 

Tale  of  the  Zulu  War.    With  «  Illustrations  by 
Stanley  L.  Wood.    3s.  6d. 

BY  W.  C.  METCALFE. 

ALL  HANDS  on  DECK :  a  Tale  of 

the  Sea.    With  «  Illuetratlons  by  W.  Rainey,  RJ. 


3s.  tid. 

BY  E.  DAVENPORT  ADAMS. 

QUEEN  AMONG   GIRLS. 


With 


6  Uhistration.s  by  Harold  Copping.    ;i8.  6d. 
HY  \V.  O' BYRNE. 

A  LAND  of  HEROES :  Stories  of 

Early  Irish  Historj-.      With    6  Illustrations   by 
John  H.  Bacon.    2s.  6d. 


NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION  OF  GEO.  MACDONALD'S  STORIES. 

Fally  Illustrated  by  Laurence  Housman,  Arthur  Hu^)ies»  Helen  Stratton,  and  W.  Parkinson. 

3s.  6d.  each. 

AT    the    BACK    of    the 

WIND. 

RANALD      BANNERHAN'S 

HOOD. 


NORTH  THE  PRINCESS  and  the  GOBLIN. 
THE  PRINCESS  and  CURDIE. 
A  ROUGH  SHAKING. 


BOY- 


FINELY    ILLUSTRATED    CHILDREN'S    BOOKS. 


With 

Fcap. 


BY  SHEILA  B.  BRAINS. 

THE  PRINCESS  of  HEARTS. 

70  Illustnitions  by  Alice  B.  Woodward. 
Itu,  6s. 

BY  MABEL  E.  WOTTON. 

THE  LITTLE   BROWNS.     With  80 

IIltt.>>tratious  by  H.  M.  Brock.    Fcap.  4to,  6s. 
BY  CARTON  MOORB  PARK. 

A  BOOK  of  BIROS.    With  26  Full- 

Page  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  Cuton 
Mojre  Park.    Demy  4to,  .'>s. 


BY  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN. 

THE  STORY  of  the  SEVEN  YOUNG 

(iOSI.INGS.     Illustrated  in  Colour  by  Mrs.  Percy 
Dearmer.    Crown  4to,  2s.  tVi. 

HY  ALICE  TALWIN  MORRIS. 

THE  ELEPHANTS  APOLOGY.  With 

over   30  Illustrations   by    Alice   B.    Woodwanl. 
Fcap.  «o,  2s.  (id. 

BY  A.  B.  ROMNKY. 

LITTLE    VILLAGE    FOLK.      With 

Illustrations  by  Robert  Hope.    Fcap.  4lo,  28. 6d. 


NEW    CHILDREN'S    PICTURE    BOOKS. 
COSY   CORNER    PICTURES.     4to.  THE  CAT  and  the  MOUSE.   Oblong: 

With  Coloured  lUustrittions.     Is.  |  4t().    Itlustrated  by  Alice  11.  Woodward,     la. 

NY  VERY   OWN    PICTURE-BOOK.  I  IN  DOORS  and  OUT.     4to.    With 

Mo.    With  Coloured  Illustrations.    Is.  I         Colonred  Illustrations.    2s.  6d. 


Also  NhW  BOOKS  at  Prices  from  2s.  6d.  to  6d. 


COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUE  pott  free  on  application. 
London:  BliACKIE  &   SON,  Limited,  .50,  OW  Bnil^y. 


1 8  November,  1899. 
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SEELEY  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

GREEK  TERRACOTTA  STATUETTES.  By  C.  A. 

1£UTT0N'.  With  n  Preface  by  A.  S.  MURIiAV,  LL.T).,  Keeper  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum.  With  17  Examples  printed  in 
Colour  and  3fi  print,e(i  in  Monochrome.  Sewed,  58.  net;  or  in  cloth, 
gilt  top,  7s.  net. 

The  above  it  alio  bound  with  Dr.  Murrav't "  Oreek  Brnmn,"  under 

the  following  title:— 

GREEK  BRONZES.    By  A.  S.  Murray,  LLD. ;  and 

GREEK  I'ERRAC'DTTA  STATUETTES.  By  0.  A.  BUTTON.  With 
I  Photogravnref*,  8  Coloured  Plates,  and  77  other  Illnstrations.  In  1  vol., 
8uper-royal8yo,  cloth,  (jilt  edges,  lOs.ed.  net. 

READY  NOVEMBER  2(1. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  JOHANNES  BRAHMS.     By 

Dr.  J.  V.  wmMANN  aud  Professor  DIETRICH.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  DORA  E.  HECHT.  With  2  Portraits.  Largo  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  68. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  STORY  BOOKS  of  LITTLE  GIDDING:  being 

tiie  Relii,'iou8  Dialogues  Recited  in  the  Great  Room  at  Little  Gidding  Hall, 
I63I-2.  From  the  Originnl  Manuscript  of  NICHOLAS  PERRAR.  With 
an  Introduction  by  E.  CRUWY8  SHAELANDi  and  several  Illustrations. 
I  argo  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6b.  ! 

"  (^uaiDt  aD4liDt«refitiDs — richly  illastrated  bj  anecdote  fhrawn  from  a  wide  leamins  in 
hookt)  little  read  nowadays."— Seottman. 

MBS.  MARSHALL'S  LAST  STORY. 

THE  PARSON'S  DAUGHTER,  and  How  She  was 

Painted  by  Mr.  Bomnoy.     A  Sti.ry  by  KMMA  MARSHALL,  Author  of 
■■Under  the  Dome  ..f  St.  Paul's,"'^ ■■  In  WeatmincK-r  Choir,"  &c.    With 
8  llluKtratioiiit  after  Komney  and  Gainsborough.    Cloth,  68. 
••Arcuinl  tlieM  familiar  faces  Mtn  Marshall  has  woven  one  of  those  iiiyllii-  tales  in  which 
■be  could  picture  so  daintily  the  liKhta  and  shadows  of  domestic  lite^'^Scotaman. 

MR.  GILLIAT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

WOLF'S  HEAD :  a  Story  of  the  Prince  of  Outlaws. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  GILLIAT,  Author  of  '■  The  Kings  Reeve,"  ■■  In  Lincoln 
Green,"  &c.    With  8  Illustrations.     Cloth,  6a. 
"  A  thrillin?  story  of  the  days  of  Rohin  Ilood.      No  one  could  help  being  struck  by  the 
realistic  tone  giveo  to  the  characters."—  Vorkskire  PoH. 

SYLVIA  in  PLOWERLAND.    By  Linda  Gardiner, 

Author  of  *'The  .Sound  nf  n  Voice,"  &c.    Wilh  16  IHiistratioua  by  Herbert 
E.  Butler     (  loth.  3**.  6d. 
"  Whilst  as  attractive  as  aoy  <Airy  tale,  her  little  sketches  are  >>rimfut  of  sound  informa- 
tion, and  a»  a  roost  iD^eiiioug  attempt  to  iKtpulariBe  amooftst  voung  t>eople  a  sciencQ  in  whioh 
they  may  find  lifelong  enjoyment,  her  deliKntful  little  book  deterrea  every  8ucce*a." 

Glasgow  ff$r aid. 


London:  SEELET  &  CO..  Limited,  38,  Great  Baaaell  Street. 

SANDS     &      CO 

IMPORTAMT    WORK    ON     KASHMIR. 

PICTURESQUE   KASHMIR.    By 

Dr,  NP'VE,     Profusely  Ilhistrated  by  Geoffroy  W.  Millai8.      Printed  on 
t)e8t  art  paper,  4to,  12fi.  6*1,  net. 


NEW    NOVELS. 
THE     BEAUTIFUL    EVIL.     By 

ALEXANDER  EAGAR.    Crown  8to,  6s. 

THE      INFATUATION     of     the 

CO0NTES8.     By   PERCIT   WHITE,  Author  of  ■■Mr.  Bailey  Martin." 
Crown  8T0,  38.  6<i. 

CHATTEL   or  WIFE:  an  Anglo- 

Indian  Tale.    By  CLAUDE  BRAY.    Crown  8to,  68. 

ROSE  and  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Hy  CAKLTON  DAWK,  Author  of  ■' The  Mandarin."    Crown  8vo,  38.  e<l. 


A    BOOK    FOR    THE    TIMES. 

SOLDIERS  of  the  QUEEN.     By 

HORACE  WYNDHAM,  Aatbor  of  "The  Queen's  Servtoe."    Crown  8vo, 
38.  6d. 

"PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "Tn  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  daily 

routine  of  our  noldiers,  this  new  book  aljout  them will  prove  very  eiiter- 

toinin^,  especially  at  tliis  time  when  martial  calls  are  echoing  from  East  to 

LONDON  :  12,  BUBLBIGH  STREET,  STRAND. 


The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  Oc tuber  \st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Pnhlisher. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  HERR  BBANDES, 
In  2  vols.    With  two  Portraits  of  the  Author.    Large  crown  8yo,  81i. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  REVOLUTIONIST. 

By  PRINCE  KROPOTKIN. 

A  work  of  unusual  interest.  Hardly  any  man  of  this  generation  has  had  a 
moi*e  varied  and  adventurous  life  than  Prince  Kropotkin,  the  famous  Ruspi^m 
revolutionist.  Apart  from  the  fascination  of  the  f-tory,  the  book  is  of  great 
value  for  its  views  of  European  social  and  political  comlitions, 

SIB  ALGSRNON  WEST'S  REMINISCENCES. 
On  November    22nd.     In  2  vols.     With  Portraits  and  Sketches,  iDcludiirg 
Portraits  of  Sir  Altjenion  We8^.  and  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  by 
the  Marchioness  of  Granby.    Demy  8vo,  2l8. 

RECOLLECTIONS,  1832  to  1886. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  ALGERNON  WEST,  K.C  B., 

For  many  yeai-s  Private  Secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  ai  d 
subsequently  Chairman  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Board. 

NEW  WORK  FOR  JUVENILES  BY  HIS  HONOUR  J7DGE  PARRY. 
JUST  PUBLISHED.  With  Illustrations  by  Aihklstan  Rusden,    Small  4to,68, 

THE  SCARLET  HERRING,and  other  Stories 

By  Hia  Honour  Judge  EDWARD  ABBOTT  PARRY,  Author  of  "Kata- 
wampus:  Its  Treatment  and  Cure,"  *'  Butter- Scotia,"  &c. 
',*  Also  an  Edition  of  60  Copies,  printed  on  Japanese  Velhim  and  bound  in 
white.    Price  2l8.  net.    Each  copy  signed  by  the  Author  and  numbered. 
Pall  Mall  Oazette.--**  Thi»  entertaining  book  will  be  welcomed  by  Judge 
Parry's  young  friends  the  world  over  with  enthusiasm  and  delight." 

NEW  VOLUME  OF 

THE  "HAWORTH"  EDITION  Of  the 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  THE  SISTERS  BRONTE. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.    With  Illnstrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  giW  top,  68. 

SHIRLEY.    By  Charlotte  Bronte.    With  a 

Preface  by  Mrs.  HOMPHRY  WARD. 

*.*  Further  Volumes  will  be  issued  at  Monthly  Intervals.  , 

Pall  Mall  Oazetfe.—*'  When  the  '  Haworth '  Edition  was  announced,  we 
expected  something  with  which  no  other  version  has  provided  ua,  and  we  are 

not  disappointed It  promises  to  be  not  only  the  definitive,  but  also  the  best 

edition  cf  the  novela  of  the  gifted  sisters  of  Haworth.'* 

IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  DEEDS  THAT  WON 

THE  EMPIRE." 

In  4  vols.    Crown  8vo.    With  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Plans.    6s.  each. 

HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE : 

The  Story  of  the  Great  War  (1793-1815). 

By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  LL.D., 
Author  of  "  Deeds  that  Won  the  Emijire,"  "  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  &c. 
Vol.  I.,  FROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRies  TO  EGYPT,  IS  RE^DT. 
vol.    11.,    THE    STRUOOLE    FOR    THE    SEA,    will  be  published  on 
DECEMBER  16th. 

And  the  remaiuing  Volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
On  NOVEMBER  ilth.    With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  18a. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  STURT, 

Sometime  Capt.  39th  Foot,  and  Australian  Explorer. 
By  Mrs.  NAPIER  GEORGE  STURT. 

On  NOVEMBER  2Sth.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8to,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Madame  de  Longueville 

(Anne  Genevieve  de   Bourbon). 
By  Mrs.  ALFRED  COOK. 

A   VOLUME    OF    MR.    JAMES    PAYN'S    ESSAYS. 

On  NOVEMBER  28th.    With  a  Portrait,  and  a  Memoir  by  Lislik  Stkphew. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 

THE    BACKWATER    OF    LIFE; 

Or,  Essays  of  a  Literary  Veteran. 

By  the  late  JAMES  PAYN. 

COLLECTIONSANDRECOLLECTIONS 

By  '•  ONE  WHO  HAS  KEPT  A  DIARY." 

RBVISED,    ENLARGED,    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION. 
With  Frontispiece.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  DEAR  IRISH  GIRL." 
On  NOVEMBER  24th.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

SHE    WALKS    IN    BEAUTY. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 
Author  of  "  The  Way  of  a  Maid,"  "  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,"  Ac. 

Laudoa  :  SMITH,  ELDER  k  CO.,  X5,  Woter'.co  Place,  B.W. 
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Now  ready,  Iwrge  port  8vo,  oloth,  68. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Sketch  of  the   Rise  and   Progress   of   Qeographical   Knowledge,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  First  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe. 

By  JOHN   KEANE. 


WITH     19     MAPS,     AND     SEVERAL     ILLUSTRATIONS. 


London : 


EDWARD   STANFORD,    26  and  27,   Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
Oeographtr  to  the  Queen, 


F.  Y.  WHITE  &  C0.'8  LIST. 


In  olotb,  gilt,  price  fis.  each. 

A  NAME  to  CONJURE  WITH. 

4th  Edition.        By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTEB. 

THE   STEPMOTHER. 

2nd  Edition.  By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

THE  FOLLY  of  ALISON. 

By  PLOKENCE  MARRYAT. 

A   LOWLY   LOVER.  i 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 

WHAT  a  WOMAN  WILL  DO. 

By  LUCAS  CLKEVB  (Mrs.  Howard  Kingscoto  . 

ANNIE  0'  the  BANES  0'  DEE. 

By  CtORDON  STABLES,  E.N. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  6b. 

A   SAILOR'S   BRIDE. 

Ulnstrated.  By  GUY  BOOTHBY. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  3b.  6d,  each,  IlluBtrated. 

JOHN  AMES,  Natite  Gomdi^siiQer. 

A  Romance  of  the  Matabele  Rising. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

THE  REVENGE  of  VALERIE. 

By  HUME  NISBBT. 

Now  Ready,  in  lUnatrated  Paper  Cover,  Is. 
Fifteenth  Year  of  Publication. 

WINTER'S  ANNUAL. 

THE  SOLDIER  and  the  LADY. 

2nd  Edition.       By  JOHN  STRANQB  WINTER. 


PORTRAIT    SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE  ACADEMY," 

ComisUng  of  Thirty-seven  Portraits  of  Old 
and  New  Celebrities  in  Literature,  may 
still  be  obtained,  singly,  or  in  complett 
seta  for  Ss.6d.,  on  application  to  the  Office, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

BEN  JONSON. 


F.   V.  WHITE  &   CO., 
14,  Bedford  Street,   Strand,  W.C. 


JOHN  KEATS. 
SIR  JOUN  8UCKLIN0. 
TOM  HOOD. 
THOMAS  GRAY, 
ROBERT  li.  STEVENSON. 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
S4MUEL  RIoaARDSON. 
THOMAS  DE  (iOINCEY. 
LEIGH  HUNT. 
LORD  MACAtlLAY. 
ROBERT  SOUTHET. 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
MICHAEL  DEAYTON. 
WAI/TER  S.  LANDOE. 
SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
EDMUND  WALLER. 
WILKIE  COLLINS. 


JOHN  MILTON. 
WILLIAM  COWPER. 
CHARLES  DARWIN. 
ALFRED,    LORD 

TENNYSON. 
HENRY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PERCY  BTSSHE  SHELLEY. 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 
JONATHAN  SWIFT. 
WM.  M.  THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 
ALEXANDER  POPE. 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 
HENRIK  IBSEN. 


A    CHABmiNa    aiFT     BOOK! 

Bs.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  ninatrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  k  Oo.    Llangollen :  Darlington  &  Go. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 


Foap.  8vo. 


0\E  SHILLINQ  EACH. 


lUastrated. 


THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contribntiona  from  Hia  Excellency  E.  J. 
PHELPS,  late  American  Minister ;  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D. ;  ROKKBT  BROWNING; 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN    K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE    WYE    VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE   SEVERN   VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,    RHYL,   BANGOR,    BETTWSYCOED,   and  8NOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVEY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDKINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


GAY  &  BIRD'S   LIST. 

Price  as.  ed.  net  each,  or  3  vols,  in  leather  case,  lOt.  d. 

net. 
An  Edition,  printed  on  Japanese  vellu-n,  and  Do  ind 

in  vellom  with  light   blue   silk    ties,   Um:ted  to 

60  copies,  prioe  IDs.  6d.  nc. 
Each  volnme  contains  abint  150  pp.,  a  in.  by  21  in. 
New  Head  and  Tail-pieces    aie  d>  signed  for  each 

volutno  by  Herbert  C3<)le. 
Each    volame     cottaios    a   Photigravure     Portrait 

executed  bv  Walter  L.  Tolls. 
The  leather  "binding,  with  einhoRs^d  design  on  both 

covers,  Kilt  edges,  with  ulk  hwd-lmnns  and  marker, 

is  a  siriking  feature  of  THE  BIBELOTS. 

THE    BIBELOTS. 

A  Series  of  Reprints  for  the  Book  Lover. 

Edited  by  J.  POTTER  BRISCOE, 

Chief  Librarian  of  the  Nottingham  Public  Library. 

Tke  following  Volumes  are  now  riady  :— 
Vol.     I.— Coloridge's  Table-Talk. 
„     II.— Herrick's     Women,      Love,      and 

Flowers. 
„    III,— VeiKh  Hunt's  The  World  o'T Books. 
„    VI.— Qay's  Trivi»,  and  other  Posma. 

In  the  prest, 
„      v.— Marcus  Aurellus'  Meditations. 
„      v.— Keats'  Poems. 

THE     BIBELOTS. 

PaV  Mall  GaiUte.—'"  The  ilaiiitiest  l>ook8  of  the  seasoD." 

Dailv  Ttleffraph.—"  Odi^  of  the  pretti<>8t  set*  of  bookleU  which 
has  recently  exhibited  the  ta^te  anJ  skill  of  motleni  puhliibere. 

Spectator.—"  Ah  pretty  as  the  ftret,  aud  we  hate  uothing  b  it 
coinmeodation  for  ihe  Beries." 

PuAfA.— "These  (lain til; -bound  vrtlumea,  a  library  la  them- 
selves precious  to  the  lover  of  books. ' 

Crown  8vo,  printed  on  antique   deckle-edge  paper, 
with  4  Photogravure   Portraits,  Map,  and   Han*, 

cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  Cd.  net. 

THE  SCOTTISH  JACOBITES  and 

their    BONGS    and    M08IC.     With  a  succinct 
Account  of  their  Battles.     By  THOM\8  NEW- 
BIGGING,  Author  of  "  Es«ays  at  Eveniidn." 
Aca<J«>»if.— ■■  Many  a  aou  deod- tetiely  narrated— oliioes  in 

these  modest  pages A  sound  little  book,  well  iUustrated  ana 

produceil."  

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  68.  net. 

A  STUDY  of  ELIZ/IBETH  BAR- 

RET    BROWNING.      By    LILIAN     WHITING. 
Author  of  "  The  World  Beautiful." 


THE   ANCIENT    MARINER.    By 

8.  T.  COLERIDGE.  With  6  Full- Page  Illustra- 
tions and  other  Text  Illustrations  by  Herbert 
Cole,  and  produced  in  Photogravure.  Fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  ric'dygilt  side,  price  58.  net.  Edition  de 
Luxe,  printed  on  Handmade  paper,  limited  to  200 
copies,  price  lOs.  6d.  net. 

MEW~6s.    NOVELS. 

A  TENT  of  GRACE.    By  A.  C.  Lust. 

Site''tator.—"  It  imints  with  n-morseh'ss  realism  the  treatment 
of  the  Jews  iu  tit-rmauy  half  a  century  a?o." 

THE   SWORD   of  JUSTICE.     By 

SHEPPARD  STEVENS,  Author  of  "I  am  the 

King." 
•«•  A  stirring  romance  of  the  time  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  struggle   for  sup  emacy  in  Florida  in 
156e. 

A    YANKEE    VOLUNTEER     By 

M.  IMLAY   TAYLOR.  Author  of  "On  the  Red 

Staircase,"  "An  Imperial  Lover." 
Dailu  Cftrom'cte,— "There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  ezoellent 
historical  romsucc." 
Sct'Umaa •  It  should  be  read  with  eDjoymenl  by  every  one 

who  takes  it  up." 

THE    WINGS   of   SILENCE:   an 

AuHtra'.ian     Story.      hv     QEOHGE     COSSINS, 
Author  of  "  Isban-Tsrael.'* 
Se  't»man.—"  A  capital  story  of  A  uatralian  mining  life." 
Weekly  Timet.— "One  of  tlie  best  storien  we  have  read  for  a 
loiiff  time." 

SfuJKeld  Tekijrapfc.— "  Stlrrinft  pictures  of  life  in  the 
Antipodes,  the  story  Iwing  threaded  with  jwwerful  human 
interest....' The  Wings  of  Silence' is  a:capital  story,  cleverly 
coDoeiveil  and  effectively  writteQ." 

THE    KING'S    HENCHMAN  :    a 

Chronicle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Brought  to 
Light  and  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HBNRY  JOHN- 
SON. 
Sljfclotor.—"  Ab  a  novel  it  is  a  distinct  suocess.    As  a  picture 
of  the  Court  of  Nararre  and  of  the  Bi»l.lier*ngs  and  giUlautnes 
of  the  nowise  imiicOcahle  chamuiou  of  French  Protestantism, 
nothing  better  has  been  ret^ntly  puU'shrd.  at  least  in  this 
country." 
A  SEQUEL  TO  '•  THE  KING'S  HE.'JCBMAN." 

UNDER  the  SPELL  of  the  FLEUR 

de  LIS. 


Llangollen:  DARLINGTON  4  CO. 
landcn    SutMur,  MiBMAUi,  HimiTQir,  Ki»t,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  BaUway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers. 


London  :   GAY  &  BIRD,  22,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand. 
Agency  for  American  Bookt. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  SECOND  LARGE  EDITION,  com- 
puting 18,000  Copies,  u  NOW  ready 

ererywhere. 

RED  POTTAGE. 

By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author   of    "Diana   Tempest,'*    &c.,     6s, 
SPECTATOR— "T\it  most  exciting  and  originil  noTel  of 
the  preMut  feason." 

HALL  MALL  G A ZBTTB  — "Thf  re  cm  be  no  two  nueiiions 
;>s  to  the  notable  charact'r  of  tbis  admirable  essay  in  fiction, 
View-d  from  any  standpoiot,  whether  as  a  strenuous  and 
cbxrming  literary  achievement,  or  ag  a  prt-seutatiun  of  a 
powerfulaDd  pictare»que  ttory,  'Red  Pottage*  is  deserrodlj' 
eniitlrd  to  a  very  aaraoced  place  amont;  the  novels  of  the 
year,"  

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  COLOSSUS. 

By  MORLEY  ROBERTS, 
Author  of   "A  Son  of  Empire."     6e. 

WORLD.— "hi)Le]7  to  be  widely  read  and  as  widely  dis- 
cu^Bed," 

PALL  MALL  GAZSTTE-^'The  characters  in  this  de- 
lifrh^ful  B*ory  are  drawn  with  uuite  amazing  clevemess." 

QLOBE.—'^hikely  to  have  a  mach  wider  and  longer  vogue 
Ihau  is  the  fate  of  moie  fiction  of  our  day." 


A  NOVEL  OP  BERLIN  SOCIETY. 

A    WINTER    in    BERLIN.      By 

MARIE  VON  BDNSEN.  Translated  hy  Mrs.  STRAT- 
FORD DCGDALB.    uloth.se. 

BIRMlNGfiAU  GAS!8TTB.~**Aii  exo«ptioaally  enter- 
taining book  well  worth  reading.** 

CONVERSATIONAL     OPENINGS 

and  ENblNCS  :  Hint**  for  I'lajing  ll)e(;ame  r.f  Small  Talk 
and    other    Society    Paetimej.      By    Mrs.    UCGU    BELL. 
rquarc  8vo.  H.  6d. 
PALL  MALL  GAZSTTE.-'' A  witty  little  akit." 

IN    MOORISH    CAPTIVITY:    an 

Ac'»iintof  theT'i.irmaline  Expedition  to  Sub.  By  IlENRT 
M.  GREY,  a  Member  of  the  Expedition.  Illustrated 
Demy  8vo,  Ite. 

ATBSX.^LW.—"  Altogether,  Mr.  Grey's  book  commends 
itself  as  of  great  human  iDtereet.  and  a«  one  of  the  very  few 
good  books  aboat  MtxTiith  life." 

ST.  JAffS.S'-i  GAZKTTS.-'^Mt.  Grey's  rfconl  Js  remark- 
aMv  good  reading.  There  is  in  the  narrative  a  freshnest  of 
style  and  an  outspokencess  which  differentiate  the  volume 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  books  of  travel.* 

HUBERT    HERVET,     STUDENT 

and  IMPERIALIST:  a  Memoir.  By  the  Right  i1»u 
EARL  GREY.  With  Portrait  and  M»p.  Demy  8vo. 
/s.  Ul. 

DAILY  NSWS.^'* \  deeply  interesting  memoir." 
IRISH  TtHES.—''  A  most  ioteresting  and  readaUe  memoir, 
and  especially  at  present  should  eneage  attention." 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY      of      DEAN 

MERIVALE.    With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
■  Edited  by  bis  Daughter,  JUDITH  ANNS  MfcRIVALE. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Portrait  l«s. 
WORLD  —•-  The  witty  and  broad-minded  Dean  of  Ely  ha*. 
such  excellent  claims  to  remembrance  thU  the  publication  of 
his  own  incomplete  record  of  his  lire  and  his  collected  letters  in 
well  justified  and  thoroughly  welcome." 


TANGWEERA 


a    Life   among 

(ientle  Savai5.-H  r.ii  tliw  Mosquito  Coast  of  Central  Amertr^. 
By  0.  NAPlfcR  Bis-LL.  M.l.O.E.    Illustrated  from  bketchet 
by  the  Author.    Uemy  8vo,  ISt 
SCOTSMAy.^"\t    would    >>€    <Uflic«lt    to     And    a    more 
cntrauclnic  or  original  volume." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.—'Hii  the  doable  advantage  tliat 
while  it  most  atiract  the  adult  reader,  it  will  inevltablv  charm 
the  juvenile." 

ENGLISH     POLITICAL    PHILO 

HOI'IIV:  an  Exriouition  aii-l  *'riti<-tflm  of  the  >*j«temg  of 
>Iol>bM,  Loekf,  Biirk!,  BeDtham.  Mill,  and  Maine.  Bl 
WILLIAM  URAIIAM.  M.A..  Prof.-Hnr  of  JurinprodencJ 
.nd  Political  Kcooomj  at  (Queen's  College,  Belfast.  8vo, 
101.  M.  net. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  HUMOROUS 
BOOKS. 


HEW  BOOK  BV  THE  AUTHORS  OF  • 
BAElf    PATRIOTS." 


AN   A  B  C   KOR 


REALLY    and    TRULY;    or,   the 


f'Dt.'iry  for  Rabies.     By  Mr 

In  'irilliant  <;olours.    :i%.  >'A. 


and  .Mrs.   ERM>T  AMEH. 


A  MORAL  ALPHABET  :  in  Words 

',1  from  {yni-  to  S..v.-n  SyllaMej.      By  H.  B.  ami  B.  T.  B.. 
Aathore  of  "  Th^  Bad  Chil.li  Book  of  Beasta,"  *c.    3»  W. 

RUTHLESS  RHYMES  for  HEART- 

LESS  HOME.S,    V^<«!.f  (.ol,  Ii  STREAMEK.    Piclnre, 
Vi>  ti.  H,     liedicate'l  l»y  permiitsioii  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Greufell. 


London 


EDWABD    AENOLD, 
37,  Bedford  Street. 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.'S    LIST. 

UNIFORM    EDITION    OF   THE 

PROSE  WRITINGS  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Bxtra  CTOwn  8vo,  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  tops,  price  6%.  each  Vulnme, 
RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

STALKY     &     CO. 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 


PLAIN  TALES  from  the  HILLS.    With  THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED, 

Portrait. 

LIFE'S  HANDICAP:  being  Stories  of 

Mine  Own  Peop'e. 

MANY  INVENTIONS. 

WEE    WILLIE    WINKIE,    and    other 

stories. 


SOLDIERS  THREE,  and  other  Stories. 
CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS.     With  illus- 

tration?. 

THE  DAYS  WORK. 

The  JUNGLE  BOOK.  With  Illustrations. 


THE    WAR    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Third  Edition,  with  a  new  Prefatory  Chapter,  dealing  with  the  events  ichich  have 

induced  the  preient  critic. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 
With  .T  Maps,  and  with  the  Text  of  the  Transvaal  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    BRITISH    ARMY. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  FORTE 3CUB. 

FIRST  PART— To  the  Close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.     In  2  vols.    With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 

8vo,  368.  net. 

DAILY  OHRONiCLE.—"  Fills  a  gap  in  our  historical  literature.    Judging  by  this  first  instalment,  it 

promis<*8  to  fill  it  in  a  very  satisfactory  way We  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  points  of  inttrest 

in  Mr.  Forte-cwe'fl  splendid  volumes.  But  before  closing  this  review,  we  must  say  a  word  in  praise  of  the 
excellent  maps  that  illustrate  them,  and  the  well-arranged  index  that  will  make  the  book  a  most  useful 
work  of  reference." 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

THE    REAL    FRENCH    REVOLUTIONIST.     By 

HENRY  JEPH80N,  Author  of  "  The  Platform— its  Rise  and  Progress."  With  Map.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
OBSERVER.—"  Well  worthy  of  careful  attention.    It  is  eminently  readable." 

NEW    AND    NOTABLE    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

7th  THOUSAND  in  ENGLAND  and  AMERICA. 
BV    A.     E.    W.     MASON. 

MIRANDA   OF   THE    BALCONY. 

TRUTH.— " ii.  novel  notable  at  once  for  the  in- 
genuity I  f  its  cont-tniction,  the  clearness  of  its 
dialogue,  and  the  brightness  of  its  description').  It 
has  also  the  singular  merit  of  introducing  you  to 
characters  that  are  at  once  original  and  natural." 


HUGH    PRVCE. 

the    Romance 


By    DAISY 

VALDA   HANEM 

of  a  Turkish  llarim. 
PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "  MvAya  interesting, 
and  its  patheiic  close  is  simple  and  touching." 


IBth  THOUSAND  in  ENGLAND  and  AMERICA. 
BY     EQERTON    CASTLE. 

YOUNG    APRIL.      With    lUus- 

tratious. 

PUSCB.—"'Vhe  interest  is  thoroughly  sustained 
from  start  to  finish.  A  work  highly  recommended  by 
the  Baron  de  I).-W." 

HT.  JAMES- S  GAZETTE.— '•  A.  delightful  tale, 
well  told." 

WORLD. — "  Worth  reading  and  worth  keeping.'* 


By    U.    L.    8ILBERRAO. 

THE     ENCHANTER. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "RED  POTTAGE.' 


DIANA  TEMPEST.     By  Mary  Cholmondeley.     Crown 


8V0,  6«. 


LADY.—"  One  of  the  Inightest  novels  of  modern  life  that  has  ever  been  written." 
SATURDAY  REViEW. — '*  A  remarkably  clever  and  amusing  novel." 

SIR  CHARLES   DANVERS.     By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

Crown  8vo,  6b. 
The  DAILY  NEWS.—*'  *  Sir  Charles  Danvera  '  is  really  a  deliKhtful  book.    Sir  Charles  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating,  one  of  the  wittiest  flf^ires  that  advance  to  greet  us  from  the  pages  of  contemporary  fiction. 
We  met  him  wiih  keen  pleasure,  and  parted  from  him  with  keen  regret." 

THE   DANVERS   JEWELS.     By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

A  New  EdiLiou.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   Limited,   London. 
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CHATTOiWINDUS^BLISHERS 

THK   ORANGE   GIRL.     By  Sir  Walter 

BKSANT.     Fiml  KMTION.    Iruwn  »v.>.  cloth,  with  8 

••8!l"w"ll'"r"B^iit  will  U  r.a.1  .t  !><■  very  IxH  iu  'Tlie 
OnuieOlrl.  It  h«.  the  fri!.bn.»  nud  u«liir«ln«™  with  whlob 
•II  Mrt>  .D.I  ouudllioii.  ol  10.11  wen;  ,l,tcril.e.l  111  R«»«ly- 
iioneT  MortllKiy'  i  it  liM  diiliiliresluluiK.  placed  opiKjHle  U> 
i™.i.liirOT«d.««>n'B'J"i»l  th«  I>raiin»  of  Av»lioo';  .lid  11 
KlJJo^^IS  Iu  .wcIdV™  to  C«l»  Iu  her  Arbour,  aid  to 
Iwroth;  Fonitsr.'"— (»'«aniwi«. 

THE  ORANGE  GIRL  >ii*  "gain  h-'-n  re- 
prM„l,<,nd  copies  <>/  the  FIFTB  EDITIOS 
may  now  he  had  from  all  BooliiiUers  and 
Libraries.  


TERENCE.    By  B.  M.  Croker.  Author  or 

*•  liiaiia   BarrlDglon."      Ciown    8vo,   cloth,   with  fl  IlhiB- 

■■  Tno  book'ti  10  frrah,  the  dlalouue  M  witty  and  »muslns. 
that  il  1<  impoMlble  to  Uy  down  the  story  without  fiiii«hiuR  it. 
Mra.  fioKertaJMldom  done  lietlar  wnili?'— Piiin  <fnii. 


MRS.    DUNBAR'S 

H?.  ATDYN.  Author  of 
Cvo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  «8. 
*'  A  well-tolifttiul  iulerestiuu:  story, 


SECRET.      By  Alan 

■  A   Fellow  of    Triuitj-."    Crown 


JARROLD  ft  SONS'  NEW  UST, 

trow  REAor. 

MAURUS  JdKAI'S  NEW  NOVEL 

"  The  grcatcMt  living  master  of  romantic  fiction/' 
St.  James's  Gazette* 

fTHE  POOR  PLUTOCRATS.     6s. 

By    MAURUS    JOKAI.       TranslBted    by    11. 
MSBBT  BAIN.    With  Photogravure. 

"The  Poor  Plutocrats"  is  one  of  its  author"  best- 
known  works  iu  his  own  country,  while  well-reputed 
Danish.  Dutch,  Polish,  and  German  translations 
testify  to  ite  i>opalarity  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
essentially  a  tale  of  incident  and  adventure,  but  its 
characterisation  is  nmiuestionably  its  stron^st 
rotnt,  and  amonc;  its  characters  are  some  of  the  most 
Unished  and  original  imrtraits  that  the  Krcat  Hnn- 
gati'tn  has  given  us,  while  throoghout  the  vivid 
descriptions  of  mountain  scenery  are  in  the  author's 
most  characteristic  vein. 


—dentteieouutn. 


TALES  of  TERROR.    By  Dick  Donovan, 

Author  of  "  A  Detective's  Triumpha."    Crown  Syo.  dotli. 
».  «A. 

THINGS   I   HAVE    SEEN   In   WAR,    *y 

JUfJiYO  MOyJ'AQi'  (late  War  Corre- 
tpontle/U  of  the  "  Illmt  rated  London  News"), 
uKh  16  Full-Page  llluttrations,  will  he 
ready  on  November  2S.     Crown  »vo.  cloth.  6». 

On  the  same  day  will  he  published  THE 

GOLDEN  IDOL,  hy  J.  E.  MUDDOCK, 
Author  of  "  Ths  Dead  Man's  Secret." 
Croton  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 


THK   LATEftT  DIOTIONARV  OP  THE  BIBLE. 

■  VOL.  I.,  NOW  HEADY. 

Saper-royal  8vo,  cloth,  prioe  20g.  net ; 
half-leather,  prioe  2.')8.  net, 

(to    B1    COMPI-KTED    IX    FOUB    VOLl'Mrs.l 

ENCYCLOPyCDIA 
BIBLICA: 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   BIBLE. 
Edited  by  the  Hev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  M.A.,  D.D., 

J.  SITTHEBLAND  BLACK,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Special  Terms  offered  for  Sets  till  November  30th 
Prospectus,  with  iiarticuliirs,  on  applic^tton. 

The  British  Weekly  says :  "  If  this  dictionary  is 
anything,  it  represents  without  fear  and  wimout 
favour  ttio  actual  tmtb,  so  far  as  it  is  known  at 

present. Wo  doulit  whether  any  Encyclopa-dia  of 

the  Bible,  whether  English  or  foreign,  is  so  full  of  new 
and  solidly  bitUt-up  material  relating  to  the  Bible." 


THE  SHIP  :  HER  STORY.    By  W.  Clark 

IIUSSLLL.     With    50    Illustrations   by    H.   C.  SerrrNGs 

WmouT.    Small  Jto,  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 
•*  Mr  Kussell  has  done  more  thaa  any  man  to  reoall  the  past 
and  its  i-oetry  of  motiou.  and  the  gratitude  of  the  steam  age 
muftbc_hi8  re»-ar(I^S/«a*er. 

LONDON  SOUVENIRS  :  an  Antiquary's 

Note-Book.      By   C.    W.    HECKETUORN.      Crown   8vo, 

•'  ^'w  know  of  no  more  delightful  or  fiiscinatinp  liobby  than 
coVccting  hooka  dealing  with  l.ondon  and  Loudou  life. . . .  Here 
i.  the  1*1  est ....  M  r.  Heckethorn  ib  a  most  agreciibU-  companion, 
garrulous,  but  never  tiresome  or  dull."^i?uifi/  C'ftronicte. 

BOHEMIAN    PARIS    of   TO-DAY.      By 

\V   C   MORROW.    With  10«  Illustrations  by  EDOtlARl) 

CUfCEL.    8maU  evo,  cloth,  gill  toil,  6s. 
•'  This  fasc  uutiug  combination  of  brightly  wntten  lelterprees 
ind  admirably  executed  drawings  Is  avowedly  iuteuJcd  to  in- 
struct  as  well  as  entertain.  Every  one  of  M.  Cucuel  s  admirable 
drawing!  is  instinct  with  frank  tun  or  roUlckiug  humour. 

Niw^SlX-SHILLlNQ   NOVELS. 
A  CRIMSON  CRIME.    By  Geo.  Manville 

FENN.     Author    of     "The  New   Mistress."      SECOND 

"  A  piece  of  hterary  and  fictional  craftsmanship  that  will 
be.ir  ».miiarison  with  anythiug  that  has  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  the  gifted  writer."— i-itwrpoot  /'o«t. 

AN    ADVENTURESS.     By  L.  T.  Meade, 

Author  of  "The  Voice  of  the  Charmer."' 
*")  hers  cMi  be  do  quebtion  aa  ttuhe  Hi)j)roi>riaten»M  i>f  the 
title  which  Mrs.  Me:ido  has  selKctetl  for  her  new  uovel. 
Naturally,  there  are  some  t-xceediiiKly  awkward  Bituatious  to 
be  f-<Crcl,"and  these  are  handled  by  the  writ«r  wilh  couBideiable 
dexte'i(j."---(/ta»potc  UcraU. 

EUREKA.     By  Owen  Hall,  Author  of 

*'  Thp  Tmck  of  a  Storm," 
"Ad  es^eed.ngly  eugrossiug  romanoe. . ..UDquestionau  y   of 
p-eAt  ability,  ana  ri'iite  aboTe  the  ordinary  run.  —dVvCvman. 

UNDER    FALSE    PRETENCES.     By 

AliEMNK  SEKOEANT.  Author  of   "Dr.  Endioott's  ts- 
pennicut."to.    THIRD  EDITION. 
•■  A  i-enlly  fasoioatiug  novel."— ^cadsmy. 

FOR   FREEDOM.     By  Tighe  Hopkins, 

Auth.ir  of  "  Nell  Haffenden.*    SECOND  EDITION. 
"  A  bright  and  engaging  piece  of  work."— fail  Mall  Witettt.  _ 

New  Three«and-Sixpenny  Novels. 

A     HOMEYMOON'A     ECLIPSE,      By    Sarah 

TVTI-ER. 
"  We  Imve  seldom  had  from  a  woman  B  pen  so  delightful  a 
C*iRractiT  as  Tina.**— Speoiter. 

THE    VOUNQ    MASTER   •f    HYSON    HALL. 

B»  FKANK  STOCKTON.  With  Illustrations. 
"  'The  Young  Master  of  Hysou  Hall'  is  iuteodetl  as  a  book 
for  bois,  tint  it  has  some  ot  the  attractiveness  of  the  im- 
mor  at  'Tom  Sawyer'  which  may  tind  it  a  wider  public.  I*hil 
Berkeley  is  a  pleasant  youog  hero,  and  Chap  Webster.  a«  the 
more  conv^Dtioaal  treasure-huutiug  lioy.  is  sufliuiently  enter- 
taiiiiii?.    There  is  a  ttood  story,  and  it  is  well  told."— S/xaftsr. 

A  PLOt'D*  ENCHANTMENT.    By  A.  Claver- 

I M.  f;l'  NTEB,  Author  of  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."    A 

>EW  tlllTION, 
"As  a  whole,  the  book  delights  in  the  daring  intermiugllDg  of 
the  act'i4l  and  impoMible.    ft  should  be  widely  read  by  people 
who  do  DO*  take  their  novel-reading  Benously."~&'cot«nHin. 

A    PLASTER   SAINT.     By  Annio  Edward**, 

Auihir  of  "OUgbt  We  to  Vi«it  Her !  - 
"  U  lia  l.iug  time  siooe  we  bad  tne  pleasure  of  reading  a  short 

b  >Tel  s>  Co, else  aalK>  admirably  muiaged Our  iotereat  In 

till,  story  usrer  flstted  tor  a  moment,"— LiUrori>  ITorld. 

ItOBdom  CaiTT0ft'Wiv9Vl,Ul,9(.U»rtin'ita&e,W 


A    PAMOUS    ROMANCE   OP   THE    LIPE 
OF   MOZART. 

THE   TONE   KING.  63. 

A  Romance  of  the  Life  of  Mozart. 

By  HERIBERT  RAU.     Translated  by  J.  E. 

ST.  QUINTIN  RAE.    With  fine  Photogravure 

after  Jiiger's  Portrait  ot  Mozart. 
"  The  Tone  King "  tells  with  charming  sympathy 
the  life  story  of  Mozart,  and,  together  with  the  same 
author's  romances  on  the  lives  of  Beethoven  and 
Weber,  has  almost  attained  the  position  of  a  classic, 
file  three  romances  were  recently  referred  to  in  the 
German  Publishers'  Circular  as  "  forming  together  a 
complete  cycle  of  incomparable  pictures  of  the  life  and 
works  of  our  three  great«8t  musicians."  Besides  its 
interest  to  musical  amateurs,  the  book  is  notable  for 
its  descriptions  of  Continental  scener.v  and  the  pretty 
pictures  of  eighteenth-century  tocial  life. 


CYRANO 


PAPTAIN    SATAN. 

^  Adventures  of  Cyrano 


DE    BERGERAC. 

6s. 

Cyrano  do  Bersorac. 

By  LOUIS  GALLKT. 
Captain  Satan  forma  a  romance  d'adventure  of  a 
most  excitiug  character,  wi<.h  the  renowned  Cyrano 
(le  Bergerac  and  his  "  heroic "  nose  for  Nero. 
ThrouKhout  the  work  we  are  brought  closely  in  con- 
tact with  Cyrano,  and  a  vivid  picture  of  the  famous 
BWHshbuckler-poet  is  jrivCQ.  Apart,  however,  from 
th'H  special  interest,  the  book  may  well  rely  on  its 
intrinsic  merits,  and  ttie  stirriug  and  breathlesb  in- 
cidents which  rapidly  succeed  one  another  maintain 
the  rea<ler's  interest  at  a  high  pitch  of  excitement. 


MR.  FRED.  WHI8HAW*6    NEW  BOOK. 

CALLED  BACK  to  TSARL AND.  6s. 

The  Story  of  a  Perilous  Quest  in  Russia. 


CURTIS   YORKe'S    LATEST    NOVEL. 

JOCELYN   ERROL. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait. 


63. 


LESLIE   KEITH'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

WAYFARERS   ALL.  6s. 

"  The  several  characters  are  deftly  drawn,  the 
influence  of  the  gentle  nature  of  Ruth  is  traced  with 
masterly  skill."— ji6errf«e»  Free  Press. 


A    STIRRING    ROMANCE    OP    THE 
PRENCH    IN    CANADA. 

THE  GOLDEN  DOO.  6s. 

}iy  WILLIAM  KIRBT. 


SENSATIONAL  NOVEL  BY  NEW  AUTHOR. 

WHOSE  DEED  7  3s.  6d. 

By  HADLBY  WELFORD. 
"  A  cleverly  written  detective  story.    The  plot  is 
boldly  conceived,  and  most  ingeniously  worked  out." 
JjStetster  •  '><  i"it.  le. 


NOW  BEAVT. 
la  2  toIb.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  18s.  net. 

NATURALISM      AND 

AGNOSTICISM 

(THE    GIFFORD    LECTURES). 

Delivereil  before  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  the 

Years  188t>-88, 

By  JAME5  WABD,  Sc.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edin., 

Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic  in  the 

University  of  Cambridge. 
•'  Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  to  philo* 
fophic  thought  which  has  been  made  of  late  years. 

.Dr.  Wai-d's  volumes  are  among  the  ablest  and 

most  valuable  of  the  series  of  Giff  ord  Lectures.  Ttey 
establish  him  in  one  of  the  toreinost  jilaces  among 
the  iihilosophical  writers  of  the  lime.'* 

'ITu!  Daa»  Ksts. 

NOW  READY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  158. 

EXPLORATIO    EVANGELIC  A: 

A  Brief  Examiaatlon  of  the  Basis 

and  Origin  of  Cliristian  Belief. 

By  PERCY  GARDNEa,  Litt.D. 

This  is  an  investigation,  by  a  layman,  of  the  facti, 
both  psychological  and  historical,  of  the  Christian 
origins.  It  is  in  three  Looks.  The  lirst  deals  with  the 
psjchoiogyof  religious  belief  in  indiviunals  and  m 
societies.  The  secona  exammes  the  documents  of 
early  Christianity,  and  the  character  of  the  history  ot 
the  Founder  and  His  Apostles.  The  third  traces  the 
rise  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  century  after  the 
Cruciiixion,  showing  its  basis  iu  exiierieuce  as  inter- 
preted by  tue  mind  of  the  age. 


Messrs.  JABBOLD  *  SONS  have  in  progress  a 
limited  Edition  qf  a  specially  interestinu  Illus- 
trated Account  of  all  thsir  New  Hovels,  as  well 
as  other  matter  of  interest.  Intending  Bonk- 
buterrshould  certainh  see  this  Li  t,  which  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  Ufa  post  card. 

London:    JAEBOLD    &    SONS, 
10  and  11,  Warwick  L»u»,  E.O. 


NOW  BEADY. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  prioe  ISa. 

A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  of  the 

DOCTRINE  of  a  FUTURE   LIFE 

in  ISRAEL,  in  JUDAISM,  and 

in  CHRISTIANITY ; 

Or,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
Eschatoloify  irom  i're-Propnetle 
Times  lili  the  Close  ot  the  New 
Testament  Canon. 

(THE    JOWKTT     LK0TUEB3    FOR    1898-99). 

By  Hey.  R.  H.  CHARLES, 

Author  of  "  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,"  "  The 
Assumption  ot  Moses,"  Slc. 

NOW  BEADY, 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2  vois.,  prioe  21a. 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  of  SCOTLAND 
in  the  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  the  liev.  H.  UlibV  UKAtiAil. 

"  These  two  volumes  are  as   fascinating   as  any 

novel,  and  we  can  conndently  prcoict  that  they  will 

rank  as  a  valuable  coui,ributiou  to  acottish  history 

Thcae  two  volumes  do  not  coutain  a  single  dull  page. 
They  are  closO'y  packed  with  quotations  and  extracts 
which  show  how  minutely  Mr.  Graham  has  explored 
ids  subject,  and  he  has  carefully  wiuuowed  the  chaff 
from  the  gram.  He  gives  us  history  in  its  most, 
delectable  form."— 2'4«  Haily  Ttlsjraph.      

NOff  REAOy. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Gs. 

LITERARY    REMINISCENCES. 

By  EDOUAhD  UUEA'IEE. 

Translated  fiom  the  French  by  Mrs.  AH  EL  RAM, 

A.  fc  C.  BLACK,  Bobo  Square,  London. 


The  Academy 

A  Weekly  Review  of  Literature  and  Life. 


No.  1437.     Established   1869.  18  November,   1899. 


Price  Threepence. 

[Registered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


The  Literary  Week. 

On  December  9  we  shall  issue  a  Special  Double  Number 
of  the  Academy,  which  will  contain,  besides  the  regular 
reviews,  articles,  &c.,  the  following  features :  A  statement 
with  reference  to  our  award  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  and 
Fifty  Guineas  to  authors ;  "  1 899  :  a  Retrospect " — being  a 
complete  review  of  the  literature  of  1 899 ;  critical  ex- 
aminations of  "  Some  Younger  Reputations." 


Mb.  Thomas  Hakdy's  poem  in  last  week's  Graphic  was 
one  of  the  very  few  pieces  yet  inspired  by  the  war  whicli 
has  been  worthy  of  its  author.  Mr.  Hardy,  with  his 
unerring  instincts  for  the  tragic  and  pitiful  in  life,  chose 
his  theme  well :  the  emotions  of  the  women  assembled  to 
bid  farewell  to  a  departing  troopship.  The  poem,  more- 
over, has  the  great  merit  of  being  cast  in  a  musical  metre. 
Mr.  Meredith  has  also  contributed  something  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  sonnet  in  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
entitled  "  At  the  Close."  It  has  a  vivid  line  : 
Now  is  it  red  artillery  and  white  steel ; 
but  the  meaning  does  not  leap  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary 


This  is  Mr.  Hardy's  poem,  which  we  reprint  by  kind 
permission  of  himself  and  of  the  Graphic : 

The  GoUfo  of  the  Battery. 

[November  2,  1899.  Late  at  night,  in  rain  and  in  darkness, 
the  73rd  Batterj,  R.F.A.,  left  Dorchester  Barracks  for  the  War 
in  .Soath  Africa,  marching  on  foot  to  the  railway  station,  where 
their  gnns  were  already  entrained  ] 

Wivea'   Voices : 

Bain  came  down  drenchingly ;  but  we  unblenchingly 

Trudged  on  beside  them  through  mirk  and  through  mire, 
They  stepping  steadily — only  too  readily ! — 

Scarce  as  if  stepping  brotight  parting-time  nigher. 
Qreat  guns  were  gleaming  there — living  things  seeming  th'  re — 

Cloaked  in  their  tar-cloths,  upnosed  to  the  night : 
Wheels  wet  and  yellow  from  axle  to  felloe. 

Throats  blank  of  sound,  but  prophetic  to  sights 
Lamplight  all  drearily  blinking  and  blearily 

Lit  our  pale  faces  outstretched  for  one  kiss, 
While  we  stood  ijrest  to  them,  with  a  last  quest  to  them 

Not  to  court  perils  that  honour  could  miss. 

Some  one  said,  "  Nevermore  will  they  i-anf  I     Evermore 

Are  thtty  noui  lost  to  us  I  "     O,  it  was  wrong  I 
Howsoe'er  hard  the'r  ways,  some  Hand  will  guard  their  ways — 

Bear  them  through  safely — in  brief  time  or  long. 

Yet — 'Voices  haunting  us,  daunting  us,  taunting  us, 
Hint  in  the  night-time,  when  life-beats  are  low, 

Other  and  graver  things.   .  .  .  Hold  we  to  braver  things- 
Wait  we— in  tnurt — what  Time's  fulness  shall  show. 


A  coNTENrroRARV  makes  some  mystery  of  a  box  of 
letters  and  papers  which  was  left  to  the  British  Museum 
in  1834  by  Francis  Douce,  and  was  not  to  be  opened  for 
sixty-six  years.  This  period  expires  next  year,  when  the 
boi  will  be  opened.     Of  course,  there  is  nothing  unusual 


in  such  a  circumstance,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  four  or 
five  long-sealed  collections  of  papers  are  to  be  unlocked  in 
the  British  Museum  at  the  same  time.  Even  where  the 
testators  do  not  stipulate  for  such  delay  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  frequently  lock  up  papers  until  living 
people  to  whom  their  contents  might  g^ve  pain  or  offence 
have  passed  away.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that 
there  will  be  a  torchlight  procession  to  the  Douce  box  in 
the  early  hours  of  January  1  next. 


Francis  DoroB's  box  is  said  to  contain  his  private 
letters  and  commonplace  books.  These  will  doubtless 
prove  interesting,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  can  compare 
in  importance  with  the  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  That  the 
Bodleian  should  have  obtained  these  valuable  gifts  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  Douce  was  an  official  of  the 
British  Museum  —  in  fact.  Keeper  of  the  Manuscripts. 
He  nursed,  however,  some  fancied  grievance  against  the 
Trustees,  and  on  a  visit  to  the  Bodleian  he  was  received 
with  such  excessive  blandness  by  the  then  librarian  (who 
probably  held  the  doctrine  that  politeness  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  of  investments)  that  the 
antiquarian  never  recovered  his  balance,  and  left  his  finest 
manuscripts  to  the  Oxford  institution. 


PiloF.  James  Ward's  treatment,  in  his  Katuralism  and 
Agnosticism,  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophy  was 
recently  discussed  in  our  columns.  A  more  authoritative 
criticism  of  Prof.  Ward  is  now  to  appear  in  the  shape  of 
an  article  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself  in  the  December 
Fortnightly  Review.  Mr.  Spencer  is  not  easily  stirred  to 
reply ;  but  when  he  is  the  results  are  interesting. 


The  publishers  of  the  British  Weekly  have  made 
arrangements  to  sell  Tissot's  Life  of  Christ,  the  ordinary 
price  of  which  is  twelve  guineas,  for  eight  pounds  and  six 
pounds  (according  to  binding)  on  the  instalment  system. 


Mrs.  Meynell's  anthology,  The  Flower  of  the  Mind,  is 
now  available  in  a  pocket  edition  in  Mr.  Grant  Richards's 
"Breviary"  series.  As  is  well  known,  Mrs.  Meynell 
excludes  Gray's  "Elegy"  from  her  collection.  Oddly 
enough,  the  "Elegy"  is  this  week  issued  as  the  first 
volume  in  a  series  of  poetic  booklets  issued  by  Mr.  John 
Lane  under  the  title  of  "  Flowers  of  Parnassus."  Thus  the 
poem  which  Mrs.  Meynell  condemns  to  waste  its  sweetness 
on  the  desert  air  of  mediocrity  is  given  a  garden  of  its  own 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Muses'  hill. 


JoHU  Oliver  Hobbes's  new  novel,  Robert  Orange,  the 
promised  sequel  to  The  School  for  Saints,  will  be  published 
as  a  serial  in  the  Ladies'  Field.  The  first  instalment  will 
appear  in  the  Christmas  Number. 


Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  the  Canadian  novelist,  has 
finished  a  romance  entitled  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient 
Wood, 
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Thk  picture  of  Cunzie  House,  East  Anstnither,  which 
we  reproduce,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  for  it  was  there  that  he  lived  during  the 
summer  of  1868,  while  assistant  engineer  at  the  harbWir 


CUKZIE  HOUSE,    ANSTRUTHER,    lil'E,    IN   WHICU   R.    L. 
STEVENSON   LIVED   DTJBING   THE   SUMMER  OF    1868. 

works.  At  this  place  (under  the  title  of  'Kenzie  House) 
was  written  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  correspondence 
included  in  the  edition  of  The  Letters  of  Rohert  Louis 
Stevenson  which  we  notice  elsewhere  this  week.  Cunzie 
House  may  be  easily  recognised  by  visitors  to  East 
Anstruther,  from  the  fact  that  a  tablet  has  been  recently 
erected  upon  it. 


"  First  catch  your  Boer,  then  kick  him,"  wrote  Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson  in  Mark  Twain's  More  Tramps  Abroad,  and 
the  sentiment  ought  to  send  many  readers  to  that  diverting 
and  very  able  book.  But  once  there  some  may  be  dis- 
appointed, for  Mark  Twain  has  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  both  sides  of  a  case.  Still  not  even  his  lack 
of  admiration  for  the  administration  of  Ehodesia  could 
excite  his  sympathy  for  our  enemies.  In  describing  some 
Boers  who  got  into  the  train  on  one  of  his  journeys,  he 
says :  "A  gaunt,  shackly,  country  lout,  six  feet  high,  in 
battered  gray  slouched  hat  with  wide  brim,  and  old  resin- 
coloured  breeches,  had  on  a  hideous  brand  new  woollen 
coat  which  was  imitation  tiger  skin — wavy  broad  stripes  of 
dazzling  yellow  and  deep  brown.  I  thought  he  ought  to 
be  hanged,  and  asked  the  station-master  if  it  could  be 
arranged."  The  station-master,  however,  was  annoyed 
"and  did  everything  he  could  to  turn  public  sentiment 
against  me.     It  is  what  one  gets  for  trying  to  do  good." 


Mark  Twain's  elaborate  calculations,  based  on  the  last 
Boer  war  and  the  Jameson  Baid,  as  to  the  number  of 
Englishmen  and  guns  and  rounds  of  ammunition  necessary 
to  kill  one  Boer  have  happily  been  falsified  by  recent 
events.    This  is  part  of  the  argument : 

L%t  us  now  examine  history,  and  see  what  it  teaches.  In 
the  four  battles  fought  in  1881  and  the  two  fought  by 
Jameson,  the  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
was  substantially  1,300  men;  the  Boer  loss,  as  far  as  is 
ascertainable,  was  about  30  men.  These  figures  show  that 
lliero  was  a  defect  somewhere.  It  was  not  iu  the  absence  of 
courage.  I  think  it  lay  in  the  absence  of  discretion.  The 
-  Briton  should  have  done  one  thing  or  the  other  :  discarded 
British  methods  and  fought  the  Boer  with  Boer  methods^ 


or  augmented  his  own  furce  until — using  British  methods 
it  should  be  large  enough  to  equalise  results  with  the 
Boer, 

To  retain  the  British  method  requires  certain  things, 
determinable  by  arithmetic.  If.  for  argument's  saVe,  we 
allow  that  the  aggregate  of  1,716  British  soldiers  engaged 
in  the  four  early  battles  was  opposed  by  the  same  aggre- 
gfate  of  Boers,  we  have  this  result :  the  British  loss  of  700 
and  the  Boer  loss  of  23  argues  that  in  order  to  equalise 
results  in  futui'e  battles  you  must  make  the  British  force 
30  times  as  strong  as  the  Boer  force.  Mr.  Garrett  shows 
that  the  Boer  force  immediately  opposed  to  Jameson  was 
2,000,  and  that  there  were  6,000  more  on  hand  by  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day.  Arithmetic  shows  that  in  order  to 
make  himself  the  equal  of  the  iS,000  Boers,  Jampson  should 
have  had  240,000  men,  whereas  he  merely  had  .J30  boys. 
From  a  military  point  of  view,  backed  by  the  facts  of 
history,  I  conceive  that  Jameson's  military  judgment  was 
at  fault. 


Finally,  says  Mark  Twain  : 

If  I  could  get  the  management  of  one  of  those  cam- 
paigns, I  would  know  what  to  do,  for  I  have  studied  the 
Boer.  He  values  the  Bible  above  every  other  thing.  The 
most  delicious  edible  in  South  Africa  is  "  biltong."  You 
will  have  seen  it  mentioned  in  Olive  Schreiner's  books.  It 
is  what  our  plainsmen  call  "  jerked  beef."  It  is  the  Boer's 
main  stand-by.     He  has  a  passion  for  it,  and  he  is  right. 

If  I  had  the  command  of  the  campaign  I  would  go  with 
rifles  only,  no  cumbersome  Maxims  and  cannons  to  spoil 
good  rocks  with.  I  would  move  surreptitiously  by  night 
to  a  point  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Boer  camp, 
and  there  I  would  build  up  a  pyramid  of  biltong  and 
Bibles  fifty  feet  high,  and  then  conceal  my  men  all  about. 
In  the  morning  the  Boers  would  send  spies,  and  then  the 
rest  would  come  with  a  rush.  I  would  surround  them,  and 
they  would  have  to  fight  my  men  on  equal  terms,  in  the 
open.     There  wouldn't  be  any  Amajuba  results. 


Another  American  humorist  has  also  discussed  the 
situation — Mr.  Dooley.  We  take  the  following  from 
Harper'' s  Weekly  : 

"An'  what's  it  all  about?"  demanded  Mr.  Hennessy. 
"  I  can't  make  head  nor  tail  iv  it  at  all,  at  all." 

"Well,  ye  see,  'tis  this  way,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  "Ye 
see,  th'  Boers  is  a  simjile,  pasthral  people  that  goes  about 
their  business  in  their  own  way,  raisin'  hell  with  ivrybody. 
They  was  bor-m  with  an  aversion  to  society,  an'  whin  th' 
English  come  they  lit  out  befure  thim,  not  likin'  their 
looks.  Th'  English  kept  comin'  au'  the  Boers  keptmovin', 
till  they  cuddent  move  anny  further  without  bumpin'  into 
Kitchener's  ar-rmy,  an'  thin  they  settled  down  an'  says 
they,  '  This  far  shall  we  go,'  says  they,  bein'  a  relijous 
people,  '  an'  divvle  th'  sthep  further.'  An'  they  killed  off 
th'  irrelijous  naygurs  an'  started  in  f'r  to  raise  cattle.  An' 
at  night  they'd  set  outside  iv  their  dorjis — which,  Hinnissy, 
is  Dutch  f'r  two-story  brick  house  an'  lot— an'  sip  their 
la-ager  an'  swap  horses  an'  match  texts  fr'm  th'  Bible  f'r 
th'  seegars,  while  th'  childher  played  marbles  with  di'mon's 
as  big  as  th'  end  iv  ye'er  thumb. 

"Well,  th'  Englidi  heerd  they  was  goold  be  th'  bucket 
in  ivry  cellar  fr'm  Ooopencoff  to  Doozledorf — which, 
Hinnissy,  is  like  New  York  an'  San  Francisco,  bein'  th' 
exthreme  p'ints  in  th'  counthry — ^an'  they  come  on  in 
gr-reat  hordes,  sturdy  Anglo-Saxons  fr'm  Saxony — the 
Einsteins  and  Heidlebacks  an'  Werners ;  an'  whin  they'd 
took  out  goold  enough  so's  they  needed  raycreation,  they 
wanted  to  vote.  'An','  says  Joe  Chamberlain,  he  says, 
'be  hivins,  they  shall  vote,'  he  says." 

As  to  President  Kruger  himself,  Mr.  Dooley  is  unrestrained. 
This  is  his  joyous  estimate  : 

"  Kruger,  that's  th'  main  guy  iv  th'  Dutch,  a  tine  man, 
Hinnissy,  that  looks  like  Casey's  goat  an'  has  mauny  iv 
th'  same  peculyarities." 


The  prize  poems  in  praise  of  the  independent  agricul- 
turist which  a  wealthy  American  asked  for  by  way  of 
coimterblast  to  "  The  Man  with  the  Hoe "  have  not  yet 
been  printed ;   but  here   and  there  in  American  papers 
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replies  to  the  original  poem  are  still  being  printed.  In 
the  Nebraska  State  Journal  "  The  Man  Who  Keeps  no 
Hoe  "  is  pleasantly  touched  off.     This  is  the  note  of  it : 

■When  spring-time  comes  he  takes  his  foaming  steeds, 
All  proud  and  champing  in  their  harness  gay ; 

Begins  his  yearly  war  against  the  weeds, 
And  while  the  sun  shines  makes  his  wad  of  hay ; 

But  not  a  second  does  he  fool  with  hoe. 

Nor  any  back-number  agricultural  implement  such  as  a 
Markham  used  to  know. 

He  turns  the  furrow  with  a  sulky  plow, 

Nor  does  he  walk,  but  sits  upon  a  seat, 
The  sweat  of  labour  is  not  on  his  brow, 

There  are  no  bunions  on  his  manly  feet ; 
Serene  and  calm  he  sits  and  drives  his  team, 
And  smokes  cigars,  and  sends  the  hired  man  to  the  house 
for  ice  cieam. 


We  give  a  portrait  of  John  Everett  Millais,  taken  in 
1854,  and  included  in  the  splendidly  illustrated  biography 
which  we  reviewed  last  week.  As  a  young  man  MLUais  is 
said  to  have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  Lord  Leighton, 
though,  of  course,  in  stature  there  was  a  great  difference 


JOHN  EVERZTT  MILLAIS. 


between  the  two  friends.  Millais  stood  just  over  six  feet, 
and  was  proud  of  his  height.  Mr.  John  Guille  Millais 
tells  us  that  Millais  would  say  to  his  sons  :  "  If  any  of  you 
boys  show  signs  of  being  taller  than  your  father,  I'll 
punch  his  head." 


One  would  not  naturally  look  to  an  amateur  tennis 
champion  for  a  new  translation  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  although  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not, 
except  our  insular  prejudice  against  a  man  doing  two 
dissimilar  things  well.  But  Mr.  Eustace  H.  Miles,  who 
defeated  Sir  Edward  Grey  last  summer  in  the  game  of 


kings,  is  the  author  of  an  interesting  little  work  entitled 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus  To-day,  in  which  he  offers  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew  in  a  new  rendering,  the  attempt 
being  to  convey  not  so  much  what  Jesus  said  to  the 
Jews  of  long  ago,  but  what  He  might  say  to  us  now. 
■  These  are  the  Beatitudes  in  Mr.  Miles' s  treatment : 

Happy  are  those  who  have  lost  all  selfish  thoughts : 
God's  unseen  world  is  for  them  alone. 

Happy  are  those  who  feel  unselfish  sorrow :  they  alone 
will  be  comforted  and  spurred  on. 

Happy  are  those  who  are  gentle :  they  alone  will  have 
everything  left  to  them. 

Happy  are  those  who  feel  a  hunger  and  thirst  for  what 
is  right :  they  alone  will  be  satisfied. 

Happy  are  those  who  feel  pity  and  are  kind  ;  they  alone 
will  receive  pity  and  kindness. 

Happy  are  those  whose  thoughts  are  spotless  :  they  alone 
will  see  God. 

Happy  are  those  who  bring  peace  :  they  alone  will  be 
known  as  God's  own  children. 

Happy  are  those  who  are  made  to  suffer  for  doing  what 
is  right :  God's  unseen  world  is  for  them  alone ;  you  your- 
selves, if  you  are  working  on  my  side,  should  be  happy 
when  you  are  abused  and  made  to  suffer,  and  when  all 
kinds  of  untrue  things  are  said  about  you :  you  should  be 
glad  and  ttiuraiihant,  for  ample  is  your  recompense  in  the 
unseen  world ;  this  is  how  thej  made  God's  representatives 
suffer  before  your  time. 

Mr.  Miles  explains  the  phrase  "  God's  unseen  world " : 
"  Not  a  golden  and  jewelled  heaven  far  away,  where  we 
shall  sing  and  feed  and  rest  when  we  are  dead ;  but  it  can 
begin  here,  it  can  be  entered  while  we  are  still  alive,  and 
it  is  a  world  of  active  work.  In  God's  unseen  world  are 
none  but  the  unselfish,  the  unselfisWy  sorrowing,  the 
gentle,  the  kind,  the  pure — in  fact,  none  but  those  whom 
Jesus  called  '  happy.'  No  one  of  these  qualities  is 
enough — sorrow  by  itself  is  not  enough;  indeed,  if  any 
one  link  in  the  chain  is  missing,  you  cannot  be  actually 
living  in  God's  unseen  world.' 


TitK  Gospel  of  Peace  in  Khakl 

[An  Oxford  India-paper  Bible,  bound  in  khaki,  and  weighing 
only  four  ounces,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Oxford  Univerai  y 
Press  Warehouse  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  War.] 

O  Thou  Who  from  Thy  Heaven  above 

Control'st  this  httle  star's  unrest, 
And  latterly  hast  come  to  love. 

We  know,  the  English  race  the  best. 
Help  us  forget,  till  war  is  done. 
That  Little  Englander,  Thy  Son. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thy  Holy  Writ 

Is  so  adaptable  a  guide 
That  none  need  go  away  from  it 

With  any  doubt  imsatisfied — 
For  every  course  some  sanction  is, 
If  not  in  John,  in  Genesis. 

Yet  this  we  ask  in  mood  profound  : 
Direct  our  Tommies  when  they  con 

Thy  Book  of  Books,  in  khaki  bound, 
(Which  also  cheers  the  Boers  on) 

Lest  any  foe  be  left  alive. 

Keep  them  from  Matthew  chapter  five. 


Messrs.  Blackwood  wiU  publish  in  the  course  of 
November  an  anthology  of  Prayers  from  the  Poets,  com- 
piled and  edited  by  Mr.  Laurie  Magnus  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Headlam,  author  of  the  The  Story  of  Nuremberg,  and  other 
works.  The  volume  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  calendar 
of  devotion,  with  one  or  more  poems  to  each  day  in  the 
year,  and  special  dates  in  British  annals  are  marked  by 
appropriate  pieces.  The  editors,  who  contribute  about 
twenty  original  translations  to  their  volume,  have  drawn 
from  all  times  and  countries  for  the  purposes  of  the 
anthology.  They  have  further  been  enabled  to  include 
poetical  prayers  still  in  copj  right  by  the  Dean  of  Ely,  the 
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Poet  Laureate,  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  Mr. 
Bobert  Bridges,  Sir  Lewis  Morns,  Mrs.  Meynell,  and  others. 

A  coRRKsroyDENT  writes :  "While  turning  over  Thoreau's 
Waldm  this  afternoon  with  an  eye  to  descriptive  passages 
of  'Things  Seen'  and  simply  told,  I  came  upon  many 
places  where  Thoreau  describes  things  heard  in  the  silence 
of  the  woods ;  might  I  make  the  suggestion  that  your 
series  of  'Things  Seen'  might  be  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  '  Things  Heard '  ?  The  following,  taken  almost 
at  random,  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Thoreau's  power  of 
audible  description ;  he  is  telling  of  the  railway  sounds 
which  penetrated  to  his  retreat : 

All  day  the  fire-steed  flies  over  the  country,  stopping 
only  that  his  master  may  rest,  and  I  am  awakened  by  hi* 
tramp  and  defiant  tmort  at  miduiuht  when  in  some  remote 
glen  in  the  woods,  he  fronts  the  elements  f  ncased  in  ice  and 
snow. 
And  again : 

As  it  grew  darker  I  was  startled  by  the  honking  of  the 

geese  flying  low  over  the  woods,   like   weary   travellers 

getting  ia  late  from  southern  lakps,  and  indulging  at  last 

in  unreiitrained  complaint  and  mutual  consolation.    Stanil- 

jng  at  my  door,  I  could  bear  the  rush  of  thfir  wings ;  when 

driving  toward  my  house  tbey  suddenly  spied  my  ligbt^ 

and  with  hushed  clamour  wheeled  and  settled  in  the  pi>ud. 

As  an  example  of  dramatic  effect,  lovers  of  Treasure  Island 

will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  that  most  paralysing  of 

sounds — the  approaching  thud  of  the  arch-villain's  wooden 

leg!   The  following  stanza  of  Eossetti's  is  the  happy  result 

of  the  poet's  imaginative  power  in  describing  the   Ojseen 

and  UnhesLii  : 

The  sun  \Cas  gone  now ;  the  curl'd  moon 
Was  like  a  little  feather 
Fluttering  far  down  the  gulf ;  and  now 
She  spoke  through  the  s!iU  weather. 
Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  the  stars 
Had  when  they  sang  together. 

All  these  effects  are  nocturnes  ;  it  would  be  interesting  to 
find  others  heard  in  broad  daylight,  when  light  and  colour 
are  all  but  paramount." 


Mr.  F.  R.  Benson's  season  at  the  Lyceum,  beginning 
on  February  15,  1900,  is  to  offer  to  some  extent  a  fore- 
taste of  the  workings  of  a  municipal  theatre.  The 
performances  will  be  devoted  almost  solely  to  Shakespeare, 
and  a  large  committee  has  been  formed  to  interest  people 
in  the  experiment  and  guarantee  its  success,  or,  at  any 
rate,  go  far  towards  doing  so.  The  programme  arranged 
is  as  follows : 

Ist  week,  beginning  ¥eh.  15. . . "  Henry  V." 

2nd    ,,  ,,         Feb.  22..."  A  Midsummer  Night's 

Dream." 
3rd     „  „        Mar.    11  "Hamlet"   and   "The 

4th     ,,  ,,        Mar.    8/     Rivals"  (alternately). 

5th     „  ,,        Mar.  15..."  Kichard  II." 

6th     „  „        Mar.  22..."  Twelfth  Night." 

7th     „  ,,        Mar.  29..."  Antony      and     Cleo- 

patra." 
8th     „  „       April    6..."  The  Tempest." 

Arrangements  are  made  by  which  season  tickets  entitling 
the  holder  to  one  performance  of  each  play  are  to  be 
obtainable. 


Bibliographical. 

Does  anyone  want  a  translation  into  English  of  Voltaire's 
"La  Pucelle  d'Orleans  "  ?  The  question  is  one  which 
"The  Lutetian  Society"  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
answer,  for  it  has  arranged  for  the  issue  of  such  a  version, 
of  which  Mr.  Ernest  Dowson  will  be  the  author.  It  will 
be  in  verse,  like  the  original,  each  line  of  which  will  have, 
I  gatlier,  its  English  counterpart.  The  first  five  cantos  of 
"  La  Pucelle"  appeared  in  English  in  1785,  but  the  first 


version  which  approached  completeness  was  that  (ascribed 
to  Lady  Charleville)  which  was  privately  printed  at  Dublin 
in  1796-7.  Of  this,  however,  only  fifty  copies  were  circu- 
lated ;  while  the  translation  undertaken  by  W.  H.  Ireland, 
and  published  in  1822,  was  suppressed  as  far  as  it  could 
be.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  copies  of  the 
versions  both  of  1796-7  and  of  1822  are  very  much  in 
demand  among  collectors.  Mr.  Dowson's  version,  we  are 
led  to  expect,  will  be  unoxpurgated,  and  will  also  include 
translations  of  the  variants  on  the  cantos.  Mr.  Dowson 
seems  to  be  busy  as  a  translator,  for  he  promises  us 
versions  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and  of 
Cardinal  Dubois.  More  than  that,  he  is  soon  to  follow  up 
his  volume  of  Verses  with  another,  which  he  entitles 
Decorations. 

When  announcement  was  first  made  of  a  book  described 
as  Reminiscences  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  ^-c,  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  this 
might  be  found  to  consist  merely  of  a  few  slim  articles 
contributed  by  Mrs.  Linton  to  a  magazine  some  little  time 
ago.  My  suggestion  proves  to  be  well-founded.  The 
book  has  come  out,  and,  in  an  "  Introduction  "  eight  lines 
long.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  says :  ' '  These  papers  were 
written  for  a  periodical  at  my  request."  Why  not  men- 
tion the  periodical  and  the  dates  of  publication  ?  Why 
add  unnecessarily  to  the  labours  of  the  bibliographer  ?  The 
little  book,  I  may  add,  is  notable  for  its  very  frank 
comment  upon  Thornton  Hunt  and  George  Henry  Lewes. 

The  name  of  Hain  Friswell  is,  apparently,  still  one  to 
conjure  with,  for  I  see  advertisement  made  of  a  new  book 
from  his  pen  entitled  Some  of  Life's  Problems.  A  biography 
of  Mr.  Friswell,  you  will  remember,  was  published  not  so 
very  long  ago.  He  appealed  powerfully  to  the  middle 
classes  in  their  hours  of  ease,  and  his  place  in  that  respect 
is  now  unfilled,  "  A.  K.  H.  B."  being  no  longer  with  us. 
There  is  room  for  an  essayist  who  will  deal  with  the  things 
of  every  day  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lay  preacher — 
there  are  in  this  country  so  many  readers  who  enjoy  being 
mildly  lectured  on  the  minor  morals. 

There  is  also  life,  apparently,  in  Harrison  Ains worth, 
much  as  he  is  pooh-poohed  by  the  elect.  We  are  to  have 
all  his  historical  romances  anew  in  a  set  of  twenty  uni- 
formly got-up  volumes.  Of  late  years  his  works  have 
been  issued  principally  by  Messrs.  Routledge,  with  an 
occasional  look-in  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Warne,  Mr. 
Walter  Scott,  Mr.  R.  E.  King,  and  Mr.  Dicks.  It  is  the 
fashion  with  some  to  sneer  at  Ainsworth,  but  I  fancy  his 
Crichton,  his  Gui/  Fatokes,  his  Jack  Sheppard,  his  Lancashire 
Witches,  his  Rookwood,  his  Tower  of  London,  and  perhaps 
others,  will  live  some  time  longer. 

Yet  another  edition  of  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  ! 
If  I  remember  rightly,  that  story  appeared  originally 
sixteen  years  ago  in  two  volumes,  and  at  the  modest  price 
of  twenty-one  shillings.  Then,  between  1883  and  1889, 
came  editions  at  five  shillings,  two  shillings,  eighteen- 
pence,  and  one  shilling.  In  1891  there  was  a  three-and- 
sixpenny  edition.  In  the  same  year  there  came  Dreams, 
followed  in  1893  by  Dream  Life  and  Real  Life,  and  in  1897 
by  Trooper  Peter  Halket.  Obviously,  however,  it  is  on  the 
African  Farm  that  Olive  Schreiner's  reputation  will  be  based. 

Mr.  Murray  announces  a  "second  edition"  of  Axel 
Munthe's  Letters  from  a  Mourning  City,  "  a  personal 
account"  of  the  plague-days  in  Naples  in  1884.  This  was 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1887.  It  will  now  re-appear 
in  the  shape  of  an  entirely  new  translation,  for  which  the 
author  is  responsible.  Practically,  therefore,  it  will  be  a 
new  production. 

Mrs.  Roy  Devereux,  who  is  to  give  us  some  Sidelights  on 
South  Africa  is  the  author  of  The  Ascent  of  Woman,  pub- 
lished three  years  ago.  She  has  made,  I  believe,  one 
experiment  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  At  least,  I  have 
heard  ascribed  to  her  a  little,  but  striking,  one-act  piece 
called  Beyond,  produced  at  the  Criterion  one  afternoon  in 
1894.  The  Bookworm. 
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The  Real  Stevenson. 

Tjetten  to  His  Family  and  Friends.      By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.     2  vols.     (Methuen.     25s.) 

"  Well,  I  did  my  damdest  anyway."  This  sentence,  from 
his  own  pen,  might  stand  as  Stevenson's  epitaph.  If  ever 
a  man  did  his  best,  he  did.  He  put  his  best  into 
his  books,  he  gave  of  his  best  to  his  friends.  His 
correspondence    alone    would    make    a    full    life's    work 
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for  many  a  man.  The  character  of  the  letters  varies 
widely,  because  he  always  wrote  to  his  correspondent. 
The  quality  of  his  delightful  egoism,  his  gaiety,  the 
depths  of  his  gloom,  the  range  of  his  reflections,  suit 
themselves  to  the  mind  he  is  addressing  at  the  moment. 
In  these  letters  Stevenson  stands  revealed — his  fantasy, 
his  moods,  his  joy  in  life,  his  passion  for  expression,  his 
sincerity,  his  sympathy,  his  wilfulness,  and  that  serious- 
ness, deep-lying  and  persistent,  which  was  the  core  of 
him. 

Addressed  to  his  family  and  his  friends,  the  letters  date 
from  the  age  of  eighteen  till  his  death.  The  recipients  have 
lent  them  lavishly  for  this  collection,  which  Mr.  Colvin  has 
edited  admirably.  Indeed,  so  well  has  Mr.  Colvin  per- 
formed his  task,  so  sufficient  are  his  biographical  notes, 
that  we  could  almost  say  the  supplementary  volume  of  his 
Zi/othat  is  to  follow,  from  the  pen  of  Stevenson's  kinsman, 
Mr.  Graham  Balfour  will  be  superfluous.  Tlie  man  is 
here.  It  is  himself  who  speaks,  as  if  he  were  alive.  His 
words  have  wings. 

The  difficulty  of  reviewing  or  appreciating  such  a  book 
is  the  difficulty  of  selection.  Hardly  a  page  but  has  some- 
thing which  calls  for  quotation  or  comment.  Much  must  be 
left  unnoticed  even  in  our  attempt  to  produce,  in  the 
broadest  brush-work,  the  real  Stevenson  as  w«  see  him, 


who  lurked  clear-eyed  beneath  the  kaleidoscopic  flashings 
of  his  frolic  moods. 

His  life  was  a  search  for  health,  or  rather  for  such 
health  as  would  allow  him  to  work.  Neither  climate  nor 
illness  dulled  his  fancy  nor  hindered  his  passion  for  self- 
expression.  At  Bournemouth,  during  one  period,  he 
worked  vigorously  upon  no  fewer  than  ten  books.  The 
conditions  were  these : 

During  all  the  time  of  Stevenson's  residence  at  Bourne- 
moutb  [says  Mr.  Colviu]  he  was  compelled  to  lead  the  life, 
irksome  to  him  above  all  men,  but  borne  with  invincible 
sweetness  and  patience,  of  a  chrouio  invalid,  and  almost 
coijstant  presence  in  the  house.  A  great  part  of  his  time 
had  perforce  to  be  spent  in  bed,  and  thtre  almost  all  his 
literary  work  was  produced.  Often  for  days,  and  some- 
times for  whole  weeks  together,  ho  was  forbidden  to  spnak 
aloud,  and  couiijelled  to  carry  on  conversation  with  his 
family  and  friends  iu  whiiperd  or  with  the  help  of  pencil 
and  paper. 

Whatever  Stevenson's  personal  sufferings  might  be,  he 
determined  that  they  should  not  influence  his  work.  There 
was  enough  sorrow  and  gloom  in  the  world  without  adding 
to  it.     Literature  should  hearten,  not  depress. 

As  I  live  [he  writes  to  Mr.  Dick]  I  feel  more  and  more 
that  literature  should  be  cheerful  and  brave-spirited,  even 
if  it  cannot  be  made  beautiful  and  pious  and  heroic.  We 
wish  it  to  be  a  green  place.  The  Waver/ei/  Novels  are 
better  to  re-read  than  the  over-true  life  [the  Li/f  of  Srott], 
fiue  as  dear  Sir  Walter  made  it.  The  Bible  in  most  parts 
is  a  cheerful  book;  it  is  our  little  piping  tbeologies,  tracts, 
and  sermons  that  are  dull  and  dowie ;  and  even  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  scarcely  a  work  of  consolation, 
opms  with  the  best  and  shortest  and  completest  sermon 
ever  written — upon  man's  chief  end. 

Stevenson  kept  this  aim  steadily  before  him.  His 
stories  are  objective — never  influenced  by  his  moods. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  his  spirit,  his  doubts,  his  joys, 
his  anxieties  —  himself  —  are  to  be  found  only  in  his 
letters  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  certain  of  his  essays. 
To  intimates  he  wrote  without  restraint  and  with 
extraordinary  facility  and  prodigality.  How  easily  the 
following  story  trips  !  —  so  few  authors  would  have 
"  wasted"  it  upon  a  letter.  It  seems  that  in  early  days,  in 
Paris,  Stevenson's  chivalrous  feelings  had  been  shocked  by 
a  scene  in  the  Bemi-Monde  of  Dumas  jih.  Mr.  Archer, 
his  correspondent,  had  asked  what  exactly  took  place  : 

It  happened  thu«.  I  c*me  forth  from  that  performance 
in  a  breathing  heat  of  iudignation.  On  my  way  down  the 
Franrais  stairs  I  trod  on  an  old  gentleman's  toes,  where- 
upon, with  that  suavity  that  so  well  becomes  me,  I  turned 
about  to  apologise,  and  on  the  iostant,  repenting  me  of 
that  intention,  stopped  the  apology  midway,  and  added 
something  in  French  to  this  effect :  "No,  you  are  one  of  the 
lAiihes  who  have  been  applauding  the  piece.  I  retract  my 
apology."  Said  the  old  Frenchman,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  with  a  smile  that  was  truly  heavenly  in  tem- 
perance, irony,  goo  1 -nature,  and  knowlelge  of  the  world  ; 
"  Ah,  monsieur,  vous  I'tes  bien  jeune." 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  character  of  the  letters  varies 
to  suit  his  correspondents.  Those  to  his  father  can  only 
be  described  as  paternal ;  Mr.  Henley  is  the  comrade  with 
whom  he  has  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder — now  separated  ; 
Mr.  Colvin  is  the  elder  friend ;  Mr.  Charles  Baxter  is  the 
companion  of  his  youth,  the  friend  of  many  memories ;  and 
80  on  through  the  whole  range.  His  correspondent  of  the 
moment  is  always  before  him,  and  the  impulse,  the 
emotion  of  the  moment,  runs  into  the  letter  of  the  moment, 
so  different  from  the  stem  self-repression  of  his  novels. 
It  relieved  him  to  utter  these  cries,  to  be  the  child  again, 
to  be  timid,  to  be  petulant,  to  be  sad,  to  be  gay,  and  his 
friends  gave  great  welcome  to  these  confidences. 

The  love  of  nature  came  to  Stevenson  earlier  than  to 
most.     At  twenty-five  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Sitwell : 

It  is  just  now  the  top  of  spring.  The  whole  country  is 
mad  with  green,      To  see  the  cherry -blo'souj  bitten  out 
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upon  the  black  firt,  and  the  black  firs  bitten  out  of  the 
blue  gky,  was  a  sight  to  set  before  a  king. 

He  waa  always  encompassed  by  the  great  problem  how  to 
describe  what  he  saw  and  felt.  At  twenty-three  he  wrote 
to  the  same  correspondent  from  "  up  among  the  olive 
yards  "  at  Mentone : 

I  tried  for  long  to  hit  upon  some  language  that  might 
catch  ever  so  faintly  the  indefinable  shifting  colour  of 
olive  leaves ;  and,  above  all,  the  changes  and  little  silver- 
ings that  jiass  over  them,  like  blushes  over  s  face,  when 
the  wind  tosses  great  branches  to  and  fro. 

To  Mrs.  Sitwell,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  makes  this 
intimate  confession : 

Oh,  I  have  such  a  longing  for  children  of  my  own  ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  think  I  could  bear  it  if  I  had  one  !  I  fancy 
1  must  feel  more  like  a  woman  than  like  a  man  about 
that.  I  sometimes  hate  the  children  I  see  in  the  street — 
you  know  what  I  mean  by  hate — wish  they  were  some- 
where else,  and  not  there  to  mock  me;  and  sometimes, 
again,  I  don't  know  how  to  go  by  them  for  the  love  of 
them,  especially  the  very  wee  ones. 

Four  years  later,  during  one  of  his  bouts  of  bad  health, 
depression  has  temporarily  seized  him.  He  writes  to  Mr. 
Gosse  thus : 

I  am  going  for  thirty  now ;  and  unless  I  can  snatch  a 
little  rest  before  long,  I  have,  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence, 
no  hope  of  seeing  thirty-one.  ...  It  is  a  pity  in  one 
sense,  for  I  believe  the  class  of  work  I  might  yet  give  out 
is  better  and  more  real  and  solid  than  people  fancy.  But 
death  is  no  bad  friend  :  a  few  aches  and  gasps,  and  we  are 
done.  Like  the  truaiit  child,  I  am  beginning  to  grow 
weary  and  timid  in  this  big,  jostling  city,  and  could  run 
to  my  nurse,  even  although  she  should  have  to  whip  me 
before  putting  me  to  bed. 

This  to  his  father  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  : 

The  great  double  danger  of  taking  life  too  easily,  and 
taking  it  too  hard,  how  difficult  it  is  to  balance  that.  But 
we  are  all  too  little  inclined  to  faith ;  we  are  all,  in  our 
serious  moments,  too  much  inclined  to  forget  that  all  are 
sinners,  and  fall  justly  by  their  faults,  and,  therefore,  that 
we  have  no  more  to  do  with  that  than  the  thunderstorm, 
only  to  trust  and  do  our  best,  and  wear  as  smiling  a  face 
as  nny  be  for  o  hers  and  ourselves. 

From  Royat,  at  thirty-four,  tliis  lament  is  sent  to  Mr. 
Colvin : 

I  am  very  dim,  dumb,  dowie,  and  damnable.  ...  Do 
not  think  me  unhappy  :  I  have  not  been  so  for  years ;  but 
I  am  blurred,  inhabit  the  debatable  frontier  of  sleep,  and 
have  but  dim  designs  upon  activity.  All  is  at  a  standstill : 
books  closed,  paper  put  aside,  the  voice — the  eternal  voice 
of  E.  L.  S. — well  silenced. 

In  the  same  year  he  writes  to  Mr.  Henley  from  Bourne- 
mouth : 

This  pleasant  middle  age  into  whose  port  we  are  steering 
is  quite  to  my  fancy.  I  would  cast  anchor  here,  and  go 
ashore  for  twenty  years,  and  see  the  manners  of  the  place. 
Youth  was  a  great  time,  but  somewhat  fussy. 

Five  years  later  he  is  at  Honolulu.  The  clouds  have 
cleared.     To  Mr.  James  Payn  he  writes  : 

I  have  nothing  but  happiness  to  tell.  .  .  .  This  climate ; 
these  voyagings;  those  landfalls  at  dawn;  new  islands 
peaking  from  the  morning  bank ;  new  forested  harbours ; 
new  passing  alarms  of  squalls  and  surf ;  new  interests  of 
gentle  natives — the  whole  tale  of  my  life  is  better  to  me 
than  any  poem. 

He  was  happy  at  sea,  was  bappy  in  his  sea-girt  home  at 
Samoa.  In  that  beautiful  climate,  his  health  restored,  he 
recovered  his  old  attitude  of  joy  and  wonder  in  the  world. 
At  forty-four,  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  E.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  he 
writes : 

As  I  go  on  in  life,  day  by  day,  I  become  more  of  a 
bewildered  child ;  I  cannot  get  used  to  this  world,  to  pro- 
creation, to  heredity,  to  sight,  to  hearing ;  the  commonest 
things  are  a  burthen.  The  prim,  obliterated,  polite  face 
of  life,  and  the  broad,  bawdy,  and  orgiastic — or  moenadic 


— foundations,  form  a  spectacle  to  which  no  habit  recon- 
ciles me ;  and  "  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be  bound  each  to 
each  "  by  the  same  open-mouthed  wonder. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  he 
says :  "  Literally  no  man  has  more  wholly  outlived  life 
than  I.  And  still  it's  good  fun."  Outlived  life !  He 
was  on  the  threshold  of  a  period  of  mellow  fruitfulness  to 
which  the  past  years  had  been  but  a  preparation — the 
period  of  Weir  of  Uermitton. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article,  even 
to  suggest  Stevenson's  range  and  variety  as  a  letter  writer. 
His  criticism  of  books  would  alone  make  a  subject  for  an 
article.  Like  most  creative  minds,  where  he  admired  he 
admired  enthusiastically.  Writing  to  Mr.  Henley  he  speaks 
thus  of  Mr.  Meredith's  Egoist : 

When  I  shall  have  read  it  the  sixth  or  seventh,  I  begin 
to  see  I  shall  know  about  it.  You  will  be  astonished  when 
you  come  to  re-read  it ;  I  had  no  idea  of  the  matter — 
human,  red  matter  he  has  contrived  to  plug  and  pack  into 
that  strange  and  admirable  book. 

To  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  he  writes : 

It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  I  have  a  third  time 
fallen  in  slavery  [he  has  already  particularised  the  two 
former  occasions — Swinburne's  Poems  and  Ballads,  and 
Meredith's  Love  In  a  Valley] ;  this  is  to  your  poem  called 
The  Lal-e  Isle  of  [nnisfree.  It  is  so  quaint  and  airy, 
simple,  artful,  and  eloquent  to  the  heart—  but  I  seek  words 
in  vain.  Enough,  that  "always  night  and  day  I  hear 
lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  on  the  shore." 

Mr.  Henry  James's  work  aroused  his  enthusiasm  with 
reservations.  We  reproduce  a  portion  of  a  facsimile  letter 
to  the  author  of  Roderick  Hudson  : 
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At  the  end  Stevenson  drops  into  this  criticism : 

May  I  beg  you,  the  next  time  Roderick  is  printed  off.  to 
go  over  the  sheets  of  the  last  few  chapters,  and  strike  out 
"immense"  and  "tremendous"?  You  have  simply 
dropped  them  there  like  your  pocket-handkerchief  ;  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  pick  them  up  and  pouch  them,  and 
your  room — what  do  I  say  ? — yoiu-  cathedral,  will  be  swept 
and  garnished. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  attempt  an  inquiry  into 
Stevenson's  status  as  novelist,  essayist,  and  poet.  As  a 
human  document  lie  himself  was  a  more  interesting  and 
various  study  than  his  books.  Probably  the  personality  of 
no  writer  has  ever  so  captured  the  sympathy,  the  interest, 
and  the  love  of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  history  of  our 
literature  we  have  had  brilliant  and  versatile  minds — 
minds  that  ran  when  others  walked — touched  to  such  issues 
of  fancy,  folly,  and  fun,  that  they  had  the  power  to  thrill 
their  hearers  or  readers  as  they  listed.    We  have  also  had 
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grave  and  serious  minds,  ever  conscious  of  the  profound 
intention  that  tinderlies  material  things,  while  refusing  to 
be  harnessed  to  any  creed  of  man's  making.  In  Steven- 
son was  welded  these  two  natures.  Therein  lies  his 
strength  and  influence.  He  did,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  the  work  to  which  he  felt  he  had  been  called,  and 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  Eternal  Verities.  His  view  of 
them  was  not  orthodox.  It  was  hia  own,  purchased  at  his 
own  cost.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gosse,  written  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  he  states  his  simple  faith,  and  the  limitations  of 
his  he  pes : 

If  I  could  believe  in  the  immortality  business,  the  world 
would  indeed  be  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  we  were  put 
here  to  do  what  service  we  can,  for  honour  and  not  for 
hire  :  the  sods  cover  us,  and  the  worm  that  never  dies,  the 
couscience,  sleeps  well  at  last ;  these  are  the  wages,  besides 
whit  we  receive  so  lavishly  day  by  day ;  and  they  are 
Hirough  for  a  man  who  knows  his  own  frailty  and  sees  all 
things  in  the  proportion  of  reality.  The  soul  of  piety  was 
killed  long  ago  by  that  idea  of  reward.  Nor  is  happiness, 
whether  eternal  or  temporal,  the  reward  that  man  seeks. 
Happinesses  are  but  his  wayside  campings;  his  soul  is  in 
the  journey ;  he  was  born  for  the  struggle,  and  only  tastes 
his  hfe  iu  effort  and  on  the  condition  that  he  is  opposed. 
How,  then,  is  such  a  creature,  so  fiery,  so  pugnacious,  so 
made  up  of  discontent  and  aspiration,  and  such  noble  and 
e  isy  passions — how  can  he  be  rewarded  but  by  rest  ?  .  .  . 
The  truth  is,  we  must  fight  until  we  die ;  and  when  we  die 
there  cau  be  no  quiet  for  mankind  but  complete  resumption 
into — what  ? —God,  let  us  say— when  all  these  desperate 
tricks  will  be  spellbound  at  last. 

There  spoke  the  real  Stevenson,  the  man  apart  from  the 
artist,  the  Stevenson  that  we  see  lurking  and  brooding 
within  the  brilliant  and  versatile  figure  that  flits  and 
leaps,  smiling,  shouting,  moaning,  laughing  through  these 
volumes.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  mood,  sincere  to  the  feeling 
of  the  moment,  but  temporary,  fugitive,  read  the  prayer 
he  composed  and  read  aloud  to  his  family  the  evening 
before  his  death  : 

We  beseech  Thee,  Lord,  to  behold  us  with  favour,  folk  of 
many  families  and  nations,  gathered  together  in  the 
peace  of  this  roof  ;  weak  men  and  women,  subsisting 
under  the  covert  of  Thy  patience. 

Be  patient  still ;  suffer  ns  yet  a  little  longer — with  our 
broken  purposes  of  good,  and  our  idle  endeavours 
against  evil — suffer  us  a  little  longer  to  endure,  and 
(if  it  niiy  be)  help  us  to  do  better.  Bless  to  us  our 
extraordinary  mercies ;  if  the  day  come  when  these 
must  be  taken,  have  us  play  the  man  under  affliction. 
Be  with  our  friends  ;  be  with  ourselves.  Go  with  each 
of  us  to  rest ;  if  any  awake,  temper  to  them  the  dark 
hours  of  watching ;  and  when  the  day  returns  to  us, 
our  suu  and  comforter,  call  us  up  with  morning  faces 
and  with  morning  hearts — eager  to  labour,  eager  to 
be  happy,  if  happiness  shall  be  our  portion — and  if  the 
day  be  marked  for  sorrow,  strong  to  endure  it. 

We  thank  Thee  and  praise  Thee  ;  and  in  the  words  of  Him 
to  whom  this  day  is  sacred,  close  our  oblation. 


The  End  of  a  Monumental  Work. 

"Italy  and  Heb  Inv.\dek8." — Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.: 
The  Frankish  Invasions.  By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.O.L. 
(Clarendon  Press.) 

These  volumes  close  the  lucid  and  learned  work  which, 
with  Gibbon  and  Prof.  Bury's  Later  Roman  Empire,  forms 
the  necessary  introduction  for  every  student  to  the  history 
of  modem  Europe.  Dr.  Hodgkin  may  look  back  with 
just  pride  upon  the  monumental  result  of  his  twenty- five 
years'  labour.  To  characterise  so  familiar  a  book  would 
be,  at  this  period,  superfluous.  Among  Dr.  Hodgkin's 
many  brilliant  chapters,  we  may  single  out  for  especial 
comment  that  which  deals  with  tlie  most  remarkable 
and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  of  all  historical  forgeries. 


the  Donation  of  Constantine.  Dr.  Hodgkin  sketches  the 
historical  relations  between  the  real  Constantine  and  the 
real  Pope  Sylvester;  then  the  ^'farrago  of  nonsensical 
romance  "  which,  in  the  eight  century,  passed  as  a  genuine 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  first  Christian  emperor. 
Actually,  Constantine  was  baptized  by  an  Arian  bishop  of 
Nicaja  on  his  death-bed.  According  to  the  Vita  Sylvestri 
the  baptism  was  due  to  a  dream  in  which  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  appeared  to  the  Emperor  and  recommended  to 
him  the  rite  as  an  invaluable  specific  for  the  leprosy  from 
which  he  suffered.  The  miracle  worked,  Constantine  issued 
edicts  in  favour  of  Christianity,  and  began  to  build 
St.  Peter's. 

At  this  point,  however,  he  receives  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  the  widowed  Empress  Helena,  residing  iu 
Bithynia,  who,  while  congratulating  him  on  having  re- 
nounced the  worship  of  idols,  implores  him  to  adopt,  not 
Christianity,  but  the  only  true  rt'ligion,  Judiism.  Here- 
upon a  disputation  is  held  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two 
religions,  between  the  Pope  ou  one  side  and  twelve  Rtbbis 
on  the  other.  After  argument  U  exhausted,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  test  of  miracles.  A  bull  is  brought  in,  and  the 
Eabbi  who  champions  the  faith  of  Moses  whispers  in  its 
ear  the  mysterious  Name  revealed  ou  Sinai.  The  bull  falls 
dead,  and  all  the  bystanders  feel  that  the  Jew  his 
triumphed ;  but  then  Silvester  draws  near  and  whispers  in 
the  creature's  ear  the  name  of  Christ,  whereupon  the  bull 
comes  ti  life  again  and  stands  upright  on  its  feet.  Then 
the  Christian  cause  is  admitted  to  have  triumphed. 

This  fiction  of  the  baptism  of  Constantine  at  Eome 
became  in  the  eighth  century  the  starting-point  for  the 
Donation.  This  professes  to  be  a  charter  or  deed  of  gift 
by  the  Emperor  to  Sylvester.  After  reciting  the  story  of 
his  leprosy  and  miraculous  cure,  Constantine  proceeds  to 
grant  to  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Eome  a  number  of  high 
dignities  and  ornaments  of  imperial  rank,  and  fiaally 
declares  that  he  hands  over  and  relinquishes  to  Sylvester 
and  his  successors  "  our  palace,  the  city  of  Eome,  and  all 
the  provinces,  places,  and  cities  of  Italy  and  the  western 
regions,"  to  remain  for  ever  "  under  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Eoman  Church."  The  origin  of  so  amazing  a  docu- 
ment remains  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Dr.  Hodgkin 
charitably  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  not  a  deliberate 
forgery,  but  a  romantic  yVw  cC esprit  composed  by  some  clerk 
in  the  papal  chancery,  subsequently  discovered  among  the 
archives,  and  in  an  uncritical  age  honestly  taken  for 
genuine.  The  suggestion  would  be  more  plausible  if  the 
Donation  were  more  unparalleled.  In  any  case  the  Dona- 
tion became  for  the  ambitious  popes  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  basis  of  astonishing  "pretensions  to  rule  as 
feudal  suzerains  over  Italy,  over  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire, 
over  the  world."  At  the  Eenaissance  its  authority  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  critical  Declamatio  of  Laurentius 
Valla,  and  to-day  even  Catholic  controversialists  are  shy  of 
referring  to  it. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  devotes  much  pains  to  an  elaborate  picture 
of  the  court  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix-le-Chapelle,  the  record 
of  which  is  a  brilliant  literary  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  Charlemagne,  for  all  the  touches  of  the  bar- 
barian in  him,  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  scholarship.  He 
prayed  in  Latin,  and  understood,  though  he  could  not 
speak,  Greek.  At  dinner  he  was  accustomed  to  have  the 
"City  of  God,"  or  some  other  work  of  his  favourite 
St.  Augustine,  read  aloud.  In  his  wakeful  nights  he  tried 
to  teach  himself  to  write,  but  never  quite  succeeded.  He 
began  to  write  a  Frankish  grammar  and  made  a  collection 
of  national  songs  which  would  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
modem  scholar,  had  not  his  successor,  Louis  the  Pious  , 
failed  to  preserve  it.  "  Truly,"  says  Dr.  Hodgkin,  "  we 
at  this  day  find  it  harder  to  forgive  the  dibonnair  Louis  for 
the  loss  of  his  father's  ballad-book  than  even  for  the  ruin 
of  his  father's  empire."  The  great  literary  ornament  of 
the  court  was  the  Englishman  Alcuin,  who  became  master 
of  the  palace  schools,  and  whose  letters  to  Charles  and  to 
various  correspondents  in  his  mother  country  were  full  of 
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instruction  and  entertiuiiiuent.  There  were  also  Paulus 
Diaconus,  and  Theodulf,  and  Peter  of  Pisa,  all  writers  of 
some  distinction,  not  to  speak  of  Angilbert,  abbot  of 
St.  lliiiuier,  and  irregular  son-in-law  of  Charles,  who 
aeems  to  have  been  tlie  laureate  of  the  coterie,  and  is 
familiarly  spoken  of  by  Alcuia  as  "  Homerus."  One  of  his 
poems  is  a  long  description  of  Aix  and  its  court,  the  great 
baths  of  Apollo  Grannus,  with  a  hundred  men  or  more, 
the  king  among  thorn,  swimming  about  in  the  wide  warm 
pools,  the  royal  boar-huntings,  the  young  princesses  with 
their  "  flaxen,  or  yet  paler  than  flaxen,"  hair. 

The  dress  of  Queen  Liuigarda  and  of  Cbarlts's  six 
daughters  is  minutely  described,  and  if  we  could  trust  the 
poet's  accuracy  we  should  have  here  a  valuable  piece  of 
esideuce  for  the  attire  of  Fiaukish  dames  of  high  station  ; 
but  wheu  we  find  that  each  of  the  ladies  goes  huiitiiig  with 
a  gold  coronet  on  her  head,  in  which  emernlds  or  chrysolites 
or  jacinths  are  blsziug,  we  are  forced  to  suspect  that  the 
picture  is  conventional,  and  that  each  princess  iusisted  upon 
being  painted  in  the  most  goigaous  of  her  court  costumes. 

Theodulf  also  has  his  picture  of  the  court— idealised,  yet 
attractive ;  and  he,  too,  lays  stress  on  the  pleasant  quality 
of  some  at  least  of  Charles's  domestic  relations : 

The  children  crowd  around  their  father  in  friendly  rivalry 
of  good  oliiofs.  Charles  takes  from  him  his  heavy  double 
pallium  and  his  gloves,  Louis  takes  his  sword.  The 
daughters  receive  the  loving  kisses  of  their  sire.  Bertha 
btiogs  roses,  Hostrad  violets,  Qisila  lUifS,  Eothaid  apples, 
Hiltrud  bread,  Theoderada  wine.  All  these  maidens  wear 
beautiful  jewels — some  red,  some  green,  golden  clasps, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces.  One  delights  her  father  by  her 
graceful  dance,  another  by  her  merry  jokf  s.  Then  draws 
near  the  king's  sister,  the  holy  Gisila.  She  kieses  her 
brother,  and  her  placid  face  shows  as  much  joy  as  can 
co-exist  with  her  joy  in  the  heavenly  Bridegroom.  She 
begs  Charles  to  explain  to  her  some  dark  passage  of 
Scriptnre,  and  he  teaches  her  that  which  he  has  himself 
learned  of  God. 

Dr.  Hodgkin's  chronicle  extends  over  full  five  hundred 
years.  It  spans  a  debatable  land  of  chaos — the  interval 
between  two  great  organisations  of  Europe,  the  Eoman 
Empire  and  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire ;  it  deals  with  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  studies — that  of  the  beginnings  of 
institutions,  of  civilisations  in  the  germ. 


Ships  Past  and  Present. 

rh«  Ship  :  Her  Story.     By  W.  Clark  Russell.     (Chatto  & 

Windus.     68.) 
Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  Shipping  and  Craft.     By  E.  T. 

Pritchett.     (Arnold.     lOs.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Clark  Eussell  disarms  his  critics  with  a  suavity 
and  thoroughness  which  we  have  rarely  seen  equalled : 
"  My  pages  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  very  learned  or 
gravely  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Ship.  They  will  be  regarded  as  mere  prattle,  as  we 
wander  about  the  shipbuilding  yard.  We  relate  anec- 
dotes; we  crack  our  poor  joke;  ■<^e  point  to  this  and  we 
point  to  that ;  we  tell  what  we  know  and  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  truth,  and  if  we  are  wrong  we  apologise."  The 
critic,  stripped  of  his  weapons,  can  only  remark  that  he 
could  not  have  criticised  the  thing  better.  For  although  this 
book  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Eussell's  life-long  devotion  to  ships 
and  their  history,  it  is  not  a  very  informing  or  orderly 
work.  It  is  suggestive,  and  picturesque;  and  you  like 
Mr.  Eussell's  breezy  prejudices  and  comments.  Moreover 
the  book  is  illustrated  with  real  art  and  knowledge  by 
Mr.  Seppings  Wright. 

Mr.  Eussell  hastens  down  the  ages  to  British  ships. 
Here  the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  backwardness  of 
British  shipbuilders.  Down  to  the  last  century  we  had 
eyerything  to  learn  from  the  Venetian  and  Genoese  crafts- 


men. Yet  our  willingness  to  learn  was  small.  "  Abroad 
they  were  making  a  fine  art  of  the  industry  while  we  were 
rendering  our  home  waters  hideous  with  grotesque  and 
monstrous  shapes."  For  centuries  the  English  shibboleth 
was  "  beam."  "  There  was  so  much  beam  that  it  ended  in 
being  nearly  all  bow,  and  sailors  looking  over  a  ship's 
head  would  growl  that  she  could  shove  an  empty  bottle  a 
mile  along  with  her."  The  most  maritime  nation  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  neglected  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering and  adopting  a  fine  type  of  ship.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  the  globular  creations  of  the  early  shipwrights 
with  the  vessels  of  the  Vikings,  on  which  Mr.  Eussell 
writes  with  enthusiasm.     Those  who  built  them 

were  men  of  exquisite  skill  in  their  craft.  They  went  to 
the  sea  for  ideas.  They  eyed  the  wheeling  gull ;  they 
studltd  the  motions  of  the  fish.  Clearly  they  produced  out 
of  theiusrlves  without  reference  to  what  had  been  done 
elsewhere.  The  remains  of  a  plauk-built  boat  were 
unearthed  iu  Deuiuark  about  half  a  century  since.  She 
was  supposed  t )  have  been  as  old  as  the  fifth  century  ;  her 
measurement  wa»  srsventy-seven  feet  from  stem  to  stern. 
It  does  not  appear  that  she  borrowed  help  from  canvas. 
The  rowers  dip])ed  their  oars  in  chase,  and  flashed  the 
delicately- shaped  structure  through  as  fast  as  »  gale  of 
wind  could  diive  her.  Her  sheer,  her  liues,  are  those  of  a 
clipper  ship.  The  Yankees  might  have  borrowed  the  hiut 
of  their  beautiful  Baltimore  clippers  from  her. 

Aft  all  poop,  forward  all  forecastle,  the  ships  of  England 
were  for  long  veritable  tubs.  We  think  of  Ealeigh's 
sliips  as  handy  vessels,  far  safer  and  swifter  than  the 
three-deckers  of  the  Armada  and  the  huge  galleons  they 
stripped  on  the  high  seas.  Yet  Ealeigh's  ship,  the 
Repentance,  which  he  renamed  the  Daintie  at  the  behest  of 
Elizabeth,  was  a  ship  which  no  harbour-master  would  now 
permit  to  leave  an  English  port.  Sir  Walter  tells  how 
she  nearly  capsized  at  Gravesend  through  over-loading. 
In  those  days  the  lower  ports  of  a  ship  were  often  brought 
nearly  flush  with  the  water  owing  to  the  weight  of  cargo 
and  guns.  The  mere  neglect  to  close  these  ports  caused 
many  a  disaster.  Ealeigh's  vessel,  bowing  to  the  wind, 
began  to  imbibe  the  Thames  at  an  alarming  rate.  "  But 
God  was  pleased  that  with  a  diligence  and  travail  of  the 
company  she  was  freed  of  that  danger,  which  may  be  a 
gentle  warning  to  all  such  as  take  charge  of  shipping, 
even  before  they  set  saU  in  river  or  harbour,  to  have  an 
eye  to  their  ports." 

Eeaders  of  Mr.  Clark  Eussell's  novels  will  not  need  to 
be  told  tlmt  his  affections  are  given  to  the  superb  wooden 
sailing-ships  which  England  began  to  build  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  The  old  East  Indiamen,  and  the 
later  tea- clippers  in  the  China  trade,  have  Mr.  Eussell's 
exulting  praise.  The  tea-clipiiers  sent  afloat  between  1860 
and  1872  will  never,  Mr.  Eussell  thinks,  be  excelled  as 
ocean-going  ships.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Eussell's  happiness 
is  as  brief  as  the  period.  He  does  not  like  the  iron  sailing- 
ships  which  are  now  built.  He  does  not  like  very  big 
sailing-ships  like  the  France,  and  for  such  monsters  as  the 
new  Oceanic  he  has  words  of  deprecation  and  warning. 
But  he  believes  in  the  best — not  the  largest — type  of 
steamships. 

Mr.  Pritchett's  book  is  the  complement  of  Mr.  Eussell's. 
It  is  a  series  of  notes  and  drawings  of  ships  and  craft 
of  all  nations,  and  is  retrospective  only  by  accident. 
Mr.  Pritchett  is  marine  painter  to  the  Eoyal  Thames 
Yacht  Club,  and  in  the  course  of  many  voyages  in 
the  Wanderer  and  the  Sunbeam  he  has  observed  shipping 
with  a  professional  eye.  Hence  he  can  give  us 
drawings  of  Dutch  pinks  and  Burmese  rice-boats,  of 
Turkish  caiques  and  Singapore  kolehs.  The  interest  of 
his  book  centres,  however,  in  types  nearer  home.  Like 
Mr.  Eussell,  Mr.  Pritchett  has  words  of  the  warmest  praise 
and  regret  for  the  superb  sailing-ships  which  our  mercan- 
tile marine  boasted  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  tells  how  the  China  tea-clippers,  when  they  received 
the  new  tea-croj)s,  raced  each  other  to  London,     They 
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shook  out  their  sails  at  Canton  or  Shanghai  while  the  last 
cases  of  tea  were  coming  on  board,  and  after  a  race  of  twenty 
thousand  miles  through  all  climates  and  conditions  they 
frequently  arrived  in  the  Thames  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  each  other.  The  captain  of  the  winning  vessel  is  said 
to  have  received  £500  as  his  reward.  This  grand  type  of 
sailing-ship  disappeared  with  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  advent  of  steam. 

So  quaint  a  vessel  as  the  Dutch  eel  schuyt  is  familiar 
to  Londoners.  Three  such  vessels  always  lie  off  Billings- 
gate, and  their  peculiar  build  and  confusion  of  eel  baskets 
and  other  gear  make  them  a  delightful  incident  in 
the  Pool.  It  is  by  maintaining  never  fewer  than  three 
of  these  vessels  at  this  spot  that  the  Dutch  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  charter  granted  them  four  centuries  ago. 
Not  in  all  that  time  have  the  shape  and  rig  of  these 
schuyts  altered,  as  anyone  may  see  who  compares  them 
with  Vandevelde's  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
conservatism  of  the  Dutch  boatbuilders  is  remarkable. 
Thus  the  Scheveningen  herring  boats — Mesdag's  boats — 
do  not  suffer  change.     Mr.  Pritchett  says  : 

Their  dimensions,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  alter  not.  Length,  40  ft.;  beam,  20  ft. ;  depth, 
12  ft.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  builder  at  Scheveningen 
was  asked  if  he  always  built  to  those  dimensionp,  he  said  : 
"  Yes,  always.  Would  you  believe,  sir,  that  a  man  came 
to  me  wanting  me  to  build  him  a  junk  -10  ft.  by  19  ft.  !•"' 
"19  ft.!  No,  sir,  you  are  foppish  ;  you  must  go,"  answered 
the  builder. 

This  reply  smacks  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  most  robust  mood 
of  contradiction.  The  pinks  are  brought  to  shore  with 
sail  set,  and  allowed  to  ground  themselves  among  the 
breakers.  Then,  when  the  tide  goes  down,  the  herring- 
boats  and  fish-wives  cluster  round,  and  Mesdag  sets  his 
easel.  Mr.  Pritchett's  drawings  are  sketchy  but  in- 
forming, and  his  book  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  product 
alike  in  its  text  and  illustrations. 


consideration  of  his  staying  in  England,  a  written  memo- 
randum promising  him  the  first  vacancy  for  employment. 
The  memorandum  he  wisely  declined,  but  the  employment 
followed  soon,  first  in  the  shape  of  an  investigation,  with 


"  The  Man  Behind  the  Scenes." 

Memoirs  and   Correspondence  of  Lyon  Playfair,  First   Lord 
Playfair  of  St.  Andrews.     ByWeniyss  Eeid.     (CasseU. 

2l8.) 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  abilities  of  the  late  Lord  Playfair  that 
while  one  section  of  the  world  hailed  him  as  a  good  man 
gained,  another  section  shook  their  heads  over  him  as  a 
good  man  lost.  To  the  world  of  pure  science,  which  saw  in 
him  an  original  investigator  and  thinker  of  great  promise, 
his  diversion  into  the  field  of  politics  and  practical  reform 
came  as  a  disappointment ;  but  to  the  successive  govern- 
ments which  employed  him  on  difficult  and  important 
Commissions  his  wide  knowledge,  tact,  and  imsparing 
capacity  for  work  rendered  him  an  invaluable  adherent. 
The  truth  is,  that  Playfair  inherited  from  his  Scottish 
ancestry  two  sterling  qualities  of  the  race,  either  of  which, 
but  not  both,  he  had  the  power  of  developing  to  its  utmost 
extent :  his  taste  for  scientific  research,  and  his  talent  for 
organisation  and  reform.  As  a  youth  he  made  one  or 
two  false  starts,  first  in  business  and  then  in  medicine ; 
finally  he  took  to  chemistry,  and,  after  studying  for  a 
time  under  Graham  in  London,  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  pupils  and  associates  at  Giessen  of  the  great 
Liebig,  whose  work  on  agricultural  chemistry  he  translated 
and  published  in  England.  Playfair,  in  his  autobio- 
graphical memoir  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this 
volume,  records  his  astonishment  at  receiving  an  invitation 
from  Peel,  whom  he  did  not  know,  to  visit  him  at  Drayton 
Manor,  and  was  inclined  to  suspect  a  practical  joke. 
Reassured  upon  this  point,  however,  by  Buckland,  who 
was  a.lm  invited,  he  went,  and  must  have  been  still  more 
astonished  at  being   offered  by  the   Prime   Minister,   on 


the  great  Bunsen,  into  the  chemical  reactions  which  take 
place  inside  a  blast  furnace,  and  shortly  afterwards  as  one 
of  the  experts  appointed  on  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  sanitary  state  of  large  towns.  At  this  date,  1844, 
the  conditions  of  life,  of  sewerage,  of  ventilation,  and  of 
water  supply  in  English  towns  was  incredibly  bad ;  and 
in  Lancashire,  the  district  chosen  by  Playfair,  was  almost 
worse  than  anywhere  else.  The  Commission  did  their 
work  with  great  thoroughness,  and  their  reports  remain 
to  this  day  the  chief  authority  on  questions  of  sanitary 
legislation.  As  soon  as  the  inquiry  was  at  an  end  Play- 
fair was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  appointment  of  chemist 
to  the  Geological  Survey,  and  began  to  devote  himself  to 
those  agricultural  considerations  which  were  so  much 
needed,  as  well  as  to  various  questions  affecting  the  public 
health. 

In  his  new  capacity  he  drew  up  several  valuable  reports 
on  questions  as  diverse  as  the  sanitation  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  the  best  coal  to  be  used  in  the  navy,  and  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  which  led  to  the  great  Irish 
famine.  It  was  a  period  of  disastrous  accidents  in  coal- 
mines, and  Playfair  was  called  upon  more  than  once  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  to  report  on  outbreaks  of  firedamp. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  his  life  was  uneventful,  until 
in  1850  his  remarkable  capacity  for  smoothing  away  diffi- 
culties led  to  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  organisers  of 
the  Great  Exhibition.  The  whole  scheme  at  this  date  was 
in  danger  of  being  wrecked  by  mutual  jealousies  within 
and  fierce  opposition  outside  the  executive.  Playfair's 
own  appointment,  which  seemed  to  oust  Sir  Henry  Cole 
from  the  chief  place,  was  for  the  moment  a  fresh  cause  of 
trouble,  but  his  tact  saved  the  situation.  The  public  has 
never  known  to  what  an  extent  the  success  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  was  due  to  his  efforts,  for  he  remained  essen- 
tially "  the  man  behind  the  scenes  "  ;  but  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort  were  well  aware  of  it,  and  tho  latter  to 
the  day  of  his  death  never  failed  to  consult  Playfair  on 
any  matter  of  emergency. 
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During  the  Crimean  War  Playfair  came  forward  in  a 
new  capacity  as  an  inventor  of  diabolical  shells  for 
poisoning  the  enemy  or  setting  lire  to  their  property.  The 
invention  was  declined  by  the  War  Office  on  humanitarian 
grounds. 

There  is  no  sense  [he  scathingly  writes]  in  this  objection. 
It  is  considered  a  legitimate  mode  of  warfare  to  fill  shells 
with  molten  metal  which  scatters  among  the  enemy  and 
produces  the  most  frightful  modes  of  death.  Why  a 
poisouous  vapour  which  would  kUl  men  without  suffering 
18  to  be  considered  illegitimate  warfare  is  incomprehensible. 
AVar  is  destruction,  and  the  more  destructive  it  can  be 
made  with  the  least  suflfering  the  sooner  will  be  ended  that 
barbarous  method  of  protecting  national  rights. 

In  I808,  when  he  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  Lyon  Playfair 
applied  for  and  obtained  the  professorship  of  chemistry  at 
Edinburgh,  then  one  of  the  most  highly  coveted  posts  of  its 
class.     He  hoped  to  have  leisure  to  resume  his  scientific 
researches,  but  once  more  he  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.   Koyal  Commissions  upon  the  Cattle  Plague,  and  the 
Herring  Fisheries,  and  an  International  Exhibition  in  1862, 
claimed  his  services,  and  in  1 808  the  extension  of  popular 
representation  to  the  Scotch  Universities  singled  him  out 
for  Parliament,  in  which  he  sat  for  a  memorable  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  as  member  for  the  Edinburgh  University. 
He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  vaccination,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Bill  for  imposing  legislative  restrictions 
upon  vivisection.     He  also  championed  the  cause  of  mar- 
garine - —  "  the  poor  man's  butter "  —  and  secured  the 
legalisation  of  its  sale.     In  his  old  capacity  as  ' '  the  man 
behind  the  scenes"- he  was  still  invaluable,   especially 
during  the  party  differences  which  followed  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Gladstone.     His  later  years  of  active  life  were 
happUy  devoted  to  the  unification  of  American  and  British 
interests,  for  which  work  he  had  a  special  fitness,  having 
married  an  American  wife,  and  being  closely  allied  by  ties 
of  friendship  with  leading  men  in  America.     During  the 
strained  and  anxious  period  of  the  Venezuelan  dispute  he 
was  in  continuous  requisition  as  a  go-between,  and  although 
Mr.  Cleveland's   diplomatic   manners  made   the   task   an 
especially  difficult  one,  he  was  fortunate  in  seeing  his 
efforts  and  the  patience  of  the  British  Government  crowned 
with   success.      He   was   created   Lord  Playfair   on   Mr. 
Gladstone's  re-accession  in  1892,  and  died  only  last  year,  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

The  memoir  is  fuU  of  good  things  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  find  space.  The  following  instance,  however,  of  the 
way  in  which  he  was  constantly  surprised  to  find  himself 
famous  in  out-of-the-way  places  deserves  to  be  given.  He 
had  gone  with  a  friend,  when  on  a  visit  to  Canada,  to 
inspect  some  mines  of  mineral  phosphate  at  Licvre  : 

The  manager  of  these  was  a  Scotchman,  tall,  big-boned, 
with  the  strongest  Glasgow  Doric  in  his  tongue.  At  first 
he  was  obdurate,  and  desired  us  to  leave  the  groimd  and 
to  drop  the  specimens  which  we  had  taken  before  he 
appeared.  At  last  I  addressed  him  in  good  Scotch,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  I  was  a  mining  adventurer. 
"  Ay  !  that's  just  what  ye  are."  ' '  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  am 
a  Scotch  professor."  "Then  if  ye  are,  ye'll  be  havin'  a 
name."  "  My  name,"  I  said,  "is  Playfair."  "Man!" 
said  my  Scoteh  friend,  "are  ye  Lyon  Playfair?"  I 
assured  him  I  was,  but  expressed  surprise  that  he  knew  the 
name,  to  which  he  replied,  looking  from  his  six  feet  two 
inches  with  compassion  on  my  live  feet  four  inches,  "  Hoot, 
man,  yer  name's  travelled  further  than  yer  wee  legs  will 
ever  carry  ye." 

Pleasant,  too,  and  typical  of  his  generosity,  is  the  story 
of  how  an  unknown  correspondent  once  sent  him  a  postal 
order  for  1 7s.  6d.  with  the  following  letter  of  explanation  : 
"  You  may  not  remember  the  circumstance,  but  many 
years  ago  I  accosted  you  one  night  in  the  docks  at  Liver- 
pool, and  begged  for  assistance.  You  found  you  had  no 
money,  but  you  took  off  your  coat  and  gave  me  your  waist- 
coat. Since  then  I  have  made  af  ortune  and  I  now  repay 
you." 


Credit  must  be  given  to  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  for  his  careful 
arrangement  of  the  scattered  documents  and  facts  in  this 
Memoir,  and  his  lucid  passages  of  explanation.  The  auto- 
biogpraphical  notes  themselves  would  give  an  inadequate 
idea  of  Lord  Playfair's  g^eat  services  to  the  cause  of 
applied  science  in  England.  What  they  lack  in  this 
respect  Sir  Wemyss  Eeid  has  admirably  supplied. 


The  World-Wide  Empire. 

Under    Queen    and    K)iedive.      By    Sir    Walter    Mieville. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

The  Expansion  of  Egypt.     By  A.  Silva  White.    (Methuen. 

158.) 

Rulers  of  India :  Jidbar.    By  Stanley  Lane  Poole.    (Oxford : 
University  Press.) 

The  British  Empire  Series.     I.  India ;  II.  Africa.     (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Founders  0/ the  Empire.     By  Philip  Gibbs.     (Cassell.) 

Sir  Walter  Mieville's  book.  Under  Queen  and  Khedive, 
is  a  purely  personal  narrative,  describing  Sir  Walter's 
work  and  life  in  Egypt  first  as  a  Consular  official  of 
the  Queen,  and  afterwards  as  President  of  the  Maritime 
and  Quarantine  Council  under  the  Khedive.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  personal  account  of  the  work  of 
an  Egyptian  official  gives  it  the  touch  of  actuality 
which  is  not  usually  to  be  found  in  histories  and  semi- 
official compilations.  Sir  Walter  Mieville  was  the  man 
who  fought  the  cholera  in  Egypt,  and  was  so  heartily 
abused  by  the  reptile  French  press  of  Egypt  for  so  doing. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  to  add  that  the  virulent  attacks 
levelled  at  him  by  the  enemies  of  England  and  Egypt  had 
no  effect  on  Lord  Cromer  and  the  Foreign  Office,  except 
perhaps  to  make  them  value  Sir  Walter's  services  all  the 
more.  The  cause  of  this  excellent  official's  retirement  was 
ill-health  brought  about  by  over- work,  and  this  has  been 
the  fate  of  too  many  men  who  have  given  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  to  the  public  service  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  A.  Silva  White's  book  is  a  mass  of  information 
conveyed  in  readable  form,  and  gives  an  outline  of  the 
history  and  all  the  physical  and  political  factors  of  the 
problems  which  face  this  country  in  its  future  action 
in  Egypt.  Mr.  White's  style  is  somewhat  vitiated  by 
his  desire  to  work  on  the  lines  of  Paley's  Evidences,  and 
to  build  up  his  propositions  with  mathematical  regularity 
and  accuracy.  But,  setting  this  aside.  The  Expansion  of 
Egypt  is  skilfully  put  together,  and  the  whole  tone  and 
plan  of  the  book  beyond  reproach,  Mr.  White  puts 
the  annexation  down  for  1905.  It  is  a  prophecy  well 
worth  bearing  in  mind.  The  appendices,  which  include 
some  of  the  (irmans  governing  Egypt,  the  decree 
establishing  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette,  the  organic  laws  of 
Egypt,  and  so  on,  are  very  valuable ;  and  the  maps  giving 
the  orographic  features,  the  climatolog^cal  data,  the  zones 
of  vegetation,  and  the  political  boundaries  add  to  the 
completeness  of  the  volume. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  to 
write  of  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  and  few  potentates  are 
better  worth  a  biography  than  Babar,  the  first  of  the 
great  Moghuls,  and  our  predecessor  as  ruler  of  India. 
Babar  had  but  a  short  life,  but  every  hour  of  it  was  fully 
employed.  He  was  born  in  1483,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Farghana  from  his  father,  Omar 
Shaikh,  the  great- great- grand  son  of  Tamerlane.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  inherit  and  another  to  enjoy,  and  the  child 
prince  spent  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  struggling  for 
his  inheritance — one  day  a  deserted  exile  among  the  hills, 
the  next  a  king  with  a  large  army  ;  one  day  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  the  next  with  no  man  so  poor  to  do  him 
homage.  Twice  in  those  ten  years  he  conquered  Samarkand, 
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the  city  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  twice  he  lost  it,  till, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  but  one  of  a  crowd  of 
struggling  princes  contending  for  the  fragments  of  Tamer- 
lane's empire  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  Then, 
in  150-t,  he  set  out  for  Cabul,  and  conquered  the  throne  of 
Afghanistan.     Samarkand   being  lost  to  him,  he   finally 
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BABAR. 
From  an  Indian  Drawing  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

turned  his  attention  to  India,  and,  bursting  through  the 
Afghan  passes  by  the  immemorial  road  of  conquest  founded 
an  empire  in  India  which  lasted  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants  to  our  own  day.  From  the  age  of  eleven 
onwards  he  never  kept  the  Feast  of  Bairam  twice  in  the 
same  place.  His  bodily  strength  was  marvellous,  and  he 
was  perpetually  in  the  saddle,  riding  sometimes  eighty 
miles  a  day.  But  besides  being  a  great  leader  of  men  he 
was  a  poet  and  naturalist,  and  a  wonderful  organiser  and 
legislator.  His  life  is  a  very  romance,  and  needs  telling 
with  a  greater  rush  and  sweep  •  of  words  than  Mr.  Lane 
Poole  employ.s.  Babar  died  in  1530,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  his  years  having  been  crowded  with  events,  with 
hardships,  tumults,  and  strenuous  energy.  Out  of  nothing 
he  made  an  empire  by  strength  of  body  and  force  of  will, 
and  his  headlong  career  proves  the  adage  that  men  are 
nothing,  but  Man  is  everything. 

The  collection  of  books  entitled  the  "  British  Empire  " 
aeries  will  be  complete  in  five  volumes,  of  which  India — 
covering  also  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  British  North 
Borneo,  and  Hongkong — and  Africa  have  been  issued. 
India  is  introduced  in  an  excellent  article  by  Sir  Eaymond 
West,  who  takes  up  the  attitude  of  an  impartial  looker-on. 
There  are  some  two  dozen  articles  in  the  volume,  of 
which  "Madras"  is  by  Lord  Wenlock,  and  "Bombay" 
by  Lord  Harris,  each  one  an  ex-governor;  the  Punjab, 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Lyall ;  the  Central  Provinces,  by  Sir  Charles 
Grant;  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Parsee  Women,  by 
writers  of  those  communities ;  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  India,  by  Romesh  Dutt,  who  exemplifies  in  his 
own  person  the  remark  made  by  Sir  Raymond  West  in  the 


Introduction,  that  "  there  is  amongst  the  educated  classes 
in  India  a  disposition  to  take  all  that  has  been  done,  all 
that  has  been  conceded  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  all 
that  has  been  withheld  as  a  just  ground  for  discontent." 

Africa,  the  second  volume,  is  constructed  on  the 
same  principles  as  India.  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie  supplies 
the  Introduction.  Sir  David  Tennant  deeds  with  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sir  Sidney  Sheppard  with  Bechuana- 
land,  while  Rhodesia  is  allotted  to  no  fewer  than  three 
writers.  Mr.  W.  Y.  Campbell  writes  a  just  and  excel- 
lent article  on  the  Transvaal,  and  his  array  of  figures 
and  facts  is  well  done  in  small  compass;  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne  writes  in  familiar,  but  restrained,  style  on  Natives 
under  British  Rule  in  South  Africa ;  Sir  Henry  Colville 
on  Uganda ;  and  Miss  Kingsley  supplies  one  of  her  racy 
and  characteristic  papers  on  "  Life  in  West  Africa."  It 
is  odd  to  find  an  article  by  the  worthy  but  wrong-headed 
Miss  Colenso  in  an  English  book.  Its  proper  place  is, 
rather,  in  an  Anglophobe  boulevard  newspaper ;  but  its 
appearance  here  is  a  signal  proof  of  the  tolerance  of  the 
nation,  and  of  its  willingness  to  hear  both  sides  of  a 
question.  These  volumes  are  valuable,  but  they  must  be 
read  with  discrimination  and  knowledge,  and  can  hardly 
be  looked  upon  as  text-books.  Both  are  adorned  with 
excellent  maps,  and  supplied  with  appendices  which  convey 
a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  a  very  small  space. 
Future  volumes  will  deal  with  "  America,"  "Australasia," 
and  "General." 

With  these  books  on  the  Empire  of  Greater  Britain  may 
be  included  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs's  little  work  on  Founders  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  a  volume  for  boys  on  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  Alfred  the  Great,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Clive,  Wolfe, 
Nelson,  Wellington,  and  others  who  helped  to  lay  the 
foimdations  of  the  Empire.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  little  arbitrary 
in  the  choice  of  some  of  his  heroes,  but  still  the  book  is  a 
good  one  for  boys,  and  will  aid  them  to  understand  how 
the  British  Empire,  as  we  know  it,  is  not  the  creation  of 
a  day,  but  the  outcome  of  long  years  of  evolution  and 
strenuous  endeavour. 


The  Brutalising  Sea. 

The  Log  of  a  Sea    Waif     By  F.  T.  Bullen.      (Smith  & 
Elder.     Ss.  6d.) 

What  is  it  that  so  brutalises  the  men  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  sailing  ships,  or  at  least  in  such  ships 
as  Mr.  Bvdlen,  who  has  had  an  average  sailor's  career, 
has  sailed  in  ?  All  that  poets,  and  even  ordinary  persons, 
find  in  "  the  mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  sea,"  has 
for  the  crew  of  these  vessels  no  existence ;  the  sea's 
beauty  and  terror,  its  mystery  and  immensity,  its  power 
to  soothe  and  simplify  and  efiiace — all  are  inoperative. 
The  skies  are  fair,  the  waters  are  foam-crested  purple, 
the  sunset  is  a  supreme  glory,  the  stars  shine  with  an 
austere  serenity  that  catches  the  breath,  and  it  is  all  in 
vain;  within  the  walls  of  such  vessels  as  Mr.  Bullen 
describes  out  of  his  long  experience  man  is,  the  while, 
foul-mouthed,  sullen,  tyrannical,  besotted.  It  puzzles  us 
completely.  Why  are  tramp  seamen  the  wastrels  of  the 
earth  ?  Why  are  tramp  mates  inhuman  monsters  ?  Why 
are  tramp  skippers  heavy-handed  bullies  ?  On  liners, 
on  men-of-war,  there  is  good-comradeship  among  officers 
and  men.  Why  is  it  that  Mr.  Bullen's  merchant  mates  cannot 
give  orders  without  suggesting  the  slave-driver?  One 
answer  is,  that  few  men  are  strong  enough  not  to  abuse 
the  authority  which  command  at  sea  gives  them.  The 
captain  of  a  merchant  ship,  once  it  leaves  port,  is 
an  absolute  autocrat,  and  few  men  can  stand  such  a 
position.  Hence,  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  unjust  over- 
bearance  and  self-indidgence,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  crew, 
cowed  submission  and  a  deplorably  low  intellectual  plane. 
Steam  has  altered  things  for  the   better,   for  the  chief 
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engineer  and  his  staff,  being  largely  independent  of  the 
captain — although,  of  course,  under  his  orders — and  keep- 
ing much  to  tliemselves,  constitute  a  body  of  criticism 
which  in  a  sailing  ship  is  wanting. 

These  remarks  are,  however,  somewhat  beside  the  mark, 
except  in  leading  to  the  confession  that  we  are  getting 
very  tired  indeed  of  the  multiplication  of  books  about 
brutal  skippers,  brutal  mates,  and  brutal — but  less  offen- 
sively so — seamen.  It  is  enough  that  they  existed,  and 
do  exist ;  we  do  not  want  to  read  of  them  any  more — except, 
erhaps,  incidentally.  Mr.  Bullen  showed  what  he  could 
^0  in  this  way  in  his  Cruise  of  the  "  Cachalot,"  which  we 
thought  in  the  main  an  exceedingly  capable  work,  and  we 
are  irritated  to  find  that  descriptions  of  other  degraded 
forecasties  and  outrageous  cabins  bulk  so  largely  in  that 
volume's  companion,  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif.  We  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Bullen  went  through  all  that 
he  depicts;  but  it  does  not  interest  us  to  read  it.  The 
Cachalot  gave  us  as  much  as  we  wanted,  with  the  exciting 
and  interesting  account  of  whaling  to  overweight  it.  Here 
there  is  no  whaling. 

Mr.  Bullen,  however,  always  keeps  to  the  point,  is 
always  patient  and  careful,  is  always  credible,  and  occa- 
sionally gives  us  very  good  things  indeed.  His  story  of 
Peter,  the  worn-out  old  sailor,  who  died  during  a  long 
calm,  is  excellent.     At  the  moment  he  died  the  wind  rose : 

At  last  one  night,  when  old  Peter  was  holding  his  usuhI 
levee,  he  suddenly  raised  his  voice,  and  authoritatively 
demanded  that  his  auditors  should  bear  him  on  to  the 
forecastle  head.  They  instantly  obeyed,  lifting  him  ten- 
derly upon  his  mattress,  and  laying  him  gently  beside  ihe 
capstan.  Then  all  hands  gathered  round  him  in  the 
darkness,  only  the  glow  of  the  pipes  fitfully  illuminating 
the  rugged  countensnoes.  Slowly  the  moon  rose,  but  sent 
no  silvery  pathway  iicross  the  sea,  until  suddenly,  as  if  with 
H  great  effort,  she  broke  through  the  hampering  mist- 
wreaths  that  seemed  to  clog  her  upward  way.  A  pure, 
pale  beam  shot  right  athwart  our  vessel,  lighting  up  the 
little  group  of  watchers  on  the  forecastle,  and  lingering 
as  if  lovingly  upon  the  withered,  weather-scarred  face  of 
our  shipmate.  As  it  did  so  he  smiled — a  patient,  happy 
smile — his  lips  unclosed,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  like 
a  weary  child,  he  died. 

Breaking  the  steadfast  silence  came  the  mate's  mellow 
cry,  "  Square  the  mainyard !  "  As  the  men  rose  to  obey, 
a  gentle  breath,  welcome  as  the  first  thrill  of  returning 
health,  kissed  the  tanned  faces.  Slowly  the  great  yards 
swung  round,  a  pleasant  murmuring  as  of  a  mountain 
rivulet  arose  from  the  bows,  and  the  long  calm  was  over. 

Mr.  Bullen  does  not  often,  in  this  work,  write  as  well 
as  in  that  last  sentence.  He  has  a  habit  of  needlessly 
extending  his  remarks.  Wishing  to  say,  for  example, 
that,  when  a  small  boy,  he  repented  of  joining  his  first 
ship,  he  writes:  "So  forbidding  and  hopeless  was  the 
outlook  that,  had  it  been  practicable,  I  should  certainly 
have  retreated."  Mr.  Bullen,  who  has  seen  so  much  that 
is  wonderful,  and  has  so  deep  a  reverence  for  the  beauty  of 
the  sea  and  of  nature,  might  well  try  always  to  say  things  a 
little  more  simply.  One  interesting  comment  we  may  note. 
"  Coleridge's  simile,  '  As  silent  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a 
painted  ocean,'  is,"  he  says,  "  only  a  poet's  licence,  and 
grates  upon  a  seaman."  No  ship  is  ever  quite  motionless, 
however  calm  it  be. 


Gay  Rhymes  from  the  Isis. 
Lyra  Frivola.     By  A.  D.  Godley.     (Methuen.) 

The  art  of  writing  light  verse  that  is  fluent  and  crisp  and 
intelligent  is  to  be  won  only  with  much  fasting.  Light 
verso  that  is  merely  fluent  is  simple ;  light  verse  that  is 
intt-nigont  is  not  rare  ;  but  light  verse  that  puts  things  so 
well  that  it  has  all  the  ease — with  twice  the  felicity — of 
prose  is  very  rare  indeed.     Of  this  art  Calverley  is  the 


master.  No  one  has  attained  to  a  similar  cleanness  of 
phrase,  directness  of  expression,  and  inevitableness  and 
naturalness  of  rhyme.  Mr.  Godley,  whose  little  book  lies 
before  us,  is,  although  an  Oxonian,  of  the  Calverley 
school. 

When  autumn's  winds  denude  the  grove, 

I  seek  my  Lectui  e,  where  it  lurks 
'Mid  the  unpublished  portion  of 
My  works. 

And  ponder,  while  its  sheets  I  scau, 
How  many  years  away  have  sUpt 

Since  first  I  penned  that  ancient  man- 
uscript. 

I  know  thee  well — nor  can  mistake 

The  o'd  accustomed  pencil  stroke 
Denoting  where  I  mostly  make 

A  joke — 

Or  where  coy  brackets  signify 

Those  echoes  faiut  of  classic  wit 
Which,  if  a  lady'd  present,  I 

Omit. 

Indirectly,  perhaps,  but  of  a  surety,  C.  S.  C.  is  the  begetter 
of  that  verse  form.  His  pupil,  however,  takes  liberties 
which  the  master  would  not  have  sanctioned.  Calverley 
would  not  have  rhymed  "  imprisoned  "  and  "  isn't," 
"emptied"  and  "dreamt  it,"  although  this  stanza  from 
the  same  piece  would  have  pleased  him : 

"  Of  course,"  you  cry,  "  some  brainless  lad, 

Some  scion  of  ancient  Tories, 
Bob  Acres,  sent  to  Oxford  ad 

Emolliendoa  mores. 
Meant  but  to  drain  che  festive  glnss 

And  win  the  athlete's  pewter  I  " 
There  you  are  wrong  :  this  person  was 

That  undergraduate's  Tutor. 

Mr.  Godley  rhymes  with  singular  skill  now  and  then,  and 
his  metre  never  fails  to  run  trippingly.  Like  most  other 
humorous  poets  of  the  day  he  has  his  quatrains  in  the 
manner  of  Omar — the  "  Eubaiyat  of  Moderations  "  : 

Wake,  for  the  Nightingale  upon  the  Bough 
Has  sung  of  Moderations  :  ay,  and  now 

Pales  m  the  Firmament  above  the  Schools 
The  Constellation  of  the  boding  Plough. 

I,  too,  in  distant  Ages  long  ago 

To  him  that  ploughed  me  gave  a  Quid  or  so : 

It  was  a  fraud  :  it  was  not  good  enough  ; 
Ne'er  for  my  Quid  had  I  my  Quid  pro  quo. 

But  Mr.  Godley,  though  very  true  to  his  Alma  Mater, 
is  not  exclusively  filial.  His  "  Song  for  the  Navy  League," 
with  its  visions  of  scholarly  bluejackets,  needs  no  university 
sympathies  for  its  appreciation.     This  is  the  conclusion : 

Should  he  e'er  be  inclined  his  Tutors  and  Deans  to  look 

with  contempt  upon 
(Observing  the  maxims  of  Raleigh  and  Drake,  who  never 

thought  much  of  a  Don), 
Let  him  think  there  are  things  in  the  nautical  line  that 

even  a  Don  can  do, 
For  only  too  well  are  examiners  versed  in  the  way  to 

plough  th«  Blue. 

Though  a  captain  per  »e  is  an  excellent  thing  for  reiielling 

his  country's  foes. 
He  is  better  by  far  as  an  engine  of  war  with  a  knowledge 

of  Logic  and  Prose. 
And  a  bold  A.B.  is  the  nation's  pride  in  his  rude  uncultured 

But  prouder  still  will  the  nation  be  when  he's  also  a  bold 
B.A. 

CnoEUS. 

For  the  Horse  Marine  will  be  Tutor  and  Dean  iu  the  glorious 

days  to  be. 
With  his  '  Yo,  heave  ho,'  and  his  i  ^  T<i,  and  a  Master 

Arts  degree  I 
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Other  New  Books. 

Mr.  Blackbuene's  Games  at  Chess. 

Edited  by  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

This  is  a  book  for  chess-players,  but  Mr.  Graham's 
Introduction  has  a  more  general  interest.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  play  a  game  or  practise  an  art  in  order  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  champion  of  that  game  or  art.  Mr.  Black- 
burne  is  the  champion  of  English  chess.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Graham  is  inclined  to  see  in  him  "  the  uUimus  Romanorum, 
the  last  of  the  great  English  chess  players."  The  younger 
masters — Lasker,  PiUsbury,  Janowski,  Marocsy,  Lipke, 
and  Charousek — are  not  Englishmen.  The  truth  is  that 
professional  chess  does  not  pay  in  England.  Mr.  Graham 
is  frank  enough  to  hint  that  this  may  not  be  a  matter  for 
regret,  and  we  agree  with  him ;  but  Mr.  Blackburne's 
genius  for  the  game,  and  his  life-long  devotion  to  it,  are 
admirable.  Born  in  Manchester  in  1842,  Mr.  Blackburne 
began  as  a  player  of  draughts.  It  was  not  until  1860  that 
he  learned  the  moves  of  chess  ;  but  his  powers  developed 
fast,  so  fast  that  there  was  soon  a  crowd  of  admirers  to 
lure  and  push  him  into  the  Bohemian  life  of  a  regular 
chess-player.  From  that  time  onwards  Blackburne  has 
waged  and  usually  won  battles  of  high  chess. 

Mr.  Blackburne  plays  with  an  English  calm  which 
contrasts  with  the  agitations  of  many  of  his  foreign  oppo- 
nents. Yet  the  strain  of  a  tournament  tells  on  him  as  on 
others.  Mr.  (Jraham  draws  a  curiously  frank  and  rather 
gruesome  picture  of  the  effect  of  a  great  chess  tournament 
on  players : 

The  brainwork  and  anxiety  develop  all  the  physical 
weaknesses  of  the  players ;  if  a  man  has  an  infirmity,  he 
becomes  more  infirm ;  if  he  is  subject  to  disease  the  disease 
is  almost  certain  to  attack  him.  Mr.  Blackburne  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  end  of  a  congress  generally 
brings  on  the  bronchial  complaint  from  which  he  has 
suffered  so  much.  And  the  development  of  physical  weak- 
nesses is  the  least  of  it.  The  mental  strain  produces  effects 
still  more  disagreeable.  These  modem  gladiators,  though 
they  wage  war  only  with  harmless  bits  of  wood,  engage  in 
as  cruel  a  conflict  as  ever  did  those  who  wielded  the  sword 
and  the  ntlnrins.  Not  only  money  and  fame,  but  even  the 
means  of  livelihood  depend  on  the  issue,  and  when  the  last 
games  come  to  be  played,  and  those  who  have  hoped 
against  hope  begin  to  see  at  last  that  victory  is  not  for 
them,  dejection  and  depression  seize  even  on  the  light- 
hearted,  and  losers  have  been  found  sobbing  like  children 
in  the  corridors.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  fancy  I  see  old 
Anderssen  leaning  on  his  stick  and  flinging  his  hat  in  the 
air  with  joy  when  sure  of  the  first  prize,  and  Marocsy 
clapped  his  hands  with  boyish  glee  when  he  won  the  last  of 
his  games  in  1899. 

Blackburne's  calm  in  these  "  cruel  "  conflicts  has  earned 
him  the  titles  of  "The  Giant,"  "  The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Nerves,"  and  "  Black  Death." 

As  a  tournament  player  Mr.  Graham  thinks  that  Mr. 
Blackburne  has  never  had  an  equal ;  but  in  personal 
matches  his  success  has  not  been  quite  so  absolute.  Mr. 
Graham  finds  an  explanation  for  this  which  is  the  more 
interesting  on  account  of  the  analogy  drawn  between 
chess  and  literature  : 

In  chess  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  literature — talent  is 
always  more  sure  of  success  than  genius.  The  most 
ordinary  "  wood-shifter,"  by  long  study  and  analysis,  can 
acquire  a  steady  defensive  style  of  wood-shifting,  and  if 
patient  and  fairly  intelliKent  can  work  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  play.  One  of  his  sources  of  strength  is  that 
he  depends  entirely  on  what,  as  a  Scot  would  say,  "is 
pntteu  in  wi'  a  spune."  Any  man  of  sound,  clear  common 
sense  could  become  a  chesj-plajer  of  the  first  rank  provided 
always  that  th«  fire  and  shadow  of  passion  and  fancy  did 
not  interfere  with  the  steady,  cold,  calculating  braiu.  But 
genius  is  something  other,  something  beyond  the  first  rauk, 
and  it  is  rare  in  chess  as  it  is  in  letters.  You  could  count 
on  one  hand  all  who  deserve  the  name.  I  would  go  to  the 
Ca/e  dc  la  Ileytita-  for  the  first,  for  Philidor  is  the  leader  of 


the  moderns.  Breslau  would  give  us  the  next,  in  point  of 
time  at  all  events  ;  but  who  shall  decide  whether  Anderssen 
was  greater  or  less  than  Paul  Morphy  ?  With  these  the 
sabject  of  this  memoir  deserves  a  place.  He,  too,  has  some- 
thing beyond  a  talent  for  the  game — he  has  genius.  And 
I  by  no  means  say  that  this  gift  is  always  a  blessing  to 
its  possessor.  Talent  is  more  under  command,  is  more 
manageable,  aud  while  it  is  content  to  labour,  genius  has 
a  haughty  self-reliance  that  is  not  always  justified.  But 
just  as  one  would  never  dream  of  admittiug  a  man's  name 
into  tha  brief  list  of  great  writers  simply  on  account  of  a 
vast  sale  of  books,  so  the  genius  of  a  chess-player  is  demon- 
strated not  by  his  victoriej  but  by  the  quality  of  his  play. 
A  modern  match,  indeed,  is  largely  a  trial  of  patience. 
Each  competitor  gets  up  an  opening — a  safe  and  sound 
one  like  the  Ruy  Lopez  or  the  Queen's  Gambit — and  day 
after  day  toils  at  its  variations.  Genius  will  never  ehine 
at  that  ta'^k — you  might  as  well  harness  Pegasus  to  a 
broomstick. 

This  book  contains  record  of  all  Mr.  Blackburne's  best 
games,  selected  and  annotated  by  himself.  Their  value 
to  students  of  chess  cannot  be  exaggerated,  and  Mr. 
Graham  has  imparted  to  the  collection  a  decided  human 
interest.     (Longmans.     7s.  6d.  net.) 

English  Embroidered  Bindings.        By  Cyril  Davenport. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series  of  monographs  on 
English  books.  The  national  character  of  the  series  will 
probably  prove  its  best  justification,  for  the  tendency  to 
look  abroad  for  examples  of  the  book-making  arts  has 
been  overdone.  Aldines  and  Elzevirs  and  French  bindings 
have  been  allowed  to  elbow  English  productions  out  of  the 
view  of  students,  the  very  catholicity  of  taste  shown  by 
English  collectors  having  contributed  to  this  state  of 
things.  Mr.  PoUard  justly  pleads  that  Touchstone's 
remark  :  "A  poor  thing,  but  mine  own,"  might  have  been 
applied  to  this  field  of  study  with  pleasant  results.  More- 
over, he  contends — and  it  is  a  tolerably  safe  contention — 
that  "there  is  no  art  or  craft  connected  with  books  in 
which  England,  at  one  time  or  another,  has  not  held  the 
primacy  in  Europe."  A  series  of  books  which  merely 
seized  on  these  points  and  periods  of  supremacy  would  be 
highly  useful,  and  the  present  series  promises  to  include 
this  treatment  in  its  scope. 

Mr.  Cyril  Davenport's  volume  deals  with  embroidered 
bindings  in  canvas,  velvet,  and  satin.  English  binders 
used  these  materials  with  great  freedom  throughout  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  their 
productions  are  quite  worthy  of  separate  study.  Mr. 
Davenport  reduces  the  subject  to  speedy  order,  showing 
the  consecutive  use  of  canvas,  velvet,  and  satin,  and  the 
growth  of  design  in  each  material.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  reproduced  in  the  book  is  Queen 
Elizabeth's  MS.  The  Miroir  or  Glasse  of  the  Synncful  Soul, 
translated  by  the  princess  in  her  eleventh  year  "  out  of 
frenche  ryme  to  english  prose,  joyning  the  sentences 
together  as  well  as  the  capacitie  of  my  symple  witte  and 
small  lerning  coulde  extende  themselves."  The  book  is 
one  of  the  best-known  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Many  other  examples  of  testaments,  psalters,  and  prayer- 
books  are  reproduced  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Davenport, 
who  has  done  a  real  service  to  English  bibliography. 
(Kegan  Paul.     lOs.  6d.  net.) 

Shetland  Folk-Lore.  By  John  Spence,  F.E.I.S. 

Mr.  Spence  g^ves  a  liberal  interpretation  to  the  term 
"  folk-lore,"  and  devotes  at  least  half  his  volume  to  an 
account  of  "  The  Picts  and  their  Brochs  "  and  other  "  Pre- 
historic Remains  "  of  Shetland.  He  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  very  scientific  anthropologist,  for  he  thinks  that  Baal 
was  worshipped  at  the  Beltane,  and  identifies  the  "Finns  " 
or  sorcerers  of  local  belief  not  with  the  "Fenians"  of 
Celtic  mythology,  but  with  imaginary  descendants  of  an 
early  Finnish  population  of  the  islands.  It  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  well  if  he  had  distinguished  a  little  more 
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carefully  between  what  in  liis  book  is  due  to  first-hand 
observation,  and  what  to  learned  theory.  His  account, 
however,  of  the  beliefs,  festivities,  and  pastimes  of  Shet- 
landers  in  the  present  and  in  the  immediate  past  is  inte- 
resting. The  interpretation  of  the  following  charm,  of 
which  variants  are  found  elsewhere,  is  a  pleasing  exercise 
of  ingenuity : 

Da  twill,  da  twal  Apostles  ; 

Da  'leven,  da  'ievi>n  Kvangelists ; 

Da  ten,  da  ten  Commandments ; 

Da  nine,  da  brazen  shiners  ; 

Da  eight,  da  lioly  waters ; 

Da  seven,  da  stars  o'  heaven ; 

Da  six,  Creation's  dawnin' ; 

Da  live,  da  timblers  o'  da  bools  ; 

Da  four,  da  gospel  makers ; 

Da  troe,  da  triddle  treevers ; 

Da  twa  lily  white  boys  that  clothe  themselves  in  green ; 

Da  een,  d*  een  dat  walks  alon',  an'  evermore  sail  rue. 

The  curious  sword  dance  which  Sir  "Walter  Scott  found  in 
Papa  Stour  appears  to  be  now  forgotten  in  Shetland.  At 
least,  Mr.  Spence  does  not  mention  it.  (Lerwick  :  Johnson 
&  Greig.) 


Bohemian  Paris  of  To-day. 


By  W.  C.  MoREOw. 


If  we  could  choose  an  age  and  a  place  we  should  choose 
to  be  twenty  and  a  student  at  the  !&cole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
Paris.  Responsibility  rests  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Paris  art  student,  or  rather  it  betakes  itself  elsewhere ; 
black  care  does  not  sit  behind  him  as  he  mounts  the 
"  imperiale  "  of  the  omnibus  which  shall  presently  clamber 
the  heights  of  Montmartre ;  the  world  is  his  oyster,  and 
oysters  in  Paris  are  plentiful,  cheap,  and  succulent.  And 
Mr.  Morrow  has  chosen  the  right  way  to  describe  this  life 
of  irresponsible  gaiety,  in  which  work  is  fun  and  even 
pleasure  is  not  a  toil. .  He  lies  back,  as  it  were,  in  an  easy 
chair  and  gossips,  dropping  in  the  Prench  phrase  where 
the  English  fails,  just  as  is  natural  with  the  American 
student  in  Paris.  Lurid  little  pictures  are  given,  too, 
dropped  over  the  end  of  a  cigarette,  notably  of  the  artist 
who  made  sketches  in  a  cafe  for  a  few  sous  apiece  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  Indeed,  it  is  only  when  the 
author  forgets  that  he  is  talking  and  imagines  he  is 
writing  that  he  fails  and  becomes  absurd.  But  that  is 
rare. 

Viewed,  then,  as  the  talk  of  an  observant  man,  who  sits 
on  the  comer  of  a  studio  table  and  tells  stories,  the  book  is 
amusing,  instructive,  admirable.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
sketch  of  the  "  Beaux  Arts  "  on  a  Monday  morning,  when 
the  model  for  the  week  is  chosen,  and  occasionally  a  new 
girl  model  is  broken  in.  There  is  no  privacy.  The 
students  gather  round  to  observe.     Then  : 

Frightened,  trembling,  blushing  furiously,  she  ascends 
the  throne,  and  innocently  assuming  the  most  awkward 
and  ridiculous  poses,  forgetting  in  that  terrible  moment 
the  poses  she  had  learned  so  well  under  the  tutelage  of  her 
friends.  It  is  then  that  the  fiendishness  of  the  students 
rises  to  its  greatest  height.  Dazed  and  numb,  she  hardly 
comprehends  the  ordeal  through  which  she  is  now  put.  Tne 
students  have  adopted  a  grave  and  serious  bearing,  and 
solemnly  ask  her  to  assume  the  most  outlandish  and  un- 
graceful poses.  Then  come  long  and  mock-earnest  argu- 
ments about  her  ligure.  .  .  .  Then  they  put  her  through 
the  most  abmrd  evolutions  to  prove  their  points.  At  last 
she  is  made  to  don  her  hat  and  stockings  ;  and  the  ■  tudents 
form  a  ring  about  her  and  dance  and  shout  until  she  is 
ready  to  faint. 

"It  isn't  brute;  it's  boy."  Perhaps  Mr.  Kipling's 
apology  for  Stalky  tV  Co.  will  scarcely  hold  in  this  case. 
However,  the  model  gains  confidence  with  time,  as  may  be 
learned  from  Mr.  Morrow's  amusing  description  of  the 
"  Bal  des  Quatr'  Arts,"  which  would  infallibly  cost  any 
Loudon  house  of  entertainment  its  licence.  But  it  should 
be  added  that  none  but  genuine  students — with  their 
models — are    admittetl.      01    the    extraortlinary  cafen   of 


Montmartre,  too,  in  which  every  convention  is  slapped  in 
the  face,  Mr.  Morrow  chatters  pleasantly.  In  the  "  Cabaret 
du  Soliel  d'Or  "  he  saw  Verlaine,  who  came  in  unexpectedly 
with  Bi-Bi-dans-la-Puree,  the  absinthe-soaked  outcast,  who 
is  still  to  be  seen  with  a  roll  of  MS.  under  his  arm  in 
Montmartre : 

The  musical  director,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  in 
the  place,  stepped  forward,  and,  with  touching  deference 
and  tenderness,  greeted  the  remarkable  man  and  his  two 
companions.  Ic  was  easy  to  pick  out  Verlaine  without 
relying  on  the  special  distinction  with  which  he  was 
greeted.  He  had  the  oddest  slanting  eyes,  a  small,  stubby 
nose,  aud  wiry  whiskers,  and  his  massive  forehead  heavily 
overhung  bis  queerly  shaped  eyes.  He  was  all  mutHed  up 
to  the  chin ;  wore  a  ba^y  soiled  hat  and  a  shabby  dark 
coat.  Under  one  arm  he  carried  a  small  black  portfolio. 
Several  of  the  women  ran  to  him  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeki,  which  saluta'ions  he  heartily  returned,  with 
interest. 

So  does  Mr.  Morrow  gossip  of  his  years  at  the  "  Beaux 
Arts  "  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  talk,  though  art- 
less, is  frank  and  amusing.  M.  Cucuel's  illustrations  are 
as  admirable  as  they  are  plentiful,    (Chatto  &  Windus.    6s.) 


Fiction. 

The  Ship  of  Stars.     By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
(Cassell  &  Co.     63.) 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  surrounds  a  somewhat  hackneyed 
plot  with  a  charm  so  personal  and  veracious  that  we  may 
not  question  his  right  to  launch  his  craft  under  so  am- 
bitious a  title.  The  impressions  of  dreamy  boyhood  have 
seldom  been  more  happily  recorded  than  in  the  early 
history  of  Taffy,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too 
warmly  the  narrative  of  his  clerical  father's  connexion 
with  the  fox-hunting  squire's  spiritual  throes,  and  the 
brutal  and  despotic  way  in  which  that  ruffian  attended  to 
the  welfare  of  his  own  soul.  A  man  with  humour  and 
fancy  need  not  bind  himself  to  the  convention  of  melo- 
drama, and  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  story  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  shaken  his  head  at  that  bedizened  muse. 
But,  no  !  he  could  not  help  giving  us  the  handsome  young 
Steerforth  —  we  beg  pardon,  George  Vyell  —  and  as 
handsomely  killing  him  off.  Effective,  but  cheap,  and 
smacking  of  the  factory  where  minor  fictions  are  made ; 
but  at  least  he  did  not  make  his  heroine  marry  both 
sullied  George  and  starry  Taffy  in  turn.  Taffy  would 
have  none  of  lier,  but  sailed  on  un wedded  in  his  "  ship  of 
stars." 

There  is  plenty  of  salt  spray  dashing  through  the  story, 
which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  glamour  of  child- 
hood and  by  virtue  of  a  figure  astonishingly  grotesque  and 
lively — that  of  a  revivalist  Jack  of  aU  Trades,  who  calls 
himself  the  King's  Postman.  This  is  the  way  he  talks  to 
the  squire : 

Try,  brother,  keep  on  trying.     O,  I've  knowed  cases 

You  can  never  tell  how  near  sidvation  is.     One  minute's 
the  heart's  like  a  stone,  and  the  next  may  be  'tis  melted 
and  singing  like  fat  in  a  pan.  .  .  .  Ay,   glory,    glory ! 
You've  been  a   doubter.  .  .  .  Soon  you'll  be  a  shouter. 
Man,  you'll  dance  like  as  David  danced  before  the  Ark ! 
You'll  feel  it  in  your  toes  ! 
And  yet  the  figure  of   God's  Postman   is  never  wholly 
ludicrous.      His  egoism,  his  teachableness,  his  sincerity, 
are  too   well  observed.     He   and   the    earlier  Taffy   are 
quite  genuine,    and  deserve   to  live  when    the   book   is 
closed.     Of  the    manner  of  Mr.   Quiller-Couch's   essays 
in  criticism  there  is  never  a  hint  in  these  pages.     It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  release  from  theTposition  of  a  Pontifical 
talker  may  result  in  a  whole-hearted  surrender  to  his  real 
vocation,  and  that  vocation  is  to  write  simple  tales  cun- 
ningly— tales  like  "  Noughts  and  Crosses  "  and  the  interior 
narrative  of  this  one,  not  quite  buried,  not  unrecognisable 
as  a  star  in  the  larger  shape  which  contains  it. 
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Toung  April.     By  Egerton  Castle. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.     68.) 

Toung  April  is  an  admirable  type  of  tlie  high  -class  light  serial 
— gay,  yet  with  a  due  touch  of  melancholy,  well-mannered 
yet  audacious,  idyllic  yet  discreetly  hinting  at  the  world's 
hardness.  Life  and  character  seen  through  the  petals  of  a 
rose,  and  described  with  a  touch  which  caresses  but  never 
grasps — that  is  Young  April.  Mr.  Castle  acquits  himself 
very  well :  he  is  never  crude,  never  relies  upon  the  sensations 
of  "  To  be  continued,"  never  through  uncertainty  or  careless- 
ness wanders  outside  his  convention.  You  may  deride 
the  convention,  saying  that  it  is  narrow  and  excessively 
artificial,  and  that  it  holds  few  possibilities ;  but  Mr.  Castle 
indubitably  had  the  right  to  select  his  own  convention,  and 
to  make  what  he  could  of  it.  He  has  at  any  rate  made 
something  of  it ;  his  work  will  appeal  to  many,  and  those 
not  the  least  cultured.  It  is  scarcely  literature,  but  it  is 
a  passable  substitute,  at  once  bright,  varied,  frolicsome, 
and  tender.  More,  it  may  be  read  very  easily  and  very 
quickly. 

In  Y&ung  April  we  are  introduced  to  a  young  man 
doing  the  grand  tour  with  his  tutor,  the  Eev.  Smiley. 
(Time  vague,  but  before  railways. )  The  Eev.  Smiley  one 
morning  has  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  his  ward  has 
succeeded  to  a  dukedom.  His  Grace  at  once  determines 
to  rid  himself  of  the  Rev.  Smiley,  and,  having  seized  the 
money  bags  of  the  expedition,  makes  off  in  the  guise  of 
a  postilion  to  a  prima  donna,  with  whom  he  is  soon  on 
terms. 

With  little  screams,  the  prima  donna  still  sought  her 
belongingj.  If  the  Duke  impeded  rather  than  aided  her 
efforts,  who  shall  blame  him  ?  But  everyone  knows  that 
to  stoop  after  such  a  fashion  is  bound  to  bring  the  blood 
to  the  head,  and  once  a  man  of  twenty  gets  the  blood  to 
his  head  he  is  apt  to  do  siagalar  things.  For  the  third 
time  Eva  Visconti's  curls  swept  the  Edglishman's  cheek. 

"I  have  got  the  spoon!"  she  cried;  and  raised  an 
innocently  triumphant  face. 

" Oh,"  Slid  the  Duke,  "how  beautiful  you  are  I  " 
He  slipped  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  i)lanted  a  kiss 
sir  light  upon  her  lips. 

The  lady  wasted  no  energy  upon  screams  or  protestation, 
but  her  open  palm  descended  upon  the  boy's  cheek  with 
the  report  of  a  pistol. 

Fia  the  prima  donna,  the  very  youthful  Dake  of  Rochester 
speedily  arrives  at  adventures  which  have  for  their  theatre 
a  royal  court,  with  a  king  and  queen,  and  chivalry  and 
loveliness  to  watch.  Another  woman  supervenes,  together 
with  duels  jind  so  forth  ;  but  the  resultant  emotions  are 
not  permanent,  and  at  the  end  the  Duke  is  in  his  library, 
with  faded  ink  and  a  dried  flower. 

Life  had  given  the  man  uomore  than  this — an  April  month, 
a  memory  of  folly  and  frolic,  of  joy  and  of  the  bitterness 
which  paid  for  it,  a  kiss  from  an  idealised  woman  under  a 
starlit  bky — and  thfse  relic?. 

Mr.  Castle  seems  to  take  a  singular  pride  in  his 
quotations.  They  range  with  graceful  catholicity  from 
Shakespeare  to  Edmund  Rostand,  but  we  scarcely  see  why 
he  should  have  be 'un  his  book  with  a  list  of  them. 


An  Englishman.     By  Maty  L.  Pendered. 

(Methuen  &  Co.     6s.) 

In  this  novel,  at  once  sound  and  diverting.  Miss  Pendered 
depicts  the  life  of  a  small  provincial  town  of  middle 
England.  Market  Grazen  is  apparently  the  local  metro- 
polis of  an  agricultural  di^trict;  it  touches  the  large  land- 
owner on  one  side  and  the  roving  Socialist  candidate  for 
Parliament  on  the  other.  The  tradesmen  of  the  town  and 
their  various  folk  are  made  the  principal  characters  in  the 
book,  and  chief  among  them  is  Michael  Rolf,  grocer, 
cricketer,  and  athlete — the  "Englishman"   of  the  title. 


Michael's  young  sister  Nanny  required  something  between 
a  companion  and  a  governess,  and  it  was  in  response  to  his 
advertisement  that  Maia  Lovel,  a  young  woman  of  aristo- 
cratic birth  and  the  highest  education,  came  down  into 
Market  Grazen  to  fill  a  position  in  the  Rolf  household. 
Maia  came  not  because  she  must,  but  because  she  would. 
She  had  a  fancy  to  earn  her  living.  The  enterprise  begun 
she  did  not  look  back.  She  was  sensible  and  strong- 
minded,  and  though  the  atmosphere  of  the  grocery  and  of 
Market  Grazen  at  first  disgusted  her,  she  forced  herself  to 
seek  for  the  sterling  good  beneath  the  repellent  superficies 
of  provincial  manners.  She  taught  her  ward  ;  she  helped 
with  the  accounts ;  she  presided  at  the  assistants'  break- 
fast-table. 

"  Frightfully  slow  place.  Market  Grazen,  miss,  beastly 
slow,  S  I  may  use  a  vulgar  expression,"  said  Smith, 
rapidly  disposing  of  a  large  mouthful  of  bread  and  ham ; 
"  me  and  Mundin,  bein'  used  to  a  large  town,  both  of  us, 
got  the  'ump  awful  at  first,  didn't  we,  Mundin  ?  There's 
nothin'  doin',  nothin'  at  all,  I  assure  you.  A  jolly  good 
music  'all  'ud  rouse  us  up  a  bit — that's  what  we  want. 
But,  bless  you,  the  folks  'ere  are  so  mighty  good  and 
proper  they'd  'ave  fits  at  the  bare  idea.  It's  all  Bible- 
classes  and  tea-fights  with  them.  More  'am,  Mundin, 
please,  and  cut  it  thick ;  I'm  'ungry,"  he  ended,  with  a 
wink  at  Maia,  who  could  not  decide  whether  or  no  it  were 
safe  to  smile  at  his  grotesqueneas. 

Mr.  Mundin  looked  disgust. 

"  There's  nothing  more  repulsive  than  thick  ham,"  he 
said,  with  an  empliatic  aspirate  that  was  like  the  letting 
off  of  steam.  The  Rolfs,  brother  and  sister,  both  treated 
the  letter  h  with  certain  consideration ;  the  assistant  raised 
it  above  the  level  of  its  fellows  and  throned  it  with 
ostentation.  The  significance  of  this  peremptory  articula- 
tion did  not,  however,  penetrate  the  consciousness  of 
Smith.     He  babbled  on  unrepressed. 

Maia  found  the  sterling  good,  and  found  it  soon,  and 
she  ended  by  marrying  Michael.  The  central  idea  of  the 
story — this  mating  of  a  refined  and  distinctly  patrician 
girl  with  a  grocer  who  was,  of  course,  quite  '  out  of  her 
world ' — is  unusual  and  even  fanciful ;  and  though  it  is 
treated  with  much  skill  and  resource,  and  the  excellent 
virtues  of  the  grocer  are  fully  brought  out,  we  are  scarcely 
prepared  to  admit  that  Miss  Pendered  has  convinced  us 
of  its  possibility.  The  merit  of  the  novel,  however,  lies 
elsewhere — in  the  hundred  minor  descriptions  of  character 
and  event,  and  the  general  effect — kaleidoscopic,  but  not 
confusing — of  a  town's  life.  Mrs.  Pendered's  school  treats 
and  cricket  matches,  and  fires  and  elections  and  scandals, 
her  butchers  and  jewellers,  and  Baptist  elders  and  retired 
spinsters,  and  foolish  girls  and  staid  wives,  show  a  just  and 
keen  observation,  and  some  humour.  She  has  made 
unimportant  mistakes  here  and  there,  and  one  is  conscious 
of  a  certain  slight  literary  untidiness.  But,  take  it  as  a 
whole,  An  Englishman  is  a  meritorious  and  promising 
performance,  instinct  with  sincerity. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  These  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.'\ 


The  Snow  on  SnAH-DAon 
AND  Ammalat  Bey. 


By  Alexandre  Ditmas, 
riiKE. 


These  are  the  two  romances  which  have  lately  been 
brought  forward,  on  what  appears  to  be  very  good  evi- 
dence, as  unpublished  works  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  pere. 
The  two  stories  deal  with  Tartar  life,  and  together  make  a 
volume  of  the  usual  novel  size.  The  discoverer  of  the 
M88.  is  M.  S.  Apostolides.  The  translator  is  Mr.  Home 
Gordon.     (Simpkin,  Marshall.     6s.) 
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Cold  Steel. 


By  M.  p.  Shiel. 


A  story  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Wolsey,  and  fighting 
and  intrigue,  by  the  author  of  The  Yellow  Banger.  The 
heroine  is  one  Bessie  Ford,  whose  sister  Laura  falls  under 
the  eye  of  the  King  and  has  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety.     The  removal  makes  the  story.    (Richards.    6s.) 


Eisiso  F0RTCNE8. 


By  John  Oxenham. 


This  story,  by  the  author  of  God's  Prisoner,  deals  with 
the  fortunes  of  a  young  Scottish  artist  and  his  friend,  a 
journalist,  who  come  to  London  to  make  their  way. 
We  see  much  of  small  and  desperate  journalistic  strivings 
in  Fleet- street.  "  It's  a  long  way  up,"  says  one  struggling 
editor,  showing  his  room  in  Fleet-street,  "  but  I  like  it,  it's 
so  damnably  quiet,  an'  when  folks  come  humming  after 
accounts,  they  try  it  once  or  twice,  and  the  next  time  they 
look  up  the  stair,  and  away  home,  and  report  that  there 
was  no  one  in  again.  Oh,  aye !  it  has  its  advantages  once 
ye  get  up.  .  .  .  An'  what  can  I  do  for  ye,  Adam,  ma 
man  ?  Ha'e  ye  gotten  a  grup  o'  onything  yet  ?  "  (Hurst 
&  Blackett.     6s.) 


TnE  Tone  King. 


By  Heridert  Eau. 


This  is  one  of  three  romances  in  which  Rau  deals  with 
the  lives  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  It  is  well 
translated  by  Mr.  J.  E.  St.  Quintin  Rae.  There  is  an 
account  of  the  first  presentation  of  "  Don  Giovanni  "  : 
"  When  Mozart  appeared  to  conduct,  he  was  received  with 
ringing  cheers  from  the  crowded  house.  He  bowed  low ; 
his  heart  was  full  of  joy.  In  his  eyes  shone  tears  of 
delight.  The  baton  fell,  and,  like  the  trumpet-call  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  the  first  chords  of  the  andante  resounded." 
(Jarrold.     63.) 


KiNSAH. 


By  May  Chommelin. 


Kinsah  is  a  daughter  of  Tangier — "white  Tangier  by 
the  dark  blue  sea."  The  members  of  the  British  Legation 
and  their  women-folk  are  introduced,  and  the  romance 
takes  colour  and  variety  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
life.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  many  and  alluring. 
(John  Long.     6s.) 


The  Realist. 


By  Herbert  Flowerdew. 


The  realist  is  Auguste  Zant,  who  has  come  to  England 
to  write  a  novel  dealing  with  our  national  character.  He 
writes  novels  from  life,  and  when  he  wants  a  harrowing 
scene  he  creates  it.  "Is  it  true  that  you  strangled  your 
housekeeper?"  asks  the  hero  in  the  character  of  an 
interviewer.  "  Oh,  yes,  it  is  true,"  he  said  indifferently. 
"I  have  seen  it  stated  that  I  performed  the  experiment 
in  order  to  describe  the  effects  of  strangulation.  That  is 
scarcely  true,  for  I  knew  already.  My  idea  was  chiefly  to 
try  liow  much  pacification  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
poor  creature  my  friend  again."     (Lane.     63.) 


The  Gdests  of  Mine  Host. 


By  Marian  Bower. 


Talk,  dining,  billiards,  gossip,  and  excursions  among  a 
cosmopolitan  crowd  at  the  Beau  Eivage  Hotel  at  La 
Soverie.  Amid  it  all  a  love  drama  is  shaped,  in  which  two 
men  and  a  young  married  woman  (who  is  tortured  by  the 
circumstances  of  her  married  life)  play  their  parts.  The 
story  is  well  written  and  conceived.     (Cassell  &  Co.     68.) 


I  Lived  as  I  Listed. 


By  Arthur  L.  Maitland. 


A  pleasing  romance  of  the  Restoration,  with  plenty  of 
action.  When  things  were  quiet  "  we  did  fall  for  awhile 
into  easy  conversation,  and  the  mouthing  of  such  merry 
quips  as  we  could  recollect."  Indeed,  the  mouthing  is 
overdone.  "  '  Nan,  dear,'  said  I  sadly,  '  I  have  happed  on 
evil  times.'   And  I  did  draw  a  sigh."   (Wells  Gardner.    63.) 


Tales  of  Terror.  By  Dick  Donovah. 

Tales  of  terror  indeed.     The  first,  "The  Woman  with 

the  Oily  Eyes,"  is  the  horrible  story  of  a  modem  vampire. 

(Chatto  &  Windus.     63) 

Phil  of  the  Heath.  By  Harold  Child. 

A  readable  melodramatic  story.  Phyllis  Woolcombe 
is  an  heiress,  stands  five  feet  eleven,  and  rides  the  biggest 
horse  in  the  West  Country.  Her  life  and  character  are 
attacked,  she  is  charged  with  murder,  is  released  from 
Bristol  gaol  in  the  Cliartist  riots,  has  a  soldier  lover,  and  a 
villainous  cousin.     (Pearson  Ltd.     6s.) 

Loaves  and  Fishes.  By  Bessie  Reynolds. 

A  vigorous  study  of  Little  Bethel  politics.  The  conse- 
quential, self-made  deacons  stint  their  pastor  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes  that  are  his  due,  and  treat  him  and  his  wife  with 
insolence  and  unkindness.  Written  to  expose  the  evil 
of  too  many  chapels,  each  supporting  a  half-starved  pastor. 
(Stock.) 

A  Lawful  Crime.  By  Edward  Kent. 

This  is  described  as  "a  story  of  to-day,"  but  it  rather 
belongs  to  some  doubtful  yesterday.  It  is  compounded  of 
a  young  marriage,  an  absent  husband,  an  unscrupulous 
lover,  a  plot,  an  imprisonment,  a  forced  wedding — and  then 
wrongs  begin  to  be  righted.  Much  of  the  action  passes  in 
France,  where  the  heroine  is  entrapped  and  imprisoned  by 
lier  father's  mistress.     (L^adenhall  Press.     6s.) 

The  Priest's  Marriage.  By  Nora  Vynne. 

A  study  of  marriage  by  the  author  of  The  Blind  Artist's 
Pictures,  &c.  Is  an  ex-priest  or  a  mere  natural  man  the 
best  husband  for  a  girl  like  Annie  Fulton  ?  The  riddle  is 
solved  by  experiment.     (Burleigh.     6s.) 

The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Curate.  By  Marcus  Reay. 

This  diary  of  a  curate,  supposed  to  have  been  stolen  by 
a  bad  boy,  shows  how  the  Rev.  George  Grey  had  a  good 
deal  of  puritanical  nonsense  knocked  out  of  him.  Going 
on  the  river  on  Sunday  with  qualms  of  conscience,  he  sees 
his  bishop  gliding  by  in  another  boat,  &c.,  &c.  (John 
Long.     38.  6d.) 

Harcourt.        By  Author  of  "  Daughters  of  the  City." 

Not  he  of  Malwood.  Yet  the  atmosphere  is  political, 
and  perhaps  this  concerns  the  modem  Plantagenet : 
"Nothing  is  more  comic  than  a  Liberal  leader  proclaiming 
his  sublime  devotion  to  high  principle,  his  scorn  of  base 
expediency :  while  '  Distrust  of  the  people  —  if  they're 
women,'  and  '  Women  being  in  the  majority,  we  must  not 
enfranchise  them,'  are  the  principles  he  practises."  A 
novel  in  which  love  and  the  franchise  are  alternately  to 
the  fore.     (Simpkin.     6s.) 


Boffin's  Find. 


By  Robert  Thynne. 


A  story  of  Australian  sheep-farming  and  gold-mining, 
written — the  author  points  out — "  before  the  De  Rouge- 
mont  narrative  made  any  public  appearance."  The  time 
in  Botany  Bay  days,  and  the  story  hums  with  lite,  adven- 
ture, and  villainy.  Mr.  Thynne  is  the  author  of  The  Story 
0/ Australian  Exploration.     (Long.     63.) 

We  have  also  received  The  River  Syndicate,  and  Other 
Stories,  the  first  of  which  is  a  detective  story,  by  Charles 
E.  Carryl  (Harper  &  Brothers.  2s.) ;  The  Beautiful  Evil, 
a  fantasy  of  Indian  life  and  religions,  by  Alexander  Eager 
(Sands  &  Co.  6s.)  ;  Love  Knots,  by  May  Crommelin 
(Jarrold.  3s.  6d.);  Margaret  at  the  Manse,  a  series  of 
Scottisli  stories,  illustrated,  by  Ethel  T.  Heddle  (Wells 
Gardner.  6s.)  ;  Charles  Wavendon  and  Others,  "  a  medley  " 
dealing  with  "  the  upper  stratum  of  society  thirty  years 
ago,"  by  Caryl  J.  Blunt  (Stock.  6s.);  Malcolm  Ross,  a 
story  of  ministerial  life  in  West  Scotland,  by  Alexander 
Oraib  (Stock.    6s.). 
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The  Novel  of  the  Moment. 

An    Enquiry. 

O.v  Tuesday,  October  24,  eight  thousand  copies  of  it 
were  offered  to  London,  and  it  was  also  published  in  New 
York  and  in  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Mudie  desired  two  thousand 
copies  for  his  library.  The  trade  generally  was  hungry  and 
pertinacious.  Over  two  thousand  supplementary  copies  were 
ordered  on  November  2,  and  the  same  on  November  3. 
A  Teuton  expressed  a  wish  to  translate  it  into  German. 
Tauchnitz  said  that  he  wanted  it,  and  a  dramatist  asked 
permission  to  dramatise  it.  On  the  9th  the  first  edition 
was  exhausted,  and  large  orders  yet  unfulfilled;  but  a 
great  firm  of  printers  had  the  affair  in  hand,  and  on  the 
loth,  by  the  aid  of  their  resources,  a  second  edition  of  ten 
thousand  copies  was  ready  to  be  devoured.  In  the  mean- 
time the  morning  papers  sang  together.  England  and 
Scotland  lifted  up  one  laudatory  voice.  "The  book  must 
go  right  to  the  front  of  contemporary  literature."  "The 
plot  .  .  .  would  alone  have  secured  for  it  the  eager  atten- 
tion of  critics."  "  The  same  gift  of  divining  things,  the 
same  sincerity,  and  nearly  the  same  insight  as" — the 
author  of  Jane  Eyre.  "Challenges  comparison  with 
Charlotte  Bronte."  "  Not  to  be  surpassed  in  contemporary 
fiction.     "  Without  doubt  a  masterpiece." 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  Red 
Pottage,  by  Mary  Cholmondeley  (Edward  Arnold),  the 
novel  of  the  moment.  Many  people  will  ask:  "Who 
is  Mary  Cholmondeley?"  But  these  people  will  not  be 
subscribers  to  Mudie's.  For  Miss  Cholmondeley,  though 
she  has  written  little,  was  from  the  first  a  sort  of  power  at 
Mudie's.  With  Diana  Tempest  she  secured  a  firm  position 
there,  and,  though  it  is  some  time  since  Diana  Tempest,  the 
clients  of  Mudie — even  those  who  make  novel-reading  the 
stem  business  of  life  and  require  a  new  story  every  day — 
do  not  soon  forget  a  favourite.  Red  Pottage  was  sure  of  a 
special  attention.  It  was  not,  however,  sure  of  the  enor- 
mous vogue  which  it  is  now  enjoying.  Sudden  da/zling 
popularities  have  been  a  fairly  regular  phenomenon  of 
late  years — at  least  two  have  occurred  within  six  months — 
but  the  vogue  of  Red  Pottage  is  still  striking  enough  to 
startle.  That  it  surprised  the  publisher  himself  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  second  edition  of  the  book  is  larger 
than  the  first. 

Thus  at  a  single  stride  Miss  Cholmondeley  steps  from 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  being  "  a  popular  author " 
into  the  brilliant  white  light  of  full  celebrity.  Yesterday 
it  was :  "  Mary  Cholmondeley — you  know  .  .  .  wrote  a 
splendid  thing  called  Diana  Tempest,  awfully  interesting ; 
you  ought  to  read  it."  To-day  it  is :  "  Mary  Cholmonde- 
ley .  .  .  What,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  haven't 
read  .  .  .  !  "  And  he  to  whom  "Mary  Cholmondeley"  is 
unfamiliar  will  henceforth  hide  his  ignorance  like  a  sin. 
That  is  fame.  Miss  Cholmondeley  is  famous.  In  three 
weeks  she  has  become  so.     Why  ? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  strength  in  her  work.  We  have 
read  perhaps  a  thousand  novels  since  we  read  Diana  Tempest, 
and  forgotten  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  but  we  clearly  remem- 
ber that  not  only  the  plot  but  the  characterisation  of  this 
story  interested  ma.   The  talent  was  unnustakable.    We  re- 


solved to  keep  the  author  in  view.  The  sight  of  her  name 
in  the  publishers'  advertisements  last  month  at  once  filled 
us  with  anticipations,  and  we  perused  Red  Pottage  at  the 
earliest  moment.  We  mention  these  facts  because  our  ex- 
perienc9  was  probably  a  common  one.  The  opening 
chapters  of  the  story  effectually  raised  our  curiosity.  Hugh 
Scarlett  has  a  liaison  with  Lady  Newhaven.  Lord  Nesv- 
haven  discovers  the  adultery  (not  before  Hugh  is  sick  of 
his  Diana),  and,  with  a  calmness  which  is  characteristic  of 
him,  invites  Hugh  to  draw  lots  for  the  privilege  of  com- 
mitting suicide  within  the  next  five  months.  Hugh,  sur- 
prised, accepts  Lord  Newhaven's  somewhat  Ouidaesque 
proposition— and  loses.  The  question  is  :  Will  Hugh  abide 
by  the  result  ?  Miss  Cholmondeley  has  here  an  excellent 
situation.  It  is  melodramatic ;  but  none  the  worse  on  that 
score,  since  melodrama  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  form  of 
literary  art-,  capable  of  the  finest  uses.  (See  Balzac's  La 
Grande  Breteche  or  Scott's  Wandering  Willie's  Tale.)  She 
handles  it  with  originality,  force,  and  ingenuity.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  surprise  grows  out  of  surprise  in  a  manner 
productive  of  many  thrills.  So  far  as  the  Newhavens  and 
Hugh  Scarlett  are  concerned.  Red  Pottage  is  a  good,  ex- 
citing story,  ornamented  with  some  rather  clever  analysis 
of  motive,  and  very  well  told,  save  for  a  slight  occasional 
hesitancy  and  indirectness  in  the  later  passages. 

But  the  affaire  Newhaven-Scarlett  is  only  a  small  part  of 
Red  Pottage.  Miss  Cholmondeley  has  no  sooner  stated  her 
theme  than  she  deliberately  discards  it.  Gifted  with  what 
is  called  "  a  keen  eye  for  character,"  she  so  preoccupies 
herself  with  the  exploitation  of  the  special  powers  of  that 
eye  that  she  loses  sight  of  her  story  for  a  good  two 
hundred  pages.  It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  Hugh 
Scarlett  falls  in  love  with  a  certain  rare  creature,  Rachel 
West ;  that  Eachel  has  an  intimate  friend,  Hester  Gresley 
(who  wrote  the  greatest  novel  of  her  time) ;  that  Hester 
has  a  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Gresley,  with  a  wife  and 
family  ;  and  that  the  latter  have  some  snobbish  plutocratic 
friends  named  Pratt.  These  people  are  spread  abroad  over 
the  book.  Their  motives  and  actions  are  described  in 
detail.  Yet  they  do  not  help  the  story  ;  they  have  nothing 
but  an  adventitious  and  non -essential  connexion  with  the 
story.  It  might  be  said  that  Miss  Cholmondeley  had 
fallen  into  the  usual  English  error  of  writing  two  novels 
in  one,  but  these  extraneous  persons  and  scenes  do  not  in 
fact  make  a  story  by  themselves.  The  sole  result  of  them, 
viewing  the  book  strictly  as  a  work  of  art,  is  to  fret  and 
delay  the  satisfaction  of  an  artfully  aroused  curiosity. 
Nevertheless,  we  imagine  that  the  gross  redundancies  of  the 
book  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  making  of  its  success. 

The  popularity  of  Red  Pottage  springs  from  three 
things.  The  first  is  the  melodramatic  excitements  of  the 
main  theme.  These  are  good,  but  they  pervade  only  a 
fractional  part  of  the  story.  The  second  is  the  observation 
of  that  "keen  eye  for  character  "  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Miss  Cholmondeley  sees  character  intensely,  but  very 
crudely.  Her  good  people  are  too  good,  and  her  bad 
people  are  too  bad.  They  seldom  depart  from  their  codes. 
Certain  of  her  creatures  she  adores ;  certain  others  she 
hates.  It  is  in  the  delineation  of  the  hated  that  she 
renders  herself  popular.  She  observes  them  with  positive 
rancotir,  and  makes  them  the  butt  of  sarcasm  which  is  like 
a  skittle-ball  among  the  pins.     Thus  of  the  Pratts  : 

iSelina  was  the  most  popular,  being  liable  to  shrieks  of 
laughter  at  the  smallest  witticisms,  and  always  ready  for 
that  species  of  amusement  termed  "  bally-ragging "  or 
"  hay-making."  But  Ada  wag  the  most  admired.  She 
belonged  to  that  type  which  in  hotel  society  and  country 
towns  is  always  termed  ' '  queenly. ' '  She  ' '  kept  the  men  at 
a  distance."  She  "never  allowed  them  to  take  liberties," 
&c.,  &c.  She  held  her  chin  up  and  her  elbows  out,  and 
was  considered  by  the  section  of  Midiileshire  society  in 
which  she  shone  to  be  very  distinguished.  Mrs.  Pratt" was 
often  told  that  her  daughter  looked  like  a  duchess ;  and 
this  facsimile  of  the  aristocracy,  or  rather  of  the  most 
distressing  traits  of  its  latest  recruits,  h^d  a  manner  of 
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lolling  with  crossed  legs  in  the  parental  carriage  and  pair, 
whioh  was  greatly  admired.  "Looks  as  if  she  was  boru 
to  it  all,"  Mr.  Pratt  would  say  to  his  wife. 

So  axe  the  Pratts  disposed  of  and  labelled  for  ever,  and 
the  public  persuaded  that  in  reading  Red  Pottage  it  is 
appreciating  social  satire  of  a  very  subtle  order.  But 
human  beings  are  not  thus  easily  to  be  ticketed  and 
shelved.  Such  facile  and  disdainful  sarcasm  may  raise  a 
laugh,  but  the  art  of  it  is  neither  serious  nor  delicate.  In 
a  word,  it  is  coarse,  and  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Red 
Pottage.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Gresley,  for  anotlier  example,  is 
treated  with  the  crudest  hostility;  he  is  a  grotesque  puppet, 
set  up,  apparently,  so  that  the  author  may  gratify  her 
anti-Philistine  spleen  in  knocking  liim  down. 

The  third  element  of  popularity  in  Red  Pottage  is  the 
strain  of  easy  philosophising  in  terms  of  vague  metaphor 
which  runs  through  it.     Here  is  an  example  : 

Most  of  us  have  in  our  time  hammered  nails  into  our 
walls,  which,  though  they  now  decorously  support  the 
engravings  and  etchings  of  our  maturer  years,  were  never- 
theless originally  driven  in  to  uphold  the  cherished,  the 
long  since  discarded  chromes  of  our  foolish  youth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of  reflection  does 
please  and  even  impress  a  certain  type  of  mind.  Of 
the  thousands  who  will  relish  the  quoted  passage,  not 
one  could  turn  it  into  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  so  turned. 
"  Chromos  "  stands  for  one  kind  of  ideal,  and  "  engrav- 
ings and  etchings"  for  another  kind  of  ideal,  but 
our  belief  is  that  Miss  Cholmondeley  herself  would  be 
puzzled  to  explain  the  rule  oi  "nails"  in  the  metaphor. 
Yet  the  sentence  has  a  pleasant  and  plausible  air  with  it. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  or  that  quality  of  excellence  ia  Miss  Cholmondeley's 
novel.  But  on  some  points  concerning  it  competent 
opinions  cannot  differ :  it  is  very  clumsily  constructed ; 
it  contains  many  passages  and  some  characters  which 
have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  theme  ;  the  author 
exhibits  a  shameless  partiality  among  her  characters  ;  and 
she  has  almost  no  feeling  for  style  in  any  fine  sense  of 
the  word.  These  four  charges  could  be  proved  before  a 
jury.  And  so  it  must  be  asserted,  strenuously  though 
with  soiTOW,  that  Red  Pottage  is  not  a  masterpiece,  that  it 
does  not  challenge  comparison  with  Charlotte  BrontiJ,  that 
it  is  not  unsurpassed  in  modern  fiction,  and  that  Miss 
Cholmondeley's  reward  has  exceeded  her  deserts. 

To  utter  a  jeremiad  upon  the  decadence  of  taste,  to 
declare  that  literature  is  going  to  tlie  dogs  because  a 
fourth-rate  novel  has  been  called  a  masterpiece  and  has 
made  someone's  fortune,  would  be  absurd.  We  have  a 
strong  faith  that  taste  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was,  and  that 
literature  will  continue  on  its  way  undisturbed.  The 
extraordinary  phenomena  marking  the  birth  of  Red 
Pottage  have  occurred  frequently  before,  and  in  a  form, 
more  acute.  Even  now  A  Double  Thread  is  touching  its 
fiftieth  thousand.  AU  this  is  naught.  In  ten  years,  in 
twenty  years — what  then  ?  Perhaps  then  the  excellent, 
but  impetuous  public  may  remember  that  in  lS9i)  "  Ztick  " 
issued  On  Trial  and  that  in  those  -days  Mr.  Walter  Kay- 
mond  was  also  fertile.  Who  knows  ?  In  the  meantime, 
let  us  admit  with  alacrity  that  Miss  Cholmondeley  is  a 
writer  of  parts.  Had  she  not  been  so,  she  could  scarcely 
have  written  a  fourth-rate  novel,  which  is  at  least  six 
degrees  higher  than  the  average.  And  let  us  point  out 
tliat  Miss  Cholmondeley  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
hysteria  of  good-natured  criticism,  or  the  panic  rush  of  the 
populace  to  take  the  horses  out  of  her  carriage  and  drag 
her  to  the  high  summits  of  Parnassus. 


Style  and  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review.'* 

The  article  in  the  current  Edinburgh  Review  on  "  Some 
Tendencies  of  Modem  Style  "  deserves  attention  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Its  declared  aim  is  to  criticise  some  recent 
efflorescences  of  the  younger  phrase-mongers  who  follow 
their  Meredith  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Herein  we  have 
every  sympathy  with  it.  The  application  to  the  novel  of 
a  style  perilous  in  the  essay  is  an  innovation  to  be  deplored. 
The  aim  of  such  style  is  great  minuteness  of  word  selection : 
the  sentence  is  to  become  a  mosaic  of  recherche^  and  carefully 
tested  words.  In  the  hands  of  a  master  this  may  succeed. 
It  may  succeed  by  a  fastidious  reticence,  a  delicate  sense 
of  the  too  much,  a  chastened  instinct  where  to  stop.  But 
in  most  hands — as  one  might  prophesy,  and  as  we  see  in 
fact — the  tendency  of  such  narrowed  attention  to  the 
individual  word  is  to  throw  the  sentence  out  of  focus. 
There  should  be  an  organic  relation  and  subordination  in 
the  vocables  of  a  sentence,  a  distinction  of  major  and 
minor.  But  in  the  strained  minuteness  of  the  writer's 
attention  to  language  he  misses  sight  of  this  with  dis- 
tressing result.  The  words  lose  their  perspective,  and 
start  out  upon  the  reader  with  an  unnatural  separate 
distinctness : 

Each  particular  word  doth  stand  on  end. 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

It  has  an  effect  like  the  painful  heightening  of  individual 
objects  in  a  nightmare  vision.  In  fact,  such  a  sentence 
(unconsciously  to  the  writer)  is  veritably  dislocated ;  as  in 
the  drawing  of  a  beginner,  where  noses  and  other  features 
assume  abnormal  proportions.  Each  word  m^y  be  accurate 
and  defensible  in  itself,  but  the  total  result  is  false  because 
r<!fo<!on— comparative  importance — ^has  been  neglected.  It 
is  an  error  parallel  to  the  pre-Eaphaelite  assemblage  of 
severally-studied  details  in  an  unrelated  whole.  And  all 
this  becomes  tenfold  worse  when  the  writer  intensifies  the 
impression  by  packed  audacities  of  imagery.  The  efi'ect  is 
phantasmagoric.  One's  eyes  ache,  seeking  and  finding  no 
place  of  rest. 

But  here  our  agreement  with  the  reviewer  ceases.  It  is, 
unhappily,  only  at  the  close  of  his  article  that  he  reaches 
these  justified  animadversions.  The  rest  of  the  article  is 
consumed  in  an  elaborate  attempt  to  provide  a  foundation 
of  principle  for  his  forthcoming  strictures.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  revives  the  mischievous  fallacy  that  "  you  should 
write  as  you  speak."  When  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
whole  ranges  of  themes  which  are  practically  excluded 
from  speech,  the  fallacy  and  inadequacy  of  this  principle 
seems  evident.  It  is  true  that  the  reviewer  modifies  it  by 
saying  that  speech  should  be  the  model  for  prose.  True, 
in  the  same  sense  that  tlie  skeleton  is  the  model  for  the 
flesh.  But  the  reviewer  means  much  more ;  he  contends 
that  the  nearer  prose  is  to  speech  the  better  it  is.  Armed 
with  this  law,  he  surveys  the  range  of  English  prose,  and 
makes  devastating  work.  Passing  over  his  loose  intro- 
duction, which  contains  fallacies  of  thought  enough  to 
require  an  article  for  their  discussion,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  one  main  result,  if  not  object,  of  his  essay  is  virtuallj' 
to  set  aside  and  condemn  a  whole  mode  of  English  prose  ; 
and  with  it  to  clear  away  from  our  literature  a  stately 
grove  of  noble  writers.  On  his  principle,  of  course,  the 
eighteenth  century  is  the  great  period  of  our  prose.  With 
ruthless  logic  he  carries  his  theory  to  its  full  consequences, 
brushing  aside  the  entire  seventeenth  century.  A  principle 
which  condemns  at  one  fell  swoop  Milton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  their  great  brethren, 
stands  surely  self  -  condemned.  If  either  they  or  the 
principle  must  go,  it  will  be  hard  for  the  principle  ! 

The  truth  is,  that  it  is  pedantry  to  limit  prose  within 
any  external  order  of  style.  The  form  of  prose  is  deter- 
mined by  its  aim — by  its  subject-matter  and  the  writer's 
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design  in  treating  that  subject-matter.  As  this  approaches 
or  recedes  from  the  aims  of  speech,  the  style  should,  and 
must,  approach  or  recede  from  the  usual  structure  of 
speech.  Where  it  is  widely  different  from  unpremeditated 
speech,  that  is  because  theme  and  aim  are  widely  different 
from  anything  conceivable  in  speech.  But  here  we  touch 
one  cause  of  the  reviewer's  error.  He  wishes  to  draw  a 
fast  line  between  prose  and  poetry.  Metre,  he  thinks,  is 
the  proper  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose ;  there- 
fore, outside  metre,  the  more  prosaic  your  writing  (the 
nearer  to  speech,  in  his  phrase),  the  better  it  will  be,  as  a 
matter  of  style.  But  metre  is  not  the  proper  distinction 
between  poetry  and  prose  (though  a  distinction  convenient 
for  general  observation).  As  a  proof,  take  the  poetical 
books  of  the  Bible.  They  have  been  rendered  into  prose 
so  superbly  fit  that  all  attempts,  even  by  poets,  to  substitute 
metrical  form  have  utterly  faUed.  Here  you  have  grand 
poetry  without  metre.  What,  then,  has  it  which  distin- 
guishes it,  outwardly,  from  prosaic  prose  ?  It  has  rhythm. 
It  is  the  presence  of  lofty  and  noble  rhythm  which  invests 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible  with  such  satisfying  and  wholly 
congruous  form.  And  it  is  rhythm  which  really  is  the 
neeestary  medium  of  poetry,  not  metre.  But  rhythm  varies 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  through  numberless  grada- 
tions, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  till  it  disappears  in 
the  pedestrian  progress  of  average  prose.  It  follows  that 
there  is  no  such  fast  line  between  poetry  and  prose  as  the 
Edinbjirgh  Eeviewer  supposes.  Poetry  and  prose  can,  and 
sometimes  do,  play  into  each  other.  Prose,  therefore, 
becomes  a  vast  spectrum,  fading  into  poetry  at  one  end, 
into  journalism  at  the  other  (or,  if  the  Reviewer  prefer 
the  phrase,  into  the  forms  of  ordinary  speech).  To  which 
of  these  two  extremities  a  given  style  shall  approximate 
depends  wholly  on  the  writer's  aim.  Prose  in  the  past 
has  divided  itself  into  two  great  modes,  represented  by 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  prose  of 
Browne  and  Jeremy  Taylor  was  well  towards  the  upper,  or 
poetic,  end  of  the  spectrum,  without  actually  passing  into 
it,  like  the  poetic  books  of  the  Bible.  The  prose  of  Swift 
and  Dryden  was  well  towards  the  lower,  or  colloquial,  end, 
though  far  from  passing  into  it — much  further  than  certain 
modem  prose.  But  both  were  as  legitimate  as  they  were 
separate  modes  of  prose.  That  the  eighteenth  century 
is  a  fitter  model  for  the  general  requirements  of  prose  is 
obvious.  But  that  does  not  sweep  from  the  ranks  of  the 
great  masters  of  style  Taylor,  and  Browne,  and  Hooker, 
and  their  fellows.    And  Ood  forbid  it  should  ! 


Things  Seen. 

Proof. 

NiouT  had  come  weeping ;  and  as  I  plunged  along  miry 
Wellington-street,  I  wondered  why  upon  earth  the  old 
gentleman  ahead  of  me  could  not  enter  that  Waterloo 
omnibus  and  be  done  with  it.  He  stepped  back  at 
last,  and,  springing  forward,  I  had  my  wonder  ex- 
plained away.  "  Full  up !  "  grunted  the  conductor  ;  and, 
as  I  fell  back,  muttering  plain  words,  my  old  gentleman, 
with  his  cruddled,  kindly  face,  g^ey  almost  to  whiteness, 
and  bright  eyes  shaggily  overhung,  ranged  alongside  me. 

"Better  to  walk  it,"  he  said,  as  we  forged  along. 
"Does  you  good,  I  think.  I've  to  catch  the  6.10  express 
to  Blankley  ;  but  there's  time  enough,  I  fancy." 

"Really  I  To  Blankley?  My  own  case  exactly.  I 
live  there." 

"  Well,  well ;  that's  odd.  Harper's  my  name  ;  Harper, 
Blankley,  finds  me  ;  yes,  these  thirty  years.  And  yet  I 
never  met  you,  sir.  You've  business  in  town,  likely ; 
Ludgate-hill,  now,  or  Cheapside  ?  " 

"  No ;  no,  I  write  books  for  my  living." 


"  Ah  ;  books,  eh  ?  WeU,  there's  a  deal  too  many  books 
written  nowadays,  by  my  way  of  it." 

"  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you." 

"  Yes.  If  folk  would  only  read  their  Bibles  more,  now, 
and  leave  these  stories  alone — ah !  Why,  I  saw  a  ton  of 
'em  given  away  to-day.  Fictions  an'  bright  readings,  as 
they  call 'em;  and  far  enough  I  wished  'em — just  when 
we  was  distributing  Bibles  too,  an'  good  books,  on  the 
troopships.  Ah,  yes,  they're  bad  things,  these  stories,  sure 
enough,  and  they  do  a  sight  of  harm.  They're  not  founded 
on  the  Rock,  ye  see ;  not  on  a  basis  of  truth.     But  with 

the  Bible Why,  look  at  Job,  now  !     There  was  a  man 

for  you !  " 

"  Very  fine,"  I  said  ;  "  very  fine  indeed.  But  there  are 
folk,  you  know,  who  say  the  Book  of  Job  was  no  more  than 
a  play,  a  drama,  you  know,  and  not  history,  at  all." 

"Play; — drama!  Huh!  No,  sir;  inspiration;  true, 
every  word  of  it,  sir.  Job  was  a  living  man,  just  as  sure 
as  you  an'  me.  I  know  it ;  I  know  it  like — like  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  An'  now  I'll  tell  you  a  little 
anecdote  to  prove  it.  Yes,  an'  I  daresay  it's  true  too — 
Why,  bless  me,  yes ;  I  know  it  is.  It  was  the  Presby- 
terian minister  at  Chelsea  told  me  about  it,  when  I  was  a 
lad.  He  said— —  How  these  'buses  follow  on,  to  be  sure  ! 
See  those  three ;  all  full.  Well,  rock  oil,  y'  know,  was  a 
new  thing  then,  I  fancy  ;  an'  some  smart  young  fellow,  as 

it  might  be  yoursel From  Ecclesiastes,  I  think  it  wa?, 

he  got  it :  '  No  new  thing  under  the  sun.'  '  Why,'  ses 
he,  '  look  at  rock  oil !  Whoever  heard  of  oil  out  of  a 
rock  before  ? '  Mocking,  you  see.  Then  my  friend  he 
turns  up  Job — Job  twenty-nine  or  thirty,  I  think  it  is; 
somewhere  along  there — '  And  the  rock  poured  me  out 
rivers  of  oil.'  That  shows  you,  ye  see.  That  was  how  he 
rebuked  the  young  man,  out  of  Holy  Writ ;  that's  writin' 
founded  on  the  Living  Rock.  '  Rivers  of  oil ! '  Doesn't 
that  prove  it  for  ye  ?     Real !     Just  as  real  as  you  an'  me  ; 

glory  to  God!  But  these  stories ■  There,  but  you  say  you 

write  'em.  Well,  I  daresay  they're  not  all  bad.  But  it's 
better  to  work  for  Christ,  I  say.  And  so  you  live  at 
Blankley  ?  " 


Bathos. 


From  his  service  boots  to  his  trim  little  moustache  and 
jaunty  cap  he  was  beautiful,  the  khaki-clad  soldier,  as  he 
mounted  into  the  'bus.  We  all  felt  it,  and  longed  to  speak 
to  him  ;  and  envied  the  tail  lame  man  who  might  and 
did.  We  looked  at  him  as  much  as  we  could  without 
seeming  to,  and  we  listened.  He  was  going  out  to-day : 
so  much  we  learned,  and  our  hearts  swelled.  He  spoke 
straight  out,  with  a  soldierly  simplicity  that  appealed.  Ah, 
to  be  a  man  and  to  do  these  things ! 

At  Holbom  the  omnibus  was  cleared  but  for  the  soldier, 
a  sanguine  middle-aged  lady,  and  myself.  She  looked  at 
me  with  a  glance  that  pleaded,  "  (Tnder  the  circumstances 
.  .  .  "  ;  and  turning  frankly  upon  him, 

"  And  so,"  she  purred,  "  you  are  going  out !  " 

With  the  simple  directness  proper  to  the  British  Army, 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  out  to-day." 

"  Are  you  really,  now  ! "  She  seemed  to  munch  the 
notion  :  it  was,  one  might  fairly  conjecture,  her  first  occa- 
sion of  actual  contact  with  the  heroic.  With  a  large  senti- 
mental smile  she  surveyed  him.  Then  she  plunged  into  a 
conversation.  .  .  . 

At  Drury-lane  I  alighted.  Poised  upon  the  rear- 
platform  I  caught  a  question. 

"  And  what  regiment  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  had  one  foot  in  the  air ;  but,  with  a  view  to  adding  a 
new  personal  interest  to  the  morning  perusal  of  my  paper, 
I  hung  on.  A  momentary  check  was  overpassed,  but  the 
voice  that  answered  had  lost  something  of  its  resonance. 

"  Commissariat,"  it  answered.  .  .  . 

"  Well,  that's  better  than  nothing — isn't  it  ?  "  said  the 
middle-aged  lady. 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

The    Ancestors    of   the    Boers. 

In  the  Harleian  Miscellany  (ii.  591)  is  preserved  an 
account  of  a  royal  voyage  to  Holland  from  the  pen  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  train  of  William  III.  (whom  he 
styles  "  Uie  Conqueror  ")•  The  man  was  a  courtier  in  the 
first  place — the  document  is  plastered  with  adulation — but 
he  was  also  an  acute  observer,  and  he  could  write  pretty 
well.  Having  landed  at  the  Hague,  he  pauses  merely  to 
note  the  "  curious  hard  sandy  shore,  admirably  contrived 
by  nature  for  the  divertisement  of  people  of  quality,"  then 
passes  on  to  an  examination  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Comical  Humours  of  the  Boors.  Certain  of  his  sen- 
tences are  likely  to  be  appreciated  by  a  larger  public  than 
that  for  which  they  were  written.  These,  without  further 
"  pesterment  of  formalities,"  I  proceed  to  transcribe  : 

You  may  sooner  convert  a  Jew  [he  writes]  than  to  make 
an  ordinary  Dutchman  yield  to  arguments  that  cross 
him.  ... 

They  are  seldom  deceived,  for  they  trust  no-body ;  so  by 
consequence  are  better  to  hold  a  fort  than  win  it ;  yet  they 
can  do  both.  Trust  them  you  must  if  you  travel,  for  to 
ask  a  bill  of  particulars  is  to  put  in  a  wasps'  nest ;  you 
must  pay  what  they  ask  as  sure  as  if  it  were  the  assessment 
of  a  subsidy. 

Compliments  is  an  idleness  they  were  never  trained  up 
in;  and  it  is  their  happiness  that  Court  pleasures  have 
never  stole  away  their  minds  from  business.  .  .  . 

...  In  short,  they  are  a  race  diligent  rather  than 
laborious,  dull  and  slow  of  understanding;  and  co  not 
dealt  with  by  hasty  words,  but  managed  easily  by  soft  and 
fair ;  and  yielding  to  plain  reason,  if  you  give  them  time 
to  understand  it. 

S.  B.  T. 


To  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Poet,  who  weavest  wondrous  webs  of  words, 

And  clang'st  thy  lyre  with  wild  and  boisterous  hand! 
Oft,  as  we  listen  to  thy  music  grand 

Still  roUing  in  reverberating  chords, 

We  hear  the  roar  of  guns  and  clash  of  swords 
Borne  on  the  air ;  then,  swift  at  thy  command, 
Our  pulses  quicken,  our  desires  expand 

To  urge  thy  hates,  to  hallow  thine  accords. 
Yet,  would  we  crave  thy  Muse  to  turn  awhile 

To  gentler  arts — to  sing  the  song  of  War 

In  softer  strain.     Put  up  thy  scimitar, 

And  let  sweet  peace  thy  stormy  soul  beguile : 

Such  were  a  solace  soother  in  "  reverse  " 

Than  all  the  colder  comfort  of  a  curse  ! 

B.  M.  E. 


For  an  Anthology  of  Parody. 

Some  of  the  wittiest  parodies  that  I  have  ever  read  have 
been  among  those  which  appear  in  the  newspapers  from 
time  to  time  on  topical  events.  I  recollect  seeing  a 
travesty  of  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling's  "  Bobs,"  addressel^  to 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  under  the  title  of  "  Babs  "  during  a 
recent  eauie  cilcbre.  I  wish  I  had  preserved  it,  it  was  so 
clever.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  parodies  is  the 
little-known,  self-inflicted  Swinbumian  "  Nephelidia,"  to 
be  found  among  those  unparalleled  Speciment  of  Modem 
Poet*,  The  Heptalogia,  a  book  which  certainly  ought  to 
be  in  the  hand  of  the  compiler  of  an  anthology  of 
parody.  No  one  knowing  these  verses  should  accuse  Mr. 
owinbume  of  a  lack  of  humour ;  has  ever  a  poet  of  note 


bTirleaqued  his  own  peculiarities  of  style  in  so  frank  a 
manner  ?    Here  are  a  few  lines : 

From  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the  dawn  through 

a  notable  nimbus  of  nebulous  noonshine, 
Pallid    and   pink   a^   the    palm  of  the    flag-flower  that 

flickers  mth  fear  of  the  flies  as  they  float, 
Are  the  looks  of  our  lovers  that  lustrously  lean  from  a 

marvel  of  mystic  miraculous  moonshine. 
Those  that  we  feel  in  the  blood  of  our  blushes  that  thicken 

and  threaten  with  throbs  through  the  throat  ? 
Thicken  and  thrill  as  a  theatre  thronged  at  appeal  of  an 

actor's  appalled  agitation, 
Fainter  with  fear  of  the  fires  of  the  future  than  pale  with 

the  promise  of  pride  in  the  past ; 
Flushed  with  the  famishing  fulness  or  fever  that  reddens 

with  radiance  of  rathe  retreation. 
Gaunt  as  tiie  ghastliest  of  glimpses  that  gleam  through 

the  gloom  of  the  gloaming  when  ghosts  go  aghast  ? 
Nay,  for  the  nick  of  the  tick  of  the  time  is  a  tremulous 

touch  on  the  temples  of  terror, 
Strained  as  the  sinews  yet  strenuous  with   strife  of    the 

dead  who  is  dumb  as  the  dust-heaps  of  death  : 
Surely  no  soul  is  it,  sweet  as  the  spasm  of  erotic  emotional 

exquisite  error. 
Bathed  in  the  balms  of  beatified  bliss,  beatific  itself  by 

beatitude's  breath. 

Jonathan  Dean. 


The  Tyranny  of  Association. 

The  criticism  passed  in  the  Academy  last  week  on  the 
excess  of  detail  in  Mr.  Millais's  life  of  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais  derives  support  from  the  following  curious  extract 
from  the  book.  Mr.  Millais  is  telling  us  how  Miss  Siddal 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Eossetti)  "  sat  "  to  Millais  for  his  beauti- 
ful picture  of  Ophelia  drifting  down  the  stream  to  her 
death.     He  says : 

Miss  Siddal  bad  a  trying  experience.  ...  In  order  that 
the  artist  might  get  the  proper  set  of  the  garments  in 
water,  and  the  right  atmosphere  and  aqueous  effects,  she 
had  to  lie  in  a  large  bath  filled  with  water,  which  was  kept 
at  an  even  temperature  by  lamps  placed  beneath.  One 
day,  just  as  the  picture  was  nearly  finished,  the  lamps  went 
out  unnoticed  by  the  artist,  who  was  so  intensely  absorbed 
in  his  work  that  he  thought  of  nothing  else,  and  the  poor 
lady  was  kept  floating  in  the  cold  water  till  she  was  nearly 
benumbed.  She  herself  never  complained  of  this,  but  the 
result  was  that  she  contracted  a  severe  cold,  and  her  father 
(an  auctioneer  at  Oxford)  wrote  to  Millais  threatening  him 
with  an  action  of  £50  damages  for  his  carelessness.  Millais 
paid  the  doctor's  bill ;  and  Miss  Siddal,  quickly  recover- 
ing, was  none  the  worse  for  her  cold  bath. 

That  she  was  none  the  worse  is  eternally  satisfactory. 
It  is  the  picture  that  is  to  suffer  now  !  Mr.  Millais  should 
have  remembered  the  tyranny  of  association.  Few  readers 
of  the  story  will  be  able  to  look  at  "Ophelia"  without 
seeing  Miss  Siddal  floating  in  her  bath,  the  lamps  out,  the 
painter  oblivious,  and  rheumatism  and  writs  stalking  in 
the  backtrround.     It  is  an  awful  example, 

P.  T.  8. 


Wanted:    Novels   of  Observation. 

One  is  often  impressed  by  the  sad  want  of  origin- 
ality shown  by  young  novelists  in  the  choice  of  plots 
and  sxibject  matter.  They  seem  to  be  re-arranging  old, 
worn  effects,  and  rarely  extending  that  Edom  over  which 
Fiction  should  cast  out  its  shoe.  Literary  promotion 
awaits  the  young  novelist  who  will  apply  his  faculties  to 
the  faithful,  critical  representation  of  a  few  definite  yet 
well-known  phases  of  life.  For  instance,  the  life  of  a 
great  drapery  establishment  must  be  full  of  comedy  and 
more  or  less  suppressed  human  nature,  both  well  worth 
treating.  The  innumerable  City  clerk,  his  punctual 
journeys,  his  virtues  and  temptations,  still  awaits  his 
novelist.  And  the  Aerated  Bread  Girl — who  will  gather 
her  in?  8.  81 
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Publishing  on  Commission. 

A  New  Enterprise 

The  newest  name  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  London 
publishers  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Everett,  who  is  beginning 
business  in  Essex-street.  Mr.  Everett  has  controlled  some 
important  publications  when  acting  as  manager  to  Messrs. 
Thacker  &  Company.  In  particular,  he  was  concerned 
in  bringing  out  an  edition-de-luxe  of  Wbyte-MelviUe's 
works,  and  the  well-known  books  on  horses  and  sport  by 
Captain  Hayes,  whose  works  he  will  in  future  publish. 
Mr.  Everett  will  adopt  a  method  of  publishing  which 
he  believes  is  well  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  book 
market.  This  is  publishing  on  commission,  whereby  the 
author  retains  his  copyright  and  the  maximum  of  control 
and  oversight  over  his  books.  Under  this  system  the 
author  takes  all  the  profits  after  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  met,  less  small  commissions  on  the  cost  and  sales. 
Throughout,  the  publisher  acta  as  the  author's  agent,  and 
the  publisher's  operations  and  his  account  books  are  open 
to  the  author's  inspection. 

Publishing  on  commission  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to 
superior  technical  books  enjoying  a  long  sale,  but  it  will 
probably  meet  the  wishes  of  authors  of  all  kinds.  To  the 
new  and  timid  writer  it  should  appeal  by  its  simplicity  and 
openness.  He  wUl  know  at  the  outset  precisely  what  his 
risks  are,  and  what  his  chances  of  profit ;  moreover,  the 
pubhsher'e  gains,  like  his  own,  will  be  regidated  entirely 
by  the  success  of  the  book  in  question.  But  Mr.  Everett 
anticipates  that  his  system  will  be  appreciated  by  many 
older  writers  who  desire  to  have  more  direct  control  over 
their  literary  business  and  a  clearer  financial  method.  It 
does  not  foUow,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Everett  wUl  not  use 
other  methods  of  publishing  where  such  are  preferred. 

The  only  prejudice,  if  there  be  one,  against  publishing 
on  commission  arises  from  the  notion  that  the  system  opens 
wide  the  door  to  the  incompetent  -writer  who  can  pay  to 
have  his  book  produced.  But  clearly  all  depends  on  the 
publisher.  Mr.  Everett  intends  to  publish  good  books,  not 
bad  books ;  and  he  will  not  permit  his  ideal  of  sound 
literary  publishing  to  be  spoilt  by  writers  who  have  more 
money  than  brains. 


How  Long    Should  Copyright 
Last? 

This  question  is  naturally  being  raised  at  a  time  when 
a  new  Copyright  Act  is  likely  to  become  law.  Under 
the  existing  law  copyright  in  a  book  lasts  the  author's 
lifetime,  or  for  forty-two  years,  whichever  period  proves 
the  longer.  By  the  new  Act  it  i^  proposed  to  extend 
the  period  to  the  author's  lifetime,  plus  thirty  years. 
TLis  is  the  German  rule,  but  it  seems  a  mistake  to 
regard  it  as  an  "  extension  "  in  all  cases.  For,  obviously, 
if  an  author  should  die  one  year  after  the  publication  of  a 
book  the  copyright  in  that  book  will  last  only  thirty-one 
years — i.e.,  eleven  years  less  than  the  forty-two  now 
assured  to  every  book. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  France  copyright  lasts  through 
the  author's  life,  and  for  fifty  years  afterwards.  In  Italy 
and  Spain  copyright  in  a  book  survives  its  author  by 
eighty  years.  In  these  countries,  therefore,  a  good  copy- 
right remains  a  source  of  income  to  a  man's  children  and 
grandchildren.  What,  then,  is  the  true,  the  just  period 
during  which  copyright  should  be  upheld  ?  Or  should 
there  be  a  period  at  all  ?  Copyright  in  perpetuity  may 
eeem  a  startling  proposition,  but  why  shoidd  a  book 
not  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  property  as  real,  and  as  in- 
alienable from  an  author's  heirs,  as  a  house,  or  a  mine,  or 
»  fishery?     The  ciuestion  is  at  least  worth  considering. 


That  hardship  results  from  the  present  speedy  termination 
of  copyrights  can  hardly  be  disputed.  It  is  easy,  indeed, 
to  name  cases  in  which  the  extinction  of  copyright  has 
been  an  injustice,  or  at  least  a  matter  for  regret.  Some 
forty  years  ago  the  grandson  of  Daniel  Defoe  was  found 
to  be  an  inmate  of  Kennington  Union,  and  a  public  sub- 
scription, initiated  by  Walter  Savage  Landor,  was  raised 
on  his  behalf.  Surely  the  grandson  of  the  author  of 
Rolinson  Crusoe  had  a  moral  claim  to  the  benefits  of  his 
grandfather's  success.  Or  take  a  gigantic  work  like  Cruden's 
Concordance.  Cruden,  we  believe,  was  a  bachelor,  but  he 
might  have  left  a  family  to  whom  the  royalties  on  his 
great  work  would  have  been  a  help  both  welcome  and  just. 
One  could  find  a  score  of  books  of  reference  on  the  "  open 
shelves "  on  the  British  Museum  Eeading-room  which 
imder  a  more  liberal  law  of  copyright  would  now  be  yield- 
ing more  or  less  useful  incomes  to  the  descendants  of 
hard-worked  men  of  erudition  and  genius.  As  Mr.  Lang 
says  in  the  current  LongmarCs  Magatine  : 

Think  how  Scott,  his  debts  paid,  would  have  provided 
for  his  family  had  copyright  lasted  longer.  The  heirs  of 
Keats  and  Coleridge,  men  neglected  by  purchasers  in  their 
day,  would  have  been  bequeathed  a  competence.  Most  of 
Dickens's  works  are  now  out  of  copyright — a  real  hardship 
while  an  author's  sons  and  daughters  are  in  the  land. 
Surely  copyright  might  be  protected  "for  two  lives"  at 
least.  ■  The  authors  literally  "created"  the  property 
which,  in  their  lifetime,  many  of  them  did  not  enjoy.  If 
we  are  to  have  property  at  all,  the  author's  property  ought 
to  be  the  most,  not  the  least,  sacred. 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of  copyrights  are  falling 
into  the  hands  of  enterprising  publishers  who  have  only 
such  claims  to  them  as  the  general  copyright  law  of  the 
country  gives  them.  Lord  Tennyson's  family  may  not  be 
conspicuously  in  need  of  the  royalties  which  have  just 
lapsed,  yet  the  rights  of  the  well-to-do  are  scarcely  less 
worthy  of  respect  than  the  needs  of  the  poor;  and  the 
continuance  of  the  Tennyson  copyrights  would  at  least 
have  saved  us  from  the  shoddy  editions  of  his  poems 
which  are  now  being  thrown  before  the  public. 

Even  in  fiction — where  change  and  decay  proceed  so 
fast — the  operation  of  the  forty-two  years'  system  seems 
to  bear  hardly  on  descendants.  The  heirs  of  Scott,  Dickens, 
and  Thackeray  would  stiU  be  enjoying  a  harvest  of  royalties 
if  our  copyright  law  were  that  of  Spain.  And,  as  the 
Author  points  out,  there  are  always  cases  ahead.  The 
heirs  of  Charles  Eeade,  George  Eliot,  and  Eobert  Louis 
Stevenson  wUl  soon  lose  what  it  is  quite  permissible  to 
think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keej^. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  United  States  a  definite 
movement  is  on  foot  to  substitute  perpetual  for  limited 
copyright.  Sir  Walter  Besant,  in  the  Author,  boldly 
supports  this  change,  though  ha  is  careful  to  point  out 
some  of  the  obstacles  to  its  realisation.  He  considers  that 
the  running  out  of  copyright  is  a  great  hardship  and  a 
great  injustice : 

But  it  will  prove  most  difficult  to  persuade  people  of  its 
injustice.  .  .  .  People  have  got  firmly  fixed  in  their  heads 
the  notion  that  if  the  term  copyright  is  indefinitely 
extended  certain  books,  now,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  the  property  of  the  nation — really  the  property  of 
competing  publishers — wUl  be  suppressed.  "Suppose," 
they  say,  "  The  Pilgrim's  Proijrcaa  were  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  Catholic  :•"'  The  true  answer  would  be,  that' 
the  fact  of  this  work  being  always  in  demand,  and  that  it 
was  a  property  like  a  coal  mine,  would  effectually  prevent 
that  property  being  ruined  or  destroyed. 

Another  objection  to  the  extension  of  copyright  is  the 
fact  that  publishers  are  always  trying  to  get  copyright  in 
•  their  own  hands.  The  agreements  submitted  to  authors 
always  demand  copyright  or  the  exclusive  right  of  publica- 
tion during  the  time  of  copyright ;  or  if  they  buy  a  book 
outright  of  course  copyright  goes  with  it.  Therefore  an 
extension  of  copyright  would  only  mean  the  continuance 
during  such  extension  of  the  agreement  made  with  the 
author.    And  this,  as  the  "  Draft  Agi-eements  "  (Equitable 
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show,  would  leave  the  author,  as  a  rule,  very  little  cause 
for  congratalatiou  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  extension. 
Now,  people  very  rightly  think  that  they  would  rather 
have  the  competing  publisher  than  the  publisher  who  is 
sole  owner. 

To  meet  the  last  objection,  Sir  Walter  proposes  that 
purchase  of  copyright  should  be  limited  to  periods  of  five 
or  six  years.  "  Most  books  suffer  painless  extinction 
after  the  first  year;  a  few  last  for  three  or  four  years; 
very  few,  indeed,  are  in  demand  more  than  five  years. 
For  those  books  which  have  the  good  fortune  of  extended 
life,  it  is  surely  fair  to  the  creator  of  the  property  that 
there  should  be  a  fresh  deal."  Of  the  general  justice  of 
the  outcry  for  longer  copyright  Sir  Walter  has  no  doubt. 
"The  term  of  copyright,"  he  says,  " should  be  certainly 
extended — perhaps  there  should  be  no  term  at  all — the 
State  does  not  take  away  a  man's  coal  mine  after  forty 
years." 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  term  of  copyright  proposed 
by  the  new  Act  is  not  long  enough,  and  that  now  is  the 
time  for  those  authors  who  are  alive  to  their  own  and 
their  brothers'  interests  to  determine,  by  debate  and  in- 
quiry, what  is  the  proper  length  of  time  to  adopt. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

In  Vienna  this  week  has  died  the  Baroness  Ulrika  von 
Levetzow,  referred  to  as  "a  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Goethe."  A  friend  certainly — the  word  might  be  a  warmer 
one  to  represent  the  adoration  she  gave  to  Goethe  and 
had  from  him.  A  contemporary  she  was,  although 
there  was  a  great  disparity  of  years  between  her  and 
Goethe.  The  Baroness  was,  in  fact,  not  yet  twenty 
when  Goethe,  aged  seventy-four,  met  her  at  Marienbad, 
and  found  himself  stiU  young  enough  to  fall  in  love  with 
her,  as  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  The  exaltation  of  the 
Werther  period  he  felt  over  again,  and  he  began  to  dis- 
cover that  a  man  who  was  never  too  old  to  be  a  lover  was 
never  too  old  to  be  a  poet.  Marriage  was  mooted ;  but 
the  representations  of  friends — perhaps  a  fear  of  ridicule — 
withheld  him  from  the  altar.  He  tore  himself  away  from 
the  fair ;  and  the  "  Marienbad  Elegy  "  which  he  wrote  in  the 
carriage  as  it  put  the  miles  between  them  remains  as  a 
token  of  his  inexhaustible  resources  of  feeling  and  of  the 
cost  at  which  he  did  violence  to  his  sentiments.  All  these 
years  since  his  death — seventy — the  Baroness  has  borne 
the  same  name  and  the  recollection  of  the  greatly- 
worshipping  Goethe. 


No  one  lives  any  longer  now  to  recall  the  kisses  and  the 
tears  of  the  author  of  Faust.  Friendships  with  women 
can  scarce  be  written  of  ;  yet  Goethe's  friendships  might 
have  made  a  chapter  to  wluch  the  pen  of  G.  H.  Lewes,  at 
its  nimblest,  had  done  little  injustice.  Goethe  himself 
wrote  as  he  could  of  the  many  women  he  ranked  among 
his  close  friends.  Like  most  young  men,  he  foiind  his 
first  heroine  in  a  woman  of  an  older,  generation,  Friiulein 
Von  Klettenberg,  the  "  fair  saint "  who  taught  him  the 
mysticism  which  led  him  on  to  Faust,  from  that  unlikely 
starting-point,  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  through  the  works 
of  the  alchemists.  He  was  then  a  medical  student  in 
Strasburg,  and  he  had  a  dancing-master,  the  dancing- 
master  had  two  daughters,  and  that  meant  for  Goethe  two 
love-afBairs.  The  dramatic  end  came  (at  any  rate,  in 
Goethe's  Autobiography)  when  one  of  the  sisters,  in  the 
presence  of  the  other,  caught  Goethe  by  the  hair,  crying : 
"  Woe  upon  woe  for  ever  and  ever  to  her  who  for  the 
first  time  after  me  kisses  these  lips !  " 

GoBTDE  left  the  house  without  giving  the  listening  sister 
the  occasion  to  fear  the  curse ;  but  the  memory  of  it 
haunted  him  when,  a  little  later,  he  lost  his  heart  to 


Frederika  Brion,  the  daughter  of  a  pastor,  to  whom,  after 
a  few  days'  visit  to  her  people,  he  writes  a  vague  love- 
letter  ;  and,  returning  unannounced,  finds  his  coming 
that  day  had  been  anticipated — a  scene  which  has  a 
parallel  when  Contarini  Fleming  is  greeted  by  his  future 
bride,  at  first  meeting,  with  the  words :  "  You  have  been 
long  expected."  Xo  wonder  that  Goethe,  when  he  read 
that  romance,  delighted  Disraeli  the  younger  with  his 
praise.  The  ideal  of  Stevenson  might  be  "  beauty,  touched 
with  sex  and  laughter."  For  Goethe  and  for  Disraeli 
there  must  be  an  added  touch  of  mysticism.  When 
Goethe  left  Frederika  the  second  time,  having  braved  the 
curse,  he  met  on  his  homeward  way  a  phantom  of  himself 
and  remarked  the  ghostly  figure's  trappings,  recalled  to 
him  eight  years  later  when  he  rode  in  that  very  attire  to 
revisit  the  girl  and  to  suffer  disillusion. 


If  Lord  Eosebery's  Bath  speech  tempted  one  to  a  quota- 
tion from  a  letter  of  Landor's,  his  speech  about  Cromwell 
seems  to  cry  out  irresistibly  for  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Abraham  Cowley.  If  the  passage — not  in  poetry,  but  in 
prose — is  unfamiliar  to  Lord  Eosebery  he  will  welcome  it, 
despite  the  sentiments  it  expresses,  for  a  stupendous  piece 
of  rhetoric : 

What  can  be  more  extraordinary,  wicked  than  for  a 
person  to  endeavour  not  only  to  exalt  himself  above,  but 
to  trample  upon,  all  his  equals  and  betters  ?  to  pretend 
freedom  for  all  men,  and  under  the  help  of  that  pr.-tence 
to  make  all  men  his  servants?  to  take  arms  agaiust  taxes 
of  scarce  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  t"  raise 
them  himself  above  two  millions  ?  to  quarrel  for  the  loss  of 
three  or  four  ears,  and  to  strike  off  three  or  four  hundred 
heads  ?  to  fight  against  an  imaginary  suspicion  of  I  know 
not  what,  two  thousand  guards  to  be  fetched  for  the  king, 
I  know  not  from  whence,  and  to  keep  up  for  himself  no  less 
than  forty  thousand  ?  to  pretend  the  defence  of  Pdrlia- 
ments,  and  violently  to  dissolve  all  even  of  his  own  calling, 
and  almost  choosing  ?  to  undertake  the  reformation  of 
religion,  to  rob  it  even  to  the  very  skin,  and  then  to  expose 
it  naked  to  the  rage  of  all  sects  and  heresies  ?  to  set  up 
couocils  of  rapine,  and  courts  of  murder  ?  to  fight  against 
the  king  under  a  commission  for  him  'f  to  take  him  forcibly 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  he  had  conquered  him  ? 
to  draw  him  into  his  net,  with  protestations  and  vows  of 
fidelity,  and  when  he  h»d  caught  him  in  it  to  butcher  him 
with  as  little  shame  as  conscience,  or  humanity,  in  the  open 
face  of  the  whole  world  ?  to  receive  a  commission  for  king 
and  parliament,  to  murder  (as  I  said)  the  one,  and  destroy 
no  less  impudently  the  other  I-'  to  fight  agaiust  monarchy 
when  he  declared  for  it,  and  declare  against  it,  when  he 
contrived  for  it  in  his  own  person  ?  to  abuse  perfidiously, 
and  supplant  ingratefuUy  his  own  general  first,  and  after- 
wards most  of  those  officers,  who  with  the  loss  of  their 
honour,  and  the  haxard  of  their  souls,  had  lifted  him  up  to 
the  top  of  his  unreasonable  ambitions  ?  to  break  his  faith 
with  all  enemies,  and  with  all  friends  equally  ?  and  to  make 
no  less  frequent  nse  of  the  most  solemn  perjuries  than  the 
lose  sort  of  people  do  with  customary  oaths ''  to  usurp 
three  kingdoms  without  the  shadow  of  the  least  pretensions, 
and  to  govern  them  as  unjustly  as  he  got  them?  to  set 
himself  up  as  an  idol  (which  we  know,  as  St.  Paul  says,  in 
itself  is  nothing),  and  make  the  very  streets  of  London  like 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  by  burning  the  bowels  of  men  as  a 
sacrifice  to  his  Moloch-ship  ?  to  seek  to  entail  this  usurpa- 
tion upon  his  posterity,  and  with  it  an  endless  war  upon 
the  nation  ?  and  lastly,  by  the  severest  judgment  of 
Almighty  God,  to  die  HARDENED,  and  MAD,  and 
UNREPEXTANT,  with  the  CURSES  of  the  present  age, 
and  the  DETESTATION  of  all  to  succeed  ? 

The  capitals  are  Mr.  Cowley's  own. 


He  had  with  his  own  hand  written  these  verses  [the 
"  Marienbad  Elegy  "]  in  Roman  characters  on  fine  vellum 
paper,  and  fastened  them  with  a  silken  cord  into  a  red 
morocco  case;  so  that,  from  the  outside,  it  was  obvious 
that  he  prized  this  manuscript  above  all  the  rest. 

From  Fckermann't  "  Conversations  of  Goethe" 
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Correspondence. 

Miss  Swanwick. 

SiE, — In  "Memoirs  of  the  Moment"  your  correspondent 
writes  without  sympathy  of  dear  old  Miss  Swanwick, 
kindest  of  hostesses,  most  erudite  of  women.  If  Tennyson 
did  not  "haunt"  her  drawing-room,  he  at  least  gave  a 
special  reading  of  "Maud"  for  her— a  little  intime  reading 
in  his  own  house  and  with  otherwise  only  his  family  present. 
Miss  Ssvanwick  would  have  been  the  last  to  boast  of  her 
friendship  with  the  great  men  of  her  generation.  They 
did  her  honour  in  their  own  way.  Tennyson  was  never 
gruff  to  her.  Browning  confided  to  her  that  "  Luria  "  was 
his  favourite  of  his  poems.  Martineau  and  Gladstone 
brought  her  their  portraits  and  sent  her  their  books  ;  and 
that  they  did  so  could  be  no  surprise  to  those  who  really 
knew  her,  for  a  more  charmingly  sympathetic  woman 
never  lived.  After  the  casualness,  the  ungraciousness,  the 
ungracefulness  of  the  ordinary  London  hostess,  who  that 
has  ever  been  in  the  Cumberland-terrace  drawing-room 
will  forget  the  welcome  given  them  by  the  little  old  lady 
in  her  grey  shawl  ?  You,  though  quite  insignificant,  were 
given  the  seat  of  honour  on  the  sofa  by  herself,  and  she 
would  sit  affectionately  holding  your  hand,  sympathetically 
asking  after  your  small  concerns,  blithely  telling  of  some 
special  little  kindness  done  to  herself,  until  your  heart 
warmed  and  warmed  to  her.  And  at  her  kindly  hearth 
the  great  and  the  little  foregathered.  On  the  same  after- 
noon, you  met  Lord  Bute  and  the  journalist  who  was 
beginning  her  career — the  dweller  in  the  attic  and  the 
great  statesman !  They  met  on  the  common  ground  of 
dear  old  Miss  Anna  Swanwick's  love  of  human  kind. — I 
am,  &c.,  Sappho  Scott. 

2,  Bennett-street,  St.  James's  :    Nov.  13,  1899. 


A  Pocket  Stevenson. 

Sir, — Now  that  pocket  editions  are  to  be  had  by  the 
score,  surely  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  we  have  none  of 
Eobert  Louis  Stevenson.  I  have  attentively  searched  the 
season's  lists  of  new  editions,  but  have  met  with  the  usual 
disappointment.  Stevenson  is  so  essentially  the  friend  of 
youth,  the  companion  of  all  who  love  the  country,  that  I 
am  astonished  no  demand  has  yet  been  raised  for  such 
an  edition.  For  myself,  I  never  travel  without  some 
volume  of  his  essays,  and  like  always  to  have  him  ready 
to  my  hand.  Are  not  Virginibm  Pwrisqtce,  Memwries  and 
Portraits,  Aerots  the  Plains,  and  Th«  Inland  Voyage  books 
imprimis  for  the  pocket  ? 

The  publication  of  these  volumes  in  some  such  form  as 
the  "  Temple  Classics  "  would  surely  bring  a  profit  to  the 
publishers. — I  am,  &c.,  F.  W.  Place. 

Liverpool:  Nov.  12,  1899. 


George  Cupples  or  William  Hansard  ? 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  November  4  you  reviewed  A 
Spliced  Yarn,  by  George  Cupples  (Gibbings  &  Co.,  Ss.), 
and  quoted  a  passage  telling  how  Bill  BuUen's  "  old 
frigate  came  tumbling  home,  and  how  he  took  his  fare- 
well of  the  sea."  The  passage  which  pleased  your 
reviewer  had  to  me  a  familiar  ring,  and  you  will  find  it 
verbatim  on  p.  267  of  the  bound  volume  of  Good  Words 
for  1862,  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  It 
occurs  in  an  article  entitled  "  What  Sent  Me  to  Sea," 
over  the  signature  of  William  Hansard.  Unless  Mr. 
George  Cupples  contributed  to  Oood  Words  in  1862  over 
the  name  "  George  Hansard,"  some  explanation  of  this 
literary  coincidence  seems  due. — I  am,  &c., 

Glasgow:  Nov.  4,  1899.  U.  K.  E, 


Mr.  Henty's  Books. 

Sir, — Owing  to  a  press  of  work  it  is  only  to-day  that  I 
have  seen  the  letter  of  Messrs.  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.  I 
am  astonished  at  their  statement  that  "they  had  not  to 
their  knowledge  received  or  heard  anything  of  a  protest 
from  Mr.  Henty."  Their  memories  must  indeed  be  short 
ones.  They  wrote  to  me  saying  that  they  had  purchased 
my  novel  A  Woman  of  the  Commune,  and  intended  to  bring 
it  out  under  a  new  name,  but  that  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
only  they  asked  my  approval  of  the  change.  I  replied 
that  on  principle  I  objected  most  strongly  to  any  change 
of  title,  as  it  was  calculated  to  deceive  the  public,  who 
would  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  a  new  book.  I 
received  no  answer  to  that  letter. — I  am,  &c., 

G.  A.  Henty. 

33,  Lavender-gardens,  S.W. :  Nov.  9,  1889. 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  8  (New  Series). 

This  competition  was  set  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  conversation  at  a  certain  house  the  other  eyeniner  tarned 
upon  the  amoant  of  glgnificinoe  which  acme  poets — notably  Shake- 
speare—have crowded  into  a  single  line.     One  speaker  instanced  : 

Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 

from  Khig  Lear  ;  but  that  line  is  mysterions  and  rom%ntio  rather 
than  surcharged  with  matter.  A  better  example  is  in  the  porter's 
speech  in  Maebeth,  where  he  says  :  "  I  had  thought  to  let  in  some 
of  the  old  professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  th',  eeerlasting 
bonfire."  This,  properly  speaking,  is  prose ;  but  it  illustrates  our 
point.  We  offer,  then,  a  prize  of  a  guinea  for  that  line  chosen  from 
English  poets,  living  or  dead,  which  is  most  packed  with  meaning. 

Among  the  many  lines  which  have  reached  us  we  consider  the 
one  most  packed  with  meaning  to  ha  this,  from  Browning's  "  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  "  : 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops :  Potter  and  clay  endure, 
which  was  sent  by  E.  Hoff  jiann,  "  Fair  View,"  Didsbury. 

A  choice  from  the  best  liaes  follows.  The  asterisks  mean  that 
more  than  one  person  has  chossn  the  ({uotation  : 

What  does,  what  knowj,  what  is  ;  three  souls,  one  man. 

Brownitiff. 
[M.  C.  E.,  London.] 

Clear  the  land  of  evil,  drive  the  road,  and  bridge  the  ford. 

Jl.  Kipling. 
[T.  V,  N.,  South  Woodford.] 

To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there's  the  rub. 

"  Hamlet." 
[L.  W.,  London.] 

.  .  .  The  rest  is  silence.* — "  Hamlet." 

[F.  M.,  London.] 

Qod'g  in  His  Heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world. 

Srowning. 
[E.  B.,  Eye.] 

Fast  the  city's  congregated  peace  of  homes  and  pomp  of  spires. 

Browning. 
[L.  R.  G.  W.,  Kirkby-Ravensworth.] 

God  props  no  Gospel  up  with  sinking  saints. 

Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 

[H.  W.  F  ,  Cork.] 

The  wide,  grfy,  lampless,  deep,  uapeopled  world. 

Shelley. 
[0,  J.,  Torquay,] 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist. 

Browning. 
[M.  F.,  Northampton. 

Built  in  the  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses  dark. 

Miltiin. 
[W.  S.  R,  Moffit.j 

The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing. 

"  Titus  AntlroiiirUK," 
[MissH,,  MansUeld,  j 
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Oar  birth  U  bat  a  sleep  and  a  forgettinf;. 

Wordnworth. 
One  truth  U  clear — whatever  ie,  is  right. 

Pope, 
[J.  A.  B.,  Birmingham,] 

There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bod  but  thinking  makes  it  so. 

"Hamlet." 
[E.  M.  S.,  London.] 

Which  way  I  ily  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell. 

Milton. 
[L.  P.,  Manchester.] 
TJncinopied  sleep  is  flying  from  field  and  tree. 

Itohi'H  Jiridffnt. 
[H.  H.,  London.] 

Earth's  crammed  with  heaven,  and  every  living  bash  aflame 
with  God. — Browiiing. 

[F.  H.  M.,  Brighton  J 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  mnd. 

William  Blake. 
[W.  A.  S.,  Sale.] 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town, 

Ci'irper. 
[N.  S.,  Stratford-on-Avon.] 

The  end  crowns  all. 

"  Troilus  and  Crettida," 

[G.  N.,  Clifton.] 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

WordxwoTtk. 
[G.  D.,  Horley,] 

New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large. 

Milton. 
[M,L.B.,  Tiverton.] 

I  sat  stone  still,  let  time  mn  over  me. 

Srowning, 
[A.  E.  C,  Brighton.] 

Brave  victor-victim  of  thy  country's  war. 

Laurie  Magnus. 
[E.  ,1.  P.,  Alton.] 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 

Tennyson. 
[P.  S.,  Hull.] 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice. 

"Hamlet." 
[S.  W.,  Cathoart,] 

The  nmplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea. 

Matthfir  Arnold, 
[G.  A.  F.,  London.] 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour  feelf. 

'J'ennvson. 
[F.  R.  C,  London.] 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change. — Tennyson. 

[F.  W.,  Oxford.] 

Came  that  "  Ave  atque  Vale  "  of  the  Poet's  hopeless  woe. 

Tennyson. 
[A.  H.  W.,  Westward  Ho  !] 

And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Tennyson. 
[T.  C,  Buxted.] 

They  have  ridden  the  low  moon  out  of  the  sky,  their  hoofs  drum  up 
the  dawn. — Kipling. 

[D,  C.  M.,  Nairn.] 

O  the  pity  of  it  I 

"  Othello." 
[G.  H,  S.,  Glasgow.] 

The  still  sad  music  of  humanity.* 

Wordsuiortk. 
[J.  P.,  Fenton 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God,  and  blushed.* 

Orathan; 
[M.  N.,  Rathgar.] 

The  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 

"  Hamlet. " 
[G.  R.,  Aberdeen.] 

Cover  her  face  ;  mine  eyes  dazzle ;  she  died  young.  * 

Webster, 
[E.  T.  P.,  Streatbam.] 

Replies  received  also  from  :  N.  Bl.  Belfast :  M.  E.  S.,  London ; 
R.  N.,  Sunderland ;   C.  F.  F.,  Beading  ;    L.  M.  W.,  Edinburgh ; 


M.  H.  L.,  Sheffield  ;  6.  M.  P.,  Birmingham  ;  E.  W..  London  ; 
W.  F.  K.,  Dublin  ;  H.  P.  R.,  B»th  ;  J.  A.  F.,  Didoot ;  W.  S ,  Car- 
munnook  ;  E.  S.  H.,  Bradford  ;  J.  M.,  Holywood  ;  E.  H.,  Ledbury  ; 
S.  C,  Nottingham  ;  B.  G.,  Bamsley  ;  E.  G.  B.,  Liverpool ;  S.  A., 
Stoke-on-Trent ;  A.  C,  Edinburgh  :  .1.  D.  A.,  London :  E.  H., 
Chepstow ;  H.  H..  Edgbaston  :  E.  C.  M.  D.,  Crediton ;  M.  P.  H., 
Hanwell;  .1.  J.  P.,  Oswestry;  U.  A.,  Brooklacds ;  G,  S.  B., 
London;  B.  A.,  Brooklands ;  M.  A.  C,  Cambridge;  E.  B., 
Worcester  Park ;  A.  R.,  York :  E.  S..  London  :  H.  L.,  Prest- 
wich ;  J.  6..  London  ;  G.  L  H.,  Ilford :  R.  N ,  Cambridge ; 
T.  B.,  Salisbury  ;  M.  B.  M..  Dublin  ;  E.  G.  S.,  Ilford  ;  E.  B., 
Liverpool  ;  R.  J.  W ,  l^ndon  ;  J.  H.  S..  London ;  J.  W., 
Worcester  ;  H.  A.  E.,  Oxford  :  C.  M.,  Cardiff  :  E.  E.  T.,  Settrington ; 
G.  E.  M.,  London  ;  S.  C,  Brighton  ;  H.  Z.  S.,  Aberdeen  ;  H.  6.  H., 
Ruswarp  ;  B.  A.  B.,  London ;  C.  M.  W.,  Meltham  :  W.  E.  W., 
Hawick ;  H.  L.,  Cardiff  :  M.  C.  London  ;  R.  H.  F.,  Orpington ; 
J.  R ,  Hythe  :  G.,  Raijrate :  J.  P.  J ,  Little  Sutton  :  M.  F.  O'M , 
Folkestone  ;  W.  R.  E.,  London  :  P.  L.  C,  Bishopstown  ;  P.  A.  K.. 
Aberdeen  :  J.  M.,  Cathoart ;  J.  W.  W.,  Cardiff :  W.  M.  R.,  Man- 
chester :  D.  S.,  Glasgow  ;  L.  M.  W.,  London  ;  T.  H.  K ,  Wallasey  ; 
J.  W.  F.,  London;  A  R  B.,  Great  Malvern  ;  H.  A.  M..  London ; 
H.  T.  F.,  Cambridge  ;  R.  F.  McC,  Whitby  ;  and  A.  6.  K.,  Harrow. 

N.B. — Owing  to  an  oversight  the  prize  was  given  last  week  to  a 
competitor  whose  specimen  transgressed  the  rule  limiting  selections 
to  eight  lines.  We  have  therefore  decided  also  to  award  a  guinea 
to  the  competitor  whose  oontribatioQ  was  the  best  of  those  that 
adhered  to  the  conditions.  We  have  selected  the  following  passage, 
from  Mr.  Davidson's  Ballad  of  a  A'un,  chosen  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson, 
17,  Blakesley- avenue,  Ealiog  : 

The  adventurous  sun  took  Heaven  by  storm, 

Clouds  scattered  largesses  of  rain, 
The  sounding  cities,  rich  and  warm, 

Smouldered  and  glittered  in  the  plain. 

To  Mr.  Anderson  a  cheque  has  been  posted. 


Competition  No.  9  (New  Series). 

In  the  Letters  of  Bobert  Louiji  Stevenson,  which  are  reviewed  else- 
where in  this  number,  is  a  letter  from  Stevenson  to  Mr.  Henley  in 
which  he  enumerates  several  non-existent  literary  treasures  that 
he  would  much  like  to  discover.  Among  these  is  a  fragment  of 
Shakespeare's  Autobiography  and  a  portion  of  an  unfinished  novel 
by  Henry  Fielding,  entitled  tiolomon  Crabb.  In  his  letter  Stevenson, 
by  a  fine  effort  of  improvisation,  dashed  into  an  abstract  of  this 
imaginary  work.    Thus  : 

"  I  am  enjoying  Solomon  Crabb  extremely ;  Solomon's  capital 
adventure  with  the  two  highwaymen  and  Squire  Trecothiok  and 
Parson  Vance  ;  it  is  as  good,  I  think,  as  anything  in  Joseph  Aiidreics. 
I  have  just  come  to  the  part  where  the  highwayman  with  the  black 
patch  over  his  eye  has  tricked  poor  Solomon  into  his  place,  and  the 
squire  and  the  parson  are  hearing  the  evidence.  Parson  Vance  is 
splendid.  How  good,  too,  is  old  Mrs.  Crabb  and  the  coastguardsman 
in  the  third  chapter,  or  her  delightful  quarrel  with  the  sexton  of 
Sea  ham  ;  Lord  Conybeare  is,  surely,  a  little  overdone  ;  but  I  don't 
know  either ;  he's  such  damned  fine  sport.  Do  yon  like  Sally 
Barnes  1  I'm  in  love  with  her.  Constable  Muddon  is  as  good  as 
Dogberry  and  Verges  put  together  ;  when  he  takes  Solomon  to  the 
cage,  and  the  highwayman  gives  him  Solomon's  own  guinea  for  his 
pains,  and  kisses  Mrs.  Muddon,  and  just  then  up  drives  Lord 
Conybeare,  and  instead  nf  helping  Solomon,  calls  him  all  the 
rascals  in  Christendom— 0.  Henry  Fielding,  Henry  Fielding  I  Yet 
perhaps  the  scenes  at  Seaham  are  the  best.  But  I'm  bewildered 
among  all  these  excellences." 

We  ask  our  readers  this  week  to  indulge  in  a  similar  feat  of  fancy 
and  imagine  themselves  to  be  reading  a  newly-discovered  story,  or 
fragment  of  a  story,  by  .lane  Austen.  For  the  most  convincing 
abstract,  more  or  less  in  the  manner  of  the  above  extract,  not 
exceeding  250  words,  we  offer  a  prize  of  a  guinea. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W,C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  November  21,  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  second  column  of  p.  .">84  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon,  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers, 
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New  Books  Received. 

[^TAese   notes  on   some   of  the   New   Books   of  the    week   are 
preliminary  to  Reviews  that  may  follow. '\ 

The  Histoky  of  Lokd  Lytton's  Indian  ADMUfisTKAxiON. 

By  H\dy  Betty  Balfouk. 

This  is  a  family  and  official  record,  forming  rather  a  history 
than  a  biography.  It  does  not  deal  with  Lord  Lytton's  personal 
life  in  India,  but  with  his  acts  and  opinions.  Lady  Betty 
Balfour  has  aimed  at  an  impartiality  which  should  not  revive 
"  the  virulent  party  bitterness  which  perverted  so  much  of  the 
criticism  on  Lord  Lytton's  policy  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
which  to  this  day  has  prevented  it  from  receiving  any  measure 
of  fair  play."     (Longmans.     18s.) 

A  HI8TOEY  OF  THE  BUITISH  ABirY. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

This  is  a  civilian's  history  of  the  British  Army,  written  to  fill 
a  gap  which  no  militai-y  writer  has  filled.  The  author's  design 
is  to  bring  the  story  down  to  the  year  1870.  The  two 
volumes  before  us  reach  1763,  and  two  volumes  will  follow. 
Details  of  an  antiquarian  kind  relatiug  to  dress,  armament, 
and  equipments  are  intentionally  sacrificed  to  larger  matters. 
(MacmiUau  &  Go,     2  vols.     369.  net.) 

The  Transvaal  and  the  Boers. 

By  W.  E.  Gabeett  Fisher. 

The  earlier  portions  of  this  work  appeared  in  189(i  under  the 
above  title,  but  they  have  been  re-written,  and  the  book  is 
practically  a  new  attempt  to  relate  the  history  of  the  South 
African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  before  they  "  pass 
out  of  independent  existence."     (Chapman  &  Hall.     lOi.  6d.) 

Mbmoiks  of  a  Eevolutionist.  By  P.  Kbopotkin. 

From  the  jireface  by  George  Brandes :  "  The  author  of  the 
autobiography  before  us  is  not  preoccupied  with  his  own 
capacities.  .  .  .  He  is  more  anxious  to  give  the  psychology  of 
his  contemporaries  than  of  himself  ;  and  one  finds  in  his  book 
the  psychology  of  Kussia:  the  official  Russia  and  the  masses 
underneath — Russia  struggling  forward  and  Russia  stagnant." 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     2  vol*.     2U.) 

Li,\MU  AND  Hazlitt.    Edited  dy  William  Caret.  Hazlitt. 

Into  this  slim  volume  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  put  the  information 
derived  from  a  number  of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and 
documents  relating  to  his  grandfather,  the  essayist  and  critic. 
One  item  in  the  book,  "  A  Curious  Historiette,"  is  a  detailed 
accouut  of  the  hoax  played  oil'  on  Hazlitt  by  Lamb  and  Joseph 
Hume  when  they  circulated  a  report  that  Hazlitt  had  died  by 
his  own  bond.  The  book  fills  up  a  few  crannies  in  our  know- 
ledge of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb.     (Mathews.     4s.  6d.  net.) 


Jane  Austen. 


By  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


This  is  an  essay  in  criticism  rather  than  a  biography.  But 
Mr.  Pollock  takes  up  a  few  loose  threads  left  by  other 
biographers.  His  special  work,  however,  is  to  relate  Jane 
Austen's  literary  work  to  that  of  her  contemporaries,  Madame 
D'Arblay,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Ferrier,  and  oth^rs.  (Long- 
mans.    39.  6d.  net.) 


The  Lewis  Carroll 
Picture  Book. 


Edited  dy 
Stctabt  Dodoson  Colling  wood. 


A  literary  and  pictorial  aftermath.  We  have  reproductions 
of  Lewis  Carroll's  scattered  pictures,  some  of  the  photographs 
he  took  in  his  study  at  Christ  Church,  also  fragments  of 
his  "Curiosa  Mathematica,"  Oxford  skits,  and  what  not. 
(Unwin.     68.) 


Ralph  Fitch. 


By  J.  HoRTON  Ryley. 


The  East  India  Company  and  its  men  of  mark  have  been  the 
subjects  of  many  books  ;  but  an  earlier  enterprise,  the  Levant 
Company,  which  took  its  rise  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
c-ntury,  and  its  set  of  heroes,  are  in  need  of  celebration.  This 
book  fills  the  gap,  and  is  particularly  concerned  with  the 
adventures  of  Ralph  Fitch,  who  had  travelled  across  India 
bef  -re  our  first  trudiug  expedition  left  Plymouth  for  the  East 
Indiesia  15!(1.     (Unwin.     10s.6d.net.) 

OiovAWHi  Bellihi.  By  Rooee  E.  Fry. 

A  careful  monograph  on  the  master.  Mr.  Fry  has  had  valu- 
able assistance  from  painters  and  professors  in  Italy,  and  his 
colleotioa  of  illus'ratiuus  is  adequate.     (Unicom  Press.) 


Greek  Terracotta  Statuettes.  By  C.  A.  Hutton. 

"  So  far,  except  in  France,  Greek  statuettes  have  been  chiefly 
treated  from  the  archaeological  standpoint,  but  the  present 
publication  is  addressed  to  that  wider  public  which,  though  not 
repelled  by  their  archioological  interest,  is  mainly  attracted  by 
their  festhetic  charm,  and  curious  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  their  being,  and  the  civilisation  which  they 
represent.'  The  book  is  a  slim  quarto,  well  illustrated  in 
colours  from  statuettes  in  the  British  Museum.  (Seeley 
&  Co.  78.  net.) 
Oliver  Cromwell:  His  Life 

AND  Character.  By  Arthur  Paterson. 

Cromwell  is  a  subject  on  which  the  last  word  will  not  be 
said  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Paterson  boldly  follows  "  where 
Carlyle,  Gardiner,  and  Firth  have  led."  His  object  is  pure 
biography  :  "  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  personal  life,  aims,  and 
motives  of  this  great  Englishman  " ;  any  "  history  of  the  time  " 
has  been  avoided.     (Nisbet  &  Co.     10s.  net.) 

Exploratio  Evangelica.  By  Percy  Gardner. 

A  book  for  the  thoughtful  layman  by  a  writer  who  has,  in 
long  years  of  quiet  study,  arrived  at  certain  views  in  regard  to 
the  psychology  and  the  history  of  religion,  and  who  speaks  for 
himself  alone.  In  form  it  is  a  critical  rather  than  a  constructive 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  "  it  m*y  perhaps  be  com- 
pared to  the  operations  which  precede  construction  ...  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  Prolegomena."     (Black.     15s.) 

The  Yangtze  Valley  and  By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bishop 

Beyond.  (Isabella  L.  Bird). 

An  important  work  by  the  author  of  Unbeaten  Tracks  in 
Japan.  Mrs.  Bishop  has  been  led  to  write  down  her  im- 
pressions of  the  Yangtze  Valley  by  the  political  movements  of 
the  last  two  years.  Her  journeys  in  this  region  were  taken  in 
1897.  The  book  is  profusely  and  admirably  illustrated,  and  is 
dedicated  by  permission  to  Lord  Salisbury.  (Murray.  21s. 
ntt.) 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received  : 
thbological  and  biblical. 

Caird  (John),  The  Funilamental  Idea  of  Christianity  ...  (Maclehose  &  Bona) 
Perowne  (the  Ven.  T.  T  ),  Oambridgo  Bible  for  School.s:  The  Proverbs. 

(University  Press) 

Clarke  (W.  N.).  (^an  I  Believe  in  God  the  Father?  (T.  &  T.  Clark)    3/0 

(iiI"ert(G.  H.), The  Revelation  of  Jesus    (Macmillani  net    6/0 

Stroane  (Annesley  W.),  Ecclesiaates ;  or.  The  Preacher (Methuen)  net    1/6 

poErRY,  criticism,  and  belles  lettres. 

Dawson  fW.  J.),  The  Makers  of  Modern  Prose (Hodder)    6/0 

Miiller  (F".  Max).  Sacrcil  Books  of  the  Buddhists.    Vol.  II (Provide) 

Smith  (C.  Fn.x).  Tne  Foremost  Trail     (Sampson  Low) 

Chandler  (F.  Wadleich),  Romances  of  RoKaery (The  Macmillan  Co.)    8/6 

Cuthbertson  (W.),  By  Shore  and  Wood  (Thin) 

history  and  biography. 

Gould  (R.  F.),  Military  Lodges (Gale  &  Polden)  6/0 

Hendry  (Hamish),  Majnba ..» (Richards)  2-0 

Henderson  (H.  F.),  Brskino  of  Linlathen  (Oliphant)  6/0 

Hulton  (S.  F.).  The  Primacy  of  Enjrland (Blackwell)  6/0 

Callow  (E.).  From  King  OiTy  to  Queen  Victoria:  a  Short  History  of  the 

Isle  of  Man (Stock)  6/8 

Keane  I  John',  The  Evolution  of  Geography  (Stanford)  6/0 

Collet  (C.  D.),  History  of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge.    2  vols (Unwin)  16/0 

Mitchell  (J.  Murrav),  In  Western  India    (Douglas)  6/0 

Temple  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Richard),  The  House  of  Commons (John  Long)  3/8 

Africanus.  The  Transvaal  Boeis    (Marshall)  1/0 

Ki  gsley  (Mary  H.),  The  Story  of  West  Africa (Marshall)  1/6 

Galloway  iVV.  J.),  Advanced  Australia   (Methuen)  3/6 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Israj'ls  (Jozef),  Spain :  the  Story  of  a  Journey.    Translated  by  A.  T.  de 
Mattos (Nimmo)  net  12/6 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Femald  (J.  0.),  Standard  Intermediate  School  Dictionary. 

(Funk  4  Wagnalls) 
Femald  (J.  C),  Students'  Edition  of  a  Standard  Dictionary. 

(Fank  4  Wagnalls) 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Graham  (P.  A.),  The  Revival  of  English  Agricnitnre (Jarrold)  3/8 

Henry  (Prof.  L.  E.),  Napoleon's  War  Maxims (Gale  &  Polden)  6/0 

Holmes  (Jessie),  The  Private  Nurse (Unwin)  3/6 

Tate  ijjouisa  8.),  The  Child's  Cookery  Book (Richards)  2/0 

Emerson  (D.  U.),  Naturalistic  Photography (Dawbam  &  Ward)  5'0 

Scholes  (T.  E.  S.),  The  British  Empire  and  Alliances (Stock)  8/6 

Ross  (Janet),    Leaves    from    our   Tuscan  Kitchen;    or.  How   to   Cook 
Vegetables  (Dent) 

*j,*  Neto  Novels  are  acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Special  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  Academy  can  he  supplied  for  \s.  each.  The  price  of  the 
hound  half-yearly  volume  is  8».  9rf.  Communications  should  he 
addressed  lo  the  Puhlitlier,  43,  Chancery -lane. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


SOTHEBAN'S    PRICE     CUBBENT 
of  LITERATDUE. 
No.  Wljurt  pubUihe.1.  for  NOVKMBEE, 
i'oDtaini  the  usual  food 
8BLBCTI0N  o(  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS.  Including  ■omoon 
OCCCWISM.  Mil  •omo  ft«l>  REMAINDERS. 

Port  rr«»  from  HrjiHT  foraiius  4  Co..  Bookfellers, 
IW,  8tnuid.  W.C.  -.  »llil  s;,  Pico«<Ully.  W. 

TlTiAMS        *      NOBQATE, 

IMPORTERS  or  rO REIGN  BOOKS, 

14,  BMiriotU  atnvt,  Cofont  0»rdMi,  »,  South  Frrferio*  St. 

Edinbanli,  and  r.  Broad  Stroot,  Oilord. 

OATAIiOODES  pott  tit*  on  appUeatlon. 


GRNTLBHAN  (Young),  Harrow,  B^. 
Balliol  Coll..  Oxtoti.-^mjMpiMtoifJ^t.ltd^^ 
of  ontarinil  Inti  I'ARTNERSIIIP  in  PCBLISHINO  f  IB"- 
-AwlyJou"  Mwz.KS  »  Co..  la.  H»novo^8tre«^  Edlnturuh. 


OYAIi     INDIAN    ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE,  Cooiier't  Hill.  StaiuM. 


R 


The  Coane  of  Stadylg  arranged  to  «l  im  Eojiuoor  for  em 
nliiment  In  Europ»7  India,  and  th.  Colonies  About  to 
Stn^onU  will  Iw  adrailU-d  In  8«pt«mber,  IKOO.  The  BeercUo' 
of  8Ut«  will  offer  them  torCompetitiun-Twelvo  Appolntmenii 
aa  Aidintaiit  Kngineen.  iu  the  I'uhlic  Worka  Iiepartni«Dt.and 
Ifour  Ap|«)intm.nU  an  A««l8t«nl  Siipenuteiidenta  in  the 
Teleiraulu  Departmoot,  O'f  in  the  AcnuntJints  lirancn 
!■  W  I)  aji.l  One  in  the  Traffic  Department  Indian  Stale 
lliulway.— For  particular!  apply  to  Sn  arriBV  at  College. 


ONDON        LIBRABY, 

8T.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 


B^ 


>AEDEKEB'S     &     BADDELEY'S 

TODRISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 
New  fully  detailed  CATAI/XJUE  lent  poet  free  on  appUcaUoo. 

BDIiAU  *  00.,  Sr,  8oBO  SooaRi,  LoKOOH,  W. 


BOOKS  WANTED.— 258.  each  offered  for 
••  Lite  Of  John  Mytton."1831!-Collyn«-  '  Wild  Red  Deer," 
I8«2-"01d  Engliali  Squire."  1821-"  Progress  of  a  Midshipman, 
isao-"  Shirley  Deer  Parks."  is«r-"  Tom  Raw  the  Griffln,"  IKS 
-••Trials  for  Adultery."  7  vols.,  1781 -"  Warwiokshire  Hunt, 
1837-rreei's  "Last  Deeade."  2  vols..  18(I3-"  Desperate 
Remedies."  3  vols.,  18ri--Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  3  vols.,  1873- 
••Loma  Doone,-  3  vols.,  vm.  Rare  Books  supplied.  State 
Wanla.-BAKER-S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  BIRMINGHAM. 

niPOETAKT.-PEIMTniO  AND  P0BLI8HIN0. 

NEWSPAPERS,  BIAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING.  SELL  *  RAILTON,  Limited,  high<ilaas 
Priotora  and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.O.,  have  spooially-bullt  Rotary  and  other  fast  Maohines 
for  prinUng  illustrated  or  other  Publloations  and  speolally-bmlt 
Uaohlnei  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  M.  or  83-page 
Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  ataisUnco  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
Haw  Joumala. 

FacUitiea  npon  the  premisos  for  Editorial  Offloea  free.  Adver- 
ttlllii  and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  nl31.   T«I«gi»pli  ■*  Africanism,  London." 

FOR  SALE. —  SIX  OIL-PAINTINGS 
size  alxjut  42  In.  by  36  in.  Portraits  of  the  Portuguese 
Eoyal  Family,  by  Joaf  FeUx  da  Costa.-  For  parUculars  apply 
to  Wm.  Hootoh  &  ^ATCS,  12,  Fenchurch  Street. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly   and   aoouratelj: 
executed,     lod.    per  l.OOO  words.  —  Address   Miss   G., 
fi3  ,  Canfield  Gardens,  N.W.  

TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and   aoonrateI> 
done.    lOd.  per  1,000  worda     Simples  and  references. 
Multi-Copies.- Address,  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Orescent,  N.W 

LITERARY  RESEARCH, —  A  Gentleman 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  baa  access  to  the 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  —  Apply,  bj 
etter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  151,  Strand,  London,  W    . 

aSTABLUBBI)    UN. 

IRKBECK        BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWOAND-A-HALF   per  CENT.   INTEREST  aUowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
num  monthly  bolancea,  when  not  drawn  below  £100.- 

ST0CK8,  SHARES,  and  AKNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encoi:r««ement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Intereet  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIBKBECK    BUILDING  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 
roB  TWO  ftDlMUB  iva  MomrH. 

BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 
roa  rivs  sbillimos  raa  month. 

The  BlRKBECKALHANAOK.wlttafnllrartlcalui,  port  free 
FBANOIS  RAVENSOBOrf,  Mana«ar. 


Pat«oii-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCB  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
PBisiniKT-LESLlE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
Vioa-Paismairrs-The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P.,  the 
"BlrtlKiv.  the  W>RD  BISHOP  of  LONDON    HBRBiRT 
SPENCER,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY.  M.P., 
D.C.L. 
TarsTttS-Right  Hon,  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF.  Ri^t  Hon. 
SlrJOHN  LUBBOCK,  Barl.,  M.P.,  Right  llon.EABLof 
ROSEBERY. 
The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and 
Modem   Literature,  in  Various  Languages.     Subscription,  £3 
a  year  ;  Life-Membershlp,  according  to  age.    Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Memlwrs       Reading 
Room  Open  till  half-past  6.     CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition, 
3  vols.,  royal  8vo,  price  21s.  i  to  Members,  16s. 

C.    T.   HAGBERO    WRIGHT.  LL.D., 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 


MTJDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  8  Months,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

Of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospectusea  of  Terma  free  on  application. 


BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT, 

-«aoy  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  FOR 

BUiTHDAY    AND    WEDDING 
FBE8ENTS. 


B 


so   to   S*.    NKW  OXFOBD    STEBBT ; 

m,    Brompton    Road,    B,W.;    48,    Qneen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C,  Loimoii ; 

And  at  10-12,  Barton  Arcade,  Maxcbistib. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  9 

All  reader*  attempting  thit  week's 
Competition  {described  fully  on  page 
58S)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclose  it  with  their  reply. 


SELECTIONS   FROM 

ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBL10AT10N8. 

WORKS  BY  DR.  MACLAREN. 

Crown  8T0,  cloth  boards,  price  Is.  each,  poet  free. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

"An  excellent  cinooiiion  of  the  Beatitudes  ....  full 
of  thouRht  and  knovt ledge  and  power." 

Britinh  Wtekl). 

CHRIST'S  "HOSTS,"  and  other  Ser- 

moDS.  ^    .  ^  , 

"  FelicitouB  eipoBition,  ruRRed,  inteniw  eloquence, 
and  bcantifnl  illustration."— IKordanrf  "Ork. 
••  Forcible,  clear,  Rracions,  and  sORRestivo. 

THE    WEARIED    CHRIST,  and  other 

Sermons.  .  ,     ...       ,      .      j 

"  They  show  the  same  vronderful  fert  ilily  of  apt  aort 
beautiful  illUBtration*,  the  Fame  extiuisiie  use  of 
language,  the  same  direct  heart-searchinit  power 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  all  Dr.  Maclaren  a 
works."— CArt»<ion  World  Pu'pit. 

THE   GOD    of  the  AMEN,  and  other 

Sermons.  . 

"  The  seveiftl  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are 
replete  with  a  keeu  spiritual  insight,  combmed  with 
an  aptness  of  illustration  and  lieanty  of  diction  which 
cannot  fail  to  both  imprej  s  and  charm  the  reader. 
Methodist  Timet. 

PAUL'S  PRAYEHS.  and  other  Sermons. 

"They  are  plain  enough  to  be  understood  by  the 
unlearned,  and  yet  have  sufficient  richness  and 
cogency  to  attract  the  most  cultivated." 

A>M>  York  Observer. 

THE  HOLY  Of  HOLIES.     A  Series  of 

Sermons  on  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  Chapters  ot 
the  Gospel  by  John.  ,  , ,   ,    ,^ .       _ .        • 

"  No  British  preacher  has  unfoliied  thia  portion  ot 
Scripture  in  a  more  scholarly  style." 

Korth  urituh  Daily  Math 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other 

Sermons.  .    ,      t.         j         . 

"  Distinguished  by  the  finest  scholarship  and  most 
exquisite  Uterary  Bmah."- Christian  Leader. 

Ciown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  38.  ed.,  post  free, 

ILLUSTRATIONS   from   the   SERMONS 

ot  ALEXANDER  MACLARKN,  D.D,  Mitejl 
and  Selected  by  JAMS8  HENRY  MARTYN. 
Containing  over  6C0  beautiful  and  suggestive 
illustratiooB.  Wiih  a  Textual  Index  and  Alphv 
helical  List  of  Sabjcctg. 

Just  Published.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

"THINGS  THAT  ARE  MADE."     Devo- 
tional Meditations  in  the  HaunU  of  Nature.    By 
Rev.  A.  J.  BAMFORD,  B.A.,  of  Royton. 
The  Freeman  says:  "Preachers  and  teachers  will 
r.nd  in  them  many  helpful  euggetiipns." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says:  "Tiey  will  probably 
interest  and  instruct  many  who  would  an  ordinary 
sermon  flee." 

Now  Ready,  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards. 
Is.  6d.,  post  free. 

THE  CHARTER  of  the  CHURCH.    Lec- 
tures on  the  Scriptual  Principle  of  Nonconformity. 
ByP.  T.FORSYTH,  M.A.,D.D. 
"Explains  the  position  of  religious  dissent  with 
great  force  and  eloquence."- 3/<in<-A<'»#«rG«flrdioi». 
"  Nothing  could  be  more  timely  than  these  learned 
and  suggestive  lectures."— CAr«»<uHt  World. 

Twenty-first  Thousand.    Limp  cloth,  price  6d., 
post  free. 

OUR  PRINCIPLES :  a  Congregationallst 

Church  Manual.    By  G.  B.  JOHNSON. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards, 
price  l8.  Od.,  post  free. 

THE  CONDUCT  of  PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

By  J.  HUNT  COOKE.  A  Clear  and  Concise 
Manual  for  all  Public  Siieakcrs. 

Just  Published.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portraita, 
price  6s.,  post  free. 

WELSHMEN  in  ENGLISH  PDLPpS ;  or 

Sermons  by  English  Congregational  MmiMere 
from  Wales.  With  Introdnction  by  Bev. 
cSaRLES  A.  BERRY.  D.D,     Edited  by  Rev. 

T%^TJpository  Times  ssys :  "  Aurt  here  we  have 
tliirtvoxcSlent  portraiu  of  prominent  and  eloquent 
CoSeg^tional  ^hers,  with  their  thirty  sermons, 
and  the  price  is  but  a  few  shillings,' 

London  : 

ALEXANDER   &   8HEPHEARD,  Lto, 

21  and  22,  Fornival  Street,  Holborn,  W,o. 
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W.  THACKER  &  CO. 

LAYS  of  IND.    By  Aliph  Cheem. 

Tenth  Edition.  With  70  llhistratiors.  Comic. 
Bati>ical,  ard  descriptive  poems,  illustrative  of 
Indian  Life.    6p, 

THE  TRIBES  on  MY  FRONTIER. 

^n  Indian  yfltiiitilisl's  ForeigTi  Policy.  By  EHA. 
With  5i>  Ii:ustiations,  >.y  F.  C,  Macrae,  Sixth 
Editi(  n.    f  s. 

BEHIND  the    BUNGALOW.      By 

EHA,  Anthor  of  "The  Tribes  on  My  Frontier.'* 
With  43  ninstm'ions  by  the  same  Artist,     Fifth 

Edition.    Cy. 

TWENTY- ONE  DAYS  in  INDIA. 

Being  the  Tonr  of  Sri  Ali  Baba,  K.C.B.  By 
GEOaGE  ABRRIGHMACKAY.  Sii>h  and  en- 
larged Edition.  With  lUuetiations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

A  NATURALIST  on  the  PROWL. 

By  EHA,  Author  of  "The  Tribes  on  My  Frontier," 
"Behind  the  BurgBlow."    Second  Edition.    68. 

ECHOES  from  OLD   CALCUTTA. 

By  H.  E.  BUSTEEU,  M.D.,  CLE.  Third  Edition. 
Enlarge<l  and  llluatratfd.    Post  8vo,  7b.  fd. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  INDIAN  FERNS. 

By  Color  el  R.  H.  BED  DOME,  F.L  S. ,  late  Con- 
fervator  of  ForettB,  Madras;  Anthi  r  of  "The 
Ferns  of  Britifh  India,"  "  The  Ferns  of  Soathcrn 
Irdia."    300  Illnstrations,  Imperial  16mo.  128.  Cd. 

FIRMINGER'S    MANUAL    of 

GARDENING  for  INDIA.  A  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  Revised  and  Re-written.  Wiih  many 
Illustrations.  By  H.  ST.  J.  JACKSON.  Imperial 
16mo,  15s. 

THACKER'S      INDIAN     DIREO- 

TORY,  ANNUAL,  embraces  every  detail.  Com- 
mercial, Ofllcial,  Soc'al,  ic.,  of  the  whole  of 
British  Iidia  and  tic  Native  States.  With  Map. 
368. 

THACKER'S  MAP  of  INDIA,  with 

In»et  rhytical  Maps,  bkeu-h  Plans  of  Calcnfa, 
Bombay,  and  Madras.  Edited  by  J.  G.  BAR- 
THOLOlfEW.  Corrected  to  present  date,  with 
Railways,  Polit'cal  Changes,  and  an  Index  of 
lO.ixn  Names,  lieing  every  place  mentioned  in 
"Hunter's  Imperial  Gazetteer."  In  book  form 
78.  6d. 

LARGE  GAME  SHOOTING  in  N. 

and  C.  INDIA,  THIBET,  and  HIMALAYAS  By 
Brigadier-General  .VLEX.  A.  A.  KINLOCH.  4tn. 
36  Plates  and  JInp.    Third  Edition,  Enlarged,  42g. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  MAM- 

iULIA  of  INDIA.  By  B.  A.  8TERNDALE. 
F.R.Z.S.    I'OIlhistrationp.  Square  Iflmo,  12s. 6d. 

SEONEE :  A  Tale  of  Indian  Adven- 
ture. 36  niiiatrations.  By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
A  l!o<.k  of  Field  Sports  in  Cei,tral  India.  Second 
Cheajfcr  EtUtion.    8s.  6d. 

A  SUMMER  in  HIGH  ASIA.     A 

summer  ramble  tl  rongh  Baltistan  and  Ladakh. 
By  Capt.  F.  E.  S.  ADAIH  ilaie  Rifle  Brigade). 
With  a  Chapter  on  Central  Asian  Trade  by  Capt. 
8.  H.  GODP  RfcY.  lllnstrated,  and  a  Map  of  the 
Route.    Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128.  Pd.  net. 

BULLET  and  SHOT  in  INDIAN 

FOREST,  PIAIN,  and  HILL.  With  Bin's  to 
Beginners  of  Indian  Shooting.  By  C.  E.  M. 
BDSgELL,  lafe  Penior  Deputy  Conservator  of 
ForcBtTi,  Mytore  Set  vice.  Demy  «io,  cloth,  IDs. 6d. 

THE  ROD  in  INDIA.    Being  Hints 

how  to  obtain  Fport,  with  Remarks  on  tl  e  Kntoral 
Hiatorv  of  Fish  and  iheir  Culture.  By  H.  S. 
THOMAS,  F.L.8.  Third  Edition,  Beviscd.  With 
Numerous  Illnstrftiicns.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ISs, 

USEFUL    HINTS    to   YOUNG 

SHIKARIS  on  the  GCN  and  RIFLE.  By  "The 
Little 'tld  liear,"    Crown  Svo,    Second  Edition, 

THE  SPORTSMAN'S  MANUAL  in 

QUF.ST  of  GAME  in  KULLU,  lAHOUL,  and 
LADAK,  tolhc  TSO  MORAHI  LAKES.  With  9 
Mats.  By  Lieut.Col  R.  H.  TYACKE,  late  H.M.'s 
mth  and  34th  ReRimenUi.    Fcap.  8vo,  Gs. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO  ,  2,  Creed  Lane,  London. 


MESSRS.  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  GO.'S  LIST. 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ADMIRALS  ALL.' 

STORIES    FROM    FROISSART. 

By    HENBY    NEWBOLT. 

Il'ustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  e?. 

A  THRILLING  BOOK  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

I    LIVED    AS    I    LISTED. 

By   ALFKBD    L.    MAITLAND. 

With  Etched  Title-Pftge  and  Frontispiece  from  drawings  by  X.  G.  Walkc.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SECOND   EDlTIOy,  WITH  ADDITIONAL  RHYMES  AND  ILLUSTRATION ^. 

NATIONAL    RHYMES    OF    THE    NURSERY. 

With  Introduction  by  GKOIIGE  SAINTSBURY.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Large 
crown  t  vo,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  6s. 

"The  prettiest  and  mo.:t  complete  collection." — Westminster  Gazette. 
"  It  is  impoesible  to  praise  the  Tolame  too  highly."— 5?acA  and  White, 

VOL.  I.  NOW  READY. 

THE    SUN-CHILDREN'S    BUDGET. 

Edited  by  PHCEBE  ALLEN  and  Dr.  HENRY  W.  GODFREY.  Containing  contributions  liy  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Macmi  Ian,  Mrs.  Earle,  Rosalind  Northcote,  Julius  H.  E.  Vines,  F.  G.  Heath,  Lizzie 
Deas,  M.  Grenfcll,  and  others.    With  Illustrations  of  Plant  Life.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A    NOBODY'S    SCRAP   BOOK. 

By  the  popular  Author  and  Artist  of  "  Nonsense  for  Somebody,  Anybody,  or  Everybody, 
particularly  the  Baby  Body."    Printed  in  colours,  folio,  illustrated  boards,  38,  6d. 

THE  NEW  BOOK  BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "THREE  GIRLS  IN  A  FLAT." 

MARGET   AT   THE    MANSE. 

By  ETHEL  F.  HEDDLB.    Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s, 

NOW  READY. 

COURAGE. 

By  ISMAY  THORN.  Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browre.  Square  IBmo,  cloth,  2s.  Uniform  with  the 
same  Author's  other  volumes:  "Quite  Unexpected,"  "Geoff  and  Jim,*'  "Captain  Geoff,"  "A 
Flock  of  Four,"  aid  "Jim." 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  OF  ANNUALS. 

CHATTERBOX. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  ERSKINB  CLARKE,  M.A.  New  Volume,  now  ready,  3s.  and  Bs.,  416  large 
pages,  12  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  200  Engravings.    Now  ready. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

CHICKABIDDY    STORIES. 

By  EDMUND  MITCHELL.  With  Numerous  Illustrations  by  Norman  H.  Hardy.  Fancy  clotlr 
boards,  2s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 
THE     PRIZE.      FOR    BOYS   AND   GIRLS    FOR    1899. 

Thirteen  heautifi.l  Coloured  Plate?,  besides  Engravings.  Paper,  la.  2d.;  paper  boards.  Is.  Gd. ; 
cloth  28.  ;  cloth  gilt,  29.  6d,    This  popular  magazine  is  published  monthly,  price  Id, 

SUNDAY.      READING    FOR   THE   YOUNG.      33. 

Illustrated  paper  boards;  5s.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.    New  Volume  now  ready.    416 

large  pages  and  over  24i)  original  lUuttraiions. 
"  We  can  imagine  nothing  better  calculated  to  encourage  reasonable  Sunday  observance  in  the  school- 
room and  nursery."-  ''  he  Times.  „     „  i.  ir  7;  ^      << 
"  Sundati  is  an  old  favourite,  and  is  as  good  as  ever."— PaH  Mall  Oazette. 
"  The  difficult  problem  of  Sunday  reading  is  f  olved  in  these  pages."— Spec^af or. 

AN  IMPORTANT  ADDITION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BIRD  LIFE  BY  A 
WELL-KNOWN  WRITER, 

WONDERS    OF   THE    BIRD    WORLD. 

Bv  Dr  R  liOWDLER  8HA.RPE.  With  numerous  Illustratione  by  A.  T.  Elwes.   Beautifully  printed 
on  fcuperflne  paper.    Large  crown  8vo,  69. 
"Dr    Sharpe  is  as  I'nrned  as   man  may  need  wish  to  1  e,  and  as  entertaining  as  the  iroet  brilliant 
of  conversaticnahfcts The  whole  book  is  delightful,  and  every  page  is  readable."— ,'ou«^r//  Life. 

STORIES    FROM    THE    FAERIE    QUEENE. 

Bv  MARY  MACLEOD.     With  Introduction  by  Professor  IIale».     Drawings  by  A.  G.  Walker, 

Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  8s. 
■'  Without  exception  the  mofet  admirable  bcok  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen.    The  tales  themselves 
from  Spenser's  iuim'tal  le  allegory  are  daintily  and  vividly  told,  ami  the  glamour  of  the  o:d  romance  rests 

on  each  picturesi|ue  passing  page The  book  is  beautifully  produced,  and  ought  to  tatisfy  the  most 

fastidious  and  e-xftoting  taste."-  Ueda  Mercury. 

Loidon;  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTO.V  &  CO. 
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MESSRS.  NELSON'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Com/iltir  I.itt  post  free  on  nj>iilic(ition, 

"A  MIRACLE  OF  7ALUB." 

"A  TRIUMPH  O?  POBLISHISG." 

"THE  IDEAL  EDITION  OF  DICKENS." 

HEW  Dlckana  Pockat  Kdltion. 

HtlT  Thackaray    PocVat   tdtn. 

nruTlinU         IVinled     in     VERY     LARGE 

GENIUKY      TYPE      ou      thinnest      INDIA 

"  ■  "■•  ■       PAPKR,  each  Volaine  complete, 

i  IDSADV        nil'  900  pages,  HALF  an  INCH 

LIdKAKT.    thick. 

XOir  READY. 

PICKWICK    PAPERS. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

OLIVER  TWIST   and  SKETCHES  by 

BOZ.     In  1  ¥ol. 

VANITY  FAIR 
PfiNDENNIS. 

Others  Publisbi  ig  Mnnthly. 
rroipeetui  on  apjAicatwn- 
'*  It  will  be  a  distinct  lMK)n  to  re&ders,  and  will  to  a  large 
ext«Dt  Bupenede  the  more  bulky  editions  now  in  uxe.    A  most 
excellent  plan  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  public." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  better."— .Vew  Agi. 

*'  A  perfect  marvel  of  oondensition,  without  the  saonfioe  of  a 
liDgle  advantage."— Tt^eeJtlv  I>i»paieh. 
Prioea ;  cloth,  28.  net ;  leather,  ia.  6d.  net  and  3s.  not. 


NEW  BIOGSAPaiCAL  WORK  BY  DR.  GEORGE  SMITH. 

TWELVE     PIONEER     MISSIONARIES. 

By  UEOROE  .SMITH,  CLE.,  tL  D.,  F.K.G.S.  F.R.S,8 
>V  ith  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  cloth 
f^itra,  78.  6d.  

JESUS,  the  CARPENTER  of  NAZARETH. 

By  ROBERT  BIRD.  A  New  lUustrated  Edition  of  thia 
Poimlar  Work.  With  i:t6  lUustratious  by  the  leadiog  Bible 
Artists.    Royal  4U>.  cloth  extra,  64. 


THE  COURTEOUS  KNIGHT,  and  other 

Tales  from  Specscr  ami  Malory.  By  E.  EDWARDSON. 
Edition  de  Luxf,  oq  Auti'ine  Paper.  lUuatrated  by  Robert 
Hope.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  txtra,  33.  (id. 

THE  HEIR  of  HASCOMBB  HALL.    New 

Historical  Tale  by  E.  EVERETT -GREEN.  Author  of 
"  French  and  Enslieh."  kc.  Illustrated  by  Emest  Prater- 
CrovD  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  Ss. 

A  CAPTAIN   oflRREGULARsT^'stlr- 

ringr  Tale  of  War  au<i  Advunture  iu  Obili.  By  HERBERT 
HAVENS.  Author  of  "In  the  Grip  of  Mip  .Spaniards,"  Ac. 
Illustrated  by  Bidney  Pallet.  Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  5s. 


A  VANISHED    NATION.     By  Herbert 

HATEN8.    Illustrated  by  W.  B.  Wollen,  R.I.     Crown  8vo, 
bevelled  bjards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  5s. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  FRANCE.    By  Eliza  F. 

I^JLLARD.    Illustrated  by  W.  Rainey,  R,I     Crown 8vo, 
cloth  extra.  .5s. 

TR"!FOIL:  thn  Stor.v  of  a  Girls'  Society. 

Bv  MARGARET  I'.  MACDONALD     Illustrated  by  W.  H. 
M  irgetson.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


MOBSLEY  S  MOHICANS  :  a  Tale  of  Two 

Tenns      By   HAROLD  AVERY.  Author  of  "The  Triple 
Alliance,"  &c.      Illustrated  by  J.  U.  Bacon.     Crou-uSro, 
_    cloth  extra,  Ss  6d.  ^^^_______^ 

PRISCILLA:    a  Story   for  Girls.     By 

E.    EVBRETTUREEN    and    H.   LOUISE    BEDFORl). 
Illustrated  by  J  H.  Bacon.    Crown  «vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  61. 

THE  FELLOW  WHO  WON ;  a  Tale  of 

School  Life.      By    ANDREW    HOME.      Illustrated    by 
Emily  Cojk.     Crown  8po,  ct  jth  extra,  3..  6d. 

TOM    GRAHAM.   V.C. :   a  Tale  of  the 

Afuhan  War      liy  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,     Illustrated 
_    1)V  George  Soper,     Pout  fivo.  cloth  extni.  3s.  6d 

HAVELOK  the  DANE  :  a  Lejrendof  Old 

Orimshy  and  Lincoln.     By    C.  W.    WHISTLER.     Illus- 
trated by  W.  H.  Margt^taon.    Crown  8vo,  cl  th  extra,  3s.  ftL 

THE    CHILDREN'S     HOUR.      By    Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH.     With   12  Coloureil    Platet   and  many 
Black.and.Whit*  Vignettes.    Crown  Svo,  2s.  fld 

PHIL  and  I.     By  Paul  Blake^IUus- 

trat«d  by  G.  Soper.    P^«t  8to.  c'oth  extra,  28  6d. 


BLIND  LOYALTY.     A  Sequel  to  "Our 

Vow."    Br  E.  L.  HAVERFIELD,    inustratetl.    Post  Svo, 
t:loth  extra,  a*.  S-i, 

IN  LIONLAND :  the  Story  of  Llvlnjr- 

stone  anil  Stanley     By  M.  D  >UOLAS.    Illustrated.    Post 
8vo,  clotli  extra,  as.  6d. 

THE  TWIN  CASTAWAYS     By  E.  Har- 

C^ODRT  BCRRAGE.  Author  of  "The  Vanished  Yacht  ■ 
lllustntted     Po»t  ^*ro.  <■  oth  extra.  Ss.  Btl 

A  GOODLY  HERITAGE.    By  K  M.  Eadv 

Illustrated  by  Percy  Tarrant    Post  Svo.  cloth  extra.  2f.  lil. 


SIR  JOHN   MILLAIS' 

Fainoos  Pictara,  "  The  Minuet,"  is  reprodaced  as  the 
Fontispiece  of  the 

LSI8UBE  EOVR  tor  December, 


THE  QUEEN'S  BRONZBS 
at  WINDSOR. 

Beautifu'ly  lllostrated.  See  the 

LEISURE  BOVB  for  December. 


FOR  CHILDREN'S  PARTIES 
at  CHRISTMAS. 

See  Games  and  Pastimes  in  the 

LEISURE  HOUR  for  December, 


MARY   KERNAHAN 

Contributes  a  complete  Christmas  Story  to  the 
LEISURE  HOUR  for  December. 

THE  "JOHN  RYLANDS" 
LIBRARY. 

By  Dr.  S.  G.  GREEN.  See  the 

LEISURE  HOJR  for  December. 
The  fine  drawings  for  this  article  were  spjcially  made 
by  Mr.  Stuart  H.  Scott. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  South  African  History, 
with  Illustrat  ions,  appears  in  the 

LEISURE  HOUR  for  December, 


HOUSING  the  POOR. 

Bee  the  powerful  article  by  Alderman  FLEMING 
WILLIAMS  in  the 

LEISURE  HOUR  for  December. 


SCIENCE    NOTES 

Are  a  leading  feature  of  the 

LEISURE  HOVE  for  December. 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR 

EISTEDDFOD. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR 

EISTEDDFOD. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR 

EISTEDDFOD. 

£40 

OFFERED  in  PRIZES  for  COMPSTITIONS 

in 

Essays,  Chess,  Music,  Fainting,  Needlework,  to. 

See  the 

LEISURE  HOUR  for  December. 

Now  Ready.        Price  6d. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  POXS, 

35    and   »9,    Paternoster    Row,    London,  EC; 
J>arksid«,  Edinborgh;  and  New  Tork. 


Pablishcd  at 

56,  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON, 

And  Sold  everywhere. 


Mr.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


THE  AUT0BI00RAPH7  of  a  GREAT  CuIMBER. 

FROM  the  ALPS  to  the  ANDES. 

By  MATTIAS /.URBRIGQEN.    Fully  Illustrated,    Cloth, 

108.  tfd.  net. 
This  U  the  life  of  the  most  famous  Uvinc  cUmber  and  guide 
in  the  world.    He  was  the  first  to  climb  Aconcama.  ana  has 
made  remarkable  first  asoents  In  the  UimiUyaa  and  the  Alps  of 
New  Zealand. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  **AUCE  IX  WONDBRLAXD." 
CHEAP  EDITION  OF  HI»  "LIFE.- 

THB  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  LEWIS 

CARROLL.      By   liis    Ntphew.    .S.     I>.    C0LLINO\V0Ol». 
With  many  UluBtations.    Cloth.  3s.  6d. ^ 


THE    LEWIS    CARROLL    PICTURE 

BOOK      Edite-l    by  8.    D.    COLLINGWOOD.     Profusay 

IIIu&trat»<l.  Cloth.  Ss. 
"More  channlnK.  iM^rhaps.thau  anything  else  in  the  volume 
are  Lewis  Carroll's  letterB  to  little  girls— some  of  them  quite 
Ruskiuian  in  their  i>lay  of  fancy  and  their  airy  orginalltjr. 
His  delightful  *  Diary  of  Isa  Bo«mau  during  her  visit  to 
Oxfonl'— one  of  the  t>e8t  things  he  ever  wrote— is  very  fresh 
and  playful."— J)atfy  Newt. _ 

AN  EDITOR'S  REMINISCEXCES. 

THAT    REMINDS    HE.  — By  Sir 

EDWARD  ROSSELL.  Editor  of  the  Liotrpa-il  D^Hi  Poit. 

Firet  Edition  exhausted   oa  Publication.     Lirge   Second 

Edition  in  itrenaration.    With  Portrait-    Cloth,  12i.  net. 

'•  Whether  this  be  regarded  as  a  book  to  be  read  through,  or 

as  a  volume  to  be  dipped  into,  the  reader  will  find  the  book 

fresh  in  matter  and  full  of  interest."— JJaWy  Nevst, 

"MASTERS  OF  MKDICIiVE." 
New  Volume  just  out. 

HERMANN  VON  HELMHOLTZ.    By 

Plot.  J.  G,  McKEXIiRICK, 
Other  Volumes  iu  this  Series. 
JOHN  HUNTER,  bv  Stephen  Pwet;  WILLIAM  HARVEY. 
by  D'Arey  l'o«er;  Sir  JAMES  SIMPSON,  by  H.  Laiug 
Gordon;  WILLIAM  STOKES,  by  Sir  William  Stokes;  Sir 
BENJAMIN  BRODIE,  by  Tiniotliy  Holmes;  CLAtTDE 
BERNARD,  by  Sir  Micliacl  Poster. 

With  Photogravure  Fronti  it'ece.    Cloth.  3i.  6d.  each.      _ 

ENGLAND'S  PIO.VEER  TO  INDIA  AND  BURMA. 

RALPH  FITCH.     His  Companions 

and  Conteraporarien.     Bv  ,1.    HoIlTON   RYLEY.      Fully 
Illustrated.    Cloth,  lOi  lid.  net. 
** This  very  readable  volume  isa  most  useful  oontribation  to 
the  records  of  British  commerce."— i?^^!?  CkrowU 

"BUILDERS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN." 

New  Volume.    Just  imljlished. 

RAJAH  BROOKE.     By  Sir  Spenser 

ST.  JOHN,  G.C.M.Q. 
Previous  Volumes  in  the  Series. 
SIR  WALTER  RALEGH,  by  Martin  A.  8  Hume,  F.R.H.8, : 
SIR  THOMAS  MAITl.AND,b?  Walter  Prcwen  Lord;  JOHN 
and   SEBA.STIAN  CABOT,   by  C,   Raymond   Beailey;  LORD 
CLIVE,    bv   Sir   A.   J.    Arbothnot,    K.CM.Q. ;    ADMIRAL 
PHILLIP,  bv  Louis  Beoke  and  Walter  JelTery. 
With  Photogravure  Frontisniece.    Cloth.  53.  each, 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

SOUTH   AFRICA.     (Story   of  the 

Nations  Series.)  By  GEO.  MtCALL  TIIEAL.  LL.I> 
Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Reviscl  aud  l)rouglit  up  to  date. 
IlluBlrat.<l  and  with  Map  and  Index.    Cloth,  38. 

"A  BOOK  TO  BE  READ." 

IN   DWARFLAND  and   CANSIBAL 

COUNTRY:  a  Record  of  Travel  and  Discovery  in  Central 
Africa.     IWA.  II.  LLOYD.    With  a  Preface  hy  Sir  JOHN 
KENNAWAV.  Bart.     With  3  Mupa  aud  over  150  Illustra- 
tions.   Cloth,  IMS.  net. 
*  Mr.  Lloyd's  sketch  uf  the  pigmies*  striking  personalities  and 

ways  adds  much  t<^  the  little  we  already  know  of  them The 

photographs  are  altogether  charming   and  materially  help  in 
bringing  the  realities  of  a  wonderful  continent  before  us." 
^__________ ^  ItaUy  TtUffntpK. 

SOME  MUSIC-HALL  FAVOURITES. 

THE   "HALLS."     A  Collection   of 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Musio-Halt  Performers.  Drawn  in 
three  Olours  by  Scotson  Clark.  With  an  Introduction  by 
GEOR(!E  GAMBLE.    6e.net. 

A  NEW  HOOK  KOR  CHILDRES. 

THE    TREASURE    SEEKERS       By 

E.  NESBIT.    With  many  Illustrations  by  Cordon  BrowiK^ 

and  Lewie  Baumer.     Iu    Decorated   Cover,   and   sIho  iu 

Unwin's  (in-en  Cloth  Library-    Ci. 

*'  Of  all  the  children's  stories  ever  written  this  should  rank  a& 

first  favourito.    Full  of  fun  and  adventure,  told  wiih  humour 

and  a  m-irvellous  knowle^l^e  of  t-hildhood no  child  of  any 

age  will  weary  of  reading  it.     There  is  not  a  dull  page  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  illustrations  are  admirable." 

IhrminQkam  Dailv  OuMttt, 


3»th  Tliousand. 

THE  RAIDERS.    ByS.  R.  Crockett, 

Author  o(  "Tlio  Lilac  Sunbonnet."  4c.    (Unwin's  Green 
Cloth  Library  >    ft', 

HOW  NEWSPAPERS  BECAME  CHEAP. 

TAXES  on  KNOWLEDGE,  the  Story 

of  their  Origin  and  Repea'. 
By  COLLET   DOIWON   COLLET. 

With  an  IiitriKluctiitn  by 

GEOKGE  JACOB   HOLYOAKE- 

Large  crown  Svo,  3  vols.,  16s. 


3fr.  UXWIX  u'lU  MHd  hia  AHtumn  AnnouMtvunt  Litl  to  any 
AldivM  PtiiU/rM  on  Appt  ealJotu 

London:    T.^mTsHEB    tJNWIN. 
11,  Paternoster  Baildingre,  E,C, 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE    DIARIES   and 

LETTERS.  Containing  Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti,  Diary  o£ 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  the  P.R.B.  Joiimal  by  William  Rossetti,  Edited  by 
WILLIAM  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 
Price  68. 

THE  WONDER  WORKERS :  a  Dream  of 

Holy  Flowers.  By  A.  O'D.  BARTHOLEYNS.  Illustrated  by  5  Full-page 
Pictures  in  Colour,  and  6  Half-tone  Pictures  drawn  especially  for  this 
work  by  Delapoer  Downing.    In  1  vol.,  crown  4to,  extra  cloth.    Price  68, 

THE    PINK    HEN:    a    Fairy   Tale   for 

Children  By  CUTHBERT  SPURLING.  With  14  Illustrations  by 
Duncan  Tate.    In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  edges.    Price  38.  6d. 

THE  LEGEND  of  the  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 

By  A.  O'D.  BARTHOLEYNS.  Dlustrated  by  Dolapoer  Downinjr.  In 
1  vol.,  -Ito,  with  Special  Cover,  lithogi-aphed  in  9  colours.    Price  2s.  6d, 

AN  IDLER  in  OLD  FRANCE.    By  Tighe 

HOPKINS,  Author  of  "  The  Dnngeona  of  Old  Paris,"  "  Nell  Haffenden," 
4o.    In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.    Price  68. 


NEW  AND   POPULAR   NOVELS. 
THE  FORSAKEN  WAY :  a  Romance-    By 

PHILIP  LAFARGUB,  Author  of  "Stephen  Brent,"  "The  Salt  of  the 
Earth,"  Ac.    One  vol  ,  crown  Svo.    6.s. 

A  KISS  for  a  KINGDOM  ;  or  a  Venture 

iu  Vanity.  By  BERNARD  HAMILTON,  Author  of  "  The  Liffht."  In 
I  vol.,  crown  8vo.    Price  68. 

TRICKS   and    TRIALS.      By    Christabel 

COLERIDGE,  Author  of  "Tho  Main  Chance,"  "Waynlletc,"  &.c.  One 
vol.,  crown  Svo.    Price  t>3. 

RISING   FORTONES:    The   Story    of  a 

Man's  Beginnings.  By  JOHN  OXENHAM,  Author  of  "  God's  Prisoner," 
&c.    One  vol  ,  crown  8vo.    Price  68. 

THE  LORD  of  the  HARVEST.     By  M. 

BKTHAM-EDWARDS,  Author  of  "A  Storm-rent  Sky,"  "  Kitty,"  "  Dr. 
Jacob."     One  vol.,  crown  8vo,     Prire  O.s, 

THE  PORT  GUARD  SHIP :  a  Romance  of 

the  Modern  Navj'.  By  FRED  T.  JANE,  Author  of  "  Blako  of  the 
Rattlesnake,"  '*  His  Lordtliip  the  Passen  and  We,"  &c.  One  vol., 
crown  Svo.    Price  6s. 

A^LWIN.     By   Theodore    Watts-Dunton, 

Author  of  "  The  Coming  of  Love,"  '*  Rhona  BoswelPs  Story."  In  1 
vol.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,    6s, 

THE  SECOND  THOUGHTS  of  an  IDLE 

FELLOW.  By  JEROME  K.  .IKROMK,  Author  of"  Three  Men  in  a 
Boat,"  -'Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  &c.  In  1  vol.,  crown  Svo, 
Price  'ia.  6d. 


EDNA  LYALL'S   NOVELS. 

Each  'n  I  v<  1.,  crown  8vo.    Price  Ce. 

DONOVAN.     I     WE  TWO.        KNIGHT  ERRANT. 
IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS.         WON  BY  WAITING. 
TO  BIGHT  THE  WRONG.       A  HARDY  NORSEMAN. 


ic. 


SALTED  WITH  FIRE.     By  George  Mac 

DONALD,  L'j.U.,    Auiho.-   of  "Robert  Falcontr,"  "Sir  Gibbie,  " 
1  vol.    e». 
By  the  same  Author.  ^Each  in  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece.    Price  68. 

DAVID  ELGINBROD.  |       ALEC  FORBES. 

ROBERT  FALCONER.  SIR  GIBBIE. 


BEATRICE  WHITBY'S   NOVELS. 


Emh  in  1  vol.jCronn  Svo.    3s.  6d. 


'.  HE  AWAKENING  OF 

MARY  FENWICK. 
PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 
A  MATTER  OF  SKILL,  and 

other  Storie?. 


MARY  FENWICK'S 

DAUGHTER. 
IN  THE  SUNTIME 

OF  HER  YOUTH. 
ONE  REASON  WHY. 
SUNSET. 


London  :  HUI  ST  k  BL.4CKBTT,Ltd.,  13,  Gt.  Marlborough  St,  W. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    LIBRARY. 


PROSE. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

APPRECIATIONS  and  Ad- 
dresses.    By  LORD    ROSEBERY. 

With  Portrait.    Crown  svo,  38.  net. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH :  some 

Charactoristics.  By  RICHARD  LE 
GAllIENNE.  With  a  BiblioKraphy 
(much  Eolaixea)  by  JOHN  LANil. 
Portrait,  4o.    Crown  svo,  58.  net, 

l^ew  Revised  Edition. 

THE    REAL    MALAY:    Pen 

Pictures.  By  Sit  FRANK  SWETTEN- 
II AM,  K.C.M.a,  Author  of  "Malay 
Sketches,"  *'  Unaddressed  Letters,"  Ac. 
Crown  Svo,  (Is. 

THE  EXPANSION  of  WEST- 
ERN IDEALS  and  the  WORLD'S 
PEACE.  By  CHARLES  WALDSTEIN, 
Slade  Pr/jfessorat  Cambridge  University. 
Fcap.  8vo,  ;!8.  ltd. 

THE  LAND  of  CONTRASTS  : 

a  Briton's  View  of  his  American  Kid. 
By  JAMES  FULLARTON  MUIR- 
HEAD,  Author  of  "Baedeker's  Hand- 
books to  Great  liritaia  and  United 
States."    Crown  Svo,  as.  net 

The  DECAY  of  SE  MSIBILITY 

and  other  Essayg  and  Sketches.  By 
STEPHEN  GWINN,  Author  of  "The 
Repentance  of  a  Private  Secretary." 
OH.  net. 

THE      REFORMATION      In 

ENGLAND.  Bj  S.  B.  MAITLAND, 
Autlior  of  "The  Dark  Aecs."  AVitli  an 
Introduction  by  A.  W.  IIUTTON,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fis.  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of 

SBLBOBNE.  By  GILBERT  WHITE. 
Editeil  by  GRANT  ALLEN.  With  up- 
wards of  2U0  Illustrations  by  EDMUND 
H.  NEW.  Uniform  with  "Walton's 
Compleat  Angler."  Fcap.  4to,  568  pages, 
bound  iu  buckram,  31s.  net. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THE     GOLDEN     AGE.      By 

KENNETH  GRAHAMB,  Author  of 
"  Dream  Days,"  "  Pagan  Papers,"  4c. 
With  11)  Full -Page  Illustrations, 
numerous  Ornaments,  .and  a  Cover 
Design  by  Maxfleld  Parrish.  Pott  4to, 
6s.  net. 

OUTSIDE  the  GARDEN.    By 

HELEN  MILMAN  (Mrs.  C'Ai.DWKLt. 
Crofton).  With  10  Full  -  Pace,  23 
BDialler  Illustrations,  and  a  CoverlJesiRn 
by  Etlmand  U.  New.  Uniforn  with  "  Id 
the  Garden  of  Peace,"  by  the  same  Author 
and  Artist.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


FOR    THE 

A    HUNDRED     FABLES    of 

LA  FONTAINE.  With  \w  Full-Page 
liliistrations,  Title-Pajie.  FeoDtisuiece, 
and  Cover  Design  by  Percy  J.  Billing- 
hurst.  Uniform  with  'A  Hundred 
Fables  of  J^iSOp."    Fcap.  4to,  tis. 

PIERRETTE :  Falpy  Stories. 

hv  HENRY  DE  VEKE  STACPOOLB. 
With  20  FuU-I'ai^e  Illustrations  and 
CovBf  Design  by  Charles  Kobinson. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Os. 

JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES  :    a 

Book  of  Nonsense  Verse.  By  J.  J. 
BELL.  With  Illustrations  and  Cover 
by  Charles  Robinson.  Uniform  with  "The 
^ew  Noih's  .-Vrk."    Fcap.  4to,  3fl.  6d. 

GULLIVER'S   TRAVELS. 

With  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  and 
Cover  by  Herbert  Cole.     Large  crown 

Svo,  «8. 


POETRY. 
PAOLO  and  FRANCESCA :  a 

Play.  By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS, 
Crown  Svo,  43.  rtd.  net.      [Ready  Dee.  1. 

OSBERN  and   URSYNE:  a 

Drama  in  Three  Acts.  By  JOHN 
OLIVER  IIOBBES.    3s.  6d.  net. 

RUBA'YAT      Of      OMAR 

K  HAY  AM.  A  New  Translation.  By 
Mrs.  H.  M.  CADELL.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Dr.  GARNETT,  C.B.  Crown 
Svo,  .^3.  net. 

SATAN  ABSOLVED  :  a  Vic- 
torian    Mystery.      By     WILFRID 

SCAWEN    BLUNT.      With   a    Prontis. 

K'eoe  in  Photogravure  after  G.  F.  Watts, 
.A.    Pott  4to,  buckram,  33  (id.  net. 

FLORILEGIUM      LATINUM, 

Translations  into  Latin  Verse  (Pre- 
Victorian  P.)ets).  Edited  by  Rev.  P.  ST. 
JOHN  THACKERAY  and  Rev.  E.  D. 
STONE.    Crown  Svo,  78.  Od.  net. 

ENGLISH  ELEGIES.    By 

J.  C.  BAILEY  (BoiUey  Anthologies). 
Crown  svo,  .is.  net. 

IN  CAP  and  BELLS  :  a  Book 

of  Verses  by  OWEN  SEAMAN,  Author 
of  "The  Battle  of  the  Bays."  Fcap.  Svo. 
38.  6d.  net.  [Ifext  WKk. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

POEMS.  By  Matthew  Apnoldi 

With  an  Introduction  ))y  ARTHUR 
CHRISTOPHER  BENSON,  and  up- 
wards of  70  Illustrations  and  a  Cover 
Design  by  Henry  Osoovat.  Crown  Svo, 
bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top,  t>s.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS. 

With  14  Illustrations  and  a  Cover  Design 
by  Henry  Ospovat.  Square  16mo,  bound 
in  buckram,  3s.  Od.  net. 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OP 
"FLOWERS  OF  PARNASSUS." 

GRAY'S   ELEGY,  and   ODE 

on  a  DISTANT  PROSPECT  of  ETON 
COLLEGE.  With  10  Drawings  by  J.T. 
Friedensou.  Demy  l6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
is.  net. 

OtMr  Volume*  in  preparation. 

THE    EDUCATION    of    MR. 

PI  pp.  60  Pull-Page  Cartoons,  -Ht  of 
which  are  hitherto  unpublished,  uniform 
with  "Sketches  and  Cartoons,"*'  Draw- 
ings," &c.  By  C.  DANA  GIBSON. 
Oblong  folio  (12  in.  by  18  in.},  20s. 


NURSERY. 

BLUEBEARD'S     PICTURE 

BOOK.  Containing  Bluelieard,  The 
Sleeping  lit^auty,  and  Baby's  Own  Alpha- 
bet. Complete  with  End  Papers  and 
Cuverp.  together  with  Collective  Titles. 
End  Papers,  Decorative  cloth  Cover,  and 
newly  written  Preface  by  WALTER 
CRANE.  In  Parts,  separately,  Is.  each  ; 
in  Volume,  cloth,  48.  (kl. 

THE   OTHER   SIDE  of  the 

SDN:  Fairy  Tales.  By  EVELYN 
SHARP.  With  3  Full-Page  Coloured 
Illustrations  and  a  Cover  Design  by 
Nellie  Syrett.    Fcap.  4to,  tB. 

THE  SUITORS  of  APRILLE: 

a  Fairy  Tale.  By  NORMAN  0AR8TIN. 
With  ^0  Illustrations  and  a  Cover  Design 
by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown  svo,  clotn, 
gilt  top,  39.  ud. 

A     CHILD'S     PRIMER     of 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  OLIVER 
HERPORD.  With  JS  Illustrations  by 
the  Author.    4to,  43,  6d. 


NEW    NOVELS. 


THE  JUDGMENT  of  HELEN  : 

a  Novel.  By  TIIO.M  AS  COBB,  Author 
of  *'Mr,  Passingham,"  "Carpet  Court- 
ship," &c.    Crown  Svo,  tJs. 

The  WHITE  DOVE :  a  Novel. 

By  W.  J.  LOCKE,  Autln.r  of  "  Dere- 
licts," "  Idols,"  &o.    CrowD  8vo,  (is. 

[Shortly. 

THE  WOBSHIPPER  of  the 

I.MAGE  ;  a  Tr.iBic  Fairy  T.ale.  By 
RICHARD  LE  GAI.LIBNNE.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6i.  \ShirrUil. 


ONE  QUEEN  TRIUMPHANT: 

an  Historical  Romance,  By  FRANK 
MATIIEW,  Author  of  "Defeuder  of  the 
Faith,"  "The  Wood  of  the  Brambles," 
Ac.    Crown  8ro,  6s.  {X^xt  Week. 

THE   REALIST:  a  Modern 

Romance.  By  HERBERT  FLOWER- 
DEW,  .\utlior  of  "A  Celibate's  Wife." 
Crowu  Svo,  (is. 

A  LOST  LADY  of  OLD  YEARS 

a  Romance.  By  .70IIN  BUCIIAN, 
Author  of  "  John  Burnet  of  Barns."    tts. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATAL'iOUE  POST  FREE, 


JOHN  LA.NE,  Publisher,  The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London,  W. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'8 


NEW  WORKS. 


PROFESSOR  RAMSAY'S  NEW  WOKK. 
A  Historical    Oommontary  on   St.   Paul's 

KI'ISTI,KtolI»-  OAl.ATIANS  Itv  W.  M.  RAMSAY.  MA., 
LL.I>  DCU.  I'rofwiaor  in  Al»enlffU  ViiWiTiity,  Hod. 
Fellow  at  Exeter  and  I.iucolu  ColWgM,  Oxford.  Now 
TvvXy,    fvo,  clotli,  Vi*. 

BY  THE  SAME  ACTHOR. 

Was  Christ  Born  at  Bsthlohent?  A  Study 
hi  th«  frolilMlity  of  St.  Luke.     SecouU  Edition.    Crown 

MTO,  cll'th.  •'». 

"Thti  work  IN  oh&nirt«ri4eil  )>y  gi«at  eame«tne« M  well  as 
Ability,  wtiile  the  learning  whioli  it  dlaplajs  is  luch  as  may  be 
flxpert«<l  from  one  who  ha«  long  made  the  toiilos  ditctissed 
matters  of  itpecial  stndy,  for  the  punait  of  which  he  hai  also 
had  fipecial  opportunities."— iScototnaii. 

St.  Paul  ths  Travsllsr  and    the    Roman 

flTI/.KN.  Fourth  Edition,  with  New  Preface.  8T0,  cloth, 
with  Map.  IDs.  6d. 
"  Profewor  Ranig^y  brin^TS  not  only  his  own  Rreat  experience 
ai  a  traveller  ami  archa>oIo<ist.  but  the  resources  01  an  iu- 
geniou*  miu'l  and  a  lively  siyle.  The  Iwok  is.  like  everything 
Profe«8or  Uamsiiy  does,  extraordinarily  alive.  It  shows  every- 
where pergonal  laarniDg.  peraoual  impression  :  it  has  the  sharp 
touch  of  the  trareller  and  the  eye-witness."— Ttnwj. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire.     Fifth 

Edition.  With  Mai>saud  Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 
*'  This  volume  is  the  m^wt  important  coutrihution  to  the 
study  of  early  ('hnroh  history  which  has  been  published  in  this 
country  «inoe  the  Rpeat  work  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers.  It  is.  too.  unless  our  memory  fails  us,  without  a 
rival  in  any  foreign  country."— Ouartftaa. 

I  NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  STALKER. 

The  ChristolOfy  of  Jesus.     Boiug  His  Toach- 

iuK  couceruiog  Himself  according  to  *he  Synoptic  Gospels. 
The*  utiuiiigliiim  Lectures  for  l«Ht.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES 
STALKER.  M.A.,  D.D.     Now  ready.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.     A 

Devotional  History  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  drown  Svo, 
cloth,  Ss.    Ninth  Thoufand. 

ImaffO   Christ! :    the  Example  of   Jesus  Christ. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  -'n.  Presentation  Edition,  handsomely 
bound  in  pa  hied  leather.  7h  6d.  net.    Thirtieth  Thousand. 

The  Preacher  and  H's  Models*  Talo  Lec- 
turt>H  on  Preaching,  1891.  Crown  8ro.  cloth,  iia.  Second 
Edition. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  DRCMMOND. 

The  Ne«v  Evang^elism,  and   other    Addresses. 

By  IIENKY  DRUMMoND.  Author  of  "  Natural  Law  in 
the  Spiriiual  World,"  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Ss.  T)w  First 
Editiou  was  exhtusted  before  publioatioa.  Second  Edition 
will  \}e  ready  next  week. 

The    Life  of  Henry    Drummontf,    F.R.8.E. 

By  OEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D  ,  LL.D,.    Professor  of 
Hebrew  itDil  old  Testament  Exegesin.  Pr*>e  Church  (k)tlege, 
OUigow.     Fourth    Editiou.  completing  ai.OOO.     With    Por- 
traits.   Cloth,  78.  6d. 
**  A  very  large  audieace  may  safely  be  predioteil  for  this  bio- 
graphy.    The  work  is  well  done — A    more  devout  life  has 
rarely  l>een  portrayed,  a  cleauer  soul  has  not  often  been  un- 
veiled."— .Vp«c(a(tir. 

The  ideal  Life,  and  other  Unpublished  Addresses. 

By  HENRY  DRUMMOND.  With  Intro.lucton' .'^ketches 
by  W.  ROBEKT.SON  NICOLL  and  IAN  MACLAREN. 
Cto.vu  Hvo,  cloth,  lis.    Fourth  Edition,  completing  30,(H)0. 

PROFESSOR  ^V,  B.  BROCE'S  NEW  WORK. 

The  Moral  Order  of  the  World  in  Ancient 

ai.d  MODERN  THOUOIIT.  The  Giffonl  Lecture  for  18«S. 
By  the  late  ALEXANDER  BALMAINE  BRUCE.  D.D., 
Piofessor  of  Aimlogetics  and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
ti.e  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 
The    Providential    Order    of   the   World. 

CrowD  8to,  cloth,  78.  «d. 

With  open  Face|  or,  Jesus  Mirrored  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.    Second  Edition.    Crown  t*\o,  gilt  top,  6b. 

The  Miraculous  Element  In  the  Gospels. 

Fourtli  Edition.     la  '^vo,  cloth,  12i. 

The    Parabolic    Toachlns    of   Christ.     A 

Hy8t4>matic  and  Orltitral  .Study  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord. 
Seventh  Kditfon.    8vo,  cloth.  12s. 

DR.  MATHE80NS  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 
THIRh   KDITIUN   will  be  ready  next  week. 

Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ      By  the 

R-v.  CEOROE  MATHE90N,  M.A..  D.I)..  Author  of 
"  Sidelights  from  Patmos,"  4c.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  fij. 

NEW  Work  by  Frederick  wedmore. 
On  Books  and  Arts.     ByFaEDiiticK  Wxduobk. 
Crjwn  Hvo.  cloth,  0*. 

MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Remlnlscencos  of    Dickens,  Thackeray, 

OEoR<iBKMOT.  Ac.  By  Mrs.  LYNN  LIMToN.  With  a 
Prafaee  by  BEATRICE  HARRADBN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


Lonlon:    HODDER  &   STOOGHTOK, 
2  ",  PabernoBt«r  Row.  E.0, 


SKEFFINGTON'S  NEW  LIST. 


THIS  DAY.— Crown  8to,  cloth,  price  Ss. 

NEW  BOOK  FOR  CUILDBBN  by  Q.  B.  FARROW, 

Author  of  that  moat  Baocessful  Ijook, 

"THE   WALLVPUC   OF   WHV,"  entitled 

THE    LITTLE 
PANJANDRUM'S  DODO 

Thin  delikfhtltil  ix-u  book  is  brimful  of  Orittiiial  Illustrations 

by  Allan  Wrighl,  and  is  most  elegantly  bound  in  art 

cloth,  with  special  designs,  as. 

The  frloha  says :  "The  humour  of  this  fant.astlc  tale  is  really 
good.  It  will  give  equal  pleasure  to  old  and  young.  The  Ulu»- 
trationn  are  admirable." 

The  (Jlaiuoiv  Herald  says  :  "  An  intensely  ridiculous  yet  most 
amusing  narrative,  which,  with  the  funny  illustrations,  cannot 
fail  to  rouse  the  cliildren  tD  healthy  shouts  of  laugliler." 

Tl)e  London  LtUer  snys:  "  Intelligent  cbildrcuof  all  ages,  say 
from  eight  to  eighty,  cannot  fail  t^t  enjoy  the  whimsical  adven. 
tares  or  these  deligiitfully  natural  children,  aa  well  as  the  ex- 
oelleot  and  amusing  illustrations." 

The  ScoUvusn  says :  "  A  capital  nonsense  story,  with  many 
cUver  and  attractive  pictures." 


TUIS  DAT.~By  FRANCES  ARNOLD- FORSTCR. 

In  3  large  vols.,  medium  8vo  (about  1,600  pp.), 
tiound  in  art  canvaa,  36s.  net. 

STUDIES  IN 
CHURCH     DEDICATIONS ; 

Or,  England's  Patron  Saints. 

Contains  the  st^iry  of  all  the  vari<)U8  Patron  Saints  to  whom 
our  14,(HM|  Euglinh  (.'hurehes  are  df<li<-ated.  Also  :i  complete 
list  of  deilicatious  throughout  the  uouutry.  together  with  much 
other  information  of  interest  and  value  to  every  lo*er  of  our 
churches,  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in  their  history  and 
asscciutiouB. 

The  ftuardtan  says:  "This  excelleut  aud  thoroughly  satis- 
factory Ik)oIe  his  a  great  and  permanent  value— it  would  be 
difficult  to  e}£aggerate  the  utility  and  convenience  of  this  faith- 
ful and  sympathetic  woik.  How  many  readers  of  all  tiorts 
have  longed  for  such  a  book." 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68.,  with  6  I llust rations. 

CHARLES     H.     EDEN*»    CHRISTMAS     BOOK 

FOR  BOYS. 

AT  SEA  UNDER  DRAKE. 

The  Miinch'eUr  Guardian  says:  " The  story  is  so  well 

conceived,  so  manly  in  tone,  so  str«ij,'ht(orwardlT  told,  that  it 
naturally  associates  itself  with  '  Westward  Ho  !' 

The  irorld  says:  "A  stirring  tale,  in  which  the  romantic 
ei^iisodes  lose  none  of  their  ancient  charm.  This  book  will  rank 
high  among  its  fellows." 


Crown  8vo,  elegant  art  linen,  bereUed  boards,  with 
10  niustrations,  58, 

THE     LADY    VICTORIA    LONG 

WELLESLEY :  n  Mi'moir.  By  her  eldent  (iOD- 
DAUUHTKU.  This  iiiterefltfng  book  ooutaina  no  less 
thiiu  -l'-'  Original  an<i  liitherto  uupiiblished  Uatera  from 
the  great  Duke  of  WcUiuirton. 


By  J. 


BAONALL  STUBBS.    CrowQ  870, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 


ORA  PRO  NOBIS :  a  Novel. 


By  I.  E.  CUTCLIFFE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

ONLY    JOE;    or,  Short  Tales  of 


Homely  Hearths. 


B;  MARie  CORELLI.    Elec;&nt  clotb,  CHEAP 
EDITION,  23. 

THE     MURDER     of     DELICIA. 


By    RICHARD     MARSH. 

SIXTH  EDITION,  66.,  with  Illustrations  by 
John  Williamson, 

THE  BEETLE :  a  Mystery. 

liy  MORLEY  ROBtRTA.    Cloth,  r;s. 

THE  KEEPER  of  the  WATERS, 

and  other  .Stories. 


By  OUV  BOOTHBV.    EIGHTH  THOUSAND,  fls. 

SHEILAH  McLEOD:  a  Novel. 


By  the  Rev.  C.  T    CRUTTWELL,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Kibwnrth,  liou.  Canon  of  i'eterh<)roiigIi.    Cloth,  ;tB.  (ki. 

SIX  LECTURES  on  the  OXFORD 

MUVE.MENT,  and  ita  Remits  on  [lie  Church  of  England. 


Bv  the  Rev.  H.  J.  WILMOT  BUXTON.    C  0th,  2s. 

TOWARDS  the  CLOSE  of  a  GREAT 

(-'ENTl'RY.  An  entirely  New  Volume  of  Sermons,  includ- 
ing  Advent  (e%ch  Sunday*).  Christmas,  New  Yeiir's  Eve,  aud 
New  Vear's  Horn  Hermous,  with  ti^eoiai  reference  to  the 
chantte  of  date  frotn  1809  to  1900,  aod  the  entrance  n|>on 
the  Closing  Year  of  the  Centnry. 


London:  SKBFFINGTON    k     SON, 

IC.'i,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Publishers  to  II,M,  the  Queen  and  JI.  S.  H.  the  Prince 

qf  Wales, 


LAST  WEEK! 

Special   Offer  Closes 
November  30th. 


A  SAYING  OF 

TWENTY  SHILLINGS. 


"  If  this  dictionary  in  anj  thing,  it  represents  with- 
ont  fear  end  without  favour  the  actual  truth,  so  far  as 

it  is   known  at  present We  doubt  whether  any 

encyclopiiHiia  of  the  Bible,  whether  English  or 
foreiitn,  is  so  full  of  new  Bnd  solidlv  built  up  material 
relating  to  the  Bible.'* — British  Weekly. 

"  In  every  important  respect,  apart  from  questions 
of  opinion,  it  must  be  pronounced  vastly  superior  to 
liny  existing  dictionary  of  the  Bible." 

Birminoham  Post. 

**  Wo  foresee  that  the  encyclopa'dia  will  be  an  indis- 
pensable aid  to  the  scholarly  study  of  the  Bible. 
Nowhere  else  can  tbe  student  find  such  a  cumplete 
appara'us  criticus  for  every  department  of  his 
work.,*'— Manchester  Guardian. 

*'  Of  its  immense  and  permnnent  value  there  can  be 
no  question.**— jSi!.  Jame^s  Gazette. 


Encyclopedia 
Biblica. 


THE  LATEST  BIBLE  DICTIONARY. 


"  Whatever,  however,  may  l)e  the  verdict  of  the 
future,  there  is  no  qucstioa  that  for  the  English 
Biblical  student  of  to-day  this  work  is  one  of  uniiiue 
value.  It  will  be  well  for  him  in  the  interests  of  a 
full  conspectus  of  points  of  view,  to  have  others  on 
his  shelves,  but  he  cannot  affonl  to  be  without  this.'* 
Christian  World. 

*'  Some  things  may  be  said  on  the  form,  the  refer- 
ences, and  the  general  arrangements  of  the  dic- 
tionary. But  these  are  so  elaborately  explained  by 
the  editors,  and  are  so  luminous,  that  we  need  not 
spend  time  in  explaining  tbem.  They  are  a  triumph 
of  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  tbey  save  time, 
space,  and  labour,  and  they  greatly  enhance  the  use* 
fulness  of  the  dictionary.  As  to  the  contents  of  tbe 
dictionary  we  need  not  say  tl  at  they  are  able, 
scholarly,  and  instructive  in  the  highest  degree  .  .  . 
much  more  might  be  said  un  this  notable  addition  to 
the  bcoks  which  help  us  in  our  study  of  the  Bible. 
There  is  no  topic  of  the  Bible  left  untoucheil,  every 
name  and  every  place  and  everything  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  has  received  attention,  and  tbe  work  is  of 
the  highest  order.  While  we  do  not  take  the  same 
attitude  towards  many  subjects  which  is  taken  by 
the  edi'ors  and  contrihutois  of  thi«  dictionary,  we 

gladly  acknowledge  the  reverence  of  the  treatment 
cstowed  on  Biblical  topics,  the  thoroughness  of  the 
scholarship,  the  exiictness  of  the  knowledge,  the 
breadth  of  infonnation,  and  the  eamestnecs  of  the 
labour  of  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  this 
great  wotV.'*— Aberdeen  Free  Press^ 
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O.v  anotlier  page  of  this  number  will  be  found  an  article 
wherein  the  novelty  of  the  two  stories  of  Dumas,  The 
Snow  on  Shah-Dagh  and  Ammalat  Bey,  which  have 
just  been  issued  as  newly- discovered  fruits  of  his  genius, 
is  shown  to  be  non-existent.  Both  are  included  in  his 
works  and  are  familiar  to  specialists  in  Dumas.  We  make 
the  statement  with  some  reluctance,  because  both  M. 
Apostolides  (the  possessor  of  the  MSS.)  and  Mr.  Home 
Gordon  (the  translator)  have  clearly  been  to  much  trouble 
in  lajdng  their  book  before  English  readers  ;  but  they  did 
not,  of  course,  take  such  pains  as  were  necessary,  or  the 
mistake  could  never  have  been  carried  so  far.  A  large 
amount  of  blame  seems  to  rest  with  the  house  of  Calmann- 
Levy,  which  certainly  should  know  all  the  stories  of  Dumas 
that  it  publishes. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  article  on 
the  duration  of  Copyright  which  we  printed  last  week. 
We  shall  return  to  the  question  in  our  next  issue. 


Mr. 


Stephen  Phillips's  tragedy,  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca,"  is,  we  are  glad  to  note,  one  step  nearer  production. 
Last  week  Mr.  George  Alexander  gave  a  performance  of  it 
at  Liverpool  for  copyright  purposes, 

TitE  prices  for  early  editions  of  Mr.  Kipling's  writings 
still  keep  very  high.  At  Sotlieby's,  this  week,  the  follow- 
ing books  and  papers  were  sold  :  "  The  Seven  Nights  of 
Creation,"  a  poem  on  four  pages,  privately  printed,  without 
date  or  place  of  printing,  £13  15s.  (Denham) ;  three  copies 
of  Schoolboy  Lyrics,  1881,  realised  £29,  £41,  and  £46  re- 
spectively; Echoes,  by  Two  Writers,  1884,  £18  (Denham); 
departmental  Ditties,  1886,  inscribed  "  The  Common  Room, 
U.S.  College,  with  the  compliments  of  the  author,"  £  18  lOs. 
(A.  H.  Walker) ;  the  Week's  News,  published  at  Allahabad, 
a  set  from  January  7  to  September  16,  1888,  complete 
with  the  exception  of  three  numbers — each  number  of  this 
paper  containing  a  complete  story  by  Mr.  Kipling,  some  of 
which  have  never  been  reprinted — £20  (Denham) ;  and 
"  Turnovers "  from  the  Citil  and  Military  Gazette,  January 
to  June,  1888,  £10  15s.  (Cordeant).  The  buyer  of  the  copy 
of  Departmental  Ditties  is  the  present  Head  Master  of  the 
United  Services  College  at  Westward  Ho  !  It  seems  hard 
that  the  book  should  ever  have  found  its  way  from  the 
Common  Room  of  the  school  to  Sotheby's.  Mr.  Walker 
showed  genuine  zeal  to  win  it  back  again. 


From  the  same  sale,  which  included  a  number  of  rare 
editions  and  autographs  of  Dickens,  there  was  a  notable 
absentee  in  the  person  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Hughes,  whose 
death  is  just  announced.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  the 
Birmingham  City  Treasurer,  was  an  indefatigable  collector 
of  Dickens.  He  had  a  vast  number  of  editions  of  the 
works,  he  had  furniture  from  Gadshill,  and  a  host  of  por- 
traits and  other  mementoes  of  the  novelist.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  also  a  devoted  admirer  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
These  two  cults — of  the  author  of  Pickwick  and  of  the 
author  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy — are  rarely  carried 
on  side  by  side. 


The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Biology  is  on  the 
eve  of  issue. 


Mb.  M.  H.  Spielmann's  researches  in  old  volumes  of 
Punch  for  fugitive  Thackerayana  (to  which  we  shall  return 
later)  is  not  the  only  book  of  its  kind.  Mr.  W.  T.  Spencer, 
of  Oxford-street,  the  specialist  in  Cruikshank  and  early 
Victorian  authors  and  illustrators,  has  just  issued  in  a 
limited  edition  a  similar  collection  of  Thackeray's  contribu- 
tions to  the  National  Standard  and  the  Constitulional.  He 
calls  the  work  The  New  Thackeray  Book. 

We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  impending  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm  from  the  editorship  of  the 
St.  James's  Gazette.  Mr.  Chisholm,  after  eight  years' 
service  to  the  paper  as  assistant  editor  and  editor,  is  leav- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  year.  His  successor  has  not  yet 
been  appointed. 

The  tendency  of  authors,  working  independently,  to 
duplicate  each  other's  work,  and  to  do  it  at  the  same  time, 
has  often  enough  been  commented  upon.  It  is  illustrated 
again  by  the  announcement  that  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  has 
just  completed  a  book  entitled  Shakespeare,  the  Man,  which 
is  described  as  an  attempt  to  discover  the  character  of  the 
dramatist  from  passages  in  the  plays  and  poems.  No 
reader  of  the  Saturday  Review  before  its  last  change  of 
proprietorship  will  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  similar 
task  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  whose  volume 
on  the  subject,  consisting  of  these  Saturday  essays  and 
others,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Heinemann. 
Shakespearian  students,  however,  in  the  present  case  need 
have  no  feeling  except  pleasure,  for  both  studies,  however 
much  they  may  differ,  are  certain  to  be  shrewd  and 
interesting. 

An  "  occ.  poet"  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gatette  thus  sweepingly 
disposes  of  tho  children's  books  of  the  present  season : 

He  thought  he  saw  a  flock  of  owls 

That  made  a  dismal  noise  : 
He  looked  again,  and  found  it  was 

More  books  for  girls  and  boys : 
"  Treacle  in  print,"  he  said,  "  and  oh  I 

How  soon  that  diet  cloys  !  " 


A  couRESPONDENT  Writes  :  "It  pleased  me,  as  an  Anglo- 
Indian,  to  know  that  last  week's  prize  [in  Competition 
No.  7]  was  won  by  a  native  of  India.  And  perhaps  you 
will  let  me  say  that  the  Academy  is  much  read  by  busy 
officials  in  India,  to  whom  it  is  necessarily  much  more 
interesting  than  to  people  who  have  bookshops  at  every 
corner  and  Mudie's  libraries  besides.  For  most  Indian 
people  can  only  get  books  by  post,  and  have  reason  to 
bless  the  invention  of  the  cheap  (and  light)  colonial 
editions  which  now  emulate  Tauchnitz." 


Mr.  Shorter' s  new  paper,  the  first  number  of  which  is 
to  be  published  in  January,  is  employing  at  this  moment 
no  fewer  than  four  draughtsmen  at  the  war — Mr.  WoUen, 
Mr.  Prater,  and  two  others. 
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TitE  little  sheaf  of  lyrics  which  Mr.  Honley  contributes 
ta  the  North  American  Itevitw  have  the  blackbird  note  of 
the  boxwood  flute,  to  use  his  own  phrase.  "  Hawthorn 
and  Lavender :  Songs  and  Madrigals  "  they  are  prettily 
called,  and  the  feeling  is  the  feeling  of  the  "Echoes"  in 
his  Book  of  Verses.  There  is  nothing  with  the  matchless 
music  of 

Coming  up  from  Richmond 
On  the  way  to  Kew ; 

but  only  Mr.  Henley  could  have  written  them,  and  the  new 
environment  of  the  poet — Worthing,  in  Sussex,  with  the 
Channel  before  him  and  the  SouSi  Downs  at  the  back — 
gives  thorn  a  definite  character.  We  quote  three  of  the 
twenty-five  numbers : 

I. 
The  good  South-west,  ou  wreck- worn  wings, 

Comes  shepherdiug  the  good  rain  ; 
The  brave  sea  breaks,  and  glooms,  and  swings, 
A  wavering,  gleaming  plain. 

Sound,  sea  of  England,  sound  and  shine, 

Blow,  English  wind,  amain. 
Till  in  this  old,  gray  heart  of  mine 

The  sjiring  need  wake  again  ! 

II. 
The  April  sky  sags  low  and  drear. 

The  April  winds  blow  cold. 
The  April  rains  fall  gray  and  sheer, 

And  yeanlings  keep  the  fold. 

But  the  rook  has  built,  and  the  thrushes  throng, 

And  over  the  faded  lea 
The  sky-lark  scatters  his  rocketing  song ; 

And  he  is  the  bird  for  me ! 

For  he  sings  as  if,  from  his  watchman's  height. 

He  saw,  this  blighting  day. 
The  far  vales  break  into  colour  and  light 

From  the  banners  and  arms  of  May. 

ni. 
The  west  a  glory  of  green  and  red  and  gold, 
The  magical  drifts  to  north  and  eastward  rolled, 
The  shining  sands,  the  still,  transfigured  sea. 
The  wind  so  light  it  scarce  begins  to  be, 
As  these  long  days  unfold  a  flower,  unfold 
Life's  rose  in  me. 

Life's  rose— life's  rose  !    Red  at  my  heart  it  glows — 
Glows  and  is  glad,  as  in  some  quiet  close 
The  sun's  spoiled  darlings  their  gay  Ufe  renew  ! 
Only,  the  clement  rain,  the  mothering  dew, 
Daytide  and  night,  all  things  that  make  the  rose. 
Are  you,  dear,  you  ! 


but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  sent  to  him  shows  that  all 
Scotland  did  not  lose  its  head  over  his  vigorous  and  right- 
minded  Essay. 


Mb.  Henley's  dedication  of  Hoby's  Courtyer,  the  imme- 
diately forthcoming  volume  in  his  series  of  Tudor 
Translations,  is  as  follows : 

TO 

GEORGE  WyNDHAM, 

BOLDIEE,    COUHTIEE,    8CH0LAB, 

IN     A     YEAE     OF     IIIGH     EMOTION 

AND  TIIK  ACCOMPLISHING   OF 

AUGUST  DESTINIES, 

THIS  TRK\TISE   OF  AMENITJ^  IN   ACT, 

THIS   OLD-FACED 

YET  EVER  LtrSTEOUS  MIRSOR 

OF   THE 

COMPLETE   GENTLEMAN. 

Urquhart's  Rabelais  was  to  have  been  issued  at  the  same 
time  as  Hoby's  Courtyer,  but  the  editor,  Mr.  Whibley,  has 
found  it  necessary  considerably  to  extend  the  scope  of 
his  Introduction,  and  this  has  caused  delay.  The  three 
volumes  are,  however,  almost  out  of  the  editor's  hands. 


In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  an  interesting  budget  of 
letters  from  Turgenev  to  Stassov,  written  for  the  most  part 
in  the  seventies.  They  are  concerned  chiefly  with  musical, 
artistic,  and  literary  criticism,  and  they  show  Turgenev's 
independence  of  judgment  and  refusal  to  be  coerced  to 
depart  a  hairsbreadth  from  his  own  belief.  We  do  not 
get  the  impression  that  Stassov,  who  is  still  living,  was  a 
correspondent  quite  worthy  of  him.  Vladimir  Vassilie- 
vich  Stassov,  who  is  the  son  of  a  famous  Bussian  architect, 
was  Director  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Imperial  Public  Librarj', 
and  has  been  a  busy  writer  and  worker  in  the  same  field 
all  his  life.  He  describes  how  he  first  met  Turgenev  in 
1865: 

Turgenev  came  late,  and,  on  entering  the  room,  he 
paused  to  explain  to  a  Udy  sitting  near  me  the  reason  of 
his  unpunctuaUty.  "  I  have  just  been  hearing  Schumann's 
quintet  for  the  first  time.  .  .  .  My  soul  is  all  aglow,"  he 
said,  in  his  soft,  tender  voice,  which  had  a  slightly  sibilant 
note  in  it.  I  turned,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
Turgenev's  tall  and  stately  though  somewhat  stooxiiog 
figure,  his  head  with  the  heavy  mane  of  hair,  as  yet  un- 
touched by  gray,  and  his  kind,  rather  dim  eyes. 

Wo  give  some  extracts  from  the  letters : 

Every  day  it  grows  harder  to  satisfy  one's  self  with  one's 
art.  For  instance,  I  have  only  just  finished  a  long  novel 
for  the  Messager  de  V Europe  [^rohaMy  Futlura  and  Sons], 
which  I  re- wrote  thre'.  times ;  mine  is  a  kind  of  labour  of 
Sisyphus  ! 

Of  all  these  "  young"  Russian  musicians,  only  two  have 
decided  talent — Tchaikovsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  All 
the  rest,  for  what  they  are  worth,  may  be  put  in  a  sack 
and  thrown  into  the  water  !  Not,  of  course,  as  men — as 
men  they  are  charming — but  as  artists. 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  the  new  Russian 
art,  and  you  are  fully  justified  in  reproaching  me  for  my 
ignorance  or  want  of  comprehension ;  but  why  should  you 
imagine  that  I  si)eak  thus  not  from  a  strong  personal  con- 
viction or  sentiment,  but  because  I  bow  down  before  the 
authority  of  foreigners  ?  What  devU  should  induce  me, 
an  old  man — who  have  never  in  my  whole  life  valued  any- 
thing as  highly  as  my  own  independence — to  bow  down  or 
kowtow  to  these  authorities  ? 

Never,  never  did  it  enter  into  my  head  to  accuse  Repin 
of  audacity.  Why,  good  heavens,  it  is  precisely  from  the 
absence  of  such  audacity  that  our  half-baked  talents  are 
suffering.  He  is  a  poor  creature  ;  there  is  the  misfortune. 
Had  he  been  a  good  fellow,  he  might  have  abused  whom 
he  pleased. 

I  do  not  ascribe  any  importance  to  Thf  ophile  Gautier  as 
a  poet.  ...  I  have  read  the  new  articles  by  Victor  Hugo. 
I  regret  that  I  do  not  possess  sufficient  powers  of  ex- 
pression to  tell  to  what  a  degree  I  despise  these  articles, 
and  the  whole  of  his  prose  in  general. 


Mr.  Hekley,  by  the  way,  has  been  invited  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Bums  Club,  and 
propose  the  poet's  health.     He  cannot  accept  the  invitation, 


Turgenev's  deliberate  and  adverse  opinion  of  Sarah 
Bemhardt's  genius,  delivered  in  1882,  is  very  interesting  : 

This  woman  is  clever  and  skilful ;  she  has  her  business 
at  her  finger  ends,  is  gifted  with  a  charming  voice  and 
educated  in  a  good  school;  but  she  has  nothing  natural 
about  her,  no  artistic  temperament  whatever,  and  she 
tries  to  make  up  for  this  by  Parisian  licentiousness.  She 
is  eaten  through  and  through  with  rlu'r,  reda/ae,  and  posi:. 
She  is  monotonous,  cold,  and  dry ;  in  short,  without  a 
single  spark  of  talent  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
Her  gait  is  that  of  a  hen ;  she  has  no  play  of  featiu-es  ;  the 
movements  of  her  hands  are  purposely  angular,  in  order  to 
be  piquant ;  the  whole  thing  reeks  of  the  boulevards,  of 
Figaro  and  patchouli.  .  .  .  You  must  allow  me  to  quote 
Augier,  who  once  said  to  me:  "Cette  femme  n'a  aucim 
talent;  on  dit  d'elle  que  c'est  un  paquet  de  nerfs — c'est 
un  paquet  de  ficelles."    But  you  wiU  ask,  Why  then  such 
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a  world-wide  reputation  ?  What  do  I  care  '1  I  only  speak 
my  own  feelings,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  somebody  who 
supports  my  view. 

Subsequently  Stassov  wrote :  "  Turgenev,  a  great  writer, 
was,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  Russian,  realistic  and 
sincere  in  his  own  novels  and  tales ;  but  in  his  tastes  and 
views  of  art  his  cosmopolitanism  made  him  the  enemy  of 
realism  and  sincerity  in  others.  In  such  ideas  and  in  such 
unaccountable  prejudices  he  elected  to  spend  his  whole 
life." 


The  recently  published  Memoirs  of  Victor  Hugo  reminds 
me  (writes  a  correspondent)  of  the  fact  that  the  reading- 
world  still  awaits  the  publication  of  the  further  volume,  or 
volumes,  of  the  Letters  of  Victor  Hugo,  translated  by  Mr. 
F.  Clarke.  The  house  of  Methuen  issued  the  first  volume 
(1815  to  1835)  three  years  ago,  since  which  time  we  have 
no  intimation  of  the  continuance  of  the  work. 


Last  week  we  gave  a  picture  of  Cunzie  House,  Anstru- 
ther,  Stevenson's  home  for  part  of  1868.  This  is  the 
wording  of  the  tablet  that  has  been  erected  on  the  house  : 
"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  lived  in  this  house  in  the  summer 
of  1868. 

Not  one  quick  beat  of  your  warm  heart, 

Nor  thought  that  came  to  you  apart, 

Pleasure  nor  pity,  love  nor  pain, 

Nor  sorrow  has  gone  by  in  vain." 

The  tablet  is  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Lorlmer,  A.R.I.B.A. 


Two  weeks  ago  we  gave   a  brief  account  of  the  new 
American  drama  which  has  been  based  on  the  very  slight 

foundation  of  Whittier's  war 
ballad,  "Barbara  Frietchie." 
Barbara  Frietchie,  as  no  one 
needs  to  be  reminded,  was 
an  old  woman,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  the  interest  of  the 
play,  the  dramatist  has 
made  her  young.  We  re- 
turn to  the  subject  in  order 
to  give  this  week,  merely 
as  a  curiosity,  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Julia  Arthur  in  the 
title-role. 


We  have  been  favoured 
with  a  copy  of  some  corre- 
spondence that  has  recently 
passed  between  Mr.  Ignatius 
Donnelly  and  the  Shake- 
speare Press,  New  Jersey. 
As  an  exercise  in  outspoken 
criticism  it  is  of  value.  The 
Shakespeare  Press  seems  to 
have  written  to  the  author 
of  The  Great  Cryptogram  to 
ask  for  information  con- 
cerning his  forthcoming 
book.  Mr.  Donnelly  conceived  the  request  to  be  for  an 
advance  copy,  in  order  that  the  director  of  the  Shake- 
speare Press,  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan,  might  "  leap  upon 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  ushered  into  the  world,  and  damn  it 
before  the  public  can  have  time  to  read  it."  To  this  the 
Shakespeare  Press  replied  :  "  Dr.  Morgan  cannot  damn 
your  book,  Mr.  Donnelly.  That  operation  can  only  be 
performed  by  yourself."  The  justification  of  Dr.  Appleton 
Morgan  follows. 


MISS  .lUI.IA   ABTnTTR  AS 
IIARBARA   1-BIETCUIE. 


the  First  Folio),  was  sold  at  Mr.  Egerton's  auction  room  for 
no  less  a  sum  than  £35  Hs.  The  Dukes  of  Grafton  and 
Eoxburghe  were  the  competitors  for  this  volume.  The 
latter  was  victorious.  At  the  same  sale,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
4to,  1599,  was  purchased  for  £7  15s.,  and  Hamlet,  4to, 
1604,  for  £17  6s.  6d.  A  three-guinea  subscription  receipt 
for  Alderman  Boydell's  Shakespeare  was  likewise  disposed 
of,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  for  £6  8s." 


The  last  pages  of  Munsey's  Magazine  are  distinguished 
by  Literary  Notes  of  a  particularly  piquant  nature,  relating, 
it  is  true,  more  to  American  authors  than  to  English,  but 
dealing  with  some  books  that  have  vogue  also  in  this  country. 
Among  these  notes  we  find,  in  the  November  number,  a 
series  of  parodies  of  popular  writers,  where  Miss  Ellen 
Thomeycroft  Fowler's  epigrammatic  excursions  are  thus 
lightly  touched  off : 

A  DRA.WING-EOOM  CONVERSATION. 
By  Ell*n  Tn**N*'ca*FT  P*wl*r. 

Lord  Steeplecrown  thoughtfiilly  stirred  his  tea. 

"So  Winnie  Plyter  has  succeeded  in  marrying  her 
duke,"  he  said. 

"All's  well  that  eu'^s  swell,"  commented  La'dy  Sliver- 
ington. 

"  A  marriage  without  love  is  better  than  love  without  a 
carriage,"  added  Pamela  bitterly.  "  It's  the  accessories 
that  make  it  possible  to  drag  on  through  our  days." 

"Every  drag  on  has  his  St.  George,"  said  Lord  Steeple- 
crown  gallantly.  "  Yours,  my  dear  young  lady,  may  be 
at  this  moment— ringing  the  doorbell." 

"  Well,  if  he  is  a  complete  blockhead,  like  my  husband, 
let  him  in,"  advised  Lady  Sliverington.  "When  I  don't 
like  Sliverington's  ways  I  merely  have  to  hit  him  with  a 
chair.  He  thinks  it  inadvertence,. and  is  too  polite  to  call 
my  attention  to  it.  But  it  mends  his  ways,  if  not  the 
chairs." 

"  Chairity  begins  at  home,"  murmured  Lord  Steeple- 
crown. 

"  So  does  divorce,"  commented  Pamela.  "  "Tis  love 
that  makes  the  world  go  wrong." 

"  Pamela  is  our  cynic  qua  non  "  ;  and  Lady  Sliverington 
smiled  affectionately. 

"  Contention  is  better  than  liehes,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  There  are  moments  when  I  h.ate  the  emptiness  of  luxury. 
Better  a  stale  loaf  and  a  knuokle  of  ham " 

"  But  many  a  nickel  makes  a  knuokle,"  interposed  Lord 
Steeplecrown.  "  Poverty  is  generally  the  emptiest  state  of 
all." 

"Better  M.P.  than  empty,"  said  Lady  Sliverington. 
"That's  why  I've  put  up  with  Sliverington  all  these 
years." 

"  Well,  as  the  man  said  who  stole  a  ride  on  a  tramcar, 
none  but  the  brave  reserve  their  fare,"  said  Pamela,  rising 
to  go.     "My  carriage  is  waiting." 

"Hansom  is  as  automobile  does,"  said  Lord  Steeple- 
crown, rising  also. 

"Good-bye,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Sliverington.  "I'd 
keep  you  to  dinner,  but  it's  a  wise  child  that  knows  its 
own  larder."  And  she  sank  back  among  the  cushions  to 
refresh  herself  for  the  next  callers  by  reviewing  the  tables, 
ten  words  make  one  epigram,  ten  epigrams  make  one  wit, 
ten  wits  make  one  tired. 

Munsey's  is  quite  a  gain  to  English  bookstalls. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  quotes  from  the  European  Magazine, 
1790,  the  following  account  of  a  contemporary  sale  of  Shake- 
speare editions.  Few  things  can  have  so  risen  in  value.  "The 
collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  1 623  (commonly  called 


America  is  already  well  supplied  with  literary  maga- 
zines, but  another  is  now  being  projected.  The  MacmiUan 
Company  propose  to  issue  their  own  particular  rival  to  the 
Bookman,  the  Bookhuyer,  and  the  Critic,  to  mention  only 
these,  in  the  shape  of  an  unillustrated  critical  magazine,  in 
which  each  department  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  an  expert. 
The  lack  of  illustrations  will  be  a  change  for  which  some 
readers,  weary  of  portraits  of  popular  novelists,  may  be 
grateful. 

The  author  of  McTeagne,  Mr.  Frank  Norris,  is  taking  a 
leaf  from  M.  Zola's  book  and  adventuring  upon  a  novel 
trilogy.     The  subject  is  wheat.     Mr.  Norris's  first  novel 
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will  deal  with  the  Producer,  the  scene  being  California ; 
the  second  with  the  Distributor,  the  scene  being  Chicago  ; 
and  the  third  with  the  Consumer,  the  scene  being  England. 
The  subject  is  immense,  and  it  is  greatly  in  the  writer's 
favour  that  he  should  aim  so  high. 


Those  authors  who  indulge  in  the  pastime  of  presenting 
Her  Majesty  with  luxuriously  bound  copies  of  their  works 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  Sir  Arthur  Bigge  has 
recentlj'  written  to  a  Scottish  publisher  stating  that  Her 
Majesty  prefers  to  receive  books  in  the  binding  in  which 
they  are  published. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  new  story,  Love  and  Mr.  Lewuliam, 
an  exercise  in  the  same  genre  as  his  Wheels  of  Chance,  is 
appearing  as  a  serial  in  the  weekly  edition  of  the  Times. 


The  third  edition  of  the  "  London  Letter  "  War  Directory 
has  just  been  issued.  In  this  work,  published  by  the 
London  Letter  Company,  may  be  found  3,000  names  of 
Naval  and  Military  Officers  and  the  Nursing  Staff  serving 
or  requisitioned  to  serve  in  South  Africa.  Such  officers 
who,  up  to  date,  have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners  are  also  mentioned. 


Bibliographical. 

A  London  morning  paper  tells  us  that  the  thirtieth  (and 
final)  volume  of  the  Centenary  Edition  of  Carlyle's  works 
will  contain  "some  material  almost  to  be  called  new" 
— namely,  essays  on  Montaigne,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  Montesquieu,  Necker,  the  two  Pitts,  and  the 
Netherlands,  contributed  by  Carlyle  to  the  Edinlurgh 
Encyclopedia.  But  have  not  these  essays  already  been 
reprinted  in  volume  form  ?  Surely  it  was  these  early 
efforts  which  Mr.  S.  E.  Crockett  introduced  to  this  genera- 
tion of  readers  only  two  years  ago,  in  a  volume  entitled 
Montaigne,  and  Other  Essays  by  Thomas  Carlyle?  There 
cannot  be  much  of  Carlyle's  published  work  which  has  not 
attained  the  distinction  of  print.  The  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Literature,  published  seven  years  ago,  were  only 
reports  of  the  discourses,  not  the  discourses  themselves. 
Much  more  valuable  were  the  Historical  Sketches  of  Notable 
Persons  and  Events  in  the  Reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
which  Mr.  Alexander  Carlyle  edited  and  published  last 
year.  There  is  record  of  a  volume  of  Rescued  Essays  by 
Thomas  Carlyle,  edited  by  Percy  Newberry  in  1892  ;  but  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Recollections  (page  65)  Sir 
Algernon  West  prints  an  epigram  beginning  "Froude  in- 
forms the  Scottish  youth."  The  lines  are  familiar  to  most 
people,  but  not  as  Sir  Algernon  gives  them.  My  readers 
may  like  to  compare  his  version  with  the  following,  which 
was  supplied  to  me  by  a  well-known  Church  dignitary, 
and  assuredly  is  superior  in  literary  merit  to  that  preserved 
by  Sir  Algernon : 

Froude  informs  the  Scottish  youth 
Parsons  havo  small  regard  for  truth ; 
The  Reverend  Canon  Kingsley  cries 
That  History  is  a  pack  of  lies. 
What  cause  for  judgments  so  malign  ? 

A  brief  reflection  solves  the  mystery ; 
Froude  believes  Kingsley  a  divine, 

And  Kingsley  goes  to  Froude  for  history. 

The  authorship  of  this  excellent  jeu  ff  esprit  is  well-known 
to  many,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  never  been  put 
into  print. 

Taking  up  a  volume  by  Mr.  Harding  Davis,  entitled 
The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn,  I  find  it  consists  of  eight  short 
stories,  of  which  "The  Lion  and  the  Unicom"  is  placed 
first  in  the  book.     This  is  the  latest  instance  known  to  me 


of  a  practice  which  is  becoming  much  too  common.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  fact  that  that  practice 
must  needs  mislead  the  readers  of  fiction,  and  be  especially 
annoying  to  those  who  find  they  have  ordered  a  book  of 
short  stories  when  they  thought  they  were  ordering  a 
novel.  My  own  complaint  is  that  the  habit  adds  to  the 
labours  of  the  bibliographer,  who  now  can  no  longer 
trust  to  the  title-page  of  a  work  of  fiction,  but  must 
perforce  also  study  the  table  of  contents  before  he  can 
describe  the  volume  with  the  certainty  of  being  accurate. 
Every  book  of  short  stories  should  be  openly  announced 
as  such,  both  on  the  title-page  and  in  advertisements. 

There  is  plenty  of  room,  I  should  say,  for  the  concise 
critical  Life  of  Defoe  which  Mr.  Wilfred  Whitten  has 
prepared  for  the  "  Westminster "  series  of  biographies. 
Of  course,  one  does  not  forget  the  monogjraph  on  Defoe 
which  William  Minto  wrote  for  the  "English  Men  of 
Letters"  series;  but  that  was  just  twenty  years  ago. 
Since  then  we  have  had  the  volume  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  which  may  be  described  as  halfway  between  the 
sketch  lay  Mr.  Minto  and  the  elaborate  pen-portrait  pro- 
duced ten  years  previously  by  Mr.  William  Lee.  It  is 
rather  curious  that  Defoe  should  never  have  been  included 
in  the  "  Great  Writers  "  series,  which  has  left  so  few 
celebrities  untouched.  So  it  is,  however ;  and  Mr. 
Whitten's  memoir,  therefore,  will  supply  something  which 
is  really  wanted. 

The  appearance  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould,  entitled 
The  Crock  of  Gold,  necessarily  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper's  tale  so  named.  The  latter  is  fixed  in  my  memory 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tupper  was  good  enough  to  present 
to  me  a  printed  copy,  marked  "scarce,"  of  the  two-act 
melodrama  which  Edward  Fitzball  founded  upon  Mr. 
Tupper's  story,  and  which  was  performed  at  the  City  of 
London  Theatre  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  "  I 
never  authorised,  nor  knew  of,  this  dramatic  version,"  Mr. 
Tupper  wrote  to  me,  "  tiU.  long  after  it  appeared."  I  need 
hardly  say  that,  following  the  custom  of  the  time,  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  original  source  of  the  play  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  printed  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  himself  a  poet,  and  owing  something, 
I  should  say,  to  the  influence  of  Matthew  Arnold,  has 
edited  and  "  introduced  "  a  selection  from  that  writer's 
poems.  The  extent  to  which  Arnold's  poetry  has  interested 
the  younger  generation  has  already  been  illustrated  not  only 
by  the  popularity  of  the  selection  in  the  "  Golden  Treasury  " 
series,  but  by  the  speed  with  which  his  non- copyright 
pieces  were  put  upon  the  market  by  publishers  other  than 
Messrs.  Macmillan.  One  of  those  publications  was  "  intro- 
duced," it  will  be  recollected,  by  Mr.  William  Sharp,  and 
another  by  Dr.  Eichard  Garnett.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
selections  edited  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay. 

The  new  biography  of  Paul  Jones,  which  Mr.  James 
Barnes  is  to  contribute  to  a  well-known  series,  will  be 
welcome,  for,  though  this  will  be  by  no  means  the  first 
memoir  of  the  famous  adventurer,  the  authoritative  Lires — 
those  by  A.  S.  Mackenzie  and  W.  G.  Sims — are  over  fifty 
years  old,  Mackenzie'^  having  come  out  in  1841  and 
Sims's  in  1845.  Of  late  years  Jones  has  been  made  the 
hero  of  a  comic  opera,  and  has  been  impersonated  by 
a  lady.  Mr.  Barnes's  book  will  be  of  service  in  rescuing 
Jones  from  the  stage,  and  presenting  him  as  an  historical 
personage  once  more.  How  full  of  incident  and  variety 
his  career  was  I  need  not  say. 

How  persistently  popular  are  Washington  Irving's 
"  Eip  Van  Winkle  "  and  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  an 
illustrated  edition  of  which  is  soon  to  be  before  the 
public !  The  two  tales  were  included  last  year  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Little  Masterpieces,  published  in  London ;  and  five 
years  ago  they  were  produced  together  in  an  illustrated 
form  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Separate  illustrated  editions 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  appeared  in  1886  and  1888— two  in  the 
latter  year. 
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Reviews. 

A  Fleet  of  Song. 

Siitan    Absolved.      By   Wilfrid    Scawen    Blunt.      (Lane. 
3a.  6d.  net.) 

Mh.  Wilfrid  Blunt's  latest  poem,  so  far  as  it  can  bo 
assigned  to  a  category,  might  be  called  a  satirical  drama  ; 
but  the  satire  is  wholly  serious  and  mirthless,  replete  with 
invective,  and  more  misanthropic  than  Swift.  It  is  inspired 
by  indignation  (justifiable  enough)  at  the  present  Nimrod- 
like  state  of  Christendom  in  general,  and  Anglo-Saxondom 
in  particular :  though  (for  our  part)  we  think  Eussia 
is  fairly  on  an  equality  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 
This  is  embodied  in  a  boldly  original,  not  to  say  violent, 
conception.  The  action  is  laid  wholly  in  Heaven,  deriving 
manifest  suggestions  from  Job,  the  prologue  of  Goethe's 
Faust,  and  Byron's  Vision  of  Judgment.  It  is  an  onslaught 
on  humanity,  out-Swifting  Swift.  We  are  introduced 
to  a  deity  with  regard  to  whom  we  need  observe  no 
capital  letters  in  our  relatives.  For  he  is  not  the 
Christian  Deity.  He  is  not  omniscient,  being  dependent 
for  knowledge  of  the  earth  upon  angelic  report,  which 
observes  a  most  courtier-like  deference  to  his  preconcep- 
tions, and  keeps  liim  ignorant  of  the  truth  with  regard 
to  human  affairs.  He  is  less  in  his  attributes  even  than 
the  pagan  Jove.  With  him  Satan  (a  more  than  Marie- 
Corellian  Satan)  obtains  a  private  interview,  and  exposes 
the  actual  state  of  mankind.  Not  only  mankind,  he 
represents,  but  the  Redemption  is  a  failure.  And  he 
proposes  a  new  redemption.  He  will  himself  become 
incarnate,  as  an  insect,  the  least  of  human  things,  re- 
deeming the  world  through  the  appeal  of  weakness  and 
beauty,  leaving  mankind  to  shift  for  itself  as  a  hopeless 
failure.  With  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal  the  drama 
ends. 

Obviously,  there  is  matter  for  offence  in  this  conception. 
But  we  are  concerned  with  it  as  a  vehicle  for  rhetorical 
invective  upon  the  present  state  of  Europe.  We  are 
concerned  with  its  execution.  It  is  avowedly  rhetorical 
rather  than  poetical.  Unfortunately,  the  rhetoric  is  weak, 
and  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  startling  conception. 
The  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  deity,  where 
it  is  designed  to  be  daring,  is  frequently  ludicrous. 
There  is  no  other  word  for  it.  Nor  when  we  come 
to  the  stem  invective,  which  is  the  main  object  of  the 
poem,  can  it  be  pronounced  equal  to  the  strong  and 
dignified  invective  of  The  Wind  and  the  TFhirlwind. 
Mr.  Blunt  has  weighted  himself  with  too  great  a  scheme, 
where  even  Milton  wouM  have  been  encumbered.  Here 
is  a  typical  passage  with  regard  to  the  traders  among 
savages : 

"  Here  are  the  goods  we  sell:  cloth,  firelocks,  powder,  rum. 
Ye  shall  go  clothed  like  lords,  like  kings  of  Christendom." 
"We  are  best  naked."   "Fie."   " We  have  no  use  for  arms, 
The  fire-drink  ig  forbid."    "  The  thing  forbid  hath  charms. 
Nay,  we  will  make  you  men,  soldiers  to  brawl  and  fight 
As  all  good  Christians  use,  and  God  defend  the  right. 
The  drink  will  give  you  courage.     Take  it.     'Tis  the  sign 
Of  manhood  orthodox,  its  sacramental  wine, 
Or  how  can  you  be  worthy  your  new  Christian  creed  ? 
Drink."     And  they  drink  to  Jesus  and  are  borne  to  bed. 

This  is  at  once  violent  and  cheap.  Such  obvious  incon- 
gruities (which  with  less  platform-exaggeration  would 
have  been  more  effective)  are  not  worthy  of  Mr.  Blunt's 
powers.  Violent  conception  with  forced  rather  than 
forcible  execution  are  the  main  defects,  in  fact,  of 
this  poem.  Yet  the  evident  sincerity  of  its  feeling 
deserved  a  better  fate,  and  better  Mr.  Blunt  might  have 
done  had  he  contented  himself  with  a  less  ambitious 
scheme. 


Betwixt  Two  Seas.    By  Violet  Fane.     (J.  C.  Nimmo.) 

In  this  volume,  the  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of 
"  Violet  Fane  "  gives  us  a  collection  of  very  pretty  verse.  If 
never  inspired,  it  is  always  dexterous  and  lit  with  colour  ; 
while  it  has  a  certain  happy  limpidity  and  absence  of 
pretence,  without  poverty  and  cheapness  of  diction.  Here 
and  there  is  a  poem  with  an  idea,  needing  only  less  fluency 
and  more  compression  to  be  striking.  We  might  instance 
"A  Deserted  Palace,"  which  becomes  reaUy  impressive  in 
accumulated  effect.  Were  it  but  compacted  it  would  gain 
much.  We  prefer  to  quote,  because  it  is  compacted,  a 
brief  little  poem  : 

Okt  the  Bosphorxts. 

"  Bathe  not  so  near  to  my  window-pane  !  " 

The  haughty  lady  cried, 
But  the  bearded  swimmer  bore  amain 

As  floating  with  the  tide. 

"  Nay,  get  thee  hence  ! "  the  lady  said, 

But  little  he  seemed  to  reck : 
Then  a  wave  toss'd  over  the  bearded  head 

And  show'd  her  a  sever'd  neck ! 

The  grim  tale  is  well  and  effectively  told.  Lovers  of  light 
verse  will  find  this  agreeable  volume  to  their  mind. 


The  Apostle  of  the  Ardennes.     By  Lady  Lindsay.     (Kegan 
Paul.) 

Lady  Lindsay  has  given  us  some  pleasing  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  touching  minor  poems.  But  she  has  been  ill- 
advised  to  venture  on  this  long  narrative  in  very  nerveless 
blank  verse.  Frankly,  the  whole  poem  is  diffuse  and 
without  grip.  Rather  than  quote  from  the  body  of  it,  we 
will  cite  this  incidental  lyric  : 

Night  hath  fallen  on  my  heai-t 

Since  I  saw  my  queen  depart — 

(  Vale,  vale  Floriban  !) 

Kindle  dawn  and  sunset  burn  I 

She  shall  never  more  return — 

( Yale,  vale,  Floriban  I) 

Nevermore,  O  nevermore ! 
She  hath  oped  Death's  iron  door — 
(  Vale,  vale,  Floriban  !) 

Went  she  singing  through  the  way, 
As  a  bride  on  marriage  day  ? 
(  Vale,  vale,  Floriban  I) 

Could  ye  not  have  held  her  close  ? 
So  the  thorn-boughs  shrine  a  rose — 
( Vale,  vale,  Floriban  !) 

Ivy,  yew,  and  cypress  tree, 
Weep  for  her  and  weep  for  me  ! 
{Vale,  vale,  Floriban!) 

Night  hath  fallen  on  my  heart 

Since  I  saw  my  queen  depart — 

(  Vale,  vale,  Floriban  !) 


Vagrant  Verses.     By  Rosa  Mulholland.     (Elkin  Mathews.) 

We  need  not  do  more  than  notice  the  re-issue  of  these 
poems  by  the  lady  who  was  Miss  Rosa  Mulholland.  All 
lovers  of  poetry  should  know  the  "  St.  Barbara "  (the 
saint  who  was  shut  up  by  her  father  in  a  tower) : 

Girl,  they  have  cut  from  'neath  thy  dancing  feet 
Earth  with  her  rose  and  lily. 
Her  violet  and  her  light-winged  daffodilly. 

Stole  from  thine  ear  the  sound  of  children  singing ; 

The  low  of  kine  and  pleasant  sheep-bells  ringing 
Are  silent  to  thee,  sweet ! 
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Yet  thou  hast  I'oinpaiiy  the  clouds  among, 

The  birds'  loud  songs  surround  thee, 

The  legfions  of  the  storm  whirl  round  and  rouad  thee ; 
The  tranquil  saiuts  from  their  eternal  places 
Look  out  and  show  thee  their  enraptured  faces — 
The  stars  shine  clear  and  long. 

To  such  high  company  thy  soul  doth  leap, 

The  lark's  wild  hymn  repeating, 

Flinging  the  tempest  thine  impassioned  greeting, 
Watching  the  stars  until  thine  eyes  become 
A  tire  amidst  them  in  the  midnight  gloom, 
No  longer  doomed  to  weep. 

We  have   quoted   only  a  part    of  this  beautiful  poem: 
there  is  more  where  it  came  from. 


SeUcUd   PMtnt,    Old    and   New.      By    Annie    Matheson. 
(Henry  Frowde.) 

These  poems  are  the  work  of  a  thoughtful  individuality 
and  a  poetic  mind.  Under  most  of  them  is  an  idea  (which 
is  a  g^eat  commendation),  and  the  imagery  is  sometimes 
felicitous.  The  language  lacks  the  inevitableness  of  the 
highest  poetry,  and  it  is  here — in  form  generally — that  we 
find  the  author's  weakness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  work  much 
above  the  level  of  the  average  minor  poetry  of  the  day. 
Here  is  a  good  example : 

Oh,  shall  sweat  roses  scent  the  air. 

Although  they  hidden  be. 
And  yet  my  soul  be  unaware 

When  thy  soul  dreams  of  me  ? 

And  shall  a  rough  wind  hurt  my  cheek 

Because  the  sky  is  cold. 
Yet  I  not  hear  thy  sorrow  epenk. 

Or  feel  thy  joys  unfold  ? 

Shall  birds  to  find  a  land  unknown 

Fly  o'er  the  wintry  sea. 
But  thou  not  seek  me,  O  my  own. 

And  I  not  trust  in  thee  ? 

To  all  who  care  for  quiet  thought  and  sincerity  we 
warmly  recommend  this  book.  It  is  a  rare  and  welcome 
thing  that  a  poet  should  really  have  something  to  say,  and 
the  author  is  seldom  without  it. 


Pastorals,    and     Ot/wr     Poems.      By    Elinor     Sweetman. 
(J.  M.  Dent.) 

Not  thought  is  the  characteristic  of  Miss  Sweetman's  verse  ; 
but  sense  of  form  and  diction  it  possesses  in  a  high — indeed, 
a  masculine  degree.  A  rich  feeling  for  natural  beauty — 
and,  indeed,  beauty  of  every  kind — runs  through  the  book. 
If  beautiful  description  were  the  chief  end  of  poetry, 
Miss  Sweetman's  should  take  a  high  place ;  and  a  very 
conspicuous  place  among  recent  poetry  we  would  assign  it 
as  it  is.     Take  this  as  an  extract : 

All  day  from  dawn  to  dusk  a  sound  of  axe 

Had  rhymed  with  echo  in  the  mountain-cleft ; 

The  sweating  folk  made  straight  their  weary  backs. 

And  steeped  in  balm  from  bole  and  branches  left 

Down  homeward  paths  new-piled  with  fresh  wood-stacks. 

Now  lay  the  slope  of  glories  all  bereftr 

Bare-bosom  to  the  dews,  while  naked  gold 

Faintly  each  murdered  tree  enaureoled. 

And  now  earth  bled  through  all  her  veins,  for  now 
Her  wild  wood-things  might  wander  as  they  list, 
Unhoused,  unsheltered  on  the  shorn  hill-brow ; 
And  many  an  oak  had  lost  its  melodist, 
And  many  a  wing-worn  minstrel  sought  the  bough 
That  God  and  April  gave  to  him,  and  missed ; 
Though  death  no  longer  smote  the  coppice-root. 
She  felt  his  blows  through  all  her  pulses  shoot. 

It  will  be  noted  how  fine  and  Elizabethan  is  Miss  Sweet- 
man's diction  ;  and  she  has  also  a  happy  gift  for  narrative. 
Altogether,  a  remarkable  volume. 


The  Ruha'yat  of  Omar    JThayt/am      Translated    by  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Cadell.     (Lane.     03.  net.) 

Yet  another  version  of  Omar  —this  time  by  a  lady,  and 
vouched  for  by  Dr.  Qamett.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  good 
translation.  Mrs.  Cadell  is  no  FitzGerald ;  but  her  verse 
is  always  adequate  and  unpretentious,  content  closely  to 
render  the  original.  For  those  who  wish  to  know  Omar, 
not  FitzGerald,  this  is  as  good  a  version  as  we  have  seen. 
Here  is  a  specimen  : 

It  gives  me  greater  joy  to  speak  to  Thee 
Of  that  dark  secret  in  the  tavern  gay 
Than  without  Thee  in  sombre  mosque  to  pray. 
O  Thou  of  all  creation  First  and  Last ! 
Say  wilt  Thou  bum  me  at  the  end  of  time 
Or  be  all  goodness  then  to  me  and  mine  ? 

We  must,  however,  comment  on  the  final  rhyme  of  "  time  " 
and  "  mine." 


A  Book  about  Tolstoy. 

ffow  Count  Tolstoi/  Lives  and  Works.  By  P.  A.  Sergyeenko. 
Translated  from  the  Eussian  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood. 
(J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     Ss.) 

This  is  a  queer  but  rather  interesting  little  book.  Mr. 
Sergyeenko,  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  uses  sometimes  that 
direct  and  naked  artlessness  of  simple  narration  which  is 


COUNT  TOLSTOY  AND  HIS  WIFE. 


80  strangely  effective  in  the  hands  of  Slav  writers, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  volume : 


Thus, 


About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  winter  of 
1892,  I  was  sitting  with  my  friends  the  A.'s,  who  bad 
arrived  in  Moscow  on  the  previous  evening  from  their 
estate  in  the  south.  Several  other  guests  besides  myself 
were  seated  at  the  tea-table  engaged  in  a  lively  conversa- 
tion about  one  of  LyefF  Tolstoy's  latest  works. 
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Out  of  doors  a  fine  snow  was  falling,  and  in  the  room 
the  twilight  was  gathering. 

Just  as  the  discussion  had  reached  its  height  a  gaunt 
old  man,  of  medium  stature  and  with  the  typical  face  of 
the  Russian  peasant,  entered  the  room.  He  wore  a  short, 
sheepskin  cjat,  and  tall  felt  boots.  As  he  entered  he 
said,  "  Good  afternoon,"  removed  his  felt  cap,  and  began 
to  unwind  from  his  throat  a  woollen  scarf. 

From  the  table  where  we  sat  we  could  not  see  the  door 
plainly,  and  the  A.'s  stared  with  curiosity  and  surprise  at 
the  newcomer. 

Suddenly  the  hostess's  face  beamed  with  delight,  and 
she  said,  io  a  drawling  voice : 

"  Lyefif  Nikolnevitch  !  how  do  you  do  'i  " 

All  rose  to  their  fee^. 

It  was  CouDt  L.  N.  Tolstoy.  He  untied  his  scarf,  and, 
with  a  brisk,  youthful  movement,  threw  ofiF  his  fur  coat, 
casting  sharp  glances  about  as  he  did  so  in  search  of  a 
place  to  lay  it. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Sussian  life,  complete  and  convincing. 
The  scene  and  the  man  are  presented  to  you,  and  you 
have  already  a  more  intimate  vision  of  the  Count  than 
ever  before.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sergyeenko  is  often 
capable  of  aggravating  literary  gaucheries  : 

L.  N.  Tolstoy  has  always  regarded  Turgenev  as  a  lead- 
ing man,  well  educated  and  very  talented ;  but  his  pro- 
ductions in  the  realm  of  bdlrs-httres,  with  the  exception 
of  The  Diary  of  a  Sportsman,  never  evoked  rapture  in 
L.  N.,  and,  of  course,  he  could  not  nourish  himself  on 
them. 

Imagine  it !  Imag^e  Tolstoy  speaking  of  Turgenev  as 
though  he  were  some  smart  journalist  of  Odessa,  just 
beginning  to  make  a  stir  in  the  town's  life !  Think  of 
Turgenev  being  "well  educated  and  very  talented,"  and 
of  his  "productions  in  the  realm  of  belles-lettres"  !  Yet 
the  next  passage,  describing  how  the  Count  fell  asleep  over 
Fathers  and  Children,  and  woke  up  to  behold  Turgenev's 
gigantic  figure  retiring  from  the  room  in  disgust,  is  admir- 
able. As  a  whole,  Mr.  Sergyeenko's  volume  is  unequal. 
It  is  by  turns  intensely  graphic  and  intensely  futile.  What 
it  chiefly  lacks  is  a  plan.  The  author  appears  to  have 
written  down  anything  that  he  saw,  as  he  saw  it,  without 
distinction  or  selection,  and  without  very  much  thought. 
We  should  say  that  he  has  not  formed,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  a  clear,  consistent  image  of  the  figure  of  Tolstoy. 
At  any  rate,  the  book  leaves  a  confusing  impression. 

Some  important  matters,  however,  emerge  clear,  and  one 
is  the  dual  nature  of  Tolstoy,  half  artist  and  half  man  of 
action.  Just  as  there  are,  unhappily  for  themselves,  men 
with  small  imaginative  puissance  who  are  always  tormented 
with  a  desire  to  create,  so  there  are  men  of  tremendous 
artistic  fertility  who  are  content,  being  busy  with  other 
affairs,  to  leave  that  fertility  latent  for  long  periods. 
Tolstoy  is  a  striking  example  of  the  latter  class.  It  seems 
incredible  that  a  man  so  conscientious,  and  so  richly  gifted 
as  an  artist,  should  find  his  salvation  in  activities  quite 
foreign  to  any  art :  should  even  condemn  and  despise  art. 
But  so  it  is.  Possibly  he  has  been  led  away  from  art  not 
so  much  by  the  conviction  of  his  own  mission  as  a  reformer, 
aa  by  the  realisation  of  the  commanding  influence  of  his 
own  personality  on  others.  Convinced  of  that  influence, 
his  sensitive  conscience  would  doubtless  cause  him  to  be 
preoccupied  concerning  the  right  way  of  using  it,  and  in 
this  manner  he  might  be  gradually  metamorphosed  from 
artist  into  apostle.  Such  a  theory  is  conceivable.  The 
extraordinary  vigour  of  Tolstoy's  personality,  at  once 
impressive  and  attractive,  is  illustrated  throughout  the 
volume.  He  is  a  magnet  for  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
curiosity  of  Europe.  He  can  only  be  sure  of  solitude  when 
his  wife — -who,  by  the  way,  permits  herself  to  differ  sharply 
from  him  on  many  things — stands  guard  at  his  study  door. 
He  must  hold  a  reception  every  evening  whether  he  will 
or  not — such  is  the  force  of  public  opinion  even  in  Bussia — 
and  all  men,  from  the  staff  of  the  Bail;/  Chronicle  to  the 
moujik  in  sheepskin,  take  their  tea  out  of   his  samovar. 


When  "  L.  N."  goes  for  a  walk  before  dinner  his  daily 
experience  is  like  this  : 

Lyeflf  Nikolaevitch  had  hardly  made  his  appearance, 
when  several  persons  quitted  the  poor  people's  tree  and 
approached  the  porch. 

"Good  day.  What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch  quietly,  but  with  a  curt,  businesslike  tone, 
thrusting  his  staff  under  his  arm,  and  xmfolding  a  docu- 
ment which  a  peasant  had  handed  to  him. 

The  man  began  incoherently  to  explain  some  law  case. 
Lyeff  Nikolaevitch  listened  to  him  for  a  while,  with  con- 
centrated attention,  and  kept  repeating  : 

"Just  so,  just  so." 

Then,  evidently  having  formed  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
peasant  wanted,  he  thrust  the  dociuuent  into  his  pocket, 
and  promised  to  do  all  that  was  necessary,  that  is,  to  write 
a  complaint  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Another  peasant,  of  small  stature,  ill-favoiu-ed,  with 
shifty  eyes,  held  by  the  hand  a  pale,  scrofulous  little  boy, 
and  stared  intently  at  him.  Evidently,  according  to  the 
programme  already  prejjared,  the  boy  was  expected  to 
move  Lyeff  Nikolaevitch  to  compassion  in  some  way.  But 
the  boy  had  become  confused,  and  hung  back.  Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch  asked  the  peasant  what  he  wanted.  .  .  . 

So  this  " bed  of  justice"  continues.     Then 

we  set  off  through  the  park.  But  the  ugly  little  peasant 
and  his  scrofulous  boy  intercepted  our  path.  Lyeff 
Nikolaevitch  halted. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  peasant  thrust  forward  the  boy.  The  boy  hesitated, 
became  agitated,  and,  drawling  out  his  words,  appealed  to 
Lyeff  Nikolaevitch : 

"  GK-i-i-ve  the  co-o-o-olt " 

I  felt  uncomfortable,  and  knew  not  in  which  direction  to 
look. 

Lyeff  Nikolaevitch  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  What  colt  'i    What  nonsense  i*    I  have  no  colt." 

"Yes,  you  have,"  declared  the  ill-favoured  Uttle  peasant, 
moving  briskly  forward. 

"  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Go,  aud  God  be  with 
you  I"  said  Lyeff  Nikolaevitch,  and,  taking  several  strides, 
he  leaped  over  a  ditch. 

Eemember  that  this  is  a  man  approaching  seventy.  Mr. 
Sergyeenko  deems  it  incomprehensible  that  Turgenev, 
who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  really  saw  very  little  of 
Tolstoy,  could  fear  or  suspect  that  the  author  of  War 
and  Peace  might  one  day  entirely  abandon  his  art.     We  do 
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POETION   OF   A   PAGE   OF  TOLSTOY'S   MS. 

not  agree  with  Mr.  Sergyeenko.  Many  men  besides 
Turgenev  have  had  the  same  fear  about  Tolstoy,  and 
surely  not  quite  without  cause.  But  let  us  be  reassured. 
The  artist  in  Tolstoy  is  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  in 
these  pages.     Here  is  a  scene  : 

While  returning  home  one  night  last  year,  in  Moscow, 
with  one  of  his  friends,  Lyeff  Nikolaevitch  suddenly  came 
to  a  halt,  and,  inhaling  the  air  with  avidity,  be  exclaimed 
passionately : 

"  Heavens,  how  I  want  to  write !  My  brain  is  seething 
with  images."  - 
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'Then  why  thU  deUy,  Lyeff  Nikolaevitch  P  "  inquired 

his  companion. 

"Time  is  lacking.     I  have  work  for  a  hundred  years, 

and  I  have  but  three  days  to  live." 
That  is  the  veritable  artist,  speaking  under  the  stress  of 
creative  impulse.    It  was  a  pity  that  he  had  to  explain  to 
the  excellent  but  somewhat  dull  friend  who  received  the 
outburst  that  he  did  not  literally  mean  "  three  days." 

There  is  much  more  in  Mr.  Sergyeenko's  book  that  calls 
for  quotation  and  comment,  but  we  must  make  an  end. 
The  descriptions  of  Tolstoy's  life  in  the  midst  of  his  large 
and  strenuous  family  are  piquant  and  charming.  The 
vitality  of  this  household  is  marvellous,  and  the  spring  of 
it  all  is  the  old  Count  himself.  We  see  him  as  a  great 
man,  actuated  by  a  sincerity  which  is  now  comic,  now 
terrible,  but  always  fine — a  great  man  not  entirely  without 
some  of  the  pretty  (not  petty)  little  foibles  pf  greatness. 


England's    Patron    Saints. 

Studies  in  Church  Dedications  ;  or,  England's  Patron  Saints. 
By  Frances  Arnold-Forster.  In  3  vols.  (Skeffington 
&  Son.     368.  net.) 

English  villages  are  often  commonplace,  and  sometimes 
ugly.  Many  of  theiu  are  undignified  by  historic  associa- 
tion, and  cherish  no  legend.  But  most  of  them  possess  at 
once  a  cabinet  of  antiquities  and  a  mellow  glory  in  their 
parish  churches.  It  is,  however,  a  noticeable  fact  that, 
while  the  explorer  of  a  church  usually  cultivates  a  lively 
curiosity  in  its  monuments,  stained  glass,  and  architecture, 
he  seldom  bestows  half  a  thought  upon  the  subject  of  its 
dedication.  That  this  is  a  matter  of  interest  second  only 
to  the  fabric  and  its  adornments  has  occurred  to  compari- 
tively  few.  And  yet  what  hints  of  quaint,  tender,  and 
splendid  suggestion  are  vouchsafed  by  such  dedications  as 
those  of  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Mary  of  Charity,  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels  !  What  a  homely  relish  of  Saxon  England  in 
that  of  St.  Guthlac  in  the  Fenlands,  what  a  quick  memory 
of  our  "  spacious  times "  in  that  of  St.  Elizabeth  at  Til- 
bury !  And  to  come  both  nearer  home  and  to  range 
farther  afield,  with  what  "  a  continuity  of  good,"  as  Arch- 
bishop Benson  said,  do  Eahere's  solemn  church  and  great 
hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Soiithfield  link  us  to  that 
island  in  the  Tiber  where  rose  the  noble  tower  of  St. 
Bartholomew  upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  iEsculapius. 

A  book  that  deals  with  "  all  the  known  dedication  names 
found  in  England,  about  six  hundred  in  all,"  which  are 
distributed  among  fourteen  thousand  churches,  and  treats 
of  some  of  them  in  considerable  detail,  is  obviously  an 
undertaking  which  might  foolishly  result  in  the  confound- 
ing of  confusion.  But  these  three  volumes  are  a  well- 
arranged  and  efficient  guide  to  the  wayfarer  upon  the 
retired  track  that  they  follow.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
largely  a  compilation,  but  they  are  an  excellent  com- 
pilation upon  a  theme  which  easily  admits  of  a  bad  one, 
and  the  mass  of  information  that  they  present  with  great 
readiness  and  lucidity  must  he  sought  elsewhere  at  the  cost 
of  time,  trouble,  and  many  books.  For  here  are  to  be 
found  biographies  in  outline  of  troops  of  holy  historical 
personages,  and  dim  legends  of  the  films  and  shadows  of 
sanctity — numerous  little  disquisitions  on  the  developments 
and  changes  of  the  dedications  of  particular  churches — 
comparative  estimates  of  the  popularity  of  certain  dedica- 
tions at  various  times,  with  expositions  of  the  causes  of 
that  popularity,  together  with  a  world  of  minor  odds  and 
ends  of  local  and  general  antiquarian  interest. 

To  take  a  prominent  example.  We  learn  of  St.  George, 
"whose  name,"  to  alter  slightly  the  words  of  Pope 
Gelasius  as  quoted  by  the  writer,  "  is  justly  reverenced 
among  men,  but  whose  actions  are  known  only  to  God  " — 
we  learn  of  St.  George,  our  patron  saint,  that  out  of  our 


vast  crowd  of  churches  there  are  fewer  than  two  hundred 
dedications  in  his  honour.  This  paucity  is  a  matter  of 
some  wonder.  But  the  saintly  patron  who  was  super- 
seded by  this  chivalric  ideal  is  distinguished  in  this  con- 
nexion to  a  still  lesser  degree,  for  it  appears  that  not 
more  than  fourteen  churches  perpetuate  the  fame  of  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  of  which  two  only  are  later  than 
the  Eetormation.  It  is  instructive  to  note  the  ebb  and 
flow  in  the  number  of  dedications  to  St.  George.  The 
earliest  remaining  seems  to  be  at  Doncaster,  and  dates 
from  1061.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the  martial  days  of 
Edward  the  Third  were  the  shining  age  of  our  national 
saint.  His  name  then  rang  upon  many  a  bloody  field — 
the  Knights  of  the  Garter  were  ranged  imder  his  trium- 
phant banner — and  the  great  chapel  at  Windsor  was 
refounded  and  rededicated  to  the  "  Happy  Warrior  " 
whose  sword  lightened  so  balefuUy  in  the  forefront  of 
"England's  War."  In  the  days  of  the  fiery  fifth  Henry 
St.  George  was  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  English, 
ecclesiastical  glory  by  Chicheley,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  directed  that  his  feast  should  be  eel  Lrated 
"  with  the  same  solemnities  as  Christmas  Day."  Hut 
when  our  British  Solomon  filled  the  judgment- seat,  the 
Eed  Letters  of  St.  George's  Day  disappeared  from  the 
Prayer-Book,  and  his  name  and  fame  began  "to  bate 
and  dwindle."  They  were  not  revived  until,  in  the  irony 
of  things,  and  in  the  absurdity  of  aural  association,  a 
wind  of  memory  stirred  the  dead  laurels  of  chivalry  upon 
the  advent  of  the  procession  of  Georges  from  overseas. 

Of  the  three  other  British  national  saints,  St.  Andrew, 
as  might  have  been  inferred  from  his  position  in  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Apostles,  is  best  known  among  us.  There 
are  between  six  and  seven  hundred  churches  bearing  his 
name.  The  genial  and  poetic  St.  Patrick  has  but  nine, 
while  St.  David  has  some  twenty-four,  most  of  them  being 
naturally  upon  that  part  of  our  soil  that  "  marches  nigh 
Wales." 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  interest  of 
church  dedications  centres  wholly  in  the  personal  histories 
or  legends  of  their  patrons,  and  in  the  appeals  which  these 
make  to  our  hearts  or  imaginations.  Not  infrequently  a 
careful  study  of  a  dedication  will  issue  in  the  discovery  of 
a  scrap  of  minor  history,  and,  as  the  author  jioints  out, 
this  is  more  especially  so  in  the  case  of  ancient  churches 
"  lying  within  the  sphere  of  Celtic  inrtuence,"  which,  "as 
a  general  rule,  we  may  assume  were  actually  founded  by 
the  saints  whose  name  they  bear."  Upon  this  assumption 
we  may  say  that  the  footprints  of  a  Celtic  saint  are  often 
piously  roofed  over  and  indelibly  preserved  by  the  churches 
which  he  planted.  But  historical  continuity  is  illustrated 
in  other  ways,  and  there  are  brand-new  churches  in  London 
which  should  keep  alive  among  the  surrounding  popula- 
tions, were  their  dedications  clearly  understood,  the  memory 
of  sacred  edifices  in  the  parent  City,  now  demolished. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  St.  Benet's,  in  Kentish  Town,  and 
St.  Dionis,  at  Fulham,  both  deriving  their  foundation 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  churches  so  named  which 
long  stood  under  the  shadows  of  St.  Paul's. 

To  conclude  with  a  typical  example  of  curious  change  and 
verbal  corruption  in  dedications.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  St.  Martha's-on-the-Hill,  which  commands  miles 
and  miles  of  Surrey  heath  and  woodland  near  Guildford, 
and  which  must  be  a  familiar  landmark  to  many  wandering 
Londoners.  "Its  original  dedication  to  the  Holy  Martyrs" 
is  believed  to  commemorate  certain  unknown  local  martyrs 
of  very  early  date.  The  vagueness  of  this  dedication  was 
imsatisfactory  to  the  priest-in-charge,  and  in  the  days 
when  the  chapel  became  a  convenient  halting-place  for 
the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Canterbury,  what  more  natural  and  easy  than  to  adopt 
St.  Thomas  for  an  additional  patron?  The  invocation 
then  ran  as  follows — "  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  All 
Holy  Martyrs "  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  when  Becket's 
intercessions   were    no    longer    sought    after,    his    name 
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ceased  to  be  associated  in  the  Chapel  on  the  Hill.  "  The 
Martyrs "  lingered  for  a  while,  then  they,  too,  were 
forgotten,  and  "The  Martyrs"  became  gradually  corrupted 
into  the  present  meaningless  "  St.  Martha." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  wide  scope  and 
general  interest  of  these  volumes  as  books  of  reference. 
As  such  they  should  be  exceedingly  useful,  and  the  writer 
modestly  disclaims  for  her  labours  any  attempt  to  "  offer 
anything  new  to  professed  scholars."  Three  valuable 
appendices  are  included :  the  first  being  a  "  Statistical 
Summary  of  Dedications "  ;  the  second  an  "  Index  of 
Parishes,  Alphabetically  Arranged,  with  the  Dedications 
of  their  Several  Churches";  and  the  last  an  "Index  of 
Saints,  Alphabetically  Arranged,  with  the  Several  Parishes 
in  which  their  Churches  are  Found." 


"The  Star." 

Tales  of  Space  and  Time.     By  H.  Or,  Wells.     (Harpers. 

68.) 

Mk.  Wells's  new  book  is  an  assemblage  of  examples  of 
his  strange  gifts.  In  one  story,  a  man  gazing  into  a 
crystal  egg  observes  events  that  are  passing  in  Mars  :  an 
idea  of  almost  absurd  grotesqueness  when  stated  thus 
bluntly,  but  in  the  story  itself  touched  with  an  eeriness 
and  a  persuasiveness  that  relegate  scepticism  to  the  back 
of  one's  mind.  In  another,  we  are  whisked  back  to  the 
Surrey  of  the  Stone  Age,  where  two  young  lovers  hide 
amid  the  terrors  of  the  jungle  from  the  terrors  of  the 
tribe,  and  incidentally  we  are  in  at  the  birth  of  the 
first  axe  and  observe  it  tasting  its  first  blood.  In  its 
pendant  we  make  an  excursion  into  the  far  future  of 
When  the  Sleeper  Wakes,  and  find,  done  in  smaller  compass 
and  with  finer  spirit,  the  more  pertinent  social  predictions 
of  that  book,  together  with  a  description  of  much  the  same 
part  of  Surrey  as  that  wherein  our  remote  ancestors  lurked 
and  loved  in  the  companion  story,  and  a  similar  romance  as 
the  motive  of  the  tale  :  the  author's  purpose  being,  we 
take  it,  to  illustrate  the  permanence  of  human  nature  amid 
the  flux  of  Time.  The  last  story  is  a  humorous  fantasy 
in  the  manner  of  The  Invisible  Man,  describing  the 
embarrassments  of  a  commonplace  young  fellow  incident 
upon  his  discovery  that  he  could  work  miracles.  All  of 
these  tales  are  good  :  clearly  and  courageously  thought  out, 
fitted  together  expertly,  straightforward  and  unhesitating  ; 
but,  though  technically  perhaps  brighter  and  more  fault- 
less than  his  earlier  work,  they  mark  no  important  advance 
in  Mr.  Wells's  career. 

We  have,  however,  to  speak  at  length  of  one  contribu- 
tion to  this  volume — a  brief  affair  of  but  twenty  pages, 
called  "The  Star,"  a  masterpiece  of  dramatic  progression. 
The  idea,  a  very  simple  one,  must  have  occurred  to 
hundreds  of  people  with  any  imagination — the  sudden 
appearance  within  our  system  of  a  runaway  star,  bearing 
down  on  this  little  star  which  we  call  the  earth.  But  to 
transfer  the  situation  to  paper;  to  describe  rightly  the 
appearance  of  the  strange  luminary;  to  record  the  pro- 
gress of  emotions  from  languid  interest  to  apprehension 
and  sickening  foreboding  as  the  menace  g^ew  nearer ;  in 
short,  to  make  the  thing  as  real  as  the  nightmares  which 
thrive  on  such  dread  possibilities — that  is  another  matter. 
There  are  two  ways  of  writing  such  a  story  as  this :  the 
artist  might  make  it  wholly  terrible,  or  he  might  look 
farther  and  make  it  beautiful  too.  Mr.  Wells  has  chosen 
the  latter  course.  The  mere  experimentalist  in  gruesome- 
ness  would  leave  us  shuddering.  Mr.  Wells  keeps  our 
mind  also  on  the  wonderf  ulness,  the  mystery,  the  appalling 
beauty  of  the  invader.  In  fact,  in  "  The  Star  " — after 
several  excursions  into  more  popular  and  profitable  forms 
of  writing — he  rises  again  to  the  colder  heights  of  poetical 
imagination  on  which  he  planned  The  Time  Machine  an4 
wrote  its  concluding  pages. 


We  quote  a  few  passages  : 

The  Winter's  dawn  it  was,  a  sickly  filtering  accumulation 
of  daylight,  and  the  light  of  gas  and  candles  shone  yellow 
in  the  windows  to  show  where  people  were  astir.  But  the 
yawning  policeman  saw  the  thing,  the  busy  crowds  in  the 
markets  stopped  agape,  workmen  going  to  their  work 
betimps,  milkmen,  the  drivers  of  news-carts,  dissipation 
going  home  jaded  and  pale,  homeless  wanderers,  sentinels 
ou  their  beats,  and  in  the  country  labourers  tru-lging  afield, 
poachers  slinkiug  home,  all  over  the  dusky  quickening 
country  it  could  be  seen — and  out  at  sea  by  seamen  watch- 
ing for  the  day — a  great  white  star,  come  suddenly  into 
the  westward  sky  I 

Brighter  it  was  than  any  star  in  our  skies  ;  brighter  than 
the  evening  star  at  its  brightest.  It  stiU  glowed  out  white 
and  large,  no  mere  twinkling  spot  of  light,  but  a  small, 
round,  clear  shining  disc,  an  hour  after  the  day  had  come. 
And  where  science  has  not  reached  men  stared  and  feared, 
telling  one  another  of  the  wars  and  pestilences  that  are 
foreshadowed  by  these  flery  signs  in  the  Heavens.  Sturdy 
Boers,  dusky  Hottentots,  Gold  Coast  negroes.  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  stood  in  the  warmth  of  the  sunrise 
watching  the  setting  of  this  strange  new  star.  .  .  .  Round 
the  world  that  day,  two  hours  before  the  dawn,  went  the 
pallid  great  white  star,  fading  only  as  it  sank  westward 
and  the  sun  mounted  above  it.  Everywhere  men  marvelled 
at  it,  but  of  all  those  who  saw  it  none  could  have  mar- 
velled more  than  those  sailors,  habitual  watchers  of  the 
stars,  who  far  away  at  sea  had  heard  nothing  of  its  advent, 
and  saw  it  now  rise  like  a  pigmy  moon  and  climb  zenith- 
ward,  and  hang  overhead  and  sink  westward  with  the 
passing  of  the  night. 

That  is  merely  preparation.  So  far  no  one  is  disturbed. 
Interest  is  the  feeling  ;  the  star  must  be  glanced  at  as  we 
glance  at  a  comet  or  a  shower  of  Leonids  :  they  make 
good  conversation.  But  that  is  only  for  a  brief  space. 
Something  more  serious  than  mere  interest  is  in  store  : 

And  when  next  it  rose  over  Europe  everywhere  were 
crowds  of  watchers  on  hilly  slopes,  on  house-roofs,  in  open 
spaces,  staring  eastward  for  the  rising  of  the  great  naw  star. 
It  rose  with  a  white  glow  in  front  of  it,  like  the  glare  of 
a  white  fire,  and  those  who  had  seen  it  come  into  existence 
the  night  before  cried  out  at  the  sight  of  it.  "  It  is  larger, ' ' 
they  cried.  "It  is  brighter!"  And,  indeed,  the  moon 
a  quarter  full,  and  sinking  in  the  west,  was  in  its  apparent 
size  beyond  comparison,  but  scarcely  in  all  its  breadth  had 
it  as  much  brightness  now  as  the  little  circle  of  the  strange 
new  star. 

"It  is  brighter!"  cried  the  people  clustering  in  the 
streets.  But  in  the  dim  observatories  the  watchers  held 
their  breath  and  peered  at  one  another.  " /(  is  nearer," 
they  said.     "  Nearer  !  " 

Uneasiness  creeps  abroad,  insidiously,  undeniably ;  and 
the  strain  upon  the  reader  begins  also  to  be  unbearable. 
Not  less  so  for  this  aside,  wherein  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Wells  and  other  toilers  in  the  same  field  may  be 
studied  : 

The  light  of  that  day  went  the  way  of  its  brethren,  and 
with  the  later  watches  of  the  frosty  darkness  rose  the 
strange  star  again.  And  it  was  now  so  bright  that  the 
waxing  moon  seemed  but  a  pale  yellow  ghost  of  itself, 
hanging  huge  in  the  sunset.  In  a  South  African  city  a 
great  man  had  married,  and  the  streets  were  alight  to 
welcome  his  return  with  his  bride.  "  Even  the  skies  have 
illuminated,"  said  the  flatterer.  Under  Capricorn,  two 
negro  lovers,  daring  the  wild  beasts  and  evil  spirits,  for 
love  of  one  another,  crouched  together  in  a  cane  brake 
where  the  fire-flies  hovered.  "That  is  our  star,"  they 
whispered,  and  felt  strangely  comforted  by  the  sweet 
brilliance  of  its  light. 

One  more  passage  and  we  leave  "  The  Star  "  to  the 
reader  : 

That  night  the  star  rose  later,  for  its  proper  eastward 
motion  had  carried  it  some  way  across  Leo  towards  Virgo, 
and  its  brightness  was  so  great  that  the  sky  became  a 
luminous  blue  as  it  rose,  and  every  star  was  hidden  in  its 
turn,  save  only  Jupiter  near  the  zenith,  Capella,  Aldebarau, 
Sirius,  and  the  pointers  of  the  Bear.     It  was  very  wl\ite  and 
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beautiful.  lu  mauy  parts  of  the  world  that  uight  a  pallid 
halo  encircled  it  about.  It  was  perceptibly  larger  ;  in  the 
clear  refractive  sky  of  the  tropics  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
nearly  a  quarter  thn  size  of  the  moon.  The  frost  was  still 
on  the  ground  in  England,  but  the  world  was  as  brightly 
lit  as  if  it  were  midsummer  moonlight.  One  could  see  to 
read  quite  ordinary  print  by  that  cold  clear  light,  and  in 
the  cities  the  lamps  burnt  yellow  and  wan. 

AU'l  everywhere  the  world  was  awake  that  night,  and 
throughout  Christendom  a  sombre  murmur  hung  in  the 
keen  air  over  the  country  side  like  the  belling  of  bees  in 
the  heather,  and  this  murmurous  tumult  grew  to  a  clangour 
in  the  cities.  It  was  the  tolling  of  the  bells  in  a  million 
belfry  towers  and  steeples,  summoning  the  people  to  sleep 
no  more,  to  sin  no  more,  but  to  gather  in  their  churches 
and  pray.  And  overhead,  growing  larger  and  brighter, 
as  the  earth  rolled  ou  its  way  and  the  night  passed,  rose 
the  dazzling  star. 

We  have  quoted  oaough  to  show  the  quality  of  this  little 
story.  It  is  not  quite  perfect ;  here  and  there  we  detect 
declensions  from  the  mountain  path  which  the  author  has 
chosen ;  but  it  is  a  great  achievement,  and  when  we 
compare  the  space  to  which  he  has  confined  himself  with 
the  amplitude  and  terror  of  his  conception  we  are  amazed 
at  the  effects  which  he  has  been  able  to  produce. 


The  Doctor. 

Johnson  Club  Papers.     By  Various  Hands.     (Unwin.     6s.) 

"  To  talk  about  Dr.  Johnson  has  become  a  confirmed  habit 
of  the  British  race."  Thus  Mr.  BirreU  in  his  paper  on 
"  The  Transmission  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Personality,"  which 
is  the  first  of  the  sixteen  tributes  to  Dr.  Johnson's  memory 
contained  in  this  volume.  It  is  quite  true.  By  the  Doctor's 
words  you  are  still  assailed,  supported,  placated,  routed. 
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touched,  or  amazed  in  this  our  England.  It  would  be  good 
to  speculate  on  the  quality  of  the  national  acquaintance 
wicn  Dr.  Johnson's  words.  How  much  is  second-hand  and 
traditionary?  An  enormous  proportion,  no  doubt.  And 
the  Johnsonian,  or— to  rise  to  the  heighth  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Johnson's  rhythmic  enthusiasm —the  Johntomanissimus, 
will  be  perfecUy  content  if  you  go  about  to  prove  that  for 
every  thousand  Britons  who  bring  Dr.  Johnson  into  their 
talk  only  one  sits  down  to  read  Boswell's  Life.  This  is 
fame.    Just  as  Shakespeare  is  quoted  of    cabmen  and 


costermongers  in  moments  of  elevation,  and  is  thereby 
glorified  beyond  all  writers,  so  is  Dr.  Johnson  honoured 
by  that  ignorance  of  his  words  and  works  which,  dark 
though  it  be,  cannot  expel  his  name,  and  at  leaat  one 
of  his  replies,  from  the  meanest  memory.  Precious  as 
spikenard  is  the  story  which  Mr.  BirreU  tells  of  an 
ignorance  blanker  than  this,  which  was  yet  so  contrary 
to  British  fitness  that  at  a  touch  it  exploded,  and 
became  a  white  light  of  knowledge.  It  happened  that  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Johnson  Club  there  was  present  Bonnor, 
the  Australian  cricketer.  How  he  got  there  the  g^ods 
know,  but  there  he  sat — among  the  Johnsonianissimi — in 
the  big  room  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  in  Fleet-street.  And 
Bonnor  confessed  to  the  company  that  until  that  evening 
he  had  never  heard  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Whereupon 
someone  tittered.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  someone 
wotdd  titter.  Bonnor,  the  bearded,  the  terrific,  the  clear- 
eyed,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  of  six-feet-six, 
and  said  :  "  Yos,  and  what  is  more,  I  come  from  a  great 
country,  where  you  might  ride  a  horse  sixty  miles  a  day 
for  three  months,  and  never  meet  anybody  who  had.     But 
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I  have  heard  of  him  now,  and  can  only  say  that  were  I 
not  Bonnor  the  cricketer  I  would  be  Samuel  Johnson." 
Even  the  Johnsonianissimi,  even  the  good  fellows  who  did 
not  titter,  must  have  reeled  under  this  dynamic  eulogy. 

And  the  truth  is  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  worthy  of  such 
worship.  You  may  begin  by  picking  out  liis  faults,  but 
you  will  end  in  venerating  the  noble  proportions  of  this 
most  human,  imperfect,  and  right-minded  man.  How  in- 
fallible is  such  love!  How  wisely  we  select  the  friend 
whose  claims  are  obscured  by  nothing  worse  than  time ! 
How  bracing  and  drastic  is  the  affinity  between  the  sane 
Englishman  and  Dr.  Johnson ! 

Well,  these  Johnson  Club  people  are  just  the  advance 
guard,  or,  if  you  like,  the  interior  phalanx,  of  this  Johnson- 
loving  nation.  They  meet  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese  in 
Fleet-street  four  times  a  year,  and  gorge,  and  orate,  and 
explore  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson.  They  have  a  Prior, 
Prior  Unwin;  the  same  publishes  these  Papers.  They 
have  a  Poet,  Poet  Lionel  Johnson,  who  sings  their 
emotions — 

When  the  Scribe  gives  the  word  for  begiuuiug  the  revel, 
And  everything  dismal  is  sent  to  the  devil : 
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When  the  Chaplain  has  murmured  his  brief  Benedicite, 
And  we  sit  on  "  the  thrones  of  all  human  felicity  " 
(Which  is  how,  you  must  know,    "tavern    chairs"  werd 

defined 
By  the  ff/rat  Lexicographer's  accurate  mind) : 
When  nobody  bothers  us,  critic  or  creditor,! 
Client,  constituent,  contributor,  editor ; 
When  we've  done  for  awhile  with  all  worry  and  work. 
Free  and  easy  as  any  unspeakable  Turk : 
When  for  winter's  worst  weather  we  care  not  a  jot. 
But  the  fogs  and  the  windj  and  the  rains  are  forgot 
In  the  pipe-bowl  so  ruddy,  the  punch-bowl  so  hot : 
When  the  firelight  goes  dancing  around  the  old  wall, 
And  glows  on  our  glasses  and  us,  one  and  all, 
And  our  feast  is  the  bravest  for  miles  round  Saint  Paul ! 

Why  labour  to  review  this  book  ?  The  book  is  good. 
We  shelve  it,  and  advise  you  to  do  the  same.  This  is  what 
it  contains.  First,  Mr.  Birrell  birrells  on  Dr.  Johnson ; 
Mr.  Gennadius  writes  on  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Grecian ;  Dr. 
George  Birkbeck  Hill  takes  us  trippingly  through  Boswell's 
proof-sheets  of  the  Life  (this  is  new  and  illuminating)  ; 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton  tells  how  Johnson  as  a  young  man 
wriggled  into  the  staff  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ;  Mr. 
H.  W.  Massingham  gathers  "  Some  Johnson  Character- 
istics." And  for  the  rest  there  are  papers  on  Dr.  Johnson's 
politics ;  a  humorous  defence  of  the  Doctor  against  a  vague 
charge  that  he  cared  for  music,  by  Mr.  J.  Sargeaunt ;  and 
a  bright  paper  on  "  Dr.  Johnson  as  a  Traveller,"  by  Mr. 
George  Whale.  There  are  other  papers.  There  are 
also  pictures  and  facsimiles,  two  of  which  we  reproduce. 
We  are  sorry  to  end  on  process  blocks,  but  this  is  to  convey 
information  when  the  heart  is  full. 


Other  New  Books. 


The  Eealms  of  Gold. 


By  John  Dennis. 


This  is  "  a  book  for  youthful  students  of  English  litera- 
ture," a  literary  Baedeker,  as  it  were,  for  the  lands  beyond 
Darien.  Mr.  Dennis  has  a  turn  for  edification,  and,  to  be 
quite  frank,  he  pulls  us  up  several  times  in  the  first 
chapter,  or  "  talk  "  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  with  the  doubt 
whether  he  is  not  going  the  right  way  to  repel  precisely 
those  readers  whom  he  most  desires  to  attract.  He 
preaches  the  study  of  the  classics,  which  is  good ;  but  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  point  and  antithesis  to  his 
sermon  by  a  studied  depreciation  of  certain  modern  writers 
whom  he  does  not  specify,  but  whom  we  fear  the  lad  or 
lass  into  whose  hands  the  book  may  fall  wiU  not  be  slow 
to  identify  with  just  those  modem  writers,  whoever  thoy 
may  be,  who  are  nearest  to  his  or  her  own  heart  and  imagi- 
nation. And  how  shall  the  classics  then  be  approached 
without  prejudice  ?  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  mean. 
Mr,  Dennis  is  dwelling  on  the  prose  of  the  English  Bible : 

It  would  seem  impossible  that  any  reader  familiar  with 
its  dignity  of  style  can  fail  to  distinguish  between  majesty 
of  thought  and  grandiloquence,  between  impassioned  utter- 
ance and  tawdry  rhetoric,  between  the  rhythmical  flow  of 
sentences  which  fall  on  the  ear  like  music  and  the  flowery 
and  verbose  style,  by  the  help  of  which  many  a  modern 
writer  endeavours  to  conceal  poverty  of  thought.  And  it 
would  be  possible,  after  listening  to  the  enchanting  music 
of  Spenser  or  to  the  majestic  utterances  of  Milton,  the 
"  God-gifted  organ- voice  of  England,"  to  prefer  the 
thinner  notes  of  versemen  whose  pretty  knack  of  rhyming 
enables  them  to  snatch  a  temporary  fame. 

Well,  1611  had  not  a  monopoly  of  "  dignity  of  style  "  and 
"majesty  of  thought":  and  1899  has  not  a  monopoly  of 
"  tawdry  rhetoric  "  or  "  thin  notes  "  or  "  flowery  and  ver- 
bose style."  And  our  point  is  that  the  natural  inlet  of  the 
budding  mind  to  poetry  is  through  the  poets  of  its  own 
day,  and  that  the  probable  result  of  warning  it  off  these 
will  be  to  discourage  it  altogether,  at  the  best  of  times  no 
very  difficult  task.  After  all,  the  poets  of  each  generation 
must  be  the  nearest  to  that  generation.     Thoy  breathe  its 


atmosphere,  voice  its  ideals,  whisper  its  doubts  and  hesita- 
tions. They  have  for  it  not  merely  the  preserved  fragrance 
of  literature,  but  the  heady  perfume  and  savour  of  life 
itself. 

To  our  thinking,  then,  Mr.  Dennis,  though  full  of  good 
intentions,  shows  himself  a  bit  of  a  pedant  at  the  outset. 
After  that  he  proves  himself  a  sympathetic  and  well- 
informed  conductor  in  a  somewhat  breathless  voyage  across 
the  centuries,  which  starts  from  Chaucer  and  winds  up 
with  Tennyson.  A  few  closing  pages  are  devoted  to 
Christina  Eossetti  and  William  Morris  and  Coventry 
Patmore.  Browning  is  markedly  excluded,  and  we  are 
left  to  conjecture  whether  Morris  and  Patmore  are  let  in 
because  Mr.  Dennis  makes  an  exception  for  them  to  his 
general  condemnation  of  the  moderns,  or  because  he 
happened  to  have  written  in  a  magazine  an  article  about 
them  which  lent  itself  to  adaptation.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  book  has  a  somewhat  patchwork  character,  and 
this  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Tennyson  and  Scott  are 
dealt  with  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  anybody  else. 
Scott,  indeed,  has  a  "talk"  to  himself,  and  after  reading 
it  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Dennis  had  treated 
half-a-dozen  other  great  writers  in  the  same  way,  and  had 
suppressed  to  make  room  for  them  his  chapters  of  rapid 
summary,  he  would  have  provided  a  mxich  better  intro- 
duction to  the  "  Eealms  of  Gold "  than,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  done.     (Grant  Eichards.     3s.  6d.) 


By  p.  Anderson  Graham. 


The  Eevival 
OF  English  Agriccltuee. 

This  is  an  interesting,  informing,  and  suggestive  book. 
It  is  also  refreshingly  "  up-to-date,"  being  the  record  of 
inquiries  made  by  the  author,  as  Special  Commissioner  to 
the  Morning  Post,  during  the  present  year,  into  the  recent 
development  of  English  agriculture.  Ten  years  ago  Mr. 
Ghraham  would  not  have  spoken  of  a  "revival"  in  farming. 
Indeed,  he  recalls  in  his  introductory  chapter  the  very 
different  aspect  which  things  wore  when  he  was  per- 
forming similar  duties  for  two  newspapers  only  ten  years 
ago.     At  that  time 

the  landlord  looked  on  his  estate  as  if  it  were  the  burden 
carried  by  Christian ;  the  farmer  cursed  the  hour  in  which 
he  had  taken  to  tillage  ;  the  labourer  was  piling  his 
belongings  on  a  cart  and  sullenly  making  for  town. 

The  blackest  hour  did  but  herald  the  dawn.  Free  Trade, 
which  seemed  to  make  an  end  of  the  British  farmer,  is 
gradually  showing  itself  his  best  friend.  And  the  British 
farmer  is  beginning  to  perceive  it  and  to  take  heart. 

If  prices  are  against  him  other  conditions  are  in  his 
favour.  Not  only  does  population  expand,  but  prosperity 
has  brought  with  it  a  greater  consuming  power  and  a  taste 
for  a  higher  quality  of  goods.  The  sort  of  man  who  had 
bread  and  cheese  for  his  dinner  forty  years  ago  now 
demands  a  chop ;  and  he  who  was  content  with  a  chop  can 
afford  a  chicken.  All  sorts  of  cheap  and  black  bread  are 
practically  obsolete,  and  no  man  is  so  poor  that  he  cannot 
afford  a  wheaten  loaf.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  luxury 
as  strawberries.  Within  our  own  memory  only  the  well- 
to-do  ever  dreamt  of  buying  them,  but  now  miUions  of 
pounds  are  consumed  in  the  dwellings  of  the  workuig-man. 
A  certain  fastidiousness  is  the  natural  consequence  of  all 
this.  People  will  no  longer  be  content  with  fat  mutton, 
coarse  beef,  or  ill-cured  ham — -they  have  arrived  at  a  stage 
when  they  criticise  the  quality  of  their  food.  Yet  all  that 
is  good  for  the  English  farmer.  He  has,  at  his  very  door, 
immense  town  populations  that  must  not  only  have  food, 
but  food  of  a  high  quality.  Other  nations  have  appreciated 
the  fact  sooner  than  he  did,  and  have  been  rather  in  front 
of  him  in  supplying  what  was  wanted.  But  he  is  learning 
that  he  also  can  do  so,  and  do  it  better  than  anybody 
else. 

The  chief  directions  in  which  the  revival  has  begun  are 
those  of  market  gardening,  poultry  keeping,  and  the 
dairy;  nevertheless  Mr.  Graham  is  convinced  that  farm- 
ing, as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  in  new  developments,  is 
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much   better  than   it  was  seven  years  ago.      It  is  with 
these    improvementH    and    the    personal    struggles    they 
involve  tbat  Mr.   Grahau  concerns  himself.     Essentially 
practical    in    its  aims   and    contents,    his    book    is    yet 
poetically  suggestive  of  green  England  and  ail  manner  of 
wholesome  country  toil.     Milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  cider, 
and  bees,  are  all  reviewed  in  turn.    In  almost  every  case 
Mr.  Graham  makes  it  clear  that  co-operation  is  the  one 
thing  needful  to  make  small  farming  operations  profitable. 
A  very  few  hens,  or  a  very  few  apple-trees,  can  be  a  source 
of  income  if  only  the  small  owner  of  the  hens  and  apple- 
trees  can  sell  his  eggs  and  apples  to  a  market  agency  on 
the  spot.     Co-ojieration,  however,  requires  a  good  deal  of 
iinseltishness  and  breadth  of  view  in  those  who  attempt  it, 
and  in  England  it  has  been  found  that  almost  every  co- 
operative agricultural  scheme  has  depended  on  the  energy, 
talent,  and  high-mindedness  of  one  individual.     Not  yet, 
therefore,  is  co-operation  easy  to  the  English  farmer.     But 
its  necessity  is  writ  more  plainly  on  his  mind  every  year,  and 
it  is  a  singidar  thing  that  Ireland  is  in  advance  of  England  in 
this  matter.    The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
headed  by  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  has  achieved  wonderful 
things.    But  the  necessary  moral  elements  have  there  been 
enjoined  and  fostered  by  tlie  lloman  Catholic  priests,  who 
have  given  the  organisation  their  effective  support.     In 
England   the  formation  of  co-operative  centres  in  fruit- 
growing  and  dairying  districts  seems  to  depend  on  the 
wisdom   and   energy  of  landowners.     It   is  much  to   be 
hoped  that  certain   fine   examples,    duly  mentioned   and 
honoured  by  Mr.  Graham,  will  be  widely  followed.    The 
accent  of  this  book  is  hope.     (Jarrold  &  Sons.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Tkagedy  of  Hamlet.       Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare,  by  the  author  of  Shakespeare, 
Sis  Mind  and  Art,  has  long  been  desired.  Here,  for  such 
as  can  afford  to  buy  and  shelve  a  volume  to  a  play,  is  the 
beginning  of  an  admirable  one.  The  format  of  the  book, 
weight,  paper,  print,  size,  and  arrangement  of  page,  are  all 
just  what  they  should  be.  The  chief  textual  variants  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  beneath  these  again  such 
explanatory  notes  as  the  ordinary  reader,  who  is  not  a 
specialist,  will  require.  A  good  deal  has  already  been 
written  by  way  of  explaining  "Hamlet":  but  Prof .  Dowden, 
"  gleaning  after  the  gleaners,"  has  "  perhaps  brought 
together  a  slender  sheaf."  He  somewhat  naively  details  a 
list  of  his  ears  of  com  in  the  Introduction,  which  is  in  other 
respects  an  excellent  summary  of  the  literary  history  of 
the  play,  fully  up  to  the  level  of  recent  scholarship,  both 
English  and  German.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 
Second  Quarto  text  of  "  Hamlet "  is  a  good  deal  longer 
than  the  Folio,  and  it  is  generally  said,  as  Prof.  Dowden 
says,  that  "  the  Folio  text  was  evidently  cut  for  the  purpose 
of  stage  representation."  But  why  did  it  need  cutting? 
Are  we  to  give  up  the  favourite  modem  theory  which 
treats  Shakespeare  as  before  all  things  a  "practical "  play- 
wright, and  suppose  that  he  wrote  primarily  for  readers 
rather  than  for  players,  or  that  he  had  the  literary  but  not 
the  stage  sense,  and  that  his  more  "practical"  fellow- 
managers  of  the  Globe  found  it  necessary  to  "  arrange  "  his 
original  text  for  the  purposes  of  represeutation  ?  Some  such 
explanation  Prof.  Dowden  suggests  in  the  case  of  "  Hamlet " : 

Hhakespeare  was  attracted  by  the  intellectual  subtlety  of 
"  Hamlet,"  and  was  inevitably  led  by  his  genius  to  refine 
this  subtlety,  and  to  diversify  its  manifestations.  He  was 
caught  in  the  web  of  its  own  imaginings,  and  became  so 
a.bsorbed  m  his  work  that  he  forgot  to  keep  it  within  the 
limits  suitable  for  theatrical  representation ;  the  tragedy 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  presented  in  its  entirety  on  the 
English  stage  in  consequence  of  its  inordinate  length. 

An  alternative  theory  suggests  itself  to  us.  Does  the 
Quarto  represent  the  play  as  performed  at  Court,  where 
indeed  the  tradition  was  in  favour  of  longueurs,  and  the 
Folio  a  "  cut "  version  adapted  to  the  truer  dramatic  instinct 
ol  the  popular  theatre  ?    In  any  case,  Prof.  Dowden  is  not 


quite  accurate  when  he  says  that  "  the  tragedy  has  perhaps 
never  been  presented  in  its  entirety  on  the  English  stage." 
The  Quarto  text  was  performed  by  Mr.  Benson  at  Strat- 
ford last  April,  and  will  be  performed  by  him  at  the 
Lyceum  next  March.  He  treats  it  like  a  Wagner  opera : 
gives  half  of  it  before  dinner,  and  half  after.  One  may 
doubt  the  success  of  the  experiment,  for  the  intruding 
element  of  a  meal  must  surely  destroy  the  unity  of  spiritual 
mood  so  essential  to  the  appreciation  of  the  constructive 
unity  of  a  work  of  art.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
about  the  design  of  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  who 
propose  to  play  this  season  not  the  Second  Quarto,  but 
the  so-called  First  Quarto  of  the  play.  Now  the  First 
Quarto  is  not  a  text  at  all.  It  is  a  bungled  piracy  of  an 
early  version  of  the  play,  based  probably  upon  hasty  short- 
hand notes  taken  at  the  theatre,  and  vamped  up  into 
makeshift  lines  by  some  hack  poet  in  the  bookseller's  pay. 
To  act  it  seems  to  us  to  be  antiquarianism  run  mad. 
(Methuen.) 

The  House  of  Commons. 

By  the  Eight  Hojt.  Sir  Richard  Temple. 

Books  about  the  inner  life  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  a  regular  product  of  the  book-market,  and  this  one  has  no 
very  distinguishing  features.  Though  written  by  a  member 
of  great  experience,  it  contains  only  a  few  anecdotes,  and 
is  valuable  chiefly  for  the  accuracy  of  its  general  descrip- 
tions.    Here  is  a  description  of  the  cheering : 

The  management  of  the  cheering  in  the  Chamber  forms 
a  sort  of  science — the  parliamentary  cheer  consisting  of 
the  words  "  hear,  hear  " — no  applause — that  is,  by  clapping 
of  hands — is  allowed.  The  cheer  from  a  single  member  is 
not  infrequent,  but  is  not  significant  unless  it  comes  from 
some  leading  personage.  It  is  the  cheering  ia  chorus, 
like  one  mind  and  one  voice  from  a  number  of  members, 
that  forms  the  demonstration.  This  is  often  managed 
by  a  tacit  consensus,  but  more  often  arises  from  an  impulse 
stirring  a  body  of  men  at  the  same  moment  from  some 
words  that  have  been  uttered.  The  tone  of  the  cheering 
then  varies  according  to  the  temper  of  those  who  cheer, 
exactly  according  to  their  mood  and  sentiment  at  the 
moment.  First  there  is  the  hearty,  full-voiced  cheer  of 
genuine  approval  or  satisfaction,  hearty,  resounding,  full 
of  encouragement,  rising  to  the  roof  of  the  Chamber  and 
awakening  the  echoes.  There  is  next  the  low  subdued 
cheer,  gradually  spreading  along  the  green  benches,  indi- 
cating the  deep-seated  agreement  which  does  not  seek 
vociferous  or  hilarious  expression ;  this  is  used  either  on 
solemn  occasions,  or  at  moments  of  pathos,  or  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  some  concession  or  confession  on  the  part  of 
an  opponent.  Then  there  is  the  ironical  cheering,  which 
cannot  be  described  but  must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated  ; 
the  tone  of  sarcasm  is  always  unmistakable ;  generally  it 
is  the  cruel  greeting  givt-n  to  an  argument  or  a  statement 
by  an  opponent,  for  the  formal  denying  of  which  there 
may  not  be  an  opportunity.  80  far  it  is  bitterly  hostile  ; 
but  sometimes  good-humoured  enough,  when  applied  to 
an  opponent  who  has  unwittingly  uttered  something  that 
damages  his  own  case.  As  an  intensification  there  is  the 
sarcastic  cheer,  which  is  still  sharper  and  more  incisive ; 
this  agaiu  must  be  heard  to  be  realised,  it  cannot  be 
described. 

In  separate  chapters  Sir  Eichard  Temple  deals  with 
"The  House  of  Commons  as  a  Club";  "The  Precincts 
and  the  Buildings "  ;  "Life  in  Parliament";  "Scenes  in 
the  House  "  ;  "  The  Irish  Nationalist  Party,"  &c.  It  is  a 
book  that  would  have  been  much  improved  by  illustrations. 
(John  Long.) 

The  Transvaal  under  the  Queen. 

By  Lieut.-Col.  N.  Newnham-Davis. 

The  author  of  Military  Dialogues  lias  written  a  pleasant 
book  of  reminiscences — his  life  as  a  freelance  olficer  in  the 
Transvaal  twenty  years  ago.  He  gazed  at  Oom  Paul's 
rusty  silk  hat  at  Pretoria,  and  shot  at  glass  bottles  in 
competition  with  Piet  Joubert.  A  gossippy  and  well- 
illustrated  record,  forming  excellent  reading  at  the  present 
moment.     (Sands  &  Co.) 
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Fiction. 

The  Slave.     By  E.  S.  Hichens. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

Like  other  novels  from  the  same  hand,  The  Slave  is  a  pure 
fantasy,  invented,  with  a  subtlety  more  intellectual  than 
imaginative,  upon  the  basis  of  a  single  idea.  Mr.  Hichens 
must  always  be  incarnating  the  abstract,  though  after  a 
very  difEerent  manner  from  Wagner's.  In  the  present 
instance  his  basic  abstract  idea  is  the  passion  for  jewels — 
jewels,  of  course,  standing  for  all  the  futile  luxuries  of 
this  world.  He  turns  that  idea  into  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman.  Lady  Caryll  Allabruth  lives  for  jewels.  She 
will  sell  her  soul  and  her  body  for  them.  If  she  has 
them,  and  nothing  else  in  the  world,  she  is  happy.  If  she 
has  everything  else  in  the  world,  but  not  jewels,  she  is 
unhappy.  Lady  Caryll  was  fortunate  in  meeting  so  early 
in  life  an  Anglicised  foreigner  of  Oriental  tastes,  who 
instantly  comprehended  her  with  a  perspicacity  which 
Mr.  Hichens  does  not  in  the  least  explain.  Sir  Reuben's 
own  analysis  of  his  wife  is  as  ingenious  as  anything  in  the 
book : 

"  She  was  born  to  live  in  a  harem,  petted  as  an  aQim>tl 
is  petted,  adorued  with  jewels  as  a  sultan's  favourite  is 
adorned.  Such  a  Ufe  would  have  satisfied  her  nature. 
Her  soul  shines  like  a  jewel  and  is  as  hard.  Human 
sorrow  will  never  touch  her,  for  she  cares  for  noboiy. 
Ordinary  pride  will  never  uplift,  her,  fur  I  believe  that 
social  position,  that  great  traditions,  are  as  dust  in  her 
eyes.  But  she  must  have  a  life  that  glitters  with  jewels 
or  she  would  die  or  become  as  nothing.  There  are  certain 
foods.  Lady  Rangecliffe,  that  give  certain  powers  to  men. 
Well,  my  wife,  to  reach  her  highest  and  most  complete 
development,  must  be  fed  upon  a  diet  of  ijrecious  stones — - 
not  quite  in  Cleopatra's  way,  though.  You  realise,  or 
perhaps,  being  so  splendidly  human  as  you  are,  you  don't 
realise,  that  a  certain  class  of  womeu  h'lS  breathed  through 
so  long  a  chain  of  years  a  fijut'd  atmosphere  of  uniutellec- 
tual  seliishness,  has  sold  itself,  body,  miod  and  soul,  so 
repeatedly  for  hard  things  that  glitter,  for  gold,  for 
diamonds,  for  the  petted  slave-girl's  joys,  that  humanity 
has  absolutely  dwindled  in  the  race,  just  as  size  might 
dwindle  in  a  race  breeding  in  and  in  with  dwarfs.  In 
Caryll  that  dwindling  light  uf  humanity — though  the  light 
of  a  strange  intellect  burns — has  gone  out.  My  wife's  not 
human." 

When  Sir  lleuben  dies,  ruined  by  Caryll's  monomania, 
she  contrives  to  keep  in  her  poverty  the  one  superb  emerald 
by  which  he  had  won  her.  This  emerald  is  stolen  from 
her  by  a  burglar.  She  could  not  recover  it,  the  burglar 
being  far  too  astute,  and  so  she  married  the  fellow,  and 
the  emerald  once  more  burnt  its  green  fires  upon  her 
breast.  All  which  is  according  to  the  strange  idiosyncrasy 
of  Mr.  Hichens — at  once  logical  and  splendidly  absurd. 
The  Slave  is  clever,  we  might  almost  say,  to  excess.  It 
has  the  final  brilliance  which  perfected  skill  can  give. 
But  we  should  call  it  cold,  and  though  we  have  enjoyed  it, 
we  should  deny  that  it  in  any  way  convinced  us.  The  apt 
fertility  disclosed  in  the  working  out  of  the  theme  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  imagination.  We  think  the  quality 
ought  rather  to  be  termed  invention,  philosophic  and 
calculating.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  book  heartily  to 
admire.  The  enormous  and  elaborately  painted  scenes  of 
London  society  show  fine  and  original  observation.  The 
description  of  Lady  Ormyn's  Sunday  party  at  Epsom  is  a 
sustained  piece  of  distinguished  and  relentless  satire.  The 
burglary  of  the  emerald  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  psychic 
analysis.  One  side  of  the  novel  we  have  not  touched  upon 
—that  relating  to  Aubrey  Herrick,  the  young  man-about- 
town  who  honestly  loved  Lady  CaryU.  Aubrey  found 
spiritual  consolation  for  his  loss  amid  the  more  decent 
ornaments  of  the  variety  stage.  The  scenes  of  music-hall 
life  are  very  well  done,  but  strangely  sentimental.  The 
death  of  Alf  Klick  is  a  rich  feast  of  pathos  and  tears.  We 
doubt  if   Mr.   Hichena  was  in  reality  serious   over  this 


matter.  We  deem  him  quite  capable  of  accomplishing 
marvels  of  sentimentality  in  cold  blood,  sardonically,  just 
in  order  to  provide  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  main  theme. 

The  Slave  is  neither  a  tine  and  serious  novel,  nor  a  novel 
for  plain  people.  It  is  a  literary  bouchee  (of  406  close-set 
pages)  for  those  who  have  a  taste  occasionally  for  strange 
and  exotic  flavours,  Judged  as  such,  it  is  extraordinarily 
successful.  Certainly  it  is  the  best  book  that  Mr.  Hichens 
has  done.  It  has  one  obvious  fault :  Mr.  Hichens,  from 
what  motive  we  cannot  guess,  has  omitted  the  crucial  scene 
in  which  Sir  Reuben  won  Lady  Caryll  by  means  of  his 
emerald. 


Uven  If.      By  J.    Morgan  De   Groot. 
(William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     6s.) 

The  critics  of  Mr.  De  Groot's  former  book,  A  Lotus  Flower, 
of  which  Even  If  is  the  sequel,  had  an  embarrassing  task 
set  them,  for  the  book  was  indeterminate,  leaving  behind  it  a 
vague  distress,  a  sombre  omen  partly  engulphed  in  difficult 
mysticism.  Yet  the  book  fascinated  them,  and  now  that 
the  threads  are  unravelled  of  the  lives  of  Hilda,  Emile  and 
Gerard,  one  almost  feels  that  the  wisest  thing  is  to  praise 
unreservedly  a  talent  so  bright  and  tender  and  electric. 
Yet  the  book — which,  to  begin  with,  is  absurdly  entitled — 
has  faults ;  good  thumping  ones  if  it  comes  to  that.  The 
portrait  of  Count  Sandeberg,  a  rom,  is  ludicrously  out  of 
drawing.  He  is  an  abominable  cad  (pp.  92  et  seq.)  and  at 
the  close  a  Bulwerian  hero.  The  long  arm  of  coincidence 
is  twice  thrust  deeply  into  the  plot ;  at  least  twice,  too,  the 
sentiment  rings  false,  and  so  marked  is  the  tragic  atmos- 
phere in  the  book  that  the  cheerful  denouement  comes 
almost  with  the  shock  of  a  barefaced  lie  Let  one  critic, 
however,  be  philistine  enough  to  confess  his  relief  at  that 
lie  sanctified  by  the  ratification  of  the  author's  hand  and 
eye.  For  Hilda,  the  beautiful  Swede,  passionate  without 
sensuality,  impatient  of  the  cold,  hard,  practical  prose  of 
lite,  found  her  way  into  that  critic's  heart.  Women  will 
find  uncanny  her  aversion  from  the  healthy  and  honourable 
gentleman  who  married  her  when  they  were  both  in  love, 
and  will  hold  that  the  freshness  of  her  affections  grows 
stale  by  transference. 

But  for  us  the  culminating  episode  in  Hilda's  love-life 
has  the  charm  of  a  pathetic  naivete.  It  is  one  of  those 
impossible  idylls  that  young  men  weave  as  though  thereby 
to  escape  for  a  moment  from  those  walls  of  convention 
which  at  once  imprison  and  protect.  Hear  his  diatribes 
against  being  lady-like ;  hear  how  he  worries  and  wrangles 
with  a  phrase  like  comme  il  fatit.  And  for  an  illustration 
of  that  deeper  discontent  which,  in  fact,  is  pessimism  (for 
it  attacks  the  universe),  correct  your  idea  of  Mr.  De  Groot 
as  a  "  popular  novelist  "  with  this  passage : 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  are  all  able  to  keep  our 
sorrows  to  ourselves,  but  as  soon  as  there  comes  a  breeze 
of  happiness  blowing  over  our  grey  oceau  of  monotonous 
misery  we  ripple  into  chatter.  .  .  .  [And  then,  changing 
the  metaphor  appropriately  for  a  mean  aud  bitter  one,  the 
author  adds  :]  We  are  incapable  of  self-restraint  so  soon 
as  Fate  throws  us  a  meagre  bone  from  that  coveted  flesh- 
pot,  happiness.  Do  we  altogether  forget  that  we  have  a 
constant  right  to  it  as  our  mtural  and  life-long  food 't 
.  .  .  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  laughter,  not  at  the 
thought  that  all  wc  mortals  are  uuhajjpy,  but  because  we 
accept  so  gratefully  the  bare  bone  which  is  tossed  to  us, 
instead  of  throwing  it  back  into  the  face  of  Fate  with 
compliments,  and  a  reminder  that  we  are  men— //le/t,  and 
not  dogs. 


Signors  of  the  Night.     By  Max  Pemberton. 
(Pearson.     69.) 

O.'JE  of  the  most  fascinating  figjures  in  the  history  of 
Venice  is  the  Servite  monk  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  He  was  so 
great  in  science  that  Galileo  called  him  "  Padre  and 
Maestro."     'A&  withstood  Paul  V.  in  hia  determination 
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"  to  bring  Venice  into  a  state  of  respect  and  humiliation  to 
Papal  orders  and  decrees"  and  "carried  the  whole  of 
Venice  with  hini."  His  courage  waa  dauntless  and  it 
was  put  to  the  proof  by  three  attacks  on  his  life.  His 
piety  was  equal  to  his  other  gifts,  and  when  he  passed 
away,  in  1623,  "  Venice  lost  one  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  her  sons."  The  reader  who  has  only  gone  so  far  as 
to  extract  thus  much  information  from  Miss  Wiel's  history 
of  Venice  will  turn  with  curiosity  to  Mr.  Pemberton's 
volume  Siffnori  of  the  Night,  where  he  will  find  the  great 
Friar  figuring  as  Fra  Giovanni,  and  he  will  gather  from 
the  "  foreword  "  that  Mr.  Pemberton  "  hoped  to  portray 
something  of  that  confliction  of  ideas  which  permitted  a 
priest  to  wield  so  great  an  influence  in  a  Republic  which 
by  no  means  loved  priests."  Mr.  Pemberton's  attempt  to 
realise  this  praiseworthy  "hope"  consists  in  presenting 
the  Friar  as  a  sort  of  Sherlock  Holmes  with  the  logicality 
left  out — a  ubiquitous  personage  with  a  manner  of  immense 
sigpaificance.  "If  men  question  you,  as  assuredly  they 
will,  bid  them  look  upon  the  waters,  where  they  shall  find 
the  answer  of  Venice  and  of  Giovanni  the  monk."  "  What 
does  Nina,  the  daughter  of  Barbarino,  do  alone  in  a 
church  at  midnight?  "  That  is  the  style  of  the  dialogue 
when  it  means  to  impress,  and  this  solemn  deliberateness 
and  rhetorical  ambiguity  fit  in  well  with  the  never-failing 
effectiveness  of  the  "  curtains."  But  why  so  sedate  a  "  fore- 
word," one  may  ask  ?  For  the  stories  are  just  short  stories 
{Anglice  clever  anecdotes)  in  which  swift  generalisation,  such 
as  "  beautiful  women  glittering  in  jewels"  and  "Bianca, 
dressed  as  she  had  never  dressed  before,"  &c.,  take  the  place 
of  creative  descriptions  with  a  reader  hungry  for  denoA- 
ments.  A  pretty  idea,  that  of  the  Friar's  fatherly  affection 
for  a  clown's  daughter,  runs  through  the  book  and 
strengthens  the  unity  supplied  by  his  recurrent  personality. 
The  volume  is  quite  readable.  The  vigorous  and  well- 
reproduced  illustrations  by  Mr.  [?]  P.  Hard  add  to  its 
attractiveness.  But  why,  when  Mr.  Pemberton  teUs  us 
that  Nina's  "  rags,  black  and  sombre,  matched  the  shadows 
so  well  that  even  the  lantern  did  not  betray  her,"  does  Mr. 
Hard  exhibit  her  (p.  113)  in  a  faultless  white  frock  ? 


The  Golden  Idol. 


By  Joyce  Emekson  Muddock. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  Thete  notes  on  the  week't  Fiction  are  not  necesgarily  final. 

Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. '\ 

The  Lion  and  the 

Unicokn.  By  Richakd  Harding  Davis. 

Eight  short  stories  full  of  Mr.  Davis's  clear  and  radiant 
characterisation.  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  of  the  first 
story  stand  over  a  florist's  shop  in  Jermyn-street  and  are 
the  spectators  of  a  delightful  love  drama  through  the 
middle  window  of  the  first  floor.  "The  Man  with  One 
Talent "  is  a  story  of  the  Cuban  war,  and  "  The  Editor's 
Story  "  is  literary.     (Heinemann.     Gs.) 

What  a  Woman  Will  Do.  By  Lucas  Clbbve. 

Will  a  good  and  pure  woman  allow  herself  to  be  divorced 
by  her  bankrupt  husband,  with  the  aid  of  a  bogus  co- 
respondent, in  order  that  he  may  marry  an  heiress  and 
supply  her  with  an  income  ?  The  author  says  yes — for  the 
sake  of  her  children.  Grant  these  premises,  and  you  have 
a  novel  full  of  smart  and  bitter  writing,  readable  and 
amusing  in  every  page.     (F.  V.  White  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Judgment  of  Helen.  By  Thomas  Cobb. 

Helen's  judgment  led  her  to  throw  over  Mr.  Barbrook, 
the  millionaire,  in  favour  of  Maurice  Vaughan.  The 
millionaire  does  not,  however,  lose  a  wife.  The  action 
takes  place  at  a  small  seaside  resort,  and  the  whole  stoiy 
reads  like  a  faithful  account  of  actual  conversations.  In 
other  words,  the  story  is  told  by  the  characters  rather  than 
by  the  author.     (John  Lane.     63.) 


Mr.  Muddock  once  wandered  in  New  Guinea,  dodg^g 
death  by  sharks  and  miasma.  This  stirring  tale  of 
adventure  is  founded  on  his  youthfid  experiences.  The 
Golden  Idol  was  a  mythical  treasure  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  Japan  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  New 
Guinea  by  pirates,  who  were  wrecked  and  served  up  by 
the  natives  in  stews  and  steaks.  (Chatto  &  Windus. 
38.  6d.) 

An  Up-to-Date  Pabson,  and  Other  Stories. 

By  Harry  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Lindsay's  Methodist  Idi/lls,  and  More  Methodist  Idylls, 
were  keen  and  humorous  delineations  of  the  phases  of  life 
with  which  they  dealt.  Here  we  are  on  the  same  g^oimd. 
The  new  parson  arrives  for  the  first  time  at  his  chapel  not, 
as  was  expected,  in  the  circuit  van  but  on  his  bicycle. 
Seth  Chess  could  only  gasp :  "Be  yo'  th'  praicher  what  be 
X^lanned,  or  be  yo'  on'y  a  supply?"     (Bowden.     38.  6d.) 


Just  Jannock. 


By  Eyee  Hussey. 


Jannock  is  a  North-country  word,  and  means  straight- 
forward, honest,  trustworthy,  &c.  Mr.  Husaey's  tale  is  a 
Thames  riverside  story,  in  which  the  jannockness  of  the 
various  characters  is  tested  and  measured.  The  author 
is  particularly  satirical  of  young  ladies  who  swagger  about 
their  really  insignificant  attainments  in  rowing,  golf,  &c.  A 
pleasant,  well-written  story.     (Macqueen.     6s.) 


By  Weeping  Cross. 


By  Lady  Laura  Ridding, 


A  short  story,  compact  of  love  and  religious  persecu- 
tion, laid  around  a  Cistercian  abbey  in  Southern  France. 
Forests,  vineyards,  spacious  seigneuries,  and  the  abbey  bells 
— these  lend  colour  and  sentiment.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
3s.  6d.) 


Rose  and  Chrysanthemum. 


By  Carlton  Da  we. 


In  this  little  story  the  author  of  A  Bride  of  Japan  once 
more  deals  picturesquely  with  the  theme  of  love  between 
an  Englishman  and  a  dainty  Japanese  girl.  There  are 
seven  other  stories  of  Japanese  life,  all  vivid  and  readable. 
(Sands  &  Co.     6s.) 


A  Virtue  of  Necessity. 


By  Herbert  Adams* 


A  young  doctor  and  the  son  of  an  earl  are  friends.  The 
doctor's  envy  of  his  friend's  blue  blood  is  such  that  he 
exclaims :  "  Were  I  gifted  with  the  charm  and  talents  of 
an  Admirable  Crichton,  the  beauty  and  courage  of  the  hero 
of  a  penny  novelette,  the  fascination  and  manner  of  its 
villain,"  &c.,  "  we  should  walk  along  separate  planes, 
yours  the  superior,  mine  the  inferior."  Which  the  heir  to 
the  earldom  correctly  describes  as  "dismal  drivel."  The 
story  of  a  doctor's  wooing  of  an  earl's  daughter.  (Greening. 
6s.) 

The  Enchanted  Typewriter.     By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

The  typewriter  is  manipulated  by  a  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
Jimmy  Boswell,  editor  of  the  Stygian  Gazette ;  and  the 
owner  of  the  typewriter  soon  becomes  possessed  of  a  great 
deal  of  gossip  about  Hades  and  its  more  illustrious 
inhabitants.  This  kind  of  thing  must  be  done  exceedingly 
well  to  be  amusing,  and  we  confess  that  the  humour  of 
Jimmy  Boswell's  communications  escapes  us.  The  book 
is  printed  from  American  plates;  hence  calibre  is  spelt 
caliber.     (Harper  Bros.) 

The  Black  Tulip.  By  S.  J.  Adair  Fitzqer^vld. 

"  Write  it,"  said  the  King.  "  I  will,"  said  Dumas. 
The  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  told  the  story  of  the 
Black  Tulip  to  Dumas  at  Amsterdam.  Dumas  wrote  the 
story,  and  a  dramatisation  of  it  is  now  being  presented  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  This  new  "  Haymarket  "  trans- 
lation is  dedicated  to  Miss  Winifred  Emery.  (Greening.  6s.) 
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The  Dumas  "  Discoveries." 

A   Mistake. 

Dante  Gabbiel  Rossetti  possessed  a  complete  set  of 
"  Les  (Euvres  CompltHes  d' Alexandre  Dumas,  Publies 
dans  la  Collection  Michel  Levy " — those  green  paper- 
covered  books  at  a  franc  which  comprise  297  volumes. 
Who  now  among  us  has  them  all  on  his  shelves  ?  Although 
few  of  us  have  read  through  this  Levy  garnering,  incom- 
plete as  it  is,  those  who  care  for  Dumas  have  been  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  publication  of  "two  genuine 
romances  by  Dumas  jpere,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
never  surmised  by  his  relatives,  publishers,  or  literary 
heirs."  It  was  in  these  terms  that  the  Outlook  heralded 
the  coming  of  The  Snow  on  Shah-Dagh  and  Ammalat  Bey, 
translated  by  Mr.  Home  Gordon.* 

The  discovery  seemed  to  be  a  most  remarkable  one ; 
and  when  we  read  Mr.  Home  Gordon's  judiciously  com- 
posed articles  in  the  Outlook  and  Sketch,  with  which  from 
time  to  time  he  was  good  enough  to  whet  our  appetites, 
and  when,  moreover,  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  samples 
of  Dumas'  beautiful  little  script  in  facsimile  published  by 
those  journals,  we  rejoiced  exceedingly.  Certainly,  the 
Outlook  was  amply  justified  in  saying  that  widespread 
interest  had  been  aroused.  Shortly  told,  Mr.  Home 
Gordon's  story  amounted  to  this  :  that  M.  Stylianos 
Apostolides,  "  a  wealthy  Greek  gentleman  extremely  well 
read,"  having  come  into  possession  of  the  MS.,  had  pre- 
sented it  to  a  public  library  in  Cyprus ;  but,  it  occurring  to 
him  that  he  would  do  better  to  publish  it,  he  withdrew  it 
and  took  it  with  him  to  Paris.  There  he  called  oh  M. 
Calmann-Levy,  who,  in  his  presence,  declared  the  MS.  to 
be  "an  absolutely  authentic  and  entirely  genuine  work  of 
the  elder  Dumas."  M.  Apostolides  was  also  fortunate  in 
obtaining  from  Dumas'  legal  heir  a  declaration  of  his 
perfect  satisfaction  that  it  was  "  an  unpublished  and  hitherto 
unknown  work  by  his  illustrious  ancestor."  M.  Apostolides 
then  came  to  Tx)ndon  and  placed  the  document  in  Mr. 
Home  Gordon's  hands  for  translation.  A  careful  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  MS.  consisted  of  two  complete 
romances,  "not  a  single  page  being  missing,"  as  Mr. 
Gordon  triumphantly  declared  in  the  Outlook. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  who, 
having  read  of  the  publication  in  France  of  a  totally 
imknown  work  by  Thackeray,  purchases  it  to  find  the 
great  discovery  to  be,  say,  Zovel  the  Widower  or  Catherine. 
What  words  in  compliment  of  the  discoverer,  the  translator, 
and  the  publisher  would  he  be  likely  to  select  in  the  first 
moments  of  his  astonishment,  and  in  what  terms  would 
our  literary  press  notice  the  appearance  of  the  book  !  The 
simple  statement  which  we  have  to  make  concerning  the 
true  history  of  the  stories  which  Mr.  Home  Gordon  has 
taken  the  pains  to  translate  sounds  so  incredible  and,  we 
fear,  bo  tinkind,  that  we  almost  hesitate  to  say  that  both 
stories  are  cqntained  in  the  Levy  collection  of  Dumai  works. 
The  Snow  on  Shah-Dagh  is  there  called  La  Boule  de  Neige. 
Ammalat  Bey  is  there  called  Sultanetta.  Both  are  well 
known,  therefore,  all  over  the  civilised  world. 

"  The  Snow  on  Shah-Dagh  and  Ammalat  /ley.  Posthumous 
Romances  by  Alexandre  Dumas  jiere.  Translated  by  Home 
Gordon.     (Simpkin,  HarsbsU  &  Co.) 


It  is  true  that  we  believe  neither  story  to  be  by  Dumas. 
The  first  is  in  all  probability  by  Pushkine,*  and  the 
second  by  Marlynsky.  Mr.  Home  Gordon  is  aware  of  the 
latter  fact,  for  he  translated  Dumas'  preface,  in  which 
Marlynsky  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  story. 
Eather  curiously  Mr.  Gordon  gave  no  hint  of  the  matter 
in  the  Outlook,  nor  does  he  do  so  in  his  "Translator's  Pre- 
face "  to  the  book.  That  The  Snow  on  Shah-Dagh  was  trans- 
lated by  Dumas  is  clear  from  a  footnote  by  him.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  must  proceed  to  disillusionise  Mr.  Gordon 
further.  He  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  his,  or  rather 
M.  Apostolides'  MS.,  is  complete.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Mr.  Home  Gordon's  MS.  lacks  the  final  leaf, 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  his  readers  that 
Mollah  Nour,  so  far  from  being  drowned  in  the  Caspian 
Sea— where  Mr.  Gordon  leaves  him  while  his  pursuers 
shout:  "He  is  lost!  Drowned!  Dead!"— was  saved. 
Here  are  Dumas'  final  sentences,  following  immediately 
on  that  exclamation  : 

Un  formidable  eclat  de  rire  repondit  a  ces  cris,  ft  un 
hourra  poussti  par  une  douzaine  de  voix,  sur  una  petite  ile 
qui  s'eleve  u  une  quart  de  verste  de  Derb-nd,  annon(,a  aux 
poursuivants  desappointes  que  non  seulement  Muullah 
Nour  etait  sauve,  mais  meme  qu'il  se  retrouvait  au  milieu 
de  ses  compignons. 

L°8  portes  sent  bien  fermees  dans  la  maison  d'Iskander. 

Tout  est  bien  tranquille  dans  sa  chambre ;  a  peine  y  eu- 

tend-tn  un  faible  chuchotement. 

La  gaiete  cherche  le  bruit :  le  bonheur  aime  le  silence  et 

la  solitude  ! 
This  is  highly  satisfying.     The  Mollah  Nour  is  too  great 
a  creation  to  be  idly  drowned. 

Mr.  Home  Gordon  does  not  say  in  his  Preface  whether 
the  MS.  gives  titles  to  the  stories.  It  may  interest  him  to 
learn  that  The  Snow  on  Shah-Dagh,  which  forms  two 
volumes  of  the  "Collection  Hetzel,"  is  there  called 
Moullah-Nour  (Bruxelles;  Meline  Cans  et  Compagnie).  A 
copy  of  this  pretty  little  book  is  before  us.  Rolandi's 
catalogue  actually  contains  Ammalat  Bey,  by  Alexandre 
Dumas.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
at  the  book -no  doubt  another  Brussels  publication.  It 
remains  for  someone  able  to  read  Russian  to  turn  to 
Pushkine's  and  Marljnsky's  works,  and,  having  found  our 
two  stories  to  be  among  them,  to  compare  them  with 
Dumas'  versions  and  then  write  to  the  Academy.  Some 
admirers  of  Dumas  would  expect  to  hear  that  he  has 
freely  powdered  the  prose  of  those  writers  with  gold  dust, 
just  as  he  scattered  gems  over  the  stories  which  his  clever 
young  apprentices  prepared  for  his  master-hand. 

And  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  say,  from  Mr. 
Dent,  that  Mr.  Gordon  cannot  even  lay  claim  to  be  the 
first  translator  into  English  of  both  of  the  two  tales.  We 
sincerely  hope,  however,  for  his  sake,  it  will  prove  that 
one  at  least  of  them  has  not  before  appeared  in  this 
country.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Gordon  has,  it  seems  to  us, 
done  his  work  as  translator  well,  and  The  Snow  on  Shah- 
Dagh  in  particular  is  worthy  of  Dumas  or  Scheherazade. 


"Oh!  if  I  were  only  you!"  I  would  say  to  him 
[Heine].  "You  hold  a  lever  in  your  hand  with  which 
you  could  bodily  raise  this  little  world,  and  you  don't  know 
how  to  use  it !  "  Heine  would  listen,  flattered  and  irri- 
tated at  the  same  time  by  my  words  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  play  a  part  of  this  kind.  But 
he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  he  had  neither  the  necessary 
energy  nor  force  of  character.  Scoffers  are  not  made  to  be 
leaders  of  the  people,  nor  to  point  out  the  way  to  others. 
They  cannot  even  start  a  revolution.  Faith  alone  can 
remove  mountains. 

Frmn  "  Literary  Beminiscences  "  by  Edouard  Orenier. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Abel  Ram. 

*  See  Maurel'g  Lts  Trots  Dumas, 
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Criticism  by  Semaphore. 

A  LiTTLK  book,  in  a  red  paper  cover,  hailing  from  the 
Midland  Railway  Institute  at  Derby,  and  entitled  Hand- 
book to  Fiction,  beggars  all  our  experience  of  eager  culture. 
For  it  appears  that  in  Derby  he  who  runs  to  the  librarj' 
may  not  only  read,  but,  while  running  at  top  speed, 
may  be  taught  what  to  read.  He  has  only  to  pull  from 
Ids  pocket  this  Handbook  to  Fiction  to  find  a  flashlight 
criticism  on  any  novel  which  he  "fancies." 

Witli  abbreviations  more  ignoble  than  anj-  which  we 
ever  adventured  in  a  telegram,  the  Derby  critic  hits  off 
novel  after  novel.  The  eilect  is  appalling,  and  we  are 
glad  to  surmise  that  this  method  of  criticism  is  merely  a 
concession  to  railway-readers  accustomed  to  the  jerky 
action  of  the  semaphore.  Not  otherwise  can  we  pardon 
such  g^tesque  abbreviations  as  Sir  Wa.  Scott,  Thdr. 
AVatte-Dunton,  G.  Alf.  Henty,  Arth.  Conan  Doyle,  Tob.  G. 
Smollett,  Ant.  Trollope,  Maur.  Hewlett,  Hub.  Crackan- 
thorpo,  Ara.  Kenealy,  Ctte.  Ma.  Yonge,  Ja.  Matt.  Barrie, 
and  Gilb.  Parker. 

But,  as  we  have  hinted,  abbreviation  and  forty  miles  an 
hour  are  the  note  of  the  book,  and  what  seems  crude  and 
almost  indecent  mangling  of  critical  speech  in  London  may 
pass  for  expert  literary  signalling  in  Derby.  Thus, 
suppose  Mr.  T.  H.  Hall  Caine's  Shadow  of  a  Crime  has 
taken  the  eye  of  a  Derby  fitter.  Well,  it  is  signalled  to 
him  as : 

An  imaginative  romance  of  self-renunciation  on  a  great 
scale,  pivoting  on  a  false  su.spicion  of  murder ;  noble  and 
inspiriug  as  a  study  of  char.,  »nd  jssentially  truetohumau 
nature.  The  Lake  mountains  are  an  effective  theatre  f>)r 
the  play  of  passion,  and  the  people  and  manners  are  treated 
w.  hist,  accuracy. 

Or  he  may  recollect  that  he  has  never  read  Sir  Wa.  Scott's 
Rob  Roy.     It  is  signalled  as  : 

A  picturesque  romance,  containing  several  of  Scott's 
raciest  chars.,  and  dealing  incidentally  w.  the  Jacobite 
agitation  in  Northumberland  and  the  Highlands, 

a  description  that  will  probably  decide  him  to  read  the 
book,  if  his  eye  does  not  fall  on  the  far  more  alluring 
description  of  Rob.  L.  Stevenson's  Catriona  : 

No  more  fascinating  narrative  was  ever  wr. ;  the 
dramatic  suspense  is  absorbing,  the  char.-paintiug  good 
and  the  wild  highland  scenery  realised  in  masterly  fashion] 

Char. -painting  suggests  a  branch  of  spring-cleaning. 
Tob.  G.  Smollett's  novel  Humphrey  Clinker  is  said  to  con- 
tain several  of  his  "most  irresistible  chars."  But  these 
phrases  have  doubtless  lost  their  terror  in  Derby,  where 
Ctte.  Bronte's  Villette  is  understood  to  be  "semi-biog," 
where  John  Oliver  Hobbes's  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and 
Lord  Wickenham  is  allowed  to  be  "a  thoughtful  bk.  grace- 
fully wr.,"  and  where  Trilby  maintains  its  place  as  a  "  very 
pop.  novel."  But,  for  ourselves,  give  us  chars. !  We 
must  read  H.  James's  Bostonians  again  for  its  "  calm 
portraiture  wh.  represents  the  chars,  w.  silhouette-clear- 
ness." Fes.  Bumey's  Evelina,  too ;  can  we  wonder  that 
new  editions  still  arrive  ?  We  know  now  that  this  novel  is 
loved  in  Derby  as  the  "  hist."  of  a  young  lady's  entrance 
into  the  world,  abounding  in  "original  char,  sketches."  A 
more  tragic  "  hist,  of  a  maid  deceived  "  is  Adam  Bede,  and 
it  contains  three  of  this  auth's.  choicest  chars.  But  let 
Derby's  voice  be  heard  alone.  G.  Meredith's  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel : 

The  ordeal  arises  from  the  collision  betw.  the  philo- 
sopher-father's system  and  the  son's  first  love.  No  lit. 
can  show  a  finer  love-story ;  and  the  lyrical  passion,  the 
tragical  intensity  of  certain  scenes,  and  the  supreme  beauty 
of  the  style,  make  this  prob.  his  greatest  work. 

T.  Hardy's  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd: 

Tragi-comedy  of  the  pastoral  life ;  crowded  w.  diverse 
chars,  and  "  hiunours  "  ;  the  title  is  ironical,  and  the  views 
of  char,  and  conduct  are  saddening  to  a  thoughtful  reader. 


Thdr.  Watts- Dunton's  Aylwin  : 

The  simple  plot  of  a  lover's  quest  for  his  beloved  is 
ennobled  by  the  distinction  of  the  chars.  (Rossetti  and 
other  celebrities  are  portrayed).  The  pure  style  and 
eloquent  sayings,  the  pervasive  glamour  that  makes  the 
common-place  beautiful,  and  the  delectable  humour  tem- 
pering scenes  of  acutest  pathos,  are  rarely  found  so  closely 
wedded.  The  gypsy  passages  are  worthy  of  "  Lavengro  " : 
Sinfi  overtops  even  the  heroine. 

Har.  Frederic's  The  Market-Place  : 

The  career  of  a  daring,  unscrupulous  financier  who  by  a 
deal  wins  a  colossal  fortuoe  chiefiy  at  the  expense  of  the 
rogues.  His  char,  is  a  bold  and  interesting  conception, 
and  the  study  of  the  methods  and  morals  of  the  flaancial 
world  is  exhaustive  and  clear-sighted ;  but  to  paint  vice 
80  brilliantly  is  hazardous. 

Sa.  Grand's  Heavenly  Twins : 

Deals  cleverly  and  seriously,  but  at  too  great  length, 
w.  the  marriage  question,  chiefly  by  advocating  greater 
freedom  for  women.  The  bk.  is  inchoate,  but  full  of 
various  interest ;  the  chars,  are  eccentrically  humoroiis. 
Read,  at  lesst,  Bk.  iv.— The  tenor  and  the  boy. 

Ant.  Hope's  God  in  the  Car  : 

Deals  w.  smart,  "up-to-date"  society.  The  leading 
char.  "Juggernaut,"  a  man  of  immense  will,  promotes  a 
company  to  take  over  vast  estates  in  S.  Africa.  Plenty  of 
sparkling,  epigrammatic  dialogue ;  the  love  int.  well 
worked  out. 

The  critic  might  have  added  that  this  is  not  Juggernaut's 
first  appearance  as  a  leading  char. 
Fs.  Prevost's  False  Dawn  : 

The  inherent  chastity  and  strength  of  the  prin.  chars., 
an  ambitious  politician  and  the  woman  he  loves,  who  is 
another's  wife,  make  this  a  serious  and  wholesome  bk.  In 
psychol.  method  it  resembles  some  French  wks.  The 
dialogue  ambitious,  but  not  quite  a  success. 

Jer.  Klapka  Jerome's  Three  3fen  in  a  Boat : 

Comic  hist,  of  a  picnic  up  the  Thames.  The  fun  is 
rather  watery. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  Jungle  Book : 

Two  series  of  fables  of  man  and  beast  in  India  by  a 
19th  cent.  .35sop,  full  of  humour  and  wisdom,  and  of  a 
charming  tenderness  for  every  living  creature.  The  dra- 
matic faculty  which  makes  even  the  animals  talk  naturally 
is  alnio't  unique. 

G.  Washington  Cable's  Bonaventure  : 

The   development  of  a   saintly   char,   out   of  a  nature 
originally  selfish  is  worked  out  w.  rare  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness  as  a  phase  of  ethical  history.     The  love-story  is  a  . 
perfect  idyll ;  the  char.-ske^ches  of  the  primitive  Acadians 
are  humorous  and  lifelike. 

Mrs.  Marg.  Oliphant's  Miss  Marjoribanks  : 

A  delicate  and  sympathetic  piece  of  anal,  and  char.- 
drawing. 

It  is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  tell  the  raw  novel  reader 
what  he  ought  to  think  of  a  novel  before  he  opens  it. 
To  whisper  to  a  library  borrower  that  a  novel  is  "  de- 
pressing to  thoughtful  readers  "  is  to  take  steps  to  make 
each  new  reader  of  that  novel  an  empty  prig.  To  waylay 
the  reader  of  Mr.  Howells's  A  Modern  Instance  with  the 
warning  that  "flaws  have  been  found  in  it,  chiefly  as 
regards  his  moral  attitude  towards  the  husband  in  his 
aberrations,"  is  merely  to  quench  the  smoking  flax  of 
thought.  No.  The  semaphore  is  an  excellent  instrument 
for  guiding  trains,  but  we  hope  that  the  general  reader 
will  refuse  its  guidance  when  he  goes  to  the  Free  Library 
— where,  of  all  places,  choice  should  be  free. 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

Tod   Lapraik    and  Prince    Otto. 

A  RE-READING  of  Wandering  Willie'g  Tale,  induced  by 
Mr.  Cornford's  mention  of  it  in  Ha  book  on  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  connexion  with  Tarn  Dale's  Warlock  story 
in  Catriona,  brought  to  my  notice  for  the  first  time  an 
interesting  circumstance  which  may  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  some  readers.  Tod  Lapraik  is  the  name  of 
the  chief  person  in  Tam  Dale's  story ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  name  of  the  neighbour  from  whom  Steenie, 
Willie's  "  gudesire,"  borrowed  most  of  the  money  to  pay 
his  rent  is  Laurie  Lapraik,  who  is  described  as  "  a  sly  tod." 
Of  course  this  can  hardly  be  mere  coincidence.  Stevenson 
must  have  known  the  Tale  very  well,  and  no  doubt  had  the 
name  and  epithet  in  his  mind,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
when  he  came  to  name  his  Warlock. 

Perhaps  you  wUl  let  me  enter  at  once  a  mild  protest 
against  Mr.  Cope  Cornford's  treatment  of  Prince  Otto. 
"  We  turn  the  last  page  with  a  feeling  not  far  from  dis- 
appointment," he  says.  It  appears  that  "we  had  been 
led  to  expect  so  much,  you  see."  Surely  a  second  reading 
with  chastened  expectations  would  set  this  right.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Comford,  on  a  later  page,  recommends  us  to  read  the 
book  twice,  "  once  for  the  story,  and  again  [and  presum- 
ably finally]  for  the  landscape."  A  third  reading  might 
be  a  good  idea.  The  diligent  reader  might  then  perhaps 
succeed  in  the  "  endeavour  to  combine  the  two,"  that  is, 
story  and  landscape ;  although  it  is  apparently  to  be 
expected  as  the  result  of  such  an  endeavour  that  he  will 
"  spoil  the  effect  of  both."  Eeally  all  this  seems  rather 
absurd  to  those  who  have  lost  count  of  the  number  of 
times  they  have  read  the  book,  and  who  hope  to  read  it 
many  times  more.  Plainly,  Mr.  Comford  does  not  care 
much  for  Prince  Otto.  If  it  be  the  Crux  Steremoniana, 
as  some  hold,  no  true  Stevensonian  is  he.  C. 


Paul  D^roulede. 

It  is  twenty-one  years  since  An  Inland  Voyage  was  given 
to  the  public.  The  little  book  has  come  of  age.  A 
day  or  two  ago  I  was  looking  through  it  and  lit  on  the 
name  of  Paul  Derouh'de,  lately  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment.  R.  L.  8.,  at  Origny  Sainte-Benoite,  com- 
ments on  the  hawker's  collection  of  patriotic  songs  : 

There  was  a  number  in  the  hawker's  collection  colled 
C'oiiscrits  Frangais,  which  may  rank  amoDg  the  most 
dissuasive  war-lyrics  on  record.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  fight  at  all  in  such  a  spirit.  The  bravest  conscript 
would  turn  pale  if  such  a  ditty  were  struck  up  beside  him 
on  the  morning  of  battle  ;  and  whole  regiments  would 
pile  their  arms  to  its  tune. 

Stevenson  believes  the  mood  will  pass,  and  that  "  a  sound- 
hearted  and  courageous  people  "  will  weary  at  length  of 
"  snivelling  over  their  disasters." 

Already  [he  goes  on]  Paul  Deroulcde  has  written  some 
manly  military  verses.  There  is  not  much  of  the  trumpet 
note  in  them,  perhaps,  to  stir  a  man's  heart  in  his  bosom  ; 
they  lack  the  lyrical  elation,  and  move  slowly ;  but  they 
are  written  in  a  grave,  honourable,  stoical  spirit,  which 
should  carry  soldiers  far  in  a  good  cause. 

He  concludes :  "  One  feels  as  if  one  would  like  to  trust 
Deroulcde  with  something."  S.  B.  T. 


The  Good  Executor. 

The  publication  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  letters  has  once  more 
revived  that  hackneyed  question  of  how  soon  after  a 
writer's  death  should  his  letters  be  made  public.  As 
regards  Stevenson  the  answer  is  tolerably  easy,  for  he 
himself  enjoined  Mr.   Colvir  to   edit  a   selection   of  his 


correspondence,  a  responsibility  which,  with  fitting  zeal,  he 
was  quick  to  discharge.  The  literary  executor  who  best 
realises  his  duties  acts  without  delay ;  one  can  better 
approve  the  prompt  deed  of  John  Wilkes  in  destroying 
Churchill's  papers  than  that  of  a  person  of  less  decision. 
An  author's  death  is  now  followed  by  tlie  inevitable  publi- 
cation of  his  letters.  It  is  too  late  to  protest  against  a 
course  which  has  been  regularly  practised  for  over  a 
century.  When  letters  are  full  of  personal  allusions — 
such  as  Horace  Walpole's — a  judicious  selection  should 
first  be  put  forth,  which  might  be  supplemented  at  a  later 
date  with  such  letters  that  were  withheld  out  of  considera- 
tion to  living  persons.  Talfourd  followed  this  practice 
with  regard  to  Charles  Lamb's  correspondence,  in  giving 
his  first  selection  in  1837,  five  years  after  Lamb's  death, 
and  his  Final  Memorials  some  twelve  years  later.  But  not 
every  editor  can  afford  to  wait  seventeen  years  before  dis- 
charging his  obligations,  and  early  publication  with  a 
good  editor  is  better  than  late  publication  with  a  bad 
editor  or  no  editor  at  all.  R.  I. 


A  Georgian   New  Testament. 

The  production  of  the  Twentieth  Century  New  Testamen 
reminds  me  that  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Dr.  Harwood,  a  Bristol  divine,  "  to  diffuse  over  the  sacred 
page  the  elegance  of  modern  English."  I  have  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  a  copy  of  what  Dr.  Harwood  styled 
his  "Liberal  Translation,"  but  in  the  memorial  volume 
containing  the  autobiography  and  selections  from  the 
writings  and  addresses  of  the  late  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  of 
Liverpool,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  there  is  an  extracs 
from  Mr.  Brown's  Commonplace  Book,  in  which  he  givet 
some  curious  quotations  from  this  revised  Testament. 
Everyone  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  lines  beginning 
"  Consider  the  lilies  "  ;  but  can  the  same  be  said  of  Dr. 
Harwood's  translation:  "Survey  with  attention  the  lilies 
of  the  field,  and  learn  from  them  how  preposterous  it  is 
for  beings  who  are  endowed  with  natural  natures  to 
cherish  a  solicitous  passion  for  dress "  ?  John  the 
Baptist's  words :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  &c.,  are 
rendered  :  "  Behold,  yonder  is  the  amiable  object  of  the 
Divine  love,  who  is  appointed  to  reform  the  world."  How 
truly  Georgian,  too,  is  Dr.  Harwood's  description  of  the 
prodigal's  father  as  "a  gentleman  of  a  splendid  family 
and  opulent  fortune  "  ;  or  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias  as 
a  "  young  lady  who  danced  with  inimitable  grace  and 
elegance."  Perhajis  most  typical  of  all  is  the  alteration  of 
Christ's  question  :  "  Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am  ?  " 
into  "  He  asked  the  disciples  what  opinion  the  vulgar 
entertained  of  Him."  F.  Glover  Anderson. 


Elia  with  Illustrations, 

A  DAINTY  edition  of  Lamb's  Essays,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Brock,  is  now  in  the  bookshops.  To  the  true  Elian 
the  book  will  be  something  of  a  shock.  It  is  too  much 
to  expect  us  to  accept  any  version  of  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Battle  other  than  the  one  our  imagination  has  contrived. 
And  to  have  Lamb's  text  searched  for  pretexts  for  pictures 
is  disconcerting.  "He  casually  looketh  in  about  dinner- 
time," says  Lamb  of  the  Poor  Relation,  and  straightway 
the  artist  gives  us  a  wrought  picture  of  the  intrusion. 
Again,  in  the  "  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and 
Reading,"  a  full-page  drawing  is  tacked  to  Lamb's  quite 
incidental  remark  on  newspaper  reading :  "In  barbers' 
shops  and  public-houses  a  fellow  will  get  up,  and  spell  out 
a  paragraph,  which  he  communicates  as  some  discovery." 
Obviously  this  is  not  sufficiently  organic  to  the  essay  to 
call  for  illustration,  and  the  drawing  becomes,  like  the 
poor  relation,  "an  impertinent  correspondency."  I  must 
add  that  Mr.  Brock's  illustrations  are  most  clever  and 
sympathetic.  But  Elia  and  illustrations  is  rather  like 
Elia  and  water.  8.  S. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

"I  AM  willing  to — outlive  you."  That  was  Browning's 
expression  of  the  final  sacrifice  he  was  willing  to  endure 
for  his  wife ;  and  it  comes  to  the  mind  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  must  have  felt  himself  in  that  last  pang 
at  any  rate  the  associate  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Fate  was 
kinder  in  this  to  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to  his  two  opponents  ; 
but  the  three  men  had  at  least  the  common  fortune  of  a 
long  and  affectionate  partnership  with  women  whose 
temperaments  were  exactly  suited  to  their  own.  It  is  a 
pity  when  men  who  undertake  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  public  fail  in  the  conduct  of  their  own.  That  large 
irony  of  life  was  spared  to  these  three  politicians,  who 
owed  in  each  case  an  astonishing  portion  of  their  per- 
severance in  public  life  to  the  initiative  and  partizanship 
of  their  wives.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
married  women  of  fortune,  and  there  was  real  and 
material  meaning  in  the  public  witness  borne  to  Lady 
Beaconsfield  by  her  husband  comparatively  late  in  life : 
"I  do  think  I  owe  to  that  lady  all  that  I  possess."  It 
was  more  in  accordance  with  the  temper  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury that  he  should  marry  a  woman  who  brought  him 
little,  and  whom  he  even  made  sacrifices  to  win.  He 
braved  his  father's  displeasure  and  the  cutting  down  of 
his  allowance.  But  to  his  own  income — calculated  cun- 
ningly to  suffice  for  a  bachelor  younger  son — his  wife  did, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  add  a  little  dot  she  received  from  her 
father,  who  died  just  six  months  before  she  became  a 
bride. 


and  it  will  not  be  an  inaccurate  one,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
was  taught  and  confirmed  in  the  Higher  Anglicanism  by 
his  wife,  not  she  by  him. 


Lady  Salisbury  had  a  deep  admiration  for  her  father, 
a  man  of  quite  singular  piety  and  good  sense.  Among  the 
little  souvenirs  he  left  behind  him  were  some  which  she 
would  not  have  exchanged  for  all  the  great  possessions 
that  came  to  her  when  her  husband  inlierited  the  Salisbury 
title  and  estates,  and  when  his  great  position  brought 
every  advantage  within  her  reach.  There  was  a  memento 
of  royal  favour,  earned  on  her  own  family's  account,  a 
little  gilt  drum  and  fife,  which  the  Queen  of  William  IV. 
gave  to  Baron  Alderson  at  dessert  when  he  dined  with  her 
and  the  King  at  Brighton,  and  which  he  promised  to  give 
to  his  children  as  a  relic,  whereupon  the  Queen  sent  them 
a  packet  of  bon-bons,  which  the  children,  after  wondering 
whetlier  they,  too,  should  be  preserved  as  memorials  of 
her  Majesty's  favour,  finally  fell  upon  and  ate — a  doubt  and 
n  denoiiment  that  will  be  reproduced  this  Christmas  in  South 
Africa  in  the  case  of  her  present  Majesty's  "  chocolate 
soldiers." 


Another  relic  of  her  father,  with  which  Lady  Salisbury 
would  not  have  parted  for  a  king's  ransom,  was  the  little 
Prayer-book  in  which,  on  his  daughter's  birthday,  before 
lier  confirmation,  he  wrote  lines  that  bear  copying  out 
three-quarters  of  a  century  later,  on  the  day  of  death : 

D<>ar  child,  ere  yet  that  covenant  is  renewed. 
Which  those  who  loved  thee  dearly  made  for  thee, 
When  ihou  wast  grafted  in  the  Heavenly  tree 
Of  Christ  Himsolf — then  first  with  life  endued — 
Thy  father  brings  to  thee  a  precious  gift — 
This  little  book  with  holy  counsels  fraught, 
With  humble  prayers,  by  stints  and  martyrs  taught. 
And  hymns  sablime,  that  can  the  soul  uplift 
Heavenward  from  earth.     O  in  this  sceptic  age, 
If  aught  of  doubt  perplex  thy  simple  mind, 
Here  turn  for  refuge.     Hera  thy  soul  shall  find 
A  safe,  sure  home.     So,  midst  the  flood's  wild  rage 
The  wanderiug  dove,  with  flagging  wings  distrest, 
Perched  on  the  ark  at  last,  and  found  her  rest. 

The  reader,  who  does  not  look  for  poetry  in  a  judge's 
lines,  will  perceive,  however,  that  Baron  Alderson  was  a 
High  Churchman  at  that  date,  when  High  Churchmen 
were  few  and  only  feeling  their  way.     The  inference  is, 


A  LONG  illness  preceded  the  death  of  Lady  Margaret 
Howard.  It  was  a  rather  mysterious  illness  too,  consist- 
ing in  part  of  a  lethargy,  mild  and  flitting  moods  of  which 
had  visited  her  during  her  otherwise  active  and  useful 
life.  A  great  deal  is  unnecessarily  written  about  the  devo- 
tion to  the  poor  of  this  or  that  person,  who  has  done  no 
more  or  less  than  is  barely  decent  under  the  circumstances. 
But  the  words  have  a  real  significance  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Margaret  Howard.  She  took  care  of  the  charities  of  her 
life,  and  left  the  pleasures  to  take  care  of  themselves — not 
a  bad  programme  in  the  midst  of  a  society  bored  by  its 
pursuit  of  the  amusing,  yet  one  that  brought  her  the 
perpetual  condolences  of  acquaintances.  She  herself  at 
moments — at  sad  moments — was  almost  persuaded  of  the 
hardship  of  her  lot,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  she  sub- 
merged herself  more  entirely  than  before  in  her  charitable 
work.  For  two  years  she  went  into  residence  in  the  East 
End  ;  and  that  involves  no  light  sacrifice.  For,  if  she  did 
not  find  much  profit  in  the  ordinary  "caller"  in  Wilton- 
place,  she  was  keenly  alert  to  intercourse  with  men  and 
women  of  talent.  Nine  dinner  parties  out  of  ten  might 
be  tiresome  ;  but  at  the  tenth  she  met  someone  whose  talk 
was  her  delight.  "  Get  me  something  to  eat,"  she  would 
say  when  she  got  home;  "I  ate  nothing  at  dinner  for 
fear  I  should  miss  a  word." 


Now  that  the  correspondence  has  reached  home  about 
the  battle  of  Elands  Laag^e,  something  remains  to  be 
said  about  the  death  of  Colonel  Chisholme.  He  had  ridden 
hither  and  thither  before  the  fight,  and  seemed  to  have 
grown  indifferent  to  the  bullets  that  fell  about  him  and 
did  not  hit  him.  One  shell  fell  between  his  horse's  feet 
and  did  not  explode.  The  inference  that  you  bear  a 
charmed  life  comes  easily  and  flatteringly  at  such  a  time, 
and  Colonel  Chisholme  had  the  pleasure  of  danger  in  his 
blood  when  at  last  he  rode  forth  at  the  head  of  his  Light 
Horse,  and  this  time  rode  forth  to  death.  His  last  words 
were  of  that  inconsequence  which  becomes  haunting. 
"Mind  you  stick  in  my  whistle,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Melton 
Prior,  as  that  artist  made  a  sketch  of  him  on  the  field  just 
before  the  final  and  fatal  charge. 

Somebody  said  that  "  good  wine  needs  no  bush  "  when 
Bismarck's  Biography,  by  Dr.  Moritz  Busch,  was  the  book 
of  its  hour  in  1880.  But  Busch  certainly  needed  his 
Bismarck  from  first  to  last;  and,  now  that  he  has  just  died 
at  Leipzig,  one  scarce  remembers  his  very  good  journalism, 
or  his  book  on  America,  or  his  work  in  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Berlin,  but  thinks  of  him  only  as  the  Boswell  of  the 
Man  of  Blood  and  Iron.  The  book  of  revelations  that  he 
printed  after  his  master's  death  was  sufficiently  sensa- 
tional to  be  much  more  than  a  nine  days'  wonder ;  and  his 
name  cannot  even  now  be  mentioned  in  certain  circles 
without  calling  forth  disdainful  gestures  from  the  other- 
wise dignified  and  impassive  dwellers  within  the  shadow 
of  thrones. 


Dr.  Thomas  MACKNiont,  who  spent  thirty  of  the  seventy 
years  of  his  life  in  the  editor's  chair  of  the  Northern 
Whig,  was  a  journalist  of  the  old  school.  Not  only 
journalistic  methods  had  changed  in  his  time ;  but  the  very 
face  of  politics  had  altered  its  complexion  and  expression, 
so  that  he  looked  out  at  it  with  a  pathetic  lack  of  recogni- 
tion. Like  Sir  William  Harcourt  later,  he,  in  earlier  ufe, 
had  set  forth  like  a  young  Goliath  to  slaughter  Disraeli. 
He  slung  ink  at  the  sphinx,  with  this  only  result,  that  the 
sphinx  said  his  book  was  rather  duU.  The  lapse  of 
years  has  sufficed  to  give  it  a  new  interest  now,  when  the 
old  Whigs  are  all  Tories  and  have  taken  into  their  temple 
the  sphinx  as  chief  idol. 


^S  November,  1899. 
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Studies  in  Contemporary  Style. 

IV. — Idioms  :    Sound  and  Unsound. 

In  your  issue  of  November  11,  "  T.  A.  B.,"  who  is  courteous, 
opposed  my  objection  to  the  phrase  "his  brother  Presi- 
dent," on  the  principle  that  one  must  not  challenge  an 
idiom.  On  reading  his  letter  I  realised  that,  if  I  could  find 
a  contemporary  article  carelessly  sprinkled  with  idioms, 
"  T.  A.  B.'s "  principle  could  be  proved  uncritical.  An 
idiom  is  an  idiom,  no  doubt ;  it  is  a  phrase  in  common  use ; 
but,  whilst  an  apple  is  an  apple  always,  one  apple  is  rotten 
and  another  sound.  Similarly,  certain  idioms  are  good  and 
others  bad.  Common  usage  in  the  matter  of  phrases  is 
not  a  proof  that  idiom  is  good  invariably. 

The  contemporary  writing  which  I  was  seeking  I  found 
in  the  Times  of  Tuesday.  The  writing,  which  was  the 
leading  article,  began  thus  : 

For  the  moment  the  movements  of  our  transports  continue 
to  be  the  most  important  feature  of  which  we  have  news  in 
the  military  situation. 

Now,  movements  cannot  be  called  a  feature.  The 
characteristic  quality  of  any  feature  is  its  permanence. 
Movement  and  permanence  are  contradictions  in  terms,  in 
fact,  and  in  thought.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer 
in  the  Times  is  slack  in  his  method  of  expression.  He  is 
a  person  of  the  sort  who,  not  knowing  that  phase  can 
properly  be  applied  to  the  moon  only,  would  speak  of  the 
phases  of  a  subject,  instead  of  speaking  about  the  aspects. 
The  words  feature  and  phase  are  often  used  by  illiterate 
writers  and  speakers.  As  most  writers  and  speakers  are 
illiterate,  both  words  are  put  frequently  to  base  uses. 

The  writer  in  the  Times  goes  on  : 

The  fact  should  convince  the  Government,  as  it  has  con- 
vinced the  country,  that  only  the  best  and  swiftest  ships 
should  be  chartered  where  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  tJie 
success  of  our  arms  are  at  stake. 

Why  where  ?  In  the  thought  which  he  is  endeavouring  to 
express,  the  writer  is  not  dealing  with  a  matter  of  place. 
He  is  dealing  with  a  matter  of  time.  Instead  of  whete  he 
should  have  written  ichen.  This  confusion  of  the  adverbs 
of  place  and  those  of  time  so  much  annoyed  Mr.  Delane,  a 
famous  editor  of  the  Times,  that  in  his  day  a  law  in  the 
office  of  the  g^eat  journal  was,  I  am  told,  that  any  writer 
who  used  the  phrase  takes  place,  or  took  place,  should  be 
dismissed.  That  was  a  sound  law.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  at  the  least,  the  person  who  writes,  or 
says,  "takes  place"  is  not  meaning  to  draw  attention  to 
the  place  of  a  happening.  He  is  meaning  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  time.  Therefore  he  must  be  reprimanded. 
I  say  this  despite  the  knowledge  that  takes  place  is  an 
idiom  in  France.  Although  certain  persons  in  France  are 
reputed  to  excel  in  art,  I  cannot  allow  that  France  is 
superior  to  England  in  the  matter  of  expressing  thoughts. 
Thus  saith  the  writer  in  the  Times  : 

In  a  few  days  more  Sir  Redvers  Buller  will  have  at  his 
disposal  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  assume  the  offensive 
in  Natal. 


Note  the  word  assume.     It  is  idiomatic. 
When  Shakespeare  says 


It  is  soundly  so* 


Assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not 

he  is  not  inciting  to  hypocrisy.  He  is  expressing  an 
imperative  wish  that  a  certain  virtue  should  be  acquired. 
Thus,  although  there  is  a  slight  difference  between  the 
use  of  the  word  assume  by  the  poet  and  that  by  the 
writer  in  the  Times,  the  journal  is  justifiable  in  this  case. 
The  poet  applies  the  word  to  a  moral  state,  and  the 
prosaist  applies  it  to  a  tactical  stage ;  but  the  word  fits 
into  both  cases. 

Judging  from  this  concession  as  to   the   flexibility  of 
certain  idioms,  "  T.  A,  B."  will  perceive  that  these  brief 


essays  about  style  are  not  those  of  a  grammarian  clad 
immovably  in  iron.  Still,  there  are  some  considerations 
concerning  which  the  grammarian  must  needs,  by  stress  of 
thinking,  be  iron-clad.  There  are  usages  in  expression, 
idioms,  that  are  slack  and  bad.  Here,  from  the  article  in 
the  Times  that  we  have  been  examining,  is  one  of  them : 

Father  Matthews  has  given  our  Correspondent  an  explana- 
tion of  the  disaster  which  renders  that  event  rather  less 
intelligible  than  it  was  before. 

The  sentence  might  have  stopped  at  intelligible.  All  that 
is  implied  by  than  it  was  before  was  affirmed.  The  writer 
may  have  felt  that  if  he  had  stopped  at  intelligible  he  would 
have  left  the  sentence  abrupt ;  but  that  feeling  would  have 
arisen  from  an  imperfect  sense  of  euphony.  Certainly 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  struck  out 
before,  the  meaning  of  which  is  implied  in  the  tense  of  the 
verb  immediately  preceding.  The  word  is  a  concession  to 
idiom  in  the  consciousness  of  a  writer  who,  not  content 
with  being  clear,  is  resolved  upon  being  euphonious  also. 
Euphony  is  often  the  thief  of  time  and  space. 

E.  H. 


C  orrespondence. 

"The  Knowledge  that  Was." 

Sir, — Just  before  reading  "  Y.'s  "  article  on  "  The  Know- 
ledge that  Was,"  in  the  Academy  of  November  11,1  had 
been  drafting,  and  re-drafting  a  preface  to  a  little  historical 
text-book  I  have  been  perpetrating.  (It's  my  fourteenth 
offence,  and  I'm  old  enough  to  know  better ;  but  you  will 
remember  that  it  was  the  Judge,  not  the  Accused,  who 
"  couldn't  see  the  necessity.")  Well,  in  one  of  my 
W.  P.  B.  Prefaces  I  had  penned  some  words  which  struck 
me  as  harmonising  with  "  Y.'s  "  plaints.  Here  foUoweth  a 
suppressed  passage  from  that  Unpublished  Atrocity  : 

No  one  is  expected  to  remember  the  examples  in  a  text- 
book of  arithmetic  or  algebra ;  no  one  ought  to  be 
expected  to  rememher  the  multitude  of  details  contained  in 
a  text-book  of  history.  It  suffices  to  read  and  understand, 
then  forget.  Of  course  this  is  but  a  counsel  of  perfection ; 
while  examiners  expect  one  to  remember  ivhat  historical 
events  are  associated  with  the  names  of  Banasier,  Berkeley, 
Felton,  Pleshey,  and  Pularoon !  But  my  solemn  advice  to 
the  reader  of  this  book  is  :  use  the  facts  contained  herein 
as  a  child  does  a  box  of  bricks  ;  play  with  them  ;  learn 
how  to  make  them  into  all  sorts  of  pretty  patterns ;  and, 
when  you  take  them  into  the  examination  room,  pelt  the 
examiner  with  them.  (Pelt  him  hard,  for  there  is  a  certain 
reciprocity  even  in  the  examination  room ;  if  you  mark 
him  well,  he'll  mark  you  well.)  And,  when  you've  finished 
throwing  your  bricks  about,  don't  trouble  to  collect  them; 
leave  them  there  and  come  away,  a  lighter  and  a  gladder 
man. 

All  I  want  you  to  remember  of  this  book  is  contained  in 
the  first  three  pages.  It  you  read  the  other  three  hundred 
pages  of  the  book,  you  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
summary  of  English  history  contained  in  the  first  three 
pages.  And  if  you  remember  that  summary  because  you 
have  worked  through  the  data  on  which  it  is  based,  you 
will  have  gone  through  an  historical  training  which  will 
enable  you  to  consult  intelligently  the  reference  books 
which  will  tell  you  more  accurately  than  your  memory 
the  date  of  the  Great  Boer  Trek  or  the  parentage  of  Guy 
Fawkes. 

Sorry  to  quote  myself  at  such  portentous  length ;  but  if 
you  follow  the  argument  (remembering  that  it  is  a  W.  P.  B. 
Preface,  not  the  Finished  Product  of  a  Fourteen- Fold  Book- 
maker) you  will  perceive  how  the  passage  partly  sympa- 
thises with,  and  partly  answers  the  argument  of  "  Y." 
Granted  that  too  much  stress  is  still  laid  on  storing  the 
mind  with  useless  knowledge,  and  too  little  on  training  the 
mind  to  "  go  and  find  out  and  be  damned " ;  but  is  not 
the  cultivation  of  the  memory  better  than  no  mental  train- 
ing at  all?    Are  we  not  really  growing  a  little  less  instruc- 
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tional,  and  a  little  more  educational  than  in  the  achool- 
days  of  "  Y.  "  and  myself?  (I  couple  our  names  together 
because  I,  too,  was  "  a  clever  chap."  You  will  find  my 
name  high  up  in  the  Cambridge  Local  Lists  somewhere  in 
the  early  eighties.  I  would  give  the  year  and  place  if  I 
could  remember  them.)  And  is  it  not  possible  tnat  doing 
all  those  grim  sums,  and — not  knowing  but — learning 
exactly  where  "  ivory,  apes,  and  peacockB  "  were  grown, 
helped  to  lift  "  Y.  "  to  his  present  position  of  writing  for 
several  reputable  papers  ?  Is  it  not  mean  of  the  man  to 
leer  at  the  lad's  ladder  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  pro- 
cess of  actjuiring  "  the  knowledge  that  was  "  has  helped 
to  endow  "  Y.  "  with  "  the  power  that  is  "  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Stkanks. 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  9  (New  Series). 

In  the  Letters  of  Mabert   LouU  Steventon  is  this  abstract  of  an 
imaginary  novel  by  Fielding  : 

"  I  am  enjoying  Sdomon  Crahh  extremely ;  Solomon's  capital 
adventare  with  the  two  highwaymen  and  Squire  Trecothiok  and 
Parson  Vance  ;  it  is  as  good,  I  think,  ag anything  in  Joseph  Andreirs. 
I  have  just  come  to  the  part  where  the  highwayman  with  the  black 
patch  over  his  eye  has  tricked  poor  Solomon  into  his  place,  and  the 
squire  and  the  parson  are  hearing  the  evidence.  Parson  Vance  is 
splendid.  How  good,  too,  is  old  Mrs.  Crabb  and  the  coastguardeman 
in  the  third  chapter,  or  her  delightful  quarrel  with  the  sexton  of 
Seaham ;  Lord  Conybeare  is,  surely,  a  little  overdone ;  but  I  don't 
knonr  either ;  he's  such  damned  fine  sport.  Do  you  like  Sally 
Barnes  1  I'm  in  love  with  her.  Constable  Muddon  is  as  good  as 
Dogberry  and  Verges  put  together  ;  when  he  takes  Solomon  to  the 
cage,  and  the  highwayman  gives  him  Solomon's  own  guinea  for  his 
pains,  and  kisses  Mrs.  Muddon,  and  just  then  up  drives  Lord 
Conybeare,  and  instead  of  helping  Solomon,  calls  him  all  the 
rascals  in  Christendom — 0,  Henry  Fielding,  Henry  Fielding  I  Yet 
perhaps  the  scenes  at  Seaham  are  the  best.  But  I'm  bewildered 
among  all  these  excellences." 

We  asked  our  competitors  to  apply  a  similar  effort  of  fancy  to 
Jane  Ansten,  and  the  result  has  been  excellent  and  a  proof  of  the 
closeness  with  which  that  author  is  still  read.  Altogether  we  like 
best  the  following  contribution  by  Miss  Evelyn  tJnderhill,  3, 
Gam;iden  Hill-place,  W. : 

I  am  revelling  in  Affertion  arul  Affectation,  which  Jane 
Austen,  alas  1  did  not  live  to  complete.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Pervis, 
with  his  pomposity,  his  snuff,  and  his  "responsible  position 
as  shepherd  of  a  flock,"  equals  Mr.  Collins.  Mrs.  Pervis,  too,  in 
whom  a  plump  and  placid  exterior  hides  an  astute  and  calculating 
mind,  and  who  revises  her  husband's  sermons  with  an  eye  to  the 
fallings  of  his  congregation — how  well  she  is  drawn  !  I  don't 
know  which  of  their  daughters  I  prefer  :  Maria,  elegant  and  accom- 
plished, who  "  knows  several  Latin  quotations,  and  loves  to  assist 
the  aged  and  distressed,"  or  Eliza,  all  impulse,  energy,  and  affec- 
tion. That  is  a  good  scene  where  the  gouty  old  squire,  whom 
Maria  visits  and  waits  on  like  a  devoted  grand- daughter,  surprises 
her  by  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  adds  (being  in  the  habit  of 
soliloquising  aloud) :  "  The  young  woman  would  make  an  excellent 
nurse."  Eliza's  love  affair,  too,  with  the  squire's  bashful  eon,  who 
ii  finally  led  to  declare  himself  by  Mrs.  Pervis's  judicious  allusions 
to  his  gallant  reputation,  and  Miss  Bemrose,  the  genteel  spinster 
from  London,  are  as  good  as  anything  in  Pride  aiid  Prejudice, 
Mordaunt,  perhaps,  is  a  poor  villain,  and  the  device  whereby  he  is 
unmaeked  a  little  weak  ;  but  much  can  be  forgiven  the  creator  of 
Captain  Vincent,  the  breezy  old  salt  whose  blunders  are  so  necessary 
to  the  plot,  and  whose  son,  the  inevitable  curate,  was  obviously 
intended  to  console  the  disconsolate  Maria. 

Among  the  best  of  the  others  are  these : 

Have  you  read  Piiitiim  and  Propriety  yet .'  I  am  finding  it  most 
delightful.  I  particularly  enjoy  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the 
sprigged  muslin  and  the  white  and  silver  poplin  between  Miss 
Dclany  and  Louisa  Fairfield.  I  must  own  that  Louisa  is,  perhaps, 
"  too  pood,  too  excellent,  a  creature  "  for  my  taste,  but  then,  what 
an  admirable  foil  to  the  impulsive  Isabella  !  I  hope  you  will 
sympathise  with  me  in  my  partiality  for  Miss  Delany,  with  her 
profound  respect  for  all  that  is  eomme  il/aut.  How  charming,  too, 
is  old  Mrs.  Gubbins  :  the  scene  in  which  she  and  Miss  Gunnery  cap 
maladies  against  each  other  is  inimitable. 

Captain  Everett  is  one  of  Miss  Austen's  very  best  men,  and, 
on  the  whole.  I  think  I  prefer  him  to  Captain  Wentworth  in 
Prrmasiitn.  But,  of  course,  Mr.  Hatchings  is  the  best  character  in 
the  book ;  his  self -oomplacency  is  so  oenvinoing,  and  his  remarks 


upon  "  the  gallant  defenders  of  our  country  "  so  admirably  suited 
to  the  man.    No  wonder  that  Isabella  rebelled  I 

I  have  just  reached  the  description  of  the  rout  at  Lady  Ellison's. 
I  tremble  to  think  what  will  happen  to  Isabella  and  Deaborough  : 
surely  she  must  see  how  worthless  he  is ! 

But  what  a  misfortune  that  the  book  was  never  tinished.  How- 
ever, let  us  rejoice  that  we  have  rescued  even  this  slight  fragment 
by  the  gentle  Jane. 

[S.  H.  H.,  London.] 

I  have  made  some  new  friends  lately,  and  one  of  them  already 
rivals  Elizabeth  Bennet  in  my  affections.  Why  have  I  never  read 
Jiarland  Tower.!  before  f  Sophia  Meldrum  is  simply  adorable  1  Also 
she  has  more  spioe  of  devilry  than  Elizabeth.  In  those  inimitable 
conversations  with  Colonel  Pettigrew,  so  demure  she  is  that  the 
sharpness  of  her  wit  quite  escapes  him.  The  incident  of  the  speclaole 
case  is  not  convincing  ;  but,  of  course,  if  Miss  Inches  had  not  looked 
out  then,  Mr.  Liddell  would  never  have  heard  of  it  at  all.  But  we 
all  know  plot  is  not  Miss  Austen's  strong  point.  I  long  to  meet  a 
Mrs.  Lebrun  in  the  flesh.  The  very  thought  of  her  will  henceforth 
cheer  my  dullest  moments.  When  she  and  Betsy  arrange  news- 
papers on  all  the  drawing-room  chairs,  and  a  sheet  on  the  carpet,  do 
you  not  think  of  Cranford  and  the  paper  paths  to  the  chairs  at 
Miss  Jenkyn's  party  ?  Could  anything  be  more  delightful  ?  I  don't 
much  care  for  the  men,  and  cannot  think  what  Mary  Lebrun  saw 
in  Mr.  Liddell ;  but  the  Miss  Inches,  Mary  herself,  and  Mrs.  Petti- 
grew will  keep  me  happy  for  a  month.  And  dear  Sophia  Meldrum  t 
Fickle  though  I  am,  my  affection  for  you  will  never  wane,  for  you 
are  always  charming.  In  my  garden  at  night  I  often  think  of  the 
paste  buckles  yon  bought  at  the  fair,  and  see  them  flash  as  you  ran 
past  me  like  a  bare  in  the  dark. 

[M.  M.  B.,  St.  Andrews.] 

What  do  you  think  I  have  found  ?  Why,  a  MS.,  positively  a 
rejected  MS.  of  Jane  Austen's.  The  story,  which  is  entitled 
Honour  and  Iluinility,  is  delightful — fresh,  humorous,  demure. 
Caroline  Ashton  is  the  only  daughter  of  tbe  Lady  Maria  Ashton. 
You  can  imagine  the  charming  sort  of  heroine,  with  the  na'irete  of 
a  Catherine  and  the  natural  timidity  of  an  Anne  Elliot.  She  has 
met,  at  a  dancing-party  in  the  county-town,  James  Watson,  "  a 
beggarly  apothecary's  son,"  as  Lady  Maria  calls  him.  True  the 
young  man  is  a  paragon  of  virtue,  quotes  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  and  is 
excessively  gentleman-like,  Bnt  Caroline's  mother  tramples  on  his 
aspirations  and  tries  in  many  spirited  conversations  to  stir  up  her 
lethargic  spouse  to  forbid  his  approaching  her  daughter.  She  pro- 
ceeds herself  to  active  measures,  and  sends  to  Ireland  for  her  distant 
cousin,  a  young  Mr.  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  is  heir  to  an  unen- 
cumbered estate,  and  who  falls  an  easy  prey  to  Caroline's  charms 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Ashton  Chase.  Caroline  is  somewhat 
carried  away  by  her  kinsman's  dash,  but  her  affections  are  still 
definitely  engaged  by  Watson's  superiority  of  intellect,  and  well 
knowing  that  the  ending  will  be  a  happy  one  for  all  parties  (for 
never  does  Miss  Austen  harrow  our  feelings  by  blighted  hopes  or 
broken  hearts)  I  am  anxiously  awaiting  a  solution  of  the  riddle. 
Possibly  it  may  be  found  in  the  arrival  of  the  new  parson's  three 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  reported  to  have  a  lively  tongue." 

[R.  M.,  Brighton.] 

*,*    We  hope  to  gire  m  tre  of  these  itUeretting  abstracts  next  week. 

Replies  received  also  from  W.  M.,  Berlin ;  W.  M.  A.,  Clevedon  ; 
W.  C.  C,  Cork  ;  G.  H.,  Didsbury  ;  E.  W.,  St.  Leonards  ;  F.  P.  W., 
Ilminster  ;  St.  H.  B ,  Dumfries  ;  E.  S.  B.,  Brentford ;  R.  G.  W., 
Richmond  ;  G.  R.  G.,  Stoke-on-Trent ;  S.  A.  B.,  Hanwell  ;  J.  D.  A., 
Ealing  ;  F.  R.  C,  London  ;  E.  S.  C,  Redhill  ;  L.  H.,  York  ;  J.  G., 
Killiney  ;  W.  F.  K.,  Dublin ;  A.  M.,  London  ;  J.  L.,  Chesterton ; 
E.  L.,  Burton-on-Trent ;  J.  D.  W.,  London  ;  M.  A.  C  ,  Cambridge  ; 
L.  K.,  London  ;  E.  S.  H.,  Bradford. 


Competition  No.  lo  (New  Series). 

A  correspondent  draws  our  attention  to  one  or  two  well-known 
lines  which  can  be  transposed  so  as  to  convey  an  opposite  sense 
without  Buffering  any  injury  from  the  process.  "  Thus,"  he  says, 
"  Milton's 

'  New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large ' 
should  plainly  read 

'  Old  Priest  is  but  New  Presbyter  writ  large.' 

The  New  Presbyter  was  not  much  to  brag  about,  but  he  was  an 
advance  upon  his  predecessor,     Or  Pope's 

'One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is  is  right ' 

should  be  read  with  the  last  word  altered  to  '  wrong ' — or  evolution 
is  a  mistake." 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  heart-and-soul  agreement  with 
our  correspondent,  we  think  that,  at  any  rate,  the  game  of  trans- 
position as  outlined  in  his  letter  may  employ  our  readers'  ingenuity 
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rather  amusingly,  and  we  therefore  offer  a  prize  of  a  guinea  to  the 
competitor  who  sends  the  best  example.  The  lines  chosen  for 
treatment  must,  we  should  add,  be  well  known. 

Rules. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academt,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  November  28.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  612  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sendimg  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  eaoh  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


New  Books  Received. 

^The»e  notes  on  tome  of  the  New  Books  of  the  week  are 
preliminary  to  Reviews  that  may  follow.^ 

REcoLLECTioifs,  1832  TO  1886.         By  Sir  Algernon  West, 

Sir  Algemou  West  has  led  a  busy  life  as  a  civil  servant  of  the 
Crown,  and  he  was  the  private  secretary  and  friend  of  Mr, 
Gladstone.  Born  in  1832,  he  can  look  back  on  a  long  and 
interesting  past.  His  "recollections"  fill  two  volames  and 
abound  in  anecdote.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     21s.) 


That  Ekmihds  Me. 


By  Sib  Edward  Russell, 


The  busy  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  :  "A 
working  newspaper  editor  of  a  good  many  years'  experience, 
I  find  that  numerous  occurrences  or  8tatem^nta  which  come 
before  me  in  my  daily  work  remind  me  of  incidents  and  con- 
versations which  live  in  my  memory."     (Unwin.) 


The  Highest  Andes. 


By  E.    a.   FiTzGfEBALD, 


This  is  Mr,  FitzGterald's  record  of  the  successful  attempt 
made  by  himself  and  his  coll<-ag^es,  Mr,  Stuart  Vines,  Mr, 
Arthur  Lijihtbody,  and  Mr.  Philip  Gosse,  to  climb  to  the 
hitherto  untrodden  summit  of  Aconcagua,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  Andes  and  in  America.  In  all  its  outward 
appearance  the  book  is  worthy  of  the  importance  of  its  subject, 
the  illusti atious  being  particularly  tine.     (Methuen.) 


Greek  Teura-Cotta  Statuettes. 


By  Marcus  B.  Huisn, 


"Exquisite  and  fragile  marvels,  on  which  the  genius  of 
expiring  Greece  amnsed  itself."  Such  is  the  quoted  descrip- 
tion of  Grt=.ek  statuettes  on  the  title-page  of  Mr.  Huish's 
comely  and  alluring  volume.  These  beautiful,  homely  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greece,  which  stood  on  the  housewife's 
shelvfg  or  were  placed  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  have  been 
curiously  neglected  by  Ene:lish  students.  Mr.  Huish's  work 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  subject,     (Murray,) 

A  New  Eide  to  Khiva,  By  E,  L.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Jefferson  rode  from  Catford  to  Khiva,  mainly  "because 
io  many  people  said  it  was  impossible."  Out  of  the  whole 
journey  of  six  thousand  miles  less  than  a  hundred  were  covered 
by  other  means  than  the  bicycle.  This  is  Mr.  Jefferson's  well- 
illustrated  record  of  his  journey.     (Methuen.     6s.) 

Imi'REssions  of  South  Africa,  By  James  Bbycb. 

This  new  edition  of  Mr,  Bryce's  work,  carefully  revised,  and 
containing  reflections  on  the  present  war  with  the  Transvaal, 
will  be  useful  to  a  great  many  readers  who  wish  to  form  or 
renew  just  conceptions  of  the  South  African  problem.  For 
Mr.  Bryce's  disapproval  of  the  war  does  not  interfere  with  his 
clear  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  large  questions  involved. 
(Macmillan.) 

A  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.      By  E.  H.  Charles,  D.D. 

Dr.  Charles  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Gieek  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  this  book  is  the  fruit  of  many  years'  study.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  examined  historically  in  connexion 
with  Israel,  Judaism,  and  Christianity,  and  Dr.  Charles's 
whole  line  of  study  and  investigation  has  been  one  of  original 


scholarship.  The  conclusions  embodied  in  this  book  were  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Charles  in  the  Jowett  Lectures  of  1898-99. 
(A.  &  C.  Black.) 


On  Books  and  Arts, 


By  Frederick  Wedmore, 


Mr.  Wedmore  was  ever  a  fastidious  critic ;  and  his  own 
writings  do  not  escape  his  scrutiny,  for  in  a  prefatory  note  he 
tells  us  that  he  has  gathered  up  only  those  of  his  contributions 
to  various  Reviews  and  to  the  Standard  which  he  is  "  least 
unwilling "  to  preserve  witbin  the  covrrs  of  a  book.  Mr. 
Wedmoro's  subjects  are:  "The  Short  Story,"  "Balzac," 
"  George  Eliot,"  "  Siddons  and  Rachel,"  "  Eembrandt," 
"  Dutch  Seventeenth-Century  Drawings,"  "  Velasquez,"  and 
other  dainty  and  distinguished  subjects.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

The  Essays 
AND  More  Essays  of  Ella.  By  Charles  Lamb. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  the  Elian 
essays.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  illustrate  Lamb's  writings.  Old  lovers  of  Lamb  may  be 
impatient  of  illustrations,  but  the  unfledged  Elian  will  doubt- 
less delight  in  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brock's  dainty  and  often  highly 
expressive  drawings.  The  introduction  is  by  Mr.  Birrell. 
(Dent.) 

***  Owing  to  great  pressure  on  our  space,  acknowledgments  of 
other  New  Books  are  held  over.  New  Novels  are 
acknowledged  elsewhere. 


Special  cloth  cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  Academy  can  be  supplied  for  \s.  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9i.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery -lane. 

J.  NISBET  &  CO.'S  NEW  LIST. 

NOW  ItlUDY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

Oliver  Cromwell :  a  Personal  study. 

By  ARTHUR  PATERSOX, 
Author  o(  "  CromweU'B  Own,"  &c.    Demy  8vo,  yrith  Portraits,  lOs.  net. 
"An  interestinR  and  valuable  historical  hiogn^hj."— Scotsman. 

A  History  of  Italian  Unity, 

1814-1871. 
By  BOLTON  KING,  MA. 

In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  2ls.  Let. 
"Undoubtedly  the  best  bistoryot  the  birth  of  modern  Italy  that  has  yet 
been  wi  itten,  and  it  is  a  book  which  will  not  soon  bo  superseded." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

J.  H.  Frere  and  His  Friends. 

Letters  and  Papers  from  an  Old  Muniment-Room. 

Edited  by  G.  FESTING.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  net. 
"A  most  delightful  and  valnable  }mo)s."—3fanc?ieater  Ouardlan. 
"  A  delightful  book very  entertaining  an4  valuable.'* — World. 

Danton :  a  stady. 

By  H.  BELLOC.  B.A. 

Demy  Svo,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  Iflg. 
"  We  are  amazerl  at  this  book  coming  from  -so  yoimg  a  writer," — Literature. 
"  UnquestioLably  a  brilliant  piece  of  work."— iooAmon. 

NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION,  demy  Svo,  Os. 

Fragments  of  an  Autobiography. 

By    FELIX     MOSCHELES. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
"  A  decidedly  entertaining  book." — The  Times. 
"  Delighttally  characteristic  and  singularly  interesting."— Ti-m/Zi. 

The  Great  Lord  Burghley. 

By  MdRTIN  A.  S.  HUME. 

Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
"  In  Major  Eume'B  volume  we  have  at  last  an  adequate  biography  of  Lord 
liurghley."— 5p<!o*«r, 

J.  NISBET  &  CO.,  Limited,  21,  Berners  Street. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  MAG  MILL  AN  &  GO.  have  just  published 
a  New  Novel  by  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 
entitled  "VIA  ORUCIS,"  a  Romance  of  the 
Second Grusade.  Illustrated.  Gr.  8vo,gHttop.  6s. 

RUDYARD     KIPLING'S    NEW    VOLUME. 

TWENTY-NINTH  THOUSAND. 

STALKY     &     CO. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  gilt  top,  Sh. 
HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES— New  Volume. 

HIGHWAYS    and    BYWAYS     in    YORKSHIRE.     By 

AllTHUR   U.   NORWAY.     With  Illustrations  by  JOSEPH  PENNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON 
Extra  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  68. 

THE    WAR    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


A    HISTORY    OF    THE    BRITISH    ARMY. 

By  the  Hod.  J.  W.  FORTESCUE. 
FIRST  PART— To  the  Close  of  the  Seven  Tears'  War.     In  2  voU.    With  namerous  Maps  and  Plans. 

8vo,  3Cs.  net. 
DAILY  NEWS.—"  It  is  sound,  admirable  workmanship,  a  book  for  which  every  reader  of  the  nation's 
histury  will  heartily  thank  its  author." 

Third  Edition,  with  a  new  Prefatory  Chapter,  dealing  with  the  events  which  have 

induced  the  present  crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 
With  S  Maps,  and  with  the  Text  of  the  Transvaal  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884.     Crown  8vo,  63. 

SOUTH     AFRICA    OF     TO-DAY. 

By  Captain  FRA.NCI3  YOTTNGHUSBAND,  C.I.B., 

Indian  Staff  Corps,  late  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Timet  in  South  Africa. 
With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net, 

NEW    AND    NOTABLE    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  tops,  68.  each. 

ISth  THOUSAND  in  ENGLA.NO  and  AMERICA. 
BY     CQERTON     CASTLE. 

YOUNG    APRIL.      With    lUus- 


7th  THOUSAND   in  ENGLAND  and  AMERICA. 
BY    A.     e.     W.     MASON. 

M[RANDA    OF   TH£    BALCONY. 

TRVTII. — "A  novel  notable  at  once  for  the  in- 
f^enuity  of  its  conbtrnction,  the  clearnesH  of  its 
dial<^uc,  and  the  briw^htness  of  its  descriptions.  Jt 
haft  also  the  KinguUir  merit  of  introducing  you  to 
diaraeters  that  are  at  once  original  and  natural." 


By    DAISY    HUGH    PRVCE. 

VALDA   HANEM :   the    Romance 

of  a  Turkish  llarim. 

DAILY  NEIVS—"K  book  which— not  only  from 
its  own  considerable  merits  as  a  novel,  but  fiom  its 
interest  as  ffivinjt  a  lifelike  piciure  in  contemporary 
manners— is  deciiiedlv  enjrro«aing.** 

BLACK  and  IVa/rjff.— "  Chaimingly  fresh  and 
unhackneyed."  , 


ACADEMY.—"  At  once  bright,  varied,  frolicsome, 
and  tender." 

[     PAIL  MALL   GAZETTE.-"  A  Blory  of  power 

i  and  originality,  spiritedly  told The  interest  never 

I  flags." 


By    U.    L.    aiLBERRAD. 

THE     ENCHANTER. 

OUTLOOK,-"  Exceptionally  well    conceived  and 
written." 


VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

A   NEW   HISTORY  of  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

A  Continuous  History,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  original  authorities,  and  of  the  best  ancient  and 
modem  writers.     Edited  by  the  Very  Eev.  W.  R.  W.  STEPHENS,  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  the 
Rev.  WILLI  4M  HUNT,  M.A.     In  7  crown  8vo  vols. 
Vol.1.  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  from  its  FOUNDATION  to  the  NOEMAN   CONQUEjT  ('97-1088). 
By  tlie  Rev.  WILLIAM  HUNT,  M.A.    Ss.  net. 

NEW  WORK  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

THE    REAL    FRENCH    REVOLUTIONIST.     By 

HENRY  JKPHSON,  Author  of  "The  Platform-its  Rise  and  Progress."  With  Map.  Crown  8vo,  Os. 

DAILY  rj?£i"OBIPi/.— "A  true  and  complete  historj-  o(  the  V^endean  npristng  of  1798 Of  nn- 

flafftrlTitf  interest Mr.  Jephson's  lKX)k  is  eminently  cosmopolitan  in  character  and  interest  alike,  and  the 

thinking  public  of  all  nationalities  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  an  important  contribution  to  historical 
Uteratnrc,  unsurpassed  in  interest  by  any  fictional  masterpiece  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

MACMTLLAN    &    CO..    LmiTF.D,    London. 


LONGMANS   &  CO/8  LIST. 

The  Early  Mairied  Life  of 
Maria  Joseplia,  Lady  Stanley 

(Lady  STANLEY,  of  Aldorley), 

Witb  Extracts  firom  Sir  John  Stanley's  "  Prietsrlta.' 

ICdited  by  One  of  their  Grandchildren, 

JANE  H.  ADEANE, 

Editor  of  "  The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha  Holroyd." 

With  10  Portraits  and  3  other  Illustrations. 

8vo,  18s.  ^^Sext  vxek. 

*»*  Many  of  the,  readert  of  the  "  Girlhnod  of 
Maria  Josepha  Holroyd  "  have  asked  whether 
there  are  no  letters  of  her  married  life  equally 
worthy  of  being  preserved  ;  and  havr  tuggested 
fluU,  if  such  he  the  case,  a  selection  from  tliem 
would  form  a  welcome  companion  to  the  bright 
letters  of  her  earlier  days. 

To  this  question  the  present  volume  is  an 
answer.  It  consists  of  extracts  from  Sir  J,  T. 
Stanley's  MSS,  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
and  afterwards  oj  selections  from  the  corre- 
ipondence  of  his  wife,  Maria  Josepha,  which 
tell  the  story  of  the  early  years  of  a  married  life 
that  lasted  over  half  a  century  (1796  to  1850). 


With  Portrait  and  Map,  medium  8vo,  18s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LORD  LYTTON'S  INDIAN 
ADMINISTRATION,  1876-1880. 

Compiled  from  Litters  and  Official  Papers. 
By  Lady  BETTY  BALFOUR. 

Time9.—"  Lady  Betty  Balfour  has  done  a  noble  servloe  to  her 

father's  memory At  present  we  shall  only  say  that  no  honest 

judgment  can  hereafter  be  formetl  on  our  relations  witb  f-'entral 
A*>ia  without  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  and  documents  pre* 
sented  in  this  twok." 

THE  RIVER  WAR :  an  Historical 

Account  of  the  R*conquett  of  the  Sondan,    By 

WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL.    Edited  by 

Col.  P.   RHODES,  D.S.O.     With  31  Mai>»  and 

Plans,  and  6t  Ulnstrations,    Also  with  7  PhotO' 

gravure    Porttaits    of    Grenerals,  4c.      i    vols., 

medium  8vo,  368. 

PaXL  Mali  tfaati,:.— "The  hook  is  to  oiir  miDd  a  looff  way  the 

tirst  among  the  literature  of  the  Soudan  war.  Writt.n  ttiroUft))* 

out  in  an  eiisy  flowing  style,  it  holds   the  reader  from  the  com* 


tneucemeut. 


SECOND   IMPRESSION. 


THE  MAP  of  LIFE  :  Conduct  and 

Character.  Bv  WILLIAM  EDWARD  HART- 
POLE  LECKY.    8vo,  10s.  ed. 

THE  CLAIMS  of  JESUS  CHRIST : 

lent  Lectures.  Bv  the  Rev.  W.  J.  SPARROW 
SIMPSON,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's 
Pork.    Crown  8vo,  28. 

THE  PREVENTION  of  FACTORY 

ACCIDENTS.  Boinff  an  Acconiitof  Manufactur- 
ing Industry  and  Accident,  and  a  Practical  Guide 
to  the  Law  on  the  Safe-Guardiag,  Safe-Working, 
and  Safe-Construction  of  Factory  Machinerj', 
Plant,  and  Premiees.  By  .JOHN  CALDKR,  Whit- 
worth  Scholar,  sometime  Her  Majestv'ft  In^pecUir 
of  FacU)rie8  for  the  North  of  Scotland.  With  20 
T^ableaaad  12411  lustrations.  Crovm  8vo,  7s.  €d. 
not. 


NEW    FICTION. 
NO  SOUL  ABOVE  MONEY.      By 

WALTER  RAYMOND.  Author  of  "Two  Men  o* 

Mendip,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  68. 
.s'neailer.— '*  A  delightful  hook,  alike  in  Its  racy  local  coloar 
ana  sympathetic  humour  and  in  ita  masterly  aud  rcRtraioed 
treatment  of  passion  in  its  most  primitive  and  essential  forms." 

THE  UNDOING  of  JOHN  BREW- 

STER.      By    Lady  MABEL    HOWARD.      Crown 
8vo,  68.  [A>.t7  Keek. 

LONGMAN'S     MAGAZINE. 

DECEMBER.    Price  SIXPENCE. 
ONE  of  OURSELVES     Claim.  4-6.    B.v  I..  B.  Walfonl. 
THE  EVOLUTION  of  a  REI'DTATION.    By  I.  A.  Taylor. 
JANE  ANNl;— LUMP.    By  Mary  Dorothea  Evans. 
PROM  a  TEST  AN(iLER'8  DIARY.    By  George  A.  B.  Dewar 
TUB  WOOINff  ot  SARAH  LEl'ELt.    By  Violet  A.  Simi>«>n 
WILD  FRUITS.    By  the  Rev.  Johu  VaoKhau.  M.A. 
AT  the  SlUN  of  the  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


LONGMANS,     GREEN     &    CO., 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


25  NovemhT.    TPpf). 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  STANDARD  BOOKS. 


By  LORD  MACAULAY. 

COMPLETE  WORKS. 


EDITION.    With  12  Portraits. 


13  vols.,  large  crown  8vo, 
BIO. 


"ALBANY" 
38.  6d.  each. 
Vols.  I.- VI.  HISTOEY  of  ENGLAND 
from  the  ACCESSION  of  JAMES 
the  SECOND. 
"  EDINBUHGH  "  EDITION.    8  vols.,  8vo,  6a.  each. 
CABINET  EDITION.    H  vols.,  post  Bvo.  £1  168. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  ACCESSION  of 

JAMBS  the  SECOND. 


Vols.  VII.-X.    ESSAYS    and 

GRAPHIES. 
Vols.  XI.-XII.  SPEECHES,  LAYS  of 
ANCIENT  ROME,  4c.,  and  INDEX. 


POPULAR     EDITION.      2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  58. 


STUDENT'S   EDITION, 
crown  8vo,  12s. 


2  vols.. 


PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 
8vo,  168. 


i  vols.,  crown 


"ALBANY"  EDITION.    With  6  Por. 

traits.  6  vols.,  larfi^e  crown  8vo, 

38.  6d.  each. 
CABINET  EDITION.     8  vols.,  post 

8vo,  48s. 
"EDINBURGH"  EDITION.  4  vols., 

8vo,  6s.  each. 


CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS. 

1    vol.. 


STUDENT'S     EDITION. 

crown  8vo,  6s. 
PEOPLE'S  EDITION.   2  vols.,  crown 

8vo,  89. 


"  TEBVELYAN"  EDITION.  2  vols., 

crown  8vo,  9s. 
CABINET    EDITION.     4  vols.,  post 

Svo,  24s. 


"EDINBUKGH"  EDITION.    3  vols.,  Svo,  6s.  each. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS,  with  LAYS 

of  ANCIENT  ROME,  &c.    In  1  vol. 
POPULAR  EDITION.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.    I    "SILVER    LIBRARY"    EDITION. 
AUTHORISED  EDITIO.V.     Cr.  8T0,  With  Portrait  and  4  Illustrations 

2b.  6d. ;  or  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  I  to  the  "  Lays."   Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME.  &c. 

nin»tr»ted  by  G.  Scharf.    Fcap.  4to,  lOs.  6d. 

BIJOU  EDITION.    18mo,  2s.  6d.,  gilt  top. 

POPULAR  EDITION.    Fcap.  4to,  6d.,  sewed;  Is.,  cloth. 

ninstrated  by  J.  E.  Wegnelin.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d ,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
ANNOTATED  EDITION.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.,  sewed ;  Is.  8d.,  cloth. 

By  Sir  GEORGE  OTTO  TREVELYAN,  Bart. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of   LORD  MACAULAY. 


POPULAR  EDITION, 

Svo,  2b.  6d. 
STUDENT'S     EDITION. 

crown  Svo,  6s. 


1  vol.,  crown 
voL, 


1 


2  vols.,  post 


CABINET  EDITION. 

Svo,  12s. 
"EDINBURGH"  EDTTION.   2  vols., 

Svo,  6b.  each, 

THE   AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 

1776.     Svo,  16s. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  of  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    Svo,  18s. 

"  SILVER  LIBRARY  "  EDITION.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 


Part  I.,  1766- 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,   from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

SHORT   STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.    4  vols., 

crown  Svo,  38. 6d.  each. 

THE  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUEY.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  10».  6d. 

ENGLISH   SEAMEN   of    the    SIXTEENTH    CEN- 

TURY.    Crown  Svo,  8s. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  ERASMUS.     Cr.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DIVORCE  of  CATHERINE  of    )    OCEANA;     or,    England     and     her 


ARAGON.  Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 
THE  SPANISH  STOEY  of  the 
ARMADA,  and  other  Eesays,  His- 
torical and  Descriptive.  Crown 
Svo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  COUNCIL  of  TRENT.     Crown 
8ro,  3b.  6d. 


Colonies.      With  9  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
C^SAE :  a  Sketch.    Cr.  Svo,  38. 8d. 
THOMAS   CA8LYLE  ;  a  History  of 

his  Life.    179.5-1836,  2  vols.,  crown 

Svo,  7s.    1831-1881,  2  vols.,  crown 

Svo,  7a. 


By  JULIAN  S.  CORBETT. 

DRAKE  and  the  TUDOR  NAVY.      With  a  History 

of  the  Rise  of  England  as  a  Maritime  Power.  With  Portraits,  21  Plates 
(8  ChartHf,  It  IIIaHtrationa  in  the  Text  (0  Charts),  and  Maps.  New  and 
Cheaper  Editiou.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  16s, 

By  the  Right  Hon.  F.  MAX  MITLLER. 

THE   SIX    SYSTEMS  of    INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

8vo,  18a. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY    of    ENGLAND   in   the    EIGHTEENTH 

CENTUEY. 
LIBEARY  EDITION.    8  vols.,  Svo.    Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1700-1760,  36s. ;  Vols.  Ill- 

and  IV.,  1760-1784,  36s. ;  Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  17&^H793,  36s. ;  Vols.  VIL  and 

Vm.,  1703-1800,  38b. 
CABINET  EDITION.    ENGLAND.    7  vols.,  crown  Svo,  6s.  each.     IRELAND. 

5  vols.,  crown  Svo,  68.  each. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from  Augustus 

to  Charlemagne,    2  vols.,  crown  Bvo,  128. 

HISTORY  of   the  RISE   and    INFLUENCE   of  the 

SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in  EUROPE.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  12s. 

DEMOCRACY  and  LIBERTY. 

LIBRARX  EDITION.    2  vols.,  Svo,  36s. 
CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  12s. 

THE    MAP    of     LIFE:     Conduct    and    Character. 

Svo,  10s.  6d.  


By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER. 

HISTORY    of    ENGLAND,    from    the   Accession   of 

James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  1603-1642.    10  vols.,  crown  Svo, 
6s.  each. 

HISTORY  of  the  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR,  1642-1649. 

4  vola.,  crown  Svo;  6s.  each. 

HISTORY  of  the  COMMONWEALTH  and  Pro- 
tectorate, 16491660.  Vol.  I.  1649-1661,  with  14  Maps,  Svo,  21s. 
VoL  II.  1651-1664,  with  7  Maps,  Svo,  2l8. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.     With 

378  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo,  128. 

By  Sir  T.  ERSKINE  MAY. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

since  the  Accession  of  George  III.,  1760-1870.    3  vols.,  Svo,  ISs. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  FRANCE  BRIGHT,  D.D. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.     4  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

Period   I.  a.d.  449  to  1485.    48.  6d.    |     Period  III.  1689  to  1837.    7s.  6d. 


Period  II.  1485  to  1688.    58. 


Period  III.  1689  to  1837. 
Period  IV.  1837  to  1880. 


6s. 


By    MANDELL    CREIGHTON,   D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of^  London. 

A    HISTORY    of    the    PAPACY,   from  the   GREAT 

SCHISM  to  the  SACK  of  ROME,  1378-1527.    6  vols.,  crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY    of     CIVILISATION     in      ENGLAND, 


FRANCE,  SPAIN,  and  SCOTLAND.    3  vols. 


in 

I  crow  11  Svo,  24s, 


By  PETER  M.  ROGET. 

THESAURUS  of  ENGLISH  WORDS  and  PHRASES, 

Clas!*ified  and  Arrang'ed  so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  aud 
Aaiipit  in  Literary  Composition.    Crosvn  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


By  ALEXANDER  BAIN. 

MENTAL  and    MORAL  SCIENCE:  a  Compendium 

of  Psychology  and  Ethics.    Crown  bvo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  SENSFS  and  the  INTELLECT.     Svo,  lo.s. 
THE  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.     Svo,  15s. 
PRACTICAL  ESSAYS.     Crown  Svo,  2s. 
LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE. 

Part  I.  DEDUCTION.    U.         |         Part  II.  INDUCTION.    6s.  Sd. 

By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.      Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
POl.lTICAL  ECONOMY. 


POPUHE  EDITION. 
LIBEIRY  EDITION. 


Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
2  vols.,  Svo,  308. 


By  Lieut-CoL  Q.  F.  R.  HENDERSON. 

STONEWALL    JACKSON     and    the     AMERICAN 

CIVIL  WAR.  Second  Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  Pield-Mars.al 
the  Rieht  H>n.  VISOOaNT  WOLSELEY,  K.P.,  G.C.B..  &c.,  Coramamler- 
ia-Cliicf.    With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans.    2  vols.,  Svo,  428. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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LADY,  34  yean  of  »ge,  OradaatA,  with  First- 
OUm  Haaonrs  In  Rnchfth  I^niniiue.  Litcratart?.  and 
HlltolT,  dtalM  poattioD  ju  kEC'KETARV  Io  Aullior.  Would 
oncMliaM  Re— nrch  Work.  Keftfreoo*  kindly  rerniitterl  to 
Prof.  Bndl«r,  OUnow  OnlTrnlUr— LMUn  H.,  1.  Bl.  Andrew^ 
Urin,  GUkow. 


Eiml 
toWM 


R     SALE.  —  SIX      OIL  -  PAINTINGS, 

tim  aboal  43  fu.  hy  M  Id.  Portntiti  of  th«  Portuguese 
_  ViunflT,  br  Job*  Felix  ila  Cost*.—  For  iwrticulftra  apply 
'm.  Hootdx  <  V^Trs.  l-J,  Feocburoh  8tr««t. 


OATALOQUE8. 


WILLIAMS        ft      NOBGATE, 
IMPORTERS  or  rOREION  BOOKS. 
14,  a«iu1«tta  Street,  OoTent  Garden.  10,  South  rredsrlek  St 
Ediabargh.  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

OATALOOUES   poet  free   on  applloaUoo. 


F 


lOREIGN     BOOKS    and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  luppllKl  on  moderat«  termi. 
0ATAL0ODE8  on  spplloation. 

DDIiAIT    *    00.,    IT,    80H0    SQUARE. 


B 


OOKS    WANTED.— 25b.  each  ofiEered    for 

-  -■  "  Life  of  John  Mytton/'ISSB-Collyns*  "  Wild  Red  Deer," 
18fi->_"  Old  English  Squire."  1821—"  Progress  of  a  Midshipman. 
18»k— "Shirley  Ueer  Parks,"  1867— "Tom  Kuw  the  Gnflio  "  1828 
— "TrialB  for  Adultery.**  7  vols.,  17S1—"  Warwickshire  Hunt, ' 
1837— Fieer'i  *'  Last  Decade,**  2  toU..  18«3-**  Desperate 
Remediei.''  3  vols.,  1871—'*  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes."  3  vols..  1873— 
"  L(«na  Doone,''  3  vols.,  IWjt.  Rare  Books  suppUed.  State 
WanS^BAK^RS  GRfeAT  BOOKSHOP.  BIRiflNGHAM. 


BOOK  BARGAINS.— Cheapest  BookseUers 
in  the  World.  Catologues  free.  Books  Bought  or 
Exohanged.  Out-oM*rint  Books  Supplied.  Also  Rarities. 
Please  atato  Wants.— The  Holland  Co.,  Book  Merchants. 
Birrninnham.  __^ 

IMPORTANT.-PBINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KING,  BELL  A  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class 
f  nnters  and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.O..baTeipeciallj-bailt  Rotary  and  otbertast  Machines 
tor  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built 
Maohineafor  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  8S-page 
Joumala  at  one  operation.  ,  , , 

Adnoe  and  aMlatance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence 
New  JoumalB. 

FadUtiee  upon  the  premises  for  £di  torial  Offices  free.  Adrei  • 
tising  and  Publishing  Deraurtments  conducted. 

Telephone  6S121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 

TyPE-WRITIXG    promptly  and  accurately 
executed.     lOd.   per  1.000  words.  —  Address   Miss   G., 
93,  Canfield  Gardens.  N.W. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and    accurately 
done.     lOd.   per   l.OlH'  words.     9«mples  and  referencee. 
Multi-Copies Address,  MissE.  M..  13,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


TYPE-WRITING.— Author8*MSS.  accurately 
copied  in  clear  t  j-pe  and  on  good  paper.  Terms,  9tL  per 
1,1)00  woros.  Moderate  terms  for  Mauifolding  Authors'  reler- 
eQce«."-Miss  M.  Jacoiis,  18.  Stathim  Grove,  Clissold  Park. 
London,  N.  

ESTABLISHED    1801. 

BIBKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF    per   CENT.    INTEREST   allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balanoee,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encour&«ement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i. 

BIBKBECK    BUILDINO  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOR  TWO  0CIXU8  FBK  HOHTa. 

BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAKD 

rO^  riTE  EHILLIMOS  PER  MONTH. 

The  BIRRBECK  ALMANACK,  with  tall  partionlan,  port  (re. 
FRANCIS  RAVEN80R0FT.  Muugw.v' 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  lo. 

All  readers  atten^ting  thii  week't 
Compttition  {detcribed  fully  on  page 
008)  must  cut  out  this  Coupon 
and  tnclott  it  with  thtir  reply. 


CHRISTMAS  LECTURES. 

ROYAL       INSTITUTION       of        GREAT 
BRITAIN.  Allwrnnrlc  Street.  Pieoadllly.  W. 

CIIARL&S  VERNON  BOY.S.  Ei<i..  F.R.8 ,  will  deliver  • 
COURSE  ot  SIX  LE(-rURK8  (.idapted  lo  a  JuTenllo  Aodltoiy) 
on  "FLUIDS  in  Mi)TION  and  iit  BEST"  (Eiperimentnlly 
llluitrattid),  commrnctiig  (m  THURSDAT,  Die.  28.  18M.  at 
.1  o'clock;  to  )>e  continued  on  Drc.  :V},  ]8dt>,  and  Jax.  3,  L  8, 
9.  1900.  SulMcriptir  u  (for  Nou-Memlxrs)  to  this  C'our««.  On. 
Guinea  (Children  under  1ft,  HalM-Uuineal;  to  all  th«  Couiwi  1 
In  the  Season,  Two  Uuincal.  Ticket,  maj  now  be  obtained  at  i 
the  Inttltntlon. 


R 


OYAL     INDIAN    ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE,  Cooper's  Hill.  Staines. 

The  Courve  of  Study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  em- 

Sloyment  in  Europ<«,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40 
tudentewill  be  admitted  in  September.  1900.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition-Twelve  Appu/Jntments 
as  Assistant  Engineers  tit  the  Vubtic  Works  Departmeut.  mid 
Four  Appointment*  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the 
Telttn^phs  Department,  Ore  in  the  Accountants'  Itranch 
P.W.D..  and  One  in  the  Traffic  Department  Indian  State 
Railway.— For  particaUrs  apply  to  SKcan-ART  at  College. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALS  of 

all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FBENCH,  GEBMAN,  ITALIAN 

SPANISH,  and  BUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBBOBIPTIONS  from  ONK  aUINEA 

per  anntim. 

LONDON  BOOK  800IETT  (for  WMklr  exchange  of  Booki 

at  thehoUMSof  Subwlibers)  from  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 
per  annam, 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friend,  may  UNITE    In  ONE  SUB 
SCRIPTION,  and  thni  lesMn  the  Ooit  of  Carriage. 


Touin  and  Village  Cluht  supplied  on  Liberal  Term. 

ProBpectQseB  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis 

and  poet  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  OrnsED  it 
OBEATLY   BEDirCED   PEICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Qratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  In 
TRAVEL,  SPORT.  HISTORT,  BIOGRAPHT, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUR. 
PLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


30-34,  NEW    OXPOBD    STREET; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.  j  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Loirooir ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Mutohistxb. 


FROM     A     MURSK'S     NOTK-BOOK. 

Br  HONNOH  MORTEN. 
Crown  8V0,  bandMmeIr  Itoand  In  cloth  silt,  5«. 
'*  0>nMrD«l  with  pbaarl  and  dUabilitiee  of  modem  life  under 
high  preamr.,  a.  aemi  from  the  poiut  of  view  of  a  uune,  and  all 
diaplay  VUtnxj  power  of  no  ordiuary  kind.  It  woultl  serre  no 
purpoie  to  quote  from  thcM  brief  and  highly  finiplted  sketchc 
To  be  fully  appredatwl  they  ihould  be  read  in  their  entirety." 

(itfwpow  Hinid. 

ALSO.  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

HOW    to   BKCOMe   a    NUR8V,    and    HOW 

to    SUOCEEO. 

Demy  8to,  Uluetrated,  28.  Od. 

"  To  tboM  who  are  frequently  appealed  to  by  girl,  in  their 

teena,  or  by  young  womeu  of  matnrer  year*  aa  to  the  itep.  they 

shculd  take  to  become  nurse,  this  book  of  Mte  Mortenii  must 

prove  a  perfect  godsend."— BrjtisA  Jfedieal  Jouriwl. 

Demy  16mo  (i uitab'e  for  the  apion  pocket),  in  doth.  9s. ; 

iu  handiiome  leather,  gilt,  Tk.  6d.  net. 

THE    NURSt'S    DICTIONARY   ot    MEDICAL 

TERMS  and   NUR8INQ  TREATMENT. 

"A  very  useful  liltlo  bool£  for  ref«reuo<-,  and  sliouUl  beat  th." 
disposal  of  every  nurse."— iJimtiiipAam  Afedical  iZeview. 

Small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Ip. 
THK      MIDWIVE8'       POOKCT-BOOK. 

And  Guide  to  the  London  and  Obstetrical 
Fociety's  Examination. 
"  The  little  book  will  admirably  serre  its  {.urpose."  \ 

OldspM*  Htrnld. 

London:   THE    SCIENTIFIC  PRESS,  LmiriD, 
28  and  28,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE    OLD    FAVOURITE. 
NINETEEN  YEARS'  CONSECUTIVE  ISSUE. 

AEEOWSMITH'S  CHBISTMA.8  ANNUAL. 
ONE  SHILLING. 
THE  WATCHERS. 
THE  WATCHERS. 
THE  WATCHERS. 
THE  WATCHERS. 
THE  WATCHERS. 
THE    WATCHERS. 

ABBOWSMITH'S  CHBISTMAS  ANNUAL. 
By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 
By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 
By  A.  B.  W.  MASON. 
By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 
By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 
ONE  SHILLINO.  By  A.  E.  W.  MASON. 

A  BBOWSMITHS  CHBISTMAS  ANNUAL. 

Bristol :  J.   W.  ARR0W8MITH. 
London :   Siufkis.  Massoall  ft  Co.,  Ltd. 

MR.    SPENOIR'S    NEW    VOLUME. 

Will  be  issued  immediately,  Svo,  cloth,  price  188. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOQY. 

VOL.    II. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  by 
HEBBEBT  SPENCEB. 


London :  Williaus  &  Nobgate,  14.  Henrietta  St.,  W.C-' 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 
THK  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 
THE    WYE   VALLEY. 
THE   SEVERN  VALLEY, 


A     CEABKINa    OIFT     BOOK! 

6s.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  Illustrated. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    Llangollen :  Darlington  t  Co, 

DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Eiited  by  BALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S.        Maps  by  BABTHOLOMEW. 
reap.  870.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  lUnstrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from  His  Excellency  B.  J. 
PHELPS,  late  American  Minister :  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D. ;   ROBERT  BROWNING; 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN    K.O.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOREST. 
THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST. 
BRECON  and  its  BEACONS. 
ROSS,  TINTBRN,  and  CHEPSTOW. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WBSTON-SUPER-MAHE. 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 

LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,  BANGOR,    BBTTWSYCOED,   and  SNOWDON. 

ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,     MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRK^CIETH,  and  PWLLHELL 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 

Is.— THE    HOTELS  of  the    WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotels  thiougbout 

the  world, 

"  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  fuch  a  guide-book  as  this,  which 
teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes  I    — Tlie  Times. 
•*  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued," — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  S8.-60  Illustrations,  2t  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

•         By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  Referencet  to  all  Streets  and  Placet  of  Interest. 

Llangollen:  UAKLINGTON  &   CO. 
London :  SiiipEcv,  Masshall,  Hahiltok,  Keet,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  all  Bookseller.". 
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MESSRS.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON'S  LIST. 

Just   Publlshedm 

PICTURES    OF   TRAVEL,    SPORT    AND    ADVENTURE. 

By  GEORGE  L4CY  ("The  Old  Pioneer  "),  Author  of  "  Uberfcy  and  Law,"  "Pioneer  Huntors,  Traders  and  Explorers  of  South 
Africa,"  &c.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  with  about  50  Illustrations,  price  los. 

HEROES    OF   THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

By  6.  BABNETT  SMIIH,  Author  of  "  History  of  the  English  Parliament,"  "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  &o. 

Vol.    I— WELLINGTON,    GARIBALDI,    GORDON,    GRANT. 
Vol.  n.— NELSON,  NAPIER,  LIVINGSTONE,  ROBERTS. 

Large  crown  8vo,  wall  lUaatrated,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  bjards,  gilt  edges,  price  53.  each  volume. 

SIR    PATRICK:    THE    PUDDOCK. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  "The  Archdeacon,"  "Mr.  Smith,"  &c.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  price  6*. 

GHOSTS:    being  the  experiences  of  flaxman  low. 

By    K.    and    HE3KETH   PBICHARD    (E.  and  H.  Hrbon),   Authors  of  "Tammar's  Duel,"  &o.    Illustrated  by  B.  B.  Minna 
Crown  8to,  price  6b. 

The    Most    Successful   Fiction. 

MR.   JACK    HAMLIN'S    MEDIATION,  and  other  stories. 

By  BRET  HARTE,  Author  of  "  Stories  in  Li?hb  aad  Shadow,"  "  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  &;c.    Crown  8vo,  price  63. 

•*  Jack  Hamlin  ia  the  best  trump  in  a  well-etocked  hand  of  captivating^  characters.  lu  the  Rraphic  word-sketch — a  mere  psychological  study  outlined  with  thfl 
touch  of  a  master— which  gives  its  title  to  Mr.  Harte's  latest  colleotion  of  racontarSt  Hamlin  is  again  the  central  and  commanding  figare,  his  splendid  physical  and 
intellectual  vigour  offering  a  fine  contrast  to  the  uncooth  dulnesa  of  the  man  and  the  feeble  frivolity  of  the  woman  whom  he  audaciously  extricates  from  a  connubial 
misunderstanding  that  had  threatened  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  both  their  lives.  The  remaining  stories  of  the  series,  seven  iu  number,  display  all  the  most 
engaging  characteristics  of  Mr.  Harte's  best  fictional  work." —Daily  Telegraph, 

THE    DREGS    OF    WRATH. 

By  WALTER  E.  GROGAN,  Author  of  "  The  Adventurea  of  a  War  Correspondent."    Crown  8vo,  doth,  price  6fl. 
"  Plenty  of  fire  and  variety  make  it  a  readable  and  lively  book."— Jforntn^  Leader, 

PHIL    OF    THE    HEATH. 

By  HAROLD  CHILD.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  prloe  68. 

"  So  absorbiDf^ly  interesting  an  lo  make  its  perusal  at  a  sitting  almost  imperative,  well  written  and  abounding  with  aittiationa  and  incidents  dftimatio  in  thel 
inieatixy."— Dundee  Advertiser.  - _ 

HERONFORD. 

By  8.  R.  KEIGHTLEY,  Author  of  "  The  Silrer  Oroea,"  &;c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Bs. 

"  Those  who  care  to  unravel  a  tangled  skein  of  family  interest,  with  twists  and  turns  of  crime,  love,  and  pission,  will  here  find  somethintf  to  thair  likia?.  The 
action  lakes  place  both  on  land  and  sea,  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Keightley  proves  as  competent  to  describe  a  fight  on  oceaa  as  a  ghost  hunt  in  the  grey  hoas3  of  Heronford, 
Several  of  the  characters  are  imwerfully  drawn,  and  become  wonderfully  human ;  but  it  is  in  acbioa  and  colour-effects  that  Dr.  Keightley  shows  the  master  baud, 
and  he  gives  here  some  work  as  fine  as  any  that  has  appeared  since  Stevenson." — Dundee  Advertiser, 

A    BITTER    VINTAGE. 

By  K.  DOUGLAS  KING-,  Author  of  "  The  Scripture  Reader  of  St.  Mark's,"  "  Father  Hilarion,**  &o.      Orowa  8vo,  cloth,  price  &A, 

"There  is  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  an  artistic  rendering  of  much  that  in  less  skilled  hands  would  be  coarse  and  revolting.  The  hero,  Tony  Steel,  is  a  famous 
mnsic-hall  sin(?er,  and  the  girl  Caryl,  whom  he  had  loved  since  the  old  days  when  he  and  she  had  belonged  to  the  same  travelling  troupe,  ia  a  brilliant  picture  of 
beauty,  fine  affections,  and  wit ;  her  forced  marriage  with  the  man  she  hated  is  well  explained  and  described.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  I  have  re^d 
for  a  loni<  lime." — Qentlewoman. 

THE    EMPEROR'S    CANDLESTICKS. 

By   Baronesa    EMMUSKA     OROZY.      Crown    8vo,  cloth,    price    Ss.   6d. 
"Oan  l)e  unhesitatingly  commended.    The  interest  is  maintained  from  first  to  last. .....the  plot  is  cleverly  worked  OMi."— Athena itm. 


The    Book    ot   tho    Yoarm 

THE    FURTHER    ADVENTURES   OF    CAPTAIN    KETTLE. 

By  C.  J.  CUTOLIPFE  HYNB.      Illuatrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  uniform  with  first  volume,  price  6s. 

'•This  delightful  volume  is  likely  Ui  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  read,  but  also  one  of  the  moat  talked  of  works  of  fiction  issued  daring  the  autumn -season. 
Unlike  some  fictional  heroes  whoae  names  have  become  world- renowaed.  Captain  Kettle's  perdonality  does  not  entirely  dwarf  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity ;  other 
characters  there  are  to  be  found  connected  with  his  life  history  who  are  quite  worth  making  acquaintance  with." —  World, 

"  Never  has  a  hero  won  the  heart  of  the  public  m  spontangously  as  thia  fire-eating  little  sailor  whosa  name  has  become  as  familiar  and  as  typical  as  Dickens's 

Captain  Cuttle Those  who  have  reatl  his  early  mlveutures  will  need  no  recommeadatlon  to  follow  his  further  career ;  those  who  have  not,  wo  strongly  advise  tu 

repair  the  omission  at  once.    What  Lord  Kitchener  is  in  history.  Captain  Kettle  is  in  fiction— tte  man  of  the  year," — Hirmingham  Daily  Gazette. 


C.  ARTHUR    PEARSON   LIMITED,  Henrietta  Street,  WC 
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OATALOQUE8. 


WILLIAMS        *       NORGATE 
IMPORTERS  or  rORKIGN  BOOKS, 
U,  Rawtotbi  SlraM,  Oo«nt  Gudu.  JO,  Booth  mdarltk  St. 
Rcllnhunh,  and  T,  Brawl  SUMt,  Oxford. 
OATAtiOOUES   poit  frM  oo  ftppllMttoQ 

BOOKS  at  DISCOUNT  PRtCES.  -  Jn«t 
Pul.ll.hCTl.  »  NKW  CATALIKIDE  ot  lat  pwos  of  the 
BEST  NEW  I1'M>KS  ..ir^reJ  at  •  Disouut  of  i»  per  oe'il,. 
»ocpl  ou  tliiw-  |>ul4l>b«l  at  net  pricoi.     A  copjr  »«nt  po«t  free 

%ri'«i?or°Riok«  recelied  bjr  the  mornioi  port  m  axeonted 
the  tame  day. 
Taciu>v>,  BiasoK  *  Coiiha.  Ud  ,14a.  Oxfoid  Street,  and 
en.  Sloane  Street.  Lotdou.  

BAEDEKER'S      &     BADDELEY'S 
TOORISTS*    ODIDE    BOOKS. 
Hew  fallj  detailed  CATALOGUE  tent  po«t  free  on  appUeatloo. 


SDLAn  k  CO.,  37,  SoHO  SoOAai,  L  noon,  W. 


niPORTAUT.— PRINTINO  AHD  PtTBMSHINO. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
—KINO,  SELL  i  RAILTON,  Limited,  hlfh.elaM 
Prinlerv  and  Publlgheni,  12.  (Jouah  Hqiiare.  4.  BoU  Ci>urt,  Fleet 
SirwI.  E-f'-.tiavespeci  .llv-biiilt  Rotary  and  other  Titil  Machinee 
for  priutlna  illustrated  or  other  I'ultltcatiotiB  and  specially-built 
Maotiinee  lor  fast  (ollinj  and  oovering  8.  16,  24.  or  »-pa«e 
Jouroalt  at  one  operati.in. 

AJytce  and  «HistaDOe  Riven  to  anyone  wishing  to  oommence 
Hew  jouruala. 

Pacllitiee  )iiMin  the  prmoiies  (or  Editorial  Ufflcee  free.  Advei- 
tlainf  and  Publiahine  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  Oln.    Telegraph  "  Afrieanlam,  London.* 


Rf 


>00K3  WANTED— 253.  each  offered.— 
X3  Htevtmson's  E<liuburRh,  IWe-TennyBon's  Pi>c[n8,  1S30— 
SymoTids's  A(te  of  the  I>e8pot«,  1S75— aymoncU's  Easavs.  «  voIb.. 
139a-Sjrir.nncls'8  8ketfh«9  and  BtudieB  in  Italy,  187»-Iiilaud 
Voyage,  iW^-Ntw  Aral»iMi  Nights,  2  vols.  1W2— Hawbuck 
Gr*tg*.  imr— Wild  Wales,  .'i  vols.,  1861— Moore's  Alpfl  iu  1W4— 
ScmiHt'a  Snlmoii  Fishinz,  181J -Crowe's  PAintiuR  in  Italy,  5 
viIb,,  IStUTl  — Kinit  Glumpua  :  an  Interhide.  18;(7.  Raru  BooVn 
Bupplitfd.-BAItKK-S  GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  BIRMINGHAM. 

FOR  SALE.  —  SIX  OIL  -  PAINTINGS, 
size  nboiit  42  fn.  by  3fl  in.  Portraits  of  the  Portuguese 
RoTal  Family,  by  Job6  Pelis  da  Costa.—  For  partfculan  apply 
to  Wu.  HooT«>!(  i  Yates.  12,  Feochuroh  Street. 


TTPE-WRITING.— Authors'  MSS.,  Plays, 
Le(?al  and  Scientific  Documents,  Ac.,  at  usual  rates. 
Translations  from  and  into  Foreiira  Languages.— W.  T.  Clstis, 
10,  Hairinffiy  Park,  Crouch  End,  London,  N. 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and   accurately 
executed,     lod.    per  1.000  words.  —  Address   Hin  Q., 
03.  Canfield  Gardens,  N.W. 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and    accurately 
done      lOd,    per  1,000  words.     Simples  and  references. 
UuUi-Copiee.— Address.  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent.  NW. 


BSTABLISBfiD    18S1. 

BIRKBEOK         BANK, 
Southampton  Building.,  Chanoery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-ANP-A-HALP   per   CENT.   INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  oo  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CDBRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
mum monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  t>eIow  £100. 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  punhawa  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPAKTMENT. 

For  the  enoouraxement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  snms 
OD  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BITILDING   SOCIETY. 

BOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOB  TWO  ODIMBAS  FEB  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

rOB    riTX  IHIIXIBOS  PBB  MOHTH. 

The  BIRKBEOK  ALMANACK,  with  (uUpartlonlan,poat  free 
FRANCIS  RAVEN8GR0FT.  Manaxar. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  ii. 

All  readtrt  atUmpting  this  weekU 
Competition  (dttoribed  fully  on  pagt 
(i40)  must  eut  out  this  Coupon 
and  enclou  it  with  thtir  reply. 


"pUBHC    LIBRARY,    ABERDEEN, 

The  Public  Librarv  CommlUee  Inrltrs  APPLICATIONS  for 
thr  Office  of  LIBRARI  tN.  SaUry,  flM  per  annam.  Age  not 
to  exreed  46. 

Applications,  f  ealed  and  endorsed  "  Applieation,  to  be  sent 
to  the  tuideniigiied  on  or  b  'fore  tXitli  Deoumber. 

A.  W.  ROBERTSON,  M.A..  Lilirarian. 

ASSISTANT       in     ihe      NAUTICAL 
ALMANAC   OFFICE  of  the    ADMIRALTY   H9-S3), 
14th  DECEHBER.-FORTIIOOMING  EXAMINATION. 

The  date  Bpecificd  is  the  latest  at  which  applications  can  be 
received.  Tney  must  be  made  on  forms  to  l>e  obtained,  with 
particutan.  from  the  Srcbktabt.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Loudon,  8.W. 


R 


OYAL     INDIAN    ENGINEERING 

OOLLEOE.  Cooper's  niU.  Staines. 


The  Course  of  Study  ts  arranRcJ  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  em- 

Slojment  In  Europ*".  India,  aid  the  Colonies.  About  40 
tu'entswill  Itc  ailmit'ed  iu  SfotemU'r.  liMWt.  Thti  Secretary 
of  JStnte  will  offer  them  forCom|«tition— Twelve  Appuintmenis 
as  Afleistant  Engineem  in  the  Tublic  Works  Department,  and 
Four  Ai  iKkintmints  ns  Assistant  Superiutundents  iu  the 
Tetesraphs  Department,  *>  e  in  the  Acoountantg"  Branch 
P.W.I).,  and  One  in  the  Traffic  Department  Indian  State 
Railway.-  For  particulars  apply  to  SKrRKXARY  at  College. 


HANOVER    GALLERY  LIVERPOOL. 
By  order  of  Jnhn  Shfrwood^  Esq.—  ^efe'^f  and  Rfi- 
ntarkahlu  ^hoic^  Collection  of  ARTISTS'  PROOF 
ENGRAVINGS,  afier  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  Ji.A. 

BY  MESSIIS.  BRANCH  &  LEETE,  on 
THURSDAY,  7lh  instant,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  thp  UALLEKY  ..f  Iho  HANOVER  ROOMS.  HANOVER 
STREET,  LIVERPOOL, 

THE    PRIVATE    COLLECnON    of   Unique    First- 
state  ENGRAVINGS, 
.\fter  Sir  E.  Laud&eer.  R.A..  iccluding  "  The  Monarch  of  the 
Glen,"  ''Hunters  at  Grass,"   "  Challenife  "  and  "Sanctuary," 
"Bolton  Abbey,"  "  Night  and  Morniug,"  &c,,  &c. 

Catalogues     mav    be    had    on     application     to    Messrs. 
Bkancii  a  Leste,60,  HanoTtr  Street,  LiverpooL 

AT    B,      W.      M.      V    O    Y    N    1    C    H 

HAS   OPENED   AN  OFFICE  AT 
1,  SOHO   SQUARE,  W., 

Where  \vj  has  on  view 
A    COLLECTION     OP     FIFTEENTH     AND    SIXTEtNTH 

CENTURY  BOOKS.  EARLY  AMERICANA.  Ac. 

The  List  of  UNKNOWN  and  L^ST  BOOKS  is  in  prep:iratidn 

Ofliue  Hours:  10-1  and  2-5. 


Now  ready,  price  6d  ;  by  post,  7id. 

THE  AGNOSTIC  ANNUAL  for  1900. 
Containing  Contributions  on  "  The  Future  of  Religion," 
by  J  AUanson  Pictou,  ReV  Charles  Voysey,  J.  M.  Robertson, 
and  others.  Also  a  Bcries  of  thoughtful  and  ttirring  papers  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  liberal  thinkers.— London:  Watts  &  Co, 
17,  Johnson's  Court.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

MTJDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Months,  6  Monlhs, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANV  DATE, 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ABE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

Prospeotosei  of  Terms  free  on  application. 


BOOK    SALE   DEPAETMENT. 

Many  Thousand  Surplus  Copies  of  Books  always  ON  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Selection  of 

BOOKS     IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

SUITABLE  POK 

BIRTHDAY    AND     WEDDING 
PBE8ENTB. 


30  to  84,    NEW  OXFOBD    BTBBBT ; 

241,    Brompton    Road,    8.W, ;    48,    Queen   Victoria 

Street,  E,0.,  Loscoir ; 

And  M  10-12,  Bartun  Arc»de,  Hkfomtmn. 


PORTRAIT     SUPPLEMENTS 


"THE  ACADEMY," 

Contisting  of  Thirty-teven  I'/rtraiU  of  Old 
and  New  Cehbriiiet  in  Literature,  may 
etill  be  obtained,  singly,  or  in  compltte 
sets  for  St.Gd.,  on  application  to  the  Office, 
43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


BEN  JONSON. 
JOHN  KEATS. 
SIR  JOHN  gnCKLINQ. 
TOM  HOOD. 
THOMAS  GRAY. 
ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON. 
3IR  WAI/TER  KCOTT. 
SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS  DE  liUINCEY. 
LEIGH  HUNT. 
LORD  MACAULAY 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
WALTER  S.  LANDOB. 
3AMCEL  PEPYS. 
EDMUND  WALLER. 
WILKIE  COLLINS. 


JOHN  MIiyrON. 
WILLIAM  COWPER. 
CHARLES  DARWIN. 
ALFRED,   LORD 

TENNYSOl; 
HENRY  W.  LONUFELLOW 
ANDREW  MAIt\'ELL. 
ROBERT  BROWNINO 
THOMAS  CAKLYLK. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELI  EY. 
CHARLES  DICKENS. 
JONATHAN  SWIFT. 
WM.  M.  THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 
ALEXANDER  POPE. 
DOUULAS  JERROLD. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 
BENRIK  IBSEN. 


SELECTIONS   FROM 

ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS   BY   DR.  MACLAREN. 

Cro  fm  8?o,  cloth  boards,  price  BB.  each,  post  free. 

THE  BEATITUDES,  and  other  Sermons. 

*'  Ati  excellent  expoBition  of  the  Beniitudes full 

of  thought  and  knowledge  and  power." 

British  Weekly. 

CHRIST'S   "MUSTS,"   and  other  Ser- 
mons. 

"Felicitous  eiposition,  ragged,  intense  elo<luence, 
and  beautiful  illustration."— word  and  Work. 
"  Forcible,  clear,  gracious,  and  saggestive." 

PrMbyterian. 

THE    WEARIED    CHRIST,   and  other 

Sermons. 
*'  They  show  the  same  wonderful  fertility  of  apt  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  the  same  exijuisile  use  of 
language,  the  same  direct  hearl-seaicbing  power 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  all  Dr.  Maclaren^s 
works."— C/irM<ion  WorH  Pwlpit. 

THE    GOD    of   the  AMEN,  and  other 

rmoDS. 
"  The  several  sermons  contained  in  this  volume  are 
replete  with  a  keen  spiritual  insight,  combined  with 
an  aptness  of  illustration  and  beauty  of  diction  which 
cannot  fail  to  both  imprets  and  charm  the  reader." 
Methodist  Timet. 

PAUL'S  PRAYERS,  and  other  Sermons. 

**They  are  plain  enough  to  be  understood  by  the 
unlearned,  and  yet  have  sufficient  richness  and 
cogency  to  attract  the  most  cultivated." 

New  York  Observer. 

THE  HOLY   of  HOLIES.     A  Series  of 

Sermons  on  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  Chapters  ot 
the  Gospel  by  John. 
"  No  Britidi  preacher  has  unfolded  this  portion  of 
Scripture  in  a  more  scholarly  style." 

North  uritiah  Daily  Mail. 

THE  UNCHANGING  CHRIST,  and  other 

Sermons. 
"  Distinguished  by  the  finest  scholarship  and  moat 
exquisite  literary  finish."- CArt»<Kin  Leader. 


London  : 

ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD,  Ltd., 

21  and  22,   FnmiTal  Street,  Holborn,  W.C, 


2  December,  iSgp. 
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CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.    10  vols ,  eloth,  £5 ;  half- 

calf  or  half-morocco.  £7  lOs. 
Pall  Mall  GaxtU,  sth  .\r:trch.  IS!W,  saya  :  "  In  many  ways  the  fEncyclopawlm] '  Britannica  ' 
18  a  work  rather  for  the  Fpecialist  than  the  frdinarv  m  in,  wliose  wants  are  far  bettor  gnpplie  i 
by  the  hrief  hut  far  more  cotno'chensivp  notes  of  '  Chiimhers's'  lEocyclopa'dia].     Indeed,  in 
the  present  form.  '  Chambers  s  |  Encjclopjcdia]  is  almost  aa  ideal  work  c»f  reference." 


Cloth,  12s.  6S. 


CHAMBERS'S   ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 

lialf-morcK^o.  iss.      Edited  by  TlInMAS  IHVIPSON. 
H'orMi'ays:  "  Tins  Dictionary  is  a  veritable  masterpiecf." 

CHAMBERS'S      BIOGRAPHICAL      DICTIONARY.        Cloih, 

10-'.  ImI,  ;  half-morocco.  l.'Ss 
.Mr.  Ti.KMKNT  K.  Hhoktkr,  writing  in  tin?  lUustrated  London  Xewa,  says:   "That  truly 
fasciuatiuk'  iumpilatiyn." 

CHAMBERS'S    CONCISE    GAZETTEER    of    the    WORLD. 

^  Cloth,  8". ,  or  with  :i1  Maps  8s- ;  half-morocco.  12s. 
"Contains  a  really  prodigious  amonot  of  information  about  many  thousands  of  places." 
The  Times. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 
THE  ODDS  and  the  EVENS.   By  L.  T.  Meade.  Gilt  edges,  6s 

'■  Full  of  fun  and  a.iU-entuTe.'- Biriniiigham  Daily  Gazette. 

FIX  BAY'NETS!    By  Geo.  M»iiville  Fenn.    5s. 

•'(red^e  18  a  fine  specimon  of  the  'Tommy  Atkins"  species,  and  may  he  not  improperly 
ranked  with  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  creations.'— 5pec/«('»?-. 

LIGHT  0'  the  MORNING.    By  L.  T.  Meade.    5s. 

"Will  be  voted  delightful  in  many  a' snugeery.'"—/)  li/y  Telegraph. 

PERIL  and  PROWESS.    By  Henty.  Fenn,  Conan  Doyle, 

W.  W.  JACOBS,  4o.    .5s.  ""       ' 

•'This  ia  the  very  Vok  for  a  Iwy  of  mettle."— /)u  idee  A'lverliser. 

A  GOOD-HEARTED  GIRL.    By  Mrs  Marshall.    3s  6d. 

"  The  lxx>k  is  well,  even  elo<juently,  written  in  viTta."— Freeman  9  Jounuxl. 

THE  BOYS  and  I.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth.    (Uniform  with 

"  Hermy  "and  "  Hoodie.'*!    3s  6d. 
"There  is  fascination  for  every  chili  in  such  a  story  asthis"— Literary  World. 

DOROTHY  DOT.    By  E.  Westyn  Timlow     3s.  ed. 

**  TelU  charminsly  how  the  little  girlg  held  a  funeral  with  a  dead  mouse,  and  the  dolls  in 
attendance  as  moumer8."~/>ai^I/  Telepraph. 

THE  SPY  in  the  SCHOOL.    By  A.  Home.    3s.  6d. 

"An  cn;ellent  hny's  story.    The  humour  is  gof«l  and  the  interest  sustained."— To- Aitf. 

THE  UNJUST  STEWARD.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    3s.  6d. 

"A  thoroughly  gwKl  sUiry."—. V.A.I'. 

MABEL'S  PRINCE  WONDERFUL ;  or,  a  Trip  to  Storyland. 

By  W.  E.  CILE     »  IVI.  >  »  r  J 

"  A  really  pretty  antl  readable  &tOTy."-AthentEltm. 

NANCY'S  FANCIES.    By  E.  L.  Haverfleld.    2s.  6d. 

"A  ^Tactful  little  study  of  children's  thoughts  and  ways."— i)ai7//  Telegraph. 

PRINCESS  and  FAIRY ;  or.  The  Wonders  of  Nature.    By 

"  A  chArmiDgly  written  and  illuitistetl  little  gift  book."— Jf.A.i'. 

W.  k  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
A    CHARMINa    GIFT    BOOK! 

Cs.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  IIluBtratetl. 

LONDON  in  the  TIME  of  the  DIAMOND  JUBILEE 

London:  Simpeiv,  MiMH*Li,  i.  Co.     Llangollen:  Daelikoton  k  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  EALPH  DAEUNGTON,  F.E.G.S. 

Maps  by  BAETHOLOMEW. 

Pcap.  8vo.  ONE  SlIILLIXG  EACJT.  lUuetrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributions  from 
His  Eicelicnry  E.  J.  PHELPS,  late  American  Minister;  Professor 
JOHN  RUSKIV,  LL.D.;  ROBEKT  DROWNING;  A.  W.  KINGLAKE  • 
»nd  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN,  K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOBBST.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OP  WIGHT. 

BBEOON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE   WYE  VALLEY 

BOSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEl'STOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,  BANGOR,   BETTWSYCOED,  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABERDOVBY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRIOCIETH,  and  PWLLHEU. 

MALVEEN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  &  CHELTENHAM 

LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


Is.— THE    HOTELS   of    the   WORLD.     A  Handbook  to  the 

leading  Hotels  throngbont  the  world. 

•*  What  would  not  the  intelligent  tourist  in  Paris  or  Rome  give  for  such  a 
gnide-book  as  this,  which  teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  ufiual  scope  of 
BBch  volumes  !  "—The  Timet. 

"  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  Issued." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  6b.— flo  Illustrations,  21  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  Reference  to  all  Streets  and 

Places  of  Interest. 

Llangollen  :  DAKLINGTON  &  00. 

London:    Simi'kin,  Marshall,   Hamilton,  Kent  k  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Kailway  BookstaUs,  and  all  Booksellers' 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

SIR  ALGERNON  WEST'S  REMINISCENCES. 

In  2  vols.  With  Portraits  and  Sketches,  including  Portraits  of  Sir  Algem'.n 
West  and  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Granby.    Demy  6vo,  2l9. 

RECOLLECTIONS,  1832  to  1886. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  ALGERNON  WEST.  K.C  B., 

For  many  yea'-s  Private  Secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and 
subsequently  Chairman  of  the  Inland  Eerenue  Board. 

Times.— "Sir  Algernon  West's  '  RecoliectionB '  will  at  once  take  rank  amonj  the  book* 
which  ev-erj'bo<ly  inuat  read.  They  !ire  not  only  in  the  main  extremely  entertaining,  but  ia 
many  points  tlirow  vahiahle  liBht  unon  Uih  political  history  of  the  period  they  c  ver." 

Staadard.—"  yfritten  with  free'iom  from  e;rotism.  with  simplicity,  disci  iminnt  on,  and 

faultless  taste Both  volumeK  can  be  read  wiih  unfljwg'ng  interest,  and  ilie  ce'tmnry  that 

as  each  puge  is  turned  there  will  be  something  on  the  next  to  keep  the  attention  on  the  ulert 
if  not  ti  excite  a  laugh." 

J/^«ncA£8ter  Guamtan.—"  The  book  js  like  its  author.  It  is  kind,  it  is  amusinR,  it  is  dis- 
creet, it  is  full  uf  kuowletlge,  it  puts  everyone  on  koo<1  terras  with  himself,  and  make-t  ^ven 
a  soured  and  embittered  reader  fancy  for  the  moment  that  the  world  is  a  better  pltice  than 
he  has  actually  fuuod  it."  

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BV  HERR  BRANDES. 

In  2  vols.    With  two  Portraits  of  the  Author,    Large  crown  8vo,  2l8. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  REVOLUTIONIST. 

By  PRINCE  KROPOTKIN. 

/>a'7j/ T«te(mii)fc.—"  There  is  no  lack  of  adventures  in  Princ^^  Kropotkin's  'Memoirs' 

The  visit  to  Siberia,  made  for  scientific  purpoees,  contains  much  that  is  important  and 
siRnificant,  while  the  later  life  in  Western  Guroiie  poisessefl  the  combined  fascination  of  a 
novel  and  a  naturalist's  diary... 

TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  AUSTRALIA, 

With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  168. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  STURT, 

Sometime  Captain  39th  Foot,  and  Australian  Explorer. 
By  Mrs.  NAPIER  GEOReE  STURT. 

With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Madame  de  Longueville 

(Anne   Genevieve  de  Bourbon). 
By  Mrs.  ALFRED  COCK. 

A  VOLUME  OF  MR.  JAMES  PAYN'S  ESSAYS. 

With  a  Portrait,  and  a  Memoir  by  Lhslib  Stephen.    Crown  8vo,  fls. 

THE    BACKWATER    OF    LIFE; 

Or,  Essays  of  a  Literary  Veteran. 

By  the  late  JAMES  PAYN. 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  SIDNEY  LEE'S  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

On  DKCBMBER  8.    In  1  vol.    Medium  8vo. 

Profnsely  Illnstrated  with  Photogravures,  FacsimileB,  Topographical  Views,  io. 

Price  lea. 

LIFE    OF    WllililfllVI    SHfl^ESPEflHE. 

By   SIDNEY   LKE, 

Bditor  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography," 

HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE: 

The  Story  of  tlie  Great  War  (1793-1815). 
By  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  4o. 
In  4  vols.    Crown  8vo.    With  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Plans,    6s.  each. 
Vol.     I.,  FROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EQYPT,  IS  BG&D7. 
Vol.  II.,    THE     STRUQQLE    FOR     THE    SEA,    will  be  published  on 
DBCEMBER  15th. 

And  the  remaining  Volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 
Glfhe.—"  Mr.  Fit.hctt  hag  a  complete  grasp  of  his  subject — Ills  book  should  flDcl  a  place 
CLTlaiuIy  in  every  library,  civil  and  military. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "The  Dear  Irish  Girl." 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries,    Crown  8vo,  63. 

SHE    WALKS    IN    BEAUTY. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN, 
Author  of  "  The  Way  of  a  Maid,"  "  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,"  Ac. 

THE      CORNHILL     MAGAZINE 


For  DECEMBER.     Price 
SOUTH    AFRICAN   KEMINI8CF,NCEa..- 

II.  Uy8ir,;iiiiM  KoBi.vsox,  K.U.M.Q.,  lata 

Premier  of  Natal. 
THE  SECOND  OENERATION.  BySTipum 

Crahk. 
PASTELS  from  SPAIN.-V.  El  Pardo.    By 

Mrs,  Maroaket  L.  Woods. 
EAGLES  and  THEIE   PREY.-By   C.   J. 

CORMISII. 

now  MR.  MIDSHIPMAN  IRNIDOE 
KEPT  CHRISTMAS.  By  K.  and  HEaiETii 
PRic'iiARDiE.  and  H.  Heron). 


One  Shillinf?.    Contents  : 
LOVE-MAKING  in  the  CEVENNES.     By 

Zelia  re  Lauevkze. 
OUR     S(jUARE.       By      Mrs.     Berkard 

BoSANUt'ET. 

THE  LEADING  ARTICLE. 

THE  COTTAGE  by  tbe  SEA.    By  Williah 

SiilRi.AW.  Junr. 
CONrERENI  ES  ou  BOOKS  and  MEN.— 

IX.  By  Uriunts  Svlvan. 
LITTLE    ANNA    .MARK.      Chaiis.    48-11. 

[Conclugion.)    By  S.  R.  Crockett. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDBB  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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Uonthly,  price  HaU-a-Crown. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Contents  fob  DECEHBEB. 

THE  GOVEnNMENT  and  the  WAR.     By  As  OrFicii. 

THE  VOICB  of  "THE  HOOLIQAN."    By  Robhiit  Buokiitav. 

BALMV  NOVKMBER     By  Phii.  Robinsov. 

A  NEW  GOSPEL  and  SOME  NEW  APOCALYPSES.     By  J.  Rimdil  lUituis. 

THE  Wt)MAN  QUESTION  in  ITALY.     By  Dok*  Milioaki. 

PRIEST  will  PROPHET.     By  S.  Baeiho-Gocld. 

A  PROSE  SOURCE  of  the  "GEORGIOS."     By  the  Countess  UiiTmnsoOniiiisoo, 

THE  TREND  iu  AMERICAN  CITIES.     By  J.  W.  Mi»ti». 

THE  AGE  LIMIT  for  WOMEN.     By  Clau  E.  Oolmt. 

ANIMAL  CHIVALHY.     By  Woods  Hutchi»»o»,  M.D. 

THE  VENTURE  of  FAITH.     By  Erai  Makii  Ciiliasd. 

LIBERAL  IMPERIALISM  and  the  TRANSVAAL  WAR.     By  J.  Gcihkibs  Roaiu,  D.D. 

INDEX.  

London  :  IS6I3TER  &  CO.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

No.  274.— DECEMBER,   1899. 

SOUTH  AFRIOAN  PROBLEMS  and  LESSONS— 

(1)  By  SinsKT  Low. 

(2)  By  Sir  Sidkiv  Shippabd,  K.C.M.6.,  late  Administrator  and  Chief  Magistrate  of  British 

Beohuanaland. 
ENGLISH  and  DUTCH  in  the  PAST.     By  Mrs.  JoHir  Ricbakv  G«e«x. 
TERMS  USED  in  MODERN  GUNNERlf.    By  Major-Goner*!  M.u»ic«.  C.B.,  R.A. 
MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS'S  TRAGEDY  of  PAOLO  and  FRAN(^ESOA.    By  SiDICKr  COuVijt. 
RECENT  SCIENCE— METEORITES  and  COMETS.     By  Paixci  Kropotiiis. 
CROMWELL  and  the  ELECTORATE.    By  J.  UoKACii  Rodhd. 
A  NEGRO  on  the  POSITION  of  the  NEGRO  in  AMERICA.    By  D.  E.  Tobias. 
PLAGIARISM.    By  E.  P.  Beicboit. 

THE  CHURCHMAN'S  POLITICS:  a  Dialogue.     By  the  Rev.  Ai«tho>cy  C.  Dka»b. 
THE  WAR-CLOUD  in  the  FARTHEST  EAST.    By  Holt  8.  Hallktt. 
A  HINDU  HOME.     By  the  Hon.  J.  D.  Rk«8,  C.I.B. 

AUSTRIA  at  the  END  of  the  CENTURY.     By  Frakcis  Coc»t  LCtzow. 
THE  NEWSPAPERS.    By  Sir  Wemyss  Beid. 


Londm:  S4.MP30N  LOW,  MA.BSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd, 


F.  Y.  WHITE  &  CO.'S  LIST. 

Tn  cloth,  gilt,  price  63.  each. 

THE  BOND  of  BLACK. 

Srd  Edition.  By  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX. 

A  VOYAGE  at  ANCHOR. 

By  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

THE   STEPMOTHER. 

2nd  Edition.  By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

THE  FOLLY  of  ALISON. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

A   LOWLY   LOVER. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN. 

WHAT  a  WOMAN  WILL  DO. 

By  LUCAS  CLEEVE  (Mrs.  Howard  KinRScote). 

ANNIE  0'  the  BANKS  o'  DEE. 

By  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N. 
In  cloth  i^ilt,  price  6h.,  Illustrated. 

A   SAILOR'S    BRIDE. 

By  GUY  BOOTHBY. 

In  cloth  jrilt,  price  3s.  6d.  each,  Illustrated. 
SOUTH  AFRICAN   STORY. 

JOHN  AMES,  Native  Comniissi  mer. 

A  Romance  nf  the  Matahete  Rising. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

THE  REVENGE  of  VALERIE. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
Now  Ready,  in  Illustrutod  Paper  Cover,  Is. 
Fifteenth  Year  of  Pablicatiou. 

WINTERS  ANNUAL. 

THE  SOLDIER  and  the  LADY. 

2udEdiUun.       By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

F.    V.    WHITE    &    CO., 
H     Bedfurd   Street,   Strand,   W.C.   • 


BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

No.  1010. — DECEMBER,  1899. 2g.  6d. 

Tbi  Library  of  an  Old  Scholar,  by  Charles 
Whibley.  — Fathbr  Roufllot,  by  Hugh  CHEford.— 
Chablbs  Fox  AHD  Gbaklej  thb  Sicond,  by  G.  8. 
Slreet.— A  Landshait's  Cbuiss  with  thb  Mkditbh- 
H*NEiif  Flbkt.— LoBD  JiM,  by  Joseph  Conrad.— A 
Visioir    OF    Colombo,    by  Mrd.   A.    S.    Boyd.— Thb 

IirVlHIBILITT     OF     THB      SOLDIEB,     by     Lt.-Col.     C.      H. 

Powell.— The  Sahoa  Aorbbmbnt  in  Plain  English. 
—  Lord  Lyiton  s  Indian  Aduinistratiok.  —  Thk 
Wae  Oprbations  ih  South  Africa,  by  a  MUitary 
Contributor.- Is  this  Wak  a  NBCBssirr  P 


WILLIAM  BLAOKWOOD  k  SONS.  Ediuboroh  a»d  Lohdop. 


PROM     A     NURSE'S     MOTE-BOOK. 

By  HONNOK  MOKTEN. 

Crown  8vo,  hauilsomely  IhiiidiI  iu  clo  h  gilt.  As. 
"Conoenied  with  vltas*'B  and  ilioahjlitiex  nf  modern  lifeumlt>r 
high  presKurt^,  na  Feeii  from  tli€  tK>int  of  view  of  ii  niirat!.  aim  ull 
display  l>t«rary  power  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  woiih)  st-rve  nu 
purpose  to  quote  from  these  briuf  au>i  highly  ftnJRhed  Hketchen. 
To  be  luUy  apprcciHtetl  they  should  l>o  reail  in  their  t>ntir>  ly." 

(Jlttfiow  IltfaUt. 

ALSO.  BY  THE  SAME  AUnioR. 

HOW    to    BECOME    a.    NURSr,     and     HOW 

to    SUCCEED. 

Demy  Svo,  lllustmtetl.  ■2i.  (h1. 
"To  those  who  ar**  fre4iiieat1v  appt-aled  to  hy  giria  in  their 
teens,  or  by  young  women  of  inaturer  ymr*  a«  to  the  B'eps  they 
should  take  to  bcome  uurseo  thiHlKtokof  Mimh  Mnitenii  must 
prove  a  iierfect  g<x\Bead."—BritiJth  Medical  Jourmil. 

Demy  Ifimo  (t-uitiib'e  for  the  apmn  pocket),  in  cloth,  Ss. ; 

in  handHome  leiithi^r.  nilt.  ^s.  (>  I.  net. 

THE    NURS1*8    DICTIONARY    of    MEDCAL 

XERMS  and   NUR&INQ  TREATMENT. 

*' A  v.ry  useful  little  book  for  ref>-renc».  "iid  xh-mM  l>e  at  the 
disiHtsal  of  every  uurse."— ifinn'Mi/Aom  ited.c  I  RavLw. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is, 
THE      MIDWIVE8*       POCKCTBOOK. 

And  Quide  fo  the  London  and  Obstetrical 
9ocietv*ii  Kramir^atto". 
"The  little  book  will  admirably  sene  its  puriKMe" 

^  (Hatg9v>  Herald. 

London:    THE    8CIENTIPTC  PRK^S.  LiMrrsD, 
28  and  29,  Southampton  Sircpt,  Strand,  W.C. 


DEIGHTON,  BELL  &  GO., 

CAMBRIDQE. 

Grown  Sro,  prioe  1*.  6d.  net. 

THE   UNITY  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
ISAIAH. 

Llngulatlc    and    other    Evidence    of 
Undivided  Authorahlp. 

By    LETITIA     D.    JEFFREYS. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Bev.  R,  SINKER,  D.D. 

"  Theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  favour  of 
and  adverse  to  this  unity  are  discussed,  and  the 
student  who  has  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  will  find 
much  in  thi«  treatise  that  will  oommand  his  attention. 

Morning  Pott. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  38.  6d.  net. 

RONALD      AND      I. 

By  ALFRED  PBETOE. 

"  We  had  Snished  Mr.  Pretor's  iwok,  and  had  been 
refreshed  by  the  knowledge  ani  humour  and  tender- 
n '««  nniieri.?ing  his  descriptions  of '  Our  Rector," '  Otir 
I'rofcKsor,'  and  '  Bindo.'  "—Literature. 

**  Mr.  Pretor's  power  for  delicate  delineation  is  un- 
equHllod.  His  style  is  alone  a  charm.  We  have  read 
the  book  withuenuine  deliKtai,  and  we  think  it  appeals 
to  all  cnltivatea  people  who  care  for  simple  yet  well, 
drawn  pictures  of  genuine  life." — Cambridge  Review. 

"  A  series  of  studies,  grim  and  humorous,  fanciful 

and  pathetic Toe  pleasant  mixture  is  dedicated  to 

Mrs.  Tnomas  Hardy. ' — Academn. 

'*A  volume  of  clever  sketches.  Indeed,  there  is 
more  than  rlevemess  in  them.  There  is  feeling,  often 
expre.wed  with  no  little  subtlety  and  skill,  and  plenty 
of  humoor.    Some  of  the  storie  s  are  of  the  strangest.' 

Spectator.  _ 

"  Stories  and  sketches There  is  not  one  which  is 

not  of  its  kind  perfect."— S<.  Jamee't  Gazette. 

"  There  is  literature  here,  and  that  of  the  very  best, 
witness  '  The  Cruel  Crawling  Foam.'  " 

Blrkenhtad  Newt. 

Crown  8vo,  price  58.  net. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS  and  GREEK 
SCEPTICISM. 

With  a  Translation   from   the    Greek   of  the  First 

Book  of  the  PYRBHONIC  SKETCHES  by 

Sextus  EmpiriciLS. 

By  MARY  MILLS  PATRICK. 

*'  Miss  Patrick  has  discussed  the  position  of  Sextus 
Empiricns  as  a  pbiloeopoer  with  fn^at  critical  inflight. 
The  volume  is  full  of  curious  learning,** 

Westminster  Eevhw. 

*'  A  very  excellent  philosophical  monograph.  Would 
that  all  home  degresB  iu  philosophy  were  given  for  as 
good  and  deserving  work," — Glasgow  Herald, 

"A  short,   scholarly  monograph It  deals  with 

the  subject  critically  and  bitftoricallj,  a'ld  includes  a 
clearly  written  account  of  vKnebideraus  and  of  Pyrrho, 
the  patiiarch  of  Lho  sceptic  snhor>\."— Literature. 

•*  The  inqiiireriuto  l*.yrrh<)nism  and  the  development 
of  (rreek  scepticism  will  be  grateful  for  t'lis  etudy." 
St,  James's  Gazette, 


Crown  4to,  Cs, 

THE      PSALMS 

In  Three  Collectiona. 

Traiwlatod,  with   Notes,  by  E.   G.  KING,  D.D. 

FlBST  COI.LBCTION    (PSS.  l.-XLI.). 

With  Preface  by  the  BISHOP  of  DURHAM. 


Eighth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  Os.  Od. 

PASTOR      PASTORUM; 

Or,    the    Bc^ooUng    of   the   Apostles    by 
our  Lord. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  LATHAM, 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

BY  THB  SAME  AUTHOR. 
Fourth  Thousand.    Crown  8\o,  .'».  ej. 

A     SERVICE     OF     ANGELS. 

•' Ori^rinality  of  treatment  find  fret*hn6*-p  of  st.v^e 
make  ilr.  Latham's  'Service  of  AngeKs' a  delightful 
buik."—'^hurch  Quarterly  Review. 


Cambridge:    PEIGHTON,    BELL    &    CO, 
London ;  OEOBGE  BELL  &  SONS, 
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MACMILLM  &  CO.'S  J^EW  BOOKS. 

The  drama  of  YESTERDAY  and  TO-DAY. 


By  CLEMENT  SCOTT. 
With  nnmeronB  Portraits.    2  vols.,  8ro,  368,  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.— New  Volume. 

HIGHWAYS    and    BYWAYS    in    YORKSHIRE.     By 

ARTHUR  H.   NORWAY.     With  Illastrations  by  JOSEPH  PENNBLL  and  HUGH  THOMSON- 
Extra  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

OBSEB  VER.—"  The  fourth  volume  of  the  most  fascinating  series  of  topocraiihical  books  yet  produced . 
Bright  descriptions  and  happy  anecdotes  are  given  by  the  author,  and  innumerable  'bits'  of  Yorkshire 
scenery  by  two  of  the  best  black-and-white  landscape  artist?  of  the  day,  go  to  make  up  a  volume  which 
deserves  a  cordial  welcome." 


NEW  BOOK  BY  CHARLES  W.  WOOD. 

IN  the  VALLEY  of  the  RHONE.    By  Charles  W.  Wood, 

F.B.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  Majorca."    With  88  Illustrations.    8vo,  10s,  net. 


THE    WAR    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

Third  Edition,  with  a  new  Prefatory   Chapter,  dealing  with  the  events  which  have 

induced  the  pretent  crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 
With  3  Maps,  and  with  the  Text  of  the  Transvaal  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884,    Crown  8vo,  68, 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  READY  ON  DECEMBER  8th, 

SOUTH     AFRICA    OF     TO-DAY. 

By  Captain  FRANCIS  YOUNGHUSBAND,  C.I.E., 

Indian  StaS  Corps,  late  Sisecial  L'orresiwndent  of  the  Titnes  in  Sontb  Africa. 
With  lUastratioQg.     Crown  8vo,  68, 

RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  the  Astronomer  Poet 

Texts  of  the  Four  Editions, 
IR^adjf  on  Tuetday. 


of  Persia.   Rendered  iuto  English  Verse  by  EDWARD  FITZGERALD, 
with  the  Original  PnfBces  and  Notes.    Extra  crown  8vo,  Bs.  6d,  net. 


GOLDEN  TRE.iSURY  SERIES,— NEW  VOLUME, 

The  PRINCESS.    By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.   2s.6d.net. 

MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE.    '  THETEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 


IJECKMCEIt— I'rice  Is.-Cout.iita. 

By  WINSTON   SPENCER   CHURCHILL. 

1.  8AVR0LA  (a  Military an'l  Political  Romancel.— Conclusion. 

J.  THE     FASCINATION     ot     the     roRBST.      By   Hugh 
Ci.i»roKD, 

3.  ROBARI  (the  Story  of  a  very  Little  War). 

4.  THE  TRAGEtiV  of  a  THINKER. 

i.  AN    INTERLUDE   on  a   CUALK-8TREAM.     By  W.  B. 

BoULTOM. 

".  TlieCENTENARY  of  SERINGAl'ATAM.    By  J.J.  Cotton 
7.  (SAUE8  on    PAPER,    and    ELSEWHERE.     By  W.   B.' 

Thomas. 
».  WITH  the  EYES  of  the  gi^DL. 
».  A  VOICE  from  the  PHARAOHS. 
10.  THE  POLLY  of  ItAPOLEON.    By  David  HalcSAr. 


CHRISTMAS    (DECEMBER)     NUMBER 

\i>\V  KBAOr. 

THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE. 

lUiulrated.— Price  Is.  41.— Annual  Suljscription,  post  free,  16». 
LIFE    In    the    KA8T    END    of    LONOON.      By  Sir  Waltfr 

BESA5T.      Illastrated    by    PUIL    MAY     and    JOSEPH 

PBNNELL. 
A   PROVEMCAL  CURISTMAS  POSTSCRIPT.     By  Thomas 

A.  Jaitvieb. 
TME  CHRISTMAS  DANCERS:  a  Legend  of   Saxony.     By 

EdITM    M.    Til    MAS. 

Pf'OKD    ISfTALMKTtT  OF 

THE  LIKE  of  OLM  i:ft  CROMWELL.     By  the  Right  Hon. 

JoilX   MoRLEV,  i\    '.  . 

And  iiMm*roH»  otktr  atorU  »  and  Ariielu  of  Gtnural  Interut. 


8T.     NICHOLAS. 

lUoatrated.— Price  U.— Annual  SubHription,  post  free,  131. 

Tlie  DECEMBER  NUMBER  contains ;- 
AFTERNOON  HBRVICB.    By  Tax  Maci.ahim. 
THE  DOLL  that  SANTA  CLAUS  BROUGHT.     Christmai 

Story.    By  Kath  alsx  ('AnRiKtjT  x. 
THAT  LITTLE  CHRISTMAS  TREE.    By  Hcle^  Pcaaim. 
And  numerotu  oMer  Stariet  for  tht  ITowtg. 


DECEMBER.— Price  Is.-Contents. 

A  NEW  STORY  BY 

A0NE8  AND  EOERTON  CASTLE. 

1.  THE  B.VTH  COMEDY. 
.  A  LOST  PEOPLE. 
.  RICHARD  SAVIN,  M.P.H. 
.  PRANCES  BURNEY. 
.  MAC,  tiio  DIVIL  an'  his  DI1'TIE.S. 
.  THE  GREAT  SEAL  of  ENGLAND. 
.  MAD  JACK. 

.  THE  IDEA  of  EVOLUTION  in  BROWNINQ'8  POETRY. 
.  A  PLEASANT  BLUNDEfi. 

.  THE  HUMOURS  of  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  OPERA. 
.  OUR  MU.'^IC  MASTER. 
.  A  LEGION  of  HONOUR. 


THE     ARGOSY. 

Contents  for  DECEMBER.— Price  IB. 
.  THE     TOWER      GARDENS.        Chaps.     Xnr.-XLVIII. 

Illustrated 
.  A    CHRISTMAS     CARD    to    the    ARMY    in    SOUTH 

AFRICA.    By  Asna  H.  Dbubv. 
,  IN  ARGENTINA. 

,  THE  FIRST  NIOIIT  of  WINTER.    By  R.  BounNB. 
.  SOMETHING  in  the  AIR. 
.  MY  SAINT  KATHERINE.    By  C.  BtAciwiiii,. 
.  A  FAREWELL. 
A    DREAM  World.      By   Charles  W.  Wood,    F.R.O.S. 

Illu.trateil. 
,  THE  BUHL  CABINET.    By  Juhn  Atscouou. 
,  A  FEW  DISTINGUISHED  GHOSTS.    By  E.  F.  Cobby. 
,  THE  PORTENT.    By  Obkistiak  Buhke. 

TWO  CHRI9TM-VS  EVES.     By  CAliiERi:.t  Abams. 
.  MISS  CHAMPION  DE  POLLINA.XE. 
.  A  HEART  HEROIC.    By  Euzamth  M.  Moos. 
.  (iOOD.BYE.    By  Ei.ieabeiu  Oibsok. 
.  THE  GARDEN  of  SLEEP.    By  P.  W.  Boose. 
.  tJlBISTMAS,  18W.    By  Jour  Jehvis  BERuroao. 


WELLS     GARDNER, 
DARTON   &  CO.'S 

LIST- 


MACMILLAN   &   CO,.   Limited,   London. 


THE  NEW  WOEK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP 
"ADMIR.VLS  ALL." 

STORIES   from  FROISSART.      By 

HENRY  NEWBOLT.  Illastrated  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Printed  on  euperflne  paper,  cloth 
boards,  gilt  top,  68, 

NATIONAL    RHYMES    of    the 

N0R8ERY.  Second  Edition.  Now  Be«dv. 
With  Introduction  by  GEORGE  SAINTSBCRY. 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
Printed  on  superfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  68. 
This  New  Edition  is  ennched  with  Additional 
Rhymes  and  Original  Illustrations, 

"  The  prettiest  and  most  complete  ooUection 
published." —  Westminster  Qazette. 

A  THRILLING  ROMANCE  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

I  LIVED  as  I  LISTED.     By  Alfred 

L.  MAITLAND.  With  Etched  Title  and  Frontis- 
piece from  a  design  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  6b. 

BY  THE  POPULAR  AUTHOR  OP  "  THREE  GIRLS 
IN  A  PLAT,"  "A  HAUNTED  TOWN,"  ic, 

MARGET  at  the  MANSE.    By  Ethel 

F.  HEDDLB.  With  Illustrations  and  Cover 
designed  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  6s. 

THREE    GIRLS   in   a   FLAT.      By 

ETHEL  F.  HBDDLE.  Illustrated  by  Gordon 
Browne,  R.I.  ISecond  Edition. 

A  HAUNTED  TOWN.     By  Ethel  F. 

HEDDLE.  With  Iltuatrations  and  Cover  Design 
by  Gordon  Browne.  R.[.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
boarde. 

"Lovera  of  St,  Andrews  will  welcome  thlsstoiy, 
and  as  there  is  a  great  multitude  scattered  all  ot  er 
the  world,  the  book  ought  to  have  the  success  which 
it  certainly  deservea.  Miss  Heddle  m  especially 
clever  in  weaving  old  history  into  the  framework  of 
a  modem  love-story.  She  knows  the  past  of  St, 
Andrews,  and  one  can  hear  the  footsteps  of  Queens 
and  Cardinals  ai-:U  echoing  among  its  haunted  ruins, 
and  in  the  old-world  gardens  behind  the  honses  of 

South  Street It  is  a  beautiful  book,  and  one  on 

which  the  reviewer  is  tempted  to  linger.  No  sea 
town  has  a  richer  or  more  precious  literature  of  its 
own  than  St.  Andrews  and  there  are  passages  in 
this  book  well  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  the  descrip- 
tions of  Andrew  Lang  and  Mrs.  Oliphant." 

British  Weekly. 

SAUNTERINGS  in  BOOKLAND  with 

(ILKANINiiS  by  the  WAY.  Gathered  by 
JOSKl'Il  SUAYLOR.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  printed 
on  laid  paper,  extra  cloth  boards,  gilt  lop,  with 
Frontispiece  of  **  The  Reader"  after  a  picture  by 
Meissooier,    Red  and  Black  Title-Page. 

A  NOBODY'S  SCRAP  BOOK.  Beauti- 

fully  printed  in  colour  from  Sketches  bv  the 
Author  and  Aitist  of  "Nonsense,'*  Folio.'illus" 
trated,  paper  boards,  3s.  6d, 

THE  POWER  of  WOMANHOOD,  or 

MOTHERS  and  SONS.  A  Book  for  Parents  aid 
those  in  Loco  Parentis.  My  ELLICE  HOPKINS. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s,  «d, 

CHICKABIDDY  STORIES.     By 

EDMUND  MITCHELL,  Author  of  "Towards  the 
Eternal  Snows,"  "The  Temple  of  Death,"  &o. 
Illusi  rated  by  Norman  H.  Hardy,  16mo,  fancy 
cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

"Some  of  the  'Chickabiddy  Stories'  which  Mr, 
Edmund  Mitchell  tel's  are  in  prose,  and  some  are  in 
rhyme.  But  they  are  all  of  the  Kind  that  our  '  chicka- 
biddies* are  sure  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy,  and 
which  they  will  got  Nurse  to  read  to  them  over  and 
over  again.  When  they  are  tired  of  that  they  will 
Btill  have  the  pretty  pictures  to  fall  back  upon,  and 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  fill  up  the  time  between 
tea  and  bed  in  a  very  pleasant  manner  indeed." 

Glasgow  Herald. 

TALITHA    CUML     A  Letter  to 

Laura,  Sister  of  Dick.  By  J4MBS  ADDHRLEY, 
Author  of  "The  New  Floreat."  Fcap.  8vo,  title 
and  cover  in  red  and  black,  sewed,  Is. 


London  : 


3,  Paternoster  Buildiusr?,  £,C,,  tini] 
44,  Victoria  Street,  8,W, 
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CHATT0«W1NDDS^DBLISHER5 

THE   SIRENS   WEB.     A  Romance  of 

iTodotiSoci.lr     Bt  ANNIE  THOMAS,    frown  Mo.  cloth, 
>HU  

THINGS  I   HAVE  SEEN  In  WAR.     By 

IRVINO  MONTAtiU.     Witli  16  rnll-Paf'  Illmlr»liour 
Crown  9fo.  ololli,  (iU  lop.  «■  

THE  GOLDEN  IDOL.    By  J.  Emmerson 

MUl'IHX'K.  Crown  8ro,  cloth.  3*.  ««1. 
••Ml  Mudilock  once  wan*l<'rfd  in  New  Guinea,  dodging 
death  bT  »li«rk.  .n.l  iiiianma.  This  stirriin  tale  of  a.  venture 
la  (ouoded  on  bi«  yuthful  exi'erieuces  The  Coldt-n  I.lol  WM  a 
mTtliioal  Ireaanre  »i.l  to  have  l>oeu  taken  (rora  Jai.an  in  the 
£^.at<«oth  cemurr  to  New  Culuea  by  pimtM,  who  wer« 
wnoknl  and  ■erred  op  by  the  n«ti»e»  in  stewi  and  eteak^ 

TALES  of  TERROR.    By  Dick  Donovan, 

Author  of  "  A  Detectives  Triumphs."    Crown  »vo,  cloth. 
>i.lld. 
•"Taleaof  Terror*  are  indeed  of  the  blood-ourdliog  variety, 
calcuUt«l  to  make  you  hurry  up  the  cold  arid  creaking  stair- 
ease  after  nightfall,  almost  feeling  some  dread  and  unctefinable 
pre-enoe  at  your  heela^-Jfomi.p  i/sadsr 

THE  SHIP:  HER  STORY.    By  W.Clark 

RUSSELL.     With    W    lUustrations   by    H.    C.   Skpp.ngs 

Wbioht.    Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  (is. 
"In  "The  Ship'  Mr.  Clark  Rusgell  Rives  us  anolht-r  proof 
that  hii  charm  iaasKreat  as  evcr....Uu  a  level  with  Mr.  Clark 
Kus-^ll's  wntinK  is  the  admirable  work  of  Mr.Seppiiigs  Wright 

Hs  illustrator Apirt  from  its  interest  to  men  who  have  to  ilo 

witQ  the  »ea,  this  Is  the  very  book  to  give  to  a  bay  or  girl  iit 
ChxialmtiBr  -  Black  OMd  WhiU, 

BOHEMIAN    PARIS    of   TO-DAY.      By 

W    C    MORROW.    With  106   UlustrattODS  by  EDOCARU 
CPCDEL.    BmallSvo,  cloth,  gilt  top. 6fl. 
"These  int'mate  revelations  of  Mr.   Morrow  and  M.  Cncuel 
are  cue  of  the  most  delightful  surprise:*  of  the  preseut  literaiy 

iieason People  who  wuh  to  rt-taiu  their  reepectat.ility.  and 

Kt  the  same  time  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
doiugs  and  Myings  uf  ikibemian  life  iu  rari«,  will  do  well  In 
get  hold  of  Mr.  Morrows  delightful  letterpress  ami  of  M. 
Cucuel's  equally  delightful  illustratious."— Jiocioi  lUview. 

LONDoFsOUVENIRS.  By  C.  W.  Heeke- 

TUORN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  63, 
"We  know  of  no  more  delightful  or  fascinating  hobby  than 
eolleetiug  Ixx^ks  deallug  with  Loudou  and  Luuduii  life. . . .  Heie 

is  the  latest Mr.  Ileckethoru  is  a  most  n«recahl.i  companion, 

garrulous,  but  never  tireiwme  or  dull."— l>ui(tf  CArvnu'ie. 

5IX-5HILLlNa  NOVELS. 

THE   ORANGE   GIRL.     By  Sir  Walter 

BESANT.     FIFTH    EDITION.    With  8   Illustrations  by 

FRED  i'EttRAM. 

'*  The  story  is  admirable — especially  as  regards  the  chamc- 

ter  of  the  fa  cmatiug  heroine.    This  brilliant  youug  girl  begins 

life  as  a  beauty  of  tit.  Oiles's. .  ..and  might  have  ended  as  a 

beauty  of  St.   James's.... She   is  a  delightful  and   charming 

creature The  ftceueof  mad  revenge  is  the  most  powerful  »it 

several  powerful  passages,  and  the  story  from  first  to  hist  does 
not  rtag  in  picturesque  bpirit  and  interest."— iAiii;?  Chronicle. 

TERENCE.     By  B.  M.  Crokep,  with  6 

Illustrations. 
"One  always  oiwDs  one  of  Mrs.  B.  M.  Crukers  novels  with 
the   certain    hoi»c    of    an    hour's   genuine    enjoyment ;    and 

■Terence'  is  quite  e<iual  to  Mrs.Croker's  Iwst  wwk Mre. 

Crukcr's  story  rattles  along  ovct  the  surface  of  life  as  the  Irish 
coach  rattle<l  down  the  road  to  Ballybay.  And  )t  cuds  as 
happily."-  World. 

MRS.    DUNBAR'S    SECRET.      By  Alan 

ST.  AUBYN,  Authorof"  A  Fellow  of  Trinity." 
"  For  those  who  have  humour  and  experience, '  Mrs.  Dunbar's 
Sacret'  may  provide  good  entertainment." — Uptak-'T. 

A  CRIMSON  CRIME. 

FENN.    SECuNDKDlTljN. 


By  Geo.  Hanville 

AN   ADVENTURESS.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
EUREKA.     By  Owen  Hall,  Author  of 

••  The  Track  of  a  Storm." 

UNDER    FALSE    PRETENCES.     By 

ADELINE  8EKOEANT.    THIRD  EDITION. 


Three-and-Sixpenny  Novels. 

A     HONEYMOON'S     ECLIPSE.      By    Sarah 

TITLER. 

THE    VOUNQ    MASTER   of    HVSON    kALL. 

By  FRANK  STOCKTON.    With  Illustrations. 

A  FLORID*  ENCHANTMENT.    By  A.  Claver- 

INU  UUNTEK. 

A   PLASTER  SAINT.     By  AnnI*  Edwardes. 

THEQENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

One  Shilling  Monthly.— Contents  for  DErEMBER. 
SERVING  TWO  MABTEI18.  By  J.  W.  Suerib,  C.8.I.-THE 
gHEl'lIERD'8  YEAR.  By  W.  T.  PaLMia  -  OLD-TIME 
PANTOMIME  MUSIC  and  80N0S.  By  W.  ,1.  LawaiBci.— 
A  I'oBTrillNCESS.  By  A.  SuiKLD.-KBAOMENTSotTWO 
PERSECUTIONS.  By  Jonx  lIrD«.-'FULI8Il  .IAN."  By 
llnat  Wiijo!<.-TREIT8CIlKE'8  HISTORY  of  GERMANY. 
By  PoiLir  Kurr-AT  the  HALF-WAY  HOUSE.  By  J.  A. 
Nioaus  —XUH  MbLON-SEl.l.ER:  an  Echo.  Uy  KiruAaiai 
BvLTssTia  -  M  JL'LES  CLARETIE  on  SUAKE8PEARE. 
By  STLvaavt  Cebah. 


BBt-BOTIONS  FROM 

GASSELL&  COMPANY'S 

NEW  VOLUMES. 


IMPORTANT  NtW  ART  PUBLICATION. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    Edited  by 

Sir  EDWAKl)  J.  I'OVNTKK,  I'.H.A.,  DirDClor 
of  the  National  Oallery.  ll'ustraluiK  cvciy 
Pictora  in  the  NstioTial  Gallery.  In  3  voin.,  £7  7s. 
the  Sot  ne*,  [  Foil.  I.  and  11.  read)  next  Keek. 
','  A  Protpecttu,  with  Specimen  Paget,  tcill  be 
sent  poet-free  on  application. 

NOTICE.— THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF 

THE  MEMOIRS  and  CORRESPONDENCE 

at  LORD  PLAYFAIR,  by  Sir  WEMYS^ 
JCETD,  2U.,  harini/  been  exhautted,  a  Second 
Edition  ie  now  on  sale. 

"  The  Memoir  in  full  ot  good  ihiniiH,"~Academii. 

"  Most  interesting  Memoirs."— .-a<urdo»  Eevietc. 

REXDY  NEXT  WEEK. 

OUR      RARER      BRITISH      BREEDING 

BIROS;  their  Nests,  Ki;es,  and  Sammer 
Haants.  By  RICHARD  KEARTON,  F.Z.S., 
Author  of  •'  With  Nature  and  a  Camera,"  &c. 
With  about  70  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
taken  direct  from  Nature  by  Cherry  Kearton. 
7s.  Bd. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
REVISED    EDITION    OF 

STAR-LAN  D    By  Sip  Robert  Ball,  LL  D  , 

F.R  S.,  F.B.A  S.    Being  I'Rlk.s with  YiiunK  People 
about,  the  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.    With  Rem- 
brandt Frontispiece,  and  9i  Illustrations  in  Text. 
7b.  6d. 
*,•  This  delightful  work  of  Sir  Robert  Ball's  has 
been  revised  throughout  and  entirely  reset  in  tan'l- 
some  new  type,  aud  6  New  Illustrations  added. 

READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

TREASURE  ISLAND  :  a  Story  of  Pirates 

and  the  Spanish  Main.  By  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 
With  nearly  50  New  and  Original  Illustrations  l>y 
Wal  Paget,  expressly  prepared  for  this  Edition.  6s. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

THE  "  DEATH  op  GLORY  BOYS."    The 

story  of  the  17th  Lancers.  By  D.  H.  PARUY. 
With  FioDtispiece.    es. 

NEW    NOVELS. 
THE  SHIP  Of  STARS.    By  A.  T.  Quiller- 

COUCH(Q).    68. 
'*  Fiction    of  the   rarest   and    most   distinguished 
qaaMly."—Speaker. 

A    BITTER    HERITAGE.      By  John 

BLOUNDELLE-BUKTOM.    Vs. 
••  Mr.  Bloundelle-Burton's  new  stor.v  palpitates  with 
mystery ;  it  carries  forward  the  reader  always  won- 
dering— he  cannot  lay  the  book  down — it  posscsfecs 
him  entirely."— A'atjy  and  Army  Illustrated. 

THE    VIZIER    of    the    TWO-HORNED 

ALEXANDER.    Bf  FRANK  STOCKTON.    6b. 
"  Perhaps  the  author  of  '  Rtidrler  Grange  *  has  never 
been   more  drily  humoroud,  and  there  U  no  little 
thought  and  siipfgesliou  beaides  in  the  wildest  of  wild 
conceptions." — Times, 

•*•  The  above  three  works  fuivs  already  been 
reprinted  to  meet  the  large  demand. 

JENETHA'S     VENTURE.     By    Colonel 

HARCOURT.    6s. 
"Admirably  told,  and  a  capital  story."- ''cofsraa*. 

IN  ROYAL  PURPLE.  By  WUIlam  Plgott 

6s. 
"No  lover  of  a  good  tale  will  have  got  the  full  value 
of  his  subscription  to  Madie's  if  he  fails  to  see  *Iii 
Royal  Purple.'  " — Aihenteum. 

ROXANE.    By  Louis  Creswicke.    6s. 

"  An  extremely  interesting  storj-,  which  must  be 
pronounced  at  once  fresh  and  entertaining," 


A.  &C.  BLACK'S  LIST. 

THE    LATEST  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

VOL.  I.,  NOW  READY. 

Imperii!  8vo,  price,  cloth,  208.  net ; 

half-leather,  259  net. 

(lO     BI    COHPLBTID    IN     roi  «     VOIIMKS.I 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BIBLICA: 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   BIBLE. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  InterorcUtion  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture at  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Ualliol  College, 
('anon  of  Rochester ;  and 

J.  SUTHERLAND  BLVCK,  MA.,  LL.D. 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  "  Encyclopaidia  Btiiaunica." 

Tht  Church  FamUn  JVeiMpa/xr  Bay» :  -  Wrh.vo  no  hailatloii 
in  BayiitK  it  is  one  of  tli-  moat  valuable  addittons  to  Bibltcal 
literature  ot  our  tinli^  and  all  who  denlre  to  clofcly  rtuil.»  aiMl 
keep  up  with  teilual  criti'inm  and  Biblical  archiroloiy  of  our 
day  should  add  the  •  Encjcloiia'dia  Biblica  to  their  library 


NOW  READY. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  pricfl  1  •"(■ . 

EXPLORATIO    EVANGELICA: 

A  Brief  Examination  of  ihe  Bisis  and  Origin  of 
Christian  Belief.  By  PE  KC  Y  aABDNKR.Litt  D. 
••  How  cin  a  man  dislielieve  a  large  pirt  of  Chrtatlan  rells'J'i 
and  ret  bo  a  devout  Christian?  Sotoilur  amIniUirtdo.  Mr. 
Gardner  does  it.  And,  o(  course,  he  i«  only  one  spe  Imeu  .1 
the  many  oiamples  which  prove  the  posnbliity  of  llvlog  b;  the 
linhl  of  a  reconstructeil  theolog).  The  «i.ect»cle  "f  "ic 
examples  must  always  be  the  main  evidence  of  the  l>..s.lbilty, 
aud  for  that  reason  it  is  well  tluit  they  should  I*  multlplleci. 
even  when  they  fall  very  far  short  of  tlie  learning,  and  Mij 
Bobiiety.  and  the  restrained  intensity  of  the  '  txplotatlo 
Evuigelica.'  '—The  Spealcer.  

NOir  READY. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  Lis. 

A    CRITICAL    HISTORY    of  the 

ntHTRINEofa  FCTURK  LIFE  in  ISRAEL,  in 
JUDAISM,  aud  in  CHRLSnANITYj  or  Hebrew, 
Jewish,  and  Christian  Eschatology  from  Pre- 
Prophetic  Times  till  the  Close  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon  (the  Jowett  Lectures  for  1898-99). 
Rev.    R.    H.    CHARLES,   Author   ot  "The 


By 


'The  Assumption  of 


Apocalypse  of   Baruch,' 

Moses,"  Ac. 
"  Within  its  own  sphere,  however,  Dr.  Charles-s  work  is  valu- 
able and  exhaustive,  traveisins  the  whole  Bold  of  Scriptural 
and  apocalyptic  conceptions  rolativo  to  a  "'""^^i,,,,,,^ 


NOV  BEADT. 
Demy  8to,  cloth,  2  vols.,  price  24?. 

THE  SOCIAL  LIFE  of  SCOTLAND 

in  the  KHJUTEENTH  CENTURY.     By  the  Rev. 

D.  GREY  GKAIIAM. 

•■  Asiitreasu'y  o(  information  on  tlie  sooiU  life  of  Scothiud 

in  the  last  century.  Sir  (iraham's  work   .  without  a  rival.     V.t 

it  is  written  witli  the  ease  ot  the  e.«.yiBt  who  has  an  absolute 

command  o.  his  •JjW^V.ua.  Wai.i.AC.  in  Tk.  Morni^  Post 


Uoaion:  CMiTroAWiaDVS,Ul,8t.Ilaitiu'sLane,W.C. 


THE  LITTLE  NOVICE. 


t'cotsman. 

By  Alix  King. 


"  Her  novel  is  so  very  charming  iu  itself ;  the 
story  is  simple,  but  delightfully  told. '— Z>a>/v  News. 

•«*  A  Catalogue  containing  particulars  lif  Books 
suitable  for  CHRtSTUAS  and  SEW  YEAR'S 
QIWTi  will  be  tent  pott-frte  on  application. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  Paris, 
New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


NOW  READY. 
Demy  8to,  cloth,  price  lOa  6d. 

TEMPERATE    CHILE:     a    PRO- 

(JllES^  I  V  K  SPAI N.  I!y  W.  ANDERSON  SMITH, 
formerly  Special  Commissioner  to  the  Chilian 
dovernment  to  Report  on  their  Rivers. 

NOW  READY. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  price  21s. 

AFTER  BIG  GAME  in  CENTRAL 

AFRICA:  Records  of  a  Sportsman  fiom  August, 
1894  to  November,  181)7,  when  Cro.ssinK  the  Dark 
Continent  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Zaraljeti  to  the 
French  Congo.  With  a  Map  of  tfcu  Route  and 
over  60  Illustrations.  By  EDOUARD  FOA. 
P.R.C1.8.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  an 
Introduction  by  P.  LEES. 
•  It  is.  l«yond  any  iiossibllity  of  doubt,  the  proiluction.  not 
only  of  a  hard-working  explorer  thorouglily  conveniant  with 
the  toil,  snd  dangers  of  tlie  A  ncu.    ntenor  1'"' »' «  fi"^«» 


^l>ortslnan,   who. 


an,  wno.  without  tielug  a  butcher,  has  b<«n  exUsj 
ordinarily  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rarer  and  lareeroj 
the  wild  fauna  of  the  country.... This  is  a  really  excellent 
sportiag  book."— 1*«  Soturdai/  Beviem.  


NOW  RBADT. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  68. 

LITERARY    REMINISCENCES. 

By  EDOUARD  GRKNIER.    Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  ABEL  RAM. 
"  A  gracefol  and  tascinatiug  bwk.  "-r*e  WiiUooi. 

A.  it,  0.  BLACK,  Soho  S<iaare,  London. 
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Price  Threepence. 

\Registered  as  a  Newspaper. '\ 


The  Literary  Week. 

EuMOtTRS  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  American 
firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers  are  somewhat  exaggerated. 
There  are  heavy  debts,  it  is  true,  but  the  assets,  although 
not  realisable  at  once,  more  than  cover  them.  The 
assignment  will  mean  reorganisation,  with  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
the  North  American  Review,  at  the  head.  Says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post :  "  The  changes  in  progfress  are  merely 
preparatory  to  a  career  of  renewed  vitality,  increased 
energy,  and  extending  influence  for  the  house  without 
materially  changing  its  character."  Meanwhile  the  Harper- 
McClure  combination  has  been  dissolved. 


TiTE  fact  is,  the  magazine  war  in  America  has  lately 
been  very  acute,  and  some  of  the  older  and  infinitely  better 
periodicals,  such  as  Harper's,  have  suffered.  At  the 
present  moment  America  has  too  many  magazines.  Among 
them  are  tlie  Century,  Harper's,  Munsey's,  McClure's, 
Scribner's,  The  Cosmopolitan,  Frank  Leslie's  Monthly, 
Demorest's,  Lippincott' s,  The  Strand,  and  many  others, 
mostly  at  ten  cents.  It  is  the  ten-cent,  magazine,  packed 
with  pictures  and  reading  matter,  and  very  well  done 
indeed,  which  has  injured  the  highest  class,  to  which 
Harper's  belongs. 


Mrs.  CEAiGiE'snew  poetical  play,  "  OsbemandUrsyne," 
was  produced  with  great  success  at  the  Empire  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Wednesday  night. 


The  death  of  Dr.  Charles  M.  Hyde,  of  Honolulu,  which 
occurred  recently,  has  escaped  general  notice  ;  yet,  at  a 
time  when  Stevenson's  Letters  are  being  read  everywhere, 
attention  should  certainly  be  drawn  to  it,  for  thereby 
passes  away  the  man  to  whom  the  most  famous  letter  of 
all  was  addressed — that  which,  under  the  title  "  Father 
Damien,"  first  appeared  in  the  National  Observer,  and  was 
afterwards  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet.  The  Boston  Literary 
World,  which  describes  Stevenson's  letter  as  vindictive, 
states  that  it  has  it  "  upon  very  high  authority  that 
Stevenson  was  led  before  his  death  to  see  the  subject  in  a 
somewhat  different  light,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  in  his  treatment  of  Dr.  Hyde  he  had  laid  himself  open 
to  very  heavy  penalty."  "We  should  like  to  have  further 
information  concerning  this  matter. 


No  appointment  has  been  yet  made  to  the  editorship  of 
the  Daily  Chronicle.  Two  prominent  members  of  the  staff 
have  also  sent  in  their  resignations.  The  conduct  of  the 
paper  is,  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
occupied  the  editorial  chair  with  ability  during  Mr. 
Massingham's  illness  in  the  summer.  It  was  Mr.  Massing- 
ham  who  first  gave  to  the  literary  page  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  its  special  distinction. 


Apropos  the  publication  of  the  huge  Encyelopadia 
Biblica,  the  first  volume  of  which  we  review  this  week, 
we  may  not  unfittingly  fj[uote   a  passage  concerning  the 


Bible  of  Cromwell's    day   from   Mr.   Morley's  essay  on 
Cromwell  in  the  December  Century  : 

Cromwell's  Bible  was  not  what  the  Bible  is  to-day. 
Criticism,  comparative,  chronological,  philological,  his- 
torical, had  not  impaired  its  position  as  the  direct  word 
of  God,  a  single  book,  one  and  whole,  one  page  as  inspired 
as  another,  one  text  as  binding  as  another  .  .  .  The  God 
to  whom  Cromwell  in  heart  as  in  speech  appealed  was  no 
"stream  of  tendency,"  no  "  supernaturalistic  hypothesis," 
but  the  Lord  of  Hosts  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  saints 
and  Puritans  were  the  chosen  people.  All  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  prophets  against  the  oppressors  of  Israel  were 
applied  to  the  letter  against  bishops  and  princes.  And 
Moses  and  Joshua,  Gideon  and  Barak,  Samson  and  Jeph- 
thah,  were  the  antitypes  of  those  who  now  in  a  Christian 
world  thought  themselves  called,  like  those  heroes  of  old 
time,  to  stop  the  mouths  of  lions  and  turn  to  flight  the 
armies  of  the  aliens. 


Ix  the  same  number  of  the  Century  we  find  the  follow- 
ing reversed  maxim,  which  is  more  or  less  in  keeping  with 
our  Prize  Competition  this  week,  and  has  some  bearing  on 
the  present  situation  : 

We're  reversing  old  maxims  of  late,  or 

We're  getting  exceedingly  near  it. 
To  heroes  in  action  we  cater. 

And  this  is  the  way  that  you  hear  it : 
"  He  that  taketh  a  city  is  greater 

Than  he  who  just  ruleth  his  spirit." 

Mb.  Frederic  Mines  writes:  "I  have  just  received 
from  Genoa  the  local  newspaper,  Caffaro,  in  which  is  a 
beautiful  translation  of  Mr.  Kipling's  popular  war-poem. 
The  title  is  rendered  '  II  mendicante  distratto.'  Passing 
over  the  adjective,  which  is  a  curious  enough  translation 
of  '  absent-minded,'  what  are  we  to  think  of  '  mendi- 
cante '  —  mendicant,  or  literally  '  beggar  '  ?  The  poor 
translator  is  evidently  not  well  versed  in  English  collo- 
quialisms. And  what  will  Italians  think  of  our  soldiers, 
and  of  our  opinion  of  our  soldiers,  that  we  should  con- 
sider them  distracted  mendicants  ?  There  are  many  funny 
things  in  the  translation  ;  I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one 
more.  Against  'Son  of  a  Lambeth  publican'  (' Figlio 
d'un  liquorista  di  Lambeth ')  there  is  an  asterisk,  denoting 
an  explanatory  footnote,  which  is — would  you  believe  it  ? 
— '  ICriiger.' " 


It  may  be  worth  while  pointing  out,  that  while  the  sum 
of  £775,  which  is  the  total  sum  paid  for  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  poem,  "The  Absent-Minded  Beggar,"  is  very 
large,  it  is  not  the  greatest  ever  given  for  a  piece  of  verse. 
For  example,  James  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
famous  Rejected  Addresses,  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Strachan, 
the  King's  printer,  at  a  dinner  party,  and  found  him 
suffering  much  from  gout.  In  spite  of  this  the  old  gentle- 
man enjoyed  Smith's  brilliant  conversation  extremely,  and 
they  parted  with  many  good  wishes.  Next  day  the  author 
sent  Strachan  a,jeu  d'esprit  of  eight  lines,  which  so  pleased 
the  recipient  that  he  added  a  codicil  to  his  will  the  same 
day,  leaving  the  author  the  sum  of  £3,000.  A  brief 
calculation  will  show  that  this  payment  is  at  the  rate  of 
£375  a  line. 
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An  illustrated  edition  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems,  no 
matter  what  its  merits,  is  probably  not  among  the  more 
pressing  needs  of  any  admirer  of  the  poet.  Arnold  does 
not  re<iuire  illustrations.  But  if,  following  the  law  which 
dictates  that  certain  books  must  be  illustrated  for  Christmas 
presents,  pictures  are  provide<l  for  "The  Forsaken 
Ulernuin,"  and  "  liequiescat,"  and  "The  Scholar  Gipsy," 
wo  could  wish  thorn  to  bo  simpler  and  clearer  and  less 
dreary  than  those  which  Mr.  Henry  Ospovat  has  put  to  an 
edition  of  Arnold  published  by  Mr.  Lane.  It  is  time, 
indeed,  that  the  convention  which  Mr.  Ospovat  pursues  so 
relentlessly  was  killed.  In  Eossetti's  hands  it  was  rich 
and  satisfying,  but  it  is  not  so  with  his  distant  followers. 


We  are,  however,  glad  to  have  tins  edition  of  Arnold 
for  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  interesting  Introduction.  We  quote 
the  opening  passage : 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I  stood  in  the  churchyard  at 
Laleham ;  the  inconspicuous  church  with  its  massive  ivy- 
grown  tower,  the  cool  gloom  of  the  branching  yews,  the 
little  precinct  crowded  with  tasteless  graves,  the  dust  of 
traffic  on  the  fringing  hedges,  made  an  allegory.  The 
place  seems  meant  for  sober  peace,  and  yet  it  misses  the 
charm  of  tranquillity.  This  ancient  river-side  hamlet, 
after  its  centuries  of  solitude,  invaded  by  a  careless, 
pleasure-loving  throng,  appears  to  strive  for  a  compromise, 
a  reconciliation.  It  seems  tired  of  faithful  silence,  and  yet 
bewildered  by  the  incursion  of  triflers  whom  it  cannot  win 
to  acquiescence  in  its  grave  solemnities.  Was  that  not  true 
of  its  famous  son  P 


Me.  Benson  refers  thus  to  his  own  personal  recollections 
of  Arnold : 

The  present  writer  had  the  good  fortune,  when  a  young 
III  in,  to  meet  him  several  times,  and  each  time  to  have 
beau  treated  with  the  same  exquisitely  gracious  semi- 
paternal  hunhomie,  to  have  been  listened  to  with  serious 
atteutiou,  and  to  have  been  met  with  a  melancholy  respect 
which  had  iu  it  no  touch  of  undue  condescension.  .  .  . 
Quite  apart  from  his  writings,  but  in  virtue  of  them,  he 
fulfilled  the  almost  sacerdotal  function  of  upholding  in 
a  high  degree  the  dignity  of  the  literary  character.  To 
the  uuiuitiated  barbarian  this  dignity  was  viewed  as  a  mere 
donnishness ;  but  to  any  that  understood  him,  the  grace, 
urbanity,  and  loftiness  of  his  whole  attitude  was  unmis- 
takable. Every  moment  passed  in  his  presence  confirmed 
the  fpectator  iu  this  belief :  one  felt  that,  in  whatever 
society  he  might  find  himself,  he  would  always  be  a  great 
personage.  This  atmosphere  of  dignity  rose  not  from  any 
restless  wish  to  enforce  his  claims  to  respect  upon  the  circle 
that  surrounded  him,  but  from  a  certain  native  princeli- 
iipss  which,  without  obvious  or  irritating  conceit,  made 
liiiu  regard  his  own  mind  in  somewhat  the  same  fashion 
that  Napoleon  regarded  his  destiny — as  holding  a  kind  of 
natural  dictatorship  over  other  minds. 

The  last  time  Mr.  Benson  saw  Arnold  was  at  Windermere 
Station.  "  Somehow  he  seemed  more  congenial  to  the 
bristling  human  throng  than  if  one  had  seen  him  striding 
alone  among  the  fella." 

The  protest  recently  raised  in  this  paper  by  "  Z. " 
against  the  iise  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  as  an  "elocutionary 
whetstone  "  in  schools  is  the  text  of  a  long  article  in  the 
Chicago  Dial.  Our  contributor's  position  seems  again  to 
bo  needlessly  misunderstood.  In  dismissing  Gray's 
"Elegy"  from  the  schoolroom  ho  by  no  moans  sought  to 
banish  all  masterpieces  of  literature  from  the  rough  usage 
of  the  reading-class.  On  the  contrary,  he  particularly 
recommended  Shakespeare's  plays  and  any  other  master- 

Eieces  in  which  the  average  boy  might  find  a  foothold  for 
is  attention.  But  he  denied  that  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  gives 
to  the  average  bov  this  foothold.  He  contended  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  that  this  particular  poem  is  not  merely  difficult, 
but  is  very  distasteful  to  the  average  boy,  and  that  the 
(rffect  of  it«  present  excessive  use  in  the  reading^class  is, 


in  most  cases,  to  ruin  the  poem  as  a  comforter  in  after  life. 
The  Dial  quotes  a  passage  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
£bb  Tide  to  show  how  the  half-grasped  lines  of  Virgil 
persist  in  the  mind,  and  irradiate  it,  through  life.  Of 
course  this  gpradual  and  persisting  efilorescence  is  exactly 
what  "Z."  affirmed  was  to  be  aimed  at  in  introducing 
classics  to  the  schoolroom.  He  only  contended  that  it 
rarely  follows  the  introduction  of  Gray's  "  Elegy." 


Two  more  volumes  in  the  "New  Century  Library"  of 
fiction,  which  Messrs.  Nelson  are  issuing,  have  reached  us — 
Ntchotas  Nicklehy  and  Vanity  Fair.  The  India  paper  on 
which  they  are  printed — and  printed  in  quite  a  good-sized, 
clear  type — enables  them  to  be  slipped  into  the  pocket 
without  the  least  inconvenience,  although  the  Dickens 
volume  runs  to  880  pages  and  the  Thackeray  to  784. 


The  following  scrap  of  autobiography  is  extracted  from 
Mr.  Lang's  "Sign  of  the  Ship'*  in  the  December 
Longman's  Magaiine  : 

I  wish  I  had  kept  my  own  unsuccessful  Newdigates ! 
They  would  not  sell  for  £115,  but  they  would  amuse  their 
author.  I  had  a  try  at  "  Marie  Antoinette,"  about  1867, 
beginning  with  a  rapt  description  of  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake, which  happened  about  the  time  when  the  poor  lady 
was  born.  I  did  it  as  much  as  I  could  like  Mr.  Swin- 
burne :  examiners  did  not  rise  to  it.  I  rather  think  Mr. 
Courthope  was  the  winner.  At  all  events,  the  winner  was 
not  Swinbumian.  I  also  did  Mexico,  in  the  manner  of 
Captain  Mayne  Beid,  but  did  not  send  it  in.  Ah  !  and  how 
I  wish  I  had  kept  my  first  novel  on  Queen  Mary  !  The  plot 
was  adequate.  Queen  Elizabeth,  entering  Scotland  in 
male  c  stuiiie,  is  mistaken  for  Darnley,  and  is  blown  up  in 
the  Blirk  of  Field.  Darnley  escapes  to  England,  and 
passes  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  disguised  as  Queen  Elizabeth. 
That  was  why  Queen  Elizabeth  was  never  married.  At 
that  time  I  did  not  kuow  tnat  Sir  James  Melville  had  pro- 
posed to  Elizabeth  to  come  to  Scotland  with  him,  disguised 
ai  his  pagH.  I  remember  that  Shakespeare  attcadcd  the 
disguised  Elizabeth  (about  1  jCo !),  and  always  spoke  in 
blank  verse. 


We  find  in  the  Magnet,  the  little  periodical  belonging  to 
University  College,  Bristol,  an  entertaining  paper  on 
"  Life  in  a  Mediajval  University,"  by  Dr.  Hastings 
Eashdall.  The  Statutes  of  the  Oxford  Hall,  as  revised 
about  the  year  1480,  have  recently  come  to  light,  and  they 
yield  some  amusing  details,  particularly  concerning  fines. 
Among  them  we  note  these  :  For  lateness  at  meals,  Jd. ; 
for  laughing  or  talking  at  grace,  Jd. ;  "unhonest  jubila- 
tions," or  scurrilous  words,  ]d. ;  preventing  others  from 
studying  by  clamour,  vociferation,  or  musical  instruments, 
Jd. ;  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  Hall,  12d. ;  bringing  a 
friend  to  meal  or  lecture  without  leave,  2d. ;  bringing  an 
unsheathed  knife  to  table,  ]d. ;  wearing  arms,  12d.,  with 
forfeiture  of  weapons;  assaulting  fellow,  but  without 
effusion  of  blood,  3s.  4d. ;  ditto,  with  effusion,  6s.  8d. 


Dr.  Ra8  iD.vtL  has  drawn  up  the  following  table   of 
student  routine  in  those  days  : 

6.30  a.m.    Bise,  drink  a  iiagou  of  beer  at  the  buttery ;  no 

other  breakfast. 
6—^.    Ordinary  Lecture  in  the  Public  Schools  (no  fire; 

rushes  on  floor). 
8.    Mass  (in  early  middle  ages  optional — later,  compulsory). 
9 — Hi     Study  in  room  with  three  companions— perhaps 

"repeating"  to  each  other  morning's  lecture. 

No  fire ;  no  glass  in  windows. 
11.     Dinner.     Bible  read  in  Hall.     Menu;  Soup  thickened 

with  oatmeal,  beef,  bread,  cheese,  small  beer. 
11.30.     Coll 'ge  Disputation. 
Vi,     The  idle   man  takes  a  walk,  or  plays  dice  at  the 

tavern ;  the  studious  returns  to  his  books. 
1,30.     NuQoheons,  i.e.,  a  drink  of  baer  in  Hall. 
i'^Z.'i'i.     Extraordinary  Lecture. 
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3.30—5.     Ditto. 

0.     Supper.     Much  as  at  dinner, 


5.30—  8.     Study  for  the  serious ;  roaming  about  the  streets 
for  Ihe  frivolous. 

8.  Curfew  rings.     "  Potations  "  in  Hall. 

9.  Kun  round  quadrangle  to  warm  feet.     Bed. 


Stout 

Free  TravelliDg  Library. 


BOOK    MARK. 


We  find  in  the  Boston  Literary  World  an  account  of  the 
Stout  Free  Travelling  Library,  which  is  an  organsation  by 

which  the  scattered  farm- 
hou.«e8  and  cottages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meno- 
monie,  Wisconsin,  are  sup- 
plied with  reading.  The 
Travelling  Library  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  Mabel 
Tainter  Memorial  Library 
at  Menomonie,  and  the 
books  are  circulated  in  a 
number  of  cases,  each 
capable  of  holding  thirty 
books,  which  are  continually 
being  changed.  These  cases 
are  stationed  in  various 
centres,  and  each  is  presided 
over  by  someone  willing  to 
act  as  librarian.  As  some 
of  the  readers  are  not  too 
well  acquainted  with  the 
duty  which  is  owed  to  a 
book,  the  quaint  little  book- 
mark which  we  reproduce 
was  prepared  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Maxson. 


"Once  npon  a  time"  a  Library 
Book  vas  overheard  talking  to  a 
littlH  boy  wlo  la^  juet  borrowed  it. 
The  wtTds  seeaed  worth  recording, 
and  here  they  are : 

••  Please  don't  handle  me  with 
dirty  hands.  I  shoold  feel  ashamed 
to  be  gee  n  when  the  next  little  boy 
borrowed  me. 

Or  leave  me  out  in  the  rain.  Books 
can  catch  cold  as  well  as  children. 

Or  make  marks  on  me  with  your 
pen  or  pencil.  It  would  spoil  my 
looks. 

Or  lean  on  me  with  your  elbcws 
when  yon  are  reading  me.    It  hurts. 

Or  open  me  and  lay  me  facedown 
on  'he  table.  You  wouldn't  like  to 
be  treated  eo. 

Or  pnt  in  between  my  leaves  a 
pencil  or  anything  thicker  than  a 
sini^le  sheet  of  thin  paper.  It 
would  stiain  my  back. 

Whenever  you  are  throuKb  read- 
ing me,  if  yon  are  afraid  of  losing 
your  place,  don't  turn  down  the 
crmcrof  one  of  my  leaves,  but  have 
a  neat  little  Book  Mark  to  put  in 
where  you  sf^pped,  and  then  close 
me  and  lay  me  down  on  my  side,  so 
that  I  can  have  a  good,  comfortable 
rest. 

Remember  that  I  want  to  visit  a 
sreat  many  other  little  boys  after 
yon  are  through  witli  me.  Besides, 
1  may  meet  yon  ag»in  some  day, 
and  yon  would  lie  sorry  to  see  me 
looking  old  and  torn  and  soiled. 
Help  me  to  keep  fresh  and  clean, 
and  I  will  help  you  to  be  happy." 


of 


The  second  volume 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.'s  edition  of  the  works 
of  Charlotte  Brontl*  and  her 
si.sters  is  Shirley.  To  this 
novel,  as  to  Jane  Eyre,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  contributes 
an    introduction    in    which 

nothing  like  appreciative  gush  finds  place.     Mrs.  Humphry 

Ward  says : 

There  can  be  no  question  .  .  .  that  Shirley,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  suffered  seriously  from  the  tension 
and  distraction  of  mind  amid  which  it  was  composed.  It 
has  neither  the  unity,  the  agreeable  old-fashioned  unity  of 
Jane  Eyre,  nor,  as  a  whole,  the  paf  sionate  truth  of  VillMe. 
In  the  very  centre  of  the  book  the  story  suddenly  gives 
way.  The  love-story  of  Robert  and  Caroline  has  some- 
how to  be  delayed ;  and  one  divines  that  the  writer — for 
whom  life  has  temporarily  made  impossible  that  fiery  con- 
centration of  soul,  in  which  a  year  or  two  later  she  wrote 
Vilhtte — hesitates  as  to  the  love-story  of  Shirley  and 
Louis.  She  does  not  see  her  way  ;  she  gropes  a  little  ;  and 
that  angel  of  imagination,  to  which  she  pays  so  many 
a  glowing  tribute  in  the  course  of  ler  work,  seems  to 
droop  its  wing  beside  her,  and  move  listlessly  through 
two  or  three  chapters,  which  do  little  more  than  mark 
time  till  the  divine  breath  returns.  These  are  the  chapters 
headed  "  Shirley  seeks  to  be  saved  by  works,"  "  Whitsun- 
side,"  "The  School-P'east."  They  are  really  scene-shift- 
ing chai)ters  while  the  new  act  is  preparing ;  and  the 
interval  is  long  and  the  machinery  a  little  clumsy. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  her  Introduction,  Mrs.  Ward 
prepares  her  readers  for  the  peuan  of  praise  which  she 
IB  intending  to  sound  when  Villette's  turn  comes. 
"  Shirley  is  not  so  good  a  story,  not  so  remarkable  an 
achievement  as  Jane  £yre,  but  it  contains  none  the  less  the 
promise  and  potency  of  higher  things  than  Jane  Eyre — of 
the  brilliant,  the  imperishable  Villette." 


What  the  popularity  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Turner  was  in 
her  own  day — that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  probably  nothing  to  warrant  the 
new  editions  of  her  little  books  of  cautionary  stories.  The 
Daisy  and  The  Cowslip,  which  the  past  few  years  have 
brought  forth.  The  first  reprints  were  made,  we  believe, 
by  Mr,  Walsh  for  Messrs,  Griffith  &  Farran.  Then  came 
a  selection  from  these  books  and  others  in  an  anthology  of 
verse  for  children  published  by  Mr,  Grant  Richards ;  then 
came  Mrs.  Turner's  Cautionary  Stories,  in  a  tiny  volume 
from  the  same  publisher.  Then  Mr,  Tuer's  Fayes  and 
Pictures  from  Forgotten  Children's  Books  referred  to  Mrs. 
Turner  again,  and  a  further  instalment  is  to  be  found  in 
his  Stories  from  Forgotten  Children's  Books  this  year,  while 
he  now  sends  us  fac-simile  reprints  of  The  Daisy  and  The 
Cowslip.  Messrs.  Cornish,  of  Birmingham,  have  also  issued 
reprints  this  autumn,  not  in  fac-simile  but,  with  prettier 
effect,  in  a  new  form.  In  case  there  should  be  anyone 
still  unacquainted  with  Mrs.  Turner's  muse,  we  quote  one 
of  her  poems  : 

HoNOtrn. 

As  Dick  and  Bryan  were  at  play 

At  trap,  it  came  to  pass 
Dick  struck  the  ball  so  far  away. 

He  broke  a  pane  of  glass. 

Though  much  alarm'd,  they  did  not  run, 

But  walked  up  to  the  spot ; 
And  offer'd  for  the  damage  done 

Whit  money  they  had  got. 

When  accidents  like  this  arise. 

Dear  children !  this  rely  on. 
All  honest,  honourable  boys 

Will  act  lik«  Dick  and  Bryan. 

For  economy  of  words  and  satisfactoriness  of  metre  Mrs. 
Turner  cannot  be  beaten. 


Me,  D.  J.  O'DoNOGHUE,  author  of  The  Life  of  Carleton, 
and  other  works,  has  been  preparing  for  some  years  a  new, 
revised,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his  Dictionary  of 
Irish  Poets,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  now  almost 
exhausted.  The  new  edition  will  include  biographical 
notices  of  about  3,500  writers,  and  will  be  published  in 
five  parts  by  the  author  himself,  at  19,  Lincoln-place, 
Dublin.  The  first  part  will  appear  early  in  the  new  year. 
The  price  of  each  part  wiU  be  two  shillings,  but  to  sub- 
scribers in  advance  the  price  of  the  whole  work  will  be  six 
shillings. 


In  referring  in  a  recent  paragraph  to  the  late  Col.  Scott 
Chisholme's  last  words  we  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
telegram  containing  the  account  of  his  death,  in  which 
those  words  were  first  recorded,  was  despatched  to  this 
country  by  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Leader. 


The  Hampstead  Annual  for  1899-1900,  edited  by  Mr. 
QreviUe  E.  Matheson  and  Mr.  Sydney  C.  Mayle,  will  be 
published  early  this  month.  The  new  volume  contains 
articles  by  Canon  Ainger,  Dr.  Richard  Gamett,  Prof. 
Hales,  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh,  and  others. 


At  a  public  library  in  the  north  of  London  (writes  a 
correspondent),  the  management,  whose  policy  of  enter- 
prise has  won  recognition  in  many  quarters,  seems  of  late 
to  have  developed  an  over-anxious  solicitude  for  the  moral 
welfare  of  its  clients — or  at  least  for  such  of  them  as  have 
reached  years  of  indiscretion.  The  malice  and  wickedness 
of  Messrs.  Stalky  &  Co.,  for  instance,  are  hidden  from  the 
unwise  and  imprudent  adult,  that  they  may  be  revealed  to 
babes.  My  ticket,  I  was  told,  would  not  avail  me :  the 
book  had  been  assigned  to  the  "  Juvenile  Department." 
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Mb.  a.  B.  Wai.kley,  writing  in  the  Chronicle  on  the 
attitude  of  the  reviewed  to  the  reviewer  —  or,  as 
Stevenson  puts  it  in  the  letter  which  forms  Mr.  Walkley's 
text,  the  attitude  of  "  the  grateful  critickee  "  to  the  critic — 
contrasts  Engli.sh  ways  and  French  ways  in  this  connexion. 
The  French  author  who  has  been  reviewed  favourably 
either  calls  on  the  reviewer  or  sends  his  card.  "  We 
English,"  says  Mr.  Walkley,  "  are  too  shamefaced  about 
these  things.  "When  critic  and  critickee  belong  to  the 
same  club,  their  next  meeting  is  apt  to  be  a  painful  ordeal. 
Between  the  soup  and  the  fish  the  critickee  musters  up 
courage  to  murmur  (indistinctly)  that  'he  read  a  very 
charming  article  about  a  certain  little  book  this  morning,' 
and  the  critic  innocently  replies :  '  Oh,  that  ?  Glad  you — 
h'm — h  m — liang  it !  why  doesn't  the  waiter  bring  my 
toast  ? '  And  both  sigh  with  relief  over  the  burial  of  the 
awkward  subject.  Their  relations  are  somewhat  strained 
for  at  least  a  fortnight. 


ApHoros  of  perpetual  copyright,  to  which  we  return  on 
another  page  of  this  number,  the  American  publishing 
firm  of  Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  have  expressed  them- 
selves entirely  in  its  favour.  They  say:  "We  consider 
the  present  limitation  of  copyright  is  an  injustice  to  the 
author,  and  would  most  heartily  commend  the  substitution 
of  a  perpetual  copyright.  The  result  of  a  man's  brain 
should  no  more  be  stolen  from  him  after  a  stated  period  of 
time  than  his  house,  his  land,  or  any  other  of  his  real  or 
personal  property." 


Bibliographical. 

An  amusing  book  could  be  written  on  the  paternity  of 
jests.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace  anecdotic  "chest- 
nuts "  to  their  earliest  ascertainable  origin.  Sir  Algernon 
West,  I  fear,  cannot  be  a  man  of  very  wide  reading ;  had 
he  been  so,  surely  he  would  have  refrained  from  repeating 
in  his  Recollections  such  an  old  story  as  that  (Vol.  I.,  page 
237)  about  Saunders  and  Otley  and  the  indignant  sub- 
scriber to  their  library,  of  which  much  better  versions  are 
in  type,  or  that  of  Luttrell  and  Lady  Holland,  which  was 
recorded  by  Tom  Moore  in  his  Diary.  It  is  notable,  by 
the  way,  how  many  of  the  "  good  things  "  now  current 
were  first  printed  by  Moore.  Sir  Algernon  represents  the 
late  Lord  Granville  as  saying  that  he  had  taken  the  chair 
at  so  many  gatherings  that  he  ought  to  be  dubbed  ' '  Pere 
la  Chaise."  That  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  by  Qronow 
about  D'Orsay  :  "General  Omano,  observing  a  certain 
nobleman  in  a  bath  chair,  which  he  wheeled  about,  inquired 
the  name  of  the  English  peer.  D'Orsay  answered,  '  Pcre 
la  Chaise.' " 

In  view  of  the  new  Life  of  Wellington  promised  to  us  by 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at 
what  may  be  called  the  Wellington  literature  of  the  last 
decade  or  two.  In  1888  we  had  a  Life  from  Mr.  Latham 
Browne.  Then,  in  1889,  came  a  monograph  from  the  pen 
of  the  late  George  Hooper.  This  was  followed  in  1891  by 
a  small  memoir  by  Prof.  C.  I).  Yonge.  In  1895  Lord 
Iloberts  discoursed  to  us— first  in  a  magazine  and  then  in 
book  form— about  The  Rise  of  Wellington.  From  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths  we  received,  in  1897,  Wellington:  his 
Comrades  and  Contemporaries;  and,  in  1898,  Wellington  and 
Waterloo.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  period  named  there 
have  been  new  editions  of  the  standard  biographies  of  the 
Duke  by  Gleig,  Maxwell,  and  Macfarlane ;  while  to  1889 
belongs  the  publication  of  the  Duke's  Letters  to  Miss  J., 
1884-51.  On  the  whole,  the  public  has  not  been  badly 
served  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Clement  Scott,  whose  book  on  The  Brama  of  Yester- 
day and  To-day  is  issued  to-day  (Friday)  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
iiiiUan,  has  already  published  so  many  of  his  reminiscences 
that  he  can  hardly  have  many  more  to  give  us.     There 


was,  to  begin  with,  his  little  work  called  Thirty  Tears  at 
the  Play  and  Dramatic  Table  Talk  (1891),  then,  in  the  same 
year,  we  had  his  annotations  on  E.  L.  Blanchard's  Diary. 
Later  he  wrote  for  a  weekly  paper  "  a  few  memories  and 
recollections,"  republished  a  year  or  two  ago  as  Tht  Wheel 
of  Life,  of  which  a  second  series  is  promised.  Add  to 
these  items  all  the  articles  of  a  reminiscent  nature  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  contributed  from  year  to  year  to  the  Theatre 
magazine,  to  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  to  various  other 
miscellanies  and  journals,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
world  is  already  in  possession  of  much  data  about  his 
connexion  with  players  and  with  playwrights. 

I  have  more  than  once  in  this  column  protested  against 
the  modem  mania  for  "  introducing  "  reprinted  classics  to 
the  public — for  engaging  living  men  of  letters  to  write 
prefaces,  eulogistic  or  otherwise,  to  the  works  of  standard 
authors.  No  one,  probably,  has  penned  more  such  "  intro- 
ductions" than  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  I  am  therefore 
proportionately  glad  to  find  him  saying,  in  the  December 
number  of  Longman's  (with  especial  reference  to  the  works 
of  Scott  and  Dickens) :  "  What  business  had  I,  what 
business  has  anybody,  to  come,  with  objections  and 
criticisms,  between  the  author  and  his  public?  I  hope 
that  readers  to  whom  these  great  classical  novels  are  new 
will  always  read  the  novel  before  they  read  the  preface." 
Mr.  Lang  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Perhaps  the  Introduction 
ought  to  be  purely  biographical  and  bibliographical,  an 
account  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  author  composed 
his  book."     To  which  I  add — Why,  certainly. 

The  new  edition  of  ex-Prof.  Masson's  Chatterton  will  be 
acceptable  to  many.  The  book  dates  from  1875,  I  fancy, 
and  has,  no  doubt,  been  revised  for  the  reprinting,  though, 
in  the  interval,  there  has  been  no  further  literature  about 
"the  marvellous  boy."  Nine  years  ago  there  was  a  re- 
production of  Dr.  Skeat's  edition  of  the  Poems,  and  that  is 
about  all.  Talking  of  Dr.  Masson,  there  is  an  allusion  in 
the  newly-published  Journal  of  the  P.R.B.  {Prw-Raphaelite 
Diaries  and  Letters)  to  the  Miss  Orme  who  became  Mrs. 
Masson  and  the  mother  of  Miss  Rosaline  Orme  Masson. 

Another  announced  new  edition  which  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  wanted  is  that  of  Mr.  Le  GaUienne's  George 
Meredith :  Some  Characteristics,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
critical  text,  but  also  for  the  bibliography  by  which  it  is 
supplemented.  The  latter — which,  as  most  people  know,  is 
by  Mr.  John  Lane — would  now  bear  expansion,  being  nine 
years  old.  Since  1890  Mr.  Meredith  has  given  us  The 
Amazing  Marriage,  Chloe  and  Other  Stories,  The  Empty 
Purse  and  Other  Poems,  Lord  Ormont  and  His  Aminta,  One 
of  Our  Conquerors,  and  Selected  Poems,  besides  publishing 
his  essay  on  Comedy  in  book  form.  Then  there  is  the 
revised  edition  of  his  novels  to  chronicle.  Will  Miss 
Hannah  Lynch  follow  on  with  a  new  edition  of  her  George 
Meredith :  a  Study,  which  came  out  shortly  after  Mr.  Le 
GaUienne's  volume  ? 

Another  welcome  reproduction  is  that  of  England's 
Helicon,  promised  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  as  a  companion 
volume  to  his  popular  editions  of  Lyrics,  from  the  Song- 
Books  and  from  the  Dramas  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  book  of  verse  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Dalmon  reminds  me  that  he  is  already  the  author 
of  two  such  volumes — one,  called  Minutim,  published  in 
1892,  and  another,  entitled  Song  Farours,  issued  in  1895. 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Dalmon  originally  cultivated 
tlie  Muse  in  uninspiring  circumstances,  being,  as  a  point 
of  fact — so  I  am  told — in  domestic  service.  All  the  more 
credit  to  him  for  what  he  has  achieved  in  the  way  of 
literary  work. 

The  Anglo-IVench  Recollections  of  Miss  M.  Betham- 
Edwards  are  supplementary,  of  course,  to  the  Reminiscences 
which  she  published  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  seems 
almost  a  pity  that  the  former  were  not  embodied  in  the 
latter,  which  wore  somewhat  disappointingly  slender  in 
their  proportions. 

The  Bookworm. 
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The  Latest  Bible  Dictionary. 

Encydopmdia  Bihlica.  Vol.  I.  (A — D).  Edited  by  the 
Eev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland  Black.  (A.  &.  C. 
Black.     20s.  net.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  monumental  work  is,  it  must  be 
confessed,  rather  disappointing.  The  articles  of  the 
ordinary  encyclopredic  character  are  well  and  carefully 
done,  and  go,  at  the  least,  sufficiently  far  afield.  Anyone, 
for  instance,  wishing  for  information  about  the  Ant  of  the 
Psalmist  can  learn,  in  an  article  that  has  taken  two  Cam- 
bridge lecturers  to  write  it,  that  the  ant  belongs  to  the 
order  Ilymenopiera  and  to  the  family  Formicidae,  together 
with  such  facts  about  its  slave-holding  and  grain- storing 
propensities  as  most  people  have  managed  to  acquire  for 
themselves.  Whether  it  was  worth  the  while  of  the  editors 
to  devote  some  two  columns  to  this  subject,  and  nearly  the 
same  space  to  a  similar  article  on  the  Bee,  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  certainly  seems  that  to  persons  uninformed 
enough  to  be  in  need  of  such  instruction  most  of  the 
remaining  articles  in  the  Encycloppodia,  consisting  as  they 
do  of  dry  and  heavy  disquisitions  upon  the  more  subtle 
points  of  the  higher  criticism,  must  not  only  seem  out  of 
place,  but  positively  offensive.  If  some  town-bred  Biblical 
student  (most  countrymen  know  quite  enough  about  the 
subject  already)  in  the  course  of  his  researches  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  ant  were  to  let  his  eye  stray  over 
Canon  Cheyne's  article  on  Abraham,  would  he  not  be  both 
puzzled  and  shocked  by  the  remark  that  "  the  real 
existence"  of  "this  supposed  hero  is  as  doubtful  as  that 
of  other  heroes  "  ?  Nor  would  he  be  much  reassured  by 
discovering,  after  wading  through  many  arguments  for  and 
against,  that  Canon  Cheyne  is  of  opinion  that  "  not  only 
religiously,  but  even  in  a  qualified  sense,  historically  also, 
the  narratives  of  Abraham  have  a  claim  on  our  attention." 

To  take  a  more  detailed  instance,  let  us  look  at  the 
article  "Creation,"  upon  which  Prof.  Zimmem  (of  Leipsic) 
and  Canon  Cheyne  have  laboured  in  conjunction.  Prof. 
Zimmem  first  strikes  the  keynote  in  the  words  that  it  is 
"an  axiom  of  modem  study  that  the  chapters  of  Creation 
contained  in  the  Biblical  records  .  .  .  are  permanently 
valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  express  certain  religious 
truths  which  are  still  recognised  as  such.  To  seeh  [the 
italics  are  ours]  for  even  a  kernel  of  historical  fact  in  such 
cosmogonies  is  inconsistent  with  a  scientific  point  of  view."  He 
then  gives  an  account  of  the  cuneiform  legends,  which  he 
assumes  to  be  earlier  in  date,  and  concludes  his  part  of  the 
article  by  the  assertion  that  "  the  Israolitish  cosmogony 
must  have  been  borrowed  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
Babylonian."  This  is  a  sweeping  assertion  even  from  a 
Professor  of  Assyriology,  and  Canon  Cheyne  comes  forward 
to  qualify  it,  which  he  does  in  thirteen  columns  to  his  brother 
professor's  three.  The  result  is  so  typical  of  the  method  of 
this  Encyclopfodia  that  it  must  be  given  at  some  length. 

Canon  Cheyne  begins  with  a  table  of  "  parallelisms  " 
between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Genesis  stories  seven 
times  greater  than  that  already  given  by  Prof.  Zimmem ; 
he  follows  it  up  with  the  so-called  "  Phcunician " 
cosmogony  of  post-Christian  writers  like  Philo  Byblius 
and  Damascius,  and  with  one  out  of  the  many  Egyptian 
Creation  legends.  Then  he  devotes  some  space  to  the 
Iranian  {i.e.,  Zoroastrian)  account  of  the  beginning  of 
things,  only  to  suggest  that  this,  too,  is  derived  from  the 
Babylonian,  and  that  "the  details  of  the  Jewish  Creation 
story  arose  independently  of  Persia,"  and  touches  upon 
the  Polynesian  myth  of  the  bird-god  Tangaloa,  which  he 
brings  into  line  by  suggesting  that  in  the  "mythic 
original"  of  the  Genesis  story  the  deity  was  "probably 
represented  "  as  a  bird.  This  brings  him  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Creation  story  in  Genesis  i.  1  and  ii.  -1  "  has  a 
considerably  mythic  substratum,"  that  such  substratum  is 


"mainly  Babylonian  ;  but  Egyptian  and  even  Persian  in- 
fluence is  not  excluded."  He  then  sets  himself  to  examine 
why  the  "  Priestly  writer,"  whom  he  credits  with  "  a 
purified  theology,"  should  have  "  adopted  so  much  mytho- 
logy," and  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  the  comfortable  theory 
that  there  ivas  a  different  version  of  the  Genesis  story,  also 
"with  strong  Babylonian  affinities,"  due  to  a  "second 
Jehovistic  "  writer,  but  used  by  the  Priestly  one,  which 
variant  has  somehow  dropped  out.  He  then  returns  to 
give  an  account  of  other  Creation  stories  to  be  found  in  the 
cuneiform  and  late  Greek  texts,  which  brings  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  "we  cannot  presume  that  we  have 
recovered  the  exact  form  of  the  Babylonian  myth 
on  which  the  narrative  in  Genesis  i.  (or  the  earlier 
narrative  out  of  which  that  in  Genesis  i.  has  grown) 
is  based."  He  next  goes  into  the  date  at  which 
these  "  legends  "  may  have  been  introduced  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  finds  that  "it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  "  that  the  Babylonian  myths  penetrated  into 
Canaan  before  the  fifteenth  century  b.c,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  Israelites  became  settled  in  Palestine  they  would  have 
opportunities  enough  of  absorbing  them.  Later,  we  are 
told  that  the  other  periods  at  which  their  introduction  is 
historically  conceivable  are  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon, 
the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.,  and  the  Exilic  and 
post-Exilic  periods.  There  is  some  further  discussion  to 
show  that  other  Creation  myths  than  that  preserved  in 
Genesis  may  have  been  current  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
then  we  come  to  what  appears  to  be  the  pith  of  the 
article.  This  is  the  proposition  that  it  was  the  second 
Isaiah,  "  living  after  the  collapse  of  the  ancient  State,  and 
amid  new  scenery  and  other  men,"  who  invented  the 
doctrine  of  Creation  ex  nihilo,  or,  in  Canon  Cheyne's  words, 
"  made  the  creatorship  of  Yahwe  a  fundamental  Jewish 
belief." 

Here,  then,  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  proposition,  which  the 
present  writer,  at  any  rate,  has  no  intention  of  disputing ; 
but  has  there  ever  been,  since  the  death  of  a  late  distin- 
guished statesman,  a  plain  statement  so  buried  under  a 
mass  of  irrelevant  detail?  That  Canon  Cheyne  is  in  accord 
with  Prof.  Zimmern  as  to  the  source  of  the  Genesis  story  we 
should  have  taken  for  granted  from  the  collaboration  of 
the  two.  That  the  Phoonician,  Egyptian,  and  Persian  cos- 
mogonies may  have  influenced  the  author  (or  authors)  of 
Genesis  is  a  theory  that  might  have  been  stated  in  so  many 
lines  with  a  reference  to  the  passages  on  which  it  rests. 
In  any  case,  it  can  only  go  to  suggest  that  some  slight 
qualification  of  Prof.  Zimmern's  loan  theory  is  suggestible. 
The  enumeration  of  the  different  periods,  covering  as  it 
does  all  but  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  whole  known  period  of 
Hebrew  history  at  which  the  borrowing  was  possible,  does 
look,  indeed,  as  if  the  author  were  about  to  show  by  the 
method  of  exclusion  that  the  borrowing  must  have  taken 
place  at  some  time  convenient  for  his  main  proposition. 
Yet  he  allows  it  to  rest  like  Mohammed's  coffin  suspended 
in  the  air,  hanging  from  nothing,  and  with  nothing 
dependent  on  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proofs  that  he 
gives  of  his  proposition  that  the  second  Isaiah  was  really 
introducing  or  reviving  a  novel  doctrine  in  the  Creation 
ex  nihilo  are  exclusively  taken  from  the  text  of  Isaiah  him- 
self. And  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  the 
Priestly  writer's  "retention  of  chaos  in  his  cosmogony " 
was  "simply  due  to  educational  considerations,"  or,  as  he 
afterwards  puts  it,  was  "  a  concession  to  popular  supersti- 
tion." Canon  Cheyne  would,  no  doubt,  consider  us  un- 
charitable if  we  suggested  that  he  is  here  saying  in  a 
periphrastic  way  that  the  Priestly  writer  deliberately 
wrote  for  ulterior  purposes  what  he  knew  to  be  false. 

Such  a  gloss,  however,  would  hardly  be  more  destructive 
in  its  tendency  than  much  of  the  criticism  to  be  found  in 
this  volume.  Witli  regard  to  the  Song  of  Solomon — said 
by  Canon  Cheyne  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Hebrew  marriage 
song — he  says  "  that  the  mistake  of  a  Jewish  synod  cannot 
be  perpetually  endorsed  by  Christian  common  sense  ancl 
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scholarship " — which  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  it 
should  be  cast  out  of  the  Canon.  The  account  of  the  death 
and  burial  of  Ahaziah  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  is, 
we  are  told,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Addis  (of  Manchester 
College,  Oxford),  of  "  no  historical  value."  The  description 
of  the  wars  of  Israel  against  Amalek  in  Samuel  is,  according 
to  Prof.  Noldeke  (of  Strasburg),  "not  trustworthy."  The 
rebuke  of  Nathan  to  David  is  treated  by  Mr.  Addis  to  be  a 
later  simplification,  made  with  a  view  to  edification  ;  while 
Canon  Cneyne  thinks  it  was  "  imagined  by  an  editor  in 
the  interests  of  reverence  and  edification,"  and  that  "  no- 
where is  the  impossibility  of  upholding  the  saintliness  of 
this  king  more  apparent  than  here."  Nor  does  the  New 
Testament  fare  much  better  than  the  Old.  The  speeches 
of  Paul  in  Acts,  says  Prof.  Schmiedel  (of  Zurich),  "  em- 
body a  theology  quite  different  from  that  of  his  Epistles. 
Apart  from  tho  '  we  '  sections,  no  statement  merits  imme- 
diate acceptance  on  the  mere  groimd  of  its  presence  in  the 
Book."  Two  of  the  accounts  given  in  the  same  Book  as  to 
the  sin  of  Ananias,  "cannot,"  says  Mr.  Addis,  "possibly 
be  reconciled."  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem,"  says  Prof,  von 
Soden  (of  Berlin),  "shines  only  in  the  legend,"  and  both 
this  and  the  murder  of  the  innocents  are  treated  as  "  sus- 
picious circumstances  "  in  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  from 
whom,  we  are  told,  ' '  we  cannot  infer  more  than  that  Jesus 
was  probably  bom  shortly  before  or  after  the  death  of 
Herod."  One  begins  to  wonder  whether  such  critics  con- 
sider any  part  of  the  Bible  trustworthy. 

This  does  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
excellent  articles  in  the  present  volume.  Such  are  Mr. 
Charles's  studies  of  Apocalyptic  literature,  a  subject 
which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  Such,  too,  are 
Mr.  King's  articles  on  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  although 
exception  might,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  a  few  trifling  details 
which  seem  erroneous.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  taken  up  with  criticism  of  tbe  kind  of  which  we  have 
given  example,  and  we  cannot  see  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit.  Not  the  Higher  Critics  themselves,  for  they  must 
be  supposed  to  be  already  in  possession  of  it.  Still  less 
the  "  general  reader,"  for  it  is  dealt  out  with  so  faltering 
a  hand  that  it  could  only  induce  in  his  mind  a  general 
distrust  of  Scripture,  without  giving  him  anything  in 
exchange. 


gains  and  rewards  of  the  moment,  Kropotkin  stands  on 
his  watch-tower,  believes  that  vast  shapes  will  soon  vary 
the  horizon,  and  inhales  the  mountain  air  of  hope. 

All  the  more  striking  is  it  that  this  man,  who  was 
not  born  when  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  can 
look  back  to  years  in  Eussia  when  opinions  were  denied 


Prince  and  Socialist. 

Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist.      By  P.   Kropotkin.     With  a 
Preface  by  George  Brandes.    (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    2  vols. 

2l8.) 

To  read  Prince  Kropotkin's  Memoirs  is  to  learn  how  very 
far  a  man  may  travel  in  this  world.  To-day  Prince 
Kropotkin  lives  in  London,  intent  on  all  the  newest  ideals 
of  social  life,  breathing  and  purveying  the  air  of  liberty 
and  free  thought.  No  need  to  define  Kropotkin,  the  alert 
but  gentle  revolutionist — quiescent  now,  but  forseeing  the 
battles  of  to-morrow.  On  the  last  page  of  these  Memoirs 
Kropotkin  disabuses  his  readers  of  any  lurking  idea  that  he 
regamis  his  life  work  as  over,  and  is  now  content  merely  to 
write  about  it.  Kropotkin  recognises  the  lull  that  lias 
fallen  on  Socialistic  agitations  since  the  noisy  days  of 
1886-90;  but  he  sees  that  a  quiet  infiltration  of  Socialist 
ideals  is  producing  effects  more  real  than  those  which  were 
bom  in  the  clamours  and  riots  of  Trafalgar-square.  Yet 
this  calm  at  home  and  abroad  finds  Kropotkin,  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year,  "  even  more  deeply  convinced  than  I  was 
twenty-five  years  ago  that  a  chance  combination  of  acci- 
dental circumstances  may  bring  about  in  Europe  a  revolu- 
tion far  more  important  and  as  widely  spread  as  that  of 
1848;  not  in  the  sense  of  men  fighting  between  different 
parties,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  deep  and  rapid  social  recon- 
struction." Thus,  while  most  of  us  forget  the  fierce  war 
cries  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  toil  for  the  conventional 


KttOPOTKiy. 

to  the  rich  and  liberty  to  the  serf.  It  is  this  incredible 
emergence,  within  fifty  years,  from  golden  chains  to 
liberty,  and  from  an  empty  princedom  to  an  intellectual, 
that  form  the  dramatic  wealth  of  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin's 
career.  Fortunately  we  have  here  more  than  line  materials ; 
we  have  them  in  artistic  fusion,  adorned  and  recommended 
by  a  moderate  style  and  by  urbane  and  wise  reflections. 
To  read  Kropotkin's  life  is  to  ascend  to  the  roof  of  our 
age  and  take  in  the  view  on  a  clear  and  genial  day. 

Kropotkin  not  only  comes  of  a  princely  family,  but  was 
reared  in  an  orchid  house  of  aristocracy — the  old  sacrosanct 
Equerries'  Quarter  at  Moscow.  His  descriptions  of  his 
childhood  there,  and  of  the  life  lived  by  his  elders,  have 
a  classical  simplicity  and  clearness.  He  does  not  spare 
his  rather  morose,  but  completely  hide-bound  and  etiquette- 
ridden  father,  whose  ambition  to  see  his  sons  in  the  army 
was  the  ambition  of  a  courtier  rather  than  of  a  soldier. 
Uis  own  exploits  had  been  less  than  epical.  Sometimes, 
when  his  temper  was  good,  he  would  tell  how  he  won  the 
cross  of  Saint  Anne  "  for  gallantry,"  and  the  story  is 
characteristic  of  much : 

The  officers  of  the  general  staff  were  lodged  in  a  Turkish 
village  when  it  took  fire.  In  a  moment  the  houses  were 
enveloped  in  flames,  and  in  one  of  them  a  child  had  been 
left  behind.  Its  mother  uttered  despairing  cries.  There- 
upon Frol,  who  always  accompanied  his  master,  rushed 
into  the  flames  and  saved  the  child.  The  chief  commander, 
who  saw  the  act,  at  once  gave  father  the  cross  for 
gallantry. 

"But,  father,"  we  exclaimed,  "it  was  Frol  who  saved 
the  child  I  " 

"What  of  that?"  replied  he,  in  the  most  naive  way. 
"  Was  he  not  my  man  ?    It  is  all  the  same." 
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This  treatment  of  a  brave  serf  was  perfectly  character- 
istic of  Russian  life  fifty  years  ap:o,  and  it  prepares  us  for 
descriptions  of  a  more  moving  kind.  Serfs  were  whipped 
mercilessly.  They  were  also  married  by  force  to  women 
of  the  same  establishment.  "  Why  is  it,  General,  that  the 
number  of  the  souls  on  your  estate  increases  so  slowly  ? 
You  probably  do  not  look  after  their  marriages,"  said  one  • 
landowner  to  another.  On  the  next  Sunday  but  one  there 
were  five  marriages  on  that  estate  ;  "  the  women  crying 
with  loud  voices,  as  they  are  wont  to  cry  during  burials." 
A  man  servant  could  be  sent  by  his  master  to  the  recruiting 
board  for  the  slightest  fault.  This  meant  twenty-five 
years'  service  in  the  army  at  a  time  when  even  noblemen's 
sons  often  received  a  thousand  blows  with  birch  rods  in 
the  way  of  punishment.  Common  soldiers  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  a  thousand  men  armed  with  sticks  of  the  thickness  of 
the  little  finger,  and  if  the  victim  died  under  the  torture 
the  punishment  was  completed  on  his  corpse.  Nor  was 
the  aristocratic  life,  thus  supported  and  ministered  to  by 
serfs,  of  a  noble  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more  petty  and 
sordid  than  some  of  the  scenes  which  young  Kropotkin 
witnessed  in  his  father's  home  Here  is  part  of  a  scene 
where  the  General  is  going  through  his  domestic  accounts, 
and  servants  are  trembling  all  over  the  house.  It  shows 
what  serfdom  was  like  under  a  master  who  was  both  more 
merciful  and  more  moral  than  many. 

He  thinks  about  the  hay.  Prol  is  sent  to  weigh  what 
ig  left  of  that,  and  our  st<pmother  is  sent  to  be  present 
during  the  weighing,  while  father  calculates  how  much  of 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  barn.  A  considerable  quantity  of  hay 
aitpesrs  to  be  missing,  and  Uliiina  cannot  account  for 
several  pounds  of  such  and  »uch  provisions.  Father's 
voice  becomes  more  and  more  menacing ;  Ulii'ma  is 
trembling;  but  it  is  the  coachman  who  now  enters  the 
room,  and  is  stormed  at  by  his  master.  Father  springs  at 
him,  strikes  him,  but  he  keeps  repeating,  "  Your  highness 
must  have  ma'^n  a  mistake" 

Father  repeats  his  calculations,  and  this  time  it  appears 
there  is  more  hay  in  thn  bnrn  than  there  ought  to  be. 
The  shouting  continues  :  he  now  reproaches  the  coachman 
with  not  having  given  the  horses  their  daily  rations  in  full ; 
but  the  coachman  ca'ls  on  all  the  saints  to  witness  that  he 
gave  the  animals  their  due,  and  Frol  invokes  the  Virgin 
to  confirm  the  coachman's  appeal. 

But  father  will  not  be  appeased.  He  calls  in  Makar, 
the  piano-timer  and  sub-butler,  and  reminds  him  of  all 
bis  recent  sins.  He  was  drunk  last  week,  and  must  have 
been  drunk  ye^t^^day,  for  he  broke  half-a-dozen  plates. 
In  fact,  the  breaking  of  these  plates  was  the  real  cause  of 
all  the  disturbance  :  our  stepmother  had  reported  th"  fact 
to  father  in  the  mominsr,  and  that  was  why  Uliiina  was 
received  with  more  scolding  than  was  usually  the  case, 
why  the  verification  of  the  hay  was  undertaken,  and  why 
father  now  continues  to  shout  that  this  "progeny  of 
Bam  "  deserve  all  the  punishments  on  earth. 

Of  a  sudden  there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm.  My  father 
takes  his  seat  at  the  table  and  writes  a  note.  "Take 
Makar  with  this  note  to  the  police-station,  and  let  a 
hundred  lashes  with  the  birch  rod  be  given  to  him." 

Terror  and  absolute  muteness  reign  in  the  house. 

Kropotkin  pcre  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  son  enter  the 
Corps  of  Pages.  In  this  privileged  corps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  picked  sons  of  the  nobility  of  the  court  were  educated 
and  passed  into  the  army  with  the  highest  opporl  unities  of 
the  Czar's  favour  and  promotion.  In  due  time  Kropotkin 
became  Sergeant  of  the  Corps,  and  was  in  close  attendance 
on  Alexander  II.  One  day  at  a  parade  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg garrison  an  incident  occurred  which  has  now  a  fine 
dramatic  and  ironical  flavour.  Kropotkin  observed  that 
somehow  the  Czar  had  been  left  unattended.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  keep  close  to  his  royal  master  : 

Whether  Alexander  II.  was  in  a  great  hurry  that  day,  or 
had  other  reasons  to  wish  that  the  review  should  be  over 
a«  soon  as  posfible,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  dashed  in  front  of 
the  troops,  and  marched  along  their  rows  at  such  a  speed, 
making  such  big  and  rapid  steps — he  was  very  tall — that 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  following  bim  at  my  most 


rapid  pace,  and  in  places  had  almost  to  run  in  order  to 
keep  close  behind  him.  He  hurried  as  if  he  ran  away  from 
a  dangpr.  His  excitement  communicated  itself  to  me,  and 
every  moment  I  was  ready  to  jump  in  front  of  him,  re- 
gretting only  that  I  had  on  my  ordnance  sword  and  not 
my  own  sword,  with  a  Toledo  blade,  which  pierced  coppers 
and  was  a  far  better  weapon.  It  was  only  after  he  had 
paused  in  front  of  the  last  battahon  that  he  slackened  his 
pace,  and,  on  entering  another  hall,  looked  round,  to  meet 
my  eyes  gUtteriog  with  the  excitement  of  that  mad  march. 
The  younger  aide-de-camji  was  running  at  full  speed,  two 
halts  behind.  I  was  prepared  to  get  a  severe  scolding, 
instead  of  which  Alexander  II.  said  to  me,  perhaps  betray- 
ing his  own  inner  thoughts:  "You  here?  Brave  boy!" 
and  as  he  slowly  walked  away  he  turned  into  space  that 
problematic,  ab  ■  ent-minded  gaze  that  I  had  begun  often 
to  notice. 

And  the  "  brave  boy  "  was  Kropotkin,  for  whom  England 
was  soon  to  be  the  only  shelter !  And  the  Czar  was  really 
flying  from  his  assassin,  though  it  took  his  unknown 
pursuer  twenty  years  more  to  accomplish  his  fateful  and 
fearful  errand.  On  both  occasions  Irony  was  present. 
In  the  height  of  his  power  he  is  attended  by  a  fervent 
youth  who  is  destined  to  become  the  enemy  of  his  House  ; 
but  when,  twenty  years  later,  he  lies  in  the  snow,  stricken 
down  by  Grinevetsky's  bomb,  not  one  of  his  followers 
remains  by  his  side ;  it  is  the  terrorist  EmelianofE  who, 
"  with  a  bomb  wrapped  in  a  paper  under  his  arm,  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  arrested  on  the  spot  and  hanged,  rushes 
with  the  cadets  to  the  help  of  the  wounded  man." 

From  the  Court  Kropotkin  passed  into  the  army.  But 
he  astonished  his  comrades  by  choosing  as  his  regiment 
the  mounted  Cossacks  of  the  Amur.  The  Amur !  Siberia ! 
Was  the  boy  mad  ?  Not  so.  Kropotkin  was  a  student  at 
heart,  and  if  he  had  possessed  the  means  would  have  used 
his  little  liberty  to  go  into  the  University.  Failing  money, 
he  would  go  to  Siberia,  and  verify  the  scientific  observa- 
tions of  his  dear  Humboldt.  "  Besides,  I  reasoned,  there 
is  in  Siberia  an  immense  field  for  the  application  of  the 
great  reforms  which  have  been  made  or  are  coming." 
Thus,  even  as  a  loyal  soldier  of  the  Czar,  Kropotkin  was 
fulfiUing  his  destiny.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this 
wonderful  book  than  the  ease,  the  slowness,  the  con- 
sistency, and  the  inevitability  of  the  processes  and  events 
by  which  Kropotkin  put  off  the  courtier  and  the  soldier  to 
become  the  scientist  and  the  revolutionist.  We  are  not 
surprised — we  are  fully  prepared — when,  after  Kropotkin's 
return  to  St.  Petersburg,  we  find  him  in  a  cab,  vainly 
trying  to  induce  an  officer  of  the  Third  Section  to  answer 
his  questions.     The  cab  followed  a  significant  route 

When  we  went  over  the  Palace  Bridge  I  understood  that 
I  was  being  taken  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  I  admired  the  b  autiful  river,  knowing  that  I  should 
not  see  it  again.  Thick  grey  clouds  were  h»nging  in  the 
we»t  above  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  while  light  clouds  floated 
near  my  head,  showing  here  and  there  patches  of  blue 
sky.  Then  the  catriage  turned  to  the  left,  entered  a  dark 
passage,  the  gate  of  the  fortress. 

"  Now  I  shall  have  to  remain  here  a  couple  of  years," 
I  remarked  to  the  officer. 

Kropotkin's  story  of  his  escape  from  this  fortress  is 
one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book.  Indeed,  it  ranks 
as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  writing  of  its  kind  in 
literature.  The  interest  of  most  escapes  from  prison — 
Latude's  for  instance — depends  on  the  friendlessness  and 
self-reliance  of  the  prisoner.  But  here  we  are  thrilled 
by  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  friends,  who  organised 
the  whole  adventure,  and  passed  signals  along  miles  of 
streets  to  the  carriage  near  the  prison  door,  where  a  staimch 
Socialist  played  the  final  signals  on  a  violin,  and  another 
held  the  last  sentry  in  conversation  about — what  do  you 
think  ?  About  the  wonders  of  the  microscope.  Nor  is 
the  savour  of  a  sublime  impudence  wanting  to  the  story  ; 
for  that  evening,  while  detectives  scoured  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  Czar  stamped  and  exclaimed,  "  He  must  be  found," 
Kropotkin  was  dining  in  public  at  Donon's.    A  few  days 
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later  he  saw  a  steamer  in  Christiana  harbour.  "As  I 
went  to  the  steamer  I  asked  myself,  with  anxiety :  '  Under 
which  Hag  does  she  sail — Norwegian,  German,  English?' 
Then  I  saw  floating  above  the  stem  the  Union  Jack.  .  .  . 
I  greeted  that  flag  from  the  depth  of  my  heart." 

And  so  Kropotkin  came  to  England  and  added  his  fine 
talents  to  the  evolution  of  Western  thought  and  civilisation. 
We  wish  we  could  indicate  one-tenth  of  the  significance  and 
poignant  interest  of  these  Memoirs.  And  yet  poignancy, 
violence,  and  martyrdom  are  not  their  persistent  notes. 
Not  for  nothing  did  Kropotkin  search  out  the  principles 
in  the  disposition  of  the  mountains  of  Asia  and  reveal  the 
harmony  of  their  formation.  Not  for  nothing  has  he 
experienced  the  scientist's  joy  of  generalisation.  AU  the 
silent  peaks  of  a  continent,  and  their  everlasting  ravines 
and  infant  rivers  are  pictures  in  the  mind's  eye  of  this 
revolutionist  who  has  seen  serfs  scourged  with  whips,  and 
scorns  sharper  than  whips.  It  is  not  Russia  now,  but  the 
world,  he  would  save.  "  A  revolutionist  without  emphasis 
and  without  emblem,"  Dr.  Brandes  calls  him  in  the  preface 
he  contributes  to  these  Memoirs.  And  the  phrase  registers 
the  calm  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  a  storm  and  the 
centre  of  storms. 


Hazlitt's  First  Death. 

Lamb  and  HazlM.  Edited  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.    (Mathews. 
48.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Carew  Hazlttt's  labours  in  connexion  with  Lamb 
may  have  been  ill-starred  (as  he  admits  sadly  in  The  Lambs), 
but  that  they  are  valuable  is  beyond  doubt.  The  zeal 
with  which  he  has  pursued  trails  and  examined  evidence 
deserves  the  highest  praise ;  although  in  a  complete  Lamb, 
such  asMr.CarewHazlitt  seems  to  be  preparing,  we  shall  not 
want  everything.  By  the  other  camp,  at  the  head  of  which 
is,  of  course.  Canon  Ainger,  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt's  enthusiasm 
is  held  to  have  carried  him  already  too  far ;  but  when  we 
balance  against  the  paltriness  of  some  of  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt's 
discoveries  the  seriousness  of  such  an  omission  from  Canon 
Ainger's  edition  of  Lamb  as  "Juke  Judkins,"  we  are 
disposed  to  withhold  our  sympathy  from  either  side  We 
are,  however,  disposed  to  consider  Canon  Ainger's  dis- 
regard of  "  Juke  Judkins"  more  deplorable  than  Mr.  Carew 
Hazlitt's  affection  for  trumpery  three-line  letters ;  because 
Canon  Ainger's  action  is  in  connexion  with  a  "complete 
edition,"  whereas  in  The  Lambs  and  Lamb  and  Mazlilt,  Mr. 
Carew  Hazlitt  simply  has  collected  material  towards  a 
complete  edition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Canon  has 
given  "  Juke  Judkins  "  his  due  in  the  edition  de  luxe  now 
in  progress. 

Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt's  latest  batch  of  Eliana,  in  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt,  is  unimportant  but  interesting — as  everything 
that  concerns  Lamb  is  interesting.  The  nucleus  of  it  is 
the  correspondence  relating  to  a  practical  joke  played 
upon  William  Hazlitt  by  Charles  Lamb  and  his  friend 
Joseph  Hume  in  1807-8.  The  humour  therein  displayed 
may  not  bo  of  the  highest  quality,  but  it  was  very  well 
worth  preserving.  The  first  document  is  a  letter  from 
Lamb  to  Hume  telling  the  sad  news  of  Hazlitt's  suicide. 
Lamb  begins : 

Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  be  among  you.  My  fate  is  still  not 
to  know  on  which  side  my  bread  is  butter'd.  I  h»ug 
between  two  Engigt^meats  perpetually-,  and  tbe  worst 
always  comes  first.  The  Devil  always  takes  care  to  clap 
in  with  a  retainer  wlieu  he  .sees  God  about  to  offer  a  fee^ 
cold  bones  of  nmtton  and  leather-roasted  potatoes  at 
Piiulico  at  ten  must  carry  it  away  from  a  c»rtaiu  Turkey 
and  a  contingent  plumb-puddiug  at  Montpt^Her  at  four 
(I  always  spell  plumb-puddiug  with  a  6,  p-l-u-m-6 — I 
think  it  reads  fatter  and  more  suetty). 

The  stary  of  Hazlitt's  death,  by  cutting  his  throat  with 


a  palette-knife,  is  then  told.  Thirteen  days  pass,  in  which 
Hazlitt  seems  to  have  meditated  upon  and  enjoyed  the 
canard  ;  and  then  Hume  sends  to  Lamb  Hazlitt's  demon- 
stration that  he  is  still  a  living  man.  This  manifesto, 
which  is  the  kernel  of  the  present  book,  is  too  long  to 
quote  entire,  but  we  give  an  extract  here  and  there  : 

This  petition  sheweth  that  the  best  way  of  proving 
clearly  that  a  man  is  not  dead  is  by  setting  forth  his 
manner  of  Life.  .  .  . 

Secondly,  that  every  day  about  twelve  or  1  o'clock  he 
has  got  up,  put  on  his  clothes,  drank  his  tea,  &  eat  two 
plate-fulls  of  buttered  toast,  of  which  he  had  taken  care  to 
have  the  hard  edges  pared  off  as  hurtful  to  the  mouth  & 
gums,  &  that  he  has  then  sat  for  some  hours  with  his  eyes 
stedfastly  fixed  upon  the  fire,  like  a  person  in  a  state  of 
deep  thought,  but  doing  nothing.  ,  .  . 

Fifthly,  that  growing  tired  of  his  sedentary  posture,  he 
has  occasionally  got  up  from  his  chair  &  walked  across  the 
room  (not  as  an  automaton  or  a  dead  man  pulled  with  wires 
might  be  supposed  to  do,  but  with  an  evident  intention  to 
[sic]  his  manner  of  rising,  &  an  inequality  in  his  gait, 
resembling  a  limp).  At  one  time  he  turned  the  front  of 
his  great  picture  to  the  light,  but,  finding  the  subject 
painful  to  hiua,  he  presently  turned  it  to  the  wall  again. 
Also,  that  he  has  twice  attempted  to  read  some  of  his  own 
works,  but  h'ls  fallen  asleeji  over  them.  .  .  . 

It  should  also  be  especially  noted  that  within  the  last 
three  weeks  he  has  borrowed  money  of  his  friends,  which 
was  at  all  times  his  constant  custom.  .  .  . 

These  are  only  a  few  of  Hazlitt's  proofs.  He  then 
appoints  as  executor  and  administrator  of  his  effects  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume,  "  the  only  person  he  knows  who  will  not 
be  witty  on  the  occasion,"  and  enumerates  these  effects  : 

The  said  effects  &  valuables  should  be  principally  appro- 
priated to  pay  his  apothecary's  &  washer-women's  bills. 

Hera  follows  a  schedu'e  of  those  of  the  greatest 
account : 

1.  A  picture  of  an  old  woman,  painted  in  strong  shadow, 

nearly  invisible.     Valued  at  5  pounds. 

2.  Sketch  of  a  large  picture  of  Count  ITgolino,  the  canvass 

as  good  as  new.     Yalued  at  los. 

3.  A  nymph  and  Satyr.  — As  there  is  something  indecent  in 

the  subject,  it  is  suggested  that,  if  a  prosecution  could 
be  procured  against  it  by  the  Society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice,  it  might  then  be  disposed  of  by  raffle 
to  great  advantage. 

4.  Three  heads  of  the  father  of  Dr.   Stoddart,  in  naval 

uniform,  done  from  description.  It  is  supposed  they 
will  do  equally  well  for  any  other  naval  officer, 
deceased,  who  has  left  behind  him  pious  relatives. 
Their  value  will  depend  on  the  fancy  of  the  pur- 
chaser. .  .  . 
7,  &  lastly,  a  small  Claude  Lorraine  mirror,  which  Mr. 
Lamb  the  other  evening  secretly  purloined  after  a 
pretended  visit  of  condolence  to  his  sick  friend ;  & 
which  will  doubtless  bo  found  shamelessly  hung  up  in 
the  chambers  of  the  fraudulent  possessor  as  a  final 
trophy  &  insult  over  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  It 
is  probable  that  when  charged  with  this  irregular 
transfer  of  property  he  will  say  that  it  was  won  at 
a  game  at  cribbage.  But  this  is  an  entirely  false 
pretence. 

Lamb's  comment  on  Hazlitt's  ridiculous  temerity  in  rising 
from  the  dead  is  not  quite  what  the  situation  seems  to 
have  merited ;  but  there  is  good  chaff  here : 

I  for  my  part  always  looked  upon  our  dear  friend  as 
a  man  rich  rather  in  the  gifts  of  his  mind  than  in  earthly 
treasures.  He  had  few  rents  or  comings  in,  that  I  was 
ever  aware  of,  small  (if  any)  lauded  projjerty,  and  by  all 
that  I  could  witness  he  subsisted  more  upon  the  well-timed 
contributions  of  a  few  chosen  friends  who  knew  his  worth, 
than  upon  any  Estate  which  could  properly  be  called  his 
own.  I  myself  have  contributed  my  part.  God  knows, 
I  si^eak  not  this  in  reproach.  I  have  never  taken,  nor 
indeed  did  the  Deceased  offer,  any  written  acA-nowleiJgments 
of  the  various  sums  which  he  has  had  of  me,  by  which  I 
could  make  the  fact    manifest   to    the  legal   eye  of  an 
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Executor  or  Administrflor.  He  was  uot  a  Man  to  affect 
these  niceties  in  his  transactions  with  his  friends.  He 
would  often  say,  Money  was  nothing  between  intimate 
acquaicitauces,  that  Golden  Streams  had  no  ebb,  that  a 
Purse  mouth  never  regorged,  that  God  loved  a  chearful 
giver  but  the  Devil  hated  a  free  taker,  that  a  paid  Loan 
makes  angels  groan,  with  many  such  like  sayings :  he  had 
always  free  and  generous  notions  about  money.  His 
nearest  friends  know  this  best. 

A  very  lengthy  letter  from  Hume,  answering  each  proof 
of  Hazlitt's  seriatim,  follows,  and  the  thing  is  over.  It  is 
good  enough  fooling  in  its  way,  and  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt 
deserves  our  thanks  for  giving  it  so  careful  a  setting. 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  in 
about  equal  proportions,  and  is  of  value  to  students  of 
both  men. 


The  Son  of  His  Father. 

The  River  War.  By  Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  Edited 
by  Colonel  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O.  In  2  vols.  (Longmans. 
36s.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  that 
reminds  one  of  his  father,  the  late  Lord  Randolph;  but 
as  he  is  still  extremely  young,  he  exaggerates  all  the 
qualities  and  all  the  defects  of  that  statesman,  and  repro- 
duces them  somewhat  out  of  drawing.     He  has  already 


MU.   WINSTON-  CriUfifHII,!,. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Elliott  &  Fry. 

seen  much  and  done  much — with  the  Malakand  Field 
Force,  up  the  Nile,  and  now  in  Natal — so  that,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  book  before  us  bears  the  impress 
of  a  distinct  personality.  The  River  War  is  called  by  its 
author  "  an  historical  account  of  the  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan."  It  is  hardly  that ;  but  though  it  will  not  live 
as  history,  it  may  win  lasting  appreciation  as  a  personal 
contribution  to  the  record  of  the  great  deeds  which  led  up 
to  the  fall  of  the  Khalifa's  power.  Mr.  Churchill  begins 
at  the  beginning.  He  gives  us  five  chapters  of  the 
geography,  aspect,  and  history  of  the  Soudan,  with  an 
attempt  to  show  its  connexion  with  Egypt  and  Great 
Britain.  Even  nowadays,  perhaps,  this  summary  is  neces- 
sary ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  has  its  excuse  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  lucidly  and  cleverly  done,  and  shows  in  Mr.  Churchill 
a  remarkable  faculty  for  mastering  and  assimilating  a 
subject. 

The  military  chronicle  begins  with  Chapter  VI.,  and  in 
it  is  described  every  incident  which  exercised  an  appreci- 
able influence  on  the  course  of  the  campaigns.  This  part 
of  the  book  is,  in  many  respects,  the  best.  It  is  a  compila- 
tion of  the  writings  of  Slatin  Pasha,  Father  Ohrwalder, 


Colonel  Wingate,  General  Gordon,  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
Count  Gleichen,  and  many  other  correspondents  and  com- 
pilers of  Blue  Books ;  and  we  are  assured  that  all  statements 
of  fact  are  based  upon  the  written  evidence  of  independent, 
disinterested  eye-witnesses.  This  part  lasts  until  the  end 
of  Chapter  XIV.,  and  carries  us  down  to  the  Battle  of 
the  Atbara,  and  the  pause  in  the  operations  which  then 
ensued. 

With  the  second  volume  Mr.  Churchill  ceases  to  be 
compiler  from  other  men's  writings,  and  comes  upon  the 
stage  in  person.  When  the  final  concentration  for  the 
advance  on  Khartoum  began,  Mr.  Churchill  was  attached 
to  the  2 1st  Lancers,  on  condition  that  he  paid  his  own  ex- 
penses to  and  from  Egypt,  and,  in  addition,  he  acted  as  the 
correspondent  of  a  morning  paper.  He  therefore  speaks 
of  things  at  first  hand  ;  and  as  he  took  part  in  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Lancers,  he  missed  no  opportunity  of  being 
in  the  thick  of  the  "  fun."  His  writing  is  spirited,  but 
unequal,  and  the  following  extract  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  his  style  at  its  best.  It  describes  the  charge  of  the 
21st  Lancers  : 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  the  dark  blue  men 
were  firing  madly  in  a  thin  film  of  light  blue  smoke. 
Their  bullets  struck  the  hard  gravel  into  the  air,  and  the 
troopers,  to  shield  their  faces  from  the  stinging  dust,  bowed 
their  helmets  forward  like  the  Cuirassiers  at  Waterloo.  The 
pace  was  fast  and  the  distance  short.  Yet,  before  it  was 
half  covered,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  affair  changed.  A 
deep  crease  in  the  ground — a  dry  watercourse,  a  k^vr — 
appeared  where  all  had  seemed  smooth,  level  plain ;  and 
from  it  there  sprang,  with  the  suddenness  of  a  pantomime 
effect  and  a  high-pitched  yell,  a  dense  white  mass  of  men 
nearly  as  long  as  our  front  and  about  twelve  deep.  A  score 
of  horsemen,  and  a  dozen  bright  flags,  rose  as  if  by  magic 
from  the  earth.  Eager  warriors  sprang  forward  to  antici- 
pate the  shock.  The  rest  stood  firm  to  meet  it.  The  Lancers 
acknowledged  the  apparitions  only  by  an  increase  of  pace. 
Each  man  wanted  sufficient  momentum  to  drive  through 
such  a  solid  line.  The  flank  troops,  seeing  that  they  over- 
lapped, curved  inwards  like  the  horns  of  a  moon.  But  the 
whole  event  was  a  matter  of  seconds.  The  riflemen,  firing 
bravely  to  the  last,  were  swept  head  over  heels  into  the 
khor,  and  jumping  down  with  them,  at  full  gallop  and  in 
the  closest  order,  the  British  squadrons  struck  the  fierce 
brigade  with  one  loud  furious  shout.  The  confusion  was 
prodigious.  Nearly  thirty  Lancers,  men  and  horses,  and 
at  least  two  hundred  Arabs,  were  overthrown.  The  shock 
was  stunning  to  both  sides,  and  for  perhaps  tea  wonderful 
seconds  no  man  heeded  his  enemy.  Terrified  horses 
wedged  in  the  crowd  ;  bruised  amd  shaken  men,  sprawling 
in  heaps,  struggled  dazed  and  stupid  to  their  feet,  panted, 
and  looked  about  them.  Several  fallen  Lancers  had  even 
time  to  remount.  Meanwhile  the  impetus  of  the  cavalry 
carried  them  on.  As  a  rider  tears  through  a  bullfinch,  the  , 
officers  forced  their  way  through  the  press  ;  and  as  an  iron 
rake  might  be  drawn  through  a  heap  of  shingle,  so  the 
regiment  followed.  They  shattered  the  Dervish  array,  and, 
their  pace  reduced  to  a  walk,  scrambled  out  of  the  khor  on 
the  further  side,  leaving  a  score  of  troopers  behind  them, 
and  dragging  on  with  the  charge  more  than  a  thousand 
Arabs.  Then,  and  uot  till  then,  the  killing  began ;  and 
thereafter  each  man  had  the  world  along  his  lance,  under 
his  guard,  or  through  the  back-sight  of  his  pistol ;  and 
each  had  his  own  strange  tale  to  tell. 

This  gives  an  idea  of  Mr.  Churchill  at  his  best 
and  most  picturesque.  It  has  the  great  merits  of 
describing  action  and  containing  no  criticism.  In  fact, 
the  criticisms  are  the  weak  point  of  the  book.  Mr.  Churchill 
does  not  love  the  Sirdar,  but  he  appears  to  hold  him  in 
wholesome  awe.  Seldom  is  a  chance  missed  of  saying 
something  sneering  about  Lord  Kitchener,  sometimes  with 
grotesque  effect,  as,  for  example,  where  he  says  that  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  Battle  of  Oiudurman  "  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  began  to  throw  his  brigades  about  as  if  they 
were  companies.  I  discern  no  wonderful  skill  in  the 
manffiuvres,  but  they  were  certainly  those  of  a  man  entirely 
unmoved  either  by  the  emergency  or  the  scale  of  the 
event."     Lord  Kitchener  has  to  undergo  a  running  fire  of 
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criticism  all  through  the  oook,  but  no  one  is  spared. 
Nothing  is  sacred  to  the  young  lieutenant,  and  he  is 
evidently  willing  to  teach  the  generals  and  their  staff  their 
business.  Egotism  and  "  cocksureness  "  disfigure  whole 
pages  of  this  book,  and  it  is  with  a  positive  feeling  of 
rehef  that  we  find  that  Mr.  Churchill  is  considerate 
enough  to  quote  Napoleon's  dicta  with  approval.  But 
the  book  is  the  work  of  what  the  Americans  call  a  "  live  " 
man,  and  when  he  is  old  enough  to  smile  at  these  youth- 
ful criticisms  on  men  who  were  training  for  The  Eiver 
War  when  he  was  in  petticoats,  great  things  may  be 
expected  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 


Thackeray  at  His  Worst. 

Th«  Uithirto  Unidentified  Contributions  of  W.  M.  Thackeray 
to  "Punch."    Edited  by  M.  H.  Spielmann.     (Harper. 

68.) 

Mb.  Spiblmann's  justification  for  this  invincibly  dreary 
book  is  the  liypothesis,  ingeniously  set  forth  in  the 
Introduction,  that  an  author  is  "most  himself — that 
is  to  say,  most  honest  and  least  self-conscious — in 
his  anonymous  writings."  This  being  so,  and  every- 
one being  interested  in  the  true  Thackeray,  these  odds 
and  ends  of  his  comic  journalism  have  been  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  in  which  their  author  left  them  and 
are  here  offered  to  the  students  of  the  Great  Cjmic. 
But  the  fact  that  the  hypothesis  has  not  been  fairly 
stated  vitiates  the  whole  scheme.  It  may  be  true  that 
an  author  is  most  natural  and  candid  when  he  is 
writing  anonymously — provided  he  is  writing  to  please 
himself,  and  writing  without  restriction.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  when  he  is  writing  for  a  paper  of  very 
decided  character  of  which  he  himself  is  not  the  editor. 
Why  Thackeray,  the  journalist,  carrying  out  Puneh''s 
instructions,  or  at  least  cutting  his  cloth  to  suit  Mr.  Punch's 
proportions  and  deformity,  should  be  more  the  real 
Thackeray  than  the  novelist  signing  his  name  to  Pendennts 
we  cannot  begin  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Spielmann  felt  obliged  to 
erect  some  such  argument  behind  which  to  shelter. 

For  the  truth  is,  this  is  a  deplorable  book.  Whatever 
Thackeray  wrote  in  Punch  that  was  worth  preserving  is 
to  be  found  in  his  works.  The  residuum  is  mere  journalism 
and  not  very  good  at  that.  Moreover,  the  self-righteous- 
ness that  runs  through  all  can  and  does  become 
very  wearisome.  Of  the  high-spirited,  incomparable 
Thackeray  of  "The  Battle  of  Limerick"  and  "The 
Pimlico  Pavilion  "  there  is  hardly  a  trace,  nor  of  the  hand 
"that  wrote  "Codlingsby"  and  the  Book  of  Snobs,  and  the 
other  good  things  collected  in  the  complete  edition  under 
the  title  Papers  from  "  Punch."  Thackeray  at  his  poorest 
ia  all  that  Mr.  Spielmann  has  to  oSer ;  or,  at  least,  so  we 
suppose,  for  on  many  occasions,  by  summarising  or  merely 
describing  an  article,  he  deprives  us  of  the  power  of 
judging  for  ourselves. 

We  quote  two  passages.  This  is  Thackeray  at  his  worst 
and  most  hurried,  Thackeray  falling  into  the  error  (which 
is  continually  menacing  professional  comic  writers)  of 
mistaking  a  convention  of  humour  for  humour  itself.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  the  clock  of  Marylebone  Church  was 
behaving  very  erratically.     Hence : 

The  Clocks  Aoaiw. 

[We  are  authorised  to  publish  the  folIowlDg  Extract 
of  a  Letter  from  a  Young  Gentleman  who  lives  in  the  New 
Bead,  opposite  Marylebone  Church.] 

"16th  May,  1844. 

"Great  heavebs!  how  long  is  the  clock  influenza  to 
continue?  Invited  to  dine  yesterday  with  Lady  Mary 
Scramjaw,  at  half-past  seven,  in  H-rl-y-street.  I 
entered  that  street,  via  New-ioad,  precisely  as  the 
Clock    of    M-ryl-b-ue    Church    indicate    the    hour    to 


be  twenty-five  minutes  to  eight.  Two  minutes  after- 
wards I  knocked  at  Lady  Mary's  door — 'twas  opened, 
not  by  the  page,  that  youth  attired  in  green  all  over 
yellow  buttons  like  th«  cowslip  meadows  in  May — not 
by  her  footman,  a  large  man  with  scarlet  whiskers  and 
powder — not  by  her  butler,  a  person  whom  I  have  fre- 
quently known  to  be  mistaken  for  a  dean ;  —but  by  a 
maidservant — a  person  in  curl-papers  and  red  elbows,  who 
stared  at  me  from  either  ride  of  her  smutty  nose  us  she 
bade  me  ascend  to  the  salon. 

"I  did  8i>,  unannounced;  and  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment on  entering  the  drawing  room,  to  fiud  a  female  in  a 
camisole  with  no  front  of  hair,  standii'g  on  the  centre 
ttble  and  picking  out  the  bits  of  wax-candle  from  the 
chandelier  that  hangs  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ! 

"  Heavens  !  how  she  8cream<d  as  she  saw  me.  It  was 
Lady  Mary  Ssramjaw  herself  I  ! 

•  ••••• 

"  When  her  fainting  form  was  carried  out  of  the  room 
by  the  footman  (who  had  bis  hair  in  papers)  and  the  butler 
(without  his  coat).  I  fouud,  on  glancing  at  the  ormolu 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  that  it  was  only  Six  o'clock.  I 
had  come  too  ea'ly.  I  had  been  misled  by  the  Mary'e- 
bone  impostor.  Is  this  not  too  bid — too  gross?  What 
are  we  to  trust,  if  even  Church  Clocks  deceive  us  ? 

'■  Adieu — Your  distracted,  but  affectionate 

"Frederic  de  Montmorency. 

"  P.S. — ^Saturday.  I  shall  n(-ver  be  asked  by  Lady 
Mary  again.  The  clock  is  still  at  So  minutes  past  7 
(han§  it !)." 

What  a  thing  to  reprint  !  but  Mr.  Spielmann  calls  it 
"  characteristic."  Much  better  is  the  sonnick,  by  Jeames, 
of  Buckley-square,  segested  by  Prince  Halbert  gratiously 
killing  the  Staggs  at  Sacks-Cobug-Gothey  : 

Some  forty  Ed  of  sleek  and  hantlered  dear 

In  Coburg  (where  such  hauimmles  abound) 
Were  shot,  as  by  the  nusepapers  I  hear, 

By  Halbert  Usband  of  the  Brittish  Crownd. 
Britannia's  Queen  let  fall  the  purly  tear ; 

Seeing  them  butcherd  in  their  silvin  prisns ; 
Igspecially,  when  the  keepers,  standing  round, 

Came  up  and  cut  their  pretty  hinnooent  whizos. 

Suppose,  instead  of  this  pore  Germing  sport. 
This  Saxn  wenison  which  he  shoots  and  baggs, 

Our  Prins  should  take  a  turn  in  Capel  Court 
And  make  a  massyker  of  English  Staggs. 

Pore  Stiggs  of  Hengland  I  were  the  Untsman  at  you, 

What  avoc  he  mould  make  and  what  a  trimengus  battn  ! 

The  rest  of  the  volume  is  given  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
member  of  a  comic  paper  staff.  There  is  political  satire, 
much  concerned  with  Brougham,  literary  satire,  levelled 
largely  at  Bulwer,  a  very  poor  parody  of  Wordsworth,  a 
plea  for  Sunday  opening  of  galleries,  and  aU  kinds  of  mis- 
cellaneous copy.  "Copy"  is  the  word — copy  of  a  great 
author  writing  more  or  less  to  order  and  never  within 
shouting  distance  of  his  best.  Not  even  at  the  time  it  was 
written  was  it  particularly  good,  but  now  it  is  stale  and  flat 
and  very  often  meaningless.  As  a  book  for  people  who 
want  to  read,  this  was  certainly  not  worth  publishing.  As 
a  contribution  to  inferior  Thackerayana  it  is  worthy,  but 
dismal.  And  even  then,  as  we  have  shown,  it  is  in- 
complete. 


Simplification  is  the  key-word  to  the  Reformation,  as  it 
is  to  every  other  revolution  with  a  moral  core.  The  vast 
fabric  of  belief,  practice,  and  worship  which  the  hosts  of 
popes,  doctors,  schoolmen,  founders  of  orders,  the  saints 
and  sages  in  all  their  classes  and  degrees,  had  with  strong 
brains  and  devout  hearts  built  up  in  the  life  and  imagina- 
tion of  80  many  centuries,  was  brought  back  to  the  ideal 
of  a  single  simplified  relation — God,  the  Bible,  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  man,  and  nothing  more  nor 
beyond. — From  Mr.  John  MorUy's  Ussay  on  Cromwell  in  the 
"  Century." 
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Economical  Nonsense- Verse. 


By  H.   B.   and  B.  T.  B.     (Arnold. 


By  Oliver  Harford. 


A   Moral  Alphabet. 
3s.  6d.) 

A  Child! s  Primer  of  Natural  History. 
(Lane.     Gs.) 

Between  the  nDnsense- verse  of  Edward  Lear  and  Lewis 
Carroll  and  that  of  the  most  acceptable  practitioners  of  the 
art  at  the  present  moment  a  wide  gulf  is  set.  It  is  the 
gulf  between  creativeness  and  criticism.  In  Edward  Lear 
we  find  high  spirits  and  a  rich  fiow  of  irresponsible  fun. 
His  exquisite  rubbish  poured  from  him.  In  Lewis  Carroll 
is  more  attention  to  form  and  not  quite  so  much  rollick, 
but  his  springs  of  fun  are  inexhaustible.  Perhaps  for 
Edward  Lear  nonsense  is  the  word,  and  for  Lewis  Carroll 
absurdity  ;  but  both  have  the  wish  to  make  children 
laugh  and  both  have  the  rare  gift  of  abundance. 

Comparing  these  twain  with  H.  B  and  Mr.  Oliver 
Herford — two  representative  so-called  nonsense  versifiers 
to-day — we  find  that  the  new  note  is  restraint.  Abundance 
is  no  more,  rollick  is  no  more  ;  the  wish  to  please 
children  is  no  more.  The  new  nonsense-verse  is  econo- 
mical and  self-conscious.  The  points  are  carefully  led 
up  to ;  the  whole  affair  is  well  calculated,  well  groomed. 
(It  is  the  same,  of  course,  in  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture :  abundance  is  to  seek  there  too.  In  fiction,  for 
example,  we  miss  it.  We  have  copiousness,  it  is  true, 
but  not  the  abundance  which  distinguished  Dickens  and 
Thackeray.  But  this  is  no  place  to  enlarge  on  such  a  large 
subject.) 

Of  the  two  writers  whose  names  are  at  the  head  of  this 
article  H.  B.  is  the  cleverer.  His  technical  skill  is  very 
considerable,  reminding  one  continually  of  classical  models 
studied  humorously  ;  and  he  has  the  comic-satirical-critical 
quickness  for  oddities  and  inconsistencies.  An  ordinary  man 
sees  an  elephant,  and  it  is  nothing  more :  H.  B.  notes 
how  LARGE  a  trunk  it  has  before,  how  small  a  taU  behind. 
The  Moral  Alphabet  is  H.  B.'s  fourth  annual  volume,  and 
the  strain  is  beginning  to  tell  a  little.  The  first  of  the 
four,  The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts,  was  the  best.  More 
Beasts  was  an  attempt  to  repeat  a  success.  The  Modern 
Traveller  would  have  been  better  had  the  author  let  himself 
go.  The  Moral  Alphabet  has  very  agreeable  things  ;  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  little  heavy.  For  children,  of 
course,  it  will  have  no  attraction  ;  but  probably  it  was  never 
intended  to  have.     We  quote  two  passages.    This  is  A : 

A  stands  for  Archibald,  who  told  no  lic't. 

And  got  this  lovely  volume  for  a  prize. 

The  Upper  School  had  combed  and  oiled  their  hair. 

And  all  the  Pareuts  of  the  Boys  were  there 

In  words  that  ring  Uke  thunder  through  the  Hall, 

Draw  tears  from  some  and  loud  applause  from  all, 

The  Pedagogue,  with  Pardonable  Joy, 

Bestows  the  Gift  upon  the  Kadiant  Boy  : 

"  Accept  the  Noblest  Work  produced  as  yet " 

(Says  he)  "upon  the  Eoglish  Alphabet; 

Next  term  I  shall  examins  you,  to  find 

If  you  have  read  it  thoroughly.     So  mind  I  " 

And  while  the  Boys  and  Parents  cheered  so  loud, 

That  out  of  doors  a  large  and  anxious  crowd 

Had  gathered  and  was  blocking  up  the  street, 

The  admirable  child  resumed  his  seat. 

Moral. 

Learn  from  thisjustly  irritating  Youth 

To  brush  your  dair  and  Teeth  and  teU  the  Truth. 

And  this  is  N  : 

N  stands  for  Ned,  Maria's  younger  brother, 
Who,  walking  one  way,  chose  to  gaze  the  other. 
In  Blandford-square — a  crowded  part  of  town — 
Two  People  on  a  tandem  knocked  bini  down  ; 
Whereat  a  Motor  Car,  with  warning  shout. 
Ran  right  on  toj)  and  turned  him  inside  out : 
The  damages  that  he  obtained  from  these 
Maintained  him  all  big  life  in  cultured  ease. 


MORiLL. 

The  law  protects  you.     Go  your  gentle  way ; 
The  Other  Man  has  always  got  to  Pay. 

The  pictures  by  B.  T.  B.  are  still  very  droll,   and  very 
much  cleverer  than  at  first  they  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  Oliver  Herford  has  little  of  H.  B.'s  metrical  skill, 
but  he  has  more  genuine  fun.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  not 
wholly  a  critical  mind,  although  it  is  more  critical  than 
not.  He  has  comic  ideas,  which  are  sometimes  mis- 
chievously fresh,  as  when  he  gives  us  a  thumbnail  group 
of  Eve,  a  mongoose,  and  a  dead  serpent.  But  here  again 
children's  pleasure  is  not  really  the  objective  of  the  author's 
ingenuity.  We  quote  three  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Herford 's 
rhymes : 

An  Ostrich. 

This  is  an  Oa-trich.     See  him  stand  : 

His  head  is  bur-ied  in  the  sand. 

It  is  not  that  he  seeks  for  food, 

Nor  is  he  shy,  nor  is  he  rude  ; 

But  ho  is  sen-si-tive,  and  shrinks 

And  hides  his  head  when-e'er  he  thinks 

How,  on  the  Gains-bor-ough  hat  some  day 

Of  some  fine  la-dy  at  the  pl*y. 

His  fea-thers  may  ob  struct  the  view 

Of  all  the  stage  from  me  or  you. 

A  Pei  auiN. 

The  Pen-guin  sits  up-on  the  shore. 

And  loves  the  lit-tle  fish  to  bore ; 

He  has  one  en-er-vat-ing  joke 

That  would  a  very  Saint  pro-voke : 

"  The  Pen-guin's  might-i-er  than  this  8word-&sk" 

He  tells  this  dai-ly  to  the  bored  fish, 

Un-til  they  are  so  weak,  they  float 

With-out  re-sis-tance  down  his  throat. 

The  Chimpanzee. 

Chil-dren,  be-hold  the  Chim-pan-zee, 
He  sits  on  the  an-ces-tral  tree 
Prom  which  we  sprang  in  a-ges  gone. 
I'm  glad  we  sprang ;  had  we  held  on. 
We  might,  for  aught  that  I  can  say, 
Be  hor-rid  Chim-pan-zees  to-day. 

" I'm  glad  we  sprang"  is  another  of  the  unexpected  turns 
which  make  us  grateful  for  Mr.  Herford's  humour ;  but 
he  must  cultivate  the  art  of  blotting ;  some  of  the  verses 
in  this  book  are  very  thin  and  strained.  His  drawings, 
too,  are  often  unworthy  of  him. 

Put  concisely,  the  difference  between  the  fathers  of 
nonsense-verse  and  H.  B.  and  Mr.  Herford  is  the  differ- 
ence between  making  fun  and  making  fun  of  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  difference  between  creativeness  and  quizzing. 
H.  B.  and  Mr.  Herford  are  quizzes. 


A  Library  for  Busy  People. 

international   Library  of  Famous   Literature.     20  Volumes. 
(The  Standard  Office.) 

Under  the  title  "A  Great  Undertaking"  we  gave  some 
account,  in  our  issue  for  October  7,  of  the  International 
Library  of  Famous  Literature,  published  by  the  Standard 
newspaper.  Since  then  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
looking  more  closely  into  these  twenty  well-bound,  well- 
printed  volumes,  and  particularly  at  the  excellent  Index 
that  fills  seventy  packed  pages  of  the  last  volume.  The  work 
is  a  remarkable  example  of  judicious  and  enterprising  pub- 
lishing. The  extracts,  many  of  which  run  to  twelve  and 
more  pages,  are  well  chosen,  useful  biographical  notes  are 
appended  to  each  selection,  and  the  various  portraits  and 
pictures  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work.  For  those  who 
have  not  time  for  much  reading,  which  means  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  these  volumes  make  an  excellent  basis  for 
a  small  library.     They  include  something  of  everything, 
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and  something  for  everybody  in  aU  departments  of  intel- 
lectual effort  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
The  editor-in-chief  is  Dr.  Gamett,  and  each  volume  is 
prefaced  by  an  introduction,  dealing  with  a  pajbcular 
tranch  of  literature  by  such  writers  as  Dr.  Edward 
Dowden,  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  MM.  Zola,  Ferdinand  Brune- 
titre  Paul  Bourget,  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  &c.,  &c. 

These  volumes  are  not  intended  for  those  who  make 
literature  the  business  or  the  chief  recreation  of  their  lives. 
They  are  for   that    much   larger    class— three-fourths    of 
the  public— to  whom  books  do  not  call  with  any  great 
persistence,  but  who  are  quite  willing,  if  the  road  be  made 
smooth,  to  give  their  minds  a  fair  opportunity  of  assinii- 
lating  the  best.     It  is  better  to  know  something  of  a  writer 
than  to  know   nothing.     Busy  people   can   only  become 
awiuainted  with  the  Uterature  of  the  world  by  means  of 
a  compilation  such  as  this.     We  do  not  say  it  is  perfect, 
but  we  do  say  that  the  reader  who  makes  a  judicious  use 
of  these  volumes  will  obtain,  at  first  hand,  a  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  the  world  which  would  otherwise  be  im- 
possible to  him.      In  an  hour's   honest   reading  he  can 
become  acquainted  with  the  thought,  the  style,  the  method 
of  half-a-dozen  authors  of  repute.     Let  us  suppose  a  non- 
reading  man  dumped  down  in  some  remote  country  district, 
with  a  week  of   leisure   evenings,  and  the  inclination  to 
know  something  of  living  writers.      He  could  make  his 
selection  from  the  following.     The  extracts  in  many  cases 
extend  to  twelve  pages : 

Tolstoi.     Anna  KarSnina. 

Ibsen.     A  Doll's  House. 

Meredith.     Beauchamp's  Career. 

Hardy.     Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

Buskin.     The  Qtu-eii  0/ the  Air. 

Swinburne.     Erechtlieus. 

Henry  James.     "  The  Future  of  the  Novel." 

W.  D.  Howells.     Ajiril  Hopes. 

Eudyard  KipliuR.     "Recessional." 

J.  M.  Barrie.     A  Win  low  in  Thrums. 

W.  E.  Lecky.     History  of  European  Morals. 

Leslie  Stephen.     Horace  Walpole. 

Anatole  France.     The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard. 

Emile  Zola.     L'Aasomoir. 

And  so  on  through  the  wide  range  of  modern  literature, 
including  such  various  writers  as  Dr.  Jessopp,   Maarten 
Maartens,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Ouida,  G.  W.  Cable,  Stephen 
Crane,  Austin  Dobson,  Lanoe  Falconer,  and  the  author  of 
Vice    Versd.     Of   those   who   are   dead  —  poets,  scientists, 
novelists,  travellers — he  could  pick  and  choose  where  he 
listed.    He  could  read  Huxley  on  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life, 
one  of  Lowell's  Biglow  Papers,  a  chapter  from  Stevenson's 
Kidnapped,  Darwin  on  The  Descent  of  Man,  Browning's  Any 
Wife  to  Any  Husband,  chapters  from  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Lothair  and  Miss  Bumey's  Evelina,  some  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  Letters,  a  selection  of  Eousseau's  Confessions,  a  long 
extract  from  Romola,  and  so  on  back,  back  to  the  great 
writers  of  the  past— of  the  East  and  of  Greece  and  Eome. 
The  Index,  which  contains  over  10,000  entries,  has  been 
prepared  with  care.     Every  author,  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes,  the  title  of  his  story,  history,  sketch,  or  poem, 
the    first    lines  of    every  poem,   every  proper  name  or 
character,  special  and  individual  topics,  are  all  indexed 
and  cross  referenced. 

The  world  at  large,  unfortunately,  is  quite  content  to  leave 
the  classics  alone.  But  since  a  slice  of  bread  is  better 
than  no  bread  at  all,  we  can  confidently  recommend  this 
library  of  selections.  Half  an  hour  a  day  spent  on  these 
volumes  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  very  workable 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  foster  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  should  inspire  him  to  seek  the  originals 
from  which  these  interesting  samples  have  been  gathered. 


Other   New  Books 

Don  Quixote.     (Spanish  Text.)    Vol.  II. 

Edited  by  J.  Fit/maub;ce-Kelly. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  when  the  act  of  a  forger 
compelled  Cervantes  to  break  off  from  his  favourite,  but 
unreadable,  Trabajos  d«  Persiles  y  Sigismunda,  and  to  give 
to  the  world  the  genuine  second  part  of  the  adventures  of 
Don  Quixote.     Far  from  being  inferior,  this  is,  in  some 
respects,  superior  to   the  former  part.    If  there  is  less 
broad  farce,  there  is  more  true  comedy  and  a  finer  humour. 
The    ladies    especially,    the    kind   but    laughter  -  loving 
Duchess  and  the  witty  Altisadora,  are  more  fitting  com- 
panions for  the  renowned  knight  than  any  in  Part  I.     It 
is  from  Part  II.,  rather  than  from  Part  I.,  that  painters 
choose  their  subjects.      The    second    part    has    another 
advantage  over  the  first :  we  are  much  more  sure  of  the 
genuine  text.     The  work  has  no  longer  the  air  of  a  piece- 
meal composition,  of  MSS.  lent  about  to  read  or  to  copy, 
and  then   hastily   gathered   up   and   sent  to  the   printer 
without  due  arrangement.     In  this  second  part  the  author 
evidently  knows   beforehand   how  long   it  is   to   be  and 
what  will  be  its  end.     Hence  there  is  much  less  for  the 
most  strenuous  editor  to  effect.     He  can  do  little  more 
than   take   the   edition  of    1615    as  his  basis,  and  mark, 
without  adopting  them,  the  better  variants  of  later  editors. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  and  his  printers  have  done  their 
work  excellently.      It  is  a  delight  to  have  these  pages 
open  before  one.     There  is  one  slight  blemish.    Instead 
of  giving  us  something  new  and  welcome  in  Spanish,  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly  has  printed  in   English,  and   slightly 
recast,  his  Spanish  introduction  to  Part  I.  and  subjoined 
it  to  Part  II.   Thus,  the  edition  is  no  longer  homogeneous, 
but  piebald  and  bilingual.    Notwithstanding,  this  British 
edition   of    Cervantes   will,    we    believe,   long   remain   a 
favourite  one  for  all  who  know  Spanish  and  can  afford 
the  price.     It  is   an  honour  equally  to  British  publishing 
enterprise  and  to  the  sound  scholarship  of  its  joint  editors, 
Jaime  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  and  Juan  Ormsby.     (Nutt.) 


L1TER.4RY  Eeminiscences. 


By  Mrs.  Abel  Ram. 


M.  Edouard  Grenier's  name  is  not  familiar  in  England. 
M.  Grenier  belongs  to  a  past  age,  the  age  of  Lamartine, 
Heine,  and  George  Sand.     He  is  now  eighty  years  of  age, 
but  he  still  throws  off  a  sonnet  and  spends  a  cheerful  hour 
with  literary  friends.      Anon  he  leaves  Paris  (Mrs.  Ram 
tells  us)  to  escape  its  turmoil,  and  muse  and  ponder  and 
create.    Sometimes  also  to  remember.    These,  his  memories, 
play  round  such  figures  as  Lamartine,  Heine,  George  Sand, 
Musset,    Sainte-Beuve,   Ponsard,    and    Augier.      On   the 
whole  they  are  kindly  memories,  but  they  have  an  honest 
acidity  too.     The  book  is  supplemental,  in  effect,  but,  of 
course,  not  in  intention,  to  the  journals  of  the  Goncourts 
and  of  Maxima  du  Camp.     Its  backward  reach  into  time 
is  magnificent,  for  M.    Grenier  saw  Chateaubriand   and 
cheered  him  on  the  Pont-Neuf  ;  he  encountered  Beranger 
in  the  Ijouvre  ;  and  he  hob-and-nobbed  with  Heine  many 
times  in  the  first  years  of  the  Queen's  reign.     His  account 
of  his  first   sight   of  Heine   is   amusing.     The  meeting 
occurred  in  a  little  news-room  whither  Grenier  went  to 
see  the  German  newspapers : 

One  day  I  was  sitting  at  the  green-baize  table  strewn 
with  papers,  between  two  readers  whom  at  first  I  did 
not  look  at.  At  last  one  of  them  aroused  my  attention 
by  an  incessant  cough,  which  was  almost  as  irritating 
to  his  neighbours  as  to  himself.  My  other  neighbour 
presently  grew  impatient,  and,  during  a  fit  of  coughing 
more    prolonged   than   usual,  gave   uttfrance   to  a  loud 

"  Sh !  "     Another  fit  soon  came  on,  followed  by  a  still 

more  imperative    "  Sh !  "      The  unfortunate  sufferer 

turned  to  my  neighboiu-  and  asked  sharply  whether  the 
"Hush!"  was  meant  for  him-'  The  latter,  thus  taken 
to  task,  lowering    the   newspaper  which  he  was  holding 
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close  to  his  eyes  as  though  he  was  short-sighted,  gave 
his  interrogator  a  look  of  amazement  which,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  was  comical  in  the  extreme,  and  answered 
in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  surprise  :  "  Oh  I  Monsieur.  I 
thought  it  was  a  dog  I  "  I  burst  out  laughing  and  turned 
with  curiosity  to  the  author  of  this  astonishing  repartee. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  rather  stout,  and  of 
middle  height.  He  wore  no  beaid  and  had  long  fair 
hair,  a  high  forehead,  half-closed  eyes  which  kept  per- 
jietually  blinking,  especially  when  he  was  reading.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  of  the  poet  or  the  artist,  much 
less  of  the  man  of  the  world.  In  fact,  he  looked  like  a 
good  northern  Ixiurijeois,  with  a  slight  Geiman  accent. 
It  was  Heinrich  Heine  I 

M,  Grenier  had  but  one  meeting  with  Hugo.  He  called 
on  him  to  solicit  his  vote  for  the  Academy.  Hugo  refused 
it,  but  Grenier  seems  to  have  held  his  own  in  the  interview. 
A  pleasant,  truthful  book.  But  why  does  M.  Grenier  pride 
himself  (in  liis  introductory  chapter)  on  his  resolve  to 
"avoid  Boswellism"  in  his  descriptions,  and  confine  him- 
self to  the  "  personal  intercourse  "  he  had  with  his  friends? 
This  is  beyond  us,     (Black.) 

PiCTORLSX   PiCKWICKIANA.  EdITED    BY   JoSEPH   GrEGO. 

These  volumes  consist  mainly  of  pictures,  and  designs 
for  pictures,  made  by  the  various  artists  who  illustrated 
the  Pickwick  Papers.  The  collection  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
soldered  together  by  a  number  of  explanatory  papers. 
But  pictures  and  papers  are  alike  for  the  Dickens  scholar. 
Mr.  Joseph  Grego  is  rather  a  successful  collector  than  a 
successful  editor.  His  style  is  early  A^ictorian.  Mr.  Grego 
thus  fearfully  and  wonderfully  explains  his  purpose  : 

In  a  deferential  spirit  it  is  suggested  that  the  execution 
of  this  project  -  in  collecting  together  so  much  that  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  being  brought  to  a  focus,  or  incor- 
porated in  an  accessible  form — is  neither  utterly  worthl-sj 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  at  large,  nor  devoid  of  popular 
interest,  if  the  ever-potent  attractions  of  Charles  Dickens 
have  solid  significance,  and  the  enduring  humoristic 
qualities  which  made  Pickwick  "  t/ie  book  of  the  time" 
continue  popular  factors  in  the  present  generation. 

We  leave  this  book  to  its  predestined  readers,  whose 
existence  we  do  not  deny,  and  whose  literary  appetites 
fill  us  with  awe.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Heroes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

By  G.  Barnett  Smith. 

Of  the  making  of  books  like  these  two  portly  volumes 
there  is  no  end.  In  the  one  volume  we  have  Wellington, 
Garibaldi,  Grant,  and  Gordon,  with  portraits  and  illustra- 
tions. In  the  other  volume  we  have  Nelson,  Napier, 
Roberts,  and  Livingstone,  with  portraits  and  illustrations. 
To  neither  volume  is  there  a  preface.  None  is  needed, 
for  the  raison  d'etre  of  these  volumes  is  as  plain  as  the 
approach  of  Christmas.     (Pearson  Ltd.) 

Sacnterinos  in  Booklanu.  Edited  by  J.  Shaylor. 

Mr.  Shaylor  is  an  indefatigable  and  discerning  collector 
of  the  praise  of  books.  Here,  as  in  his  Pleasures  of  Litera- 
ture, he  brings  together  in  small  compass  and  tasteful  form 
the  testimonies  given  by  a  number  of  great  men  to  the 
value  of  reading.  Indeed,  we  like  this  book  better  than 
its  predecessor,  which  was  of  a  more  "snippetty"  order. 
Here  we  have  complete  writings,  and  it  is  good  to  have  a 
sheaf  of  essays  so  famous  and  illuminating  as  De  Quincey's 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  Literature?";  Sainte- 
Beuve's  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  a  Classic?"; 
and  the  essay  on  "  Success  in  Literature  a  Test  of  Merit," 
by  G.  H.  Lewes;  Hazlitt's  "On  Reading  Old  Books"; 
a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  James  I'ayn,  on  "  The  Blessedness 
of  Books";  "The  Philosophy  of  Limited  Editions,"  by 
Mr.  Richard  Le  -Gallienne.  Every  young  book-lover 
should  put  this  little  volume  on  his  shelves.  (Wells 
Gardner.     .'Js.  6d.) 


Fiction. 

Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  P.M.     By  E.  (Ft.  Somerville 
and  Martin  Ross.     (Longmans.     63.) 

The  Meal  Charlotte  and  The  Silver  Fox  have  excited  an 
inexhaustible  appetite  for  more  Irish  stories  by  the  same 
authors.  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  P.M.,  a  series  of 
episodes  linked  together  by  a  faint  thread  of  plot,  is,  if 
possible,  even  better  written  and  more  pressed  down 
and  running  over  with  humour  than  either  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

The  book  was  originally  published  chapter  by  chapter 
in  the  Badminton  Magazine,  and  it  has  a  breezy  out-of- 
door  atmosphere  about  it,  much  of  the  action  passing,  as 
it  were,  on  horseback  and  after  the  fox.  Major  Yeates, 
who  tells  the  story,  is  resident  magistrate  at  Skebawn,  a 
small  village  in  the  county  Cork.  But  the  real  hero  is 
Flurry  (Mr.  Florence  McCarthy  Knox),  the  local  M.F.H  , 
who  "looked  like  a  stable-boy  among  gentlemen,  and  a 
gentleman  among  stable-boys."  Flurry  wiU  sell  you  a 
horse  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  his  fertility 
and  resource  in  conceiving  and  executing  a  lark,  especi- 
ally a  lark  on  the  shady  side  of  the  law,  are  unparalleled. 
Equally  delightful  is  his  grandmother,  old  Mrs.  Knox,  of 
Aussotas — "  eighty-three  if  she's  a  day,  and  as  sound  on 
her  legs  as  a  three-year  old."  Her  habitual  wearing  is  a 
purple  velvet  bonnet  and  diamonds,  and  dinner  at  her 
house  is  heterogeneous. 

She  talked  with  confounding  culture  of  the  books  that 
rose  all  round  her  to  the  ceiling ;  her  evening-dress  was 
accompUshed  by  means  of  an  additional  white  shawl, 
rather  dirtier  than  its  congeners ;  as  I  took  her  in  to 
dinner  she  quoted  Virgil  to  me,  and  in  the  same  breath 
screeched  an  objurgation  at  a  being  whose  matted  head 
rose  suddenly  into  view  from  behind  an  ancient  Chinese 
screen,  as  I  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Zulu  woman  peer  over 
a  bush. 

Dinner  was  as  incongruous  as  everything  else.  Detest- 
able soup  in  a  splendid  old  sdver  tureen  that  was  nearly  as 
daik  in  hue  as  Eobinson  Crusoe's  thumb ;  a  perfect  salmon, 
perfectly  cooked,  on  a  chipped  kitchen  dish ;  such  cut  glass 
as  is  not  easy  to  find  nowadays  ;  sherry  that,  as  Flurry 
subsequently  remarked,  would  burn  the  shell  off  an  egg ; 
and  a  bottle  of  port,  draped  in  immemorial  cobwebs,  wan 
with  age,  and  probably  priceless. 

The  cheerful  and  high-spirited  squalor  of  Irish  country 
life  gives  its  character  to  the  book.  Poverty  and  gentUity 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  accept  dirt  and  dilapidation  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Your  Irishman  is  as  chivalrous  as  he 
can  be  to  women,  but  he  gets  drunk  at  a  dance.  Yet  the 
brilliant  Celtic  imagination  rises  superior  to  the  most  dis- 
tressing conditions  ;  and  the  Celtic  readiness  and  presence 
of  mind  in  the  most  ticklish  moments  fairly  paralyses  the 
slower  witted  Saxon.  Phillipa  Yeates  was  a  Saxon,  and 
the  account  of  her  struggles  with  her  entirely  amusing  and 
quite  incapable  Celtic  domestics  is  highly  entertaining. 

She  regarded  Shorelane  and  its  iloundering,  foundering 
■menai/e  of  incapables  in  the  light  of  a  gigantic  picnic  in  a 
foreign  land  ;  she  held  long  conversations  daily  with  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  in  order,  as  she  informed  me,  to  acquire  the 
language  ;  without  any  ulterior  domestic  intention  she 
engaged  kitchenmaids  because  of  the  beauty  of  their  eyes, 
and  housemaids  because  they  had  such  delightfully 
picturesque  old  mothers,  and  she  declined  to  correct  the 
phraseology  of  the  pirlounuAid  whose  painful  habit  it  was 
to  whisper:  "Do  ye  choose  cherry  or  clarry?"  when 
proffering  the  wine.  Fast-days,  perhaps,  afforded  my 
wife  her  first  insight  into  the  sterner  realities  of  Irish 
housekeeping:.  PhiUipa  had  what  are  known  as  High 
Church  proclivities,  and  took  the  matter  seriously. 

"  I  don  t  know  how  we  are  to  manage  for  the  servants' 
dinner  to-morrow,  Sinclair,"  she  sai'l,  coming  into  my 
oftioe  one  Thursday  morning.  "JuUa  said  she  'promised 
God  this  long  time  that  she  wouldn't  eat  an  egg  on  a  fast- 
day,'  and  the  kitchenmaid  says   she   won't  eat  herring 
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'  without  they're  fried  with  onioDg,'  and  Mn.  Cadogon 
sayg  she  will  '  not  go  to  them  extremes  for  servants.' " 

After  all,  sheer  unadulterated  laughter  is  one  of  the  best 
things  tliat  even  literature  can  g^ve,  and  we  are  hard 
put  to  it  to  remember  a  book  of  those  latter  days  to  which 
we  owe  more  of  it  than  we  do  to  the  Irish  B.M. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[^Thtu  noUt  on  thg  week's  Fiction  are  not  neeeitarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow. '\ 

Via  Crucis.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of  Dr.  Claudius  and  Sarra- 
cinesea  is  an  event  in  many  homes.  In  Via  Crucis  Mr. 
Crawford  once  again  goes  to  ancient  times  for  his  material. 
"  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord's  g^-ace  eleven  hundred  and  forty-five,"  is  his 
,  fiiit  sentence.  The  date  and  the  title  together  are,  perhaps, 
a  sufScient  indication  that  Mr.  Crawford's  hero  is  a 
Crusader.  Old  England  (in  the  time  of  Stephen),  old 
France,  love,  fighting,  and  piety  form  the  book.  (Mac- 
millan.     6s.) 

DAEifEix.  By  Benjamin  Swift- 

A  r  3tum  to  the  author  of  The  Destroyer's  earlier  manner. 
The  t  Je  is  psychological,  moves  in  good  society,  and  touches 
love  and  politics.  Sir  Charles  Dartnell  is  done  in  the 
author's  best  inhuman  vein.  Having  married  a  beautiful 
woman,  "  he  presented  her  with  a  magnificent  black 
velvet  dress,  and,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  looked  so  ador- 
able that  he  said  that  he  wished  to  hold  her  thus  in  his 
arms  all  night."     (Heinemann.     2s.  6d.) 

She  Walks  in  Beauty.  By  Katharine  Tynan. 

A  bright  love-story  laid  chiefly  in  a  quiet  Irish  village, 
with  pretty  landscape  touches.  "  See  how  rosy  the  peak 
is,  but  the  woods  are  purple  at  the  base.  If  we  were  over 
there  where  the  road  winds  round  the  hill-foot,  we  should 
hear  nothing  but  the  singing  of  little  streams.  They  are 
chattering  through  the  bracken  everywhere,  and  spilling 
into  the  road,  where  they  make  little  channels  for  them- 
selves, clear  as  amber."     (Smith,  Elder.     6s.) 

The  King's  Deputy.  By  H.  G.  Hinkson. 

A  romance  of  Dublin  life  in  the  last  century,  revolving 
round  the  court  of  the  Viceroy.  Duelling,  social  and 
political  intrigue,  and  a  first-class  murder  trial  are  among 
the  ingredients  of  this  spirited  story,  which  is  told  in  the 
first  person.     (Lawrence  &  Bullen.     6s.) 


One  Year. 


By  Dorothea  Gerard. 


A  romance  of  Polish  life,  by  the  author  of  The  Impedi- 
ment. The  heroine,  a  governess,  receives  at  the  registry 
office  a  slip,  bearing  an  address  in  East  Galicia,  whither 
she  goes  to  enter  a  Polish  family.  The  governess's 
"year"  is  sufficiently  eventful  to  seem  quite  unreal  in 
retrospect.     A  moving  story.     (Blackwood.     6s.) 


A  Voyage  at  Anchor. 


By  W.  Clark  Eussell. 


"'What  is  your  idea?'  my  wife  asked.  'To  accept 
my  friend's  loan  of  his  ship,  the  Calenture,  for  a  couple  of 
months  ;  to  furnish  her  cabins  comfortably,  and  to  anchor 
her  off  the  prettiest  and  safest  piece  of  scenery  that  our 
coasts  have  to  offer.'  "  The  Calenture  was  an  old  sailing 
ship  of  the  East  India  trade,  and  the  anchorage  chosen 
was  a  spot  off  the  South  Downs,  near  Sandwich.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  holiday,  which  proved  adventurous. 
(F.  V.  AVhite  &  Co.     6s.) 

Sir  Patrick,  the  Puddock.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 

A  well- conceived  story  showing  how  Sir  Patrick,  the 
Puddock,  a  simple  -  hearted,  modest  baronet  in  the 
Hebrides,  won  the  heart  of  an  heiress  and  prevailed  over 
all  her  pushful  London  admirers.     (Pearsons.     68.) 


A  Desper-^^te  CnARACTKn.  By  Iv.\n  Tueoenev. 

The  penultimate  volume  in  Mrs.  Oarnett's  translation  of 
Turgenev.  The  stories  are  six  in  number,  covering 
thirty-four  years  of  their  author's  life.  Mr.  Edward 
Gamett  contributes  a  critical  Introduction,  and  the  volume 
is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  "  whose  art  in  essence 
often  recalls  the  art  and  essence  of  Turgenev."  (Heine- 
mann.    .3s.  6d.) 

When  George  III.  was  King.  By  Amyot  Saoon. 

Smuggling  and  murder  in  Cornwall.  The  sea  is  always 
near.  "'Amen,'  murmurs  the  old  lawyer,"  at  the  end, 
"  and  the  thunder  of  the  surf  upon  the  rocks  echoed  back  the 
old  man's  prayer."  A  good  story  of  love  and  adventure. 
(Sands  &  Co.     63.) 

The  Eed-Headed  Man.  By  Fergus  Hume. 

A  conventional  detective  story,  turning  on  the  murder  of 
a  banker  in  Drury-lane,  a  Peruvian  secret  society,  and  a 
Blue  Mummy.     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     63.) 

The  Queen  of  the  World.  By  Luke  Neiterville. 

The  hero  is  projected  forward  in  time  to  the  year 
2179  A.D.,  when  he  finds  the  world  groaning  under  a 
Chinese  tyranny  after  a  great  Anglo-Chinese  conflict,  in 
which  the  Chinese  had  used  marvellous  air-ships  and  had 
been  victorious.  The  action  passes  in  South  America. 
(Lawrence  &  Bullen.     6s.) 


Jocelyn  Erroll. 


By  Curtis  Yorkk. 


"  Curtis  Yorke  "  is  a  popular  family  novelist ;  and  here 
we  have  a  love-story  spiced  with  just  as  much  agnosticism 
and  wickedness  as  her  readers  desire,  the  whole  being 
"  moralised  "  with  correctness  and  fervour.  There  is  much 
writing  of  this  kind  :  "  'I  live  in  this  street.  And  you — 
do  you  live  here  ? '  'I  have  rooms  at  No.  89,'  he  an- 
swered. '  And  I  live  at  No.  90,'  she  said,  looking  faintly 
pleased.  'So,  you  see,  we  are  opposite  neighbours.'  .  . 
'  Good-bye,'  he  said,  lifting  his  hat.  '  Good-bye,'  she 
returned.  '  And  again,  thank  you  so  much.'  '  Oh,  that 
was  nothing,'  he  said  smiling.  He  crossed  the  street,  and 
their  latch-keys  rattled  simultaneously."     (Jarrold.     68.) 

Wise  in  His  Generation.  By  Philip  Davenant. 

"  If  you  see  a  man  happy,  as  the  the  world  goes— con- 
tented with  himself  and  contented  with  what  is  around 
him — such  a  man  may  be,  and  probably  is,  decent  and 
respectable  ;  but  the  highest  is  not  in  him,  and  the  highest 
will  not  come  out  of  him."  The  hero  of  the  story,  a  young 
solicitor,  is  a  man  of  the  above  type,  and  his  wisdom  and 
his  love  affairs  are  carefully  studied.     (John  Long.     68.) 

A  Treble  Soloist.  By  Harley  Rodney. 

The  interest  of  this  novel,  if  it  exists,  is  musical ;  but 
there  is  no  surer  sign  of  mediocrity  than  extravagant 
names  like  Dr.  TheophUus  Thumper,  Mr.  Cornet-a-Piston, 
Mr.  Alexander  Spanker,  Mrs.  Basher,  Mr.  Con  Moto,  and 
Lady  Sugartongs.     (Digby,  Ix)ng  &  Co.     6s.) 

Vengeance  is  Mine,  By  Axdrew  Balfour. 

In  this  romance,  by  the  author  of  By  Stroke  of  Sword, 
we  are  in  Scotland  and  in  France  in  the  Napoleonic 
age,  and  the  "vengeance"  is  wrought  upon  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  There  is  fighting  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land, 
and  a  family  feud,  and  an  early  type  of  the  American  girl. 
(Methuen.     6s.) 

The  Forsaken  Way.  By  Philip  Lafabgue. 

' '  It  was  Founder's  Day  at  the  Celibatory  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  ...  in  one  of  the  most  hopelessly  derelict 
(juarters  of  Essex."  The  time  is  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  the  celibates  are  young  men  who  are  re- 
solved to  refrain  from  marriage  owing  to  defects  which 
they  refuse  to  transmit.     (Hurst  &  Black ett.     68.) 
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Dumas     in     the    Caucasus. 

The  Story  of  the  "New  Stories." 

Last  week  we  established  the  identity  between  the 
supposed  posthumous  romances  of  Dumas  pere  and  La 
Boule  de  Neige  and  Sultanetta,  two  well-known  volumes 
of  his  vast  repertory.  The  interest  created  has  encourage<l 
us  to  pursue  our  researches  somewhat  further.  As  the 
result  we  oiler  to  our  readers  not  only  some  details  con- 
cerning Marlynsky,  the  original  author  of  the  stories,  and 
his  characters,  but  an  account  of  how  the  MS.  came  into 
Dumas'  possession,  and  we  will  show  him  and  his  Russian 
amanuensis  at  work  upon  it. 

Always  eager  to  leave  Paris,  to  which  his  eternal  work 
bound  him,  Dumas  was  one  night  informed  by  his  friends 
the  Kouchaleffs  that  five  days  hence  they  would  take  him 
to  St.  Petersburg.  Dumas,  astonished,  replied  nevertheless 
that  if  he  went  to  Russia,  than  which  nothing  seemed 
more  improbable,  it  would  not  be  to  see  the  city  of 
St.  Peter  only,  but  to  visit  Nijini-Novgorod,  Kasan, 
Astrakan,  and  Sebastopol,  and  return  by  the  Danube. 
The  Kouchaleffs  assured  him  that,  having  a  seat  near 
Moscow,  an  estate  at  Nijini,  steppes  at  Kasan,  a  fishery 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  country  house  at  Isatcha, 
nothing  could  be  more  convenient,  and  they  gave  him  two 
minutes  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind.  Dumas,  who  had 
been  a  great  traveller,  reflected  that  journeying  in  Russia 
under  such  conditions  had  always  been  one  of  his  desires, 
and  that  if  the  expedition  was  a  folly  it  would  be  one 
which  he  should  never  repent.  He  accordingly  consented 
within  the  time  prescribed,  and  five  days  later  the  party 
was  en  route. 

We  find  Dumas  at  Nijini,  which  he  reached  after  visit- 
ing St.  Petersburg,  Finland,  Moscow,  and  descending  the 
Volga.  He  was  dining  with  General  Alexander  Moura- 
vief  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  he  was  snatched 
in  the  embrace  of  two  totally  unknown  persons.  "  We 
are  your  Alexis  and  Pauline,"  they  cried  to  Dumas'  speech- 
less surprise.  Slowly  he  remembered.  Alexis  and  Pauline 
were  no  other  than  the  hero  and  heroine  of  his  novel  Le 
Maitre  (TArmes,  written  some  twenty  years  before.  The 
material  for  the  novel,  which  had  an  enormous  success  in 
Russia,  had  been  supplied  to  Dumas  by  the  Maitre  d'Armes 
himself,  the  famous  swordsman  Qrisier,  who  had  lived  for 
eighteen  months  in  St.  Petersburg.  Alexis  Annenkof  had 
taken  part  in  the  Republican  conspiracy  of  1825  which  led 
so  many  men,  including  Marlynsky's  brother,  to  the 
scaffold.  Annenkof  was  condemned  to  exile  for  life  in 
Siberia.  There,  at  the  Petrovsky  mines,  Pauline,  although 
not  his  wife,  obtained  leave  from  the  Emperor  to  join  him, 
and  there  they  found  Bestuchef,  afterwards  known  as  the 
novelist  Marlynsky,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  same  con- 
spiracy. Twenty-seven  years  later  the  Annenkofs  were 
pardoned.  Bestuchef  had  left  long  before  to  re-enter 
the  army  as  a  soldier  in  the  ranks.  Thus  it  happened 
that  it  was  the  hero  and  heroine  of  Ze  Maitre  d'  Armes 
who,  in  relating  their  own  adventures,  introduced  Dumas 
for  the  first  time  to  Bestuchef-Marlynsky. 

Some  few  months  later,   in   a  Tartar  cemetery  in  the 
Caucasus,  a  little  monument  painted  red  and  green  was 


pointed  out  to  Dumas.  "It  is  the  tomb  of  Sultanetta,  the 
beloved  of  Ammalat  Bey,"  said  his  companion.  "  Who 
were  they  ?  "  asked  Dumas.  Their  story,  a  history  well 
known  among  the  Tartars,  was  told  to  him,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Derbend,  where  Marlynsky  had  spent  a  year 
in  the  fortress  after  leaving  Siberia,  the  writer's  MS.  of 
Ammalat  Bey,  found  in  his  room  after  his  death,  was  given 
to  Dumas.  He  now  learnt  the  history  of  Marlynsky's  life 
in  all  its  details,  and  visiting  the  tomb  of  his  ill-fated 
mistress,  Oline  Nesterzof,  he  wrote  a  poem  for  inscription 
at  its  foot. 

On  the  journey  from  Derbend  to  Tiflis,  Dumas  observed 
his  amanuensis,  Kalino  (an  idle  young  man  whom  he  had 
taken  from  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg),  absorbed  in 
the  perusal  of  a  little  Russian  book.  It  proved  to  be 
Marlynsky's  Za  Neige  du  Mont  Chakh-Bague.  As  they 
went  Dumas  learned  the  story,  as  it  was  intended  he 
should  do  by  the  person  (Prince  Bag^atiore)  who  had 
placed  it  in  the  young  man's  hands.  Not  content  with 
gathering  up  every  scrap  of  information  concerning  the 
unfortunate  novelist,  whose  history  is  too  long  and 
perhaps  too  painful  to  relate  here,  Dumas  decided  that 
he  would  try  to  repair  in  France  the  ingratitude  of  Russia 
towards  a  man  who,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  genius.  He 
was  told  that  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas  no  critic  was 
bold  enough  to  write  in  favour  of  the  works  of  one  who 
had  been  found  guilty,  as  Marlynsky  was,  of  high  treason, 
and  as  years  elapsed  he  had  been  much  forgotten.  It 
appears,  however,  that  both  Ammalat  Bey  and  Moullah 
Naur  (the  identical  stories  translated  by  Mr.  Gordon)  were 
actually  published  under  Marlynsky's  name,  and  that  they 
obtained  some  success  in  Russia. 

At  Tiflis,  where  he  made  a  stay  of  six  weeks,  Dumas  set 
himself  to  write.     His  happiest  hours  were  ever  those  spent 
with  his  pen.      AVork  was  sweet   after  months  spent  in 
travelling.     He  had  endured  many  privations,  had  some- 
times gone  without  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  but 
what  he  had  most  suffered  from  was  his  separation  from 
his  pen.      So  he  plunged  into  a    sea  of  ink,   and  wrote 
until  his  travelling  stock  of  paper,  his  large  blue  sheets  on 
which  he  had  written  uniformly  for  some  twenty  years, 
and   which    have   been   celebrated  by   so    many   of    his 
biographers,  was  exhausted.     This  was  terrible  to  Dumas. 
Like  indifferent  spellers  who  never  can  write  with  the  pen 
which  one  hands  to  them,  Dumas  was  lost  without  his  blue 
paper.     He  ransacked  Tiflis  in  search  of  sheets  resembling 
his  own,    but   no   one  there   had   ever  felt  the   want   of 
large  blue  MS.  paper.     He  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  some  of  a  sickly  yellowish  hue,  called  by  the 
vendor  white.      Perhaps  Mr.  Home  Gordon   will  teU  us 
whether  the  paper  of  the  famous  MS.  corresponds  with 
this   description.      Supplied   with   materials   of    a   kind, 
Dumas  returned  to  his  table,  which  he  had  placed  in  a 
window  overlooking  all  Tiflis,   the  streets  of  which  were 
filled   with   a   ceaselessly  moving  throng  of    Egyptians, 
Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Russians, Greeks,  Persians,  Kabardians, 
French,    Germans,    and  representatives    of    many  other 
countries.     Never  when  at  work  had  he  looked  on  a  more 
interesting  or  beautiful  scene.     Work,  however,  entranced 
him.     He  wrote  oblivious  of  time  and  frequently  of  food, 
which  his  friends  sent  him   from   a  neighbouring  shop, 
placing  the  dishes  on  the  comer  of  his  table  for  his  con- 
sumption between  the  composition  of  two  chapters.     The 
idle  amanuensis  caught  the  fever  of  industry  from  the 
author  of  Monte  Crista.     He,  too,  became  chained  to  his 
desk,  and  day  after  day  sat  translating  from  Marlynsky, 
from     Pushkin,    and    from    Lermontoff.      Had    Dumas 
asked  him  to  translate  from  Chinese  he  would  have  done 
it.     In  the  meantime  snow  fell  in  great  quantities,  and 
the  writers  became  weather-bound.     It  was  at  Tiflis,  then, 
on  December  .'51,  1858,  that  Dumas  added  the  signature 
to  the  last  leaf    of    Ammalat  Bey,   which    Mr.    Gordon 
has    reproduced,   together  with  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  story,  in  facsimile. 
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How  Long  Should  Cop3ArIght 
Last  ? 

This  question  was  asked,  and  discussed  in  a  tentative 
way,  in  the  Academy  of  November  18.  The  new  Copy- 
right Act  (still  to  be  passed)  proposes  to  make  copyright 
in  every  book  endure  throughout  the  author's  lifetime, 
and  for  thirty  years  afterwards.  Is  this  period — which 
may  cover,  in  all,  seventy,  or  possibly  eighty,  years — long 
enough  ?  In  France  fifty  years  are  added  to  the  author's 
lifetime;  in  Spain  and  Italy  eighty  years.  In  these 
countries,  therefore,  copyright  may  easily  extend  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  or  more. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  copyrights  often  lapse  at  a  point 
of  time  when  their  cessation  seems  to  press  hardly  on  an 
author's  heirs.  The  heirs  of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray 
would  still  be  enjoying  a  harvest  of  royalties  if  our  copy- 
right law  were  that  of  Spain.  The  heirs  of  Charles  Reade, 
George  Eliot,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  soon  lose 
royalties  which  it  is  permissible  to  think  they  ought 
to  enjoy  for  many  years  to  come. 

From  America  comes  the  proposal  that  copyright  should 
he  perpetual ;  and  Sir  Walter  Besant,  writing  in  the  Author, 
supports  this  revolutionary  idea.  The  difficulties  and 
objections  which  beset  this  proposal  are  many  and  obvious, 
and  are  not  disguised  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

The  question  still  arises,  How  long — thirty  years,  fifty 
years,  eighty  years,  or  perpetually — should  copyright  last  ? 
We  have  ventured  to  put  this  question  to  a  few  writers 
whose  opinions  we  value ;  and  below  we  give  the  replies 
we  have  received. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  : 

In  1877,  when  a  Commission  on  copyright  was  sitting,  I 
argued  in  favour  of  the  duration  now  proposed  —  the 
author's  life  and  thiity  years  after  his  death.  Certainly  I 
think  fifty  years  after  his  death  would  be  better,  since  it 
would  nearly  always  cover  the  possible  life  of  his  widow. 
The  question  of  perpetual  copyright  I  have  not  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  : 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  period  for  the  duration  of 
literary  copyright  should  be  seven  years  from  registration. 

Dr.  F.  J.  FuHNivALL  : 

I  think  copyright  is  quite  long  enough  now,  and  that 
authors  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  public  for  making  their 
rights  last  so  much  longer  than  those  of  patentees,  who 
deserve  just  as  much  protection  as  authors.  It  is  only 
writers'  conceit  that  makes  them  think  themselves  so 
valuable ;  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  encourage  their 
delusion. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  : 

The  proposal  of  perpetual  copyright  is  a  piece  of  rapa- 
cious impudence.  WoiUd  it  benefit  anybody  if  the  heirs  of 
John  Bunyan  were  now  wallowing  idly  in  royalties  on  The 
Pilgrim's  Pruyrcat  instead  of  working  honestly  for  their 
living  ? 

Considering  that  an  inventor  who  enriches  the  world  is 
granted  patent  rights  for  fourteen  years  only,  it  is  not 
clear  why  an  author,  who  possibly  debauches  it,  should 
get  from  thirty  to  over  one  hundred  years'  copyright.  The 
present  tf rm  is  too  lopg,  except  in  a  very  few  special  cases, 
for  which  extension  should  bo  granted  on  application  to  the 
courts.  If  the  descendants  of  authors  want  copyrights, 
they  can  earn  them  by  writing  books. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  : 

I  do  not  think  perpetual  copyright  is  desirable — because 
a  book,  being  a  national  possession,  ought  to  be  made 
accessible  to  the  nation.  Nor  can  I  think  it  feasible,  be- 
cause an  author's  descendants  will  be  either  lost  or  drift 
into  other  families. 

I  think  coi)yright  should  extend  for  two  generations — 


say  sixty  years  roughly.  And  I  feel  that  its  duration  in 
the  hands  of  any  single  publisher  should  be  limited,  say, 
to  six  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  : 

I  imagine  that  most  people  interested  would  be  satisfied 
with  "  during  the  author's  lifetime  and  thirty  years." 
This,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  would  mean  a  copy- 
right of  at  least  sixty  years,  and  in  many  cases  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred — after  that . 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd  : 

The  books  needing  protection  under  copyright  are  not  so 
much  those  whose  success  is  rapid,  but  those  for  which, 
after  long  years  of  neglect  and  slow  sale,  a  demand,  with 
steady  and  often  increasing  sale,  arises.  Take,  e.(/.,  Mere- 
dith's works,  FitzGerald's  (^)mar  Khayyi'un,  &c.  Hence  I 
would  grant  copyright  for  at  least  three  generations. 

Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  : 

That  copyright  should  be  perpetual  is  the  counsel  of  per- 
fection ;  pemmnent  possession  of  an  artistic  product  is  far 
moie  defensible  than  permanent  possession  of  land,  of  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  or  of  the  manufactured  article. 
But  it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  which  lies  outside  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  At  the  very  least,  however, 
the  term  of  copyright  shoiild  be  extended  so  as  to  profit, 
should  the  right  be  a  source  of  profit,  the  descendants  of 
the  holder  to  the  third  generation.  Many  works  only 
become  profitable  from  half  a  century  to  a  century  after 
the  author's  death,  because  then  only  are  they  recognisfd 
as  classics  and  benefit  by  a  forced  sale  consequent  upon 
their  introduction  into  the  educational  curriculum  of  the 
country ;  it  is  scandalous  that  the  writer  shovdd  not  be  able 
to  leave  this  chance  of  wealth  to  his  descendants,  or  should 
not  be  able  to  discount  it  during  his  lifetime,  which  he  can 
only  do  if  the  purchaser  of  his  right  has  the  assurance  of  a 
lengthened  term  during  which  to  enjoy  it.  It  now 
happens  that  almost  the  only  writer  who  can  sell  his  copy- 
right to  advantage  is  the  one  who,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  permanent  interests  of  literature  and  humanity, 
deserves  the  least  consideration  and  protection — viz.,  the 
ephemeral  novelist. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  : 

In  reply  to  your  questions,  I  think : 

That  perpetual  copyright  is  not  desirable.  It  would  be 
compatible  with  the  public  interests  only  under  the  most 
stringent  safeguards,  and  would  not  be  a  good  form  of 
hereditary  property,  as  it  would  entail  neither  duties  nor 
responsibility. 

That  the  term  proposed  in  the  new  Bill  is  satisfactory, 
and  should,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  accepted  by  aulihors. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  would  give  a  material  in- 
crease on  the  present  term,  and  it  covers  the  time  during 
which  a  man's  immediate  descendants  are  natiu-ally  depen- 
dent on  the  results  of  his  labours. 

It  might  be,  however,  that  some  slight  extension  of  the 
term  would  be  found  desirable  for  the  sake  of  making  the 
law  of  various  countries  uniform.  I  have  not  looked  into 
this  point. 

Dr.  W.  Robertson  Nicoix: 

The  idea  of  perpetual  copyright  seems  quite  impracticable, 
but  I  feel  that  an  author  ought  to  be  able  to  leave  his 
books  as  a  heritage  to  his  children.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  author's  books  should  be  out  of  copyright  till  his  last 
child  is  dead.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  instances  of  the 
great  hardships  that  have  resulted  from  the  absence  of  any 
such  rule.  In  ray  opinion  it  is  not  sufficient  that  copyright 
should  be  during  an  author's  lifetime  and  thirty  years. 
Suppose  Charles  Dickens  had  died  in  the  year  after  he 
wrote  the  Pickwick  Papers,  would  it  have  been  just  that  his 
children  should  have  failed  to  reap  any  benefit  from  the 
achievement  of  their  father's  genius  during  half  their 
lives  ?  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  reasonsble  person  would 
say  so. 

It  will  be  seen  that  every  writer  we  have  consulted  rules 
that  perpetual  copyright  is  impracticable  or  undesirable. 
But  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  period  of  copy- 
right contemplated  by  Lord  Monkhouse's  Bill,  which 
wul  be  before  Parliament  next  year,  is  too  short.     Mr. 
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W.  L.  Courtney  is  in  agreement  with  Sir  Walter  Besant 
in  his  view  that  a  puhlisher's  enjoyment  of  a  copyright 
should  be  rigorously  shortened  in  point  of  time.  Our  own 
opinion  is  that  authors'  copyright  should  he  given  a  longer 
life  than  is  proposed  by  the  Bill,  and  we  shall  return  to 
the  matter. 


Paris   Letter. 

(From  our  French   Correspondent.) 

The  lay  pontiff  of  the  Eeactionary  Party  has  just 
delivered  a  very  eloquent  sermon  from  the  presidential 
chair  of  the  Academy.  I  had  never  heard  M.  Brunetiere 
speak  until  then,  and  I  will  own  at  once  that  I  was 
greatly  surprised  by  his  admirable  delivery.  He  read  his 
discourse  in  such  a  way  that  if  you  did  not  see  the  MS. 
in  his  hand,  and  note  how  regularly  he  turned  over  the 
pages,  you  would  have  been  convinced  he  was  uttering  an 
extempore  oration  upon  virtue.  The  great  man  is  himself 
extremely  small  and  frail  and  insignificant-looking.  His 
features  are  of  a  common  mould,  in  a  short,  lean,  pallid 
visage  ;  the  brow  is  narrow  and  low ;  the  mouth,  under  a 
slight  dark  moustache,  is  wide  and  thin,  with  a  singular 
twist  upon  one  side  which,  in  the  movements  of  speech, 
shortens  the  profile  and  effectively  deepens  the  expression. 
It  is  a  face  in  repose  that  means  nothing,  but  which,  from 
its  very  mobility,  responds  eloquently  to  the  command  of 
utterance,  and  to  the  superficial  observer  then  appears  to 
mean  a  great  deal. 

Watching  his  mediocre  exterior  with  attention,  and 
listening  with  no  less  eager  attention  to  the  clear  and 
commanding  voice  that  held  us  all  with  an  almost  ecclesi- 
astical imperiousness,  I  came  to  understand  the  secret  of 
M.  Brunetiere's  power  and  success.  There  is  just  the 
amount  of  insincerity  and  dogmatism  in  the  editor  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  to  insure  him  succe.ss  with  a  social 
party  whose  attitude  towards  sincerity  is  rather  that  of 
contempt  than  of  admiration,  and  which  likes  to  hear  the 
opinions  that  maintain  its  prestige  expressed  with  convic- 
tion by  the  outsider  it  condesf^ends  to  adopt.  There  is 
something  about  him  of  a  second-rate  diplomat  and  a  first- 
rate  Jesuit,  a  little  of  the  charlatan  and  a  very  strong  dose 
of  the  literary  Tartufe.  And  being  a  pedant,  he  clothes 
the  poverty  of  his  style  in  the  massive  folds  of  the 
mantle  of  erudition.  M.  Brunetiere,  being  a  sage  as  well 
as  an  erudite,  attained  glory  the  day  he  was  advised  to 
discover  Bossuet,  a  genius  in  exquisite  harmony  with  his 
own  narrow  and  dogmatic  talent.  His  attitude  the  day 
he  made  this  discovery,  and  resolved  to  offer  Bossuet  for 
the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  polite  world  of  Paris, 
was  as  impressive  as  that  of  Columbus  exclaiming 
"  Tierra  !  "  when  he  saw  America  upon  the  horizon. 
Bossuet  was  to  make  M.  Brunetiere,  to  carry  him  on  a 
wave  of  fashionable  homage  to  an  armchair  among  the 
living  Immortals,  and  ordain  him  the  mouthpiece  of 
fashionable  and  snobbish  patriotism.  Years  ago  he  had 
begun  to  wage  his  bitter  war  against  Zola,  on  the  ground 
of  naturalism.  Here  he  was  in  his  right  as  a  literary 
critic,  and  his  fierce  hostility  to  modem  French  porno- 
graphy is  to  his  honour.  But  when  he  carried  this  same 
hostility  into  the  Nationalist  camp,  and  offered  it  as  a 
weapon  of  war  to  Zola's  political  enemies,  we  were  able 
to  measure  the  man's  sincerity.  Not  content  to  espouse 
openly  a  criminal  cause,  he  placed  a  great,  large-minded 
review  (become  under  his  narrow  editorship  a  dull, 
pedantic,  and  soporific  organ,  in  which  you  may  expect 
to  find  everything  except  wit,  humour,  charm,  or  gaiety) 
at  the  service  of  falsehood,  injustice,  and  calumny,  and 
started  a  society  to  enable  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Faubourg  to  shout  at  will  "  Vive  VArinie!"  in  the  intervals 
of  gathering   subscriptions  for  the  noble  Henry's  widow 


and  plotting  to  spoil  M.  Loubet's  hat  while  awaiting  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  him  of  his  head. 

And  so  it  comes  to-day  that  M.  Brunetiere  rivals  M. 
Arthur  Meyer,  the  reckless  editor  of  the  Eoyalist  organ, 
Le  Oaulois,  in  guiding  aristocratic  Paris  and  interpreting 
in  reactionary  style  its  noble  sentiments.  He  is  on  the 
side  of  clericalism  and  militarism.  In  this  speech  he  made 
a  fervent  reference  to  sainted  kings.  He  despises  science, 
and  naturally  could  not  lose  so  fine  an  occasion  to  give 
another  of  his  violent  digs  at  the  "  intellectuals  " — that  is, 
at  all  the  writers,  Academicians,  thinkers  and  savants  who 
elected  to  walk  behind  M,  Zola  during  the  past  two  years, 
rather  than  behind  the  eminent  M.  Brunetiere.  He  in- 
formed them  that  they  were  less  necessary  to  the  State 
than  the  virtuous  humble  whose  eulogy  he  was  intrusted 
to  utter  on  behalf  of  the  Academy ;  and  hinted  that,  per- 
haps, of  all  classes  they  comprised  the  one  which  is  the 
least  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a 
land.  Such  a  statement,  like  the  honour  of  the  Army,  has 
become  too  decided  a  cliche  of  his  party  not  to  shock  us  by 
its  hoUowness.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  virtue,  the  dis- 
interestedness, the  endurance  and  unconscious  nobility  of 
the  humble  class  of  society,  is  of  far  more  infinite  value  to 
society  to-day  and  to  posterity  to-morrow  than  all  the 
learning  and  art  of  men  of  talent  and  of  men  of  genius. 
The  illiterate  life-boatman  who  braves  the  midnight  storm 
to  rescue  his  drowning  fellows  is  for  me  a  far  nobler  and 
more  useful  creature  than  the  man  of  erudition  who  sits  in 
his  study  and  discovers  the  origin  of  languages,  or  the 
poet  who  reveals  the  travail  of  his  soul.  But  I  am  too 
well  aware  that  this  is  M.  Brunetiere's  war-cry  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  sincerity  upon  his  lips  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
If  M.  Brunetiere  were  so  sure  of  the  nothingness  of  litera- 
ture, and  so  enamoured  of  martial  glory  that  he  even  discovers 
it  in  the  Staff  Cabinet  athwart  the  dishonour  of  forgery 
and  perjury,  how  comes  it  that  he  has  devoted  his  man- 
hood to  books  and  pen  and  ink  when  he  niiglit  have  been 
leading  his  country  to  another  Sedan,  or  helping  General 
Mercier  and  the  gallant  Henry  to  add  to  their  poor  little 
collection  of  fifteen  forgeries  which  even  did  not  succeed  in 
proving  the  guilt  of  their  unfortunate  victim  ?  Who 
knows,  if  M.  Brunetiere  had  elected  to  wear  the  kepi  he 
so  passionately  admires,  instead  of  the  humble  palm- 
embroidered  coat  he  so  evidently  despises,  Dreyfus  might 
have  been  sent  back  to  the  Devil's  Isle,  where  certainly  M. 
Brunetiere  would  be  delighted  to  have  him  again. 

And  yet,  despite  its  insincerity,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deny  the  impressiveness  of  M.  Brunetiere's  sermon 
at  the  Academy.  He  speaks  admirably,  far  better  than 
he  writes,  thanks  to  his  warm  and  clear  utterance,  to  his 
large  and  restrained  gesture,  to  the  mobility  of  his  expres- 
sion. As  a  writer  he  is  too  much  of  the  professor — heavy, 
sententious,  mediocre,  and  second-rate.  As  a  speaker  his 
style  is  brightened  by  his  personality,  and  becomes  more 
supple — I  may  not  say  wittier,  but  more  pointed  and 
suggestive.  In  fashionable  and  reactionary  circles  he  is 
hailed  as  a  second  Bourdaloue;  but  this  is  the  exaggeration 
of  gratitude  and  admiration.  Still,  as  a  preacher  he  would 
have  proved  a  force,  for  he  was  bom  to  preach.  His 
sermon  on  the  "  Prize  of  Virtue  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind,  with  just  enough  irony  to  please  fastidious  ears,  just 
enough  sentiment  to  delight  the  sentimental,  just  enough 
false  humility  to  flatter  the  unintellectual.  It  was  a  lesson 
to  hear  idle  and  luxuriously  dressed  women,  unvirtuous 
males  in  the  best  of  tailoring,  applaud  such  a  statement  as 
this  —  "  The  virtues  of  the  humble  are  the  real  force 
which  counterweighs,  and  in  consequence  equilibrates  the 
eternal  and  increasing  press  of  misfortune,  of  poverty,  and 
vice."  I  hope  they  understood  it,  but  I  doubt  it.  This 
sounds  like  unconscious  irony  on  the  lips  of  M.  Brunetiere  : 
"  Kemember  that  the  true  measure  of  the  value  of  men — 
what  makes  men  really  great  and  nations  prosperous — is 
their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  humanity." 

H.  L. 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

\To  this  page  tr«  invite  our  readers  to  contribute  criticitm, 
Jacourable  or  otherwise,  of  boohs  new  and  old,  or  remarks  on 
striking  or  curious  passages  which  they  may  meet  with  in  their 
reading.  Xo  communication,  we  tpould  point  out,  must  exceed 
300  words.^ 

A    Promising    Debut. 

WiLi,  you  allow  me — merely  as  an  "  Amateur  Critic  " — 
to  invite  your  readers'  attention  to  a  new  novel  by — as  I 
suppose— a  new  writer?  I  refer  to  The  Enchanter,  by 
IT.  L.  Silberrad.  U  L.  Silberrad — whoever  lie  [or  she] 
may  be — splits  his  infinitives  and  uses  "  aggravating  " 
when  he  means  "  irritating  "  ;  also  he  drdgs  iuio  his  story 
much  superfluous  and  unconvincing  melodrama.  But,  if 
you  separate  these  errors  and  superfluities,  there  remains 
a  really  fine  story — fresh,  original,  and  strong — with  a 
hero  who  is  worth  following,  and,  in  pp.  232-263,  moving 
on  the  heights  of  romance.  I  should  be  sorry  if  this  story 
missed  its  welcome,  for  if  it  be  a  first  performance  it 
seems  to  me  a  remarkable  one,  of  quite  unusual  promise. 

A.  T.  Quii.i.ER  Coucn. 


"  The  King  of  the  Golden  River." 

EvERYONB  must  be  sorry  for  the  mistake  about  the  new 
Dumas  stories,  altliough  in  making  those  stories  accessible 
to  English  readers  the  book  is  to  be  valued  irrespective  of 
the  genuineness  oi  the  discovery.  My  own  debt  to  Th^ 
Snow  on  Shah-Dagh  is  twofold,  for  it  is  not  only  very 
entertaining  itself,  and  the  Mollah  Nour  a  great  thing  in 
robber  chiefs,  but  by  reminding  me  of  Mr.  Euskin's  King 
of  the  Golden  River  it  gave  me  the  impulse  to  read  that 
most  sa-tisfactory  fairy  tale  once  more.  The  two  stories 
have  this  in  common,  tliat  in  both  of  them  there  is  a  good 
youth  and  a  difficult  enterprise  involving  a  mountain 
ascent.  In  Dumas,  Iskander  must  brave  the  Mollah  Nour 
and,  fetching  snow  from  the  summit,  convey  it  safely  to 
the  Caspian  Sea  ;  in  Euskin,  Qluck  has  to  succeed  in  cast- 
ing three  drops  of  holy  water  into  the  source  of  the  golden 
river.  Few  stories  can  so  take  the  child's  imagination  as 
Mr.  Euskin's  does.     It  should  have  the  widest  circulation. 

E.M. 


When  first  those  trees  began  to  grow  ; 
But  fctill  they  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew, 
As  if  they'd  nothing  else  to  do, 
But  ever  to  be  growing. 

The  impulses  of  air  and  sky 

Have  reared  their  stately  stems  so  high, 

And  clothed  their  boughs  with  green  ; 
Their  leaves  the  dews  of  evening  quaff, 

And  when  tbe  wind  blows  loud  and  keen, 
I've  seen  the  jolly  timbers  lauuh, 

And  shake  their  sides  with  merry  glee — 

Wagging  their  beads  in  mockery. 

Fii'd  are  their  feet  in  solid  earth, 

Where  winds  c«u  never  blow ; 
But  visitiugs  of  deeper  birth 

Have  reached  their  roots  below. 
For  they  have  gained  the  river's  brink, 
And  of  the  living  waters  drink. 

There's  little  Will,  a  five  year's  child- 
He  is  my  youngest  boy  ; 

To  look  on  eyes  so  fair  and  wild, 
It  is  a  very  joy : — 

He  hath  conversed  with  sun  and  shower, 

And  dwelt  with  every  idle  flower, 
As  fresh  and  gay  as  them. 

He  loiters  wi'h  the  briar  rose, — 

The  blue  belles  are  his  play-fellows, 
That  dance  upon  their  slender  stem. 

And  I  have  said,  my  little  Will, 
Why  should  not  he  continue  still 

A  thing  of  nature's  rearing: 
A  thing  beyond  the  world's  control — 
A  living  vegetable  soul, — 

No  human  sorrow  fearing. 

It  were  a  blessed  sight  to  see 
That  child  become  a  willow  tree, 

His  brother  trees  among. 
He'd  be  four  times  as  tall  as  me. 

And  live  thren  limes  as  long. 

In  a  footnote  to  these  verses,  in  The  Literary  Remains  of 
Catherine  Maria  Fanshawe,  we  are  told  that  one  lady,  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  Wordsworth,  on  seeing  this  poem, 
admired  it  exceedingly,  and  wondered  how  it  was  that 
Wordsworth  had  never  read  it  to  her. 

K.  H. 


For  an  Anthology  of  Parody. 

I  SEE  that  Sir  Algernon  West,  in  his  Recollections,  states 
that  as  a  child  he  had  Miss  Fanshawe  for  a  neighbour, 
and  then,  to  recall  Miss  Fanshawe  to  the  reader's  mind, 
he  quotes  her  famous  acrostic  on  the  letter  H  : 

'Twas  whispered  in  Heaven,  'twas  muttered  in  Hell, 

and  so  forth.  But  why  is  it  that  Miss  Fanshawe  is  never 
credited  with  anytliing  else  when  her  name  is  mentioned  ? 
Her  "Fragment  in  Imitation  of  Wordsworth "  is  far 
more  entertaining,  and  has  a  quality,  to  my  mind,  much 
superior  to  the  acrostic ;  which  any  ingenious  person  could 
have  written  nearly  as  well.  I  copy  out  the  Wordsworth 
parody : 

There  is  a  river  clear  and  fair, 

'Tis  neither  broad  nor  narrow  ; 
It  winds  a  little  here  and  there — 
It  winds  about  like  any  hare ; 
And  then  it  takes  as  straight  a  course 
As  on  the  turnpike  road  a  horse, 

Or  through  the  air  an  arrow.  * 

The  trees  that  gp-ow  upon  the  shore 
Have  grown  a  hundred  years  or  more  ; 

80  long  there  is  no  knowing. 
Old  Paniel  Dobson  does  not  Enow 


Introductions. 

The  habit  of  the  reading  public,  or  perhaps  one  should 
say  its  publishers,  has  of  late  years  grown  to  such  an 
absurd  length  of  gentility  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
approach  any  of  one's  old  favourite  authors  in  a  new 
edition  without  the  tedious  ceremony  of  an  introduction. 
It  is  true  that  if  a  reader  doesn't  like  introductions  he  can 
skip  them,  but  one  can't  skip  a  title-page  when  it  is 
branded  (in  the  same  size  type  as  the  author's)  with  the 
name  of  the  introducer.  There  are,  of  course,  occasions 
when  an  introduction  is  useful ;  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
read  intelligent  praise  of  a  great  book,  but  it  is  too  often 
looked  upon  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  the  writer  of  the  intro- 
duction to  show  how  consumedly  clever  he  or  she  is,  and 
how  much  better  written  the  book  might  have  been.  I 
wonder  why  introductions  are  sometimes  written  by 
persons  who  are  clearly  out  of  sympathy  with  their 
subjects.  One  does  not  care  to  see  one's  author  belittled ; 
on  the  other  hand,  one  looks  for  something  more  than 
fulsome  praise.  Books  that  will  not  bear  a  critical 
examination  hardly  deserve  introductions,  but  an  appre- 
ciation which  will  help  the  reader  to  enjoy  or  benefit  by 
the  book  before  him,  should  in  my  opinion,  be  the  chief 
object  of  an  introduction. 

Eebkoca  Shakp. 
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Things  Seen. 


The  Higher   Patriotism. 

"They  had  shouted  '  Evde  Britannia,'  they  had  sung  '  God  Save 
the  Queen.' " 

Somebody  had  recited  the  poem  from  which  the  above 
line  is  quoted.  The  "littie  tambourine"  had  gone 
round  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  cheerful  clink  of 
coin  and  full-throated  cries  expressive  of  entire  confidence 
in  the  present  Government.  The  young  men  of  the 
"  Literary  and  Debating  Club  "  were  all  agreeably 
stirred  to  a  sense  of  their  own  patriotism.  Certainly, 
it  had  been  a  most  successful  meeting  ;  but,  once 
the  "Absent-Minded  Beggar"  had  been  recited,  all  felt 
that  the  great  moment  had  come  and  gone ;  and  the  last 
item  on  the  programme,  vaguely  described  as  "  Poem 
XXV.,"  excited  but  languid  interest.  The  smart  young 
shopmen,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  club,  prepared  to  listen 
politely,  but  coldly,  to  the  stranger  who  was  mounting  the 
improvised  platform. 

He  had  a  fine  voice,  this  stranger ;  at  his  first  words, 
the  languid  audience  leant  forward  with  that  common 
instinct  of  suddenly  aroused  interest  that  runs  through  a 
crowd  : 

What  have  I  done  for  you, 

England,  my  England  ? 
What  is  there  I  would  not  do, 

England,  my  own  P 

As  the  strenuous  lines  roUed  out,  the  young  faces,  so 
fiufihed  and  triumphant  a  moment  before,  grew  grave  and 
somewhat  pale.  But  for  the  brave  voice  speaking  brave 
words,  the  hush  was  intense — absolute.  "Poem  XXV.  " 
ended — still  silence  for  a  full  minute !  Then  applause, 
rapturous  and  long,  but  differing  in  some  subtle,  in- 
tangible fashion  from  what  had  preceded  it. 

They  all  trooped  out,  and  I — firmly  wedged  in  the 
crowd  behind  two  especially  resplendent  youths,  who  spent 
a  large  part  of  their  day  in  suggesting  wants  to  undecided 
women — heard  this :  "  It's  all  very  well  to  fling  one's 
shilling  in  a  'at,  but  that  last  chap  ...  I  don't  know  that 
I  quite  liked  it — it  makes  one  so  joUy  discontented  ; 
but  ...  I  wish  I  coidd  do  something  for — for  .  .  .  ." 


On  the  Road. 

There  were  very  few  people  living  at  S ,  in  Worcester- 
shire, who  ever  passed  Job  White,  the  roadman,  without 
speaking  to  him,  for  he  always  had  time  enough  to  stop 
working  while  ordinary  greetings  were  exchanged.  One 
day,  however,  my  conversation  with  him  was  more  than 
usually  prolonged. 

"  Good  morning.  Job.     How  are  you  to-day  ?  "  I  said. 

"I'm  fair  to  middlin',  myself,"  he  replied,  "but  my 
missis  'er  says  'er  be  nation  bad.  I've  sent  for  the  doctor 
to  see  'er,  'er  be  seemingly  that  bad." 

"  What's  the  matter? "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  'er's  been  queer,  sort  of  like,  this  several  week. 
Awfid  tryin'  it's  been  for  me  along  with  it.  Some  momin's 
'er  gets  up  and  some  momin's  'er  don't,  but  just  lies  and 
groans  for  all  the  world  like  a  dumb  animal  in  pain.  And 
some  nights  'er's  in  bed  when  I  go  'ome,  and  not  a  bit  of 
vittle  to  eat  nor  nothing ;  and  some  nights  'er  be  up  and 
as  cheerful  as  a  cricket,  so  to  speak.  It's  nation  tryin', 
and  makes  a  wight  of  a  mess  of  me." 

"  Was  she  worse  this  morning?  " 

"Ah,  this  momin'  'er  was  somethin'  tremengus  for 
groanin' ;  groaned  so  Bill  Saunders's  wife  next  door  'eard, 
so  I  up  and  says :  '  The  doctor  'ull  see  you,  Ann  ' — and  off 
I  sends  for  'im.  'E's  gone  along  some  'our  back,  and 
rightly  ought  to  'ave  come  back  by  this  time.  Seemingly 
it's  a  long  job." 

"  Pe'U  make  her  all  right,  I  hope." 


"  'E'll  give  'er  sommut  or  t'other,  tho'  their  stuff  is 
mostly  Harmed  rubbish,  fitter  for  a  pig  than  a  'uman 
bein',  when  all's  said  and  done.  'Ere  'e  comes,  to  be 
sure." 

The  doctor  rode  down  the  hill  slowly  and  stopped  by  us. 

"  Well,  'ow's  the  old  un  now  ?  "  Job  asked. 

' '  No  more  pain.  Job,  she's  done  with  that.  Her  troubles 
are  over,  she  died  an  hour  ago." 

"  WeU,  I'm  blarmed,"  said  Job,  dropping  his  rake  onto 
the  road.  "And  'ere  be  I  scrapin'  mud.  Dead,  poor  old 
ooman.  'Er  was  ill  after  all,  then.  Lor'  bless  me,  what  a 
cantankerous  old  fool  I've  been  all  these  weeks.  Dead, 
did  you  say  ?  Why,  I  thought  'er  was  only  lazy.  I'll  shuffle 
off  'ome  as  fast  as  I  know  'ow,  and  see  to  things  a  bit. 
Poor  old  ooman,  poor  old  ooman,  poor " 

Job's  murmurs  became  inaudible  as  he  slowly  mounted 
the  hiU  to  the  village. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment, 

Lieutenant  Francis  Owen  Lewis,  who  was  killed  on 
Friday  last  week  while  in  charge  of  the  armoured  train 
sent  out  to  reconnoitre  at  Enslin,  was  a  particularly  fine 
specimen  of  the  young  British  officer.  He  joined  the 
Militia  after  leaving  Beaumont  School,  and  in  1890  passed 
out  into  the  Durham  Light  Infantry — a  regiment  in  which 
his  grandfather  served  early  in  the  century.  Transferred 
to  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  he  had  some  rather  terrible 
experiences  during  the  Plague  time  in  Poona.  The  British 
Government  decided  that  the  natives  should  not  die,  and 
Lieutenant  Owen  Lewis  was  one  of  the  officers  appointed 
to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  an  interference  with  domestic 
and  religious  habits  that  stirred  the  natives  to  indignation. 
They  preferred  to  die,  and  why  should  anybody  intervene  ? 
The  Christian  might  not  have  a  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
argument  which  assured  him  that  death  was  a  visitation  of 
God,  that  submission  to  such  visitation  was  the  mark  of  a 
righteous  man,  and  that  death  meant  life  in  heaven.  The 
refrain  of  a  favourite  hymn  of  the  young  Lieutenant's — 
"I  do  so  long  to  die" — surged  in  his  ears;  but  it  was 
drowned  by  the  order  from  Pali  Mall.  He  did  his  duty, 
and  another  "Plain  Tale  from  the  Hills"  might  be 
written  by  the  one  hand  framed  to  write  it.  Lewis's  own 
death  was  intended  by  a  people  to  whom  death  meant 
nothing.  He  and  his  fiiend.  Lieutenant  Ayerst,  and  Mr. 
Hand,  the  Plague  Commissioner,  had  been  to  a  reception 
at  Government  House,  Poona.  In  the  confusion  of  de- 
parture, Ayerst  took  Owen  Lewis's  carriage  by  mistake. 
Owen  Lewis,  who  took  Ayerst's,  owed  his  life,  and  very 
grudgingly  owed  it,  to  the  error.  Both  Mr.  Eand  and 
Lieutenant  Ayerst  were  killed  on  the  homeward  drive,  the 
native  bullet  intended  for  Lieutenant  Owen  Lewis  entering 
the  brain  of  his  best  friend. 


Lieutenant  Owen  Lewis  was  glad  enough  to  leave  India 
and  its  uncanny  tragedies,  when  he  became  aide-de-camp 
to  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  Governor  of  the 
Windward  Islands.  There  he  encountered  the  great 
hurricane  of  last  year,  and  took  a  large  part  in  the 
administration  of  relief.  Then  news  reached  him  from 
South  Africa,  where  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  C.  A.  Owen 
Lewis,  had  been  already  appointed  by  Mr.  Ehodes  secre- 
tary of  the  South  African  League.  He  knew  what  was  in 
the  air ;  and  was  found  visiting  his  brother  at  the  Cape 
and  being  one  of  the  last  to  leave  Johannesburg  for 
Lorenzo  Marques— which  he  did  in  a  cattle-truck.  Of 
course  he  offered  his  services  as  a  soldier,  and,  of  course, 
they  were  accepted.  Attached  to  the  Loyal  North  Lanca- 
shire Mounted  Infantry,  he  took  part,  without  disaster,  in 
the  Battle  of  Belmont  last  week,  but  the  next  day  was 
killed  by  a  Boer  bullet.     He  himself  was  a  splendid  shot, 
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as  well  as  an  athlete  all  round.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  C.  F.  Shand,  Chief  Justice  of  Mauritius, 
and  leaves  a  son  and  a  daughter.  His  father — who  sur- 
vives his  adventurous  son — sat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Carlo  w  in  days  before  Home  Eule  seriously  was.  He 
has  always  had  a  turn  for  journalism,  contributing  to  the 
Ix)ndon  daily  press  a  large  amount  of  matter,  chiefly  in 
opposition  to  the  National  movement  in  Ireland.  The 
son  whom  he  now  mourns  had  the  same  facility  with  his 
pen,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  acted,  while  abroad,  as 
special  correspondent  of  the  Timet. 


Mr.  Henry  Vaughan  did  not  wait  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  Cumberland-terrace  the  other  day, 
to  present  to  the  nation  his  unique  collection  of  Michael 
Angelo  drawings.  They  have  already  long  enriched  the 
British  Museum  Print  E«om ;  while  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  had  from  his  generous  hand  the  studies  of 
Constable — and  to  part  with  these  cost  him  the  greater  pang 
of  the  two.  The  most  representative  picture  of  the  same 
British  master  to  be  found  in  the  National  Gallery,  the 
"Hay  Wain,"  was  Mr.  Vaughan's  gift — a  picture  which 
was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1824  (when  Henry  Vaughan 
was  thirteen),  and  which,  more  than  almost  anything  else, 
took  French  painting  from  the  Classic  to  the  Romantic. 
Henry  Vaughan  (who  was  no  kinsman  of  the  Roman 
Cardinal  or  of  the  Anglican  Dean,  but  was  of  Quaker 
connexions)  was  the  son  of  a  rich  City  man,  and,  being 
a  bachelor,  he  was  able  to  devote  an  easy  fortune  to  the 
pleasures  of  collecting.  A  club  man,  in  its  easy  sense,  he 
could  hardly  be  called,  although  he  was  a  frequenter  of 
the  Atheticeum ;  nor  did  his  name  ever  figure  on  the  lists 
of  men  prominent  in  Society  or  in  the  semi-social  public 
movements  of  the  day. 


The  writer  of  an  interesting  notice  of  Henry  Vaughan 
in  a  morning  paper  alludes  to  the  fact  that  he  was  at 
school  with  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Unlike  most  of  the 
mentions  of  the  boyhood  of  Disraeli  this  particular  one 
is  perfectly  accurate.  The  school  was  at  Walthamstow 
and  was  kept  by  a  Dr.  Cogan,  a  Unitarian.  Disraeli  was 
then  fifteen,  and  his  father's  wish  had  been  to  send  him  to 
Eton.  But  Eton  did  not  love  Jews  ;  and  a  Jew  Benjamin 
D'Israeli  still  remained  to  schoolboys,  though  his  name 
already  appeared  upon  the  baptismal  regfisters  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  Disraeli  made  one  of  his  heroes  say, 
in  later  liJEe,  that  "  he  detested  school  more  than  he  ever 
hated  the  world  in  the  darkest  moment  of  experienced 
manhood."  Henry  Vaughan's  account  of  his  old  class- 
mate easily  made  you  read  the  passage  autobiographically. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  boy,  whose  cleverness  as  a  story- 
teller in  the  dormitory  most  impressed  his  fellows,  made  a 
very  brief  stay  at  Walthamstow ;  and  that  he  afterwards 
referred  to  the  place  as  one  where  you  were  taught  every- 
thing you  did  not  want  to  know. 


North  Borneo  is  to  afford  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford  a  new 
field  for  the  observation  that  has  gone  to  make  many  a 
pleasant  sketch  of  life  among  the  Malays.  That  the 
British  agent  at  Pahang  has  been  appointed  Governor  of 
British  North  Borneo  will  shortly  be  apparent  enough  to 
that  public  in  particular  which  follows  his  agreeable  lines 
in  the  pages  of  Macmillan't  Maqa%ine. 


The  ribald  caricatures  of  Queen  Victoria,  over  which 
Paris  consents  to  smile,  afford  sufficiently  damning  proof 
of  the  continued  lack,  among  a  section  of  Frenchmen,  of 
"  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex  "  which  Burke  has 
indicted  in  a  passage  that  still  stirs  the  pulses  of  Englisli- 
meu.     But  a  word  may  perhaps  be  permitted  here  in 


reprobation  also  of  some  of  the  war  pictures  now  published 
in  our  own  papers — pictures  which  profess  to  portray  the 
slaughter  of  Boers,  fleeing  before  the  foe,  and  in  the  act  of 
being  transfixed  by  the  bayonet  of  a  grinning  Tommy 
Atkins.  No  soldier  who  has  himself  faced  death  with 
fortitude  but  loathes  these  indecent  presentations.  The 
dying  Boer  is  shown  with  a  beard  and  hat  that  would  pro- 
voke the  street's  derision.  He  is  made  ignominious  ;  it  is 
a  figure  of  fun  that  is  pierced  with  steel.  The  ultimate 
decencies  of  humanity,  jdelded  on  the  field  by  the  victor  to 
the  vanquished,  are  denied  him  in  Fleet-street ;  he  is 
denied  the  last  dignities  in  death.  Such  barbarous  illus- 
trations are  an  offence  against  the  instinct  of  the  brute  to 
hide  away  blood  and  to  give  decent  burial  to  the  corpse. 


Correspondence. 

The  Dumas  Romances :    The  Translator' .s 
Statement. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  put  myself  right  with  the 
public  in  reference  to  the  Dumas  romances,  of  which  my 
translation  has  just  been  published  in  London  ?  Following 
up  the  suggestions  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Academy,  I 
find  that  these  romances  have  already  been  published 
under  other  titles  in  Brussels.  The  titles  written  on 
the  Dumas  MSS.  in  my  possession  are  "  La  Neige  du 
Mont  Chakh-Dague  "  and  "  Ammalat  Bey."  Under  other 
titles  I  find  these  stories  were  published  by  M.  Calmann- 
Levy,  in  1862,  and  translations  into  English  were  sub- 
sequently issued  by  Messrs.  Dent. 

I  have  only  to-day  discovered  these  facts,  and  wish  at 
once  to  make  them  public  ;  though,  for  myself,  I  have  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter  beyond  my  commission  to 
translate  the  romances.  The  articles  I  contributed  to  the 
Outlook  were  based  on  information  supplied  by  Mr. 
Apostolides,  who  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  entire 
publication,  but  has  defrayed  all  the  expenses.  Mr. 
Apostolides  is  now  residing  at  42,  Brunswick-terrace, 
Brighton,  and  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  throw  further 
light  on  the  matter. 

He  based  his  belief  that  these  MSS.  were  the  only 
unpublished  posthumous  romances  by  Dumas  upon  ( 1 )  the 
source  from  which  he  obtained  the  documents ;  (2)  the 
statement  of  their  complete  authenticity  after  careful 
examination  by  M.  Calmann-Levy,  the  publisher  of  all  the 
works  of  Dumas ;  (3)  the  statement  by  the  son-in-law  and 
legal  heir  of  Dumas  that  it  was  an  unpublished  and  hitherto 
unknown  work  of  his  relative ;  (4)  the  fact  that  the  MS. 
was  all  in  one  handwriting,  which  was  identified  by 
publisher  and  relative  as  that  of  Dumas  himself.  This 
last  fact  disposed  of  Dumas'  own  preface  ascribing  one 
tale  to  Marlynsky,  who  was  presumed  to  be  one  of  the 
fictitious  personages  with  which  both  Scott  and  Diunas 
delighted  to  vivify  their  introductions. 

A  prefatory  note  of  explanation,  signed  by  me,  will  be 
appended  to  all  future  copies  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
my  translation,  Messrs.  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  who  will 
refund  the  money  expended  by  anyone  who  bought  the 
book  under  erroneous  statements. 

My  own  responsibility  ceased,  as  I  have  said,  with  the 
translation,  and  it  has  been  so  kindly  received  by  critics 
and  public  that,  though  it  is  now  on  a  different  basis,  I 
can  only  express  my  personal  regret  that  it  should  have 
been  first  presented  under  any  misapprehension,  however 
natural  that  misapprehension  was,  seeing  the  certificates 
of  M.  Calmann-Lcvy  himself  and  of  the  representative  of 
the  Dumas  family. — I  am,  &c., 

13,  Ovington-square,  S.W. :  Homb  Gordon. 

Nov.  29,  1899. 
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Mr.  Henty's  Books. 

Sir, — ^We  were  pained  to  read  in  Mr.  Henty's  letter, 
which,  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  18  th  inst.,  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  statement  (denied  by  us  in  a  previous  letter 
which  appeared  in  your  columns)  that  we  wrote  to  him 
asking  permission  to  change  the  title,  and  that  we  did  so 
notwithstanding  his  letter  of  protest  to  us. 

We  have  written  to  and  interviewed  Mr.  Henty  on  the 
matter,  and  he  admits  the  truth  of  our  statement  that  we 
neither  wrote  a  letter  to  him  asking  permission  to  change  the 
title,  nor  received  a  letter  from  him  protesting  against  our 
doing  so. 

Our  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  copyright,  and 
permission  to  change  the  title,  were  conducted  exclusively 
with  Messrs.  F.  V.  White  &  Co.  Thanking  you  for  your 
courtesy, — We  are,  &c.  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co. 

8  &  9,  Paternoster-row :  Nov.  29,  1899. 


*  As  Idle  as  a  Painted  Ship ." 

Sir, — Do  not  Mr.  Bullen  in  The  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif  and 
your  reviewer,  in  his  notice  of  it  in  the  Academy  for 
November  18,  miss  the  point  of  Coleridge's  lines?  Apart 
from  the  misquotation,  which  your  reviewer  leaves  un- 
corrected (for  Coleridge  wrote  idle  and  not  silent),  it  surely 
is  a  little  hard  upon  Coleridge  to  say  that  his  simile  is 
"  only  a  poet's  licence."  Does  it  require  much  licence  to 
conceive  of  a  ship  painted  on  canvas,  on  a  sea  painted  upon 
the  same  material,  as  about  as  idle  a  thing  as  this  world 
knows  ? 

And  even  in  the  other  alternative,  that  seaman's 
sensibility  must  be  very  tender  upon  which  the  lines  would 
grate.  I  cannot  claim  such  wide  experience  of  the  sea  as 
Mr.  Bullen  can,  but  mine  is  certainly  sufficient  to  assure 
you  that  a  ship  on  a  calm  sea,  without  enough  breeze 
even  to  cause  the  drooping  sails  to  flap,  is  the  most 
aggravatingly  idle  thing  possible.  I  fancy  Coleridge  must 
have  been  at  sea  in  a  dead  calm  and  knew. — I  am,  &c.. 

The  College,  Bala :  Eichabd  Eobebts. 

Nov.  20,  1899. 


Studies   in    Contemporary   Style. 

Sib, — Your  contributor  "E.  H.,"  while  engaged  in 
pointing  out  inaccuracies  of  expression,  has  committed  the 
more  grievous  fault  of  making  erroneous  statements. 

He  says  "  movement  and  permanence  are  contradic- 
tions in  terma  in  fact  and  in  thought."  This  statement 
contains  two  fallacies.  (1)  Movement  and  permanence 
are  not  contradictions  in  terms.  The  opposite  of  move- 
ment is  not  permanence,  but  rest ;  and  the  opposite  of 
permanent  is  transitory.  (2)  They  are  not  contradic- 
tory in  fact.  Everything  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  upon  as  permanent  (such  as  the  earth,  sun,  stars)  is 
not  at  rest,  but  in  a  constant  state  of  motion.  Even  to 
the  imtutored  savage  these  things  had  apparent  motion, 
and  we  now  know  they  have  real  motion.  Then,  again, 
there  is  molecular  motion,  which  is  going  on  in  every- 
thing ;  and  in  the  realm  of  metaphysics  also — mind,  soul, 
spirit,  intelligence,  all  of  which  are  looked  upon  as  per- 
manent —  cannot  be  conceived  as  otherwise  than  in 
movement.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  that  they 
cannot  be  contradictions  in  thought. 

Again,  "  E.  H.,"  in  his  rather  contemptuous  remarks 
about  "  illiterate  writers  and  speakers,"  commits  himself 
to  the  rather  doubtful  statement  that  '■^  phase  can  properly 
be  applied  to  the  moon  only,"  and  that  in  speaking  of  a 
subject  the  word  to  be  used  is  aspect. 

Will  "  E.  n."  kindly  give  his  authority  for  this  state- 
ment about  phnse  'i  It  is  new  to  me,  and  phase  is  used  in 
physics  quite  apart  from  the  moon.  Perliaps  he  will  also 
kindly  enlighten  us  as  to  the  difference  in  meaning — i.e., 


real  meaning — between  phase  and  aspect,  except  that  the 
latter  connotes  a  person  beholding,  which  the  former  does 
not:  they  both  equally  mean  "an  appearance." — I  am, 
&c.,  J.  W.  K. 

Coatham:   Nov.  27,  1899. 


Sir, — In  "  E.  H.'s"  courteous  reference  to  my  letter  I 
regret  that  he  has  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  oppose 
his  objection  to  the  phrase  "his  brother  President"  on  the 
principle  that  one  must  not  challange  an  idiom.  I  opposed 
it  because  it  was  based  on  what  I  consider  a  faulty  argu- 
ment, into  which  "  E.  H."  may  perhaps  have  been  led  by 
pushing  too  far  his  analogy  between  apples  and  idioms. 
We  may  cut  a  piece  out  of  an  apple  and  the  remainder  may 
be  unsound.  We  may  take  away  part  of  a  phrase  in 
common  use  and  the  remainder  may  be  nonsense.  But 
here  the  similarity  ends.  Imperfection  is  proved  in  the 
apple  but  not  in  the  phrase.  I  opposed  the  use  of  this 
mode  of  attack,  not  the  challenge. — I  am,  &c  , 

Nov.  28,  1899.  T.  A.  B. 


Sir, — May  I  ask  whether  you  consider  it  allowable  to 
employ  the  preposition  "to"  (instead  of  "  than  ")  as  used 
by  "E.  H.  "  in  the  Aoadexiy  of  this  week — ("I  cannot 
allow  that  France  is  superior  to  England")  ?  Information 
upon  this  point  will  be  appreciated  by — Yours,  &c., 

52,  Park-road,  Loughborough :  C.  L.  Hodgkin. 

Nov.  25,  1899. 

[Mr.  Hodgkin  seems  to  feel  that  superior  is  an  adjective 
in  the  comparative  degree.  It  sounds  as  it  it  were  ;  but  it 
is  not.     To  write  superior  than  would  be  absurd. — E.  H,] 


Poem  Wanted. 


SlR,- 


-A  customer  of  mine  has  asked  me  to  get  for  him 
a  poem  relating  to  Florence  Nightingale,  which  has  as  its 
first  verse : 

Old  Roy,  the  village  veteran, 

Was  sitting  at  his  ease 
Once  more  within  his  cottage  home, 

His  children  round  his  knees. 

His  children  ask  him  about  the  war  he  was  engaged  in, 
and  how  he  got  his  scars.  He  was  among  the  wounded 
in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  and  found  himself  being 
attended  to  by  Florence  Nightingale,  whom  he  at  first,  in 
his  delirium  and  semi-unconsciousness,  took  for  an  angel. 

If  you  can  answer  me  in  your  Correspondence  column 
I  will  be  very  much  obliged. — I  am,  &c., 

Dunoon:  Nov.  28,  1899.  Thomas  Smith. 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  10  (New  Series). 

We  asked  last  weelc  for  examples  of  well-known  lines  in  English 
poetry  the  sense  of  which  might  be  transposed  to  convey  a  meaning 
totally  opposite  to  that  intended  by  the  poet,  without,  however, 
becoming  nonsense.    Thns  Pope's 

One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is  is  right, 

might  be  altered  by  an  evolntionist  to 

One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is  is  wrong, 

and  defended  with  perfect  suoceas.  Among  the  examples  submitted 
the  best  seems  to  be  this,  sent  by  Mr.  R.  F.  McCausland,  Hawsker 
Vicarage,  Whitby  : 

The  famous  line  out  of  Swinburne's  Hymn  to  Proierpiim — 

A  little  soul  for  a  little  bears  up  this  corpse  which  is  man, 

might  have  a  spiritual  meaning  given  to  it  by  transposition  : 

A  little  corpse  for  a  little  bears  up  this  soul  which  is  man. 
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Other  exjunplee  follow  : 
A  trtnsiiosition  of 

Beasts,  urged  by  us,  their  fellow-beasts  pursue, 


to 


And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo, 

Pope's  "  Windsor  Forett," 

Hen,  urged  hj  us,  their  fellow-men  pursue, 
And  learn  of  beasts  eaoh  other  to  undo, 


rather  than 


to 


seems  truer,  and  a  good  exposition  of  the  modern  scientist's  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  Uie  fittest.  "  Us  "  would,  of  course,  be  the  afore- 
mentioned scientists.  [A.  H.  W.,  Westward  Ho  !  ] 

In  thcKC  (lajs  of  workmen's  strikes  and  Employers'  Liability  Billp, 
&o.,  k.c ,  one  can  imagine  that  many  would  prefer  to  exclaim 

He  is  well  satisfied  that  is  well  paid, 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
[H.  G.  H.,  Rnswarp.] 

An  honest  Gkid's  the  noblest  work  of  man. 

"  No  irreverence  in  this— simply  the  corollary  to  '  Man  made  God 
in  his  own  image.'  " 

[A,  G.,  Gonrook.] 

Oar  birth  is  hut  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting, 
to 

Our  birth  is  but  awakening  and  remembrance. 

[G.  M.  P.,  Birmingham.] 

All  the  world's  a  stage,  &c., 

The  stage  should  be  a  world, 
And  all  the  players  mostly  men  and  women. 

[J.  D.  A.,  Ealing.] 

Dr.  Watts'  once  familiar  line — 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man, 

would  express  an  equal  truth  if  it  read  : 

The  man's  the  standard  of  the  mind. 

[J.  P.,  Fenton.] 

Pope,  and  following  him  Hayes,  the  American,  have  said  : 

He  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  the  country  most. 

Is  it  not  truer  of  the  modern  Cabinet  system,  and  especially  of 
politicians  like  Lord  Rosebery,  to  transpose  the  words  "  party " 
and  "  country  "  in  Pope's  line,  and  say. 

He  serves  his  country  most  who  serves  his  party  best  ? 

[R.  N.,  Cambridge.] 

Wisdom  is  of  ttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar, 

Wordsworth's  "  The  Excursio)i," 
may  be  transposed  to 

Wisdom  is  of  ttimes  nearer  when  we  soar 
Than  when  we  stoop. 

[S,  E.  M.,  Edinburgh.] 

I  should  alter  Milton's  line  : 

Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heav'n, 
to 

Better  than  reign  in  hell,  to  serve  in  heav'n. 

[E.  T.  S.,  Reading,  and  M.  E.  R.,  Hertford.] 

He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe, 

Teanyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  Ki-ng" 


to 


to 


He  makes  no  foe  who  never  made  a  friend. 

[F.  B.,  Cambridge.] 

Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 
Time  is  long  and  art  is  fleeting. 


to 


[J.  B.  N.,  York.] 

There  may  bo  heaven  ;  there  must  be  hell, 

R,  Browning's  " Time's  Revenges" 

There  must  be  heaven  ;  there  may  be  hell. 

[E.  J.  H  ,  Bradford.] 

Answers  received  also  from  :  W.  S.  R.,  Moffat ;  E.  R.,  London 
J.  J.  P.,  Oswestiy  ;  T.  V.,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  S.,  Carmunnock  ;  A.  B. 
Ultworth  ;  H.,  Unstington ;  W.  C.  1'.,  Dumbreok  ;  H.  T.  F.,  Cam 
biidge;   M.  O'M.,  Folkestone;    L.  H.,  York;    E.  L.  C,  Hedhill 


A.  H.  C,  London  ;  H.  M.  S.,  Fallowfield  ;  F.  B.  B.  ;  M.  S.,  Brighton  ; 
J.  N.  P.,  Cambridge  ;  A.  S.  M.,  Holy  wood  ;  F.  M.,  Sheffield  ;  F.  R.  C, 
London  ;  G.  H.,  Didsbury  ;  T.  C,  Buited  ;  M.  A.  C,  Cambridge  ; 
E.  P.  8  ,  Leicester  ;  E.  T.  P.,  London  ;  G.,  Reigate  ;  T.  M.,  Oundle ; 
M.  P.  H.,  Hanwell ;  G.  S.,  Aberdeen ;  G.  E.,  Aberdeen  ;  S.  B.,  Great 
Malvern  ;  A.  S.,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  N.  B.,  Ascot  j  W.  H.  B.,  Dumfries  ; 
L.  B.  G.  W.,  Kirkby-Ravensworth. 


Competition  No.  1 1  (New  Series). 

The  abstracts  of  imaginary  novels  of  Miss  Austen,  some  more  of 
which  are  printed  below,  were  so  good  and  amusing,  that  we  are  re- 
peating the  competition  this  week,  substituting  the  author  of  The 
Christnuis  Carol  for  the  author  of  Pride  and  Prejudice.  We  offer  a 
prize  of  a  guinea  for  the  best  abstract  of  an  imaginary  Christmas 
story  by  Charles  Dickens.  Competitors  are  restricted  to  250  words, 
and  we  may  remark  that,  in  judging,  some  emphasis  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Dickensian  quality  of  the  characters'  names. 

Rules, 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Aoademt,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  poet 
of  Tuesday,  December  5.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  614  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sendi»g  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  eaah  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


We  give  a  few  more  of  the  abstracts  of  imaginary  novels  by 
Jane  Aubten  which  were  prepared  for  Competition  No.  10  : 

I  have  just  read  Pliability,  and  find  Jane  Austen  as  delightful  as 
ever.  Poor  little  Miss  James,  striving  to  please  everybody  and 
never  quite  succeeding  because  of  her  unfortunate  propensity  to  say 
the  wrong  thing,  is  a  creation  hardly  inferior  to  Miss  Bates.  How 
I  enjoyed  her  encounters  with  that  self-important  gentleman  of 
respectable  means  but  humble  origin — Mr.  Morris  1  To  hear  her 
complimenting  him  on  the  affability  of  his  manners,  "so  far 
superior  to  those  of  many  gentlemen  of  position  :  but  of  course," 
thinking  of  her  kind  friend  Sir  John  Mather,  "  pride  of  birth  is 
quite  permissible,  indeed  commendable."  Edward  Pendlebury  is  no 
more  interesting  than  most  of  Jane  Austen's  heroes  ;  but  his 
meeting  with  Lucy  in  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  marriage  is  made  up  by  his  kind-hearted,  managing 
mother,  I  find  quite  charming.  This  morning  I  read  the  last 
chapter,  with  the  wedding  over  which  Mrs.  Pendlebury  benignly 
presides,  smilingly  receiving  compliments,  and,  with  busy  brain, 
wondering  whom  she  shall  settle  next.  There  also  Sir  John  moves 
about  with  dignified  courtesy,  whilst  Miss  James  flits  hither  and 
thither  with  smiles  and  well-meaning  words  for  all;  and  Mr. 
Morris  condescends  to  patronise  the  assembly,  even  making  a  few 
heavy  jokes.  It  grieves  me  that  I  have  finished  this  last  book  of 
Jane  Austen's.    Would  that  another  might  be  discovered  I 

[E.  L ,  Burton-on-Trent.] 

I  am  enjoying   Wendover  Priory  amazingly,  and  am  got  to  the 

chance  meeting  between  Letitia  and  Captain  Stuckley,  in  Milsom- 

street.    He  had  thought  her  still  in  Derbyshire  with  her  annt,  and 

was  surprised  to  see  Letty  and  Catherine  come  out  of  the  milliner's 

(where  they   had  been   to    buy   "  the   sweetest   hat ").    What  a 

charming  girl  Letty  is  :  Emma's  wit,  Lizzie's  liveliness,  and  a  saucy 

sweetness  all  her  own.    Stuckley  is  well  enough,  but  wants  a  dash 

of  the  devil  to  make  him  "  a  pretty  man."    Eh,  man,  Alan,  but 

ye'd  have  despised  the  Captain.    Old  Dr.  Maynard  is  capital ;  a 

genial,  cheery  old  fellow,  and  devoted  to  whist.    When  the  parson 

and  his  other  cronies  are  come,  and  the  candles  are  lit,  and  the 

tables  set,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  him  draw   in  his  chair 

and  begin  the  serious   business  of    the   evening  —  whist.    He  and 

Mrs.   Sarah  Battle  are   kindred  spirits.    What  a  charming  scene 

that  is  looking  through  the  card-room  to  the  long  drawing-room 

where  the  young  folks  are  dancing — only  the  Ellises  from  the 

Grange,  the  young  Maynards,  and  Frank  Phillips,  who  is  staying 

with  the  Misses  Hurst  at  Elmfield.     Letty  is  at  the  instrument, 

and  they  can't  persuade  the  Captain  to  dance,  he's  so  bupy  watching 

her.    All  the  Hampshire  scenes  are  good.    Do  you  remember  that 

morning  when  Letty  is  walking  in  the  shrubbery,  and  Henry  and 

little  Charles  come  rushing  out  with  a  letter  for  her,  from  Stuckley. 

She  tears  it  open  ;  his  regiment  is  ordered  to  York  ;  and  she  hears 

Ellen  thrumming  "La  Somnambula"    in  the  morning-room  hard 

by,  and  thinks  the  harp  music  the  dreariest  in  the  world. 
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What  do  you  think  of  that  picnic  expedition  to  Alton  Castle  1 
I  like  it  all,  from  the  start  at  ten  (the  day  was  fine,  in  spite  of 
Annt  Maria's  forebodinjjs)  in  the  barouche,  the  chaise,  and  Edward's 
curricle,  till  when  late  in  the  afternoon  poor  Ellen  sprains  her 
ankle  on  the  turret  stair. 

My  faTOurite  chapter  of  them  all  is  XVIII.,  where  Dr.  Maynard 
meets  his  early  love  at  the  Pump  Room  at  Bath.  Mrs.  Goulding 
is  inimitable.  But  read  ^Vendover  Priory  yourself,  my  dear  fellow, 
and  when  you  come  to  Chapter  XTIII,  think  of  your  friend  R,  L.  S, 

[J,  D.  W.,  London.] 

Ahington  Maitor  is  delightful,  reminding  me  of  Persuasion  more 
than  any  other  of  Jane  Austen's  stories.  Mary  Selwyn  recalls  sweet 
Anne  Elliot,  and  her  troubles,  like  the  gentle  Anne's,  are  aggravated 
by  the  interference  of  well-meaning  relatives.  Do  you  remember 
the  evening  party  at  the  Manor  House,  where  the  simpering  Miss 
Burtons  sing  sentimental  ditties  and  Captain  EUaby  plays  the 
flute,  the  old  people  meanwhile  enjoying  a  rubber  of  whist  and  a 
gossiping  discussion  of  their  new  neighbours,  the  Sandforde,  who 
have  just  taken  the  big  house  on  Waltham  Hill  1  How  excellent  is 
the  episode  of  the  accident  on  the  ice  of  the  Rectory  pond  and  the 
gallant  rescue  by  Captain  Ellaby  of  little  Tommy  Burton  !  Mary, 
with  quiet  presence  of  mind,  sends  for  gardeners,  ropes,  and  a 
ladder,  superintends  the  warming  of  beds,  A:c.,  whilst  the  Burton 
girls,  Jane  and  Selina,  do  nothing  but  scream  and  go  into  hysterics. 
Sir  William  Sandford's  behaviour  on  the  outbreak  of  fire  in  the 
book-room  is  most  ludicrous  ;  his  pompous  manner  quite  deserting 
him  when  his  precious  memoirs  are  endangered.  Mrs.  Selwyn  (a 
feminine  Mr.  Woodhouse)  makes  poor  Mary's  life  somewhat  a  try- 
ing one,  though  matters  improve  when  the  scene  changes  to  Bath. 
Here,  however,  that  black  sheep  James  Burton  turns  up  again — 
Mary  refused  him,  you  remember,  in  the  second  chapter — and  by 
his  manoeuvres  brings  about  a  coolness  between  Mary  and  the 
Captain.  What  a  pity  that  the  fragment  breaks  off  at  such  an 
interesting  point. 

[M.  A.  C,  Cambridge.] 

William  seems  to  me  the  cleverest  of  all  Miss  Austen's  books. 
Her  touch  makes  the  interest  of  the  neighbourhood  in  William's 
matrimonial  affairs  and  the  ever-changing  rumours  about  them — 
which  might  be  both  dull  and  farcical — into  brilliant  comedy. 
How  characteristic  ii  is  of  her  infallible  judgment,  that,  having 
had  the  boldness  to  make  a  young  man  her  central  figure,  she 
expresses  him  always  in  terms  of  the  Winfield  ladies  ! 

"  William  is  not  merely  handsome,"  remarked  his  elder  aunt. 

"  No,  indeed  I  He  thinks  of  going  into  Parliament,"  supplemented 
the  younger.  His  mother  .  .  .  remarked  modestly  that  "  the 
believed  he  was  steadier  than  many  young  men." 

'•  He  will  make  some  youn^'  lady  an  excellent  husband,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Weekes  ;  whereupon  each  of  the  unmarried  ladies  present  felt 
herself  directly  indicated,  and  blushed. 

No  one  but  Jane  Austen  could  have  drawn  busy  Mrs.  Weekes. 
"  She  was  bo  good-natured  that  she  could  not  praise  either  Emily's 
growth  to  Mrs.  Newton,  or  Anne's  colour  to  Mrs.  Fairfield,  without 
adding,  '  and  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  see  her  Lady  Bullen '  ;  and  so 
vigilant  that  poor  Sir  William  could  not  salute  an  acquaintance  in 
passing  but  she  knew  the  degree  and  meaning  of  his  bow." 

One  feels  really  sorry  for  all  the  fair  aspirants  and  their  sup- 
porters, and  for  William's  relatives — so  obligingly  ready  to  bestow 
the  prize  on  the  worthiest — when  he  suddenly  installs  the  bold, 
though  immature,  cocjuette  from  the  other  side  of  the  county  (how 
well  she  is  done  and  how  little  her  authoress  likes  her  !)  at  Bullen 
Ball. 

[L.  K.,  London.] 

I  find  Mereham  Pari:  very  entertaining.  How  amusing  the 
evening  party  at  the  Tempests,  where  Matilda  Lawrence  is  intro- 
duced to  the  eligible  Mr.  Crofton,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
mother,  who  in  her  own  mind  sees  her  securely  established  at 
Crofton  Court,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  Mrs.  Gresham,  who  yawns 
behind  her  fan,  and  thinks  an  arch  manner  of  saying  witty  things 
is  not  altogether  ladylike,  and  unlikely  to  prove  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fastidiou.'?  Mr.  Crofton,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  what  her 
daughters,  Jane  and  Caroline,  would  ba  guilty  of  I  Then  the  self- 
complacent  Mr.  Briarley  is  so  good,  with  his  suave  manner  and  air 
of  superiority.  His  astonishment  when  Matilda  refuses  his  offer 
point  blank,  and  his  ill-concealed  vexation  when  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
thinking  he  has  stayed  quite  long  enough  to  have  had  matters 
settled,  comes  in  with  her  congratulations,  his  abrupt  departure, 
Matilda's  explanations  to  her  mother,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence's  fainting 
fit — it  is  all  very  telliuif.  What  an  amiable  old  gossip  Mrs.  Knight 
at  the  Rec'x>ry  is,  and  how  she  manages  the  mild,  benevolent  Vicar, 
and  tries  to  arrange  other  people's  affairs  for  them  !  Is  it  not 
amusing  when  she  atks  Mr.  Crofton  to  stay  to  dinner,  so  that  she 
may  get  some  information  from  him  about  his  uncle's  will  for  the 
benefit  of  her  dear  friend  Mrs.  Lawrence  I  But,  on  the  whole, 
Matilda  is  the  most  captivating,  with  her  sincerity,  gaiety,  and 
good  humour, 

fE.  8.  H.,  Bradford,] 


New  Books  Received. 

\ThsM  notes  on  some  of  the  New  Boohs  of  the   week  are 
preliminary  to  Reviews  that  may  follow.'] 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Andes.    By  Mattias  Zurbriggen, 

Zurbriggen,  the  famous  Alpine  guide,  was  the  companion 
of  Mr.  FitzGerald  in  1897,  when  that  explorer  was  foiled  by 
sickness  ia  his  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of  Aconcagua. 
Zurbriggen  was  able  to  push  on  to  the  summit.  He  saw  "  the 
whole  of  South  America"  extended  below  bim,  and  the  hotel 
keeper  at  Inca  gave  him  enough  champagne  to  make  his  bead 
ache  for  two  days  afterwards.  Zurbriggen's  account  of  this 
great  climb  is  published,  curiously  enough,  a  week  later  than 
Mr.  FitzGerald's  narrative  of  his  1898  expedition.  (Unwin. 
10s.  6d.  net.) 

The  Drama  of  Yesterday 

AND  To-DAY.  By  Clement  Scott. 

This  is  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  autobiography  as  a  dramatic  critic. 
In  two  large  and  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Scott  assembles  all 
the  stage-lore  and  reminiscences  which  his  observation  and 
memory  hold.  Mr.  Scitt  plights  his  love  to  the  stage  once 
more.  "My  love  for  the  dramatic  art,  new  or  old,  is  only 
equalled  by  the  comprehensive  passion  of  a  Juliet : 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  iufiuite  !  " 

The  volumes  are  well-illustrated  and  indexed.     (Macmillan. 
36s.  net.) 

Paolo  and  Prancesca.  By  Stephen  Phillips. 

The  tragedy  in  four  acts,  commissioned  by  Mr.'  George 
Alexander,  and  accepted  for  production  at  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  is  now  published.  Eeaders  are  therefore  permitted 
to  discover  its  beauties  in  advance  of  playgoers.  Mr.  Alexander 
retains  the  entire  acting  rights.     (John  Lane.     48.  Od.  net.) 

Prte-Raphaelite  Diaries  Edited  by 

AND  Letters.  "William  Michael  Rossetti. 

These  are  unpublished  miscellaneous  records  of  the  Pra;- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  about  whom  many  people,  we  fancy, 
would  like  to  hear  the  last  word.  The  present  c  jllection  con- 
sists of  letters,  diaries,  &o.  Scrappy  but  very  human  records, 
they  are  likely  to  fulfil  the  editor's  modest  hope  that  they  will 
inform  in  some  parts,  and  in  parts  amuse.  (Hurst  &  Blackett. 
63.) 


The  English  Church  (597-1066). 


By  William  Hunt. 


This  volume  signalises  the  beginning  of  a  large  literary  enter- 
prise. It  is  intended  to  write  the  history  of  the  English  Church 
in  seven  volumes,  written  by  competent  scholars,  agreed  in  their 
general  principles,  each  being  responsible  for  a  period  to  which 
he  has  devoted  special  attention.  The  work  will  be  carried  oxit 
under  the  general  editorship  of  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  the 
story  wUl  be  carried  far  enough  to  include  the  Evangelical 
Movement  in  the  eighteenth  century.     (Jffacmillan.     53.net.) 


English  Elegies. 


By  J.  C.  Bailey. 


A  collection  of  the  finest  Elegies  in  English  Literature, 
prefaced  by  a  carefully  thought-out  essay  on  the  Elegy 
in  general,  its  definition  and  true  qualities.  Mr.  Bailey 
presents  no  fewer  thin  eighty-eight  examples  drawn  from 
English  literature.     (John  Lane.     5s.  net.) 

Victorian  Novelists.  By  James  Oliphant. 

Bojks  about  novels  and  novelists  are  increasing  in  number. 
Here  we  have  an  attempt  to  illustrate  "the  outstanding 
features  of  the  English  novel  during  the  period  of  its  most 
noteworthy  development."  The  novelists  studied  in  detail 
include  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Kipling,  and  Mr.  Zangwill.     (Blackie.     28.  6d.) 

The  Early  Married  Life  of  Edited  by 

Maria  Josepha,  Lady  Stanley.  Jane  H.  Adeank. 

Readers  of  Thr  Oirlhoad  of  Maria  Joacpha  Holroyd  will  be 
glad  to  see  this  sumptuous  record  of  the  early  married  life  of 
the  same  lady.     Both  she  and  her  husband  were  brought  up 
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among  the  makers  nf  history. 
Tohime  are  printed  those  lines : 


On  the  title-page  of  this  new 


The  grace  of  God  and  a  quiet  life, 
A  mind  content  and  an  honest  wife, 
A  good  report  and  a  friend  in  store — 
What  need  a  man  to  wish  for  more  ? 


(Longmans.     18s.) 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received : 

THKOLOGIOAL  AND    BIBLICAL. 

DcwhnrRt  (B.  M.),  The  Kinfr  and  His  Servantg (Stock)    5  0 

Forgyth  (P.  T.),  Rome,  Rofnrm.  and  Reaction  ( B odder  &  Ston(;:hton)    6.0 

Ramsay  (W.  M.),  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Galalians 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton)  12/0 

Switzer  (B.  N.),  TheM.vstfry  of  the  Ages    (Stock)    7/6 

CoUinifwiKid  (M.C.),"  Lord.  I  Believe'     (Wells  Gardner)    S/6 

Charles  (R.  H.),  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Lite 

(Black)  16/0 
Uason  (A.  J.),  The  Fire  Theological  Orations  of  Gregory  of  Nnzianzus 

(Cambridge  University  Press)    0/0 

POErET,  CRITICISM,  AND  BBLLES  LBTTBE8. 

Blackburn  (Vernon"*,  Bayrenth  and  Munich  (Sign  of  the  Unicoin) 

Wagner  I H.  Q.>,  The  Dream  of  Otsino  (Hodder  Bros.) 

Bain  iF.  W.),  A  Digit  of  the  Moon ( Parker  &  Co.)  net    6/0 

A rl)er  (Edward),  The  Pope  Anthology.    1701— 1714  a.d (Frowdei    2/6 

Arber  (Kdward  I,  The  Dryden  Anthology     (Frowde)    2/6 

Scot  (A.  F.),  Lilithand  Adam   (Burleigh)  net    2/0 

Rose  (A,  N.  Monnt),  Facts  and  Fancies  (Burleigh)  net    2/0 

EUia  (Thomas  E,),  Gweithinn  Morgan  Llwyd  o  Wynedd 

(Jarvia  4  Foster)  net    3/8 

Toynbee  (Paget).  La  Commedia  di  Dante  Alighien    (Metbueii)    6/0 

Tremenhecro  vS.  G.),  Tne  Cynthia  of  Propenius.    Done  into  Englsh 

Verse  (Macmillan)  net    4/0 

Gowing  iMrs.  A.),  Boadicoa    (Kegan  Paul)    3/6 

Fenollosa(M.  McN),  Out  of  the  Nest  (Gay  &  Bird) 

Hall  (Gertrude),  Age  of  Fairy  Gold (Gav  &  Bird) 

Whitclaw(Roljert),  The  E^oguesof  Vergil,  Translated (G.  K  Over) 

Wedmore  (Frederick),  On  Books  and  Arts  (Hodder  &  Stonghton)    0/0 

Bennett  (E.  A  ),  Polite  Farces (Lamley  &  Co.)  net    2/6 

GrBgson(Mr8.  A.),  Poems (Deacon  &  Co.)    3/6 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Mercer(Alei.  G).  Notes  of  an  Ontlook  on  Life  (Bell  &  Sons)  net  6/0 

Cobbe  (Henryt,  Luton  Church,  Historinnland  Descriptive  ..  (BellA  Sonsi 

Holmes  (T.  Hice),  Ctesar's  CoiKiue-st  of  Gaul (Macmillanj  net  21/0 

Montagu  (Irving),  Things  I  have  Seen  in  War  (Chatto) 

Fisher  (Joseph  R.),  Finland  and  the  Tsars  (Arnold) 

M'Ken(iriok  (J.  G.),  Hermann  Lndwig  Ferdinand  von  Helmholtz 

(Unwln)  3/6 

Hunt  (William\  The  English  Church :  597—1066    (Macmillan) 

Sturt  (Mrs.  N.  G.),  Life  of  Charles  Sturt (Smith,  Elder)  16/0 

Hadden  (J.  C),  Thomas  Campbell  (Oliphant)  1/6 

A  HUtory  of  Korthumberland.     Vol.  V.... (Eeid  &  Co.) 

Smith  (G.  Bamett).  Heroes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Two  Vols. 

(Pearson)  each  6/0 

Undercurrents  (if  Church  Life  in  the  Eighteenth  Century (Longmans)  6.0 

West  (Sir  A.),  Recollection8.'l832tol8S6  (Smith,  Elder)  21/0 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis),  Egyptian  Ideas  of  the  Future  Life... (Kegan  Paul)  net  3/6 

Budge  (E.  A.  Wallis),  Egyptian  Magic (Kegan  Paul)  net  3/6 

Russell  (Sir  Edward),  That  Reminds  Me (Crnwin)net  12/0 

Bancroft  (H.  H),  The  New  Pacific (Kegan  Paul)  140 

Broglie  (Ducde),  Saint  Ambrose (Duckworth)  3/0 

Girand  (V.),  Pascal  (Librairle  A.  Fontemoign) 

Hapgood  (N.),  Daniel  Webster  (Kegan  Paul)  net  2/6 

Howe  (M.  A.  de  W.),  Phillips  Brooks (Kegan  Paul)  net  2/6 

Barnes  (James),  David  G.  Farragut    (Kegan  Paul)  net  2/6 

Uale  (E.  E.),  James  Russell  Lowell (Kegan  Paul)  net    2/6 

Trent  (W.  P.),  Robert  E.  Lee (Kegan  Paul)  net    2/6 

St.  John  (Sir  Spenser),  Rajah  Brooke (Unwin)  6/0 

Iceland  (Charles  Godfrey),  The  Unpublished  Legends  of  Virgil (Srocki    4/6 

Ram  (Mrs.  Abel),  Literary  Reminiscences  of  Edouard  Grenier  (Black)  6/0 

Dietrich  (A.)  and  Wedmann  (J.  V.),  Recollections  of  Johannes  Brahms 

(Socley  &  Co.)  6/0 

Hiatt  (C),  Henry  Irving (Bell  &  Sons) 

Nemiham-Davis  (Lieut.-Col.  N.),  The  Transvaal  Under  the  Queen  (Sands)  6/0 

The  Antonine  Wall    (Glasgow  Archjrological  Society) 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Norway  (Arthur  H.),  Highways  and  Byways  in  Yorkshire.    DlnBtratcd 

by  Joseph  Pennell  ; (Macmillan)    6/0 

Christian  (F.  W.),  The  Caroline  Islands (Methuen)  net  12/6 

FitzGerald  (E.  A.).  The  Highest  Andes    (Methuen)  not  30/0 

Bwettenbam  (Sir  F.  A.).  The  Real  Malay (Lane)    6/0 

Kollmann  (Paul),  The  Victoria  Nyanza    (Sonnenschein)    7/6 

Neve  (Arthur),  Ploturesfjuo  Kashmir (Sands)  net  12/9 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY, 

Japp  (A.  H.),  Onr  Common  Cuckoo  (Bnrleigh)    6/0 

Ribot  (Th.),  The  Evolution  of  General  Ideas  (Kegan  Paul)    6/0 

Huxley  (T.  H.),  Scientific  Memoirs.    Vol.  II (Macmillan)  net  30/0 


BDDOATIONAL. 

Ryland  (F.),  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock (Blaokie) 

loraterCA.  G.),  Mathematical  Facts  and  Formnlee (Blackie) 

Oraco  (J.  H.),  Elements  of  CiiK)rdinnte  Geometry.    Part  II (Clive) 

Miles  (E.  H.),  How  to  I/earn  Philologj-  (Sonnenschein)  not 

Kagcl  (F.),  Schilling's  Spanish  Grammar  (Hodgeon) 

Woodward  (W.  H.),  A  Short  Hiatory  of  the  Expansion  of  the  British 
Empire,  1600-1870  „ (Cambridge  Univergity  Press) 


JUVBNILB. 

Vennel  (Rev.  R.),  Driven  into  the  Ranks     rSindar  School  Union)    1/0 

1  llnstratod  Senns  of  Forgotten  Chlldrea's  tio<t'ia;  UuLMy  ( H07  ,  The  Cow- 
slip (1811),  New  Riddle  Hook  1 1778)  (Leadenhall  Press)  e«ch    l/'> 

"  Normin."     A  Bonk  of  Ellin  Rhymes   'Gay  &  Bini)     B'O 

Rhf  lie   Itiglis  ,  The  Gimcrack  Jingle (Dean) 

Forrest  (A.  8.).  Pictures  for  Little  Englandera  (Dean) 

St.  SicHolae  Chnef /ni»  Book... (Macmillan) 

Pethybridge  (J.  Levi,  The  Boys  of  Barminster   (Wells  Gardner)    l/> 

Gilleti(D  ra),  Ilsu.  the  Windchili iWells  Gardner     1,6 

Giahame  I  Kenneth),  The  Golden  Age    (Lane)  net    6/0 

Wright  (Maliel  O),  Wnbeno,  the  Mniiician    (Macmillan)    8/0 

McManus  (Blanche),  Told  in  the  Twilight ..(Pearson)    2/6 

Ducintented  Su»an  (Downey  40o.)    3/6 

Greedy  Frederick     (Downey  4  Co.)    8/8 

Mother  Duck  e  Children (Ueinemann) 

Minssen  (B.),  A  Book  of  French  Song  for  the  Young  (Dent) 

A  Nobody's  Scrap  Bonk  (Wells  Gardener)    .1/6 

Hutchinson  (Rev.  H.  N  ),  Primeval  Scenes (Lamleyi    6/f» 

Jacobs  (Joseph),  Tales  from  Boccacio (Allen)  i.et    7/6 

Moore  (B.  K.),  'The  Cbild'n  Song  and  Game  Book (Sonnenschein)  net    3/i> 

Bsker  (R  S.),  The  Boy's  Book  of  Inventions    ( Harper  4  Bros.) 

Smellie  (A.),  Torch-Bearers  of  Faith (Melrose)    fja 

Finnen.ore  (J.',  Fairy  Stories  from  the  Little  Monnlain    (Melroae) 

Youn»  (C),  The  Wild  Pigs (Sonnensobein)    3/8 

Adderley  (James),  TalithaCtuni (Wells  Gardner) 

Mnndell  (Frank),  Stories  of  Travel  Adventure  (Sunday  School  Un'on) 

Cnpes  (M.  H.  M.),  A  Lncky  Sovereign  (Sunday  S<-hool  Union) 

Cnle  '  W.  E.).  Child  Voices (Melroce)  net    3/iJ 

Grsyl  (Druid).  Nonnen^e  Numbers  and  Jocular  Jingles  ...(Greening  4  Co.  i 

Munroe  (Kirk),  Forward  March (Barper4  Bros  ) 

Sharp  (Evelyn),  The  Ot'er  Side  of  the  Sun  (Lane)    6/n 

Herfonl  (Oliver),  A  Child  s  Primer  of  Natural  History    (Lane)    4/6 

Wonderful  Willie,  and  What  Be  and  Tommy  Did  to  Spain  .  .(Richa'ds)    6/0 

Two  Well- Worn  Shoe  SforifD  ...(Sands) 

Alden  (Mrs.  G.  R.),  Three  Times  Three (Nisbeti    lAt 

Garstin  (N.)  The  Suitors  of  Aprille (Lane)    2/'i 

Culvert  (Edith),  The  Realm  of  Fairyland (Mathewsi    I/O 

Horton  (Alice  M.),  An  Alphabet  with  Rhymes  and  Pictures (Mathews)    l/l 

Morris  (Alice  Talwin),  Th  »  Elephants'  Apolo/y (Blackie) 

O'Bvrne  iW.  Larcan),  A  Land  of  Heroes    (Blackie)    2/J 

Braine  (Sheila  E.),  The  Princess  of  Hearts    (Blackie) 

Jack  of  All  Trades (Lane)    3/8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gautier  (ThiSophile),  A  D-mesiio  Menagerie (Stock)  3/8 

Williams  (Watkin  W.',  Rcjources  and  Responsibilities    ...(Wells  Gardner)  6/') 

Dalhneyer  (T.  R.),  Tele  phot '^graphy     (Beinemann) 

Grego  (Jo.seph),  Pict  irial  Pickwickiina (Chapman  4  Hall) 

Muir  (M  M.  P),  The  Story  of  the  Wanderings  ot  Atoms (Newnes)  1/0 

Transvaal  War  Atlas    (Nelson)  net  I/O 

The  Studio.   Vol.  XVII (^^Hdtv  Offices) 

Lelaud  (C.  G.),  Wood-Carving  for  Beginners net  0/1 

£ehind  the  Veil  (Gay  &  Bird) 

Ouprd's  f^npils:  Recollections  of  n  Parish  Clerk  (Pearson)  3/6 

O'Moore  (McC),  Tips  for  Travellers  (Stock) 

Shaylor  (Joseph),  Saunterings  in  Biiokland  (Wells  Gardner)  3/6 

Hanschenbuach-Clough  (Emma),  While  Sewing  Sandals  ;  or.  Tales  of  a 

Telnga  Pariah  Tribe (Hodder  4  Stonghton)  6/0 

Hasluck  (P.  N.),  Building  Model  Boats  (Cassell)  1/0 

Hopkins  (Ellicei,  The  Power  of  Womanhood    (Wells  Gardner)  3/il 

Lovibond  (Lucas),  The  Married  Man's  Mentor (Burleigh)  2/6 

Shalders  (Rev.  E.  W.).  The  Bivouac  of  Life    (Sunday  School  Unioni  2/6 

(Chapman  (S.  J.),  History  of  Trade  Betwien  ihe  United  Kingdom  and  the 

United  States  (Sonnentohein)  2/8 

Gibson  (O.  D.),  The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp    (Lanei  21/'' 

KnoUys  (Beatrice),  The  Gentle  Art  of  Good  Talking (BowdenI  lA' 

The  Art  Journal,  1599    (Virtue  4  Oo.)  21/ ' 

Fifty  Years  in  Art   (Virtue  4  Co.)  21/0 

The  Yearly  Supreme  Court  Practice,  1900 (Butterworth) 

NEW   EDITIONS. 

Wright  (Mabel  0.),  Tommy-Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts (Macmillan)  6/0 

Bunyan  (John),  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman (Heinemann) 

Law  (W.),  A  SeriouH  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life     (Methuen)  2/0 

Meynell  (Alice),  The  Flower  of  the  Mind (Richards)  net  S/0 

Mijatovich  (ElodieL.),  Serbian  Folk-Lore     (Columbus Priming  Co. i  50 

Earle  (John),  Microcosmographie (i?®'-^'  *^®'  ^^ 

Press  (Muriel  A.  C),  Laxdii-la  Saga (Dent)  net  16 

Ball  (Sir  Roberts.),  Star-Land (Cass-ll) 

Scames  (Laura),    Introduction    to   the   English,    French,    and    German 

Phonetics (Sonnenschein)  6,'0 

Ospovat  (Henry),  Poems  by  Matthew  Arnold  (Lane)  6/0 

Bryce  (James),  Impressions  of  Sonth  Africa „ (Macmillan)  ^!<i 

Whyte-Melville  (G.  J.),  Satanella (Ward,  Lock)  Sji 

Rossetli  (D.  G),  The  New  Life  (La  Vita  Nuova)  of  Dante.    Translated  by 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossotti  (Ellis  <S  Blvey)  not  »/» 

Mottlton  (Ruth  GJ,  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible   (Isbister)  lO/fl 

Lamb  (Charles),  Essays  ot  Elia.    Illustrated  by  Charles  B.  Brock  ...(Dent) 

%*  New  Novels  are  acknowUdged  elsewhere. 


1 

0/9 
4/8 
6  0 


Special  cloth  eases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volume  of 
the  Academy  can  be  supplied  for  Is.  each.  The  price  of  the 
bound  half-yearly  volume  is  8«.  9d.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Publisher,  43,  Chancery-lane. 

The  Old  Series  of  THE  ACADEMY,  which 
ended  on  October  \st,  completed  a  volume. 
The  Index  can  he  obtained  gratis  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Publisher, 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S   NEW   BOOKS. 

GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

THE  SECOND  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY. 

THE  LETTERS  of  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.    Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introductions, 

lj7  SIDNEY  C'OLVIN'.     With  2  Portraits  in  Pnotogravure.     Demy  8vo,  2  vols.,  253.net.     Uniform  with  The  Edinburgh  Edition  of  R.  L.  .Stevkhsos. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.      By 

his  Son,  J.  G.  MILLAIS.    With  over  300  Illustrations,  of  which  9  are  in  Photogravure.    2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  f2s.  net.     A  Prospectus  on  application. 

THE  HIGHEST  ANDES.    By  E.  A.  FitzGerald.     With  51  Illustrations,  13  of  which  are  in  Photogravure, 

and  2  larg-e  Maps.     Royal  8vo,  30s.  net.  Also  a  Sraall  Edition  on  Hand-made  Paper,  limited  to  50  Copies,  4to,  £5  68. 

A  narrative  of  the  hierhest  cli-nb  yet  accomplished.    The  illustrations  have  been  reproduced  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  book,  in  addition  to  its  adventuroas 
interest,  ontains  appendices  of  Kreat  scientific  value.    It  also  contains  a  very  elaborate  map  and  a  pauorama.    A  Prospectus  on  application* 

CHRISTIAN  MYSTICISM.     The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1899.    By  W.  R  Inge,  MA.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Hertford  Cillese,  O.^ford.     Detny  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
A  corapIetQ  survey  of  the  subject  from  St.  John  nnd  St.  Paul  to  mod  rn  times,  covering  the  Christian  Platonists,  Augustine,  the  Devotional  Mystics,  the 
M-^du-^'val  Mys'tios,  and  the  Natu'-e  Mysti'^.s  and  Symbolists,  including  Biihme  and  Wordsworth. 

THOUGHTS  on  HUNTING.     By  Peter  Beckford      With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  J.  Otho  Paget. 

and  with  8  Drawings  by  (i.  H.  Jallanrt,  and  other  Illastraiions.    Demy  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 
This  elition  of  one  of  the  most  famous  classics  of  sport  coataing  an  iatro<luction  and  many  footnotes  by  Mr,  Paget,  and  is  thus  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
modern  knowledge. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS.    By  F.  W.  Christian.   With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Th-s  book  oontji'ii^  a  history  and  complete  description  of  thesi  islands— their  physical  features,  fauna,  flora ;  the  habits,  and  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  inhabitants. 

A  NEW  RIDE  to  KHIVA.     By  R.  L  Jefferson     Illustrated     Crown  8vo,  6s 

T  -e  account  of  an  adventuroas  ride  on  a  bicycle  through  Russia  and  the  deserts  of  Asia  to  Khiva. 

THREE  YEARS  in  SAVAGE  AFRICA     By  Lionel  Decle.     With  100  Illustrations  and  5  Maps.     Cheaper 

Edition      Demy  8vij,  103,  6d.  net 

ADVANCED  AUSTRALIA.     By  W.  J.  Galloway,  MP.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  short  History  of  Australia  on  the  eve  nf  Federation. 

HAMLET.    Edited  by  Edward  Dowden     Demy  Svo,  8s.  6d. 

The   First  Volume  of  a  New  and  Ebiborate   Edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  Notes,  Textual  and  Explanatory. 

LA  COM  MEDIA  di  DANTE  ALIGHIERI    Edited  by  Pag;et  Toynbee,  M.A.   Crown  Svo,  6s. ;  demy  Svo,  8s.  6d. 

This  edition  of  the  Italian  text  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  founded  on  Witte's  minor  edition,  carefully  revised,  is  issued  in  commemoration  of  the  sixth  centenary 
of  Dante's  joarney  through  the  tbree  kirg<loas  of  the  other  world.  [Methuesi's  Standakl  LiniiAUY. 

THE  WORKMANSHIP  of  the  PRAYER  BOOK  :  its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects     By  J  Dowden,  D  D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.    Crown  Svo,  3b.  6d.  [Tub  ChukchsmhV  Libkaiiv, 

Toia  volume,  avoi  iin^  qu.^sti-jns  of  controversy,  exhibits  the  liturgical  aims  and  literary  methods  of  the  authors  of  the  Praye-'Book. 

A  BIBLICAL  INTRODUCTION.    By  W.  H  Bennett,  M.A.,  and  W.  F.  Adeney,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

This  volume  furnishes  fetndents  with  the  latest  results  in  Biblical  criticism,  arranged  methodically.    Each  book  is  treated  separately  as  to  date,  authorship,  Ac, 

THE  EPISTLE   of  ST.  PAUL  to  the  GALATIANS.     Explained  by  A.  W.  Robinson,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  All 

Hallows,  Barking.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s,  6d.  net.  [The  Churchman's  Biblb. 

ECOLESIASTES.    Explained  by  A  W.  Streane,  D.D.    Fcap.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Thb  Chubchwan's  Bible, 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  to  a  DEVOUT  and  HOLY  LIFE.    By  William  Law.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 

by  C.  BIGG,  D.D.,  late  .Stuiicnt  of  Christ  Church.    Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s. ;  leather,  28.  8d.  net.  [The  Libeasy  of  Dkvotiom. 

This  is  a  reprint,  word  for  word  and  line  for  line,  of  the  Editio  Princ^ps. 

TOMMY  SMITH'S  ANIMALS.    By  Edmund  Selous.    Illustrated  by  6.  W.  Ord.    Fcap.  Svo,  2s  6d. 

A  httle  (x»ok  designed  to  teach  cbildien  respect  and  reverence  for  animals. 

THE  CROCK  of  GOLD.    Fairy  Stories  told  by  S.  Baring-Gould.    Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
ULYSSES  ;  or,  De  Rougemont  of  Troy.    Described  and  Depicted  by  A.  H.  Milne.    Small  4to,  Ss.  6d. 

The  Adveiiturea  of  Ulyssoe,  told  in  humorous  verse  and  pictures. 

THE    NOVELS    OF    CHARLES    DICKENS.— Crown  Svo,  each  volume,  cloth,  Ss.  net;  leather,  4s.  net. 
Mevsre.  METH  fJEN  have  ir.  preparation  an  edition  of  those  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  which  have  now  passed  out  of  copyright.    Mr.  Georpre  Gissing  has  written 
an  Introduction  to  each  of  the  books,  and  a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  eiition  will  be  the  illustrations  of  the  old  houses,  inns,  and  buildings,  which  Dickens 
dwcribed.    Mr.  P.  G.  Kitton  has  written  a  series  of  topographical  and  general  notes.       THE  FIRST  VOLOMES  ARE  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.    With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New.    2  vols.  {Next  «■«*. 

THE    LITTLE    LIBRARY.— Pott  Svo,  each  volume  cloth,  is.  6d.net;  leather,  26.  6d.  net. 

MAUD,  and  other  Poems.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Elizabeth 

Wf)RD8W0RT  ir.    With  a  Frontispiece  in  Pbotogiavnre.  {Next  week. 

THE  PRINCESS.    By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.    Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Elizabeth  Words- 

WOHTH.     With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 

VANITY  FAIR     By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    With  an  Introduction  by  S.  Gwynn.      With  Frontispieces  in 

Photogravure,    3  vols. ^ 

FICTION. 

THE  HUMAN  INTEREST.    By  Violet  Hunt,  Author  of  "  A  Hard  Woman,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"CTIever  obs<.rvation  and  unfiiiling  wit." — Academy.  '*The  dialogue  is  clover  and  vivacious.*' — Athenautn. 

*'  A  clever,  ciipaUo  sketch,  written  entertainingly  and  with  a  graphic  pen."— Dai^^  Telegraph. 

THE  CROWN  of  LIFE.    By  George  Gissing,  Author  of  "  Demos,"  "  The  Town  Traveller,"  &c.   Crown  Svo,  6s. 

*'  Mr.  Gissing  is  at  his  best." — Academy.  "  A  fine  novel," — Outlook. 

PABO  the  PRIEST.    By  S.  Baring-Gould,  Author  of  "  Mehalah,"  &c.    Illustrated.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  The  story  i^  of  genuine  interest."— 5co^*;«a7j.  "  The  Hccnes  are  vividly  described  and  the  characters  well  drawn*'* — Joui^nal  of  Education, 

ONE  HOUR  and  the  NEXT.    By  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.    Grown  Svo,  63.  isecond  Edition  now  ready, 

"It  possesses  marked  (jualitics,  descriptive  and  imaginative."  — J/orninfy  Poat.  "  It  is  a  composition  of  high  literary  merit," — Leed%  Mercury, 

**  We  cannot  refrain  from  recommending  this  book  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people."—  Daily  Telegraph. 

**  The  work  of  a  refltied,  thoughtful,  and  cultivated  mind," — British  Weekly.  *'  Passionate,  vivid,  dramatic,** — Literature. 

**  A«  a  piece  of  literary  work  this  book  stands  high.    It  ia  written  by  one  who  has  drawn  some  deep  breaths  of  the  Divine  afflatus.*'— Jf.^,  P. 


MESSRS.  METUUEN'S  NEW  BOOK  GAZETTE  and  CATALOGUE  /tent  to  any  addresx. 

METHUEN  &  CO.^  36,  Essex  Street,  London,  W.Q. 
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THE   GREATEST  and  MOST  SOHOLARLY  WORK  on  the  HISTORY  of   the  ANCIENT   WORLD. 

PROFESSOR    MASPERO'S 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  PEOPLES  OF  THE  CLASSIC   EAST 

IS  NOW  COMPLETE,  EMBRACING  THEEB  VOLUMES  UNDBE  THE  FOLLOWING  TITLES  :— 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHALDJEA).    New  and  Revised  Edition. 

By  Profws.jr  ilASPKRO.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  SAYCE.     Translated  by  M.  L.  McCLUBB.    With  Map  and  over  470  Ulustrationii,  iucludiag 
3  Coloared  Plates.    Demy  4to  (approximately),  oloth,  bevelled  boards,  249.  ;  half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  4Ss. 
Professor  Maspcro,  by  using  the  result  of  the  most  recent  researohoK  in  Kf^ypt  and  Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  new  edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

THE  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS  (EGYPT,  SYRIA,  and  ASSYRIA).    By  Professor 

MASPEHO.    Kdiied  by  the  Rev.  Professor  SAYCE.    Translated  by  M.  L.  McCLUKK.    With  Maps,  3  Coloured  PI *tes,  and  over  JiO  Illustrations.    Demy 
tto  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  2ISs. ;  half -morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  60s. 
"  The  translation  by  M.  L.  McClure  is  in  both  cases  excellent.     Professor  Maspero's  presentation  of  the   new  learning  is  at  once  eminently  popular  and 
attractive."— Timet. 

"  The  author  has  throughont  attempted  to  reproduce  for  us  the  daily  life  of  the  various  ])eople8  of  whom  he  treats,  and  in  this  he  has  sooceeded  admirably." 

Academy, 

THE   PASSING   of  the   EMPIRES   850   BO.   to    330   BO.     B7  Professor  Maspero. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  SAYCE.    Translated  by  M.  L.  McCLURPJ.    With  Maps,  3  Coloured  Plat«s,  and  numernus  I'lustratiun-s.     Demy  ito  (appn.xi. 
matety),  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  25s. ;  ha'f-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere'.  50.^ 
[This  volume  brings  down  the  history  of  Bgvpt,  AsHyria,  Babylonia,  P^r^ia,  Media,  &c.,  to  the  Conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Among  other  things  of 
interest  t-o  Bible  Students,  it  deals  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  Captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  historic  references  in  the 
prophets.] 

This  monumental  work  is  and  must  remain  for  some  time  to  come  the  most  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  anoient  Eastern  world. 


THE      HOLY      GOSPELS. 

WITH  ILLU3TBATI0VS  FROM  THE  OLD  MASTERS  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH,  FIFTEENTH,  AND  SIXTEENTH  CENTURIES, 

More  than  three  hundred  works,  dealing  excla«uvely  with  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life,  have  been  chosen  from  among  the  greatest  examples  of  the  Italian 
German,  Flemish,  and  French  Schools  for  the  subject  of  these  Illustrations.  Taese  Pictures,  distributed  as  they  are  amonvst  the  Churches  and  Galleries  <>f  the 
civilisecl  world,  are  here  for  the  first  time  collected  together  and  presented  in  proximity  to  the  Sacred  Narrative  which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  Notes 
dealing  with  the  Pictures  from  tbe  artistic  standpoint  are  contributed  by  M.  EUGENE  MUNTZ,  Member  of  the  French  Institute.  The  Publication  includes  also  a 
Chronological  and  Biographical  Table  of  the  Painters  whosj  VS'^orks  are  reproduced  and  a  Classified  List  of  the  Engravings.  The  Work  contains  381  pages  (imperial 
4to)  and  over  360  Illustrations,  49  of  these  being  separate  Plates  printed  in  two  tints.    Half-bound,  paste-grain  ican,  47s.  6d. ;  whole  bound,  paste-grain  roan,  56s. 


MATTER,  ETHER,  and  MOTION.    The  Factor<i  and  Relations  of  Physical  Science.    By 

A.  E.  DOLBEAR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Tuft's  College.  U.S.A.      English  Edition  edited  by  Professor  ALFRED  LODGE.    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo. 
cloth  l>oard6,  5s. 
"  Every  page  shows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  and  implications  of  modern  science.    Profeasor  Doll>ear's  pages  are  eminently  read- 
able, and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modem  physics  is  lucid,  interesting,  exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  convincing." — Literature,  Nov.  4, 1809. 


EARLY    CHURCH   CLASSICS.— BISHOP    SARA-    '  BRITISH    BIRDS,     SKETCH -BOOK    of.      By  R. 


PION'S  PRAYER-BOOK.  AnEfryptian  PoDtiacal,  about  a.d.  350.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Edition  of  Dr.  G.  WOBBEBMIN,  with  Introdaotiou  and 
Notes.  By  the  Right  Rev.  JOHN  WORDSWORTH,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d. 

EARLY  CHURCH  CLASSICS.— THE  EPISTLE  of 


ST.  CLEMENT,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Smalt  post  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is. 


By  the  Bev.  JOHN  A.  F.  GREGG. 


THE    PRAYER  BOOK    PSALTER    for    CHURCH 

and  SCHOOL.  With  Renderini^s  of  Ditticalt  Passages  from  the  Revised 
Version,  and  Short  Explanations.  By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  CARB,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  68. 

A    FIRST    BOOK    on    the    BIBLE.     By  the  late 

Rev.  Canon  GARNIEB.    Small  post  8to,  cloth  boards,  is. 

THE    FATHERS    for    ENGLISH     READERS.— 

CLEMENT  of  ALEXANDRIA.  By  the  Rev.  P.  R.  MONTGOMERY 
HITCHCOCK,  B.D.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  Imanls,  38. 

^.'  Sixteen  others  have  already  ajipeared  in  this  Series. 

THE     PRIVATE     DEVOTIONS    of     LANCELOT 

ANDREWES,  Bishop  cf  Winchester.  Newly  done  into  English  from  the 
recently  discovered  Autograph  given  by  Andrewes  to  Laud.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  P.  G.  MEDD,  M.A.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  48. 

MEDI.SVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY,  A  SKETCH  of. 

lly  the  Ven.  8.  CHEETHAM,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Rochester.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  Iwfirda,  Is.  Cd. 

CONFIRMATION    and    COMMUNION;    or,    the 

Royal  Priesthood  and  its  Offering.  Being  Instructions  given  before  and 
after  Confirmation.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  WHITAKER,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  boards.  Is. 

HISTORIC    CANTERBURY.      By  the  Rev.  T. 

NORMAN  BOWSELL.    Small  post  8vo,  Jimp  cloth,  6d. 

THE    CHURCH    HISTORICAL   SOCIETY. 

Th»te  Publicatioru  are  itnud  under  the  atisputet  nf  th»  Church  Historical 
Society,  of  xohich  the  President  is  the  Right  Xev.  M.  Creighton,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London. 

XL.  THE    CANONS    of   1571   in   ENGLISH    and 


LATIN.    With  Notes  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  COLLINS,  M.A. 
post  8vo,  paper  cover,  6d. 


Small 


LVin.  QUEEN   ELIZABETH'S  DEFENCE  of  her 

PR0C?:EDING8  in  CHURCH  anil  STATE.    With  an  Introduotorv  Ksuay 
on  the  Northern  Rebellion.    By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  COLLINS,  M.A. 
Demy  8vo,  paper  cover,  6d. 
•»•  A  Complete  List  of  the  Chnrch  Historical  Society's  Publications  may 
be  had  on  application. 


BO  WDLKB  S  HARPE,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.     272  pp.,  crown  «o,  with  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  A.  F.  and  C.  Lydon,  cloth  boards,  lis. 
**  Briefly,  he  has  prodacad  a  most  interesting  and  informing  book,  which  has 
been  admirably  illustrated." — Guardian. 

THE    HISTORY   of   INDIA.     From  the   Earliest 

Times  to  the  Pmsent  Day.  Bv  Captain  L.  J.  TROTTER,.  Revised 
Edition,  brought  up  to  date.  With  Map  and  numerous  lUustratious. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s, 

THE    ROMANCE    of    SCIENCE.— OUR    SECRET 

FRIENDS  and  FOES.  By  PERCY  FABADAY  PaANKLAND,  Ph.D., 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  P.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with 
several  lUastrations.    Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

*«*  Eleven  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series. 

List  on  application. 

NON- CHRISTIAN      RELIGIOUS      SYSTEMS.— 

BUDDHISM  :  beioK  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Gautama,  the 
Buddha.  By  T.  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.    With  Map.    Fcap.  8  ro,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

VERSES.     By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.     Reprinted 

from  "Called  to  be  Saints,"  "  Time  Flies,"  and  "The  Kace  of  the  Deep." 
Small  post  8VO,  printed  in  red  and  black,  on  Uand-made  paper,  buckram, 
top  edge  gilt,  38.  Cd. ;  limp  roan,  5s. ;  limp  morocco,  7s.  6d, 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.     lUustrating  the 

History  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom  until  the  Reformation,  and 
that  of  the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  Present  Day.  By  EDMUND 
McCLURE,  M.A.  Containing  18  Coloured  Maps,  besides  some  50  Sketch 
Maps  in  the  Text.  4to,  cloth  boards,  leather  back,  16s. 
"Both  the  readers  of  ancient  Chur.;h  history  and  of  modem  missionary 
records  will  find  abundant  materials  in  it  for  their  a8sistance."~Guar<iu]n. 

"  A  great  deal  of  labour  and  sound  scholarship  has  gone  to  the  mnking  of 
this  oXXfiR."— Academy, 

ARUNDEL    SOCIETY'S    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Society  tor  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  have  on  sale  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Arundel  Society.  The  stock  includes  a  large  selection  of  sui)erb 
reproductions  in  Colours  and  Monochrome  of  Mas'.erpioces  by 

GIOTTO  GHIRLANDAIO  I         VAN  EYCK 

MA8AO0IO  PKRUGINO  I         MEMUNC 

PBA  ANGELICO  MIOHABL  ANGELO  DUKER 

BOTTICELLI  RAFPAELLB  I 

And  numerous  other  great  Artists. 
Hitherto  these  Publications  have,  on  account  of  their  price,  been  l)eyond  the 
reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means  ;  many  are  now  offered  at  much  reduced 
prices.    The  stock  is  ((uickly  approaching  exhaofition,  and  these  pictures,  when 
out  of  print,  are  sure  to  increase  in  value. 

With  but  few  exceptions,  these  pictures  deal  with  religious  subjects. 
A  Catalogue  may  be  hatl  on  application. 


SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE, 

Jjondon :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.O. ;  4.3,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G.      Brighton :  129,  North  Street. 


9  December,  1899. 
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PROP.  W.  M.  RAiHAY  S  NEW  WORK. 

A  HISTORICAL  COMMENTARY  on 

ST.  PAUL'S  EPISTLE  T?)  TH^  GkLATIANS.  By  W.  M  R\MS\Y, 
M.A..,  LL.D  ,  D.C.L.,  Processor  in  Aberdeen  University,  Hon.  Fellow  of 
Exeter  and  Lincoln  Colleges,  Oxford.    8vo,  cloth,  128. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

WAS   CHRIST   BORN    at 

HEM  ?  A  Study  in  the  Credibility  of  St.  Luke.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

'  "  The  work  ia  characterised  by  great  earnestness  as  well  as  abil'tv,  while  the 
learning-  which  it  ^lisplava  is  such  as  may  heespe'ted  from  one  who  has  long 
made  the  topics  discussed  matters  of  special  study,  for  the  p'TSult  of  which  he 
has  alsobal  special  opportunities."— 6Y'y^*fltan. 

ST.  PAUL  the  TRAVELLER  and  the 

ROMAN  CITIZEN.  Fourth  Edition.  With  New  Prefa-e.  8vo,  cloth, 
with  Map,  lOs.  6tl; 

*'  Professor  Ramsay  bring-a  not  only  his  own  great  experience  as  a  traveller 

and  archpeoloffiat,  but  the  resources  of  an  ingenioug  mind  and  a  lively  style. 
The  book  is,  like  everything  Professor  Ramsay  does,  extraordinarily  alive.  It 
shows  everywhere  personal  learning,  ]iersonal  impre-'sion;  it  has  the  sharp 
touch  of  the  traveller  and  the  eye-witness."—  TheTimes, 

THE  CHURCH   in  the    ROMAN 

EMPIRE.    Fifth  Editioa.    "With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    8vo,  cloth,  128. 

*'Thi8  volunae  is  the  most  imoortant  contribution  tothe  study  of  early  Church 
history  which  has  been  published  in  this  country  since  the  great  work  of 
Bishop  Liphtfoot  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  It  is,  too,  unless  our  memory  fails 
ns,  without  a  rival  in  any  foreign  country." — Oaardian. 

THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  HENRY  DRUMMOND. 

THE      NEW      EVANGELISM,     and 

olhcr  Addresses.  By  the  lute  HENRY  DRUMMOND,  Antlor  of 
*•  Natural  L»w  in  the  Spiritual  World."  &c.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 

THE    IDEAL    LIFE   and    other   UN- 

PUBLISHED  ADDRESSES.    By  the  late  HENRY  DRUMMOND.    With 

Introductory    Sketches    by    W.    ROBERTSON      NICOLL     and     IAN 

MACLAREN.    Crown  8vo,  cIolh,e8.    Fourth  Edition,  compleling  30,000. 

'*  The  great  principles  and  main  facts  of  the  Christian  religinn  seem  not  only 

more  attractive,  but  more  real  and  m  ire  rea.sonable,  while  he  speaks  of  them  ; 

and  one  recognises   and   o-wna  the    persuasiveness  which  characterised  his 

speaking.    Whet»'er  these  addresses  find  the  reception  of  his  earlier  books  or 

not,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  iirurounder  and  more  endoring  im[)reP8ion." 

Dr.  Mahcus  Dods. 

THE  LIFE  of  HENRY  DRUMMOND, 

F.R.8.B.    By    GEORGE   ADAM    SMITH,    D.D.,    LL.D..    Professor   of 
Hebrew  and   Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Free  Church  College,  GLisgow. 
Fourth  Edition,  completing  20,000.     With  Portraits,  cloth,  78,  6d. 
"  A  verj' large  audience  may  safely  be  predicted  for  this  biography.    The 

work  is  well  doLe A  more  devout  life  has  rarely  been  portrayed,  a  cleaner 

8oal  has  not  often  been  unveiled."— •S'pec^a^or. 

PROFESSOR  A.  B.  BRUCE'S  GIFFORD  LECTURE. 

THE  MORAL  ORDER  of  the  WORLD 

IN  ANCIENT  ANDMODERNTH'iUGHT.  The  G iff orti  Lectures  for  1898. 
By  the   laie  ALEX.   BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics 
and  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free    Church  College,  Glasgow, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  78.  6d. 
**  The  whole  study  ia  rich  in  origin  •!  suggestion."— 5/>e(7 to ^or, 

THE    PROVIDENTIAL    ORDER    of 

THE  WORLD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

"  The  lectures  are  excellent  literature,  and  will  add  to  the  reputation  he 
already  enjoys  as  a  scholar  and  tbeoloji^n." — Scotsman, 

"  We  can  cordially  thank  Professor  Bruce  for  what  deserves  to  be  called  a 
noble  b'j<ik." — Glasgow  Herald, 

WITH   OPEN    FACE;    or  Jesus    Mir- 

rored  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  68. 
"  A  very  delightful  volume.    Fresh  aspects  of  old  truths,  fresh  liirht  on  old 
texts,  almost  innumerable,  and  it  makes  you  read  it ;  makes  you  think," 

Expository  Times. 

CHRISTIAN     CHARACTER      as      a 

SOCIAL  POWER.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  SMITH,  D.D.,  Broughton  Place 
Church,  Edinburgh.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth  8s,  6d, 

THE   PRINT  of  the  NAILS.     By  the 

Rev.  T.  H.  DARUJW,  M.A.  A  New  Volume  "Little  Books  on  Religion" 
Series.    Cloth  elegant,  is.  6d. 

STRENGTH   and    BEAUTY.     By   the 

Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.  A  New  Volume  of  the  "Silent  Times"  Series. 
In  cloth,  white  and  gold,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

UNTO  the  HILLS.     Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's 

New  Xrnas  Booklet.  With  Wrap|)or  printed  in  Colours,  and  Illuatrations 
by  a.  U.  EDWARIJ.S.    Price  Is. 


By  Rosa. 


DR.  STALKER'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE      CHRISTOLOGY     of     JESUS. 

Beinff  His  Teachin?cnncerninfir  Himsel '"according  to  tha  Svnop  icfVspel-<. 
The  CunniughKm  Lectures  for  1SU9.  By  t'.ie  Rev.  JAMES  STALKE'l, 
M.A.,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE   TRIAL  and  DEATH  of  JESUS 

CHRIST :  a  Devotional  History  of  our  Loid's  Pa«8ion.  Ninth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

IMAGO     CHRISTI:     the    Example    of 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Thirtie'.h  Thoisand.  C-owi  8vo.  cloth,  fls  Presena- 
tion  Edition,  handsomely  bound  iu  padded  leather,  ne^,  7-.  6d. 

THE  PREACHER  and  his  MODELS. 

Ya^e  Lectures  on  Pri^aihin;?,  1S91.    Pecond  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  58, 
DR.    MATHES  'N'S    LIPtC    OF    CHRTST. 

STUDIES      of     the      PORTRAIT      of 

CHRIST.     By  th^i  Rev.  GEORGE  MATHE^O  V,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Author  of 

"Sidelights  'rom  Pat'no-i,"  &c.    Third  Editi  "Ti      Crown  8vo  clorh,  68. 
**  The  who'e  book,  indeed,  has  a  q  lality  which  we  can  only  ca'l '  yp'e'idour  '  *' 

Gfasffow  Herald. 
"  Dr.  Matheson  writes  with  distinction  and  out  of  experience,  and  the  charm 
of  such  aunioT  is  well  niffh  resistless  to  those  who  can  c'aim  any  cul  ureof 
head  and  of  heart." — Leeds  Mercury. 

DR.  PARKER'S    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A     PREACHER'S    LIFE.      An    Auto- 

biography  and  an  Album.  By  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D  ,  Minister  of  the 
City  Temple,  London.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 
"  It  is  a  book  of  uncommon  interest,  and,  in  those  portio  s  which  relate  to  its 
author's  later  life,  one  of  heart-moving  pathos." — Christian  World. 
**To  many  this  volume  will  jirove  a  book  of  deep  interest.'* — Academy, 
•'  The  lKK)k  has  the  magic  of  the  writer's  personality  "^Outlook, 
ROSALINE  MASSON'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE   TRANSGRESSORS. 

LINE  MASSON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

DAVID  LY ALL'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE   TWO    MISS    JEFFREYS       By 

DAVID  LYALL,  Author  of  "The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  Ac.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  0s, 

•'Full  of  tender  and  humorous  delineation  of  Scottish,  life  which  has  marked 
David  Lyall's  other  books." — Academy. 

"  The  book  is  sure  of  its  success  as  a  talented  work  in  a  popular  branch  of 
fiction." — Scotsman, 

FREDERICK  WEDMORE'S  NEW  WORK. 

ON    BOOKS  and  ARTS.     By  Frederick 

WKDMORE.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6a. 

"A body  of  art  criticism  in  the  true  fense,  based  upon  knowledge  wide  and 
deep,  and  informed  by  sympathy  and  insierht." — *ilobe. 
•'  Written  with  ease  and  distinction."— iearfs  Mercury. 
REMINIS0ENCE3  OF  DICKENS,  THACKERAY,  GEORGE  ELIOT    Ac 

MY     LITERARY     LIFE.        By     Mrs. 

LYNN  LINTON.  With  a  Preface  by  Beatrice  Harraden.  Crown  8vo 
cloth,  3s.  6d.  • 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  intoresting  in  this  book  about  Dickens  and 
Thackeray." — Ulasgow  Evening  Times. 

W.  J.  DAWSON'S  NEW  WORK. 

THE  MAKERS  of  MODERN  PROSE. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Prose  Writers  of  the  19th  Century.  Bv  W  J 
DAWSON.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  j  j        .  -. 

**  Mr.  Daw8on*s  observations  are  generally  sound  and  sensible,  and  his  book 
is  an  interesting  one."— Oat^y  News, 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE     MAKERS     of    MODERN 

POETRY,  A  Handbook  to  the  Poetical  Writers  of  the  19th  Century 
A  New  Enlarged  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 

BY    WEEPING   CROSS.     A  Story  by 

Lady  LAURA  BIDDING.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  3s.  8d. 
"  It  is  a  rare  pleasure,  even  in  these  days  of  undeniable  (reneral  literary  ex. 
cellence,  to  read  a  story  which  declares  itself  as  at  once  exquisite  and  stronjf." 
__.  _.  _  _.  __        __  __  ».»_.__ Scotsman, 

ROME,   REFORM,   and   REACTION, 

By  the  Rev.  PETER  TAYLOR  FORSYTH,  D.D.,  of  CambridKe,  Author 
ot  "  The  Holy  Father  and  the  Living  Christ,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

ROSES.     By  Amy  Le  Feuvre,   Author 

of  *'  Probable  Sons,"  "  His  Big  Opportunity,"  &c.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions by  Sydney  Cowell      "  —  -•'"--     >  ■•    " 


A     BOOK     of    FAMILY     WORSHIP. 

Scripture  Passajros  and  Prayers  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year.    Edited  bv 
W.  ROUKRl'SON  NICOLL,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s 

THE   EVENING  and  the  MORNING. 

By  the  Rev.  ARMSTRONG  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is,  6d. 


London:     HODDER    &     STOUGHTON,    27,    Paternoster     Row,    E.G. 
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LADY    LINDSAY'S   NEW    POEM. 

irOJr  RBAT)T  AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS'. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Ss.  61].  net. 

THE    APOSTLE    OF    THE 
ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY, 

Author  of  "  The  King's  Last  Vigil,"  "The  Flowor  Seller,"  &o. 

"  A  genuine  ]ioot.  With  what  lofty  purity  ol  thought,  what  heauti- 
ful  nn<I  intimate  feeling,  auil  what  unfailing  poetio  instinct  Lady 
LiulI^<ay  enters  into  all  these  phases  and  makes  thorn  a  perfect  whole 
we  canu')t  hope  to  show." — Pall  Mall  Oazelte. 

THE   APOSTLB^P~THE    ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  utt. 
"  Few  poems  of  equal  length  and  beauty  have  been  produced  by 
living  writers,  and  Lady  Lindsay  must  be  warmly  congratulated  on 
the  success  of  her  labour  of  love." — Morning  Post. 

THE   APOSTLE   OF    THE   ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"From  the  first  page  to  the  last  an  actual,  living  iiiecc  of  poetry. 
It  gives  its  author  a   definite  place  among  rontomporary  makers  of 
poetry,  and  that  place  a  northy  and  distinguished  one." 

<SV.  James's  Oazelte. 

THE   APOSTLE   OP    THE   ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY. 
Fcap.  8vo,  33.  6d.  net. 
"Lady  Lindsay  has  written  a  really  bointiful  poem,  a  poem  full  of 

delicate   dejcription   and   interiperscd    wth   delightful   lyrics It 

should  heighten  her  reputation  and  widun  her  audience." — Observer. 

THE   APOSTLE    OF    THE   ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY. 
Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"In  'The  Apostle  of  the  Ardennes'  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  our  lifing  writers  was  written  abeantiful  poem." — Lady's  Pictorial. 

THE   APOSTLE    OP   THE    ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY. 

Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  liady  Lindsay  has  brought  out  the  noble  and  beautiful  features  of 
her  story  with  true  poetic  insight,  and  her  many  pictures  of  woodland 
life  have  a  singular  charm  and  vividness." — Dublin  Daily  Rrpress. 

THE    APOSTLE    OP   THE  ARDENNES. 

By    LADY     LINDSAY. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  Instinct  with  vividnass  of  the  imagination,  fluent  play  of  fancy 
subtle  little  touches,  and  a  curious  blend  of  delicacy  and  firmness'. 

Full  of  beauty  ai  a  finely  cut  diamond  is  full  of  fire." 

Newcastle  ChronifJc. 

THE    APOSTLE   OP   THE   ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Ss.  6d.  net. 
"  By  this  poem  Lady  Lindsay  attains  a  rank  among  the  poets  of  our 

time  high  and  indisputable The  poem  deserves  grave  appreciation 

and  the  tribute  of  keen  emotion,  for  its  qualities  are  very  rare." 

Wm-hl. 

THE   APOSTLE   OP   THE   ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Cd.  net. 
"Worthy  of  Lady  Lindsay's  high  reputation,  which  it  will  tend  to 

enhance The  verse  is  chaste,  melodious,  and  stately." 

Yorkuhire  Herald, 

THE   APOSTLE   OF   THE   ARDENNES. 

By    LADY    LINDSAY. 
Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 
"  There  i»  much  real  j)3etry  in  the  volume." — Outlook. 

L.)Nno.v:    KEGAN  PAUL,    TRENCH,   TUUI5NEH  k   CO.,    Ltd. 
Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


Hsssrs,  Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons' 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 


LUCUN'S  WONDERLAND.  Being  a  Trans- 

la-.ioa  o(  the  "  Vera  Historia."  By  ST.  J.  B.  Wr  NNE  WILliSON,  M.A. 
With  uomerous  lUustra'-iona  by  A.  Payne  G&mett.  Fcap.  4to,  hand- 
somely tmund  in  art  vellum,  gilt  edftes,  10s.  Od, 

PRAYERS  from  the  POETS.    A  Calendar 

of  Devotion.  Edited  by  LAU  aiE  MAGNUS,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  A  Primer 
or  Wordsworth,"  Ac. ;  and  CECIL  HE  ADLAM,  B.  A.,  Author  of  Prayers 
of  the  Saints,"  "  The  Story  of  Nuremberjr."  ic.  With  specially  desired 
Title-page,  and  tastefully  bound.    Fcap.  8yo,  6a, 

SONGS  of  the  GLENS  of  ANTRIM.    By 

MOIRAO'NBIL'-'.    Crown  Svo,  in  artistic  binding,  gilt  top,  3i.  64,      . 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  LETTERS  OF 

MRS.   M.  0.  W.   OLIPHANT.     Arranged 

and  Bdif«a  by  Mrs.  HARRY  COCrHILL.  With  Two  Portraits,  Third 
£ai  ion,  Revised.    Second  Impression.    Crown  Uvo,  6s, 

SILAS  MARNER.    By  George  Eliot.    New 

Edition,  with  30  Illustrations  by  Reginald  Birch,  Handsomely  bound, 
gilt  edges.    Crown  Svo,  es. 

IN  INDIA.    By  G.  W.  Steevens,  Author  of 

"  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  "With  the  Conquering  Turk,"  "The 
Land  of  the  Dollar,"  "  Egypt  in  1898,"  4o.,  &c.  Third  Edition.  With  a 
Map    .  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  SKETCH   of  the  NATURAL    HISTORY 

{VERTEBRATES)  OP  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  By  F.  G.  APLALO. 
F  B.Q.H.,  F.Z.S.,  Anther  of  "A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Auftt>alia/' &o.  With  noxaeroua  Illusirations  by  Lodge  and  Bennett. 
Cro«n8vo,  68.  net. 

ON  SOME  of  SHAKESPEARE'S  FEMALE 

CHARACTERS.  By  HELENA  FAUCIT  (LADY  MARTIN).  Dedicated 
by  I'ermiaion  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majetty  tkt  Quae*.  With  a 
Portrait  by  Lehmann.  Sixth  Edition.  With  a  New  Preface.  Damy  Svo, 
7«.  8d. 

HOLLAND  and  the    HOLLANDERS.     By 

D.  S.  MSLDRUM,  Author  of  "The  Story  of  MarBmiel,"  "Grey 
Mantle  and  Gold  Fringe,"  4c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Second  Edition.    Square  S  ro,  68. 


MODERN    ENGLISH    WRITERS. 
MATTHEW   ARNOLD.    By  Professor 

SAINTSBURY.     Sejonrt  Editi  m.     Crown  Svo,  2i.  flJ. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.    By  L.  Cope 

CORNFORD.    Crown  Svo,  is.  8d. 


WINDYHAUGH.       By    Graham    Travers 

(!daigaret  G.  Todd,  M.D.),  Author  of  "  Mona  Maclean"  and  -'Follow 
TiavoUers."    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

THE    FOOLER.    By  Beatrice   Harraden, 

Author  of  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Nigh^"  "  In  Varying  Moods," 
"  Hilda  Strafford,"  4c.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6«. 

JOHN    SPLENDID.    The  Tale  of  a  Poor 

Gentleman  and  the  Little  Wars  of  Lorn.  By  NEIL  MliNRO,  Author  of 
"  The  Lost  Pibroch,"  &c.    Sixttt  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  68. 

GEORGE    ELIOT'S    WORKS.       Standard 

Edition.  In  21  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  1,'2  lis.  6d. 
Also  to  lio  had  bound  in  half  calf,  gilt  top;  half  m  jrocco,  f.iU  toii. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS.     Popular  Edition. 

Adam  Bede,  3s.  6d.  ;  Mill  on  the  Floss  Ss.  ed. ;  Romola,  33.  61  ;  Fehx 
U'l.t,  33.  ed. ;  Silas  Marner,  2a.  «d. ;  Scenes  of  Clonenl  Life,  Ss.; 
Middlemiroh,  78.  (U. ;  Daniel  Dcronda,  78.  ed. 

GE0RG2  ELIOT'S  LIFE.    With  Pi rtrait.    Crown  Svo,  78.  6i. 

*.•  Also  to  bt  had,  9  vols.  i»  8,  bound  tit  hat/calf,  gilt  top. 


WILLI  iM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDiNuaaaH  AMD  London. 
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BOOKS    for    PRESENTS. 


HEROES   of  the   NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

B7  G,  BABNETT  SMITH,  Author  of  "  Hietorj  of  the  English  Parliament,"  "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  ko.     First  Series.— Wellington, 

Garibaldi,  Gordon,  Grant.    Second  Series. — Nelson,  Roberts,  Sir  Chas.  Napier,  Livingstone.     Large  crown  8vo.     Each  Volume 

well  Illnstrated.    Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.    Price  5s.  each. 

"  'Heroes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century'  is  a  timely  publication.  Within  the  covers  of  the  two  handgome  volumes  Mr.  G.  Bamett  Smith  tella  the  life  stories  of 
Kelson  and  Wellinjfton,  Garib&ldi  and  Napier,  Grant  and  Roberts,  and  Gordon  and  Livir(jstono.  It  is  a  glory-roll  of  heroes  whoso  deeds,  althoiiph  fsrailiar, 
recapitnlation  fails  to  deprive  of  their  fascination.  The  euthor  has  been  oonspicnonsly  puccossfiil  in  combiiiiD<;  comprehensiveness  with  the  necessary  brevity,  and 
in  bringing  out  clearly  the  salient  points  in  the  careers  of  these  heroes.  The  illustrations  are  trood,  and  the  portrnits  are  in  every  case  excellently  reproduced.  It 
is  a  gallery  of  builders  of  the  Empire  which  appeals  strongly  to  one's  patriotism,  and  it  is  therefore  a  1  ook  to  be  boughl."— PaU  Malt  Oazette, 

HEROES    of  the    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

By  G.  BABNETP  SMITH,  Author  of  "  History  of  the  English  Parliament,"  "  Life  of  Gladstone,"  io.     First  Series.— Wellington, 

Garibaldi,  Gordon,  Grant.    Second  Series. — Nelson,  Roberts,  Sir  Chas.  Napier,  Livingstone.     Large  crown  8vo.     Eich  Volume 

wtU  Illustrated.    Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards  gilt  edges.    Price  58.  each. 

"  Here  are  records  of  valour,  pluck,  and  heroism  which  make  reassuring  reading  in  the  hour  of  war,  and  which  stimulate  one's  trust  in  the  sucoeswrs  of  these 

warriors  of  the  past Finely  executed  reproductions  of  photos  of  the  men  written  of  in  this  work  lend  additional  interest  to  the  biographies.    Each  volume  is 

complete  by  itself,  and  may  be  had  independently  of  the  other."— i)Bnd«e  Adv»rti»er. 


PICTURES   of  TRAVEL,    SPORT,    and   ADVENTURE. 

By  GEORGE  LACY  (''  Ihe  Old  Pioneer  "),  Author  of  "  Liberty  and  Law,"  "  Pioneer  Hunters,  Traders,  and  Explorers  of  South 
Africa,"  &o.    Demy  8  vo,  cloth.    With  about  50  Illustrations.    Price  15s. 

All  eyet  are  fumed  at  iht  present  moment  to  South  Africa.     In  Mr.  Lacy'a  Book  you  will  find  a  chapter  an  "HUNTING  IN  THE  AMASWAZI 

AND  GAZA  COUNIPIES,"  "AN  ACOOUNT  OF  CAMPAIONINO  IN  THE  BASUTJ  COUNTRY."  "SPORT  AND  ADVENTURE  IN  NATAt,"  "CHRIS'MAS 

DAYS    IN   SOUTH   AZ-RIOA,"    "TRADE   AND    SPORT   IN    THE    ORANGE   FREE   STATE   AND    THE    TRANSVAAL,"    "VISTS    TO    THE   DIAMOND 

FIELDS,"  ic,  d 

"The  chief  scene  of  the  adventures  set  down  in  this  volume  is  South  Africa,  and  it  is  fortunate  in  making  its  appearance  at  a  time  when  there  is  keen  public 
appetite  for  informalion  concerning  some  of  thfl  regions  with  which  Mr.  Lacy  was  best  aoiiuainte<l^Na'.al,  IhO  Orange  Free  State,  the  Griiiiialaud  West,  tl  e  Cape 
Colony No  books  on  the  period  and  the  region  provide  more  fascinating  reading." — "oof.sman, 

PICTURES   of  TRAVEL,    SPORT,    and   ADVENTURE. 


By  GEORGE  LACY  ("The  Old  Pioneer"),  Author  of  "  Liberty  and  Law,"  ' 
Africa,"  Sm,    Demy  8to,  cloth.     With  about  50  IlIuHtrations,    Price  1.58. 


Pioneer  Hunters,  Traders,  and  Explorers  of  South 


THE    BEST    FICTION. 


MR.  JACK  HAMLIN'S  MEDIATION, 

and  Other  Stories.    By  BRET  HARTE,  Author  of  **  Stories  in  Light  and 
Shadow,"  Ac.    Crown  «vo,  cloth.    Price  6s, 

WHEN    ROGUES    FALL   OUT.      By 


JOSEPH  HATTON,  Author  of  "By  Order  r.f  the  Czar,"  &c. 
Frontispiece  by  W.  H.  M&rgetson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  6s. 


With 


FURTHER  ADVENTURES  of  CAP- 

TAIN  KETTLK.    By  C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE  HYNE.    IlluPtrated  by  Stanley 
L.  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  uniform  with  first  volume.    Price  Gs. 

SIGNORS  of  the   NIGHT.      By    Max 


PEMBERTON,  Auibor  of  "The  Phantom  Army,"  "Queen  of  the 
Jesters,"  4c.  niiutrated  by  Harold  Pitfard.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price 
6s. 


A  MAID  of  the  MOOR.     By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

STEVENSON,  Author  of  "  The  Eomance  of  a  Grouse  Moor,"  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.    Price  68. 

A  BITTER  VIN  TAGE.     By  K.  Douglas 

KING,  Author  of  "The  Scripture  Reader  of  St.  Mark's,"  "Father 
Hilarion,"  Ac.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  6s. 

SIR  PATRICK:  THE  PUDDOCK.    By 

L.  B.  WALFORD.  Author  of  "The  Archdeacon,"  "Mr.  Smith,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  6s. 

GHOSTS :     Being  the    Experiences   of 

Flaiman  Low.  By  K.  and  HKSKETH  PRrCHARD  (B  and  H. 
HERON),  Authors  of  "Tammer's  Dael,"  4c.  Illustrated  by  B.  E.  Minns. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  6s. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

TOLD  in  the  TWILIGHT.     Stories  to  tell  the  Children.     With  Pictures  Drawn 

by  BLANCHE  McUANnS.    Imperial  16mo,  cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

Confffnf».— Undine— Rip  Van  Winkle— Tlie  Swineherd— Dick  Whittington  and  his  Cat— The  Drap;on  of  Wantley— A  Voyage  to  FWiryland— The  Dgly  Duokting— 
Robin  Hood— The  Discontented  Pendulum — The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin. 

CUPID'S   PUPILS.      From  Courtship  to  Honeymoon.      By  One  who  assisted  at 

Ten  Tboa«and  Three  Hundred  Marriages,  and  gave  away  Eleven  Hundred  and  Twenty  Brides.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  3s.  6d. 

Thia  lx)ok  Jh  not  a  work  of  Fid  ion,  drawn  from  the  imaKination.  but  a  record  of  realities  that  passed  under  tho  notice  of  the  writer.    Pew  persons  have  been 
'oared  witi 
indiridualis. 


favoured  with  such  ample  opportunities  of  witnesainf(  the  peculiar  eccentricities  imported  into  the  marriage  ceremony  and  its  accessories  by  nervous  and  unlettered 
The  vagaries  or  those  about  to  enter  the  holy  bonds  fnrniAh  both  amusing  and  interesting  reading. 


FUN  on  the  BILLIARD  TABLE.      Being  a  Collection  of  Amusing  Tricks  and 

Games  for  Amateurs,  with  Pbotograpba  and  Diagrams.    By  8TANCLIFFB.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth.    Price  2b.  6d. 
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HENRY   SOTHERAN&_CO.'S   LIST. 

COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE   (INCLUOING  THE  WHOLE  SERIES  OF  MR.  GOULD'S 
GREAT  ORNITHOLOGICAL  AND  OTHER  WORKS)  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE   BOER   REVOLT. 

NEW    EDITION   OF  MB.  MILLAIS'S  "  BBEA.TH  FROM  THE  VELDT." 

MILLAIS  (John  Guille,  F.Z.S..  &c.).— A  BREATH  from  the  VELDT.    (Sport  and  Natural 

History  in  the  Traiisvnal  territory  anrl  Rhodesia.)     New  and  UeviBcd  Edition,  with  all  the  Orieinal  Ill'sTations  by  the  Anther,  comprising  1- t'uH-I'ane 
Rlortrn-ElchinKsi,  41)  other  PuI1-Pb(?o  Illustrations,  and  68  Illustrations  in  the  Tnxt;  also  a  Krontispieco  afier  the  latt  finished  Drawing  of  Sir  John 
Millais.    1  vol.,  lU),  imnted  on  art  paper,  (jroen  eioth  oxtrA,  uncit,  top  o  l^o^  (?ilt,  £i  2s.  u  jt. 
The  erent  demand  which  exists  for  the  first  edition  of  the  alwve  work,  and  the  high  prices  fetches  by  the  few  secondhand  copies  which  ever  happen  for  sale, 

will  pnanrn  this  new  edition  a  warm  welcome  from  all  interested  in  the  Sport  and  Politics  of  South  Africa.     It  will  be  found  to  give  a  lifelike  presentation  of  tba 

Hunting  Boer. 

OTHER   WORKS   BY  MR.   MILLAIS. 

BRITISH  DEER  and  THEIR  HORNS.    With  185  Text  and  Pull-Page  Illustrations,  mostly 

by  t'  e  Author  j  also  10  Electroirravures  and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  the  Author  and  Sidney  Steel ;  and  a  Series  of  DnpubUshed  Drawings  by  Sir  Edwin 
umdceor,  formerly  at  Ardverikie.    Imperial  4to,  buckram,  top  edges  gilt,  £1  4«.  net. 

GAME  BIRDS  and  SHOOTING  SKETCHES.    Illustrating  the  Habits,  Modes  of  Capture, 

States  of  Plumsge,  and  the  Hybrids  and  Varieties  whirh  occur  among  them.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.,  8vo.     With  67  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  and  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Millais.    Buckiam,  188.  net. 


AUTOTYPE  FACSIMILE  OF  TURNER'S  "LIBER  STUDIORUM." 

TURNER  (J  M.  W.,  R. A )  —LIBER  STUDIORUM.     73  Plates  (including  Frontispiece  and 

Alternative  Plate)  reprodnced  in  Facsimile  by  the  Antotvpe  Process  from  Examples  <if  the  best  states  in  possession  of  the  Rav.  Sto.ifonl  A.  Brooke,  XLA., 
with  Profaoo  and  Critical  Essay  on  each  Plate  by  the  Utter.    3  vols.,  oblong  4to,  buckram  extra,  £6  Os.  net. 

The  Fame,  2  vols.,  oblonf?  Ico,  half-morocco  extra,  £7  7s.  net. 
The  above  is  the  final  iesne  of  the  hij?hly  esteemed  Autot.vpe  Facsimile  of  the  "  Liber  Stuiliorum"  published  by  the  advertisers  in  1883-4,  copies  of  which  no* 
are  only  to  be  bnd  second-hand  at  rare  intervals.    In  the  present  issne  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  revised  text  has  been  employed,  and  the  plates  have  been  rearranged 
in  Turner's  original  order  of  publication.    The  whole  Edition  consists  of  IBO  copies,  and  no  more  will  be  produced. 
— ■ — ^ 

THE   LARGEST   REGIMENT    IN   THE   BRITISH   ARMY.  '  > 

MACDONALD  (Capt.  R.  J.,  R.A.)  —HISTORY  of  the  DRESS  of  the  ROYAL  REGIMENT 

of  ARTILLERY,  1625-1807.    With  25  Coloured  Plates  and  91  Vignettes.    Large  4co,  hands  >raely  bound  in  cloth  of  the  Regimental  Colours.  £1  5s.  net. 
This  History  of  the  Dress  of  the  Royal  Artitlerj-  is  one  of  the  raost  artistic  bonkH  ever  produced  on  British  Military  Dress,  and  one  of  the  m'^st  extended  in  period 
The  coloured  Plates  have  been  drawn  with  a  vigour  and  artistic  feeling  too  rare  in  most  works  on  the  subject,  while  their  accuracy  is  beyond  question,  and  their 
reproduction  in  colour  is  worthy  of  their  artistic  merit.    Less  than  200  copies  rema  n  for  sale,  an  I  as,  besides  iti  Listorivral  interest,  it  i-i  an  unu3'i"iliy  varied  sto'-e- 
house  of  picturesque  military  costumes,  it  must  scon  ((O  out  of  print. 

PART  Vir.   NOW   REVDY   OP   MR.   SEEBOHM'S   L  VST    WORK      Eiited  by  Dr.  BOWDLER  SHARPE, 

The  Edition  limited  to  250  Copies.     To  be  issued  in  12  Parts,  each  containing  12  Coloured  Plates  and  Te'st,  at  £1  IBs.  each  net  (not  sold  separated). 

MONOGRAPH  of  the  TURDID^,  or  Family  of  Thrushes.    By  the  late  Henry  Seebohtn. 

Author  of  "Siberia  in  Europe,"  "A  History  of  British  Birds,"  &c.  Edited  and  completed  (after  his  death)  by  RICHARD  BOWDLER  SHARPE, 
LL  D.,  F.L.S.,  Ac,  of  the  British  Mosenm. 

OTHER  WORKS  BY  DR.  BOWDLER  SHARPE. 
THIS  MAGNIFICENT  WORK  NOW  UOilPLETE.    Uniform  with  Mr.  Gould's  Works  in  rolio,  and  limited  to  350  Copies. 

MONOGRAPH  of  the  PARADISEIDJE,  or  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  Ptilonorhynchidae,  or 

Bower  Birds.  By  R.  BOWPLER  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  80  maguiticent  Illustrations.  Coloured  by  Hand.  Complete  in  B  Parts, 
imperial  folio,  £i  3b.  each  net  (not  sold  separately).     Finely  bound  in  2  vols.,  haU-morocco  extra,  gilt  edge?,  £'30  net. 

MONOGRAPH  of  the  HIRUNDINIDiE,  or  Family  of  Swallows.    By  Dr  Bowdler  Sharpe 

and  CLAUDE  W.  WYATT,  Member  of  the  British  OrnithokKisis'  Union.  With  6S  beautiful  Hand-Coloured  Plates  of  the  Species,  and  11  Coloured  Maps 
showing  Distribution.    Price  in  Parts,  £10  10s.  net;  bound  in  2  vols.,  4to,  calf  (filt,  £12  12s.  net ;  or  strong  half -morocco,  uncut,  top  edges  gilt,  £12  128.  net. 

DR.    COPINQER'3   WORKS. 

THE  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  NOW  IN  THE  PRESS. 

SUPPLEMENT  to  HAIN'S  REPERTORIUM  BIBLIOGRAPHICUM.    By  Walter  Arthur 

COPI  VGKR,  LL.D.,  P.S.  A.,  Profe?=sor  of  Ljiw  in  the  Victoria  University,  some  lime  Prt'sident  of  tbe  BibIiographicnl  Society.  In  Two  Parts.  The  first  con- 
tainiii;;  ncirly  7,000  Corrections  of  and  Additicns  to  the  Collations  montionc<l  by  Uain.  The  second,  a  List,  with  Collations  and  Bibliographical  piarticulars, 
of  nearly  6,000  Volumes  printed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  not  referred  to  by  Main.  To  be  completed  in  3  vols.,  demy  8vo,  strongly  lx>und  in  red  buckram, 
uncut,  limited  to  600  Copies,  price  £4  lis.  6d.  net. 

Part  I.  and  Part  II.,  Vol,  I.,  are  now  ready,  and  the  remainiog  Volume  is  well  advanced  towards  completion. 
The  Publishers  mnch  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  issue  the  last  volume  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.     The  labour  of  the  Author  and  bis 
collahorator&  in  the  work  has,  however,  been  immense,  and  the  volume  has  so  far  advanced  at  press  that  there  is  every  hope  of  its  publication  early  in  the  Spring. 

THE  BIBLE  and  its  TRANSMISSION :  an  Historical  ani  Bibliographical  View  of  the 

Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts,  and  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  Version.s  of  the  Bible  (both  MS.  and  Printwl)  prior  to  the  Reformation.  By  the  SAME.  Large 
and  thick  folio,  l>eHutifully  printed  on  toned  paper  at  the  Oxford  University  Press  from  Bishop  Fell's  celebrated  fount,  and  illustrated  with  2^  fine  Collotype 
Facsimiles  from  the  most  important  MS.  Codices  and  Primary  Printed  Editions.  The  whole  Bdibiou  limited  to  220  Copies,  of  which  less  than  60  Copies 
remain  for  Bale.    Price,  in  half-wbite  vellum  extra,  uncut,  top  edges  gilt,  £5  6s.  net. 

SIR   JOHN    MILLAIS'S    LAST    DRAWING. 

THE       LAST       TUBK. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  P.E.A. 

Very  finely  reproinoed  in  PhotograTure  from  the  Artist's  Original  Drawing  (his  last  finished  production). 

The  whole  Impression  limited  to  550  Copies,  Proofs  before  letters  on  India  Paper.    Price  £2  2s.  net. 

HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  140,  Strand,  W.C. ;  and  37,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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MESSRS.  BELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS 

SUITABLE    FOR    XMAS    PRESENTS,    &C. 


tilusfrated   Xmas    List    Post    Free    on    Application^ 


Small  folio,  Sto  5s.  net. 

DANTE    GABRIEL    ROSSETTI 


An   Illustrated 


Memorial  of  His  Art  aud  Life.  By  H  f.  MARILLIKR.  With  30  Photo- 
gravure Plates  printed  on  Japanese  vellum  and  about  200  other  Illustra- 
tions,   The  binding  designed  by  Laurence  Housman. 

Library  Edition,  imperial  8v'o,  28s.  net. 

FRENCH  PAINTERS  of  the  EIGHTEENTH  CEN- 

TURY.  By  LADY  DILKE.  With  12  Photogravure  Plates  and  64  Half- 
tone Illustrations,  containing  a  nuaber  of  Pictures  never  before  repro- 
duced. Limited  Large-paper  Edition,  fcp.  folio,  with  extra  Illustrations, 
and  the  plates  on  India  paper,  £2  28.  net. 

Small  colombier  8vo,  25s.  net. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RUN  and  his  WORE.      By 

MALCOLM  BELL.  With  8  Photogravure  Plates  and  72  other  Illustra- 
tions.   The  binding  designed  by  the  late  Gleeson  White. 

Small  colombier  8vo,  £2  2s.  net. 

THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE  PAINTERS :  Their  Asso 


ciates  and  Successors.     By  PERCY  H.  BATE. 
Plates  and  84  other  lllastrations. 


With  7  Photogravure 


Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR   HENRY   IRVING:    A  Record   and   Review. 

By  CHARLES  HI  ATT.  With  upwards  of  60  Illustrations.  With  binding 
designed  by  Grordon  Craig, 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

ELLEN    TERRY    and    her    IMPERSONATIONS. 

An  Appreciation.  By  CHARLES  HIATT.  With  3i  Illustrations  repro- 
(laced  from  Photographs,  and  bincling  designed  by  Gordon  Craiff. 

Imperial  8vo,  21s.  net. 

ACTORS  of  the  CENTURY:    Play-Lovers'  Glean- 

ingB  from  Theatrical  Annuls,  By  FRKDERIC  WHYTE,  Translator  of 
**  The  English  Stage,"  by  Augnstin  Filon.  With  150  Portraits  in  Collo- 
type and  Half-tone,  representing  in  characteristic  parts  all  the  most 
popalar  Actors  and  Actresses  daring  the  last  100  years. 


SHAKESPEARES 


Large  post  870,  6;^. 

HEROINES. 


Characteristics 


of  Women.  By  Mrs.  JAMESON.  Illustrated  wilh  25  Collolyoe  Repro- 
dnctions  of  Portraits  of  celebrated  Actresses  in  the  various  Characters, 
and  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth,  by 
John  Sargent,  R.A, 

250  Copies  only.    Large  imperial  4to,  £5  58. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  :  Its  History  and  Archi- 

tecture.  With  75  large  Collotype  Plates.  Historical  Text  by  H.  J. 
FEASEY,  accompanied  by  an  Architectural  Account  of  the  Abbey  Build- 
ings by  J.  T.  MlCKLETHWAITB,  V.P.S.A.,  and  an  Appendix  on  the 
earlier  Sepulchral  Monuments  by  EDWARD  BELL,  M.A.,  F.S.A, 

2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  50p.  net. 

A  HISTORY  of  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE 

in  ENGLAND,  A.D.  15(JO-1800.  By  REGINALD  BLOMFIELD,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  The  Formal  Garden  in  England."  With  160  Illustrations 
from  Dr»wing8  by  the  Author,  and  90  Plates  from  Photographs  and  Old 
Priuls  and  Drawings. 


Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  J,  E,  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  P.R.A.      His  Art  and 

Intlaeuce.  By  A.  LYS  BALDRY.  Illustrated  with  89  Productions  in 
Half-tone  and  2  Photogravure  Plates, 

Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  Bart. :    A  Record 

and  Review.  By  MALCOLM  BELL.  Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  With  100  Illustrations,  many  of  them 
not  hitherto  included. 

Small  colombier  8vo,  25s.  net. 

FREDERIC,  LORD  LEIGHTON,  PR  A.,  an  Illus- 
trated Chronicle.  By  EBNEST  RHYS.  With  12  Photogravures  and  83 
Illustrations.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised, 

Imperial  8vo,  25s.  net. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS :    His  Art,  his  Writings,  and 

his  Public  Life.  By  AYMBR  VALLANCE,  M.A..  F.S.A.  With  60  Illus- 
trations, including  a  Colourel  Plate  and  Portrait. 

Small  colombier  8vo,  25h.  net, 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH  :  His  Life  and  Works. 

By  Mrs.  ARTHUR  BELL  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  58  Illostratioua  in  Photo- 
gravure and  Half-tone.    Binding  by  Gleeson  White. 

Small  colombier  8vo,  21s.  net. 

MASTERPIECES  of  the  GREAT  ARTISTS.    A.D, 

1100-1700.  By  Mrs.  ARTHUR  BELL  (N.  D'Anvers).  With  43  Illustra- 
tions, inclading  8  Photogravures. 

Post  8vo,  63. 

CARLYLE'S  "SARTOR  RESARTUS."      An  lUus- 

trated  Edition,  with  upwards  of  89  Original  Designs  by  B.  J.  Sullivan. 
Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 


THE     ENDYMION    SERIES. 

MILTON.— MINOR  POEMS.    Illustrated  by  Alfred 

Garth  Jone.-!,    Post  8vo,  68. 

ENGLISH    LYRICS,    from    Spenser    to    Milton, 

lllnstratod  by  R.  Anning  Bell.  With  an  Introduction  by  JOHN 
DENNIS.    PostSvo,  Us. 

POEMS    by   ROBERT    BROWNING.     Illustrated 

an'l  Decorated  by  Byam  Shaw.  With  an  Introduction  by  RICHARD 
GARNKTr,  LL.D.,  C.B.     Post  8vo,  73.  6d. 

POEMS    by    JOHN    KEATS.       Illustrated    and 

Decorated  by  Robert  Anning  Boll.  With  an  Introduction  Ijy  Professor 
WALTER  RALEIUH,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with  several  New  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  8vo,  7i.  6(1. 


BELL'S    HANDBOOKS    OF    THE 


GREAT    MASTERS    IN    PAINTING    AND    SCULPTURE 

Edited    by    G.   C.    WILLIAMSON,    LItt.D. 

With  40  lUnitrations  in  each  Volume  and  a  Photogravure  Fron'ispieoe.        Post  8vo,  5s.  each. 

NOW    READY. 
BERNACDINO  LUINI.     By  G.  C.  Williamson,  LItt.D.  i    ANDREA  DEL  SARTO.     By  Miss  H.  Guinness. 

VELASQUEZ.     By  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  |    LUCA  SIGNORELLI.    By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

Further   Volumea  at  Monthly  Intervals. 


Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW.        Cloth,  Is,  Cd.  net  each  ;  leather,  2s.  net  each. 

"This  delightful  edition  deserves  all  the  popularity  which,  we  believe,  it  is  acquiring.    For  cheapness,  taste  in  '  manufacture,'  and  excellence  in  illustration, 
these  ne»t  little  volumes,  each  containing  a  plsy,  are  unsurpassed."— iyoj/y  News. 


H/HMLET. 

THE  MERCHANT  of  VENICE. 


NOW    READY. 

A8  VOU  LIKE  IT.  I  OTHELLO. 

MACBETH.  I         THE  TEMPEST. 

Further   Volumes  at  Monthly  Intervals. 


ROMEO  and  JULIET. 
THE  WINTER'S  TALr. 


London :    GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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NOW  COMPLETE. 

The   Origin  and   Growth 

of  the 

English  Constitution. 

AN    HISTORICAL    TREATISE. 

In  which  is  drawn  ont,  by  the  light  of  the  most  recent  researches, 

the  gradual  development  of  the  Eaglish  constitutional  system,  and 

the  growth  out  of  that  system  of  the  Federal  Eepublio  of  the 

United  States, 

By   HANNIS    TAYLOR,    LL.D., 

LATB  MINISTBB   rLKNirOTBNTIAttY  01'  TUB  DNITKD  BTATIiS 
TO  BPAIN. 

In  Two  Octavo  Volumes,  the  Set  3Cs.    Siith  E  lition.  Vol.  I. ;  First 
Edition,  Vol.  IF. 

Formally  adapted  as  a  Text  Book  by  the  University  of 
Dublin.  In  Use  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Edin- 
burgh. Adopted  cither  as  a  Text  Book  or  Bool<  of  Refer- 
ence by  many  of  the  leading  Amorican  Universities  and 
Law  Schools. 


"  The  completion  of  the  gocond  volnme  rounds  out  one  ot  the  most  impor. 
taat  recent  acliiovemcnts  oE  American  s  ;hol»rship." 

Review  of  Review!,  November,  1898. 

"  Tlio  freshness  anil  originality  ot  his  views  and  the  air  ot  Impar  iality  anil 
tolerance  which  is  conspicuous  in  h'S  writing  may  be  attributed  to  the  '  semi- 
detached' iKisition  which,  as  an  American,  he  is  able  to  talse  np The 

account  of  the  jury  is  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere." 

English  lliatoriccU  Review,  October,  1899. 

"  I  may  congratulate  you  on  the  production  of  a  piece  of  sound,  thorough, 
and  intcroaling  work."  Rt.  Rbv.  Wiliiim  Siobbs, 

Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

•*  I  ongratulatc  you  on  having  finished  so  great  a  task,  and  given  the  most 
valuable  illustration  of  the  unity  of  history  in  tracing  the  principles  of  the 
UoDstitulion  from  its  early  beginnings  in  the  England  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  to  its  latest  developments  in  the  United  States  as  well  a?  in 
England.  1  trust  that  it  may  take  an  important  place  in  historical  and 
constitutional  teaching  in  our  Universiiies." 

£r.  Host.  Jihbs  Bktcx, 
Author  of"  The  Ameriein  Commonwealth." 

"  1  have  already  read  a  gowl  deal,  here  and  thei'e,  in  your  monumental 
work.  Your  plan  ot  treating  the  constitutional  his'ory  of  Kngland  and  the 
United  Stales  as  a  conucctcil  whole  strikes  me  as  particularly  happy.  The 
book  must  bo  Uie  outcome  ot  enormous  research." 

TaoHAS  E.  UoLunn,  D.C.Ii., 

Chichele  Profettor  qf  International  Law  and  Diplomacy, 

University  "f  Ojford. 

"No  o'her  l)0)k  exhibits  so  clear  a  view  of  the  English  Con«'.itation , 
'  broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent,' " 

'MOHTAOU   BUHEOWS, 

Chichele  Profettor  of  Modern  llittory  in  the 
Univertipt  of  Oxford, 

"Tliowork  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  masterly,  philoeophioal,  and  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  mosl.  important  chapter  of  political  history  which  the  wor'd 
has  ever  seeu  or  is  likely  to  see."  Bdwasd  J.  Philps, 

Late  Vn'led  Stjtei  Uin'tter  to  England. 

"  The  work  gives  every  promise  of  becoming  recognised  as  an  anthoritallvc 
Ruirmary  of  the  entire  evolution  ot  Anglo-American  ooistitntioaal  liberty  and 
govemmenl."— Acw  York  Law  Journal. 


B03T0N  AND   NEW  YOttK, 

HOUOHrON,  niFFLIN  AND  COMPANY. 

Ij<niooK.    6AMPS0.N  LOW,  UAR3T0.N  t  COilPANV  (Limited^. 
TIM  Bivffsids  Press,  Cambridge,  U.S.A. 


CLARENDON  PRESS,  OXFORD. 

Just  published.    Vol.  I.— FRENCH  WORKS.    Buckram,  16s. 

THE       COMPLETE      WORKS      of      JOHN 

GOWBB.  Edited  from  the  M88.  with  Introductions,  Notfi*.  and 
Glossaries  by  G.  C.  MACAUIiAY,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

Just  published.    Pp.  156,  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp.  Is.  6cL 

GLOSS ARIAL  INDEX    to  the   WORKS  of 

UEOFFaUlf  CHAaCEa.    By  the  Rev.  WALTER  W.  SKEAT,  L'tt.D. 
Just  pablished.    8vo,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

LETTERS       of      DAVID      RICARDO      to 

HUTCHES  TROWER,  and  0THI!RS  (18ll-lsi3).  Krtiud  by  JAMES 
BONAR,  M  A.,  LL.D.,  and  J.  H.  HOLLANDER,  rh.D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  ot 
Finance,  Johns  Hoi>kin9  Univ.,  Baltimore. 

Uniform  with  above  and  Reduced  in  Pric?, 

LErrERS       of       RICARDO       to        MALTHUS 

(1810-1823).    Price  7s.  61. 

RE-ISSUE. 
Now  Ready,  with  Frontispiece  and  List  ot  Authorities.  Po3t  Svo,  cloth,  (s.  net. 

SIR    WALTER    RALEGH:     A    Biography. 

liy  WILLIAM  SrEBBINS,  M.A..  formerly  Fellow  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.    Author  ot "  Some  Verdicts  of  History  Reviewsd." 

Cr.>wa  Svo.     Sapjtrate  Issue,  wiob  numerous  Maps,  5s. 

THE  HISTORY  of  SOUTH  AFRICA  to  the 

JAMESON  RitD.  Being  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  ot  "A  Historical  Geography 
of  the  British  Colonies."    By  C.  P.  LUCAS,  B.  A. 

THE    OXFORD    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 

Editeil  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  MURRAY. 
Note. — The  ofljr  o(  iiie  whole  Dictioaary  as  pnbl'ehed,  for  £17  net,  carriage 
paid  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  withdrawn  on  December  31 
next;  and  after  this  date  Purchasers  of  the  parts  alrealy  issued  will  no  longer 
be  abie  to  secure  the  rjmainder  of  the  Diction  vry  at  th )  special  price  ot  £9  ios, 
net.    Full  particu'ars,  order  forms,  &c.,  to  be  had  o  j  application. 
RE-IS3UI?  IN  MJiVTaLY  NUMBERS. 
No.  6,   Vol.  I.,  containing  88  pages.     3s.  6d, 
ARGENTANE-AT. 


OXFORD 


Grown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

TJNtVERSITY   CALENDAR    for 


the  YEAR  1900. 


ALSO  PUBLISHED  Bf  HENRY  FROWDB. 
4  J  X  3  »  {  in.,  4i  oz.     Price  25.  6d.  net. 

"  KNAPSACK"  BIBLE  for  SOLDIERS 


THE 


and  SAILORS. 
KHAKI. 


Is  Printed  on  the  Oxford  India  Paper,  and  bound  in 


In  Three  Sizes,  in  Various  Bindingi*,  from  48.  6d. 

THE  OXFORD    ILLUSTRATED    PRA'XER 

BUOK.  The  Book  ot  Common  Prayer.  With  18  Full  Page  Reproductions 
of  SpeoiaUy-desigued  Pen  and  ink  Drawings.  With  Kxplanations  of  the 
Symbolic  Meaning  of  the  Illustrations. 

OXPJ.XD   "THDMB"  BDITIO.^S.    Printjd  oa  the  Oxford  India  Paper. 

THE   COMPLE  \T   ANGLBR.      By   IZAAK 

WALTON.    Prices  from  Is.  net. 


NOW    READY. 

THE  OXFORD  MILTON, 


Being  the  Com- 


plelo  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton.    By  H.  C.  BEECHISG. 
vo'uine,  3ino,  cl  itu,  price  3s.  lid.    Immediately,  in  crown  8vo. 

Other  Volumes  of  the  series  alreidy  publisheJ^ 
SUVKGSPB&BS,   BUaNS,   B7R0N,   SCOTT,   LONaFfLLO/T. 
WORDi WORTH,   aad  WHITTIEB. 
"  Never  have  poets  been  more  daintily  trastsd."— Pttitci, 

IMMEDIATELY. 

THE      OXFORD      MOLIERE.        Complete 

Poet'cal  Works.     In  one  Vo'ume.    In  crown  Svo,  6s. ;   on  Oxford  India 
Paper,  9s.  6d. ;  Miniat  ire  Edition  (4i  vols,  in  case),  14s. 

Edited  by  Professor  EDWARD  ARBER,  F.S.A. 

BRITISH    ANTHOLOGIES.      In  crown  Svo 

volumes,  cloth  e.ttra,  2a.  6d.  each,  and  in  various  leather  bindings.    Now 
ready,  Voh  VH.,  Dryden  ;  Vol.  VIII.,  Pope. 

Other  Volumes  of    the   Series  already   published— 
SH  \KB8PEABE.    MILTON,  and  JONSON. 

In  supsr.or  leather  bindings,  suitable  for  presentation, 

SELECTED   POEMS,  OLD    and   NEW.     By 

ANNIE   MATHE30N.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  2s.  «d. 
Spectator :—" It   is   reaUy  a   good  work;    it  is,  if   we  may   say  bo,  lite 

experieu'o  put  into  adeq'iate  literary  form As  there  are  many  who  have 

already  reoognised  Mini  Matheson's  power  to  express  some  of  their  best 
thought  and  feeling,  so  thjre  will  be  many  more  who  will  gladly  add  her  book 
to  the  list  ot  tboee  whica  they  will  find  helpful  and  in  harmony  with  what  i« 

bast  ia  them,"  ____^ 

LoMoun : 
UENfiV  FilOWDE,  Oxford  XJniversily  Ptew  Warehouse. 
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LONGMANS   &  GO/S 


LIST 


WORKS     Jir     THE     BIGHT 
WILLFAM  E.  E.  LECKY. 


HON. 


THIRD    IMPBESSION    NOW    READY. 

THE       MAP      OF      LIFE: 
CoEduet  and  Character. 

(JTO,  108.  61I. 

HISTORY    of    ENGLAND    in    the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.    8  vols.  8vo.    Vi  Is.  I.  and  IT., 

1700-1760,  3fs. ;  Vols.  III.  ard  IV.,  1760-178*,  398. ; 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.,  1784-1793,  368.  ;  Vols.  VII.  and 

VIII.,  1793-1800,  388. 
CABINET    EDITION.     ENGLAND.    7  vols,  crown 

8vo.  es.  each.     IRELAND.    5  vols,  crown  8vo, 

€s.  each. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS, 

from  Aug^Dstos  to  Charlemag^ne.    2  vols,  crowu 
8vo,  12s. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLU- 
ENCE of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in 
EUROPE.    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  128. 

DEMOCRACY  and  LIBERTY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION.    2  vols,  tvo,  368. 
CABINET  EDITION.    2  vols,  crown  8vo,  128. 

POEMS.     Fcap.  870,  5s. 


Ihe  HISTORY  of  LOPD  LYTTON'S 

INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION.  1876-1880.    Com- 

\  iled    frcm    Letters   and    Official    Papers.      l<y 

Lady  BETTY  BALFOCR.    With  Portrait  and 

Map.    Medium  8vo,  18a. 

"The    first   adequate  endeavour  to   present   the 

crowuirg  labours  of  Lord  Lytton's  official  life  iu  a 

\  roprr  liKht,  and  its  value  to  tbe  futuie  historian  iu 

uiu|ue8tiuriabIe."^.SYrtndarrf. 

"Lady  Betty  Balfour  has  done  a  noble  service  to 
her  father's  meniury.  ...  At  [resect  we  shall 
only  say  that  no  Lonest  jcdgment  can  bereufter  >)e 
formed  on  our  lelationa  with  Central  Asia  without  a 
careful  s'udj  of  tLe  facts  and  documents  presented 
in  this  book."— jTime*. 

The   EARLY    MARRIED    LIFE    of 

MARIA  JOSEPHA,  LADY  STANLEY  (Ladt 
Stahlet  of  Aldebi.et).  With  Fxtracts  from 
Sir  John  Stanley's  "Praeterita."  Edited  bv  One 
of  their  Grandchildren,  JANK  H.  ADEANB. 
Editor  of  "The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha 
Holrojd."  With  10  Portraits  and  3  other  Illos- 
trations.  8vo,  ISs. 
"  Every  reader  of  *  The  Girlhood  of  Maria  Josepha 
Holroyd    will  heaitily  welcome  this  serord  volume." 

Datly  New 9. 

BEESLY'S     LIFE      OF     DANTON. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS. 

By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D..  F.K.S.  With  7  Illus- 
tmtioDs.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  6p.  6d.  net. 

JANE  AUSTEN:her  Contemporaries 

and  Henself.  By  WALTER  HERRIES  POLLOCK. 

Crown  8vo,  38.  Cd.  net. 
"What  predispcees  tia  in  favour  (f  Miss  Austen's 
faHcinations  is  the  affeciion  which  invaiiably  warms 
ti.e  admiration.  We  eee  it  in  every  page  of  Mr. 
Pollock's  cbaroiing  little  monograph,  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  if  it  is  as  generally  read  as  it  deserves 
ID  be,  it  must  revive  any  waning  int«rest  in  Miss 
Austen  and  her  contemporaries.  No  man  could  have 
bet  n  better  equipped  for  the  task,  which  was  a  labour 
of  love.'*— 5a/wr</"y  Review, 

Ihe    SIX    SYSTEMS    of    INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY.     By  the  Bight  Hon.  F.  MAX 
MiiLLKR.    Evp,  188. 

"  We  will  only  t-wy  that,  as  a  book  of  reference  for 
mUaionaries,  aod  as  a  permaLent  repertory  of  in- 
formation of  a  kind  useful  in  a  very  high  drgree  in 
euch  a  work  aa  Ih-'a,  the  bo<)k  is  invaluable," 

Asiatic  Quarterly  Retiew. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  MABEL  HOWARD. 

The  UNDOING  of  JOHN  BREWSTER. 

By  Lady  ilABEL  HOWARD.    Crovi n  8vo,  08. 

L0NQMAN8,     GREEN     &    CO, 
Londoo,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


BLACKIE    &    SON'S 

NEW    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKS   FOR   THE   YOUNG. 

BY    G.    A.    HENTY. 
Won  by  the  Sword:    A  Tale  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.      With  12  Page 

Illu'  trntiona  by  Charles  M.  ShoMon,    6a. 
"  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Mr.  Henty's  historical  romance?." — Pall  Mall  Gazettr. 
"  The  romance  is  as  fascinating  as  ever  camo  from  Mr.  Henty's  pen." — jyistninstrr  liti'tffet, 

A  Roving"  Commission;  or,  Through  the  Black  Insurrection  of  Ilayti.   With 

12  Page  Illustrations  by  William  Rainey,  R.I.    6s. 
"A  tale  that  is  as  inslriictive  as  it  is  entertaining." — Times. 
**  This  graphic  and  picturestiue  story," — Review  of  Reviewt, 

No  Surrender!    A  Tale  of  the  Rising  of  La  Vendee.     With  8  Pct^e  IIIastiM- 

tjons  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    6s. 
"  A  st'rring  nan  at  ve." — Athenaeum, 

"It  abounds  in  adventurous  incident,  and  is  written  with  an  energy  that  carries  the  atteutiou  a'ou^ 
with  i%"— Standard, 

NOTE.— The  above  aro  the  only  New  Boys*  Books  by  Mr.  Henty  published 

this  season. 


BY  F.  HARRISOX. 

Wynport  College  :  A  Story  of  School 

Life.   With  8  Illustrations  by  Harold  Copping,  5a, 

"Full  of  life  and  adveuture The  illuatrations 

are  remarkably  good." — Standard. 
'*  The  story  may  be  read  with  pleasure." 

Spectator, 
BY  G.  MOCKLER. 

The     Four     Miss    Whittingtons. 

With  8  IllnstratioDs  by  Chas.  M.  Sheldon.    5s. 
"A  delightful  story  for  girls." — La^y. 
"Delightfully   entertaining,  and  the  illustrationa 
are  excellent." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 

BY  GORDON  STABLES. 

Kidnapped  by  Cannibals  :  A  Story 

of  the  goutVern  Seas,     With  6  lUuBtralioua  by  J. 
Finremore.    3e.  6d. 
"  Exciting  and  interestirg  from  beginning  to  end." 

Punch. 

BY  ELIZA  POLLARD. 

The  King's  Signet:    The  Story  of  a 

Hngnerot  Family.     With  6  Illustrations  by  G. 
D.  Hamrar^nd,  R.I.    .^s.  fd. 
"  A    stirring    tale    of    ttie     persecution    of    the 
Huguenots,  ctearly  andtouchingly  told."-  Guardian. 


BY  CAPTAIN  P. 


With  Shield  and  Assegai 

of  the  Zulu  War.     With  6  lllustratio 


S.  URERETON, 

A  Tulo 

ustrations  by  Stauloy 


incident,  iticturca(iuely 
r  Week. 


L.  Wood.    3s.  6(1. 
"  Crammed  full  of  Btirrii 
and  vividly  described."  -  Jievicw  nf  tlie  1 
"  It  can  1)6  heartily  commanded."— AVanttenf. 
BY  W.  C.  MKTCALFB. 

All  Hands  on  Deck:  A  Tale  of  ihn 

Sea.     With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  n»iuoy.  B.I. 
3s.  (id. 
"  Tbe  stjry  is  throughout  admirably  told  " 

Vfatminstcr  HicUtjef.. 
"There  is  no  lank  of  interest  and  cicitoui'.'ut  in  tho 
story. "—standard, 

BY  E.  D  IVKNl'OHr  ADAMS. 

A  Queen  among  Girls.     With  .Si.t 

Illustnitious  by  Harold  (J()ppin)».    3s.  Bd. 
"  A  very  interesting  aud  cleverly  written  st'ry." 

Lady. 
"A  capital  story  for  schoolgirls."— jrorW. 
BY  BESSIE  MERCHANT. 

The  Girl  Captives:  A  Story  of  the 

Indian  Frontier.    With  1  Illustrations  by  William 
Hainey,  R.I.    2-'.  6d. 
"  Well  constructed  and  never  falls  iu  interest." 

Spectator, 


NEW  UNIFORM    EDITION  OF 

GEORGE   MacDONALD'S   STORIES. 

Fulln  Illutlrated  by  Laurence  Ilousman,  Arthur  Hughes,  Helen  Strattun,  and  W,  Parkintun, 

Price  'is.  6d.  each. 

At  the  Ba3k  of  <he  North  Wind.  iThe  Princess  and  the  Goblin. 
Ranald  Bannerman's  Boyhood.      |The  Princess  and  Curdie. 

A  Rough  Shaking. 


FINELY    ILLUSTRATED    CHILDREN'S    BOOKS. 


By  CARTON  MOORE  PARK. 

A  Book  of  Birds.     With  26  Pull- 

Sage  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  Carton 
[oore  Park.    Demy  4to.    Bs. 
"Noteworthy  for  its  graphic  and  vigorous  draw- 
ings.'*—r/me*. 

"  Illustrated  with  admirable  wash  drawings  by  the 
Author." — Outlo'jfc. 

By  SHEILA  E.  BRAINB. 

The  Princess  of  Hearts.     With  70 

Illustrations    by   Alice    B.    Woodward,       Fcap. 
4to,  6s. 
"As  delightful  a  book  as  it  is  handsome." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"The  tale  is  told  with  great  nkilland  the  fanciful 
delineations  of  tie  aitist  add  much  to  its  effective- 
ness, '  '—Record. 

By  A.  B.  ROMNEY. 

Little  Village  Folic.    With  Illustra- 

liona  by  Robeit  Hope.    F'cap  8vo»  2s.  (Jd. 
*'  Charming  talcs  of  Irish  t>easant  children,  narmted 
trith  humour  and  pathos."—  Lady. 


By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN. 

The   Story  of  the  Seven  Young 

OOSLINGS.    llUislrftlo<l  in  Colour  by  Mrs.  Torcy 
Dcarmer.    Crown  4to,  2s.  Sd. 
"This  is  one  of  the  most  satisfyiiij^  of  the  children's 
poetry  books  of  the  yoM."—Hlerarii  World. 
"  No  child  reed  ask  for  a  more  charming  book." 
iVestminster  Budget, 

ny  ALICE  TALWIN  MORRIS. 

The    Elephant's   Apology.      With 

over   30   Illustrations    by   Alice    B.    Wo'xlward. 
Fcap.  4to,  2s.  8d. 
"  Just  the  kind  of  stories  which  aro  good  for  cLil. 
drG'i,"-~Athenteum, 

By  MAURI,  E.  WOTTON. 

The  Little  Browns.     With  80  Illua- 
trations by  II.  M.  Urock.    Fcap.  ttn,  fio. 
"A  really  bright  story  of  childhood." 

Morning  Post. 
"  A  very  amusing  story  this,  with  real  children." 

Speolat  r. 


NEW    CHILDREN'S    PICTURE    BOOKS. 


Cosy  Corner  Pictures.    4to.    With 

Coloured  Illustraticns.    Is. 

The  Cat  and  the  Mouse.     Oblong 

4to.    Illustrat9dby  ALICE  B.  WOODWARD.    Is. 
"  Tbe  pictures  are  pimple,  amusing,  and  cleverly 
driwn." — Winchester  Guardian, 


4to. 


My  Very  Own  Picture-Book. 

With  Coloured  Illustrations,    Is. 

In   Doofs   and    Out.     4to.     With 

Coloured  Illustrations.    2s.  6d, 
"  A  rharmingly  got  up  book  of  pictures  and  storUa 
for  littlj  folk."— 5<.  Paul's. 


COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  poit  free  on  af^jlicatioii, 
LonJon  :    BLACKIE  &  SON,  Li-MfED,  50,  Old  Bailc/, 
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DOWNEY  &  CO;S  NEW  BOOKS. 

HERE    THEY    ARE    AGAIN. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by 

JAS.     F.     SULLIVAN. 

This  work  contains  the  following  whitnsicil  Fairy  Tales: — 

BOB  ROBINSONS  NEW   )<EST.        THE  DRAGON  EPRANT. 

THE  PURRING  OF  THE  MILL. 

THE  RETURN  OF  MR,  PRIMROSE.  SLY^EELS. 


LtTge  crown   8vo,  with  cover 


oed   by   Mr.  Sullivan.     6s. 
[Ready  thin  day. 


OLD    LONDON    TAVERNS.     By    Edward   Callow. 

With  Nuoieroas  Illuslrations.    68.  lJu$t  readp. 

STORIES  OF  THB  TRANSVAAL. 

THE    RAGGED    EDGE.     By  the  Comtesse  de  Bre- 

MONT.     New  Edition.     Pictn^e  Boards.     Is. 

A  LIVELY  liUOK  ABOUT  THE  STAGE. 

THB  ACTOR  and   bis  ART.     By   Stanley  Jones. 

Crown  Hvo,  38.  6d. 
*' Just,  puuf^mt,  full  of  coairaon  sense.*' — Pall  Mall  Gazeife. 

LEGENDS  of  the  BASTILLE.  Authorised  Transla- 
tion lioin  ih"  Froni-hof  P.  KU  NCKBRENTANO,  with  hu  Introdnction 
hv  VlurORlEN  SAKUOU.    Large  crown  8vo.     With  Eight  lUustrations. 

C«. 

TWO    NEW    AND    AMOSING    BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 
By    FLORENCE    LEIGH. 

GREEDY    FREDERICK.  ]  Full  of  Coloured  Pictures. 
DISCONTENTED  SUSAN.^ 

Price  38. 6d.  each. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OP  ADVENTUBBS  FOR  BOYS. 

THE   YARN   of  a  BUCKO   MATE.     By  Herbert  E. 

HAMBLEN.    AVith  a  Frouti-piece  by  W.  B.  Handforth. 

THE    FUGITIVE.      By  John  H.   R.  Spears.     With 

nnmerous  Illustrations  by  Walter  Russell. 

EDITIONS    DE    LUXE. 


THE    LIFE 

By  "NIMIiOD." 


OF    JOHN    MYTTON. 


With  facsimile  rfproductions  in  colours  of 
20  water-colour  paintings  by  Henry  Aiken.  Edited  by  JOSEt'H 
GREGO.    £2  2i.  net. 

THE  NOVELS  OF 

CHARLES    LEVER. 

In  37  8vo  volumes,  with   upwards  of  600  Etchings  by  PHIZ 
and    GKORGE    cltUIKSllANK        Pr.ce  £19   »8.   6d.    net. 
Edition  limited  tj  1,000  sets. 
"  Here  is  a  new  edii  ion  of  Lever  which  it  is  a  i  o  itive  pleasure  to  read  and 
handle.    The  printing  ana  get-up  aresuptrb."—M«»<mi»«(er  Gazette. 

"THE  HUMAN  COMEDY  "^F  ' 

H.    de    BALZAC. 

In  40  royal  8vo  volumes,  with  280  Photogravures,  after  designs 
by  eminent  French  Artists,  aud  tinted  replicas  of  each  plate. 
Price  jEvS  net.  Edition  limited  to  250  numbered  sets,  of 
which  only  90  lets  were  reserved/or  sale  in  Qreat  Britain. 

THE  THOliNTON  EDITION  OF  THE  NOVELS  OF 

THE    SISTERS    BRONTE. 


Price  5s.  net  per  volume.    (Vols.  I. — X.  now 


In  12  volumes, 
ready.) 

THE  NOVELS  OF 
P. 

With  104  Etchings  by  PHIZ  aiidGKOKGE  CliOlKSHANK. 
In  3  volumes.     Demy  8vo.     Price  10s.  6J.  not  jier  volume. 

I  RANK  FAIRLECH.       HARRY  COVERDALE'd  COURTSHIP. 
LEWIS  ARUHOEL. 


E.    SMEDLEY. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT'S 


LIST. 


JJOWNEY  &  CO,  Ltd.    12,  York  Street,  Coveut  Garden. 


FOLLY  AND  FRESH  AIR. 

By  EDEN  PUILLPOTTS,  Author  of  "The  Uaanu  Bjy,"  "My 
Laughing  Philosopher,"  &c.  A  New  and  Revised  E.lition,  in  1  vol.. 
crown  8vo.    lUlustratod  by  J.  Leys  Pcthybridgo.    Price  3s.  6d. 

PR.S:  RAPHAELITE  DIARIES 

AND   LETTERS. 

Containing  Letters  of  Dante  G»brlel  Bossetti,  Diary  of  t'onl  Madox 
Brown,  the  P.R.B.  Journal  by  William  Rossstti.  Kdlto<l  by  WILLIAM 
MICHAEL  ROSSETTI.    In  I  vol.,  crown  8vo.    Illustrated.    Price  Os. 

THE  WONDER  WORKERS: 

A  Dream  of  Holy  Flowers. 

By  A.  O'D.  BARTH0LEYN3.  Illustrated  by  6  Full-page  Pictures  in 
(.'olour,  and  6  Half-tone  Hictu'es  drawn  esiMjcially  for  this  work  by 
Delsix)er  Downing.    In  I  vol.,  crown  4to,  extra  cloth.    Price  6a. 

LONDON  at  the  END  of  the  CENTURY. 

A  Book  of  Gossip. 

By  ARTHUR  W.  A'BEOKETT,  Author  of  "The  Mem'ier  fof  Wrotlea- 
borough,"  &c.    In  1  vol ,  crown  8vo.    Price  38.  6d. 

THE  FORSAE.EN  WAY  :  a  Romance 

By  PHILIP  LAFARGUa,  Author  of  **  Stephen  Brent."    "  The  Salt  of 

the  Earth,"  &c.     I  vol  ,  crown  Hvo,    6s. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  AND  OTHER 

PSYCHIC  STORIES 

Edited  by  A.  GOODRICH  FREER  (Mi£8  X.),  Author  of  •* Essays  ia 
Psyci.ical  Enquirv,"  **  The  Alleged  Haunting  oii  B — house."  In  1  Vwl. 
crort-n  8vo,     'in.  6d. 

A  KISS  FOR  A  KINGDOM  ; 

Or,  a  Venture  in  Vanity 

By  BERNARD  HAMILTO.V,  Author  of  "  The  Light."  In  I  vol.,  crown 
8vo.    Price  68, 

TRICKS    AND    TRIALS. 

By  CHRISTABEL  COLERIDGE,  Author  of  "  Thu  Main  Chance," 
"  WayuUete,"  ic.    1  vol.,  crown  8vo.    Price  Os. 

RISING  FORTUNES: 

The  Story  of  a  Man's  Beginnings. 

By  JOHN  OXENHAM.  Author  of  "  God's  Prisoner,"  &c.  1  vol.,  crown 
8vo.    Prii.'0  68. 

THE  LORD  OF   THE  HARVEST. 

By  BETHiM-EDWARDS.  Author  of  *' A  Storra-ront  Sky,"  "Kitty," 
**  Dr.  Jacob."    1  vol.,  crown  8vo.    Price  6s. 

THE  PORT  GUARD  SHIP : 

A  Romance  of  the  Modern  Navy. 

By  FRED  T.  JANE,  Author  of  "  lilake  of  the  '  Rafleenake,' "  "  His 
Lordship  the  Paeseu  and  We, '  ic.     I  vol.,  crown  8vo.    Price  6s. 

AYLWYN. 

By  THEODORE  WATTS-DIINTON,  Author  of  "  The  Coming  of  Love," 
"  Rhona  BoswcU's  Siory."    In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top.    88. 

THE  SECOND  THOUGHTS 

OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW. 

By  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  Author  of  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat,"  "Idle 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  &c.    In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.    Price  3b.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER    EDITION    OP 

EDNA  LYALL'S   NOVELS. 

Each  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo.    Price  Ss.  6d. 


DONOVAN.     1     WE  TWO. 
IN  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS. 
TO  RIGHT  THE  WRONG. 


KNIGHT  ERRANT. 
WON  BY  WAITING. 
A  HARDY  NORSEMAN. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Ltd.,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street 
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MR.    T.    FISHER    UNWIN'S 

Books  for  Christmas   Presents. 


"A  Book  to   be   Re&d."— Pal/  Mall  Gazelle. 

IN     DWARF-LAND    and    CANNIBAL     COUNTRY. 


A  Record  of  Travel 


and  Discovery  in  Central  Africa.    By  A.  B.  LLOYD.    With  a  Preface  by  Sir  JOHN  KENNAWAY,  Bart.    Contains  3  Maps,  and  «veir  160  lllns- 
trations.    Cloth,  pit,  2l8.  net. 

This  Book  has,  within  Ten  Days,  received  over  30  feet  of  praise  from  the  Press. 
THAT     REMINDS     ME .     By  Sir  Edward  Russell,  Editor  of  the  "Liverpool 

Daily  Post."    With  Portr  li"..    First  Edition  sold  out  bafora  Pablicition.    Large  Second  Edition  Now  Roady.    Cloth,  12s.  net. 
"  All  who  take  it  up  will  flud  it  thoroughly  readable  from  cover  to  cover."— Westminster  Gazette. 


THE    LEWIS   CARROLL    PICTURE    BOOK. 

Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth,  68. 


Edited  by  S.  D.  Collingwood. 


Music-Hall  Favourites. 
THE      "  HALLS."       A  Collection  of  Portraits  of  eminent   Music-Hall   Performers. 

Drawn  in  3  Colours  by  SCOTSON-CLARK.    Intrciluotion  by  GKORGE  GAMBLE.    Imperial  Svo,  Decorative  Title,  &o.,  cloth,  Cg.  net. 


A  New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "  Ricroft  of  Withens." 
BY      MOOR     and      FELL.      By    Halliwell   Sutcliffe.       Being   Landscape   and 

LaiiK-i-'cttlf  Talk  ill  West  YurkKliirc.    Illustrated  by  George  Herinpt.    Cloth,  es. 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  is  a  Yorkehiremar,  and  has  brought  to  the  task  of  showing  the  stranger  about  his  county  the  enthu.siasm  of  a  native  and  the  power  of 
picturesque  presentation  and  arrangement  of  the  novelist.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Yorkshire  local  colour  of  his  two  principal  novels,  "  Ricroft " 
and  "  A  Man  of  the  Moors,"  was  hold  to  be  peculiarly  successful. 

"  Bv  Moor  and  Fell  "  deals  with  a  comparatively  liitle  known  comer  of  Yorkshire— Wharfedale,  Airedale,  and  the  Haworth  country.  Its  aim  is  to 
preserve  the  life  of  the  people,  the  turn  of  their  humour,  their  outlook  on  the  world  -to  rescue  or  to  recall  half-forgotten  tales  of  the  country,si<le— to  give 
the  feel  of  the  scenery  and  its  effect  upon  the  character  of  those  who  live  among  it.  The  author  has  tried  more  especially  to  give  the  atmosphere  of  the 
real  Haworth.  as  it  was  and  is,  disiinct  from  its  association  with  the  Bronti'S,  and  to  restore  the  legends  and  traditions  which  are  being  ousted  by  Ihe  dry 
Ix>ne8  of  fact  from  Skipton  and  the  historic  Craven  country.  The  book  will  be  very  fully  illustrated,  and  the  drawings,  like  tho  letterpress,  aim  at  catching 
the  spirit,  not  <  uly  of  the  scenery  and  more  prominent  bits  of  architecture,  but  also  of  the  country-people  and  their  ways— here  a  cottage-interior,  and 
there  a  hay-mowinK  scene,  or  a  village  tap-room  on  Saturday  night. 

OLD     CONVICT     DAYS.      Edited  by  Louis    Becke,  Author  of   "  By  Reef  and 

I'alm,"  "  Pacific  Talcs,"  "The  Ebbing  of  the  Tide,"  4c.    Cloth,  6s. 


TAXES    ON 

COLLET  DOBSON  COLLET. 


How  Newspapers  became   Cheap. 
KNOWLEDGE.      The   Story  of    their 

With  an  Introduction  by  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 


Origin 

Large  crown  Svo,  2  vols,  188. 


and   Repeal.      By 


The  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  Series.— New  Volume. 
MODERN     SPAIN.      By  Martin  A.  S.    Hume,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of   "Sir  Walter 

Ralegh,"  "  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  "  The  Year  after  the  Armada,"  &o.    Illustrated,  and  with  Map  and  Index.    Cloth,  6s. 


A  New  Book  for  Children. 
THE     TREASURE     SEEKERS.       By  E.  Nesbit.      With   many   Illustrations  by 

GORDON  BROWNE  and  LEWIS  BAUMER.    In  Decorated  Cover,  and  also  in  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.    6s. 
"  Of  all  Ihe  children's  stories  ever  written  this  should  rank  as  first  favourite,  full  of  fun  and  adventure,  told  with  humour  and  marvellous  knowledge 

of  childhood No  child  of  any  ago  will  weary  of  reading  it.    There  is  not  a  dull  psge  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  illustrations  are  admirable." 

Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 
"  Ought  to  be  one  of  the  favourite  gift-books  of  the  season,  and  must  be  appreciated  by  all  grown-up  people  with  any  sense  of  humour."— Tims*. 
"  Incomparably  the  best  of  the  Christmas  books  we  have  yet  seen."—  World. 


A  Bomance  for  Children. 
THE  TWO  POOLS.    By  J.  Thomson  Dunning.    Illustrated.   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Dunning  takes  hi«  small  readers  into  the  kingdom  of  the  tronts  and  sticklebacks,  and  shows  them  bow  elections  take  place  there. 


THE     LIFE    and     LETTERS    of    LEWIS     CARROLL.     By  his  Nephew, 

8.  D.  COLLINGWOOD.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth,  3b.  fid. 
"  Will  be  welcome  to  every  lover  of  '  Alice."  "  -Morning  Post. 
"  Should  And  a  place  on  many  a  bookshelf  where  '  Alice  in  Wonderland '  already  stands  enshrined." — Pall  Mall  Qazette, 


Every  Book  Reader  should  Possess  a  Copy  of 
CHAP      BOOK.       A    Christmas     Budget    of    Short    Stories,    Poems, 

rniervi.-w.-*,  Literary  Articl.  9,  t*fcc.     Very  fully  llltistrfttetl,  and  with  a  Three-Coloured  Frontispiece,  depicting  Eugene  Stratton  in  "The  Cake 
Walk."    Crown  4to,  I», 


UNWIN'S 


Mr.  Unwin's  Autamn  Announcement  List  will  be  sent  post  free  on  Application. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  11,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C 
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SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  PRESENT. 

THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR. 

liT 

GENERALS  and  other  OFFICERS 

WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN 

(QENERALS   BOGUSLAWSEI,  von   der   GOLTZ, 
HOLLEBEN,  &c.). 

Translated  and  Edited  by 
Hajor-General    J.    F.   MAURICE,   C.B.,   Commanding 
Woolwich  District;     Capt.  WILFRED  J,   LONG,  and 

A;    50NNENSCHEIN. 

With  Hundreds   of    PLATES,    PORTRAITS,    MAPS,    BATTLE- 
PLANS,  &c.     700  pages,  imperial  8vo,  2l8. 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  a  demend  in  Crermary 
for  Eome  firreat  historic  treatment  of  the  weighty  theme  which  should  brinjf 
out  all  its  aspects  with  a  completeness  and  a  correctness,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  a  Uterajy  grace  and  skill  such  as  it  had  been  impossible  that  the  Official 
Histc'ry  should  attain.  Fit  writers  were  not  wanting.  What  was  manifestly 
needled  was  that  first  of  all  the  place  of  the  contest  in  the  World's  History 
shontd  be  properly  assigned  to  it,  and  that  then  the  men  who  carried  on  the 
work  should  be  vividly  presented  to  us,  so  that  instead  of  mere  marches  and 
counter-marches,  attacks  and  counter-attacks,  cannonades,  outtlankinyrs,  and 
such-like  military  detail,  the  story  should  be  presented  as  a  genuine  human 
encounter  of  mind  against  mind,  of  Ica'ler  against  leader,  of  nation  8^ain«t 
nation,  and  that  the  underlying  causes  of  strength  and  weakness,  national  as 
much  as  military,  historical  as  well  as  momentary,  should  be  laid  before  us. 
It  is  this  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  book  here  presented  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Epg'.ish  reader.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  received  in 
Germany  is  of  course  special,  and  hardly  to  be  expected  eUewhere ;  but  those 
of  us  who,  as  foreigners,  have  read  it  in  its  original  form,  have,  I  think  I  m<»y 
say,  one  and  all  been  impressed  by  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  bi' the 
publishers  and  editors  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible.  Even  a  casual  glance 
over  the  illustrations,  the  portraits,  the  plans  of  battles,  and  the  maos,  will 
show  that  this  great  national  work  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  and  with  what 
exhaustive  effort  the  tnsk  has  been  carried  through.  For  those  who  know 
something  of  the  political  and  military  literature  of  Germany,  the  list  of  names 
of  the  writers  will  lie  a  yet  stronger  guarantee  that  it  is  in  all  respects  firs* t- rate. 

All  of  them  have  a  Enroi>ean  reputation That  among  English  soldiers  this 

volume  will  l)e  received  with  a  heaity  welcome  I  have  no  dpubt ;  but  I  think 
that  it  appeals  also  to  a  far  wider  audience,  and  that  the  qualities  which  were 
displayed  in  the  patriotic  effort  whicli  has  given  to  Europe  thirty  years  of 
peace  are  such  as  will  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  English-speaking 
race." — Extract  from  Gbnibal  Maukice's  Preface. 


Other  Fine  Presentation  Books. 
THE   VICTORIA  NYANZA:    The    Land, 

the  Baces,  and  their  CuHoms,  by  P.  KOLLMANN,  Lient.  EojhI  Saxou 
ReRiment,  is  just  restly.  Jt  is  fully  illustrated  from  the  Aothor'w  own 
Collections  (now  in  the  Berlin  Museum).    7s.  6d. 


WITH  A  SOLITARY  KXOEPTION,  THERE  IB  A  CONSENSUS  OP 

FAVOURABLE  CRITICISM  OP 

MR.  BUDGBTT  MEAKIN'S  NEW  VOLUME,  entitled 

THE  MOORISH  EMPIRE,  published  This 

Day,  with  115  fine  Illustrations,  3  Maps,  2  Charts,  and  a  Copious  Index, 
at  15s.  The  "Daily  News"  regards  it  &&  ^' just  the  sort  of  Look  writers 
and  readers  on  the  Moorish  Question  will  like  to  f>ave  at  hand*' ;  and 
the  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  Fays  that  "  no  student  of  Morocco  can  ajford  to 
be  without*'  this  "most  valuable"  book.  "South  Africa"  gays  "this 
admirable  history  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all  who  have  the  cause 
of  British  Imperial  expansion  at  heart.  Its  value  is  immensely 
enhanced  by  maps  and  excellent  photographs  and  drawings." 

THE    STORY  of  AUSTRALIAN    BUSH- 

RANGING  "  «la6/e«  w«  to  $tudfj  one  of  the  stra7irie8t  epis' den  in  the 
hiatorii  0/ crime,"  mya  the  "  Spectntor"  of  Mr.  G.E.  BOXALL'S  new 
Ixxik,  which  is  published  at  6s.  The  "  Daily  Teleffraph  "  thinks  it  "  will 
appeal  stronyly  lo  those  who  take  an  inleretl  in  the  annatt  of  crime 
and  the  daring  of  celebrated  criminals."  The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 
asserts  that  "it  eould  not  well  be  more  complete,"  and  thinks  "it  ii 
uncommonly  well  done,"  providing  "  385  pages  of  attractive  reading," 


THE  LETTERS  of  LADY  JANE  COKE. 

which  Mrs.  AMBROSE  RATHBORNE  has  just  edited,  the  "Standaid" 
opens  its  review  l)y  aaying,  "affords  one  of  the  must  amusing  and 
interesttng  accounts  of  '  high  life '  in  the  last  century  which  liave 
recenttu  been  published."  The  book  is  illustrated  with  Portraits  and 
Karsimiles,  and  its  price  is  78.  6d. 

SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,'  Limited,  London. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


RED    POTTAGE. 


'  By  far  the  most  exciting  and  original  novel  of  the  present  season." 

SPECTA  TOR. 
SECOND  EDITION, 
.^_,._.       ■— ..-.nn.^.   ^-^  completing  18,000 

RED    POTTAGE.  coA 

By  MARY   CHOLMONDBLEY, 

Author  of  "  Diana   Tempest,"   &c.      Gs. 

Ouardian. — "*Red  Pottage'  ha«  in  it  scenes  and  characters  which  are 
really  great,  and  which  place  the  writer  at  once  among  remarkabig  novelists. 
It  is  at  once  witty  and  humorous,  pathetic,  strong,  interesting,  and  imorep^ive." 

Pall  Mall  Qazette,—"  ^o\M\\\^  in  recent  fiction,  or,  indeed,  in  any  tictina 
for  a  long  time,  has  surpassed  in  its  dramatic  force,  or  in  the  nature  of  ita 
ultimate  surprise,  the  deadly  crusade  in  whicli  I-ord  Newba  ven  aims  at  Becuriny 
vengeance  for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  him." 


THE    COLOSSUS. 

By  MORLEY   ROBERTS,  Author  of  "A  Son  of  Empire." 

Second  Edition.    6s. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.— "  The  characters  in  this  delifjhtful  story  are  drawn 
with  quite  amazing  clevcTnesa." 

Atkeneeum.—"  A  very  interesting  study." 


A  NOVEL  OF  BERLIN  SOCIETY. 

A  WINTER  in  BERLIN.  By  Marie  von  Bunsen. 

Cloth,  6s. 

Birmingham  Gazette.—"  An  exceptionally  entertaining  book,  well  worth 
reading." 

Literary  World.-" kn  excellent  translation  of  a  charming  sketch  of 
society  life  in  Berlin." 

FINLAND   and    the    TSARS.      By  Joseph    R. 

FISHER,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo,  clolb,  I2s.  6d. 
St.  James's  Gaxefle.-An  admirable  volume.     We  hope  that  this  deeply 
interesting  book  will  obtain  a  wide  circulation,  and  that  its  influence  will 
penetrate  even  beyond  our  shores." 

HUBERT     HERVEY,     STUDENT     and     IM- 

PERIALIST.     A  Memoir.      By  the    Right    Hon.   Earl    GREY.     With 
Portrait  and  Map,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
Daily  A'eiM.— "  A  deeplr  interesting  memoir." 

Daily  Chronicle.-"  A  handsome  tiibnts  to  a  strong  and  inteiesting  per- 
sonality." 

South  Africa.— "  A  moat,  interesting  addition  to  the  already  wide  range  of 
South  African  biography." 

TANGWEER A :  a  Life  among  Gentle  Savages  on 

the  Mos(|uito  Coast  o£  Central  America.  By  C.  NAPIER  BELL, 
M.l.C.E.    Illustrated  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo,  lUs. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.-"  One  of  the  most  delightful  l>ooks  of  travel  we  have 
met  for  many  a  day.  It  is  the  true  Jungle  Boos— of  fact  instead  of  Jiction — 
wherein  the  Howling  Monkey  and  the  Panther  snd  the  Peccary  tell  us  more  of 
their  real  nature  than  the  ablest  noveUst  can  dr^w  from  them  by  putting 
human  speech  within  their  jaws." 

Daily  Ketcs.—"  A  singularly  fascinating  book.  The  magic  of  the  tropical 
forest  pervades  Mr.  Bell's  pages.  Captivating  descriptions  of  Ashing  and 
other  pastimes,  village  life  and  customs,  abound  in  them." 

PEN  and  PENCIL  SKETCHES  of  SHIPPING 

and  l^BAFT  ALL  ROUND  the  WORLD.  By  R.  T.  PRITUHETT, 
Marine  Painter  to  the  Rojal  Thames  Yacht  Club.  With  more  than  60 
Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo, 
lOs.  ed.  net. 
Speaker.— "ilT.  Pritchett's  charming  sketches  must  be  seen,  for  it  is 
impossible  here  to  give  any  idea  of  their  daintiness  cr  of  their  range." 

ILLUSTRATED  HUMOROUS  BOOKS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHORS  OF  "AN  ABC  FOR  BABY 
PATblOTS." 

REALLY   and    TRULY;    or,  The   Century   for 

BABIES.   By  Mr.  and  Mis.  ERNEST  AMES.   lu  brilliant  Colo  .rs.  3s. Od. 

A  MORAL  ALPHABET:  In  Words  of  from  One 

to  Seven  Syllables.  By  B.  B.  and  B.  T.  B.,  Authors  of  "  The  Bad  Child's 
Book  of  Beasts,"  &c.    3b.  6d. 

MORE  BEASTS  for  WORSE  CHILDREN.     By 

H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B.,  Authors  of  "The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts,"  "The 
Modern  Traveller,"  &c.  With  nearly  60  Illustrations,  and  Cover  in 
Colour.    Oblong  Wo,  38.  Od. 

THE   MODERN  TRAVELLER.     By  H.  B.  and 

B.  T.  B.,  Authors  of  "  A  Moral  Alphabet,"  "  More  Bea'ls,"  4o.  80  pp., 
fully  Illustrated,  with  Cover  in  Colour,  3».  6d. 

TAILS  with  a  TWIST.     Verses  by   "Belgian 

HAUE."  Illnetrsted  by  E.  T.  Reed,  of  Punch.  With  2'  FuU-Pnu'e 
Plates  in  Colour,  size  12  in.  by  0  in.    Oblong  4to,  3s.  Cd. 

RUTHLESS   RHYMES   for    HEARTLESS 

HOMES.  Vereesby  Col.  D.  STREAMER.  Pictures  by  G.  H.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenfell.    3s.  Cd. 

Iiondon  :   EDWARD  ABNOLD,  37,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 
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A    SPLENDID    LIBRARY. 

Comprising-  the  MOST  INTERESTING  things  that  have  been  Written  in  every  Ag-e  and  Clime. 


THE  BEST  OF  History,  Romance,  Poetry,  Science,  Biography,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  Dramas,  Wit  and 
Humour,  Oratory,  Journals  and  Pensees,  Satires,  Essays  and  Epigrams,  Short  Stories.  The  Most  Ancient 
Literature  Known.  The  Classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  the  Elizabethan 
Period,  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  Victorian  Age,    The  Great  Writers  of  the  Present  Day. 


The   Entire  Work— 20   Handsome  Volumes-sent,  all 
at  one  time,  upon  the  preliminary  payment  of 


A    Remarkable    OfTer. 

The"Library  of  Kamnns  Literature,"  about  to  be  issued  by  Tlie  Standard 
under  tbe  editorship  of  Dr.  Richard  Garnctt,  C.B.,  promises  to  \ie  the  great 
success  of  the  .vear.  Under  the  remarkable  advance-of-pnblication  offer  made 
Iw  The  Standard,  subscriptions  have  already  been  booked  for  4,000  sets, 
invokine  a  total  of  80,000  volumes.  Yet  The  Standard's  first  announcement 
of  the  new  work  appeared  but  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  such  an 
advance  sale  was  ever  before  known  in  England. 

AN    UNPRKEDENTED    OPPORTUNITY. 

Tree,  the  introductory  offer  ina<le  by  The  Slandardisa,  remarkable  one.  The 
"Library  of  Famoos  Literature"  will  not  he  issued  m  parts  nor  by  single 
volumes,  bnt  only  in  complel  e  sets.  The  work  is  nearly  ready  for  delivery,  «nd 
to  those  who  subscribe  now,  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication,  The  Standard 
offers  the  Library  at  a  reduction  of  one-half  the  regular  prices  hereafter  to 
prevail,  and  upon  the  most  liberal  terms.  The  entire  twenty  volumes  will  be 
«ent,  all  tt  one  time,  upon  the  preliminary  payment  of  but  half-a-guinea.  The 
pnrchaM  of  tbe  work  is  to  be  completed  in  small  monthly  payments  according 
to  the  style  of  binding  chosen. 

THE  BEST  THE  AGES  CAN  OFFER. 

The  Library  is  a  superb  treaanry  of  literature  that  comes  marvellously  near 
to  inchidinff  everything  that  i."*  worth  re»ding  in  the  literature  of  all  the  a^es 
since  the  inakinK  of  books  l>etran ;  it  distils  the  vital  essence,  it  brings  tf*gether  in 
a  single  set  of  volumes  the  immorial  part  of  the  literature  and  wiedom  of  the 
world.  Nothing  is  here  ihat  is  not  of  value  be.yond  question,  nothing,  too,  that 
ia  Lot  of  deep  and  genuine  human  interest,  that  has  indeed  been  the  test. 
Nothing  has  been  chosen  becaune  it  was  great  once,  butljccause  itwill  be  inter- 
esting and  fruitful  for  living  men  and  wuraen  of  to-dny. 

The  best  of  all  the  ages  has  been  gathereil  liere,  the  dross  refined  away,  leaving 
only  trold  ;  of  Horotr,  or  Cicero,  or  Cresar,  to  go  far  back,  only  what  will  nfford 
an  agreeable  evening.  Through  one  volume  after  Bnothc  we  march  down  tte 
centuries,  plucking  a  grape  here,  a  flower  there,  getting  a  better  idea  of  the 
blossoming  times  of  literature  than  we  might  otherwise  obiai'^.  through  months 
of  unaided,  ungtiided,  and  toilfiome  effort.  And  rU  this  while  we  are  being 
pleasantly  entertained,  all  without  boredom,  without  a  thought  of  being 
instructed  or  lectured. 

A  REAL  UNIVERSITY. 

Indeed,  since  all  has  here  been  systeinatieod  and  sifted,  one  might  in  the 
course  of  a  stason's  study,  acquire  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  world's  literature  than 
from  years  of  desultory  reaaing,  or  even  from  an  extender!  College  pducaiion. 
It  seems  aa  if  one  might  plan  out  endless  courses  of  reiidiug  for  ont^'s  leisure 
hour,  and,  in  truth,  tiud  endlessly  without  exhausting  this  vast  mine.  The 
"Library  of  Famous  I.iteratnre"  is,  as  it  were,  a  University  not  merely  for 
the  J  ears  of  adoHscence,  but  one  which  we  may  attend  with  pleasure  and  profit 
a  vhole  life  long. 

10.000    CHOICE    PACES. 

Of  the  vast  scope  of  the  Library  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  convey  an 
adequate  if^ea.  It  is  complete  in  twenty  handsomely  bound  volumes,  of  royal 
octavo  nize,  and  the  subscriber  haa  the  choice  of  four  different  sfyles  of  binding, 
at  varying  prices.  It  is  printed  onanesrecially  1-ght  paper,  made  for  the  work  ; 
easy  to  hold  snd  delightful  to  read.  The  twenty  volumes  comprise  lO.OOOpages 
of  the  be.^t  literature  of  the  world,  printed  in  large  clear  type,  likewise  made 
especially  for  this  work. 

WHAT  THESE  TWENTY  HANDSOME  VOLUMES  CONTAIN. 

It  is  difHcnlt,  if  not  absurd,  to  attempt  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  so  grefit 
a  work.  It  is  ranch  like  endeavouring  to  give  a  friend  an  idea  of  a  vast  exposi- 
tion, such  as,  for  example,  that  which  will  beheld  in  P^ris  next  year,  bv  sending 
himafewextractsfromthficaralogne.  THE  LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  LITERA- 


TURE la  preci8ely_  what  its  title  indicates— a  huge  treasury  of  tho  finest  and 
most  interesting  pieces  of  literature,  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  down  to  and 
including  the  authors  of  our  own  dav— that  is  to  say,  from  the  old  Babylonian 
story  of  Istar  and  the  quaint  Egyptian  tale  of  Two  Brothers,  the  most  ancient 
pieces  of  literature  ext-^nt,  to  the  beat  work  of  living  writers,  like  Tolstoi, 
Hardy,  Swinburne,  Mark  Twain, or  Kipling.  It  contains  everything  :  the  great 
classics  like  the  Iliad  and  the  Odj'ssey  ;  wonderful  stories  like  the  great  Bharata 
Tale  (the  Mahabharata  of  the  Ancient  Hindoos)  ;  poetry  and  stories  from  every 
people  who  ever  lived  and  sung ;  the  best  of  history,  from  writers  like  Mommsen 
and  Curtius.  Freeman  and  Froude,  Gibbon  and  Green;  bits  of  adventure  and 
stories  of  wild  life;  the  pith  of  the  great  philosophers  like  Hobbes  and  Locke 
and  Hume  and  Spencer;  fascinating  chapters  of  science  from  writers  like 
Huxley  and  Darwin  and  Proctor ;  famous  letters  from  famous  writers  of  letters  ; 
oratorical  masterpieces  from  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  to  John  Bright  and  Glad- 
stone ;  choice  pages  from  the  intimate  thoughts  of  diarists  like  Amiel  and  Samuel 
Pepys ;  epigrams  and  maxims  from  men  like  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Dean 
Swift ;  philosophical  reflections  from  writerslike  Rousseau  and  Pascal ;  religious 
wriUngd  like  those  of  Cardinal  Newman,  Thomas  a  Kempi8,and  Dean  Farrar; 
biting  sarcasm  from  a  Heine  or  an  Ibsen  ;  pathos  and  humour  from  writers  like 
Charles  Lamb,  Bret  Harte,  or  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes ;  fables  from  La  Fontaine  ; 
autobiographies  like  Benjamin  Franklin's ;  in  fine,  the  whole  gamut  of  literary 
production,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  tho  deepest  questions  that  concern  the 
human  soul  to  the  lightest  jests  of  a  Hoi-aco,  a  Sterne,  a  Rabelais,  or  a  Max 
O'Rell 

FAMOUS  AUTHORS  AT  HOME. 

In  addition  thereto,  the  Library  is  richly  embellisl-ed  with  50O  full-page 
illustrations  and  coloured  plates,  printed  separately  from  the  text  on  enamelled 
paper.  There  are  portraits  of  tho  nrnst  famous  authors  who  ever  lived,  there  is 
a  delightful  series  of  PICTURKS  OP  AUTHORS'  HOMKS,  and  a  still  more 
novel  series  of  FAMOUS  AUTHORS  IN  THEIR  HOMES.  So,  too,  their 
haunts  are  shown,  the  scenes  of  memorable  passages  in  their  books,  and  other 
places  celebrated  in  literature  or  in  history.  Ttie  coloured  plates,  too,  add  a 
unique  interest  to  the  work.  They  run  through  each  volume,  and  comprise  tbe 
choicest  specimens  of  the  i-are  art  of  book  illumination  in  the  days  when  books  ■ 
were  made  by  hai^d,  and  the  transcription  and  embellishment  of  a  single 
volume  often  occupied  years  of  labour. 

There  are  two  great  imlexes,  one  general,  the  other  topical,  comprising  10,000 
entries,  and  rendering  every  page  and  almost  every  paragraph  of  the  Library 
instantly  accessible.  Though  primarily  a  Library  of  the  best  reading,  it  thus 
becomes  an  admirable  work  for  reference  as  well. 

" It  IB,**  as  The  Bookman  BO  tersely  described  it,  "infinite  riches  in  a  little 
room." 

SPECIAL     OFFER. 

Those  who  subscribe  now,  in  ndvancc  of  publication,  mav  obtain  the  Complete 
Work,  Twenty  Volumes,  AT  A  RKDUCTION  OF  FIFTY  PER  CENT,  from  the 
regular  prices  hereafter  to  prevail.  The  Library  is  not  sold  in  parts,  or  by  single 
volumes,  but  only  in  complete  sets.  The  entire  Twenty  Volumes  will  b**  sent, 
all  at  one  time,  upon  a  preliminary  payment  of  but  HALF-A-GUINEA  ;  further 
payments,  after  tie  Twenty  Volumes  are  in  your  homo,  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
9,  12,  15,  or  21  shillings  per  month,  according  to  the  binding. 

A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  PROSPECTUS. 

If  you  will  state  that  you  read  this  notice  in  the  Acabemy,  The  Standard  will 
gend',  post  paid  to  any  addrei^s,  a  liirgc  illustrated  Pros))ectus  of  the  LIBRARY 
OF  FAMOUS  LITERATURE,  together  with  specimen  pages,  pages  from  the 
index,  and  the  like.  But  those  who  prefer  to  file  their  KubscTiptions  at  once, 
and  thus  take  advantage  of  the  Special  Prices,  which  are  offered  in  advance  of 
the  day  of  publication,  may  examine  the  work,  in  the  different  styles  of  binding, 
at  The  Standard  Otlice.  23,  St.  Bride-street,  near  Lud  gate-circus ;  at  "Mit- 
chell's*' Royal  Subscription  Library,  33,  Old  Bond. street,  W. ;  at  the  Civil 
Service  Stores,  28,  Haymarkct ;  and  at  tho  Junior  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 
Waterloo-place,  where  orders  may  be  booked,  both  for  cash  payments  and  on 
monthly  instalmenta. 


If  yon  tlo  not  wish  to  cut  Ibis  slip  out,  carefully  state  that  jou  saw  this  notice  in  the  Acidkmt.   OUerwise  the  Prospectus  cennot  be  sent. 

W.  M.  JACKSON,  ^be  Stant)ar^ 

23,  St.  Bride  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 


HftTiii(r  read  in  the  Acapkmt  yonr  offer  regarding-  the  LIBRARY  OP 
FAMOUS  LITERATURE,  I  reqneBt  that  yon  Bend  me  your  illustrated 
Prtmpoctn*. 

AC.  3 
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ILLUSTRATED   STANDARD  AND   POPULAR  WORKS 

ON 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 


NEAV  AND  CHEAPBR  ISSUE. 
FOREIGN     FINCHES    in    CAPTIVITY.      By    Arthur    G. 

BUTLKB,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.8.,  F.E.8.     With  60  Plates,  bcnutifully 
Coloured  by  Uand.     Royal  4to,  cloth,  £*  l-is.  M.  net;  half-morocco, 
£b  &H.  not. 
"  Dr.  Butler  treats  his  subject  more  exhaustively  than  Herr  Wiener  j  ho  has 
a(k>|>ted  a  more  scientiBc  classiSoation,  and  his  book  is  inSnitely  better  illus- 
trated.   Indeed,  the  hand-coloured  plates  in  Dr.  Butler's  book  are  in  themselves 
fully  worth  the  price  which  is  charged  for  the  whole  book." 

Feathered  World. 

TERACOLUS:  a  Monograph  of  the  Genus.  By  E.  M. 
BOWDLER  SSARPE.  Xllustrated  by  Miss  M.  Horman-Fisher.  Parts 
I.  to  v.,  4to,  each  with  t  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  6d.  net. 

Part  LXVII.,  with  4  Coloured  Plates,  Bs.  net. 
THE   LEPIDOPTERA  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.      By 

I'HARLES  G.  BARRETT,  F.E.S.  Vols.  I.  to  V.,  each  128.;  Large 
Edition,  Vol.  I.,  with  40  Coloured  I'lates,  63e. ;  Vols.  II.  to  V.,  each  with 
48  Coloured  Plates,  638.  net. 

THE    LARViE    of  the    BRITISH    LEPIDOPTERA,    and 

their  POOD  PLANTS.  By  OWEN  S.  WILSON.  With  Life-sized 
Figures  drawn  and  coloured  from  Nature  by  Eleanora  Wilson.  40 
Coloured  Plates,  63s.  net. 

Part  XLI.,  with  8  Coloured  Plates,  15s.  net. 
LEPIDOPTERA    INDICA.      By   F.   Moore,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 
Vol.  I.,witn  9J  Coloareil  Plates  ;  Vols.  II.  and  III.,each  with  98  Coloured 
Plates,  £8  6s.  cloth,  £9  16s.  halt-morocco, 

THE  LEPIDOPTERA  of  CEYLON.     By  F.  Moore,  F.Z.S. 

3  vols.,  medium  4to,  215  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  £31  128.  net. 
Published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon. 

THE    HYMENOPTERA   ACULEATA   of    the    BRITISH 

ISLANDS.  By  EDWARD  SAUNDERS.  F.L.S.  Complete,  with  3 
Plates,  16s.    Large-Paper  Edition,  with  49  Coloured  Plates,  68s.  net. 

THE   HEMIPTERA    HETEROPTERA  of  the   BRITISH 

ISLANDS.  By  EDWARD  SAUNDERS,  F.L.S.  Complete,  with  a 
Structural  rtate,  lis.    Large  Edition,  with  31  Coloured  Plates,  488.  net. 

THE     HEMIPTERA    HOMOPTERA     of    the    BRITISH 

ISLANDS.  By  JAMES  EDWARDS,  F.E.S.  Complete,  with  2  Structural 
Plates,  128.    Largo  Edition,  with  28  Coloured  Plates,  43s.  net. 

THE    COLEOPTERA   of   the   BRITISH   ISLANDS.      By 

the  Rev.  Canon  FOWLER.  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Complete  in  6  vols  ,  with  2 
Structural  Plates,  £4.    Large  Edition,  with  18 J  Coloured  Plates,  £14  net. 

THE     BUTTERFLIES     of     EUROPE.       Described    and 

Figured  by  H.  C.  LANG,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  With  82  Colonred  Plates,  con- 
taining upwards  of  900  Figures.    2  vols.,  £)  18s.  net. 

BRITISH    INSECTS.      By    E.   F.   Staveley.      i6    Coloured 

Plates  and  Woodcuts.    12s.  net. 

BRITISH     BUTTERFLIES     and    MOTHS.       By    H.    T. 

STAINTON.    10  Co'onred  Plates  and  Woodcuts,    iis.  net. 


New    Edition. 

16  Coloured  Plates 


By   A.   S.   Pennington,  F.L.S. 


BRITISH     BEETLES.       By    E.    C.    Rye. 

Revised  by  the  R«v.  Canon  FOWLER,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
and  Woodcuts.    98.  net. 

BRITISH  BEES.  By  W.  E.  Shuckard.  i$  Coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.    9b.  net. 

BRITISH    SPIDERS.     By   E.    F.    Staveley.     i6   Coloured 

Plates  and  Woodcuts.    9r.  net. 

BRITISH    ZOOPHYTES. 

24  Plates.    9s.  net. 

CURTIS'S  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.  Illustrations  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  Insects  found  in  threat  Britain  and 
Ireland.    8  vols.,  royal  8vo,  770  Coloured  Plates,  £21  net. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATA.     By  A.  B. 

GaifFITHS,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.CTS.    Demy  8vo,  with  81  Illus- 
trations, 15s.  net. 

RESPIRATORY  PROTEIDS :  Researches  in  Biological 
Chemistrj-.  By  A.  B.  GRIFFITHS,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. E.  Crown  8vo, 
6s.  net. 

METEORS,  AEROLITES,  and    FALLING    STARS.      By 

Dr.  T.  L.  PHIPSON,  P.O.S.    Crown  8vo,  25  Woodcut*  and  Lithographic 
Frontispiece.    68.  net. 

Parts  I.  to  v.,  each  7s.  6d.  Colonred  ;  Bs.  Uncolonred,  net. 
THE    HEPATICiE    of  the  BRITISH    ISLES.     By  W.  H. 
PEARSOS.    Issued  to  Subscribers  for  the  Complete  Work  only,  in  28 
Monthly  Parts,  each  with  8  Plates,  79.  8d.  Coloure<l ;  6s.  Uncolonred, 
net.    Prospectus  on  application. 


FLORA    of   TROPICAL    AFRICA.      By  D.    Oliver,  F.R.S. 

Vols.  I.  to  III.,  208.  each,  net.  The  Continuation,  editeil  by  Sir  W.  T. 
THISELTON.UYER,  F.R.S.  Vol.  VIL,  27s.  6d.  net.  VoL  V.,  Van  I., 
8g.  net.  Publi-ihed  under  the  authority  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Her 
Majesty's  Works. 

FLORA  CAPENSIS:  a  Systematic  Description  of  the 
Plants  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Caff raria,  and  Port  Natal.  Vols.  T.  to  I II., 
by  W.  H.  HARVEY  and  O.  W.  BONDER,  iss.  each,  net.  The  Continua- 
tion, e<lited  by  Sir  W.  T.  THISELTON-DYEB,  F.R  S.  Vol.  VI..  24s. 
net.  Vol.  VIL,  Pans  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  eath  78.  6d.  net.  I'ublished 
under  the  authority  of  the  Governments  of  the  Cape  aed  Natal. 

FLORA  of  BRITISH  INDIA.  By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  C.B., 
G.C.S.I.,  F.B.8.,  &o.,  assisted  by  varioiu  Botanists.  Complete  in  7  vols., 
£12  net. 

Sections  I.  and  II.,  containing  Parts  I.  to  VI.,  royal  4to,  each  with  12  Plates, 
15s.  Plain,  21s.  Coloured,  net. 

THE  POTAMOGETONS  (Pond  Weeds)  of  the  BRITISH 

ISLES.  By  ALFRED  FRYER,  A. US.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Morgan, 
P.L.8. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  BRITISH  FLORA.     By  O.  Bentham, 

F.R.S.  Si.tth  Edition.  Revise!  by  Sir  .T.  D.  HOOKER,  C.B.,  K.C.8.I., 
F.R.S.    Is.  net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the   BRITISH  FLORA.     Drawn  by 

W.  H.  FITCH,  F.L.S. ,  and  W.  G.  SMITH,  F.L.S.  1.315  Wood 
Engravings.    Fourth  Edition.    9s.  net. 

BRITISH  GRASSES.  By  M  Plues.  i6  Coloured  Plates 
and  Woodcuts.    9s.  net. 

By  M.  Plues.     i6  Coloured  Plates  and 


By    S.    O.    Gray.      i6   Coloured 

By   C.    P.    Hobkirk, 

By  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
21  Coloured  Plates,    ila. 


BRITISH  FERNS. 

Woodcuts.    9s.  not. 

BRITISH    SEAWEEDS. 

Plates.    98.  net. 

SYNOPSIS   of   BRITISH    MOSSES. 

F.L.S.    Revised  Edition.    6s.  Od.  net. 

HANDBOOK  of  BRITISH  MOSSES. 
BERKELEY',  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Second  Edition, 
net. 

BRITISH  FUNGOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  a  Supplement  of  nearly  400  pp.  by  WORTHINGTON 
G.  SMITH,  F.L.S.  2  vols.,  24  Colonred  Pistes,  36s.  net.  Supplement 
only,  128. 

BRITISH     FUNGI,     PHYCOMYCETES,     and     USTI- 

LAGIN/R.    By  GEORGE  MAS  SEE.    8  Plates.    6s.fd.net. 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS,  familiarly  Described  in  the 
Four  Seasons.  By  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S.  24  Colonred  Plates. 
14s.  net. 

THE    NARCISSUS  :    its    History  and  Culture.      By  F.  W. 

BURBIDGB  F.LS.  With  a  Scientific  Review  of  the  entire  Genus  by 
J.  G.  BAKER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  With  48  beautifully  Colonred  Plates. 
Super-royal  8vo,  30s.  net. 

THE  BRITISH  FERNS.  Coloured  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions with  Analysis  of  the  Fructification  and  Venation  of  the  Ferns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  F.R.S.  Royal  8vo, 
66  Coloured  Plates,  368.  net. 

GARDEN  FERNS.  Coloured  Figures  and  Descriptions, 
with  Analysis  of  the  Fructification  and  Venation  of  a  Selection  of  Eiotic 
Ferns  adapted  for  Cultivation  in  the  Garden,  Holhouae,  and  Con8er>  a- 
tory.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  F.R.S.  Royal  8vo,  64  Coloured  Plates, 
36s.  net. 

PHYCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA;  or,  History  of  British 
Seaweeds.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  HARVEY,  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  Royal  8vo, 
4  vols.,  380  Coloured  Plates,  £7  lOs.  net. 

PHYCOLOGIA    AUSTRALICA:    a    History  of  Australian 

Seaweeds.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  HARVEY,  F.R.S.  Royal  8vo,  6  vols.,  .300 
Coloore<l  Plates,  £7  138.  net. 

THE     RHODODENDRONS     of     SIKKIM-HIMALAYA  : 

being  an  Account,  Botanical  and  Geographical,  of  the  Rhododendrons 
recently  Discovered  in  the  Mountains  of  Eastern  Himalaya  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  F.R.S.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  F.R.S.  Folio,  20  Coloured 
Plates,  £4  Ms.  8d.  net. 

Vol.  LV.  (1899),  42s.  net. 
THE    BOTANICAL    MAGAZINE:    Figures   and    Descrip- 
tions of  New  and  Rar>  Plants.     By  Sir  J.    1).  HOOKER,  F.R.8.,  Ac. 
Third  Series.    Vols.  I.  to  LV.,  each  4'28.  net.    Published  Monthly,  with 
6  Plates,  3«.  6d.,  Coloured.    Annual  Subscription,  42s. 

A  Complete  Set  from  the  commencement,  12B  vols.,  £128. 
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GEORGE    PHILIP    &    SON'S    LIST. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

AX  ATTBACTIVE  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT. 

BLBMENTARY  BBUSHWOBR 

STCDIES.  By  ELIZABETH  CORBET  YEATS. 
A  Series  of  24  attractive  Studit'B  of  Leaves, 
Flowers,  and  Birds,  beautifully  printed  in  colours, 
with  complete  clirections  enabling  the  coi)ies  and 
Bimilar  subjects  to  be  succepsfully  reproduced  by 
yoan?  children.  Oblong  4to,  cloth  cover,  price 
&6.  net. 


By  the  same  Auihor. 
Uniforai  with  above  for  older  children. 

BBUSHWOBE  STUDIES  of  FLO  WBBS 

FRUIT,  and  ANIMALS.  A  Scries  of  27  Studies 
rejiroiluccd  from  natural  objects  and  printed  in 
colours,  with  detailed  instructions.  Oblong  4to, 
cloth  cover,  price  6s.  net. 

"The  studies  of  single  tiowers  are  admirable,  and 
the  few  jfroupfi  charming,  whilst  the  birds,  butter- 
tlieb,  fruit,  and  bird's  eggs  foim  most  fascinating 
pictures  for  older  children.  The  colouring  through- 
out is  reproduced  with  a  daintiness  and  truth  which 
we  have  rarely  before  seen  attained  in  colour  print- 
ing.*'—Gtt«rdi«». 

A  Kcw  Work  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Foundations  of 

Success." 
Crown    8vo,   on    Antique    Paper,  Artistic    binding. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

OVBB-PBBSSUBB      By  S.  De  Brath 

and  F.  BEATTY. 

**  We  have  read  this  book  with  satisfaction,  showing 
as  it  does  that  members  of  the  teaching  profession  are 
desirous  of  applying  the  principles  uf  phy siolofiy  to  the 

care  and  training  of  the  brains  of  their  pupils The 

book  is  well  written  and  readable."  -Lancet, 

'*  We  recommend  the  bonk  strongly  for  its  stimula- 
tive treatment  of  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  the  day,  for  itn  sympathetic  insight  inio  a  teacher's 
difficulties,  and  fcr  the  wealth  of  practical  suggestions 
in  which  it  Bbounda."— Schoolmaster. 

"Makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
Education  Question."— jStoo^^man. 

Thilips'  iieries  of  Technical  Models. 
Just  Published.    Oblong  4to,     Piicc  48.  6d.  not. 

A  DISSBOTBD   MODEL  of  a  DIBECT 

CUBKENT  DYNAMO.  With  a  description  of  the 
various  parts  for  the  use  of  General  Readers  and 
Students.  By  ARNOLD  PHILIP,  Assoc.  R.S.M., 
A.I.B.E.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

**  Consists  of  a  series  of  coloured  plates  ingeniously 
(superposed  one  upon  anotherand  so  arranged  that  by 
lifting  one  plate  after  another  the  working  psrts  are 
successively  exposed  to  view  and  its  strurtural 
arrangements  are  very  clearly  displayed.  To  borrow 
Mr.  Pagett's  words  ajiain,  the  'interior '  of  a  dynamo 
nia.f  henceforth  be  *  though  'idden,  yet  like  a  printed 
book '  Ut  anyone  who  studies  Mr.  Philip's  work  with 
ordinary  intelligence."— r/nw*. 

"  We  believe  that  the  jjrinciple  upon  which  it  is 
based  is  of  great  value,  and  that  where  actual 
machines  are  inaccessible  it  will  go  far  to  fill  the 
want  of  them."-  Klectrical  Review. 


Philips*  Series  of  Animal  Models. 
Juttt  Published.    Oblong  4to.     Price  3s.  6d.  not. 

THE  DOO:  Its  External  and  Internal 

Orgiinitation.  An  Illustrated  representation  and 
brief  description  for  general  readers.  Edited  by 
ALEXANDER  C.  P1ES8E,  M.R.C.V.S.  With 
anatomical  description  by  WILLIAM  S.  FDB- 
NEAUX. 
"  A  very  useful  volume  on  the  canine  species." 

Shooting  Times. 
"Many  lovers  of  man's  four-footed  friend  will  be 
glad  to  acquire  or  furbish  up  the  knowledge  here 
plainly  and  briefly  set  {oiih."~~Sport8ma7t. 

•'  A  vary  cleverly  conceived  and  simple  method  of 
dealing  with  a  roost  interesting  and  complicated  snb- 
ect." — Bazaar.     

A  New  Work  by  the  Author  of  "  The  British  Colonies 
and  their  Industries." 

Foolscap  8vo,  cloth.     Price  Is. 

THE    UNITED     STATES    and    their 

INDU8TRIKS.  By  the  R«v.  WILLIAM  PARR 
GRESWKLL.  A  corici  0  account  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Stttlefi,  arranged  in  an  inter- 
eatiLK  form  for  use  as  a  reading  book. 


ATLASES    FOR    PRESENTS. 
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LIBRARY. 


FOR  THE 

COUNTING 
HOUSE. 
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GENERAL 
READER. 
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TEACHER 
STUDENT. 


FOR   THE 

DESK. 


FOR  THE 

POCKET. 

(Size  &\  by  4^  inches. 
Weight  14  0Z8.) 


V0& 

EVERY- 
BODY. 


PHILIPS'    IMPERIAL    ATLAS. 

A  complete  Atlas  for  all  purposes,  illustrating  every  aspect  of  Geographical 
Science,  and  embodying  an  amount  of  information  unequalled  by  any  other 
Atlas,  English  or  Foreign.  Containing  60  Maps,  size  28x22  inches,  with  com- 
plete Index  of  over  200,000  re'erences.  Half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £8, 
full-bound  Russia,  or  morocto  extra,  £10  10s. 

"One  of   the   fullest,    beat  proportioned,   and   most   useful  of  our  larger 
atlases . ' ' — Times, 


PHILIPS'    GENERAL    ATLAS. 

A  selection  of  60  Maps  from  the  Imperial  Atlas  with  complete  Index.  Half* 
bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

•'  Leaves  nothing  to  desire  as  an  example  of  the  statelier  kind  of  atlas.** 

Saturday  Review, 

PHILIPS'    NEW    HANDY   GENERAL    ATLAS. 

A  series  of  60  plates,  size  22x14  inches,  containing  over  120  Maps  and 
Plans  dealing  exhaustively  with  Physical,  Political,  and  Commercial  Geography, 
with  an  Index  of  over  100,000  names.  In  attractive  cloth  cover,  price  £1  net ; 
handsomely  bound  in  half-morocco,  gilt  top,  price  £1  IDs.  net. 

*' For  ordinary  purposes  of  study  and  reference  this  is  the  most  convenient 
and  complete  work  of  its  kind  I  know."-  Daily  Mail, 


PHILIPS'    SYSTEMATIC    ATLAS. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  SCOTT  KBLTIE,  H.  J.  MAOKINDKR,  M.A.,  and  E.  G. 
RAVBNSTEIN,  F.R.G.S.  Containing  over  250  Maps  and  Diagrams  in  62  plates, 
size  11x14  inches,  with  explanatory  letterpress  and  complete  index  of  over 
12,000  names.    Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  15s. ;  half-bound  morocco,  £1  la. 

"  Certainly  covers  the  whole  field  of  Geography,    Considering  its  size,  it  is  a 
marvel  of  clearness  and  accuracy." — Speaker. 


PHILIPS'   READY  REFERENCE    ATLAS. 

Containing  72  colourci  Maps,  size  8  >' 7  inches,  and  a  statistical  survey  of 
each  country  by  E.  G.  RAVENSTEIN,  F.R.G.S.,  occupying  lOO  pages,  with  a 
complete  Index  of  over  20,000  references.    Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  lOs.  6d. 

*'  The  statistical  surveys  are  admirably  compact,  giving  one  at  a  glance 
population,  area,  trade,  &c.,  of  any  country.  For  its  size  we  think  this  atlas 
will  be  hard  to  hooXJ'— Saturday  Review. 


PHILIPS'    HANDY    VOLUME    ATLAS. 

Containin!^  72  entirely  new  Maps,  with  75  pages  of  Commercial  and 
Statistical  Notes  and  Index  of  20,000  names.  Edited  by  E.  G.  RAVENSTEIN. 
F.R.G.S.  Cloth,  rounded  corners,  5s  ;  French  morocco,  gilt  edges,  in  strong 
box,  7s.  6d. 

"A  volume  hardly  larger  than  a  Church  Service  .  .  .  the  whole  guaranteed 
by  the  high  authority  of  an  expert  geographer  and  procurable  at  a  moderate 
price."— *Va^eonai  Observer, 


PHILIPS'    NEW    POPULAR  ATLAS. 

A  scries  of  48  plates,  size  11  x  14  inches.  Containing  70  Ma])s  and 
Diagrams,  illustrating  Astronomical,  Physical,  Political,  Commercial,  aid 
Classical  Geography.  With  complete  Index.  Attractively  bound  in  red  cloth. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


*'A  very  desirable  work  for  anyone  who  wishes  to 
atlas."  —  Lifernrf/  World. 


an  up-tu-date 


Full  particulars  of  any  of  the  above  Atlases  sent  gratis  on  application  to  the  Publishers,  or   o 

all  leading  booksellers. 


London:     GEORGE     PHILIP     &     SON,     32,     Fleet     Street,     E.G. 
LiVBEPOOL:    PHILIP,    SON    &    NEPHEW,    45-51,    South    Castle    Strbbt. 
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SANDS     &.     CO. 

IMPORTANT    WORK    ON    KASHMIR. 

PICTURESQUE   KASHMIR.    By 

Dr.  NEVE.    l'r»fu»cl)   llluslrntod  by  (Jeoffroy  W.  Millais.     Printed  on 
best  art  paper,  to,  128.  Od.  net. 

BOOKS    FOR   THE   TIMES. 
THE  TRANSVAAL  UNDER  the 

gllEKN.    Uv  Lieut.-Col.  N.  NBWNU.VM  D.WIS.    lUostrated  by  Lewis 
Edwards).    4to,  On. 
Olobe.— "from  the  historical  point  of  view  "The  Transvaal  under  the 
Quten  •  is  well  wtirtb  rending  and  possessing." 

SOLDIERS  of  the  QUEEN.     By 

HORACE   WYNDHAU,  Author   of   "The  Qncon's  Service."     Crown 

8vo,  38.  Od. 
ilnming  Post.—"  In  these  paces  the  author  conveys  in  an  entertaining 
and  vivid  manner  a  general  idea  of  many  everyday  events  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  our  soldiers." 


THREE    NEW    NOVELS. 
THE      INFATUATION     of 


the 


COUNTESS.     By  PERCY  WHITE,  Author  of  "Mr.  Bailly  Martin." 
Crown  Svo,  38.  Gd. 

./lca*niy.—"  A  bright,  clever  story,  written  in  a  true  vein  of  comedy. 

The  characters  are  well  drawn." 

ROSE  and  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

By  CARLTON  DAWK,  Author  of  "  The  Mandarin."     Urown  8vo,  Se.  6d. 
Daily  Grapfiic.—*' The  Btories  have  no  small  degree  of  literary  merit,  and 
they  plunge  the  reader  at  once  into  an  oriental  atmosphere  pregnant  with 
charm  and  fatefulness." 

WINKLES,    a    WINNER.      A 

Racing  Story,    iiy  G.  G.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Illustrated  Sporiing  and  Dramatic. — "All  sportsmen,  whether  fond  of 
racing  or  hunting,  will  read  this  ttory  with  infinite  pleasure." 

SANDS  &  00.,  12,  Burleigh  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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The  Original  Drawings  by  Phil  May  are  for  sale.    Apply  to  the  Publishers. 

FIFTY     HITHERTO     UNPUBLISHED 
PEN-AND-INK   SKETCHES 


By  PHIL  MAY. 


[One  Shilling. 


STORIES  FROM  OLD-FASHIONED 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

Brought  together  and   introdaced  to   the  Reader 
By  ANlBEW  W.  XUER,  F.8.A, 

Adorned  with  250  Amusing  Outs.  [Six  Sbillizigs. 

THE  VICAR'S  PUPS : 

IN    A    FEW     YELPS     ANO    A    COUPLE     OF     GROWLS. 

By  BASIL  DAVIE3  and  NORMAN  FRESCO TT. 

Illustrated  by  N.  FrescottDavies,  R.B.A.    [Three-and-Bixpeuce. 

BILLY^ 

A  Sketch  for  "The  New  Boy"  by  an  OLD  BOY, 

By   the   Author   of    "  Culmshire   Folk,"    "John    Orlebar,"    "Chromclcs   of 
Westerloy,"  "  Doctor  Quodlibet,"  &c. 

llluBtrated.  [Three-»ni1-8iTpeTice. 

THE   ILLUSIKATEO  SHILLING  SERiES  Of  FORGOHEN 
CHILDREN'S  BOOKS. 

1.  THE  DAISY;  or  Cautionary  Stories  in 

Verao,  adapted  to  Ideas  of  Children  from  Four  to  Eight  Years  Old 
<""'")■  [One  Shilling. 

2.  THE  COWSLIP;  or  More  Cautionary 

Sterlet  111  Verse.    By  the  Author  of  that  luuch-admircd  little  work. 
■rilK  DAISY  (1811).  [One  Shilling: 

3.  NEW  RIDDLE-BOOK.    By  John-the- 

GIANT-KILLKU,  Kstjuiro  (irrs).  [One  ShiUing. 

The  .laaiatuesa  of  the  woodcutd  will  appeal  to  the  motleni  reader. 

London ;  PublisUed  by  The  Leidenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  60,  Leadenhall  8t.,B.C. 


A    SELECTION    rROM 

MR.  JOHN   LONG'S   LIST. 

*'Tho  story  of '  The  IVogresB  of  Pauline  Ktiselor  *  is  one  of  the  stroo^ost  »nt\ 
most  trenchant  that  the  season  has  produced.  A  remarkable  and  noteworthy 
lx»ok,"— TAc  Echo. 

The   Progress  of 

Pauline   Kessler. 

By    FREDERIC    CARREL, 

Author  of  "The  Adventures  of  John  Johns.'* 

In  cloth  gilt,  Os. 

The  Oiitloak.—"  A  very  powerful  novel.  The  chief  figure— an  adventuresa 
— ia  remarkably  well  drawn  ;  in  fact,  the  chnracterisa'ion  of  the  many  Ssuree 
r.hat  move  through  this  story  is  masterly  in  the  extreme,  and  displayi",  more- 
over, a  versatility  and  knowledge  of  life  far  above  the  ordinary." 

KOTICE.— Tne  demand  f..r  "The  Progress  of  Patiline  Kessler"  has 
been  sncb  that  the  Publisher  has  been  temporarily  onable  to  cope 
with  it;  but  a  large  FOURTH  EDITION  is  now  ready,  and  a  Fifth 
Edition  is  in  rapid  preparation. 

TUIRD  EDITION.— MRS.  LOVETT  CAMKRON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A   PASSING    FANCY.     In  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  World.—"  It  is  a  long  time  since  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  has  written  so 
gnoi  a  bov)k,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  welcome  a  story  so  well  worth  reading.  The 
plot  is  fresh  and  uncoDveutional,  and  itib  cleverly  conceived.*' 

The  Daily  Xews.—*"Pbe  heroine  is  one  of  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron's  most 
delightful  creations— the  very  em^>n'l=nfT'n*  of  KnifUsh  womanhood  at  its  best,** 

SECOND  EDITION.— G.  B.  BURGIN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE     BREAD     of     TEARS.       In    cloth 

gilt,  Cs. 
The  Daily  Telegraph.—"  The  achievements  of  Kara  Oglou  are  recounted 
with  graphic  vigour  and  in  a  humorous  spirit,  which,  indeed,  i>ervade8  the 
whole  narrative  with  uutlagging  aud  ever-racy  vivacity." 


Ill  cloth 


MAY  CROMMELIN'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

KINSAH  :   a  Story  of  Harem  Life. 

gilt,  Os.    Second  Edition.    Frontispiece  by  R.  Sauber. 
Morning   Lender.— "  Hot   only  an   attractive   story,  but   an    interesting 
revelation  of  much  that  is  new  and  ttrange." 

London :  JOBK  LONG,  6,  Chandos  Street,  Strand. 

EYRE  &  SPOITISWOODE 

THE  STUDENTS'  FLORA  of  NEW  ZEA- 

LAND  and  the  Outlying  Islands.    By  THOMAS  KIRK,  F.L.S.    10s. 

NATIONAL  COMPETITION,  1899.    List  of 

Students  Rewarded,  with  the  Rniiort  of  the  Examiners  on  the  Selected 
Works  of  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  and  Art  Classes.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   2s. 

THE  BLENHEIM  ROLL,  1704.   Edited  and 

Annotated  by  CHARLES  D  ALTON,  K.R.G.S.,  Editor  of  the  "Waterloo 
Roll  Call, '  "English  Army  Lists,  1801-171*,"  4c.,  .Vc.    7s.  Gd. 

THE  BRAVE  SONS  of  SKYE.    By  Lieut- 

Col.  JOHN  MAOXNNES.  Containing  the  Military  Records  (compiled 
from  authentic  sources)  of  the  Leading  Ollicert*,  Non-Commissioned 
OtUcerg,  and  Private  Soldiers  whom  '*Eilean  a  Cheo''  has  produced. 
With  100  Portraits.    Red  cloth,  ISs. 

"OUR  JACK":  the  History  of  the  Union 

Jack.    Gtl.    In  tastefully  designed  wrapper.    Terms  for  (luantities. 
"Should  be  largely  distributed  through  our  schools." 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 
"  All  soldiers  and  sailors  will  read  with  interest." — Itegiment, 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  BLUE-BOOKS.   Conven- 

tions  1881  and  1H81,  and  Despatches  concerning  events  leading  up  to; 
also  recent  despatches.    Various  prices. 

PUBLIC    GENERAL    ACTS,    1899.      Red 

clotb,  38.  The  volume  contains  all  the  Public  Acts  paswcd  during  the 
Session,  tables  showing  the  effect  of  legislation,  index,  &c. 

HIGHWAYS  and  LOCOMOTIVES:  a  Guide 

to  the  Law  relating  to  Highways,  Bridges,  and  Footpaths,  AVa'^rways, 
and  Rivers,  with  tlu  Acts  and  liegulations  relating  to  the  Use  of  Loco- 
motives and  Light  Locomotives.  By  LOUIS  GACllKS,  L.M.M.,  B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.    2s.  6d. 

BAILEY'S     INDEX    to    "THE     TIMES." 

Monthly  Parts,  3s.  each ;  Subscription  for  the  Year,  30b.  Annual 
Volume,  16s. ;  Subscription  to  Monthly  Parts  and  Annual  Volume,  42s. 

"It  is  a  feat  in  inde.xing."— AVar. 

"  We  cordially  wish  it  success."— JEcA'i. 

"  Arranged  on  an  easy  plan,"— jDa*7^  Chronicle. 

London  :   Eaat  Harding  Street,  E.G. 
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DICKENS   AND   HIS   ILLUSTRATORS. 

By  FRED  G.  KITTON.    llluBtrated.    42s.  net. 

BARRY    SULLIVAN    AND    HIS    CONTEMPOR- 
ARIES.   By  R.  M.  SILLARD.    2  vols.    Illustrated.  [  hortly. 

TUSCAN    ARTISTS. 

By  HOPE  REA.     lutroduction  by  Sir  W.  B.  RICHMOND.     Illustrated. 
6s.  net. 

LIFE  AND   DOCTRINE   OF  LOUIS  CLAUDE  DE 

SAtNTMARTIN,  CALLED  "THE  UNKNOWN  I'HILOSOPHKB."    By 
A.  E.  WAtTE.  [Shortly. 

OLD    VIOLINS. 

By  Rev.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.    Illustrated.    7.s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DOCTRINE  AND  LITERATURE   OF  THE 

KABBALAH.    ByA.  E.  WAITE.  [Shortly. 

OLD   ENGLISH   CUSTOMS    EXTANT. 

By  P.  H.  DITCHFIELD.    68.  net. 

THE  SYMBOLISM   OF  THE  EAST  AND  WEST. 

By  Mrs.  MORRAY-AYNSLEY.     With  Introduction  by  Sir  GEORGE 
BIRDWOOD.    lllnstrated.    2l8.net.  [Just  out. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  BIRD    LIFE. 

By  CHARLES  DIXON.    7s.  M.  net. 

TO    BE    READ    AT    DUSK,  and  Other  stories,  Sketches, 

aud  Essays.    By  CHARLES  DIl.'KENS.    Now  First.Collcctcd.    68.  net. 

THE    STAMP    COLLECTOR. 

By  W.  J.  HARDY  and  E.  D.  BACON,    niostrated.    7s.  6d.  net. 

FINE    PRINTS. 

By  FREDERICK  WEDMORE.    Illustrated.    78.  6d.  net. 

TRAVEL    AND    BIG    GAME. 

By  PERCY  SELOUS  and  H.  A.  BRYDEN.    Illustrated.    109.  6d.  net. 

THE    CONNOISSEUR. 

By  P.  S.  ROBINSON.    78.  6d.  net. 

MIRACLES    AND    MODERN    SPIRI'UALISM. 

By  Dr.  A.  RL'SSELL  WALLACE,    os.  net. 

DICTIONARY    OF    ENGLISH    AUTHORS. 

By  R.  FARQUHARSON  SHARP.    Interleaved.    78.  6d.  net. 

THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.    l)y  W.  C.  SYDNEY.    2  vols  ,  18s.  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

By   P.    H.    DITCHFIELD.      Introduction   by    Rev.    Dr.   AUGUSTUS 
JES80PP.    88.  net. 

THE    ACTOR'S    ART. 

By  J.  A.  HAilMERTON.  Introduction  by  Sir  HENRY  IRVING.  6s.  net. 

THE    COIN    COLLECTOR. 

By  W.  CAREW  HAZLITr.    Illustrated.    78.6d.net. 

THE  SECRET  SOCIETIES  OF  ALL  AGES  AND 

rOUNTKIE.S.    By  CHARLES  W.  HECKETHORN.     2  vols.,  31s.  6d.net. 

THE  SYMBOLISM  OF  HERALDRY. 

By  W.  CECIL  WADE.    Illustrated.    3s.  Od.  not. 

FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  FAMILY 

By  W.  CAREW  HAZLITT.    2  vols.    Illustrated.  lOut  of  print. 

NOTES    ON    THE    MARGIN. 

By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON.    68.  net. 

CANDIDE  :    or,  All  for  the  Best. 

By  VOLTAIRE.     Translated  by   WALTER   JERROLD.     Illustrated. 
£1  net. 

M'GINTY'S    RACEHORSE. 

By"G.  G."     Illustrated.     4s.  8d.  not. 

RARE  BOOKS  AND  THEIR  PRICES,  with  Chaptra 

OB  Pictures,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  and  Postage  Stamps,    Edition  cLe  Luse, 
Vellum,  12s.  net. 

THE    CHASE. 

By  WILLI  \il  SOUBaVILLB   Illaatrnted  by  Hugh  Thomson.  03.  net. 


DICKENS     ILLUSTRATIONS-      Faeslmiles  of  Original 

Drawings,  Sketches,  and  Studies  for  llluftratious  in  the  Works  of 
Charles  Diclienp,])y  Cruikshank,  H.  K.  Jirowne,  Leech,  Stone,  and  Fildes. 
With  a  Portrait  of  Dickens  by  Cruikshank,  and  a  Facsimile  Reproduction 
of  the  famous  Letter  from  Dickens  to  Seymour.  Notes  by  FREDERIC 
G.  KITTON,  in  portfolio.    21s.  net.  \_Shortly. 

THE    LANGUAGE    OF    HANDWRITING:    a  Text 

Book  of  Graphology,    liy  R.  D.  STOCKER.    Illustrated.         ^Shortly, 

HAVE    YOU    A    STRONG    WILL? 

Second  Enlarged  Edition.  By  C.  G.  LBLAND  ("Hans  Breitmann"). 
38.  6d.  net. 

THE  SQUARE  OF  SEVENS:    A  Manual  of  Cartomancy. 

By  I.  PRIME-STEVENSON.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

ESSAYS  IN  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

By  Miss  X.  (A.  Goodrich- Freer .\    78,  6d.  net. 

JOSEPH     JOACHIM  :     A  Biography. 

By  ANDREAS  MOSER.  Translated  by  LILL A  DURHAM.  Introduclion 
by  J.  A.  FULLER-MAITLAND.    Illustrated.  ^Shortly. 

MORALITY    OF    MARRIAGE. 

By  MONA  CAIRD.    68.  net. 

THE  ALLEGED  HAUNTING  OF  B —  HOUSE. 

l!y  A.  GOODHICH-FREBR  and  JOHN,  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE.    2b.  net. 

REMINISCENCES. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWABDS.    68.net. 

PORPHYRY  THE  PHILOSOPHER  TO  HIS  WIFE 

MARCELL  A.  Translated  by  ALICE  ZIMMERN.  Preface  by  RICHARD 
GARNETT,  C.B.    3s.  Cd.  net. 

MY    AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.    Illustrated.  lln preparation. 

SPORTING    SOCIETY. 

Edited  by  FOX  RUSSELL.    Ulastrated.    2  vols.    12s.  net. 

BOOK   OF   BLACK   MAGIC   AND   OF    PACTS. 

By  A.  E.  WAITE.    Illustrated.    42s.  net. 

ANNA  KINGSFORD  ;   Her  Life,  Letters,  Diary,  and  Work. 

By  EDWARD  MAITLAND.    2  vols.    Illustrated.    2l8.net. 

LATTER-DAY    LETTERS. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  [Shortly. 

HOW  TO  PUBLISH  A  BOOK,  AN  ARTICLE,  OR 

A  PLAY.    By  LEOPOLD  WAGNER.    3s.  6d.  net. 

HOW    TO    WRITE    FICTION.     Ss.  6d.  net. 
DEALINGS    WITH    THE    DEAD. 

Tianslated  by  Mrs.  WHITEHEAD.  Preface  by  ARTHUR  LILLIE. 
35.  6(1.  net. 

THE    MAGICAL    RITUAL    OF  THE  SANCTUM 

REGNUM.  By  ELIPHAS  LEVI.  Edited  by  W.  WYNN  WESTOOTT. 
Illustrated.    7s.  6d.  net. 

THE    BOOK    OF    THE    ROEDEER. 

A  MoDOKriiph.  By  the  Marquis  IVRE A.  Illustrated.  [In  preparation, 

NEURYPNOLOGY  ;  <"",  the  Rationaleof  Nervous  Sleep.    By 
JAMES  BRAID.    Edited  by  A.  B.  WAITE.    10s.  6d.  net. 

DEVIL    WORSHIP    IN    FRANCE. 

By  A.  E.  WAITE.    58.  net. 

TRANSCENDENTAL    MAGIC. 

By  ELIPHAS  LEVI.    Edited  by  A.  E.  WAITE. 

THE    MYSTERY    OF    SLEEP. 

Reprinted  (tjy  permission)  from  the  Spectator^ 

MEMOIRS    OF    BOOK-COLLECTING. 

By  W.  CAREW  HAZLITT.    Illustrated.  [Shortly. 

SOME    OF    LIFE'S    PROBLEMS. 

By  J.  HAIN  FBISWELL,  Author  of  "The  Gentle  Lite."         [Shortly, 

THE    ONEIDA    COMMUNITY. 

By  ALLAN  EASTLAKE.    2s.0d.net.  [Ju»t  out 

"ODD  VOLUMES"  AND  THEIR  BOOK-PLA 

By  the  late  WALTER  HAMILTON.    Illustrated.    58.  cet. 


Illustrated.    168.  net. 


[Shortly. 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S    NEW    BOOKS. 


Books  are  the  Best  Presents. 

SOME  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  FOR  ALL 
PURSES. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  LITERATURE. 

THE   LETTERS   of  ROBERT   LOUIS 

STKVKNSdS  111  hi»  Kniuily  iiud  Kiieuiis. 
Selected  and  Edited,  with  Notes  and  lui inductions, 
by  SIDNEY  COLVIN.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo, 
Two  Vols.,  28e.  net. 

FOR  l,OVKR3  01'  A   BEAUTIFUL  BOOK. 

THE    LIFE    and    LETTERS    of    SIR 

JOH.N  EVKRETT  MILI.AIS.  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  By  his  Son,  J.  G.  MILLAIS. 
With  Sl'.i  lllustmtiong,  of  which  nine  are  in 
I'hotoKnivure.    Two  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  338.  net. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  TUB  ADVENTUROUS. 

THE    HIGHEST    ANDES.     By  E.  A. 

FITZGERALD.    With  61  Illuslrations,  13  of  which 
arc  Phot^tgravures.  a  Panorama,    and  2    lar^e 
Maps.    Royal  8vo,  30s.  not. 
The  narrative  of  the  bighGBt  recorded  climb. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS.     By 

RUDYARD  KIPLING.  Sixtieth  Thousand. 
Crown  Nvo,  Os. ;  leather,  Os.  net 

THE    SEVEN    SEAS.     By    Rudyard 

KIPLING.  Fiftieth  Thoneivnd.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. ;  leather,  6s.  net. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

HAMLET.  Edited,  with  an  Iniroduction, 

Textual  Notes,  anda  Comment.iry,  by  EDWARD 
DOWDEN.    Demy  Svo.Ss.  ed. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  FINE  DRAWING  AND 
HUMOUR. 

THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM.    4to,  7s.  6d. 

net.  This  Ixwk  contains  over  109  of  Phil  May's 
best  drawings. 

FOR  LOVBttS  OF  THEIR  FRIENDS. 

A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  BURLESQUE. 

ULYSSES;  or,  De  Rougemont  of  Troy. 

Described  and  Depicted  by  A.  H.  MILNE. 
Small  ^llo,  38.  ed. 

FOR  LOVERS  OP  ANIMALS. 

TOMMY     SMITH'S     ANIMALS.      By 

EDMUND  8ELOUS.  Illustrated  by  G.  W.  Ord. 
Fcap.  8to,  2b.  6d. 

FOR  LOVERS  OF  FAIRY   TALES. 

THE  CROCK  of  GOLD.    Fairy  Stories 

told     by     S.     BARING-GOULD.       Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  68. 
FOR   LOVERS   OF  CHARiilNG  LITTLE  BOOKS. 

THE    LITTLE   LIBRARY.    Pott  8vo, 

cloth,  lb.  6d.  net;  leather,  23.  6tl.  uet.  A  new 
seriei*  of  ClassicH,  carefolly  oditod  with  Intro- 
ductioDB  and  Nolea,  and  Photogravure  Frunli»- 
pieoes. 
VANITY  FAIR.  By  W. 
M.TuACKEKAT.  With  an 


Introduction       by      S. 
Gwynn.  Tlireo Volumes*. 

The    PRINCESS.         By 

AlFKRD,    LOKU     TlCNKV- 

hoir.     Edited  by  BU^a- 
liClh  Wordsworth. 

IN  MKMOIUAM.  By 
Alkekd,  Lobi)  Tkhmy- 
809.  Kdttcft  by  U.  C. 
Bceching,  M.A. 

THE  LIBRARY  of  DEVOTION. 

Pott  Hvo,  cloth,  28. ;  leather,  2s.  Od.  net. 
The    CONFESSIONS    of  ,  LYRA    INNO0ENTIU.\I, 


The  EARLY  POEMS  of 
ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON.  Edited  by 
J.  C.  Collins,  M.A. 

MAUD,andOtherPOEMS. 
By  \lkbu»,  Lord 
THKifisow.  Edited  by 
Eliziibotli  Wordsworth. 

ThelNFERNOof  DANTE. 
Translated  by  H.  F. 
Ca«v.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by 
PaKot  Toynbee. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE. 
Newly  Translated,  with 
au  Intro<luction  and 
Notes  by  O.  Bigg,  D.D. 

The  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Kkhli.  With 
Intrwbiction  and  Noted 
by  Waller  Lock,  D.D. 

The  IMITATION  of 
CHRIST.  A  Hovised 
Translation,  with  an  In- 
trmltiction  by  C.  Bigg, 
D.D. 

A  BOOKof  DEVOTIONS. 

Bv  J.  W.  SlANBBlDGE, 
M.A. 


By  JohxKbble.  Witli 
Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 

ThoTKMPLB.  ByGEOiiOB 
Hbbubbt.  With  an  In- 
trwluctioa  and  Notes 
by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  to  a 
DEVOUT  and  HOLY 
LIFE.  By  W11.LU11 
Liw.  With  an  Intro- 
duction   by    C.     Bigg, 


THOUGHTS  on  HUNTING.    By  Peter  Beckford.     With 

Intnxliiction  and   Note**  by  .1.  OTHO   I'AGKT.     With  8  DrawiDKS  by  G.  U,  Jalland.  and  other 
lIlustmtioDs.     Demy  Svo,  lOs,  tt<l. 
Thitt  edition  of  one  of  the  most  famous  classics  of  uport  eoabaius  an  introdaotioo  aad  many  footnotes 
by  Mr.  Paget,  and  is  thus  brou^'ht  up  to  the  standard  of  modern  knowledge. 

CHRISTIAN   MYSTICISM.     The  Bampton  Lectures  for 

1899.     l!y  W.  K.INGE.M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Hertford  CoUegor(>xford.     Demy  8vo,  !&•.  6d.net. 
A  complete  8ur^'ey  of  tlie  subject  from  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  to  modern  times,  covering  the  Christian 
Platonists,  Augusiine,  the   Devotional  Mystics,  the  Medieeval   Mjstics,  and  the  Nature  Mystics  and 
Symbolists,  inciudin;;^  Bohmc  and  Wordsworth. 

THE   CAROLINE  ISLANDS.    By  F.  W.  Christian.    With 

many  Illustrations  aud  Maps.     Dcniv  8vo,  llis.  (id.  net. 
This  book  cnntaius  a  history  and  cooiplete  debcriptinn  of  these  i-*lan  Is— their  physical  features,  fauna, 
Hura ;  the  habits  and  the  religious Ixjlicfs  of  the  inhabitants. 

THE    WORKMANSHIP    of  the     PRAYER  -  BOOK  :     its 

Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspectn.      By  J.   DOWDEV,  D  D.,  Ijord   Hishnp  of  Kdinbureh.      Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  [Thk  CiilivChmak's  Libuakt. 

This  volume,  avoiding  questions  of  controversy,  exhibits  the  Uturgic&l  aims  and  literary  melhods  of  the 
authors  of  the  Prayer-Book. 

A  NEW  RIDE  to  KHIVA.    By  R.  L.  JeflFerson.    Illustrated. 

<!rown  8vo,  Cs. 
The  account  of  an  adventurous  ride  on  a  bicycle  through  Russia  and  the  deserts  of  Asia  to  Khiva. 

SECOND    EDITION. 

LYRA  FRIVOLA.    By  A.  D.  Godley,  MA.,  Fellow  of  Mag- 

dalen  College,  Oxfonl.    Pott  8vo,  3s.  ed. 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

VERSES  to  ORDER.      By  A.   D    Godley.      Crown   8vo, 

2s.  Oil.  nc'l.. 
"  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry."— 5^.  Jamett's  (Jazctle. 


THE     NOVELS     OF    CHARLES     DICKENS. 

Crown  8vo.  Each  Volume,  cloth,  Ss.  net ;  leather,  4s.  net. 
MESSRS.  METHUEN  are  about  to  issue  an  Edition  of  those  Novels  of  Charles  Dickens  which  have  now 
passed  out  of  ('op> right.  Mr.  GEORGE  (ildSINtJ  has  wriitnu  an  Introdoctinn  to  eixch  of  the  Books,  and 
a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  Edition  will  l)e  the  Illustrations  of  the  old  Houses,  Inns,  and  Buildings 
which  Dickens  described-  Another  valuable  feature  will  be  a  Series  of  Topograpbiciil  and  General  Notes 
to  each  Book  by  Mr,  F.  G.  KITTON.  The  Books  will  bo  produced  with  the  greatest  care  as  to  printing, 
paixjr,  and  binding. 

The  First  Volumes  are : 

THE  PICKWICK 

NEW.     2  vols. 

THE 


PAPERS.     With  Illustrations  by  E.  H. 


1899. 


THREE     GREAT     BOOKS     OF 

"OF   E.XTRAORDINARY  FASUINATIO.V." 

THE  LETTERS  of  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  to  his 

FAMILY  and  FRIENDS.  Selected  and  Edited,  with  NotCf>  and  Intruduitions.  by  SIDNEY 
COLVIN.    Second  Edition.     Dcniy  8vo,  2  vols.,  25s.  net. 

"  Irresistible  in  their  raciness,  their  variety,  their  animation  ...  of  extraordinary'  fascination.  A 
delightful  inheritance,  the  truest  record  of  a  *  richly  cocnpoanded  Bpirit*  that  the  literature  of  our  time 
has  preserved." — Times, 

"There  are  few  b4)oks  so  interesting,  so  moving,  and  so  valuable  a9  this  collection  of  letters.  One  can 
only  c<jmmend  people  to  read  and  re-read  the  book.  The  volnmes*  are  beautiful,  and  Mr.  Colvin's  part  of 
the  work  could  not  have  boon  better  done.    His  intrcKluction  is  a  masterpiece."— 37»<?f^a/(*r. 

*'The  moat  exhaustive  and  distinguished  literary  correspondence  which  England  has  yet  seen.  Likely 
to  be  among  modern  works  one  of  ttie  most  intimately  beloved."— .S7.  James's  Gazette. 

"  The  record  of  a  singularly  beautiful  disposition. " — Westminster  Gazette. 

'*  A  l>ook  which  will  endure  for  all  time."— Z?ai7y  Mail. 

"Unique  in  modern  literature." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"These  volumes  have  more  fascinaticpu  t  lan  we  can  express." — Pali  3lall  Gazette. 

•*  The  man  is  here.    It  is  himself  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  sMve."—  Academy .  {Glasgow  Herald, 

"  We  dci-paii-  of  giving  any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  richness  and  variety  of  these  letters." 

"  Thei^e  letters  reflect  marvellously  the  versatility  of  Steveason's  richly  dowered  soul,  ,  .  .  Every 
page  deepens  oar  attachment  for  this  lovable  and  valiant  human  being.  Beautiful  biM^ks,  of  which  every 
word  is  worth  reading."— >SpcaAcr. 

"A  GOLD  MINE  OF  (JOOI)  TIlIN(;j>."  "THIS  Sl'LKNDID  WORK." 

THE    LIFE    and   LETTERS   of  SIR  JOHN    EVERETT 

MILLAIS,  Prcs'idont  of  the  lloyal  Academy.  Uy  his  Sou,  J.  G.  MILLAIS,  With  3ii»  llluivtrations, 
of  which  9  are  in  rhotogravure.    2  vols,  rojal  8vo,  32s.  net.  llJaily  Chronicle. 

"  Of    unusual  interest   and   charm,  us    manly,  unaffected,    and    simple    as    was    Millais  himself."—: 

"  The  illu-jtrntions  make  the  book  delightful  to  handle  iir  to  read.  The  eye  lingers  l()vingly  upon  the 
beautiful  y>\Ql\ivc^." Standard.  "  This  charming  l>ook  is  a  gold  mine  of  good  things."— iVrti7v  Sews. 

"  This  s])lendid  work."— IKoWrf.      "  Deserves  anlionouredplucoon  every  bookshelf." — Pall  M all  Gazette. 

"  Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  it,  of  such  completeness  in  scope  and  beauty,  Si>ccial  tribute  must  be  paid 
U-i  the  extraordinary  completeness  of  the  illustraiions."— yrap/i^■<^ 

"  Mr.  Millais  tells  IiIk  story  with  attractive  frankness,  and  with  consummate  tact.  The  illuutrations  are 
of  extraordinary  interest."- />aiiy  Graphic. 

"The  book  ovcrliows  with  glimpses  of  famonn  people.'*— }'r)r**At>e  Post. 

•'  The  book  will  hidd  the  first  place  among  the  biographies  of  the  y cur.'*— Morning  Post, 

THE   HIGHEST   ANDES.     By  E.   A.  FitzGerald.     With 

2  Maps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of  which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a  ranorama.     Royal  8vo,  30s.  net. 
Also  a  SMALL  EDITION  on  HAND-MADE  I'Al'ER,  limited  to  60  Copies,  Uo,  Jia  6s. 

The  Namitive  of  the  highest  ascent  yet  recorded. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr  KitzGerald's  admirable  narrative.  A  book  which  is  not  only 
popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  a  permanent  and  solid  contribation  to  the  literature  of 
mountaineering.*'— 2Vme». 

•'  The  record  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  highest  mountain  yet  conipicred  by  mortal  roan,  A  volume  which 
will  continue  to  bo  the  classic  book  of  travel  on  this  region  of  the  Andes.  The  photographs  are  admirably 
reprodiiced,  and  the  book  is  got  up  with  a  care  and  finish  worthy  of  so  groat  a  subject."—/^  ■  ily  Chronicle, 

"  Author  and  publisher  in  this  case  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  book.  It  i*  Iwautifully  printed, 
beautifully,  aptly,  and  sufficiently  illu.strated,  and  the  story  is  agreeably  iohl,"— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"A  most  thrilhng  account  of  hardship  and  adventure  of  no  ordmary  kind,  lK>rne  ihrotighout  by  the 
whole  party  with  great  courage  and  good  humour,  and  related  m  so  bright  and  brilliant  a  style  that  the 
work  most  bo  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  travel  books  of  the  season."— O^o^^row  Herald. 


MESSSliS.    METHVEy^'S    NEW   BOOK    GAZETTM    AND    CATALOGUE    sent    to    any    aidnss. 

METliUEN^^T^6,    Essex    Street,    W.C. 
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On  page  685  will  be  found  a  statement  in  reference  to 
our  Awards  to  Authors.  Full  particulars  will  be  given  in 
our  next  issue. 


Ibsjn's  new  play  is  to  be  published  in  Copenhagen  on 
the  19th  of  this  month.  Its  title  has  been  badly  trans- 
lated by  such  journals  as  have  paid  any  attention  to  the 
event.  It  is  not  "  When  we  are  dead  we  awake,"  as 
people  seem  to  think,  but  "  When  we  dead  awaken  " — 
"  Naar  vi  Dode  Vaagner." 

On  another  page  we  give  an  interesting  list  of  books, 
principally  new,  which  have  most  pleased  and  interested 
certain  weU-known  public  persons  and  men  and  women  of 
letters  during  1899.  Other  replies  will  be  printed  next 
week ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  order 
of  popularity  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Tl,'-  r.cttfrs  of  n.  L.  Stevenson. 

2.  Mr.  Lecky's  Map  of  Life. 

3.  Mr.  Phillips's  Paiia  ami  Franrai-i. 
/  Mr.  Phillpotts's  Tlie  Human  Boy. 

.    )  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  One  Hour  and  the  N'l.rl. 
■  I  Mr.  Gosse'g  Life  of  Donne. 
'\  Miss  Cholmondeley's  IM  Potta<;e, 

With  the  exception  of  The  Human  Boy,  all  these  books 
belong  to  the  last  three  months. 

Undeterred  by  the  chequered  career  of  his  Apprecia- 
tiont  and  Addresses,  Lord  Rosebery  has  given  permission 
for  his  essay  on  Peel,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Beview,  to  be  issued  as  a  small  book  by  Messrp. 
Cassell.  Lord  Rosebery's  monograph  on  Chatham,  a  literary 
heritage  from  Mr.  John  Morley,  is  now  in  the  press. 


The  new  editor  of  the  Chronicle  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Fisher, 
whose  connexion  with  the  paper  began  some  eighteen 
years  ago.  Mr.  Fisher  is  one  of  the  old  school  of  journalists. 
That  is  to  sa}',  he  knows  every  department  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Fisher  has  occupied  various  posts  on  the  Chronicle, 
including  that  of  foreign  editor,  leader  writer,  and  latterly 
assistant  editor.  During  Mr.  Massingham's  illness  he 
acted  as  editor,  assisted  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin.  Mr.  Fisher's 
politics,  which  are  Liberal  and  Imperialist — or  certainly 
not  the  reverse  of  Imperialist — may  be  considered  to  be 
those  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  immediate  future. 


Mr.  Massingham's  retirement  from  the  Chronicle  was 
followed  at  once  by  that  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  Mr. 
Harold  Spender  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Nash,  and  now  we 
learn  of  the  resignation  also  of  Mr.  Charles  Williams,  the 
war  correspondent.  Mr.  Williams's  daily  article,  entitled 
"  The  Diary  of  the  War,"  will  henceforth  be  found  in  the 
Morning  Leader. 


These  are  not  the  only  changes  in  journalism.  Mr. 
Crook,  of  the  Echo,  is  about  to  retire  owing,  we  understand, 
to  some  difference  concerning  the  Boer  War  between  him- 


self and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  paper.  Another  change, 
but  this  time  not  in  editing  but  publishing,  is  the  transfer 
of  the  Contemporary  Review  from  Messrs.  Isbister  to  the 
Columbus  Publishing  Co.,  which  will  also  issue  the  Topical 
Times.  Mr.  Bunting  will  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
temporary ;  but  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  so  close  a  union 
between  that  respected  review  and  the  sprightly  sheet 
which  is  known  to  its  Corir.thian  admirers  as  the  "  T.  T." 


The  JVova  Anthologia  Ojconiensis,  a  collection  of  Latin 
and  Greek  versions  representing  contemporary  Oxonian 
scholarship,  edited  by  Prof.  Robinson  Ellis  and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Godley,  is  being  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press  for  the 
Christmas  season.  Among  the  living  translated  poets  are 
Afr.  George  Meredith,  Mr.  Ssvinburne,  Mr.  Lang,  Mr. 
Watson,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin. 


The  first  volumes  of  Messrs.  Methuen's  "  Little  Library  " 
are  now  published — three  volumes  of  Vanity  Fair  and  one 
of  Tennyson's  Princess :  the  secoad  Princess,  by  the  way, 
to  reach  us  this  week,  for  it  has  j  ust  been  added  to  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  "  Golden  Treasury  "  series.  The  Vanity  Fair 
is  particularly  satisfactory.  The  hue  of  red  chosen  for  \U 
cover  is  warm  and  attractive,  the  books  are  well-priated, 
the  frontispieces,  by  Mr.  Jaeomb-Hood,  well  chosen  and 
executed  (but  there  ought  to  be  a  word  or  two  referring  to 
their  place  in  the  text),  and  Mr.  Stephen  Gsvynn's  intro- 
duction is  informing  and  direct.  The  "  Little  Library  " 
has  made  an  auspicious  start. 

The  serial  publication  of  Tolstoi's  Resurrection,  which 
has  been  interrupted  owing  to  the  author's  irregular  work 
upon  the  novel  and  his  c  )ntinual  desire  to  make  important 
organic  alterations,  will  be  resume  1  after  Christmas  and  go 
on  to  the  end  without  another  hitch.  But  aire  idy,  we  fear, 
there  has  been  enough  tinkering  and  irresolution  to  ruin  it 
as  a  work  of  art. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Cromwell  published  a 
Soldiers''  Catechism  for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  Army 
as  a  companion  to  the  Soldiers'  Pocket  Bible.  Two  copies 
only  of  the  Catechism  are  known  to  exist.  Oae  of  these  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Begley,  and  is  about 
to  be  republished  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  in  facsimile.  Mr. 
Begley  will  add  a  short  preface  to  the  reprint. 

The  new  Sunday  magazine  that  is  to  contain  tho 
"  Life  of  Christ "  which  Lan  Maclaren  has  written  may 
be  expected  at  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  is  to  be 
called  the  Sunday  Strand.  The  title,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  popularity  of  the  Strand  Magazine,  is  a  good  one, 
but  had  that  periodical  not  paved  the  way,  it  would  be 
quite  meaningless,  or  worse. 

Mr.  William  Archer's  lecture  on  an  ideal  theatre, 
delivered  to  the  members  of  the  Playgoer's  Club  last 
Sunday  night,  has  already  borne  some  fruit,  for  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Chronicle  has  oome  forward  with  an  offer 
of  £100  to  the  funds. 
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Mr.  Lksue  SxErnES  has  prefaced  tbe  collection  of 
James  Payn's  last  essays,  entitled  The  Backwa'er  of  Life, 
with  a  little  biography  and  character- sketch  of  his  life-long 
friend  which  is  in  its  way  perfect.  Therein  the  man  is 
revealed  just  as  he  was.  One  passage  is  particularly 
interesting  to  other  writers,  where  Mr.  Stephen  comments 
on  Payn's  remark  :  "  If  I  were  to  live  twenty  lives  I  would 
choose  no  other  profession  [than  the  literary].  It  is  the 
brightest  and  most  genial  of  them  all,  and  so  far  at  least 
as  my  cxperionce  goes,  the  most  free  from  jealousies  and 
acrimonies."     Says  Mr.  Stephen  : 

Yet  the  profession  has  its  characteristic  temptations ;  a«, 
for  example,  to  superficiality,  to  craving  for  notoriety,  and 
to  cynical  indifference  to  truth.  The  problem  whether  you 
should  do  your  best  or  do  what  pays  best  for  the  moment 
occurs  with  jiainful  persistency,  and  too  often  leads,  if  not 
to  the  wrong  choice,  to  an  unsatisfactory  compromise. 
Payn's  remarkable  freedom  from  some  of  these  character- 
istic weaknesses  was  due  above  all  to  a  quality  which  he 
rightfully  claimed  ;  whatever  else  he  might  have  been,  he 
said,  he  was  "natural."  That  was  indisputably  true.  He 
had  taken  to  literature  as  some  people  take  to  drink,  simply 
because  he  could  not  help  it.  It  was  his  nature.  But  he 
was  also  much  too  simple  to  take  his  impulse  for  a  proof 
of  supereminent  g-  nms,  or  to  set  down  failure  to  the 
maUgnity  of  critics  or  the  stupidity  of  mankind.  He 
accepted  the  position  for  which  experience  proved  him  to 
be  fitted,  learned  to  understand  his  own  powers,  and  did 
them  full  justice  by  good,  honest,  hard  work. 

Mr.  Payn  was  also  to  a  large  extent  protected.  He  led 
a  sheltered  life  although  in  the  midst  of  literary  activities. 
And  he  was  not  gifted,  or  cursed,  with  that  excessive 
imaginative  sympathy  which  can  lead  to  so  much  suffering 
•^and  so  much  rapture. 

The  following  account  of  his  methods  of  work  which 
Mr.  Stephen  gives  is  sufficient  explanation  of  Payn's 
extreme  satisfaction  with  the  literary  life  and  blindness 
to  its  paltrinesses : 

"When  a  story  struck  him  as  specially  suitable,  it  was 
worked  up  into  an  episode,  or  perhaps  became  the  plot, 
of  one  of  his  novels.  I  often  had  the  opportimity  of 
watching  the  process.  I  would  look  in  upon  him  at  his 
office,  and  be  greeted  with  some  quaint  narrative  which 
had  come  in  his  way.  .  .  .  Then  it  would  be  gradually 
elaborated.  He  would  write  down  the  names  of  the 
imaginary  characters  on  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  column.  Then  the  necessary  dates  and  facts 
woidd  be  inserted  in  the  appropriate  columns,  till  a  full 
fcht-me  was  drawn  out  and  all  points  of  genealogy  and  so 
forth  made  abundantly  clear.  A  writer  who  was  liable  to 
fits  of  lofty  inspiration  miirht  perhaps  be  trammelled  by  so 
methodical  a  procedure.  For  Payn's  jmrpose— the  cleari-st 
possible  developmentof  an  ingenious  situation — is  answered, 
I  think,  very  well ;  and,  whatever  limits  there  might  be  to 
his  talent,  the  reader  might  at  least  be  sure  of  having  a 
thoroughly  clear,  bright  narrative,  written  with  unflagging 
si)irit. 

In  other  words,  James  Payn  did  not  take  literature 
seriously.  But  he  wrote  charmingly  and  genially,  and  the 
world  was  the  better  for  him. 


This  week  we  notice  elsewhere  ^  selection  of  Talen 
from  Boccaccio  which  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  has  made  and 
Mr.  Byam  Shaw  has  illustrated.  Such  transcripts  have,  of 
course,  been  made  before — among  others,  in  verse,  by  the 
late  James  Payn.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  speaking  of  this 
little  book,  with  which  Payn's  career  was  beginning,  says 
that  George  Brimley  praised  it,  and  Payn  said  of  the 
review  that  it  was  "like  ten  thousand  tonics  in  a  single 
dose."  He  always  called  it  to  mind  when  himself 
reviewing  a  young  author. 


Chap-Booh.  It  serves  both  as  an  advertiser  and  a  maga- 
zine, for  though  only  the  books  that  are  published  by  Mr. 
Unwin  are  drawn  upon  and  described,  the  extracts  which 
they  afford  make  for  good  mixed  reading.  Among  the 
original  matter  is  an  interview  with  a  publisher's  reader 
of  ten  years'  experience,  among  whose  pronouncements  we 
find  these  : 

Delicate  work  s-lls  worst,  because  very  few  peopl«  under- 
stand delicate  work.  lu  geuerrtl  the  great  })ublic  will  buy 
anything  that  is  not  too  individual  iu  its  sensationalism, 
irudeness,  or  vulgarity.  For  clever  work,  not  unconven- 
tional in  the  ideas  it  brings,  there  is  a  fair  market. 

The  nervous  temperament  of  the  artist  is  betrayed,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  character  of  his  handwriting.  There 
are  certain  common  forms  of  commonplace  or  mediocre 
handwriting,  which  are  never  seen  to  express  delicate  or 
original  work. 

The  publisher's  reader's  aim  should  be  to  let  nothing 
that  he  holds  is  good  go  unpubUshed.  The  expenses  of 
delicate  and  original  work,  especially  of  the  work  of 
beginners,  should  be  paid  out  of  the  sales  of  the  popular 
and  successfid  works. 

In  connexion  with  this  sentiment,  in  which  we  believe,  we 
may  say  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  when  palliating  James 
Payn's  mistake  of  rejecting  John  Ingleiant  for  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  remarks  that  the  only  point  for  Payn's 
consideration  when  reading  the  MS.  was  its  chance  of 
commercial  success. 


Portraits  by  telegraph  are  among  the  new  discoveries 
of  science.  At  the  Philadelphia  International  Exposition 
this  year  a  wired  portrait  of  Mr.  Zangwill  was  given  away 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.     The  portrait,  which  is  not 


A   TELKORArilED   PORTRAIT   OF   MR.    I.    ZANGWIIX. 

a  good  one,  we  reproduce  from  Unicin^s  Chap-Book.  It  is 
described  there  as  a  portrait  without  prejudice,  but  we 
seem  to  detect  prejudice,  none  the  less.  Mr.  Zangwill 
is  not  quite  like  that. 


Mu.  Fisher  IJnwix,  who  has  always  been  enterprising 
and  ingenious,  is  now  issuing  a»  annual  mtitlod  Unwinds 


The  happy  notion  of  collecting  from  various  well- 
known  writers  the  history  of  the  way  in  which  they  earned 
their  first  guinea  has  occurred  to  Miss  Maud  Churton,  and 
the  result  of  her  inquiries  may  be  found  in  Pearson^s 
Magazine  for  December.  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  earned  his  by 
a  story  in  Chambers's  Journal  in  1878,  called  "  The  Mystery 
of  Sarsassa  Valley,"  for  which  he  was  paid  three  guineas. 
"  Sarah  Grand  "  also  earned  her  first  guinea — which  was 
thirty  shillings — from  Chambers's  Journal,  with  an  essay  on 
the  binding  of  Chinese  women's  feet.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's 
first  guinea  was  fifteen  shillings,  but  he  does  not  say  liow 
be  earned  it.     Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  first  money  came  from 
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the  Familxi  Herald ;  Mr.  Crockett's  from  a  Glasgow  news- 
paper ;  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  from  tlie  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  an  account  of  a  Zulu  war  dance ;  Mr.  Clement 
Scott's  from  Tom  Hood's  weekly,  Saturday  Night ;  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Harmswortli's  from  an  article  in  one  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News'  publications.  Miss  Churtoa  Las 
not  always  met  with  complaisance.  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  declined  politely  to  enlighten  her,  while 
Ouida  wrote  :  "  If  Miss  Churton  do  not  succeed  in  litera- 
ture, her  failure  will  certainly  not  be  due  to  want  of 
effrontery." 


Ax  opportunity  for  enterprising  authors  comes  from 
Sierra  Leone.  The  Board  of  Education  there  offers  a  prize 
of  £20  to  be  given  to  the  writer  of  a  small  history  of 
Sierra  Leone  which  shall  be  considered  by  a  committee 
the  most  suitable  as  a  text-book  to  be  used  in  the  schools 
of  the  Colony.  This  is  not  all.  The  history  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  Governor.  It  would  be  very  hard  on  a 
competitor  if  the  committee  approved  his  history  and  the 
Governor  did  not.  If  no  book  is  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee a  prize  of  £10  will  be  given  to  the  author  of  the 
best,  but  it  will  not  be  published.  The  book  should  not 
contain  more  than  75,000  words,  and  it  should  be  sent  to 
the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone,  by  July  31,  1900.  The  copyright  of  the  work 
belongs  to  the  author.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Clerk. 


The  pastime  of  selecting  the  best  books  for  children, 
which  occupied  some  of  our  readers  very  pleasantly  in  the 
past  summer  and  has  lately  been  a  popular  amusement  in 
America,  is  now  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the 
Daily  Newt.  That  paper  offers  a  prize  of  £10  for  the  list 
of  the  hundred  best  books  for  children.  Lists  must  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  Monday,  December  1 1 . 


Mb.  Bikrell  has  already  written  of  Cliarles  Lamb 
as  well  as  any  man  living — indeed,  we  fancy  that  the 
passages  in  his  books  which  relate  to  Elia  may  endure 
longest  of  all  his  work — and  now,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  illustrated  edition  of  Tlie  Essays  of  Elia,  a  picture  from 
which  we  reproduce  elsewhere,  he  writes  once  again 
sympathetically  and  penetratingly  of  that  frail  being 
whom  Thackeray  called  Saint  Charles.  We  quote  a 
notable  passage : 

L'lmb,  like  his  own  child -angel,  was  "to  know  weak- 
ness, and  reliance,  and  the  shadow  of  human  imbecility." 
He  went  with  a  lame  gait.  He  used  to  get  drunk  some- 
what too  frequently.  Let  the  fact  be  stated  in  all  its 
deforuiity— he  was  too  fond  of  gin-and-water.  He  once 
gave  a  lady  the  welcome  assurance  that  he  never  got 
dnmk  twice  in  the  same  house.  Failing  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  believe  this  to  be  true.  It 
is  a  mitigating  circumstance.  Wordsworth's  baundless 
self-conceit,  Coleridge's  maddening  infirmity  of  purpose, 
Hnzlitt'g  petulance,  De  Quincey's  spitefulness,  knew  no 
such  self-denyiug  ordinance.  Lamb  was  also  a  too  in- 
veterate punster,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  pushed  a  jest, 
or  baited  a  bore,  beyond  the  hmits  of  becoming  mirth. 
When  we  have  said  these  things  against  Lamb  we  have 
said  all.  Pale  Malice,  speckled  Jealousy,  may  now  be 
invited  to  search  the  records  of  his  life,  to  probe  his 
motives,  to  reid  his  private  letters,  to  pry  into  his  desk,  to 
Oissect  his  character.  Baffled,  beaten,  and  disappointed, 
tbey  fall  back.  An  occasional  intoxication  which  hurt  no 
one  bat  himself,  which  blinded  bim  to  no  duty,  which  led 
him  into  no  extravagance,  which  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  Bouudness  of  his  judgment,  the  charity  of  his  heart,  or 
the  independence  of  his  life,  and  a  shower  of  bad  puns — 
behold  the  faults  of  Elia!  His  virtues -noble,  manly, 
gentle — are  strewn  over  every  page  of  his  life,  and  may 
be  read  in  pvory  letter  he  ever  wrote. 


And  this  also  is  good  and  well  put : 

The  lives  of  authors,  if  only  written  with  a  decent 
measure  of  truthfulness  and  insight,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, better  reading  than  their  works.  It  wo  dd  be  hard  to 
explain  why  the  lives  of  men  so  querulous,  so  affdcted,  so 
centred  in  self,  so  averse  to  the  probing  of  criticism,  so 
blind  to  the  smallness  of  their  fame  as  most  authors  stand 
revealed  in  their  biographies  and  letters  to  have  been, 
shoidd  yet  be  so  incessantly  interesting.  They  succeed  one 
another  quickly  enough — these  biographies ;  doing  each 
one  of  them  its  bit  of  iconoclastic  work:  yet  the  reader 
never  tires  of  them,  nor,  unless  he  is  very  young,  does  he 
wreak  an  empty  wrath  upon  the  fragments  of  another 
broken  idol.  Far  otherwise :  he  picks  up  the  pieces 
reverently,  and  remembering  how  hard  and  self-engrossing 
is  the  labour  of  carrying  out  any  high  plan  of  literary 
excellence,  how  furious  the  fever  occasioned  by  the  thought 
of  perfection,  how  hot  the  hell  of  failure — puts  them  care- 
fully away,  and  thanks  God  his  mother  bore  him  as  destitute 
of  genius  as  of  clothing. 

But  none  the  less  we  pine  after  the  ideal.  We  want  our 
favourite  authors  to  be  our  best-loved  men.  Smashing 
idols  is  an  irreverent  occtipation  endurable  only  in  our 
wilder  hours.  A  time  comes  in  most  men's  lives  when 
the  bell  rings  for  prayer,  and  unhappy  are  they  who.  when 
it  does,  have  nowhere  to  carry  their  heart's  supplications. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  pleasant  thing  when  we  find  ourselves 
saying  of  Charles  Lamb,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
whether  we  most  admire  the  author,  or  love  the  man. 

A  Minneapolis  caricaturist  offers    the    accompanying 
drawing,   which  we  reproduce  from  the  Literary  Bigest, 


THE   POETS     GOOSE-STEP. 
From  the  *' Minneapolis  Journal* 


in  proof  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword, 
proof  is  not  established. 


The 


Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  new  book,  The  United  Kingdom : 
A  Political  History,  which  is  to  be  published  immadiately 
by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  recounts  in  broad  outline  the 
steps  by  which  England  has  taken  the  lead  of  the  world  in 
solving  the  problem  of  constitutional  government.  Be- 
ginning with  the  Teutonic  conquest,  it  follows  gradually 
the  growth  of  the  kingdom's  functions — of  throne,  Church, 
laws,  Parliament,  municipalities,  commerce,  Navy  and 
Army — up  to  the  final  establishment  of  tlie  Constitution  as 
we  know  it  to-day.  The  first  volume,  which  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  tracing  origins,  takes  the  history  down  to  the 
close  of  Cromwell's  protectorate ;   the  second  follows  out 
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the  working  and  development  of  political  forces  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  party  after  the 
Reform  Act.  The  last  chapter,  which  surveys  the  lirapire 
as  it  now  exists,  has  a  special  interest  at  this  moment.  In 
tracing  the  political  history  of  Canada— as  the  oldest  and 
most  typical  of  our  great  Colonies-the  historian  records 
the  solution,  hitherto  successful,  of  a  problem  closely 
resembling  that  which  now  confronts  us  m  South  Africa. 

The  Daily  Newt  has  discovered  a  real  treasure,  in  the 
snape  of  a  volume  of  Portuguese  sonnets,  translated  into 
English  by  Sefior  Flavio  Pinto  Leite.  We  borrow  a  few 
quotations  from  our  contemporary.     This  is  from  a  love 

poem  :  ,  .,,  ,    1. 

It  misgives  me  that  mine  absence  and  lU-luck 
Mav  iu  thy  engagingly  smitten  soul 
Garble  the  grist  of  self-control 
And  uip  the  transports  of  my  duck. 

The  lady's  name  is  Marilia,  in  whose  "  skittish  eyes  sweet 
1  ives  their  torches  kindle."  Elsewhere  Marilia  is  assured 
that  she  is  "Heaven's  mash  most  beaming,"  which 
suggests  that  the  Senor  has  not  always  been  to  the  best 
sources  for  his  English.   In  his  more  rhetorical  manner  we 

have  this : 

What  greater,  what  arranter  confusion 
Than  in  distraction's  murk  to  wander, 
Balhiug  disenchantmeat's  notion  ? 

What,  in  lead? 


To  Captaia  Mahan,  it  seems,  we  are  indirectly  indebted 
for  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  huge  Life  of  Wellington.  Had 
not  Captain  Mahan's  L'fe  of  Nelson  seemed  to  the  publishers 
to  need  a  companion  this  book  might  never  have  been 
written.     Thu.s  book  begets  book. 


I.v  future  the  Badminton  Magazine  will  be  published  by 
Mr.  Heine rnann.  Mr.  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson  remains  as 
editor.  A  new  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  will 
represent  that  hunter's  experiences  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain<.  Among  the  fiction  will  be  a  now  story  by  tho 
authors  cf  Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.  M. 


Bibliographical. 

The  Bibliography  of  Omar  Khayyam  promised  by  Mr. 
Temple  Scott  will  be  very  welcome;  for,  though  some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  included  in  the  volume  published  by 
Mr.  Heron-Allen  last  year,  it  "  does  not  pretend  to  any- 
thing like  completeness."  The  bibliographical  informa- 
tion brought  together  by  Mr.  Haskell  Dole,  in  his  "  Multi- 
variorum  "  Edition  of  FitzGerald's  poem,  would  probably 
satisfy  moht  people,  but  then  that  edition  is  not  on  sale  in 
this  country — moro's  the  pity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Scott  may  be  allowed  to  include  in  his  Bibliography  refer- 
ences to  the  originiil  verse,  in  celebration  of  Omar,  recited 
at  successive  dinners  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club.  (I  hear 
there  is  some  chance  of  those  poems  being  brought  out 
by  and  by.)  At  the  Club  Dinner  on  Friday  last  tho 
bard  was  Mr.  William  Sharp,  who  in  his  last  two  quatrains 
(there  were  fourteen)  contrived  to  be  "topical,"  declar- 
ing that  Omar,  had  ho  been  present  that  night, 

Ee  uembering  Youth  and  War.  a  cup  would  plight 

To  wh(re  our  nrotbers  driijk  a  redder  wine 
An  1  fight  our  loug,  slow,  patient,  world-round  Fight. 

Said  Mr.  Sharp : 

Undaunted  still  our  World-round  war  we  wage ; 

From  Asian  Cbitral  to  tie  Yellow  Eiver 
The  Kin  of  Omar  write  a  Death' e$8  Page  ! 

It  was  notable  that  in  all  the  speeches  that  evening  there 


was  only  one  reference  to  FitzGerald,  the  man  to  whom 
the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  clearly  owes  its  existence. 

A  new  story  by  the  author  of   Olive  Farwc— that  does 
carry  the  memory  back  a  long  way!     Why  one  should 
remember  Olive  Varcoe  I  do  not  precisely  know,  for,  so  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  a  work  of  no  great  consequence. 
Still,  the  title,  at  any  rate,  remains  familiar!    The  writer, 
Mrs.  Notley,  has  been  silent  for  some  time.    There  is  no 
record  of  any  book  from  her  pen  since  1888,  though,  of 
course,  she  may  have  published  anonymously.   She  issued 
a  three- volume  novel  in   1883   {Red  Riding  Hood),  and 
another  in  1885  {Mind,  Body,  and  Estate).     The  new  story 
is  to  be  called  Good  Luck ;  but  surely  that  title  has  been 
used  before,   and  more  than  once?    I  fancy  Mrs.  L.  T. 
Meade  has  utilised  it  within  recent  years.     Another  jog  is 
given  to  the  memory  by  the  publication  of  The  Finger  of 
Fate,  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid.     The   tale  so  called  first 
appeared  early  in  the  'seventies.     The  present  edition 
however,  is  a  re- written  version  of  the  original,  prepared 
by  the  author  just  before  his  death.     The  best  title  that 
Mayne  Reid   ever  invented    was    that  of    The    Headless 
Horseman.     What  a  thrill  it  gave ! 

I  see  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Grein  proposes  to  call  his  forth- 
coming volume  Dramatic  Criticism.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  no  criticism  can  properly  be  described  as  "  dramatic," 
the  title  is  a  little  vague  and  indeterminate.  Curiously 
enough,  the  phrase  "  dramatic  criticism"  forms  the  head- 
line of  every  page  in  the  book  which  Mr.  Joseph  Knight 
published,  in  1893,  under  the  name  of  Theatrical  Notes. 
Mr.  Knight's  work  covers  the  ground  between  November, 
1874,  and  December,  1879.  Mr.  Grein  did  not  come  to  the 
front  in  theatrical  matters  till  the  battle  of  criticism  began 
to  be  fought  over  the  unlucky  form  of  Dr.  Ibsen.  He  has 
been  for  some  time  the  correspondent  in  London  of  La 
Revue  de  I' Art  Dramatique,  writing  in  French,  which  he 
handles  with  as  much  freedom  and  dexterity  as  English. 
He  now  contributes  signed  notices  of  the  theatre  to  a 
London  Sunday  newspaper. 

Talking  of  the  theatre,  I  fear  there  may  be  controversy 
over  the  title-page  of  a  little  book  just  issued— TAo 
Story  of  Lewis  Carroll,  Told  for  Young  People  by  the  Real 
Alice  in  M'ondeiland,  Miss  Isa  Bowman.  I  don't  suppose 
that  Miss  Bowman  means  to  convey  that  she  was  the  Alice 
to  whom  tho  story  was  originally  told  ;  but  it  she  desires 
it  to  be  understood  that  she  was  the  first  to  represent  Alice 
on  the  stage,  then  the  desire  is  disingenuous,  for  the  first 
impersonator  of  Alice  on  the  boards  (Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre,  London,  December,  1886)  was  a  little  girl  named 
Phoebe  Carlo.  The  part  was  not  played  by  Miss  Isa 
Bowman  till  December,  1888  (at  the  Globe  Theatre). 

Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture,  whose  Adam  Grigson  is,  I 
suppose,  one  of  the  successes  of  the  season,  is  saluted  by  a 
monthly  contemporary  as  a  "  new  writer,"  and,  as  such, 
discoursed  of.  New  she  is  no  doubt,  in  a  sense,  but  she 
produced  The  Little  Squire  just  six  years  ago ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  came  A  Toy  Tragedy ;  and  at  the  end  of  '97 
she  gave  us  Deborah  of  Tod's.  There  is  some  chance  that 
she  may  make  a  reputation  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  "  The 
Modern  Craze,"  the  one-act  piece  which  she  contributes  to 
the  afternoon  programme  at  St.  George's  Hall,  is  of  un- 
questionable cleverness,  though  suggestive  of  "A  Panto- 
mime Rehearsal."  . 

Scarcely  a  month  passes  but  there  is  some  additicn  to 
Dickens  literature.  It  nothing  new  occurs  to  a  devoted 
Dickensian,  he  goes  and  does  again  what  has  been  done 
by  somebody  eke.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  there  appeared 
a  book  called  Dickens- Lind :  A  ll'eek's  Tramp.  Now  we 
are  told  to  expect  a  volume  entitled  Rambles  in  Dickens- 
Land,  by  R.  Allbutt.  Dickens-Land,  one  would  think, 
had  already  bem  suificiently  explored  by  the  faithful— 
especially  that  part  of  it  contained  within  The  Pickwtck 
Papers.  I  fancy,  by  the  way,  that  this  Rambles  m  Dickens- 
Land  is  a  new  edition  of  Rambles  in  Londot  with  Charles 
Dickens,  with  country  matter  added.       Tue  Bookwokm. 
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Reviews. 

Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  Tragedy. 

Paolo   and  Francesca.       A   Tragedy   ia   Four  Acts.       By 
Stephen  Phillips.     (John  Lane.     Ss.  6(1.  net.) 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  tragedy  is  in 
itself  a  notable  thing  and  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from 
the  special  circumstances  attending  it.  As  Mr.  Phillips 
tells — we  might  rather  say  reminds — us  in  a  note  prefixed 
to  the  book,  Paolo  and  Francesca  was  written  for  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  and  though  its  production  has  been  delayed,  is 
still  held  in  reserve  for  performance.  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  this  delay,  and  with  Mr.  Alexander's  assent,  it  is 
now  laid  before  the  reading  public.  It  is  an  unusual  thing 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  mastering  a  new  play  previous 
to  its  performance ;  and  in  the  case  of  literary  drama,  it  is, 
we  think,  a  precedent  which  might  be  followed  without 
loss  to  the  manager,  and  with  gain  both  to  author  and 
public.  A  first-night  verdict  might,  under  such  conditions, 
be  a  more  reliable  thing  than  it  is  at  present.  The  critics, 
at  least,  would  be  able  to  pronounce  a  more  deliberate  and 
considered  opinion  when  the  play  came  to  be  acted.  But 
apart  from  this  adventitious  interest,  the  commissioning  by 
a  prominent  manager  of  a  poetical  play  from  a  young 
writer  of  very  recent  distinction,  as  yet  untried  in  the  field 
of  drama,  is  a  notable  act  of  enterprise,  encouraging  to 
those  who  hope  for  the  advancement  of  the  English  stage. 
•Jne  has  to  go  back  to  Macready  and  Browning  for  a  like 
instance. 

Here,  of  course,  we  are  concerned  with  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca primarily  as  literature.  Its  fitness  for  the  stage 
cannot  be  confidently  or  fairly  gauged  without  the  test  of 
performance.  Yet  it  cannot  be  merely  excluded.  The 
divorce  between  "  poetical  drama  "  and  "  acting  drama  " 
has  wrought  harm  alike  to  stage  and  drama  itself.  One 
may  have  plays,  like  Browning's,  based  on  a  convention 
which  eschews  the  stage,  because  it  eschews  action  as  the 
main  interest.  But  the  true  poetical  drama  has  no  such 
opposition  to  stage  requirements.  On  the  contrary,  the 
first  necessity  of  a  good  poetical  play  is  to  be  a  good  act- 
ing-play. So  the  Elizabethans  understood  their  art,  and 
their  plays  are  the  greater  for  it.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
honestly  accepted  this  cardinal  law,  and  would  be  the 
first  to  ask  that  his  play  should  be  judged  as  a  play 
first,  and  a  poem  second.  Nay,  in  the  greatest  dramas 
there  is  neither  first  nor  second :  play  and  poem  are  an 
integral  whole,  and  the  poetry  is  but  the  play  in  blossom. 
The  stage-necessity  which  weaker  dramatists  lament  be- 
comes life-giving  law  to  the  poem. 

Yet  it  is  needful  to  make  much  allowance  for  Mr. 
Phillips  on  this  score,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  so. 
He  has  not  to  face  the  stage  of  Shakespeare,  but  a  stage 
with  new  requirements,  imposing  a  new  law  on  the 
poet.  And  that  law  has  to  be  ascertained.  The  modern 
stage  is  intolerant  of  long  speeches,  of  anything  which 
defers  the  swiftness  of  the  action.  In  many  acting- 
plays  the  written  part  is  a  mere  skeleton,  left  for  the 
actor  to  fill  in  by  his  performance.  And  he  is  apt  to 
prefer  it  so.  A  modem  poet  must  take  account  of 
this,  to  a  due  extent,  and  endeavour  to  create  an  art 
adapted  to  it.  Yet  it  has  this  grave  dr.'iwback :  it 
cramps  the  full  and  subtle  development  of  character. 
Modern  scenic  conditions,  again,  limit  the  poet,  who  must 
contrive  to  make  few  scenes  suffice  for  each  act.  With 
these  and  many  other  difficulties  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Phillips  has  thoughtfully  and  courageously  grappled.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  he  has  not  escaped  some  of  their 
disadvantages. 

Making  all  allowances,  then,  Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  us  to 
have  produced  a  play  of  much  beauty,  of  frequent  power  ; 
a  play  which  deserves  admiration  and  respectful  study,  as 
it  will  certainly  obtain  tliem.     Yet  —at  any  rat'>,  judged  in 


the  closet — it  does  not  fulfil  all  our  expectations  from  this 
promising  young  poet.  Perhaps  that  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  There  seems  something  lacking.  And  that 
something  is  movement.  Whether  the  stage  would  supply 
what  appears  lacking  in  the  study  is  an  interesting  question 
to  which  we  may  hope  for  a  practical  answer.  It  is  not  that 
Mr.  Phillips  wastes  time  in  speeches.  Each  act,  taken  on 
its  own  merits,  is  animated  enough.  But  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  play  there  seems  to  us  a  lack  of 
developing  action,  incident  arising  progressively  and  con- 
structively out  of  incident,  so  as  to  keep  the  attention 
strained  upon  the  evolution  of  the  story.  There  are  care- 
fully devised  dramatic  effects ;  but  they  do  not  evolve  and 
culminate,  and,  in  their  turn,  lead  on  to  further  culmination. 
They  are  not  led  up  to,  and  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
consequence  from  them.  They  are  isolated  explosions  which 
fire  no  train.  Take  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act,  where 
Giovanni,  hidden  in  the  drug-seller's  shop,  hears  his  brother 
Paolo  avow  his  love  for  Giovanni's  wife,  Francesca,  and  sees 
him  go  forth  to  end  the  struggle  between  love  and  fraternal 
duty  by  taking  poison.  It  is  highly  dramatic  and  effec- 
tive, leaving  us  looking  eagerly  for  the  development  of  the 
situation  in  the  next  scene.  But  there  is  no  development. 
The  stone  rolled  towards  the  summit  falls  back,  the  situa- 
tion evaporates.  Giovanni  is  called  away  without  seeing 
his  brother,  and  Paolo  is  discovered  reflecting  that  ho 
would  like  an  interview  with  Francesca  before  going  out 
of  the  world.  So  he  postpones  the  poison,  and  we  have 
the  scene  in  which  the  lovers  fall ;  after  which  he 
wants  no  more  poison.  It  is  very  natural,  but  not 
dramatic.  The  reader  feels  that  the  poison  plays  no 
structural  part  in  the  action,  and  was  introduced  merely  to 
provide  an  effective  scene.  Again,  the  second  scene  of  the 
second  act  is  an  elaborate  superfluity.  AU  Mr.  Phillips 
has  to  show  is  that  Paolo,  quitting  Eimini  with  his  soldiers 
for  Florence,  is  imable  to  persist  in  his  flight  from 
Francesca ;  and  ends  the  inward  struggle  by  resolving  to 
return  and  poison  himself.  There  is  essentially  no 
dramatic  action  in  this :  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  solilo(j^uy, 
explaining  the  following  scene  in  the  drug-shop.  But  it 
is  padded  out  with  an  interlude  of  village-girls,  and 
soldiers,  and  the  parting  of  maidens  from  their  tickle 
military  lovers ;  neither  girls  nor  soldiers  having  any  con- 
nexion with  the  plot,  and  none  of  them  appearing  again. 
Even  in  the  final  scene  there  seems  to  us  a  lack  of  dramatic 
development.  Giovanni's  sudden  hysterical  outburst, 
coming  without  any  previous  preparation  of  passion  on 
his  part  from  the  time  he  is  discovered  behind  the  curtain, 
has  a  jerky  and  spasmodic  effect  inappropriate  to  his 
grim  soldierly  character ;  it  seems  to  terminate  the  play 
with  an  awkward  and  hurriedly  introduced  climax. 

So  much  we  feel  wanting  in  construction.  But  there  are 
fine  scenes.  The  parting  between  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
before  his  departure  from  liimini,  is  full  of  beautiful  and 
tender  passion.  The  scene  in  which  Francesca  softens  the 
haughty  and  childless  Lucrezia  reaches  a  very  high  level 
indeed,  such  as  justifies  great  hopes  for  Mr.  Phillips ;  and 
the  famous  fall  of  the  two  lovers  is  enlarged  (so  to  speak) 
from  Dante's  great  sketch  with  a  delicate,  sweet,  and 
reticent  prudence  that  could  not  well  be  bettered.  Finally, 
the  concluding  scene  (in  spite  of  the  lilemish  we  have 
noted)  is  full  of  power,  and  reaches  a  really  dramatic  thrill 
at  the  moment  when  Giovanni  is  discovered  behind  the 
curtain.     There  should  be  great  stage  possibilities  in  this. 

In  character-drawing  Mr.  Phillips  does  not  show  himself 
strong.  His  best  achievement  is  the  childless  Lucrezia. 
All  the  speeches  put  in  her  mouth  are  dramatically  strong, 
and,  poetically,  among  the  best  things  in  the  play.  His 
poetic  execution  is  unexpectedly  uneven.  Evidently  the 
ordinary  give-and-take  of  dramatic  dialogue  liampers  him. 
Something  must  be  allowed,  too,  for  the  fear  of  over- 
poetising  his  speeches — the  wish  to  keep  them  clear  and 
intelligible  to  a  London  tlieatrical  audience.  He  has 
coitaiiily  erred  on  the  side  of  discretion  in  this  difficult 
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matter.  But  we  fancy  that  dramatic  dialogue  itself  is  at 
present  rather  cri ppling  to  Mr.  DiiUips's  poetical  gift.  The 
blank  verse  in  tlie  level  passages  often  lacks  vitality  and 
movement.     When  lie  writes  : 

Paolo,  this  is  an  ill 
Beginning  to  our  marriage,  and  I  loathe 
That  you  should  put  me  off, 

it  needs  only  to  be  printed  without  a  break  to  appear 
what  it  is — plain  prose.  That  unlucky  phrase,  "  put  me 
off,"  redolent  of  the  modem  drawing-room,  completes  the 
effect.  Of  course,  this  is  an  extreme  example.  Still,  Mr. 
Phillips  does  not  really  find  his  feet  in  this  blank  verse 
until  ho  finds  his  wings— if  we  may  be  excused  such  an 
Hibemicism.  In  other  words,  ho  needs  impassioned 
dialogue  or  monologue,  which  gives  him  lyrical  or  eemi- 
lyrical  opportunity,  in  order  to  display  his  poetic  mastery. 
Then  we  linve  the  Stephen  Phillips  that  we  know  : 

Ah  !  can  you  think  it  is  not  swet  t  to  breathe 
Th-  delicate  air  and  flowery  sigh  of  you, 
The  stealing  May  and  mystery  of  your  spirit  ? 

Thnt  is  poetry  such  as  has  been  long  unheard  on  our 
stage.  "  This  is  the  stillest  time  of  night  or  day,"  says 
Francesca's  maid  in  the  hour  before  dawn.  "  Know  you 
why  ?  "  answers  Francesca. 

Now 

Dny  in  a  breathless  passion  kisses  night. 

And  neither  speiks. 

A  lovely  utterance,  worthily  preluding  the  scene  of  the 
latal  kiss  which  Dante  has  made  immortal.  Or,  in  another 
kind,  take  the  passionate  speech  of  the  barren  Lucrezia  : 

Hive  I  not  in  my  thought  trained  little  feet 

To  ventuie,  and  taught  little  lips  to  move 

Until  they  shaped  the  woi  der  I'f  a  word  ? 

I  am  long  practised.     O  thosR  children,  mine  I 

Mine,  doubly  mine  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  touch  thi  m, 

I  caunot  see  them,  he»r  them — does  great  God 

Espect  I  shall  clasp  air  and  kiss  the  wind 

For  ever  ?    And  the  budiiing  cometh  on, 

The  burgeoning,  the  cruel  ilowering : 

At  night  the  quickening  splHsh  of  rain,  at  dawn 

That  muified  call  of  babes  how  like  to  birds  ; 

And  I  am<d  these  sightt  and  fonnds  must  stirvc — 

I  with  so  much  to  give,  jierish  of  thrift ! 

Omitted  by  His  casual  dew  ! 

Tl  e  burning  beauty  of  thii  sj  eeeh  is  truly  dramatic,  and 
discloses  in  every  line  the  poet  of  "Marpcssa."  We  wish  tho 
splendid  scene  between  Lucrezia  and  Francesca  were  not 
too  long  for  quotation.  Whatever  Lucrezia  speaks  has 
this  strong  poetic  fervour.  And  wherever,  indeed,  the 
conditions  of  the  dialogue  really  give  Mr.  Phillips  an 
opportunity  for  emotion,  he  seizes  it  with  the  same  sure- 
ness  of  elevation.  In  impassioned  lyricism  he  is  never 
found  wanting.  Tlie  approach  of  a  strong  situation 
wakens  his  blank  verse  like  a  trumpet ;  it  is  in  the  level 
j)assage8  only  that  it  sleeps.  We  must  needs  quote  the 
antiphony  of  the  two  lovers  at  the  close  : 

Paolo.    O  face  immured  beside  a  fai'y  sea, 

That  Icttned  down  at  dead  midnight  to  be  kissid  I 

O  beauty  folded  up  in  forests  old  ! 

Thou  wast  the  lovely  quest  of  Arthur'n  knightf  

Fkanc.   Thy  armour  glimmered  in  a  gloom  of  green. 

Paolo.    Did  I  not  sing  to  thee  in  Babylon  ? 

FjiANC.   Or  did  wo  set  a  sail  in  Carthage  Buy  ? 

Paolo.    Were  thine  eyes  strange  ? 

FliANC.  Did  1  not  know  thy  voice  ? 

All  ghostly  grew  the  tim,  unreal  the  air, 
Then  when  we  kissed. 

To  heir  that,  and  much  more  like  that,  on  the  stage 
will  be  a  glorious  anticipation  with  many  of  us,  for  this 
play  has  .'•trength,  passion,  and  beauty  to  spare.  Its 
faults  of  structure  are  faults  which  experience  will  mend. 
The   same   luoy    be   said   of    its    partial    inequalities    of 


execution ;  and  whether  this  play  succeed  or  not,  if  a 
poetical  play  can  succeed  on  the  modem  stage,  we  believe 
Mr.  Phillips  is  capable  of  writing  it.  We  hesitate  to  think 
Paolo  and  Francnca  quite  a  success,  so  far  as  «n^n  ''® 
judged  off  the  stage.  But  it  is  remarkable  work.  And 
the  last  scene,  take  it  all  in  all,  has  an  imaginative 
strength  which  lives  in  the  memory.  It  might  save  a 
weaker  play.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Phillips  at  his  best 
n«  a  dramatist.  But  that  he  has  dramatic  stuff  in  him  ho 
clearly  shows,  and  the  stage  may  justify  what  fails  to  hold 
us  in  reading. 


Two    Men'.s  .Memories. 

ItecoUections,  1832  to  1886.     By  the  Right  lion.  Sir  Alger- 
non West,  K.C.B.     2  vols.     (Smith,  Elder.     2l8.) 

That  Reminds  Me.    By  Sir  Edward  Eusaell.     (Unwin.) 

Sir  Algernon  West  was  born  in  1832,  and  Sir  Edward 
Russell  in  1834.  Both  men  have  lived  the  political  life, 
and  the  same  events  and  the  same  social  changes  have 
been  witnessed  by  them  and  have  moulded  their  opinions 
and  careers.  But  their  "reminiscences"  are  as  different 
as  the  standpoints  from  which  they  have  surveyed  the 
arena.  Sir  Algemon  West  is  the  typical  permanent 
official,  snugly  berthed  in  Government  offices,  surveying 
life  from  a  window  in  Whitehall,  and  receiving  the  world 
on  a  Turkey  carpet.  Sir  Edward  Russell  is  the  typical 
journalist,  bustling,  investigating,  and  wielding  the  sudden 
"potencies  of  the  Press ;  at  home  in  a  mob,  yet  arriving 
often  on  the  Turkey  carpets  of  the  ruling  classes.^  As  are 
the  men  so  are  their  books.  Sir  Algemon  West's  re- 
miniscences hardly  touch  the  man  in  tho  street;  Sir 
Edward  Russell's  are  for  everybody ;  yet  they,  too,  will 
find  and  exclude  readers.  One  comparison  may  be  made 
at  once.  The  secretary  easily  beats  the  journalist  in  dis- 
cretion. There  are  no  indiscretions  in  Sir  Algernon  West's 
pages;  there  are  several  in  Sir  Edward  Russell's.  You 
have  only  to  compare  Sir  Algernon  West's  gentle  refer- 
ence to  the  breakdown  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  with 
Sir  Edward  Russell's  coarse  particularity  to  appreciate 
this  difference.  We  do  not  give  the  double  quotation, 
because  we  have  no  wish  to  multiply  pain.  Again,  Sir 
Edward  Russell's  account  of  the  doubts  which  beset  the 
completion  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  famous  statue  of  Shelley, 
nude  and  drowned,  is  a  passage  which  Sir  Algernon  West 
would  blusli  to  write,  and,  probably,  to  read.  It  is  an 
unnecessary  record  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  emotions.  But  both 
books  are  readalile.     How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 

One  kind  of  interest  need  never  be  absent  from  the 
reminiscences  of  a  man  well  advanced  in  years  —  the 
interest  of  mere  long-reaching  memories.  Sir  Algernon 
West's  drawing-room  and  bureaucratic  chit-chat  is  relieved 
by  passages  of  this  kind.  Thus,  Sir  Algernon  can 
remember  seeing  poor  debtors  looking  through  the  bars 
of  Dover  Castle  and  begging  alms ;  he  can  remember  the 
time  when  chained  lunatics  were  shown  for  twopence  ;  he 
has  seen  the  Foot  Guards  wealing  white  duck  trousers, 
cross-belt?,  and  large  white  cotton  epaulettes;  he  has 
stood  beneath  the  rowdy  hustings  in  Covent  Garden ;  he 
recalls  the  time  when  hosts  sent  their  smoking  guests 
across  the  yard  into  the  harness  room,  after  dinner,  to 
enjoy  the  all  but  forbidden  weed  ;  he  remembers  the  start- 
ing of  rtmch  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  But  there  are  more 
bewildering  passages  than  these.  Invited  to  the  salon  of 
tho  Misses  Berry,  in  Curzon-street,  young  West  met  the 
lady  who,  Thackeray  siys,  "had  been  asked  in  marriage  by 
llorace  Walpole,  who  himself  had  been  patted  on  the  head 
by  George  I.  This  lady  had  knocked  at  Dr.  Johnson's 
door,  had  been  intimate  with  Fox,  the  beautiful  Georgiana 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  that  brilliant  Whig  society  of 
the  reign  of  George  III. ;  had   known  the   Duchess  of 
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Queensberry,  the  patroness  of  Gay  and  Prior,  the  admired 
young  beauty  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne."  A  Socialist, 
if  he  be  honest,  must  admit  that  aged  aristocrats  remember 
what  is  worth  remembering. 

It  is  odd,  too,  what  small  matters  a  book  like  this  will 
clear  up.  Only  the  other  day  the  present  writer  was 
wondering  whence  came  those  two  delicate  stags  which 
decorate  the  pillars  of  the  Albert  Gate.  Sir  Algernon 
remembers  them  in  front  of  Lady  William  Gordon's  ice- 
house attached  to  her  residence  in  the  Green  Park,  when 
the  Green  Park  contained  this  mansion  and  also  a  large 
reservoir  at  its  north-east  comer. 

We  cannot  accuse  Sir  Algernon  West  of  having  written 
a  dull  page ;  but  his  natural  readers  will  be  found  only  in 
the  politest  circles.  There  is  a  power  of  writing  like  this  : 
"I  often  dined  with  Alfred  Buckley  at  his  aunt's,  Mrs. 
Lane  Fox  .  .  .  Marochetti,  whom  I  often  met  at  Sir  John 
Leslie's  house  at  dinner.  ...  It  was  at  Lady  Sydney's 
hospitable  table  in  Cleveland-square  that  I  gained  my  first 
experience  of  what  was  then  called  diner  a.  la  Rmse.  ...  I 
was  sometimes  at  Lady  William  Eussell's  house  in  South 
Audley- square.  She  had  broken  her  leg  and  was  on  her 
sofa,  but  this  did  not  duU  her  wit."  There  is  so  much 
dining,  and  Turkey  carpet,  that  we  are  grateful  for  every 
foil.  Once  when  Lord  Sydney,  an  ideal  aristocrat,  went  to 
a  Mansion  House  dinner,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  came  up  to  him  and  said  affably:  "Oddly 
enough,  my  lord,  there  are  three  of  us  'ere  to-night ; 
there's  me,  nnd  you,  and  Sidney  'Erbert."  One  likes,  too, 
the  story  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  who,  when  driving  up  the 
Mall  to  a  Drawing  Eoom,  saw  some  wild  ducks  flying  from 
St.  James's  water  to  the  Serpentine.  Accustomed  to  shoot 
with  his  coachman  in  the  country,  he  could  not  resist 
.letting  down  the  window  and  shouting  to  that  bewigged 
functionary,  "  John,  John,  ducks  over !  "  Of  isolated 
stories  there  are  not  a  few  worth  quoting.  Bobsy  Meade 
of  the  Colonial  Office  was  anxious  to  have  executions  in 
Malta  carried  out  more  humanely.  So  he  consulted  Mar- 
wood.  Marwood  strongly  advised  the  "long  drop,"  and 
explained  his  own  process  thus  :  "  There  was  Mr.  Peace,  a 
small  man ;  I  gave  him  a  six-foot  drop,  and  I  hassure  you, 
sir,  he  passed  hoff  like  a  summer  heve."  Of  course  Mr. 
Gladstone's  weighty  personality  and  affairs  lend  solidity 
to  a  book  written  by  his  trusted  private  secretary.  But 
Sir  Algernon  West's  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  he  was 
"  probably  the  greatest  man  who  ever  lived,"  makes  us 
flee  the  subject. 

Sir  Edward  Russell's  volume  with  the  colloquial  title  is 
scarcely  autobiographical ;  it  is  a  budget  of  objective 
memories  jotted  down  by  "a  working  newspaper  editor." 
Mr.  Gladstone's  name  meets  us  more  frequently  than  any 
other.  But  Sir  Edward  Russell's  range  is  wide.  He  analyses 
John  Bright's  oratory,  and  describes  Corbett,  the  pugilist, 
in  training  at  San  Francisco ;  he  defines  the  Lord  Dun- 
dreary stammer,  and  relates  the  burning  of  the  Liverpool 
landing  stage;  he  lays  down  the  proposition  that  "there 
is  less  sneering  in  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else," 
and  he  quotes  Maeterlink  on  "  Goodness  for  its  Own 
Sake."  The  reader  soon  learns  to  expect  all  things  in 
these  pages  of  stories  with  little  headings  like  "Of  Mr. 
Childers,"  "Of  John  Wesley  on  Tour,"  "Of  Words  that 
Disappear  Across  the  Atlantic,"  "  Of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
on  the  Stage,"  and  so  on.  Here,  again,  there  are  no  dull, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  some  unkind  pages. 
We  will  quote  a  capital  appreciation  of  Dr.  Parker,  and  a 
question  which  we  hope  that  fine  preacher  can  answer 
in  the  affirmative : 

He  secretes  originality  as  naturally  as  breathing,  and 
having  no  iiuiuxaise  Imidi',  and  no  doubts  of  himself,  says 
and  does  things  which  would  be  impossiblo  to  other  men. 
It  is  a.  commonplace  of  conversation  that  if  there  is  a  vein 
I  f  something  else  in  the  always  striking  and  jjiquant  and 
colossal  preacher  of  the  City  Temple,  there  is  undoubtedly 
genius.     Is  the  following  true '(      Reading  from   one   of 


the  Epistles  in  his  pulpit,  Dr.  Parker  came  to  a  place  in 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  one  person  as  dear  and  another 
as  most  dear,  or  makes  some  such  distinction.  Dr.  Pitrker 
looked  up  from  his  Bible,  paused,  and  then  in  his  most 
sententious  manner  said,  "There  would  be  an  unpleasant- 
ness in  that  Church."  Another  pause,  and  long,  solemn 
nodding  of  the  head  :  "There  would  be  a  huff."  Auother 
pause,  and  more  sage  noddings  :  "  Shall  I  show  you  what 
a  huff  is  ?  "  Then  the  doctor  turned  right  round,  showing 
his  back  to  the  congregation.  And  in  every  fold  of  his 
gown,  every  hue  of  his  head,  eyery  Jimsse  of  his  attitude, 
this  consummate  actor  conveyed  the  idea  of  huff  to  his 
startled  audience. 

Of  the  two  classes  into  which  the  best  stories  can  be 
divided — those  which  have  intellectual  point,  and  those 
which  have  descriptive  vitality — the  second  is  excellently 
represented  by  this  tale  of  the  City  Temple.  Talking  of 
stories,  one  is  impressed  by  Sir  Edward  Russell's  tribute 
to  A.  K.  H.  B.  as  a  story-teller.     He  says  : 

I  once  lunched  with  Dr.  Boyd  at  the  house  of  a  St. 
Andrew's  professor,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  greatest  raconteur  I  had  ever 
known  ...  I  testify  that  I  had  not  heard  before  a  single 
one  of  the  excellent  stories  that  he  told,  and  I  admired 
them,  not  only  because  I  did  not  find  a  "chestnut" 
among  them,  but  because  they  had  a  quality  of  rfsponsi- 
bility,  which  is  rare  in  the  stories  of  raconteurs.  He  had 
an  eye  for  everything — not  so  good  an  eye  for  cynicism 
(which  bulks  so  largely  in  table-stories)  as  for  other  things, 
but  still  an  eye  for  cynicism,  as  for  other  things.  But 
what  you  felt  was  that,  in  all  the  tales,  no  one  was  given 
away  more  than  he  ought  to  be,  and  that  every  narration 
or  reminiscence  was  in  due  relation  to  the  proportions  of 
the  characters  concerned. 

That  is  good  criticism.  There  is  plenty  of  such  within 
these  blue  covers,  though,  to  be  sure,  a  writer  who  says 
that  cynicism  "bulks  largely"  in  table-stories  illustrates 
the — alas ! — wearing  action  of  journalism  on  style. 


Tanagra. 

Greek    Terra- Cotta    Statuettes.       By    Marcus    B.    Huish. 
(Murray.     16s.) 

The  Greek  figurines  have  been  familiar  to  archajologists 
since  the  discoveries  at  Tanagra  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  have  already  given  rise  to  a  considerable  litera- 
ture in  Germany  and  France,  including  the  magnificent 
volumes  on  La  Necropole  de  Myrina,  by  MM.  Pottier  and 
Solomon  Reinach.  But  the  present  treatise,  based  upon 
a  thorough  study  of  the  Continental  monographs  and 
periodicals,  is  the  first  in  which  an  adequate  account  of 
the  subject  has  been  put  before  the  English  reader.  Mr. 
Huish  is,  perhaps,  a  collector  rather  than  a  researcher. 
His  treatment  of  the  archtoological  problems  raised  by  the 
figurines  lacks  something  of  the  lucid,  orderly,  and  scientific 
method  so  characteristic  of  the  best  French  work.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  full  and  useful  collection  of  data,  and  should 
attract  many  students  to  this  most  fascinating  branch  of 
inquiry.  And  for  the  well-chosen  and  reproduced  illustra- 
tions we  have  nothing  but  praise.  These  are  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  mainly  taken  from  the 
British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  the  lonides,  and  the  Salting 
collections ;  and  they  range  well  over  every  period  from 
the  archaic  to  the  decadent. 

Nothing  can  be  more  charming,  and  nothing  more 
significant  of  the  widespread  artistic  feeling  of  ancient 
Greece,  than  these  statuettes.  Things  of  beauty  as  they 
are,  they  are  not  the  workmanship  of  great  artists,  only  of 
common  potters,  craftsmen  of  no  exalted  order,  whom  the 
Greek  writers  speak  of  somewhat  contemptuously  as 
koroplastai,  "  makers  of  dolls."  They  were  turned  out,  on 
a  commercial  scale,  either  by  hand  or  from  moulds,  and  were 
probably  sold  from  trays  at  the  gates  of  cemeteries  and 
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t«mple  precincts.  Their  motives  were,  no  doubt,  borrowed, 
as  Mr.  Huish  points  out,  from  more  ambitious  works  of 
sculpture  and  paintine.  And  yet  how  utterly  free  they 
are  from  all  the  qualities  which  we  associate  with  modem 
commercial  design !  Look  at  "  The  Three  Graces,"  or 
"  The  Conversation  at  the  Tomb,"  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  ;  or  Mr.  lonides'  "  Aphrodite  and  Eros"; 
or  Mr.  Iluish's  own  "  Seated  Lady "  :  you  would  vow 
thoia  the  masterpieces  of  a  lifetime,  designed  to  grace  a 
king's  cabinet. 

The  origin  and  use  to  which  such  statuettes  were  put 
has  greatly  puzzled  the  arcbroologists.  It  is  thought 
unlikely  that  Ihey  were  intended  merely  for  household 
df  corat'on,  for  tlie  modern  taste  for  bn'c-d-brae  was  not  one 
which  the  Greeks  shared.  Some  of  them  were  doubtless 
»x  tolas  deposited  at  temples ;  others  were  possibly  dolls 
for  chil'lren  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  are  foimd  in  tombs, 
and  evidently  had  some  definite  connexion  with  the 
sepulchral  ritual.  Unfortunately  the  Tanagra  tombs  were 
despoiled  of  their  contents  before  the  days  of  scientific 
archwology,  and  the  nature  of  the  deposits  must,  therefore, 
be  matter  of  conjecture.  The  second  great  find,  however, 
which  took  place  at  Myriaa,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  the  outcome 
of  deliberate  exploration,  and  the  records  show,  firstly,  that 
only  some  seven  per  cent,  of  the  five  thousand  tombs 
examined  contained  figurines  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  that 
nearly  all  the  figurines  were  broken.  Judging  from  the 
way  in  which  the  pieces  lay,  the  heads  had  been  deliber- 
ately broken  from  the  bodies  by  bystanding  mourners,  and 
the  two  fragments  thrown,  one  with  each  hand,  into  the 
tomb.  It  also  became  evident  that  the  character  of  the 
figurines  bore  some  relation  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
corpse : 

In  that  of  a  woman  were  found  nothing  but  statuettes 
of  women  and  of  such  divinities  as  Aphrodite,  Eros, 
Demeter,  and  Nike.  In  that  of  a  man  would  be  found,  in 
practically  equal  proportions,  statuettes  of  either  sex,  but 
among  those  of  divinities  would  be  Dionysos,  Heracles, 
and  Atys.  In  those  of  children  the  large  number  of 
representations  of  Eros  or  of  children  would  be  unmis- 
takable, but  there  would  be  also  those  of  men  and  women. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  statuettes  often  clearly  agreed  in 
age  with  that  of  the  child,  and  the  toys  and  the  games 
were  probably  those  which  it  had  enjoyed  during  life. 

The  favourite  theory  is  that  this  use  of  figurines  is  a 
survival  from  a  primitive  type  of  civilisation,  and  that  they 
represent  the  slaves  and  women  slain,  according  to  a  widely 
spread  custom,  for  the  use  of  the  dead  in  the  shadowy 
land.  This  view  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  tombs  also  contained  bottles,  plates  and  saucers  to 
hold  food,  the  mirrors,  strigils,  ointment-boxes  and  jewels 
of  women,  and  a  copper  coin  between  the  teeth  of  the 
corpse  to  pay  his  fare  over  Styx.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seems  impossible  upon  this  theory  to  understand  why 
nearly  all  the  most  primitive  and  archaic  types  of  figurine 
should  represent  divinities.  If,  however,  we  look  upon 
the  figurines  as  personal  amidets  buried  with  the  dead, 
then  why  should  they  be  broken  ?  We  do  not  find  that 
Mr.  Huish  or  anyone  else  has  quite  solved  the  problem. 
The  third  and  late  fourth  century  figurines  of  Tanagra, 
in  BoBotia,  show  distinctly  later  phases'of  development  than 
those  of  Myrina.  The  old  types  are  subtly  transformed 
from  divinity  to  humanity. 

The  goddess  tranquilly  seated  on  her  throne  has  practi- 
cally disappeared,  except  in  rare  cases,  where  one  encounters 
Kourotrophos  seated ;  but  even  then  the  infant  is  shown  at 
the  brfast,  a  human  and  natural  motive  which  ancient 
Greek  Art  never  presumed  to  introduce.  The  same  applies 
to  standing  figures,  in  which  the  goddess  entirely  d  s- 
appears.  Aphrodite,  as  the  special  goddess  of  beauty, 
more  and  more  usurps  the  place  of  the  ancient  funerary 
deity.  Artemis  is  still  met  with  occasionally,  but  no 
additions  are  made  to  the  funerary  r6U.  Demeter  and 
Persephone  take  a  fresh  shape.  They  now  become  two 
young  and  gracious  girls,  of  which  one  is  veiled  and  has  a 


certain  aspect  of  aubterity,  the  other  is  bathed  in  sweetntss ; 
they  either  hold  apples  or  flowers.  Demeter,  too,  has 
usually  Erotes  as  her  attendants.  Grotesques  were  not 
much  the  mode,  and  the  grosser  forms  are  laid  completely 
aside,  but  tradition  permits  Seilenos,  whom  wine  makes 
festive  and  malicious,  to  be  represented  in  that  role. 
Among  figures  cf  old  women  the  Tanagraans  had  a 
special  predilection  for  one  occupied  with  the  duties  of  a 
nurse.  The  pcdugogue  with  his  pupils  also  allows  of 
burlesque  treatment.  Among  the  figuns  carrjing  an 
offering  to  the  dead  the  motive  of  the  hydria  is  frocjuently 
used,  and  a  new  creation  appears  in  the  girl  who  carries  a 
libation  in  the  funereal  lecythos.  Those  with  castanets  or 
tambourines  are  survivals  of  tradition,  and  the  goddesses 
who  used  to  carry  flowers  or  apples  in  their  hands  are 
transformed  into  girls  with  baskets  of  flowers  or  fruit. 
Even  the  children,  who  formerly  carried  offerings,  are  now 
turned  into  boys  with  every  kind  of  object  which  will 
furnish  tbem  with  amusement.  The  youths,  with  strigils, 
or  lightly  armed ;  the  girls,  with  their  favourite  pet— a 
dove  or  a  hare — or  playing  with  a  ball,  or  wi'.h  knuckle- 
bones—  all  have  had  their  divine  prototypes;  but  these 
are  loft,  and  tbey  have  become  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
individuals. 

Finally,  with  the  mysteries  yet  another  series  of  motives 
comes  in,  and  we  find,  presumably  from  tombs  of  tlie 
initiate,  figurines  bearing  symbols,  Dionysiac  masks,  crowns 
of  ivy  and  the  like,  wliich  seem  to  designate  participation 
in  those  cults  by  which  the  later  Greek  mind  attempted 
to  gloss  over  for  itself  the  certainty  of  death  with  hints  and 
whispers  of  immortality. 


Lewis  Carrolliana. 

The  Lewis  Carroll  Picture  Book.     Edited  by  S.   Dodg&on 
Collingwood.     (Unwin.     6s.) 

One  lays  aside  this  book  more  than  ever  impressed  with 
the  uncanny  ingenuity  of  Lewis  Carroll's  brain.  To  the 
ordinary  man  it  is  given  to  see  the  familiar  side  of  a 
thing :  Lewis  Carroll  was  always  more  concerned  with  the 
other.  Intellectually  he  resembles  that  juggler  who, 
needing  a  light,  first  takes  a  match  in  his  hand  and  then 
80  throws  up  the  match-box  that  in  its  fall  its  side  will  rub 
against  the  match's  head  and  ignite  it.  To  change  the 
metaphor,  where  ordinary  men  have  brains  which  prefer 
hard  ground,  Lewis  Carroll's  walked  the  tight-rope. 

This  book — which,  by  the  way,  has  much  less  right  to 
be  called  The  Lewis  Carroll  Picture  Book  than  The  Lewis 
Carroll  Scrap  Book — is  filled  with  testimonies  to  the 
bewildering  mental  agility  of  the  author  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland  and  Symholic  Logic.  The  fact  that  his  genius 
for  absurdity — for  what  Mr.  Collingwood  happily  calls 
splendid  fits  of  midsummer  madness — and  his  scrupulously 
thoughtful  reverence  for  children's  happiness  are  reprer 
sented  too,  makes  this  book,  although  it  is  a  mere 
jumble  and  contains  no  sustained  effort  of  its  author,  a 
more  complete  personification  of  the  complete  Lewis 
Carroll  than  anything  else  to  which  his  name  is  joined. 

When  only  a  small  boy  he  could  write  like  this,  in  the 
family  magazine,  "The  Eectory  Umbrella  ": 

Half  of  the  world,  or  nearly  so,  is  always  in  the  light  of 
the  sun  ;  as  the  world  turns  round,  this  hemisphere  of 
light  shifts  round  too,  and  passes  over  each  part  of  it  in 
succession. 

Supposing  nn  Tuesday,  it  is  morning  at  London  ;  in 
another  hour  it  would  be  Tuesday  morning  at  the  West  of 
England  ;  if  the  whole  world  were  laud  we  might  go  on 
tracing  Tuesday  morning,  Tuesday  morning  all  the  way 
round,  till  in  twenty-four  hours  we  get  to  Loudon  agdiu. 
But  we  know  that  at  London  twenty-four  hours  after 
Tuesday  morning  it  is  Wednesday  morning.  Where,  then, 
in  its  passage  round  the  earth,  does  the  day  change  its 
name  ?  where  does  it  lose  its  identity  ': 

Practically  there  is  no  ditficulty  in  it,  because  a  great 
pa  t  of  its  journey  ig  over  water,  and  what  it  does  out  at 
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sea  no  one  can  tell ;  and,  besides,  there  are  so  many 
different  languages  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
trace  the  name  of  any  one  day  all  round.  But  is  the  case 
inconceivable  that  the  same  land  and  the  same  language 
should  continue  all  round  the  world  ?  I  cannot  see  that 
it  is  :  in  that  case  either  there  would  be  no  distinc^tion  at 
all  between  each  successive  day,  and  so  week,  month,  &c., 
so  that  we  should  have  to  say,  "The  Battle  ofWaterloo 
happened  to-day,  about  two  million  hours  ago."  or  some 
line  would  have  to  be  fixed  where  the  change  should  take 
place,  so  that  the  inhabitant  of  one  house  would  wake  and 
Fay,  "  Heigh-ho,  Tuesday  morning  !  "  and  the  inhabitant 
of  the  next  (over  the  line),  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  would 
wake  a  few  minutes  afterwards  and  say,  "  Heigh-ho, 
Wednesday  morning  I " 

We  find  the  same  boy,  a  little  later,  offering  "  Hints  on 
Etiquette."     Here  are  two  : 

In  proceeding  to  the  dining-room,  the  gentleman  gives 
one  arm  to  the Tady  he  escorts — it  is  unusual  to  offer  both. 

Proposing  the  health  of  the  boy  in  buttons  immediately 
on  the  removal  of  the  cloth  is  a  custom  springing  from 
regard  to  his  tender  years,  rather  than  from  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

And,  to  complete  the  examples  from  boyhood  or  youth, 
here  is  a  passage  from  the  undergraduate  to  his  brother 
and  sister : 

My  one  pupil  has  begun  his  work  with  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  description  how  the  lecture  is  conducted.  It  is 
the  most  important  point,  you  know,  that  the  tutor  should 
be  diijni/ieil  and  at  a  distance  from  the  pupil,  and  that  the 
pupil  should  be  as  much  as  possible  dff/raded. 

Otherwise,  you  know,  they  are  not  humble  enough. 

So  I  sit  at  the  further  end  of  the  room ;  outside  the 
door  (which  is  shut)  sits  the  scout ;  outside  the  outer  door 
(also  ahtt)  sits  the  sub-scout ;  half-way  downstairs  sits  the 
sub-sub-scout ;  and  down  in  the  yard  sits  the  pupil. 

The  questions  are  shouted  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
the  answers  come  back  in  the  same  way — it  is  rather 
confusing  till  you  are  well  used  to  it.  The  lecture  goes 
on  something  like  this : 

TuTOB.  What  is  twice  three  ? 
Scout.  What's  a  rice  tree  r" 
SUB-ScoiTT.  When  is  ice  free  ? 
Sttb-sub-Scout.  What's  a  nice  fee  ? 
Pupil  (timidly).  Half  a  guinea  ! 
SUB-SUB-SCOUT.  Can't  forge  any  ! 
SuB-ScouT.  Ho  for  Jinny  ! 
Scout.  Don't  be  a  ninny  ! 

Tutor  {looks  offended,  hut  tries  another  i/Ufstion).     Divide 
a  hundred  by  twelve  I 
Scout.  Provide  wonderful  bells  ! 
SuB-ScouT.  Go  ride  under  it  yourself  ! 
8uB-8UB-8couT.  Deride  the  dunder-headed  elf ! 
Pupil  (surprised).  Who  do  you  mean  ? 
8uB-9UB-ScouT.  Doings  between  ! 
SuB-ScouT.  Blue  is  the  screen  ! 
Scout.  Soup-tureen  ! 

And  80  the  lecture  proceeds. 
Such  is  Life. 

Of  the  "Notes  by  an  Oxford  Chiel,"  which  form  an 
interesting  chapter  of  this  book,  much  has  already  been 
said  in  the  Academy.  But  there  is  an  account  of  a  little 
girl's  visit  to  Oxford  which  is  so  charming  that  we  should 
like  to  quote  it  entire.  It  is,  however,  so  long  that  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  one  extract : 

On  Friday  morning  (after  taking  her  medicine  very 
iimiably),  went  with  the  A. A.M.  (who  uould  go  with  her, 
though  she  told  liim  over  and  over  she  would  rather  be 
alone)  to  the  gardens  of  Worcester  College  (built  in  1714), 
where  they  didn't  see  the  swans  (who  ought  to  have  been 
on  the  lake)  nor  the  hippopotamus  (who  lught  not  to  have 
been  walking  about  among  the  flowers,  gathering  honey 
like  a  busy  bee). 

After  breakfast  Isa  helped  the  A. A.M.  to  pack  his 
luggage,  because  he  thought  he  would  go  away,  he  didn't 
know  where,  some  day,  he  didn't  know  when — so  she  put 
a  lot  of  things,  she  didn't  know  what,  into  boxes,  she 
didn't  know  which. 


After  dinner  they  went  to  St.  John's  College  (built  in 
1555),  and  admired  the  large  lawn,  where  more  than  150 
ladies,  dressed  in  robes  of  gold  and  silver,  were  not 
walking  about. 

Then  they  saw  the  Chapel  of  Keble  College  (built  in 
1870)  and  then  the  New  Museum,  where  Isa  quite  lost  her 
heart  to  a  charming  stuffed  Gorilla  that  smiled  on  her 
from  a  glafs  case.  The  Museum  was  finished  in  18G0. 
The  most  curious  thing  they  saw  there  was  a  "  Walking 
Leaf,"  a  kind  of  insect  that  looks  exactly  like  a  withered 
leaf. 

Then  they  went  to  New  College  (built  in  1386),  and 
saw,  close  to  the  entrance,  a  "skew"  arch  (going  slant- 
wise through  the  wall),  one  of  the  first  ever  built  in 
England.  After  seeiug  the  gardens,  they  returned  to 
Ch.  Ch.  (Parts  of  the  old  City  walls  run  round  the 
gardens  of  New  College ;  and  you  may  still  see  some  of 
the  old  narrow  slits  through  which  the  defenders  could 
shoot  arrows  at  the  attacking  army,  who  could  hardly 
succeed  in  shooting  through  them  from  the  outside.) 

They  had  tea  wi  h  Mrs.  Paget,  wife  of  Dr.  Paget,  one 
of  the  Canons  of  Ch.  Ch.  Then,  after  a  sorrowful  evening, 
Isa  went  to  bed,  and  dreamed  she  was  buzzing  about 
among  the  flowers  with  the  dear  Gorilla ;  but  there  wasn't 
any  honey  in  them — only  slices  of  bread-and-butter  and 
multiplication- tables. 

Finally,  we  may  quote  one  of  the  mathematical  curiosi- 
ties which  Lewis  Carroll  occasionally  discovered : 

Put  down  any  number  of  pounds  not  more  than  twelve, 
any  number  of  shillings  under  twenty,  and  any  number  of 
pence  under  twelve.  Under  the  pounds  put  the  number 
of  pence,  under  the  shillings  the  number  of  shillings,  and 
under  the  pence  the  number  of  poimds,  thus  reversing  the 
line. 

Subtract. 

Reverse  the  line  again. 

Add. 

Answer,  £12  18s.  lid.,  whatever  numbers  may  have  been 
selected. 

We  fancy,  however,  that  Mr.  CoUingwood  has  not  stated 
the  case  quite  fully  enough.  Eor  instance,  he  should  have 
inserted  a  clause  to  bar  the  same  figure  being  chosen  for 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  £10  ICs.  lOd  ,  which  leads 
nowhere,  and  also  to  stipulate  that  the  pence  figure  must 
not  be  greater  than  the  pounds  figure,  as  £10  IDs.  lid., 
which  also  leads  nowhere. 

The  book  is  exceedingly  readable,  and,  to  the  mathe- 
matical mind,  suggestive.  But  the  non-mathematically- 
minded  reader  may  occasionally  express  a  sigh  of 
thankfulness  that  Lewis  Carroll  was  an  exception  and  not 
the  rule. 


The  Game  of  Talk. 

Conversational  Openings.     By  Mrs.  Hugh  Bell.     (Edward 
Arnold.     2s.  6d.) 

Not  all  of  us  are  compelled  to  write  when  we  have  nothing 
to  write  about ;  but  every  one  of  us  is  continually  compelled 
to  talk  when  we  have  nothing  particular  to  say.  And  even 
the  cleverest,  when  suddenly  confronted  with  a  person  of 
unknown  antecedents,  pursuits,  and  prejudices,  must  often 
have  felt,  like  Addison,  that,  though  he  had  as  it  were  a 
handsome  balance  at  the  bank,  he  had  but  a  pitiful  nine- 
pence  in  his  pocket.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  art  of  conver- 
sation can  be  taught ;  the  good  talker  is  bom,  not  made  ; 
and  the  various  attempts  to  make  him  have  not  been  very 
successful.  Jjord  Chesterfield  advised  his  son  in  this  matter, 
as  in  others,  bidding  him  avoid  prolixity,  taking  people  by 
the  button,  swearing,  speaking  ill  of  the  clergy,  and  so 
forth.  This,  however,  is  merely  negative  counsel,  and  a 
man  might  eschew  all  these  errors  and  yet  be  a  dull  com- 
panion. Mrs.  Hugh  Bell  aims  at  an  easier  mark,  and  hits 
it  true  and  full.  She  does  not  profess  to  teach  us  to  talk 
brilliantly,  only  to  avoid  that  deadly  silence  during  which 
two  stranger  souls,  seated  side  by  side  at  a  dinner  party 
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gprope  blindly  for  a  point  of  contact.  She  does  not  teach 
us  how  to  play  the  game  out,  but  only  how  to  begin  it, 
and  the  boginning  is  the  most  difficult  part. 

Now,  as  Mrs.  Bell  plainly  sees,  the  number  of  possible 
openings  is  limited.  It  would  sound  very  abrupt  if  you 
said  as  you  dropped  into  your  seat,  "  How  very  grey  St. 
Paul's  used  to  be  !  "  The  openings  then  can  be  tabulated. 
They  are  not  very  important ;  but  the  reply  should  suggest 
the  further  course  of  the  game.  It  should  be  noted  that 
Mrs.  Bell  adopts  the  terminology  of  chess.  Black  is  the 
male.  White  the  female.  They  are  seated  at  the  dinner 
table: 

If  the  players  are  equally  matched,  the  game  ought  now 
to  be  of  the  greatest  interest.  If,  however,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  are  entirely  unequal,  the  more  skilful  placer 
will  find  any  original  or  unconventional  attack,  any  direct 
opening,  quite  uselese.  By  the  direct  opening  I  mean  a 
plunge  at  once  into  a  discussion  of  the  personal  opinions 
or  proclivities  of  either  of  the  players,  instead  of  some 
general  platitude.  Assuming  this  inequality,  we  will 
sjipjKJse  Black  to  begin. 


Small  Reasonablenesses. 


Sour  Openino. 


lilacl: 


White, 

1.  D  J  you  say  drink  soup,       1.  I    really    don't    know — I 

or  eat  soup  ?  don't  think  I  say  either. 

2.  What     do    you     say,      2.  I    really    don't    know  —  I 

then  ?  don't    think   I   say  anj  - 

thing. 

This  is  entirely  unfavourable  to  Black,  who  will  find  that 
his  scheme  has  been  thwarted  by  White's  want  of  origin- 
ality, and  that  he  will  have  to  try  something  else. 

Well,  he  may  try  the  "  bread  opening."  That,  we 
imagine,  is  one  of  the  commonest.  "  Is  this  your  bread  or 
mine?"  asis  Black.  If  White  replies  simply  "Mine," 
the  game  drops  again,  and  tlie  point  of  the  game  is  to  keep 
the  game  alive.  Of  course  Black  was  not  in  need  of 
information,  for  there  is  always  a  reserve  of  rolls  at  a 
dinner-party.  White  should  say,  "  Yours,  I  think ;  I 
always  keep  mine  on  my  left."  This  gives  Black  the 
chance  to  reply,  "  Really !  I  always  keep  mine  on  my 
right."  "  On  your  right !  do  you  ?  That  is  a  sign  of  an 
original  mind,"  exclaims  White.  And  so  a  good  game  is 
in  prospect.  The  "  gourmet  opening  "  is  another  which  is  in 
common  use.  Black  hands  White  the  menu.  "Are  you 
interested  in  this  document  ?  "  he  inquires.  Now  mark 
the  reply ;  for  it  is  the  crucial  point  in  the  game.  "  Thank 
you  "  would  lead  nowhere.  Let  White  retort :  "Do  you 
think  women  ought  not  to  be  ?  "  and  the  pair  float  safely 
out  on  the  flood-tide  of  a  discussion  upon  the  most  interest- 
ing subject  in  the  world.  Even  a  remark  upon  the  weather 
may  lead  to  an  interesting  game — if  the  reply  is  skilful. 
"  How  very  cold  it  has  been  to-day !  "  says  Black.  "  Yes, 
indeed,"  replied  White,  "almost  as  cold  as  my  native 
Yorkshire."  It  is  then  Black's  fault  if  no  development 
follows ;  for  Yorkshire  is  a  very  big  place,  and  everybody 
knows  something  about  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  welcome  Mrs.  Hugh 
Bell's  suggestion  for  conversational  formula,  which  shall 
be  recognised  as  such,  and  used  imiyersally  to  open  the 
way  to  acquaintanceship.  We  have  already  one  or  two 
such,  as  she  points  out,  such  as  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  "  Good- 
bye," "  Thank  you,"  and  so  on.  And  what  an  amount  of 
thought  they  save  !  What  a  strain  upon  our  invention  if 
we  had  to  devise  a  fresh  form  of  greeting  for  every  friend 
we  encountered !  Wherefore  we  have  taken  Mrs.  Bell's 
conversational  openings  much  more  seriously  than  she 
takes  them  herself  ;  she  is,  indeed,  rather  inclined  to  joke 
about  them.  We  prefer  to  recommend  them  in  all  gravity 
to  unimaginative  diners-out.  They  will  serve  to  launch 
the  most  cumbersome  of  us  upon  the  shallows  of  talk. 
Whether  we  afterwards  sink  or  swim  must  depend  on  our- 
selves. 


T/u  Decay  of  Sendhility.     By  Stephen   Gwynn,      (John 
Lane.    58.  net) 

When  a  writer  reprints  articles  from  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  under  titles  like  "Domesticity,"  "A  Plea  for 
Apple  Dumplings,"  "  A  Theory  of  Talk,"  &c.,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  he  is  willing  to  have  these  articles  criticised 
as  essays.  It  is  a  bold  challenge.  The  critic's  palate  is 
not  staled  in  essays  as  it  is  in  fiction ;  and  he  may  be 
depended  on  to  be  fastidious.  We  have  no  wish  to  be 
unduly  fastidious,  but  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we 
cannot  hail  Mr.  Gwynn's  book  as  more  than  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  restoration  of  the  Essay.  So  many  qualities  of 
the  true  essayist  are  lacking  in  Mr.  Gwynn — as  he  reveals 
himself  in  these  pages.  He  prattles  cleverly.  There  is  any 
amount  of  safe,  facetious  small- thought  in  these  papers ; 
but  there  is  no  hidden  fire,  no  pressure  of  the  hand,  no 
intimacy.  Mr.  Gwynn  talks  to  you  like  a  visitor  who  is 
the  more  at  his  ease  because  he  remembers  exactly  where 
he  left  his  umbrella  in  the  haU.  You  are  never  privileged, 
never  really  valued.  Mr.  Gwynn  hazards  nothing  on  your 
discretion  or  your  friendship  ;  what  he  says  to  you  he  will 
say  to  another.  His  papers  are  the  distilled  talk  of  many 
drawing-rooms . 

There  is  no  surer  symptom  of  the  lack  of  those  human 
and  engaging  qualities  which  make  an  essayist  than  a  con- 
scious appeal  to  readers  who  possess  class  prejudice  and 
money.  That  the  rightly- written  essay  will  appeal  to 
readers  of  this  order  is  highly  probable,  but  a  conscious 
selection  of  such  readers  is  fatal.  Mr.  Gwynn  makes  this 
mistake.  He  assumes  that  you  keep  a  gardener.  He  says 
that  "  a  man's  self  resides  principally  in  his  work  or  his 
play ;  if  he  talks  of  himself,  it  means  generally  that  he 
tells  you  of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  his 
big  days  on  a  Scotch  lough."  And  in  another  place  Mr. 
Gwynn  speaks  of  "  the  class  to  which  most  readers  of  these 
lines  belong."  This  is  probably  a  relic  of  the  Spectator ; 
the  retention  is  a  slip  which  almost  amounts  to  a  fault 
of  taste.  The  weakness  goes  deeper.  Mr.  Gwynn  is  too 
much  the  mere  spokesman  of  polite,  literary,  slightly 
advanced  circles ;  he  does  not  fuse  or  transfuse  what  he 
has  learnt  there.  An  essayist  should  do  all  this.  •  One 
does  not  want  to  read  in  an  essay : 

I  have  heard  a  lad3'  suggest  (and  it  seemed  an  admirable 
idea)  that  one  of  the  lady's  clubs  should  try  the  experiment 
of  organising  a  large  crechr  with  a  competent  staff,  whore 
members  of  the  club  could  deposit  their  children  upon 
reasonnble  terms  when  they  wanted  to  go  off  for  a  U>ut 
with  their  husbands. 

Nor  do  we  desire  pages  and  pages  of  small  reasonableness 
like  this : 

Generally  speaking,  no  one  cares  to  shoot  a  thing  sitting, 
because  anybody  could  hit  it ;  the  conditions  in  the  contest 
between  man  and  beast  are  too  unequal. 

The  only  show  of  solidity  in  Mr.  Gwynn's  book  is  derived 
from  the  first  essay,  which  is  his  well-known  (and  justly 
resented)  attack  on  Jane  Austen.  Mr.  Gwynn  says  he 
does  not  wish  to  meet  Miss  Austen  in  Paradise  (which 
will  surely  prolong  his  own  stay  in  Purgatory) ;  and  he 
thinks  she  must  have  been  a  most  unlovable  woman 
(which  notoriously  she  was  not);  and  he  "cannot  away 
with  "  her  prudent  Elinors,  her  sententious  Edmunds  and 
Edwards,  her  vacillating  Anne  Elliot.  If  he  went  on 
to  establish  these  positions  he  would  have  shown  more 
gallantry  to  Miss  Austen  and  more  courage  to  his 
readers,  but  Mr.  Gwynn  presently  tells  us  that  what  he 
really  dislikes  in  Jane  Austen's  novels  is  the  swooning  pro- 
pensities of  her  heroines;  their  absurd  "  sensibility,"  their 
ever-ready  tears  and  sobs,  and  their  dependence  on  salts 
and  lavender-water.  "  The  modern  young  woman,"  we  are 
reminded,  "  does  not  swoon  promiscuously.     If  she  falls  off 
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her  bicycle  she  may  get  concussion  of  the  brain,  just  like  her 
brother  on  the  football  field ;  if  she  gets  an  unusually 
severe  blow  on  the  nose  with  a  hockey-stick  she  may  faint, 
as  she  might  under  a  surgical  operation  ;  but  she  does  not 
faint  from  sheer  emotion."  She  does  not,  and  therefore 
Mr.  Gwynn  —  who  makes  no  drawing-room  mistakes  — 
"  cannot  away  with  "  Miss  Austen's  heroines.  Swoon  is  a 
rather  comic  word,  and  Mr.  Gwynn  achieves  some  tentative 
fun  by  throwing  it  about  his  pages.  But  it  is  all  a  ques- 
tion of  pitch  or  key.  The  swooning  habits  of  the  Austen 
lot  of  girls  are  no  more  essential  to  them  than  their  poke 
bonnets.  The  heart  of  woman  remains  the  same,  though 
the  point  at  which  her  eyes  overflow  alters  with  time  and 
training.  Mr.  Gwynn  might  as  reasonably  call  on  us  to 
revise  our  estimate  of  Dumas  because  his  men  were 
afflicted  with  a  sensibility  which  led  them  to  draw  their 
rapiers  in  the  moonlight,  when  they  should  have  been 
content  to  gird  at  each  other  in  the  papers. 

"We  do  not  for  an  instant  deny  Mr.  Gwynn  a  welcome 
into  the  band  of  possible  essayists.  He  has  wit  and 
learning  and  a  pretty  style.  By  the  way,  some  of  his 
London  sketches,  particularly  "  Nightfall  in  Kensington- 
gardens,"  are  very  good.  But  into  these,  as  into  all 
his  essays,  Mr.  Gwynn  must  put  more  work,  more  patience, 
and  more  of  his  heart's  blood. 


A  Drawing  Room  Playwright. 

Polite  Farces.     By  E.  A.  Bennett.     (Lamley  &  Co.     2s.  6d. 
net.) 

"  Dumas  pere"  Mr.  Bennett  remarks  in  his  prefatory 
note,  ' '  once  said  that  all  he  needed  was  '  four  trestles,  four 
boards,  two  actors,  and  a  passion.'  For  myself,  I  have 
dispensed  with  the  trestles,  the  boards,  and  the  passion, 
since  none  of  these  things  is  suitable  for  a  drawing  room." 
Instead  of  the  passion  he  gives  us  contrHemps,  em- 
barrassments, which  the  three  or  four  self-conscious, 
humorous  persons  of  these  farces  play  with  whimsically  for 
half-an-hour  and  then  forget.  In  "  The  Stepmother,"  a 
famous  woman  novelist  is  in  perplexity  partly  because  her 
stepson  has  made  love  to  her  typist,  and  has,  therefore, 
had  to  be  sent  away,  partly  because  a  doctor  living  in  the 
flat  below  has  proposed  to  her  and  is  coming  for  his  answer 
at  noon,  and  partly  because  she  suspects  that  it  is  he  who 
wrote  an  article  attacking  her  use  of  medicine  in  her 
novels.  In  "  A  Good  Woman"  a  previous  and  not  abso- 
lutely rejected  lover  turns  up  an  hour  before  it  is  time  for 
his  lady  to  start  for  the  registry  office  to  be  married  to  his 
successor,  and  the  case  has  to  be  argued  out  between  the 
three  of  them.  In  "A  Question  of  Sex"  an  uncle  has 
promised  £10,000  to  his  nephew's  first  child  if  it  is  a  boy. 
It  happens  to  be  a  girl,  and  the  gift  has  still  to  be  extracted 
from  the  unwilling  relative.  There  certainly  are  no  passions 
here,  but  the  substitute  is  agreeable  enough,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  has  worked  out  his  little  plays  with  a  very  accept- 
able lightness  and  dexterity.  If  now  and  then  we  are 
reminded  of  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest"  and 
"  You  Never  Can  Tell,"  it  is  less,  we  fancy,  because  Mr. 
Bennett  has  gone  to  Mr.  Wilde  and  Mr.  Shaw  of  set 
purpose  than  because  at  the  present  moment  a  writer  of 
farcical  comedy  who  chooses  his  puppets  from  a  certain 
section  of  society  must  naturally  make  them  humorously 
ready  to  give  themselves  away  and  to  avoid  taking  anything 
seriously.  That  pose  is  in  the  air,  and  an  observant  critic 
of  his  kind,  such  as  Mr.  Bennett  is,  cannot  neglect  it. 

Mr.  Bennett's  plays,  as  we  have  indicated,  are  three  in 
number  :  "  The  Stepmother,"  "  A  Good  Woman,"  and  "  A 
Question  of  Sex,"  and  the  order  in  which  we  have  placed 
them — the  same  order  that  they  have  in  the  book — indicates 
their  respective  merit.  "  The  Stepmother  "  is  the  best  alike 
in  humour  and  in  technique,  parfly  because  Mr.  Bennett  is 
there   dealing  with  matters  which  he  knows  as  well  as 


anyone :  Cora  Prout,  the  stepmother  in  question,  being  a 
successful  novelist ;  Christine  Eeversham,  her  typist,  a 
journalist  in  a  small  way ;  Adrian  Prout,  Mrs.  Prout's  step- 
son, a  journalist  too — and  Mr.  Bennett  himself  a  novelist, 
a  journalist,  and  the  author  of  Journalism  for  Women.  This 
is  how  the  play  begins : 

Chbistine.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Prout,  I'm  afraid  you 
are  still  sleeping  badly. 

Mrs.  Protjt.  Do  I  look  it,  girl  ? 

Chbistine.  You  don't  specially  look  it,  Mrs.  Prout. 
But  I  observe.  You  are  my  third  novelist,  and  thoy  have 
all  taught  me  to  observe.  Before  I  took  up  novelists  I  was 
with  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  he  never  observed  any- 
thing except  five-line  whips. 

Mrs.  Prout.  Really  !  Five-line  whips  !  Oblige  me  by 
putting  that  down  in  Notebook  No.  2.  There  wiU  be  an 
M.P.  in  that  wretched  thirty-thousand  word  thing  I've 
promised  for  the  Christmas  number  of  the  New  York  Stir- 
priser,  and  it  might  be  useful.  I  might  even  make  an 
epigram  out  of  it. 

We  quote  another  passage  : 

Christine.  Which  will  you  do,  Mrs.  Prout  ?  [Gon- 
stilUmj  a  lUiiry  of  eni/agements.']  There's  the  short  story 
for  the  Illustrated  Monthly,  six  thousand,  promised  for 
next  Saturday.  There's  the  article  on  "  Women's  Diver- 
sions "  for  the  Ttritish  Eevien' — they  wrote  for  that  yester- 
day. There's  the  serial  that  begins  in  the  Sunday  Daily 
Sentinel  in  September — you've  only  done  half  the  first 
instalment  of  that.     And,  of  course,  there's  Heart  Ache. 

Mrs.  Prout.  I  think  I'll  go  on  with  Heart  Ache.  I  feel 
it  coming.  I'll  do  the  short  story  for  the  Illustrated 
to-morrow.     Where  had  I  got  to  ? 

Christine,  [fjhooting  the  correct  notebooh,  reads']  "The 
inanimate  form  of  the  patient  lay  like  marble  on  the 
marble  slab  of  the  operating-table.  '  The  sponge.  Nurse,' 
said  the  doctor ;  '  where  is  it  P '  "  That's  where  you'd 
got  to. 

Mrs.  Prout.  Yes.  I  remember.  New  line.  "  Isabel 
gazed  at  him  imperturbably."  New  line.  Quote-marks. 
"'I  fear,  Doctor,'  she  remarked,  'that  in  a  moment  of 
forgetfulness  you  have  sewn  it  up  in  our  poor  patient.'  " 
New  line.  Quote-marks.  "  '  Damn  ! '  said  the  doctor, 
'  so  I  have.' "  Bather  good,  that,  Christine,  eh  ?  \_Christine 
writes  in  shorthand.] 

Christine.  Oh,  Mrs.  Prout,  I  think  it's  beautiful.  So 
staccato  and  crisp. 

This  gives  the  note  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Bennett  keeps 
steadily  on  this  plane  of  raillery,  with  now  and  then  a 
comic  idea  standing  out,  as  in  the  following  comment  of 
Christine  during  a  passage  of  arms  between  the  returned 
stepson  and  his  stepmother  : 

Adrian.  Need  I  defend  myself,  mamma  P  Consider 
what  you  had  done  to  me.  You  had  devastated  my  young 
heart,  which  was  just  unfolding  to  its  first  passion.  You 
had  blighted  the  springtime  of  the  exquisite  creature 
[looking  at  Christine,  who  is  moved  hy  the  feeling  in  his 
tones'l—ih.e  exquisite  creature  who  was  dearer  to  me  than 
all  the  world.  In  place  of  the  luxury  of  my  late  father's 
house  you  offered  me — the  street.  .  .  . 

Christine.  Yes  .  .  .  and  Qower-street. 

We  can  recommend  Mr.  Bennett's  plays  as  being  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  their  purpose.  If  only  tolerably 
acted,  the  audience  will  still  have  a  more  stimulating  time 
than  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  of  the  ordinary  drawing-room 
farces  can  offer  them. 


The  Gospel  of  the  Witches. 

Aradia;    or,    The    Gospel  of  the   Witches.     By  Charles  G. 
Leland.     (Nutt.) 

The  survivals  of  pre-Christian  observance  and  belief  in 
the  traditions  of  witchcraft  are  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  the  historian  of  culture.  The  male  divinity  of  occult 
worship   generally  takes    form,    under    the    influence   of 
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current  theology,  as  Satan  or  Lucifer;   but  side  by  side 
with  him  may  often  be  traced  a  female  being,  the  ancient 
mother  goddess  of  the  Aryan  peoples.     She  has,  as  Latin 
myth  knew,   a  threefold    aspect— heavenly  as  the  moon, 
eMTthly  as  mother  earth  herself,  infernal  as  Hecate,     in 
Italy  the  witches  still  know  her  by  her  Roman  name  of 
Diana,  and  many  tremendous  charms  are  wrought  in  her 
power.      Fragments,   however,   from    other    than  Aryan 
sources  have  been  woven  into  the  occult  circle ;    amulets 
and  rites  probably  of  still  earlier  European  origin,  Etrus- 
can,   Siluric,   Iberic;    names    and    notions    certainly    of 
Talmudic  or  other  Oriental  provenance.     Thus  Diana  has  a 
doublet  in  the  spirit  Herodias,  who  is  sometimes  substituted 
for    her,   sometimes    treated  as  her  daughter.      She    is 
generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  daughter  of 
Salome  whose  connexion  with  the  murder  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  impressed  the  mediroval  imagination,  and  the  fact 
that  the  male  divinity  is  occasionally  called  Herodes  seems 
to  bear  this  out.     Mr.  Leland,  however,  would  find  in  her 
another  Herodias,  who  is  the  same  as  Lilith,  the  first  wife, 
according  to  Talmudic  tradition,  of  Adam.     "Wherever  she 
came  from,  she  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  Italian  witches  or  sirege  (the  strigae  or 
striae  of  Latin  writers),  and  notably  in  the  curious  docu- 
ment which  Mr.  Leland  now  for  the  first  time  publishes. 
This  was  discovered  for  him  near  Siena  by  one  Maddalena, 
herself  a  votary  of  la  vecchia  religione,  whom  he  employs  as 
a    collector  of  folklore.       It   goes   by  the  name   of  the 
Vangelo,  or  Gospel  of  the  Witches,  and  consists  partly  of 
charms  of  a  not  uncommon  type,  partly  of  legends  em- 
bodying a  kind  of  witch  mytliology.     First  comes  a  story 
of  how  Diana  and  Lucifer  had  a  daughter  Aradia,  and 
how,  seeing  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  they 
sent  Aradia  to  earth  to  teach  witchcraft  to  men  and  spread 
the  cult  of  her  mother.     Tlien  follows  a  ritual  for  a  witches' 
supper,  or  sabbat,  with  "  conjurations  "  for  the  meal  and 
salt,  out  of  which  are  to  be  made  crescent-shaped  cakes 
whereby  to  conjure  Diana  herself.     Then  a  story  of  "  How 
Diana  made  the  Stars  and  the  Eain " ;   then  charms  for 
stone  amulets,  for  winning  love,  for  nullifying  the  effect  of 
the  gift  of  a  lemon  stuck  full  of  pins,  for  success  at  market, 
for   a   good  vintage,  and   the   like.      Finally,    two   other 
myths,  one  of  which,  "Tana  and  Endamone,"  is  an  obvious 
variant  of  the  "  Diana  and  Endymion"  of  classical  lore. 

The  interest  of  the  document — of  which,  of  course,  we 
assume  the  genuineness— from  the  folklore  point  of  view, 
is  apparent.  What  is  a  little  surprising  is  to  find  that  it  is 
mainly  written  in  verse,  and  in  verse  by  no  moans  devoid 
of  poetical  qualities.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  fragment 
from  the  "  Conjuration  of  Salt"  in  Mr.  Leland's  very  fairly 
close  rendering : 

I  conjure  thee,  O  Metil ! 

Who  art  indeed  our  body,  since  without  thee 

We  could  not  live,  thou  who  (at  first  as  seed) 

Before  becoming  flower  went  in  the  earth, 

Where  all  deep  secrets  hide,  and  then  when  ground 

Didst  dance  like  dust  in  the  wind,  and  yet  meau while 

Didst  bear  with  thee  in  flitting  secrets  strange ! 

And  yet  erewhile,  when  thou  wert  in  the  ear, 
Even  as  a  (golden)  glittering  rain,  even  then 
The  fireflies  came  to  cast  on  thee  thek  light 
And  aid  thy  growth,  because  without  their  help 
Thou  couldst  not  grow  nor  beautiful  become  ; 
Therefore  thou  dost  belong  unto  the  race 
Of  witches  or  of  fairies,  and  because 
The  firoflies  do  belong  unto  the  sun. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  style  of  the  ordinary  grimoire,  and 
if  a  ttrega  wrote  it  she  must  have  been  far  more  literate 
than  the  members  of  her  confraternity  outside  Italy 
generally  are.  In  any  case,  however  old  u  tradition  it 
may  reprosent,  the  Vangelo  in  its  present  form  must  be  a 
comparatively  modern  remaniement.  Perhaps  some  com- 
petent scholar  could  put  an  approximate  date  to  the  Italian 
text? 


"  Gossip  About  Jane." 

Jane  Austen  :  Her  ConUmporaries  and  Herself.     By  Walter 
Henries  Pollock.     (Longmans.) 

Betwixt  "Chatter  about  Harriet"  and  "Gossip  about 
Jane  "  a  wide  gulf  is  set.  Of  the  first  we  can  hardly  have 
too  little,  of  the  other  we  do  not  care  how  much  is  supplied, 
provided  that  it  is  eulogistic  and  genial.  Not  that  there 
is  anything  new  to  say;  but  every  gossiper  can  say  it 
afresh,  in  his  own  way,  and  where  he  has  such  reverence 
for  Miss  Austen  and  such  a  passion  for  accuracy  as  Mr. 
Pollock  possesses,  one  may  easily  acquire  from  his  pages, 
if  not  new  facts,  at  any  rate  new  points  of  view,  and  per- 
haps a  better  sense  of  the  unity  of  Miss  Austen's  work. 
For  those  who  esteem  all  appreciative  writing  about  the 
six  novels  the  saddest  thing  in  the  whole  matter  is 
Macaulay's  failure  to  write  that  essay  on  Miss  Austen  for 
which  he  collected  material,  and  which  he  looked  forward 
to  with  such  eagerness.  Macaulay  knew  the  novels 
through  and  through,  and  he  would  have  come  to  this  essay 
so  well  furnished  with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  as  to 
place  it  probably  among  his  finest  work.  But  it  was  not 
written,  and  all  we  have  from  its  projection  is  the  in- 
cidental criticism  in  the  essay  on  Madame  D'Arblay,  and  a 
number  of  references  in  his  diary  and  letters. 

We  said  just  now  that  new  facts  about  Miss  Austen  are 
not  to  be  looked  for ;  but  three  points  which  Mr.  Pollock 
makes  or  records  are  new  to  us.      He  notes  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  last  chapter  of  Miss  Burney's   Cecilia 
Dr.    Lyster  remarks:     "The   whole   of   this   unfortunate 
business  has  been  the  result  of  Pkide  and  Prejodice." 
Now,  Miss  Austen  was  a  great  reader  of  Fanny  Burney, 
and  her  name  appears  as  one  of  the  subscribers  to  Cecilia, 
in  1796.     Hence  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,   it  is  argued, 
that  Dr.  Lyster's  phrase  gave  her  the  title  of  her  most 
famous    novel.      Its  first   title    was,    of    course,    "First 
Impressions,"  and  a  very  good  title,  too,   so  far  as  Eliza- 
beth Bennet  was  concerned.     "  Pride  and  Prejudice"  has 
the  advantage  of  including  and  characterising  Darcy  too. 
Another  of  Mr.  Pollock's  theories  is  that  Highbury,  in 
Emma,  is  not,  as  some  commentators  have  thought  (in 
spite  of  the  fact  that   it  is  stated   to  be    sixteen   miles 
from  London),  a  Hampshire  town,  but  may  be  identified 
with  Esher,  especially  as  Miss  Austen  knew  Esher.     Her 
uncle,  Mr.  Cooper,  lived  at  Bookham,  hard  by.     But  the 
discovery  which  is  really  valuable  is  the  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  Miss  Charlotte  Warren  by  Miss  Caroline  Austen, 
the  niece  of  Jane  Austen,  concerning  an  amusing  slip  in 
Hmma.    Strawberries,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  described 
as  being  eaten  from  the  beds  of  Donwell  Abbey  at  the 
same   time  that  the  Abbey  Mill   Farm  orchard  was  in 
blossom.     This  is  the  kind  of  slip  which  all  novelists  make 
now  and  then.     The  letter  tells  of  the  mischievous  plea- 
sure  of    Jane   Austen's    brother,   Edward   (who   became 
Edward  Knight),  in  detecting  the  anachronism.     "  Jane," 
he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  you  get  those 
apple-trees  of  yours  that  come  into  bloom  in  July." 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Pollock  passes  all  the  novels  in  review, 
gives  the  outline  of  Miss  Austen's  life,  and  has  some 
pleasant  comparative  criticisms  on  Miss  Austen's  contem- 
poraries-Miss Burney,  Miss  Edgworth,  Mrs.  Kadcliffe, 
and  80  forth.  His  little  book  leads  us  to  hope  that  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  may  see  his  way  to  reprint,  in  a  separate 
volume,  the  admirable  prefaces  to  the  novels  which  he 
wrote  for  Messrs.  Macmillan's  edition ;  and  in  the  interests 
of  all  those  for  whom  there  cannot  bo  too  much  good 
"  Gossip  about  Jane,"  some  publisher  should  try  to  per- 
suade Prof.  A.  W.  Verrall  to  reduce  his  elaborate  studies 
in  Miss  Austen  to  book  form. 
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A.  &  C.  BLACK'S  LIST. 

THE   LATEST    DICTIONARY   OF   THE    BIBLE. 

VOL.  I.,  NOW  READY. 

Imperisl  8to,  price,  cloth,  20a.  net ;  half-leather,  253.  net. 

(to   bb  cohpletsd  in  foub  voluuks.) 

ENCYCLOP>CDIA    BIBLICA : 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE   BIBLE. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  CHEYNE,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and 
formerly  Fellow  of  lialliol  College,  Canon  of  Rochester;  and 

J.  SUTHERLAND  BLACK,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Assistant  Editor  of  the  **  Encyclopiedia  Biilannica." 

**  It  ib  well  that  we  should  have  a  book  of  this  kind.  Those  for  whom  it  is 
intended  are  well  competent  to  use  it,  and  they  will  lind  it  stimulative  where  it 
most  provokes  disasrri  eoient,  and  illuminative  where  it  teems  most  matter-of- 
fart."—"'  A.  M.  K."  in  The  Speaker. 

NOW  READY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  15g. 

A    CRITICAL    HISTORY   of   the   DOC= 

TRINE  of  a  FUTURE  LIFE  in  ISRAEL,  in  JUDAISM,  and  in 
CHFISTIANITY;  or  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Eschatology  from 
Pre- Prophetic  Times  till  the  Close  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  (the 
Jnwett  Lectures  for  1S98.99).  By  Rev.  R.  H.  CHABLES,  Author  of 
"The  Apocalypse  of  Bamch,"  *'  The  Assumption  of  Moses,"  &c, 

*'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  come  upon  the  scholarly  and  really  thorough  hook  which 
Professor  Charles  gives  na." — The  St.  Jameses  Oazette. 


NOW  READY. 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  158. 

EXPLORATIO  EVANQELICA 


a  Brief 


Examiuation  of  the  Basis  and  Origin  of  ChiisLian  Belief.    By  PERCY 

GARDNER,  Litt  D. 
'*  How  can  a  man  (li»t)e1ieve  a  lari^c  part  of  Ghrihtlan  religion  and  yet  1>e  a 
devout  Christian  P  Solvitur  amhulnndo.  Mr.  Gai*dDer  does  it.  And,  of 
coorrc,  he  is  only  one  specimen  of  the  many  e.xamples  wliicb  prove  the  possi- 
bility of  living  by  the  lif^ht  of  a  reronstructed  theology  The  si^ectncle  of  the 
examplcH  must  8lwa.\8  l>e  tte  main  evidence  of  the  ix)ti^ibility,  and  for  that 
ret»on  it  is  well  that  Ihey  fhoald  be  nmltiplied,  even  when  they  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  learning,  ar.d  the  sobriety,  and  the  restrained  intensity  of  the 
•  Kxploratio  Evangelics.'  *'— T.  C.  Snow  in  Tke  Speaker. 


NOW  BEADY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  lOd.  6d. 

TEMPERATE    CHILE:    a    PROQRES- 

8IVE  SPAIN.  By  W.  ANDERSON  SMITH,  formerly  Special  Com- 
missioner to  the  Chilian  Government  to  Report  on  their  Rivers. 

This  is  a  type  of  book  of  which  we  have  not  too  many— an  intimate  dis- 
closure  of  a  particular  part  of  the  world  by  a  man  who  knows  what  he  ih 
writing  abont.  It  i-*  neither  a  history  nor  the  account  of  a  tour,  but  a  mixtare 
of  both ;  it  deals  with  Chili  ]X)litically,  socially,  and  generally,  besides  giving 
an  account  of  a  tour  throughout  t^e  southern  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
islands  aboat  the  coa^t.  The  natural  history  chapters  which  deal  with  the  tour 
are  dehghtful,  and  <listinctly  reminiscent  of  Darwin's  '  Journal  of  Researches ' 
during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle^  but  the  ressmblance  is  in  manner  and  subject 
only — the  book  is  written  with  the  freshness  of  first-hand  knowledge. 

NOW  &EADT. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  2l8. 

AFTER    BIG    GAME    in    CENTRAL 

AFRICA:  Records  of  a  Sportsman  from  August,  189*,  to  Novemlier, 
1697,  when  Crossing  the  Dark  Continent  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Zaml>esi 
to  the  French  Congo.  With  a  Map  of  the  Route  and  over  60  Illustra- 
tions. By  EDOUARD  FOA,  P.R.G.8.  Translated  from  the  French, 
with  an  Introduction  by  P.  LEES. 

"  It  is,  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt,  the  production  not  only  of  a  hard- 
working explorer,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the 
African  interior,  but  of  a  first-rate  sportsman,  who,  without  being  a  butcher, 
has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  rarer  and  la'-ger  of 

the  wild  fauna  of  the  country This  is  a  really  excellent  sporting  book." 

The  Saturday  Review, 


NOW  READY, 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 

LITERARY     REMINISCENCES.      By 

EDOUARD  GRBNIEB.     Translated  from  the  French  by  Mrs.  ABEL 
BAM. 

"  The  French  are  a  strange  people,  and  one  need  never  tir«  of  reading  about 
tbem  in  books  that  mingle  gtwd  portraiture  and  good  gossip  so  skilfully  as 
Out."— The  Scotsman. 

"  On  the  whole  they  nrc  kicdly  memories,  but  they  have  an  honoKt  acidity 
too.  The  b(x>k  is  supplemental,  in  effect,  but,  of  course,  not  in  iiitentinn,  to 
the  journals  of  the  Goncourta  and  of  Maxime  dn  Camp.  .  .  -  A  pleatant, 
tratbfal  book,"— The  Academy. 


A.  ic  C.  BLACK,  Soho  Square,  London. 


Although  a  Serial  usually  is  not 
reviewed  before  if  appears  in  book 
form,  that  distinction  recently  fell, 
in  the  columns  of  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  to  3Ir.  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson's  New  Novel, 

THE  PRINCESS  XENIA. 

The  review  said:  "Tfe  would  place 
'  The  Princess  Xenia '  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  modern  romance.  It  is 
by  far  the  finest  story  that  the  modern 
school  of  romancists  has  produced.'' 
THE     PRINCESS     XENIA.      By 

H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON,  Author  of  'The  Ad- 
venturers," &c.    Illustrated.   Cloth,  6s.    [Now  ready. 

What  "  will  keep  a  man  happily 
reading "  ?  A  reviewer  in  The 
Scotsman  declares  that  it  is  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells' s  new  volume, 

TALES  OF  SPACE  AND  TIME 

That  opinion  is  shared  by  many 
other  reviewers,  and  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  "  31r.  Wells  never  for 
a  moment  fails  to  maintain  his 
grip  on  the  reader.  That  is  why 
his  stories  are  so  deservedly  popu- 
lar."— Manchester  Guardian. 
TALES    of    SPACE    and    TIME. 

By  H,  G.  WEr.LS,  Author  of  "  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes,"  &c.     Cloth,  6s. 

Why  does  The  British  Weekly 
assert  that  Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock's 

New  Novel, 

THE  BARRYS, 

is  "  the  best  that  we  have  read  this 
autumn  "  ?  No  doubt  because  "  the 
cho,rm  of  the  book  is  irresistible," 
as  The  Christian  World  declares. 

THE     BARRYS.     By  Shan  F.  Bullock, 
Author  of  "The  Charmer,"  &c.    Cloth,  6s. 
London  :  HARPER   tt  BROTHERS,  45,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  &  GO.'S  SELECTED  LIST. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT, 

Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  aiid  Booksellers*. 

IN    CONNECTION    WITH 

THE    DE    WILLOUGHBY    CLAIM. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  68. 

"There  is  no  living:  writer  (man  or  woman)  who  haa  Mrs.  Burnett's  dramatic  poorer  in  tell'ng  a 
story.'*— New  York  Herald, 

MRS.  BURNKTr'd  new  nos'ol  is  a  literary  event  of  the  highest  importance.  From  first  to  la**t  one 
rcartft  on  witn  t>reathlc4s  interest  of  the  winn  iijir  of  the  great  claim  which  was  to  reinstate  gcwd-natured 
•'Big  Tom"  Do  Willou^hby  in  his  birthright;  and  the  love  between  a  beautiful,  romantic  child  and  a 
strong  man  who  is  her  protector  QIU  the  book  with  a  sweetness  that  matches  its  dramatic  liro. 


RECENT    FICTION. 


IMPORTANT  WORK  BY  THK  AUTHOR  OF 
"tiUENN." 

VRONI:    the    Weaver's    Heart's 

Doaredt.  By  BLANCHE  WILLIS  HOWARD. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  Os. 
*'  *  Vroni,'  a  (luaint,  uiisophtsticated  child  of  nature, 
is  an  original  and  engaging  personality,  and  the 
author  hns  deiiictcd  her  with  exceptional  power. 
There  lire  many  moving  incidents  in  the  tale,  which 
i-H  written  in  a  pretty  and  often  poetic  style  which  is 
singularly  attractive,  and  the  interest  is  well  main- 
tained to  the  end."— Publishers'  Circular. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  iji  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
3b.  6d.  each. 

GUENN :  a  Wave  on  the  Breton 

loast.    Uy  BLANCHE  WILLIS  HOWARD. 


AULNAY    TOWER. 

WILLIS  HOWARD. 

THE    FORTRESS    of    YADASARA. 

By  CHRISTIAN  LYS.     With  8  Illustrations  by 
Lancelot    Speed.      Crown    8vo,    cloth    gilt,    giit 
top,  Os. 
"  The  story  is  cleverly  written,  and    the    acti  m 
moves  freely  and  rnpidly.     There  is  plenty  of  excite- 
ment and  a  Wcntiire,  ami  the  marvellous  elt  meat  has 
the  eflect  of  humour,  by  reason  of  the  gonial  way  in 
which  the  rcaiier's  incredulity  is  taken  for  granted 
and  disregarded."— iSco^mart. 


THE   RED    RAG  of   RITUAL.      Bj 

GEORGE  CUSACK.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gih,  gil 
top,  63, 

"  An  entertaining  Htory,  written  in  a  vein  0' 
sprigbtly  humour.  It  is  concerned  chiefly  with  th? 
affairs  of  a  certain  Anglican  Catholic  Church." 

Sookman. 

A    LOST    IDENTITY.       By    J.    D. 

HENNESSEY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

'* '  A  Lost  Identity  *  possesses  a  power  of  no  common 
order.  As  a  'mystery  story*  it  should  take  high 
rank,  for  it  is  rapidly  narrated  in  brief  language  of 
forceful  character.  Mr.  J.  D.  Henue!»8ey  is  to  be 
warmly  congratulated  on  his  remarkable  Iwok." 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

By    Blanche  j^jjg   SFRANGE    ADVENTURES   of 

ISRAEL  PENDRAY.    By  SILAS  K.  HOCKING. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6d. 

'"  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Israel  Pendray '  lells 
a  tale  of  Cornish  life  a  century  ago.  With  such  a 
theme  and  such  material  Mr.  Hocking  has  sketched 
in  graphic  and  bold  outline,  with  occasional  detail, 
chnracter  studios  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  tale 
never  flags,  antl  the  interest  at  times  is  intensely 
dramatic.  We  consider  the  latest  of  Mr.  Silas  K 
Hocking's  books  will  be  classed  as  one  of  hi«  most 
successful  efforts.** — Sheffield  Independent. 


THE  IMPERIAL  POETS. 

Bound  in  elegant  style  in  art  linen,  inlaid  vellum  panel,  gilt  lettered, 
gilt  edges,  with  6  Photographs,  per  vol.,  8s.  ed. 

Thtdi»*inctive  feature  of  the  ImiteHal  PoeU  over  other  geriM  published  t«  the  six 
photos;raphs  which  artt-ear  in  each  volume,  the  finest  paper  only  is  used,  and  ten  out  of 
the  ttoelve  volumes  of  the  series  huve  a  red  line  border.  A  Portrait  of  the  Poet  is  given 
in  all  cases,  and  the  ifh;tographe  illustrate  the  actual  scenes  alluded  to  in  the  text  of 
the  t>oem,  or  have  «(7?»w  direct  interest  in  amnection  with  the  life  of  the  Poet. 


1.  Shakespeare. 

2.  Longfellow. 

3.  Byron. 

4.  UUton. 


6.  Scott. 

<>.  Wordsworth. 

7.  Shelley. 

8.  Burns. 


9.  Hood. 

10.  Gems  of  National  Poetry. 

11.  Hemans. 

12.  Moore. 


"Gems  from  the  World's  Best  Literature." 

CAMEOS  of  LITERATURE 

FROM 

STANDARD  AUTHORS. 

In  Twelve  comi>act  Volumes,  each  consisting  of 
260  pp.,  with  an  Index  of  Authors  and  Subjects, 
and  Phoiogravore  Frontispiece.  Handsomely  bound 
in  half-white  cloth,  with  green  watered  silk,  sides 
gilt,  and  gilt  tops.  Neatly  encased  in  watered  silk 
panelled  Ik>x  to  match  binding. 


AN  ART  EDITION  OF 

TENNYSON'S  POEMS  (Complete). 


Handsomelj" 
bound  in  watered 
silk  binding,  wiih 
inlaid  panel,  gilt 
lettered,  gilt 
edges,  with  a 
finely  reproduced 
portrait  in  photo- 
gravure from  the 
painting  by  G,  F. 
WArrH,  R.A. 

The  Volume 
may  al.-<o  be  had 

in  various  leather 
bindings. 

Prices  on  appli- 
cation. 


-     A  complete  catalogue  of  ChrUtmas  Boohs  will  he  forwarded  on  application. 
London  :   FREDERICK  WARNS  &.C0.,  Chaudos  Houae,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


SEEIEY  &  GO.'S  LIST. 


Just  Published. 

GREEK  TERRACOTTA  STATDETTES. 

By  C.  A.  HUTTON.     With  a  Preface  by  A.  8. 
Murray,  LL.D.,  Keeper  <if  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities.  British  Museum.    With  17  Eiamples 
printed  in  Colour  and  36  printol  in  Mococbrome, 
clcth,  gilt  top,  78.  net. 
'  Sure  of  a  wclctrac  from  art  lovers.      Tlie  iUustratiou.ar 
f  tlie  choicest  iinsXily."  -  Liver pnol  Courier. 
"Sumptuously    got    lU'.    well  iuform*!    .     .    .     beauUlulIy 
Itustrated."— Wfasi70w  Herald. 

GREEK   BRONZES.     By  A.  S.  Murpaj, 

LL.D.,  and  Qreek  Terracotta  Statuettes, 

liy  C.  A.  BUTTON.  With  4  PhoU)gravure»,  8 
Coloured  Plates,  and  77  other  lUus'Tations.  lu 
1  Volume,  cloth,  lOj.  6d.  net. 

Now  Ready. 

RECOLLECTIONSof  JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

By     Dr.     J.     V.     WIDMA.NN     and     Professor 
DIETRICH.     Translated  from  the  German  hy 
Dora  B.  Hecht.     With  2  Portraits,  large  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
■'  Euglish  lovers  of  music  will,  we  are  Bure.  accord  a  liearty 
welcome  to  Messrs.  Dietrich  and  Widmanu's  ■  lleooUeotions  of 
Bralims.'    The  volume,  in  truth,  is  odo  which  every  cultivated 
musiciil  amateur  will  di'si'e  to  a'ld  to  hij  library,  —globe. 
"  (.'liarmiuK  remiuiscences- "—^ijecfafor 

The  STORY  BOOKS  of  LITTLE  GIDDING: 

beinp  the  Religious  Dialogues  Recited  in  the  Great 
Room  at  Liule  Gidding  Hall,  IMl-S  From  the 
Original  ManuBcriptot  Nichnlaa  P'errar.  With  an 
Introduction  by  B.  CRUWVS  SEARLAND.  and 
several  IllasTr.ition?,  cloth,  Os. 

"Quaint  aud    iaterestiui;  ...richly  illu*tratcd  by  alit'c_>lote 
drawn  from  a  wide  learuiug  iu  hooks  little  read  nowa  lays. 

fctsni  n. 
"  The  volume  will  be  to  many  modern  po  >p!o  a  revclati.m  " 

Heard. 

Sasl  Publi.slied. 

SYLVIA  in  FLOWER  LAND.    By  Linda 

GARDINER,  Author  of  "  The  Sound  oi  a  Voice," 
&c.    Wiih  16  Illustrations  by  Herbert  B.  Butler. 
Cloth,  ;fs.  fid. 
*•  Attractive  as  any  fairy  tale,  and  as  a  molt  tugeiii-jus  attempt 
to  popularise  amongst  yjuug  people   a  science  iu  which  lliey 
oay  find  lifelong  enjoyment,  her  delightful  little  book  deserves 
,^very  succcs"." — Glasgow  Herald. 
"A  chariQiug  fauuwy."— l^orid. 

MR,  GILLIAT'S  NEW  BOOK. 

WOLF'S  HEAD  :  a  Story  of  the  Prince 

of  Outlaws.     By  the  Rev.  E.  GILLIAT,  Author  of 
"The  King's  Reeve,"  "  In  Lincoln  Green,"  ifcc 
With  8  Illustrations.    Cloth.  58. 
"  Filled  with  the  life  and  colour  of  the  greenwood,  and  with 
aucli  hearty  fun  aud  merriment  that  it  cauuot  fail  to  eharm. 

Letds  MercU'p. 
••  Will  be  as  warmly  appreciated  as  its  predecessors  by  the 
same  hand."— i'tamfarj. 

MRS.  MARSHALL'S  LVST  STORY. 

THE  PARSON'S  DAUGHTER  :  and  How 

she  was  Painted  by  Mr.  Homney.  A  Story  by 
EMMA  MARSHALL,  Author  oI  "  Under  the  Dome 
of  St.  Paul's,"  "In  Westminster  Choir,"  &o. 
With  8  Illustrations  after  Romney  and  Gjiins- 
borough.  Cloth,  5s. 
"Written  with  that  charm  and  fcding  for  the  perfume  of  a 

perio.1  which  the  author  haa  so  frdiuentb'  brought  to  bear  on 

similar  themes,"— OniitwA. 

WILD  ENGLAND  of  TO-DAY  and  the 

Wild  Life  in  It,     Hy  C.  J.  CORNISH,  Author  of 
"  Life  at  the  Zoo,""  Animals  at  Work  and  Play," 
4o.      With  18  Illustrations.      Cheaper   Edilion, 
cloth,  68. 
"Even  more  fascinating  than  its  prc<lecessor.    Everybody 

will  find  something  to  his  taste  In  this  choice  volume  of  natural 

lore."— ITorlrf, 

MOUNTAIN  STREAM  and  COVERT.  By 

A.  INNES  SUAND,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Sir 
Edward  Hamley,"  "The  Warin  the  Pfninsula," 
&c.  With  16  illustrations.  Cieaper  Edilion, 
cloth,  6s. 
"A  most  delightful  volume  of  essays  on  country  Ufa  and  sport 
and  charming  studies  of  wlM  life  "Spectator. 

THE  SPECTATOR  In  LONDON.    Essays 

by  ADDISON  and  STSSLE.     With  66  Illustra- 
tions by  Ralph  Cleaver.    Cheaper  Edition,  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 
"Excellently  printed,  illustratol  in  a  dellgbtfol  "'"'l.51'' 
altogether  makes  as  charming  a  gift-book  as  could  "l*?^"2r 

COUNTRY  STORIES.    By  Mary  RusseU 

MITFORD.    With  many  Illuslration.s  by  George 
Morrow.    Cheaper  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  «d. 
"  There  is  no  wearyiug  of  these  sketcbeaof  old-world  life  and 
manners  iu  eouutry  aud  country  towns."— Jfoiic»«*l«r  (>  uanlion 
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Christmas  Literature. 

I.— Gift  Books. 

In  the  matter  of  Christmas  Gift-books  adults  come  off 
this  year  with  less  success  than  children.  Apparently 
most  of  the  labour  of  authors,  artists,  binders,  printers,  and 
engravers  has  gone  towards  the  beguilement  of  the  nursery. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  case  stands,  the  adults 
are  not  getting  too  few  books  but  the  children  too  many. 

Among  the  more  considerable  achievements  among  pic- 
torial volumes  we  must  mention  prominently  the  noble  work 
on  Rubens  (Heinemann)  by  Mr.  Ernest  Michel,  a  magnificent 
monument  to  the  great  Flemish  painter.  Mr.  Malcolm 
Bell's  Rembrandt  (Bell),  Lady  Dilke's  French  Painters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Heinemann),  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse's 
British  Contemporary  Artists  (Heinemann),  Mr.  C.  A. 
Hutton's  Greek  Terra-eotta  Statuettes  (Seelej),  The  Art  Journal 
for  1899,  and  Fifty  Years  of  Art,  both  issued  by  Messrs. 
Virtue,  the  late  Grant  Allen's  edition  of  White's  Selborne 
(Lane),  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  E.  H.  New,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's Twelve  Portraits  (Heinemann),  Bunyan's  Life  and 
Death  of  Mr.  Budman  (Heinemann),  with  pictures  by  the 
Brothers  Ehead,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's  Education  of 
Mr.  Pipp  (Lane) — all  these  deserve  attention. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  the  Essays  of  Elia  is,  we  believe, 
a  departure  for  publishers  of  Lamb.  The  "  Dissertation 
on  Eoaf.t  Pig"  has  been  illustrated  fully  in  a -separate 
book,  and  otlier  essays  may  have  suggested  pictures  now 
and  then,  but  a  complete  edition  of  the  Essays  and  More 
Essays,  with  many  pictures  throughout,  is  a  novelty.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Brock  is  the  artist  in  Mr.  Dent's  choice  edition. 


Perhaps  the  most  charming  of  this  year's  illustrated 
novels   is  Charles   Eeade's  Peg    Woffington   (Allen),    with 


"  LAYING   THE  CLOTH. 

FROM  MR.   HUGH    THOMSON'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO   "PEG 

WOFFINGTON." 

drawings  by  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson.  We  give  one  of  these, 
depicting  Mrs.  Woffington's  romps  with  Triplet's  children. 
Another  illustrated  novel  is  George  Eliot's    Silas  Marner 


'DBKAM  CHILD&EN. 


nOU  MR.  C.  E.  BBOCK'S  IIXrSTBATIONS  TO  "THE  B88ATS  OF  ELIA."  Birch. 


"  she's  FONDEST  O'   YOU." 

FROM   MR.   REGIHAU)  BIKCn'S  ILLUSTRATIONS    10    "  SILAS 

MAHNER." 

(Blackwood),  with  dexterous   drawings  by  Mr.  Eeginald 
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II.— Children's  Books. 

Turning  from  these  books  to  books  for  children,  the 
making  of  which  has  become  so  considerable  an  industry, 
we  are  confronted  by  a  multitude  too  vast  to  deal  with 
ade<juately.  Already  in  two  or  three  articles  an  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  Academy  to  pick  out  the  more 
striking  examples,  but  many  necessarily  slipped  through. 
If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  twelve  best  nursery  books 
of  the  season  we  should  suggest  these  : 


FoK  Boys' 
Stories  from  Froissart    ... 
Tommy  Smith's  Auinials 


Reauino. 

...     Edited  by  Henry  Newbolt. 

...     By  E.  Selous. 


For  Girls'  Reading. 

The  Little  Browns By  Mabel  E.  Wottou. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Sun    ...     By  Evelyn  Sharp. 

For  Mixed  Reading. 
The  Treasure  Seekers     ....    ...     By  E  Nesbit. 

The  Red  Book  of  Auimal  Stories    By  Andrew  Lang. 

PlCTTTKES  AND   RitVMES. 

The  Golliwogf;  in  War By  the  Misses  Upton. 

The  Book  of  Peuuy  Toys       ...     By  Mrs.  Dearmer. 
The  Book  of  Shops By  P.  D.  Bedford. 

FoK  Very  Small  Childben. 
Two  Well-Worn  Shoe  Stories     By    J.    Hassall    and 

Cecil  Aldiu. 
The  Story  of  Little  Black  Sambo   By  Helen  Bannerman. 
Mother  Duck's  Children By  "  Gugu." 

This  list,  it  will  be  seen,  aims  chiefly  at  younger  children, 
stopping,  say,  except  in  the  case  of  Froissart  and  MissNesbit, 
at  about  thirteen.  There  are,  of  course,  countless  other 
excellent  story  books,  a  few  only  of  which  we  can  enumer- 
ate:  Mrs.  Moles  worth's  This  and  That  (Macmillan), 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade's  The  Odds  and  the  Evens  (Chambers), 
Mr.  Henty's  A  Roving  Commission  and  the  two  collections 
of  stories  edited  by  him —  Yule  Tide  (Longmans)  and  Peril 
and  Prowess  (Chambers),  Mr.  Manville  Fenn's  Fix  Bayonets  ! 
(Chambers)  and  Ned  Leger  (S.P.C.K.),  Mr.  Harry  Colling- 
wood's  The  Castaways  (Griffith  &  Farran),  Miss  Evelyn 
Everett  Green's  Priscilla  (Nelson),  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Miles's 
new  Fifty-Two  and  Twenty- Six  volumes  (Hutchinson). 

Tlie  practice  of  extracting  stories  for  children  from  the 
Classics  is  observable  in  full  swing  every  Christmas.  This 
year  the  author  of  Admirals  All  makes  his  first  appearance 
in  this  connexion  with  a  volume  of  Stories  from  Froissart 
(WeUs  Gardner),  for  which  Mr.  Gordon  Browne  has 
made  drawings,  one  of  which  we  reproduce.      No  book 


FROM   MR.    aORDON   BROWNE'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  TO 
"  STORIES    FROM    FROISSART." 

could  be  more  timely,  since  the  war  spirit  is  now  supreme. 
Mr.  Newbolt  has  chosen  well,  and  his  Introduction  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Tlie  translation  used  is  Lord 
Berners',  with  slight  modifications.. 


Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  who  possesses  a  name  honoured  in 
the  imrsery  for  his  collections  of  fairy  tales,  ha«  this  year 
gone  to  Boccaccio  as  Mr.  Newbolt  has  gone  to  Froissart, 
and  has  brought  away  a  sheaf  of  stories  suitable  for  certain 
boys  and  girls.  These  are  published  by  Mr.  George  Allen 
under  the  title  Tales  from  ISoccaccio.  The  tales  are  four  in 
number,  beginning  with  the  sad  history  of  patient  Grissel, 
and  ending  with  that  of  Isabel  and  the  pot  of  basil.  The 
illustrator  is  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  whose  peculiar  method 
could  hardly  have  more  suitable  material.      We  reproduce 


"  NOW  HB   •    .    .   FELL   IN   LOVE." 

EROM   MR.    BYAM   SIIAW'S   ILLUSTRATIONS   TO 

"  TALES   FROM    BOCCACCIO." 

one  of  Mr.  Shaw's  drawings.  Now  and  then,  in  this  book, 
he  rises  to  greater  heights  tlian  we  remember,  particularly 
in  the  tine  picture  facing  page  90. 

The  child  who  has  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Tuer's  Stories  from 
Old- Fashioned  Children's  Books  (The  Leadenhall  Press)  will 
do  well  to  ask  someone  older  to  select  passages  for  reading 
aloud.  Taken  throughout  it  is  somewhat  stodgy.  But 
read  by  a  humorously-minded  uncle,  say,  it  might  keep  a 
room  in  a  roar  of  irreverent  laughter.  Most  of  the  stories, 
to-day,  are  less  interesting  than  quaint.  This  is  a  passage 
that  no  longer  could  be  written,  from  Dangerous  Sports, 
1808: 

Always  be  careful  to  avoid  any  dog  which  you  see 
nmuing  along,  looking  heavy  and  lowering,  seemingly 
inattentive  to  everything,  his  eyes  looking  red  and  watery, 
and  his  tail  banging  between  his  legs,  lost  it  should  be 
mad.  If  at  any  time  you  should  bo  bitton  by  a  dog, 
though  ever  so  slightly,  endeavour  to  ascertain  whose 
dog  it  is,  and  immediately  apprise  your  parents  of  the 
circumstance,  since  they  will  be  the  fittest  to  carry  on  the 
inquiry  further,  and  evea  if  the  dog'  should  have  been 
m>id,  cin  prevent  its  beiug  of  the  leait  ill  consequence  to 
you,  if  you  give  them  early  infoi-mation. 

Probably  very  old  people  will  form  the  most  grateful 
section  of  Mr.  Tuer's  public. 
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A  new  illustrator  of  unusual  gifts  is  to  be  found  in 
Mother  Goose  m  Prose  (Duckworth),  new  renderings  of  the 
old  stories  by  Mr.  Frank  Baum.  This  is  Mr.  Maxfield 
Parrish,  an  American  artist  with  a  remarkable  grotest^ue 
fancy    and    great    power  of    hand.      "We   reproduce   an 
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FROM   MU.    MAXFIELD  PAKRISH'S   ILLUSTBATIONS  TO 
"  MOTHEU   GOOSE   IN   PROSE." 

excellent  Specimen  of  Mr.  Parrish's  manner.     It  depicts 
the  Man  in  the  Moon  stepping  to  earth. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane's  1899  Christmas  Book  is  entitled 
Blue  Beard's  Picture  Book  (Lane),  and  it  consists  of  tliree 
of  this  artist's  toy  books  bound  in  one:  "Blue  Beard," 
"The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  "The  Baby's  Own  Alphabet." 


AN  END-PAPEK 
FROM  MB.   WALTER  CRANE'S  "  BLUE  BEARd's  PICTURE  BOOK." 

In  the  end-paper  which  we  reproduce  Mr.  Crane  makes  a 
concession  to  the  militarism  of  the  moment. 


Small  in  size  (it  belongs  to  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's  "  Dumpy 
Books  for  Children  ")  and 
simple  in  its  illustrations, 
The  Story  of  Little  Black 
Sambo,  by  Helen  Banner- 
man  (Grant  Eichards), 
takes  a  very  high  place 
among  the  children's  books 
of  the  year.  It  is  really 
funny,  and  really  a  child's 
book.  Little  Black  Sambo 
has  articles  of  clothing 
given  to  him  one  by  ono 
by  his  parents,  and  has 
them  taken  from  him  one 
by  one  by  the  tigers  he 
meets  in  the  jungle.  We  ^^^^^k  sambo's  trouskks. 
depict  his  trousers  and  also  .v  return-  to  primitive  illus- 
the  fate  of  his  umbrella.  thaitox. 

How  Sambo  recovered  his 

possessions,  and  what  became  of  the  tigers,  wo  shall  not 
set  forth ;    but  we  commend  this   book  to  everyone  who 


"Yoii  could  tie  a  knot 

on  your  tail,  and  carry  it 
that  way , "said  Little  Black 
Sambo.  "So  I  could,"  said 
the  Tiger.  "Give  it  tome, 
and  I  won't  eat  you  this 
lime."  So  lie  got  poor 
Little  Black  Sambo's  beau- 
tiful Green  Umbrella,  and 
went  away  saying,  "Now 
I'm  the  grandest  Tiger 
in  the  Jungle." 


TWO   PAGES  REDUCED   FROM    "LITTLE    BLACK   SAMBO." 

wishes  to  find  a  child's  book  that  will  fill  a  home  with 
laughter,  and  unite  adults  and  infants  in  admiration. 

Among  the  original  fairy  stories,  or  whimsical  stories, 
of  the  year,  we  should  put  Miss  Evelyn  Sharp's  The  Other 
Side  of  the  Sun  (Lane)  easily  first.  Miss  Sharp,  as  Wymps 
and  All  the  Way  to  Fairyland  have  before  proved,  has  a 
bright  and  winsome  way.  Also,  she  has  an  unfailing 
instinct  for  the  social  condition  of  fairyland.  She  knows 
fairyland,  knows  exactly  what  it  is  like  and  what  kind  of 
people  one  meets  there.  And  then  she  has  the  prettiest 
thoughts  and  a  gay  sense  of  fun,  and  her  stories  are  stories 
first  and  not,  as  in  so  many  cases  nowadays,  merely  the 
medium  by  which  their  author's  cleverness  can  be  best 
displayed.  Miss  Nellie  Syrett's  drawings  are  not  so  good 
as  the  text. 

Other  new  fairy  story-books  for  children  include  The 
Crock  of  Gold  (Methuen),  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould,  wherein 
several  well-known  tales  are  retold  by  a  Devonshire  school- 
master named  Jeremiah  Toope,  who  plays  Scheherazade  to 
the  distressed  Queen  of  the  Pixies  in  order,  by  his  stories, 
to  divert  her  mind  from  the  death  of  her  pet  hedgehog. 
Mr.  Toope  tells  them  exceedingly  well.  Other  old  stories 
retold  will  be  found  in  In  the  Chimney  Corner  (Harpers),  by 
Seumas  MacManus,  a  collection  of  Irish  folk  tales  served 
up  afresh  in  a  pleasant  brogue,  with  a  few  curious  illustra- 
tions in  bright  colours.  In  tliis  connexion  we  would  also 
mention,  with  recommendations  to  perusal,  The  Princess  of 
Hearts  (Blackie),  by  Sheila  E.  Braine,  and  The  Elephant's 
Apology  (Blackie),  by  Alice  Talwin  Morris,  with  illustra- 
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tions  by  Alice  B.  Woodward.  Mr.  Norman  Garstin's  The 
Suilort  of  Aprilh  (Lane)  is  a  more  conscious  literary  effort, 
l)ut  it  is  a  pretty  story  with  much  delicate  fancy 
interwoven. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's  Golden  Age  being  a  classic,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  it  here,  except  to  recom- 
mend the  illustrated  edition  which  Mr.  Lane  has  iuft 
published.  We  reproduce  the  frontispiece  in  the  middle 
of  tliis  pajre.  The  artist,  Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish,  is  the 
same  who  illustrated  Mother  Goose  in  Prose,  referred  to  r  n 
another  page.  He  is  perhaps  less  happy  with  Mr. 
Orahame  than  with  the  old  nursery  rhymes,  but  his 
dexterity  is  remarkable. 

Among  the  books  primarily  interesting  to  girls  which 
can  be  cordially  commended  are  two  brisk  and  moving 
stories  of  families.  Stories  of  families  must  be  very  bad 
indeed  to  be  dull;  but  these  are  good.  One  deals  with 
the  Browns,  the  other  with  the  B&sXahles.^Th* '^ Liitle 
Brown*  is  by  Miss  Mabel 
E.  Wotton,  is  illustrated 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  Brock,  and 
is  published  by  Messrs. 
Blackie.  As  a  story  of 
children  for  children  it  has 
hardly  a  fault,  and  the 
pictures  are  exactly  what 
they  should  be.  The 
Brown  father  was  a  pro- 
fessor (an  old  convention 
with  writers  of  such  books), 
and  the  culminating  in- 
cident of  the  story  is  the 
discovery  by  Drusilla  of 
an  impending  burglary  and 
her  gallant  mission  to  give 
the  alarm.  The  adventures 
of  the  Bastable  children 
are  to  be  found  in  The 
Treasure  Seekers  (Unwin), 
by  E.  Nesbit.  Being 
reduced  to  comparative 
poverty,  they  set  to  work 
in  various  ways  to  gain 
riches.  Among  their  de- 
vices is  journalism,  and 
the  specimens  of  the  paper 
which  the  historian  gives 
are  very  choice.  This  is 
one  item,  under  the  head- 
ing " Curious  Facts ":  "If 
you  take  a  date's  stone 
out  and  put  in  an  almond 
and  eat  them  together,  it 
is  prime.  I  found  this 
out.— Sub-Editor."  The 
book  is  really  amusing,  and 
it  should  be  now  beginning,  not  merely  a  Christmas  life,  as 
in  the  case  of  so  many  of  the  works  before  us,  but  a  steady 
existence  as  a  nursery  history.  To  the  family  books 
which  have  been  named  might  be  added  The  Boys  and  I, 
by  Mrs.  Molesworth  (Chambers),  one  of  several  stories  by 
this  favourite  author  which  reach  us  this  winter.  Whether 
or  not  they  are  all  new  we  cannot  be  certain,  but  The  Boys 
and  I  is  to  be  recommended. 

A  popular  nursery  author  who  would  be  missed  if  he 
did  not  produce  an  annual  volume  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Farrow, 
the  creator  of  the  Wallypug.  Mr.  Farrow's  new  book  is 
called  The  Little  Panjandrum's  Dodo  (SkefRngton),  which 
shows  no  falling  off  in  high  spirits  and  comic  invention. 
Mr.  Farrow's  fun  is  inexhaustible,  and  his  buoyant 
good  humour  unflagging.  In  Mr.  Allan  Wright  he 
n  1  *^     *    sympathetic     and     humorous    illustrator. 

Other  new  fairy  tales,  or  whimsical  tales,  which  are  cer- 
tain of  a  welcome  are  those  contained  in  Ihe  Scarlet  Herring 


'•  Till-:    JlUltliLAliS. 

FROM  MR.   MAXFIELD   TAREISn's   ILLUSTRATIONS  TO 

"  THE  GOLDEN  AGE." 


volume  by  Judge  Parry,  published  by  Messrs.  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  The  author  of  Xataicampus  and  Butler  Scotia 
has  his  steady  public.  The  new  book  contains  tales  in 
Judge  Parry's  familiar  and  acceptable  manner,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  high-spirited  verse.  Here  is  a  scrap  from 
the  "  Druid's  Geography  "  : 

An  Island's  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  sea, 

A  Lake's  a  Water  Island  in  the  land, 
A  Strait's  a  piece  of  water  as  narrow  as  may  be. 

And  an  Isthmus  is  a  Strait  that's  made  of  Fand. 

Judge  Parry's  work  has  always  a  strong  family  flavour : 
one  feels  that  he  is  writing  primarily  for  the  children  ho 
knows  best ;  but  he  is  clever  enough  to  make  others 
interested  too.  For  Pierrette  (Lane),  a  volume  of  fairy 
stories  by  Mr.  H.  de  ^'e^o  Stacpoole,  we  have  no  praise. 
The  author  does  not  take  himself  seriously,  and  therefore 
his  readers  will  not  believe  in  his  work.     In  writing  fairy 

stories  one  cannot  be  too 
single-hearted  and  self- 
forgetful. 

Among  the  large  illus- 
trated books — in  the  diffi- 
cult oblong  shape  which 
convention  demands  and 
which  is  so  hard  to  nego- 
tiate in  a  house — one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  is 
Two  Well  Worn  Shoe  Stories 
(Sands  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  J. 
Hassall  and  Mr.  Cecil 
Aldin.  Mr.  Hassall  chooses 
the  story  of  the  old  woman 
who  lived  in  a  shoe,  and 
his  treatment  of  it  is  ex- 
cellent. The  shoe  house 
is  a  triumph  of  architec- 
tural cobbling,  but  one 
does  not  quite  see  why  the 
nationality  of  the  family 
should  be  Russian,  as  we 
gather  it  to  be  in  Mr.  Has- 
sall's  imagination.  That 
does  not,  however,  matter 
two  pins.  The  point  is 
that  his  draughtsmanship 
is  strong  and  sure,  and  he 
has  brought  a  very  agree- 
able fancy  to  bear  upon 
his  work.  Mr.  Aldin  is 
making  great  advances. 
One  or  two  clever  draw- 
ings to  the  story  of  tlie 
dame  who  lost  her  shoe 
suggest  that  he  has  better 
claims  to  the  post  of 
Caldecott's  successor  than  anyone.  Caldecott,  however, 
would  have  spared  us  the  realism  with  which  Mr. 
Aldin  has  treated  the  old  dame's  foot. 


Some  Book  Cases. 

On  the  next  page  we  give  reproductions  of  eight  of  the 
more  striking  pictorial  book  covers  of  the  season.  The 
Tales  from  Boccaccio,  designed  by  Mr.  By  am  Shaw,  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  George  AJlen;  Gulliver's  Travels  and  The 
Other  Side  of  the  Sun,  designed  respectively  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Cole  and  Miss  Nellie  Sjrett,  are  Mr.  John  Lane's;  The 
Story  of  the  Seven  Young  Goslings,  designed  by  Mrs. 
Dearmer,  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Blackie  ;  and  Cold  Steel  and 
Majuba,  both  designed  by  Mr.  Kimborough,  are  Mr.  Grant 
Bichards's.  The  designers  of  Saunterings  of  Bookland 
(Messrs.  Wells  Gardner)  and  A  JS'ew  Ride  to  Ehiva 
(Messrs.  Pearson)  we  are  not  able  to  give. 
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Other  New  Books. 


Lord  Lytton's 
Indian  Administration. 


By  Lady  Betfy  Balfour. 


Time  is  bringing  about  its  revenges,  and  giving  us  the 
perspective  needful  for  the  true  appreciation  of  the  states- 
men who,  like  liord  Lytton  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  were  so 
venomously  and  ignorantly  attacked  in  the  dark,  unhappy 
days  of  the  early  eighties.     Lord  Lytton  was  abused  be- 
cause he  was  not  understood,  but  to-day,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  all  the  world  sees  that  he  adopted  the  true 
policy,  and  that  he   possessed    that  prescience  in   which 
his  opponents  have  proved  so  sadly  lacking.     In  his  will 
the    Viceroy  requested    Lady  Lytton    "to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the    assistance    of   some   statesman   or   writer,  in 
whose  ability  and  character  she  has  confidence,  for  the 
production  of  a  complete  record  of  my  Indian  administra- 
tion."    Sir  John  Strachey  began  the  work,  but  ill-health 
obliged  him  to  abandon  it,  and  finally  Lady  Betty  Balfour 
took  up  the  task  of  recording  the  years  of  her  father's 
Indian  administration.     The  two  principal  points  of  Lord 
Lytton's  viceroj'alty  were  the  Great  Assemblage  at  Delhi 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as  Kaisar-i-Hind  on 
January  1,  1877,  and  the  Afghan  negotiations  and  war.  Of 
the  former  it  need  only  be  said  that  it  provided  a  feudal 
head  for  the  great  princes  of  India,  and  did  more  to  satisfy 
them  than  years   of  good  government  have  done.     The 
Afghan  War  of  1879  was  the  outcome  of  events  which 
took  place  before  Lord  Lytton's  arrival  in  India,  and  really 
dated  from  1870,  when  General  Kaufmann  sent  a  compli- 
mentary letter  to  the  Ameer,  and  began  the  long  series  of 
Eussian  intrigues  with  Afghanistan.     1873,  however,  was 
the  turning-point,  as  then  Sher  All  made  a  last  effort  to 
obtain  from   the  British  Government  more   definite   and 
practical   protection   from   the   unsolicited    patronage    of 
Eussia.     This  Lord  Nortbbrook,  the  Viceroy,  was  inclined 
to  give,  but  the  l)uke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
only  permit  vague  and  empty  promises,  with  the  result  that 
Sher  Ali,  in  despair,  naturally  listened  to  Russia,  and  made 
an  Afghan  War  merely  a  question  of   time.     Tlie  book 
emphasises  what  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  have 
long  known,  and  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  valuable  for  that 
reason.     If  Lord  Ijytton  needed  any  justification  it  would 
be  found  in  the  map  at  the  end  of  the  book.     In  1876  the 
north-west    frontier   of    India   was   an    absurd   line   zig- 
zagging across  a  plain,  and  intersected  by  rivers  running 
at  right   angles  to   it :    a  hopeless  position.     Nowadays, 
thanks  to   Lord   Lytton,    it   is   among    easily   defensible 
mountains,  and   only  the  fact  that  it  is  drawn   east   of 
Kandahar  recalls  the  craven  fears  of   1880.    Lady  Betty 
Balfour,    who  has  been  aided  by   Sir  Alfred   Lyall,    Sir 
Charles  Elliott  and  Sir  Stuart  Bayley,  has  produced  a  work 
which  is  invaluable  as  a  record  of  a  very  crucial  period  in 
the  history  of  British  India.     (Longmans  &  Go.) 


Luton  Church. 


By  thb  late  Eev.  Henry  Cobbe. 


He  who  faithfully  writes  the  history  of  one  old  English 
Church  achieves  far  more  than  a  local  work.  Thus  the 
late  Mr.  Cobbe's  book  is  justified  of  its  662  large  pages. 
These  present  record  after  record  which  illuminates  not 
only  Luton,  but  England.  Luton  is  described  as  Lygean- 
burgh,  "  the  fort  upon  the  Lea,"  by  a  Saxon  chronicler, 
c.  571.  A  royal  manor  under  Saxon  and  Norman  kings, 
Luton,  says  Mr.  Cobbe, 

has  seen  in  its  streets,  or  heard  in  its  fanes,  many  of  the 
notables  of  both  mediieval  and  modem  times ;  while  it  can 
show  in  the  history  and  present  aspect  of  its  venerable 
pariah  church,  with  its  well-authenticatod  succession  of 
clergy  dating  from  Saxon  times  to  the  present  hour,  an 
evidence  as  well  of  the  continuity  of  the  National  Church, 
alike  through  changes  of  race  and  dynasty,  of  policies  and 
creed,  as  of  the  still-existent  beauty  of  one  »t  least  of  her 
uieditcval  fanes,  notwithstanding  both  royal  and  fanatical 
despoilen. 


In  the  Domesday  Book  Luton  Church  appears  as  a  well- 
established  church  in  "  the  king's  demesne,  endowed  with 
five  hides  of  land.  On  this  basis  of  fact  Mr.  Cobbe  made 
a  scholarly  study  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  church  and 
its  lands,  and  their  probable  connexion  with  the  first 
Christian  rulers  of  Mercia.  After  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  story  of  the  church  becomes  clearer,  and  Mr.  Cobbe 
follows  it  tenaciously,  and  displays  it  with  an  extraordinary 
wealth  of  detail  through  the  Plantagenet,  Eeformation, 
and  Act  of  Uniformity  periods.  The  architectural  and 
monumental  features  of  the  church,  which  is  one  of  thirty- 
seven  churches  in  the  county  all  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  are 
the  subject  of  a  long  chapter.  The  magnitude  and  interest 
of  the  subject  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cobbe's 
list  of  known  rectors  and  vicars  of  Luton  Church  extends 
back  to  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Among  the  patrons  of  the 
living  have  been  Edward  III  ,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  King  George  III.  In  his  untiring  efforts 
to  elucidate  every  point  and  period,  Mr.  Cobbe  has  made 
investigations  which  extend  to  the  township  of  Luton  and 
the  county.  His  appendixes  fill  300  pages.  A  work  like 
this  does  not  touch  the  popular  imagination,  yet  historians 
and  antiquarians  are  not  the  only  readers  who  will  value 
Mr.  Cobbe's  labours.  This  book  has  the  undying  interest 
of  thorough  work  rightly  directed.  (Bell  &  Sons. 
12s,  6d.  net.) 

The  Story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult. 

Eendered  into  English  by  Jessie  L.  Weston. 

This    is    the    second     instalment     of     Miss    Weston's 
"  Arthurian  Eomances  Unrepresented  in  Malory."     There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  text  which  serves 
it  as  a  basis.     This  is  the  German  version  of  the  story  of 
Tristan  begun  by  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  about  1210. 
It  belongs  to  the  smaller  group  of  Tristan  stories,  in  which 
the  legend  is  quite  disconnected  from  the  all-embracing 
Arthurian  legend  which,  in  so  many  writers,  from  Beroul 
to  Malory  and  from  Malory  to  Tennyson,  has  absorbed  it. 
As    literature    it    is    probably   the   best   version   of    all. 
Gottfried  was  a  considerable  poet,  and  told  the  immortal 
tale  with  a  sympathetic   understanding  of    its  emotional 
possibilities,  and  with  a  skill  in  narrative  art  which  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  writers  of  romans.     We  are  not 
altogether   pleased   with   Miss   Weston's   abridged   prose 
rendering.     Perhaps  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Bourdillon   and 
Dr.  Sebastian  Evans  have  spoilt  us  for  more  pedestrian 
work  ;  but  certainly  this  English  is  undistinguished,  and 
fails   to   reproduce   the   colour   and   quality  of   mediieval 
writing.     And  in  abridging  at  all  has  not  Miss  Weston 
rather  sacrificed  the  scholar  to  the  general  reader,  who, 
after  all,  will  imperfectly  appreciate  the  sacrifice  ?     A  few 
repetitions  hurt  nobody,  and  modem  taste  hardly  requires 
the  softening  of  mediajval  manners  and  customs.     At  the 
same  time.  Miss  Weston's  introduction  and  notes  show  her 
to  be  herself  a  scholar  well  aa^uainted  with  the  intricacies 
of  Eomance  problems,  and  we  venture  to  take  it  that  she 
has  left  out  nothing  very  material.     Miss  Caroline  Watts 
has  contributed  some  pleasing  initials  and  chapter  head- 
ings, in  which  she  makes  good  use  of  the  interlaced  orna- 
ment which  Christian  Ireland  borrowed  from  Byzantium. 
(Nutt.) 


Oliver  Cromwell  : 
HIS  Life  aio)  Character. 


By  Arthur  Paterson. 


Mr.  Paterson' 8  idea,  in  adding  one  more  to  the  many 
biographies  of  Cromwell,  is  to  eschew  the  historical  back- 
ground, and  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  personal  life  of 
his  hero.  For  hero  he  is  to  Mr.  Paterson.  Mr.  Paterson 
is  firmly  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  the  Protector 
was  an  honest  and  straightforward-minded  man,  guided 
throughout  his  career  by  the  most  patriotic  and  unselfish 
motives.  This  contention  has  been  upheld  by  one  writer  after 
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another  since  Carlyle  published  his  eloquent  defence  of  %he 
greatest  of  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Paterson  is  conspicuously 
quiet  and  moderate  in  his  tone,  tor  all  his  thorough-going 
advocacy.  There  is  no  vituperation  of  adversaries,  and 
he  seeks  to  establish 'all  his  conclusions  by  reason.  But, 
in  the  main,  does  he  present  to  us  anything  new?  Does 
he  shed  any  fresh  light  on  the  character  of  the  Protector  ? 
Do  we  rise  from  the  book  feeling  that  we  have  a  glimpse 
of  another  or  a  more  intimate  Cromwell  than  was  revealed 
to  us  in  the  many  previous  biographies  ?  We  think  not. 
Essentially,  it  is  the  Cromwell  of  Carlyle.  In  detail  we 
glean  little  that  has  not  been  stated  in  other  lives,  and 
those  recent.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  studious  moderation  of 
tone  that  this  book  has,  we  think,  an  advantage  over  its 
immediate  predecessors.  But  that  it  brings  us  closer  to 
Cromwell  we  do  not  feel. 

Of  course,  this  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  great  historical 
character  is  always  a  fascinating  exercise,  having  some 
kinship  to  the  imaginative  sympathy  of  the  historical 
novelist.  But,  in  the  main,  it  must  always  reduce  itself 
chiefly  to  motive-mongering  ;  and  motive-mongering  is 
but  an  unsatisfactory  business.  It  is  tinged  by  the  notions 
of  the  person  who  engages  in  the  game.  What  were 
Cromwell's  motives  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life — whether 
he  were  wholly  sincere  in  the  open  protestations  of  dis- 
interested religion  which  he  made  throughout  his  career — - 
make  very  pretty  matter  for  speculation  and  defence. 
But  only  Cromwell  knew — or  did  he  know  ?  To  us  the 
great  interest  lies  in  his  certain  and  indisputable  achieve- 
ment :  the  way  in  which  the  organisation  which  he  devised 
for  his  troop  of  horse  was  rapidly  extended,  first  to  the 
army  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  finally  to  the  entire 
Puritan  host ;  the  spectacle  of  one  man  moulding  to  his 
will  an  army  and  a  nation,  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  or  inert 
majority,  and  raising  England— in  her  own  despite — to  a 
position  she  had  not  known  since  Elizabeth.  Of  these 
things  there  is  no  dispute.  Nor  are  they  the  privilege  of 
aoy  individual  historian.  Mr.  Paterson's  Life  is  sound, 
censible,  well  and  moderately  written  ;  but  it  scarcely  takes 
the  place  he  would  seem  to  desire  for  it.     (Nisbet  &  Co.) 


Fiction. 

Miranda  of  tlie  Balcony.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.     6s.) 

A  STORY,  a  story  pure  and  simple,  free  of  divagations, 
digressions,  and  all  other  literary  embroideries  !  But  there 
is  little  to  be  said  about  it,  except  that  the  author  handles 
English  like  a  craftsman,  and  has  a  fine  natural  instinct 
for  direct  and  vivacious  narrative.  Miranda  calls  for 
neither  argument  nor  exposition.  Mr.  Mason's  descriptive 
powers  are  now  mature.  It  is  improbable  that  he  will 
ever  reach  up  to  any  height  of  the  verbal  magic ;  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  writes  under  the  spell  of  an  inspiration ; 
but  what  a  man  of  talent  can  do  with  his  native  tongue 
that  Mr.  Mason  does.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  best,  the 
scene  Ijeing  the  sea  round  about  the  Scilly  Isles : 

Hh  made  no  attempt  to  land  upon  the  Lighthouse.  The 
relief  men  were  hoisted  up  in  the  sliug,  the  head-keeper 
and  one  of  his  assistants  were  lowered,  and  the  lugger 
started  upon  its  homeward  run  l)efore  the  wind.  Tue  fog 
thick-jied  and  lightened  about  them  as  they  threaded  the 
intricate  channels  of  the  western  islands.  Now  it  was  a 
thin  groy  mist,  parting  here  and  there  in  long  <orrid  rs, 
driven  thi.s  way  and  that,  twirling  in  spires  of  smoke, 
shepherded  by  the  winds  ;  now  again  it  huog  close  about 
them  an  impenetrable  umber,  while  the  crew  in  short 
(jiiick  tenths  and  gestures  of  the  anus  mapped  mV,  the  rocks 
and  passages.  About  them  they  could  hear  the  roar  of  the 
breaking  waves  Bnd  the  rush  of  water  up  slabs  and  over 
ledges,  and  then  the  "  gliimpli  glumph "  an  the  wave 
sucked  away.      At  times,   too,  the  fog  lifted  from   the 


surface  and  hung  very  lo  w,  mussed  above  their  heads,  so 
that  the  black  hillocks  of  the  islets  stood  out  in  th->  shiister 
light  like  headstones  of  a  cemetery  of  the  sea,  and  at  the 
feet  of  them  the  water  was  white  like  a  flash  of  angry 
teeth. 

This  is  dignified  and  worthy  work.  Though  Mr.  Mason's 
tale  is  strictly  of  to-day,  it  passes  in  many  lands.  He 
can  describe  Tangier  and  Plymouth  and  Spain  and  the 
Scillies  with  an  equal  facility  and  felicity,  and  he  has  some 
touch  of  "  the  true  romance."  Mixed  up  with  wild 
adventure  and  strange,  uncanny  happenings  are  swift 
hints  of  the  Strand's  actuality,  which  serve  their  double 
purpose  of  piquancy  and  verisimilitude  : 

The  lights  of  a  theatre  attftictpd  him.  He  paid  his 
money,  took  a  seat  in  the  stalls,  aud  was  at  ouce  very 
worried  and  perplexed.  He  turned  to  his  neighbour,  who 
was  boisterously  laughing. 

"Would  you  miud  telling  me  what  this  play  is?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  musical  comedy." 

"  I  see.     But  what  is  it  about  ?  " 

Charnock's  neighbour  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"I  ought  to  remember,"  he  said,  "  for  I  saw  the  piece 
early  in  the  run." 

The  four  principal  characters  are  convincing  enough, 
and  it  is  in  the  heroine's  favour  that  she  is  not  offensively 
heroic,  though  she  can  bring  a  riding-whip  across  a  man's 
face  with  the  best.  The  villain,  "Major"  Wilbraham, 
with  his  aspirations  towards  rendering  Horace,  is  excellent. 
Miranda  ofJ,he  Balcony,  in  fine,  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
book. 


The  Barrys.     By  Shan  F.  Bullock. 
(Harpers.     6s.) 

Of  all  human  failings  that  versatility  of  the  heart  which 
is  paradoxically  known  as  heartlessness  is  the  most  intelli- 
gible and  the  least  excused.  It  is  not  in  an  Englishman's 
nature  to  write  scientifically  of  the  amorist :  his  blood  boils. 
But  The  Barrys  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  puts  before 
us  an  amorist  who  stands  self- revealed,  with  "  humanity  " 
written  as  it  were  all  over  his  baseness.  Mr.  Shan  Bullock 
has  indeed  a  remarkable  talent  for  imbuing  unconver- 
sational  narrative,  which  is  not  autobiographical,  with  the 
very  spirit  of  his  characters.  He  is  like  some  first-rate 
reporter  who  can  hear  people  think.  One  knows  that  his 
own  style  is  clear,  straight,  eloquent ;  but  he  is  so  nearly 
the  stage  manager,  pure  and  simple,  that  one  forgets  all 
about  him.  Regarded  as  a  story  The  Barry h  is  deeply 
interesting.  The  reader  is  face  to  face  with  the  element 
in  male  nature  which  was  the  inspiration  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  he  cannot  help  a  furtive  sympathy  for  the  young  man 
who  was  thrown  into  the  company  of  Irisli  Nan  after  he 
had  plighted  troth  to  English  Marian.  Our  own  sympathy 
subsided  when  we  perused  the  journal  kept  by  this  poor 
creature  after  his  rupture  with  his  wife.  A  literary  man 
who,  we  are  given  to  understand,  became  famous  would 
surely  not  have  committed  himself  to  such  trash.  It  is 
a  pity  that  Mr.  Bullock  should  have  adopted  this  thread- 
bare device  for  revealing  human  nature.  For,  as  we  have 
indicated,  it  is  his  special  talent  to  be  independent  of  such 
devices.  Again,  the  denoament  is  very  pathetic,  yet  the 
reader  instinctively  resents  the  sacrifice  of  Frank  Barry's 
child  in  order  to  teach  Frank  Barry  that  he  was  not  a  man. 
The  figure  of  the  other  Barry,  the  rugged  and  upright  old 
man,  who  in  his  lonely  farmhouse  watches  with  stern  dis- 
approval the  shiftiness  and  insincerity  of  a  beloved  nephew, 
is  admirably  drawn  ;  so,  too,  is  the  hopelessly  loquacious 
Irishman,  John  Butler,  and  the  naturalness  of  the  dialogue 
throughout  is  much  to  be  commended.  The  horrible  con- 
descension of  the  literary  mind  towards  nature  and  man 
is  one  of  the  more  odious  traits  of  the  amorist ;  one  feels 
he  is  incapable  of  bleeding. 
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IFt'n*  on  tht  L»»ii.    By  John  A.  Steuart. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.     6s.) 

Mb.  Steitabt's  1)Ook  has  the  solidity  and  knowingness 
of  good  reporting.  It  has  style  too,  and  a  good  idea 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  thing  one  reg^ts  is  that  the 
story  is  not  a  natural  growth,  but  a  sort  of  realistic 
fantasy  with  a  violent  and  improbable  termination.  Mr. 
Steuart  describes  the  way  in  which  a  sense  of  the  evils  of 
the  drink  traffic  steals  into  the  mind  of  a  rich  brewer's 
only  surviving  son.  The  situation  suggests  terrors  which 
escape  Mr.  Steuart,  but  the  immediate  pathos  of  it  he 
grasps.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the  book  lies  rather  in  its 
over-elaboration  than  it8j;)erfunctorine8s.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  picturesque  slang,  but  somehow  we  don't  "  hear 
the  East  a-callin'."  The  ex-soldier  and  brutal  husband 
who  accompanies  the  hero  on  his  journey  through  Drink- 
land  is  full  of  vitality,  but  once  he  addresses  Lady 
Twickham,  the  brewer's  wife,  in  language  fatally  reminis- 
cent of  the  comic  stage,  and  once  he  sentimentalises. 
Similarly  a  gentleman  dosser  is  differentiated  from  the 
roughs  by  an  exaggerated  bookishness  of  speech.  It  is 
the  unexpected  pathos  that  tells.  The  proverb  says  it 
also  "  arrives."  And  there  lies  the  trouble  with  Mr. 
Steuart.  He  is  the  slave  of  the  obvious.  He  is  adroit 
in  writing,  but  bad  in  composition.  Still,  Mr.  Steuart 
is  highly  instructive  and  sometimes  quite  human  and 
sympathetic. 


DosNA  Terksa. 


By  Fbances  Mauy  Peard. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[  The»e  note»  on  tht  week's  Fiction  are  not  weenarily  final. 
Reviewt  of  a  aelection  will  follow.~\ 


Folly  and  Fresh  Air. 


By  Eden  Phillpotts. 


An  extended  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  genial  books 
by  the  author  of  The  Human  Boy.  It  is  the  good-humoured 
happy-go-lucky  narrative  of  a  holiday  on  Dartmoor,  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  but  nearer  to 
life.  Mr.  Phillpotts's  is  essentially  a  holiday  book. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.     6s.) 


The  Princess  Xbnia. 


By  H.  B.  Maheiott-Watson. 


A  romance  by  the  author  of  Diogenes  in  London  and 
Galloping  Dick.  The  story  is  of  romantic  deeds  in  modern 
life,  and  there  is  the  inevitable  German  State.  "  '  Good,' 
ejaculated  Christopher.  'But  there  will  be  no  dying. 
We  shall  carry  it  as  a  jest.  The  Margrave  rides  with  an 
escort  of  the  Palace  Guards— three  in  number.  You  see 
I  am  frank  with  you.  We  may  have  a  brush,  but  there 
will  be  more  danger  when  the  affair  is  over.'  '  You  mean 
of  discovery  ? '  asked  Kreiss.  '  I  mean  that  the  outrage 
will  most  likely  be  treated  as  of  international  importance.'  " 
(Harper.     68.) 


Anyhow  Stories. 


By  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 


An  enlargement  of  a  book  published  several  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Clifford  has  added,  among  others,  "Wooden  Tony,"  and 
there  are  new  illustrations  by  Lady  Stanley  (Miss  Dorothy 
Tennant)  and  the  Hon  John  Collier.  The  book,  which 
has  been  revised  for  this  edition,  contains  some  of  the 
most  charming  stories  of  children  that  have  been  written. 
(Duckworth.     Ss.  6d.) 

One  Qiteen  Triu.mphant.  By  Frank  Mathew. 

A  pleasant  historical  romance.  "  Queen  Elizabeth  sat 
in  the  garden  by  tb«  river,"  is  the  first  sentence.  "  On  my 
left  the  red  walls  of  Hampton  Court  had  a  deepened  tint. 
The  garden  was  shining  with  multitudinous  roses.  All 
was  quiet  as  if  the  day  was  a  Sabbath."  But  the  story  is 
not  all  Sabbath  calm :  it  includes  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     (Lane.     68.) 


Donna  Teresa  is  the  young  English  widow  of  an  Italian 
nobleman.  We  are  here  concerned  with  her  later  loving, 
and  with  that  of  her  sister  Sylvia.  The  story  is  a  tragedy, 
and  is  laid  in  Pome,  which,  in  Mrs.  Peard's  experienced 
hands,  yields  attractive  backgrounds.    (Macmillan.    6s.) 


In  Connection  with  the  De 
WiLLououBY  Claim. 


By  Frances  Hodqson 
Burnett. 


In  this  story,  by  the  author  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroij, 
we  are  in  the  States  after  the  War  of  Secession,  when 
claims  for  compensation  were  being  put  before  the  Govern- 
ment. The  story  on  which  the  De  Willoughby  claim  is 
founded  is  vouched  for  by  Judge  Rutherford  as  the  "  Lord's 
truth  "  ;  but  Farquhar  reminds  him  that  "  as  a  rule  it  isn't 
the  Lord's  truth  that  carries  a  big  claim  through."  A  good 
novel  of  national  life  and  love's  young  dream.  (Warne  & 
Co.     68.) 


Allan  Darke. 


By  Charles  Donnel  Gibson. 


An  American  novel.  Allan  Darke,  a  young  Virgfinian, 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  a  shipwreck,  and  is  astonished  to 
find  himself  thrown  among  personal  enemies,  of  whose 
existence  he  had  no  previous  knowledge.  To  these  shore- 
dwellers  his  name  is  hateful,  and  some  mystery  of  the  past 
can  alone  explain  their  feelings  toward  him.  The  story  is 
concerned  with  this  mystery,  from  which  love  is  evolved  in 
due  time.     (The  Macmillan  Co.     6s.) 

The  Undoing  of  John  Brewster.    By  Mabel  Howard. 

"  John  pulled  himself  together.  .  .  .  '  I  have  asked 
Donna  Carmella  to  marry  me ' ;  and  he  paused.  The  next 
words  came  with  g^eat  difficulty.  '  I  am  going  to  become 
a  Roman  Catholic'  For  some  minutes  there  was  silence — 
a  heavy,  intense  silence,  broken  only  by  the  burning  of  the 
fire  and  the  ticking  of  the  clock.  Then  a  cry  broke  from 
his  mother  :  '  Oh,  John  !  my  boy  !  my  boy  ! '  "  This  is 
one  of  the  central  situations  of  the  story.    (Longmans.    63.) 


Many  Waters. 


By  K.  Rhodes. 


"  For  one  moment  earth,  sea,  and  sky  became  a  blank, 
a  feeling  of  death  came  over  Stella."  Presently  she  said — 
but  "  her  voice  sounded  far  away  and  unreal "  :  "  So  he  is 
engaged !  To  Miss  Brandon,  of  course.  I  have  expected 
it  for  some  time."     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     6s.) 


The  Siren's  Web. 


By  Mary  Thomas. 


A  story  of  London  society.  Sir  Vyell  Tremaine  succumbs 
to  the  dazzling  and  voluptuous  charms  of  Stella  Gas- 
coigne  after  he  has  become  engaged  to  Patience  Wain- 
wright,  a  pretty  Bristol  Quakeress.  This  story  of  his 
entanglement  is  very  readable.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     63.) 


Mora. 


By  T.  W.  SPEiaHT. 


A  rather  farcical  love-story  laid  at  the  Palatine  Hotel  in 
the  Lake  District.  Lady  Renshaw — "  the  old  she-dragon  " 
— is  the  butt  of  the  story.  She  "dotes  on  nature," 
and  observes  that  a  landscape  is  "  quite  Ruskinesque." 
(Greening.     68.) 


The  Prince's  Feathers. 


By  Mrs.  Leith-Adams. 


A  story  of  old  Warwickshire.  "Who  was  Bessie,  'the 
flower  of  Leamside,'  and  what  noble  house  harks  back  to 
the  blue-eyed  fledging,  Robin,  as  its  ancestor  ?  In  whose 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  little  clear-starcher  of  Bidcombe 
village — she  whose  dainty  fingers  goffered  the  snowy  fur- 
belows for  the  great  ladies  who  graced  the  hostelrie  of  the 
Prince's  Feathers?"  The  question  is  not  answered, 
but  is  interestingly  stated  in  this  story.  (Digby,  Tjong 
&  Co.     6s.) 
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UNIFORM     EDITION     OF    THE 

PROSE   WRITINGS    OF   RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  Imund  in  red  cloth,  with  trilt  tops,  price  Gs.  each  Volame, 

Rudyard  Kipling's  New  Volume. 

TwenfySinth  Thousand, 

STALKY    &    00. 

ALREADY   PUBLISHED. 


PLAIN  TALES  from  the  HILLS. 

With  Portrait. 

LIFE'S  HANDICAP:  being  Stories 
of  Mine  Own  People, 

MANY  INVENTIONS. 

WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE,  ami  other 

Stories. 

THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED. 


SOLDIERS     THREE,    and    other 

Stoiie-s. 
CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS.  With 

Illustrations. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

THE      JUNGLE      BOOK.         With 
Illustrations. 

THE  SECOND   JUNQLC    BOOK. 

With  Illustrations, 


A    HISTORY  of  the  BRITISH   ARMY. 

By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  F0RTE3CUE. 
FiRst  Paht.— TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SE7EN  YE4ES'  WAR. 
In  2  vols.    With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans.    8vo,  3Gs.  net. 
DaUy  yews.-'*  It  is  sound,  admirable  workmanship,  a  book  for  which  every 
reader  of  the  nation's  history  will  heartily  thank  its  author." 


THE  WAR   IN   SOUTH    AFRICA. 


Thinl  Edition. 


With  a  new  Prefatory  Chapter  doalinjr  with  the  events  which 
have  induced  the  present  crisis. 

IMPRESSIONS    OF   SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  the  Riffht  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 

With  3  Maps,  and  with  the  Text  of  the  Transvaal  Conventions  of  1881  and  188*. 

Crown  8vo,  68. 


NEW  .AND  CHEAPER  EDITION'  NOW  READY. 

SOUTH    AFRICA    OF    TO-DAY. 

By  Captain  FRANCIS  YO0NGHUSBAND,  C.I.E.,  Indian  Staff  Corps,  late 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  South  Africa. 

With  ninstratioiiB.    Crown  8vo,  68. 


THE  QIFT-BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

CHORAL    SONGS, 

By  various  Writers  and  Composers  in  honour  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Bound  ia  Parchment.     Music  Folio.    Gilt  edges,  21«.  net. 


TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  MILL,  and  other  Literary 

Estiniiites.     liy  FREDKRIC  HARRISON,    Extra  crown  8vo,  8s.  Cd.  net. 

RUB AIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM,  the  Astronomer- 

Poet  of  Persia.  Rtiidereti  into  English  Verse  by  EDWARD  FITZ- 
Grafl.VLD.  'I'he  Foir  Editions  with  the  Original  Prefaces  and  Notes, 
Extra  crown  8vo,  8d.  Pd.  net. 


THE  DRAMA  of  YESTERDAY  and  TO-DAY.    By 

CLEMENT  SCOTT.    With  uumerou-*  Portraits.    2  vols.,  8vo,  368.  net. 
VaUy  Telegraph.—*'  Mr,  Clement  Scott's  entertaining  volumes  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  several  aubjeots  oC  indisputable  public  interest We  may  conclude 

ournotice  of  this  remarkable  work  by  observing  that  the  interest  of  its  first 
volume  is  well  maintained  in  its  second." 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  8ERIES.-New   Volume. 

HIGHWAYS  and  BYWAYS  in  YORKSHIRE.     By 

ARTHUR   H.   NORWAY.     With  Illustrations  by  Joseph   Pennell  and 

Hugh  Thomson.  Extra  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 
Observer.—"  T\xQ  fourth  volume  of  the  most  fascinating'  series  of  topo- 
graphical books  >et  produced.  Bright  descriptions  and  happy  anecdotes  are 
jiivpn  by  the  author,  and  innumerable  'bits'  of  Yorkshire  scenery  by  two  of 
the  best  black-and-white  landscape  artists  of  the  day  go  to  make  up  a  volume 
which  deserv^es  a  cordial  welcome." 

NEW   BOOK   BY  CmARLCS  W.    WOOD. 

IN  the  VALLEY  of  the  RHONE      By  Charles  W. 

WOOD,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  Majorca."    With  88  Iilus'.ra- 
tions     8v(',  10s.  net. 

AMONG  ENGLISH  HEDGE  ROWS     Written  and 

Illusl.rated  l)v  CLIFTON  .lOIlNSO.V,  with  an  Introduction  by  HAMIL- 
TON MABIE.    Extra  crown  8vi],  8s.  lid.  net. 


The  Nevf  C  ran  ford 

Crown  8to,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  'A*.  6i.  per  Volumo. 


CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  Qaakell.  With  Pre- 
faced ANNE  TIIACKEUAV  RICHIE,  and  100  lUnstra- 
tions  hy  Huf^h  Tlioinsoo, 

THE    VICAR    of    WAKEFIELD.      By    Oliver 

GOLDSMITH.    A  New  Eriition,    With  182  IlluKtrations 
by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  a  Preface  t>y  A0STI.N  DOB80N. 

OUR  VILLAGE.    By   Mary  Russell   Mitford. 

With  a  Preface  Viy  ANNE  TllACKEItAY  RITCHIE,  ami 
104)  lUustrationflby  Hugh  Thomson 


Re- 


DAYS    with     ROQER    DE    COVERLEV.       

printefl  from  the  Si>ict"ior.    With  Illustrations  hy  Hugh 
Thomson, 

CORIDON'8    80N0,     and     other     Verses. 

With  lUiistratiociR  hy  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction 
by  AUHTIN  DoRSdN. 

COACHINQ    DAYS    and    COACHINO   WAYS. 

By  W   IPUTItAM  TRISTRAM.      With  fU  IlliiBlnitlons  by 
Hugh  Thomson  and  Hcriiert  Kailton,     .New  Edition, 


OLD  CHRISTMAS,    From  the  Sketch  Book 

o(  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  Illustrated  by  R.  Caldecott. 
Third  Edition. 

BRACEBRIDQE    HALL.     From  the   Sketch 

B.)0k  of  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  Illustrated  hy  R. 
Caldecott.    Third  Edition. 

THE  ALHAMBit«.    By  Washington  Irving. 

With  an  Introduction  hy  ELIZABETH  RORINS  I'tN- 
NELL.  IllUBtruted.  with  HrawiuKs  of  the  I'laces  men- 
tioned, by  .loBe|)h  Pennell. 

RIP   VAN    WINKLE    and    the    LEGEND    of 

SLEEPV  HOLLOW.  By  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
With  r,:i  Illustrations  and  a  Preface  by  GEORGE  H. 
BdUGHTON,  R.A. 

HUMOROUS    POEMS.      By  Thomas    Hood. 

With  a  Preface  by  Canon  AI.NGEIt.  and  l;»lt  llluKtrations 
by  Charles  E,  Brock, 


,  GULt-IVER'S  TRAVELS.    With  Introduction 

by  Sir  HENRY  CRAIK,  K.C.B.,  and  lO:)  Illustrations  hy 
C.  E.  Block. 

REVNARD   the    FOX.      Edited,   with   Intro- 

duct'ou,  l^y  JOSEPH  JACOBS.  Illustrated  hy  Fiank 
Caldcrnn, 

THE     SCHOOL     for     SCANDAL,    and    the 

RIVALS.  By  R.  B.  SHERIDAN.  With  .511  lUuslraiions 
by  Kdniund  J.  SuUivin,  ami  an  Iutro<luction  hv 
AU(1U.-*TINE  BIRRELL,  UC  JI.P, 

HOUSEHOLD  STORIES  From  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Brothers  GRIMM.  Translated  from  the 
German  hy  LUCY  CRANE,  and  done  into  Pictures  hy 
Walter  Crane. 

THE    FABLES   o-f    >ESOP.      Selected,   told 

anew,  and  their  History  traced.  By  JOSEPH  JACOBS 
With  about  3(Ki  Illustrations  hy  Richard  Heighway. 


Neyif  Books  for  Childrenm 


THE  BOOK  of  PENNY  TOYS.     Written  and  lUus- 

trated  by  MABEL  DEARMKR.    Printed  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans. 

Pictojiai  boanlrt,  4to,  tls. 
.Sperfntor.— "Charming  io  many  ways." 
fall  Hall  (Jazette.—"  No  nursery  wdl  be  complete  without  it." 

MRS.  M0LE8W0RTH'B  NEW  VOLUME.    IlIuHtratei  by  Hugh  Thomson. 

THIS  and  THAT :    A  Tale  of  Two  Tinies.    Crown 

8vo,  Is.  «d. 
Punch.—"  Will  be  rewived  with  (rreat  pleasure  by  her  many  youthful  admirers. . .  A  very 
pretty  itory." 

BEASTS:    Thumb-Nail    Studies  in  Pets       By 

WARDLAW  KENNEDY.     With  numerous  Illustrations.   Pott  4to,  48.  6d. 
Mature.—"  fXis  oliservationi  are  of  real  scientific  interest,  and  his  humoroua  deBcriptioiiB 
areplea«ant  to  roul  as  well  aH  inAtructive....  Would  l>e  au  aoceptxble  Chriatmas  present  for 
nay  boy  iatemt«<l  in  nntaral  history," 


ST.   NICHOLAS   CHRISTMAS   BOOK.    A  Volume 

of  Christmas  Stnios.    Profusely  lUuetrated.    With  Ornamental  Cover, 
4to,  price  es. 
Dailv  TelepraijA.— "Contains  many  pretty  thinKS  which  will  bring  joy  to  the  heart  of 
the  young." 

THE    DRUMMER'S    COAT.     By  the  Hon.  J.   W. 

FORTKSOaE,   Author  of  "The  Story  of  a  Red  Deer."     Illustriited  by 

H.  M.  BrocK.     Pott  4to,  4s.  fid. 
Pall  Mall  Gazetie.—"  A  pretty  pfithetlc  iitt\e  story  —  Th)  boik  is  prettily  written.    The 
'TescriptiimB  of  moorlanil  sct-aery,  of  the  village  and  Bracefort  Hail,  with  its  inhabitants,  are 
dainty  and  picturestiue  ;  and  the  illustratlous  by  II.  M.  Brock  are  charming." 

THE  BRAVEST  of  THEM  ALL, 

HOHLER,  Author  of  "For  Poggy's  Sake." 
Brock.    Crown  Hvo,  -Is.  fld. 


By  Mrs.  Edwin 

IlhiMtrated  by  Chaa,   E 
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GEORGE  ALLEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE    REDEMPTION    OP    EGYPT. 

By  W.  BASIL  WORSFOLD,  M.A.,  Author  ot  "  South  Africa,"  "  Principles 
of  CririciKm." 
With  *  niuatrations  in  Colour,  20  PoU-paito  and  70  Text  Illustrations  from 
Sketches  and  Photographs  by  tho  Anther. 
Cloth,  (filttop,  extra  fcp.  -tto,  25s   net. 
AmoMi;  the  Cnntonts  are:    The  Remains  of    Mediaeval    Cairo  — the 
Mosciufls  of  Cairo,  ti.'<  illustrative  of  Saracenic  Art— the  Pyramids  and 
the  Toiwpio*  In  the  iio:phb()urhood  of  Luxor  imd  at  Philjp— Lite  Govern- 
ment   Schools   Hiiil  the    Mo8«|ue   Schools    tlic    Now    Irrigation 
Works    till'  Cotton  ami  Sugar  Industries    Agriculture  ■.\.iu\  Light 
Railways— the    Prisons— Local    Administration— anil  tlic   Indus- 
trial Development  of  the  Soudan. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP:  Twenty-three  Essays 

by  variong  Authors  on  Social,  Personal,  Political,  and  Economic  Problems 
and  Obligations.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  HAND,  with  J*roface  by  the 
Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cl  )th,  Os,  net. 

The    ADVANCE   OF    KNOWLEDGE.     By 

Lieut.-Colonel  SEDGWICK.  The  O  itline  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Constitution  of  the  Universe.    Crown  8vo,  Os, 

PEG  WOFFINGTON.    By  Charles  Reade. 

A  New  Edition,  with  74  lUastrations,  besides  tnitiaU  and  Cover,  by  H  LTGH 
THOMSON,  and  an  Introduction  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  Crown  8vo, 
362  pp.  cloth,  gilt  top  or  edges,  6s. 

A'90  aoo  Special  Copiet  on  Arnold's  Hand-made  Paper.    Super  royal  Svo, 
30«.  net. 

TALES    FROM     BOCCACCIO.       Rendered 

into  English  by  JOSEPH  JACOBS,  with  an  Introduction.  Also  2i  Full- 
page  iiesigns,  Illustrated  Borders  to  each  Stcry,  and  a  Cover  by  BYAM 
SHAW.    Pott  4to,  cloth,  7b.  6d.  net. 

TALES  FROM  SIENKIEWICZ.    Author  of 

"Quo  Vadis,"  &c.  A  Volume  of  Nine  hitherto  Unpublished  Stories. 
Translated  by  Count  S.  C.  DE  SOISSONS.  Designed  cover,  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 

AN  ANIMAL  ALPHABET  BOOK.     In  30 

Designs,  printed  in  Red  and  Black,  with  Cover  and  Couplets.  By  SARA 
M.  FALLON.    Pott  oblong,  cover  in  colours,  2s.  6d. 

The   HOMERIC    HYMNS.     A  New  Prose 

Translation,  with  Essays,  Literary  and  Mythological.  By  ANDREW 
LANG.  Illustrated  with  14  Pla'ios  from  old  Greek  Sculptures,  Ccown  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  78.  6d.  net. 

THOUGHT    SKETCHES.       A    Volume    of 

Verse.  By  Rev.  W.  EAELE.  With  15  Poll-page  Illustrations.  Crovm 
Svo,  10s.  ed.  net. 

RUSKIN  AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  BEAUTY : 

A  French  View  of  Ruskin  by  ROBKRT  DK  LA  SI/.KRAN.NE.  Trans- 
lated by  Lady  Galloway.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

New  Volumes  of  the  Uniform  Edition  of  Ruskln's  Works. 

ON    THE    OLD    ROAD:    a   Collection  of 

Miscellaneous  Articles  and  Essays  on  Literature  and  Art.     In  3  vols. 

(sold  separately),  clo:h,  gilt  tops,  5s.  each  net. 
The  subjects  dealt  with  are  inter  alia :  My  First  Editor— Lord  Lindsay's 
"Christian  Art*'— Eastlake*s  "History  of  Oil  Painting  "—Samuel  Prout — Sir 
Joshua  and  Holljein—Pre-Rriphaelitiam— Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace— Stuiy 
of  Archilectnre— The  Cestus  of  Aglaia— Fiction,  Pair  and  Foul— Fairy  Stories 
^Usnry — Home  and  its  Economics. 

GIOTTO  AND  HIS    WORKS   IN    PADUA. 

A  New  Small  Bklition,  with  Index  and  51  Illustrations  from  the  Frescoes  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Arena,  Padua.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s  lid.  net. 
l^horlly. 

PR^TERITA.    Outlines    of    Scenes   and 

Thoughts  perhaps  Worthy  in  Memory  of  my  Past  Life.  I'rown  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  5s.  each  net ;  roan  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each  net. 

Volume  I.— Consisting  of  Twelve  Chapters,  \fith  engraving  ot  "  My 
Two  Aunts  "—1819-1839. 

Volume  II. — Consisting  of  Twelve  Chapters,  with  Plates  of  "Old  Dover 
Packet  Jib  "  and  "  The  Castle  of  Annecy  "—18)9  to  1M49. 

Volume  III.— Containing  Chapters  I.  to  IV.,  together  with  Parts  I.  and 
II.  of  "Dilecta"  and  a  THIRD  hitherto  unpublished  Part,  in  addition  to  a 
comprehensive  Index  to  the  whole  work,  and  a  plate  of  "The  Grand 
Chartreuse"  from  a  dmwing  by  Mr.  Ruskin  — 18}a-18&k.     Iffearlp  readu 

PR^TERITA.     Volume  III.     8vo  and  4to 

editions  can  be  completed  by  the  luhlition  of  DILECTA,  PARTS  I.  and  II, 
for  either  edition,  2s.  net,  and  the  hitherto  unpublished 

PART  III.,  containing  Index,  4c,  as  alxive.  Large  Paper  (limited) 
Kdilion,  medium  tto.  68.  net.    Ordinary  Svo  Edition,  3s.  net. 

READINGS    IN      "  FORS     CLAVIGERA." 

Fcap,  Hvo,  cloth,  2s.  8d.  net. 


London  :    GEORQE    ALLEN,    156,  Charing  Croes  Road. 


DUCKWORTH    &    CO. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Mrs.  W.    K.    CLIFFORD'S 

ANYHOW     STORIES. 

Revised  throughout,  with  an  additional  Story. 

Illustrated  by  Lady  Stanley  (Dorothy  Tennant),  and  the  Hon.  John  Collier. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  ed. 

WYEMARKE    AND 

THE    SEA-FAIRIES. 

By  EDWARD  H.  COOPER. 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy.  Crown  Ito,  6s.  Limited  Edition  of  50  Copies 
printed  a|)on  Japanese  vellum,  £1  Is.  net. 
Pwx^h  (The  BiROir  de  B.-W-) .— "  Makes  a  splendid  fairy  story.  Wyemarke'g 
numemus  adventures  are  wonderful,  and  the  illustrations  by  Dudley  Hardy 
exeellent.  Sea-fairies  are  really  quite  nice  people  once  you  get  accustomed  lo 
their  ways."  _^ 

WEE  FOLK,  GOOD  FOLK.   By  L.  Allen  Barker. 

Illusti-ated  by  Bernard  Partridge.    Pott  4to,  38.  6d, 
AthentBum.-**  We  heartily  recommend  this  book.    Many  of  the  stories  are 
excellent.    The  illustrations,  by  Bernard  Partridge,  are  good  too." 


FAIRIES,    ELVES,    and    FLOWER-BABIES. 

ByM.  WALLACE-DUNLOP  and  M.  RIVETT-CAENAC.    Oblong  crown 
4to,  3s.  6d. 
Academy. — "  A  book  of  charming  fancies,  exquisitely  translated  into  line  by 
an  accomplished  pencil." 

Speaker.— '*  QnmiitXy  pretty  and  fanciful  tales.  They  are  certain  to  give 
much  pleasure,  for  they  are  charmingly  told  and  fittingly  illustrated." 

MOTHER    GOOSE    in    PROSE.     By  L.  Frank 

BAUM.     With    numerous    Full-Page    Pictures    by    Masflold    Parrish. 
Crown  4to,  5s.  net. 
f^t  James's  Gazette.—"  A  delightfully  got-np  volume.    Excellently  dravm 
illustrations." 

JAW  CRACKING  JINGLES.   By  T.  E.  Donnison. 

Illustrated  throughout  in  Colour.    Oblong  crown  4to,  Ps. 

Daily  Telegraph. — "  The  artist's  fancy  finds  free  play,  with  results  that  are 
wholly  mirth -in  spiring,  and  accordingly  very  greatly  to  his  credit." 

Manchester  Courier, — "One  of  the  cleverest  and  drollest  books  of  the 
season.  Capitally  drawn.  The  excellent  manner  in  which  the  book  is  pro- 
duced should  render  it  a  warm  favourite." 

THE     KINGS'     LYRICS. 

Lyrical    Poems  o'f  the  Reigns  of   King:  James  I.  and 
Kins  Charles  I. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  FITZROY  CARRIN6T0N. 

Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  ed.  net. 

KEW  VOLUME  OP  THE 

'' ENOLI&U  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS"  SERIES. 

A     HISTORY     OF 

ETON     COLLEGE. 

By  LIONEL   OUST,  Director  of  the   National  Portrait  Gallery.      With 

numerous  Illustrations,    Pott  4to,  6s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  WINCHESTER  I  A  HISTORY  OF  RUGBY  SCHOOL 


COLLEGE.    ByARTECE  F.  LiiCB, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     Pott  4to,  68.  net. 


By   W.  H.    D.    RooKE.     Pott  4to, 
Ss.  net. 


NEW    NOVELS. 
RESOLVED  to  be  RICH.    By  Edward  H.  Cooper, 

Author  of  *' Mr,  Blake  of  Newmarket,"  "The  Marchioness  against  the 
Country,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  fis. 
Literary   *♦  orM.— "  Is  likely  to  be  very  popular.    The  characterisation  of 
the  book  is  very  good.    All  drawn  with  a  firm  and  vivid  touch.    An  exciting 

and  Hkilfully. written  Ijook." 


NOUGHT.     By   S.   K.   Bevan. 


A    THING    of 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6tl. 

A  SON   of  the   SEA.     By  John  Arthur  Barry, 

Author  of  "  In  the  Great  Deep,"  "  Steve  Brown's  Bunyip,"  4o.    Crown 
Svo.  6s. 
Alhenteum.—"  It  is  a  remarkable  narrative.    Its  interest  is  varied  and  well 
sustained,  its  account  of  a  sailor's  life  is  well  rendered.    We  repeat,  the  book  is 
worth  reading." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

AGAINST 

3s.  fld. 

Pall  Mall  Oazeite.~*'yiT.  Harry  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  life  at 
sea  and  in  tho  bush  ;  and  liaving  a  tale  of'adventure  worth  telling,  tells  it  in  a 
spirited  and  vigorous  manner." 


the  TIDES   of  FATE.     Crown  Svo, 
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The  "Academy's"  Awards  to 
Authors. 

We  have  under  consideration  a  scheme  for  extending  the 
scope  of  the  Academy's  awards  to  authors.  In  former 
years  we  have  given  our  awards  of  One  Hundred  Guineas 
and  Fifty  Guineas  to  writers  who  have  published  works 
of  signal  merit  during  the  year,  as  the  following  list  of 
books  the  Academy  has  crowned  shows  : 

1897. 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  for  his  volume  of  Poems. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  for  his  Essay  on  Bums. 

1898. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  for  A  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett,  for  The  Forest  Lovers. 
Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  for  Tales  of  Unrest. 

Still  keeping  before  us  the  encouragement  of  promise 
sincerity,  and  thoroughness  in  literary  art,  wo  propose 
this  year  to  devote  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Guineas  to  writers  who  are,  so  to  speak,  still  serving  their 
apprenticeship.  The  money  will  be  divided  into  six  por- 
tions of  Twenty-five  Guineas  each,  which  we  shall  award 
to  the  successful  competitors  in  six  literary  exercises  set 
by  the  Academy.  The  subjects  will  be  announced,  and 
full  particulars  given,  in  our  next  issue. 


Literature  In  :  1899  ^  Retrospect. 

The  lover  of  fine  letters  must  often  long  for  the  days  of 
Grub-street.  Such  genial  optimists  as  Sir  AValter  Besant 
are  never  tired  of  reminding  us  how  in  these  latter  days 
literature  has  become  a  lucrative  profession  ;  how  the  copy- 
rights of  the  successful  novelist  are  "  proputty  "  ;  and  how 
he  may  own  his  bankbook  and  his  man  of  business.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  to  art  of  whatever  kind  prosperity 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  adversity.  So  long  as  a  com- 
petency at  the  most  was  to  be  gained,  the  artist  went  on  his 
solitary  and  fiowery  way  rejoicing  :  let  but  the  mirage  of  a 
fortune  gild  the  distance,  and  straightway  the  road  is 
crowded  with  adventurers,  questing  for  the  new  Klondike. 
The  artist  himself  is  caught  with  the  fever.  The  unde- 
niable good  things  that  wealth  can  give  dazi;le  his  vision. 
After  all,  he,  too,  is  human  :  he  has  his  wife  and  child  to 
take  heed  for:  the  lust  of  life  runs  riot  in  his  veins. 
What  wonder  if  the  subtle  temptation  too  often  prevails, 
and  he  loses  his  high  ideals  ? 

To  break  his  fall  there  are  sophistries.  What  is  art,  he 
may  plead,  if  it  is  divorced  from  life?  Is  not  the  power 
to  reach  the  great  heart  of  tiio  pub  ic,  to  move  a  multitude 


to  tears  and  laughter,  a  real  criterion  of  greatness  ?  Are 
greatness  and  popularity  incompatible  ?  Was  not  Shake- 
speare popular,  and  Dickens  ?  And,  in  our  own  day,  have 
not  Stevenson  and  Barrie  demonstrated  the  fallacy  that 
true  art  is  but  for  a  few  alone?  Well,  Stevenson,  for  all 
his  genius,  had  a  low  view  of  the  artist's  calling.  Hear 
him  in  "  A  Letter  to  a  Young  Gentleman  "  : 

To  live  by  a  pleasure  is  not  a  high  calling ;  it  involvts 
patronage,  however  veiled ;  it  numbers  the  aitist,  however 
ambilious,  along  with  dancing  girls  and  billiard  markers. 
The  French  have  a  romantic  evasion  for  ore  employment, 
and  call  its  practitioners  the  Daughters  of  Joy.  The  artist 
is  of  the  same  family,  he  is  of  the  Sons  of  Joy,  chose  his 
trade  to  please  himself,  gains  his  livelihood  by  pleasing 
others,  and  has  parted  with  something  of  the  stemtr 
dignity  of  man. 

You  may  infer  this,  and  with  justice,  written  in  a  some- 
what pessimistic  mood  ;  nevertheless  it  has  its  truth,  for 
the  artist  who  looks  to  win  a  fortune  by  his  art.  That  a 
test  of  the  artist's  work  is  to  please  is  undeniable.  The 
question  is,  who  is  to  be  pleased  ?  So  long  as  it  is  the 
artist  himself,  or  the  ideal  reader,  conceived  in  the  abstract 
or  envisaged  in  the  particular,  then  the  human  dignity 
remains  impaired.  If  a  sheep's  eye  be  cast  at  the  patron 
or  the  mob,  at  Dives  with  the  purse  or  Demos  with  the 
purse,  the  human  dignity  begins  to  totter  on  its  pedestal. 

Certainly  it  is  true — and  fifty  examples  could  be  adduced 
to  prove  it — that  to  be  an  artist  does  not  necessarily  condemn 
a  writer  to  unpopularity.  Great  books  have  found  their 
readers  turn  and  turn  about  with  the  veriest  trash.  It  is 
the  unaccountableness,  the  whimsicality  of  the  popular 
choice,  that  is  so  baffling.  Are  not  the  critics  greatly  to 
blame,  for  after  all  Demos  has  not  much  selection  of  his 
own  ?  He  is  a  humble  creature,  easily  led  faculty,  and 
only  too  ready  to  fill  his  bookshelves  and  make  out  his 
library  list  in  accordance  with  the  bidding  of  his  favourite 
newspaper.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  critics  to  direct  him 
aright,  and  in  so  doing  to  maintain  the  standard  of  thought 
and  workmanship  in  the  artists.  But  do  they  do  this  ? 
Modern  newspaper  criticism  has  many  qualities  of  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm.  It  is  generous  and  appreciative  to  a 
fault.  But  that  it  speaks  with  any  authority  or  discrimina- 
tion, or  that  it  has  any  reasonable  perspective,  we  are  unable 
to  persuade  ourselves.  Were  it  so,  would  the  publishers' 
columns  be  able  to  proclaim  masterpiece  after  masterpiece 
on  the  strength  of  one  notice  or  another  in  journals  of 
literary  repute  ? 

Poetry. 

As  usual,  we  begin  our  detailed  survey  of  the  year's 
literary  production  with  poetry.     Obviously  poetry  is  less 
liable  than  some  other  forms  of  literature  to  the  Capuan 
temptations  to  which  we  have  referred.     With  the  possible 
exception  of  Mr.  Kipling,  there  is  probably  no  living  poet 
whose  verse  counts  as  a  serious  item  in.  his  annual  budget. 
In  any  case,  this  has  been  a  comparatively  good  year  for 
poetry.     In   the   forefront  we    should    put   Mr.   Thomas 
Hardy's  Wessex  Poems,  which  was  issued  after  the  publica- 
tion of  our  article  on  "  Literature  in  1 898  "  ;  remarkable  not 
only  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  as  showing  that  tliere  is 
at  least  one  other  great  living  novelist,  besides  Mr.  Meredith, 
who  is  poet  too.    Something  roughhewn  in  technique,  some- 
thing   morbid  in    sentiment,    Mr.    Hardy's  verse  reflects 
with   simplicity   and   directness   the  individuality   of  the 
writer,  while  for  many  ears  its  austere  melancholy  music 
has  a  singular  fascination.     Mr.  Hardy  came  as  a  surprise. 
Of  expected  poets  there  are  but  few — Mr.  William  Watson 
and  Mr.    Francis  Thompson   the   chief — who   have   been 
silent  this  year.     The  new  work  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  comes  under  the  head  of   literary 
drama,  and  that  of  Mr.  Henley  has  not  yet  appeared  in 
volume  form  ;  but  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  Mr.  Binyon  all  fall  to  be  dealt  with  here.     Each  of 
these  pursues  a  different  ideal  of  beauty,  and  each  pursues 
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it  this  year  with  conspicuous  and  growing  success.  The 
Neic  pMtnt  added  to  Mr.  Bridges's  Collected  Works  are 
of  a  delicate  vision  and  ii  delicate  music.  Mr.  Yeats,  in 
The  Jf'iiid  ttiiwtig  the  lUedn,  is  iiij'slical,  unearthly,  and  in- 
vetorately  Celtic.  Mr.  Davidson,  in  The  LaH  Ballad,  main- 
tains  his  mastery  over  the  romnntic  quatrain.  Mr.  Binyon, 
in  the  Second  Ituok  of  London  Vitiont,  creates  some  masterly 
and  unforgettable  images  of  common  things.  After  these 
come  Mr.  Eugpne  Mason,  whose  Field  Floridus,  though,  to 
our  thinking,  a  little  derivative  in  its  combination  of  erotic 
and  religious  sensuousness,  is  yet  a  notable  production,  and 
Miss  Winifred  Lucas,  whose  Fugitives,  sensitive,  thoughtful, 
and  at  times  a  little  fine-spun,  are  much  in  the  vein  of  her 
Units  of  three  years  back.  Among  new,  or  practically  new, 
writers  we  note  Mr.  A.  B.  Miall,  whose  Poems  are  credital)le 
exercises  in  several  schools  ;  Mr.  Sturge  Moore,  whose  Vine 
Dretsershows  individuality  and  largenessof  vision,  but  misses 
excellence  by  just  the  impalpable  something ;  Miss  Elinor 
Sweetman,  whose  Pastorals  have  a  charming  freshness  of 
imogery  and  vigour  of  rhythm  ;  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes, 
whose  Shakespearean  sonnets,  The  Silence  of  Love,  are,  in 
their  musical  t hough tfulness,  as  well  as  in  their  lack  of 
colour,  a  little  outside  the  modern  range ;  and  the  anonymous 
author  of  The  City  of  the  Soul,  in  whom  both  the  qualities 
and  the  defects  of  such  work  as  Mr.  Mason's  are  carried 
to  a  still  higher  degree.  We  should  not  like  to  pass  over 
altogether  without  notice  Mr.  Laurence  Housman's  The 
Little  Land,  Mr.  Money-Coutts's  Alhamlra,  Mr.  Willmore's 
The  Soul's  Departure,  and  Miss  Dora  Sigerson's  The  Feery 
Changeling 

Anthologies  have  not  been  quite  so  numerous  as  in  some 
recent  years.  The  British  Anthologies,  begun  by  Prof. 
Arber,  contain  some  rare  and  interesting  pieces ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  show  that  the  power  to  choose  does  not 
invariably  accompany  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship. 
The  Garland  of  New  Poetry  is  notable  less  for  its  contents 
than  for  the  fact  that  it  is  an  experiment  on  the  lines  of  the 
French  L'Annce  des  Poetes. 

Literary  Drama. 

Writers  are  still  questing  after  the  golden  fleece  of 
the  literary  drama.  Mr.  Swinburne,  indeed,  is  no  new 
venturer  in  these  waters.  His  second  Bosamund  is  good 
poetry  in  his  less  flamboyant  later  manner,  but  the 
theme  of  Lombardic  barbarism  barely  yields  the  true 
tragic  note.  Of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  Paolo  and  Francesco 
we  speak  elsewhere  in  this  number.  Another  notable 
poetical  play  is  the  Osbern  and  Ursyne  of  John  Oliver  llobbos. 
Two  prose  plays,  TJie  Heather  Field  and  Maeve,  by  a  new 
writer,  Mr.  Edward  Martyn,  awoke  the  dust  of  newspaper 
controversy.  A  performance  of  the  former  play  in  Dublin 
proclaimed  its  merit;  a  performance  in  London  left  the 
question  still  in  dispute. 

Essays. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  literature  the  essay  appears  to  be 
that  which  makes  the  least  ajipeal  to  the  man  in  the  street. 
Even  more  than  poetry,  indeed,  it  claims  the  collaboration 
of  the  reader,  and  its  imdeniable  fascination  is  for  the  few 
who  can  contribute  their  share.  Those  will  not  have  found 
the  year  a  barren  one.  The  English  translation  of  Maeter- 
linck's Wisdom  and  Destiny  would  alone  save  it  from  that 
reproach.  So  would  Mrs.  Meynell's  The  Spirit  of  Place, 
full,  like  her  earlier  volumes,  of  high  thinking,  subtle 
phrasing,  and  delicate  observation.  So,  again,  would  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson's  A  Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  yet  another 
volume  of  eighteenth  century  vignettes,  written  out  of  that 
wonderful  knowledge  of  his  chosen  period  which  few  men 
can  claim  to  share  with  Mr.  Dobson,  and  with  that  ease 
and  distinction  of  style  which  is  his  peculiar  characteristic. 
The  eighteenth  century,  too,  is  the  theme  of  a  delightful 
volume  of  Johnson  Club  Papers,  by  many  hands ;  while  as  a 
pendant  to  Mrs.  Meynell's  collection  there  is  the  similarly 


named  Genius  Loci  of  Vernon  Lee,  elaborate  to  artificiality 
but  daintily  rendering  the  local  colour  of  many  chosen 
spots  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  It  Vernon  Lee  is 
elaborate  to  artificiality,  Mr.  Max  lioerbohm  is  artificial  to 
affectation,  and  the  quality  goes  fur  to  spoil  his  Sfore.  Mr. 
Boerbohm  has  originality  alike  of  vision,  of  judgment,  and 
of  expression  ;  and  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  put 
away  the  childish  things  which  hitherto  have  served  his 
purpose,  he  may  begin  to  do  work  worthy  of  his  real  talent. 
Among  other  volumes  of  essays  well  deserving  of  notice 
are  Mr.  Archer's  Study  and  Stage,  Mr.  Wedinore's  liaoks 
and  Art  and  Mr.  Gwynn's  Decay  of  Sensibility.  Finally, 
there  is  Lord  Eosobery's  Appreciations  and  Addressis. 
These  range  from  a  funeral  oration  to  an  after-dinner 
impromptu.  Naturally  they  do  not  in  many  cases  go  very 
deep,  and  thoy  lack  the  final  polish  which  a  reporter  can 
hardly  bo  expected  to  give,  but  there  is  a  dignity  and 
gracefulness  of  touch  about  tiiem  all  which  show,  as  did 
the  Life  of  Pitt,  that  in  Lord  Rosebery's  complex  nature 
the  litterateur  runs  the  statesman  hard. 

Literary  History. 

We  have  suggested  above  that  the  affability  of  literary 
criticism  is  a  feature  to  be  regretted  in  modern  letters. 
Throughout  the  volumes  j  ust  enumerated  are  scattered  a 
few  essays  in  criticism  pure  and  simple.     Wholly  critical, 
again,  in  intention,  is  the  manifesto  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Yeats  and  others  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Literary  Ideals  in 
Ireland.     But  for  the  most  part  the  workings  of  the  critical 
faculty  are  to  be  sought  nowadays,  not  so  much  in  any 
form  of  writing  which  has  a  direct  outlook  upon  modern 
creative  achievement,  as  in  books  of  erudition  dealing  with 
literary  history.     Of  these,  this  year  has  shown  no  stint. 
The  most  important  work  is  probably  Mr.  Gosse's  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Donne,  a  serious  and  in  the  main  successful 
attempt  to  write  one  of  the  great  unwritten  lives.     Then 
there  are   some  interesting  little  critical  monographs  by 
Prof.  Saintsbury  on  Matthew  Arnold,  by  Mr.  Gwynn  on 
Tennyson,  and  by  Mr.  Cope  Cornford  on  Stevenson.     That 
the  study  of  Shakespeare  has  not  yet  lost  its  recent  vogue 
is  shown  by  the  issue  of  more  than  one  new  library  edition 
of  the  plays,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Butler's  fresh  attack  on  the 
problem    of    the   Sonnets,    by   M.  Jusserand's  admirable 
Shakespeare  in  France,  and  by  Father  Bowden's  polemical 
Religion  of  Shakespeare.     Other   contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject of  great  interest  are  in  prospect.      Set  literary  his- 
tories have  been  plentiful.     Scottish  Vernacular  Literature 
has  had  its  tale  told  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson,  the  Literary 
History  of  Ireland,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Japanese  Litera- 
ture by  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  Bohoiniau  Literature  by  Count 
Liitzon,  Yiddish  Literature  by  Dr.  Wiener.     Among  mono- 
graphs   upon    special   periods    Mr.    Oliver    Elton's    T'ke 
Augustan  Ayes  stands  out  as  a  work  of  excellent  learning 
and  critical  capacity.     Mr.  Snell's  2'he  Fourteenth   Century 
belongs  to  the   same   series.     A  study  of  American  pro- 
venance, Mr.  H.  A.  Beers's  Romanticism  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  is  also  noteworthy.     Of  anecdota  and  new  editions 
of  texts  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal.     Dr.   Birkbeck 
Hill  has  printed  some  new  Swift  Letters,  and  Mr.  Stephen 
Wheeler  some  new  Landor  Letters.    Mr.  Vincent  has  added 
Carew's  Poems  to  the  "  Muses  Library  "  and  Mr.  Whibley 
Holland's  Suetonius  to   the    "  Tudor   Translations."      Mr. 
Wheatley  has  completed  his  monumental  edition  of  Pepys^ 
Diary.     Mr.  Beeching  has  publislied  some  excellent  Selec- 
tions from  Daniel  ami  Drayton.     And  that  is  about  all. 

Biography. 

Biography  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  public 
curious,  before  all  things,  of  individuality.  Under  this 
head  wo  account  the  most  fascinating  form  of  biography — 
private  letters.  The  Love  Letters  of  Robert  and  Fliiaheth 
Barrett  Browning  and  the  Letters  of  R,  L.  Stevenson  vie 
with  each  other  in  interest,  alike  for  their  revelations  of 
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individuality  and  for  the  material  which  they  supply  to  the 
critic  of  nineteenth  century  literature.  Of  somewhat  less 
value  are  the  Letiers  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  which  do  not 
add  very  much  of  importance  to  his  already  published  Life. 
Among  regular  biographies  we  must  single  out  Mr. 
Mackail's  Life  of  William  Morris,  a  model,  in  its  sym- 
pathetic and  scholarly  treatment,  of  what  such  things 
should  be.  Good,  too,  are  Lord  Grey's  Huhert  Hervey 
and  Prof.  Eendel  Harris's  Life  of  F.  W.  Crosslei/.  Dr. 
Knapp's  George  Borrow  and  Mr.  Lewis  Melville's  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  are,  in  their  various  ways,  somewhat 
disappointing.  Among  a  number  of  other  biographies  and 
autobiographies  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Sir  John 
Millais,  Dean  Liddell,  the  younger  Pitt,  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
Lord  Selbome,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Susan  Ferrier,  Prof.  Palgrave,  E.  H.  Quick,  and  Lewis 
Carroll.  Volumes  of  reminiscences  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Eussell,  and  Sir 
Algernon  West. 

History,  Anthropology,  Art. 

Three  branches  of  learning  are  well  represented  among 
this  year's  works  of  scholarship.  We  regret  our  space 
only  permits  of  the  briefest  resume  of  what  has  been  done 
in  each  field.  • 

In  History  the  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  return  of 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  to  the  scene  of  his  early  labours. 
His  American  Revolution  has  all  the  old  brilliance  and 
something  of  the  old  tendency  to  partisanship.  In  his 
father's  footsteps  follows  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  whose 
England  in  the  Age  of  Wycliffe  is  a  solid  and  valuable 
study.  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher's  The  Mediceoal  Empire,  Prof. 
Dill's  Roman  Society  in  the  Western  Empire,  and  Mr. 
Bolton  King's  History  of  Italian  Unity,  are  all  books  which 
deserve  to  make  the  reputation  of  their  authors.  The  final 
instilments  of  Lady  Vemey's  Vemey  Memoirs  and  of  Dr. 
Hodgkin's/(!a/y  and  H-.r  Invaders  complete  two  works,  each 
of  which  is  in  its  way  already  a  classic.  Sir  WUliam 
Hunter  has  published  the  first  volume  of  an  elaborate 
History  of  British  India.  Mr.  J.  H.  Eound's  The  Commune 
of  London  and  Dom  Gasquet's  On  the  Eve  of  the  Reformation 
contiin  valuable  historical  essays,  and  Mr.  F.  8.  Steven- 
son's Robert  Grosseteste  belongs  to  the  interesting  genre  of 
historical  biography. 

Under  Anthropology  we  may  class  a  number  of  books 
dealing  with  one  aspect  or  another  of  the  life  and  belief  of 
primitive  man,  a  topic  of  investigation  which  is  rapidly 
growing  in  popularity.  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane's  Man  Past  and 
Present  approaches  the  subject  from  the  widest  point  of 
view.  Miss  Mary  Kingsley's  West  African  Studies,  Prof. 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Gillen's  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  and 
Mr.  Mathew's  Eagle,  Hawk,  and  Crow  are  special  investiga- 
tions into  particular  peoples.  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  Seven 
Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's  Asiatic 
Studies,  and  Prof.  Campbell's  Religion  in  Greek  Literature 
deal  mainly  with  the  higher  development  of  religious 
thought ;  while  the  more  rudimentary  types  of  cult  and 
belief  are  considered  in  Mr.  W.  W.  Fowler's  Roman  Festivals 
of  the  Republic,  Mr.  Chad  wick's  Cult  of  Olhin,  Mrs.  Gomme's 
Traditional  Games,  Mr.  Curtin's  Creation  Myths  of  Central 
America,  Miss  Hull's  The  Cuchullin  Saga,  Mr.  Simpson's 
The  Jonah  Legend,  and  Mr.  Leland's  Aradia. 

Books  upon  Art  appear  to  be  enjoying  a  vogue,  which 
has  been  stimulated  by  the  commencement  of  two  new 
series  of  critical  monographs,  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Eoger 
Fry's  Giovanni  Bellini,  iu  the  other  a  reprint  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  M.  Stevenson's  Velasquez,  are  so  far  the  most 
memorable  volumes.  More  elaborate  and  expensive  works 
include  Lady  Dilke's  French  Art  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  fAthography  and  Lithographers,  and 
Mr.  H.  P.  Home's  Sandro  Botticelli.  Miss  Eose  Kingsley's 
History  of  French  Art  also  deserves  mention. 


Miscellaneous. 

Nor  have  other  branches  of  learning  entirely  withered 
in  the  cold  shades  of  neglect.  Philosophy  is  not  entirely 
monopolised  by  Mr.  Lecky  with  his  Democracy  and  Liberty 
and  his  Map  of  Life.  Volumes  of  lectures  by  the  late 
Principal  Caird  and  the  late  Prof.  Wallace  belong  to  the 
formerly  dominant  Hegelian  School.  A  more  psychologi- 
cal idealism  takes  sliape  in  Mr.  James  Ward's  ulgnosticism 
and  Materialism.  Theology  is  represented  by  the  big  new 
Encyclopmdia  Biblica  and  Prof.  Percy  Gardner's  Exploratio 
Ecangelica ;  Science  by  Sir  A.  Lubbock's  Buds  and  Stipules, 
Sociology  by  Mrs.  Stetson's  Women  and  Economics,  and 
Travel  by  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham's  Mogrcb  el  Acksa. 

Journalism  continues  to  invade  the  borders  of  literature. 
The  outstanding  examples  are  Mr.  Steevens's  Tragedy  of 
Dreyfus  and  his  volume  called  In  India,  a  brilliant  series  of 
snapshot  impressions.  Great  descriptive  facility  and  a  sure 
power  of  getting  to  the  point  make  Mr.  Steevens  a  really 
remarkable  Special  Correspondent.  Probably  no  other 
living  Englishman  would  know  half  so  much  about  India 
after  a  six  weeks'  sojourn  there  as  Mr.  Steevens  does. 
Another  excellent  book  on  Dreyfus  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare.  Events  in  South  Africa  have 
led  to  quite  a  shoal  of  publications,  few  of  which  can 
compare  either  in  literary  gifts  or  in  disinterestedness 
with  Prof.  Bryce's  re-issued  Impressions  of  South  Africa. 
Many  people  in  America  and  a  few  in  England  have  been 
entertained  by  the  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War  of  a  new 
humorist,  Mr.  Dunne. 

Fiction. 

Again,  in  1899,  both  Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  have  refrained  from  publishing  a  novel. 
No  year  which  passes  without  a  book  from  either  of  them 
can  be  called  quite  of  the  first  interest,  since  these  two 
names  dominate  beyond  question  the  art  of  fiction  in  Fag- 
land.  Nevertheless,  if  the  past  twelve  months  have  shown 
anything,  they  have  shown  that  our  novel-writing  is  in  a 
tolerably  healthy  and  vigorous  condition.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  masterpieces  ia  the  record  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  novels  which  disclose,  not  only  indi- 
viduality, but  real  imagination  and  a  feeling  for  style,  is, 
we  think,  larger  than  usual.  The  year  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  distinctly  a  year  of  promise,  not  without  some 
actual  achievement. 

After  the  two  great  names  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Kipling 
comes  next  in  order.  He  it  is  who  holds  the  gaze  of  the 
continents.  Now  Stalky  ^  Co.,  though  a  small  book,  has 
aroused  much  controversy.  It  lias  been  praised  as  a 
miracle,  and  held  up  to  censure  as  merely  a  preposterous 
fantasia.  For  our  part,  we  consider  that  the  time  to  judge 
it  has  not  yet  come.  One  thing,  however,  can  be  said  of 
it  with  certainty,  that  it  has  sincerity,  but  not  realism.  It 
has  sold  well,  but  not  nearly  so  well  as  The  Day's  Work. 
Mr.  Henry  James  is  content  this  year  with  one  book,  2*1^1? 
Awkward  Age,  which  in  no  wise  departs  from  his  later 
manner.  That  manner  may  have  its  disadvantages,  but  if 
you  except  the  manner  you  must  grant  that  the  work  attains 
a  high  degree  of  perfection.  As  a  craftsman  Mr.  Henry 
James  remains  unsurpassed,  and  The  Awkward  Age  is 
worthy  of  him.  Of  the  next  younger  generation  of  writers 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  has  been  silent.  That  book  which  is  to 
eclipse  A  Window  in  Thrums  has  still  to  come.  Mr. 
Zangwill,  in  They  that  Walk  in  Darkness,  has  produced 
another  volume  of  Ghetto  stories,  of  various  dates  and  very 
uneven  merit.  There  is  fine  work  in  the  book,  but  it  does 
little  to  consolidate  the  author's  reputation.  Q's  The  Ship 
of  Stars,  being  a  study  of  boyhood,  has  more  fancy  than 
imagination,  and  perhaps  more  imagination  than  form ;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  well  written,  and  its  dreamy  quality 
fascinates,  without  gripping.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has 
pursued  his  prophetical  career  in  When  the  Sleeper   Wakes, 
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a  vision  of  tlie  future  which  includes  some  of  his  best  and 
some  of  his  second  best  work.  More  important  are  his  Taks 
of  Space  arid  Time,  among  which  may  be  found  one  or  two 
stories  that  are  in  the  first  rank  of  the  fantastic.  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  has  shown  in  Th«  King'%  Mirror  that  popu- 
larity has  not  robbed  him  of  liis  artistic  sincerity.  The 
book,  while  plainly  proving  Mr.  Hope's  limitations,  is 
fastidiously  accomplished,  and  shows  a  rare  combination  of 
vivacity  with  subtlety.  Mr.  Harold  Frederic's  last  post- 
humous novel.  The  Market  Place,  is  finely  satisfactory, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Illumination,  and  it  serves  to  empha- 
sise the  more  one's  regret  for  his  loss.  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
potts  produces  a  novel  only  in  alternate  years,  and  the 
present  is  not  Lis  year  ;  but  we  have  had  from  him  two 
volumes  of  stories,  of  which  the  second  and  better,  T/ie 
Human  Hoy,  considered  in  point  of  time  with  Stalky  if  Co., 
and,  as  regards  method  and  attitude,  formed  an  interesting 
artistic  contrast  to  Mr.  Kipling's  work.  In  To  London 
Town,  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
he  dees  not  over-produce,  gave  us  an  idyllic  book  full  of 
fresh  and  delightful  local  colour,  and  elaborately  wrought, 
but  thin  as  to  texture,  and  apparently  out  of  his  natural 
vein. 

Coming  to  a  generation  still  younger  in  art  than  the 
foregoing,  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Walter  Raymond,  with 
Two  Men  0'  Mendip  and  No  Soul  above  Money,  both  of  which 
only  just  escape  being  masterly ;  to  "  Benjamin  Swift," 
whose  Siren  City  is  probably  his  best  work  since  Nancy 
Noon,  but  by  no  means  the  fine  book  we  expect  from  him, 
iind  to  Bartnell,  a  return  to  his  earlier  manner;  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Hewlett,  whose  Little  Novels  of  Italy  have  a  fine 
free  way  and  that  peculiar  zest  in  life  which  Mr.  Hewlett 
alone  is  giving  us;  to  Miss  Gertrude  Atherton,  whose 
Daughter  of  the  Vine  is  strong,  brutal,  and  ill-knit ; 
to  Mr.  R.  W.  Chambers,  whose  communistic  novel, 
Ashes  of  Empire,  proves  for  at  least  the  fifth  time  that 
he  is  a  man  to  be  specially  noted;  to  Mr.  Neil  Munro, 
whose  Gilian  the  Dreamer  has  received  much  praise  and 
much  patronage,  but  which  strikes  us  as  less  good  than 
his  best ;  to  Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason,  whose  Miranda  of  the 
Balcony  and  The  Watchers  are  neither  of  them  unworthy  of 
Morrice  Buckler ;  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Hichens,  whose  The  Slave  is 
clever,  esoteric,  fantastic,  and  enormous ;  and  to  Mr.  John 
Buchan,  whose  LoH  Lady  of  Old  Years,  with  all  its  charm, 
lacks  what  has  ever  been  lacking  in  the  author's  work — 
sheer  fundamental  imagination. 

The  year  has  been  fairly  prolific  in  what  may  be  called 
"  popularities."  The  chief  of  these  in  popularity  is 
Miss  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler's  A  Double  Thread  (in  its 
fiftieth  thousand),  a  novel  with  an  astonishingly  silly  plot, 
but  possessing  an  ebullient  froth  of  smartness  which  is 
moderately  agreeable  and  never  tedious.  Mr.  Richard 
Whiteing's  No.  5,  John  Street  made  a  furore.  It  is 
decidedly  more  than  a  "  popularity  "  ;  its  mere  cleverness 
is  astonishing,  and  it  is  well-imagined  in  parts  ;  but  on  the 
whole  more  intellectual  and  alertly  philosophic  than  any- 
thing else,  and  the  work  of  a  man  who  might  perhaps 
find  expression  equally  weU  in  another  medium  than 
fiction.  Miss  Cholmondeley's  Red  Pottage  is  at  the  moment 
in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  need  not  be  discussed  ;  let  us 
only  note  that  it  shows  a  genuine  tal^ant.  Miss  Beatrice 
Harraden's  The  Fowler  has  sold  very  well,  but  Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night  still  remains  in  a  metre  by  itself,  abso- 
lutely superior  to  any  of  her  later  books.  Mr.  Egerton 
Castle's  Young  April  has  had  an  immediate  success,  and 
will  increase  his  renown  as  an  author  who  can  please  the 
indiscriminating  without  annoying  the  discriminating. 

We  began  by  terming  the  year  a  year  of  promise.  Let 
us  now  state  the  grounds  and  enumerate  very  briefly  those 
novels  by  writers  not  yet  famous  which  stay  in  the 
memory  as  works  of  true  artistic  distinction.  The  first 
is  undoubtedly  "Zack's"  On  Trial.  We  regard  this 
as  one  of  the  finest  novels  of  the  year.  Abundantly 
inspired,  and  packed  with  the  results  of  a  deep  and  eclectic 


observation,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  an  author 
of  rich  and  individual  talent.  "  Zack,"  if  she  continues  to 
advance,  cannot  fail  soon  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  living  novelists.  On  Trial  is  by  a  woman,  and 
about  Devonshire.  We  will  put  with  it  another  novel — 
also  by  a  woman  and  about  Devonshire — "  George  Ford's  " 
Postle  Farm.  This  book  did  not  attract  much  attention. 
Nevertheless,  though  it  is  not  on  the  same  high  plane  as 
On  Trial,  it  has  pages  of  real  beauty,  and  "  George  Ford's  " 
name  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Miss  Anne  Sedgwick'.s 
Confounding  of  Camellia  is  that  rare  thing,  a  bright  novel 
of  domesticity,  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward's  One  Poor  Scruple 
is  the  same,  with  an  added  touch  of  the  philosophic  spirit 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Both  stand  out  distinct  from 
their  class.  Mr.  Clarence  Rook's  Hooligan  Nights  is  the  work 
of  one  who  can  really  write.  Mr.  Rook  also  has  humour  and 
reticence.  Miss  Pendered's  An  Englishman  has  sincerity, 
observation,  wider  and  more  exact  than  the  average,  and  a 
certain  simple,  striking  beauty  of  its  own.  Mr.  Thomas 
Pinkerton's  Dead  Oppressors  is  almost  a  notable  novel ;  it  has 
wit  and  individuality,  and  a  fair  share  of  imagination. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  a  few  novels  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  group  or  classify,  but  which,  for  very  varied 
reasons,  have  held  the  public  attention.  Tolstoi's  Jtesur- 
rection  is  still  under  repair.  Two  of  d'Annunzio's 
novels,  The  Victim  and  The  Virgins  of  the  Rocks,  have 
been  translated :  the  one  has  the  beauty  of  sinister 
horror,  the  other  the  beauty  of  exquisite  decay;  one  is 
repellent,  the  other  full  of  melancholy  charm.  Mr. 
MaUock's  The  Individualist  is  amusing,  but  biassed  in  its 
causticity.  Father  Barry's  The  Two  Standards,  though 
too  long  and  episodic,  is  richly  coloured  and  variously 
suggestive,  and  more  than  enough  to  show  that  The  New 
Antigone  was  no  chance  success.  Lever's  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
rescued  from  an  old  magazine,  proved  to  be  a  sound 
historical  romance.  Lastly,  two  established  writers,  one 
of  whom  had  been  silent  for  some  time,  each  furnished  a 
dignified  and  agreeable  work — Miss  Broughton  The  Game 
arid  the  Candle,  and  Sir  Walter  Besant  The  Orange  Girl. 


Some  Younger  Reputations.* 

Mr.  C.  F.  Keary. 

Me.  Keary  is  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  novelist,  but  he  is 
known  to  the  world  as  a  novelist.  He  has  published  five 
novels,  A  Mariage  de  Convenance  (of  which  a  fourth  edition 
was  issued  some  months  ago).  The  Two  Lancrofts,  Herbert 
Vanlennert,  A  Wanderer,  and  The  Journalist,  which  came 
out  last  year.  Of  these,  the  first — may  Mr.  Keary  forgive 
us  for  saying  so ! — is  probably  the  best.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  his  novels  that  they  raise  questions  of  technique  — 
questions,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  to  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  than  to  the    general  reader,    but  nevertheless 

*  The  following  "  Younger  Beputations  "  have  already  been 
considered  in  the  Academy  : 

Dec.  4,  1897. — Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  Georj?e  Oissing,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope,  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Mr.  Henry  Seton  Meni- 
inan,  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch,  Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison,  Mr,  Kenneth  Orahame,  Mr.  Robert  Hichens,  Mr. 
Barry  Fain,  Mr.  G.  W.  Steeveus,  Miss  Winifred  Lucas,  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm,  Mr.  G.  8.  Street,  Mr.  Laurence  Housmau,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry. 

Dec.  11,  1897. — Mrs.  Hinkson,  Mr.  Bichard  Le  Gallienne, 
Mr.  Pett  Eidpre. 

Dec.  is,  1897.— Mr.  Walter  Raleigh,  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott- 
Watson. 

Dec.  10,  18i)8.— "  C.  E.  Raimond,"  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 
Mr.  Neil  Munro,  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts,  Miss  Gertrude  Atherton. 

Dec   17,  1898. — Mr.  Allan  Moukbouse,  Mr.  Bernard  Capes. 

Dec.  24.  ISW.— "  George  Pastou,"  "Zack." 

Dec.  31,  1898.— Miss  Ellou  Thoruejcrott  Fowler. 
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interesting  enough.  This  is  especially  true  of  A  Mariage 
de  Convenanee  (1889).  In  A  Mariage  de  Convenance  Mr. 
Keary,  defying  a  rule  which  modern  novelists,  profiting  by 
the  thousand  failures  of  their  predecessors,  have  made  for 
themselves,  puts  his  narrative  in  the  form  of  letters  from 
one  character  to  another.  Even  in  the  old  days,  when 
verisimilitude  had  not  been  invented,  and  the  author  made 
no  attempt  to  write  realistic  letters,  the  enormous  technical 
difficulty  of  epistolary  fiction  was  sufficiently  apparent. 
Mr.  Keary,  with  astonishing  daring,  has  made  his  letters 
realistic.  They  are  not  merely  compositions  beginning 
"  Dear  So-and-So  "  and  ending  "Yours  ever";  they  are 
letters,  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  written  under 
the  given  circumstances.  Imagine,  therefore,  the  tour  de 
force  of  sheer  skill  necessary  to  even  a  partial  success. 
And  Mr.  Keary's  success  is  more  than  partial ;  it  is  entire, 
it  is  brilliant.  Hindered  by  the  seven ty-and- seven  dis- 
advantages inevitable  to  this  form,  and  helped  forward 
only  by  the  one  poor  solitary  advantage — namely,  that  the 
same  incident  may  be  recounted  twice  from  different 
points  of  view — he  presents  a  tragedy  with  moving  im- 
pressiveness  and  lifts  the  utterly  commonplace  into 
distinction.     The  feat  was  remarkable. 

And  Mr.  Keary  has  never  surpassed  it.  Herbert  Van- 
Unnert  (1895)  is  a  voluminous  and  ambitious  work,  dealing 
with  a  crowd  of  characters,  and  elaborate  to  the  last 
degree.  We  remember  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  printed 
a  laudatory  and  discerning  review  of  it  under  the  title,  "  A 
Novel  by  a  Novelist,"  doubtless  meaning  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  ruck  of  amateurism.  It  deserved  to  be  so  dis- 
tinguished, but  we  should  prefer  to  call  it  "  a  novel  by 
an  observer."  A  chief  essential  of  a  fine  novel  is  form, 
and  form  this  book  decidedly  has  not.  It  is  a  mass  of 
painstaking  and  highly-intelligent  observation — a  mass, 
amorphous  and  unwieldy.  Between  its  covers  a  fine  novel 
may  be  hidden,  just  as  a  fine  statue  may  be  hidden  in  a 
block  of  marble,  but  Mr.  Keary  happens  not  to  have 
chiselled  it  out.  Our  analogy  is  lame,  as  are  all  analogies 
which  confound  the  terms  of  two  separate  arts ;  however, 
it  will  serve. 

In  The  Journalist  Mr.  Keary,  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  pursued  new  tacti'3s.  Using  a  much  smaller  canvas, 
and  seltcting  his  material  with  the  most  searching  care,  he 
aimed  in  this  instance  at  subtlety,  and,  en  route,  at  certain 
new  effects  of  realism.  One  of  these  latter  is  a  mucli 
stricter  reah'sm  of  dialogue  than  is  usual ;  the  attempt  was 
very  pretty,  but  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
failed  ;  the  intention  was  plain,  the  effect  was  a  bewilder- 
ment. As  for  the  subtlety,  we  admit  that  Mr.  Keary  has 
grappled  with  a  moral  and  mental  situation—  designed  to 
show  the  influence  of  a  woman  upon  a  particular  masculine 
temperament  —  whose  subtlety  simply  makes  the  brain 
reel,  so  elusive  is  it.  And  we  deem  it  probable  that  those 
readers  who  studied  The  Journalist  as  a  student  studies  an 
advanced  text-book  have  seen  eye  to  eye  with  the  author 
and  received  the  impression  which  he  set  out  to  convey. 
But  a  novelist  may  make  a  too  exacting  demand  upon  the 
reader,  and  Mr.  Keary  has  made  that  demand.  The 
intellectual  game  is  not  worth  the  imaginative  candle. 

In  our  view  The  Journalist,  considered  artistically,  is  a 
failure,  just  as  Herbert  Vanlennert  is  a  failure ;  in  both 
instances  the  fundamental  imagination,  though  strong,  is 
not  equal  to  the  exceptional  strain  which  Mr.  Keary  puts 
upon  it.  But  we  like  Mr.  Keary  for  his  failures.  They 
are  more  interesting  than  the  successes  of  most  people. 
He  is  an  artist ;  he  has  style  ;  he  observes ;  he  is  in  close 
touch  with  life ;  his  courage  is  high.  When  he  fails  he 
fails  nobly.     And  he  does  not  always  fail. 


Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley. 

Miss  Cholmondeley  is  one  of  the  fortunate  few  for  whom  the 
gates  of  success  have  opened  wide  almost  at  the  first  knock. 
Four  novels  stand  to  her  name,  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  The  Ban- 
vers  Jeicels,  Diana  Tempest,  and  Bed  Pottage  ;  and  already  her 
position  in  the  literary  market  is  absolutely  assured.  The 
success  of  Red  Pottage,  to  which  we  referred  at  length  in  a 
recent  article,  has  been  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena 
of  the  past  year.  But  though  Red  Pottage  is  her  most 
popular,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  her  best  or  her  most  typical 
book.  That  place  must  be  given  to  Diana  Tempest.  Miss 
Cholmondeley  has  two  rather  distinct  faculties — not  often 
united — the  faculty  of  telling  an  exciting  story,  and  the 
faculty  of  wittily  observing  character.  In  Diana  Tempest 
neither  of  these  faculties  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
other.  The  reader  is  consistently  kept  on  tenter  hooks 
concerning  the  safety  of  the  hero's  life  from  his  mysterious 
trackers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  author's  power  of  witty 
and  even  humorous  observation  is  maintained  in  full  play. 
And  there  is  more  than  wit  and  more  than  excitements  in 
Diana  Tempest ;  genuine  imagination  has  gone  to  the 
fashioning  of  the  figure  of  the  heroine ;  Diana  is  a  charm- 
ing and  authentic  creation.  For  the  rest,  you  may  observe 
in  Diana  Tempest  some  of  the  faults  of  exaggeration  and 
incongruity  which,  to  our  thinking,  are  emphasised  in  Red 
Pottage.  Miss  Cholmondeley  suffers  from  no  lack  of  in- 
spiration, and  though  she  views  the  world  with  certain 
easily-defined  social  prejudices,  her  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
will  save  her  from  that  narrowness  into  which  only  too 
many  novelists — especially  women-novelists — have  fallen 
step  by  step  while  catering  for  a  large  audience.  The  risk 
which  she  runs — and  it  is  a  serious  one — lies  in  her 
apparent  contempt  for  the  value  of  form  in  art.  None  of 
her  novels  is  well  constructed,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is 
notably  weak  in  that  regard.  Moreover,  she  seems  to  have 
little  ear  for  the  music  of  words,  or  feeling  for  the  dignity 
of  the  English  tongue.  Instances  by  the  score  might  be 
brought  forward,  but  this  is  scarcely  the  moment  for  them. 
We  merely  refer  to  them  in  passing.  Gifted  with  plenty 
of  invention,  plenty  of  wit,  some  humour,  some  imagina- 
tion, and  a  fresh  touch  of  originality  which  lends  allure- 
ment to  everything  she  writes.  Miss  Cholmondeley  has  an 
excellent  chance  of  taking  rank  with  the  novelists  wliose 
work  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration  and  serious  praise. 
It  is  greatly  in  her  favour  that  she  imitates  no  one.  She 
has  her  own  plots,  her  own  manner,  and,  in  a  certain 
degree,  her  own  attitude  towards  life.  Lastly,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  she  is  a  novelist  first  and  last,  and  probably 
well  content  so  to  be.  She  does  not  glitter  on  the  forehead 
of  the  popular  magazines,  and  she  is  not  given  over  either 
to  interviews  or  paragraphs.  When  she  publishes  a  book, 
then  you  hear  of  her  ;  not  at  other  times. 


Mr.  R    Murray  Gilchrist. 

Me.  Gilciirtst  has  made  an  average  of  one  book  a  year 
during  the  last  seven  years  or  so.  Most  of  these  volumes 
are  quite  small ;  the  largest  scarcely  exceeds  sixty  thou- 
sand words  ;  and  at  least  two  novels  have  been  issued 
during  the  present  year,  each  of  which  equals  in  bulk  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  production.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
already  established  himself  as  a  specialist  in  fiction.  His 
specialities  are,  first,  the  short  story,  and,  second,  the 
Peak  District  of  Derbyshire.  Mr.  Gilchrist  began  by 
specialising  as  a  short-story  writer,  and  then,  refining 
upon  that,  became  a  short-story  writer  of  the  Peak.  As 
such  he  is  now  definitively  known.  It  was  in  1894  that 
The  Stone  Dragon,  and  Other  Tragic  Romances,  first  gave  his 
name  a  vogue  among  those  people  who  happen  to  be 
interested  in  literary  phenomena.  The  Stone  Dragon  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Peak.  It  is  a  collection 
of  stories  laid,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  conventionalised 
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eighteenth  century,  but  really  depending  very  little  upon 
any  sort  of  local  colour.  The  tales  rely  for  their  success 
upon  a  fundamental  power  of  imagination  moving  amid 
primal  passions,  and  they  do  not  rely  in  vain.  The  hook 
18  sinister,  enveloped  in  gloom — yes,  and  decadent  (like 
much  fine  literature) ;  but  it  is  strong,  it  has  authenticity  ; 
the  effect  sought  is  the  effect  won.  There  is  nothing  quite 
like  Tht  Stone  Dragon  in  modern  English  fiction  ;  but  in 
it  you  may  distinctly  trace  the  inlluence  of  Poe,  and 
perhaps  also  of  VilUers  de  I'lsle  Adam  and  Charles 
Baudelaire.  Indeed,  if  there  is  a  man  who  could  catch 
and  cage  the  spirit  of  Fleurs  du  Mai  in  our  Saxon  tongue, 
it  is  the  author  of  The  Stone  Dragon.  The  titular  story 
in  the  volume,  and  "The Writings  of  Althea  Swarthmoor" 
and  "The  Noble  Courtesan,"  must  take  a  high  place 
in  the  literature  of  the  passionate-fantastic.  Mr.  Gilchrist 
has  never  done  better  work,  or  more  individual. 

All  his  subsequent  books,  if  we  mistake  not,  are  ex- 
clusively "  Peak."  Chief  among  them  are  A  Peakland 
Faggot,  and  Nicholas  and  IFary  (issued  only  a  few  weeks  ago), 
containing  between  them  some  thirty-three  short  stories. 
These  tales  show  several  striking  characteristics — meticulous 
attention  to  form,  minute  knowledge  of  the  district  and 
the  rural  folk  described,  utter  simplicity  of  plot  and  narra- 
tion, and  extreme  brevity.  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  a  hater  of 
verbiage,  and  one  of  the  few  who  have  realised  that  style 
consists  not  in  the  apt  and  generous  use  of  adjectival 
epithets.  His  favourite  length  for  a  story  is  two  thousand 
•words.  As  for  matter,  an  incident  ■will  usually  suffice 
him,  and  that  of  the  slightest.  Probably  the  most  impres- 
sive tale  in  the  two  volumes  is  "  A  Strolling  Player,"  the 
first  item  in  A  Peakland  Faggot.  It  describes  how  a  poor 
■woman  happened  upon  the  house  of  an  aged  couple  whose 
daughter  had  just  died  in  shame,  and  how  she  (who  had 
her  own  tearful  history)  remained  permanently  to  take  the 
place  of  that  daughter.  A  dozen  small  pages — but  the 
result  is  notable ;  seriously  notable.  The  night  journey  of 
the  corpse  across  the  heath,  the  vigil,  the  funeral :  these 
things  remain  ;  they  have  atmosphere  ;  they  are  individual 
art.  One  point  specially  deserving  of  notice  is  that  Mr. 
Gilchrist  never  uses  the  literary  conjuring  tricks  of  the 
average  professional  story-teller.  His  creed  is  not  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  To  be  natural  is  his  first  care 
—to  set  down  quite  simply  and  quite  honestly  what  he  sees. 
The  ultimate  effect  must  look  after  itself.  If  it  comes,  it 
comes.  If  it  doesn't,  that,  in  Mr.  Gilchrist's  eyes,  is  no 
justification  for  going  out  and  dragging  it  in  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck.  Sometimes  it  doesn't  come,  and  in  these  cases 
we  certainly  think  that  Mr.  Gilchrist  has  been  too  cavalier 
in  his  disdain  of  it.  His  tendency  is  to  make  his  tales  too 
short.  Take,  for  example,  the  climax  of  "Lucretia  at  the 
Cabal  House,"  in  Nicholas  and  Mary.  Here  the  culminating 
scene  (p.  94),  to  ■which  all  else  is  preliminary,  is  disposed 
of  in  a  paragraph  of  sixty  words. 

Mr.  Gilchrist's  little  novel.  The  Rue  Bargain,  is  in  pre- 
cisely the  vein  of  his  Peak  tales,  and  shows  their  char- 
acteristics, perhaps,  even  intensified.  It  is,  strictly,  a 
beautiful  book ;  but  we  should  call  it  a  short  story  dis- 
guised, despite  the  multiplicity  of  incident.  It  is  an  affair 
of  a  climax  ;  that  climax  occurs  in  Chapter  XIX.,  and  not 
till  then  does  the  author  open  his  shoujders  and  give  play 
to  imaginative  passion.  Mr.  Gilchrist  may  or  may  not  in 
the  future  write  a  long  novel  which  is  a  novel  and  nothing 
else ;  but  ■we  may  express  the  hope  that  he  will  never 
abandon  the  short-story  form. 


exhausted.  Exactly  at  the  moment  when  funeral  orations 
were  being  preached  over  this  convention,  Mr.  Mason 
published  The  Courtship  of  Mortice  Buckler,  and  the  book 
was  a  shining  success.  The  public  had,  indeed,  been  pre- 
pared for  something  good  by  A  Romance  of  Wastdale,  which 
preceded  the  more  famous  story  by  a  year  or  two,  and 
itself  showed  promise.  The  Courtship  of  Morriee  Buckler 
appeared  in  February,  1 896  ;  ■went  through  four  consider- 
able editions  in  six  months ;  and  last  year,  having  attained 
the  dignity  of  a  sixpenny  reprint,  stepped  definitely  into 
the  first  rank  of  modem  historical  novels,  and  became  a 
"  classic  of  the  decade."  It  is  not  after  all,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  specially  historical  in  tone,  though  the  time  is  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  action  turns  upon  the  Bloody 
Assize.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Mason  has  adopted  most 
of  the  sleights  and  mannerisms  of  the  school  in  which  he 
ranges  himself.  Breathless  journeys,  audacious  disguises, 
cryptic  plans,  captures,  imprisonments,  escapes  —  all  the 
stock  devices  play  their  due  parts.  Mr.  Mason,  however, 
has  handled  them  -with  a  fresh  and  original  skill,  and  there 
are  in  his  plot  several  contrivances — the  sleep-walking 
witness  to  the  duel,  for  instance — which  are  distinctly  his 
own.  The  long  secret  campaign  of  the  heroine  against  the 
hero  is  also  a  novelty,  manipulated  with  good  effect  towards 
the  end  of  the  story.  Morriee  Buckler  deserved  its  success. 
The  severest  critic  cannot  but  admit  that  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  craftsman  who  has  taken  pains  to  make  him- 
self the  thorough  master  of  his  craft.  In  mere  invention 
it  is  ingenious,  and  the  style,  if  never  inspired,  is  immacu- 
lately correct-— which  can  be  said  of  few  popular  novels  of 
the  day. 

During  the  present  year  Mr.  Mason  has  produced  two 
novels.  With  Miranda  of  the  Balcony  ■we  deal  on  another 
page.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here  that  this  book  is  a 
temporary  departure  from  the  historical  vein,  and  that  in 
a  literary  sense  it  is  far  more  ambitious  than  any  other  of 
the  author's  books.  The  second  volume  is  The  Watchers, 
being  "  Arrowsmith's  Christmas  Annual"  for  1899.  Mr. 
Arrowsmith's  Annual,  by  the  way,  is  an  institution,  and 
to  have  been  commissioned  to  write  it  gives  a  certain 
distinction  to  a  young  writer.  The  Watchers,  the  scene  of 
which  varies  between  London  and  the  Cornish  coasts  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  is  frankly  a  novel  of  thrills.  In  it 
Mr.  Mason  has  used  over  again,  in  a  modified  form,  certain 
of  his  old  effects,  and  mesmerism  and  other  supernatural 
mysteries  have  a  share  in  the  movement  of  the  tale.  As 
a  piece  of  excitement.  The  Watchers  is  probably  equal  to 
anything  that  Mr.  Mason  has  done.  Viewed  in  other 
aspects,  it  is  only  slightly  inferior  to  Miranda,  and  the 
opening  scene  of  drunken  revelry  at  Lieutenant  Clutter- 
buck's  is  a  literary  tour  de  force. 

Mr.  Mason's  work  seems  to  us  to  be  already  mature. 
We  doubt  if  he  will  ever  notably  improve  on  his  present 
achievement.  It  should  be  his  legitimate  pride,  however, 
that  he  can  "  tell  a  tale  "  with  any  modern,  and  that  in 
acquiring  a  good  technical  equipment  he  has  spared  no 
trouble  to  put  his  native  talent  to  the  best  possible  use. 


Mr.  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  special  mission  of  Mr.  Mason 
to  prove,  in  spite  of  repeated  statements  to  the  contrary 
from  people  of  importance,  that  the  existing  convention  of 
historical  fiction — created  by  Scott,  and  recently  brought 
out  and  refurbished  by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman — is  not  yet 


Mr.  F.  T.  Bullen. 

Me.  Bullen  has  this  advantage  over  the  ordinary  literary 
man,  that  he  has  an  active  life  at  the  back  of  him.  He  is 
remembering  emotion  in  tranquillity  ;  having  first  done,  he 
is  now  recording.  And  this  life  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  wonderful  that  a  man  can  have,  for  it  was 
spent  largely  in  the  tropics,  in  the  midst  of  strange  seas, 
under  unfamiliar  stars  in  foreign  harbours,  at  the  helm  of 
wandering  ships.  Mr.  Bullen  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
the  things  which  most  writing  men  have  only  heard  of  :  he 
has  seen  terrific  storms  and  paralysing  calms,  he  has  seen 
a  boat  cut  in  two  by  a  stroke  of  a  dying  cachalot's  tail,  he 
has  seen  a  cuttle  fish  and  whale  in  a  deadly  struggle,  he 
has  seen  murder,   he   has   seen   the  East,      Given  such 
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experiences  and  a  small  capacity  to  narrate,  and  something 
readable  must  come  of  it.  Mr.  BuUen  has  much  more 
than  a  small  capacity ;  but  we  want  to  point  out  clearly 
that  the  principal  value  of  his  work  is  his  career.  He 
must  not  be  classed  with  such  a  &ae  imaginative  artist 
as  Mr.  Conrad,  whose  Nigger  of  the  "  Narcissus  "  is  beyond 
him  altogether.  Mr.  BuUen,  in  his  Log  of  a  Sea  Waif,  does, 
indeed,  play  with  part  of  Mr.  Conrad's  theme — the  terrors 
of  a  gale  which,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  appeased  and 
pacitied  only  by  a  human  sacrifice ;  but  he  does  it 
simply  as  a  sincere  reporter.  Mr.  Conrad's  inner 
fire  is  a  thing  apart.  Nor  is  Mr.  BuUen  another 
Michael  Scott  —  he  lacks  that  robust  temperament ; 
nor  another  Marryat  —  he  has  not  the  humour ;  nor 
another  Melville  —  he  is  without  the  dramatic  force. 
But  he  supplements  them  all  by  the  virtue  of  lacking, 
these  qualities  and  because,  in  their  place,  he  possesses 
a  power  of  careful,  patient  description,  a  gift  of  close 
observation,  an  eye  for  natural  beauty,  a  reverence  for 
human  goodness,  a  tenacious  memory,  and,  above  all,  the 
desire  to  be  truthful.  A  man  who  has  seen  men  and  things 
and  desires  to  pass  on  his  impressions  uninjured  will 
command  attention.  Mr.  BuUen's  sincerity,  his  straight- 
forwardness, his  humility  as  an  atom  in  a  tremendous  and 
venerable  scheme,  all  make  for  the  acceptability  of  his 
writings.  We  can  believe  him.  His  danger,  as  with  all 
writers  who  live  on  the  past,  is  that  he  will  exhaust  his 
material  and  repeat  effects.  Already  we  detect  an  inclina- 
tion towards  sheer  writing,  or  polysyllabic  padding,  which 
he  was  once  not  guilty  of.  Our  advice  to  him  is  in  every 
way  to  strive  after  new  experiences  and  to  make  each  word 
do  its  work  as  far  as  possible  unaided.  At  his  best,  as  in 
parts  of  The  Cruike  of  the  "  Cachalot,''''  and  "Running  the 
Easting  Down,"  in  Idylls  of  the  Sea,  he  is  one  of  the  best 
reporters  of  oce.in  life  and  ocean  raptures  that  a  lands- 
man can  ask. 


The  Amateur  Critic. 

[To  this  page  we  invite  our  readers  to  contribute  criticism, 
facourable  or  otherwise,  of  books  new  and  old,  or  remarks  on 
striking  or  curious  passages  which  they  may  meet  with  in  their 
reading.  No  communication,  we  would  point  out,  must  exceed 
300  word*.'] 


Wanted  :  Novels  of  Observation. 

A  RECENT  "  Amateur  Critic "  touched  lightly  upon  the 
possibility  that  "  the  life  of  a  great  drapery  establish- 
ment "  might  form  the  theme  of  a  successful  novel  of 
observation. 

There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  draper.  In 
the  first  place,  so  crushing  is  the  efPect  of  the  drapery 
trade  upon  the  soul  and  intellect  of  all  concerned  in  it, 
that  no  such  work  can  be  expected  from  an  employi. 
What  is  wanted,  then,  is  a  capable  novelist  to  sink  himself 
in  the  drapery  slough  for  two  years  at  the  least,  to  garner 
material  carefully,  and  (upon  his  rising)  to  report  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil  .with  tolerable  fidelity. 

But  the  second  difficulty  intervenes.  A  novelist  is  a 
novelist  by  reason  of  a  soul  more  sensitive  and  a  nature 
more  emotional  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most ;  and  I  doubt 
the  ability  of  such  a  man,  good  though  his  wiU  may  be, 
to  exist  for  even  a  week  in  the  starved  atmosphere  of  the 
Trade. 

These  are  the  difficulties  :  if  they  are  not  thought 
insuperable,  the  possibilities  are  most  tempting.  Tlie 
exacting  master ;  the  bullying  manager ;  the  truckling, 
prying  shopwalker ;  and  the  dumb,  driven  assistant  are 
only  a  few  selections  from  a  mine  of  untried  types.  There 
is  a  quiet  tragedy  in  the  air  over  all :  whether  his  labours 
result  in  the  acquisition  of  less  or  more  money,  the  un- 


failing result  is  the  daily  intellectual  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  the  man  himself. 

Comic  relief  swarms.  Assistants,  masters,  and  customers 
daily  form  up  for  a  triangular  duel,  hating  each  other 
with  more  virulence  than  do  the  captain  and  crew  of  a 
tramp  steamer,  and  covering  the  same  by  a  ghastly, 
grinning  politeness.  Thousands  of  comic  anecdotes  of 
customers  and  salesmen  await  the  gleaner ;  the  life-stories 
of  many  of  the  men  are  true  studies  in  sordid  ;  and 
about  one  in  every  hundred  is  a  genuine  living  carica- 
ture. Their  inner  life,  their  amusements,  their  proper 
slang,  their  sports  and  dancing  classes,  are  but  a  few  of 
those  points  which  an  artist  could  touch  into  gold.  This 
would  be  no  calm  "  Eomance  of  the  Second  Cup  of  Tea," 
for  thirteen  hours'  work  per  day  gives  a  hungry  zest  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  half-day  per  week. 

Lastly,  the  love  affairs  are  one  magnificent  tangle,  in 
and  out  and  all  around  the  establishment.  Oh,  the  tales 
I  could  tell ! 

This  work  should  be  written,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
narrow  satirist  who  would  call  us  "  ten-shillings-a-week 
shopboys,"  and  think  his  duty  well  performed  ;  not  in  the 
spirit  of  Dickens's  Horatio  Sparkins ;  but  it  should  be 
written  in  the  spirit  of  broad  sympathy  by  a  man  who  has 
realised  the  truth  of  the  dictum,  "  To  understand  all  is  to 
forgive  all." 

Two  names  recommend  themselves  to  me  —  the  first 
greatly,  the  second  sufficiently  —  viz.,  I.  Zangwill  and 
Arthur  Morrison. 

I  al  ways  fancied  that  the  work  should  be  called  ' '  Behind 
the  Shop  Fronts." 

A  Shopbot, 


Commas,  Colons,  and  Semi-Colons. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  in  his  book  The  Orange  Girl,  displays 
some  remarkable  peculiarities  of  punctuation.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  book  hardly  a  semicolon  is  to  be  found  ;  towards 
the  end  there  is  a  similar  lack  of  colons  ;  and  in  the  middle 
colons  and  semicolons  appear  to  be  used  indiscriminately. 
The  following  extracts  (from  the  second  edition)  will  serve 
as  illustrations : 

I  could  endure  the  doubt  no  longer.  I  laid  my  arm 
about  her  waist :  the  song  was  troubled  :  her  eyes  dropped. 
"Oh!"  she  said.  "What  wilt  thou?"  I  drew  her 
closer.  The  song  broke  off.  I  kissed  her  head,  her  brow, 
her  lips.  "We  said  nothing.  She  sang  no  more.  But  the 
larks  began  their  hymns  of  joy :  the  clouds  passed :  the 
sun  came  out  in  splendour  :  the  hedges  seemed  all  to  burst 
together  into  blossom.     (Page  49.) 

When  I  recovered  I  was  lying  along  the  stone  bench  :  my 
coat  was  gone  :  my  waistcoat  was  gone  ;  my  shirt  was  in 
rags  ;  my  shoes — on  which  were  silver  buckles,  were  gone  ; 
and  my  stockings,  which  were  of  black  silk.     (Page  220.) 

Before  the  house  was  a  flower-garden  ;  at  the  back  was 
a  kitchen-garden  and  orchard;  the  house  was  well  and 
solidly  furnished ;  all  round  the  house  lay  fields  of  tobacco 
on  which  black  people  were  working ;  on  the  steps  of  the 
veranda ;  in  the  garden ;  under  the  trees  played  in  the 
warm  sun  the  little  naked  negro  children.     (Page  l.'M.) 

As  I  understand  them,  the  uses  of  colons  and  semicolons 
are  quite  distinct.  Semicolons  are  a  kind  of  superior 
comma ;  and  colons  usually  either  precede  a  list  or  a  direct 
speech,  or  separate  a  cause  from  its  effect.  In  the  first 
extract  some  of  the  full-stops  have  no  more  value  than  the 
colons ;  in  the  second,  the  colons  and  semicolons  perform 
precisely  similar  offices:  and  in  the  third,  some  of  the 
semicolons  should  have  been  commas,  while  the  rest  are 
equivalent  to  the  colons  in  the  first  and  second  extracts. 

A  writer  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  have  his  own  ideas 
on  the  matter  of  punqtuation,  provided  there  is  reason  in 
his  ideas,  but  I  fancy  that  no  excuse  can  be  found  for  such 
careless  inconsistencies  as  are  shown  in  The  Orange  Girl. 

C.  E.  H. 
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Ford's  Lyrics. 

In  Prof.  Saintsbury's  preface  to  his  collection  of  seven- 
teenth century  lyrit's,  I  came  across  the  following  state- 
ment:  "Who  has  a  more  apparently  lyrical  imagination 
than  John  Ford  ?  He  has  not  left  a  single  good  lyric,  and 
is  probably  responsible  for  some  very  bad  ones."  Cer- 
tainly Ford  had  not  the  lyrical  gift  of  most  of  his  dramatic 
contemporaries,  but  it  is  hardly  just  to  say  he  did  not 
write  one  good  lyric.  There  is  a  host  of  Elizabethan  lyrics 
for  which  the  adjective  "  good  "  is  utterly  inadequate ;  but 
surely  no  moaner  tenn  could  be  applied  to  the  following 
"  Dirge,"  from  the  closing  scene  of  "  The  Broken 
Heart "  : 

Glories,  pleasures,  pomps,  delights,  and  ease, 

Can  but  please 
The  outward  senses,  when  the  mind 
Is  or  untroubled,  or  by  peace  refined. 
Crowns  may  flourish  and  decay, 
Beauties  shine  but  fade  away. 
Youth  may  revel,  yet  it  must 
Lie  down  in  a  bed  of  dust. 
Earthly  honours  flow  and  waste, 
Time  alone  doth  cbange  and  last. 
Sorrows  mingled  with  contents,  prepare 

Rest  for  care ; 
Love  only  reigns  in  death ;  though  art 
Can  flud  no  comfort  for  a  Broken  Heart. 

In  spite  of  the  epigrammatic  abruptness  of  the  concluding 
couplet,  the  song,  I  think,  deserves  praise.  To  the  student 
of  drama  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Ford  wasted,  or  at 
least  obscured,  tragic  powers  of  a  high  order,  by  the 
adoption  of  plots  so  repulsive  and  unnatural.  A  quaint 
])ortrait  of  the  dramatist,  shadowing  forth  dimly  his 
external  appearance,  but  admirably  suggesting  his  peculiar 
firlistlc  temperament,  is  given  in  the  two  well-known  lines 
from  a  contemporary  source  : 

Deep  in  a  dump  John  Ford  was  alone  got, 
With  folded  arms  and  melancholy  hat. 

S.  W. 


Things  Seen. 


Wanted,  a  New  Microcosmography. 

Mb.  Israel  Gollancz  has  done  well  in  adding  to  Messrs. 
Dent's  handy  "  Temple  Classics  "  series  a  new  edition  of 
Earle's  Microcosmographj.  In  this  format  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  admirable  gallery  of  seventeenth  century  charac- 
ter studies  will  have  an  extended  popularity.  Now  is  the 
time  for  some  modem  Theophrastus  to  arise  and  give  us  a 
new  series  of  characters  of  our  age.  I  venture  to  submit 
the  following  titles  for  some  of  the  word-portraits  of 
modem  literary  characters  :  "The  Good  Authors'-Agent," 
"The  Virtuous  Publisher,"  "A  Eoaring  Joumalist," 
"The  Downright  Lady-Novelist,"  "A  Very  Laureate," 
"A  Mere  Dull  Contributor,"  and  " A  Grub-street  Phan- 
tastique." 

E.  I. 


Charles   Lamb's    Time   Sheet. 

All  lovers  of  Elia  will  be  grateful  to  Sir  Algernon  West 
for  recalling  in  his  Recollecliom  the.  folio  wing  lines,  in 
wliich  Charles  Lamb  makes  a  humorous  time-table  of  his 
work  at  the  India  House  : 

From  ten  to  eleven 

£»t  breakfast  for  seven. 

From  eleven  to  noon 

Think  I've  come  too  soon. 

From  noon  to  one 

Think  what's  to  be  done. 

From  one  to  two 

Find  nothing  to  do. 

From  two  to  three 

Think  it  will  be 

A  very  great  bore 

To  stay  till  four.  S.  p. 


Self-Respect. 

I  HAVE  known  a  man  to  be  sunk  many  days  in  a  black 
humour  only  because  he  had  been  worsted  before  a  com- 
pany in  a  skirmish  of  words.  I  have  known  a  man  to 
walk  on  air  for  a  week  because  of  a  song  well  sung,  or 
a  word  well  found,  or  a  smart  catch  at  point. 

Why,  this  Sunday  morning,  tliree  minutes  before  eight, 
I  was  hurrying  through  a  low  (juarter.  The  people  slept 
behind  close-drawn  dingy  blinds;  rare  passengers,  on 
errands  like  my  own,  showed  morning  faces :  and  among 
them,  slouching  along  the  pavement,  I  came  up  with  a  re- 
lict of  yesternight,  his  fifth-hand  coat  foul  from  the  gutter, 
his  ragged  trousers  bulging  in  creases  over  his  down- 
trodden heels.  With  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockest, 
his  shoulders  hunched  to  his  ears,  which  his  greasy 
billycock  spread  out,  he  was  the  very  picture  of  squalid 
depression,  sick  with  the  soumess  of  last  night's  beer. 

When  I  was  at  the  point  to  overhaul  him,  he  paused. 
One  of  the  little  surprises  with  which  the  street  lies  in  wait 
had  arrested  his  attention — his  own  figure  at  fuU  length 
in  the  window  of  a  draper's  shop.  I  saw  his  tired,  un- 
wholesome face.  As  he  gazed  the  brow  became  heavy  with 
thought.  His  hands  were  busy  about  his  neck.  Over  his 
shoulder,  as  I  passed  him,  I  looked  upon  his  reflection 
facing  me  from  out  the  mirror,  and  I  saw — scarlet  and 
blue  and  yellow  beneath  his  rusty  chin — the  very  popinjay 
of  neckties.     It  was  his  one  "  little  bit  of  all  right." 

I  looked  back  a  moment  later,  and  he  was  coming  on 
behind  me,  his  shoulders  squared,  his  chest  thrown 
forward — marching. 


An  Apologue  and  an  Apology. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  asked  much  of 
God  and  Nature  and  Fate. 

And  at  last,  God  asked  him :  ' '  Will  you  worship  Me  by 
faith  alone  and  without  question  ? "  And  the  man 
answered,  "No.  I  will  question.  Why  else  have  you 
given  me  the  power  to  reason  and  understand  ?  " 

And  God  turned  away. 

And  then  Nature  asked  him:  "WiU  you  be  simple, 
primitive,  animal,  taking  whatever  the  day  gives  you 
with  contentment ;  doing  whatever  Chance  offers  you 
without  remorse  ?  "  And  the  man  answered  :  "  No  ;  I  will 
not  be  animal.  Why  else  have  my  fathers  toiled  to  raise 
me  from  the  bestial  stage  to  the  stature  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  human  being  ?  " 

And  Nature  turned  away. 

Last  of  aU  Fate  asked  him,  and  her  offers  were  the  most 
difficult  of  all.  Fate  said  to  him:  "Choose;  will  you  be 
a  student,  finding  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  your  life  in 
the  range  and  width  of  what  you  know  and  can  think  ? 
Or  will  you  be  sensitive,  emotional,  receptive,  quickly 
responsive  to  every  shade  and  turn  of  Beauty  and  Art, 
very  human  and  very  weak?"  And  the  man  answered, 
" I  will  be  both.     Why  else  have  I  the  two  natures?" 

And  Fate  laughed. 

Then  once  more  Fate  asked  him,  and  her  brow  grew 
terrible:  "Which  will  you  have:  the  quiet,  domestic 
love  as  of  one  whose  calm  affection  endures  ?  or  will  you 
for  ever  seek  the  mad  love,  the  thing  which  shifts  and 
changes,  which  dies  and  is  re-born,  now  glittering  with 
young  passion,  and  anon  shadowed  with  ancient  weari- 
ness ? "  And  the  man  answered :  "I  wUl  have  both  :  the 
one  for  the  every  day  and  the  other  for  the  holiday. 
Why  else  have  I  the  two  instincts  ?  " 

And  Fate  spumed  him  as  a  fool. 

Then  the  man  knew  that  he  was  all  from  all  Eternity 
doomed  to  fail. 

And  he  cursed  God  and  Nature  and  Fate 

W.  L.  Courtney. 
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SIR    ALGERNON    WEST'S    REMINISCENCES. 

FIRST   EDITION    NEARLY    EXHAUSTED.      SECOND    EDITION    IN    TUB    PRESS. 

In  2  Volumes.     With  Portraice  and  Sketches,  including  Portraits  of  Sir  Algernon  West  and  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttelton  by  the 

Marchioness  of  Granby.     Demy  8vo,  21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS,    1832-1886. 

By  tlie  Right  Hon.  Sir  ALGERNON    WEST,  K.C.B., 

For  many  yeara  Private  Secretary  to  the  Rb.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  subsequently  Chairman  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Board. 


trOilLD.— "Well  eudowert  with  attrihutes  that  commanil  for  it  an  iuiiisimtablo 
place  amuug  the  books  that  everyone  must  read,  ami  that  everyoue  will  reau  with 
pleasure." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "  \i  will  lie  a  loog  lime  before  auy  remiuiBcences  appear  so 
full  of  really  amiwinff  anecdotes  as  these  " 

DAILY  ABU'*'.— "Both  t-iitirtaiDiuK  and  iuterestiug two  volumeb  in  which  there  io 

neither  a  dull  page  uor  au  ill-natured  word." 


are  not  only  iu  th 


at  once  take  rank  among  the  buoks  which  everybody  must  read.    They 
main  extremely  entertainiuK.  'jut  in  many  points  throw  valuable  U^ht 


upon  the  political  history  of  the  neriotl  they  cover." 

ATflAZ^.^ftZ),—"  Written  with    free'om  from  egotism,  with  simidicity,  discrimination, 

apd  faultless  taste Both  volumes  can  be  read  with  uoflasi;;iiig  interest,  and  the  certainty 

that  as  each  pnge  is  ttimed  there  will  be  something  on  the  next  to  keep  the  attention  on  the 
alert,  if  not  excite  a  laugh." 


WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  «V  HBRR  BRANDBS. 
In  2  vols.    With  two  Portraits  of  the  Autb-jr.     LaiXG  crown  8vo,  2l8. 


New  Volume  of  Dr.  Fitehett's  Important  Work. 


In  2  vols.    Witb  two  Portraits  of  tUo  Autb'ir.     Laixo  crown  8vo,  21s.  IIAIIf        ^KIAI     Mftll\      f\  tk\9W^W\       f"linAnP 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  REVOLUTIONIST.    "»WJEk'^l"iAy!Lll"PE: 


By  PRINCE  KROPOTKIN. 


^-ICl  DBMV. — "  We  have  here  more  than  tiue  materials  ;  we  have  them  in  artistic  fusion, 
adoru-^  and  recommeu<lud  by  a  moderate  style,  and  by  urbane  and  wise  refiectious.  To 
read  Kropctkiu's  lile  is  to  ascend  tu  the  roof  of  our  age  aud  take  in  the  view  on  a  clear  and 

genial  day We  wish  we  could  indicate  oue-tecth  of  the  significance  and  poignant  interest 

of  these  Memoirs." 

DAIL  Y  TELEGRAPH.—"  Tlierc  is  nolack  of  adventures  iu  Princ  •  Kropotkin's*  Memoirs  ' 
—  The  visit  t**  Silteria,  ina^le  for  scientific  purposes,  contains  much  that  is  important  and 
lignificant.  while  tlie  Wler  life  iu  Western  ISurope  possedset  the  combined  fascination  of  a 
novel  and  a  naturalist's  diar^." 

Illustrated  Library  Edition  of  Sidney  Lee'e  Life  of 
8hak«speare. 

In  1  vol.,  medium  8vo,  profusely  Illustrated  with  Photogravures,  Facsimilee, 

Toiwgrapliical  Views,  dc.,  10s. 

THE  UIFEof  WlUUIflW  SHflKESPEflRE. 

By  SIDNEY   LEE, 

Editor  of  *•  The  Ihctionary  of  National  Biography." 

THE  SCARLET  HERRING,  and  other  Stories.     By 

His  Honour  Judge  EDWARD  ABBOTT  PARRY,  Authorof  "  Katawampos; 

its  Treatment  and  Cure,"  "  Hnttcr-Scotia,"  Ac.     With  Illuetratinntt  by 

Attclsian  Ruaden.     Small  4(o,  6s. 
MASvHESTER  EVEMNG  ClIROMCLE.—'tfne  of  those  charming   fairy  hooks  that 
children  will  tressare,  read  and  re-read,  and  gr'>wn-up  people  will  bike  a  delight  iu  reliting 
Ibe  stories  to  little  ones.    It  is  profusely  a'ld  prettily  illustrated." 

THE    LIFE    of   MADAME    DE    LONGUEVILLE 

'*NNK  GKNEVIEVK  DE   liOURBUN).     By  Mm.  ALFRED  (JOCK.     With 
Ponmit.     <  "rown  ^vo,  7a.  6d. 

THE    BACKWATER    of    LIFE;    or,    Essays    of   a 

Literary  Veteran.    By  the  lato  JAMES  PAYN,    With  a  Portrait,  and  a 
Memoir  by  Leslie  Stephen.    Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

POETICAL    WORKS    of     ROBERT     BRIDGES. 

Vol  .i.      ("osiKHTS:— Shorter   Poems;    New   Poems;    Noteis.      Small  post 
8v..,  tis. 

COLLECnONS  and  RECOLLECTIONS.     By  "One 

WHO  HAS  KEl'T  A  DIARY."     REVISED.  ENLARGED,  ami  CHEAPER 
EDITION.     With  Frontispiece,    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

UNWRITTEN    LAWS    and    IDEALS.      Edited  by 

1IIS3  PITCAIIIN.  LirBdcrownSvi),  7h.  8d. 
l'ooli!i]l«;-AMB,\S.SADURS.  By  tht  Rt.  lion.  Sir  EuinRi.  Malbt.  K.CB.-THE 
HHUHE  OF  liOKDS  U)  l.imi.  >1.jk»s«m.i„  FK.S— THE  IliJlI.SE  OK  COMMONS.  By 
Sir  KuilSAUD  I'au.»avb,  K<:.n-T11K  lloVAI.  NAVV.  11/  Hear  Admiral  Sir  C.  0. 
PoRint:  KiizoKHd.u.  K  N.^TIIE  nRITl.SIl  AKMY.  By  Major-Uuiicral  J.  F.  Mai  «iti-.. 
C.B..  It  E.— RoYAI^  EN*il.SEEKS.  By  LinuL-Uonuml  .J.  J.  MacLkou  Ix.sus,  V.U— RDYAL 
ARriLI..KRY.  By  Major-UouBril  o'c»..i.a.;iia».-TIIE  (JLEKUY.  By  tlic  Rev.  W.  B. 
T«iv«i.»AT— TUB  JOIIiiBS.  By  Sir  lUmieiir  Siki'ih.v.  Barl.-BARRl.SrERS.  By 
AimsTiiiK  BlRiiKU.,  1^1'.,  Ml'.— THE  MEIllUAL  I'ROFE.SSION  By  II.  BrtuuKNELl. 
<'AHTRR.  F.R.art.  — VlrE-t*ll  KNCEliLOR-i.  Hv  tli«  R-v.  A  Aiistkn  Lkioh,  l'r.,voat  of 
KiDg.OolliMe.  I'»nil>n.lge.-IIEAU>IAS1ERS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  l)r.  WtLLlmx. 
Mctruiiollt ui  BialiMp  of  Calcutta -BOYS  AT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  By  the  Ilcv.  G.  T. 
lUrowiD— BANKINII  By  J.  IIbriikbt  TiiirrijN.-MUSIC.  By  .1.  .V.  Flllkb  Maitlato.— 
ARTISTS.     By  O.  F.  Watts,  R. A.-ARCHITECTS.     By  Alkkid  Wathkuolsii.  R.A. 

HEALTH     ABROAD :     a    Medical     Handbook     for 

Travellers.      Eilited   by    EDMU.SD  HOBHO0SE,  M.A.,  M.D.    (Oxon.), 
M.R.O.P.    Crowu  8vo,  8s. 

With  8li«cl«l  Ch.intcni  on  EdYPT  atl<l  NORTH  AFRICA,  by  Dr.  Lbi.;ii  Casmicv  : 
t'KNTRAL  AFRICA,  Ijv  Dr.  IlAiiiimo  BATrtusiiv;  CONTINENTAL  TRAVEL  by  Dr. 
Stt.ini  TloKT  au.l  lbs 'Ei.iT..»  ;  .SOUTH  AFRICA,  by  Dr.  B.  J.  (Jrii.i.ilMAKi.  ;  SOUTH 
AHERICA.I.y  Dr.  H.  11.  I'km.bm.;  1  NDIA.by  Dr.  W.  J.  SmrioN  ;  and  AUSTRALIA,  NEW 
ZEALAND.  «ii<l  NORTH  A  M ERICA,  by  the  EuiroH. 

Now  Nov«l   by  the  Author  of  "The   Dear  Irish  Qirl." 

AC   ALL   LIURARIES   AND   BOOKSELLERS'.     Crown  8vo,  «b. 

SHE  WALKS  in  BEAUTY.     I'.y  Katharine  Tynan, 

Author  of  "  rh<;  Wiiy  of  ii  .Maid,"  "  The  Dear  Irish  Girl,"  &c. 
Mrs.  Oc  La  Pasture's  Popular  New  Novel. 

ADAM  GRIGSON.    Secoud  Impressiou.  Crowu  8vo,  6s. 

'»(^^Ri>^H  V. -"Thi:  book  is  full  of  Wfl!-tlraw»  people;  bat  Lady  Mary  i«  exceptionally 
delii'il.1  *ijd  cl-dl^htfiil.  and  the  liuinmr  add  pitooa  to  bd  louod  iu  '  DjiMjrab  of  Tod's,"  are 
to  be  found  (: 


d-dl2htful.  and 
i:<|ually  iu  *  AiUui  CriKsoo.' 


The  Stopy  of  the  Great  War  (1793-1815). 

To  bo  compleLel  in  4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  FacstmiloB,  and  Plane, 

6s.  each. 

On  DECEMBER  16th,  with  16  Portraits  aud  6  Plans.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

VOL.    II.~THC    STRUGGLE    FOR    THE    SEA. 

Vol.  I.,  FROM   THE   LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EGYPT,  with  16  Portraits 

and  8  Plans,  \va.s  pul>h.-vhcd  on  Nov.  l. 

And  the  renxaiuinj?  Volumes  will  be  is.sued  at  intervals. 

GLOBE.—"  Mr.  Fitcliett  has  a  ujinplKte  grasp  of  his  subject — Ilia  book  Bhould  find  a 

place  certaiuly  in  every  library,  civil  auii  military." 

Travel  and  Adtrenturc  In  Australia. 

With  Portraits  aud  Maps.    Demy  8vo,  IBs, 

THE  LIFE  of  CHARLES  STURT,  some  time  Captain 

30tli  Foot  and  Australian  Expl-jrer.    By  Mrs.  NAPIER  GEORGE  STURT. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "HAWORTH"  EDITION  OF  THE 
LIFE   and   WORKS   of  the   SISTERS   BRONTE. 

On  IJEOEMUER  15.     With  Illustrations,  large  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

VILLETTE.     By  CHARLOXrE   BRONIE.     With  a  Preface  by 

Mrs.  IIOMI'HRY  WARD. 
•»•  Further  Volumes  will  tie  Issued  at  Monthly  Intervals.    Prospectus  on  application. 


The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

THE   LAST  VOLUME   BUT  TWO. 

On  December  23,    Royal  Svo.     Price  15s.  net  iu  cloth  ;  or  iu  half -morocco, 

marbleil  edges,  20s.  net. 

VOLUME  61  (WmUaCOKD— WILLIAMS)   OF  TUB 

DICTIONARY     of     NATIONAL      BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  b.v  HIDXEY  LEE.    Note.— A  V\x\\  Prospectus  of  "  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  with  Specimen  Pages,  may  be  had  upon  applica- 
tion. 
•,*  Volume  I.  was  iiubHslK-d  on  Jauuarv  Ist,  1885.  and  a  Vulume  has  beea  issii-l  every 

thrft-  months  siuce  that  daUj.     A  further  Volume  will  bu  imblished  on  April  1st  and  July  Igt, 

litOD.    Tho  latter  vjhime  will  uoinplfte  the  work. 

MORE  POT-POURRI  from  a  SURREY  GARDEN. 

By   Mrs.   U.  W,  EARLE.    THIRD    IMPRESSION.    Large  crown  8vo, 

7h.  6d. 
TRUTH.—"  This  volume,  like  the  former,  is  an  anthology  in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the 
literal  senBc  of  the  ward.     l)ip  whuro  yim  will  iu'o  it,  aid  you  will  liKht  upon  what  Mon- 
taigne called'*  nosBiiay  of  ottierrt' thouilits,' tieil  tORether,  however,  not  by  the  string  the 
Freuoh  essayist  speaks  of,  but,  as  I  have  seen  a  mjiegay  tied,  with  many  Howers." 

THE  LOG  of  a  SEA  WAIP:  being  Recollections  of 

the  Fir.-it  Four  Yearsof  My  Sea  Life.    By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN',  F.R.G.S., 

Author  of  "Tho  Cruise  of    tho   CafM'xlot"   "Idylls  of  the  Sea,"   &c. 

SECOND   IMPRESSION.    With  8  FulLpago  lUuatratioaH.    Large  post 

Svo,  88.  6d. 
WORLD.—"  In  'The  Lo?of  aSei  Waif  Mr.  Ballcn  has  surpassed  all  his  previous  efforts. 
We  liave  read  many  stories  of  sea  life,  but  do  not  remember  to  have  buL'o  so  fascinated  and 
enthralled  by  any  of  them  as  by  this  masterly  preseutatioa  of  the  humours,  hardships,  aud 
minor  tragetlies  of  life  in  the  forecastle." 


"  Oie  of  the  very  few  ffood  literary  magazines."— J/a»cfce«far  Guardian. 
'•The 'CORN HILL  MAUAZINl;;' isTull  of  good  things. "~r/ie  tKorW. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING    MONTHLY. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY,  entitled 

"THE     ISLE     OF     UNREST," 

By   HENRY   SSTON   MERRIMAN, 

Author  of**  Che  iowers^"  *' In  Kedar^s   Tents,*'   "  Itoden's  Corner,**  itc, 

will  begin  in  ihe  January  SumUer. 

Ready  at  all  Booksdilors'  and  NowsagrentB'  on  Doc.  23rd. 

" 'Corohill '  is  reUly  full  of  good  readiUo'  from  be;;iimin;(   to  end.    There  is  notliiug  to 
skip."— rAy  Guardian. 

"  Capital  from  every  point  uf  view,  witli  au  u|i-to-date  feel  about  it."— /igvitiUf  of  Revieivi. 

Annual  Subscription,  including  poatage  to  any  addrcHs  in  the  Postal  Union 
148.  6d.,  payable  in  advance. 


London:  SMITH,    ELDEli    &    CO.,    15,   Waterloo    Place,   S.W. 
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SAMPSON    LOW,  MARSTON  &  GO.'S 

IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 

DEDICATED    TO    THE    BRITISH    ARMY. 

UNIFORM  with  the  TWO-VOLUME   KDITION  of  MAHAN'S  "NELSON." 

THE  LIFE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Martial  Power  of  Great  Britain. 
B;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HEBBEBT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Profusely  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Battle  Plans,  Photogravures,    Two 
Vols.,  8vo.  ;!68.  not.  [N'ow  ready. 

A  SUITABLS  PRESENT  TOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

OUR    NAVY     for     a     THOUSAND    YEARS: 

li  Cuiicise  Account  i»f  all  the  i'riucipal  Operations  in  which  the  British 
Navy  h»i*  Ijccn  engaj^'ed  from  the  Time  <tf  KingAltred  to  the  Recapture 
of  Khart4)um.  By  Captain  8,  EARDLEY-WILMOT,  a.N.,  Author  of 
'*  Life  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Lyons,*'  **Tho  L'evelopmenl  of  Navies,"  &c. 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68.  [.A'ow  ready, 

"  *  Our  Navy  *  ia  a  book  for  everyone,  and  most  certainly  for  every  boy." 

Scotsman. 
JUST  READY. 

SIDELIGHTS   on    SOUTH  AFRICA.     By  Roy 

DEVEREUX.    With  Map  of  South  Africa.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs. 
NEW    WORK    BY    CAPTAIN    MAHAN. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \Qi.  6d.,  net. 

LESSONS  of  the  WAR  with  SPAIN,  and  Other 

ARTICLES.  By  Captain  ALFRED  T.  MAHAN,  D.C.L.,  Author  of 
*'  The  Interest  of  America  in  Sea  Power,"  *'  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History,  1660-1783,"  "  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French 
Revolution  and  Empire,"  "The  Lite  of  Nelson,"  &c.  [Beady. 

'*The  most  recent  and  accurate  account  of  the  Army  as  it  is,'*— Maior-General 
P.  Maurice,  C.B. 

NOW  READY.    Royal  8vo,  bound  in  Khaki  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE    BRITISH    ARMY.     By  a  Lieut.-Colonel 

in  the  ARMY.  With  an  Introduction  by  Major-GeneralF.  MAURICE,  O.B. 

This  handsome  and  entirely  new  royal  8vo  work  on  the  British  Army  contains 
Twenty-seven  Full  page  Plates,  Thirteen  being  in  Colours,  giving  the  Uniforms 
of  the  different  Regiments,  with  Portraits  of  Officers  and  many  other  Illustra- 
tions. The  work  is  written  by  a  Lieut.-Colonel  in  the  British  Army,  and  baa  an 
Introduction  by  Major-Gcneral  F.  Madbicb,  C.B.,  commanding  the  Woolwich 
Division. 

"  A  perfect  Encyclopiedia  of  all  that  concerns  the  Army.  Popular  in  character, 

and  yet  professionally  sufficient An  admirable  volume."— .4r)n»  and  i^avy 

Gazette. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  EDWARD  BICKER- 

STETH,  late  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo.  By  Rev.  SAMUEL  BICKER- 
STETH.  Frontispiece  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  Map,  and  several 
Half-tone  Reproductions.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  lOs.  6d.  net.      [Ready. 

KATE  FIELD  :  a  Record.      By  Lilian  Whiting, 

Author  of  "The  World  Beautiful,"  "After  Her  Death,"  "From 
Dreamland  Sent,  Verses  of  the  Life  to  Come,"  "  A  Studv  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,"  &c.  With  several  Portraits  of  Miss  Field,  including 
one  by  Elihu  Vedder.    12mo,  cloth  exira,':pric3  8s.  6d.  [Bead), 

Illustrated,  ooiombier  Svo  ( 1 1 J  by  8})  308.  net.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 

REPRESENTATIVE        PAINTERS     of      the 

NINRTEKNTH  CENTURY.     By  Mrs.  ARTHUK  BELL  {N.  D'Anvebs), 
Author  of  "  The  Elementary  History  of  Art,"  &c.    With  Binning  designed 
by  SELwvjf  Image.    Illustrated  hj  6  Photogravures  and  41  Half-tone 
Reproductions  from  characteristic  examples  ol  the  represeLtative  work 
of  60  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  gome  of  which 
ai-o  in  the  collections  of  the  National  Gallery,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Luxembourg,  whilst  others  have  been  taken  by 
permission  from  private  galleries. 
"This  handsome  work paper,  type,  and  binding  are  of  the  most  taste- 
ful."—GJoie.  [Now  ready. 
Illustrated  Prospectus  sent  post  free  on  (ippUcation. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE.  NOW  READY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLINQ. 

The  CH8ISTMAS  and  DECEMBER,  1899,  Combined  Number  of 

CONTENTS  :— 


SHORT  STORIES. 

A    CHRISTMAS     STORY. 

By  BLISS  PERRY,  entitled  "The 
Peace  Maker."  Illustrated  by 
F.  C.  Yohu. 

"AN  AUTHOR'S  STORY." 

ByMAARTEN  MAARTBNS. 

"The  SENIOR  READER." 

By  ARTHUR  008LETT  SMITH 
(Anthrjr  of  "  The  Peach  •').  Illus- 
trated by  Albert  E.  Sterner. 

"MAX-on  HIS  PICTURE." 
A  Love  Story  by  OCTAVE 
TIIANET.    Illustrated. 

"RABBI      ELIEZER'S 

CHRISTMAS."  A  Story  of  a  Jew 
and  a  Christmas  Present.  I3v 
ADOLPH  CAHAN.  Illustrated 
by  W.  Glackcns  in  black  and 
white. 

And  ntuuerouB  other  Stories 


THE  OTHER  CONTENTS. 

AN    IMPORTANT  JOINT 

CONTRIBUTION  on  ANTARC- 
TIC EXPLORATION,  by  Dr.  F. 
A.  COOK,  the  Antarctic  Explorer, 
and  ALBELT  WHITE  VURSE, 
the  Author  of  the  Esquimaux 
stories.  The  latter  will  write  on 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  the 
little-known  Antarctic  region ;  Dr. 
Cools,  will  write  on  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future.  (With  profuse 
and  valuable  illustrations  from 
Dr.  Cook's  photographs.) 

AUGUSTINE       BIRRELL 

contributes  a  notewoithy  essay 
on  JOHN  WESLEY- a  study  of 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  what  the  great  reformer 
has  done  for  English  national  life. 
C.     D.     GIBSON'S      "  The 

SEVEN    AGES    of   AMERICAN 
WOMAN."    16  pp.  of  Illustrations 
with  Tint, 
and  Articles  of  general  interest. 


TO    BOOK    BUYERS! 


London:    SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


A  Reduced  Illustbation  from  "  The  Book  op  Shops,"  by 
F.  D.  Bedford  and  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Before  deciding  on  gifts  for  tlie  coming 
season,  bool<-buyers  and  otiiers  should  see  f^r. 
GRANT  RIOHARDS'S  Catalogue  of  Boolis,  which 
will  be  sent  on  application;  or  they  should  see 
the  bool(s  themselves  at  the  shops  of  the  follow- 
ing booksellers  : 


WEST   CENTRAL. 

flickers,  7,  Leicest'-r  Square. 
Civil  Service  Supply  Aggociation, 

Bedford  Street. 
Cornish,  207,  High  Holborn. 
Denny,  304,  Stratid. 
Glaisher,  95,  Strand. 
Glavsher,  265,  Holhorn. 
Hollingt.    7,    Great     Turnstile, 

Holborn. 
Mudie's,  New  Oxford  Street. 
Rohson,  23,  Coventry  Street. 
Sotheran,  140,  Strand. 
Thompson,  TemjHe  Bar. 

SOUTH-WEST. 

Army    and    Nary    Stores,   105, 

Victoria  Street. 
Bolton's,  Knightsbridge. 
Cawtkone,  24,  Cochspur  Street, 
Civil    Service     Co-op,    Society, 

Haymarhet. 
Denny,  Charing  Cross, 
flurriion,  59,  Pall  Mall. 
Junitir  Army  and  Navy  Stores, 

Regent  Street. 
Lamley,  3,  Exhibition  Road, 
Stanford,  26,  Cockspur  Street, 
Truslove,  6b,  Sloane  Street, 

SUBURBAN. 

Burnsido,  Blackheath. 

French,  Croydon, 

Fricher,  Upper  Norwood. 

Harrison,  Upper  Norwood, 

Hayward,  Croydon. 

Hiscoke,  Richmond. 

Hetcetson,     11,     High     Street, 

Hampstead. 
Livingstone,  229,  Finchley  Road. 
Miles'  Library,  95,  Upper  St.,  N. 
Martin,  Bromley. 


Phillipson,  Kingston- 
PhUpotts,  Surbiton. 
Roffey  <5'  Clark,  Croydon. 
Wilbee,  Harrow. 

EAST   CENTRAL. 
Allenson,  30,  Paternoster  Row. 
Batho,  7,  Greshavi  Street. 
Bumptts,  5  and  6,  Holborn  Bars. 
Civil  Service  Supply  Association, 

Qusen  Victoria  Street. 
Dunn,  4a,  Cheapside. 
Dunn,  23,  Ludgate  Hill. 
Gilbert   4'  Field,  67,  Moorgate 

Street. 
Ooodch'tld,  Bishopsgate  Street. 
Headley,     Bishopsgate      Street 

Without. 
Jones  Jjr  Evans,  77,  Queen  Street. 
Stock,  61,  Paternoster  Row, 
Wilson,  IS,  Gracechurch  Street. 

WEST. 

Bvmpus,  350,  Oxford  Street. 

Burns  S;  Oates,  28,  Orchard 
Street. 

Glaisher,  Netting  llUl. 

Glaisher,  Wigmorc  Street. 

llatchards,  187,  Piccadilly. 

Harries,  Westbournc  Grove. 

Mitchell's  Library,  33,  Old  Bond 
Street. 

Morrell,  370,  Oxford  Street. 

Sammels  ^  Taylor,  Oxford  St. 

Sotheran,  37,  Piccadilly. 

Sliarpe  S(  Hale,  4,  Berkeley 
Square. 

Truslove  ^  Hanson,  143,  Oxford 
Street. 

Calder  Turner,  Bathurst  Street. 
Westeiton's  Library,  Knights- 
bridge. 

Whiteley,  Westbourne  Grove. 
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Favourite  Books  of  1899. 

Some   Readers. 

This  year,  in  accordance  with  our  custom,  we  have  sent 
to  a  number  of  well-known  men  and  women,  both  literary 
and  practical,  a  request  that  they  would  name  the  two 
books  which,  during  the  past  year,  they  have  read  with 
most  interest  and  pleasure.  A  large  number  of  replies 
have  already  been  received,  some  of  which  we  print  below. 
Others  will  appear  next  week. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

Letters  of  Robert  and  Mrs.  Browning. 
Yeats's  Wind  Among  the  Reeds. 

Lord  Gbimthoepe. 

Life  of  Beart  Liddell. 

S.  Butler's  Who  Wrote  the  Odyssey  ? 


Dr.  Stubbs  (Bishop  of  Oxford). 
Passages  from  a  Private  Diary. 
Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby. 


R.M 


Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 

(Serious  books  not  reckoned.) 
Martin  Iloss's  Experiences  of  an  Irish 
Eden  Phillpotts's  The  Human  Roy. 

Mr.  J.  Henht  Shohthouse. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  have  only  read  two 
new  books  in  1899,  so  that  I  cannot  answer  your 
question.  My  wife  and  I  have  read  with  great 
delight  The  Story  of  a  Red  Beer,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W. 
Fortescue,  but  this  was  published  in  1897. 

Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke. 

A.  Hope's  The  King's  Mirror. 

A  great  number  of  English  and  foreign  books  have 
interested  and  pleased  me  ia  1899,  and  I  hesitate 
among  them  to  prefer  any  one  over  the  others  for 
the  second  place. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Cook  (Editor  of  Daily  News). 
Mackail's  Life  of  Morris. 
Whiteing's   No.  5,  John  Street. 


Mr.  Edmund  Qosse. 

The  book  which  has  interested  me  most  in  1899  is  The 
Letters  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  ;  and  no  other  occurs  to 
me  as  comparable  with  it. 

Sir  F.  H.  Jeune. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland's  One  Hour  and  the  Next. 
Lecky's  Map  of  Life. 


Mr.  Robert  Hichens. 

I  have  read  very  few  new  books  for  some  time : 
scarcely  anything  but  Balzac  and  Turgenev.  I 
want  to  put  down  Cousiiie  Bette  and  Fathers  and 
Children  ;  but  I  remember  that  they  are  not  new, 
so  I  cannot  put  anything.     I  am  so  sorry. 


Mr.  F.  Anstey. 

Miss  Cholmondeley's  Red  Pottage. 
Eden  Phillpotts's  The  Human  Boy. 


Mr.  Edward  Clodd. 

Dill's  Roman  Society  in  the  last    Century  of  the  Roman 

Empire. 
Keane's  Man,  Past  and  Present. 


Mr.  Oscar  Browning. 

BeUoc's  Life  of  Danton. 

Hodgkin's  Italy  and  her  Invaders  (vols.  vii.  and  viii.). 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker. 
In  light  literature : 
Red  Pottage. 
Penelope  in  Scotland. 


Mr.  John  Hollingshead. 

No  new  books  ;  two  old  ones  : 

Shelley's  Queen  Mah,  privately  printed,  1820. 
Failed  to  see  why  "  privately  printed  "  any  more 
than  Kenan's  Jesus. 

Post  Office  London  Directory.  Wonderful  book ; 
history  without  fiction.  Recommend  it  strongly 
to  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  will  open  his  eyes 
to  his  immense  responsibility.  Consulted  it  for 
addresses. 


Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett. 

Mr.  Gosse's  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne  :  ia  scope 
and  execution  by  far  the  most  scholarly  book  of 
this  and  of  many  years. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats's  Poems :  a  small  book,  but  of  the 
essence  of  poetry. 


Mme.  Sarah  Grand. 

Lecky's  The  Map  of  Life. 

E.  Grubb's  Social  Aspects  of  the  Quaker  Faith. 


Miss  C.  M.  YoNOE. 

Life  of  Bishop  Walsham  How. 
Like  Another  Helen. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  book.s  this  year  that  leave  any 
mark.     These  seem  to  me  the  best. 


Lady  Jeume. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland's  One  Hour  and  the  Next. 
Winston  Churchill's  The  River  War. 


Mrs.  Cbaigib  ("  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "). 

Edmund  Gosse's  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne. 
Stephen  Phillips's  Paolo  and  Francesca. 


Miss  M.  E.  Bii ADDON. 

V Anneau  d'Amethyste. 
The  Fowler. 


Prof.  SiLVANus  P.  Thompson. 
Lecky's  Map  of  Life. 
Manual  of  Electrical  Undertakings. 


Mr.  Akthuk  W.  Pinebo. 
Stevenson's  Letters. 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  Paolo  and  Francesca. 


Admiral  Sir  Nowell  Salmon. 

A  Diplomatisfs  Wife  in  Japan. 
The  Cruise  of  the  "  Cachalot." 


Mr.  Hamo  Thorneyckoft,  E.A. 

G.  Brandes'  Critical  Study  of  William  Shakespeare. 
Stevenson's  Letters.     Edited  by  S.  Colvin. 


Mr.  Frederick  Wbdmore. 

Stephen  Phillips's  Paolo  and  Francesca. 
Lady  Lindsay's  The  Apostle  of  the  Ardennes. 
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Mr.  WiCHAKi.  Pavitt,  M.P. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  Reminincenees. 
The  Transvaal  Boer  Speaking /or  Himself. 

Mr.  Clement  Shorter. 

The    two    most   important  contributions   to   English 

literature  during   1899  would  seem  to  me  to  have 

been — 
Dr.  Edward  Morris's  Studies  in  Dante. 
Sir  George  Treveljnn's  American  Revolution. 
The  Stevenson  Letters  and  Dr.  Knapp's  Life  of  Borrow 

come  next  in  merit,  in  my  judgment. 


Mr.  I.  Zangwill. 

Anatolo  France's  L'Anneau  d'Amcthyste. 

Ernest  Seton  Thompson's  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 

Mr.  W.  Davbnport  Adams. 
E.  L.  Stevenson's  Letters. 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  Autobiography. 

Mr.  AitNOLi)  White. 

Fitzpatrick's  The  Transvaal  from  Within. 
Lecky's  'The  Map  of  Life. 

Mr.  W.  Pett  El  doe. 

Difficult  to  remember  the  favourites  of  the  early  part 

of  1899,  and  my  present  selections  bear  a  recent 

date.     To  win  or  a  place  : 
Bret  Harte's  Mr.  Jack  HamliiCs  Mediation. 
Arthur  Morrison's  2o  London  Town. 
Neil  Munro's  Gilian  the  Dreamer. 


Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

As  I  have  only  read  one  new  book  this  year,  wild 
horses  should  not  tear  from  me  the  name  of.  it.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  my  dishonourable  case  is  quite 
exceptional. 


The   Duration  of  Copyright. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Academy  on 
the  question,  "How  Long  Should  Copyright  Last?  "  have 
at  least  this  merit,  they  illustrate  almost  every  variety  of  fal- 
lacy it  is  possible  to  hold  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
copyright.     Mr.  Courtney,  who  thinks  perpetual  copyright 
undesirable  because  a  "  book  is  a  national  possession  and 
should  be  made  accessible  to  the  nation,"  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  if  any  one  book  can  be  said  to  be  a  "  national 
possession  "  it  is  the  Bible.     Yet  the  Bible  is  the  subject 
of  perpetual  copyright,  and  is,  I  understand,  fairly  acces- 
8il)le.     But  apart  from  this,  in  what  sense  is  any  book  a 
"  national  possession  "  more  than  the  Lakes  of  Killarney 
or  Haddon   Hall?      Yet  we    allow   perpetual  rights   of 
possession  in  their  case.      Wo  do  not  ask  the  owner  to 
make   them   accessible   to   the   nation;   we   do  not  even 
prevent  him  if,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of  property,  he 
destroys  or  defaces  that  which,  once  destroyed  or  defaced, 
cannot  be  restored.     A  book  at  least,  once  printed  and 
published,  is  indestructible.    No  owner,  howsoever  careless 
or  malicious,  can  effect  its  destruction.    Again,  why  should 
the  Toet  Laureate  be  placed  on  a  dilferent  footing  from  the 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  ?    What  the  latter  pro- 
duces is  surely  as  much  a  "  national  possession  "  as  what 
the  former  produces.     I  have  not  heard  that  Sir  Edward 
Pojnter  is  only  allowed  to  sell  his  pictures  on  conrlition 
tliat  after  a  certain  time  they  must  be  exhibited  gratis ; 
or  that  if  the  dealer  who  buys  them  cannot  get  rid  of  them 
in  a  limited  period  he  must  present  them  to  the  nation  ; 
or  that  the  artist  may  not  bequeatli  them  to  whomsoever 
he  wish  es,  but  is   restricted  to  willing  them  away  to  his 


descendants.  One  would  think  the  right  of  property 
reciuired  to  be  far  more  stringently  regulated  in  the  case 
of  such  a  delicate,  irreplaceable  product  as  a  picture  than 
in  the  case  of  such  a  hardy,  indestructible  product  as  a 
book.  Will  Mr.  Courtney  rihampion  in  the  case  of  art 
property  the  restrictions  he  is  so  ready  to  impose  upon 
literary  property  ? 

Mr.  Hope  holds  that  copyright  is  not  a  good  form  of 
hereditary  property,  as  it  entails  neither  duties  nor  respon- 
sibility. Were  this  true  it  would  be  irrelevant.  What 
duties  or  responsibilities  aie  attached  to  the  possession  of 
New  Three's  or  Brighton  A's  ?  I  believe  that  nevertheless 
you  may  leave  stocks  and  shares  to  your  heirs  and  assigns 
(even  where  they  do  not  happen  to  be  your  descendants), 
in  the  comfortable  certainty  that  the  State  will  not  con- 
fiscate them  thirty  years  after  your  death.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Hope's  contention  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  truth.  There  is  no  description  of  property  which 
involves  such  delicate  questions  of  duty  and  responsibility 
as  does  literary  property.  You  possess  the  standard 
exjiosition  of  ethical,  philosophical,  or  scientific  doctrine ; 
it  is  riddled  by  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  speculation  ; 
what  should  be  your  attitude?  No;  had  Mr.  Hope  con- 
tended that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  literary 
property  were  too  great  and  too  manifold  to  be  perpetually 
associated  with  financial  considerations,  I  could  understand 

him  ;  but  as  it  is . 

Mr.  Eider  Haggard  has  a  toucliing  belief  in  the 
longevity  of  authors.  Have  the  works  of  Keats,  Shelley, 
Stevenson,  and  Aubrey  Beardsley  enjoyed  a  copyright  of 
"  at  least  sixty  years  "  ?  Surely  the  work  of  the  genius 
consumed  by  his  intense  flame  is  as  entitled  to  protection 
as  that  of  the  comfortable  Philistine  who  makes  a  good 
bargain  with  the  insurance  office  ? 

In  this  steeplechase  of  disastrous  paradox  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  comes  in  an  easy  first.  "In  my  opinion  the 
proper  period  for  the  duration  of  literary  copyright  should 
be  seven  years."  C^est  monumental .'  Let  me  cite  a  couple 
of  instances  to  show  how  it  would  work.  In  the  case  of 
the  New  English  Dictionary  and  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  expenses  of 
organisation,  payment  of  workers,  correction  of  proofs, 
extend  to  70  per  cent.,  leaving  30  per  cent,  for  the  actual 
cost  of  print,  paper,  and  binding.  After  seven  years,  Jack, 
Tom  and  Harry  are  to  step  in  and  confiscate  the  70  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  outlay,  and,  what  is  more,  the  courage, 
the  knowledge,  the  attainments  which  have  made  these 
great  undertakings  possible.  Wc  know  that  Mr.  Harrison 
loves  knowledge  and  letters,  yet  he  would  condemn  all 
serious  literature  to  extinction  save  in  the  rare  event  of  a 
wealthy  author  or  an  enlightened  patron.  It  is  charitable 
to  assume  that  he  did  not  give  one  moment's  consideration 
to  what  he  was  writing. 

Dr.  Fumivall  and  Mr.  Shaw  cite  the  analogy  of  patent 
rights.  It  will  not  hold  water  for  one  moment,  and  if  it 
did  it  would  simply  prove  that  patentees  were  badly 
treated.  But  articles  of  consumption  and  utility,  such  as 
form  the  subject  of  the  vast  mass  of  patents — articles 
which,  if  required  at  all,  are  required  in  large  numbers 
and  must  be  bought — cannot  be  compared  with  books  the 
first  sale  of  which,  one  may  almost  say,  varies  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  merit,  and  is  always  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  the  book  can  easily  be  lent,  and  that  the  producer  is 
compelled  to  give  away  copies  which,  not  impossibly,  may 
meet  the  entire  demand  for  a  time. 

There  exists  no  valid  reason  why  literary  property 
should  be  treated  differently  from  any  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Shaw  is  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  heirs  of 
John  Bunyan  "  wallowing  idly  in  royalties  "  because  their 
ancestor  was  a  man  of  genius.  Mr.  Shaw  would  be  equally 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  "  wallow- 
ing idly  in  rents"  derived  from  the  lucky  land  speculations 
of  his  ancestors,  or  of  the  Gould  family  "  wallowing  idly 
in  dividends  "  because  their  ancestor  rigged  the  market 
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early  and  often.  But  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr. 
Hope,  and  the  community  at  large,  do  not  share  Mr.  Shaw's 
faith.  The  socialist  is  at  least  consistent ;  the  non- socialistic 
community  is  grotesquely  inconsistent.  Owners  of  articles 
of  value,  articles  which  the  public  wants  and  for  which  it 
is  willing  to  pay,  whether  the  article  be  land,  or  food,  or 
dress,  or  an  art  product  of  whatever  kind — literary,  plastic, 
pictorial,  or  musical — should  all  be  placed  on  the  same 
level,  and  have  the  same  rights  as  regards  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  their  property.  We  do  not  apply  this 
principle  to  literature.  Why  ?  Not  because  we  regard  it 
as  a  "national  possession,"  but  because  we  have  hardly 
learned  to  regard  it  as  a  possession  at  all ;  not  because  we 
have  such  a  lofty  idea  of  its  nature  that  it  must  be  kept 
free  from  degrading  financial  considerations,  but  because 
we  have  such  a  poor  and  mean  idea  of  its  worth  that  we 
cannot  make  up  our  minds  to  treat  it  in  the  same  way  as 
any  other  article  of  value  we  really  appreciate  and  really 
want.  Alfbed  Nutt. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  sons  of  the  clergy  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
somewhat  inept  class  as  money-getters.  Yet  Mr.  Cecil 
Bhodes  and  Sir  Henry  Tate,  multi-millionaires  both  of 
them,  were  both  boys  in  rectories,  nurtured  on  other- 
worlflliness.  Of  the  chance  by  which  Sir  Henry  made 
the  g^eat  fortune  from  cube- sugar  something  has  been 
said  in  the  obituary  notices  published  this  week  ;  but  to 
the  lucky  adoption  of  an  invention,  refused  by  others  of 
less  discernment,  he  added  a  long  head  for  business 
and  a  persistent  industry.  Londoners,  who  saw  him 
only  or  mainly  as  the  Croosus  who  bought  pictures,  still 
found  in  him  the  shrewd  speech  of  one  who  knew  his 
own  practical  mind.  When  the  white-haired  old  gentle- 
man, bent  yet  alert  of  figure,  came  to  a  private  view  a 
sort  of  hush  of  expectation  fell  among  artists.  To  you 
they  might  talk  ;  but  out  a  comer  of  their  eyes  their 
minds  were  all  the  time  intent  on  him,  and  on  the  pic- 
ture he  appeared  to  pause  before,  lest  haply  it  should 
be  one  of  theirs.  In  that  quest  he  put  aside  minor 
admirations ;  and,  good-natured  as  he  was,  resisted  evea 
the  subtle  temptation  to  play  the  pntron  of  the  young 
artist  with  his  fame  still  before  him. 


Mr.  Tate  felt  certain  of  Millais,  and  bought  him 
seven  times ;  once  to  good  purpose  indeed — when  he 
became  the  owner  of  "  Ophelia."  "  The  Vale  of 
Eest"  in  the  Tate  Gallery  is  but  a  reminiscence  of 
the  best  work  of  Millais's  pre-Eaphaelite  period  — ■  the 
period  to  which  the  painter  himself  perversely  looked 
back  with  distrust,  just  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  often,  when 
talking  to  friends,  denounced  those  early  writings  of  his  as 
"  rubbish."  These  and  the  other  examples  Sir  Henry 
Tate  bought  of  this  master  he  probably  took  at  the  painter's 
strangely  inverted  valuation.  What  he  bought  he  bought 
straightforwardly,  modestly  in  manner  if  not  in  purse, 
and  on  intelligible  business  principles.  The  nation,  which 
was  in  many  instances  the  gainer,  has  no  cause  to  quarrel 
with  his  decisions,  and  the  Gallery  which  bears  his  name, 
if  a  little  far  away  from  most  people,  is  no  doubt  con- 
veniently situated  for  somebody.  There,  at  any  rate, 
where  the  Chantrey  Bequest  purchases  are  to  be  seen,  it 
can  never  be  said  that  the  mere  layman  from  Liverpool 
could  not  buy  as  discerningly  as  a  picked  body  of  artists. 
The  really  poor  pictures  on  those  walls,  the  pictures  which 
make  the  gallery  a  place  of  depression  and  gloom  to  many 
visitors,  are  the  Chantrey  purchases,  not  his.  Sir  Henry, 
who  is  succeeded  by  a  son  already  nearly  sixty,  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Gallery  to  the  very  end,  and  never  regretted 
the  half-hour's  talk  he  had  with  Sir  William  Harcourt 
which  resulted  in  his  final  agreement  to  spend  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  upon  a  palace  of  Art  and  its  contents. 


Mr.  E.  Bosworth  Smith  sends  an  appreciation  of  Miss 
Anna  Swanwick.  Coming  from  "  a  friend  of  many  years 
of  this  most  charming  and  talented  old  lady,"  it  carries 
with  it  on  every  personal  ground  far  more  weight  than 
attached  to  the  light  and  passing  record  made  here  by 
a  comparative  stranger,  who  meant  to  say  none  but 
friendly,  if  critical,  words.. 

"  Didactic"  [he  says]  is  the  very  last  word  which  any- 
one who  was  capable  of  appreciatiog  Miss  Anna  Swan- 
wick's  delightful  conversation  would  think  of  applying  to 
it.  If  it  was  "conversation"  in  any  true  sense  of  the 
word  at  all,  it  could  not  be  "didactic";  and  if  it  was 
"  didactic  "  it  could  not  be  really  delightful.  It  was  sus- 
tained, suggestive,  brilliant,  original;  but  it  was  also 
simple,  sympathetic,  reciprocal.  She  put  tveryone  at  his 
ease  in  a  moment,  and  she  talked  at  least  as  much  upon 
subjects  suggested  by  her  friends  as  she  did  upon  those 
started  by  herself.  Its  charm,  indeed,  defied  analysis. 
She  put  the  whole  tenderness  and  variety  and  purity  of 
her  character  into  it.  No  one  ever  came  away  from 
a  lengthened  talk  with  her  without  feeling  himself 
strengthened,  elevated,  refined,  humbled  by  it.  If  he 
did,  it  was  his  own,  not  her  fault. 

And  so  of  her  style  as  a  translator  of  iBschylus,  as  to  which 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  large  variety  of  opinions  ; 
and  so,  too,  of  her  style  as  a  letter-writer  to  her  intimates, 
of  which  we  never  had  an  opportunity  of  offering  an 
opinion,  and  very  willingly  record  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's. 
"  Speaking  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  there  is  not  one  of  the 
many  letters  of  liers  which  I  possess  which,  alike  for  the 
beauty  of  their  expression  and  the  depth  of  their  sympathj', 
I  shall  not  treasure  while  life  may  last."  To  make  an  end. 
Dr.  Martineau  said  of  this  lady  to  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith : 
"  She  was  the  noblest  woman  I  have  ever  known."  Let 
that  be  her  epitaph. 

The  ill-luck  of  the  Morning  Pott  in  the  matter  of  war 
correspondents  does  not  lie  wholly  with  tlie  gods.  Let 
them  take  their  due  responsibility  for  the  shutting  up  of 
Mr.  Stuart  in  Ladysmith,  and  even  for  the  bullet  at 
Graspan  which  has  cost  Mr.  Knight  his  arm.  But  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  from  the  newspaper  point  of  view, 
was  distinctly  tempting  Providence  when  he  went  out  with 
the  armoured  train  as  a  combatant,  and  Wellington- street 
has  been  a  little  perturbed  in  consequence.  The  simple 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Churchill  as  a  non-combatant  placed  him- 
self in  a  very  awkward  position  if  any  of  the  enemy  fell 
before  him.  He  is  not  on  tlie  strength  of  the  Army,  and 
he  has  no  right  to  kill.  However,  the  gentle  Boer  has  not 
raised  that  point,  but  has  treated  him  as  an  authorised 
fighter,  and  so  has  sent  him  to  Pretoria  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Had  he  not  fought  he  would  have  been  at  onco 
released,  and  his  excellent  pen  would  to-day  have  been 
at  the  service  of  liis  employers. 

A  PAPER  without  a  correspondent  could  not  do  better 
than  cable  its  instructions  to  Lieut.  Maxwell-Scott,  whose 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Eeitfontein,  contained  in  a 
letter  to  his  father,  is  excellent.  It  is  a  very  candid 
letter,  for  the  young  lieutenant,  who  was  with  the 
Gloucesters,  confesses  that  his  "first  feeling  was  funk" 
when  he  found  himself  peppered  upon  by  the  Boers.  Sir 
George  White  had  sent  the  Gloucesters  out  from  Lady- 
smith  at  three  in  the  morning  on  a  long  march,  during 
whicli  the  Gloucesters  lost  touch  of  any  staff-officer.  The 
result  was  that  they  went  nearer  to  the  Boer  lines  than 
they  had  any  need  to  do,  and  found  their  mistake  when 
their  own  artillery  opened  fire  behind  them  to  the  jeopardy 
of  their  lives.  The  chaplain  ran  back  to  stoj)  the  firing, 
and  if  he  swore,  as  the  lieutenant  says,  his  bishop  has  a 
pardon  ready  for  him.  Then  the  Gloucesters  got  back 
within  cover  of  their  own  lines,  but  not  till  "  poor  Colonel 
Wilford  "  had  been  shot  in  the  back  of  the  head.  Lieut. 
Maxwell-Scott,  by  the  way,  is  the  g^eat-great  grandson  of 
Sir  Walter,  and  the  heir  of  Abbotsford. 
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Correspondence. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Henty's  Books. 

Sib, — ^I  regret  much  being  obliged  to  ask  you  to  insert 
another  communication  from  me  ;  but  I  am  compelled  to 
do  so  in  consequence  of  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Partridge. 
The  correspondence  referred  to  by  me  took  place  last 
March  ;  and  as  I  had  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until 
I  saw  the  book  under  a  changed  name  a  month  since,  I 
concluded,  mistakenlj',  that  it  was  its  publishers  who  had, 
eight  months  before,  written  to  me,  whereas  it  was,  in 
fact,  Messrs.  White.  I  explained  to  Messrs.  Partridge's 
representative  how  my  error  had  arisen,  and  said  that  I 
considered  that  it  had  resulted  entirely  from  their  own 
want  of  courtesy  in  not  having  written  to  me  to  ascertain  my 
view  as  to  the  change  of  name — a  want  of  courtesy  all  the 
more  singular  inasmuch  as  they  had  previously  published 
some  of  my  short  stories.  As  they  have,  in  their  letter  to 
you,  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  this  view  of  the  case, 
but  have  left  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  had  gratuitously 
brought  a  false  accusation  against  them,  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  you  will  insert  this  explanation.  Thanking  you 
in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  on  which  I  promise  to  make 
no  further  demands, — I  am,  &c.,  G.  A.  Henty. 

Clapham  Common,  S.W. :  Dec.  4,  1899. 


The  Late  Mr.   Henry  Vaughan. 

Sir, — I  think  that  your  statement  respecting  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Vaughan  needs  a  slight  alteration  in  one  place. 
You  state  that  he  was  not  a  clubman  ;  but  your  corre- 
spondent would  have  found  him  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  almost  every  day  of  his  life  when  he  was  in 
England  had  he  inquired  for  him.  Mr.  Vaughan  was 
the  father  of  this  club,  and  devoted  to  its  interests  in 
every  way.  He  knew  all  its  history,  and  was  never 
tired  of  talking  of  its  exhibitions.  By  the  various 
members  of  the  club  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  final 
court  of  appeal  upon  many  questions,  as  his  knowledge 
was  not  only  so  varied,  but  so  marvellously  accurate. 
As  a  connoisseur  he  represented  the  old  school  —  the 
Bernal  school  or  the  Walpole  school  —  and  there  is 
hardly  anyone  left  to  take  his  place.  With  regard  to 
drawings,  either  by  the  old  masters  or  by  Turner,  Hunt, 
Cox,  Constable,  or  Fielding,  all  the  members  of  the  club 
sat  at  Henry  Vaughan's  feet ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  wonder- 
ful knowledge  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  he  was  the  most 
modest  of  men,  and  was  always  desirous  of  hearing  the 
opinion  of  others.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  here,  and  the 
drawing-room  will  hardly  seem  the  same  without  his 
familiar  figure.  For  years  he  has  sat  in  the  same  chair, 
and  enjoyed  evening  after  evening  a  cup  of  tea  and  an 
eager  conversation  with  his  old  friends  in  the  club. — 
I  am,  &c.,  G.  C.  Williamson. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 

17,  Savile-row,  W.  :  Dec.  3,- 1899. 


"As  Idle  as  a  Painted  Ship." 

Sir,— In  connexion  with  the  above,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  one  utterly  wrong  and  ludicrous  line  in  Coleridge's 
masterpiece  has  ever  before  been  pointed  out.  It  is — 
"  The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  glenm'd  white." 
Imagine  the  expressions  that  would  be  used  by  a  British 
mariner  told  to  take  liis  trick  at  the  helm  of  a  motionless 
vessel ! — I  am,  &e., 

Bangor,  N.  Wales :  Thomas  Pinkerton. 

Dec.  2,  1899. 


Dr.  Johnson  and  Shakespeare, 

Sir, — A  few  weeks  ago  you  offered  a  prize  of  one  guinea 
to  the  reader  who  sent  you  the  finest  scene,  in  a  few  lines, 
from  any  English  poet.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  a 
gentleman  who  sent  up  the  description  of  Dover  Cliff  from 
"  King  Lear."  But  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  challenged 
your  decision,  as  you  may  see  from  the  following  extract 
taken  from  "  Boswell "  : 

Johnson  said  that  the  description  of  the  temple  in  "  The 
Mourning  Bride"  was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  bad 
ever  read ;  he  recollected  none  in  Shakespeare  equal 
to  it.  .  .  .  Someone  mentioned  the  description  of 
Dover  Cliff. — Johnson :  "  No,  sir  ;  it  should  be  all  precipice 
— all  va  uum.  The  crows  impede  your  fall.  The  diminished 
appearance  of  the  boats  and  other  circumstances  are  all 
very  good  description ;  but  do  not  impress  the  mind  at 
once  with  the  horrible  idea  of  immense  height.  The  im- 
pression is  divided ;  you  pass  on  by  computation  from  one 
stage  of  the  tremendous  space  to  another.  Had  the  girl 
in  '  The  Mourning  Bride  '  said  she  could  not  cast  her  shoe 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  temple,  it  would  not 
have  aided  the  idea,  but  weakened  it." 

The  passage  preferred  by  Johnson  runs  : 

How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  it"  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  unmovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight. 

Although  we  no  longer  take  Johnson  seriously  as  a  critic, 
yet  I  tliought  his  choice  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  W.  Feaver. 

South  Norwood  :  Dec.  5,  1899. 

[Mr.  Feaver's  criticism  is  interesting,  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  it;  but  he  misses  the  point  of  our  comx^etition. 
Our  competitors  were  not  asked  to  supply  the  finest  scene 
in  eight  lines,  but  the  most  vivid  pictorial  passage.  Dr. 
Johnson's  remarks  do  not  impair  the  vivid  pictorial  quality 
of  Shakespeare's  description  of  the  prospect  from  the  cliff. 
— Ed.  Academy.] 


Our  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  1 1  (New  Series). 

In  respoase  to  our  requests  for  abstracts  of  imaginary  newly- 
discovered  Christmas  stories  by  Charles  Dickens,  we  have  received 
several  interesting  replies.  The  best  we  think  to  be  this,  by  Mr. 
S.  Wellwood,  Merrylea  Park,  Cathcart : 

I  have  jurt  read  Tim  C)opplest"WS,  a  Christmas  story  without  a 
sinprle  ghost,  by  Charles  Dickens,  Roger  Cropplestow  is  a  young  man 
of  fortune,  whose  father  gradually  becomes  a  victim  to  the  hallu- 
cination that  his  wealth  has  dwindled  to  a  few  hundred  pounds,  and 
actually  insists  npon  starting  a  small  haberdashery  business  in 
Bibbon-Iane.  Criokle,  the  family  lawyer — snuffy  and  sagacious, 
with  head  on  one  side  and,  to  balance  matters,  nose  on  the  other — 
advises  Roger  to  humour  the  old  man,  who  sleeps  in  the  back  shop. 
Roger,  who  is  a  trifle  rollicking,  but  a  good  soul,  gives  a  bachelor 
party  to  a  select  company  of  bosom  friends  on  Christmas  evening. 
By  the  way.  what  a  tine  old  crueted  piece  of  Diokensian  character- 
isation is  Bunderby,  the  footman,  with  his  ponderous  "Sir,  Mr. 
Roger  is  in — Mr.  Roger  is  in,  sir  "  ;  and  bis  stockings  "  so  full  of 
his  calves  that  they  seemed  at  a  perpetual  bursting-point ! " 
Delightful,  also,  is  the  elegant  Mr,  Swick,  the  butler,  epigrammatist 
and  master  of  metaphors,  in  love  with  the  cook,  who  bears  the 
lovely  patronymic  of  Violet  Squiggs.  ''To  say  Violet,"  says  Mr. 
Swick,  "  is  to  put  the  tongue  in  'eaven  ;  and  Squiggs — why,  that 
rounds  it  hoS  like  a  tail  to  a  kite  I "  In  the  height  of  the  evening 
Bunderby  whispers  in  Roger's  ear,  "  Sir,  there's  a  hold  ragged  man 
at  the  door,  sir  ;  and  I  rayther  think,  sir,  he's  your — ahem — father, 
sir."  Roger,  excnsing  himself,  goes  oat,  meets  his  father,  and  con- 
ducts him  to  a  distant  room.  "I  drew  thirty  shillings  to-day,  my 
boy,"  chuckles  the  old  man.  "Thirty  shillings,  eh  I  Look  a  bit  of 
a  pauper,  eh  1— not  come  to  that  yet,  though.  I  put  on  these  old 
things  to  be  able  to  buy  remnants  cheap — ha  !  ha  I  Wasn't  charged 
for  my  appearance — ha  ! — heavens  I  was  that  a  champagne  cork  ? 
We're  ruin«d — we're  ruined  I  "  and  he  sinks  into  a  chair  with  a  most 
pathetic  melancholy.  Then  his  eyes  light  on  a  picture  on  the  wall 
— his  wife's  portrait.  By  chance  they  are  in  /ler  room,  left  un- 
touched after  her  death,  since  when  he  had  not  crossed  its  threshold 
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At  first  he  gazes  at  the  imaic  of  the  dead  lady  with  childish 
curiosity,  then  with  swiftly  gathering  memories,  till  at  last  he 
comes  to  himself,  ani,  with  a  sob,  turns  and  shakes  hands  with  his 
son.  Roger,  with  delight  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  pushes  his  father 
into  the  supper  room,  rags  and  all,  and — "  never  was  Christmas 
party  like  it !  " 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Wellwood  transgresses  our  rule 
limiting  the  abstract  to  230  words.  We  therefore  award  the  prize 
to  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Megaw,  The  Prairie,  Holy  wood,  co.  Down,  for  the 
following  : 

I  have  been  reading  GoortiriU.  It  is  delightful — a  Christmas 
story  with  the  old  Christmas  spirit,  and  told  as  only  Dickens  could 
tell  it.  These  new  acquaintances  are  old  friends  of  mine  already. 
First,  there  i^  Mr.  Fizzlekins — always  merry,  in  spite  of  his  afflic- 
tion :  a  dreadfully  enlarged  foot.  It  is  always  brimming  over  with 
good  humour.  He  is  generous  to  a  fault.  We  are  shocked,  but 
not  surprised,  when  we  see  how  he  is  victimised  by  that  fascinating 
rascal.  Captain  Fitzbittleaxe.  One  can't  help  liking  Mrs.  Partridge 
(plump  and  rosy  and  indefatigable),  but  I  do  think  she  might  have 
been  less  hard  on  poor  Anna  Maria.  Still,  in  spite  of  her  arrange- 
ments (she  is  always  "  making  arrangements  "),  she  could  not  pre- 
vent Anna  Maria  marrying  Tom  Smiley.  And  with  what  art  does 
she  pretend  she  had  been  in  favour  of  Tom  all  the  time  !  A  nd  then 
the  Christmas  party  1  With  what  good  things  is  the  tible  heapeii  ! 
What  singing  of  songs  and  cracking  of  jokts  !  How  pretty  Anna 
Maria  looks  I  How  imperious  and  comfortable  Mrs.  Partridge ! 
How  proud  she  is  of  her  "  arrangement* "  !  Old  Fizzlekins  posi- 
tively bubbles  over  with  good  humour.  How  infectious  is  their 
happiness !  Even  Silas  Juniper  forgets  his  sombre  trade  of  low 
comedy,  and  his  wrinkled  and  weatherbeaten  countenance  relaxes 
and  beams  with  joy.  How  pleased  we  are  to  be  present  at  the 
party ! 

Other  abstracts  follow : 

I  think  nir  Spirit  of  the  Steeple  is  a  capital  little  Christmas 
story.  I  like  the  weird  description  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  stern, 
disappointed  old  man  Croatch,  wandering  about  on  that  Christmas 
eve  at  midnight,  restless  and  unhappy,  thinking  he  hears  the  voice 
of  his  banished  son  calling  to  him  from  the  steeple,  and  followed 
by  his  faithful  clerk,  Womnm,  trembling  and  fearful.  Is  not  the 
Chriitmas  dinner  at  the  Xucklemoons  delightful .'  What  merri- 
ment when  the  guests  find  considerable  difficulty  in  squeezing  into 
the  dining-room,  and  honest,  cheery  Tom  Xucklemoon  declares  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room — too  much,  in  fact ;  and  Mr.  Frodlock  and 
Frank  Podgreen  share  a  chair  between  them  ;  and  several  little 
Nucklemoons  are  tucked  under  the  sideboard  ;  and  plump  Mrs 
Nacklemoon,  in  pink  ribbms,  sits  glowing  with  pleasure  as  'Melia 
Crabbe  comes  in,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  creaking  shoe&,  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  the  hugest  of  puddings !  What  screams  of 
delight  from  the  small  Xucklemoons !  Even  old  Sharpies,  the 
lawyer,  forgets  to  snarl,  and  pours  out  another  glass  of  pherrv  for 
Mrs.  Melldew.  But  the  reconciliation  between  old  Croatoh  and  hU 
son  is  perhaps  Dickens  at  his  best.  So  skilfully  is  this  scene  penned 
that  it  seems  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  that  father  and  son 
shonld  meet  on  that  Christmas  morning  in  the  churchjard  under 
the  shadow  of  the  steeple,  that  all  should  be  forgiven,  and  that  in 
consequence  everyone  ehonld  be  made  happier,  especially  the  faith- 
ful Wornum.  [E.  S.  H.,  Bradford  ] 

Of  course  this  little  story  appears  as  "  born  out  of  due  time."  Yet 
if  you  can  accept  the  good  old  Dickens  convention  it  will  set 
yon  glowing  and  tingling  with  contentment  for  at  least  two  hours. 
Chirky  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  Dickens  portrait-gallery.  He  is  a 
knife-grinder  by  profession,  and  an  incarnation  of  every  social 
virtue  by  creation  of  the  Master  ;  a  richly  humorous,  keen,  and 
genial  old  mannikin.  His  quaintly-decorated  machine  carries  this 
emblem,  painted  by  his  own  hand  :  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron  ;  so  a 
man  shapeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  Read  the  scenes  be- 
tween Chirky  and  the  Squire  in  Chapter  II.  The  grim  old  precisian 
succumbs  to  the  knife-grinder's  mellow  friendliness,  though  at  first 
hard  and  cold  as  his  own  razors,  the  grinding  of  which  he  watches 
from  his  study  window.  He  confesses  his  horror  of  Christmas  ever 
since  his  son  and  daughter  left  home  five  years  ago.  Chirky  ex- 
pounds to  him  the  virtues  of  the  "  i'e  of  kindness,"  the  cure  for  all 
domestic  and  social  ills.  "Get  'em  homes,  and  try  'em  wiv  ile, 
squire,  try  'em  wiv  ile."  Sukey  Pattersnip,  the  old  servant  to  whom 
the  squire  has  given  notice  a  hundred  times — "  and  no  notice  took, 
nor  yet  will  be,"  she  boasts  triumphantly — is  also  a  true  Dickens 
creation.  You  will  enjoy  the  description  of  Chirky's  leisurely  tour 
through  the  wonderful  country  scenes  in  the  crisp  December  weather. 
How  excellently  Dickens  does  that. sort  of  thing.  And  the  dashes 
of  gloom  here  and  there  ;  the  encounter  with  the  poor  old  couple, 
both  insane,  huddling  together  in  the  hedge  to  escape  the  keepers  on 
their  track  ;  or  the  story  that  Matilda  tells  Chirky  in  the  ruined 
church,  kneeling  where  she  knelt  with  her  husband  thirty  years 
before.  These  characteristic  incidents  almost  draw  tears,  wrong- 
headed  as  the  sentiment  may  be.  Of  course  you  guess  that  Chirky, 
in  his  wanderings,  is  the  deui  rx  machiml  who  turns  the  hearts  of 
fathers  to  their  children,  and  of  children  to  their  fathers,  and  sends 
everyone  home  in  time  for  the  Christmas  dinner.    How  they  do  eat. 


shades  of  Cockle  and  Beecham  !  But  why  should  he  die  in  the 
hospital  on  Christmas  Day  of  all  days?  By  all  means  read  Tlie 
)]'<iyside  Frinid.  [G.  R.  G.,  Stoke-on-Trent] 

Replies  received  also  from  :— T.  E.  0.,  Brighton  ;  C.  B  ,  Hanwell  ; 
B.  M.,  Birmingham ;  T.  H.  K.,  Wallasey  ;  A.  G.  O.,  Newcastle ; 
E.  E.  H..  Clifton  ;  A.  B.,  Isleworth  ;  F.  M..  Sheffield  ;  C.  A., 
Chelsea  ;  T.  C,  Buxted  ;  F.  G.  G.,  London  ;  G.  H.,  Didsbury. 


Competition  No.   12  (New  Series). 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  an  announcement 
referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Academy  proposes  this  year 
to  make  its  annual  award  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas.  In- 
stead of  dividing  it  into  two  or  three  sums  to  be  given  to  authors  of 
notable  books,  it  will  be  apportioned  into  smaller  sums  of  twenty- 
five  guineas,  for  the  encouragement  of  young  writers,  the  money  to 
go  to  successful  competitors  in  six  literary  exercises.  The  character 
of  those  six  exercises  is  already  practically  settled,  but  we  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the  sense  of  our  readers  on  the  matter 
88  well,  and,  therefore,  we  offer  our  guinea  prize  this  week  to  the 
competitor  who  sends  us  the  best  list  of  six  literary  tasks  to  set 
before  the  young  authors  whom  we  wish  to  encourage.  As  much 
variety  as  possible  should  be  striven  for,  but  in  selecting  subjects 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  setting  a  top  limit  of  2,000 
words  to  all  competitors.  The  literary  exercises,  therefore,  should 
be  those  which  can  be  properly  performed  within  that  space. 

RnLGs. 
Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  December  12.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  708  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


New  Books  Received. 

[These   notes  on   some   of  the   New   Books   of  the   loeeh   are 
preliminary  to  Reviews  that  may  follow.^ 

SoLOMOS'  AND  Solomonic  Literatctre. 

By  Moncure  D.  Conway. 

A  CLEVEE  and  original  study  of  Solomon  and  the  "Solo- 
monic legend."  "  There  is  a  vast  Solomon  mythology  in 
Palestine,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  Europe;  the 
myths  and  legends  concerning  the  traditional  Wisest  Man  are 
various,  and  merit  a  comparative  study  they  have  not  yet 
received."  This  book  is  an  essay  in  that  study.  (Kegan 
Paul.     63.) 

The  Passing  of  the  Empihes.  By  G.  Maspeeo. 

We  have  here  the  third  volume  of  Prof.  Maspero's  work,  The 
History  of  the  AnHfiit  PenpUs  of  the  Classic  East.  It  brings 
down  the  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  Media, 
&c.,  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Among  other 
things  of  interest  to  Bible  students,  it  deals  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  captivities  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  historic  references  in  the  Prophets. 
(S.P.C.K.     253.) 

Amono  English  Hedgerows.  By  Cuiton  JonNSON. 

These  sketches  of  rural  life  are  allied  in  feeling  to  Washington 
Irving's  Sketch  Booh,  and  the  photographs  which  illusirate 
them  are  selected  with  the  true  American  eye  for  English 
beauty.     They  are  charming.     (Macmillan.     Vs.  6d.  net.) 

Ltjca  Signobelli.  By  Maud  Cruttwell. 

This  story  is  carried  out  on  the  li'erary  lines,  and  with  the 
usual  equipments  of  the  series  of  "Great  Masters  in  Painting 
and  Sculpture"  to  which  it  belongs.  "  Nothing  trivial  or  in- 
significant enters  into  his  perception  of  life,"  says  the  author, 
summing  up  Signorelli's  qualities.     (Bell.) 

The  New  Evangelism.  By  Henry  Drummond. 

These  seven  p^pe^8  have  been  found  among  the  late  Prof. 
Henry  Drummond's  MS8.  In  a  few  cases  portions  of 
an  MS.  are  missing,  and  such  omissions  are  shown  by 
asterisks.  "  What  is  the  new  Evangelism  ? "  asks  Prof. 
Drummond;   and  answers  it  characteristic«.lly ;    "I  do  not 
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JUST   PUBLItHID.     Royal   8vo,  cloth,  K'lt  top,  fil  4s.  net. 

A  MANUAL  of  COACHING. 

By   FAIRMAN   ROGERS. 

With  .16  Fall-Piige  lUaatration.t  and  183  Eogravin^B  in  the  Text. 

**  A  sin^larly  nflcfal  and  ooniplote  book  on  coaching A  great  deal  of 

information,  nrbich  cue  does  not  always  fiml  in  Ixwlca  on  driving,  will  lie  dis- 
covered by  the  carofnl  reader."— TAe  Field. 

"  May  be  oonfideaily  recommended  to  the  notice  of  every  one  desiring  to 
acquire  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject.'*— PaW  Mall  Gazette, 

•'Nothing  could  be  clearer  nor  more  concise  than  the  way  in  which  the 
author  has  done  his  work,  which,  in  general  arrangement  and  cnrrj  ing  out,  is 
beyond  praiKO.'*     Whitehall  Review. 

"The  Btibjoct  has  lieen  taken  up  by  an  expert  and  an  enthusiast,  and 

admirably  haudleil Of  the  get-np  of  the  l>ook  one  can  hardly  si>eak  too 

highly."— 5/aW«  and  Kennel. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.    Royal  Svo,  cloth,  (lit  top,  ISO. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

Edited  by 

HORACE    HOWARD   FURNESS,   LL.D. 

Being  the  Twelfth  Volume  of 
A  NEW  VARIORUM   EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

"Every  instalment  is  of  great  value,  and  complete  as  regards  the  play 
treated." —A  fheiKfiim, 

"  For  text,  illua'ration,  commentary,  and  criticism,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired," — Blariicond. 

"  Each  succeeding  volume  of  this  noble  work  adds  to  our  gratification  and 
delight." — Kotex  and  Queries. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Post  Svo,  clath,  6s. 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDIFION  OF 

THE  WONDERS  of  MODERN 
MECHANISM. 

A  Resume  of  Progress  In  Mechanical,  Physical,  and 

Engineering  Science  at  the  Dawn  of  the 

Twentieth  Century. 

By  CHARLES  HENRY  COCHRANE. 

Profusely  Illustrated. 

"  A  succinct,  easily  intelligible,  and  scientifically  accurate  account  of  recent 
progress."— TVie  IHmes. 

"  The  information  given  is  quite  up  to  date." — Dailg  Chronicle. 

"  Will  bo  lead  with  the  greatest  interest  by  every  one."— Knowledge. 


RECENTLV  PUBLISHED.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

FROM  SCHOOL  to  BATTLEFIELD 

A    STORY    OP    THE    WAR    DAYS. 

By  Capt.  C.  KING. 

With  Illustrationa  and  Vignettes. 

"  Many  will  read  with  ploasure  the  lively  and  entertaining  storj." 

Army  and  yavy  Gazette. 
"  The  scenea  both  at  school  and  on  the  battlefield  are  excellent." 

Standard. 


d.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY, 

36,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 


know  what  the  new  Erangelism  is,  and  it  is  bocatiso  I  do  not 
know  that  I  wrote  this  paper."  The  subjects  of  other  papers 
are:  "  Sp'ritiial  Diagnosis,"  "Survival  of  the  Fitteit,"  "The 
Third  Kingdom,"  &c.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

The  Scientific  Basis  of  Moraijtt.  By  G.  Oobe. 

Mr.  Gore  attempts  "to  place  the  subject  of  human  conduct 
upon  a  coniprehensive  scientific  basis."     It  is  a  constructive 
denial  of  such  an  assumption  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock's  in  Jh  Life 
Worth  Limnij  f — "The  world  of  morals  is  as  distinct  from  the 
world  of  science  as  a  wine  from  the  cup  which  holds  it."     For 
his  motto  the  author  takes  the  couplet  [his  own  P]  : 
When  all  is  known,  and  all  is  understood, 
Mankind  will  see,  whatever  is  is  good. 
(Sonnenschein.     lOs.  6d.  net.) 

Modern  Spain,  1788-1898.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 

Tuis  is  the  fifty-third  voliune  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  " 
series.  Mr.  Hume,  an  admitted  authority  on  Spain,  reviews 
the  history  of  the  country  from  1788-1898,  thus  including  the 
loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  "  It  may  be  that  the  loss  of 
her  vast  possessions  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  the 
Niobe  of  nations."     (Unwin.     oj.) 


TnoronTS  on  Hunting. 


By  Peter  Beckfoed. 


The  first  edition  was  published  in  1781.  "  There  had 
been  no  text-book  on  hunting  previous  to  its  appearance,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  to  rival  it  since,"  sajs  Mr.  J.  Otho 
Paget,  the  editor  of  this  handsome  reprint.  With  modem  type 
and  excellent  illustrations,  the  book  is  sure  of  renewed  popu- 
larity.    (Methuen.     10s.  6d.) 

The  Life  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

A  COMPANION  biography  to  Captain  Mahan's  TAfe  of  Nelson. 
It  aims  to  be  an  impartial  review  of  the  whole  of  Welling- 
ton's career.  Turning,  out  of  curiosity,  to  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well's account  of  Waterloo,  our  eye  is  pleased  by  this:  "Shortly 
after  eleven  o'clock,  ceils  of  white  smoke  surge  out  from  the 
French  left,  and  a  mighty  roar  crashed  along  the  dark  hedge  of 
war.  The  British  batteries  on  the  allied  right  made  sonorous 
response  ;  the  ominous  sound  rolled  as  far  as  Walhain,  sixteen 
miles  to  the  east,  where  Grouchy,  having  finished  a  leisurely 
breakfast,  was  dallying  with  a  dish  of  strawberries."  The  best 
of  maps  and  illustrations  are  among  the  equipments  of  these 
two  fine  volumes.     (Sampson  Low.) 

The  Kings'  Lyrics.  Selected  by  Pitzroy  Carbinoton. 

A  dainty  and  delightfully  produced  sheaf  of  the  lyrical  poems 
of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  The  poems  are 
printed  in  type  of  contemporary  pattern,  and  are  embellished 
with  reproductions  of  old  portraits.  (Duckworth.  2s.  6d. 
net.) 

SlDE-LlGHTS  ON  SoUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Mrs.  Roy  Devereux. 
To  have  been  to  South  Africa  is  the  principal  qualification  for 
authorship  just  now ;  but  Mrs.  Roy  Devereux  has  others.  She 
went  to  South  Africa  to  escape  insomnia.  "  I  wanted  to  touch 
the  hands  of  strangers,  and  to  feel  the  wind  of  the  desert  in 
my  face."  These  impressions  and  observations  are  vivacious 
reading.     (Sampson  Low.) 

British  Contemporary  Artists.      By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 

Sea-en  studies :  Mr.  Watts,  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  Lord 
Lfrighton,  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jones,  Mr.  Orchardson,  Sir  L, 
Alma-Tadema,  and  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter.  "  Each  study  is  a 
separate  one,  in  which  the  artist  is  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
relation  to  his  own  aims  and  achievements,  without  comparison, 
odious  or  other,  with  his  fellows."     (Heinemann.) 

Health  Abroad.  Edited  by  Edmund  Hobuouse,  M.D. 
' '  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  reader  that  this 
work  is  not  intended  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  seeking  medical 
aid."  Just  so.  The  book  is  a  handy  guide  for  the  invalid,  in 
which  he  may  learn  when  to  go  to  Cairo,  why  not  to  go  to 
Chili,  and  what  is  the  mean  maximum  temperature  of  Wage- 
naar's  Kraal.  A  useful  book,  written  by  experts.  (Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.     6s.) 


*,*  Owing  to  extremr  preMure  on  our  space  the  list  of  further 
books  received  is  held  over. 
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JARROLD    8c    SONS. 


MAURUS    JOKAI'i    NEW    NOVEL. 

FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  EDITIONS 
EXEIAUSTEP,  FOURTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  POOR  PLUTOCRATS. 

By  MAURUS  JOKAT,  Author   of  "The  Green 
Book,"  "  The  Nameless  Castle,"  Ac.    6a. 

FinsT  Revisw. 
**  For  sheer  vijfourof  ilramitk-  incident  and  vivid  excitement 
there  18  not  one  of  JokaiV  tiles  that  cin  heat  this.    In  all  the 
<iiialitie«  which  make  Jokai's  wilil   HuoKarisn  nenius  unique 
(hi«  weird  and  lurid  story  is  bupreme."— Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

A    FAMOUS     MUSIC&L     ROMtNOE. 

THE  TONE  KING. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THfC  LIFE  OF  MOZiRT. 
By  HERIBERT    R\U.      TransUtod  by  JULIA 
E.  S.  RAE.    With  tine  Photogravure  after  Jiij^er's 
portrait  of  Mozart,    b's. 

FiKST  Reviews. 
The  Z)aili*  Telegrafih  sayg  ;  -  He  wag  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
ana  the  narrative  of  his  acii'evcments,  deftly  built  up  to  com- 
HeteneS'by  Mr,  Riu.  is  delightful  readiii?  throuizhout." 

An  a-lmirable  picture  i<  given  of  Mozirt's  character  and 
works,  his  sarroundinRs  and  the  perio-l  in  which  he  lived 
Ihe  ae*i:rii>tionB  of  hia  niuai,:  are  thusd  of  an  enthusiast." 

ticoistnuii. 

CURTIS  YORKE'8  NEW  POPULAR  NOVEL. 

JOCELYN  ERROL. 

By  CURTIS  YOflKP;.  With  fine  Photop-avnre. 
6s.  Author  of  "OncD,"  "A  Romance  of  Modern 
London,"  4c. 

A  story  from  familiar  types  of  the  society  of  to-day. 
JU&T  PUBLISHED.     BY  LESLIE  KEITH. 

WAYFARERS  ALL.    6s. 

BtLKSMB  KEITH,  Author  of  "  Lisbeth,"  "My 
Bonnie  Lady,"  ic. 
"TlieMveral  chaniRteni  are  deftly  drawo,  (he  iDllu«ncu  of 
the  gralle  nature  ol  Ruth  is  traced  with  mattcrlr  skill." 

Aberdeen  Ftm  Prtes. 

FRED  WISHAW'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE    STORY    OF    A    PERILOUS   QUEST    IN 
RUSSIA. 

CALLED  BACK  TO  TSARLAND.   6s. 

By  FEED  WHI8HAW,  Author  of   "A  Boyar  of 
the  Terrible,"  "  Clntterbnck's  Treaaare,"  &c. 
■'  The  plot  is  contrived  so  ss  to  form  a  series  of  exciting  and 
utoDishing  Bituations."— J>imd«fl  Adveiiiter. 

A    FASCINATINQ    ROMANCE    OF    QUEBE& 

THE  GOLDEN  DOG. 

By  WILLIAM  KIRBY,  F.R.S.C.  08. 
"A  powerfal  nm.^Dce  *tf  love,  intrigue,  and  adventure  in  the 
umeof  l.ouis  XV.  and  M.-idame  P'>mi>adour,  when  the  French 
eolontot;  were  malting  their  great  struggle  to  reUin  for  ao 
DDgraltfDlOoart  the  fairest  jewels  in  the  colonial  diadem  of 
Jrnioce."— iortm  HtraU. 

'*Tbe  book  ii  so  fascinating  lliat  there  are  few  who  will  not 
iMd  Ufrom  coTcr  to  cover  once  they  have  taken  it  on  hand." 

JVew  i'ork  Herald. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE   DAYS  OF  CHIVALRY. 

THE  GLORY  AND 

SORROW  OF  NORWICH. 

By  M.  M.  BLAKE,  Author  of  "The  BIups  and  the 

BiiirandH,"  "Siezc  of  Norwich  Cattle,"  &c.  With 

10  Illaslrations  by  the  Author.    38.  6d. 

"Admirably  told,  historically  accurate,   and  throws  much 

light  on  the  social  condition  of  a  period  over  wh'ch  distartci-s 

■nd  feats  of  arms  have  cast  a  dsxzling  halo.    It  is  thsheau 

Ideal  of  a  tale  wh'ch  Interesta  so  strongly  that  its  iustruclion 

Js  assimilated  nnconsciously  "—Ulatgow  Mail. 

THE  "MORNINQ  POST" 

SPECIAL     COMMISSIONER'S      NEW     B30K 

ON   AGRICULTURE. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF 

ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE. 

By  p.  ANOEESON  GRAHAM,  Anther  of  "The 
Rural  Exodus,"  4c.    3«.  Oil. 

Cinm'n/  LiU  says :  "  A  remarkably  acut'^  and  thorough  liook- 
"o  sahject  could  be  conceive*!  mi^re  al^solutely  and  unqiieMtion- 
ablj  in  oar  scope,  and  there  an-  few  men  Iwlter  'lualitied  to 
deal  with  it  than  Hr.  Anderson  <;raliam,  the  articles  Ijciug 
sonndand  fall  of  thought  and  suggestion." 

The  .iMdemy  says:  An  interesting,  informing,  and  sugges- 
tive hook,  also  refreshingly  up-to-date  and  esieutially  practical 
In  Its  aims." 


A  New  Illustrated  and  specially  interesting  I 
Catalogue   will   be    sent    post    free    on 
application. 


London  :  JARROLD  &  SONS, 
10  and   11    Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 


JOHN     LANE'S     LIST. 


First  Edition  exhausted  on  day  of  publication.     Second  Edition  Now  Ready. 


By  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 


Crown  8yo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


"Quotations  and  summaries  of  argument  can  give  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
sustained  movement  and  imaginative  vitahty  of  a  work  like  this.  Let  us  only  rejoice  that  we  have 
among  us  a  young  poet  capable  of  such  work,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  the  earnest  of  much  more  of 
e-iual  cjualty  to  come." — Ma.  Sidney  Colvin,  in  Nineteenth  Century. 

"  No  one  who  reads  lines  like  these  can  have  any  doubt  that  we  possess  in  Mr,  Stephen  Phillips 
one  who  redeems  our  age  from  its  compaiative  barrenness  in  the  higher  realms  of  poetry." 

Mb.  W.  L.  Colhtnkv,  in  Daity  Telegraph. 

"  This  play  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  lx>th  as  a'whole  and  in  its  parts.  It  abounds  in  beautiful 
pasfages  and  beautiful  phrases.  A  man  who  can  write  like  this  is  clearly  a  force  to  1»  reckoned 
with."— r/.e  Westminsier  Gazette. 

UNIFORM  WITH 

POEMS    By  Stephen  Phillips.    Containing  "  Christ  in  Hades  "  and 

*'  Marpessu." 
Mr.  Willi *..■«  W.trsojf,  in  the  Fortnightly^  says:  "In  'Marposaa'  he  has  demonstrated  what 
I  shuuid  hardly  have  tnou^fht  demonstrab  e— that  anot-her  itoem  can  bo  finer  than '  Christ  in  Hades/ 
I  had  long  bdJieved,  and  my  belief  was  ahared  by  not  a  tew,  that  the  poetic  possibilities  of  classic 
myth  wero  ejthausttd,  yet  LLe  youngest  ot  our  poets  takes  this  ancieiit  story  and  makes  it  newly 
beautiful,  kinules  it  into  tremulous  life,  clothes  it  with  the  mystery  of  interwoven  delight  and  pain, 
and  in  the  best  tense  keeps  it  classic  all  the  while." 

The  Two  Volumes,  croicn  8vo,  9s.  net^  or  separately  As.  Qd.  net  each* 

IN  CAP  and  BELLS :  a  Book  of  Verses. 

of  "  The  B  ttle  ot  the  Bays."    Foap.  8vo,  38.  tid.  net. 

ILLUSTRATED 

POEMS.    By  Matthew  Arnold.    With  an  Introduction  by  Arthur 

t'HRISTol'HElt   EKNSON,  and  upwards  of   70  Illustrations  and  a  Cover  Design  by  Henry 
Ujpovdt.    Crown  8vo,  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  ntt. 

IHE   NATURAL   HISTORY   of    SELBOBNE.      By   Gilbert   White. 

Edited  by  GRANT  ALLE  V.      With  upwards  of   200  Illustrations   by  EDMUND   H.    NEW. 
Unilorm  »ith  "  Walton's  Angler."    Fcap,  Ito,  668  pages,  bonnd  in  buckram,  21s.  net. 

OUTSIDE  the  GARDEN.   By  Helen  Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton). 

With    10    Full-Page,    25  smaller   Illustrations,  and  a  Cover    Design  by   Edmund  H.    New. 
Uniform  witu  "  in  the  Garden  ot  Peace,"  by  the  same  Autlaor  aiul  Artist.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


By  Owen  Seaman,  Author 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.    By  Kenneth  Grahame,  Author  of  "Dream 

Days,"  "Pagan  Papers,''  »&c,     "With  19  Pull-Page  Illustrations,  numerous  Ornaments,  and  a 
Cover  Design  by  Maxfleld  Parrish.    Pott.  4to,  68,  net. 


THE  EDUCATION   of  Mr.   PIPP.    80    Full-Page  Cartoons,  40  of 

which  are  hitherto  unpublished,  uniform  with  "  Sketches  and  Cartoons,"  "  Drawings,"  4o.    By 
0.  DANA  GIBSON.    Oblong  folio  (12  in.  by  18  in.),  20s. 

THE  REAL  MALAY :    Pen  Pictures^      By  Sir  Frank  Swettenham, 

K.C.M.G.    Author  of  "  Malay  Sketches,"  "  Unaddressed  Letters,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  6g. 


SECOND    IMPRESSION    NOW     READY. 

APPRECIATIONS  and  ADDRESSES.    Delivered  by  Lord  Rosebery. 

With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  Ss.  net. 


THE  DECAY  of  SENSIBILITY,  and  other  Essays  and  Sketches. 

STEPHEN  GWY NN,  Author  ol  "  The  Repentance  of  a  Private  Secretary."    6s.  net. 


By 


THii  LAND  of  CONTRASTS:  a  Briton's  View  of  his  American  Kin. 

By  JAMES  FOLLARTON  MaiRHEAD,  Author  of  "Baedeker's  Handlxioks  to  Great  Britain 
and  United  States."    Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 


THE  EXPANSION  of  WESTERN  IDEALS  and  the  WORLD'S  PEACE. 

By  CHARLES  VVALDSTEIN,  Slade  Professor  at  Cambridge  University.    Fcap..8vo,  to.  6d. 


FOR    THE    NURSERY. 


A    HUNDRED  FABLES  of   LA  FON-    i  BLUEBEARD*S    PICTURE     BOOK 


TAINB  With  im  Full-Page  liluBtrations,  Title- 
I'Hfle,  FroDtisi>t«co,  and  Cover  Design  by  Percy  J. 
BillinKhurst.  Uniform  with  "A  Hundred  Fables  of 
iEsup. '    Fcap.  Ito,  Kb. 

PIERRETTE:   Fairy  Stories.    By 

JIKNRV  J)E  VEKE  STACFOOLE.  With  20  Full- 
I'lii^e  llluatrati'ius  and  (Jovi^r  Design  by  Cliarles 
KooiuHon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  (ib. 

JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES  :   a  Book  of 

Nouacnse  Vcree.  By  J.  J.  BELL.  With  Illus- 
trations aud  Cover  by  Charles  Robinson.  Uniform 
with** The  Kew  Noih's  Ark."    Fcap.  4to,  3s.  6d. 

GULLIVER'S     TRAVELS.      With 

upwards  of  100  Illustrations  and  Cover  by  Uerbert 
Cole.     Large  crown  8vo,  6a. 


Containing     Bluebeard,  Tlie   Sleeping  Beauty, 
~  '    ■     ^         ^yith^E^il    PaperB,    ' 


Biiby's  Own  Alphabet. 

Titles,  anil  I'leface  by  WALTER   CRANE. 

48. 6tl.    In  Parts,  separately,  Is.  each. 


Cover 
Cloth 


THE    OTHER    SIDE    of    the     SUN: 

Fairy  Tales.  By  EVELYN  SHARP  With  8  Full- 
Page  Coloured  Illustrations  and  a  Cover  Design  by 
Nellie  Syrett.     Fcap.  4to,  6fl. 

THE  SUITORS  of  APRILLE:  a  Fairy 

Tale.  Bv  NORMAN  GARSTIN.  With  20  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Cover  Design  by  Charles  Robinson.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  us.  tkl. 

A   CHILD'S   PRIMER   of   NATURAL 

lllSTURY.  By  OLIVER  HERPOKD.  With  48 
Ultutrations  by  the  Author.     4a.  6d. 


NEW   SIX-SHILLINQ    NOVELS. 


THE  JUDGMENT    of    HELEN.      By 

T1I(J>1A.S    COBB,     Author   of    "Mr.    PasiiDEliam," 
"  Carjwt  Lourtaluii,"  &c. 

THE  WHITE  DOVE.    By  W.  J.  Locke, 

Author    of     "  Derelicts,"    **  Idols,"  &c 


ONE     QUEEN     TRIUMPHANT :    an 

Historical  Romance.  By  FRANK  MATIIEW,  Author 
of  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  "The  Wood  of  the 
Kramble.s,"  &<:. 

THE  REALIST  :  a  Modern  Romance. 

By  UEKBEKT  FLOWEKDEW,  Author  ot  "A 
Ceubate'8  Wife." 


NEfV  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOQUE  POST  FREE. 


JO  at?    LA.VE,    PabU9>nr.   Tho   Bodley   Head,    Vigo    Street,  London,   W. 
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STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM 


or 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 

UK  ISSUE. 

Bevised   and   in   srcat  part   Rewritton,  with  new 
Illastrstions  and  Maps.    12  Tola. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  16s.  each. 

"The  new  issne  of  'Stanford's  Compendium  of 
Gcotfraphy  and  Travel'  is  a  pablioation  of  (freat 
value,  and  contains,  in  convenient  form,  the  latest 
geographical  results  of  travel  and  research  adeqnatel  v 
treated.  Not  only  is  the  information  accurate,  but 
thtf  form  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  admirable, 
and  Knglish  jreoffraphy  may  be  proud  of  such  a  series. 
It  is  useful  for  educational  purposes  and  for  reference, 
and  pleasant  to  the  general  rofuier. **— Athenaum. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     Largo  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

EUROPE,  Vol.  I. 

THE    COUNTRIC8    OF    THE    MAINLAND 

(Excluding  the  North-West). 

By  GEOEGE    G.    CHISHOLM,  M.A,  B.So 

With  32  Maps,  and  over  100  Illustrations. 

The  Volumet  of  the  Re  insue  already  published 
are: 

ASIA.-V0I.   I.    NORTHERN     and 

KA8TERN  ASIA,  CAUCASIA,  RUSSIAN  TURK- 
ESTAN, SIBERIA,  CHINESE  EMPIRE,  and 
JAPAN.  By  A.  H.  KEANE,  F.R,G.8.  With  8 
Maps  and  01  Illustrations. 

ASIA.-Vol.  II.  SOUTHERN    and 

.  WESTERN  ASIA,  AFGHANISTAN,  INDIA, 
INDOCHINA,  MALAY  PENINSULA,  TURKEY 
IN  ASIA,  ARABIA,  and  PERSIA.  By  A.  II. 
KEANE,  P.R.G.8.  With  7  Maps  and  89  Illus- 
trations. 

AUSTBALASIA.-VoI.  I.  AUSTRALIA 

anil   NEW  ZEALAND.     By  ALFRED  RUS8BL 
WALLACE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.    With  numer- 
'  ous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.-V0I.  II.  MALAYSIA 

and  the  PACIFIC  ARCHIPELAGOES.      By  F. 
-     H.  H.  GUILLEMARD,  M.D,,   Author  of  "Toe 
Cruise  of  the  Marchesa."    With  numerous  Maps 
and  lUostrations. 

AFRICA-Vol.   I.    NORTH     AFRICA. 

By  A.  H.  KEANfi,  F.R.G.S.,  Author <f  "Asia" 
in  the  sfinie  Series,  "Eastern  Greograpby,*'  &c. 
With  0  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

AFRICA.-Vol.  II.    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  A.  H.  KEANE,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  North 
Africa  "  in  the  same  Series, "  Eastern  Geography," 
It  c.    With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations. 

NORTH  AMERICA.-Vol.  I.  CANADA 

and  NEWFOUNDLAND.  By  SAMUEL 
EDWARD  DAWSON,  Litt.D.  (Lavali,  F.R.S.C. 
With  18  Maps  and  00  Illustrations. 

NORTH    AMERICA.-Vol.  XL  THE 

UNITED  STATES.  By  HENRY  GANNETT, 
Cliief  Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.    With  16  Maps  and  72  Illustrations. 

"EUBOPB,"  ri.  II.,  and  "S)UTB  AND  OUy. 
TRAL  AHERIOA"  are  in  a'tive  preparation. 

JUST  READY. 
Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 

THE  EVOLUTION 


GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geo- 
gfaphieal  Knowledge  Irom  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  First  Circumnavigation  of 
the  Globe. 


JOHN  KEA.NE. 

With  19  Maps  and  7  Illustrations. 

"A  short   but   remarkably  comprehensive,  well- 

~writtcn,  and  interesting  sketch Could  not  well  be 

wore  vividly  and  Bcc  rately  presented." 

The /Scotsman, 

London:    BDWA.KD  STANFORD, 
2(5  arid  27,  Oo.iki.pnr  i-t.  flharing  CrofB,  S.W, 
Oeojrapher  to  ih»  <i»l*»,      ^ 


MR.  HEINEMANN'S  XMAS  BOOKS. 

ART. 

RUBENS :  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Time.  By  EMILE  MICHEL. 


TmnslaUnl  l)j  ELI/.ABETU  LEK.    With  40  Coloured  Platen,  111  Fhutograviirii.  aud  '. 
Imiierial  Svo,  £2  'a.  net. 


:  Text  llUi-tr.ai.ms.    -J  vols.. 


BRITISH  GONTEMPORART  ARTISTS.    Critical  Studies  of  the 

Work  of  Watts,  Hurne-Jonen.  MilUis.  Orcliardwn,  Leifchton,  Poyoter,  and  AlmaTaaemv     By  COSMO  MONK 
HOUSE.    Profusely  illu8trate<l  from  the  works  of  each  artist.    1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  £,\  1b.  uet. 

THE  LIFE  and  DEATH  of  MR.  BADMAN.     By  John  Bunyaa. 

With  12  Full-Pflgc  Pictures  and  25  Decorative  Dcsidtis  by  GEORGE  WOOLLISCUOFT  RHEAD  and  LODIS 
RllKAl).     1  vol.,  4to,  ou  iroitatfou  haiid-ma<le  paper,  isj.  net. 

*«*  Also  a  Limitctl  Edition  of  iflo  Copies  for  Great  Biitain,  on  Dutch  Tlacd-niadc  Paper,  £1  lis.  6d.  net. 

TWELVE  PORTRAITS.    By  William  Nicholson.    A  Portfolio  of 

Portraits  of  Her  Majesty  the  Ciiieen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  W»les,  Sir  Henry  Irrins.  Sir.  Justice  Uawkinn, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Lord  Rulierts,  Mr.  Whistler,  Mr.  Budranl 
Kipling.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Prince  Bismarck.  Each  Portrait  is  lithographed  In  Colours  and  mounted  on 
Cardboard,  ready  for  framing,  15  in,  by  IS)  in.    In  Portfolio,  'Jls.  net. 

*•*  A  few  sets  of  the  Plates  printed  ftom  the  Uriglnal  Woodblocks,  and  ha&d.coloai«d  by  the  Artirt,  £21. 

C0RREG6I0 :   his  Life,   his   Friends,  and   his    Times.     By   Dr. 

CORRAT)0  RICC'I.  With  ^  Full-P.ge  Illustrations,  and  IM  Illustrations  in  the  Text  I  vol  ,£2  2«.  net.  Also  a 
Special  Editiun  on  Japanese  Vellum,  limited  to  lOO  copies,  with  duplicvto  FHten  oa  Indian  piper,  £12  \'li.  net. 

LEONARDO    DA    VINCI.     The   Artist,    the  Philosopher,    the 

SchoUr.    By  EUGENE  MUN'TZ.    With  W8  Illustrations.    2  vols..  £2  2?.  net. 

BIOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 
THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  JOHN  DONNE  (Dean  of  St.  Paul's). 

Now  for  the  first  time  Revised  and  Collected  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  Hon.  M.A..  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  ll<.u. 
LL  D.  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.    With  Portniita  and  Facsimiles.    2  vols.,  248.  net. 

THE  MEMOIRS  of  VICTOR  HUGO.     With  a  Preface  by  Paul 

MEDKICE.     Trauslated  by  JOHN  W.  HARDING.     1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  Ids.  net. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  from  WITHIN  :   a  Private  Record  of  Public 

Affairs.    By  J.  P.  FIT/.PATRICK,  Author  of  "  The  Outspaa."    With  'g^«;  B>^^?{;;^'»t;^;S,ti„,  „„,^  ,.„,i,^ 

UNDER  QUEEN  and  KHEDIVE :  the  Autobiography  of  an  Anglo- 

Egyptian  OIBcial.     By  Sir  WALTER  MIEVILLE,  K.O.M.G.    1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  VERSAILLES  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 
Translated  and  Arranged  by  K  ATHERINE  PKE3C0TT  WORMELEY,  and  illustrated  with  over  90  Pliotogravnrel 
8  vols.,  demy  Svo,  j£7  78.  net,  or  separately  :— 

MEMOIRS  of  the  DDCde  SAINT-SIMON;  THE  CORRESPONDENCE  of  MADAME, 

on  the  Times  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regency.    4  vols., 
£3  138.  Ikl.  net. 

THE  PRINCE  de  LIGNE.    His  Memoirs, 

^n1n^^efS:?e^||;.l'°f  %Wv2;;jV^^  the  book  of  illustrious  LADIES. 

§Sii^Ss"".'n1f^S;,  m^^n:C  '""'  ^°"""'  """^  ""  1        By  the  AbbS  DE  BRANTOME.    1  vol.,  2.S.  net. 

TWO    BOOKS    FOR   VANITY    FAIR 


PRINCESS  PALATINE,  MOTHER  of  the  REGENT,  of 
the  DUCHESSE  DE  imUKUOliSE,  an!  of  MADAME 
DE  MAINTENON.    1  vol.,  21s.  net. 


A  HISTORY  OF  DANCING.     From  the 

Earliest  Ages  to  our  Own  Times.    By  GASTON  VU  [LLIER. 
Profusely  lUustraUd.     1  vol.,  cloth.  36b.  net.,  or  vellum. 


gilt  toi>.  50s.  net 


FASHION    IN     PARIS.      The    Various 

Phases  of  Feminine  Taste  from  17117  to  IS)"     lly  OCTAVE 
UZANNE.    Profusely  illustratwt.    1  vol.,  ■Ms. 


TWO    NEW   CHILDREN'S    BOOK?.     5s    EACH. 


MOTHER   DUCK'S   CHILDREN.     A 

Coloured    Picture    Book.     By    "GUUU"   (The   Countess 
Rasponi).    With  Verses. 


THE  SQUARE  BOOK  or  ANIMALS.  By 

WILLIAM  NIClh.LSO.N.  Willi  Rliymcs  by  ARTIIDK 
WAUGU.  Also  a  Limited  Edition  ou  Japanese  Vellum 
13s.  ed.  not. 


FICTION. 
UNIFORM  and  COMPLETE  EDITION  of  the  NOVELS  of  IVAN 

TaROENEV.    Trauslati-d  by  CONSTANCE  GARGET  1'.    13  voU.    Cloth,  3>.  net  elch  ;  or  T»o  Guineas  net  the  Set. 


THEY  THAT  WALK  in  DARKNESS 

I.  ZANGWILL.   'Is. 

CHILDREN   OF   THE   GHETTO 

ZANGWILL.    lii 


By 
By    I. 
ACTIVE  SERVICE.    By  Stephen  Crane. 

lis. 

DARTNELL.     By   Benjamin   Swift, 

Author  of  "  Nancy  Noou. '    Cloth,  3s.  ntt. ;  l»aper.  'Ji.  fkl 
uet.    (Pioneer  Herics.) 


THE  SLAVE.    A  Romance.    By  Robert 

IlICHENS.    6s. 

THE  LION  and  the  UNICORN,  and  Other 

stories.    By  R.  HARDING  DAVIS.    Illuslratcd.    (is. 

CHINATOWN    STORIES.     By  C  B. 

FERNALl).    «». 

MAMMON  and  CO.   By  E.  F.  Benson.   6s. 


London  :  WM.  TIEINEMANN,  21,  Bedford  Streef,  W.C. 
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I'rice  28.  Cil.,  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  odRcs,  6s.    Japan  Paper  Edition  ilimiied),  12s  6d,  net. 

THE    ART    ANNUAL    FOR    1899 

{Being  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  "Art  Journal "). 
THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OP 

PETER     GRAHAM,     R.A. 

With  3  FnUPago  separately-printed  Plates— "Caledonia  Stern  and  Wild,"  "  Ribbed  and  Paled-in  by 
Bocks  Unscalable  and  Roaring  Waters,"  "Sea-worn  Rocks,"  and  over  60  other  Illustrations. 


Cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  218. 
THE 

"  ART  JOURNAL  "  VOLUME  for  1899. 

With  nearly  500  Illustrations  and 
13  Full-Pase  Etchings,   Photog^ravures,  &c.,  after  Eminent  Artists. 

LARGE    PREMIUM    ETCHING    FOR    EACH    PURCHASER  OF   THE  "ART  JOURNAL." 

HELENA     AND     HERMIA. 

From  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
After 

5ir      E.      J.      POYNTER, 

President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Specially  Painted  for  the  "Art  JoumaW* 

Each  Purchaser  of  the  Art  Journal  Volume  for  1898  is  entitled  to  a  large  Etching  (nbint  douWe  the 
size  ot  a  pa^e  of  the  Graphic),  by  W.  HEYDBMANN,  of  the  above  sabjecf,  ou  receipt  by  the  Publishers  of 
*».»  together  with  Voucher  inserted  in  Volume, 

Voticher  and  Semittance  to  be  sent  to  Publishers  before  Jane  ZO,  1900. 


TBE  BEST  ARTICLES  ON  ART,  THE  BE3T  ART  CRITICISMS   OF  THE   LAST  FIFTY  YEARS 

IN  ONE  VOLUME, 

Cloth  f?ilt,  gilt  edges,  21s.     The  same  size  as  the  Yearly  Vulume  of  the  Art  Journal,  but  with  doable 
the  number  of  ful'-page  separately-printed  Plates. 

The   Cream  of  the  "Art  Journal"  for  the  last   Fifty  Years. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ART,  1849  1899. 

Hcing  Ariiclcs  and  niustrations  Selected  from  the  Art  Journal.  Edited  by  D.  CROAL  THOMSON, 
Kdilcrof  x,\ie  Art  Journal.  With  neaily  600  lUustraionB  and  21  Full-Page  Steel  Engravings,  Etchings, 
PboTogravares,  Ic.  

London:  H.  VIRTUE  &  COHPANY,  Limited,  26,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  B.C. 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS,    PUBLISHERS. 


THINGS     I     HAVE     SEEN     IN 

WAK    [.eaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  War  Correspond- 
ent.   By  IRVING  MONTAHU.    With  16  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6a. 
"  Most  exciting  incidents     .    .    .    described  wih 

all  the  vivacity  to  be  f  xpected  from  an  old  campaigner 

fighting  his  battles  again."— £</">. 

THE    SHIP:    HER  STORY.     By 

W.  CLARK  EUS.SEI.L.    With  SO  Illustrations  by 
H.  C.  Reppings  Wright.     Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  6s, 
"  Mr.  Clark  Rnssell's  (aiclnatlng  sea  stories  have  an 

eijaally  fascinating  sopplement  in  this  '8(i,ry  of  the 

Ship.'  "—fifectator. 

BOHEMIAN  PARIS  OF  TO-DAY. 

Ity  W.  C.  MORROW  With  106  Illustrations  by 
E.  CL'CUEL.  Small  8vo,  cloth.  6«. 
"On  the  whole,  Mr.  Morrow  will  be  found  tocom- 
Xwtent  a  cicerone^  that  it  will  ha  the  fault  of  hts 
readers  IC  they  are  not  entertahied.  From  the  time 
he  welcotnei  them  in  bis  typictil  studio  till  they 
behold  blm  sprinting  for  his  life  at  the  conclusion  uf  a 
llltie  adventure  at  Montmartre,  he  does  not  give 
them  a  dull  momeDt."— /*a^  Mall  Gazette. 

LONDON    SOUVENIRS:     An 

Antlfiuarjs  Kote  Book.  By  C.  W.  HECKE- 
THORS.  Crown 8VO,  cloth,  ifllt  top,  6«. 
"We  know  of  no  more  delightfiU  or  fasc'nating 
hobby  than  coUectlog  books  dealing  wltti  London 
and  London  life  .  .  .  Mr.  Ilecketborn  Is  a  most 
agreeable  compsnion,  garrulous,  but  never  tiresome 
or  dull."— Dtity  Chronicle. 


THREE-AHO-SIXPENNY    NOVELS. 

THE  SIREN'S  WEB.  A  Romance  of  London 
Society.    By  ANXIE  THOMAS. 

A  FLORIDA  ENCHANTMENT.  By  A.  CLAVER- 
l.NO  OUNTER,  Author  of  "Mr.  Bsmes  of  Mew 
York." 

THE  OOUOEN  IDOL.     By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

TALES  or  TERROR.    By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


SIX-SHILLING   MOVELt. 
THE    ORANGE    GIRL.     By    Sir 

WALTER  BESANT.    FIFTH  EDITION.    WUh  8 
Illastratlons  by  Fred  Pegr»m. 
"  A  bewitching  creature,   all  smiles  and  laces." — 

Daily  TeUfjraph. 
" '  The  Orange  Oirl '  Is  a  delightful  heroine    .    ,    . 
a  most  fascinating  creature."—  Vanitij  Fair. 

"  The  story  is  admliable.  This  brilliant  young  girl 
begins  life  as  a  beauty  of  St.  Giles's  ,  .  ,  and  might 
have  ended  as  a  beauty  of  St,  James's  .  .  .  She  is  a 
delightful  and  charming  creature." — Daibi  Chronicle. 

TERENCE.      By    B.    M.    Croker. 

With  Six  Ilinst-atlons  by  Sidney  Paget. 
"  There  is  much  cleverness  in  the  brightly-told  tale. 
.  .  .  '  Terence '  is  like  the  conversation  of  a  good 
talker  .  .  ,  winsome,  sparkling,  and  amu&lng  from 
the  verve  and  gaiety  of  the  narrator.  The  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Paget  are  pleasing."— ^U/tc?ioEM/rt. 

MRS.  DUNBAR'S   SECRET.     By 

ALAN   ST.  Al'BVN,  Author   of  "A  Fellow   of 
Trinity," 

"A  well-told  and  interesting  ttory."—'»tw)^ie»'o(yirtn. 

A  CRIMSON  CRIME.    By  George 

MANVILLE  FENN.    Second  Edition. 

AN  ADVENTURESS.     By  L.   T. 

MEADE. 

EUREKA.    By  Owen  Hall,  Author 

of  "  I'he  Track  of  a  Storm.'' 

UNDER     FALSE     PRETENCES. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT.    Third  Edition. 


THE   WEB  OP  FATE.     By  T.  W. 

SPEIGHT,  Author  of  'The  Mysteriei  of  Heron 

Dyke."         (Fiirnilng      "  THE      GE.NTLEMaN'S 

ANNUAL".)    DeniySvo,  Is. 

"There  Is  plenty  of  incident,  with  some  excellent 

character-drawing.    Mr,  r^pelght  has  succeeded  in  cou- 

coctinga  story  that  holds  the  reader's  attention  to  the 

last  page,"— iifez-jr;/  World. 


London  :.CBATIO  fe  WINDUS,  III,  St.  Ui^rtia'a  L»ne,.W..C, 


WALTER  SCOTT'S 

LIST- 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  HAVE  LOCK  ELLIS. 
NEW  rOLVMES. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.    With  niustrations. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  EUROPEAN 

FAUNA,     By  R.  F.   SCHARFF,  B.Sc,  Ph.D., 

F,Z,S, 
Deals  with  the  distribution  of  animals  in  Europe. 
and  the  geological  conditions  which  have  effected 
ihat  distribntion.  The  author  endeavours  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  various  mijjrations  by  which  the 
different  groups  of  animals  have  reached  Europe,  and 
especially  Great  Britain. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s.     With  about  200 

Illustrations. 

THE  RACES  of  MAN :   ^  Sketch 

of     Ethnography    and    Anthropology.      By    J. 

DENIKEa. 
This  important  volume  attempts  to  present  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  facts  of  anthropology  in  the  light  of 
the  latest  investigations.  The  first  part  of  the  book 
(lescrihea  tbe  physical  and  psychic  characteristics  of 
man  throughout  the  world  and  in  every  stage  of  civi- 
lisation, while  the  last  part  discusses  the  races  into 
which,  mankind  may  be  divided. 


Crown  8vo,  c.otb,  price  Cs.    With  Diagrams. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  of  RELIGION. 

By    Prof.    STARBUCK,    Stanford    University, 

California.       With    an    Introduction    by    Prot. 

WILLIAM  JAMES,  of  Harvard  University. 

The  author  of  this  book  deals  for  the  first  lime  in  a 

scientific  (though  sympathetic)  manner  with  the  facts 

of  religious  life.     He  shows  that  conversion  and  the 

other  stages  of  religious  development  maybe  bi-oujrbt 

into  line  with  the  biological  facts  of  life,    llis  work 

is  founded  on  precise  information  derived  from  a 

large  number  of  people,  and  is  of  special  interest  to 

teachers  and  ministers  of  religion. 


THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  price  Is.  Gd. 
per  vol. 

WALTON'S  LIVES.    Edited,  with 

an  Introduction,  by  CHARLES  HILL  DICK. 


RENAN'S  ANTICHRIST.     Trans- 

lated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W,  G.  HUTCHI- 
SON, Translator  of  "The  Life  of  Jesus"  »ud 
"  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races.'' 


THE  CANTERBURY  POETS. 

Square  Svo,  cut  and  uncut  edges.  Is.  i>er  vol.  Also 
*'  Gi-avure  "  Edition,  in  rich  art  linen  binding,  each 
volume  with  Portrait  or  other  Frontispiece  m 
Photogravure,  2s.  per  volume, 

NEW  VOLUMES, 

NAVAL  SONGS,  and  other  SONGS 

and  BALLADS  of  SEA  LIFE.    Selected,  with  an 
Introductory  Note,  by  FRANK  KINDER. 


Vol.  I.— LYRICS  and  POEMS,  with 

MAUI)  and  IN  MEMORIAM.  By  ALFRED 
LORD  TENNYSON,  With  Biographical  Intro- 
duction by  BUZABETH  A.  SHARP. 


Vol.  n.— THE   PRINCESS,  ENG- 

LISH  IDYLS,  L0CK8LEY  HALL,  and  POEMS 
and  LYRICS,  lly  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON. 
With  Introduction  by  ELIiSABETH  A.  SHARl'. 


London  :    WALTER  SCOTT,  Ltd., 
?**?"">**?'  Squaw,  . 
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ELKIN    MATHEWS'    LIST. 

L&MB  AND  HAZLITT :  Farther  Letters 

and    ReoonU  hitherto  uupubtiiheiL      £dit4Ml   by   W.   C. 

HA/LtTT.    Crown  8ro,  4ft.  fid.  net  {Ju$t  Publiihtd. 

*'  Homo  of  th(«^  |>Ap4^ri  are  of  uncommoD  iDtereBt.'— ^p«<ut«r. 

"Mr.    Hailitt'B  induBtfT  in   throwinR   fresh   lUht  on   the 

bloffranhy  of  his  Krandfattier  as  well  as  on  his  utarary  ami 

other  fricudships  is  sufficieatly  justified  in  this  Tolume,  which 

is  full  of  treasum  trove."— -/Atuy  ChrvnieU, 

THE    LAMBS:     Their    Lives,    their 

FH(>ndfl.  and  their  Correspondence.    New  Particulars  and 
NewMatflrtal.    By  W.C.  HAZLITT.    Crown  8to,  68.  net 
ISMOttd  Bdititm. 
"Aninportant  contribution  of  an  indefatigible  explorer  to 
Um  neoutmotion  uf  a  great  literaD'  aociety." —Speaker. 

THE  WIND  AMONG    THE   REEDS. 

By  \V.  B.  YEATS.    With  Cover  Design  by  Althea  Gyles. 

Crown  8ro.  3s.  6d.  net.  {Second  Edition 

"  Tlie  dreams  of  a  poet  .  .  .  of  a  poet  who  loves  the 
twilight  better  than  sunshine,  and  dim  cloud  forms  letter 
ihau  the  loveliest  ever  chiselled  out  of  marble,  or  moulded 
In  fl'sli ;  what  he  sings  of  is  the  sense  of  mystery  in  things 
that  hauuta  and  overpowers  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
human  feelings.  ...  It  has  tlie  most  b«autiful  cover  that 
we  have  ever  seen  on  any  modern  book."— jSipectafor. 

THE    ISLAND    BACE.      By    HENRY 

NEWBOLT.    Crown  8vo,  St.  net.  [  Third  Thovtand. 

*»•  Of  the  Forty  Poems  iu  this  Volume,  twelve  appeared  in 
•'  Ailminils  All,"  now  in  a  Sixteenth  Edition. 
"Not  without  a  touch  of  trepidation  did  we  open  Mr. 
NewlM.lt's  second  IxK)k  of  poetry.  Could  he  keep  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  inspiration  and  accomplishment  set  in  hi» 
booklet 'Admirals  All'?  There  had  not  t>eeu  wanting  critics 
tonredict  that  Mr.  Newtxdt,  like  the  Admir,»l8  of  his  song. 
had  'said  his  say.*  and  that  nothing  more  could  be  expecte4) 
of  him.  ,  .  .  'The  Island  Race,' lut  us  say  at  once,  puts  the 
croakers  to  shame.  It  contains  nothing  better  than  the  best 
things  in 'Admirals  All,' for  the  excellent  reason  that  theft- 
things  were  perfect  in  their  kind  and  could  not  be  bettered. 
.  .  .  Scarcely  a  poem  of  the  whole  forty  is  without  its  note 
of  metnoal  charm,  it«  memorable  line  or  stanza.' 

DaUy  Chronicle. 

AN     ALPHABET.       With    Rhymes    and 

Pictures.      By    ALICE  M.    HoRTON.      Imperial    16mo. 
_  IB.  6d.  net.^;  [Second  Thougand, 

.,  '.ew  children  s  Iwoks  are  in  such  absolute  sympathy  with 
the  fcimple  needs  of  a  child.  Tlie  pictures  are  cleverly  drawn 
without  affecting  decorative  mannerisms,  and  they  display  not 
only  a  happv  faculty  for  catching  the  unconscious  grace  and 
charm  of  children's  attitudes  but  also  great  promise  of  the 
development  of  an  individual  black  and  white  style." 
„  „ .      „    ^       .  —Liver}x)ol  Mereury. 

Miss  Uorton  has  an  unerring  instinct  for  the  beautiful 
in  flowing  line,  and  her  child  faces  are  very  sweet  and  win- 
.*■. ,  *^  ^**'*  ^^^  quaint  rhymes  they  are  so  eminently 
auitahle  for  the  little  ones,  that  I  may  Iw  permitted  the  indis- 
0|*tw>n  of  saving  that  Mr.  Wilson  Hallett.  the  wonderful 
child  mimic,  has  secured  a  copy  for  use  in  his  entertainment 
•nd  among  the  children  whom  he  understands  so  weU." 

____^  M.AP. 

LoiTDOir :  ELKIN  MATHEWS,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

MOWBRAY^S    LIST. 

New  and  Important  Work. 

The  Ceremonial  of  the  English  Church. 

B7   the   Eev.    VERNON   ST.ILEY.      Author    of    'The 
Catholic  ReligioD."  204  pp.  Cloth  boaids,  Ss.  net. 
CONTENTS. 

PART  FIRST—THE  MORAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  RELI- 
GIOUS CEREMONIAL:-!.  Introductioo.  2.  The  Object 
of  Ceremonial.  3.  Tlie  Relation  of  Ceremonial  to  Doctrine. 
4.  The  Relation  of  Ceremonial  to  Devotion  and  Conduct. 

PART  SECOND.-THE  REGULATION  OP  ENGLISH 
CEREMONIAL  :— 1,  and  2.  Tlic  Principles  of  English  Cere- 
monial. 3.  Modtheation  of  Ancient  UsageB.  4.  The  Orna- 
mente  Rubric.    6.  The  Canons  of  the  English  Church. 

PART  THIRD -ORNAMENTS  AND  CEREMONIES  OK 
THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  :-l.  Ornaments  of  the  Church  in 
detail.  2.  \  entures  of  the  Ministers  in  detaiL  3.  Ceremonies 
and  Gestures  in  detail. 

The  publishers  lielieve  that  this  work  will  supply  the  long- 
felt  need  of  a  simple  yet  scholarly  treatise,  describing  and 
explaining  the  ceremonial  usages  of  the  English  Church.  The 
appeal  throughout  is  to  authoritative  Euglisli  sources. 

Father  Damien:   and  other  Verses.    By 

Mrs.  COLIN  G.  CAMPBELL.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Most 
H«v.  William  Aletander,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  Fcap. 
8T0, 86  pp.  Cloth  Imardi.  2s. 

The    Children's    Morning    Text  Book. 

Edited  and  Arranged  by  C.  M.  K.  and  B.  8.  L.  With  Fifteen 

Fine  half-tone  Illustrations  of  Sacred  Subjects.    I»rinted 

In  red  and  black.    Super  Royal ,  52mo,  Cloth  boards,  2s.  net. 

CDeau  Edition,  is.  f'd.  net 

This  charming  little    book   will   form   a  very  useful    and 

appropriate  gilt  tor  children.    A  text  with  a  verse  or  verses  are 

arranged  for  ever)  day   of  the  year,  and  extra  readings  are 

included  for  the  movable  festivals. 

A  Mannal  of  Church   Decoration  and 

Church  Symliolism.     By  the  Bev.  ERNE.ST  GELUART, 

M.A^,  Rector  of  Little  liraxted,  Essex.    Imp.  8vo,  tu  pp. 

Cloth  iMmids,  Ills.  fid.  net. 

Containing  directions  and   advice  to   those  who   desire  to 

deck  the  Church  at  various  seasons;  and  also,  the  explanation 

and  history  of  Christian    Symljols  and  Emblems.     With  up- 

warda  of  eoo  Illuttrations  by  the  author. 

Thoushts    on    the   Gospels.     For  the 

ll'"d'J!.?.";'  "°'>'  ""' «  of  Ihe  Christian  Vear.    By  ETHEL 
K<lMANtS.    Author  of  "Tlie  Life  and  Letters  oflioorge 
John  Romanes,"  "Tlie  Hallowing  of  Sorrow."  "Thought^ 
op  the  Co  lecU  for  the  Trinity  Season.'    Demy  ISmo,  118 
m>  Cloth  limp.  Is.  net. ;  Cloth  boards.  Is.  M.  net. 
Short  and  very  simple  meilttatioDs  for  all   the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  year.    Intended  for  those  whom, 
for  want  oi  time  or  trainiDg.  more  elaborate  books  of  medita- 
tions are  not  helpful. 

A   View  of  the   Atonpment.     By    the 

Rev.  J.  T.  HUTCHKSON.  I)  I)..  Presbyter,  Weetem Texas, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  George  B.  Stevens 
Ph.D.,  p.D.,  ProtesKir  of  Syatematic  Theology  in  Yale 
.University.    Crown  Bvo,  214  pp.  Cloth  boaitis,  4s, 

A.  B.  MOWBEAY  i.  CO.,  Church  Pnblidiere,  Oxford, 
M4<,  Farrisgdon  Street,  London,  B.C. 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE'S 

NEW  GIFT  BOOKS. 


W.  THAGKER  &  CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


A  NEW  PRACTICAL  WORK  ON  KGyPT. 

Foolscap  Ito,  7a.  6d.  not. 

PYRAMIDS  and  PBOQRESS 

By  JOHN  WARD,  F.S.A. 

(With  an  Introduction  by  tho  Rov,  Prof.  SAYCE,  D.  D.) 
Dedicated  by  desire  to  Viscount  Cromer, 

A  Popular  Account  of  Egypt,  Ancient  and  Modem 
illustrated  by  330  Illustrations  and  a  Coloured  Frontis 
piece  of  Royal  Scaraba,  with  the  fullest  account  yei 
published  of  the  Great  Nile  Reservoirs  now  in  pro- 
vreHs  at  AsKouan  and  Assiout,  illustrated  by  photo 
j^rapbs,  maps,  and  plans.  A  permanent  Handbook  to 
the  Tourist.,  with  Historical  Notes. 

EXTRACT  from  Professor  SAYCE'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION : 

**  Mr.  Ward  has  lived  with  the  natives,  and  travelled 
in  native  boats ;  he  has  visited  tombs  and  templps  tat 
away  from  the  tour  st's  track,  and  he  has  gone  for  hii 
inftirmaiioQ  to  the  )>e6t  authorities.  HiA  collection  ol 
historical  srarabs  is  one  of  the  best." 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased 

to  accept  a  copy; 

Crown  -Ito,  bSO  paj^es,  158. 

Over  3:Jt)  Illustrations  (30  Coloured  Plates). 

LIGHT  FROM  THE  EAST ; 

OB, 

The  Witness  of  the  Monuments. 
By  Rev,  C.  J.  BiLO,  M.A., 
The  Eminent  Scholar  and  Orientalist. 
Professor  SAYCE,  LL.D.,  writes: 
"  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  published.    All  tL 
appliances  of  modern  science  have  beeu  need  to  mak 
the  accurate  aud  beautifully  executed  illustrations  n 
perfect  as  possible.    It  is  not  so  long  ago  since  suclt 
a  work,  with  its  sumptuous  print  and  pai>er,  woult. 
have  cost,  not  los.,  but  £16.'* 

"A  beautifully  got-up  collection  of  illustrations  Iron, 
all  the  principal  monuments,  inscriptions,  &c.,  that 
throw  light  upon  the  Bible,  with  short  descriptive 
letterpress. '*^rA«  Times, 

*•  Up  to  date.  It  consists  of  transcripts  and  docu- 
ments, and  not  of  the  compiler's  opinion  of  them." 

Church  Times. 
"  A  museum  in  petto." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
**  The  most  complete  and  valuable  work  hitherto 
published  on  so  interesting  and  important  a  subject." 
The  Morning  Post. 
**  As  complete  a  collection  as  could  have  been  got 
together." — AthencBum. 
"One  of  the  best  selling  books."— 2%fl  Bookman. 

Second  Edition,  Illustrated. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (820  pages,  3  Maps,  and  28 

Full-page  Coloui'ed  Illustrations),  21s. 
Also  in  Three  Volumes,  7s.  8d.  each  (sold  separately) 
viz.,  Part  I. — The  Monarchy  Established  ;  Partll. 
— The  Divided  Kingdom ;  Part  HI.— The  Kingdom 
of  Judah. 

The  HEBREW  MONARCHY: 

Its  History  and  Purpose. 

Being 

THE  BIBLE  TEXT, 

includinf? 

EXTRACTS  fixim  the  PROPHETICAL  BOOKS, 

arranged  with 

A  HARMONY  of  the  PARALLEL    NARRATIVES 

and  a  COMMENTARY. 

By  ANDREW   WOOD,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Hector  of  Great  Ponton, 

Lines,,  Dioceaan  Inspector  of  Schools. 
EXTRACTS   from  Dr.  PAYNE    SMITH'S   INTRO- 
DUCTION : 

"The  object  of  this  important  Commentary  is 
unique.  It  is  to  exhibit  tho  History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy  in  a  connected  narrative,  with  eveiything 
necessary  for  its  elucidation.  Thus  it  .  .  ,  ends 
with  those  portions  of  the  prophetic  books  which  throw 
light  upon  the  pur|K>se  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  the 
reasons  of  its  fall,  and  its  survival  in  that  which  was 
ever  tho  true  reason  of  its  exislonce — the  spiritual 
reign  of  David's  Son  .  .  .  and  under  the  veil  of 
an  earthly  kingdom  they  reveal  to  us  the  nature  of 
the  true  Kingdom  of  God.    ..." 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Westcott) :  "A  very 
solid  and  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  admirable  in  plan  and  execution.*' 

The  late  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone:  "I  am 
delighted  with  it." 

niuttrated  Prospectus  and  Price  Lists  post  free  of 

EYRE  and  SP0TTI3W00DE, 

Her  Majesty's  Printers. 

LONDON:   GREAT  NEW  ST.,  FLEET   ST.,   B.C. 

Retail  of  all  Booksellers, 


Vow  ready  at  tht  Libraries  and  Boolisellen'  in 

Town  and  Country. 

EDmON    DE    LUXB   OK   THE    WORKS   OF 

WHVTE-MELVILLE. 

niimtrattd    by    HUr.H   THOMSON,    i:     H.    ,TALL\Nn, 
DMUND     CALDWELL,     0.      E.     BROCK.     BBKN,iRII 

'ARTRIDOK,  and  others      Edit»d  by  th«  KigUt  ll.n.  Sir 

lERBERT  MAXWELL.,  B«rL,  M.P. 

Demy  8vo, huidsomuly  Imuiil,  with  gilt  t«p^.  I'riDtwl  from 
tew  tyt'O,  on  haud-madedeckIe.eH(;ed'iia|)«r,  fpec'ally  mnd;  t tr 
his  Edition.    Price,  Vols,  I.-.\MI.,  £6  Ids.  «d. 

,*  Each  volume  contains  a  Cotouretl  Frontispiece  on  JapaneM 
Vellum,  and  other  Illustrations. 

I.-Ridloar    "ecolleotiona.     Illustrated    by    HUCU 

Til  1)51  SON. 
Il.-Zatertelto,    lUustroled  by  G,  U.  JALLANI), 
in.— Uncle   John.     Illustrated  by  E.    CALDWELL  aud 

H.  M.  BROCK. 
IV.-Market    Harboronvh.      Illustrated     by    HCOH 

THOMSON  and  FINCH  MASON. 
V..-Contraband.    Illustrated     by     BERNARD    PART- 

RIDOE, 
VI.  -  M,  or  N .    Illustnvted  by  C.  B.  BROCK. 
VIL-Tllbory-Ko-Go.    Illustrated  by  E.  CALDWELL. 
VIII.— Sonars  and  Verses,  and  Bones  and  X.    Tllus* 

tratedhy  H.  .M.  BROCK. 
IX.-Black,  bnt  Comely.    Illustrale<l  by  II,  M.  BROCK 
X.— The    Brooks    of    Brtdlemere.      Illu8trat«d   by 
FREE  ROE. 
XI.-The  White  Hose.-Illustrat«d  by  H.  BIRD, 
.Kll.-Boy'i  Wife.    11  ustralodbyCECIL  ALDEN 
.f  III.— Batanella.    Illustrate.1  by  P,  H.  JALLAND. 


THE   IMPERIAL    RUSSIAN   NAVY.    By 

fRED.  T.  .J ANB,  Authnr  of  "  All  the  World's  Fight'ng 
Ships,"  &o.  ^Vith  150  Illustrations  from  Sketches  and 
Drawings  by  the  Autlior  and  from  Photographa  Royal 
8V0,  cloth  gilt,  308.  net.  [yearly  Readv. 


A  SUMMER  IN  HIGH  ASIA    A  Summer 

Ilamhie  tlirouel)  Balistan  aad  Ladakh.  By  Captaiu  F.  E.  S. 
ADAIR  (late  Rifle  Brigade),  Author  of  "  Sport  in  Ladakb." 
With  a  chapter  on  Central  Asian  Trade  by  Captain  S.  H. 
GODFREY,  late  Joint-Commissioner  at  Leh.  Illustrated 
from  PhotoKraphs  and  Drawinss,  and  a  Map  of  the  Route. 
Msdinm  Svo,  cloth  extra,  I2s.  6d.  net. 


BULLET  &  SHOT  IN  INDIAN  FOREST, 

PLXIN,  AND  HILL.  By  C.  E.  M.  RDSSELL,  M.R.A.O., 
late  Senior  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests,  Mysore  Service. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  108.  6d.  [Nearly  Rtadu. 


THE  CARLSBAD  TREATMENT,  and  How 

tn   Carry   it    out    Anywhere.      By    LOUIS    TARLETON 
YODNG,  M.D.    Crown  avo,  cloth,  68. 


WITH  SAMPSON  THROUGH  THE  WAR. 

By  W.  A.  M.  GOODE.  An  Account  of  tho  Naval  Opera- 
tions duiing  the  Spanish  War  of  13!»8.  Wllh  Chapters 
specially  contributed  by  Rear-Admira)  SAMPSON. C*pt«in 
R,  D.  EVANS,  and  Commander  C.  V.  T'DD.  With  Por- 
traits of  Naval  Otliccni.  Illustrations  aud  Maps.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth,  lOs.  Gd. 


THE  CONGO  STATE;  or,  The  Growth 

of  Civilisation  In  Central  Africa-  By  D.  C.  BOOLOER, 
Author  of  '•Chinese  ttordon,*"  "History  of  China,"  4c 
With  60  Illustrations  and  Maps.    Medium  Svo.  16ci. 


THE  SNAFFLE  PAPERS.   By  "Snaffle," 

Author  of  *  Gun,  Rifle,  aud  Hound,"  Ac.    Illustrated  by 
Harry  Dixon.    Liirgc  crown  Svo,  lOs.  tJd. 


HUNTING  REMINISCENCES.   By  Alfred 

E  PEASE,  M.P,  Author  of  the  "Cleveland  Hounds."  &4 
With   llIustratioDs    by  the   late    Sir   Frank  Lockwoocia 
Cuthbert  Bradley,  &a.    Crown  tfTo,  6t. 
Also  EDITION  DE  LCXE.  with  Oolound  Frontispieod, 
'lis.  net. 


THE  TORPEDO  IN  PEACE  AND  WAR. 

By  FRED.  T.  JANE.  Author  of  "Blake  of  the  'Rattle* 
snake.' "  "  All  the  World's  Fighting  Sln'ns,"  the  Jane  Naval 
War  (iame,  4c.  With  about  60  Full-paiie  and  smaller 
tlluftrutions-    Obloug  folio,  cloth  gilt,  los.  6d. 


THE  HISTORY   OF  CHINA.     By  D.   C. 

BOULOER,  Autlior  of  "The  Congo  St«t«,"  "ChiUMO 
Gordon,"  Ac.  Illustrated  with  New  Portraits  and  Map, 
Two  Vols.,  24s, 


London:    W.     THAOKEB    &    00. 
2,  Creed  Lane,  E.O 
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WORKS  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAIRO.     THE   DAINTY   "BIBELOTS." 


THIS  DAY.— Post  9vo,  3  vols.,  with  new  Portrait,  12s.  net.- 

THE    FUNDAMENTAL    IDEAS    OF 
CHRISTIANITV. 

Being  the  Gifford  Lectures  on  Natural  Theology  delivered  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  Sessions  1892-3  and  1895-6. 

By    JOHN    CAIRD,    D.D.,    LL.D.. 

Late  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
With  a  Memoir  by  EDWARD  CATRD,  D.C.L..  LL.D.,  Master  of  Balliol. 


FOURTH  THOUSAND.-  Post  8vo,  6s.  net,  with  a  Portrait. 

UNIVERSITY    SERMONS      Preached  before  the 

University  of  Glasgow. 
"  Ttie  Mns'er  of  Ballio'  has  l)een  well  advised  in  editing  this  volume  of  his 
brother'fi  Uuiversiy  Sermons,  and  we  hasten  to  tender  him  our  grateful  thanks 
for  his  work.  The  sermons  are  of  exceptional  merit,  and  deserve  a  placa  on 
our  shelves  by  the  side  of  the  University  sermons  of  Mozley  and  a  few  other 
real  leaders  of  thought.  Toey  deserve  to  be  read  not  once  <»nly,  but  many 
times,  for  there  is  far  more  in  them  than  can  be  grasped  at  a  single  reading." 

Ouardian* 
"A  better  example  of  preaching  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  or  invent,'* 
Specta  tor. 

THIRD  THOUSAND.  -  Post  6vo,  3&1  pp.,  6s.  net. 

UKIVEBSITY    ADDRESSES     on    SUBJECTS    of 

ACADEMIC  STUDY. 

•'The  addresses  give  evidence  at  every  turn  of  courage  or  conviction  and 
luminous  unders  anding  of  the  trend  of  thought  in  the  present  age." — Speaker. 

•'The  utterances  of  a  mind  of  a  very  bit<h  and  rare  order  on  themes  of 
perei  nial  interest  to  uti  btudents  ot  literature,  science,  art,  and  religion." 

Spectator. 

NEW  EDITION',  SIXTH  THOUSAND.— 1  vol.,  crown  bvo,  68. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    to    the    PHILOSOPHY    of 

RELIGION.  

JAMES     MACLEHOSE    &    SONS,    Gbfgow, 

Publishers  to  the  University, 

London  and  New  York :    MACMILLAN   &.   CO.,    Limited. 


ilsir  ^our  Bookseller  to  show  them.     SOO  o  volume 

and  you  will  Buy  it. 

Notice.— If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  seeing  a  volume,  send  us  poBt-card 

and  we  will  send  any  volume  on  approval. 


THE  BIBELOTS. 


A  Series  of  Reprints  for  the 
Book-lover. 

Edited  by  J.  POTTER-BRISCOE, 

Chief  Librarian  of  Nottingham 

Public  Library. 


THE  BIBELOTS. 


Size  5  in.  by  2|  in.    About  150  pp. 

Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

Bound  in  leather. 

Price  28.  ed.  net  each ;  or  3  vols.,  in 

leather  case,  lOs.  Cd.  net. 

Vellum  Edition  (limited  to  60  copies), 

10s.  ed.  net. 


THE  BIBELOTS. 


The  following  are  now  ready : — 

Vol.      I.  — COLERIDQE'8     TABLE- 
TALK. 

Vol.     II.— MERRICK'S       WOMCN, 
LOVr,  and  FLOWERS. 

Vol.  III.  — LEIGH      HUNT'S     THE 
WORLD    o-r    BOOKS. 

Vol.  IV.-QAV'S     TRIVIA     and 
OTHER    POEMS. 

[/»  the  press. 

Vol.     v.  — MARCUS     AURELIUS' 
MEDITATIONS. 

Vol.  VI.  — KEATS'    POEMS. 


THE  BIBELOTS. 


Pall  Mall  Gazette,— "The  dain- 
tiest books  of  the  season." 

Daily  Telegraph.-** One  oZ  the 
prettiest  sets  of  book'ets  which 
have  recently  exhibited  the  taste 
and  skill  of  modem  publishers." 

Spectator.^"  We  have  nothing 
but  commendation  for  the  series.** 

Pwncft.— "These  daintily  bound 
volumes,  a  library  in  themhelves 
precious  to  the  lover  of  books,'* 

Queen.  —  **  Must  congratulate 
them  on  the  delightful  get-up  of 
the  series." 

Literature.— *' Wq  have  seldom 
seen  any  handy  reprint  so  clearly 
printed,  on  such  excellent  paper, 
and  so  well  fitted  to  stand  rough 
wear." 

Daily  Xews. — "Among  the  dain- 
tiest little  volumes  on  the  book 
market.'* 

Birmingham  Poa/.— "The  little 
book  is  indeed  a  treasure.'* 

Olobe.—**  Ttie  binding,  type,  and 
paper  are  irreproachable." 

Bookseller.—*''  The  attractions  of 
the  series  only  seem  the  greater  the 
more  we  see  of  them." 

St.  James's. — **  Exquisite  little 
Bibelots." 

Westminster  Gazette.—**  One  of 
the  prettiest  little  books  on  the 
market,** 

Scotsman. — *'  Most  welcome  to  all 
who  admire  a  pretty  book." 

Church  Times.—*'  Must  captivate 
every  book-lover." 

Ladies*  Field. — *'  The  acme  of 
perfection.'* 


London  :   GAY   &  BIRD,  22.  Bedford  Stnet,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  NEW   WORK   BY  THE   AUTHOR    OF  "ADMIRALS   ALL." 

STORIES    FROM    FROISSART. 

BY 

HENRY    NEWBOLT. 

Illastrated  by  Gobdon  Browne.     Printed  on  snperfine  paper,  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  Oa, 

••  With  profuse  and  beautiful  illustrations  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  who  is  evidently  in  his  element 
here.    Mr,  Newbolt's  version  is  very  good  indeed."— TA*  World. 

**  No  better  book  could  be  chosen  to  teach  a  boy  some  of  the  noblest  years  in  our  *  rough  and  tumble 
island  story,*  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  presented  in  a  better  form." — SI.  James's  Gazette. 


A  THRILLING  ROMANCE  BY  A  NfiW  WRITER. 

I   LIVED  AS  I   LISTED. 

BY 

ALFRED    L.    MAITLAND. 

With  Elohed  Title  and  Fiontispieoe  from  a  design  by  A.  G.  Walkbb.    Crown  8vo,  oloth 

boards,  IJ9. 

"  Mr.  Maitland  looks  upon  bis  etory  as  a  *  frail  cockleboat  of  a  romance.'    It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  ia  an  uncommonly  strong  romance.    It  is  admirable." — Scotsman, 


BY  THE  POPULAR   AUTHOR   OP   "THREE  GIRLS   IN   A   FLAT," 
"A   HAUNTED   TOWN,"   &o. 

MARGET    AT   THE    MANSE. 


BY 


ETHEL    F.   HEDDLE. 

With  nioitrations  and  Cover  designed  b;  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  8to,  cloth  boards,  6b, 


I^n.lon:   WELLS  GAEDNEE,   DAETON  &  CO., 
3,  Paternoster  buildings,  E.O.,  and  44,  Viotoria   Street,  S.W. 


BLACKIE   &    SON'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


The  BOYHOOD  of  a  NATURALIST 


By    FRED, 
top,  3s,  ed. 


SMITH.       Crown   8vo,   cloth,   gilt 


VICTORIAN    NOVELISTS.    By 

JAMES  OLIPHANT,  M.A,  (Victorian  Era 
Series.)    Crown  8to,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BRITISH    FOREIGN    MISSIONS. 

By  the  Rfiv.  WARDLAW  THOMPSON  and  Eev. 
A.  N.  JOHNSON,  M.A.  (Victorian  Era  Series.) 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

TENNYSON:  aCritical  Study.   By 

STEPHEN     GWYNN,     B,A.       (Victorian   Era 
Series.)    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Pall  Mall  Oazette  says  :   "  The  best  critical  stndy 
of  Tennyson  that  has  been  given  to  the  public." 

BRITISH  COLONIES :  their  Growth 

and  Administration,  By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  GRES- 
WELL,  M.A.,  Author  ot  "Africa  South  of  the 
Zambesi."  (Victorian  Era  Series.)  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  M. 
The  volume  contains  an  interesting  account  of  our 
Atiican  Colonies,  1837-1897, 


A 


BRIEF  SURVEY  of  BRITISH 

HISTORY,  By  G.  TOWNSEND  WARNER, 
M.&.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus  CkiUege,  Cam- 
bridge, Assistant  Master  at  Harrow,  With  Tables, 
Summaries,  Maps,  Notes,  &c.  CIrown  8vo,  cloth, 
la.  6d,  

ENGLISH  SATIRES.   FromLang- 

land  to  Lowell.      By  OLIPHANT    BMEATON, 
M.A.    (The  Warwick  Library  of  English  Litera- 
ture.)   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 
Literature  says :  "Mr,  Smeaton's  book  is  scholarly 
and  has  all  the  attractions  of  its  kind.    The  student 
who  likes  to  be  can-ied  swiftly  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, from  one  old  friend  to  another,  will  find  hero 
what  he  wants.^^ 

London :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited, 
Old  Bailey. 
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Startling  InnoYatlon  In  Bellglons  yagazlnes 


THE 


Sunday 
Siranttm 

120  Pagea.    200  Illastrations. 

SIXPENCE    MONTHLY. 

First  Number  ready  about  15th  Dec 


Meure.  QEOROE  KEWNES,  Limited,  have  decided  to 
produce  a  relf^otit  mouthly  that  shall  )te.  at  an;  rate,  equal  to 
any  other  sixpetiDy  magazioe  erer  published. 

Arranirements  have  alreidr  been  made  of  an  evteodiM]  and 
vi'U-matiiretl  chanicter,  reacntiig  f*r  into  evejy  quarter  of  the 
relJfiiouB  world.  They  cannot  undertake  to  maku  at  thi:}time 
ati\thiii([  like  a  coinnlete  or  specific  anDounrement.  1  )i» 
followinii.  however,  will  suflice  to  indicate  the  high  qualily  ai:d 
wide  ran.'^e  which  the  raagiziue  will  ooutaio. 

'THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.' 

By  IAN  MACLAREN, 

Author  of  "  The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  "  Beside  the 
Bouiiie  Brier  Bush,"  &c. 

'■  The  Life  of  Je«ua  Chriat."  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walson  (better 
known  as  lau  Maclarenl  is  a  work  thit  will  in  itself  command 
immenne  a<tention.  For  sereral  years  Dr,  Watson  has  been 
meditating  and  forming  thisi  the  greatebt  work  of  hio  life,  ntiH 
at.  last  prpsenta  it  through  the  medium  of  "THE  SUNDAY 
PTRANu"*  to  the  religious  public  of  Great  Britain.  I>r. 
Watson  has  not  followed  the  methols  of  any  other  writer  uii^u 
this  Hiil).i(.-c*,  but  li»s  with  reverent  tone  treated  it  with  all  (he 
freflliiieiia  uf  his  vivid  insight  int'>  the  tende'r*.t  aiul  nf>re 
pathetic  sides  of  the  charaotT  of  the  M  tster,  rather  th«n  with 
dry,  scholarly  expnsitton  of  ths  t«xt.  The  illustrations  are  hy 
Sir.  Corwio  Linasn,  one  of  the  greatest  religious  artists.  ThiK 
artist  has  been  c-^ninared  favourably  with  even  Ttssot,  and 
Pi>ent  two  years  in  pAlestine  preparing  the  illustrations.  A  fter 
llie  fullest  and  most  patient  stii'ly.  he  has  produced  2.Xi  piiiit- 
iiigs  nnd  drawings  representing  the  chief  scenes  and  episodes  in 
the  Life  of  Christ.  In  the  value  and  interest  of  the  rext  and 
the  variety  and  fineness  of  the  illustrations,  this  will  be  an 
extraordinary  serial. 

^   'SIR  WALTER  BESANT 

has  written  specially  for  this  Magazine  a  Serial  Story  depict' 
ing  the  eztraordinary  hold  which  the  spirit  of  gambling  can 
obtiiu  over  the  heiirt  and  mind  of  an  otherwise  good  man.  This 
story  will  l>o  of  exceeding  interest,  and  for  pathoq  and  dramatic 
episode  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  serials  this  well-known  author 
h.is  ever  written. 

DORii'S   PICTURES. 

Ad  llhiRtrated  Article,  reproducing  nil  the  famous  Pictures  of 
Oustave  l^ortV 

A    SACRED   SONO, 

By  A.  H.  Behrrkd, entitle*)  "  An  Angel's  Pinions,"  almost  if 

not  quite  equal  to  his  famous  song  *'  Daddle." 

An  niastrated  Interview  with 
Ian  Maclaren. 

By    Mr.    HAHKY    HOW. 
With  Pictures  B|>ecUly  Uken  for  Tkt  SMdaij  Strand. 


Has  Dr.  Parker  beeome  a  Spiritualist  ? 

The  Bight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  as 
a  Sunday-School  Teacher. 

What  has  come  out  of  the  "  Darkest 
England  Scheme  "  ? 

How  Dr.  Barnardo  Finds  his  Babies. 

Full  of  pfttho.  and  touching  pictures. 

Six  or  ^even  Stories  by  the  great  Stor.T-writo-s  of 
the  liny— Headon  Hill,  Robert  Halifax, 
Pett  Kiitge,  m.  M.  Jameson,  A.  E. 
Cooper,  ami  others. 

A  ChrMinas  Story : 

A  TRIP  to  SANTA  KLAUS  LAND. 

Illustrated  by  GORDON  BBOWNE. 

No  money  will  be  spnied  to  make  "  The  Sunday 
•trand "  the  finest  and  brifchtcHt  Uoli^ions 
Magazins  possible  to  be  produced  for  Sixpence. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  LIST.  JOHN    C.    NIMMO'S 


7  to  12,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


In  demy  9to,  bonnd  in  bnekrsm,  and  printed  on  (food 

paper,  with  broad  margin  for  Notes, 

price  £1  78.  ad.  net. 

NOW  READY.      THE  NRW  (THIRTBKNTH) 
VOLUMK  FOR  1809. 

Book  Prices  Current. 

BeiDfr  h  Record  of  the  Prices  at  which  Books  have 
been  Sold  at  Aucti  'ii,  the  TitlcB  and  Descriptiona 
in  Full,  the  Catalojrue  Nurabem.  the  Names  of  ihe 
Purchasers,  and  Special  Notes  coiitamiug  tlio 
Prices  for  Ibe  Season  1899. 

The  Newr  Volume  contnine  an  Introduction  In  wl-ich 
is  recorded  the  Characteristics  of  the  Sales  of  IB99. 
It.  also  fum'shfs  a  forecast  of  the  ta»te  of  coUectois, 
and  of  the  prices  of  the  future. 


LIBRARY    EDITION    OF    AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL'S    WORKS. 

fn  2  vo's.,  crown  8vo.  tastefally  printed,  and  bonnd 
in  cloth,  price  12s. 

OOLLEGTED   ESS  AYS.      By 

AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL. 

Vol.  I.  contains:  OBITER  DICTA.    Bories  I. 
OBITER  DICTA.    Series  It. 
Vol.  II.  contains.  MES,  WOMEN,  and  BOOKS. 
RES  JUDICATA. 

The  two  volumes  are  tastefully  printed  in  large 
type,  to  supply  the  need  of  a  library  edition. 

"  Mr.  Augnstine  Birrell  is  always  good  company. 
Unlike  some  living  writers  who  might  be  named,  he 
is  always  himself,  and  the  self  is- so  sane,  so  shrewd, 
so  vivacious,  that  this  fidelity  to  it  suftices  to  make 
his  books  delightful."— Z>ail»  Chronicle. 


In  crown  4to,  tastefully  printed  and  bound. 
Illustrated,  price  21s.  net. 

NOOKS     and    CORNERS    ol 

SHROPSHIRE.  An  Artist's  sketchintf  ramhlea 
and  reseaiches  in  the  county,  Verv  folly  illus- 
trated with  orijfinal  drawings.  By  H,  THORN- 
HILL  TIMMINS,  FRG.S.,  Author  of  "Nooks 
and  Comers  of  Htrefordshire  "  and  *'  Nooks  and 
Corners  of  Pembrokeshire." 


In  crown  4to,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  38.  Gd. 

A     DOMESTIC     MENAGERIE. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  THEOPHILE 
r.  ^UTIER.  lUostrated  by  Mrs.  William  Ohance. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  H.  STRACHEY. 

Contents.— R».T\y  Days— The  White  Dynasty— The 
Black  Dynasty  —  Concerning  Dogs,  Chameleons, 
Lizards,  and  Magpies— Horses, 


NEW  NOVELS 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

CHARLES     WAVENOON,     and 

ethers.    By  CARYL  J.  BLUNT. 

"  It  is  obviously  earnest,  and  is  interesting  enough 
to  hold  the  reader  throughout."— (7A«rcAtcomo». 

"This  story  shows  considerable  literary  ability. 
The  author  has  collected  an  interesting  assembly  of 
characters,  and  the  tale  is  developed  on  origmal 
lines. "^G/a*fl'Ow  Htrald. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Bs. 

MALCOLM  ROSS  :  a  Romance. 

By  ALEXANDER    CRAIB,    F  S.A.,   Author    of 
*'  America  and  the  Americans,*'  Ac. 
"The  sketches   of    Scottifh  character  are   deftly 
drawn,  often  brimful  of  quaint  humour,  always  true 
in  spuit,  and  always  entertaining  reading." 

Perthshire  Advertiser. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 

LOAVES   and   FISHES.     By 

BESSIE  REYNOLDS. 

"  It  is  agreeably  written,  and  some  of  the  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn." — Daily  Free  Press, 

"The  st'>ry  is  excfcdingly  attractive,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  literary  worth  and  interest,  but  liecause 
of  the  high-toned  Christian  atmosphere  w)mc1i  per- 
vades  the  book."— 2>»»<iee  Advertiur. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  PaiernoHter  Kow 
London,  £.0. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


I.NTERE.5TINa  NEW  WORIt  ON  PALESTINE. 

In  I  vol.,  demr  Sro,  cloth,  «III  top.  with  I«  nlnrtr«tloiu  rfpro 
du(.e<l  In  Colouni,  In  Faoimlle  of  the  Orilliluil  Oil  ■■sintind 
hy  tlie  author,  ra.  Sil.  u«t. 

TWO  YEARS  in  PALESTINE  and  SYRIA. 

By    MAR«ARET     THOMAS,    author    of    "A    Scamper 

throuKli  Spain  »di\  TaoKier." 
Dailj/  Chrvnule:   "This  In  an  admirable  bwV.  thmiinhout 
frcflh.  readable,  nod  pioturewiue.  and  ffiriDC  iuform^itiofi  la  a 
pleaiant.  ea»y  way,  neither  lacking  in  humour  nor  in  reveren  •. 

The  lllustratloni  aro  excellent,  both  in  colour  and  in  choice 

of  iul>J«cta.  Altogether  tlie  l>ook  is  one  that  dtsvrves  a  wida 
circulation.  The  author  Ii  to  b«  oonf{ratuUt«d  on  a  pieoe  of 
work  which  is  as  sound  as  it  is  uaiiretentious." 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  REV.  F.  A.  OA8Q0BT.  D.D..  O.8.B. 

IMPORTANT  TO  STUDENTS   OP  THE   REFORMATION 

PERIOD. 

In  1  Tol  ,  demy  8to,  cloth.  «ilt  top.  158.  6d.  net. 

THE  EVE  of  the  REFORMATION :  Studies 

in  (he  Rclijiotifl  Life  nn<l  Tlionaht  r.f  th.-  Enitinh  I'eople 
in  tlie  Peri'Mi  preC'-ain?  the  Rejection  of  the  It>mnu  Juris- 
diction by  Henry  VIII. 
CaUiolie   Timf$:   "A  work    which  mur  be    described  »n  a 
necessary    companion    to    '  Henry    V  III.    and    the    English 
Mona-tericB.'    The  "  Eve  of  the  Reformation  *  is,  in  its  w«y,  as 
important  as  his  epoch-makiua  iMrokon  monastic  life  In  Refor- 
mation days,  nnd  it  will,  we  feel  sur-.  Iw  read  eagerly  by  the 
pe-ple  as  well  u  by  students  of  history." 

AN  ARTIST  IN  SPAIN. 

In  1  vol.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  gi'f  top,  with  PhotograTure 
Portrait,  After  the  painting  by  Jan  Veth,  and  39  Illustrations, 
1&.  6t\.  net. 

SPAIN:  the  Story  of  a  Journey;     By 

JOZEP  ISRAELS.    With  a  Portrait  in  Photogmvure.  ami 

:w  Reproductions  of  drawing-*  by  th"  au  hor.    Translated 

from    the    Dutch     by     ALEXANDER     TEIXEIRA    DE 

MATTOS. 

NoTK  —The  author  and  iPustnitir  of  this  book  has  long  been 

acknowledgixi  the  most  popular  painter  of  the  day.  in  this,  the 

best  sense,  that  his  work  claims  the  atlmiration  not  only  of  the 

critics,  the  collectors,  and  the  diUttanti,  but  also  of  those  un- 

cnliured    people    who,    understanding    nothing    of    painting, 

having  no  care  for  arMsticitv  or  virtu^ity,  cannot  fail  to  \m 

penetrated    by  the  poetry    that    fills    each    of  the    veterans 

cinvases. 

CHEAPER  EDITION,  in  2  vols.,  -xtra  crown  8»o,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  with  Portrait  and  32  Illustrations,  las.  net. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  and  RECOLLEC- 

TIONSOF  t'\l'T.\IN  ORiJNOW:  It.-injr  Ani-o.lntes  <.f  the 
Camp.  Court.  Cluhi.  and  Sw^iety,  iHlo-lSflo.  With  Portrait 
and  32  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Sources  by 
JOSEPH  GREGO. 


In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  with  6  Photogravure 
Portraits  and  3U  other  Illustratioua  from  Contemporary 
Sources.  7s.  6<1.  net. 

WORDS  on  WELLINGTON.    The  Duke— 

Waterlo'>-Tho  Rail.    By  SIR  WILLIAM  FllASER.  Batt. 
M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Daily  NetDS:  "The  time  has  clesrly  come  for  a  newe<lition 
of  ■  Words  on  Wellington,'  that  interesting  store  of  anecdt-tes 
about  ihe  conriutror  of  Waterloo,  which  lias  row  )»een  l>efo»« 
the  world  for  8>me  ten  years.  Mr.  Nimmo  has  supplied  thi 
want  in  this  handsomely- printed  volume,  which  Is  enrichfu  l»y 

Shotonravure   portraits    and    numerous   other    illu<>trati>iii, 
erived  from  Mr.  Joseph  Grego's  ample  store  of  old  prints." 


NEW  VOLUME  of  the  NEW  ILLU.STRATED  LARGE-TYPE 
EDITION  of  WORKS  by  the  AUTHOR  of  '  MARY  POWELL. 
In  crown  Svo.  with  10  Illustrations  by  JOHN  JELLICOE.prioe 
6i>..  cloth  eleganl,  gilt  top.  uniform  with  nrecedii.g  vols.— vii., 
"The  Household  of  Sir  Thog.  More."^"The  Maiden  amt 
Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell  Ufterwards  Mistiess 
Milton','*  Ac,  Ac. 

The  COLLOQUIES  of  EDWARD  OSBORNE 

Citizen  and  Cloth* Worker  of  Loudon. 


NEW  VOLUME  of  POEMS  by  VIOLET  FANE. 

1  vol  smalt  4to.  bound  in  half-calf,  gilt  top ;  290  Copies  printed 
fir  England  and  America  on  Arnold's  hand-ma'c  I^ii>er.each 
numbered,  type  distributed,  lOs.  Bd.  net;  uniform  with 
iirrvious  volumes  i»y  the  R«me  Author— viz  ,  **  Poems,"  and 
'•  Under  Cross  and  Crescent.** 

BETWIXT    TWO    SEAS.      Poems    and 

Ballads.    Written  at  Constantinople    and  Thenpia.     By 
VIOLEr  FANE. 

CHEAP  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  now  completed  In  24 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  tastefully  bound  In  green  cloth,  gi't,  in 
which  binoiog  anv  of  the  Novels  may  b"  bought  sei-araUrly 
:is  ltd  each ;  also  in  special  cloth  binding,  tiat  imcks,  gdl 
tops,  supplit^d  in  Sets  only  of  24  Vulumes,  price  £4  *■>. 

THE  LARGE-TYPE  BORDER  EDITION  of 

the  WAVERLEV    NOVELS.      Edited,  with  Introductory 
Eesavs  and  Notes  to  tiach  Novel  (supplementing  those..' 
the  Author*),  by  ANKREW  LANG.       With  2r.  •  Urigiujil 
Illustrations    from     Drawings     and     Paintings    gp.:Cially 
executed  by  eminent  artists. 


London  :     JOHN    P.    NIMMO, 
14,iKiog  Willism  Street,  Strand. 
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Messrs.  Nelson's  New  Books, 

V  COMPLETE    ILLUSTRATED    LIST,    POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION. 


Novels   on  Extra    TMn   India  Paper. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY 

OF  STANDARD  LITERATURE. 

Printe<t    on    Nelson's    Extra    Thin    "Royal"    India    Paper. 

SUITABLE  ALIKE  FOR 

LIBRARY.     KNAPSACK,    OR     RAILWAY. 

THE    MOST    BEADABLE,    THE    MOST    HANDY,    THE    MOST    COMPACT 
POCKET  VOLUMES  EVER  PUBLISHED.    LONG  PniilEB  TYPE. 

EACH     NOVEL    COMPLETE     IN    ONE    VOLUME. 

Art  binding,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 
In  limp  le»^iier,  ■with  Photrgravnre  Fi-ontispiece,   2s.  6(1.  net;   leather  boards,  3s.  net. 

ISSUED     IN     MONTHLY    VOLS. 


THE    NEW    CENTURY    DICKENS. 

1.  The  Pickwiok  Papers.       [BeaJy.     1    3.  Oliver  Twist  and  Sketches  by  Boz. 

2.  Nicholas  Nickleby.  [Ready.     I    4.  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  [Nov. 

5.  Martin  Chuzzlewit.    [Drc 

THE    NEW    CENTURY    THACKERAY. 
1.  Vanity  Fair.      [Ready.   |    2.  Pendennis.         [Nov.   \   3.  The  Newcomes     [Dec- 

Oilier  Volume!  will  follow  immediately. 

*,*  Though  of  so  small  and  convenient  a  size  (4i  by  6^  inches,  and  but  half  an  inch 

thlC^),  these  Volnmea  are  printed  from  Long  Primer  Type,  the  large  size  generally  used  for  Library 
Editi  >n»  of  standard  Fiction. 

Tie  Works  of  Seott  and  other  Standard  Authors  wVl  follow  in  due  course. 

PULL    PROSPECTUS    ON    APPLICATION. 


THE  .  . 
NEW  CENTURY 
LIBRARY. 

A  FEW  PRESS  NOTICES. 

"  Will  he  a  disti.  ct  boin  to 
readers,  and  will  to  a  large  extent 
stivertede  the  more  bulky  editions 
vow  in  use.  In  fact,  M'-ssrs,  Nelson 
have  der.ised  a  viost  excellent  plan 
Jor  meeting  the  wants  of  the  public." 
Athkn^dm. 

".4  perfect  marvel  of  condensation 
into  a  small  size,  without  tlie  sacrijice 
of  a  tingle  advantage." 

Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  Jt  is  impossiii'e  to  conceive  of 
anything  hotter." — New  kQ,st, 

"  Is  a  miracle  of  value." 

Weikly  Times  and  Echo.    . 

"Really  wonderjul  td'tion." 
Yabmodth  Advertisbb. 

"  Admirahly  adapted  for  com- 
fortable reading." — Litebatube. 

"  Delightful  series." 

Church  Bells, 

"  Marks  an  important  deveh pment 
in  English  literature." — CHRISTIAN. 

"  A  marvel  alike  a'  beauty  and 
cheapness." — Bbiqhton  Quabdias  . 


TWELVE    PIONEER    MISSIONARIES.     By  George 

SMITH,  C  IE.,  LL.D.,  P.Il.G.S.,  F.B.S.S.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8v<>, 
clo:h  extra,  7s.  6d. 

JESUS,    the    CARPENTER     of    NAZ\RETH.      By 

ROBERT  HIRD,  A  New  Illustrated  Edition  of  this  popular  Ijook.  With 
i:ifl  Illnslrations  by  the  leii'liug  Bilile  Artists.    Royal  Ko,  Bs. 

THE  MAKING  of  EUROPE:  a  Series  of  Historical 

sketches.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  ?s.  6d. 

THE  COURTEOUS  KNIGHT,  and  other  Tales  from 

Spensir  and  Malory.  By  E.  EDWARDSON.  Edition  de  Luxe,  on 
antirgue  paper.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Hope.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
38.  ed. 

THE  HEIR  of  HASCOMBE  HALL.     New  Historical 

Tale  by  E.  EVERETT-GREEN,  Author  of  "  French  and  English,"  &c., 
Ac.  Illnstrated  by  Ernest  Prater.  Crown  Svfi,  bevelled  boards,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  Ss. 

A  CAPTAIN  of  IRREGULARS:  a  Stirring:  Tale  of 

War  and  Adventure  in  Chili.  By  HKRBERT  HAYESS,  Author  of  ••  In 
tbe  Grip  of  the  Spaniards,"  &c..  4c  Illustrated  by  Sidney  Paget. 
Crown  «vo,  bevelled  boards,  clotu  extra,  gill  top,  5s. 

A  DAUGHTER   of  FRANCE.    By  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

Illustrated  by  W.  Raincy,  H.I.    I  :rown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

A    VANISHED    NATION.      By   Herbert    Hayens. 

Illnstiaied  by  W.  B.  Wollen,  R.I.  Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  5b. 

TREFOIL:   the    Story   of  a   Girls'   Society.     By 

MARGARET  p.  MACDO.NALD.  Illustrated  bv  W.  H.  Margetson.  Post 
Nvo,  Cloth  extra,  :i8.  M. 

MOBSLEY'S    MOHICANS;    a  Tale  of  Two  Terms. 

By  HAROLD  AVKRY,  Author  of  "The  Triple  Alliance,"  &c.,  4c. 
Illuuraied  by  J.  H.  Bacon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :)3.  6d. 

PRISCILLA  :  a  Story  for  Girls.     By  E.  Everett- 

(;RKK>i  and  H.  LOUISE  BEDFORD.  Illustrated  by  J.  H.  Bacon. 
Crown  tvo,  oloth  extra. :)»  60. 


Illustrated  by 


THE  FELLOW  WHO  WON :  a  Tale  of  School  Life. 

By  ANDREW  HOME.     Illnstrated  by  Emily  Cook.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

TOM  GRAHAM.  V.C.  :  a  Tale  of  the  Afghan  War. 

By  WM.  JOHNSTON.     Illustrated  by  George  Hoper.     Pest  Svo.  cloth 
extra,  3s.  OJ. 

HAVELOK,  the  DANE :  a  Legend  of  Old  Grimsby 

and  Lincoln.    By  C.  W.  WHISTLER.    Illustrated  by  W.  H.  .Margetson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE    CHILDREN'S    HOUR.     By  Mrs.   Molesworth: 

With  12  Coloured  Plates  and  many  Black-and- White  ViRuettes.    Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PHIL   and   I.     By  Paul   Blake. 

G.  Soper.    PostSvo,  cloth  extra,  fs.  6d. 

BLIND  LOYALTY.     A  Sequel  to  "Our  Vow."    By 

E.  L.  HAVERFIKLD.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  exira,  2s.  ed. 

IN    LIONLAND  :  the   Story   of  Livingstone   and 

Stanley.    By  M.  DOUGLAS.    Illustiated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Od. 

THE  T  iVIN  CASTAWAYS.    By  E.  Harcourt  Barrage, 

Author  of  "  The  Vanished  Yacht."    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
2s.  fid. 

A   GOODLY  HERITAGE.     By  K.   M.  Eady.     Illus- 

trated  by  Percy  Tariant.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  28.  6d. 

THE  ABBEY  on  the  MOOR.    By  Lucie  E.  Jackson, 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  C.  Groome.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

BOBBY'S  SURPRISES.    By  E.  L.  Haverfield.    Illus- 

trated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  28. 

THE     ROMANCE     of     the     SOUTH     POLE- 

G.  BARNETT-SMITH.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  oloth  extra,  28. 

MARK   HAMILTON'S   DAUGHTERS.    By  A    Eraser 

ROBERTSON.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2». 

THE    CHILDREN'S   TREASURY  of  PICTURES  and 

STORIES  for  1900.     Beautifully  Illustrated,  with   choice    Illuminated 
Boards,  Is.    A  Beautiful  Present  for  the  Little  Ooe-".     Full  qf 


By 


Cover. 

attractive  picture"  and  pleasing  stories. 


THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  35  and  80,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. ;  Parkside,  Edinburgh  j  and  New  York. 
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OATALOQUE8. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of 
PKEE  t.IBR*KIE3.-Tlie  DECEMBER  CATALOOU^ 
al  V»la«ble  SECOND- HAND  W.iRKS  »nd  NEW  RE- 
MAINDERS. offrreJ  >t  pric<«  grMtIr  i«.lue«.l.  mr«  Now 
lUftdT,  and  will  Iw  M;ut  |>o«t  free  upon  appIk-ttl'Hi  to  W^  H. 
Bum  *  SoM.  Ubnry  Departtnent,   iwt.  StntDcl,  Ltaaoa,  W.C. 

TTT  II.I.IAX8        ft      NOBOATE, 
'  *        mpoBTCRS  or  roREiaN  books. 

1<.  HMTtotta  BtiMC  OoTwt  Quden,  M,  Routh  rrtderiok  St. 
Mlnbortb,  uid  7,  Broad  StrMt,  Oxford. 

0ATAL0QU£8   poet  free  oo  tppUoktloD 

BOOKS  at  DISCOUNT  PIllOES.  -  Jnut 
publinbed.  •  NEW  OATALOOOE  of  ISI  pages  of  tlie 
BEST  NEW  BOOKS  oflTereil  at  a  Discount  uf  '2.*'  per  cent., 
except  on  those  published  at  net  prices.  A  copy  sent  pott  free 
on  application. 

Orders  for  Boolts  receivetl  Iijr  the  nloniiug  post  are  executed 
the  same  day. 
TitrsLorK,  Haksox  i  Comba,  Ltd..  143.  Oxford  Stivet,  and 
8h,  Sloaue  Street,  l^i.don. 


F 


lOREION     BOOKS    and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  lapplied  od  moderate  terms. 
UATAL06D£8  on  appUo&tion. 

DOLAU    ft    00..    tr,    BOHO    SQUARB. 


TLT    R,      W.      M.      V    O   Y   N    I   C    H 

HAS   OPENED   AN   OFFICE   AT 
1,  SOHO   SQUARE,  W^ 

Where  he  has  on  view 
A    COLLECTION    OP    FIFTEENTH    AND    SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY  BOOKS,  EARLY  AMERICANA,  Ac. 

The  List  of  UNKNOWN  and  L')8r  BOOKSis  in  iireparatlon 

Office  Hours :  lO-l  and  a-.-i. 

FOR  BALE.  —  SIX  OIL  -  PAINTINGS, 
size  about  42  in.  hy  36  in.  Portraits  of  the  Portuguese 
Royal  Family,  by  Job6  Felix  da  Costa.—  For  particulars  apply 
to  Wm.  Hootos  i  Yates,  12,  Feochuroh  Street. 

SBCOND-HAND    BOOKS.— Interpsting  and 
Rare  Volumes.— Apply  for  Catalogue  to  G.  A-  Povndkr, 
Bookseller,  Reading. 

BOOK  BARGAINS.— ChfapeBt  BooVfleUers 
in  the  World.  Catalosuea  free.  Books  BouRhl  or 
Exchanged.  Out-of-PHnt  Books  Supplied.  Also  Rarities. 
Please  stat«  Wants.— The  Holland  Co.,  Book  Merchants, 
Birmingham. 

BOOKS  WANTED— 25s.  each  offered.— 
Stevenson's  EdinburRh,  1879— Tennyson's  Poems,  1830— 
Symonds's  Age  of  the  Despots.  I!i75— Symouds's  Essays,  t  vols.. 
laBO-SyuaonUs's  Sketches  and  Htudics  in  Italy,  I87»— Inland 
Voyage,  187H— New  Arabian  Nights,  -2  vols.  1882— ilawbuci 
Orange,  1847~Wild  Wales, :!  vols.,  186*— Moore's  Alps  iu  1»>4— 
Scrope's  Salmon  Fishing,  1M4:J— Crowe's  Painting  in  Italy.  5 
vols.,  1864-71— King  GlumpuB  :  an  Interlude.  18;t7.  Rare  Books 
SuppUed.-BAKEK'S  GREAT  BOOKSUOr,  BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTXNG  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS.  &c. 
—KINO,  SELL  ft  RAII/TON,  Limited,  high-class 
Printers  and  Publishers,  12,  Gouah  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
SU««t,E.C.,haveBpeoially-built  Rotary  and  otherfast  Machines 
for  xinntlng  illustrated  or  otber  Publications  and  specially-built 
Madiinea  for  fast  folding  and  covering  S,  1$,  S4,  or  32-page 
Joaraala  at  one  operation. 

▲dvloa  and  assistanoe  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  oommence 
Haw  JoomaU. 

FadUUet  npon  the  premisee  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver- 
Uiixtg  and  PuDllsbing  Departments  oondaoted. 

Telephone  6S13I.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  London." 


TYPE-WRITING.— Authors'  MSS.,  Playa, 
Legal  aud  Scientific  Documents,  &c.,  at  usual  ratea. 
Translalions  from  and  into  Foreign  Languages. — W.  T.  Cl'rtis, 
lu,  HajTiugay  Park,  Crouch  End.  London,  N. 

TYPB-WRITING   promptly  and  accurately 
executed.     lOd.    per  1,000  words.  —  Addreu   Mfss  O., 
98,  Canfleld  Oardena,  N.W. 


TYPE-WRITING    promptly  and   accurately 
done.     lOd.   per  l.rxH)  words.     Stm|>leH  and  references. 
Ilaltl-Ck>piea.— Address,  Miss  E.M.,  18.  Mortimer  Crescent.  N.W. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  la. 

All  rtadfrt  attempting  thit  wtek't 
Competition  {dttorihed  fully  on  page 
699)  mutt  cut  out  thit  Coupon 
and  tnelott  it  with  thtir  reply. 


ROYAL     HISTORICAL     SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated  by  Royal  Cliarter). 
Patron-IIEK  MAJESTY  THE  liUEEN. 
President -A.    W.    WARD.    I.L.D..    Litt.D. 
THURSDAY.  Dukmbkr  Ulh.  f.  p.m..  at    ST.  MARTIN'S 
TOWN  HALL,CliariuKt'r.K<s  the  fuPuwing  I'api-rs  will  he  rcail : 
■THE  ALLEGED  t'CiNDEMNATION  of  KIN"  JOHN  li» 
the  tMURT  of    FRANCE  in    1KB,"  by  Miss  KATE 
NOROATE ;  and 
"THE   OLDEST   MONIT.MENT  of  RUSSIAN  TRAVEL." 
by  C.  RAYMOND  BEAXLKY.  M.A..  F.R.IIIstH. 
HOBRRT  HALL,  Director  and  Hon.  I<ecretary. 
119.  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London,  Wo. 

I  T  Y       0~P        N   O   K  W   X  C   H. 
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MUNICIPAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  OF 
SCIENCE  AM)  ART. 

The  Tethnical  Instruction  Committee  INVITE  API'LT- 
CANTS.  not  exceeding  35  years  of  age,  for  the  posltloH  of 
PRINCIPAL  of  the  SCHOOL. 

The  Acpliciints  must  be  i|ualifi«d  by  scieotitlc  atl.itDm'>nti> 
Preference  will  be  (livou  to  a  person  having  hail  piaclfcal  expe- 
rience in  a  teclinicnl  frhoi)]. 

Tlie  pelecte^l  Applicant  will  have  control  of  (he  School,  and 
must  itersonally  conduct  some  branches  of  scientific  work 
His  duties  will  oommencf  early  in  Fel>iuary.  nnd  he  will  Im 
n<|iiiri\l  to  Hs^it^t  the  Committee  in  geneml  preparatioi  of  tht 
8  hnol,  iiiiw  In  course  of  erection.  A  copy  of  the  curriculum 
wiil  l>e  siii>pl't'<l  on  sppiication  to  the  Town  Clerk. 

AnplioiintB  \,<^  send  copies  of  recent  testimonials  t^  the  Town 
Clerk,  Gnildhall.  Norwich,  not  later  thtu  2Uh  December  inst. 

Commencii  g  salary  £:.f*i  p'r  annum. 

GEO.  B.  KENNETT.  Town  Clerk. 

Guildhall,  Norwich, 
4th  Dtcember,  18Wi. 
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OYAL     INDIAN    ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE,  Cooper's  Hill,  Staines. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  em- 
plojment  in  Europp.  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40 
Stu-'ents  will  l>e  sdmitted  in  September.  IStOO.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  for  Competition— Twelve  Arpuintmeois 
as  Assietaut  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Four  Ai'pointments  as  Assistant  Huperiutendents  in  the 
Teleitraphs  Department,  O'e  in  the  Accountants'  Brsuch 
P.W.D.,  and  One  in  the  Traffic  Department  Indifin  State 
Railway.—  For  parttctilars  apply  to  Skcretary  at  College. 


LATE>T    PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE    ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  RECORD.  Vol.  35. 
Being  Reconls  of  Zwilogical  Literature  relating  chiefly 
to  the  Year  18i«  Edited!  for  the  i^oological  So«ioty  of  London) 
by  D.  SHARP,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  F.Z.S.,  Ac.  London,  1899 
Svo,  price  30s. 

To  be  obtaineil  at  the  Socirrv's  Office  (3,  Hanover  Square,  W.), 
or  through  any  Booksellt-r. 

JUST  PUBLLSHED. 

THE  WAND  of  the  WIZARD  for  BUSY 
MEN.  An  interesting  and  instructive  little  book  al>oiit 
the  Parker  JoiutlesB  Fouutiiin  Pen.  One  whicli  will  *'  wrire  in 
a  Ktyle  that  wilt  always  please."  12,0<K)  wonls  written  with  one 
filling  of  ink.  "You  can  lx>at  the  records  of  writing  men; 
By  using  the  Up-to-date  Parker  Pen."  Booklet  explaining  our 
intro<luctorj'  free  pen  plan  (l>y  which  anyone  can  make  )ialf-a- 
guinea).  and  with  many  testimonials,  free.  Send  for  it  before 
ChriBtmas.~PAHK.F.R  Pkn  Co.,  195,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


MR.   SPENOBR'S    NEW   VOLUME. 

Now  ready,  870,  cloth,  price  ISs, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY. 

VOL.   II. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  l)y 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 


London :  Williams  4  Nohoatk,  14,  Henrietta  St.  W.C. 

AN  AMERICAN  TRANSPORT  IN  THE 
CRIMEAN  WAR. 

By  Capt.   CODMAN. 

This  work  is  partionlarly  interestinsr  to 
students  of  naval  warfare.  '*  Capt.  Codman 
relates  his  experiences  of  an  Americaii 
Chartered  Transport  in  the  Crimean  War. 
The  Crimean  War  ia  the  connecting  link 
between  old  and  modem  methods  of  warfare." 

Frontispiece.     198  pp.     Price  38.  6d. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON  &  CO. 

B8TABLISBED    1891. 

BIRKBECK        BANK, 
Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALP   per  CENT.   INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
uum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  BUARE8.aud  AJtNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  snms 
>n  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK   BlflLDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HODSB 

rOR  TWO   GUINEAS  PER  MONTH. 

BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PUaCHASE    K    PLOT    07    LAND 

rOR   PITS  SBILLIIIOS  PBR  MOICTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  AUUDAOK,  with  full  paitlculan,  post  tree 
FBAN0I8  RAVEKSCROrr,  Haiui«er. 


FROM  OLIPHANT'S  LIST. 

ERSKINE  of  LINLATHEN : 

SELECTIONS  and  BIOGRAPHY. 

By   Rev.    W.    F.    IIKNDEUSON,    M.A. 

LatRO  cown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  Ac,  6s. 
"The  b'wk  afforrls.  in  brief  compaw,  bh  exceMent 
epitome  of  the  man  and  lji.s  work."— .Sfo/*mo(i. 


FAMOUS   SCOTS   SERiE9. 

rl.itii.  u  rt.1. :  olnih  (Tilt,  'i.*.  rA. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Author  of 

"The  Pk-:iMireHof  Hi.]»«-"    B>  .1    riTIIRFRT  HAIH>EN. 

"  A  very  ukufni.   compj*it,  weluligeste^i.     and   welLwrittea 

iccount  of  Campltell's  career  and  literary  labours."— A'co(jt»Min. 


aEORGE    BUCHANAN, 

lilt,-  IKIBEUT  WALLACE.  Ml'. 


By  the 

I  .\'txt  week. 


SIR    THOMAS    URQUHART,    of 

CROMARTIE,   l«ll-J«HH>.      By    JOHN    WILOOCK.    M.A., 
B.D.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  piioe  fis. 
"  He  has  drawn  a  'romantic  fantastical  tigure '  and  drawn  it 
well."— Dai7v  .Veics. 

**The  volume   is  a  Dotable  addition   to  SootUsh    literary 
history."— Lif«raf«re. 

Boston— MEMOIRS  of  the   LIFE, 

TIME,  ntid  WIIITINCS  of  THOMAH  BOSTON,  ot 
KTTRICK.  New  Ktlitidti.  wirh  Introduction  and  Copious 
Annotations  by  OEOROE  I!.  VOKRISON,  M.A..  and 
Recommendary  Note  liy  ALEXAXDElt  WHVTE,  D.D. 
With  Portrait  and  other  Illustriitions.  price  7it.  fid. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  COPYRIGHT  NOVELS. 
SEVENTY  TIMES  SEVEN.     By  Adeline 

SEROEANT.    With  Frontispiece  'Ai.,  cLitli. 

MADELINE  POWER.    By  A-  W.  Mareh- 

MONT.    Illustrateil.  2s.,  cloth. 

A    FAIR    NORWEGIAN.      By  Andrew 

.STEWART.     Illustrated,  'Js  ,  cloth. 

JAMES    INWICK.     PLOUGHMAN    and 

ELDER.    By  1'.  HAY  HUNTER.    4  IlluBtrations.    2s. 

OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FERRIES, 

EDINBDROII  AND  LONDON. 


r  ITERAKY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
^-^  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  aooem  to  t^a 
British  Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
.Author  or  any  person  requiring  aasistanoe  in  Litcirary  Re> 
learch,  or  iu  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
indertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  151,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 

MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITBD), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  0/ 

all  the  BEST 

SNGLISH,  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSORrPTIONS  from  ONS  GUINEA 

per  annoin. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  wmklv  exchange  of  Books 

at  the  houses  of  Subsorihers]  from  TWO  GUINE.48  |)cr  annum. 

OOUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINKA8 
per  annnm. 
N  B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE    In  ONE  SDB- 
SCKIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 


Town  and  Village  Cluhs  supplied  on  Liberal  Term*. 

ProBpectosefl  and  Monthly  Liets  of  Books  gratia 

and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  OrrsBBD  at 
GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT.  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE,  and  FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SUE- 
PLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET; 

241,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48,  Queen  Victoria 

Street,  E.O.,  Loirsoir ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Maucbistib. 


1 6   December,   1899. 
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STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM 


OP 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 

RE-ISSUE. 

Rerised    and   in   great   part   Rewritten,  wilh   new 

Illastrations  and  Maps.    12  vols. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  16s.  each. 

"  The  new  issue  of  '  Stanford's  Compendium  of 
Geography  and  Tiavel'  is  a  publication  of  great 
value,  and  contains,  in  convenient  form,  the  laiest 
pengraphical  resultfi  of  travel  and  reacarcr.artequatelv 
trfa'ed.  Not  only  is  the  information  accurate,  tint 
the  frrm  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  admirable, 
acd  Knglish  geography  may  be  proud  of  snch  a  series. 
Iti«  useful  for  educational  poriwsesand  for  reference, 
and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader.*'-  Aihenaum, 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lus. 

EUROPE,  Vol.  I. 

THE    COUNTRKS    OF    THE     MAINLAND 

(Exclndinf  the  North-West). 

Hj  GEORGE    G.    CHISHOLM,   M.A ,   B.-c 

With  32  Maps,  and  over  100  Illuatrations. 

The  folumet  of  the  He  usue  already  published 
are : 

ASIA— Vol.   I.    NORTHERN    and 

EASTERN  ASIA,  CAUCASIA.,  )•  US9IAN  TUHK- 
E8TAN,  SIBERIA,  CHINESE  E.MPIRE,  and 
JAPAN.  By  A.  H.  KEAXE,  F.B.G.S.  With  8 
Maps  and  91  Illastrations. 

ASIA.-Vol.  II.  SOUTHERN    and 

WKSTERN  ASIA,  AFGHANISTAN,  INDIA, 
INDOCHINA,  MALAY  PENINSULA,  TURKEY 
IN  ASIA,  ARABIA,  and  PERSIA.  By  A.  H. 
KEANE,  F.R.G.8.  With  7  Maps  and  89  Ulue- 
trations. 

AUSTBALASIA.-VoI.  I.  AUSTRALIA 

and  NEW  ZEALAND.  By  ALFRED  RUSSEL 
WALLACE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With  nnmer- 
ons  Maps  and  Ulastrations. 

AUSTRALASIA -Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA 

and  the  PACIFrO  ARCHIPELAGOES.  By  F. 
H.  H.  GUILLEMARD,  M.P  ,  Author  of  "Tlie 
Cmise  of  the  March-  wa,"  With  numerous  Uaps 
and  Illastrations. 

AFRICA.-V0I.   I.    NORTH     AFRICA. 

By  A.  H.  KEANE,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  <  f  "Asia" 
in  ihe  same  Series,  **  Eastern  Geography,"  Ac. 
With  »  Maps  and  J7  Illustrations. 

AFRICA.-Vol.  II.    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

By  A.  If.  KEANE,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "North 
Africa"  in  the f>ame  Series, *'  Kasttrn  Geography," 
*c.    With  11  .Vlapa  ai:d  02  Illustrations. 

NORTH   AMERICA.-Vol.  I.  CANADA 

and  NEWFOUNDLAND.  Bv  SAMUKl, 
EDWARD  DAW.SON,  Litt.D.  (Laval',  F.K  S.C. 
With  18  Maps  and  93  Illastrations. 

NORTH    AMERICA.-Vol.  IL  THE 

UNITKD  STATES.  By  HENRY  GANNETT. 
Cnief  tJeographer  of  the  United  .States  Geolnj^icnl 
!-or>ey.    With  18  Maps  and  72  Illustrations. 

EVROPB,"   r  I.  II.,  and  "S   UTfl  ASD  CEN- 
TRAL iMEBlCA"  ere  in  active  prepantion. 


JUST  READY. 
Large  post  «vo,  cloth,  Gs. 


THE  EVOLUTION 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geo- 
graphical Knowledge  irom  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  First  Circumnavigation  of 
the  Globe. 


JOHN  KEANE. 

With  19  Maps  and  7  Illnstraliona. 

**  A  »>hort   but    remarkably  comproheneive,  vpU- 

writtf  n,  and  iotcrcsting  sketch Could  not  well  l)e 

more  vividly  and  acconitely  presented." 

_  The  Beotaman. 

London:   BDWABD  STANFORD, 

26  nnd  27,  Cockapur  t-t.,  Cbariog  Crocs,  S.W. 

Oeftorapher  to  the  Qiteen. 


BOOKS  FOR  PRESENTS 


LAYS  of  IND.     Comical,  Satirical, 

and  Descriptive  Poems  Illustrativo  of  Anglo- 
ludian  Life.  By  Major  W.  YELDHAM  ("Alipi* 
CnEEM ").  Illustrated  by  the  Author,  liionel 
IngliK,  and  others.  Tenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  68, 

THE  TRIBES  on  my  FRONTIER : 

an  Indian  Naturalist's  Foreign  IVUcv.  By  E.  H, 
AITKEN,  "With  50  Illustrations  by  F.  C.Macrae, 
Sixth  Edition,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

BEHIND   the   BUNGALOW.      By 

E.  H.  AITKEN,  Author  of  "Tribes  on  my 
Frontier."  Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Macrae,  Fifth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  09. 

ECHOES  of  OLD  CALCUTTA.    A 

most  interesting  Series  of  Sketches  of  Calcutta 
Life,  chielly  towards  the  Close  of  the  T>aat  Cen- 
tury. By'H.  K.  BUSTEED,  MD.,  C.I.K.  Third 
Ed'tion,  carefully  Revised  and  Enlargcrl,  with 
additional  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloih  gilt, 
78,  ed. 

ONOOCOOL  CHUNDER  MOOKER- 

JEE:  a  Memoir  of  the  late  Justice  Onoocool 
Chnnder  Mookerjee.  By  M.  MOOKBRJEE. 
Fifth  Edition,    12mo,  sewed,  28. 

TWENTY-ONE  DAYS  in  INDIA. 

Being  the  Tour  of  Sri  Ali  Baba,  K.C.B.  By 
GEORGE  ABERIGH-MACKAY.  Sixth  and  En- 
larged Edition.  With  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s. 

A  NATURALIST  on  the  PROWL. 

By  E.  H.  AfTKKN.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of 
80  Drawings  Ijy  R.  A.  Sterndale,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.8.. 
Author  of  **  Mammalia  of  India,"  "  Denizens  of 
the  Jungle,"  '  Seonfe,"  Ac,  who  has  studied  and 
sketched  animals  of  all  kinds  in  their  habitat  and 
at  work.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  clcth 
gilt,  68. 

A  GALAXY  GIRL.    A  New  Novel. 

By  LINCOLN  SPRINGFIELD.    Crown  Svo,  Cs, 

BLAKE  of  the  "RATTLESNAKE  "; 

or,  The  Man  who  Saved  England.  A  Story  of 
Torpedo  Warfare  in  189—.  By  FRED  T.  JANE. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Large  crown  8vo, 
38.  0d. 

THE    CAPTAIN   of   the   ''MARY 

ROSE."      By   W.   LAIRD   CLOWES,  Author  of 
*'The  Naval    Pocket   Book."     illustrated  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Martino  and  Freti  T.  Jane.     Seventh 
Edition.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
*'  Thenr.ostnotable  book  of  the  season." — Standard. 

THE  CITY  of  GOLD.    By  Edward 

MARKWIOK.  II  nstrated  by  H.  PiEfard.  Large 
crown  tivo,  3s.  ed. 

JASON  EDWARDS,  and  A  LITTLE 

NORSK.  Powerful  S^orie8  of  the  Far  West.  By 
HAMLIN  GARLAND,  Author  of  "Wayside 
Connstips."  "Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly,"  "A 
Spoil  of  Office,"  "  A  Story  of  the  Moderu  West," 
"A  Member  of  the  Third  House,"  Ac.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  68. 

ROSE   of    DUTCHER'S   COOLLY. 

ny  HAMLIN  GARLAND.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Cs. 

WAYSIDE   COURTSHIPS     By 

HAMLI.^J  GARLAND.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Cs. 


An  Edition  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  of 

Major  G.  J.  WHYTE-MELYILLE. 

EDITRD    BY   THE 

Rt.    Hon.    SIR    HERBERT    MAXWELL, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Demy  8vo,  ft\\\,  tops. 

13   Volnmes,    £0  16s.  ed. 

The  voliimf  s  are  printed  from  new  type  on  hand'inndo 

paper,  Hpecinlly  manufsciured  for  this  edition,  and 

hanrlsomely  hound  in  buckram  with  ;?jlt  tops 

f'olonred  Frontispiece  on  Japanese  Vellum  and  other 

Full-Page  Illustrations  b>  well-known  Artiwts. 

Proeptctue  on  application. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2,  Creed  Ishp,  E.C. 


WELLS     GARDNER, 
DARTON    &   CO.'S 

LIST. 


THK  NEW  WORK  BY  THR  AUTHOR  OP 
"  ADMIRALS  ALL." 

STORIES  from  FROISSART.    By 

HENRY    NEWBOLT.      Illustrated   by   Gordon 

Browne.   Printed  on  superfiDe  paper,  cloth  boarda, 

ffilt  top,  68. 

*'  No  better  book  could  be  chosen  to  teach  a  boy 

some  of  the  noblest  years  in  our  '  ron^h  and  tumble 

island-story,*  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  presented 

in  a  better  form." — 5^.  Jameses  Qazette. 

A  THRILLING  ROMANCE  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

I  LIVED  as  I  LISTED.    By  Alfred 

L.  MAITIAND.    With  Etched  Title  and  Frontis- 
piece from  a  Design  by  A.  G.  Walker.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  Os. 
"  Mr.  Maitland  looks  upon  his  story  as  *  a  frail  cockle- 
boat  of  a  romance.'    It  is  nothinfj  of  the  kind.    It  is 
an  uncommonly  strong  romance.    It  is  admirable." 

Seotman. 

BY  the  POPULAR  ADTHOR  of  "  THREE  GIRLS  in 
a  PLiVT,"  "A  HAUNTED  TOWN,"  So. 

MARGET    at    the  MANSE.      By 

ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE.  With  Illastrations  and 
Cover  desifjned  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo 
cloth  boards,  68. 


A      NOBODY'S      SCRAP-BOOK. 

Beautifully  printed  in  Colour  from  Sketches  by 

the   Author  and   Artist  of    "  Nonsense.'*    Polio, 

Illustrated  paper  boards,  3s.  6d. 

**  le  disappoihiing  in  its  anonymity.     Its  pictures 

are  really  eo  c'ever,  so  well  drawn,  and  so  8:enuinely 

humorous,  that  c  iriosity  a»*  to  the  artist  is  naturally 

aroused."— G/a*f7o«j  Herald. 

JACK  and  JILL'S  JOURNEY.   Re- 

printed  from  the  "Sun  Children's  Budget."  By 
PH(EBK  ALLEN,  Author  of  *'  Playing  at  Botany," 
&c.    Illustrated.    Demy  8vo,  boards,  38.  6d. 

{^Now  ready. 

CHICKABIDDY   STORIES.     By 

EDMUND  MITCHELL.     Illustrated  by  Norman 

H.  Hardy.    16mo,  fancy  cloth  boards,  28.  fld. 

"  •  Clhickatiiddy  Stories,' by  Edmund  Mitchell,  is  a 

book  that  will  please   many  children;  some  of  the 

stories  are  thrilling,  all  are  wholesome,  and  there  are 

many  pretty  verses  and  pictures.'" — Literary  World. 


THE    MIDGET    SERIES. 

3  by  2\  inches.  Fancy  board-s,  gilt  edges,  Is,  each. 
Uniform  with  "  Victoria,  the  Good  Queen  and 
Emprej<8." 

*^*  These  tiny  volumes  will  be  found  a  most  unique 
and  attractive  substitute  ior  the  ordinary  Christmas 
or  Birthday  Card.  Etich  of  these  liitlo  books  can  lie 
purchased  sepnrately.  Many  popular  books  of  this 
character  published  in  the  early  part  oE  the  century 
are  no  v  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

THE    ENCHANTED    DOLL.      By 

MARK  LEMON.  With  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle. 

THE  STORY  WITHOUT  an  END. 

By  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  CAROVE.  Told  in 
English  liy  SARAH  AUSTIN.  With  Illustrations 
by  Airai'-e  G.  tUiiford. 

FAVOURITE  FABLES   for  TINY 

TROTS.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Wilkinson. 

SONGS    of   INNOCENCE.     By 

WILLIAM  BLAKK.  With  Illustrations  by  Celia 
Levetus. 

THE     SEVEN     CHAMPIONS     of 

CHRISTENDOM.    With  Illastrations  by  A.  G. 
Walker. 
With  each  set  of  the  above  tiny  volumes  is  pre- 
sented an  appropriately  designed  page  with  space  for 
the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  occasion  when  given, 
whether  as  a  Christmas,  New  Year,  or  Birthday  Gift. 


TALITHA    CUMI:  a  Letter  to 

Laura,  the  Sister  of  Dick  By  the  Rev.  the  Hon. 
JAMES  ADDKRLEY,  Author  of  "The  New 
Floreat,"  Editor  of  Goodwill.  Illustrated 
Cover,  Is. 

THE  POWER  of  WOMANHOOD; 

or.  Mothers  and  Sons.  A  Book  for  Parents  and 
thnne  in  Lfieo  Parentis.  ByELLICK  HOPKINS. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  38.  6d. 


London :  WELLS  GARDNER.  DARTON  &  CO, 
3,  Paternoster  Buildings, 
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Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier's 

LIST. 


FAMOUS  SCOTS  SERIES. 
By 


the 


.,.    Compk'twl   by  J. 

,  Is.  (Hi.  ;gilt,  28l  6il. 


GEORGE    BUCHANAN. 

l»t.-   IT     BOBKItT   WAl.I.Al  K.   M.r 
t'AMl'IlELL  SMITII.    I  Uitli,  1», 
IX  THE  SAME  SEKIES     Cloth,  li.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt.  3».  r«i. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Author  of 

•■The  rlea.iir<«  of  Hope."    By  .1,  CITHBERT  HADnEN 


BvJ 


•A   very   ugfful.   compact.  welUliKesU-d      an.l^ 
account  of  Campl*!!'*  career  and  literary  labours. 


well-written 
Scotsman. 


JAMES  HOGG  (the  Ettrick  Shep- 

hcnl)      Br   Sir   <;E<>ROE   DOUGLAS.  Bart.,  Author  of 
"The    Blaokwoo.1    Group.-    "A   History   ot   the    Border 
(lountieC  *».    Cloth.  18.  8d.;  cloth  gilt,  2i>.«<l. 
••  Sir  George  Dougliui   has  written  a  very  sympathetic  bio- 

graph;  which  brin«!  Hogg  before  us  as  he  wa»— farmer,  poet. 

ana  story-writer."— .4  «u/«in I/. 


MUSIC    IN     EDINBURGH. 

SAINT   CECILIA'S   HALL  in  the 

NIKDRY  WYND.  A  Chapt«rfrom  the  History  of  the  Music 
of  the  Past  iu  &)inburgh.  By  DAVIP  FRA8ER  HARRIS. 
Ml)  CM.,  liSc.  Irfud..  F.R.S.E..  F.aA.Scot.  Lecturer 
ou  Piiysiology  in  the  University  of  St  Andruws.  Witli 
27  Illustratious,  FacsimileB,  and  Plans.    58. 


ERSKINE     of    LINLATHEN: 

Scl.-,ti..n8  and  Biography.     By  Rev.  W.  F.  HENDERSON. 
M  A      harfte  crown  8vo,  with  Portmitfl,  &c.    (is. 
"  The  i>ook  afTonls,  in  brief  oompass,  an  excellent  epitome  of 
themanandhi8Work."--S«-oteman._     -     ,,      .  .  .,.         „ 

"  When  the  history  of  reli«ion  in  Sootland  is  written,  Mr. 
HenderBon's  book  will  be  found  the  most  trustworthy  Bourse 
for  one  momentous  period,  for  one  gracious  and  sif  te<l  man." 
Sxpositoru  Times. 

SIR    THOMAS    URQUHART,    of 

CROMARTIE,  1611-1660.      By    JuHN    M'lLOOCK.    M.A., 
B  D     With  Portrait  and  lUimtrations.  price  *'.8. 
"  He  has  drawn  a  'romantic  fantastical  figure,*  and  drawn  it 

»e]l  " Daiiy  NtwM. 

"  The  volume   is  a   notable   addition   to  Scottish   literary 
h  istory."— Litem  («re. 

BOSTON  of  ETTRICK— MEMOIRS 

of  the  LIFE,  TIME,  ami  WRITINGS  of  THOMAS  BOS- 
TON of  ETTRICK.  New  Edition,  with  Intrctlurtion  and 
Coniius  Annotations  l>y  GEORGE  II.  MORRISON.  .M.A.. 
nnS  Kecommendatory  ^iote  by  ALE.XAXDER  WHYTE. 
P  I)  Demy  8vo,  buckram  binding,  with  Portrait  and  other 
Illustrations  and  Msp.     Price  7».  6d. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN  S 

Books  for  Chrislmas  Presents. 

THE  SP0ET3  LIBRARV.-A  Kew  Serlea. 
Edited  by  HOWARD  SPICER. 

Vol.  I.  RIDINO,  DRIVING,  and  KINDRED 

HIHtRTS.     By  T.   F.  DALE.     With  many  Illustrations. 

Clolli.  -Js.  6d.  

•A  BOOK  TO  BE  READ." 

IN     DWARF-LAND     and     CANNIBAL 

t  OL'NTRY.  A  Record  of  Travel  and  Dilcovery  id  Central 
AfriM.  By  A.  B.  LLOYD.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  JOHN 
KENNAWAY.  Bart.  Contoin«:J  Maps,  and  oyer  ISO  Illus- 
trations.   Cloth  gilt,  21s.  net. 

Within  10  Days  ovtr  30  Feet  of  Prats*  havt  been  betfowed  on 
thU  hoolc  by  tht  Press. 

THAT  REMINDS  ME .  By  Sir  Edward 

Kl'.SSELL,  Editor  of  the  liferpool  Daily  Post.  With 
Portrait.     Clotli.12s.net.  ,  . ,     , 

"  AU  who  take  it  up  will  find  it  thoroughly  rea«lable  from 

coyer  to  oover.'* 

A  PROSE  POET  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

'ALPINE  MEMORIES.    By  Emile  Javelle. 

With  a  Biogranhical  and  Literary  Notice  by  KUGENE 
BAMBERT.  Translated,  and  with  an  lotfoduction,  by 
W    II  CHES.SON.   With  Portraits  and  other  lUusttations. 

Cloth,  -g.  M. - 

THE  LEWIS  CARROLL  PICTURE  BOOK. 

Edited  by  S.  D.  COLLINGWOOD.    Profusely  Illustrated 
Cloth.  6s.             ,,,.., 
"  Eiceedingly  readable."— .4n<(iemK. 

LEWIS 


of 


DR.    WHYTE'S     BIBLE     CHAR- 

ACTEIlS.-TnE    OLD    TESTAMENT     CHARACTERS. 
Complete  iu  3  vols.,  viz  : 

ADAM  to  ACHAN.    .Is.  6d. 

GIDEON  to  ABSOLOM.    3s.  6d. 

AHITOI'HEL   to   NEHEMIAIf.     .Is.  6d. 


DR.  WHYTE'S  BUNYAN  CHAR- 


vols. 


ACTERS.-THE      PILGRIM'S      PROGRESS. 
28.  tkl.  each.  ,  ,        , 

"This  complete,  the  most   beautiful  and  suggestive   coi 
mentanr  on  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  ever  written." 

BriiUh  Weekly. 
THE  HOLY  WAR.    10th  Thousand.    28.6.1. 


THE    LIFE   and    LETTERS 

CARROLL.      By   his    Nephew,    8.  D.  COLLINGWOOD. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth, 

"  Will  he  welcome  to  every  lover  of '  Alice.'  "-.Wominj  Post. 
•■  Should  find  a  place  on  many  a  btjokshelf  where    Alice  in 
Wonderland'  already  staniU  enshnned."— Pall  MiM  i,azilte. 

SOME  MUSIC  HALL  FAVOURITES. 

THE  "HALLS."  A  Collection  of  Por- 
traits of  eminent  Music  Hall  Performers.  Dra.wn  m  3 
Colours  by  8C0T80N-CLARK.  IntriHluction  by  (;EORGE 
GAMBLE.    Decorative  Title,  ic,  cloth,  6!.  net 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  RICROFT  OF 
*  "  WITHENS." 

BY  MOOR    and    FELL     By  HalUwell 

SUTf'LIFFE.  Being  Ijandscape  and  Land-Settle  Talk  iu 
West  Yorkshire.  Illustrated  by  George  llenng.  ClotlLds. 
Mr  Sutcliffe  is  a  Yorkshireman,  and  has  brought  .o  the  task 
of  showing  the  stranger  about  his  county  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
native  and  the  power  of  pioturesiiue  presentation  and  amnge- 
mentof  Ihe  novelist.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  York- 
shire local  colour  of  his  two  prjneinal  novels,  "  Ricroft  and 
"a  Man  of  the  Moors,"  waiheld  to  be  peculiarly  successfuL  _ 

THE   ASCENT  of  MAN.     By  Mathllde 

BLIND     With  an   Introduction  by  ALFRED  RUSSEL 
WALLACE.    Edition  de  Luxe,  lOj.  (i<l. 
One  of  the  most  important  p^ems  of  this  remarkable  and 
talented  poctesa  .  _  —  ... 

The  "Story  of  ihe  Nation*"  Se  les. 
Nrw  Voi-L-ME. 

MODERN     SPAIN.      By   Martin  A.  ^S. 

_ueen 
ndex. 


MACMILLAN  &  GO'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

READY  THIS  DAY. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 

Edited  by  his   SON. 

With  nnmerons  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

In  2  toIb.,  8to,  S68.  net. 

TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  MILL, 

And    other    Literary  Eetimates. 

By  FEEDEEIC  HARRISON. 
Extra   crown   8vo,    88.    6(1.    net. 
DAILY     caBOK]CLE.—"Ur.     Stevenson     de- 
scribed one  of  Mr.  Frederic  Haniton's  books  as  '  very 
good  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  sense  and  knowledge  in 

the  volame.' Here  is  a  book  vihich,  without  donbt. 

Mr.  Stevenson  would  have  declared  to  be  fall  of 
sense  and  knowledge." 

A    CAPITAL   CHRISTMAS    PRESENT. 

The  EVERSLEY  SHAKESPEARE. 

Now  complete  in  10  vols  ,  globe  Svo,  68.  each. 
Edited,  with  Introdnction  and  Notes, 
By  Professor  C.  H.  HERFORD. 
ST.  JAMESrS   GAZETTE— "The  printing  and 
general  get-up  of  the  whole  is  excellent." 

I'AtLt  A£ir«.-"Tie  type  ia  excellent,  the 
v'llumcs  are  ea.sy  to  hold  in  the  band,  and  the  work 
of  editing  has  been  well  done  by  Dr.  O.  H.  Herford.' 


HUME    F.R. 11.8.,  Author  of  "SirW.ilter  lUlegh," 
Year    after    the    Armada,"    "The   Courrships   of    Qi 
Flir.tilieth,"  Ac.      Illustrated,  and  with  Map  and  In 


DR.     WHYTE'S     LANCELOT 

ANDREWES  and  his  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS  :  a  Bio- 
graphy, a  Transcript,  and  an  InterprvHation.  Art  linen, 
gilt  top,  3S.  ikl.  

ANNIE  S.  SWAN'S 

MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS. 

SUITABLE  for  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

Price  38.  6d.  each,  handsomely  bound,  with 
Frontispiece. 
SHEILA. 

A     LOST     IDEAL. 
MAITLAND    OP    LAURIKSTON. 
THE     GATES     OF     EDBN. 
BRIAR     AND     PALM.  • 

ST.     VEDA'S. 
THE     GUINEA     STAMP. 
WHO    SHALL    SERVE? 

Price  2f.  e<l.  each,  IllusftrHted  and  handsomely  bound. 
A     DIVIDED    HOUSE. 
CARLOWRIE. 
HAZELL     AND     SONS. 
DORIS     CHEVNE. 
ALDERSVOE. 
URSULA     VIVIAN. 
THE    AVRES    OP    STUDLEIOH. 
"The  secret  of  Mis^  Swan's  success  as  a  writ^-r  must  surely 
lie  Iu  the  ninipie  a'.d  natural  way  of  telling  natural  and  every- 
day Btoriea,  ao  as  t^i  touch  the  cord  of  sympatbetie  feeling  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin.*  "— tfUwtfOw  Herald. 

"With  a  Bound  literary  style,  in  which  not  a  single  super- 
Hunvs  word  la  found,  the  aullioreM  ha.  a  graceful  pen.  and  a 
ran  skill  in  depicting  ScottUh  llf.  and  ehaiacler." 

Lead$  Mereury. 

OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  &  FERBIER, 

EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
OR     or     ASr    HOnKSELLR 


By  the  Rev.  J. 

Cloth,  los.  6d.  net.l 


RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM, 

Tho   Astronomer    Poet   of  Persia. 

Rendered  into  English  Verse 
By    EDWAED     FITZGERALD. 

Texts  of  the  Four  Editions  with  the  Original  Prefaces 

and  Notes. 

Extra  crown  Svo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SATORDAY    JZEK/BIT.—"  Charmingly   got-np, 

and  Khonld  help  to  increase  the  poem'a  already  great 

popularity." 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.-New  Vol. 
THE    PRINCESS. 

By  ALFRED,  LORD  TENSYSON. 
2b.  6d.  net. 


THE  GODS  of  OLD, 

and  Dr.  V.  A.  FITZSIMON. 

This  ia  something  more  than  a  treatise  oi  m.vpnoiogy.    u  iie 

work  consists  of  a  series  of  claliorate  and  learned  parallels 

between  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  the  statements  of  Holy 

Writ,  and  the  conclusions  of  modern  science  as  to  tho  forces  of 

the  Universe. ._ — __ 

A  ROMANCE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THE    TWO    POOLS.     By  J.   Thomson 

DUNNING.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  3a.  lid. 
Mr  Dunning  takes  his  small  readers  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
trouti  and  sticklebacks,  and  shows  them  how  elections  take 

place  there,^ 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

THE     TREASURE     SEEKERS.      By   E 

NESBIT  Willi  many  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne 
and  Lewi.  Baumer.  In  Decorated  Cover,  and  also  m 
Unwiii's  Green  Cloth  Library,    fls.  ..      .      ,,        , 

"  I  if  all  the  children's  stories  ever  written  this  should  rank  as 
first  favourite,  full  of  fun  and  adventuie,  told  with  humour 
and  marvellous  kn.,irle.lgo  of  chlldhoo.1  .  .No  child  of  any  age 
will  weary  of  reading  it.  There  is  not  a  dull  pa^c  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  the  illustrations  are  admirable. 

*  liirmmfjhttm  Daily  Qatme. 

••  Ought  to  be  one  of  the  fayourite  gift-lmoks  of  the  season, 

and  must  Iw  appreciated  by  all  grown-up  people  with  any  sense 

"'••'liioompa^bly'uie  be«t  of  the  Cliristmas  books  we  have  yet 

neen."— World. 

UNWIN'S  GREEN  CI,OTlI  LIBRARY. 

THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT.    By  Mary 

E.  MANN,  Author  of  "Moonlight."  "  Ku3.aniiah."  Ac.    fis. 
A   NEW  NOVEL  BY   HELfeNE   GINOOLD. 

THE     CHILLINQFIELD     CHRONICLES. 

Bv   the  Author  of    "  Deiiyse,"   "A  Cycle  of  Verse."  So. 
With  Pbot.ignivure  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Cloth.  6s 
A  story  of  English  life  in  the  reign  of  liuecn  Anne,  full  of 
incident  and  adventure.  

Mr.  Vnicln't  Illustrated  Announcement  Litt  it  nnw 
ready,  and  leilt  be  sent  pott/ree  on  Application. 


THE     DRAMA    of   YESTERDAY 
AND  TO-DAY. 

By    CLEMENT    SCOTT. 

Wiih  numerous  Portraits.    2  vols.,  Svo,  3Cs  net. 

DAILY  SEiys.—"  Furnish  »  groat  (leal  of  enter. 

taining   rending,  including   not  a  little  whith  will 

provide  valuable  ma' erial  for  the  future  hisUriah  of 

the  stiUje." 


London:    T.    FISHER    UNWIN, 
11,  PatemOBter  Buildings,  E.C 


MtW   BOOK    BY   CHARLES   W.    WOOD. 

IN  the  VALLEY  of  the  RHONE. 

By    CHARLES    W.     WOOD,     P.R.G.S., 

Author  of  "  Letters  from  Majoica." 

With  88  Illnstrations.     Svo,  10s.  net. 

NEW    WORK    BY    QOIDWIN    SMITH. 

THE      UNITED     KINGDOM 

A  Political   History. 

By  GOLDWIN    SMll'H,   D.C.L. 
In  2  vols.,  Svo,  15s.  net. 


THE 


NEW      DEMOCRACY 

A   Political   Study. 

By  W.  JETURO  BEOWN,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Demy  Svo,  78.  Od. 


&c. 


MACMTLLAN  &  CO..  TiTP.,  London. 
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Price  Threepence- 

[Registertd  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


The  Literary  Week. 

On  page  723  will  be  found  the  particulars  of  the  system  of 
Awards  to  Authors  which  we  have  this  year  decided  to 
make.  On  page  729  will  be  found  particulars  of  a 
special  Prize  Competition. 

The  fire  which  devastated  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Ballantyne  &  Hanson  in  Tavistock-street,  last  week,  de- 
stroyed and  imperilled  a  good  many  literary  MSS.  One 
important  firm  of  publishers  is  still  anxiously  endea- 
vouring to  discover  what  is  the  extent  of  its  losses,  but  up 
to  the  time  of  writing  it  has  not  been  possible  to  complete 
the  necessary  search. 


Ox  and  after  January  1,  all  books  published  by 
Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bulien,  Ltd.,  will  be  supplied  through 
Mr.  William  Heinemann,  21,  Bedford  -  street,  Covent 
Garden.  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  BuUen,  Ltd.,  will  continue 
to  carry  on  their  print-selling  business  at  16,  Henrietta- 
street,  Covent  Garden.  They  will  also  publish  from  those 
offices  the  old-established  weekly  paper  Land  and  Water 
under  entirely  new  editorship  and  new  management. 


An  authoritative  statement  concerning  the  dissolution 
of  the  Harper-McClure  alliance,  which  has  been  printed  in 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New  York,  says  that  it  was 
agreed  from  the  first  that  the  alliance  would  not  become 
a  fact  until  after  a  certain  time.  During  the  interval  left 
for  the  purpose  Mr.  McClure  and  his  associates  found  it 
impossible  to  adjust  some  of  the  questions  which  had  to 
be  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  and  there- 
fore withdrew.  That  action  is  the  result  of  mutual  and 
friendly  conclusions  on  both  sides.  ' '  Mr.  McClure  and  his 
associates  will  carry  out  the  plans  for  an  encyclopajdia  and 
other  enterprises  which  Mr.  McClure  had  hoped  to  under- 
take in  connexion  with  Harper  &  Brothers.  The  plan  for 
the  encyclopsodia  was  entered  upon  by  Mr.  McClure  some 
months  before  the  Harper  negotiations  arose,  and  when 
Mr.  McClure  withdrew  from  Harper  &  Brothers,  Mr.  Page, 
who  had  been  secured  by  Mr.  McClure  to  edit  the  encyclo- 
pedia, joined  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company,  and  will  carry 
on  the  development  of  the  encyclopaedia." 


A  CORRESPONDENT  indignantly  protests  against  the 
omission  from  our  review  of  the  year  of  any  mention 
of  The  Autobiography  of  a  Child.  In  so  brief  a  summary 
certain  books  are  almost  bound  to  escape  notice  ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  cause  is  somewhat  amusing.  General 
literature  and  fiction  were  entrusted  to  different  critics,  one 
of  whom  omitted  The  Aulobiogrnphy  of  a  Child  because  he 
thought  it  was  fiction,  and  the  other  because  he  thought  it 
was  not. 


The  Daily  Ntw»  seems  to  be  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  replies  to  its  "  Children's  Books  Competition,"  for  it  is 
unable  to  state  a  day  on  which  the  result  can  be  announced. 
We   can    sympathise  with   our   contemporary;    we  know 


what  such  competitions  mean.  We  thought  at  the  time 
that  in  asking  for  lists  of  a  hundred  children's  books  the 
Daily  News  was  on  the  way  to  trouble.  Lists  of  ten  are 
difficult  enough  to  negotiate  in  large  numbers. 


Several  correspondents  ask  for  the  author  of  the  poem 
— ^"  Eagland,  my  England  " — quoted  in  a  recent  "Thing 
Seen."  It  is  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  and  may  be  found  in 
his  collected  Poems,  published  by  Mr.  Nutt.  In  response 
to  more  than  one  request  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
the  poem  entire.  Surely  it  was  never  more  timely  than 
now. 

What  have  I  done  for  you, 

England,  my  England  ? 
What  is  there  I  would  not  do, 

Euglaud,  my  own  ? 
With  your  gloriou«i  eyes  austere, 
As  the  Lord  were  walking  near, 
Whispering  terrible  things  and  dear 
As  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown, 

England — 
Round  the  world  on  your  bugles  blown ! 

Where  shall  the  watchful  Sun, 

England,  my  England, 
Match  ttiH  master- work  you've  done, 

England,  my  own  ? 
When  shall  he  rejoice  a  gen 
Such  a  breed  of  mighty  men 
As  corae  forward,  one  to  ten. 

To  the  Soug  on  your  bugles  blown, 
England — • 

Down  the  years  on  your  bugles  blown  ? 

Ever  the  faith  endures, 

Englind,  my  England  : — • 
"Take  and  break  us :  we  are  yours, 

England,  my  own ! 
Life  is  good,  and  joy  runs  high 
Between  English  earth  and  sky : 
Death  is  death ;  but  we  shall  die 

To  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown, 
England — 

To  the  stars  on  your  bugles  blown  !  " 

They  call  you  proud  and  hard, 

England,  my  England : 
You  with  worlds  to  watch  and  ward, 

England,  my  own ! 
You  whose  mailed  hind  keeps  the  keys 
Of  such  teeming  destinies 
You  could  know  nor  dread  nor  ease 

Were  the  Song  on  your  bugles  blown, 
England, 

Round  the  Pit  on  your  bugles  blown  ! 

Mother  of  Ships  whose  might, 

England,  my  England, 
Is  the  fierce  old  Sea's  delight, 

England,  my  own, 
Chosen  daughter  of  the  Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief  of  the  ancient  sword, 
There's  the  menace  of  the  Word 

In  the  Song  on  yoiu:  bugles  blown, 
England — 

Out  of  heaven  on  your  bugles  blown  ! 
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The  best  poem  whicli  the  war  has  yet  produced  was 
printed  in  last  week's  {Spectator.  It  has,  indeed,  a  simplicity 
and  sincerity  wliich  lift  it  above  occasional  poetry  to  a 
plane  of  permanence.  The  author  is  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt, 
and  this  is  the  poem  : 

Thb  Voltjntkbe. 

He  leapt  to  arms  unbidden, 

Unneede  I,  over-bold : 
His  face  by  earth  is  hidden, 

His  heart  in  earth  is  cold. 

"  Curse  on  the  reckless  daring 

That  could  not  wait  the  call, 
The  proud  fantastic  bearing 

That  wcu'd  be  first  to  fall !  " 

O  tears  of  human  passion, 

Blur  not  tlie  image  true  ; 
This  v:us  nut  folly's  fashion, 

This  was  the  man  ire  kiieic. 


One  of  the  audience  at  the  Navy  League  meeting  at 
Eottingdean,  at  which  Mr.  Kipling  made  a  speech,  sends 
us  the  following  interesting  description  of  tlie  novelist  as 
orator:  "When  he  showed  face  in  the  schoolroom — it 
was  crowded — his  Eottingdean  neighbours  cheered  him 
mightily,  and  he  blushed  like  a  great  kid.  When  he  got 
up  on  the  platform  to  speak  he  was  as  white  as  a  ghost. 
His  voice  rather  reminded  me  of  Charles  Hawtrey's,  but 
it's  not  so  strong  and  rather  more  refined.  Ho  had 
evidently  learnt  his  little  speech  off  by  heart,  and  spun  it 
out  at  a  terrific  rate.  Of  course,  that  was  nervousness.  It 
struck  me  that  he  felt  if  he  were  to  hesitate  he  would  be 
lost.  The  Big  Englanders  will  never  get  Kipling  as  a 
platform  spouter.  He'd  collapse  at  the  end  of  his  third 
meeting.  After  he  had  done  speaking  he  jumped  off  the 
platform,  and  for  five  minutes  or  so  sat  fidgeting  in  a  chair ; 
then  suddenly  he  picked  up  his  overcoat,  slung  it  on  his 
arm,  and  bolted  from  the  schoolroom  as  if  somebody  had 
yelled  :  '  The  roof's  giving  way  ! '  So  he  never  heard  the 
professional  Navy  League  lecturer — and  he  didn't  miss 
much.  I  should  mention  that,  while  making  his  speech, 
Kipling  gazed  fixedly  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  at  a 
lantern  stuck  on  the  wall,  and  never  moved  either  his  head 
or  hands.  He  spent  the  afternoon  decorating  the  school- 
room with  flags,  bunting,  &c.,  but  I  can't  say  much  for  his 
decorative  taste  ;  the  stuff  was  strung  across  and  across  in 
the  crudest  way.  The  Eottingdean  folk  seem  to  be  very 
fond  of  him." 


Mu.  DooLKY  does  not  view  the  Maine  hospital-ship  with 
favour.  He  seems  to  think  there  are  too  many  American 
soldiers  in  the  Philippines  needing  succour  too,  and  the 
thought  has  impelled  him  to  some  caustic  remarks,  in 
Harper's  iVeekly,  on  public  fickleness.     Thus  : 

"Ko.  Hinnissy,  people  wants  novelties  in  war.  Th' 
war  fashions  iv  1898  is  out  iv  style.  They  ar-re  too  full 
in  the  waist  an'  too  long  in  th'  skirt.  Th'  style  has 
changed.  There  ar-re  fifty  thousand  backward  men  in  th' 
fair  isles  iv  th'  Passyfic,  fightin'  to  free  th'  PhiHppecu  fr'm 
himsilf,  an'  becomin'  a  casualty  in  th'  operation,  but  no 
wan  is  charterin'  ar-rmy  hospital-ships  i'r  thim.  No  wan 
is  convartin'  anny  steam-yachts  fr  thim.  No  wan  is 
sindin'  eighty  tons  iv  plum-puddiu'  to  complete  th'  wurruk 
iv  destruction.  They  ar're  in  a  war  that  'd  make  th' 
British  throDps  in  Africa  think  they  were  drillin'  f'r  a  prize 
binner.  But  'tis  an  onfashiouable  war.  'Tis  an  ol'  war 
made  over  fr'm  garments  formerly  worn  by  heroes.  .  .  . 
Th'  new  style  iv  war  is  made  in  London,  an'  all  our  set  is 
simply  stuck  on  it.  Th'  casualties  in  th'  Philippeens  can 
walk  home,  but  is  it  possible  that  anny  thrue  an'  weU- 
dhressed  American  can  stand  to  see  th'  signs  [scions]  iv 
th'  ancient  British  aristocracy  taken  care  iv  be  their  own 
gjver'mint  ?  '  What ! '  says  Lady  John  Jennings  (her  thit 
was  th'  daughter  iv  wan  iv  our  bravest  an'  best  racon- 
t.oi>r»)— '  what !  '  she  says,  '  will  anny  American  woman 
residia'  in  London  see  men  shot  down,'  she  says,  '  that  has 
but  recently  played  polo  in  our  very  sight,'  she  says,  '  an' 


be  brought  home  in  mere  tbrausjiorts  ? '  she  says.  '  Ladies,' 
she  says,  'lave  us  iquip  a  hospital-ship,'  she  says.  'I 
thrust,'  she  says,  '  that  all  iv  us  has  been  loug  enough  fr'm 
home  to  f'rget  our  despicable  domestic  struggles,'  sue  sayf. 
'an'  think  on'y  iv  liumanity,'  she  says.  An'  when  she 
opens  up  th'  shop  f'r  subscriptions  ye'd  think  fr'm  th' 
crowd  that  'twas  th'  first  night  iv  th'  horse  show.  I  don't 
know  what  Lem  Stiggins,  iv  Kanras— marked  down  in  th' 
roll,  private  in  th'  Twintieth  Kansds,  Severely — I  don't 
know  what  Private  Severely  thinks  iv  it.  An'  I  wuddent 
like  to  know  dll  afth(r  Thanksgivin'." 


We  give  below  facsimile  pages  from  the  minute  edition 
of  the  Compleat  Angler  which  the  Clarendon  Press  has 
issued  as  a  proof  of  what  its  Oxford  India  paper  can  do. 


TIIK  CO.UPI.KA  T  AXei.EH      fell. 

I'el.  I  marry  Sir,  this  is  Muaick 
indeed,  this  has  cheer'd  my  heart, 
and  made  rae  remember  six  Verses  in 
praise  of  Muslcit,  whicli  I  will  speak 
to  you  instantly. 

.Uiiticl:.,nlmciiloiit/thetorlek,ttiattpfatc'U 

ti'ithoitt  a  tongue,  excglliyyj  eto^wnte; 
n'ith  what  e(U*  might  thu  rrrftrt  bfezeut'tt 
Wert  thoit  a*  tnU^  lo9d  tit  th'  art  abtu'ti  ' 
Hut  thnityh  dua  louit  nffffleet,  *  (o>n,t  r.-- 

;'tf)i-e  the«. 
I  rttiinot  hate  thn.  'muM  the  Atfjett  low 

thrr. 

IVu.  And  the  reiictltion  r.f  those 
last  Verses  of  musick  have  call'd  to 
my  memory  what  Mr.  A'rf.  WnUtr 
(a  Liner  of  the  Angle)  says  of  Love 
and  Mtlsick. 


XVI.l    TUS  COUPLEAT  AKULKK. 

WhUM  I  l(«e«»  tothy  etiUx 

CClllorta)  I  /M/  mjr  henrt  decay . 

Ththt  pwperful  voio*. 

CaiU  my  dieting  Soui  atmjr; 

tth  t  tuppreM  that  mqfftek  enmA 

irAtrh  dettroyt  vUhout  a  momncL 

Peace  ChloriK,  peace,  or  ti,tffimff  (Ue. 
Thai  together  you  and  I 

To  Beapttt  malt  go : 

Ftyr  all  ue  knMe 
0/  wVll  the  Ueeaed  do  oMtwt 
tl,  that  thejf  ting,  and  ttmt  they  love. 

Pix,  Well  remembred  bruUiur 
J'eter,  these  Verses  came  season- 
ably, and  we  thank  you  hcarUly. 
Come,  we  will  alt  joyn  together,  my 
Host  and  all.  and  sing  my  Schohirs 
Catch  over  again,  and  then  each  man 
drink  the  tother  cup  and  to   bed. 


TWO  FACSIMILE  PAOES  FROM  THE  INDIAN   I'APEK    "  COMPLEAT 
AXGLKK." 

This  little  book  might  be  described  as  a  homeopathic  dose  of 
literature.  It  is  complete,  and  yet  it  weighs  no  more  than 
a  pencil  and  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  would  almost  have  to 
be  probed  for. 


Othek  little  books,  two  or  three  Inches  square,  come 
from  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner.  These,  however,  are  for 
children  rather  than  their  elders,  and,  as  children  like 
little  books,  they  may  be  popular.  The  books  are  Blake's 
Songs  of  Innocence,  The  Story  without  an  End,  translated 
from  Carove,  Mark  Lemon's  Enchanted  Doll,  Favourite 
Fables,  and  The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 


A  coRKESPONDENT,  M.  L.  M.,  sends  us  the  following 
"  Thing  Heard  "  : 

Hostess  (talking  to  two  new  callers,  mother  and 
daughter) :  "  When  you  were  in  Samoa  did  you  see  any- 
thing of  the  Stovensons  P  " 

Daughter  :  "  It  was  last  year  that  we  were  there,  but 
I  went  over  the  house  at  Vailama." 

Mother  :  "  The  Stevensons,  my  dear  ?  I  don't  seem  to 
remember  about  them." 

Hostess:  "Robert  Louis —  " 

Mother  (stUl  wondering) :  "  Ob,  Robert  Lewis.  I  don't 
seem " 

Dauoiiteii  (rather  impatiently) :  "  Oh,  he  wrote  things. 
Treu«urv  Island,  Kidnajijied " 

MomEB  :  "  Oh,  did  he  ■" "  (Then,  evidently  not  wishing 
to  appear  ignorant)  "  I  really  think  I  must  have  heard 
the  name,  but  I  can't  remember." 

It  is,  of  course,  odd  that  people  visiting  Samoa  as  tourists 
should  not  at  least  have  heard  Stevenson's  name ;  but  the 
idea  that  Stevenson  has  ever  been  a  popular  author,  or 
will  ever  be  one,  is,  of  course,  wrong.  He  belongs  only 
to  schoolboys  and  to  a  clique — an  extensive  clique,  it  is 
true,  when  compared  with  some  cliques,  but  a  clique  none 
the  less. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  the  author  of  Dodo,  contributes  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century  an  ingenious  article  on  Plagiarism. 
His  argument,  put  briefly,  is  that  theft  is  unavoidable,  but 
that  only  unintelligent  theft  is  plagiarism ;  critical  theft  is 
compatible  with  the  truest  originality  of  which,  at  this  late 
stage  in  the  world's  progress,  we  are  capable.     Mr.  Benson 
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illustrates  his  theory  by  an  analogy  drawn  from  phj'siology. 
Thus:  "There  exist  in  this  world  great  masses  of 
admirable  literary  food,  the  inherited  treasury  of  the  race. 
On  these  we  feed,  and  without  them  we  starve.  But  as  it  is 
necesssary  that  we  should  assimilate  what  we  take,  the 
food  must  be  digested.  That  done,  it  becomes  a  part  of 
us,  it  enters  into  our  muscles,  our  bones,  our  brains ;  it  has 
caused,  and  is  causing,  to  make  us  grow  in  our  own  small 
manner  ;  and  the  words  we  use,  and  the  things  we  write, 
and  the  songs  we  sing,  are  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
nourishment  we  have  received.  But  if  all  this  has  not 
been  assimilated,  there  ensues  the  sense  of  sin,  and  other 
disorders,  and  we  know  that  we  have  used  somehow 
wrongly  what  was  meant  to  feed  us.  And  thus  the 
warrant  of  arrest  for  plagiarism  is  served." 


Mb.  William  Platt's  forthcoming  book,  which  he  will 
publish  himself,  A  Threefold  Utterance,  is  heralded  by  a 
circular,  addressed  to  Art  Lovers,  so  resolutely  and  con- 
fidently worded  as  to  be  a  departure  amounting  almost  to 
a  revolution  in  such  forms  of  literature.     It  runs  thus  : 

Uaeterlinck  said  of  my  books  :  "  I  know  few  which  are 
more  absolutely  hij  a  man  "  ;  the  Daily  Chronirh  critic  said : 
"  Seldom  have  we  read  anything  which  gave  us  so  pro- 
found an  iinpressioQ  of  its  author's  unfitness  for  author- 
ship." 

To  be  called  "  A  Man  "  by  a  great  Poet ;  to  be  called 
"  nnt  a  literary  man"  by  a  conventional  critic;  these 
verdicts  together  represent  almost  the  highest  conceivable 
praise. 

But  beyond  my  writings  which  have  been  thus  criticised, 
and  my  music  which  has  been  similarly  criticised,  I  have 
also  worked  at  drawing ;  and  my  drawings  have  not  yet 
bpen  seen. 

I  now  propose  to  offer  for  subscription  a  book  of  Music, 
Poems,  and  Drawings;  all  of  my  own  creation  ;  a  threefold 
utterance,  jet  a  single  outcry  of  a  man's  fiery  outlook 
upon  life.     Such  a  book  is  undoubtedly  unique. 

This  edition,  of  which  each  copy  will  be  signed  and 
numbered,  will  not  exceed  200  copies — possibly  it  will  not 
reach  that  number. 

I.  the  artist,  have  done  my  share  ;  it  remains  for  you,  as 
Art-lover,  to  help  this  book  to  see  the  light. 

This  is  straightforward,  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Piatt  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  di.spoaing  of  his  full  two  hundred. 


The  Council  of  the  Hull  Literary  Society  seem  to  have 
humorists  among  them.  Their  invitation  to  a  convivial 
annual  meeting  takes  the  form  of  a  Declaration  of  War. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  this  document : 

The  enemy  is  believed  to  be  under  the  command  of 
General  Dull  Care,  and  has  taken  up  a  strongly  entrenched 
position  on  the  heights  known  as  the  Bilious  Kange,  which 
dominates  a  large  tract  of  Smiliog  Country. 

The  immediate  point  of  attack  will  be 

THE   boar's    IlEAII, 
the  onslaught  upon  which  will  be  led  by  the  Commandant  in 
person.  President  Lummis,  the  charge  being  sounded  at 
7.30  prompt  by  the  distinguished  Rattle-'Wielder  to  the 
Club,  Secretary  Andrews. 

Members  resjjonding  to  this  call  will  form  a  Special 
Service  Corps,  to  be  known  as  the 

YULETIUE  BEVELI.EKS. 

They  are  expected  to  wear  their  own  proper  uniform  of 
Morning  Dress,  as  well  as  the  Regulation  No.  9  Smile, 
without  which  none  will  be  permitted  to  fall  in  (and  with 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  fall  out).  They  will  also 
furnish  their  own  equipment  in  the  shape  of  Pipe  and 
Pouch,  Ammunition  (not  smokeless).  Latch-key,  and  such 
other  implements  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  thfir 
repose  (of  mind  only)  during  the  engagement. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  write:  "We 
find  that  a  map,  showing  in  colours  the  positions  of  the 
contending  forces  at  the  crisis  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 


has  been  omitted  from  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  Life  of 
Wellington,  published  by  us.  As  Sir  Herbert  would  like 
this  map  inserted  in  the  second  edition,  which  is  now  at 
press,  we  think  it  only  fair  to  purchasers  of  copies  of  the 
first  edition  to  say  that  we  are  printing  an  extra  supply  of 
this  particular  map,  and  will  send  a  copy  post  free  to  any- 
one who  has  purchased  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  if  they 
will  apply  to  us  for  it." 


TnB  second  volume  of  the  "  Publications  of  the  Irish 
Texts  Society  "  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  in  a  few  days. 
It  will  contain  Fled  Bricrenn,  or  "  The  Feast  of  Bricrin," 
edited  from  the  version  to  be  found  in  Leahhar  nalt- 
Uidhre,  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  the  most  ancient  existing 
of  the  great  Irish  collections  of  MSS.,  compiled  and 
collated  with  the  Gaelic  MS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  versions.  The  tale  is  one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  the  ancient  Irish  romances,  and  contains 
the  famous  verbal  dispute  among  the  wives  of  the  three 
chief  heroes  of  Ireland,  known  in  old  times  as  the 
"  Women's  War  of  Words,"  in  which  each  lady  contends 
for  the  pre-eminence  in  valour  and  beauty  of  her  own 
lord.  It  is  full  of  descriptions  which  throw  light  upon 
the  manners  of  pagan  Ireland,  The  text  is  being  edited, 
with  translation,  glossaries,  and  full  linguistic  and  i 
historical  notes,  by  George  Henderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


The  American  Bookman  has  been  getting  into  a  little 
difficulty  with  a  correspondent  about  two  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  of  Miss  Harraden's  novel.  The  Fowler, 
which  it  expressed  in  June  and  July  last.  Their  corre- 
spondent, "  G.  H.  B.,"  quotes  both  passages,  and  asks  the 
Editor  to  reconcile  them  or  explain  them.  We  like  the 
Bookmark »  reply : 

Now  we  fancy  that  most  editors  would  suppress  this 
little  communication  altogether.  It  is  a  facer.  We  cannot 
get  around  it,  or  crawl  under  it,  or  lightly  float  away  from 
it  in  a  verbal  mist.  But  if  we  have  any  virtue  at  all,  we 
think  that  we  may  truthfully  lay  claim  to  the  virtue  of 
perfect  frankness;  and  so  we  are  just  going  to  tell 
•'  G.  H.  B."  the  whole  inside  history  of  this  painful  affair. 
When  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  the  Bookman  were 
being  made  up  for  the  press,  and,  for  that  matter,  after 
they  had  appeared,  the  Senior  Editor  was  in  the  country 
leading  a  harmless,  but  idle  and  irresponsible  life.  For 
the  moment  his  philosophy  was  the  philosophy  of 
Harold  Skimpole ;  and  the  shadows  on  the  grass  and  the 
sussunis  of  the  bees  temporarily  obscured  his  immediate 
interest  in  his  editorial  functions.  Consequently,  when  he 
wrote  his  review  of  The  Foiuler  he  was  oblivioiis  of  the  fsict 
that  other  editorial  writers  in  the  llooknian  had  expressed 
an  opinion  different  from  his  own ;  and  the  result  was  a 
certain  lack  of  conductivity  between  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  magazine,  a  slight  critical  assymetry,  or,  to  put 
it  more  lucidly,  an  absence  of  the  true  Anaxagorean  homa>o- 
meria.  This,  of  course,  was  very  very  wrong ;  but  if 
"  G.  H.  B.  "  has  meditated  earnestly  upon  the  profounder 
problems  of  human  life,  he  must  be  aware  that  almost 
anything  can  happen  in  the  summer. 


We  were  in  error  last  week  in  stating  that  Mr.  N.  H. 
Dole's  multivariorum  edition  of  Omar  Khayyam  was  not 
on  sale  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Messrs. 
Macmillan  publish  it  here.  The  same  firm  has  just 
brought  out  an  edition  of  FitzGerald's  four  versions, 
together  with  the  orginal  prefaces  and  notes.  The  price 
of  this  work,  bound  in  vellum,  is  eight-and-sixpence  net, 
which  leads  to  the  reflection  that  the  half-guinea  a.sked  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  for  their  ordinary  edition  of  the  poem 
was  rather  severe. 


Mr.  Clement  Shorter  writes:  "By  a  slip,  due  to  my 
infamous  handwriting,  you  have  referred  to  Dr.  Edward 
Moore's  two  handsome  and  scholarly  volumes  on  Dante 
issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press  as  by  '  Dr.  Edward  Morris.'  " 
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Mr.  Salomon  UmrAnn,  writing  from  Paris,  but  giving 
no  address,  sends  us  the  following:  "  In  reference  to  your 
article  about  terrn-cotta  statuettes  (December  9,  p.  668), 
please  allow  me  to  state  that  'The  Three  Graces'  and 
'  The  Conversation  at  the  Tomb,'  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  are  forgeries  of  the  worst  sort.  Most  of  the 
groups  of  figures  displayed  at  South  Kensington  are  no 
better,  and  ought  not  to  be  exhibited  as  antiques." 


Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  author  of  T/m  Bad  Child's  Bool-  of 
Beatts  and  The  Life  of  Danton,  has  written  a  skit  on  Oxford 
University  dons,  to  be  called  Lambkin's  Remains.  There  is 
an  introductory  ode  to  the  Republican  Club.  The  book  is 
one  that  will  appeal  particularly  to  University  men,  but 
also  to  certain  of  the  public.  It  should  peculiarly  delight 
Buskin  Hall,  which  has  a  crusade  of  its  own  against 
donnishness. 


Mes.srs.  Maxsell  send  us  a  photogfraph  of  the  new 
Botticelli,  or  alleged  Botticelli.  It  is  hard  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  from  a  photograph,  but  the  picture  certainly 
bears  more  traces  than  not  of  the  master. 


The  following  definition  of  a  "  problem  novel "  by  the 
World  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  crusted,  intolerant 
manner:  "A  'problem  novel,'  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  phrase,  is  the  outcome  of  the  attempt  of  some  literary 
doctrinaire  to  use  the  form  of  fiction  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
advancement  of  some  eccentric  and  commonly  obnoxious 
social  or  other  propaganda.  It  is  one  of  the  favourite 
nostrums  of  the  crank,  the  faddist,  the  Ishmaelite,  and  the 
posing  reformer,  and  its  failure  to  gain  tolerance  surely 
needs  no  further  explanation." 


Bibliographical. 

We  have  become  familiar  of  late  years  with  "  Short 
Histories"  of  this  and  that  country  or  nation.  It  may  be 
that  "  Short  Lives  "  of  this  and  that  person  will,  before 
very  long,  become  equally  numerous.  There  are  thousands 
of  people  who  literally  have  not  the  leisure  in  which  to 
master  our  bigger  biographies.  Take,  as  an  outstanding 
example,  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Benson,  issued  to-day 
(Friday).  In  one  volume  there  are  646  pages,  in  the 
other  850— in  all,  1,496,  practically  1,500.  Now,  I  can 
well  believe  that  there  are  many  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as 
many  laymen  ecclesiastically  disposed,  by  whom  these  1 ,500 
pages  will  be,  in  every  sense,  religiously  perused.  But  the 
general  public — the  average  subscriber  to  Smith's  and 
Mudie's — what  can  they  do  with  such  a  solid  production  ? 
They  can  but  regard  it  with  amazement  and  regret.  Such 
a  work  cannot  be  condensed  by  the  mere  process  of 
"  cutting."  For  the  benefit  of  the  ordinary  reader  the 
tale  has  to  be  told  afresh,  and  hence  the  announcement  of 
a  "  Short  Life  "  of  Dr.  Pusey,  for  the  iise  of  the  very 
large  number  who  cannot  possibly  tackle  the  "standard" 
biography  in  four  volumes.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall 
have  a  "  Short  Life  "  of  Dr.  Benson. 

"  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,"  writes  the  Eev.  H.  J. 
Wilmot  Buxton,  "  tell  me  the  name  of  the  author  of  White- 
friars  ;  or,  the  Days  of  Charles  II.  ?  I  read  it  first,  with  great 
interest,  more  than  forty  years  ago.  It  was,  I  think,  fol- 
lowed by  Whitehall,  which  I  could  not  read."  Are  we, 
then,  so  soon  forgot  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  name  of  Emma 
Robinson,  author  of  Whitefriars  and  Whitehall,  has  already 
faded  out  of  memory  ?  The  first  of  these  two  books  came 
out  in  1844,  the  second  in  the  year  following.  The  former 
was  reprinted  in  1884.  Both  have  had  the  distinction  of  being 
translated  into  French.  Whitefriars  had  the  further  dis- 
tinction, if  distinction  it  be,  of  forming  the  basis  of  a  play 
by  W.  T.  Townsend.     Many  are  the  stories,  besides  tnese 


two,  which  go  to  the  credit  of  their  author.  For  example 
— Richelieu  in  Love,  Tlie  Maid  of  Orleans,  Owen  Tudor,  Casar 
Borgia,  Westminster  Abbey,  The  City  Banker,  The  Matri- 
monial Vanity  Fair,  Which  Wins — Fjove  or  Money?  and  The 
Armourer's  Daughter  (1877),  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  of  the  long  series. 

Among  forthcoming  new  editions  I  note  the  promise  of 
a  reprint  of  The  New  Republic,  which  has  had  a  very  good 
sale,  I  believe,  in  its  cheap  and  handy  form  in  the  May- 
fair  Library.  When  it  came  out  originally,  in  1877,  it  was 
in  all  the  glory  of  two- volume  form.  It  was  followed,  you 
remember,  in  1878,  by  The  New  Paul  and  Virginia,  which 
many  people  think  even  wittier  and  more  amusing  than 
its  predecessor  from  the  same  hand.  Why  should  that 
not  be  reprinted,  too  ?  Another  new  edition,  announced  by 
the  same  firm,  is  one  of  "  Theodore  Taylor's "  Golden 
Treasury  of  Thought,  which  first  saw  the  light  in  1874. 
This  was  one  of  the  compilations  of  John  Camden  Hotten, 
whose  little  book  on  Thackeray  was  such  a  triumph  of 
scissors  and  paste.  Will  the  Treasury  be  brought  down  to 
date,  I  wonder  ? 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  iloge  on  Richard  Holt 
Hutton,  which  appeared  not  so  very  long  ago,  stands 
revealed  now  as  Mr.  John  Hogben.  And  this  is  by  no 
means  Mr.  Hogben's  first  incursion  into  letters.  One 
remembers  him  as  having  published,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  editions  of  the  poetical  works  of  Campbell  and  of 
Keats,  to  which  he  prefixed  introductions.  A  little  later 
he  brought  out  a  selection  from  the  verse  of  Pope,  also 
with  an  introduction,  I  think.  Still  more  recently  he 
edited,  with  a  preface,  a  selection  from  the  verse  written 
by  his  father,  Mr.  W.  S  Hogben. 

The  latest  edition  of  Earle's  Microcosmography  has 
appended  to  it  a  reprint  of  J.  Healy's  translations  into 
English  of  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  which  dates, 
apparently,  from  1616.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  first 
reprint  of  Healy's  version,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
first.  About  a  century  later  came  Eustace  Budgett's ;  then 
came  one  by  H.  Gaily  (1725),  another  by  W.  Rayner 
(1797),  and  yet  another,  by  Isaac  Taylor  (1836).  Did  not 
Henry  Morley  include  one  or  other  of  these  in  his  Caris- 
brooke  Library  ? 

"  Always  verify  your  quotations."  In  the  Epilogue  to 
his  "Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  "  Tennyson,  as  most 
of  us  remember,  wrote  : 

And  here  the  Singer  for  his  Art 

Not  all  in  vain  may  plead 
"  The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart 

Is  in  itself  a  deed." 

The  two  last  lines  have  just  appeared  in  a  London  Sunday 
paper  in  this  form  : 

"  The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  arm 
May  well  be  called  a  deed." 

Delightfully  prosaic,  is  it  not  ? 

Of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  work  in  verse  a  well-known 
"Literary  Lounger"  says  that:  "To  young  readers  it  is 
entirely  unknown,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  best  parts 
of  it  are  even  accessible  in  print."  I  fear  the  first  half  of 
this  sentence  is  true,  but  I  fancy  (and  hope)  the  other  half 
is  not.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Buchanan  were 
published  by  Chatto  &  Windus  in  1884,  and  unless  that 
volume  (there  was  only  one)  is  out  of  print  the  "best 
part "  of  the  author's  verse — which  I  take  to  be  his  output 
in  that  kind  between  1866  and  1883 — is  happily  accessible 
in  very  handy  form. 

I  notice  that  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  concludes  his  bio- 
graphy of  Wellington  with  a  sonnet  on  the  Great  Duke, 
attributed  to  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Has  that  sonnet  ever 
been  reprinted  before  ?  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  may 
have  read  Sir  Herbert's  work  a  little  hurriedly,  but  my 
impression  is  that  he  makes  no  allusion  to  Tennyson's  Ode, 
which  Stevenson  was  so  humorously  anxious  that  Mr. 
Gosse  should  not  omit  from  his  anthology. 

The  Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 

The  "  Chroniqueur." 

Study  and  Stage.  By  "William  Archer.  (Grant  Richards.  5s.) 

Frames  of  Mind.   By  A.  B.  Walkley.    (Grant  Eichards.    5s.) 

On  Books  and  Arts.     By  Frederick  Wedmore.     (Hodder  & 
Stoughton.     6s.) 

Paris  which  produces  obscene  caricatures  of  august  and 
venerable  women  is  also  the  home  of  the  most  refined 
journalism  that  the  world  has  seen.  In  Paris  the  ehroniqw, 
literary  or  dramatic  or  political,  has  been  raised  to  the 
level  of  an  artistic  "form,"  and  the  chroniqueurs  are  often 
the  great  writers  of  the  country.  From  Theophile  Gautier 
to  Paul  Bourget  there  were  and  are  journalists  all  bent  on 
giving  to  their  two-thousand-words  about  some  affair  of 
the  week  the  final  elegance  of  perfect  craftmanship.  Even 
Eochefort,  of  the  unspeakable  Intransigiant,  will  flout  a 
whole  nation  in  sentences  of  which  the  chief  characteristic 
is  style.  "It  is  brains,  not  cities,  that  need  illuminating," 
he  wrote  on  the  morning  of  the  fetes  for  the  Franco- 
Eussian  alliance,  and  the  phrase  was  consummate.  In 
Paris,  where  a  five-centimes  sheet  will  employ  three 
stylists  to  report  a  play — soiriste,  courrieriste,  and  critic 
proper ;  in  Paris,  where  (so  to  speak)  Mr.  George  Meredith 
will  do  his  column  upon  Thomas  Hardy's  new  book  for  the 
front  page  of  the  Times ;  in  Paris  the  ehronique  has  a  literary 
importance  undreamed  of  here.  Nevertheless  we  learn — 
we  learn  rapidly.  We  possess  men  now  of  whom  we  have 
the  right  to  be  proud.  Some  of  them  have  studied  their 
craft  in  the  French  newspapers  to  excellent  advantage. 
Mr.  A.  B.  "Walkley,  for  instance,  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  how  much  he  owes  of  finesse  and  delicacy  to  the 
inspiration  of  MM.  Jules  Lemaltre  and  Anatole  France : 
say  that  his  articles  are  lemaitrise  and  he  will  feel  flattered. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  others  who  have  con- 
trived to  formulate  themselves  with  immense  success 
under  no  influence  but  their  own.  Mr.  "William  Archer, 
for  example,  is  no  more  French  than  Chinese;  the  ""W.A." 
stuff,  unsurpassed,  perhaps,  for  solid  influence,  is  typically 
and  utterly  British.  Mr.  Archer's  gradual  rise  during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  though  thoroughly  deserved,  is,  at  the 
first  examination,  a  little  curious.  Most  good  literary 
critics,  if  they  have  not  style,  have  "literariness."  Mr. 
Archer  has  never  had  that  ease  and  grace  of  manner 
which  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  one  whose  trade  it  is 
to  appeal  to  a  literary  public.  We  fancy  that  he  has 
always  written  with  difficulty,  and  his  articles  demonstrate 
absolutely  that  his  appreciation  of  verbal  niceties  is  im- 
perfect— in  fact,  he  is  capable  of  clumsinesses  and  solecisms 
which  would  ruin  him  with  the  lettered  if  he  did  not  happen 
to  be  William  Archer.  Glance  through  Study  and  Stage 
and  you  will  find  "  journalese  "  on  every  page — cliches 
like  "  set  the  Thames  on  fire,"  "  thick  as  leaves  in  "V^allom- 
brosa,"  "the  effect  does  not  come  off,"  "to  all  intents 
and  purposes,"  "  why  drag  in  Homer  ?  "  He  has  won- 
derful pet  locutions  of  which  he  never  tires,  such  as  "  to 
body  forth  "  and  "  soul-states."  He  is  not  ashamed  of 
that  marvellous  verb  "  envisage,"  or  of  this  phrase:  "  The 
as  yet  but  semi-vocal  Scottish  peasant."  He  frequently 
uses  words  to  which  no  exact  meaning  can  be  attached  : 
"  the  admirably-ordered  j»ro«s»  [?  progress  or  procession] 
of  the  scenes  "  ;  "  vivid  and  compulsive  impression  of 
vivacity "  (note  the  awkward  collocation  of  the  first  and 
last  words) ;  "  tersely-touched  episodes." 

Further,  Mr.  Archer  is  apt  to  lose  his  sense  of  proposi- 
tion, his  perspective.  In  one  article  we  find  the  following : 
"  The  third  act  is  a  gem  from  first  to  last "  ;  "a  brilliant  .  .  . 
piece  of  work  "  ;  "  perhaps  the  best  light  comedy  produced 
within  the  present  decade"  ;  "  its  literary  workmanship  is 
excellent,  its  scenic  skill  consummate."  The  title  of  the 
article  is  "  Lord  and  Lndy  Algy."  Mr.  Archer's  attitude  is 
seldom,  as  it  should  be,  literary.     He  prints  a  criticism  of 


Sudermann's  tremendous  novel,  Der  Katzensteg,  under  the 
heading  "Prussian  'Patriotism.'"  The  criticism  is  un- 
favourable. "What  makes  Herr  Sudermann's  story  in- 
artistic and  intolerable,"  he  says,  "is  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  soul  (except  Eegina,  who  does  not  count)  stands  by 
Boleslav,  and  protests  against  the  atrocious  and  savage  in- 
justice with  which  he  is  treated."  As  if  the  sheep-like 
unanimity  of  the  ignorant  villagers  was  not  the  very 
cornerstone  of  the  book,  and  as  if  their  behaviour,  even  if 
it  were  improbable,  could  make  the  novel  inartistic !  Mr. 
Archer  is  so  annoyed  by  Sudermann's  villagers,  and  so 
preoccupied  by  political  considerations  arising  out  of  their 
conduct,  that  he  ignores  the  fundamental  power  of  imagina- 
tion which  gives  the  book  importance,  and  which  alone 
can  make  a  work  artistic.  The  same  trait  is  to  be  observed 
in  his  depreciations  of  Evelyn  Innes  and  The  Triumph  of 
Death.  We  can  understand  an  instinctive  antipathy  to 
these  novels  of  Mr.  George  Moore  and  d'Annunzio  ;  but  we 
can  scarcely  excuse  a  literary  critic  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  derision  of  characters  while  passing  over  the  questions 
of  imagination  and  technique,  which  are  his  proper  pro- 
vince. Any  competent  diner-out  could  discuss  the  "  soul- 
states"  of  Giorgio  Aurispa,  but  it  needs  a  critic  to  savour 
and  appraise  the  strange  sinister  poetry  which  envelops 
all  d'Annunzio's  work,  and  to  expound  the  triumphs  of 
mere  form  which  he  accomplishes.  Lastly,  Mr.  Archer's 
banter,  when  he  happens  to  be  hostile,  is  not  always  happy. 
Assuming  that  Evelyn  Innes  was  from  end  to  end  a  complete 
error  of  art,  one  would  still  think  that  for  the  ridicule  of  a 
work  so  dignified  and  sincere  terms  might  have  been  found 
less  crudely  pert  than  the  following:  "From  this  abrupt 
conclusion  .  .  .  one  gathers  that  Evelyn's  wobblings  are 
to  be  continued  in  our  next.  I  trust  she  will  get  her 
spiritual  struggles  over  with  reasonable  promptitude." 

Yet  these  things  are  as  nothing  in  the  sum  of  Mr. 
Archer's  achievement.  The  fact  stands  that  his  critical 
influence  is  a  real  influence  finely  exercised.  His  prestige 
is  authentic,  and  there  are  several  reasons  why  it  should 
be  so.  He  has  certainly  three  of  the  essentials  of  a  critic : 
honesty,  intrepidity,  and  interest.  The  first,  fortunately, 
is  not  rare  ;  but  Mr.  Archer  has  it  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  desire  to  render  justice,  to  rid  himself  of  all  bias, 
amounts  to  a  passion— a  passion  written  large  in  every 
article.  His  traditions,  in  a  word,  are  those  of  the  English 
judicial  bench.  Intrepidity  is  less  common,  and  a  virtue 
less  easy  to  practise.  All  critics  know  how  difficult  it  is, 
in  approaching  a  work  of  art,  to  forget  the  status  of  the 
artist  and  the  general  corpus  of  opinion  which  has  already 
gathered  round  it.  Many  men  habitually  yield  to  this 
intimidation  of  names  and  public  opinion ;  others  go  out 
to  challenge  it  with  a  defiance  which  is  worse  than 
surrender.  Few  can  calmly  ignore  it.  Mr.  Archer  is  of 
the  few.  You  know  that  his  eye,  at  once  stern  and  kindly, 
will  see  nothing  but  the  work  itself.  As  for  the  quality  of 
being  interested,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Archer's  reputation 
is  due  largely  to  his  endowment  in  this  respect.  He  is 
never  aloof,  like  some,  but  always  down  in  the  midst, 
patiently  and  laboriously  probing  and  analysing.  He 
cannot  be  tepid,  perfunctory.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  his  interest,  as  indeed  we  have  shown,  often  inclines 
rather  to  subject  than  to  treatment.  Here,  possibly,  is  the 
explanation  of  his  traffic  with  the  modem  stage :  all  stories 
are  very  real  to  him  ;  if  the  people  in  them  are  not  alive, 
his  idiosyncrasy  vitalises  them,  and  he  discusses  them  as 
alive.  Hence  the  allurement  and  value  of  his  animadver- 
sions upon  even  the  feeblest  farce.  In  addition  to  these 
qualities,  he  has  the  crowning  one  of  a  catholic  taste  which 
knows  no  fads.  His  palate  is  just.  He  may  at  times  go 
wrong ;  he  may  always  be  more  or  less  at  loggerheads 
with  his  medium  of  expression ;  but  in  the  end  he  will 
prove  that  he  has  that  mysterious,  incommunicable,  unmis- 
takable thing  (the  possessors  of  which  constitute  a  clan 
who  recognise  one  another  by  infallible  signs) — true  critical 
perception.     It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  can  immediately 
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say  what  he  means.  He  inscribes  a  sentence,  and  lo  !  the 
trend  of  it  is  slightly  out  of  the  true  direction.  He  may 
alter  and  he  may  niter,  but  he  does  not  arrive  at  e.xacti- 
tude.  Ultimately  he  leaves  it,  and  tries  in  tlie  next 
sentence  to  allow  for  the  error  of  the  last.  And  the  march 
continues  ever  towards  the  goal,  each  step  correcting  the 
previous  one.  So  with  Mr.  Archer.  Sincere,  strenuous, 
honest  and  unafraid,  he  moves  doggedly  forward,  now 
blundering,  now  "  wobbling  "  (to  use  his  own  term),  but 
never  deviating  far  from  a  course  which  twenty  years  or 
so  of  steady  marching  have  made  perfectly  plain. 

If  there  is  one  dominant  quality  in  the  criticisms  of  the 
year's  literature  and  drama  which  Mr.  Archer  has  collected 
under  the  title  Study  and  Stage,  that  quality  is  seriousness, 
Scottish  seriousness.     And  if  there  is  one  dominant  quality 
in  Mr.  Walkley's  very  varied  Frames  of  Mind,  that  quality 
is — a  dreadful  fear  of  being  thought  serious.     He  will  be 
urbane,  judicial,  serene,  but  j-ou  must  not  expect  him  to 
be  serious ;  he  is  far  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  for  that. 
If  The  Mighty  Atom  sells  a  hundred  thousand  copies — what 
then  ?    It  will  be  all  the  same  a  century  hence — so  he 
would  have  us  believe.     Mr.  Walkley  is  your  true  polite 
"  spectator  "  of  literature  and  life.     He  will  sit  in  the  club 
window,   and  discourse  to  you  by  the   hour  of  what  he 
sees  therefrom.     How  light,  airy,  and  mildly  gay  is  his 
discreetly  modulated  gossip  !     He  learnt,  as  we  have  said, 
the  trick  of  it  in  Paris,  for  which  place  he  has  a  strong 
predilection.      He  is  grace  itself  and  rapidity  itself  and 
omniscience  itself.     In  his  casual,  careless  way  he  has  read 
everything.      He  never  parades  his  learning;    he    only 
alludes  to  it.     He  knows  you  adore  allusion,  particularly 
allusion  which  you  cannot  follow,  and  so  he  has  mastered 
the  whole  art  of  allusion.     There  is  a  very  brief  essay  on 
the  ideals  of  Jane  Austen,  in  which  is  employed  the  very 
virtuosity  of  allusion ;  in  seven  tiny  pages  Mr.  "Walkley 
contrives  to  refer  to   Mr.    Stephen   Gwynn,    Aucassin   et 
Nicolette,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  M.  Georges  Ohnet,  Shake- 
speare, Ibsen,  Wagner,  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  M.  Desmoulins, 
Anne  RadclifEe,  Mr.  George  Meredith,  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie, 
the  Women  Writers'   Dinner,    Carlyle,    M.  Bourget,   the 
Tongue   of  the  United  States,   Lewis  Carroll,   Peacock, 
Maria  Edgeworth,  Scott,  Johnson,  most  of  Jane  Austen's 
characters,  and  sundry  other  persons  whom  we  are  unable 
at  the  moment  to  identify.      It  is  marvellous  and  it  is 
delightful.     As  for  the  mere  matter  of  the  essay,  you  must 
look  for  it  with  a  microscope.     You  have  read  it,  and  you 
turn  eagerly  to  the  next  one,  but  all  you  have  directly 
learnt  from  it  is,  that  the  author  is  a  diverting  fellow,  of 
fine  taste  and  discrimination.     It  must  not  be  assumed, 
because  Mr.  Walkley  never  talks  seriously,  that  he  has  no 
serious  views  about  literature.     His  critical  opinions  are 
really  both  serious  and  sound.     We  could  imagine  him 
capable  of  perishing  at  the  stake  for  them.     He  gibes  at 
sufferers  from  a  complaint  which  he  calls  literaturitis,  yet 
he  is  "  down  "  with  the  "  sickly  disease  "  himself,  as  he 
well  knows.     In  strict  truth  literature  is  the  grande  passion 
of  his  existence ;  but  he  leads  a  double  life,  and  tries  to 
conceal  the  traces  of  that  passion.    Vain  effort !    Whatever 
his  tongue  may  be,  we  divine  that  his  heart  is  serious,  and 
with  all  his  gay  cynicism  he  is'  never  false  to  its  dictates. 
His  natural  talent  for  criticism  is  greater,  probably,  than 
Mr.  Archer's,  did  he  care  to  take  it  out  of  its  napkin.    The 
admirable  and  illuminative  essay  on  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  as  a 
dramatist  shows  what  he  can  do  in  pure  expository  criticism 
when  he  permits  himself  to  be  even  a  little  in  earnest. 
But  his  frames  of  mind  are  seldom  of  this  pattern.     Let  us 
not  therefore  grieve.     Seriousness  abounds  in  the  world ; 
not     so     the    gentle     placidity    of    benevolent-malicious 
smiles. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  is  wider  than 
that  of  most  of  his  contemporary  chroniqueurs.  It  appar- 
ently includes  all  arts :  he  writes  with  equal  fluency  upon 
"  The  Shoit  Story"  and  "Dutch  Seventeenth-century  Draw- 
inp^s,"  upon  "The  Duchess  of  Malfi"  and  Muryon's  etch- 


ings  of  Paris.  Mr.  Wedmore  is  the  type  of  the  dilettante. 
During  an  apprenticeship  of  many  years  he  has  learnt  to 
distinguish  a  good  thing  from  a  bad  one,  and  the  mere 
presence  of  good  things  is  a  pleasure  to  him.  He  likes  to 
have  them  round  him,  and  to  talk  of  them  amiably,  but 
not  deeply,  with  people  who  can  understand  the  dialect 
of  the  dilettante.  In  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Goncourt's 
famous  collection  of  "  art  treasures"  at  Auteuil,  he  says  : 
"Edmond  de  Goncourt  moved  about  among  his  port- 
folios, saying  a  word  here,  and  there  directing  a  glance. 
The  history  of  his  life  surrounded  him  ..."  That  is 
Mr.  Wedmore  in  this  book.  His  manner  is  bland,  care- 
fully cultured,  leisurely ;  he  enjoys  the  sensation  of 
approaching  a  fact  by  means  of  a  winding  avenue  of 
words.  His  critical  reflections,  without  being  original, 
are  unexceptionable.  Here  is  one:  "Thus  does  'Gyp' 
skim  airily  over  the  deep,  great  sea  of  life.  All  are 
shallows  to  her  vision.  And  as  she  skims  you  feel  her 
lightness.  I  prefer  the  adventure  of  the  diver,  who  knows 
what  the  depths  are :  who  plunges,  and  who  rescues  the 
pearl."  Yet  we  should  doubt  if  Mr.  Wedmore  really  would 
prefer  the  adventure  of  the  diver  if  it  came  to  the  point. 


Iron  and  Irony. 

The  Life  of  Wellington :  Th^  Restoration  of  the  Martial  Power 
of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell.     (Sampson  Low.     36s.) 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is  an  expert  literary  man,  and  ho 
has  produced  a  well-written  biography,  to  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  added  the  equipments  of  maps  and  illustrations 
which  should  lend  visual  lustre  to  the  work.  In  short,  we 
have  here  a  laborious,  workmanlike  biography,  remarkable 
rather  for  the  correctness  and  industry  of  its  execution 
than  for  any  marked  originality  of  treatment.  No  fuller 
or  sounder  work  on  Wellington  is  likely  to  be  called 
for.  The  second  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  John 
Murray:  "I  cannot  write  my  father's  life,  but  I  can 
at  least  see  that  the  material  is  there  for  a  biographer 
some  day."  He  accordingly  edited  fourteen  volumes  of 
the  Duke's  military  despatches,  which,  with  the  volumes 
already  compiled  by  Colonel  Gurdon,  formed  a  complete 
budget  of  first-hand  information  about  Wellington  the 
soldier.  He  also  edited  eight  volumes  of  civil  correspond- 
ence. In  all,  there  are  thirty -four  volumes  of  these 
original  documents.  We  are  unable  to  guess  what  manner 
of  biographer  could  use  all  this  material  with  finality. 
Military  experts  will  always  go  to  the  despatches  to  see 
Wellington  fight  his  battles,  and  historians  will  always  go 
to  his  civil  correspondence  and  liis  speeches  to  study 
Wellington's  influence  on  the  social  and  political  life  of 
England.  There  remains  undoubtedly  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive,  available  biography  which  shall  embrace 
the  whole  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  supply 
clues  to  further  study.  This  need  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
has  worthily  supplied.  His  conscientious  care  is  per- 
ceptible in  every  page.  Both  the  military  and  the 
political  Wellington  take  shape  and  substance  in  these 
voluminous  pages.  Nevertheless,  had  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  ])rains  been  put  at  ovir  service  in  this  matter, 
we  think  we  should  have  required  of  him  a  different  kind 
of  book.  We  should  have  set  him  the  more  literarj',  and, 
we  imagine,  the  more  congenial,  task  of  writing  a  book 
on  the  Duke's  superb  character  rather  than  his  career. 
We  should  have  required  of  him  a  psychological  com- 
mentary on  the  Duke's  success,  rather  than  a  history  of 
that  success. 

However,  the  book  we  wish  shines  through  the  book    J 
we  have.     Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  for  instance,  has  written    I 
a  full-dress  biographer's  account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
He  has  done  this  admirably.     In  its  context  the  following 
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sentence  arrives  with  a  thrill  and  weight  which  only  a 
practised  writer  could  secure  for  it : 

When  Wellington  recognised  the  supreme  moment,  he 
rode  forward  to  the  crest  of  the  ground,  and,  above  the 
smoke-wreaths,  clearly  defined  as  a  bronze  statue  against 
the  bright  western  sky,  held  his  cooked  hat  aloft  and 
forward. 

Yet  with  a  frank  and  correct  insight  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell 
concludes  his  long,  well-wrought  story  of  Waterloo  by 
remarking  that  the  Duke's  own  account,  written  in  a 
single  paragraph  to  Lord  Beresford,  an  old  comrade  in 
arms,  condenses  the  whole  matter  and  is  stamped  with 
personality.     Here  is  the  Duke's  "Waterloo  : 

You  will  have  heard  of  our  battle  of  the  18th.  Never 
did  I  see  such  a  pounding  match.  Both  were  what  the 
boxers  call  gluttons.  Napoleon  did  not  manoeuvre  at  all. 
He  just  moved  forward  in  the  old  style,  and  was  driven 
off  in  the  old  style.  The  only  difference  was  that  he 
mixed  cavalry  with  his  infantry,  and  supported  both  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  artillery.  I  had  the  infantry  for 
some  time  in  squares,  and  we  had  the  French  cavalry 
walking  about  us  as  if  they  had  been  our  own.  I  never 
saw  the  British  infantry  behave  so  well. 

To  thousands  of  Englishmen  this  passage,  and  the 
Wellington  it  reveals,  are  comparatively  unfamiliar.  Here 
is  a  fragment  from  a  conversation,  in  which  Lady  Salisbury 
(mother  of  the  present  Premier)  tried  to  probe  the  Duke's 
feelings  of  pride  in  his  victory : 

Lady  Salisbuey. — But  now,  while  you  were  riding 
there,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  you  had  placed  your- 
self on  a  pinnacle  of  glory  '< 

The  Duke. — No.  I  was  entirely  occupied  with  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done.  At  the  door  of  my  own  hotel,  I 
met  Creevey.  They  had  no  certain  news  at  Brussels,  and 
he  called  out  t  >  me  :  "  What  news  ;•  "  I  said  :  '*  Why,  I 
think  we've  done  for  'em  this  time."  .  .  .  But  it  was  not 
till  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  battle  that  I  began  to 
reflect  on  what  I  had  done,  and  to  feel  it.  .  .  . 

Lady  Salisbury. — But  there  nunt  be  a  lasting  satisfac- 
tion in  that  feeling  of  sujieriority  you  always  enjoy.  It  is 
not  in  human  nature  it  should  be  otherwise. 

The  Duke. — True.  Still,  I  come  constantly  into  contact 
with  other  persons  on  equal  or  inferior  terms.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  man  now  existing  who  would  like  to  meet  me 
on  a  field  of  battle  ;  in  that  line  I  am  supeiior.  But  when 
the  war  is  over  and  the  troops  disbanded,  what  is  your 
great  general  more  than  anybody  else  ? 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  Duke's  sincere  mind.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  never  quite  left  the  field  of  battle  and 
therefore  never  put  off  the  feeling  of  superiority.  He 
lectured  his  Cabinet,  and  awed  everybody.  When  his 
son,  Lord  Douro,  failed  to  satisfy  his  washerwoman's 
claims,  that  lady  had  the  enterprise  to  complain  to  the 
Duke.    The  Duke  replied  as  follows  : 

"  The  Duke  of  Welling^n  presents  his  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Herrick.  His  son,  the  Marquis  of  Douro,  is  a  houso- 
keei>er  in  Belgrave- street.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  Lis  washing  bill*,  even  to  the  wife  of  a  soldier. 
It  api>ears  to  the  Duke  that  the  regular  mode  of  jjro- 
ceeding  would  be  to  apply  to  the  debtor  himself,  and,  if 
payment  should  be  refused  or  omitted,  to  enforce  the  same 
by  all  means  sanctioned  by  law.  This  would  be  a  regular 
mode  of  proceeding.  That  adopted  is  imjiertineHt,  in  the 
real  and  not  offensive  meaning  of  the  word." 

How  characteristic  is  the  Duke's  unbending  refusal, 
in  his  last  sentence,  to  find  and  use  the  word  that  would 
be  intelligible  to  a  washerwoman.  He  uses  his  own 
word,  adding  an  explanation  which  might  or  might  not  do 
its  work. 

The  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the  Duke's  character  are 
interesting  in  all  their  manifestations.  When  a  critical 
debate   was  in  progress,   on  which  the  fate    of    Feel's 


ministry  hung,  the  Duke  sat  unmoved  in  Apsley  House, 
entertaining  the  Austrian  Ambassador. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  offered  to  send  early  information  of  the 
result  of  the  division. 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  soid  the  Duke,  "  to  have  it  when 
the  newspapers  come  in  at  ten  o'clock.  If  I  could  do  any 
good  by  having  it  earher,  I  would;  but  as  I  can't,  I'd  just 
as  soon  wait." 

"  You  take  things  coolly,"  interposed  Lady  Salisbury. 
"  I  suppose  you  never  lie  awake  with  anxiety  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  I  don't  like  lying  awake ;  it 
does  no  good.     I  make  a  point  never  to  lie  awake." 

Of  course,  Wellington's  efficiency  and  sufficiency  did 
not  pervade  his  career  with  atmospheric  ubiquity.  His 
marriage  was  not  too  happy ;  he  who  never  lost  a  gun  for 
England  lost  much  at  his  own  hearth.  His  wife,  whom  he 
married  under  a  chivalrous  impulse  rather  than  with  con- 
sidered choice,  proved  an  indifferent  companion.  As  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  says : 

Wellington's  life,  with  all  its  stir  and  activity,  was  a 
lone  one  ;  his  sense  of  having  missed  something  in  the 
lottery  of  marriage  is  revealed  by  a  casual  remark  m  one 
of  his  conversations.  Lady  Salisbury  asked  him  whether 
Lady  Peel  had  any  influence  over  Sir  Robert. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "she  is  not  a  clever  woman  :  Peel 
had  no  wish  to  marry  a  clever  woman." 

"  It  is  very  curious,"  remarked  Lady  Sahsbury,  "  that 
a  man  of  ability  should  not  care  to  have  a  wife  capable 
of  entering  into  subjects  in  which  he  takes  an 
interest." 

"Aye,"  said  the  Duke,  "and  of  anticipating  one's 
meaning;  that  is  what  a  clever  woman  does — she  sees 
what  you  mean." 

Two  women  were  clever  enough  to  understand  the  Duke 
and  to  win  his  confidence  :  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  and  the  second 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury.  They  deserved  his  trust  and 
affection.  Yet  no  man  was  ever  less  influenced  by  women 
than  Wellington.  He  treated  women  "  either  as  agreeable 
companions  or  playthings."  Even  the  amiable  weakness 
— one  does  not  know  what  other  name  to  give  it — which 
led  him  to  correspond  for  seventeen  years  with  the  mys- 
terious "  Miss  J.  "  scarcely  amounts  to  an  exception  :  the 
issues  of  the  acquaintance  were  so  trivial.  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  has  done  well  to  treat  this  episode  with  frankness. 
Miss  J.  was  a  beautiful  girl  who  by  her  ministrations 
had  brought  a  hardened  murderer,  named  Cook,  to  re- 
pentance on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  The  moment  Cook 
was  hanged  Miss  J.  conceived  him  as  "  a  glorious  spirit." 
Proud  of  her  work,  she  next  turned  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  although  she  did  not  even  know  that  he  was 
the  conqueror  of  Napoleon.  He  granted  her  strange 
request  for  an  interview,  and  called  on  her  at  the  house 
near  Piccadilly,  where  she  lodged  with  a  relative.  Miss 
J.  was  then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  Duke  sixty-five. 
A  correspondence  began  which  lasted  from  1834  to  1851, 
and  drew  from  the  Duke  no  fewer  than  390  letters. 
Miss  J.'s  letters  were  even  more  numerous.  She  besought 
the  Duke  to  seek  eternal  salvation,  and  to  make  her 
Duchess  of  Wellington  in  which  character  she  could  the 
more  surely  direct  him  in  the  heavenly  way.  Tlie  Duke's 
letters  taken  individually  are  patient  and  discreet.  But  it 
is  clear  that  he  often  regretted  having  written  them.  "  I 
am  very  glad,"  he  writes,  "  that  you  intend  to  send  back 
all  the  letters  I  ever  wrote  to  you."  The  genuineness  of 
the  Duke's  letters  is  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  both  Sir 
William  Eraser  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  being  satisfied  that 
he  wrote  them.  Every  life  has  more  of  drama  and  irony 
than  we  know.  And  perhaps  the  dramatic  fitness  of  things 
required  that  a  "  Miss  J."  should  think  of  the  great  Duke 
only  as  having  a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  that  when  his 
august  life  was  closed,  and  his  bier  was  being  borne  under 
"  the  golden  cross,"  one  faithfid,  fanatical  woman  should 
breathe  the  hope  that  the  leader  of  men  had  joined 
Cook  at  the  Throne. 
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The  Homeric  Hymns. 

2Tu    Someric    Hymns.       Translated    by    Andrew    Lang. 
(Allen.     78.  6d.) 

TuK  Ilomeric  Hymns,  as  even  the  critics  of  Alexandria 
knew,  are  not  particularly  Homeric.  They  are  all  a  g^eat 
deal  later  than  Homer,  whoever  Homer  may  have  been, 
and  some  of  them  suggest  rather  the  Hesiodic  than  the 
Homeric  model  of  the  hexameter.  It  is  true  that  twenty- 
seven  out  of  the  thirty-three  are  of  the  nature  of  invoca- 
tions used  by  rhapsodists  as  preludes  to  the  recitation  of 
Homeric  lays.  But  these  twenty-seven  are  brief  and 
insignificant,  and  the  six  great  hymns,  one  each  to  ApoUo, 
Hermes,  Aphrodite,  Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  Hermes,  pro- 
bably belong  to  the  cult  of  these  deities,  and  were  sung  at 
the  g^eat  festivals  before  their  shrines.  Thus  the  hymn 
to  Apollo  is  really  two  hymns,  one  clearly  traceable  to 
Delphi,  the  other  to  the  rival  centre  of  Hellenic  sun- 
worship  in  the  isle  of  Delos ;  the  hymn  to  Demeter  is  con- 
nected with  the  mysteries  of  the  agricultural  deities  at 
Eleusis ;  that  to  Hermes  records  the  celebrated  theft  of 
the  cattle  of  the  Sun  by  the  god  when  still  a  child  in  the 
cradle.  Hermes,  of  course,  as  Prof.  Rhys  has  pointed 
out,  does  not  belong  to  the  older  cycle  of  Aryan  deities. 
He  is  like  the  Teutonic  Woden,  a  god  of  the  second  genera- 
tion, a  man-god  or  culture-hero  ;  and  in  his  cattle-lifting 
exploit,  as  in  the  parallel  theft  of  heavenly  fire  by 
Prometheus,  you  have  a  myth  of  the  winning  of  the  gifts 
of  civilisation  for  his  fellow-men,  which  is  the  especial 
function  of  the  culture-hero.  Most  of  the  longer  hymns 
are  too  long  to  quote  :  here  is  the  briefest,  the  hymn  to 
Ares : 

Area,  thou  that  excellest  in  might,  thou  lord  of  the 
chariot  of  war,  God  of  the  golden  helm,  thou  mighty  of 
heart,  thou  shield-bearer,  thou  safety  of  cities,  thou  that 
smitest  in  mail ;  strong  of  hand  and  unwearied  valiant 
spearman,  bulwark  of  Olympus,  father  of  victory,  champion 
of  Themis  ;  thou  tyrannous  to  them  that  oppose  thee 
with  force ;  thou  leader  of  just  men,  thou  master  of  manli- 
hood,  thou  that  whirlest  thy  flaming  sphere  among  the 
courses  of  the  seven  stars  of  the  sky,  where  thy  fiery 
steeds  ever  bear  thee  above  the  third  orbit  of  heaven ;  do 
thou  listen  to  me,  helper  of  mortals,  giver  of  the  bright 
bloom  of  youth.  Shed  thou  down  a  mild  light  from  above 
upon  this  Ufe  of  mine,  and  my  martial  strength,  so  that 
I  may  be  of  avail  to  drive  away  bitter  cowardice  from  my 
head,  and  to  curb  the  deceitful  rush  of  my  soul,  and  to 
restrain  the  sharp  stress  of  anger  which  spurs  me  on  to 
take  part  in  the  dread  din  of  battle.  But  give  me  heart, 
O  blessed  one,  to  abide  in  the  painless  measures  of  peace, 
avoiding  the  battle-cry  of  foes  and  the  compelling  fates 
of  death. 

Homeric  or  not  Homeric,  the  Hymns  are  abundantly 
welcome  in  Mr.  Lang's  charming  translation  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  standard  translations  which,  in  company  with 
other  scholars,  he  has  already  given  us  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  Mr.  Lang's  defence  of  the  style  of  diction 
adopted  in  all  three  books  is  at  once  amusing  and  super- 
fluous. " I  cannot,"  he  says,  "render  a  speech  of  Anchises 
thus: 

"  If  you  really  are  merely  a  mortal,  and  if  a  woman  of 
the  mortal  kind  was  your  mother,  while  your  father  (as 
you  lay  it  down)  was  the  well-known  Otreus,  and  if  you 
come  here  all  through  an  undying  person,  Hermes ;  and  if 
you  are  to  be  known  henceforward  as  my  wife — why,  then 
nobody,  mortal  or  immortal,  shall  interfere  with  my  inten- 
tion to  take  instant  advantage  of  the  situation." 

For  our  part  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the  alterna- 
tive rendering  which  Mr.  Lang  can  bring  himself  to  give  : 

If  indeed  thou  art  mortal,  and  a  mortal  mother  bore 
thee,  and  if  renowned  Otreus  is  thy  father,  and  if  thou  art 
come  hither  by  the  will  of  Hermes,  the  immortal  Guide, 
and  art  to  be  called  my  wife  for  ever,  then  neither  mortal 
man  nor  immortal  God  shall  hold  me  from  my  desire, 
before  I  lie  with  thee  in  love,  now  and  anon. 

Mr.   Lang's  introductory  esaays  deal    in   a    somewhat 


desultory  and  occasionally  disjointed  fashion  with  some 
problems  as  to  the  nature  of  Greek  religion  suggested  by 
the  Hymns.  They  take  him  over  ground  which  he  and 
we  have  trodden  before,  and  we  only  note  now  that  he  is 
still  impenitent  in  the  heresy  which  would  derive  the  idea 
of  a  god,  not  by  natural  evolution  from  more  primitive 
animistic  concepUons,  but  from  the  Paley-like  musings  of 
early  man  on  the  necessity  for  some  supreme  creator  of 
things  in  general.  We  do  not  propose  to  renew  the  con- 
troversy here.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  lay  stress  on  another 
point  made  by  Mr.  Lang — that,  however  crude  and  primi- 
tive the  origin  of  Greek  religion  may  have  been,  that 
religion,  as  ultimately  developed,  did  not  lack  profound 
moral  and  spiritual  elements.  In  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
for  instance : 

The  initiate  "  live  a  pious  life  in  regard  to  strangers  and 
citizens."  They  are  to  be  "  conscious  of  no  evil "  ;  thoy 
are  to  "protect  such  as  have  wrought  no  unrighteousness. 
Such  precepts  "have  their  root  in  the  ethioo-religious 
consciousness."  It  is  not  mere  ritual  purity  that  the 
Mysteries  demand,  either  among  naked  Australians,  or 
Yao,  or  in  Greece.  Lobeck  did  his  best  to  minimise  the 
testimony  to  the  higher  element  in  the  Eleusiuia,  but 
without  avail.  The  study  of  early,  barbaric,  savage, 
classical,  Egyptian,  or  Indian  religions  should  not  be  one- 
sided. Men  have  always  been  men,  for  good  as  well  as 
for  evil;  aud  religion,  almost  everywhere,  is  allied  with 
ethics  no  less  than  it  is  overran  by  the  parasite  of  myth, 
aud  the  survival  of  magic  in  ritual. 


Three  Country  Books. 

Outside  the  Garden.    By  Helen  Milman.     (Lane.     os.  net.) 

Among  English  Hedgerows.     By  Clifton  Johnson.      (Mac- 


By  W.  F.  Collier.       (Duck- 


millan.) 

Country  Matters  in  Short. 
worth.     38.  6d.) 

In  the  three  books  before  us  we  have  three  examples  of 
the  open-air  author.  Helen  Milman  (Mrs.  Caldwell 
Crofton)  is  the  facile  essayist  and  sentimental  nature  lover 
who  is  content  to  play  with  the  charming  generalities  and 
commonplaces  of  the  life  of  the  fields  and  lanes,  of  birds 
and  flowers.  A  new  book  does  not  with  her  involve  new 
observation  r  she  has  it  all  at  her  finger-ends.  We  do  not 
mean  that  she  is  a  mere  mechanical  eulogist  of  rural 
happiness  ;  her  joy  in  it  is  sincere,  and  her  desire  to  pass 
on  her  delight  to  others  is  sincere  too ;  but  her  work  is 
valuable  only  so  far  as  it  is  beautifully  done.  Judged  by 
this  standard  it  is  somewhat  defective,  for  Mrs.  Crofton 
aUies  to  a  loving  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  Nature  no 
particular  distinction  of  style  (she  can  even  speak  of  a 
"dilapidated  Scotch  fir").  But  there  is  much  in  her 
pages  that  is  pretty.  We  quote  a  passage  relating  to  the 
woods  in  March : 

Nature  awakes  with  a  start.  Over  the  woods  there 
come  creeping  tinges  of  purple  and  yellow.  The  pulse  of 
Ufe  is  felt  there.  From  time  to  time  the  rich  melodious 
voice  of  the  blackbird  is  heard  as  he  rests  for  a  few  hoars 
from  the  labour  of  building,  while  the  missel-thrush, 
whose  nest  at  the  very  top  of  a  holly-tree  is  finished,  sings 
daily  less  and  less,  for  he  is  a  bird  of  storm  and  wind,  so 
fine  warmer  days  silence  him. 

Gay,  bright  chaffinches  have  returned  from  homesteads, 
and  on  sunny  mornings  may  be  heard  trying  their  utmost 
to  accomplish  the  last  turn  of  a  somewhat  monotonous 
song — which  needs  a  deal  of  practice  yet. 

In  the  rookery  bustle  and  worry  daily  increase,  for 
many  of  the  nests  now  contain  eggs,  and  these  afford 
opportunities  for  conversation  and  gossip  which  parent 
birds  do  not  neglect,  aud  much  cawing  and  croaking 
"  baby  talk  "  ensues  over  these  new  treasures. 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  certain  prettiness  here ;  but  it 
is  on  the  cards  that  enough  books  of  the  kind  have  been 
written.      They  take  us  no  "forrarder";    there  is  not 
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enough  stuff  to  them.  We  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Now 
has  put  some  pleasant  cuts  to  these  pages ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  his  curiously  severe  method  does  not  suit  everything. 
He  is  better  among  houses  than  trees. 

Mr.  Clifton  Johnson,  the  second  author  on  our  list,  is 
one  whose  work  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  truthful- 
ness.    He  is  the  descriptive  traveller  who  passes  through 
a  country  taking  notes.     If  his  eyes  are  sound  his  book  is 
good,  for  it  matters  almost  nothing  whether  he  writes  well 
or  ill.     Mr.  Johnson  is  an  American,  and  apparently  the 
latest  recruit  to  the  little  band  of  observing  Americans 
who  have  written  well  of  England — a  band  which  includes 
Washington  Irving  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  N.  P.  Willis,  Mr.  John  Burroughs  and  Mr.  William 
Winter.     Of  all    these,    and  others  whom  we  have  not 
named,  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  most  naively  informing.     By 
presupposing  in  his  American  readers  almost  no  knowledge 
at  all  of  English  country  customs,  his  book  has  upon  us  a 
curiously    quaint   effect.      The    effect,    of  course,    is   one 
which  must  necessarily  follow  perusal  by  a  native  of  any 
work  describing  the  characteristics  of  his  own  nation ;  and 
the  readers  of  some  much-described  nations  must  be  very 
familiar  with   it.     But  it  is   comparatively  novel  to  us, 
because  by  most  commentators   on  the  English  more  is 
taken  for  granted  than  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson  takes.     We 
are  not  accustomed  now,  although  once  it  was  a  common 
experience — at  the  time  of  Voltaire's  letters  on  England, 
for  example — to  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
book:  "The  English,  when  they  want  to  travel  on  foot 
anywhere,  .  .  .  are  apt  to  go,  not  by  road,  but  by  foot- 
path."    It  is  so  natural  a  proceeding  that  we  never  ex- 
pected to  see  it  noted  in  print  at  all — at  any  rate,  in  this 
informing,  pedagogic  way.     It  is  his  store  of  small  facts 
that  makes  Mr.  Johnson's  book  valuable.     He  does  not 
write  particularly  well — he  has  not  very  striking  charm  or 
humour  ;  but  you  lay  his  book  aside  with  a  very  pleasant 
feeling.     England  at  her  simplest  and  quietest  and  least 
svdlied  has  been  the  theme,  and  you  have  been  reminded 
of  so  much  that  is  sweet.     Were  the  book  shorter  it  might 
be  still  more  agpreeable,  for  Mr.  Johnson  suffers  from  the 
limitation  Ihat  so  often  mars  the  chroniclers  of  small  beer 
— he  does  not  quite  know  what  to  omit.     The  episode  of 
Mr.    Starkey,    for   example,    in   this   volume   is    naught. 
Another  objection  to  the  English  reader  is  the  author's 
Americanisms,  as  in  this  account  of  the  game  of  cricket : 

At  first  glance  you  might  think  that  you  were  looking 
at  a  baseball  field.     Then  you  noted  the  flat-bladed  bate 
and  the  three-barred  wickets  at  each  end  of  the  field  back 
of  the  batemau.     Behind  each  wicket  was  a  man  to  throw 
the  ball.     He  swings  it  out  at  arm's  length  above  his  head, 
something  the  way  girls  throw,  only  not  so  gently  and 
timidly.      It   goes  hke  a  cannon-ball,   and  is  about  as 
comfortable  to  get  hit  with.     What  the  batsman  wants  to 
do  is  to  give  the  ball  a  long  rap  [not  always],  so  that  he 
and  his  fellow-batsman  down  at  the  other  end  can  get 
gome  runs  back  and  forth  between  the  wickets.     What  the 
other  side  wants  to  do  is  to  have  the  ball  when  it  is  thrown 
hit  the  wicket  the  bateman  is  protecting,  or  to  catch  the 
ball  he  has  batted. 
And  80  on.     Mr.  Johnson's  manner,  it  will  be  seen,  recalls 
a  much  earlier  type  of  literature.     There  is  something  in 
this    description    of    cricket    not    unlike   the   writing  to 
be  found   in   the  volumes  of   selections   from   Forgotten 
Children's  Books   which  Mr.   Tuer  has  recently   edited. 
But  this  archaism,  except  where  rendered  ugly  by  such 
American  idioms  as  "  back  of,"  is  in  keeping  with   the 
subject  and  is  rather  refreshing.     Mr.  Johnson's  photo- 
graphs are  very   good   and   well   chosen.     One  mistake, 
among  several,  we  would  point  out  to  him  :  the  old  rhyme, 

In  April, 
Come  she  will, 

and  so  forth,  was  not  written  of  the  nightingale,  as  ho 
states,  but  of  the  cuckoo. 

This  rhyme,  by  the  way,  will  be  found  with  its  correct 


application  in  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier's  Country  Matters  in  Short, 
the  third  book  on  our  list,  and  also  the  best ;  or,  at  least, 
the  one  upon  which  the  most  mind  has  been  directed. 
For  Mr.  Collier  is  one  who  writes  with  authority.  The 
value  of  him  resides  not,  as  with  Mrs.  Crofton,  in  the 
beauty  of  his  style,  not,  as  with  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  vision,  but  in  his  knowledge.  He  has 
written  this  book  because  he  has  something  definite  to 
say  on  certain  things.  It  would  not  matter  very  much 
how  poorly  he  wrote,  provided  his  information  was  sound  ; 
but  fortunately  his  prose  is  sinewy  and  well-knit.  The 
best  essays,  such  as  "  The  Tongue  of  the  Hound  "  (though 
why  did  not  Mr.  Collier  quote  one  of  those  melodious  and 
very  pertinent  passages  from  Gervase  Markham  ?)  and 
"  Cub  Hunting  "  and  "  Otter  Hunting  "  and  "  The  Chas- 
tity of  Flowers,"  are  excellent,  alike  in  matter  and 
manner.  We  quote,  from  "  Cub  Hunting,"  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Collier's  quality  : 

To  enjoy  cub-hunting  is  not  to  enjoy  one's  bed.  The 
huntsman  at  break  of  day  takes  out  a  very  large  pack  of 
mixed,  young  and  old,  hounds,  and  meets  his  master  at 
the  appointed  place,  which  would  be  near  a  covert  wherein 
litters  of  cubs  are  known  to  be.  His  young  hounds  as  yet 
are  strangers  to  the  fox,  but  are  fidl  of  life,  fun,  and 
frolic,  and  have,  when  out  at  walk,  been  hunting  anything 
they  pleased.  A  hound,  with  such  an  exquisite  nose  as 
he  has,  must  hunt  something.  Now  they  have  to  learn 
not  only  what  a  fox  is,  but  what  everything  else  is  not. 
The  yoimg  hounds  have  a  tendency  to  follow  the  hunts- 
man as  their  particiilar  friend  ;  but  he  knows  that  the 
spirit  within  them  will  not  allow  them  to  remain  quiet ; 
he  therefore  makes  himself  as  dull  and  silent  as  possible. 
If  he  hustled  about,  blowing  his  horn,  and  craming  to  the 
front,  the  young  hounds  would  think  it  good  fun  of  itself. 
But  as  he  remains  very  quiet  after  having  sent  the  old 
hoimds  into  the  covert,  the  young  hounds  vote  it  dull, 
and  are  eager  to  go  to  the  first  tongue  they  hear  just  to 
see  what  is  going  on.  Soon  the  hounds  open  in  full 
chorus,  and  the  cubs  are  scattered  all  over  the  covert ; 
the  old  foxes  have  gone  away  by  virtue  of  their  experience 
of  last  season,  and  if  a  few  hounds  get  on  their  line  they 
are  stopped  by  the  whips.  A  cub  soon  falls  a  victim  to 
his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  young 
hounds  learn  what  blood  is.  A  great  fuss  is  made  over 
the  body  of  the  dead  cub,  to  impress  the  young  hounds 
with  the  idea  that  these  funereal  rites  are  the  main  objects 
of  life. 

Of  a  different  quality  is  "  The  Chastity  of  Flowers," 
wherein  Mr.  Collier  ventures  upon  the  waters  of  Shake- 
spearean criticism.     Says  Titania  : 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye ; 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  Utile  flower. 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 

There  are  two  ways  of  taking  this  passage — either  as  a 
beautiful  Shakespearean  fancy,  touched  with  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  which  he  had  the  secret,  or  as  the  enunciation 
by  prevision  of  a  scientific  truth.  For,  says  Mr.  Collier, 
it  is  a  fact  now  known  to  botanists,  but  not  known  to 
them  until  after  Shakespeare's  day,  that  "when  the 
moon  looks  watery  there  is  a  weeping  of  the  heavens ; 
the  bee,  the  moth,  and  the  fly  do  not  flit  from  the  male 
blossom  to  the  female  blossom  in  the  rain  ;  the  flowers 
thus  remain  chaste,  the  wedlock  of  the  male  and  female 
blossom  is  not  celebrated,  their  chastity  is  enforced  by  the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  flowers  remain  maids  perhaps 
until  it  is  too  late,  and  they  die  a  fruitless  death,  a  most 
affecting  cause  for  lamentation." 

Mr.  Collier  holds  that  Shakespeare  gave  the  hint  to  the 
men  of  science,  Millington  and  Grew,  who,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  first  observed  that  the  sexual  system  per- 
vaded the  vegetable  world  as  well  as  the  animal.  Huxley, 
however,  to  whom  he  sent  his  essay,  was  politely  sceptical, 
as  readers  of  the  Academy  have  already  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing.  But  Mr.  Collier  is  not  to  be  dissuaded :  he 
sticks  nobly  to  his  belief  in  Shakespeare's  intuition,  and 
we  prefer  to  believe  in  it  too. 
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Six  Thinkers. 

Diiiribuiion  of  Ineonu.     By  Prof.  William  Smart.     (Mac- 
millan.     53.  net.) 

Pbok.  Smart,  the  author  of  Distribution  of  Income,  tells 
ufl  that  for  years  he  shrank  from  grappling  in  earnest 
with  the  supreme  problem  of  distribution,  and  his  readers 
will  fully  appreciate  his  diffidence  in  launching  forth  into 
what  has  become  the  stormy  ocean  of  economics.  The 
"old  masters"  were  almost  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
factors  of  production,  and  framed  profound  formulas  about 
it ;  but  the  "  now  economic  men  "  leave  production  to  take 
ciire  of  itself  and  concentrate  all  their  attention  on  distri- 
bution. With  these  new  lights  distribution  takes  the 
form  of  politico-ethical  schemes  for  distributing  the  good 
things  of  this  world  all  round  without  any  particular  re- 
ference to  deserts  or  services  rendered.  Prof.  Smart  does 
not  fall  in  with  the  present  stream  of  tendencies,  and  does 
not  include  himself  among  the  "  new  economic  men  "  ; 
though  we  remember  the  time  when  he  taught  "celestial 
economics  "  and  dwelt  much  upon  the  necessity  of  season- 
ing the  so-called  "dismal  science"  with  ethics.  But  the 
Professor  has  got  rid  of  all  such  questionable  baggage, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  former  friends  and  associates, 
he  declares  boldly  that,  as  an  honest  man,  he  believes  the 
I  resent  system  of  distribution  to  be,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, infinitely  preferable  to  all  the  visionary  schemes 
yet  propounded  by  Socialists,  Collectivists,  and  lyrical 
enthusiasts  generally.  No  doubt  under  the  present  system 
many  rich  men  get  more  than  they  deserve,  just  as  many 
poor  people  get  more  than  they  are  worth ;  but  on  the 
whole  there  is  a  rough  justice  about  the  present  social  state 
which  inclines  the  Professor  to  the  view  that  ' '  'Tis  better 
to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of."  The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  widely  read  and 
freely  criticised ;  but  its  vast  stores  of  fact  and  wealth  of 
apt  illustration  will  enable  it  to  maintain  a  high  position 
as  a  profound  exposition  of  an  important  economic  and 
sociologic  problem. 

In  his  preface  Prof.  Smart  has  something  to  say  about 
his  wife ;  and  since  John  Stuart  Mill  led  off  in  that  way, 
it  seems  marvellous  what  a  great  part  women  have  played 
in  political  economj'.  Prof.  Smart  is,  however,  very 
modest,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  keeps  well 
within  the  domain  of  sober  fact,  for  he  merely  thanks  his 
wife  for  having  given  him  the  necessary  conditions  of 
continuous  quiet  work — the  peace  of  home.  And  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Bain  (Mill's  best  biographer)  that  was  all 
Mrs.  Mill  was  capable  of  giving  her  distinguished  husband, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  eulogiums  passed  upon 
her  by  the  great  philosopher. 

The  Conscience  of  the  King.     By  J.  C.  Spence.     (Sonnen- 
schein.     C.i.) 

AVe  are  all  more  or  less  aware  of  the  fact  that  legislators 
make  mistakes,  and  that,  though  at  times  actuated  by  the 
best  possible  intentions,  their  schemes  miss  the  mark,  and, 
in  many  cases,  do  positive  harm  instead  of  good.  Few 
people,  however,  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  ability 
to  get  at  the  root  of  the  mystery  oit  politics,  and  are  con- 
tent with  the  hope  that  things  will  ultimately  come  all 
right  with  a  few  extra  shuflfles  of  the  political  cards. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Spence  does  not  view  the  sins  of  legislators 
in  this  light  -  hearted  way,  and  in  The  Conscience  of 
the  King  he  sets  himself  resolutely  to  the  task  of  ascer- 
taining how  it  happens  that  bad  and  foolish  laws  are 
enacted  by  honest  and  sensible  men.  And  Mr.  Spence 
conies  to  the  conclusion-  that  the  forces  which  keep  a  man 
in  the  right  course  in  private  life  cease  to  act  when  he 
enters  the  political  arena,  or,  as  he  himself  would  phrase 
it,  the  follios  of  legislators  may  all  bo  traced  to  political 
dementia — an  abnormal  state  of  mind  and  morals.  The 
eminent  French  writer,  M.  Gustave  Lo  Bon,   has  been 


telling  us  pretty  much  the  same  thing  for  some  time  past. 
We  mention  this  not  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Spence's  book,  but  rather  to  show  that,  though  his 
conclusions  may  appear  startling  to  some,  they  can  be 
supported  by  the  authority  of  a  great  name.  In  other 
respects  the  book  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  most  telling,  from  the  individualistic  point  of 
view,  that  has  appeared  in  this  country  since  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  launched  his  formidable  indictment.  The  Man 
versus  the  State.  Mr.  Spence  is  a  clear  and  accurate 
reasoner ;  but  he  rightly  trusts  more  to  examples,  to  actual 
specimens  of  legislative  folly,  than  to  formal  argument. 
But  though  clear-headed  and  very  matter-of-fact,  he  is 
surely  in  error  when  lio  states  that  all  that  is  wanted  to 
make  legislators  mend  their  ways  is  rimply  a  little  more 
of  what  he  calls  "  careful  consideration."  Mr.  Spence 
forgets  that  "  It  is  a  mad  world,  my  masters,"  and  that, 
after  all,  reason  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 

Researches  in  Economics.  By  Prof.  Nys.  (Black.  6i.) 
An  English  version  of  Researches  in  the  History  of 
Economics,  by  Prof.  Nys,  of  Brussels,  is  well  timed,  and 
sure  to  be  widely  read  by  the  vast  and  increasing  number 
of  people  who  take  an  interest  in  politico-economic  pro- 
blems. For  the  Professor  has  a  solid  European  reputation 
as  an  authority  on  economics  and  international  law ;  and 
he  is  an  able  representative  of  that  historical  method  of 
research  which  has  achieved  so  many  triumphs  at  the 
hands  of  English  investigators.  Though  he  does  not  say 
so,  it  is  only  too  evident  that  he  has  caught  the  true  evolu- 
tionary note,  which  consists  in  pedigreeing  ideas  and 
institutions,  and  carefully  studying  the  past  in  order  to 
understand  the  present.  Working  on  these  lines  the 
Professor  sketches  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  economic 
problems  which  have  been  born  in  the  heart  of  European 
society,  and  his  narrative  forms  a  brUliant  history  of  the 
development  of  the  great  civilised  nations.  The  book  is 
throughout  permeated  so  mucli  with  the  spirit  of  the 
unbiassed  investigator,  and  is  so  attractively  written,  that 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its  author. 

English    Political    Philosophy.       By    Prof.    W.    Qraham. 

(Arnold.  Net,  10s.  6d.) 
Prof.  Guaham,  whose  Creed  of  Science  and  Socialism  New 
and  Old  are  well  known  to  students,  has,  under  the 
title  of  English  Political  Philosophy  from  Uobbes  to  Maine, 
laid  down  and  expounded  the  first  principles  of  the 
creed  political.  The  distribution  of  political  power  and 
the  increase  of  political  knowledge  have  not,  as  some 
people  imagine,  gone  on  pari  passu,  and  there  is  certainly 
scope  for  a  good  deal  of  missionary  work  in  taking 
people  out  of  the  regions  of  vague  impressions,  and 
enabling  them  to  acquire  a  surer  grasp  of  political 
principles.  Huxley  iised  to  lament  that  the  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Maine  were  unknown  to  Demos  and  the  leaders  of 
Demos  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  not  only  Maine, 
but  Locke  and  J.  S.  Mill,  and  all  the  great  masters,  are 
more  spoken  about  than  read  nowadays.  This  is  un- 
fortunate, for,  as  Mr.  Lecky  is  never  weary  of  telling  us, 
the  wide  extension  of  the  franchise  has  placed  tho  whole 
wealth  of  the  country  within  the  grasp  of  the  masses,  and 
our  safety  lies  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
good  sense.  Prof.  Graham  seems  to  share  this  opinion, 
and  his  book  will  enable  the  average  citizen  to  obtain  a 
clear  insight  into  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
citizens  in  their  relations  to  government  and  to  each  otlier. 
He  selects  six  political  thinkers — namely,  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Burke,  Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill  and  Henry  Maine— and  gives 
us  abstracts  and  analyses  of  the  famous,  but  far  too  little 
read,  books  of  these  eminent  writers,  with,  in  addition,  a 
running  critical  commentary  of  his  own.  The  abstracts 
are  certainly  very  accurately  done,  and  the  connecting 
narrative  and  criticism  being  clearly  written  and  tree  from 
difficult  terminology,  the  general  reader  will  find  his  intro- 
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duction  to  what  are  usually  regarded  as  drj  books  made 
pleasant  and  interesting.  But  while  we  greatly  admire 
the  author's  work  as  an  expositor,  we  do  not  always  share 
his  conclusions.  He  appears  to  us  to  be  slightly  tainted 
with  that  unbounded  optimism  which  he  rightly  considers 
the  besetting  sin  of  J.  8.  Mill ;  and  his  lengthy  treatment 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Kevolution  suffers  a  little 
from  not  being  seasoned  with  the  masterly  knowledge  of 
M.  Taine's  monumental  works.  We  are,  however,  thank- 
ful for  what  he  has  done  outside  the  domain  of  criticism — 
namely,  a  brilliant  account  of  the  palitical  theories  of  the 
greater  English  political  thinkers. 

The   Social  Philosophy   of  Rodbertus.      By  Prof.    Gonner. 

(Macmillan.  7s.  6d.  net.) 
Prof.  Gonner,  of  Liverpool,  has  prepared  an  exposition 
of  the  social  and  economic  teaching  of  one  who,  though 
little  heard  of  in  this  country,  has  a  high  reputation  in 
Germany.  Rodbertus  was  a  thoroughgoing  Socialist,  in 
that  he  viewed  such  questions  as  value,  land  and  rent, 
capital  and  distribution,  from  the  socialistic  standpoint ; 
but  in  other  respects  he  differed  materially  from  the  vast 
majority  of  writers  on  Socialism.  He  was  not  onesided, 
for  he  relied  largely  on  the  historical  method  in  treating 
social  and  economic  problems ;  and  he  had  nothing 
visionary  about  him,  for  he  believed  that  Socialism  was 
incapable  of  immediate  realisation,  and  can  only  be  safely 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  adj  nstment  of  humanity  to 
the  higher  social  state.  Those  who  desire  to  know  what 
can  be  said  for  Socialism  by  one  who  has  some  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  philosophic  historian  will  find  what  they  are 
in  search  of  in  Prof.  Gonner's  carefully  pi'epared  volume. 

A  System  of  Ethics.      By  Prof.  Paulsen,      (Kegan  Paul. 

188.  net.) 
Prof.  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  does  not  own  allegiance  to  any 
school  of  ethics  with  which  we  are  accjuainted,  but  marches 
sturdily  under  his  own  flag,  as  becomes  a  bold,  independent 
thinker.  On  some  points  he  is  in  sharp  conflict  with 
English  ethical  authorities,  whle  on  others  he  io  in  perfect 
harmony  with  them.  Even  on  subject  matter  he  takes 
his  own  way,  and  makes  ethics  include  much  that  is  usually 
associated  with  philosophy,  sociology,  and  economics.  The 
result  is  that  his  System  of  Ethics  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
book,  and  admirably  adapted  for  those  it  is  intended  for — 
namely,  people  who  want  useful  practical  help  in  solving 
the  problems  of  life.  Most  ethical  works  are  somewhat 
hard  reading,  but  there  is  not  a  duU  page  in  Paulsen's 
book.  The  translation  is  by  the  author's  warm  American 
friend  and  admirer,  Prof.  Thilly. 


Other  New  Books. 


At  School  and  at  Sea. 


By  "  Maktello  Tower." 


We  do  not  know  who  "  Martello  Tower  "  may  be ;  but, 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  a  book  which  has  given  us 
considerable  pleasure,  we  gather  that  he  was  at  Harrow 
in  the  days  when  Dr.  Wordsworth  had  let  the  numbers 
down  to  sixty-five,  went  into  the  Navy  some  time  in  the 
forties,  has  had  a  most  amusing  life,  and  is  still  the  sort 
of  man  one  welcomes  at  a  dinner  party.  That  is  the 
impression  given  by  Ids  book,  which  is  genial  and  full  of 
suggestion.  Parents  who  are  struggling  to  get  their  sons 
into  the  Navy,  boys  who  are  cramming  for  the  entrance 
examination,  will  regret  the  forties.  The  author  was 
watching  "  Box  and  Cox  "  at  the  Ijyceuiii  when  a  relative 
put  a  blue  envelope  into  his  hand.  A  year  before  he  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  enter  the  Navy.  He  was  appointed  a 
cadet  of  H.M.S.  Cuba — subject  to  examination.  He  went 
down,  on  a  little  passenger  steamer,  to  tlie  Nore,  when  the 
captain  of  H.M.S.  Atlantic  made  him  read  a  few  lines 
from  a  leading  article  in  the  morning  paper,  and  write  a 


few  more  from  dictation.  Then,  as,  according  to  the 
instructions,  "  a  naval  cadet  must  be  tested  in  arithmetic 
and  the  rule  of  three,"  he  was  asked  the  price  of  2^1 
pounds  of  sugar  at  the  rate  of  half  a  hundredweight  for  a 
guinea.     The  captain  noticed  his  difficulty. 

"  HuUoa,  youngster  !  "  he  exclaimed,  looking  over  my 
shoulder;  "  you  don't  seem  to  be  making  much  headway. 
Why,  what's  this  — fractions  ?  "  At  the  sight  of  my  sum 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed — ever  characteristic 
of  the  brave — was  iustantly  kindled  iu  the  heart  of  that 
houest  tar,  for  fractious  were  an  old  personal  enemy  of 
his.  "  Why,"  he  indignantly  demanded,  "  have  you  given 
him  fractions!'  He  hasu't  got  to  do  them."  The  master 
who  had  set  the  sum  explained  that  it  was  not  a  difKcult 
sum ;  that  the  fraction  was  really  nothing  at  all ;  that  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  the  sum  easily,  &c.,  &c.  "  That's 
not  the  point,"  roared  Bunu  angrily,  rapping  the  table 
with  a  vehemence  which  made  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
wafers  of  the  period  vibrate  in  their  receptacle;  "the 
point  is,  do  the  instructions  say  that  the  boy  must  pass  in 
fractions,  or  do  they  not  'i  Bring  me  the  Instructions  !  " 
A  terrified  clerk  produced  the  book,  opened  the  page,  and 
handed  it  to  his  chief,  who,  glancing  at  it,  exclaimed : 
"  Ha  !  didn't  I  tell  you  so  F  nothing  about  fractions  !  " 

So  the  boy  passed,  and  had  an  amusing  time  on  H.M.S* 
Cuba,  which  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  old  sailing  men-of- 
war  ;  he  had  an  amusing  time  even  in  the  trenches  before 
Sebastopol  when  he  served  in  the  Naval  Brigade ;  and 
where  the  men  were  kept  free  from  dysentery,  when  the 
medicine-chest  was  empty,  by  bread  pills — mixed  with 
faith.  And  now,  when  all  these  things  are  a  mere  memory, 
he  has  given  us  a  really  amusing  book  about  them. 
(Murray.     IBs.) 

Notes  of  an  Outlook  on  Life. 

By  Alexander  Gardiner  Mercer. 

This  book  consists  of  extracts  from  the  private  MSS.  of 
the  late  Dr.  Mercer,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  Dr. 
Mercer  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church  at  Newport,  that 
centre  of  wealth  and  social  gaiety.  Here  he  won  a  great 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  his  society  was  much  sought 
and  appreciated.  Dr.  Mercer  presented  a  bust  of  Coleridge 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  These  "Notes"  are  rightly  so 
named.  They  are  notes  rather  than  finished  aphorisms — 
indeed,  their  style  has  often  the  awkwardness  of  a  first 
draft  written  with  effort.  They  are  memoranda  to  be  used 
by  the  writer,  not  thoughts  presented  to  a  reader,  and  the 
insight  they  afford  into  Dr.  Mercer's  mind  will  be  appre- 
ciated most  by  those  who  knew  him  in  life.  Here  are  a 
few  of  his  reflections,  taken  very  much  at  random  : 

Where  it  is  a  woman's  interest  to  conceal,  the  least 
thing  means  much ;  where  it  is  her  interest  to  give 
demonstrations,  the  greatest  things  mean  httle. 

AU  the  ways  of  life  exhibit  at  bottom  but  one  effort,  the 
bastard  effort  to  escape  from  our  destiny.  Gambling  is 
one  of  the  outlets  in  whichthe  romance  of  the  world  comes 
out. 

A  man  may  live  all  his  life  and  never  hear  the  word 
which  should  be  spoken  to  him. 

What  a  man  says  to  his  wife  is  commonly  the  test  of 
what  is  his  charitable  temper ;  for  there  is  many  a  good 
tongue  which  is  fashioned  by  fear. 

There  is  more  truth,  and  of  course  more  merit,  in  the 
most  unwise  of  great  writers,  like  Warburton,  who  are 
totally  neglected — than  in  an  army  of  piiblic  favourites. 
After  the  accepted  great,  read  the  rejected  groat,  before 
you  touch  the  common. 

The  man  who  has  mastered  the  individual  problem,  how 
best  to  put  the  force  used  into  a  substantial  rfsult,  has 
become  far  more  than  a  match  for  much  more  gifted  men. 

Few  people  are  conscious  of  how  much  the  mind  is 
distracted  as  a  habit,  and  can't  be  made  conscious  until 
the  thorough  quiet  of  a  fit  of  sickness,  or  a  far,  long 
removal  from  familiar  scenes. 

(Bell  &  Sons.     Ss.  net.) 
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No  Sotd  Above  Money.    By  Walter  Raymond. 
(Longmans.     6s.) 

I.v  this  novel  Mr.  Raymond  gives  us  another  picture  of 
eighteenth  century  village  life  very  similar  in  atmosphere 
and  composition  to  that  presented  in  Two  Men  0'  Mendip, 
issued  only  about  six  months  ago     It  is  a  work  full  of 
calm  and  simple  distinction,  beginning  with  the  quietude 
of  hope,  ending  with  the  quietude  of  disastrous  sorrow, 
and  containing  midway  one  moment  of  fierce  and  terrible 
tragedy.      Apart   from  its  contrast  with  the  rest  of   the 
book,  the  night  scene    in  which  Jack   White  kills  his 
brother  and  loses  the  corpse  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  hide  it 
wiU  not  easily  be  forgotten.      It  is    invented  with  an 
original,  fertile  resource  of  which  we  had  deemed  Mr. 
Raymond  scarcely  capable  ;  and  the  imagination  which  has 
clothed  the  naked  ingenuity  of  invention  is  of  a  majestic 
order — it  glows  with  the  fire  of  tragic  passion.    We  do  not 
use  these  phrases  lightly.     No  Soul  Above  Money  is  a  better 
book  than  Two  Men  0'  Mendip,  and  that  was  fiine.      It  is  a 
notable  book,  the  production  of   a  serious  and   capable 
artist  at  his  maturity.     It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has 
dug  at  the  deep  roots  of  English  rural  life  and  character ; 
who   renders  to  us  the   essential   intimate   England,  the 
England  of  the  "  folk,"  the  same  almost  to-day  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  every  grown  man  of  a  village 
had  to  touch  the  corpse  of  a  murdered  wight  in  order  to 
establish  his  innocence  before  constable  and  justice  of  the 
peace.     Mr.  Raymond's  qualities  of  sobriety  and  profound 
artistic  honesty,  while  they  will  militate  against  a  general 
popular  acceptance,  should  commend  him  to  an  audience 
worth  cultivating.      We  should  hesitate  to  say  that  his 
imagination  is  of  the  first  class,  but  it  is  of  a  very  high 
class  ;  and  on  the  plane  on  which  he  chooses  to  move  he 
moves  well  nigh  perfectly.     Consider  No  Soul  Above  Money ; 
regard  it  in  detail,  from  the  summer  dawn  in  which  Mrs. 
White  parts  in  hope  from  her  elder  son,  to  the  night  in 
which,  a  crone  prematurely  aged,  she  haunts  the  gibbet  of 
her  younger  son  in  order  to  collect  the  lad's  bones  as  they 
drop :  you  cannot  find  fault  with  it.      You  may  say  that 
the  opening  chapters  might  have  been  something  different, 
something   warmer   and   more    vivid,    something  with   a 
quicker  pulse  ;    but    then   the   whole   book  would   have 
changed,  and  Mr.  Raymond  would  not  be  Mr.  Raymond. 
Largely  conceived,  and  executed  with  a  power  that  knows 
its  scope  absolutely,  No  Soul  Above  Money  is  a  novel  which 
demands,  and  will  receive,  a  special  attention  from  those 
who  can  tell  art  from  artifice,  strength  from  bluster,  and 
music  from  noise.     We  should  like  to  quote  from  it,  but 
it  happens  to  be  one  of  those  homogeneous,  weil-hieaded 
books,  from  which  a  fragment  cannot  be  satisfactorily  cut 
away.     It  has  no  "  purple  patches." 

Mr.  Raymond  might  have  chosen  a  better  title.  He  is 
not,  indeed,  too  often  fortunate  in  his  titles.  Even  grant- 
ing that  the  miser,  Jacob  Handsford,  is  the  chief  personage 
in  the  book — which  he  is  not — there  is  neither  dignity  nor 
harmonious  sound  in  a  phrase  like  No  Soul  Above  Money. 
It  reminds  us  of  Cometh  Up  as  a  FLpwer  and  Ought  We  to 
r kit  Her? 


conspiracy  against  the  Italian  Government,  and  refused 
permission  to  communicate  with  her  friends. 

As  she  sat,  a  few  minutes  later,  in  the  carriage,  and  was 
conveyed  at  rather  a  deliberate  pace  along  the  road,  her 
active  mind  was  busy  in  cousideriug  by  what  moans  she 
should  leave  a  sign  for  those  who  would  come  after  her. 
The  carriage  turned  aside  to  the  left.  Camilla,  leaning 
suddenly  from  the  window,  cast  her  parasol  out  and 
upward.  Thea,  making  a  feint  of  trying  to  open  the  door, 
"  Oh,  my  parasol,"  she  cried.  "  Do  let  me  get  my 
parasol." 

The  man,  as  she  had  fully  expected,  saw  in  this 
manojuvre  only  a  clumsy  pretext  for  getting  out  of  the 
vehicle,  and  instead  of  acceding,  called  to  the  driver  to  go 
faster.  The  parasol  remained  hanging,  and  Camilla  was 
carried  onward. 

Camilla's  parasol  plays  an  important  part  in  the  sub- 
sequent events,  during  which  we  are  hurried  with  her 
lovers  and  friends  up  and  down  Italy,  to  London,  and  even 
into  the  British  Embassy  at  Rome,  where  we  meet  the  most 
unconventional  of  ambassadors.  Miss  Black  has  a  deci- 
dedly happy  turn  for  dialogue  that  is  apposite  to  the  story, 
and  amusing  without  being  unnaturally  smart.  Only  in 
one  case  does  she  unduly  strain  probability :  the  Polish 
artist  can  supply  a  link  of  evidence  by  drawing  portraits 
of  people  he  had  only  seen  for  a  few  moments  casually — 
portraits  so  convincing  that  identification  is  immediate. 
Can  any  artist  do  that  ?     We  very  much  doubt  it. 


The  Pursuit  of  Camilla.     By  Clementina  Black. 
(Pearson.     6s.) 

This  is  a  quite  amusing  story  of  cross-purposes,  mys- 
terious disappearances,  and  attempted  assasination,  which 
works  itself  out  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  Italy.  Several 
people  are,  very  naturally,  anxious  to  marry  Camilla,  who 
18  both  wealthy  and  beautiful — a  young  Englishman, 
a  Polish  artist,  and  an  Italian  manjuis.  Suddenly  Camilla 
disappears  from  Saragosta ;  after  seven  days  is  rescued, 
but  almost  immediately  vanishes  again,  being  arrested  for 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[These  notes  on  the  week^s  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 

Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.'] 
Chinatown  Stories.  By  C.  B.  Fkrxaxd. 

Mr.  Fernald  is  the  author  of  the  plays  "  The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub"  and  "The  Moonlight  Blossom."  Here  he 
prints  ten  stories  of  Chinese  life  in  San  Francisco — 
humorous,  pathetic,  and  tragic.  We  wonder  how  many 
readers  can  translate  the  following  piece  of  Pidgin  into 
English  :  "  Ifittyteshimow  Jays  haddee  ny  upplonow- 
shibuh  nays.  He  lote  im  aw  dow  witty  mottify  flow  a 
flewty  ho  lot  itty  flays."     (Heinemann.     6s.) 


The  CuiLLiNGFiEiiD  Chronicles. 


Br  HfxfesE  GlNGOLD. 


We  move  in  upper  circles  and  among  the  more  interesting 
emotions,  very  much  as  in  a  novelette.  "  '  To  the  memory 
of  my  lord's  heart,'  cried  the  girl,  and,  taking  a  tiny  sip, 
she  let  the  goblet  drop  from  her  hands.  It  fell  upon  the 
ground  and  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces."  (The  Columbus 
Co.     6s.) 

A  Comedy  of  Temptation.  By  Tristram  Coutts. 

"'Wha-at?'  cried  Bemal.  'Am  I  walking  the  tiles 
with  a  bloated  bigamist?  Get  off  tliis  roof,  you  bald- 
headed  Sultan.' "     (Greening.     Ss.  6d.) 

The  Professional.  By  A.  Goodrich  Freer. 

The  editor  is  "X"  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society, 
and  the  collaborator  with  Lord  Bute  in  the  account  of  the 

haunting  of  B House.     This  is  a  collection  of  true 

ghost  stories.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.     3s.  6d.) 

We  have  also  received  A  Claim  on  Klondike,  by  Edward 
Roper  (Blackwood,  6s.),  an  illustrated  story  of  gold-digging, 
ice,  and  love ;  Trespassers  Who  Were  Prosecuted,  by  Sadi 
Grant  (Digby,  Long,  6s.),  a  fantastic  story  of  diplomatic 
life  in  the  "  Islands  of  the  South  Pacific "  among  im- 
probable duchesses,  sultans,  and  savages;  The  Tragedy  of 
the  Lady  Palmist,  by  W.  L.  Longstaffe  (Greening,  Ss.  6d.),  a 
queer,  unwholesome  narration  very  remote  from  life ; 
A  Son  of  Africa,  by  Anna,  Oomtesse  do  Bremont  (Greening, 
3s.  6d.),  a  romance  of  English  and  native  life,  savage  rites, 
and  tropical  environment ;  Ashes  Tell  No  Tales,  by  Mrs. 
Albert  Bradshaw,  a  melodramatic  novel  (Greening, 
3s.  6d.)  ;  and  A  Cry  in  the  Night,  by  Arnold  Golsworthy,  a 
lengthy  melodramatic  novel  (Greening,  38.  6d.). 
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The  "Academy's"  Awards  to 
Authors. 

While  deciding  this  year  to  extend  the  scope  of  ^the 
Academy's  awards  to  authors,  we  have  somewhat  modified 
the  proposal  which  we  made  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 
Formerly  we  have  set  apart  the  sum  of  One  Hundred 
Guineas  and  Fifty  Guineas  for  writers  who  have  pub- 
lished works  of  signal  merit  during  the  year.  Still  keep- 
ing before  us  the  encouragement  of  sincerity  and 
thoroughness  in  literary  art,  we  intend  this  year  to 
devote  the  same  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Guineas 
to  the  authors  of  books  published  in  1899  which  are 
notable  for  promise,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  not 
received  the  recognition  they  deserve.  An  author's  first 
book  would  be  the  ideal  candidate  for  an  award ;  but 
we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  search  among  first  or  even 
second  and  third  books. 

The  sum  of  One  Himdred  and  Fifty  Guineas  will  be 
divided  into  six  portions  of  Twenty-five  Guineas  each. 
These  will  be  awarded  to  authors  of  books  representing 
various  branches  of  literature,  such  as  Poetry,  Fiction, 
Biography,  History,  Belles-Lettres,  Kesearch.  The  awards 
will  be  published  in  our  issue  of  January  20,  1900. 


Favourite  Books  of  1899. 

Some  More  Readers. 

As  stated  last  week,  we  have,  in  accordance  with  our 
annual  custom,  addressed  to  a  number  of  well-known  men 
and  women  a  letter,  asking  each  to  name  the  two  books 
which  have  pleased  and  interested  them  most  during  1899. 
"We  now  publish  some  further  replies  : 

Eev.  Dr.  H.  Adlee,  LL.D.  (the  Chief  Rabbi). 

Mr.  Lecky's  The  Map  of  Life,  Condxtet  and  Character. 
Prof.  Dr.  Schechter  and  Dr.  Taylor's  The   Wisdom  of 
lien  Hira,  from  Hebrew  MS8.  in  the  Cairo  Genizah 
Collection. 


Prof.  Edward  Dowuen. 

Stephen  Phillips's  Paolo  and  Francesoa, 
Edmund  Gosse's  Life  of  Bonne. 


Mr.  Stepuen  Phillips. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  somewhat  of  a  farce  for  me  to  attempt 
an  opinion  on  any  books  published  this  year,  as  I 
have  read  scarcely  one  at  all  thoroughly.  So  far, 
however,  as  personal  taste  goes,  the  Stevenson 
Letters  have  fascinated  me  greatly.  I  might  also 
mention  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's  critical  estimate  of 
Tennyson. 


Mrs.  Hahrison  ("Lucas  Malot  "). 

Tolstoi's  La  Guerre  et  la  Paix  (re-read). 
Hawthorne's  American  Note-hoohs  (re-read). 


Ian  Maclaeen. 
David  Harum. 
Gardiner's  Oliver  Cromwell. 


Mr.  Alfred  E.  Wallace. 

Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden, 
E.   Howard's    To-morrow :    a   Peaceful   Path    to    Real 
Reform. 


The  Eev.  Newman  Hall. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Smith's  Life  of  Henry  Drummond. 
Memoir  of  Principal  Henry  Reynolds,   D.D.      By   his 
Sisters. 


Mr.  J.  E.  MuDDOCK. 

I  have  read  several  books  this  year,  but  none  that 
have  appealed  to  me  so  forcibly,  or  stirred  my 
emotions  to  such  an  extent,  and  in  such  different 
ways,  as  The  Transvaal  from  Within  and  The  Highest 
Andes. 


Mr, 


Sidney  Lee. 

I  have  read  very  few  new  books  this  year. 


None 


that  I  have  read  have  given  me  the  impression  that 
they  are  notable  contributions  to  literature. 


Mr.  Walter  Crane. 

The  Canon. 

Bernard  Shaw's  Plays. 


Mr. 


S.    E.    CuOCKETT. 

I  think  these  are — 
Dr.  Doyle's  A  Buet. 
Eobert  Louis  Stevenson's  Letters. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Spender  (Editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette'). 
Stevenson's  Letters. 
Morley  Eoberts's  Son  of  Empire. 

Or,  if  a  dead  author  is  permitted,  Harold  Frederic's 
Market  Place. 


Mr. 


Alfred  Harmsworth. 

The  Transvaal  from  Within. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  Life  of  Wellington. 


Mr.  A.  CoNAN  Doyle, 

Bernard  Hamilton's  The  Light. 
Frank  Norris's  McTeague. 


Mr. 


L.  F.  Austin. 

Eichard  Whiteing's  No.    5  John  Street  and  Maurice 

Hewlett's  Little  Novels  of  Italy  are  the  books  which 

have  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
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Mr.  Arthur  E.  Ropes  ("Adrian  Ross"). 

John  C.  Ropes's  The  Story  of  tlte  (American)    Civil 

liar.     Vol.  II. 
I  have  not  ha<l  time  to  read  other  new  books  in  any 

numbers,  and  have  not  been  impressed  by  those  I 

have  read. 


Mr.  Jo3F.rH  Conrad. 

The  two  new  books  which  have  pleased  and  interested 
me  most  in  1899? 

I  give  it  up.     Too  difficult. 


Mr.  H.  Q.  Wells. 

G.  W.  Steevena's  In  India. 

Q.  AV.  Steevens's  The  Dreyfus  Tragedy. 


Mr.  Richard  Lb  Galuknnb. 

In  Poetry : 

W.  B.  Yeats's  Wind  among  the  Reeds. 
Stephen  Phillips's  Paola  and  Francesca. 

In  Prose : 

Stevenson's  Letters. 

Bart  Kennedy's  A  Man  Adrift. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Armstrong  (Editor  of  the  Globe). 

J.  P.  Fitzpatrick's  The  Transvaal  from  Within. 
Mrs.  Bishop's  The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond. 


Mr.  Kennedy  Jones  (Editor  of  the  Evening  News). 

Arnold  White's  Th«  Jew. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  The  Life  of  Wellington. 


Mr.  Joseph  Knight  (Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries). 

Spencer  &  Gillen's  Tribes  of  Central  Australia. 
Addy's  Evolution  of  the  English  House. 


Mr.  W.  Algernon  Locker  (Editor  of  the  London  Letter), 
Lord  Rosebery'a  Appreciations  and  Addresses. 


John   Martineau's    The    IVansvaal    Trouble 
from  the  Biography  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 


Extracts 


Sir  Theodore  Martin. 

Vol.  XII.  of  the  Variorum  Shakespeare,  edited  by 

Horace  Hayward  Furness. 
Miss  Cholmondeley's  The  Red  Pottage. 


Mr.  George  Aiexander. 

Stephen  Phillips's  Paola  and  Francesca. 
Hewlett's  The  Forest  Zocers. 
Mary  Cholmondeley's  Red  Pottage, 


Mr.  CouLSON  Kernahan. 

In  poetry  I  plump  for  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's  Pavla 
and  Francesca.  In  prose  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me 
split  my  vote,  for  really  I  don't  know  which  has 
delighted  the  heart  of  me  more — Mr.  QuiUer 
Couch's  Ship  of  Stars  or  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame's 
Dream  Days. 


Mr.   George  Gissing. 

An  Inquiry. 

The  sound  reputation  of  nn  artist  is  originally  due  never 
to  the  public,  but  to  the  critics.     I  do  not  use  the  word 
"critic"  in  a  limited,  journalistic  sense;  it  is  meant  to 
include  all  those  persons,  whether  scribes  or  not,  who  have 
genuine    convictions  about    an    art.       The    critic's    first 
requisite  is  that  he  should   be  interested.      A  man  may 
have  an  instinctive  good  taste ;  but  if  his  attitude  is  one  of 
apathy  then  he  is  not  a  true  critic.     The  opinions  of  the 
public  are  often  wrong ;    the  opinions  of  the  critics  are 
usually  right.     But   the  fundamental  difference  between 
these  two  bodies  does  not  lie  here  :  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  critics  "  care,"  while  the  public  does  not  care.     The 
public,  by  its  casual  approval,  may  give  notoriety  and  a 
vogue  which  passes ;  but  it  is  incapable  of  the  sustained 
ardour  of  appreciation  which  alone  results  in  authentic 
renown.     It  is  incapable  because  it  is  nonchalant.     To  the 
public  art  is  a  very  little  thing — a  distraction,  the  last 
resort  against  ennui.     To  the  critics  art  looms  enormous. 
They  do  not  merely  possess  views  ;  they  are  possessed  by 
them.      Their  views  amount  to  a  creed,  and  that  creed 
must  bo  spread.     Quiescence  is  torment  to  the  devotee. 
)  He  cannot  cry  peace  when  there  is  no  peace.     Passionate 
/_copviction,  like  murder,  will  out.     "  I  believe ;  therefore 
you  must  believe  "  :  that  is  the  motto  which  moves  the 
world.       Keats  writes  an  ode  :   the  critics  read  it ;  they 
are  on  fire  ;  each  is  instantly  transformed  into  a  missionary. 
The  wide  earth  must  know  of  that  ode  ;  the  sky  must  ring 
with  it.    And  so  the  missionaries  go  about.     "  Can  you 
not  see  it,  O  public  ?    You  must  see  it.    You  have  got  to 
see  it.      Here  is  a  great  ode !  "      And  after  thirty-and- 
three  years  the  public  mildly  inquires  :   "  What  is  all  this 
noise  about  Keats?  "     And  it  buys  the  ode  prettily  bound, 
and  regards  it  with  a  moite,  and  admits — partly  for  the 
sake  of  quietness,  partly  from  a  sense  of  propriety,  and 
just  a  little  bit  from  honest  liking — that  the  thing  is  a 
masterpiece.    And  so,  by  vehement  insistence,  by  imwearied 
harping,  the  reputation  of  Keats  is  made  and  kept  alive. 
What  applies  to  Keats  applies  some  time  to  all  artists,  of 
whatever  shade  or  degree.     Even  if  the  public  happens  to 
begin  by  acclaiming  an  artist,  he  must  nevertheless  come 
to  the  critics  for  that  consolidating  warmth  of  esteem,  that 
quasi-ieligious  devotion,  without  which  there  is  no  per- 
manent security.     It  may  be  early,  it  may  be   late — the 
moment  surely  arrives  when,  but  for  the  critics,  the  artist 
would  fall  into  that  neglect  which  is  death.    Byron  needed 
no  missionaries  for  half  a  century ;    but  he  needs  them 
now.     Keats  could  not  have  lived  a  week  without  those 
apostles  of  the  faith. 

And  neither,  to  approach  the  subject  at  last,  could  Mr. 
George  Gissing.  The  author  of  Demos  enjoys  a  fame  to- 
day which  he  certainly  deserves,  but  which  he  owes 
to  the  critics  exclusively.  His  novels  contain  less  of 
potential  popularity  than  those  of  almost  any  other  living 
novelist  of  rank.  They  have  neither  the  prettiness  which 
pleases,  nor  the  outward  beauty  which  subdues,  nor  the 
wit  which  dazzles,  nor  the  thematic  bigness  which  over- 
awes. And  they  are  not  soiled  by  any  specious  lower 
qualities  which  might  have  deceived  an  innocent  public 
into  admiration.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  attract,  and 
much  to  repel,  the  general  gaze.  A  West  End  bookseller 
and  the  proprietor  of  a  circulating  library  said  to  me  : 
"  My  ordinary  public  will  have  none  of  Gissing.  But  I 
stock  his  novels.  They  have  a  steady,  very  slow  sale.  I 
can  tell  my  '  Gissing '  customers  at  a  glance.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  literary  and  the  earnest. 
By  '  earnest '  I  mean  interested  in  social  problems.  As 
for  other  sorts  of  people — no,  not  at  all.  You  see,  his 
subjects  are  so  unattractive.  My  ordinary  public  simply 
doesn't  care  to  read  about  that  kind  of  thing."  Thus  the 
observant  bookseller.     Yet  Mr.  Gissing  is  renowned.     He 
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stands  for  something.  His  words  have  authority,  and  his 
name  carries  respect  even  among  "  my  ordinary  public" 
which  will  not  buy  him.  He  figures  often  in  the  maga- 
zines, and  I  have  small  doubt  that  he  receives  higher  prices 
for  serial  rights  than  many  authors  whose  editions  far 
outnumber  his  own.  The  fact  is,  he  has  that  peculiar 
moral  significance  and  weight  which  exist  apart  from  mere 
numerical  popularity,  and  which  yet  have  an  assessable 
value  in  the  commercial  market.  "  Mj' ordinary  public  " 
may  be  conceived  as  saying  to  him  :  "  We  often  hear  of 
you.  We  take  you  for  a  serious  person  of  high  motives. 
We  are  told  you  are  rather  fine,  but  we  don't  realise  it  our- 
selves ;  to  us  you  are  very  grey  and  depressing.  We  prefer 
to  be  more  cheerful.  Still,  we  suppose  there  really  is  some- 
thing in  you,  and  since  we  have  heard  so  much  about  you, 
we  shall  probably  look  at  anything  of  yours  that  we  may 
happen  to  see  in  the  monthlies.  In  the  meantime  we  leave 
your  books  to  those  who  care  for  them." 

It  is,  of  course,  just  this  "  grey  "  quality  of  his  subjects, 
so  repellent   to  the  public,  which   specially  recommends 
Mr.  Gissing's  work  to  the  critics.     The  artists  who  have 
courage    fully    to   exploit   their  own    temperaments   are 
always  sufficiently  infrequent  to  be  peculiarly  noticeable 
and  welcome.     Still  more  rare  are  they  who,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  sing  and  emphasise  the  ideal  and  obvious  beauties 
which  all  can  in  some  measure  see,  will  exclusively  exercise 
the   artist's  prerogative   as   an   explorer  of    hidden   and 
recondite    beauty    in    unsuspected    places.       Beauty     is 
strangely  various.     There  is  the  beauty  of  light  and  joy 
and  strength  exulting ;    but  there  is  also  the  beauty  of 
shade,  of  sorrow  and  sadness,  and  of  humility  oppressed. 
The  spirit  of  the  sublime  dwells  not  only  in  the  high  and 
remote ;  it  sliines  unperceived  amid  all  the  usual  mean- 
nesses of  our  daily  existence.     To  take  the  common  grey 
things  which  people  know  and  despise,  and,  without  tam- 
pering, to  disclose  their  epic  significance,  their  essential 
grandeur — that  is  realism,  as  distinguished  from  idealism 
or  romanticism.     It  may  scarcely  be,  it  probably  is  not, 
the  greatest  art  of  all ;  but  it  is  art,  precious  and  indisput- 
able.    Such  art  has  Mr.  Gissing  accomplished.      In  The 
Nether    World,  his  most  characteristic   book,    the   myriad 
squalid  futilities  of  an  industrial  quarter  of  London  are 
gathered  up  into  a  large  coherent  movement  of  which  the 
sinister  and  pathetic  beauty  is  but  too  stringently  apparent. 
After  The  Nether  World  Qi^rken^KeW  is  no  longer  negligible. 
It  has  import.     You  feel  the  sullen  and  terrible  pulse  of 
this  universe  which  lies  beneath  your  own.     You  may  even 
envy  the   blessedness  of   the   meek,  and  perceive  in  the 
lassitude  of  the  heavy  laden  a  secret  grace  that  can  never 
be  yours.     Sometimes,  by  a  single  sentence,  Mr.  Gissing 
will  evoke  from  the  most  obscure  phenomena  a  large  and 
ominous  idea.     The  time  is  six  o'clock,  and  the  workshops 
are  emptying.     He  says :    "It  was  the  hour  of  the  un- 
yoking of  men."     A  simple  enough  phrase,  but  it  lends 
colour  to  the  aspect  of  a  whole  quarter,  and  fills  the  soul 
with  a  vague,  beautiful  sense  of  sympathetic  trouble.   This 
is  a  good  example  of  Mr.  Gissing's   faculty   of  poetical 
constructive  observation  — a  faculty  which  in  his  case  is  at 
once  a  strength  and  a  weakness.     He  sees  the  world  not 
bit  by  bit — a  series  of   isolations — but  broadly,  in  vast 
wholes.     He  will  not  confine  himself  to  a  unit,  whether  of 
the  individual  or  the  family.     He  must  have  a  plurality, 
working   in   and   out,    mutually    influencing,  as   it   were 
seething.      So  he  obtains  an   elaborate   and  complicated 
reflection  of  the  variety  and  confusion  of  life  impossible  to 
be  got  in  any  other  way.     So  also  by  grouping  similar 
facts  he  multiplies  their  significance  into  something  which 
cannot  be  ignored.     That  is  his  strength.     His  weakness 
is  that  he  seems  never  to  be  able  to  centralise  the  interest. 
His  pictures  have  no  cynosure  for  the  eye.     Tlie  defect  is 
apparent  in  all  his  books,  from  The  Unclassed,  a  youthful 
but  remarkable  work,  wherein  several  separate  narratives 
are  connected  by  a  chain  of  crude  coincidences,  down  to 
the  recently-published   Crown  of  Life,  of  which  the  story 


loses  itself  periodically  in  a  maze  of  episodes  each  inter- 
rupting the  others.  Out  of  the  fine  welter  of  The  Nether 
World  nothing  emerges  paramount.  There  are  a  dozen 
wistful  tragedies  in  this  one  novel,  of  which  the  canvas  is 
as  large  as  that  of  Anna  Karenina — a  dozen  exquisite  and 
moving  renunciations  with  their  accompanying  brutalities 
and  horror ;  but  the  dark  grandeur  which  ought  to  have 
resulted  from  such  an  accumulation  of  effects  is  weakened 
by  a  too  impartial  diffusion  of  the  author's  imaginative 
power. 

I  have  said  that  1  he  Nether  World  is  Mr.  Gissing's  most 
characteristic  book.  It  is  not,  however,  his  best.  In 
Demos,  which  preceded  it  by  three  years  (appearing  in 
1886),  the  cardinal  error  of  the  latter  work  is  avoided. 
Demon  may  be  esteemed  an  unqualified  success.  The 
canvas  is  enormous,  the  characters  a  multitude,  but  as  the 
narrative  progresses  it  becomes,  instead  of  a  story  of 
socialism  as  Mr.  Gissing  intended,  the  story  of  one  woman. 
The  figure  of  Adela  Mutimer — a  girl  of  race  married  by 
the  wish  of  her  family  to  an  artisan — monopolises  more  and 
more  the  reader's  anxiety,  until  at  length  the  question  of 
her  happiness  or  misery  dwarfs  all  else.  Adela  is  Mr. 
Gissing's  finest  and  loveliest  creation,  and  the  great  scene 
in  which  she  compels  her  husband  to  desist  from  a  crime 
that  could  never  have  been  discovered  is  unmatched  in 
sheer  force  and  conviction  by  any  other  in  his  work.  It  is, 
in  truth,  masterly.  Demos  has  another  point  of  particular 
interest  in  that  the  plot  turns  chiefly  upon  the  differences 
which  separate  class  from  class.  Many  novelists  have 
dealt  with  the  consequences  of  a  marriage  between  persons 
of  unequal  birth,  but  none  has  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  the  matter  that  wide  and  exact  documentary  knowledge 
of  caste  and  that  broad  outlook  which  mark  Mr.  Gissing's 
conception.  His  philosophy  seems  to  be  that  social  dis- 
tinctions have  a  profounder  infiuence  upon  the  general 
human  destiny  than  is  commonly  thought.  The  tendency 
of  men  of  wide  sympathies  among  all  grades  is  to  insist  on 
a  fundamental  similarity  underlying  the  superficial  dis- 
similarity of  those  grades ;  but  Mr.  Gissing  by  no  means 
accepts  the  idealistic  theory  that  the  rank  is  but  the  guinea 
stamp  and  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that.  He  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  obsessed  by  social  distinctions ;  he  is  sensitive  to 
the  most  delicate  nuances  of  them ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
this  man,  so  free  from  the  slightest  trace  of  snobbishness, 
would  reply,  if  asked  what  life  had  taught  him:  "The 
importance  of  social  distinctions."  Listen  to  this  about 
Adela  Mutimer  and  her  husband  : 

He  was  not  of  her  class,  not  of  her  world ;  only  by  a 
violent  wrenching  of  the  laws  of  nature  had  they  come 
toj^ether.  She  had  spent  years  iu  trying  to  convince  her- 
self that  .  .  .  only  an  unworthy  prejudice  parted  class 
from  class.  One  moment  of  true  insight  was  worth  all  her 
thearising  on  abstract  principles.  To  be  her  equal  this 
man  must  be  bom  again  .  .  . 

Here  is  the  spirit  whicli  informs  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gissing's 
work.  It  crops  out  again  and  again  in  unexpected  places. 
It  is  always  with  him.  Yet  he  shows  no  aristocratic  bias 
whatever  :  he  holds  an  even  balance.  If  he  has  a  weak- 
ness it  is  for  the  class  "  created  by  the  mania  of  education," 
consisting  "  of  those  unhappy  men  and  women  whom  un- 
speakable cruelty  endows  with  intellectual  needs  while 
refusing  them  the  sustenance  they  are  taught  to  crave." 
The  words  are  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvern  in 
Demos,  but  there  are  many  indications  that  thej*  express 
the  thoughts  of  George  Gissing.  If  his  heart  is  hardened, 
it  is  against 

the  commercial  class,  .  .  .  the  supremely  maleficent. 
They  hold  us  at  their  mercy,  and  their  mercy  is  nought. 
Monstrously  hypocritical,  they  cry  for  progress  when  they 
mean  increased  opportunities  of  swelling  their  own  purses 
at  the  expense  of  those  they  employ  and  of  those  they 
serve ;  vulgar  to  the  core,  thf  y  exalt  a  gross  ideal  of  well- 
being,  and  stink  in  their  prosperity.  The  very  poor  and 
the  uncommercial  wealthy  alike  suffer  from  thera ;  the 
intellect  of  the  country  is  poisoned  by  theu'  influence. 
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Mr.  Gissing  has  often  been  called  a  pessimist:  he  is 
not  one.  lie  paints  in  dark  tints,  for  he  has  looked  on  the 
sum  of  life,  and  those  few  who  have  done  this  are  well 
aware  that  life  is  dark ;  Clerkenwell  is  larger  than  Picca- 
dilly, and  Islington  than  Brixton.  The  average  artist 
stays  at  home  in  life  ;  Mr.  Gissing  has  travelled  far,  and 
brought  hack  strange,  troublous  tales  full  of  disturbing 
beauty;  and  he  suffers  for  his  originality.  The  audience 
is  incredulous,  and  objects  to  anything  which  disturbs, 
even  beauty.  But  Mr.  Gissing  is  not  thereby  constituted 
a  pessimist ;  he  is  merely  a  man  who  can  gaze  without 
blinking ;  he  is  not  soured  ;  he  has,  I  fancy,  the  marvellous 
belief  that  happiness  is  evenly  distributed  among  the 
human  race  ;  he  may  sup  on  horrors,  but  he  can  digest 
them  without  a  headache  the  next  morning ;  he  is  neither 
gay  nor  melancholy,  but  just  sober,  calm,  and  proud 
against  the  gods  ;  he  has  seen,  he  knows,  he  is  unmoved  ; 
he  defeats  fate  by  accepting  it.  When  Sidney  Kirkwood 
and  Jane  Snowdon,  both  beaten  and  both  sad,  meet  by 
the  grave  of  Grandfather  Snowdon,  he  leaves  them  thus : 

To  both  was  their  work  given.  Unmarked,  unencouraged 
save  by  their  love  of  uprightness  and  mercy,  they  sto  d 
by  the  side  of  those  more  hapless,  brought  some  comfort 
to  hearts  less  coiirasteous  than  their  own.  Where  they 
abode  it  was  not  all  dark.  Sorrow  certainly  awaited  them, 
porcliance  defeat  in  even  the  humble  aims  that  they  had 
set  themselves;  but  at  least  their  lives  would  remain  a 
protest  against  those  brute  forces  of  society  which  fill  with 
wreck  the  abysses  of  the  nether  world. 

This  may  be  grievous,  but  it  is  not  pessimism.  The 
thoughtless  may  say  that  it  is  scarcely  diverting  to  read 
after  dinner ;  but  those  who  can  bear  to  reflect  upon  the 
large  issues  of  life  will  be  grateful  that  an  artist  of 
Mr.  Gissing's  calibre  has  used  his  art  so  finely  for  the 
inculcation  of  fortitude  and  serenity. 

E.  A.  B. 

''  Children  of  the  Ghetto." 

Mr.  Israel  Zanowill's  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  admir- 
ably acted  by  an  American  company  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
is  a  drama  aggressively  Jewish  in  tone.  The  aloofness  of 
the  Jews  from  ordinary  humanity  is  insisted  on  through- 
out, and  much  of  the  play  is  occupied  in  exhibiting  and 
explaining  those  strange  customs  which  still  prevail 
among  the  Hebrew  race.  Mr.  Zangwill  is  proud  of 
being  a  Jew.  It  is  right  that  he  should  be  so,  but  never- 
theless it  would  seem  that  he  has  laid  too  great  a  stress 
upon  the  superficial  peculiarities  of  his  kindred,  while 
passing  over  those  deep  and  essential  characteristics  which 
really  constitute  them  a  people  apart  and  withdrawn  from 
the  world.  The  picture  that  he  paints  of  the  Whitechapel 
Ghetto  in  1 8G7  is  full  of  quaintness  and  surprise,  full  of 
poetry,  too,  and  of  human  nature.  But  the  quaintness  and 
surprise,  which  should  have  been  the  least  prominent 
features,  Mr.  Zangwill  has  made  the  chief.  It  is  doubt- 
less rather  odd  that  in  the  Ghetto  if  a  man  jokingly  puts 
a  ring  on  a  girl's  finger,  and  pronounces  certain  words 
before  two  witnesses,  the  pair  should  be  thereby  married 
in  tho  eyes  of  the  Church.  But  to  select  such  an  impro- 
bable triviality  for  the  foundation  of  a  serious  tragedy  is 
a  fault  in  art.  Even  in  the  Ghetto  the  incident  could  not 
recur  more  than  once  in  a  generation.  And  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Zangwill's  guilt.  He  deliberately  chooses  a 
second  oddity — that  a  man  of  the  Cohens  (tribe  of  Aaron) 
may  not  wed  a  divorced  woman — and,  imposing  it  on  the 
other  one,  manufactures  his  catastrophe.  If  the  fir,-t  inci- 
dent is  improbable,  its  conjuncture  with  the  second  matter 
makes  an  improbability  beyond  the  dream  of  mathematics. 
Is  the  stuff  of  tragedy  so  rare  in  the  Ghetto  that  it  must  be 
concocted  out  of  themes  so  far  fetched?  Are  not  the 
Jews  men  and  women  even  as  the  Gentiles  are,  subject  to 
the  same  simplicities  of  passion  and  fate?  If  so,  why  has 
Mr.  Zangwill  preferred  material  so  bizarre  and  intractable 
aa  ia  here  displayed  ? 


It  is  such  questions  that  one  asks  during  Acts  I.  and  U. 
and  part  of  Act  III.  of  "  Children  of  the  Ghetto."  After 
the  groundwork  is  at  length  tardily  constructed,  and  the 
way  cleared  for  the  tragedy  itself,  then  the  play  becomes  a 
new  thing.  The  conflict  between  love  and  piety  in  the  breast 
of  Hannah  Jacobs,  the  Eabbi's  daughter,  is  set  forth  in 
the  most  moving  and  poignant  terms.  The  alternate 
scenes  with  her  father,  representing  religion,  and  with  her 
lover,  representing  passion,  are  not  only  dramatic  to  a 
degree,  but  at  once  essentially  poetic  and  instinct  with 
fidelity  to  life.  The  end  of  the  last  act,  with  all  the 
ingeniously  contrived  mechanism  of  the  Passover  ritual, 
is  masterly.  One  forgets  that  this  beautiful  structure  is 
reared  on  a  foundation  which  can  only  be  called  ridiculous. 
One  forgets  everything  except  the  fact  that  here  is  dramatic 
poetry,  simple  and  profound.  Mr.  Zangwill  proves  him- 
self, indeed,  a  dramatist  of  distinction.  Not  often  is 
modem  work  of  such  quality  seen  on  the  London  stage,  or 
on  any  other  stage.  The  pity  is  that  it  should  be  marred 
by  what  precedes  it.  In  the  first  two  acts  Mr.  Zangwill 
has  obviously  essayed  to  render  the  picturesque  composite 
life  of  the  Ghetto.  He  has,  perhaps,  done  so,  but  he  has 
not  done  so  dramatically  ;  and  in  the  doing  he  came  near 
to  ruining  the  whole  piece.  The  main  theme  is  swamped 
in  a  sea  of  marvellous  but  arid  and  inapposite  cleverness 
and  ingenuity — exactly  such  as  spoilt  Mr.  Zangwill's  best 
novel.  It  does  not,  in  truth,  emerge  at  all  until  the  second 
act.  The  first  act  is  complete  within  itself,  and  till  the 
curtain  rises  again  no  one  could  possibly  guess  what  the 
trend  of  the  story  was  to  be.  Let  us  add  that  in 
Melchitsedek  Pinchas,  the  Hebrew  poet,  a  personage 
unconnected  with  the  main  theme,  Mr.  Zangwill  has 
created  a  masterpiece  of  humour  and  wild  imagination, 
and  that  Mr.  William  Norris  played  the  part  magnificently. 


The  Amateur  Critic. 

\To  this  page  toe  invite  our  readers  to  contribute  criticism, 
favourahle  or  otherwise,  of  books  netv  and  old,  or  remarks  on 
striking  or  curious  passages  which  they  may  meet  with  in  their 
reading.  No  communication,  we  would  point  out,  must  exceed 
300  words.'] 


"  Like  Another  Helen." 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  see  in  the  Academy  of  December  9, 
under  the  heading  "Favourite  Kooks  of  '99,"  that  one 
writer  mentioned  Like  Anot/ier  Helen,  by  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or 
Miss  (I  do  not  know  which)  Sydney  0.  Grier.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  delightful  and  accomplished  work  has  by  no 
means  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Possibly  its 
very  virtues  of  delicacy  and  fidelitj'  to  the  fastidious  taste 
of  a  lady  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  in  themselves  a 
stumbling-block  to  popularity  with  a  hasty  and  sensation- 
loving  public.  But  this  story  is  none  the  less  a  charming 
piece  of  work.  The  action  of  an  extremely  interesting  and 
well- contrived  plot  takes  place  in  India,  in  the  days  of 
Clive,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  tlie  meretricious  convention 
of  the  average  historical  novel ;  it  reads  like  a  con- 
temporary document.  There  is  a  wealth  of  information, 
never  obstructed,  but  woven  with  surprising  dexterity  into 
the  fabric  of  the  story,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  Anglo-Indian  society  of  the  day,  a  vivacious  and 
life-like  reflexion  of  the  manners  and  diction  of  a  punctili- 
ous age ;  and,  above  all,  there  is  an  enchanting  heroine 
who  reveals  her  personality,  with  a  grace  as  touching  as  it 
is  artless,  through  the  medium  of  the  quaintly-worded 
letters  in  which  the  author,  faithful  even  in  that  particular 
to  his  period,  has  told  the  eventful  story  of  Sylvia  Freyne. 
I  should  like  to  recommend  this  book  to  all  who  have  a 
taste  for  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  their  reading. 
In  Zike  Another  Helen  they  will  find  both. 

M.  B.  0. 
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Diarist  and  Novelist. 

HAPPENiua  to  read  portions  of  Sir  Algernon  West's 
Recollections  (1832  to  1886)  and  Charles  Dickens's  Bleak 
Mouse  in  the  same  day,  I  was  amused  by  the  following 
parallelism  which  instantly  suggested  itself.  It  may  be 
worth  setting  forth,  as  showing  how  a  novelist  may  dis- 
pense with  "  a  huge  despatch-box  full  of  correspondence 
in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  a  Government." 

From  Charles  Dkl^ns's 
"  Bleak  House." 

My  Lord  Boodle  perceives 
with  astonishment,  that  sup- 
posing the  present  Govern- 
lueat  to  be  overthrown,  the 
limited  choice  of  the  Crown, 
in  the  formation  of  a  new 
Ministry,  would  lie  between 
Lord  Coodle  and  Sir  Thomas 
Doodle  —  supposing  it  to  be 
impossible  for  the  Duke  of 
Poodle  to  act  with  Goodie, 
which  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
breach  arising  out  of  that 
affair  with  Hoodie.  Then, 
giving  the  Home  Departaaent 
and  the  Leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Joodle, 
the  Exchequer  to  Koodle,  the 
Colonies  to  Loodle,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  to  Moodle, 
what  are  you  to  do  with 
Noodle  ?  You  can't  offer  him 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council ; 
that  is  reserved  for  Poodle. 
You  can't  put  him  in  the 
Woods  and  Forests ;  that  is 
hardly  good  enough  for 
Quoodle.  What  follows  ?  That 
the  country  is  shipwrecked 
.  .  .  because  you  cun't  pro- 
vide for  Noodle ! 

s.  s. 


From  Sir  Ali/ernon  West's 
"  Recollections." 

In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  put  into  my  hands 
a  huge  despatch-box  full  of 
correspondence  in  connexion 
with  the  formation  of  his 
Government.  It  was  then  that 
I  understood  why  Sir  Robert 
Peel  described  it  as  the  hardest 
task  that  could  fall  to  a 
Minister. 

The  modesty  of  a  few  and 
the  pretensions  of  many — who 
reminded  me  of  the  Persian 
proverb.  "Tbeycame  to  shoe 
the  Pasha's  horses,  and  the 
beetle  stretched  out  his  leg" 
— the  overweening  selfiihness 
of  some,  and  the  qualiBcations 
and  aspirations  of  those  eager 
for  office,  and  a  particular 
office  ;  the  vested  -  interest 
claim,  which  held  that  a  man 
once  included  in  a  Govern- 
ment should  ever  after  have  a 
right  to  a  higher  office  in  each 
succeeding  Administration — 
all  this  lay  open  before  me. 

How  few  of  these  aspirants 
but  are  beyond  their  hopes 
and  their  disappointments 
now! 


Memoirs  of  the   Moment. 

Sir  Robert  Peei,  does  not  intend  to   sell,  nor  has   tho 

Court  authorised  him  to  sell,  the  heirloom  pictures  that 

have  the  most  sentimental  and  historical  interest.      Nor 

are  any  family  portraits  to  be  sold.     Perhaps  this  decision 

does  not  wholly  satisfy  the  feelings  of  Lord  Peel  (whose 

interest,  however,  is  only  a  contingent  one),  for  a  decidedly 

sentimental  value  does  attach  even  to  the  Dutch  pictures 

about  to  go  under  the  hammer,  inasmuch  as  the  great 

First  Policeman  loved  each  one  of  them  with  a  particular 

and  discriminating  love.     They  adorned  the  room  he  most 

continuously  occupied  in  Whitehall-gardens ;   and,   later, 

at  Drayton   Manor    they  were   serious   rivals  of  Nature 

herself  in  his  affections.     Still,  even  of  the  Dutcli  pictures 

he  chose  with  so  much  intelligence  many  have  been  long 

estranged  from  his  family.     "The  National  Gallery  is  the 

lucky  possessor  of  some  of  the  greatest  gems.     There  is 

the  "  Chapeau  de  Paille,"  as  that  portrait  of  the  lady  of 

the  Lunden  family  is  called  whom  Rubens  painted,  and 

with  whom  he  fell  in  love.     Rubens  would  not  part  with 

the  picture — he  had  sentimental  reasons  enough  why  that 

should  not  be  sold.      After  his  death  it  was  acquired  for 

£1,500,  was  re-sold  in  Antwerp  in  1817  for  £3,000,  and  was 

bought  by  Sir  Robert  for  £3,.500,  in   1843,  the  highest 

price  ever  paid  till  then  for  a  half-length  portrait. 


its  affair.?  would  be  differently  arranged.  In  1830 
George  IV.  did  seriously  meditate  a  Royal  Academy 
reform  ;  and  it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  who  put  the  project 
aside.  There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  presidentship,  and  the 
King,  no  doubt,  wanted  Wilkie,  whereas  the  Academy 
elected  Shee.  The  King  thereupon  appointed  Wilkie 
his  Painter  in  Ordinary ;  and  Sir  Robert's  tact,  not  to  say 
flattery,  accomplished  the  rest.  "I  told  the  King,"  he 
writes  to  Lord  Farnborough,  "that  we  thought  his 
Majesty  stood  so  well  with  the  artists  of  this  country,  that 
he  was  so  universally  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  patron 
Art  ever  had  in  England,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to 
risk  the  excitement  of  any  other  feelings.  The  King  at 
once  assented,  and  said  :  '  Well,  perhaps  we  had  better  not 
meddle  with  the  Royal  Academy.'  He  was  particularly 
good-humoured,"  Sir  Robert  adds.  And  well  might  he 
be  after  his  promotion  to  be  art-patron-ia-chief  of  his 
kingdom." 

It  was  just  a  little  unlucky  that  General  Gatacre  should 
have  to  wire,  after  the  disaster  near  Molteno :  "I  am 
holding  Cypher  Gat."  Perhaps  it  was  his  own  grim  joke, 
smarting  under  misfortune ;  for  his  schoolfellows  kitew 
him  only  as  "  Gat." 

The  death  of  Lord  Penzance,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
follows  rather  quickly  on  his  retirement,  last  March,  from 
the  post  of  judge  under  the  Public  Worship  Act.  Perhaps 
the  appointment  was  not  a  very  suitable  one ;  except  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  retired  judge,  drawing  a  large 
pension,  who  was  willing  to  put  his  hand  to  the  work 
created  by  that  discord-making  piece  of  legislation.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  were  at  one  in  its 
support ;  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  became 
brothers  in  opposition,  though  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  charge  of  the  Bill. 
Lord  Penzance,  as  the  new  legal  assessor,  was  pretty 
openly  derided  by  High  Churchmen,  and  in  one  or  two 
cases  his  decisions  were  set  at  naught.  The  suits  heard 
before  him  grew  fewer  and  farther  between ;  and  there 
was  a  certain  pathos  about  the  position  of  a  man  who,  in 
his  own  time,  had  seen  come  over  the  religious  world  a 
transformation  to  which  he  himself  could  never  become 
accustomed.  A  nephew  of  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  he  had 
Anglican  traditions  ;  but  by  an  unlucky  freak  of  nature  he 
had  in  many  ways  the  bearing  and  appearance  of  a  Jewish 
rabbi ;  and  that  was  an  added  bitterness  to  men  like  Lord 
Halifax,  by  whom  his  decisions  were  scouted.  They 
might,  however,  have  taken  this  consolation  into  considera- 
tion, that  if  they  had  not  had  Lord  Penzance  set  over  them 
as  a  ruler  in  Israel  they  would  probably  have  had  Lord 
Grimthorpe. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute,  though  he  has  been  brought  to 
London,  does  not  make  any  appearance  in  public  ;  nor  is 
his  condition  sufficiently  improved  to  allow  him  to  attend 
to  public  affairs,  or  even  to  his  own  business  concerns. 
Lady  Bute  is  the  constant  and  devoted  attendant  on  her 
husband. 


BiTRuxoTOJr  House  banquets  are  popularly  supposed  to 
make  friends  for  the  Royal  Academy  among  Ministers  of 
State.  That  may  or  may  not  be  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  had 
Royalty  carried  out  its  ideas  about  this  Royal  institution, 


The  death  is  announced  of  Lady  Berkeley,  who,  besides 
inheriting  the  barony  of  Berkeley,  which  was  separate 
from  the  earldom,  was  also  co-heiress  of  the  Barony  of 
Braose  of  Gower,  and  claimed  besides  to  be  heir-general  to 
the  Earldom  of  Ormond  through  her  descent  from  the 
first  Earl,  Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
She  was  the  niece  of  that  amusing  writer — and  a  writer 
who  was  most  amusing  at  the  expense  of  his  own  relatives 
— Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  ;  and  there  are  privately  printed 
pamphlets  concerning  family  disputes  that  can  be  read 
now  as  ancient  history,  and  therefore  without  the  personal 
pain  or  the  invidious  partisanship  that  was  engendered  by 
an  acquaintance  with  them  forty  years  ago. 
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Thk  TiOrd  Chief  Justice,  who  was  present  at  the  pleasant 
evening  party  given  hy  Lady  Russell  of  Killowen  to  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  made  at  the  Royal 
Societies'  Club  on  Monday  night  a  speech  that  was  all  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  result  has  been,  by  the  cross-pur- 
poses of  life,  all  sorts  of  little  contretemps.  The  Timet, 
reprove<l  in  an  extra-judicial  utterance,  of  "  gross  im- 
pertinence" for  lecturing  the  Paris  arbitrators  on  the 
length  of  their  deliberations,  has  the  aplombe  to  respond  by 
a  gentle  hint  that  the  lecture  reaUy  did  shorten  the  pro- 
ceeding^. That  is  quite  absurd,  of  course  ;  but  there  has 
been  little  love  shown  by  "the  leading  organ,  I  think  it  is 
called,"  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  since  the  days  when,  as 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  he  led  against  it  before  the  Pamell 
Commission.  Then  the  reporters,  too,  who  made  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  speak  on  the  decay  of  Spain  in  association 
with  its  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  have, 
of  course,  added  to  the  confusion ;  and  a  disclaimer  has 
gone  forth  from  the  usually  imperturbable  chief  Bench  of 
the  Law  Courts.  Finally,  the  allusion  of  the  orator  of  the 
evening  to  the  contrast  between  the  home-coming  of 
arbitration  commissioners  and  that  of  the  fighters  by  the 
sword  has  not  given  pleasure  in  all  quarters  ;  but  it  wiU, 
for  all  that,  be  remembered  when  the  war  fever  is  over. 
Meanwhile,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  must  be  able  to  reflect 
on  the  mutability  of  public  opinion ;  for  it  is  only  about  a 
couple  of  years  since  his  arbitration  address  in  America  was 
cabled  over  verbatim  to  the  English  press,  and  commented 
upon  with  a  unanimity  of  agreement  rarely  to  be  found 
among  the  leader-writers  on  any  single  morning. 


Correspondence. 

"Prince  Otto." 

SiK, — It  may  interest  your  correspondent  "  C."  to  know 
that  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  somewhere — though  exactly 
where  I  am  unable  to  recall  ;  is  it  in  Essays  in  Little  ? — 
forestalled  Mr.  Cornford  in  his  dictum  of  Prince  Otto. 
I  cannot  remember  Mr.  Lang's  words,  but,  in  substance, 
he  says  he  finds  it  impossible  to  read  the  tale  without  a 
wavering  suspicion  that  the  author  is  all  the  time  playing 
with  the  reader. 

Now  "  C."  maintains  that  Mr.  Cornford's  admission  of 
disappointment  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  does  not  care  for 
Prince  Otto.  This  is,  surely,  to  draw  a  rather  too 
summary  conclusion.  I  humbly  claim  to  be  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  genuine  of  Stevenson's  disciples.  I 
love  the  man  as  revealed  in  his  books  and  letters,  as 
much  as  I  admire  and  strive  to  follow  the  doctrines  that 
he  teaches.  Yet  I  must  confess  to  having  experienced 
a  feeling  with  regard  to  Prince  Otto  very  akin  to  that  of 
Mr.  Lang's. 

I  have  read  the  book  the  three  times  that  "  C."  advo- 
cates, and  am  still  unable  to  rid  myself  of  the  unpleasant 
and  disturbing  belief  tliat  Stevenson  is  not  quite  in  earnest. 
I  am  aware  that  this  will  likely  be  regarded  as  a  most  here- 
tical opinion.  To  me,  however,  the  tale  reads  as  an  experi- 
ment. It  is  not  fully  matured.  Mind,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  it  is  not  honest  or  sincere. 

Stevenson  could  not  have  written  a  book,  he  could  not 
have  written  a  page,  a  paragraph — nay,  he  could  not  have 
written  a  single  sentence  that  was  not  both  of  these ;  but 
I  cannot  bring  mj'self  to  believe  that  Stevenson  intended 
the  book  to  be  taken  quite  so  seriously  as  has  been  its  fate. 
Beautiful  it  is,  and  many  of  the  descriptive  passages  must 
live  in  a  man's  mind  for  generations  to  come ;  neverthe- 
less, reviewing  the  book  from  aU  points,  I  must  admit  to 
liking  it  the  least  of  Stevenson's  works. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  I  do  not  care  for  the 
book.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  care  for  it ;  but  not  quite  as  I 
care  for  everything  else  that  has  come  from  the  same 
heroic  pen. 


I  have  read  Mr.  Cornford's  warmly  written  chapters. 
His  admission  of  a  disappointment  is  surely  no  proof  of  his 
indifference.  I  am  not  here  to  champion  Mr.  Cornford, 
however.  I  merely  desire  to  show  that  "  C.'s  "  inference 
is  unjust;  that  there  are  others  who  hold  as  Mr.  Cornford 
does  ;  and  that  it  is  still  possible  to  care  for  and  enjoy  a 
book  though  you  may  be  somewhat  disappointed  with  it  as 
a  whole. — I  am,  &c., 

F.  W.  Plack. 

Nov.  28,  1899. 


Lark  and  Rocket. 

Sib, — Notwithstanding  the  distinct  charm  of  the  three 
little  pieces  quoted  in  the  Academy  of  November  25  from 
Mr.  Henley's  Songs  and  Madrigals,  there  is  a  note  in  the 
second  piece  that  jars  : 

And  over  the  faded  lea 
The  skylark  scatters  his  rocketing  song. 

It  puzzles  one's  head,  this  notion  of  "scattering  a  rocketing 
song "  :  one  does  not  quite  see  what  it  means ;  and  yet 
the  words  have  a  familiar  sound.  I  could  not  make  it  out 
at  first,  but  light  broke  at  last.  In  a  delightful  little 
poem  by  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Clarke,  published  with  "  Tanu- 
hiiuser"  in  1896,  and  called  "  A  March  Medley,"  there  is 
the  same  combination  of  words  in  an  intelligible  form  : 

A  lark  goes  up  like  a  rocket, 
And  scatters  his  song  in  air. 

I  never  saw  one  of  all  the  thousands  of  larks  I  have 
watched  that  really  went  up  like  a  rocket;  but  "scatters 
his  song  in  air "  has  great  rectitude.  So  have  Mr. 
Clarke's  subsequent  words  : 

But  Shelley  did  hira  very  well. 

And  I  m*y  therefore  spare  my  breath. 

But  "  scatters  his  rocketing  song  "  can  scarcely  claim  to 
be  an  improvement  on  "  goes  up  like  a  rocket,  and  scatters 
his  song  in  air."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  transfer  of  the 
rocket  notion  from  the  bird  to  the  song  just  spoils  the 
whole  thing.  If  there  is  little  of  the  rocket  in  the  bird, 
still  less  is  there  in  his  song,  thank  goodness  !— I  am,  &c., 

H.  Buxton  Forman. 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. : 
Dec.  6,  1899. 


Wanted — Novels  of  Observation. 

Sir, — Your  corre.spondents  who  point  out  the  adapta- 
bility for  fictional  treatment  of  life  in  the  shop  do  not 
appear  to  know  of  two  comparatively  recent  novels  dealing 
with  this  subject — one,  A  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  byT.  Baron 
Russell  (John  Lane) ;  the  other,  ifoonUgkt,  by  Mary  E. 
Mann  (Fisher  Unwin).  The  first-named  deals  fully  with 
life  in  a  draper's  shop  in  South  London.  Mrs.  Mann's 
book  is  concerned  with  life  in  the  drapery  trade  in  the 
provinces. — I  am,  &c., 

Henry  J.  Smith. 

Brighton:  Dec.  12,  1899. 


"  Criticism  by  Semaphore." 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  too  long  to  print,  Mr.  William 
Smithard  writes  from  Derby :  "  Your  reviewer  has  seen, 
and  very  effectively  held  up  to  ridicule,  the  two  most 
prominent  faults  in  Mr.  Baker's  Guide  to  Fiction — i.e.,  the 
abbreviations,  and  the  bias  in  some  of  the  criticisms.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Baker  [the  author]  has  met  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
pioneer,  but  I  submit  that  he  has  taken  a  good  step 
forward,  and  should  therefore  be  praised  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  encouraged  to  do  still  better  things." 


1 6  December,  1899. 
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The     "Academy's"     Special 
Competitions. 

We  offer  the  sum  of  Thirty  Guineas,  to  be  divided  into 
six  portions  of  Five  Guineas  eacli,  which  we  shall  award 
to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  following  literary 
exercises.  Anybody  is  eligible  to  compete,  but  competing 
MSS.  must  not  have  been  printed  before,  either  for  public 
or  private  circulation. 

List  of  Competitions. 

I. — FivK  GuiiTEAS  for  the  best  original  short  poem. 
Not  to  exceed  twenty-four  lines 

II. — Five  Guineas  for  the  best  original  short  story. 
Not  fewer  than  1,500  words,  and  not  more  than  2,000 
words. 

IIL — FivB  Guineas  for  the  best  original  essay  on  a 
non-literary,  light,  every-day  subject.  Not  to  exceed 
2,000  words  in  length. 

IV. — Five  Guineas  for  the  best  original  "  Things 
Seen,"  in  the  manner  of  those  published  in  the  Academy 
during  the  past  year.     Not  to  exceed  350  words. 

V. — Five  Gotsteas  for  the  best  original  paper  on  a 
British  or  foreign  city,  town,  or  village.  It  should 
take  the  form  of  a  personal,  impressionistic  description, 
and  must  not  exceed  2,000  words  in  length. 

VI. — Five  Gui>fEAS  for  the  best  original  set  of  epigram" 
matic  criticisms  of  six  British  or  American  living  novel- 
ists. No  single  criticism  must  exceed  100  words  in 
length. 

Conditions. 

The  MSS.  must  be  typewritten.  They  must  reach 
the  Academy  office  on  or  before  March  31,  1900. 

The  title  of  the  particular  class  of  competition  must  be 
written  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  containing  the 
MS.     Thus : 

I. — "  Poetry  Competition." 
II.—"  Story  Competition." 
m. — "  Essay  Competition." 
IV.—"  Things  Seen  Competition." 

V. — "  Foreign  Town  Competition." 
VI.—"  Novelist  Competition." 

A  pseudonym,  chosen  by  the  competitor,  must  be 
written  on  the  left-hand  top  corner  of  the  first  page  of 
his  or  her  MS.,  and  each  MS.  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  small  closed  envelope  containing  the  competitor's 
name  and  address,  with  the  pseudonym  written  on  the 
outside  of  such  small  closed  envelope. 

Anybody  is  eligible  to  compete  ;  but  competing  MSS. 
must  not  have  been  printed  before,  either  for  public  or 
private  circulation. 

A  competitor  may  compete  for  as  many  of  the  com- 
petitions as  he  or  she  chooses. 

As  MSS.  are  received  they  will  be  acknowledged  under 
the  competitor's  pseudonym  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Academy. 

The  prize  MSS.  will  be  printed  in  the  Academy  ;  and 
the  Editor  reserves  the  right  to  print  any  of  the  other 
MSS.  sent  in. 

No  MS.  will  be  returned  unless  it  be  accompanied 
by  an  envelope  stamped  and  addressed. 

Competitors  who  do  not  comply  with  the  above  condi- 
tions will  be  disqualified. 


Our  Weekly  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  12  (New  Series). 

In  the  preceding  column  will  be  found  the  terms  of  a  special 
Academy  competition  which  was  foreshadowed  in  our  last  number. 
Wfi  then  asked  our  ordinary  Prize  Competitors  to  try  their  hands  at 
devising  six  subjects  suitable  for  this  competition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  list  is  that 
composed  by  Mr.  A.  Griffith,  Fair  View,  Wells-ro^,  Malvern  : — 

Six  LiTEBAKY  Exercises. 

1.  An  ode,  "France  in  1899." 

2.  An  oration  to  be  read  at  the  unveiling  of  an  Imperial  memorial 
in  London,  erected  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  may  fall  in  the 
Transvaal  War,    (The  inscription  on  the  monument  may  be  quoted.) 

3.  A  prolog-uc  to  be  declaimed  or  acted  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  national  or  municipal  theatre  in  England.  (Conventional  form 
of  prologue  need  not  be  adopted.) 

4.  An  exxty  on  "  the  pathetic  fallacy."     (See  "  Modern  Painters.") 

5.  A  description  of  a  Salvation  Army  meeting. 

G.  An  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Shasoa  by  an  English  artist  in  the  year  1901. 

(I  am  a'raid  a  large  volume,  much  less  2,000  words,  would  be 
a  meagre  allowance  for  the  description  of  this  momentous  event. 
The  writer  could  choose  any  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  previous  or 
subsequent  adventures  of  either  explorer  or  statue,  chryselephantine 
sculpture,  a  description  of  the  Helleni%tic  priests,  their  mysteries 
and  sacred  books.  The  description  would  take  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  water's  friend  in  the  museum  as  writer  ;  stitue  and  MSS. 
would,  probably,  perish  in  a  typhoon  in  the  Indian  Ocean.) 

Among  other  lists  are  these  : — 

1.  A  sermon  on  a  fixed  text. 

2.  A  short  story. 

3.  A  poem. 

i.  An  essay  on  a  fixed  subject. 

5.  A  translation  from  the  French. 

6.  A  political  leading  article. 

[A.  T.  de  M  ,  London.] 

Suggestion  the  first— a  brisk  autobiography, 

Carelessly  candied,  unstudied  in  style  ; 
Next,  an  essay  on  travel,  devoid  of  geography, 

England,  if  possible — not  on  the  Nile  ; 
Then,  a  study  of  any  acknowledged  authority. 

Lamb,  if  you  will,  or,  it  may  be,  Carlyle  ; 
Next,  a  story — your  first,  or,  of  less  seniority, 

The  best  you  have  done  for  a  deuce  of  a  while  ; 
Then,  a  "leader,"  concise,  conclusive,  conventiona', 

Wherein  you  reveal,  but,  oh,  never  revile  ; 
Last,  a  copy  of  verses  whose  charms  unintentional 

(Inspired,  shall  we  say  ?)  show  no  trace  of  the  file. 

[J.  D.  A.,  Ealing.] 

1.  A  short  story. 

2.  A  critical  note  on  a  modem  writer. 

3.  A  biographical  note  on  a  recently  deceased  writer. 

4.  Ultra-realism  in  literature. 

5.  The  present  lack  of  great  poetry. 

6.  The  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  the  literary  output. 

[A.  H.W,  Westward  Ho:] 

1.  An  essay  estimating  the  position  in  history  or  literature  of 
some  man  or  woman  not  now  living. 

2.  Keview  some  British  work  of  fiction  published  within  the  last 
five  years,  showing  in  what  ways  it  follows  the  general  trend  of 
present-day  thought,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  original  in  subject, 
treatment,  and  style. 

3.  Translate  from  some  foreign  language — Latin  and  Greek  not 
excluded — cither  a  continuous  passage  or  passages  selected  as  being 
representative  of  the  author,  or  as  illustrating  his  treatment  of  a 
particular  subject.  Prose  must  be  translated  by  prose,  and  verse  by 
verse. 

4.  Write  a  cycle  of  short  poems,  none  of  which  must  exceed  500 
words.  They  must  be  connected  by  one  leading  idea,  and  must  all 
be  necessary  to  its  development. 

">.  Write  a  play  in  one  act,  not  necessarily  suitable  for  the  stage. 
The  wcrking-out  of  a  plot  need  not  be  attempted,  but  the  play 
must  centre  round  some  problem,  which  must  be  solved  in 
developing  the  characters.     It  may  be  written  in  prose  or  verse. 

6.  Write  a  scheme  of  an  original  work  in  history,  biography  or 
fiction,  making  clear  its  scope  and  plan,  and  showing  the  division 
into  volumes,  parts,  or  chapters. 

[E.  F.  S.,  Clifton.] 

1.  Which  books  should  this  year  have  been  "crowned"  had  the 
Academy  awards  been  made  on  the  former  basis?  State  your 
reasons  for  ycur  decision. 

2.  Select  from  among  living  authors  the  half-dozen  whose  fame 
will  be  the  greatest  fifty  years  hence,  and  justify  the  selection. 

3.  Who  is  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
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4.  What  department  In  literature  affords  the  greateet  scope  to 
writers  tie(>king  to  fill  unoccupied  poeitions,  and  to  make  original 
contributions  to  literature .' 

Ti.  Name  the  two  luw  writers  of  the  past  year  who  gire  the 
greatest  promise,  and  substantiate  your  choice, 

•i.  On  whom  should  the  Poet  I^iureateship  be  bestowed  on  the 
happening  of  the  next  vacancy  ? 

[B.  R.,  London.] 

Lists  received  also  from  : — 6.  K.  M.,  London  ;  C.  L„  London  ; 
W.  C.  F.,  Dumbreck  ;  B.  M.  E.,  London  ;  Miss  J.  W.,  Stroud  ;  B.  R.  B., 
Great  Malvern  ;  A.  E.,  Oxford  ;  6.  M.  B.,  Leeds ;  G.  H.,  Didsbury  ; 
E.  A.,  London  ;  G.  N.,  Clifton  ;  T.  C,  Buxted  ;  D.  S ,  Glasgow  ; 
H.  B.,  Garcosh  ;  W.  B.  B.,  London  ;  M.  A.  C,  Cambridge  ;  W.  S.  R., 
Mofifat  ;  E.  L ,  Burton  ;  G.  C.  M.  D.,  Orediton  ;  P.  0.,  Greenock  ; 
A.  S.,  Edinburgh  ;  H.  B.  R.,  Bradford ;  VV.  C.  C,  London  ;  M.  B.  C, 
Egham  ;  G.  R.  6.,  Stoke-on-Trent ;  J.  P.  K.,  Cranleigh. 


Competition  No.   13  (New  Series). 

We  have  received  from  a  well-known  novelist  the  following 
letter  : 

"  I  wish  to  put  together  a  shelf -full  of  books  for  a  debating  club 
in  a  very  small  country  town.  We  are  ardent  politicians,  but  our 
information  unfortunately  falls  more  than  a  little  short  of  our  zeal. 
We  have  (say)  Hi  to  begin  upon.  It  might  amuse  some  of  your 
readers  to  help  us  by  suggesting  lists,  and  I  can  assure  you  we 
should  be  glad  of  their  help.  The  question  is,  What  can  we  do  for 
X.2  (allowing  for  discount)  .'  The  cost  of  carriage  may  be  ignored, 
although  we  have  no  local  bookseller  :  for  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
our  President,  is  starting  on  a  visit  to  town  and  has  offered  to 
liring  the  books  home  in  his  portmanteau," 

We  oifer  a  prize  of  a  guinea  for  the  bsst  list  of  books  suitable 
for  the  purpose  named  procurable  for  £2. 

Rules, 
Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43, 
Chancery-lane,  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  December  ;20.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  third  column  of  p.  732  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 


New  Books  Received. 

[^These   notes  on   some   of  the   New   Books   of  the   tveek   are 
preliminary  to  Reviews  that  may  follow.'] 

The  Life  of  By  Arthue  Curistopiier 

Edwaru  White  Bemson.  Benson. 

Two  volumes  (1,400  pages)  replete  with  every  kind  of 
biographical  matter.  We  have  letters  which  the  Archbishop 
wrote  to  his  mother  at  twelve,  and  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
bishops  and  scholars  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  pictures  show 
us  Dr.  Benson  on  his  horse  and  in  his  study,  &c.  We  have  long 
extractj  from  a  "safety-valve"  diary  which  he  kept  in  later 
life.  The  domestic,  the  professional,  and  the  spiritual  man  are 
here.     (Macmillan.) 

Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill,  and 
Other  Literary  Estimates.         By  Frederic  Harrison 

"  A  series  of  systematic  estimates  of  some  leading  influences 
on  the  thought  of  our  time."  Thus  Mr.  Harrison  describes 
these  papen  on  Teunyson,  Buskin,  Arnold,  J.  A.  Symonds, 
Gibbon,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  others.  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
treated  both  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  master  of  prose.  A  book 
of  solid  judgments,  delivered  with  the  writer's  ripe  conviction. 
(Macmillan.     8s.  6d.  net.) 

Unwritten  Laws  and 
Ideals  of  Active  Careers.       Edited  by  E.  H.  Pitcaien. 

How  people  of  consequence  regulate  their  ofiicial  and  social 
conduct :  this  is  the  interesting  subject  on  which  Miss  Fitcaim 
has  collected  information.  The  ideal  behaviour  of  ambassadors 
to  callers ;  the  why  and  when  of  a  Judge's  robes  ;  the  conditions 
of  popularity  in  a  Headmaster ;  the  relations  between  composers 
and  musicians — these  are  the  kind  of  points  elucidated.  In  all, 
eighteen  professions  are  carefully  overhauled,  and  each  by  an 
expert  in  his  profession.  The  following  is  quoted  as  the  ideal 
speech  to  British  soldiers  before  battle:  "The  General  says 
that  Dargai  must  be  taken :  the  Gordon  Highlanders  will  take 
it."  The  reasons  for  this  are  set  forth.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  68.) 


Evangelical  Belief.  By  John  Broadhuhst  Nichols. 

Towards  the  close  of  1898  the  Committee  of  the  Eelipous 
Tract  Society  offered  a  prize  of  One  Hundred  Founds  for  the 
best  essay  on  "  Evangelical  Belief."  The  object  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  evoke  an  able  criticism  of  the  sacerdotal 
tendencies  of  the  day.  This  is  the  essay  that  pleased  them 
best.  One  condition  was  that  the  discussion  must  be  "  without 
controversial  bitterness  "  ;  hence  there  has  been  no  rivalry  in  the 
art  of  abuse,     (Religious  Tract  Society.     6s.) 

George  Selwyn;  His  Letters      Edited  hy  E.  S.  Roscoe 
and  His  Life.  and  Helen  Clergue. 

This  book  will  supplement  the  general  knowledge  of  this 
eighteenth  century  wit  and  table-talker.  Few  of  his  letters 
were  known  until,  in  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscript  Commission,  there  were  printed  more  than  two 
hundred  letters  from  his  pen  which  had  been  preserved  at  Castle 
Howard.  A  selection  of  these  interesting  letters,  which  are 
full  of  matter,  is  printed,  vrith  careful  annotations,  in  this 
volume.  Society  and  politics,  the  American  War  of  Independ- 
ence, the  fall  of  Lord  North  Fox's  debts  and  Pitt's  first 
speech,  the  Royal  Society,  and  Almack's :  these  dominate  the 
correspondence.     (Unwin.     lOs.  6d.  net.) 


By  Moor  and  Pell. 


By  Halliwbll  Sutcliffe, 


TOPOGRAPIIY  is  attracting  better  pens,  and  is  receiving  more 
artistic  treatment,  every  year.  In  his  novel  Itkroft  of  Withens 
Mr.  Sutclift'e  gave  us  admirable  backgrounds  of  the  wild  moors 
and  fells  of  Yorkshire.  He  now  describes  these  lands  of  peat 
and  heather  and  lonely  manors  in  detail.  Students  of  the 
Bronte  novels  will  value  the  first  chapter,  which  is  on  Ha  worth. 
(Unwin.     68.) 

Bismarck,  By  James  W,  Headlam, 

The  "Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series  has  made  great  pro- 
gress :  this  is  the  twenty-ninth  volume.  Mr.  Headlam  says 
that  the  greater  number  of  his  pages  were  completed  before 
the  death  of  Prince  Bismarck ;  but  he  has  used  all  the  later 
material  that  has  been  published,  notably  the  collections  of 
Horst  Kohl,  and  Herr  von  Poschinger.  Mr.  Headlam  inci- 
dentally remarks:  "A  good  collection  of  Bismarck's  corre- 
spondence is  much  wanted."     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,     os.) 


American  L.vnds  and  Letters. 


By  D.  G.  Mitchell. 


A  TYPE  of  book  in  which  America  excels  is  the  book  of 
tender  reminiscences,  illustrated  with  real  care  and  intelligence. 
This  is  such  a  book.  It  starts  "  with  times  when  the  wealthy 
independence  of  General  Jackson  made  itself  heard  in  Con- 
gressional corridors,  and  when  young  ears  were  listening 
eagerly  for  new  footfalls  of  the  brave  '  Leather  Stocking '  in 
the  paths  of  American  woods :  and  it  closes  with  the  lugubrious 
and  memorable  notes  of  the  '  Raven '  of  Foe."  (Dent  &  Co. 
7s.  6d.) 

Life  of  William  Shakespeare 

(Library  Edition).  By  Sidney  Lee. 

The  evolution  of  this  book  is  interesting.  First  it  was  a 
dictionary  article ;  next  it  was  a  modest  octavo  volume  ;  now 
it  is  too  tall  for  most  shelves,  and  a  very  beautiful  book.  The 
numerous  illustrations  which  the  present  edition  contains  are 
not  mere  embellishments,  but  may  be  regarded  as  graphic 
additions  to  the  substance  of  the  work.  Nevertheless,  the 
purely  artistic  value  of  many  of  them  is  great.  The  text  has 
also  received  additions:  the  remarks  on  Shakespeare's  auto- 
graphs and  handwriting  are  extended,  and  Mr.  Lee  has  inserted 
a  description  of  the  interesting  copy  of  the  First  Folio  in  Mr. 
Sibthorp's  libriiry  which  very  recently  came  to  light.  Other 
extensions  might  be  noted,  but  in  no  case  do  the  alterations 
modify  the  general  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  Lee  has  already 
given  expression.  The  book  as  a  whole  is  superbly  produced. 
The  design  on  the  cover  is  taken  from  a  rare  binding  of  English 
workmanship  of  the  sixteenth  century,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     I63.) 

The  Praise  of  Gardens.  By  Albert  Forbes  Sivekino. 

A  NEW  edition  of  a  collection  which  Walter  Pater  called  "  a 
scholarly  little  book."  That  was  fourteen  years  ago.  Here 
the  author  has  tried  by  addition  and  omission  to  hit  more 
nearly  the  mark  he  had  in  view — viz.,  "to  bring  together  a 
series  of  prose  passages  giving  an  historical  survey  "  of  garden 
books.  All  garden  writers  are  quoted,  from  Solomon  to  Baoou, 
and  from  Addison  to  d'Annunzio.  The  illustrations  to  this 
edition  are  numeious  and  admirably  chosen ;  and  the  book 
breathes  of  gardens,    (Dent  &  Co.     Ts,  6d.) 
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The  Conquest  of  England.        By  John  Eichaed  Green. 

One  is  always  glad  to  see  a  standard  work  included  in  the 
handy  and  comely  "  Eversley  "  series.  This  book,  of  which 
the  first  edition  appeared  in  1883,  is  now  added  to  the  eleven 
volumes  by  Green  which  have  already  reached  this  goal. 
(Macnullan.     2  vols.     10s.) 
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In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received  : 

THEOLOGICAL  AND    BIBLICAL. 

Candlieh  (James  S.),  The  Christian  Salvation (T.  &  T.  Clark) 

Bolo  (Abb«  Henry),  The  Tragedy  of  Calvary    (KeganPaul)  net 

Bolo  (AbM  Henry),  The  Morrow  of  Life    (Kegan  Paul) 

Eeles  (P.  C),  Reservation  of  the  Holy  Eacharist  in  the  Scottish  Church 

(Jolly  &  Sons) 
McCabe  (Joseph).  The  Religion  of  the  Twentieth  Century    ...(Watts  &  Co.) 

Dowden  (John),  The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book   (Methuen) 

Toy  (Crawford  H.),  A  Critical  and  E.xegeticftl  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 

Proverbs (T.  &  T.  Clark) 

Conway  (Moncore  D.),  Solomon  and  Solomonic  Literature  ...(Kegan  Paul) 
The  Small  Hymn- Book  :  The  Word-Book  of  the  Yattendon  Hymnal 

(B.  H.  Blackwell)  net 

Grane  (W.  L.).  Hard  Sayings  of  Jesus  Christ (Macmillan) 

Drummond  (Henry),  The  New  Evangelism,  and  Other  Papers 

{Hodder  &  Stougbton) 
Vincent  (Mnrven  R.),  A  History  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the   New 

Testament (Macmillan) 

Matthews  (S),  A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  PaleBtine(Macmillan) 

Manninic  (Henry  Edward),  The  Teaching  of  Christ  (Wells  Gardner) 

BiLdley  (T.  Herbert),  The  (I^eumenical  Documents  of  the  Faith 

(Methuen) 

Macmillan  (Hugh),  Gleanings  in  Holy  Fields (MacmUlan) 

The  Holy  QotpeU.    With  over  3eo  Illustrations  from  the  Old  Masters. 

Vol.1 (S.P.C.K.) 

POETRY,  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LETTRE8. 

Tadema  (L.  T.),  The  Fate-Spinner   (Mortlook) 

Tennyson  (Alfred  Lord),  Poetical  Works (Macmillan)  net 

Campljell  (Mrs.  Colin  G.),  Father  Damien (Mowbray  &  Co.) 

McMillan  (E.  J.),  Lyrics  of  the  West (Putnam's  Sons) 

Sargent  (Alice),  Master  Death (Dent  &  Co.) 

Green  (K.  H.), Poems (Dean  &  Son) 

Johnson  (T.  G.),  Sappho  the  lesbian  (Williams  &  Norgate)  net 

Shnckbnrgh  (Evelyn  S.),  The  Letters  of  Cicero.    In  1  vols.    Vols.  I.  and 

II ...  (BeU  &  Sons) 

Winchester  (C.  T.),  Some  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  (Macmillan)  net 
Without  Qod.    By  a  Singer  from  the  South  (Kegan  Paul) 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Hamilton  (P.  J.)  and  Brooks  (E.  W.),  The  Syriac  Chronicle,  known  as 

that  of  Zachariah  of  Mitylene  (Methuen)  net  12/6 

FitzSimon  (Rev.  J.  A.  and  V.  A.),  The  Goda  of  Old,  and  the  Story  that 

they  Tell    (Dnwin)  net  10/0 

Oust  (Lionel),  A  History  of  Eton  College   (Duckworth)  net    6/0 

Hapgood  (Norman),  Abraham  Lincoln (Macmillan)  net    7/6 

Warti  (John),  Pyramids  and  Progress (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode) 

Carlyle  (R.  M.  and  A.  J.),  Hugh  Latimer    (Methuen)    3/6 

Firth  (C.  H.),  The  Clarke  Papers.    Vol.  lO. (Longmans) 

Bntler  (H.  ('.),  Scotland's  Ruined  Abbeys (Macmillan)  net  12/0 

Cock  (Mrs.  A.),  Life  of  Madame  de  LongiievUle  (Smith,  Elder) 

Monktonee  (Cosmo).  British  Contemporary  Artists (Ueinemann) 

Hume  (Martin  A.  8.),  Modem  Spain.    17Si-180J  (Unwin) 

Mitchell  (Donald  G.),  American  Lands  and  Letters  (Dent  &  Co.)  net 

Walker  (T.  A.),  A  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations.    Vol.  I.    ...(Univ.  Press) 
Mac<lonal't  (W.),  Select  (.-'barters  and  Other  Documents  Illustrative  of 

American  History,  1606-1775 (Macmillan)  net 

Trariijcttons  o/ the  Royal  Bisturical  Society.    New  Series.    Vol.  XIII. 

(Longmans) 
Threadt/rom  the  Ufe  nf  John  Mille,  Banker.  ...(Sherratt  i  Hughes)  net 

TRAVEL  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Timmins  (H.  Tbomhill),  Nooks  and  Comers  of  Shropshire  (Stock)  net  21/0 

Ward  (Gertrude),  Letters  from  East  Africa. 

(Univ.  Mission  to  Central  Africa) 

Scott  (G.  Firth),  From  Franklin  to  Nansen (Bowrten) 

Wood  (CJharles  W.),  In  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  (Macmillan)  net  10/0 

Smith  (W.  A.).  Temi)erate  Chile  (A.  &  C.  Black)  10/8 

Hobhouse  (E.),  Health  Abroad    (Smith,  Elder)    6/0 

Lacy  ((ieorgc.  Pictures  of  Travel,  Sport,  and  Adventures  (Pearson)  15/0 

Millai*  (J.  G.),  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt (Sotberan  &  Co.)  net  42  0 

Potocki  (Count  .(oseph),  Stortin  Somaliland  (Rowland  Ward)  70/0 

Javelle  (Bmile),  Alpine  Memories (Unwin)    7/6 

80IEN0E  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

8tarbnck(E.  D.),  The  Psychology  of  Religion (Scott)    6/0 

Frat«€r(A.  ('.),  Berkeley (Blackwood)     3/6 

Gore  (G.),  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Morality  (Sonnenschein)  net  10/6 

Sedgwick  (W.),  The  Advance  of  Knowledge (Allen)    6/0 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Alge  (8.),  Dent's  (lerman  Reader  (Dent)  net  2/8 

AlKe(8.),  First  German  Reader (Dent)  2/0 

Dewey  (Jo^n),  The  School  and  Society    (Univ.  of  Chicago  Press) 

Walters  (W  C.  F.),  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus (Blaokie)  1/6 

Gwynn  (Stephen),  The  Odes  of  Horace.    Book  IV (Blackie) 

Warren  (H  W.  T.),  Readers'  Comi>anion  to  Sesame  and  Lilies  ..(Allen)  net  1/0 

Nutt  (Alfred),  Os.**ian  and  the  Ossianic  Literature    

Weston  (Jessie  L.  i,  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights (Nutt)  6d. 

Verity  (A.  W.),  As  You  Li>e  It  (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  1/6 

Welton  (J.),  The  Logical  Basis  of  Education  (Macmillan)  3/6 

JUVENILE. 

Seton-Thompaon  (Ernest),  The  Trial  of  the  Sandhill  Stag (Nutt)  net  3/6 

('(jnnelt  (F.  S'orreys  ,  How  Soldiers  Fight    (Bowden)  net  5/0 

C.  M.  K.  and  E.  8.  L.,  The  Children's  Morning  Text  Book 

(Mowbray  &  Co.)  net  2,0 

Booth  (Maud  B.),  Sleepy-Time  Stories (Putnam's  Sons) 

Kimroins  (O.  T.),  Polly  tit  Parker's  Rents   (Bowden)  3/8 

Henty  (G.  A.),  The  Lost  Heir (Bowden)  6,0 


6/0 

7/8 


8/8 


6/0 


Townsend  (M.  Snrtees),  Stories  from  Shakespeare (Wame  &  Co.)  6/0 

Dunning  (J.  T.),  The  Two  Pools (Unwin)  3/6 

Bennett  (T.),  Tiptail      „ (Lamley)  3/6 

Lucas  (B.  v.).  The  Book  of  Shops (Richards)  6/0 

A.  A.  B.  and  Ilelumac,  Australian  Wonderland (Ward,  Lock)  2/6 

Willson  (St.  J.  B.  W.),  Lncian's  Wonderland  (Blackwood)  10/6 

Golden  Sunbeams.    Vol.  Ill (S.P.C.K.)  1/0 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brown  (Haydn),  Advice  to  Single  Women  (Bowden) 

Dabbs  (Geo.  H.  B.),  The  Dream    (Deacon  &  Co.)    I/O 

Littler  (R.  D.  M.),  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Judges  ...(Butterworth  &  Co.) 
Wise  (J.  S.),  Diomed :  The  Life,  Travels,  and  Observations  of  a  Dog 

(Macmillan)  net    7/6 

Garratt  (H.  A.),  The  Modem  Safety  Bicycle  (Whittaker  &  Co.)    3/0 

Bridges  (G.  J.),  His  First  Day's  Work (Nisbet)    1/0 

Lewis  (H.  L.),  The  Shilling  Law  Book  (Bowden)    1/0 

Smith  (James  E.),  The  Scarlet  Stigma  (Chapman,  Washington)  net    3/0 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  (Hope  &  ton) 
Smith  (John),  Christian  Character  as  a  Social  Power 

(Hodder  &  Stoughtou)    3/6 

Kearton  (R.),  Our  Barer  British  Breeding  Birds (Uassell) 

Jones  (C.  B.),  The  Lover's  Shakespeare (Gay  ift  Bird)    3/6 

Jones  (Emily),  The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book  and  Directory.. .(Black)  net    2/6 

Dorman  (M.  R.  P.),  The  Mind  of  the  Nation    (Kegan  Paul) 

Matruire  (T.  Miller),  Military  Geography    (Camb.  Univ.  Press) 

A-Beekett(A.  W.),  London  at  the  End  of  the  Century  ...(Hurst  &  Blackett)    6/0 

Smith  (Fred),  The  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist (Blackie  &  Son) 

Praga  (Mrs.  A.),  Appearances:    How  to  Keep  Them  Up  on  a  Limited 

Income (Long)    2/6 

'Nemo."    The  Making  of  Europe (Nelson  &  Son-)    3/8 

Brown  (W.  Jethro),  The  New  Democracy   (Macmillan)    7/6 

Zoological  Record,  1898 (Gurney  &  Jackson) 

Harper's  Round  Table.lSW  (Harper*  Bros.) 

The  Celtic  Year.    No.  1 (Simpkin,  Marshall) 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Maples  (Ellen),  Journals  and  Papers  of  Chauncy  Maples,  D.D.   (Longmans)    7/6 

Farrar  (Very  Rev.  F.  W.),  The  Three  Homes (Cassell  &  Co.) 

Tennyson  (Alfred  Lord),  The  Princess (Macmillan)  net    1/6 

Pratt  (Anne),  The  Flowering  Plants,  Grasses,  Sedges,  and  Ferns  of  Great 

Britain.    2  vols (Warne)  each  12/0 

Dickens  (Charles),  Christmas  Books (Dent  &  Co.)  net    1/6 

Fitzgerald  (E.)  Rub.1iy4t  of  Omar  Khayyim ;  The  Four  Editions 

(Macmillan)  net    8/6 

Stovenson  (B.  L.),  Treasure  Island  (Cassell)    3/a 

Shakespeare's  Plays,  Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV (Newnes) 

GoUancz  (J.),  The  Works  of  Shakespeare.    Vol.111 (Dent) 

J.  E.  M.,  The  Crocus  :  Containing  Original  Poems  for  Young  People 

(Cornish)    1/0 
Scott  (Temple),  The  Prose  Works  of  Jonathan  Swift.    Vol.  VIII. 

(Bell  &  Sons)    3/8 
Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems  (Evereley  Edition).   Vol.  X, :  Completing 

(Macmillan)    6/0 

J.    NISBET   &   CO.'S    LIST 


J.  H.  FRERE  and  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Letters  and  Papers  from  an  Old  Muniment  Room.     Edited 
by  G.  FE3TING.     Demy  8vo,  lOs.  net. 

*'  A  delij?litfiil  book very  entertaining  and  valuable." — World, 

'*  A  moat  delightful  and  valuable  book.*' — Manchester  Guardian. 

"Letters  such  as  tbese .take  us  behind  the  scenes  at  one  of  the  most 

interesting  periods  of  oar  nation's  history." — Scotsman, 

OLIVER    CROMWELL.     By 

ARTHUR  PATERSON,  Author  of  "Cromweirs  Own,"  &c. 
Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits,  10a.  net. 

*' An  interesting  and  valuable  historical  biography eminently  readable, 

and  it  cannot  but  prove  welcome  to  many  who  desire  to  have  a  well-iuatmcted 
opinion  on  the  life  and  character  of  Cromwell." — ^'cotsman. 

"  Most  skilfully  and  powerfully  written,"— Z/iera^Mrtf. 

CHRISTMAS    STORIES. 

IN   the   YEAR    of   WATERLOO. 

A  Story  for  Boys.    By  0.  V.  CAINE.    Extra  crown  8vo,  Gs. 
*'  *  Face  to  Face  with  Napoleon '  was  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  season  last 
year,  and  Mr.  O.  V.  Caine  has  made  a  big  bid  for  equal  pride  of  place  this  year 
with  *  In  the  Year  of  Waterloo.'  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ALL   SORTS.     By  L.  T.   Meade. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  Written  in  Mrs.  Meade's  usual  bright  and  amusing  manner." — Scotsman, 
"  We  heartily  commend  Mrs.  Meade's  charming  tale,  — Aberdeen  Free  Press, 

THE  GRIM  HOUSE.    A  Book  for 

Girls.    By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH,   Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  Sa 

*' A  delightful  story told  with  charming  miiveti."— Aberdeen  Free  Press, 

"Attractive aud  interesting." — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE     VALIANT     RUNAWAYS. 

A  Book  of  Stirring  Adventure  for  Boya.     By  GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON.    Illustrated.    Extra  crown  8vo,  5s. 
"  A  most  e.Yhilarating  book." — Speaker. 

J.  NISBET  &  CO.,  Limited,  21,  Berners  Street,  London, 
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YODN6  liADT,  w«ll  edneaUd,  Rood  Typiat 
Mid  SborUund  Wrlur.  vonlil  itiro  her  SERVICES,  for  > 
f«v  Bwnllll  to  coinineuc«,  to  Mwnxj  Ljidy  or  (jfntleman  in 
ntnm  for  SorrrUrial  n]cprHrnc«.— LetUn  K.,  care  of  Allen, 
SteUoner.  Palmde,  Orieklewood. 


Mn.  T.  FISHER  UNWINDS  ILLU8- 
rilATHD  ANNOUNCEMENT  LIST 
it  Noi"  Iti-wly,  iind  tvill  be  sent  to  any 
aililrcis  jn>it/ree  on  application. 

ILLIAMS        ft      NOBOATE, 

IMPOKTEBS  OF  rOBEION  BOOKS, 

14,  HanriatU  Str««t,  Covent  Oftrdan,  30,  Boath  Fradortok  Bt 

XdinbnrKb,  and  7,  Broad  Btraat,  Oxford. 

OATALOOCTES   noat  fra«   on  applieatlafi 


w 


BOOKS  at  DISCOUNT  PBIdKS.  -  Jnat 
publi<hed,  a  NEW  CATAI.OODE  of  184  imgesi  of  the 
BEST  NEW  BOOKS  cffennl  at  a  Diicount  of  25  per  cent., 
except  on  thoM  puhligbed  at  net  prices.  A  copy  sent  post  free 
on  application. 

Orders  for  Books  receireil  hy  the  morning  post  are  executed 
the  same  day. 
TausLors,  Haicson  &  Comba.  Ltd.,  143,  Oxford  Street,  and 
fin.  Sloane  Street,  Lot.don. 

TDaEDEKER'S      &     BADDELEY'S 

-'-'  TOURISTS'    GUIDE    BOOKS. 

New  fully  detailed  CATALOGUE  sent  peat  frwon  appUoation. 

PULAO  *  CO..  37.  BoHO  BgcABS.  Lnnpoit.  W. 

KELMSCOTT  and  VAl-E  PRESS  PUBLI- 
CATION.S.— Annotated  CATALl>(;rE  of  a  most  Im- 
portant (V>llection.  iiicltuliug  cnpies  on  Vt'llum.  supplementeii 
hy  an  iluuMiaiiy  Clioice  Series  of  Boolcs  by  Favourite  M«lero 
Authors.  The  whole  narticiil'irlr  worthy  the  attention  of 
Collectors.  Poet  free.-PRANK  UOLLINUS,  7,  Great  Turn- 
stile, Uolbom,  Lotuion. 

XMA8,      1899. 

BOOKS    fnr    PRESENTS  and    PRIZES.— 
The  LARGEST  STOfK  in  LOXnciN  to  select  from 
at  DISCOUNT   PRKIS 
Our  NEW  LIST  of  Recent  Books,  just  isEued.  will  lie 
forwarded  free  on  receipt  of  luhlress. 
A,  t  ¥.  DENNY,  304,  Strand,  W.C.,  and  32.  Charing  Cross,  S.  W 

•JuT    B.      W.      M.   .  V    O    Y   N    I    C    H 

HAS   OPENED   AN   OFFICE  AT 
1,   SOHO    SQUARE,  W., 

Where  ht-  has  on  view 
A    COLLECTION    OP    FIFTEENTH     AND    SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY  BOOKS,  EARLY  AMERICANA,  *c. 

The  List  of  UNKNOWN  and  LOST  BOOKS  is  in  preparntion 

Office  Hours:  K-l  and  2-5. 

BOOKS  WANTED— 259.  each  offered.— 
Stevenson's  EdinlmrKh,  1879— TennyBon's  Poemp.  law— 
Bymonds'd  Age  of  the  DespiitB,  T'TS— Symonds's  Esoavs.  :i  vols,, 
1S9IJ— Syir.ooils'8  Sketches  nnd  SltiJus  ja  Italy.  1S7!)— Inland 
Voyage,  1H7K— New  Arabian  Nights.  2  vols,  m*ra— Ilawhuci 
(iraiige.  IS17— "Wild  Wales.  M  vols..  18fi'— Moore's  Alps  m  mA— 
Scrope's  Salmon  Fiehine,  lS4:t-rrnwe'8  I'aintiug  in  Italy,  5 
vols.,  lSft4-7I— KiiiK  Oliimpus:  an  Iriterlude,  liti".  Ilare  B<K>k8 
Supplied.-BAKEK'S  OREAT  BOOK-SIIOP,  BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISBINa. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
-KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-olaas 
Printers  and  Publishers.  I2.  Ooueh  Kriuare,  4,  Bolt  Conrt,  Fleet 
Street,  £.C.,haTespecl&lly-built  Rotary  and  other  fiist  Machines 
for  printing  itlostrated  or  other  Poblications  and  specially-built 
Maohinee  for  fast  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page 
Jonmals  at  one  operation. 

AdTice  and  awist&nce  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commenoe 
N«w  Joomala. 

Faollities  upon  the  premiaet  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver* 
tlsinx  and  Puoliahing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  London." 

TYPE-WRITING.— Anthors'  MSS.,  Playa, 
Legal  and  HcieiUific  Documents.  Ac.,  at  usual  rates. 
Trxnslalions  frr.m  ntul  into  Foreign  Linjriiages.— W.  T.  Cuktis, 
ly,  HarriDRay  Park,  Croncli  EutL  Loudon.  N. 

TYPB-WKITING    promptly  and   aocuratery 
executed.     UHl.    per  1,000  wonls.  —  Address   Miss   G., 
M,  Caufleld  Gardens,  N,W, 

TYPE-WRITING    promptly   and   accurately 
done.    lOd.  per  l.oort  words.     Simples  and  references 
llnlti-Copiea.— Address.  Miss  E,  M„  18,  Mortimer  Ur«sc>A  N.W 

■STABLUBES    ltd. 

BIBKBECK        BANK, 
Sonthampton  Buildings.  Chancerr  Lftne.  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per  CENT,    INTEREST  allowed   on 
DEPOSITS  reparaiile  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CTRREKT  ACCOUNTS. on  the  mini- 
mum moutlilr  halanoes,  when  not  drawn  below  £loo 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  pnrchaaoa  and  Kid, 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  enconruement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  snms 
on  depodt  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completetl  XI. 

BIllKBECK    BUrLDINQ   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    POROnASE    A    HODSE 
roa  TWO  ocixEAi  rma  uomth. 

BIKKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOOIETY 

IlOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

SOB    FIVE  BHILDHOS  FSS  MONTH. 

Th«  BIRRBF.CK  ALMANAOK.wlthfnllrarticnlars.  post  free 
niANOIB  RAV^NSCRorr.  Hananar. 


To  h«  pttbUshe<l  on  Monday  next,  Deoembar  IMh. 
I  vol.,  8TO,  with  many  Illustrations,  prioe  £1  la  net. 

IpASTI  BTONBN8ES:  a  Biographioal  HU- 
lory  of  Eton.  Selertwl  from  the  Live,  of  Celehrat.d 
Etonians.  By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON,  of 
Eton  College. 

Eton:  R.  INGALTOX  DRAKE. 
London:  Bimi-ki!*,    Mausuah  A  Oo. 
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OYAL       INSTITUTION      of      GREAT 

BRITAIN,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

LECTURE  ARRANGEMENTS  BEFORE  EASTER,  Ijoo. 
Lkcti-kk  IIoi-R.  3  o'cLoca  p  II. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES. 
CHARI.F.S  VERNON  BOY.S,  Esq.,  P.R  S.,  M.R.I.—SI.X 
LECTUltKS  ladniitiNl  to  a  JUTcnile  Auditortl  on  '■KLCIllS 
in  .MuTION  and  ftl  REST"  <Kx|>enmentaUy I11ustraU-<l)  On 
Dec.  '2H  (Tlmr>dHy).  hec,  :?>.  \>m,  .ran, ',:.  4,  6, 9,  li«w.  One  Guint-a 
the  Course ;  Children  under  16,  Ilalf-a-Ouinea. 

Pr. feasor  E.  RAY  LANKESTER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  P.R.8.. 
Director  of  tho  Natural  History  Departments  of  the  British 
MuHeum,  Fuilerian  Frofesstr  of  PhTxioloay,  R.I.— TWELVE 
LECTliRtS  on  "  THE  STRUCTURft  and  CLASSIFICATION 
of  FISHES."  On  Tuesdays,  Jan.  16,  '2;{.  :i^,  Fel>,  «.  13,  in,  27. 
March  6,  13,  20,  27,  April  ;t.    One  Guinea  the  Course. 

W.  n.  R  RIVERS.  Eiq.,  M.A.  M.l)..  F.R  C.P.-THREE 
LECTURES  on  "THE  SENSES  of  PRIMITIVE  MAN."  On 
rhursilays,  ,lan,  18,  25.  Feb.  1,    Half-aiiuinci. 

Professor  II.  U.  TURNER.  M.A..  F.R.S.,  Sayilian  Professor 
of  Aittronomy  in  the  University  of  OxfonL— THREE  LEC- 
TURES on  "MODERN  ASTRO .NOM V,"  On  Thursdays, 
Feb.  «.  l.'),  22,    Ilalf-a-Guinea. 

CHARLES  WALDSTEIN.  Esq.,  Lltt.D.,  Ph.D.,  L,H.D., 
Slade  I'r..fe.s8or  of  Fine  Art,  Cuiversity  of  Cambri<lce.— 
THREE  LECTURES  on  "RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  at  the 
ABGIVE  llERJIUMlin  GREECE!."  (Illa«>rated  by  Lantern 
Rlidis.)    On  Tliursilays,  March  1, 18,  13.    Ilalf-a-Buinea. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD,  E«  i  .  F.L  S..  F.RG.S  ,  F,Z  S.— 
THREE  LECTUKES  on  "MOUNTAIN  EXPLORATION  in 
the  ANDES."  On  TJinrsdays,  March  22.  2!t,  April  6.  Half-a- 
Guinea. 

SirllUBERT  H.  P^UIRV.  Mu8.Doc..  M.A.,  D  C.L..  Director 
of  tlio  lloyal  College  of  MuMC.-TIIRBE  LECTURES  on 
"  NEGLECTED  BY-WAYS  in  MUSIC  '  («ith  Musioil  Illus- 
trations).   On  SaturtUys,  ,lan.  20,  27,  Fell.  3.     Half-a-Guinea. 

W.  L.  COURTNEY,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.— THREE.  LEC- 
TURES on  "THE  IDEA  of  TRAGEDY  in  ANCIENT  and  in 
.MoDtRN  DRAMA."  On  Saturdays,  Feb.  10,  17,  24,  Ilalf-a- 
Guinei, 

The  Ridht  Hon.  Lord  RAYLEIUH,  M.A..  D.O.L,  LL.D., 
F  R.S..  Mill.,  frofessor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  R.I— SIX 
LECTURES  on  •POL\RI8E0  LlOriT."  On  Saturdays, 
March  3.  10, 17.  24.  31,  April  7.    One  Guinea. 

Subscription  (to  Nun-Members)  to  all  Courses  of  Lectures 
(exteniling  from  Christmas  to  ^lidRummer).  Two  Guineas. 
Tickets  issued  diiily  at  the  Institution,  or  eent  by  post  on 
receipt  of  Cheque  or  Post-office  Order. 

Members  may  purchase  not  less  nijts  Three  Single  Lectcre 
Tickets,  available  for  any  Afternoon  Lecture,  lor  llalf-a-Guinea. 

Tho  FRIDAY  EVENING  MEETINGS  will  begin  on  .lannary 
mth.  at  Oli.m.,  when  the  Riglit  Hon.  Lord  RAYLEIGH  will 
Rive  a  Discourse  on  "FLUJHT."  .^ucfceding  Discoursea  will 
prolabiy  be  given  by  the  Hon.  CHARLES  A.  PARSONS. 
ProtessurJ.  REV.NOLOS  GREBS.  II.  W  ARINGTON  SMYTH. 
Esq..  Professor  JOHN  II  POV.NTINO.  MBJ"r  RONALD  R0S:4, 
Professor  FRANK  CLOWES,  Sir  BEXJA.MIN  STONE,  M, P.. 
Sir  ANDREW  NOBLE,  K  C.B.,  Professor  J.  ARTHUR 
THOMSON,  Professor  DEWAR,  snd  other  gentlemen.  To 
these  Meetings  Meml>ers  and  their  Friends  only  are  admitted 

Perrons  desirous  of  becoming  Memlwrs  are  requested  to  apply 
to  the  Secretary.  When  proposed  they  are  imme<liately  :wl. 
mitted  to  nil  the  Lectures,  to  the  Fiiday  Evening  Meetings, 
and  to  the  Library  and  Reading  Rooms ;  and  their  Families  are 
admitt«'d  to  the  l^ectures  at  a  reduced  charge.  Payment :  First 
Year,  Ten  Guineas  ;  afterwards.  Five  Guineas  a  year ;  or  a  com- 
position  of  Sixty  Guineas ■ 


o 


I  T  Y        OF        NO   R  W   1  C   H. 

MUNICIPAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  OF 
SCIENCE  AM)  ART. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Committ«e  INVITE  APPLI- 
CANTS, not  exceeding  35  years  of  ftfie,  for  the  poBition  cf 
PRlNriPALofthi  SCHOOL. 

The  Applicants  mtiBt  lie  iiualified  hy  scientific  attainments. 
Preference  will  he  Riv<*n  to  a  person  having  ha<l  practical  cxpe 
rieiice  in  n  technical  school. 

^'he  solocted  Applicnut  will  have  control  of  the  School,  and 
muBt  pyrBonally  conduct  some  t)ranche8  of  gcientific  work. 
His  <luties  will  coinmeuce  early  in  February,  ami  he  will  l>e 
requimd  to  asEist  the  Committee  in  general  premration  of  the 
School,  DOW  in  course  of  erection.  A  copy  of  the  curriculum 
will  he  Bupplied  on  application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 

Applicants  to  sentl  copies  of  recent  testimonials  to  the  Town 
Clerk,  (Juildhall.  Norwiuh.  not  later  tlmn  2^th  December  inat. 

Commeuciug  ealarj'  £:>M  per  annum. 

GEO,  B.  KENNBTT.  Town  Clerk. 

Guildhall.  Norwich. 
4th  December,  1899. 


ROYAL     INDIAN     ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE.  Cooper's  Hill.  Staines. 

The  Course  of  Study  io  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  em- 

gloyment  in  Europe.  India,  and  ttie  Colonies,  Al>out  40 
tudente  will  be  admitted  in  Septeml)er,  1900,  The  Recretarj- 
of  State  will  offer  them  forCompetition— Twelve  Appyintmente 
as  Assistant  Engineers  ju  the  Pobtio  Works  Departinent.  and 
Four  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the 
Telegraphs  Department,  Ore  in  the  Accoumauis'  Hrauch 
P.W.I).,  tuitt  One  in  the  Traflio  Department  Indinn  Sta'e 
Railway.— For  particulars  apply  to  Skcbktart  at  College, 


LONDON        LIBRARY, 
ST.  JAMES'S  Si^UARB.  B.W. 
Patbos— H,K.H.  THE  PRINCK  UP  WALES,  K.G. 
Pbmident-LESLIE   STEPHEN,  Esq. 
ViOE-pRMiDKNTS— Tho  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR.  M.P.,  the 
Right  ReT.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT 
SPENCER,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P., 
D.C.L. 
TarsTicts-Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUPP,  Right  Hon. 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK.  Bart.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of 
ROSEBERT. 
The  Library  contains  about  200.000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Litecature,  in  Various  Languacee.     Subscription,  £3 
a  year ;  Life- Membership,  acoording  to  age.    Fifteen  Volnmes 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Member*.     Reading 
Room  Open  Ull  half-past  6.     CATALOGOE,  Fifth  Edition, 
3  roll.,  royal  Sro,  price  sis.:  to  Members.  168. 

a    T.    HAGBERG    WRIGHT,  LL.D.. 

Seoretary  and  Librarian. 


F.  Y.  WHITE  &  COa'S  LIST. 


Tfi  cloth  gilt,  price  69.  each. 

THE  BOND  of  BLACK. 

3rd  Edition.  By  WILLIA.M  LK  QUKUX. 

A  VOYAGE  at  ANCHOR. 

By  (LiRK  RU.SSELU 

THE   STEPMOTHER. 

2nd  Editiim,  By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

THE  FOLLY  of  ALISON. 

By  KLORENX'E  MARRYAT. 

A    LOWLY   LOVER. 

By  FLORENCE  WARDEN'. 

WHAT  a  WOMAN  WILL  DO. 

By  LL'lAS  CLEEVK  (Mr«.  Howard  Kini?ncote', 

ANNIE  0'  the  BANES  o'  DEE. 

By  GORDON  STABLKS,  H.N. 
In  cloth  Rilt,  price  68.,  Illustrated. 

A    SAILOR'S   BRIDE. 

By  GUY  BOOTHBY. 

In  cloth  (rilt,  prioe  38.  6d.  eacb,  Illnstrated, 
SOUTH  AFRICAN   STORY. 

JOHN  AMES,  Native  Comiti'shiier. 

A  Romance  of  the  Matabele  Rising. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFO^D. 

THE  REVENGE  of  VALERIE. 

By  HUMS  NI3BBT. 

Now  Ready,  in  Illnstraled  Paper  Cover,  Is. 
riitponth  Year  of  Pnblication.  ; 

WINTERS  ANNUAL. 

THE  SOLDIER  and  the  LADY, 

Znd  E  lition.       By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 

F,   V.  WHITE   &   CO., 
14,    Bedford   Street,   Strand,    W.C. 

MTJDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  3  Montha,  6  Months, 
and  12  Months 

CAN  BE  ENTERED  AT  ANY  DATE. 


THE  BEST  and  MOST  POPULAR  BOOKS 

of  the  SEASON  ARE    NOW  in 

CIRCULATION. 

P/os]>eotiuM  of  Tflmu  fr«e  on  application. 


BOOK    SALE   DEPARTMENT. 

MiiDy  Thoasand  Surt>lus  Copies  of  Books  alwars  01^  SALE 
(Second  Hand).   Also  a  large  Si4ection  of 

BOOKS    IN    LEATHER    BINDINGS 

BOrTABLE  FOR 

CHRISTMAS,  NEW  YEAR,   BIRTHDAY, 
AND  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 


so   to   34,    NRW  OXFORD    STREET ; 

241,    Brompton    Road,    S.W. ;    48,    Qaeen   Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Loitdov  ; 

And  at  10- U,  Barton  Arcade,  HuroHiam. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  13. 
All  readeri  attempting   this   teetk't 
Competition  {deicrihtd  fully  on  page 
730)    must    cut    out    thin    Coupon 
and  nw.lose  it  with  their  re  pi  v. 


23  December,  iSgj. 
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THE 

DAINTY  "BIBELOTS; 


A  sir  jour  Booksel'er  to  show  them. 
SeO  o  volume  and  you  trill 

Buy  it- 


yoTici.-lf  jou  have  any  difficulty  in  seeing  a 
\olDnic,  send  ns  poet-card  aid  we  will  send  any 
volume  on  approval. 


THE  BIBELOTS. 


A  Series  of   Reprints  for  the  Book-lover. 

Edited  by  J.  POTTER-BRISCOE, 

CThief  Librarian  of  Noltirgham  Public   Library. 


THE  BIBELOTS. 


Size  5  in.  by  2f  in.    About  150  pp. 

Poi  trait  and  ItluBtrations,    Bound  in  leather. 

Piice  28.  6d.  Eet  each;    or  ;i  vols.,  in  leather  case, 

10s.  6d.  net. 

Vellam  KditioD  (United  to  60  copies),  10s.  8d.  net. 


THE  BIBELOTS. 


The  folio winj?  are  now  ready: — 

Vol.      J.— COLERIDGE'S    TABLE- 
TALK. 

Vol.    II.- MERRICK'S      WOMEN, 
LOVE,  and    FLOWERS. 

Vol.  III-LEIGH       HUNT'S       THE 
WORLD    of    BOOKS. 

Vol.  IV— CAY'S  TRIVIA  and  OTHER 
POEMS.  C^"  "'«  preis. 

Vol.    v.- MARCUS    AURELIUS' 
MEDITATIONS. 

Vol.  vr.- KEATS'     POEMS. 


THE  BIBELOTS. 


Pott  Mall  Gazette.^'*  The  daintiest  books  of  ihe 


Daify  TeUffraph.—  "  One  of  the  prettiest  seta  of 
book'ers  which  have  reoently  exhibited  the  taste  and 
kkill  of  mcdem  pabltfchers." 

Bpeetator. — '*  We  have  nothing  but  commendation 
for  tie  series.** 

P«nrA.— ''These  daintily  tound  rolnmes  ft  library 
in  tbemf  elves  preciont*  to  ihe  lover  of  books." 

QiMtfii.— **  Must  coogTatatdle  them  on  the  delightful 
Xet<np  of  the  «eriee." 

Li'erature.  "  We  have  seldom  seen  any  handy 
reprint  so  clearly  printed,  on  pucb  excellent  paper, 
«Tid  so  well  fiLtecf  U>  stand  rongh  wear." 

Daily  AVu7«.~"  Among  the  daintiest  little  volumes 
«m  the  book  market." 

Jtirmingham  Pogf,— "The  little  book  is  indeed  a 
ftreftsare." 

Globe.— "The  bindingr*  type,  and  paper  are  irre- 
pronchable." 

Aoo^W^.— "The  attractions  of  the  series  only 
■««m  the  greater  the  more  we  eee  of  them." 

Si.  Jame»*s. — **  Ezriaisi'e  lifle  bil^eloiu." 

Ws$tmin»ter  Oazette.—  '*  One  of  the  preti  iest  little 
books  on  the  market." 

ScotMinan.—"  y[o»t  welcome  to  all  who  admire  a 
fretty  bo<jk.'* 

Church  Time$.  —  "  MuMt  captivate  every  book- 
Viver." 

Ladi£9*  FUfld,—"  The  acme  of  perfection." 

London  :   GAY  &  BIRD, 
22.  Bedford  Strter,  Strand,  W.O. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.'S  SELECTED  LIST. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  FRANCES  HODQSON  BURNETT. 

>'ow  ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers*. 


THE 


IN   CONNECTION  WITH 

DE   WILLOUGHBY   CLAIM. 


Crown  8\'0,  cloth  gilt,  68. 

PRESS     OPINIONS: 


The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  Nov.  29,  1880. 

"...  We  have  no  hesitation  insajin^that  Mrs.  Burnett's  new  work  is  one  of  the  most  movirg 
EoveLs  of  the  year  .  .  .  and  it  contains  scenes  of  a  most  tender  and  pervading  sweetness.  ...  As 
is  always  the  cape  in  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  best  work,  it  is  the  lovableness  of  her  characters  nhicti 
gives  such  charm  (o  her  pages.  ...  To  pass  from  scenes  of  keen  pathos  to  others  of  such  tender 
tharn:,  from  ihe  piteous  figure  of  Margery  to  that  of  the  radiant  Sheba.  is  an  employment  which,  however 
affecting  to  or-r  emotiors,  is  very  fascinating.    .    .    .    It  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  novel." 


711.4 


»£l 


xx.r.oijrca-] 

The  WEEKLY  SUy,  Dec.  2,  1899. 


" .  .  .  '  The  De  Willonghby  Claim '  shows  the  gifted  aut'  oress  at  her  best.  The  novel  is  one  of  the 
most  human  tliat  has  been  puf  lished  this  year,  and  is  full  of  that  sweetness  and  pathos  we  have  rome  to 
look  for  in  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett's  work.  Tte  characttrs  are  all  lovatjle.  .  .  .  It  is  the  biggest  thing 
Mrs.  Hodi:son  Burnett  has  attempted,  ai  d  she  has  been  rewarded  with  conspicuous  success  " 


rrixe 


The  DAILr  CHRONICLE,  Dee.  8,  1899. 


OK«.A.X3ME 


•' Mrs.  Burnett  has  never  written  better  than  in  this  story.  She  has  never  delineated  character  mrre 
delicately,  more  sympathetically,  her  pathcs  !■  as  never  been  truer,  her  humour  more  ensaging.  The  book 
gives  one  (he  impression  of  having  lieeu  written  with  great  and  worthy  care.  No  writer,  not  the  very 
ahlest,  who  ma<?e  a  point  of  turning  out,  say,  three  novels  a  year,  could  possibly  have  done  anything  so 
good  as  '  The  De  Willoughb^  Claim.'  " 


RECENT     FIOTION. 


IMPORTANT  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
"GUKNN." 

VRONI:    the   Weaver's   Heart's 

Dearest.      By  BLANCHE    WILLIS    HOWARD. 

Crown  8vp,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  68. 
"  *  Vrcni,'  a  quaint  unsopbisiicaled  child  of  nature, 
i^-  an  original  and  engaging  personality,  and  the 
authrr  has;  depicted  her  with  exce|)iionnl  power. 
There  are  many  moving  incidents  in  ihe  tale,  which 
is  writfjn  in  a  pretty  and  olten  poeiic  ^tile  which  's 
singularly  atliactive,  and  the  inteicst  is  well  main- 
tiiced  to  the  end ."—Puhhsher's  Circidar, 


THE    STRANGE   ADVENTURES   of 

ISRAEL  PENDRAY.     By  S[LAS  K.  HOCKING. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

"  *  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Israel  Per  di  ay  *  tells 
a  tale  of  Cornish  life  a  ceiitury  ago.  With  such  a 
theme  and  such  material  Mr.  Hocking  has  sketc'^ed 
in  graphic  and  bold  ouiline,  with  occasional  detail, 
charactfir  studies  of  the  greatest  intirest.  Tie  tale 
rover  tings,  and  the  iutetest  a*i  times  is  i  densely 
dramat  c.  We  cou'-ider  the  latest  of  Mr.  SIIrs  K. 
Hockirg's  broks  will  be  rkssed  as  one  of  his  most 
successful  effort?." — Sheffield  Independent, 


THE  IMPERIAL  POETS. 

Ccund  in  elfgant  etyle  in  nrt  linen,  inlaid  vellum  panel,  gilt  lettered, 
gilt  ed^es,  wiih  G  Photographs,  per  vol.,  8s.  6d. 

Tht  dixtinrtii'e  feature  of  the  fviperial  Poets  ever  other  uriei  pubt  ahed  it  the  Bix 
photutTrai'hs  which  appear  ii*  each  m'.umes,  the  Jinert  paper  <  nlu  ie  nseily  ami  ten  out  if 
the  twelve  vulumen  i  f  the  eerie'  bare  a  red  /tJW  Itorder.  A  Portrait  of  the  Poet  i-  given 
in  all  casee,  awl  th£  ptwtuaraphe  illuntrute  the  actual  gctnes  allultd  to  in  the  ttxt  I'f 
the  poeiH,  or  have  eovie  direct  interest  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  Poet. 


1.  Shakespeare. 
i.  Longfellow. 
3.  Byron. 
4,.  Milton. 


6.  Scott. 

6.  Wordsworth. 

7.  Shelley. 

8.  Burns. 


».  Hood. 

10.  Gems  of  National  Poetry. 

11.  Hemans. 
I  12.  Moore. 


AN 

TENNYSON 


ART  EDITION  OF 

'S   POEMS  (Complete). 


"  Gems  from  the  World's  Best  Literature." 

CAMEOS  of  LITERATURE 

FROM 

STANDARD  AUTHORS. 

In  Twelve  compact  Volumes,  fach  coneitting  of 
2{6  pp.,  with  an  Index  of  Authors  and  Subjectp, 
and  Photogravure  Frcntif  piece.  Handsomely  hound 
in  half-white  cloth,  with  i?reen  watered  silk,  sides 
gilt,  6nd  gilt  tops.  Neatly  tncased  in  water  ."ilk 
panelled  lox  to  match  binding. 


Handsomely 
bound  in  watere 
silk  binding,  wit 
inlaid  pan*  I,   gi 
lettered,    g 
edges,      with 
finely  reprodncei 
portrait  in  photo- 
gravure from  the 
painting  by  G.  P. 
Watts,  R.A. 

The  Volume 
may  also  be  had 
in  vaiioua  leather 
bindings. 

Prices  on  appli- 
cation. 


A  cimpleti'  Catahtgue  of  PrettHtatum  Books  will  le  I.  ruardei  on  applicatUn. 
London  :  FEEDERICK  WARNE  &;.C0.,  Chandos  He  use,  Bedford  St.,  Strand. 
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CHATTO&WINDUS'SNEtf  BOOKS 


THINGS   I   HAVE  SEEN  in  WAR.     By 

IK\IN<;    MoNTAOU.     With    Irt  FuU-Pago   IU'i»tratioa». 

"Tliw*  iten  aiiJ  I'fnril  remiaisc^nce*  of  a  f'>rin<rr  w»r  artiBt 
of  tb«  tllHMtintad  Lofulon  Xeitn  provitle  miwt  viitertamioK  read- 
ing.  Mr.  MooUru'h  (li»cursif«  i.l''*«»ntry  is  altrac'ive.  and  lie 
haa  MTrral  »oote»  of  uDcoinmouly  good  aud  varit^  sti^ries  to 
UUr-Patl  VaU  GoMttt.  

BRAVE     MEN    in    ACTfON :   ThrlUing 

S  orimof  tlu-  BritUli  Fl»(i.     By  S.  J    MrKENN  A  and  .7.  A. 
u*-liKA.    With  8  lllu-stnitioiis  hy  SrAfi.tT  L    Woyo.    A 
NEW  K1>ITI<>N.    Small  Svo.  clotli,  gtlt  ihIkcs,  ftB. 
"  A  de»erTe«ily  popular  honk,  uf  ttiriltJD^  storiea  of  the  Britiiih 

FUg....U  may  li*ve  beeu  primarily  mtei.dt?d  for  tjoyg,  but  it  is 

good  reniiuK  for  grown  men.*— Brvad  Arrvw. 

THE  SHIP:  hep  Story.     By  W.  Clark 

RU-8EI.L.  Withsolllurtratioufiby  H.C  SKfri>uj  Wkioiit. 
Ismail  410.  cloth,  gilt  top,  t>s. 
"Nut  a  lover  of  the  sea  and  sliips  but  will  take  delight  id  this 
back.  Mr.  Russell  may  well  describe  Mr.  S?pp"n«  Wright's 
dnwiDgd  ait  lieautiful,  aiul  iu  uiauy  respecttt  faultlegi.  The 
book  it  a  delightful  one,  full  of  infornialioii,  aoccdote,  aitd 
pleaaaDt  gOMip  about  ships  and  shipbuildiog,  from  Noah's  Aik 
to  a  modern  warship."— -/JooA-jmin. 


BOHEMIAN    PARIS    of    TO-DAY.      By 

W.   C.  MORRfJW.      With  H>6    Illustratious  by    Euouakd 

CccvKL.    Small  8vo,  cloth,  silt  top,  68.     - 

"  There  i»a  vivacity  of  description  about  it  which  is  thoroaghly 

French.    The  book  supplfinL-nts  'Trilby,'  and  briogs  the  late 

George  Pu  Mauri^r's'Paris'vety  much  uptodate.  M.Cucuel's 

iUustratioup  arefeuperb."— To-ZMff, 

LONDON  SOUVENIRS.    (An  Antiquary's 

Not*  Iti-ikl     By  r.  W.    liECKETIlORN.      Crown   8to, 
(loih,  gilt  top.  ft*. 
"Mr.  lleckethoru's  book  maybe  tiiken  up  at  any  time  aud 

laid  dowu  ntaaother  with  the  certainty  of^amusement It 

Km  not  a  dull  page."— .Votetaad  <JuirU8. 

JEBUSALGH :   the  City  of  Herod  and 

8«lii.lln.  Bj  WALTER  BESANT  and  E.  H.  PALMER. 
FOURTH  EDITION  With  a  new  Cliapter,  a  M  ip,  and  11 
lUu^trttioQs.    Small  demy  8to.  cloth,  78.  6A. 


POPULAR  SIX-SHILLING   NOVfiLS. 


THE  ORANGE  GIRL.     By  Sir  Walter 

EES^ANT.     With  S  Ulubtniticus  by  Fhkd  I'eor.im.    SIXTH 

EDITION. 
"A  Story  of  such  enthralliDp  interest  tliat  it  cmnot  fail  to 

engross  attention  to  the  end In  'The  Orange  Girl'   the 

author  of  'All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men'  is  decidedly  at  bii 
very  best."— H'teJt/i/  RegixUi: 

TERENCE.    By  B.  M-  Croker,  Author  of 

"Diana  Barrington."      With   (J    Illustrations   by   Sidm.y 

PAOKT. 

"  There  is  a  freshness,  brightness,  and  charm  which  make  it 
»uch  a  Btory  as,  when  end.-d,  i&  laid  dowu  wiiU  the  wish  that 
there  had  been  more  of  it ;  the  leading  characters  iu  it  are 
»uch  fascinating  people  that  one  feels  sorry  to  lose  sight  of 
them."— 5cof«imm. 

MRS.  DUNBAR'S  SECRET.    By  Alan  St. 

ACBY.N,  Author  of  "  A  Fellow  of  Trinity." 
■■  A  wull-told  aud  interesting  story  "—'i«ntUx&mi'in. 

A  CRIMSON  CRIME.    By  Geo.  Manville 

FENX.    Author    of    "The    New    MIstrets."      SECOND 
EDITION. 

AN  ADVENTURESS.     By  L.  T.  Meade, 

Autlior  ijf  "  llie  Voice  of  tlie  Charmer." 

EUREKA.     B.V  Owen   Hall,  Author  of 

"  Tlie  Tiack  of  a  Storm." 

UNDER    FALSE   PRETENCES.     By 

AliELI.NE  SERGEANT.    TIIIKI)  EDITION. 

Three-and-Sixpenny  Novels. 

THE    GOUD'N     IDOL.      By    J.    r.    MuddOCk, 

Amhur  of  "  From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep." 

TALES    cf   TERROR.      By    Dick    Donovan, 

Autli'jr  of  "A  Detective's  Triomphs."' 

THE     SIREN'S     WEBB:     a     Romance     of 

London  .'(reielj       B.v    AVNIE    T1I0,\IAS    (Mrs.    I'ksdi:r 
C'lDLir).  .-Vuthor  of  "  n.unis  IJonne,"  ic.  . 

A     HONEVMOON-S     ECLIPSE.      By    Sarah 

TVTI.ER,  Author  of  ■■  .Mrj  Canulcliael'B  Goil.lesses." 

THE    VOUNQ     MASTER    of   HYSON     HALL. 

By  FRANK  R.  .slot'KToN.    With  UlustratiouB. 

A   PLASTER  »AiNT.     By  Annio  Edwardes> 

Author  of  "Ott«)it  We  to  Visit  Her?" 


ADVENTURE    BOOKS. 

NEW  EllITlLiXS.     Siuill  demy  seo.  cloth,  gill  edges, 
.'Hi.  each. 

COLONEL  THORNDYKES  SECRET.    By 

ti.  A.  IIE.NTY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

RUJUB.  the  JUGGLER.   By  G.  A.  Henty. 

\*  lih  8  Illu8trali.ini  hj  BrAjitEr  L.  Wood. 
naon.OB»TrofWmDr8,m,8t.M»rtta'8l,»ne,W.C. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  WHITE  BENSON. 

Sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

By  his  Son,  AKTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON,  of  Eton  College. 

With  nnmerons  Portraits  and  lUastrations.    la  2  vole.,  8vo,  36a.  net. 
ST.  JAMES'S  OAZBTTB.—" One  of  the  be»t  biographies  published  for  many  a  year/* 


ROBERT  GROSSETESTE,  BISHOP  of  LINCOLN.    A 

rontributiin  to  t'nc   Heliffiou?*,  Poliiioal,  and  InU'llecUial  Hi8tory  of  the  Thirteenth  Cenlary.     By 

FRANCIS  SEYMOUR  STEVlfiNSON.  M.P.     8vo,  10a.  net. 

SPE4KEB. — '* clearly  defines  Grosseteste'e  contribution  to  the  progress  of  humanity," 

MAXJ^ESFEfi  GUiUDfAW—^WeUproporAonQtlimd  pleasantly  written." 

JAMES   HACK   TUKE:   a  Memoir.     Compiled  by  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  EDWARD  FRY,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Balliol  Colle^'e,  Oxford.    With  Portrait.    Rxtr» 
crown  8.0,  7b.  fd.  net. 


TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  MILL,  and  other  LITERARY 

ESTIMATES.    By  FREDEhlU  HARRISON.    E.ttra  crown  Svo,  8s.  8d.  net. 
SPEAKER.—"  Worthy  in  every  way  of  a  hnmane  and  8.'i^<iciou8  critic  who  has  crossed  swords  wiili 
gome  of  the  most  powerful  writers  in  the  last  two  generations." 

NEW    WORK    BY    QOLDWIN    SMUH. 

THE   UNITED   KINGDOM:  a  Political  History.     By 

GOLDWIN  S.MITLl,  D.O.L.,  Author  of  "  The  United  States,"  &c.    2  vols.,  8vo,  I63.  net. 

DAILY  CHROS'ICLE.—"'V/e  receive  his  two  volumes  of  continuous  and  accurate  survey  as  the 
outcome  of  a  le.irnetl  leisure  and  ample  authority....  ..Mr,  Goldwiu  Smith  writes  strong  and  nervous 

English,  and  he  marahnlU  his  facts  with  scrupulous  care.*' 

NEW    BOOK    BY    CHARLES    W.    WOOD. 

IN  the  VALLEY  of  the  RHONE.    By  Charles  W.  Wood, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  Mijorca,"  &e.    With  8.S  Illustrations.    Svo,  10s.  net. 

EVERSLEY    SERIES.-New  Volumes. 

BY    J.     R.     OREEN. 

THE    CONQUEST    of  ENGLAND.     By  John  Richard 

GRSEN.     Ill  2  vols.     Globe  Svo,  lOs. 

THE  EVERSLEY  SHAKESPEARE.    Now  complete  in 

10  vols.      Glolje  8vo,  58.  each.      Edited,    with  Introduction    and    Notes,   by    Professor   C.   H, 
HERKORD. 
LITERATURE.—"  Admirably  printed  and  bound." 

TWO     NEW     SERIALS     commence    in    the    JANUARY     NUMBER    of 

MACMILLAN'S     MAGAZINE.-Pnce  ls.-CovreNTS. 


1.  ANTHONY'S  FORTUNE.    By  Asthue  Beckford. 

Ciiapters  I. -IV. 

2.  THE     BATTLE    of    MEEANEE.       By    T.    Rics 

Hoi  MKS. 

3.  STEVEN.S0N'S  LETTERS. 

i.  CONTINENTAL  FlGUBE-SKiTISG.   By  Geokgi 

Wood. 
5.  THE  BLIZZARD.    By  Ernest  G.  Hbnb.im. 


6.  AMONG   CHINESE   MONASTKRIKS.     By  Mrs> 

Abcuibald  Little. 

7.  A  LETTER  from  the  COUNTRY. 

8.  VOICES  of  the  NIGHT.    By  John  M.  Bicos. 

9.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.     By  Siepskn  Owxms. 
10.  THE  CAMPAIGN  of  DOU  AI.    B.y  Capt.  Cusirn, 

Royal  Iri.*  Fusiliers.    Chaps.  I.-III. 


THE    TEMPLE     BAR     MAGAZINE. 

Price  Is.— Contents  for  JANUARY,  190O. 
OPENING  CHAPTERS  of  a  NEW  STORY  by  W.  E.   NORRIS,  entitled    "THE    FLOWER 


of  the  FLOCK. 

2.  A  CALCULATING  "PHILOSOPHER." 

3.  THE  MARRYING  of  KAT. 

4.  THE  POETRY  of  WINDMILLS. 

5.  THE  ESCAPADES  of  a  DRUMMER-BOY. 

6.  A  WOMAN'S  TOUR  in  the   BELUKWE  GOLD 

DISTRICT. 


Chap*.  i.-IV. 

7.  THE  MEDICI  WOMAN. 

8.  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYGK. 
U.  THAT  AMAZING  MIDDY. 

10.  ON  the  BANKS  of  the  DOVE. 

11.  MY  JAPANESE  FRIENDS. 

12.  THE  BATH  COMEDY.    By  Aaxxs  and  Goinos 

Castls. 


THE     CENTURY     MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.     Price  Is.  4d. ;  Annual  Subscrijition,  post  free,  16s. 
The  JANU.\RY  NUMBER  contains: 
IN  the  MATTER  of  OSE  COMPASS.    By  Rcdtakd  Kipmng. 

OlilVBR  CROMWELL.    Openinc  of  the  War-Marston  Moor.    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Moblxt. 
CHILDLESS.     By  SrErnEif  PHii.i.lrs. 

CHRIST  WALKING  on  the  SEA.     (The  Century's  Series  of  American  Artists.)     By  C.  C.  Colihi*. 
Engraved  on  Wood  by  Hesbt  Wolf. 

And  numerous  other  Storkt  and  .irticles  of  General  Tntereft.  


ST.    NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.    Price  Is. ;  Annual  Siil^sci-ipiiion,  iiost  free,  123, 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains: 

A  CHRISTMAS  BAG.      Story  By  CvKOl.tui  B.  BuBBBLt,. 


L^DY  BLU.SDERPIN'S  FAMILY  COACH. 

FELIX.    A  Provencal  Story    

HOW  A  LITTLE  DEED  GREW.    Story 


Verse  and  Qamo 


And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


By  M.  K.  jEssor. 

By  EVALKBH  STEiir. 

By  Hekbibt  H,  S>irra. 


MACMILLAN   &   CO.,  Ijmited,   London. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

Mr.  Coir  an  Doyle's  decision  to  volunteer  for  service  in 
South  Africa  and  to  find  his  own  charger  is  spirited  and 
admirable.  Not  many  literary  men  have  the  physique  or 
means  to  make  similar  offers.  We  wish  they  had.  But 
physique  and  means  are  not  all  that  Mr.  Doyle  may  be 
asked  to  provide.  The  Cape  authorities  are  understood  to 
desire  the  services  of  first-class  detectives  capable  of 
unmasking  Boer  spies.  Probably  in  their  wildest  dreams 
they  never  hoped  for  so  distinguished  an  ally  as  Sherlock 
Holmes.  AVTiether  as  a  specialist  in  detection  or  as  a  man 
of  might  in  action,  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  is  equally  a  welcome 
recruit.  And  when  all  is  over  his  pen  will  doubtless  help 
us  the  better  to  realise  what  the  sword  has  been  accom- 
plishing. It  must  also  be  remembered  tliat  Mr.  Doyle's 
spheres  of  usefulness  do  not  end  with  fighting  and  detec- 
tion.    He  is  also  a  very  capable  surgeon. 


The  latest  enterprise  of  Mr.  Harmsworth  is  the  projec- 
tion of  the  soldiers'  Hvening  News.  This  is  to  be  an  edition 
of  the  Evening  News  consisting  entirely  of  war  news 
for  the  consumption  primarily  of  the  British  soldier  who  is 
engaged  in  making  that  news ;  and  it  has  been  decided 
upon  because  of  the  soldier's  anxiety  to  know  "  what 
they  are  saying  about  him  and  his  deeds  in  the  old 
country."  Personally,  we  feel  that  the  soldier  is  better 
without  such  information.  His  duty  is  to  fight,  and  not 
to  read  Fleet-street  criticisms  on  his  fighting.  But  this  is 
a  reading  age,  when  everything  is  published,  and  Tommy 
Atkins  having  as  much  right  to  share  the  fashion  as 
anyone  else,  we  cannot  urge  our  opinion  very  far.  The 
Under-Secretary  for  War  has,  it  seems,  expressed  his 
cordial  approval  of  the  scheme,  and  Messrs.  Donald  Currie 
&  Co.  are  prepared  to  convey  the  papers  to  the  Cape  free 
of  charge. 


Many  of  the  private  letters  describing  battles  and  in- 
cidents in  the  war  have  been  excellent.  A  judicious 
selection  would  make  a  most  interesting  volume.  It  might 
well  be  published  in  monthly  parts,  beginning  at  once.  Jl 
multitude  of  books  on  the  campaign  by  professional  corre- 
spondents are  being  arranged  for.  We  hear  of  several 
applications  to  editors  of  daily  papers  for  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  special  correspondence. 


We  have  received  notification  of  the  following  changes 
in  the  S.  8.  McClure  Co.,  of  New  York.  By  a  friendly 
arrangement  the  present  partnership  between  Mr.  S.  S. 
McClure  and  Mr.  P.  N.  Doubleday,  constituting  the 
Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.,  will  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Double- 
day  will  continue  business  on  his  own  account.  Mr. 
McClure,  in  addition  to  conducting  his  own  magazine 
{McClure' s),  will  establish  a  new  illustrated  Eeview,  and 
will  publish  an  Encyclopffdia  and  other  books.  Mr.  Robert 
McClure,  in  London,  will  hereafter  represent  only  the  8.  8. 
McClure  Co.  and  its  interests. 


Mk.  Edwahd  Abnold  sends  us  the  following  instance  of 
rapid  printing.  The  third  edition  of  Red  Pottage  was  burnt 
while  at  press  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  December  9, 
and  the  plates  hopelessly  damaged.  Within  three  hours 
of  the  news  being  received  sixteen  compositors  were  at 
work  at  Guildford,  re-setting  the  type,  and  by  Wednesday 
night  the  whole  book  had  been  reprinted  and  an  edition 
of  three  thousand  copies  machined.  Thirty-six  hours 
were  occupied  in  binding,  and  the  third  edition  was  on 
sale  at  ten  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  December  15. 


TuE  question  "  Have  you  read  Red  Pottage  ?  "  now  has, 
by  the  way,  a  companion.  People  interested  in  the 
patriotic  recitation  at  the  Empire  ask:  "Have  you  heard 
Brown  Pottage  ?  " 


A  FORTUNATE  misstatement  in  the  Periodical,  the  excellent 
advertising  magazine  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  has  drawn 
from  Mr.  Birrell  the  following  letter  of  remonstrance : 

Sir, — I  was  petrified  with  horror  to  find  myself  pilloried 
in  the  Periodical  as  a  man  capable  of  sneering  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  poking  fun  at 
the  Parthenon. 

How  it  was  possible  for  the  writer  in  the  Spectator  so  to 
misread  the  passage  quoted  from  my  Lectures  on  Copy- 
ri(j/it  would  puzzle  me  more  than  it  does  had  I  not  been 
a  reviewer  myself.  His  pipe  probably  went  out  just  at 
the  moment,  anil,  after  he  bad  refilled  and  relit  it,  he  lost 
the  thread  of  my  discourse. 

What  I  had  in  my  mini  was  not  the  supineness  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  but  the  worthlossness  of  most  copyrights 
after  the  death  of  the  authors  of  the  books  Supposing 
Mr.  Tupper  had  bequeathed  his  Proverhial  Pliilnsophy  to 
the  Clarendon  Press,  how  many  editions  of  it  would  have 
appeared  after  Mr.  Tupper's  death  ?  It  is  disheai'teuing 
to  be  so  easily  misunderstood. 


Two  new  illustrated  sixpenny  weeklies  will  make  their 
appearance  next  month — the  Sphere,  Mr.  Shorter's  new 
paper,  and  the  King,  which  will  be  issued  by  Sir  George 
Newnes.  Mr.  James  Walter  Smith  wUl  edit  the  King. 
Mr.  Smith  for  long  has  been  the  editor  of  the  American 
edition  of  the  Strand  Magaxine. 


Mil.  JoH^f  Latey,  the  editor  of  the  Sketch,  sends  us  the 
following  reply  to  our  question  as  to  what  two  books  had 
most  pleased  and  interested  him  in  1899  :  "  Fights  for  the 
Flag  and  the  first  volume  of  How  England  Saved  Europe, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Fitchett,  for,  at  a  critical  period  of  our 
history  this  most  picturesque  battle-limner  has  seasonably 
stimulated  the  patriotism  of  Britons  by  reminding  us  of  the 
valorous  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire.'''' 


Mr.  a.  B.  Walkley,  whose  first  series  of  articles  under 
the  title  Frames  of  Mind  has  lately  been  published  in 
book  form,  is  contributing  a  second  series  to  the  Morning 
Leader. 
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FsoM  the  Chronich'i  "  Wills  and  Bequests  "  column  ol 
Tuesday  last : 

Charles  Grant  Blairflndie  Allen,  author,  died  October  26, 
1S99,  aged  fifty-one ;  £l>,4o5  gross,  £3,500  net  per- 
sonalty. 
Francis  Hudson,  cheesemonger,  died  October  26,  1899, 
.»ged  sixty-three;  £275,810  gross,  £190,086  net  per- 
sonalty. 

Every  year  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  the  Literary  Agent,  puts 
forth  blushingly  a  little  book  of  testimonials  to  his  wisdom 
and  operativeness  from  the  principal  autliors  for  whom 
he  labours.  Year  by  year  the  book  grows  in  size,  since 
new  clients  are  continually  seeking  Mr.  Watt's  assistance. 
This  year,  among  the  new  and  satisfied  clients,  we  find 
Miss  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett, 
Mr.  Whiteing,  Mr.  BuUen,  Mr.  Walter  Raymond  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Capes.  All  write  enthusiastically  of  their 
dealings  with  their  agent,  and  most  of  them  playfully  take 

C'  IS  with  their  letters.     Mr.  Gapes  is,  as  is  usual  with 
,  styleful.     He  writes : 

I  can  only  say  that  if  yoiir  faith  in  me  shall  prove  to  be 
as  well  justified  as  is  mine  in  you,  there  will  be  one  con- 
tented author,  at  least,  by-and-by  in  England.  And  in 
the  meantime  I  exist  in  the  perfect  confidence  that  to  this 
condition  of  mind  1  am  destined — and  through  you.  You 
have  already,  indeed,  given  me  ample  proof  that  man 
without  an  agent  is  a  self-stultifying  beast ;  and  I  am  now 
of  infinitely  greater  value  (ratably)  in  my  own  eyes  than  I 
was  before  the  beginning  of  my  fortunate  connexion  with 
you.  Pray  keep  me  in  conceit  with  myself  by  remaining 
mine  faithfully. 

As  I  am  always  yours  faithfully,  &c. 

This,  surely,  is  literature!  Mr.  Bullen  has  his  little 
metaphor  all  pat :  "" 

I  should  say  that  you  are  not  merely  a  luxury  to  a 
literary  man,  you  are  a  necessity — a  pilot  to  the  voyager 
in  unknown  waters  and  an  epitome  of  practical  knowledge 
that  acts  as  well  as  advises. 

Mr.  Hewlett  is  sententious  and  complimentary  : 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  one's  business  smoothly  done, 
and  to  find  sympathy  with  one's  hopes  and  aims.  I  quite 
realise  also  that  your  position  between  the  Author  and  the 
Deep  Sea  is  one  of  delicacy ;  but  your  tact  has  shown  you 
the  channel.  I  am  sure  you  have  no  more  to  fear  from 
prejudice. 

But  the  cream  of  the  new  matter  is  the  "  characteristic  " 
letter  of  the  witty  author  of  A  Double  Thread.  This  is  an 
advertisement  worth  striving  after ;  humour,  sprightli- 
ness,  allusion — all  are  here  : 

In  the  first  place,  you  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  literary  hazel- 
twig,  possessing  the  magic  quality  of  discovering  Pacto- 
liau  streams  in  most  unlikely  and  unlooked-for  spots. 
And,  in  the  second,  I  find  it  a  vast  relief  to  push  the 
burden  of  all  my  business  arrangements  on  to  your  most 
efficient  shoulders.  One  woman  cannot  be  "like  Cerberus, 
three  gentlemen  at  once  " — that  is  to  say,  an  author,  a  good 
busiuess-man,  and  a  man  about  town :  yet  these  I  tried  to 
be  before  I  met  you ;  but  now  I  cheerfully  devote  myself 
to  my  tongue  and  my  pen,  and  leave  you  to  look  after  my 
pocket ;  with  every  confidence  that — -while  I  am  enjoying 
myself — my  pocket  will  give  me  full  satisfaction,  owing  to 
your  help. 

I  agree  with  the  Irishman  who  said,  "  I  don't  care 
whether  I  live  or  die  as  long  as  I  keep  my  health  "  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  every  author  who  endorses  this  senti- 
ment will  do  well  to  place  his  or  her  business  arrangements 
in  your  hands,  and  so  be  saved  no  end  of  anxiety  and 
trouble. 

After  this  Mr.  Whiteing's  sober  testimony  is  almost  un- 
readable in  its  straightforwardness ;  but  Mr.  Watt  should 
like  it  as  well  as  any : 

And  it  is  something  to  be  represented  in  the  market  by 
one  who  is  no  higgler,  but  who  has  a  due  sense  of  the 
buyer's  position  as  well  as  of  the  seller's  claims. 


By  a  prophetic  chance  Macaulay  gave  Mr.  Watt  one 
of  the  best  "  notices "  he  has  had.  In  the  Essay  on 
Madame  D'Arblay  he  speaks  of  the  old  king,  George  the 
Third,  trotting  into  the  room  with  "  '  What !  what  I  what ! 
in  his  mouth."  Mr.  Watt  should  adopt  this  royal  adver- 
tisement as  his  motto. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  contents  of  the  handsome 
volume  of  Choral  Songs  hy  Variom  JFriters  and  Compotert 
in  Honour  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  which  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  just  pubUshed : 


With  wisdom,  (goodness,  grace 
Oat  on  the  windy  Weftt . 
Harlc!  theworldiefuUof  thypraine 
For  all  the  wonderof  thy  re^l  day 
The  seaboartLsare  her  mantle's  hem 
Who  can  dwell  with  greatness  I    . 
Lady  on  the  silver  throne 
A  Century's  Penultiraato 
With  still  incrc:tsing  blessings 
To  her  beneath  whose  stedfaststar 
A  thousand  years,  l)y  sea  and  land 

Flora's  Queen 

The  Triumph  of  Victoria 


AUTIOB 

Alfred  Austin     . 
Arthur  C.  Benson 
Robert  Bridges  . 
Earl  of  Crewe     . 
John  Davidson  . 
Austin  DobBon    . 
Edmund  Gosse  . 
Arthur  C.  .lames 
Marquis  of  Lome 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers 
Henry  Newbolt . 
J.  F.  R.  Stniner 
T.  H.  Warren     . 


COMPOSKB 

Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
C.  V.  Stanford 
H.  Walford  Davies 
SirFrederick  itridge 
Sir  (_ie<:trge  Martin 
Sir  Hubert  Parry 
A.  M.  Goo<lhart 
Charles  Wood 
Arthur  Somervell 
Edward  Eltrar 
C.  H.  Lloyd 
Sir  John  Stainer 
Sir  Walter  Pamtt 


This  sumptuous  quarto  of  Choral  Songs  contains,  it 
must  be  admitted,  some  very  indiSerent  poetry.  Writing 
for  music  is,  of  course,  a  shackling  business ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  that  we  know  of  why  it  should  lead  to  such  loose 
rhyming  as  two  at  least  of  these  poets  indulge  in.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  we  may  remind  them,  who  has  done  more  writing 
for  music  than  probably  any  other  living  man,  has  never 
rhymed  loosely.  But  look  at  this  couplet  from  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson's  madrigal : 

What  merry  breezes  would  not  crack  their  cheeks  to 

laud  her  ? 
What  gallant  captains  would  not   give  their  lives  to 

guard  her  ? 

and    at  this  from    "The  Triumph  of  Victoria,"  by  the 
President  of  Magdalen : 

Then  on  the  sea  and  shore  the  cannon  boomed. 
All  hail !  Great  Queen,  on  shore  and  sea  renowned ! 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  two  quatrains  are  as  happy  as  any- 
thing in  the  book : 

I. 
Who  can  dwell  with  greatness  ?    Greatness  is  too  high  ; 
Flowers  are  for  the  meadow,  suns  are  for  the  sky  ;  — 
Ah  I  but  there  is  greatness  in  this  land  of  ours. 
High  as  is  the  sunlight,  humble  as  the  flowers  I 

II. 
Queen,  of  thee  the  fable !    Lady,  thine  the  fate ! 
Royal,  and  yet  lowly,  lowly,  and  yet  great ; — 
Great  in  far  dominion,  great  in  pomp  of  years, 
Greater  still  as  woman,  greatest  in  thy  tears. 


In  the  current  number  of  the  Puritan  some  particulars  of 
the  progress  of  Mr.  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone  are  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Herbert  Field.  This  sentence  is 
sanguine  :  "Probably  the  publication  of  the  Life  will  not 
only  awaken  a  new  enthusiasm  with  regard  to  its  subject, 
but  win  synchronise  with  a  renaissance  of  many  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  views."  The  probable  date  of  publication  of 
the  Life  is  said  to  be  1901.  In  the  same  number  of  the 
Puritan  Mr.  Bichard  Le  Gallienne  is  permitted  to  dissuade 
its  readers  from  joining  the  Church  of  Home. 

A  VERY  interesting  gloss  upon  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier's 
reading  of  this  passage  in  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  : 

The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye. 
And  when  she  weeps  weeps  every  little  fiower, 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity — 

to  which  we  alluded  in  a  review  last  week,  is  offered  by  a 
correspondent,  "  S.  W.  0."  Mr.  Collier,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, argues  that  Shakespeare  knew  by  an  inspiretl 
intuition  a  botanical  fact  which  science  did  not  discover  till 
many  years  after,  namely  that  flowers  do  not  propagate  in 
wet  weather.     But  says  "S.  W.  0.":   "Your  reviewer's 
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notice  of  a  work  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier  (Academy,  Decem- 
ber 16,  p.  TIQ)  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  author  has 
faUed  to  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  Shakespeare's  lines. 
'  Enforced  '  is  equivalent  to  violated  or  ravished :  see  sundry 
examples  of  this  use  in  Schmidt's  Shakespeare  Lexicon, 
and  cf.  The  Faerie  Queene,  i.  6.  4  : 

'And  burnt  his  beastly  hart  Veffofce  her  chastitie.'  " 

Abchbishop  Benson,  whose  biography  we  notice  else- 
where, attended  the  funeral  of  Robert  Browning  in  the 
Abbey  as  a  private  mourner.  Afterwards  he  made  this 
interesting  entry  in  his  diary  : 

Life  wears  apace,  when  I  think  how  I  remember 
Browning  beginning,  and  all  the  world  finding  him  too 
new-fangled  for  anything  and  queer  beyond  endurance — • 
and  that  I  have  seen  him  laid  to  rest  in  Poets'  Comer.  I 
wonder  whether  I  have  anywhere  put  dovm  a  walk  with 
Bradley  and  Tennyson.  Bradley  had  been  reading  me 
The  Grammariau's  Funeral — and  he  said,  'We'll  ask 
Tennyson  whether  Browning's  writing  at  large  is  poetry 
or  no."  Tennyson's  answer  was,  "  I'll  think  about  it." 
In  a  walk  a  week  later  apropos  of  nothing  he  observed, 
"  I  have  thought,  and  it  is."  We  had  no  idea  for  a 
moment  as  to  what  he  spoke  of. 


I 


"S.  G.,"  writing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  teUs  the 
following  story  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Dodo :  "  Just  after  Dodo  had  taken  the  town  by  storm, 
Archbishop  Benson  went  down  to  Tonbridge  School,  of 
which  he  was  Visitor,  to  preside  at  a  special  function. 
There  was  a  large  gathering,  and  the  Archbishop  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  bygone  customs  of 
English  public  school  life,  many  of  which,  he  said,  '  are 

now  as  extinct  as  the .'     Then  he  paused.     It  was  not 

hard  to  divine  the  traditional  simile  which  was  on  his 
tongue.  A  smile  went  round  the  room,  spreading  till  it 
broke  into  a  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  the  Archbishop 
joined.  The  sentence  was  never  finished."  But  the 
advertisement,  we  might  add,  was. 


Me.  a.  C.  Benson,  though  young,  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  our  weightiest  and  most  voluminous  authors.  In 
the  space  of  one  week  two  books  from  his  pen  have  reached 
this  office.  One,  the  life  of  his  father,  extends  to  two 
volumes  with  an  aggregate  of  1,500  pages  and  a  weight 
of  4  lb.  12  07..,  and  the  other.  Fasti  Etontntes,  has  536  pages 
and  weighs  3  lb.  8  oz.  The  total  number  of  pages  in  one 
week's  harvest  is  therefore  2,036,  and  the  total  weight 
8  J  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

TfiE  following  original  sonnet  to  Eton  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  Mr.  Benson's  book : 

To  Eton. 

Mother  of  men,  my  mother,  fair,  and  free. 
And  gracious— and  sball  I,  thy  servant  raise 
Faint  voice  to  swell  thy  immemorial  praise  ? 

KtoD,  whose  mightiest  sons  are  bold  to  be 

Thy  champions,  and  thy  humblest  children's  plea 
For  greatness,  is  thy  greatness.  Time  that  lays 
Hard  hands  on  camp  and  castle,  smiles  and  stays 

His  rainous  course  to  crown  and  quicken  thee. 

Some  vast  unshaken  spirit  seems  to  brood 
Among  thy  hallg,  beside  thy  silver  stream, 
Old  as  old  time,  and  young  as  yesterday, 
Which  to  thy  teaming  sons  doth  hourly  say, 
"  High  be  thy  hope,  my  child,  and  pure  thy  dream, 
"  Laugh  and  be  glad — have  leisure  to  be  good !  " 


At  the  present  moment  the  word  courage  is  kept  exclu- 
sively for  the  absent-minded,  but  we  think  a  little  ought 
to  be  conceded  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  assisted  to  make 
the  Nova  Antholotjia  Oxonientii.  This  work,  which  is  edited 
by  Prof.  Eobinson  Ellis  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Godley,  contains 
some  of  the  most  intrepid  assaults  on  difficult  passages 
that  were  ever  brought  together.  One  gentleman,  indeed, 
has  provided  a  Greek  version  of  a  portion  of  Tennyson's 
"  Northern  Farmer." 


Other  translations  from  Tennyson  are,  by  the  way,  to 
be  found  in  Poemes  Divers  d' Alfred  Tennyson,  by  M.  Loon 
Morel,  which  Messrs.  Hachette  have  just  sent  to  us.  As 
a  taste  of  M.  Morel's  quality,  we  give  three  stanzas  from 
"  Locksley  Hall ": 

Mes  amis,  laissez-moi,  pour  une  heure,  au  silence, 

Tandis  que  I'aube  est  piile  encor ; 
Laissez-moi  seul,  et,  quand  vous  voudrez  m*  presence, 

Faites  sonner  I'appel  du  cor. 

L' Amour  alors,  prenant  le  sablier  du  Temps ; 

Le  tourne  en  ses  mains  de  lumiere ; 
Chaque  secoussf,  fit  s'ecouler  les  moments 

Eu  sable  Q'or  dans  I'heureux  verre. 

Et  I'Amour,  saisissant  la  harpe  de  la  Vie, 

Frappa  les  oordes  puissamment ; 
Frappa  oelle  du  Moi  qui,  dans  une  harmonie, 

Passa  loin  de  nous  en  tremblant. 

Amy's  husband,  the   clown,    becomes   in   the  translation 
"  ce  rustre." 


English  publishers,  it  seems,  have  still  much  to  learn. 
We  read  in  the  Conservator  the  following  testimony  to  the 
Eoycroft  printing  press  in  East  Aurora,  which  has  just 
put  forth  an  edition  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  :  ' '  An  auroral 
beauty  attracts  to  the  Eoycroft  book  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  the  eye.  I  see  better,  hear  better,  and  litera- 
ture tastes  sweeter,  when  I  feast  with  the  philistines  of 
this  New  York  plantation.  Old  books  go  to  Aurora  to  be 
re-created.  New  books  go  to  Aurora  to  get  an  auspicious 
start." 


Mr.  Francis  Watt  is  contributing  to  the  forthcoming 
number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Review  a  study  of  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
the  "Bloody  Advocate  Mackenzie"  of  "Wandering 
Willie's  Tale  "  in  Redgaimtlet. 


The  late  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  whom  we  speak  else- 
where, was  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  once 
told  an  interesting  story  of  the  G.O.M,  It  was  during  an 
exciting  political  period,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
announced  as  immediately  starting  upon  his  Midlothian 
campaign.  The  same  day  the  statesman  called  upon  Mr. 
Quaritch,  and  asked  for  books  bearing  on  the  provincial 
church  councils  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ! 
Even  Mr.  Quaritch  was  surprised,  and  lie  asked  the 
G.O.M.  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  such  books  at  such 
a  time.  "Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Gladstone,  rather  surprised  at 
such  an  absurd  question,  "I  am  going  to  take  them  with 
me  to  read  in  the  train."  Mr.  Quaritch  never  forgot  those 
who  had  been  good  to  him  when  he  was  poor.  When  he 
began  his  London  life  his  earliest  venture  as  a  bookseller 
was  some  educational  books,  with  which  he  travelled  from 
east  to  west  of  London  without  success,  till  his  first  order 
was  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  now  of  North-street,  Brighton. 
This  circumstance  was,  of  course,  never  forgotten  by  Mr. 
Quaritch,  who  ever  afterwards  retained  a  warm  friendship 
for  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  an  old  bookseller  like  himself. 
Mr.  Quaritch's  dearest  purchase  was  the  Psalter  printed 
by  Faust  and  SchoefEer  in  1409,  for  which  he  gave  £4,950. 
He  had  five  copies  of  the  famous  Mazarin  Bible  printed 
in  1455,  the  dearest  being  £3,980  and  the  cheapest  £59. 
It  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  who  gave  Mr.  Quaritch  the 
title  of  "  Prince  of  Bibliopoles." 


Mr.    Punch    announces    this    week,    with    approprlute 
comicality,  his  new  plans  for  1900. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  there  is  no  one  on  this 
habitable  globe  whom  this  matter  does  ntt  concern,  these 
presents : 

On  and  after  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year,  with  the 
number  to  be  dated  January  3,  1900,  Mr.  Puncli  will  give, 
then  and  thenceforward,  foitr  anil  twenty  i>aijes,  all  told, 
at  the  old  eatahliahed  i>rice  of  Threepence,  in  which  every 
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week  will  be  comprised  the  special  feature  of  the  new 
issue,  a  story  complete  in  one  number,  or  "  to  bo  continued 
in  our  next  "  and  in  our  next  after  that,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  writers  already  eminent,  or  whose  title  lo  eminence 
it  would  be  hazardous  to  question  after  th>  ir  appearance 
among  the  "  Extra  Pages"  in  the  distinguished  service  of 
Mr.  Punch. 

The  first  story  will  be  contributed  by  Mr.  Conan  Doyle, 
who,  Mr.  Punch  reminds  his  readers,  is  a  connexion  of 
Dicky  I^oylo,  and,  therefore,  of  H.  B. 


Bibliographical. 

So  the  Argosy  is  to  have  a  new  editor,  and  issue  from 
the  house  of  Mr.  George  Allen  instead  of  that  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  who  received  it  so  recently  from  Mr.  Bentley. 
It  would  be  pleasant  if  it  should  again  come  within  the 
limits  of  real  literature.  One  remembers  very  well  the 
earlier  volumes.  No.  I.  came  out  in  December,  1865, 
with  the  imprimatur  of  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  Among  those 
contributing  to  it  were  Charles  Eeade  (with  the  first 
chapters  of  "  GriflB.th  Gaunt"),  Miss  Ingelow,  Miss  Isa 
Craig,  Miss  Power  Cobbe,  Arminius  Vambery,  Alexander 
Smith,  Dr.  George  Macdonald,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  and 
the  versatile,  but  almost  forgotten,  writer — W.  B.  Bands — 
who  described  himself  variously  as  "  Matthew  Browne," 
"  Henry  Holbeach,"  and  what  not.  Rands  and  Buchanan 
did  some  of  their  best  work  for  the  Argosy,  Among  other 
contributors  were  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Miss  Rossetti,  Miss  A.  B. 
Edwards,  William  Allingnam,  Henry  Kingsley,  and  so 
forth.  The  third  number  bore  the  imprint  of  Alexander 
Strahan,  who  had  naturally  a  tenderness  for  men  and  things 
Scotch.  "Griffith  Gaunt"  was  followed  by  Dr.  Maodonald's 
"  Robert  Falconer,"  which,  I  fear,  was  not  a  happy  choice. 
Nevertheless,  the  first  four  half-yearly  volumes  were  very 
interesting,  and  are  well  worth  re-reading  at  this  time  of 
day.  With  the  fifth  volume  began  the  rigim^  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood,  who  lived  to  control  the  forty-second  ;  since 
then  her  son,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  has  held  sway.  And 
theie  is  no  reason  why  the  Argosy  should  not  again  be 
what  it  was  in  1865-66 — a  light,  bright  miscellany,  with  a 
close  afiinity  to  literature. 

Talking  of  magazines,  there  is  a  new  one  called  the 
Charing  Cross.  This  is  a  case  of  an  old  title  revived.  A 
Charing  CVo»«  magazine  was  started  in  1873,  and  seems  to 
have  struggled  on,  under  successive  editors,  till  1879.  So 
long  as  we  have  a  Cornhill  and  a  Temple  Bar,  and  the  like, 
there  can  obviously  be  no  objection  to  a  Charing  Cross; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  such  titles  are  well  chosen.  They 
have,  as  a  rule,  the  drawback  of  being  utterly  irrelevant. 

They  say  that  Dr.  Ibsen  is  arranging  the  materials  on 
which  his  authorised  biography  is  by  and  by  to  be  based. 
Up  to  now  the  only  "  lite  "  of  the  poet-dramatist  in 
English  has  been  that  which  was  translated  from  the 
original  work  by  Jaegar  and  published  in  1890.  Before 
that,  we  had  had  to  be  content  with  the  biographical 
sketch  prefixed  by  Miss  H.  F.  Lord  to  her  English  version 
of  A  Doll's  House  in  1882.  Of  iate  years  there  have  been 
magazine  articles  galore,  but  the  best  recent  sketch  of  Dr. 
Ibsen  is  that  which  Mrs.  Tweedie  included  in  her  Winter 
Jaiint  to  Norway,  about  five  years  ago. 

We  shall  soon  want  a  bibliography  of  Ibsen.  That  he 
was  first  expounded  to  the  English  public  by  Mr.  Edmond 
Gosse  everybody  knows  (see  Studies  in  the  Literature  of 
Northern  Europe,  1879).  A  lady  named  Catherine  Ray 
is  credited  with  a  translation  of  Emperor  and  Galilean, 
published  in  1876;  but  I  fear  that  that  made  no  special 
mark.  In  1880  there  was  published,  in  Copenhagen, 
an  English  version  by  T.  Weber  of  A  Doll's  House. 
This  was  followed  by  the  above-named  version  by  Miss 
Lord,  published  in  London  (1882).  In  1886  came  The 
Pillars  of  Society,  and  Other  Plays,  in  the  "  Oamelot  "  series. 
To  1889  belongs  the  version  of  Rotmersholm  made  by  Mr. 


Louis  N.  Parker,  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  our 
playwrights.  Not  until  1890,  I  believe,  did  Mr.  Archer 
begin  to  issue  his  translations  of  the  Prose  Dramas  of  the 
Master.  In  that  year  came  Eleanor  Marx's  version  of  The 
Lady  from  the  Sea,  Then  in  1891  we  had  the  first  version 
— Mr.  Wilson's— of  Brand,  and  the  first  version  of  Heddu 
Gabler,  followed  by  Peer  Gynt  (1892),  The  Master  Builder 
(1893),  Little  Eyolf{lH96),  John  Gabriel  Borkman  (1897). 

Since  1879,  and  putting  aside  Mr.  Archer's  polemics  in 
the  press,  the  expositions  of  Dr.  Ibsen  in  English  have 
been  few.  They  include  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,  by  Mr. 
Shaw  (1891),  the  Lectures,  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Wicksteed  (1892), 
A  Commentary  on  the  Works,  by  H.  H.  Boyesen  (1894), 
Ibsen  :  a  Lecture,  by  Sir  E.  R.  Russell  (1894),  Ibsen  on  Eii 
Merits,  by  Sir  E.  R  Russell  and  Mr.  P.  C.  Standing  (1897), 
and  Dr.  Brandes'  Ibsen  and  Bjornson  (1899).  Gleanings  from 
Ibsen,  made  by  E.  A.  Keddell  and  P.  C.  Standing,  appeared 
in  1897. 

The  late  Mr.  Quaritch  left  behind  him  something  more 
than  the  reputation  of  a  great  connoisseur  and  seller  of 
books.  There  were,  for  example,  his  Catalogue  of  Oriental 
Literature  (1865),  his  General  Catalogue  of  Books  (began  in 
1868),  his  contributions  to  the  Opuscula  and  Miscellanies  of 
the  "Odd  Volumes"  (1880-83),  his  Reprints  of  Rare  Books 
(1885-88),  his  Collection  of  Facsimiles,  from  examples  of 
historic  or  artistic  book-binding  (1889),  and  his  discourse 
on  Paleography,  published  privately,  with  plates,  in  1894. 
His  catalogues  are  a  distinct  boon  to  the  bibliographer. 

If  a  bibliography  of  Ibsen  is  wanted,  surely  we  want 
one  of  Eton  and  Etonians.  Mr.  Gust's  History  of  Eton 
College  has  been  quickly  followed  by  Mr.  Benson's  Fasti 
Eionenses,  and  one  would  like  to  know  where  the  procession 
of  Eton  literature  is  to  end.  Etonians  have  always  been 
very  fond  of  writing  about  their  old  school.  There  was  a 
book  of  Reminiscences  in  1831,  another  of  Memorials  in  1844, 
and  a  third  of  Recollections  in  1 870.  Note  may  be  made, 
also,  of  Eton  School  Days  (by  B.  Hemyng),  in  1864,  of 
A  Day  of  My  Life,  by  an  Eton  Boi/  (1877),  and  of  Eton  of 
Old,  1811-22(1892).  Additions' to  these  might  easily  be 
made.  Then  there  is  the  literature  made  at  Eton  by 
Etonians — such  books  as  Mus(B  Etonenses  (1834),  Lighter 
Hours  (1843),  and  poems  on  New  Zealand  (1842),  and 
Poland  (1864).  Many  are  the  School  Lists  and  College 
Magazines.  Since  Gray,  the  poetical  celebrants  of  Eton  have 
included  Capel  Lofit  (180G),  Praed,  and  Mr.  Swinburne 
(1891),  whose  Ode  to  Eton  was  inspired  by  genuine  affec- 
tion. To  have  been  an  Eton  boy  is  to  make  a  very 
powerful  appeal  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  good  nature. 

At  a  moment  when  a  subscription  is  being  made  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  John  Augustus  O'Shea,  now  (alas!)  per- 
manently disabled,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  list  of 
his  published  volumes,  which  constitute  his  claim  to  the 
sympathy  of  men  of  letters.  It  runs  as  follows :  Leaves 
from  the  Life  of  a  Special  Correspondent  (1885),  An  Iron- 
bound  City ;  or.  Five  Months  of  Peril  and  Privation  [during 
the  Siege  of  Paris]  (1886),  Romantic  Spain :  a  Record  oj 
Personal  Experience  (1887),  Military  Mosaics :  a  Set  of  Tales 
(1888),  Mated  for  the  Morgue:  a  Tale  of  the  Second  Empire 
(1889),  Roundabout  Recollections  (1892),  and  (with  Mr.  S.  J. 
McKenna)  Brave  Men  in  Action,  1899. 

Great  is  the  vitality  of  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Ellwood,  Written  by  his  Own  Hand,  wliich  dates  from  1714. 
A  fourth  edition  of  this  popular  work  came  out  in  1791, 
and  reprints  of  it  appeared  in  1826,  1837,  1855,  1877,  and 
1883 — that  in  the  last-named  year  figuring  in  Henry 
Morley's  "Universal  Library."  Now  yet  another  edition 
is  to  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  well 
received. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Leicester,  reminds  me 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  sonnet  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  printed  by  Mr.  William  Sharp  in  his  Sonnets  of  this 
Cfe«<Mry  ("Canterbury  Poets"  series,  1887).  It  figures, 
by  the  way,  in  the  Notes — not  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Thr  Bookworsi. 
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Reviews. 

Primate  of  All  England. 

The  Life  of  Edward  White  Benson,  Sometime  Archbishop  of 
Canterhtry.  By  his  Son,  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
2  vols.     (Macmillan.     36s.  net.) 

This  massive  biography  of  1,500  pages  leaves  so  many 
impressions  on  the  mind  that  it  is  convenient  to  name  one 
impression  which  it  does  not  leave.  It  does  not  impress 
the  mind  with  a  deep  sense  of  awe  in  contemplating  the 
office  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  curious  how,  in 
laying  down  the  last  volume,  one  has  the  memory  of 
having  read  only  the  life  of  a  genial  and  versatile  clergy- 
man. Pomp,  massiveness,  grandeur — call  it  what  you 
will — is  lacking  in  the  picture.  There  is  surely  a  touch  of 
irony  in  the  fact  that  the  only  passage  in  the  book  in 
which  the  office  of  the  Primate  is  deliberately  exalted  occurs 
in  a  bishop's  after-dinner  speech.  The  dinner  was  given  to 
Archbishop  Benson  in  celebration  of  his  appointment  by 
some  of  his  old  school-fellows ;  and  Dr.  Lightfoot,  then 
Bishop  of  Durham,  was  in  the  chair.  The  Bishop  began 
to  speak  of  the  glory  and  dignity  of  the  office  to  which  his 
friend  had  been  called.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  mischief  that 
we  print  his  remarks  side  by  side  with  a  passage  from  a 
later  chapter.    The  contrast  they  afford  is  not  irrelevant : 

Iwasinvitedtoadiimergiven  On    June    21    the    Jubilee 

in  honour  of  the  Archbishop  by  Service  on  the  completion  of 
his  old  schoolfellows.  His  most  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Queen's 
intimate  friend,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  reign  took  place.  .  .  .  A  spe- 
then  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  cial  police  pass  had  been  issued 
in  the  chair.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  to  him  to  allow  his  carriage  to 
went  on  to  speak  of  tbe  grand  pass  through  the  streets  when 
and  powerful  position  held  by  all  other  traffic  was  stopped, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  About  an  hour  before  the 
as  the  recognised  head  tf  the  service  began  he  left  Lambeth, 
whole  English  speaking  race  The  carriage  was  stopped  at 
iu  communion  with  the  Church  the  south  end  of  Westminster 
of  England  throjighout  the  Bridge,  and  not  even  the  pro- 
world,  a  position  which  he  duction  of  the  pass  convinced 
regarded  as  little  inferior  even  the  inspector  that  we  had  any 
now  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  right  to  proceed.  .  .  .  My 
Rome,  and  destined  at  no  father  got  very  angry,  and  at 
distant  date  to  be  even  last  said,  in  a  loud  voice : 
greater.  "  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that 

unless  you  allow  me  to  proceed 
there  will  be  no  service  to- 
day." This  made  the  inspector 
reflect,  and  he  rode  off  to  make 
inquiries,  returning  almost 
immediately  with  the  pro- 
foundest  apologies.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  carriage  was  the 
signal  for  about  a  hundred  of 
the  crowd  to  break  through 
the  cordon  of  police,  seize  the 
carriage  behind,  and  run  with 
it,  but  one  by  one  they  were 
torn  away,  so  that  we  arrived 
at  the  Abbey  alone. 

Imagine  this  or  any  similar  contretemps  occurring  in  the 
life  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  least  of  foreign  cardinals.  It 
is  unthinkable.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Primacy  is  not  yet 
understood,  or  rightly  reverenced,  of  the  people.  A 
Primate  is  the  most  courtly  and  remote  of  personages ;  a 
little  greater,  but  certainly  more  remote,  than  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  dignity  is  a  Court  dignity,  and  his 
splendour  is  the  splendour  of  great  occasions.  But  as  a 
living  and  visible  patriarch  and  Vicar  of  Christ  a  Primate 
is  a  nebulous  personage.  Archbishop  Benson  had  intui- 
tions of  this  melancholy  fact.  He  was  sensitive  to  the 
"£15,000  a  year"  jibes  of  the  Lambeth  working-man, 
and  on  one  occasion  asked  some  working  men  to  the  Palace 
to  hear  his  explanations  of  this  position.  (Jnco  he  wrote 
in  his  diary  : 

Bode  to  Whitelands  to   visit  it — all  dismantled — and 
round  Battersea.     Thousan'ls  and  thousands  of  working- 


men  lining  the  Embankment  and  bridges  to  see  the  race 
for  Doggett's  coat  and  badge,  and  of  them  all  is  one  man 
per  cent,  in  the  lesst  affected  by  the  existence  of  the 
Church  ot  England  in  his  spiritual  being,  in  his  morals, 
in  his  affection  ?    Do  they  feel  her  touch  on  them  iu  love  ? 

After  this  it  is  rather  amusing  to  read  the  Archbishop's 
remarks,  in  his  diary,  on  Cardinal  Manning's  intervention 
in  the  Dock  Strike  of  1889  : 

Tbe  Strike  of  the  Dock  Labourers  continues.     Manning, 

as  his  wont  is,  appears  on  the  scene,  drives  through  the 

crowd,  enters  the  Committee  Eoom ;  all  that  parses  is  to 

be  confidential ;  reappears,  drops  (as  if  he  didn't  intend  it) 

the  word  that   "  he  hopes  he  has  done  some   good,"   is 

loudly  applauded  by  the  crowd,  drives  off.     Those  who 

know  the  man,  and  his  resourceful  brain,   his    character 

and  knowledge  of  dramatic  effect,  will  not  be  deceived. 

All  others  will. 

The  significance  of  the  sneer  is  not  really  weakened  by 

the  fact  that,  a  few  days  later,  the  Archbishop  admits  that 

"  Cardinal  Manning  has  done  well  in  London  "  ;  adding  : 

"  But  why  has  my  dear  Bishop  of  London  gone  back  and 

left  it  to  him  ?  "      Even  a  reader  who,  like  the  present 

writer,  is  neither  an  Anglican  nor  a  Catholic,  may  prefer 

the  worst  construction  of  Manning's  presence  at  the  Docks 

to    the    best    construction  of    Benson's  immurement    in 

Lambeth.      Another    story   which    Benson    tells   against 

Manning  is  not  withovit  its  recoil.     In  1885  he  writes  : 

An  b  dmirer  of  Manning  told  anecd  tes  illustrative  of  his 
skill  and  reariiness,  among  others  this  : — A  young  fellow 
had  joined  the  Romanists.  The  following  Sunday  the 
father  of  th-i  young  man  made  his  way  into  the  sacristry 
where  Manning  was  unrobing  after  Mass  among  the 
priests.  The  poor  father  burst  out  with  much  indignation 
against  the  way  in  which  his  son  had  been  secretly  tam- 
pered with,  persuaded  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  go  to 
church  regularly,  until  the  moment  of  his  reception. 
Manning  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  stretched  out 
his  arm  and  long  finger,  and  looking  most  impressive  and 
ascetic  as  he  stood  still  halt-robed,  said :  "  Hold  !  Man, 
you  have  bla'phemed  the  Church  of  God— you  have 
maligned  the  Ministers  of  His  altar.  You  have  hated  the 
salvation  of  your  son — and  you  youreelt  within  three  years 
will  be  a  Catholic."  All  were  profoundly  struck — tbo 
father  was  speechless,  and  quietly  went  away.  A  little 
time  afterwards  my  friend's  informant  said  to  Manning : 
"That  was  very  astonishing.  How  did  you  know  and 
feel  so  sure  of  what  you  uttered?"  Minning  said: 
"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  it  was  a  very  difficult  sitmtion; 
and  I  thought  it  might  impress  him." 
The  Primate  doubtless  thought  this  was  a  good  story 
against  the  Cardinal,  and  no  doubt  it  is ;  yet  it  shows 
Manning  to  have  possessed  a  priestly  power  and  dignity, 
intimate  and  available,  to  which  the  Primate  himself  had 
few  pretensions. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Benson  seems  unconscious  of  this 
missing  element  of  priestly  grandeur  in  his  father's  career. 
In  his  Preface  he  writes  : 

His    [Archbishop   Benson's]    biography    is   simply   the 

history  of  an  intensely  vivid  nature,  touching  life  at  many 

points — -through  antiquity,  history,  art,  religion,  literature, 

and  tradition,  and  throwing  itself  with  equal  ardour  into 

all. 

"  Simply."      Mr.  Benson  anticipates   our  criticism.     For 

this  (let  the  reader  reflect)  is  written  not  of  an  artist,  an 

author,  a  millionaire,  or  a  man  of  the  world — but  of  an 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     We  do  not  deny  the  right  of 

an  Archbishop  to  be  many-sided  ;  but  this  calm  summary 

of  Benson's  career,  his  "  intensely  vivid  nature,  toucliing 

life  at  all  points,"  is  significant  of  the  fact  that  whatever  of 

grandeur  and  singleness  the  Primacy  may  lack,  the  Primate 

may  lack  the  same  qualities.     Of  the  prescribed  dignity  of 

levees  and  occasions  Benson  had  all  that  could  be  desired, 

yet  he  seems  to  have  judged  himself  well  when  he  writes : 

The  burden  of  all  things  seems  to   make  me  tidgelty 

from  head  to  foot,  so  that  I  feel  little  comfort  in  leisure. 

I  want  a  greater  soul  and  a  calmer  way  of  looking  at 

things. 
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A  great  primate  or  not,  Benson  had  the  qualities  by 
which  alone  the  Primacy  could  bo  gained.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  whose  advance  it  is  rarely  convenient  for  anyone 
to  challenge.  Masterful,  clever,  industrious,  and  brimming 
with  vitality,  he  strode  on,  and  the  world  fell  back  as  he 
approached.  His  sheer  abundance  of  life  commanded 
success.  He  fatigued  people  by  his  mere  presence.  His 
son  admits  that  it  was  "  a  strain  to  be  alone  with  him  "  on 
this  account,  and  Mr.  Benson  tells  how  even  when  he  was 
silent  he  showed  a  burning  vitality.  "  I  have  known 
what  it  was  to  feel  physically  breathless  from  the  speed  at 
which  his  mind  was  working,  without  a  word  being 
spoken."  He  had  a  passion  for  detail  and  contrivance. 
When  he  put  stained-glass  windows  into  the  new  chapel 
at  Wellington  he  worked  out  designs  which  should  "  give 
the  boys  something  to  puzzle  at."  Many  years  after, 
revisiting  the  school,  he  was  "  amused  "  to  find  that  he 
could  no  longer  interpret  his  own  symbolism.  Of  his 
father's  table-talk  Mr.  Benson  gives  some  curious  examples. 

Oq  one  occasioti,  a  long  discussion  took  place  at  dinner 
as  to  what  would  be  the  result  if  two  engines,  moving  at 
different  speeds,  were  attached  to  a  train :  it  was  contendfd 
that  if  the  first  were  slower  than  the  second,  the  second 
bes-ides  drawing  the  train  would  have  to  push  the  first  as 
well ;  if  the  second  were  slower,  the  first  engine  would 
have  to  pull  the  train  and  the  slower  engine  as  well.  The 
Archbishop  took  a  decided  and  totally  erroneous  view  and 
defended  it  with  vehemence.  The  discussion  raged  all 
dinner,  and  afterwards.  When  all  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  it  broke  out  afresh,  the  Archbishop  growing  more 
warm  every  moment.  Then  suddenly  he  returned  to  a 
distant  table,  and  began  to  turn  over  a  portfolio,  and  to 
call  his  daughter's  attention  to  an  inscription ;  while  thus 
occupied,  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  ''  I  ought  not  to  argue ! 
I  am  always  insulting  when  I  argue — don't  you  think 
I  axaY"  My  sister  said:  "I  shouldn't  have  used  that 
exact  word — you  have  been  vehement."  "  Oh,  it's  more 
than  that,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  help  using  insulting  and 
personal  language."  He  tVien  began  to  think  over  the 
problem  again,  drawing  little  signs  on  paper,  and  argued 
the  question  agaia  at  breahfait  and  all  the  way  while 
driving  up  to  London,  with  little  less  vehemence. 

Mr.  Benson  says  :  "  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  definite  line 
of  practical  life  which  my  father  could  not  have  pursued 
with  success."  We  agree  ;  but  in  such  a  remark  there  is 
a  subterranean  admission  that  Benson  was  not  a  great 
archbishop.  He  was  a  most  successful  man  in  the  Church, 
and  he  had  many  fine  and  lovable  qualities — qualities  to 
which  we  fear  we  have  not  given  sufficient  prominence  in 
this  survey  of  the  largest  biography  that  has  reached  us 
for  years.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  think  this 
Life  unnecessarily  long.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  reported 
t)  have  said  of  the  Life  of  George  Eliot  that  it  was 
not  a  biography  but  a  reticence.  Of  the  Life  of  Arch- 
bishop Benson  we  might  say  it  is  not  so  much  a  bio- 
graphy as  a  Benson  Exhibition.  But  it  is  an  interesting, 
even  amusing  exhibition,  and  Mr.  Benson  is  a  frank  and 
skilful  guide. 


Popular  Egyptology. 

Egyptian  Ideas  of  th  Future  Life.  .By  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge, 
M.A.,  &c.  Egyptian  Magic.  By  the  Same.  (Kegan 
Paul.  Each  3s.  6d.) 
Egyptian  religion  has  always  been,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  crux  to  the  historian.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  what  are,  numerically,  but  a 
very  few  texts  left  by  priests  who  did  not  know  they  were 
writing  for  posterity,  and  some  passages  in  classical 
authors  of  the  time  when  the  Egyptian  religion  was  on  its 
last  logs.  If  we  add  to  this  that  the  separate  civilisation 
of  Egypt  endured,  with  many  periods  of  ebb  and  flow,  for 
about  five  thousand  years,  and  that  during  that  period 
each  of  its  forty-two  provinces  worshipped  at  least  a 
diiferent  group  of  gods  from  its  neighbours,  it  will  be  seen 


that  the  summariser's  task  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
Should  he  attempt  to  give  ever  so  slight  an  account  of  the 
factors  really  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
he  will  produce  so  dry  and  bald  a  catalogue  of  gods  and 
ceremonies  that  the  student  will  not  be  able  to  see  the 
wood  for  the  trees.  Should  he  dilate  upon  those  which 
appear  to  us  the  most  salient,  he  may  find  himself 
holding  up  as  a  type  of  Egyptian  religion  a  form  of  wor- 
ship which  was  persistently  ignored  by  the  vast  majority 
of  ancient  Egyptians. 

Out  of  this  impa»u  Dr.  Budge  has  chosen  a  way  which 
has  the  merit  of  courage.     He  divides  the  different  char- 
acteristics of  Egyptian  religion  not  according  to  their  age 
or  their  popularity,  but  according  to  their  moral  worth. 
All  those  ideas  which  are,  as  he  says,  "  sublime  "  he  puts 
into  his  first  volume,  which  bears  on  its  cover  the  sole  title 
of  "  Egyptian  Religion  "  ;  all  those  which  are,  in  his  view, 
debased  or  superstitious  are  relegated  to  the  second  volume 
and  labelled  "  Egyptian  Magic."     The  dichotomy  is  not 
always  strictly  observed,  for  if  the  knowledge  of  divine  names 
touched  upon  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  first  volume  be 
not  magic  it  is  hard  to  see  what  is.     But  this  is  a  point  of 
little  importance.     The  principle  which  underlays  his  divi- 
sion is  a  good  one,  and  if  for  religion  we   were  to  write 
the  ideas  of  the  educated,  and  for  magic  those  of  the  un- 
educated, it  might  be  applied  to  other  religions  than  that 
of  Egypt.     His  view  of  the  ideas  in  his  first  category  will 
also  please  those  who  prefer  to  everything  a  clear  outline. 
All  the  Egyptian  gods,  according  to  him,  were  but  varying 
"forms  or  manifestations,  or  phases,  or  attributes  "  of  Ra, 
the  Sun-  god,  who  was  on  the  same  authority  the  type  or 
symbol  of  the  "  One  God  who  was  self-existent,  immortal, 
invisible,  eternal,  omniscient,  almighty,  inscrutable,"  and 
the  maker  of  all  that  is,  such  god  having,  as  he  has  else- 
where said,  "  all  the  essential  attributes  of  the  Christian's 
God."     From  this  he  proceeds  to  an  account  of  Osiris,  the 
divine  man  who  was  slain,   buried,   and  afterwards  rose 
again  to  confer  the  same  benefit  of  resurrection  upon  his 
worshippers.     He  then  gives  a  catalogue  of  Egyptian  gods 
and  their  attributes  which  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  fulness, 
and  a  full  and  clear  description  of  the  elaborate  Judgment 
of  the  Dead,  of  the  ideas  of  morality  which  the  belief  in  it 
involved,  and  of  the  mummification  of  the  body  which  it 
made  necessary.      A  similarly  clear    description  of  the 
beatification  of  the  justified,  and  of  the  curious  subdivision 
of  man's  spiritual  part  in  which  the  Egyptians  believed, 
completes   this   volume,    while    the    second   contains   an 
excellent  account  of  the  different  amulets  found  in  Egypt, 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Pharaonic  times,  and  several 
stories  of  magical  and  other  superstitious  practices,   in 
search  of  which  the  author  has  gone  somewhat  far  afield. 
With  all  the  material  relics  of  the  Egyptian  worship,  Dr. 
Budge  has  had,  as  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum,  a  thorough  acquaintance  at  first  hand, 
and  these  chapters  show  that  he  has  made  full  use  of  his 
opportunities.     Although  exception  might  be  taken  to  a 
few  of  his  statements  in  this  connexion,  they  are  not  made 
without  authority,  and  the  uninstructed  reader,  to  whom 
we  suppose  these  volumes  are  especially  addresed,  wiU  find 
few  safer  or  better  guides. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  examine  Dr.  Budge's  theory 
of  the  central  idea  which  he  imagines  to  animate  the  whole 
religious  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  we  can  hardly  foUow 
him  so  implicitly.  It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  from 
the  XVIIIth  Dynasty  onwards,  or  perhaps  from  an  earlier 
date,  all  Egyptian  divinities  showed  a  great  tendency  to 
coalesce  with  different  forms  of  the  Sun-god  and  by  so  doing 
lost  something  of  their  strictly  provincial  character.  From 
this  ChampoUion-Figeac,  as  far  back  as  1828,  drew  the  in- 
ference that  the  polytheistic  worship  of  the  Egyptians 
concealed  the  belief  in  a  single  god  whose  representative 
was  the  sun  ;  and  the  idea  was  taken  up  and  extended  by 
the  late  Emmanuel  de  Eougo  and  Brugsch  Pasha,  the 
most  celebrated  living  exponent  of  the  theory  being  M. 
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Pierret,  one  of  the  curators  of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre. 
Dr.  Budge  does  not  directly  quote  these  authorities — 
rightly  thinking,  perhaps,  that  such  names  would  say 
little  to  the  ordinary  reader — and  gives  as  proof  of  his 
assertions  a  quantity  of  texts,  such  as  :  "  God  is  One  and 
alone,  and  none  other  existeth  with  Him  ;  Grod  is  the  One, 
the  One  who  hath  made  all  things  " — in  which,  as  he  says, 
the  Egyptian  word  for  god  is  employed  without  article, 
and  with  apparently  the  same  significance  that  we  should 
give  to  it  in  English.  Now,  we  are  not  concerned  our- 
selves to  dispute  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Budge's  construc- 
tion of  these  texts,  but  we  think  it  well  to  point  out  that 
the  best  and  most  recent  authorities  think  them  to  mean 
the  exact  contrary  of  what  he  here  says  they  mean.  Thus 
M.  Maspero,  who  is  admittedly  the  greatest  of  living 
Egyptologists,  and  who  has  said  that  he  was  once  an 
adherent  of  Brugsch's  monotheistic  theory,  was  converted 
by  a  study  of  the  texts  themselves  to  the  opposite  doctrine 
that  the  Egyptian  religion,  from  fir^t  to  last,  taught  the 
belief  in  not  one  but  many  gods.  His  latest  pronounce- 
ment on  the  subject  [^Sist.  Anc.  des  Peuples  de  V  Orient :  les 
Origines,  p.  152]  says,  after  admitting  that  certain  theo- 
logians among  ttie  priests  sought  to  combine  the  attributes 
of  many  deities  in  one  : 

But  the  god  towards  whom  they  were  pressing  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  god  of  our  religions  and  of  our  modern 
philosophies.  He  was  not,  as  ours  is  for  us,  simply  "  God." 
He  was  Turn,  the  unique  and  solitary  g  id  at  Heliopolig ; 
Anhur-Shu,  the  unique  and  solitary  god  at  Sebennytus  and 
Tbinis.  The  unity  of  Turn  did  not  exclude  thtt  of  Anhur- 
Shn,  but  each  of  these  gols,  single  in  his  own  domain, 
ceased  to  be  so  in  the  domain  of  the  other.  The  ever- 
alert  anil  jealous  spirit  of  ftudalism  was  op])o«ed  to  the 
dogma  dimly  perceived  in  the  temples  triumphing  there 
over  the  local  religions  and  extending  over  the  entire 
country.  Egypt  knew  as  many  unique  gods  as  she  had 
fsreat  cities  and  important  temples.  She  never  accepted 
the  unique  god,  God. 

Or  shall  we  take  the  words  of  Prof.  Wiedemann  {Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  p.  109),  a  writer  of  greater  weight 
on  Egyptian  religion  than  perhaps  any  Englishman  : 

Many  passages  [he  says]  are  found  in  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions where  it  is  stated  that  "god" — )'.'■.,  "  a  god,"  the 
indefinite  article  not  being  generally  expressed  in  Egyptian 
— is  praised.  ...  It  has  often  been  concluded  that  thereby 
is  meant  the  one  god  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
the  god  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  even  of  Christendom. 
Snch  an  interpretation  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  impossible. 
The  same  texts  which  make  these  assertions  speak  of  other 
deities  as  co-existent,  and  show  that  in  using  the  word 
"god"  the  scribe  was  thinking  only  of  the  god  most  near 
to  him,  the  god  of  his  nome,  "  the  god  belonging  to  the 
city  "  of  the  texts. 

These  are  opinions  which  from  the  position  of  their  authors 
are  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  Egyptologist.  Had 
Dr.  Budge  seen  his  way  to  refute  them,  he  might  have 
made  the  attempt  in  any  of  the  technical  periodicals  devoted 
to  the  subject.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  has  not  done  so, 
and  we,  therefore,  think  it  a  pity  that  he  should  at  once 
ignore  and  contradict  them  in  a  manual  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public. 


Ebe  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 
It  hath  not  been  my  use  to  pray 
With  moving  lips  or  bended  knees, 
But  silently,  by  slow  degrees. 
My  spirit  I  to  Love  compose. 
In  humble  trust  mine  eyelids  close 
With  reverential  resignation, 
No  wish  conceived,  no  thought  exprest, 
Only  a  sense  of  supplication ; 
A  sense  all  o'er  my  soul  imprest 
That  I  am  weak,  yet  not  unblest, 
Since  in  me,  round  me,  everywhere, 
Eternal  strength  and  wisdom  are. 
By  8.  T.  Coleridge,  from  "  Prayers  from  the  F^ets"  {Blackwood). 


Ford  Madox   Brown's  Diary. 

Pre-Raphaelite  Diaries  and  Litters.      Edited  by  "WUliam 
Michael  Eossetti.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.     6s.) 

The  diary  of  a  sincere  artist  is  necessarily  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, and  it  is  the  auto-record  of  several  years  of  Madox 
Brown's  life,  when  he  was  still  a  young  man,  that  makes 
this  book  noteworthy.  Some  later  years  of  his  journal 
have  already  been  given  in  Mr.  Hueffer's  life  of  the 
painter,  but  since  the  publication  of  that  work  Mr.  William 
Michael  Eossetti  has  discovered  among  his  papers  the 
portions  which  for  the  first  time  are  now  printed.  The 
triumphs  and  disappointments,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
beliefs  and  misgivings  of  the  artistic  temperament  may  all 
be  studied  here.  The  only  thing  that  is  lacking  is  its 
gaiety. 

"  I  have  long  intended  beginning  this  journal,"  Madox 
Brown  writes  in  September,  1847;  "praise  be  God  it  is 
begun  at  last."  Brown  is  now  twenty-six;  his  only 
daughter,  Lucy,  is  at  school  at  her  aunt's  at  Gravesend  ; 
he  is  working  hard  on  the  figure  of  Chaucer  in  his  Seeds 
and  Fruits  of  English  Poetry,  his  studio  being  a  rat-infested 
building  in  Clipstone-street,  Marylebone.  The  loss  of 
his  wife  is  continually  with  him,  together  with  that 
dissatisfaction  with  self  that  all  serious  artists  know. 
Here  is  a  day  taken  at  random  :  "  Got  up  at  half -past  five, 
got  to  work  by  seven.  Painted-in  the  King's  cloak  (study). 
Workwoman  came  ;  set  her  to  make  the  gown  for  Chaucer 
[of  German  velvet,  a  bargain,  six  yards  at  lO^'d.]  ;  myself 
made  ears  for  the  jester's  hood,  ami  began  a  drawing  of  it. 
In  the  evening  began  drawing-in  the  draperies  of  Milton 
on  the  canvas."  The  entry  is  not  quite  typical.  Often 
we  come  upon  a  confession  of  late  rising  or  a  wasted  day, 
with  "  I  am  a  brute  and  a  sleepy  beast,"  or  some  such 
utterance.      On   other  days  people  call  and  hinder  him, 

including  "  that  devil  Miss  0 ."     His  average  of  work 

is,  however,  five  hours.  His  best  friends  seem  to  be  the 
Lucys — Charles  Lucy,  the  painter,  and  his  wife.  Dante 
Gabriel  Eossetti's  name  first  occurs  on  March  25,  1848  : 
"  Elliott,  Thomas  and  Eossetti  called ;  the  latter  my  first 
pupil."  Here  is  another  day :  "  Got  up  at  quarter-past 
seven ;  to  work  by  half-past  eight  at  the  third  head  of 
Chaucer  ;  made  it  worse  than  before.  Had  Mrs.  Yates  for 
it.  Worked  till  eleven  at  it — quite  horrible.  Afterwards 
painted  the  two  hands  rather  well ;  then  painted  the  hands 
of  Gower  and  one  foot  of  Wiclif  pretty  well.  ...  I  set  to 
work  again  at  half-past  nine  till  eleven,  and  drew-in  the 
figure  in  the  spandril  with  the  lily  (ten  hours'  work)." 
We  have  faith  in  the  self-critical  power  of  a  man  who 
records  these  details.  On  May  18,  1848,  he  tries  to 
persude  Thomas  (Mr.  AVilliam  Cave  Thomas)  that  "to 
imitate  the  true  tone  of  the  model  it  must  be  painted  so 
that,  when  held  up  beside  it,  it  would  not  be  like  it  in 
colour."  In  the  autumn  he  visits  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
and  the  Lakes  with  Charles  Lucy.  At  Liverpool  he  sees 
his  Wiclif  "up  high,"  and  thinks  it  looks  "  damned  bad." 
The  diary  hereafter  slackens  noticeably,  and  in  March 
1850  it  ceases,  or  at  least  there  is  now  no  trace  of  its 
having  been  kept.  In  August,  1854,  however,  it  reopens 
with  some  vigour.  Brown  is  married  again,  and  has 
become  the  father  of  another  daughter,  Katy  (afterwards 
Mrs.  Francis  Huefier).  The  diary  begins  with  a  summary 
of  its  author's  achievements  in  the  interval.  Among  other 
paintings  was  the  "  Baa  Lamb,"  of  which  he  writes 
thus: 

The  "Baa  Lamb"  picture  was  painted  almost  entirely 
in  sunligbt,  which  twice  gave  me  a  fever  while  painting. 
I  used  to  take  the  lay  figure  out  every  morning,  and 
bring  it  in  at  night,,  or  if  it  rained.  .  .  .  My  painting- 
room  being  on  a  level  with  the  garden,  Emma  sat  for  the 
lady,  and  Kat6  for  the  child.  The  lambs  and  sheep  used 
to  be  brought  every  morning  from  Clapham  Common  in  a 
truck :  one  of  them  ate  up  all  the  flowers  one  morning  in 
the  garden,  where  they  used  to  behave  very  ill.  The 
background  was  painted  on  the  Common. 
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Other  pictures  belonging  to  this  period  were  "  King 
Lear,"  "The  Last  of  England,"  and  "  Windermere."  To 
resume  the  diary  proper :  in  August,  1854,  Brown  and  his 
wife  take  a  little  trip  to  St.  Albans  for  a  holiday.  Here 
is  a  longer  extract  than  usual : 

We  should  have  thought  more  of  the  fields,  no  doubt, 
were  wo  not  so  much  used  to  them  of  late.  However,  oue 
ticld  of  turnips  against  the  afrernoon  sky  did  surprise  us 
into  exclamation,  with  its  wonderful  emerald  tints.  And 
then  we  passed  a  strange  sight ;  two  tall  chimneys  stand- 
ing separately  in  a  smtll  space  of  ground  (abnit  a  rod,  I 
suppose) ;  the  rest  covered  with  black-looking  rubbish, 
some  of  it  smokin^^,  some  children  looking  at  it.  Thi^, 
the  day  before,  had  been  a  house,  the  home  of  a  young 
couple  married  some  three  months,  the  man  a  wheel- 
wright. Fire  surprised  them  in  bed  the  previous  night,  it 
would  seem,  and  they  had  to  escape  as  thoy  were,  in  their 
bed-clothes.  And  here  lay  all  that  they  possessed, 
flattened  down  into  black  ashes.  I  broke  a  tooth  a  day 
or  two  ago,  and  the  gap  seemed  for  some  days  hard  to 
reconcile  with  my  impressions  of  what  forms  ought  to 
surround  my  tongue.  If  so  it  is  with  the  remains  of  a 
decayed  tooth,  the  gap  caused  by  the  loss  of  all  one  has 
must  be  harder  still  to  realise  at  first.  However,  they  are 
young,  and  no  life  was  lost ;  and,  as  the  man  is  not  an 
artist,  there  is  yet  hope  of  prosperity  in  store  for  them. 
And  now  we  are  at  the  Peahen,  and  Emma  has  just  gone 
to  bed,  and  I  am  writing  God  knows  to  what  purpose 
(but  vanity).  And  we  have  spent  six  shillings  getting 
here,  which  is  sheer  madness  in  the  present  state  of  our 
prospects ;  besides  one  bob  wastf-d  on  a  description  of 
the  Abbey— certainly  the  silliest  little  book  that  fool  ever 
penned,  the  most  complete  do  that  ever  I  was  subjected 
to ;  fifty  pages  of  the  most  complete  vacuity  that  ever 
small-country-town-bred  numbskull,  without  a  shade  of 
learning,  ingenuity,  or  imagination,  could  possibly  have 
put  into  circulation. 

One  evening  in  September,  1854,  needing  a  kitten  for 
the  picture  "Work,"  "Emma  and  I  went  out  after  dark 
and  stole  one."     In  the  same  month  we  find  this : 

The  only  thing  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  do  with  care 
is  writing.  This  has  always  (I  know  uot  wherefore) 
appeared  to  me  as  base  and  mechanical,  and  in  some  way 
I  am  sure  to  make  it  disgraceful.  Either  I  spell  it  wrong, 
and  this  I  can't  help  and  never  could  manage ;  or  else  I 
get  a  bad  pen,  and  so  blotch  and  scribble  it  that  it  is  not 
readable ;  or  else  I  get  sleepy,  and  fill  it  up  with  iterations 
or  faults  of  prosody,  which  must  make  me  appear  like  a 
most  illiterate  ass,  which,  however,  I  am  not.  Oh  for 
Woolner's  precision — rare  in  a  man  of  art  I  .  .  . 

The  birth  of  Oliver  Madox  Brown,  on  January  20,  1855, 
is  thus  recorded:  "This  morning,  at  half -past  12  a.m., 
dearest  Emma  was  delivered  of  a  son,  my  first.  He  is 
very  red,  a  large  nose,  eyes  and  shape  of  face  like  a 
Cabnuck  Tartar,  shape  of  head  like  a  Bosjesman."  A 
page  or  so  later :  "  '  An  unsuccessful  man  is  a  bore,' 
Woolner  says." 

Two  more  extracts,  and  we  must  leave  the  diary.  This 
is  Brown's  criticism  of  Tht  Newcomes,  dated  August  18, 
1855: 

The  Newcomes  is  done.  The  end,  though  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me  as  construction,  is,  for  pathos  and  delineation 
of  the  "human  'art,"  beyond  anything  he  has  yet  done. 
No  end  of  'kerchiefs  might  be  wetted  over  it ;  but  I  read 
it  dry,  being  used  to  misery  in  its  actual  state.  But  the 
iMnoueincnt  disappointed  me,  I  own.  Thackeray  seems 
to  have  got  them  into  a  mess,  and  either  to  lack  the  skill 
or  the  courage  to  get  them  out  of  it.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  Ethel  should  have  died  just  as  Olive  would  have 
been  enabled  to  marry  her;  after  which  he  should  have 
taken  to  art  seriatim,  and  have  achieved  a  position,  and  so 
have  learned  the  value  of  suffering.  Chve  should  have 
wept  her,  and  then  turned  serious  and  virtuous,  and 
married  someone  just  to  take  care  of  boy  ;  or  his  wife 
_  should  not  have  died,  and  they  should  at  length  have 
loved  each  other,  and  been  happy  in  the  end.  This  wou'd 
have  been  far  more  moral,  more  probable,  and  more 
satisf-ictory  to  me.  But  he  is  the  great  word-artist  of 
now. 


With  respect  to  seriatim,  "Brown  had  a  bad  habit," 
says  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti,  "of  using  this  Latin  word  as  if 
it  meant '  seriously.' "  The  other  entry  describes  Brown's 
visit  to  a  dealer  with  "The  Last  of  England,"  and  other 
works : 

Packed  my  five  pictures  in  a  cart,  and  at  10  a.m.  started 
on  my  way  to  London,  down  the  new  Pinchley-road— I 
driving,  because  it  was  too  heavy  to  sit  both  of  us  iu 
front,  and  perched  up  behind  was  anything  but  comfort. 
However,  the  pony,  being  a  mettlesome  beast,  bad  no  idea 
of  going  unless  his  own  master  thrashed  him,  and  seemed 
to  despise  my  attempts  in  that  line  ;  so  wo  had  to  change 
seats.  It  is  Barnet  fair,  and  we  were  taken  for  return 
showmen  on  the  road.  As  I  got  to  the  door  in  Percy- 
street,  old  White  was  knocking  there.  He  looked  at  tbe 
picture  for  about  one  hour,  and  was  most  warm  in  his 
eulogium.  I  said  last  figure  was  £200  with  copyright,  or 
£150  without.  I  think  he  did  not  intend  to  buy  when  ho 
came,  but  he  seemed  loth  to  leave  it.  At  last  he  said  : 
"  I  want  you  to  give  me  copyright  in,  and  will  give  you  a 
bill  at  six  months  for  £150."  So  I  said,  as  it  was  liim, 
I  would  take  it ;  indeed,  I  would  not  have  done  so  other- 
wise. Then  he  took  the  pencil-drawing  for  £7.  He 
promises  speedy  fortune,  and  that  in  two  years  more  I 
shall  no  longer  sell  my  pictures  to  him,  but  command  the 
highest  prices  in  the  art-market,  and  only  give  him  a 
picture  for  remembrance  of  old  times.     Amen  I  say  I. 

These  pictures  and  the  man  who  painted  them  are  now 
more  rightly  estimated.  But  in  those  days  his  struggles 
were  bitter  and  unceasing,  and  his  own  record  of  them, 
simple  and  straightforward,  is  a  document  to  be  lain  to 
heart.  A  sardonic  humorist  might  profitably  bind  it  up 
with  the  Life  of  Millais.  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti's  editorial 
work  is  useful  and  discreet,  but  we  wish  he  had  told  us 
something  as  to  the  character  of  the  excisions  which  ho 
has  made.  The  extracts  given  in  this  volume,  he  says, 
"form  perhaps  hardly  a  half  of  the  whole."  What  is  the 
other  half  like  ? 

The  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  unimportant  letters  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti's  and  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti's 
journal  of  the  P.E.B. 


Mild  Correspondence. 

Letters  from  Lady  Jane  Coke  to  her  Friend  Mrs.  Eyre  at 
Derly  (1747-1758).  Edited  by  Mrs.  Ambrose  Eathborne. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     78.  6d.) 

"  Changes  will  happen,  and  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the 
world  to  wonder  at  anything."  Changes  indeed  have 
taken  place  since  this  was  written  in  1754  by  Lady  Jane 
Coke,  widow  of  Mr.  Holt  and  wife  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Long- 
ford, Derbyshire.  Lady  Jane  was  the  last  representative 
of  the  Wharton  family,  sister  to  the  famous  Philip,  Duke 
of  Wharton,  who— eloquent,  scatter-brained,  and  reckless — 
contracted  a  "  Fleet "  marriage  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
died  in  hopeless  beggary  at  thirty-three. 

Among  the  "wax  lights,  fine  dresses,  fine  jokes,  fine 
plate,  and  fine  equipages  "  of  the  last  century's  "  brilliant, 
jigging,  smirking  Vanity  Fair,"  Lady  Jane's  dignified 
simplicity  of  temperament  reveals  itself  in  strong,  though 
passive,  contrast  to  those  blatant  qualities  more  commonly 
in  vogue  among  the  women  of  the  day.  "  One  of  the 
agreeablest  girls  upon  earth"  that  world-famed  gossip, 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  calls  her,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  venom  to  be  found  in  Lady  Jane's  pleasant 
correspondence  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Eyre,  formerly  a  Miss 
Cotton  of  Etwall  Hall.  Merely  the  evidences  of  a  pleasant 
wit,  a  happy  knack  of  turning  phrases,  even  some  hint  of 
epigram.  "The  Prince  of  Wales's  children  acted  Cato 
better  than  anybody  ever  did — but  Eoyal  children,  you 
know,  always  excel,"  she  comments,  on  one  occasion  ;  and, 
again,  "  As  for  fashions,  according  to  the  English  custom, 
we  follow  the  French  Ambassadress  "  ! 
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It  is  of  this  reign — George  the  Second's — that  Thacteray 
writes  regretfully :  "  Show  me  some  good  person — find 
me,  among  these  gay  people,  someone  that  I  can  love." 
In  the  foreground  of  one's  mental  picture  of  the  period 
certain  prominent,  if  scarcely  pleasing,  women  crowd — the 
beautiful,  thi  ugh  often  vulgar.  Miss  Gunnings,  afterwards 
respectively  Lady  Coventry  and  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton, 
mobbed  at  Assembly,  rout  and  "folly";  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  queen  of  letter-writers,  caustic,  enter- 
taining, a  woman  "  of  parts,"  few  of  which  she  allowed 
to  escape  the  world's  observation ;  Lady  Vane,  nick- 
named "Lady  Frail,"  whose  adventures  Smollett  immor- 
talised ;  Miss  Chudleigh,  the  bigamist,  whose  flagrant 
indiscretions,  to  use  the  lightest  term,  were  rewarded  by 
the  King's  kiss,  "against  all  precedent,"  at  a  drawing- 
room  "  in  the  circle " ;  reckless  Fanny  Murray,  who, 
according  to  Walpole,   complained  one  night  of  lack  of 

money,  and  on  being  given  a  £20  note,  said:   "D n 

your  £20  !     What  does  it  signify '?  " — and  ate  it — between 
two  pieces  of  bread  and  butter. 

No  wonder  Thackeray  called  this  period  a  "  dread- 
fully selfish  time,"  and  spoke  of  it  as  of  a  "city  of 
the  dead"  .  .  .  with  its  "godless  intrigues  and  feasts, 
crowds,  pushing  and  eager  and  struggling,  rouged  and 
lying  and  fawning." 

The  life  of  Lady  Jane  appears  from  these  records  to  have 
been  a  curiously  restful  life.  She  seems  to  have  made  her 
own  atmosphere,  to  have  kept  the  "  sovereignty  of  the  soul " 
undisturbed  alike  in  London  or  the  country.  Her  doings 
were  advertised  with  no  blare  of  trumpets,  her  attitude 
towards  life  remaining  throughout  rather  that  of  the 
spectator  of  the  play  than  the  leading  lady.  Yet  her 
position  as  wife  of  Vice- Chamberlain  to  Queen  Caroline 
demanded  her  presence  at  certain  court  functions :  she 
was  emphatically  "in  things"  ;  she  knew  the  personages 
of  the  day,  played  the  card-game  of  "  Bragg,"  the  period's 
excuse  for  gambling,  with  the  best,  paid  such  attention  to 
fashions  as  behove  the  "queen"  of  Derbyshire  county 
society.  But  in  spite  of  this  her  actual  pleasures  appear 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  simple  ones.  She  remained 
unmoved  in  a  crowd  where  other  women  were  constantly 
harrying  and  jostling  each  other.  Her  main  delight 
seems  to  be  the  doing  of  some  small  kindness :  the 
thoughtful  remembrance  and  reward  of  a  child's  taste ; 
the  execution  of  some  small  commission  for  her  friend ; 
the  seeking  of  patterns  of  novelties  in  mantua- making  and 
headgear  for  Mrs.  Eyre ;  the  setting  of  jewels  for  her  as 
"  the  mode  decreed."  On  one  occasion  she  even  refrained 
from  buying  silk  for  her  till  the  price  was  less  prohibitive. 
In  short,  she  gives  every  evidence  of  being  a  gentle-hearted 
lady  who,  it  she  seldom  read  books  (there  is  no  mention 
of  her  sharing  her  brother's  literary  tastes),  studied  those 
human  documents,  the  men  and  women  among  whom  she 
lived,  and  from  them  learned  at  least  one  lesson — how  to 
dispense  a  kind  and  gracious  influence. 

It  seems  strange,  in  these  days  of  easy  travelling,  to  find 
a  woman  of  fashion  like  Lady  Jane  content  with  what 
would  now  appear  a  very  limited  horizon.  London, 
Windsor,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Bath,  Sunbury-on-Thames, 
occasional  visits  to  the  country,  this  is  the  extent  of  her 
travel  after  her  husband's  death  in  1750.  London  life  is 
not  very  "  agreeable  "  to  her,  to  quote  the  jargon  of  the 
day.  "The  weather  is  much  too  fine  for  London,"  she 
writes  in  the  same  year,  "yet  I  am  here  wishing  myself 
extremely  in  the  country."  Travelling  in  those  days  was 
of  course  a  complicated  process,  but  the  repose  of  her 
mind  seems  to  express  itself  in  this  disinclination  of  Lady 
Jane  to  undertake  any  very  long  journey. 

Mrs.  Rathbome,  the  editor  of  these  letters,  has  done  her 
task  well.  She  explains  the  main  points  concerning  the 
persons  and  events  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence — and 
no  more.  The  letters  speak  for  themselves.  They  throw 
as  pleasant  a  liglit  upon  the  period  as  their  pleasant  author's 
personality  must  have  thrown  upon  her  companions. 


Of  the  Stage,  Stagey. 

The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.     By  Clement  Scott. 
2  vols.     (Macmillan  &  Co.      863.  net.) 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  :  Life- Story,  Letters,  and  Reminiscences. 
By  Arthur  Lawrence.     (James  Bowden.     6s.) 

Sir   Henry   L-ving :    a   Record  and  Review.      By   Charles 
Hiatt.     (Bell.     7s.  6d.  net.) 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  volumes  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  period.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Stage  now  occupies  the  mind  of  the  English  public  much 
more  than  it  ever  did  before.  A  reaction  seems  almost 
inevitable,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  theatre  and  things 
theatrical  loom  very  large  in  the  popular  eye.  That  they 
do  so  is  due  very  much  to  the  men  who  are  the  central 
figures  of  the  three  books  above  noted.  Whatever  else  one 
may  think  of  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  work  as  a  writer,  one 
cannot  deny  to  him  an  overwhelming — an  almost  pathetic- 
ally overwhelming — enthusiasm  for  the  Stage.  He  claims 
to  have  devoted  his  life  to  the  theatre,  and  so,  practically, 
he  has.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  "  the  poet  of  the  seaside  "  ;  but 
that  is  only  during  the  slack  theatrical  months  of  August 
and  September.  If  Mr.  Scott  did  not  go  to  the  playhouse 
during  those  months,  it  was,  we  suspect,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  see  there.  He  calls  his  latest  production  The 
Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day.  It  could  have  had  no 
more  misleading  title.  Very  little  indeed  has  Mr.  Scott 
to  say,  in  these  two  distressingly  bulky  volumes,  about 
the  Drama  as  such.  There  are  the  usual  rhapsodies  about 
Tom  Eobertson  and  Sardou,  but  for  the  higher  aims  and 
forms  of  drama  Mr.  Scott  has  shown  but  little  sympathy. 
His  excursions  in  Shakespearean  criticism  have  always 
been  those  of  an  honest  Philistine.  He  did  his  best  to 
suppress  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck  (in  England),  and  to  thwart 
and  discourage  Mr.  Pinero  in  his  efforts  to  break  through 
the  commonplace.  No ;  what  has  attracted  and  retained 
the  devotion  of  Mr.  Scott  is  not  the  Drama,  but  the  Stage 
and  things  Stagey — the  Stage  as  a  source  of  entertain- 
ment for  the  middle  classes  and  a  means  of  livelihood  for 
the  Player.  Wade  through  the  thousand  and  odd  pages 
of  The  Drama  of  Yesterday  and  To-day,  and  you  will  find 
that  what  has  most  interested  Mr.  Scott  during  all  his 
years  of  playgoing  has  been  the  Acting  that  he  has  seen. 
Apart  from  Eobertson  and  Sardou,  his  heroes  and  his 
heroines  are  "histrions."  Of  what  is  truly  dramatic  as 
opposed  to  theatrical,  of  the  ablest  writers  of  drama  pure 
and  simple,  he  shows  next  to  no  appreciation  ;  while 
over  actors  and  acting  his  mind,  it  is  obvious,  broods 
delightedly. 

By  the  players,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  "  leading 
ladies  "  on  whom  lie  bestows  his  praises,  Mr.  Scott's  new 
volumes,  one  can  well  believe,  will  be  perused  ecstatically. 
For  the  general  reader  they  will  have  little  or  no  mag- 
netism. None  but  the  most  inveterate  and  absorbed  of 
playgoers  would  have  the  patience  to  push  their  way 
through  this  morass  of  more  or  less  old  matter.  In  pro- 
ducing this  work  Mr.  Scott  has  been  regrettably  ill-advised. 
He  might  have  written  his  autobiography,  or  he  might 
have  penned  a  history  of  the  Victorian  stage.  He  has 
sought  to  combine  the  two,  and  the  result,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  is  unsatisfactory.  The  autobiographical 
element  is  fragmentary,  and  the  historical  is  incomplete ; 
the  whole  is  inartistically  welded.  Opening  with  a  sketch 
of  the  London  stage  in  1841,  Mr.  Scott  after  a  few  pages 
suddenly  breaks  off  to  quote  a  long  account  of  the  death 
of  Tyrone  Power.  He  is  for  ever  going  off  like  this  at 
a  tangent,  for  ever  interrupting  his  narrative  in  order  to 
drag  in  an  extract  from  some  well-known  work.  In  the 
first  volume,  especially,  the  use  of  quotation  marks  is 
incessant.  Even  the  chapter  headings  are  in  inverted 
commas !  And  the  frecjuent  digressions  in  the  way  of 
biographical  memoranda  about  players  and  playwrights 
are  so  bald  and  arid  in  manner  as  to  suggest  resort  rather 
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to  the  pages  of  books  of  reference  than  to  the  memory  of 
the  autobiographer  himself.  Shapely  this  work  certainly 
is  not,  and  one  could  wish  that  Mr.  Scott  would  now  sit 
down  and  cut  out  of  it  all  that  is  not  genuine  autobio- 
graphy. Even  then  it  would  have  the  drawback  of  being 
in  the  main  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  Mr.  Scott 
has  been  saying  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  for 
many  a  year  past.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a  display  of  monu- 
mental enthusiasm,  but  of  little  more,  for  it  is  not  suflB- 
ciently  systematic  and  comprehensive  in  method  to  be  of 
much  service  to  the  student  of  stage  history.  The  most 
popular  feature  of  the  work,  we  should  say,  would  be 
the  large  number  of  portraits  of  players,  playwrights, 
managers,  and  critics  with  which  it  has  wisely  been 
endowed. 

The  book  about  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  been  put 
together  by  Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence,  but  with  much  aid, 
apparently,  from  Sir  Arthur  himself — in  fact,  the  volume 
is  a  notable  specimen  of  what  may  be  called  "  biography 
by  interview."  The  subject  is  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  tell 
all  the  story  himself,  but  he  is  willing  to  assist  some  other 
person  in  the  telling.  He  consents  to  answer  questions, 
and  he  supplies,  perhaps,  documents  such  as  letters  and 
so  forth.  This  is  what  Sir  Arthur  seems  to  have  done  for 
Mr.  Lawrence,  and  the  result  is  a  narrative  which,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  have  many  gratified  readers.  Sir  Arthur, 
it  appears,  is  of  mingled  Irish  and  Italian  descent :  here, 
no  doubt,  we  have  the  sources  of  his  flow  of  melody  and 
his  sense  of  humour.  He  has  written  oratorios  and 
cantatas,  and  at  least  one  "grand"  opera,  but  wiU  go 
down  to  posterity,  if  he  goes  at  all,  hand-in-hand  with 
Mr.  Gilbert.  He  has  penned  some  charming  drawing- 
room  songs,  but  his  chief  title  to  honour  is  the  fact  that 
he  collaborated  in  the  unique  series  of  which  "  Trial  by 
Jury "  was  the  opening  item.  He  and  his  colleague, 
together,  invented  a  new  pleasure  for  all  who  can  be 
touched  by  tunefulness  and  wit  combined. 

No  one  will  grudge  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  bis  biography, 
though  one  trusts  it  is  premature  by  many  a  year.  Mr. 
Charles  Hiatt  has  produced  a  new  memoir  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  probably  because  he  had  already  celebrated  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  in  that  fashion.  For  style  Mr.  Hiatt  has 
little  feeling;  about  acting  he  knows,  seemingly,  even 
less.  But  for  all  that,  his  account  of  the  career  of  Sir 
Henry  is  the  best  before  the  public — the  fullest  and  the 
most  generously  illustrated.  Mr.  Hiatt  has  more  to  say 
about  the  actor's  Manchester  days  than  had  any  previous 
biographer.  His  attempt  to  fix  Sir  Henry's  position  in 
the  hierarchy  of  the  stage  comes  a  little  too  early.  These 
things  are  best  left  to  posterity.  Meanwhile,  this  volume 
is  a  sig^ficant  testimony  to  the  mark  made  by  its  subject 
on  his  own  generation. 


He  comes  !     You  fall  I     He's  gone  :     That's  sU ! 

He  doesn't  mind  the  least. 
Oh,  I'd  rather  be  a  cyclist 

Tban  any  other  beast. 

We  cannot  praise  Mr.  Charles  Eobinson's  pictures,  which 
affect  ugliness  and  smudginess  deliberately.  Mr.  Eobin- 
son  is  a  delicate  artist  who  can  make  beautiful  thin^. 
Why  should  a  false  idea  of  pleasing  children  lead  him 
to  make  hideous  ones  ? 

Under  the  title  2'old  in  the  Twilight  (Pearsons)  Miss 
Blanche  McManus  has  brought  together  a  number  of  the 
best-known  stories,  either  in  their  own  words  or  newly 


More  Children's  Books. 

TuKEE  weeks  ago  we  said  something  about  the  economical 
nonsense  verse  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the  more 
copious  outpourings  which  Lewis  Carroll  and  Edward 
liOar  offered.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bell,  the  author  of  the  verse  in 
Jack  of  All  Trades  (Lane),  does  something  to  redress  the 
balance :  he  really  has  a  gift  for  nonsense,  a  gaiety  of 
metre,  and  a  free-and-easy  productive  power.  But  he 
does  not  care  for  children  as  his  great  predecessors  did. 
Here  is  a  specimen  poem  : 

I'd  rather  be  a  cyclist, 

Tban  any  other  beast. 
For  tho'  he  slays  he  never  stays 

Upon  the  slain  to  feast. 

It's  pleasant  to  remember, 

While  lying  on  the  stones, 
How,  tho'  you're  dead,  you  needn't  dread 

That  he  will  pick  your  boneg. 


TOLDINTHETWIUGHT 


STORIES  TO  TELL       -^ 
^    ^    X^TO  CHILDREN 


WITH  PICTURES  DRAWN  BY 


BLANCHE  McMANUSi 
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A  COVER  DESIGNED  BY  MISS  BLANCHE  MCMAKCS. 

adapted  for  small  listeners.  These  include  "  Eobin  Hood  " 
and  "Dick  Whittington,"  "The  Ugly  DuckUng"  and 
"  The  Pied  Piper."  To  these  she  has  put  pictures.  We 
reproduce  the  effective  cover. 

Under  the  title  Beofts :  Thumhnail  Studies  in  Pets  (Mac- 
millan)  Mr.  Wardlaw    Kennedy  describes  some  of  the 
animals   that    he  has   tamed  and  amused  himself  with. 
Among  these  is  a  mongoose.     According  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
the  publication  of    The   Jungle   Booh,   with  the   story  of 
Eikki-Tikki-Tavi  in  it,  set  a  fashion  in  keeping  mongooses 
which   still  obtains;  and  apparently  Eikki-Tikki  is  the 
name  to  which  they  all  answer.     Mr.  Kennedy  has  also 
kept  an  armadillo  called  Sennacherib  (shortened  to  "  Pig  "), 
a  cat  named  Cottles,  a  potto  or  kinkajou,  and  various  other 
pets.     He  writes  about  them  with  agreeable  high  spirits, 
but  his  Latinity  is  often  above  the  heads  of  those  of  his 
readers  who  will  be  most  interested  in  his  experiences. 
"Esuriant"  and  "pavid,"  for  example,  are  hard  words 
for   small  people.     A  more   delicately  charming   animal 
book    is   the   translation    of    Gautier's    Menagerie   Mime 
which  Mrs.  William  Chance  has  made  under  the  title  of 
A   Domestic  Menagerie  (Stock).      Gautier's    cats    are,    of 
course,   the  most   exquisite  cats  in  literature.     Further 
pleasant  information  concerning  the  cat  will  be  found  in 
Tiptail:  The  Adventures  of  a   Black  Kitten  (Lamley),  by 
Tertia  Bennett  — a  pretty  little  history. 

In  The  Young  Master  of  Eyson  Rail  (Chatto  &  Windus) 
Mr.  Frank  K.  Stockton  has  missed  a  great  opportunity. 
In  the  first  chapters  we  see  an  eccentric  uncle  running 
away  from  home  and  leaving  his  estate  in  the  sole  charge 
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of  his  nephew  Philip,  a  boy  of  fifteen.  .  When  we  say 
that  on  the  estate  is  a  sunken  wreck,  and  a  swamp  in 
which  a  deadly  upas  tree  is  believed  to  grow,  and  that 
Philip  is  at  liberty  to  use  Old  Bruden,  his  uncle's  double- 
barrelled  gun,  together  with  his  uncle's  horse,  and  that 
he  has  but  to  ask  the  neighbouring  banker  for  money  to 
get  it,  it  will  be  seen  what  a  joyous  time  is  before  him. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Stockton  has  chosen  to  develop  his 
story  on  less  interesting  lines  than  we  could  have  desired, 
and  the  book  does  not  rank  with  his  successes.  For  the 
character  of  Chap  Webster,  Philip's  chum,  we  are,  how- 
ever, grateful ;  and  boys  unacq[uainted  with  the  altitude 
to  which  Mr.  Stockton  can  rise  may  find  T/ie  Young  Master 
of  Hyson  Hall  quite  good  enough. 

Another  book  for  boys,  by  an  author  known  favourably 
to  older  readers  for  his  novel  Mr.  Passingham,  is  Cooper'' s 
First  Term  (Grant  Eichards),  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cobb. 
Cooper  is  a  very  real  little  boy,  younger  than  the  ordinary 
schoolboys  are  wont  to  be ;  but  his  age  is  as  well  worth 
writing  about  as  theirs.  Among  other  things  this  capital 
little  tale  comprises  a  really  worthy  pillow  fight.  From 
the  same  publisher  comes  a  ti^'^  edition  of  Helen's  Babies, 
with  illustrations  by  Miss  Eva  Eoos.  Mr.  Habberton's 
story  has  gone  into  many  forms  since  it  first  took  England 
by  storm  in  the  seventies,  but  it  has  never  been  better 
printed  than  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Hassall's  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  Primeval 
Scenes  (Lamley),  by  the  Eev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  an 
attempt  to  do  scientifically,  though  with  no  sacrifice  of 
humour,  what  Mr.  E.  T.  Eeed  did  recklessly  in  his  Pre- 
historic Peeps.  This  book  should  amuse  children  consider- 
ably, but  we  cannot  away  with  the  conviction  that  the 
idea  is  Mr.  Eeed's  and  the  present  work  something  of  a 
"poach."  Other  "oblongs"  include  The  Cat  and  the 
Mouse  (Blackie),  by  Alice  B.  Woodward,  an  amusing 
version,  in  colour  and  monochrome,  of  a  story  excellently 
adapted  to  please  little  children ;  an  Animal-Alphabet  Book 
(Allen),  by  Sara  W.  M.  Fallon,  which  would  be  more 
acceptable  if  it  were  in  colour;  and  Wonderful  Willie 
(Eichards),  a  highly-coloured  and  dramatic  American  toy- 
book  describing  the  exploita  of  two  little  boys,  a  gorilla, 
and  a  girafEe,  in  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Spaniards. 


Other  New  Books. 

OtiE  E.\ttEu  British  Biiids.     ByEiciiard  Kearton,  F.Z  S. 

The  brothers  Kearton  are  doing  a  wonderful  work  with 
pen  and  camera.  Their  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
British  birds  in  their  haunts  are  a  new  force  in  ornithology, 
indeed,  we  know  of  few  books  more  calculated  to  awaken 
a  love  of  birds,  and  desire  to  study  them,  than  Messrs. 
Kearton's  British  Birds''  Kests  (1895)  and  this  supple- 
mentary volume.  Eere  Messrs.  Kearton  deal  mainly  with 
birds  which,  because  of  their  rarity,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  photograph  in  their  main  volume.  Typical  birds 
of  this  class  are  the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  the  Marsh 
Harrier,  the  Kite,  the  Lesser  Eedpoll,  the  Peregrine 
Falcon,  the  Bearded  Tit,  the  White-tailed  Eagle,  and 
the  Eed-necked  Phalarope.  A  feature  of  the  volume  is 
the  authors'  bitter  declaration  that  the  Wild  Bird  Protec- 
tion laws  are  ineffective  and  even  mischievous. 

Eggs  protected  by  law  are  still  openly  hunted  for  in 
broad  light  of  day  by  children,  young  men  and  old  men, 
maidens  and  white-haired  dames ;  and,  incredible  as  it 
may  Bound,  ev^n  waited  for  hours  together,  morning  after 
morning,  until  they  are  dropped  into  the  nest  by  their 
layers.  When  the  eggs  of  any  species  reach  an  attractively 
high  figure  in  dealers'  catalogues,  it  is  a  gloomy  day  for  its 
slender  b;ind  of  representatives ;  but  what  shall  we  say  tif 
the  prospects  when  a  presumably  rich  collector  deliberately 
places  a  premium  upon  its  destruction,  by  giving  100  per 
cent,  more  than  the  recognised  market  price,  which  was  all 
that  he  was  asked  for  a  clutch  of  eggs.     The   Wild  Bird 


Protection  laws  are  very  like  a  beautiful  padlock  and  chain 
hanging  useless  on  a  widely-opaned  stable  door  which  it  is 
nobody's  business  to  lock ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  only  real  good  done  iu  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  way  of  bird  preservation  has  been  accomplished  by 
private  effort. 

The  personal  protection  on  the  spot,  not  placards  printed 
at  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode's,  affords  the  best  pro- 
tection cannot  be  doubted  ;  stiU  we  fancy  that  the  laws  do 
stem  the  tide  of  common  bird-nesters.  The  arch-enemy  is 
the  country  lad  who  takes  eggs  and  destroys  nests  in  the 
mere  lust  to  destroy  something  that  is  beautiful  and 
elaborate.  Mr.  Kearton  says  that  "  besides  breaking 
eggs  and  doing  helpless  nestlings  to  death,  some  of  them 
are  guilty  of  the  unspeakable  cruelty  of  actually  barring 
up  birds  sitting  on  their  nests  in  hollow  trees  with  stones, 
and  consigning  the  faithful  creatures  to  a  living  tomb." 
Mr.  Kearton  makes  the  excellent  suggestion  that  school- 
boys should  be  provided  with  a  really  interesting  and  well 
illustrated  reading-book  devoted  to  British  natural  history, 
and  that  the  older  classes  should  be  taken  out  once  a  month 
and  put  through  field  observations. 

We  should  like  to  cull  some  of  the  facts  and  anecdotes 
with  which  this  book  abounds.  It  is  interesting  to  learn, 
for  instance,  that  the  Peregrine  Falcon  is  not  killed  off  all 
grouse  moors,  but  is  "valued  as  a  natural  and  useful 
weeder-out  of  weaklings  and  disease-stricken  bir.ls,"  and 
on  that  account  is  preserved  in  moderation.  Similarly  the 
Golden  Eagle  is  welcomed  on  many  Scottish  deer  forests 
because  it  preys  on  blue  hares,  which,  if  allowed  to 
become  numerous,  are  for  ever  giving  warning  to  the  deer 
of  the  sportsman's  approach.  It  is  interesting,  t)o,  to 
learn  that  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  has  a  haunt  at  Eedbill, 
and  that  one  pair  brought  off  their  young  last  summer 
in  one  of  the  lakes  in  Elchmond  Park.  The  discovery 
of  a  Marsh  Harrier's  and  Montagu  Harrier's  nests  in 
Norfolk  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  book,  the  authors 
having  waited  years  to  hear  of  one.  They  travelled 
from  London  specially  to  photograph  the  nests,  and  easily 
did  so,  for,  alas !  they  had  just  been  robbed  and  the  birds 
trapped.  We  hope  that  Messrs.  Kearton  will  continue 
their  unique  work  among  British  birds.     (Cassell.) 

The  Eoman  Festivals.  By  W.  Warde  Fowler. 

Mr.  Fowler  has  written  a  book  with  which  every  student 
of  Eoman  religion  will  have  to  make  his  account.  He 
approaches  his  subject  from  the  side  of  cult  rather  than 
that  of  myth,  and  his  method  is  to  take  the  Fasti  of  the 
republican  calendar,  and  to  discuss  the  character  and  ritual 
of  each  feast  in  turn  upon  the  basis  of  the  very  scanty 
information  which  is  in  many  places  available.  A  wide 
acquaintance  alike  with  the  texts,  with  the  speculations  of 
English  and  German  archtcologists,  and  with  the  results  of 
folk-lore,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  commentary  of 
the  very  highest  value.  Mr.  Fowler  is  not  himself  very 
enthusiastic  about  what  he  has  achieved. 

The  task  has  often  been  an  ungrateful  one — one,  indeed, 
of 

Dipping  buckets  into  empty  wells 
And  growing  old  with  drawing  nothing  up. 
The  more   carefully  I   study  any  particular  festival,  the 
more  (at  least  in  many  cases)   I  have  been  driven  into 
doubt  and  difficulty,  both  as  to  reported  fucts  and  their 
interpretation. 

Indeed,  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  problems  of  Eoman 
religion  still  unsolved  and,  perhaps,  insoluble.  But  alike 
as  a  storehouse  of  critically-sifted  facts  and  as  a  tentative 
essay  towards  the  synthetic  arrangement  of  these  facts,  Mr. 
Fowler's  book  seems  to  us  to  mark  a  very  distinct  advance 
upon  anything  that  has  yet  been  done.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  its  publication  synchronises  with  that  of  Emil 
Aust's  Die  Religion  de  Riimer,  and  that  Prof.  Wissowa's 
Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  may  be  almost  immediately 
expected.  This  particular  branch  of  religious  history 
seems  to  be  looking  up.     (Macmillan.) 
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Darlnell.      By    Benjamin    Swift. 
(Heineniann.     2s.  6d.  net.) 

A  NOVEL,  of  course,  may  be  anything  one  likes  to  make  it, 
BO  that  it  was  quite  permissible  for  Mr.  Swift  to  start  from 
"a  bizarre  incident"   (his  sub-title),   and    with   a  man 
avowedly  inhuman  as  his  central  figure.     He  is  required, 
of  course,  to  prove  his  case  artistictdly.    It  is  not  enough 
to  say  :  "  If  a  book  were  ever  written  about  him,  no  one 
would  believe  there  could  be  such  a  man."     This  is  the 
pathetic  trick  of  a  moment  of  imaginative  exhaustion,  and 
should  have  been  relentlessly  erased  in  the  morning.     Sir 
Charles   Dartnell,  we  are  told,   "was  neither  moral  nor 
immoral.     He  was  neuter."     That  is  not  enough  either; 
the  man   must  be  more  consistent  in  his  inconsistency, 
credible  in  his  unnaturalness.    Let  us  put  Dartnell  to  the 
test  of  two  essential  lines  of  observation :  (1)  the  question 
of  taste — the  gentleman.     "  He  was  the  last  of  a  refined 
and  fastidious  race,  and  he  was  going  to  be  more  fastidious 
than  any  of  them."     His  refinement  is  insisted  on  again 
and  again.      Yet,   under  pretence  of  going  abroad,   he 
conceals  himself  in  "  the  top  flat "  of  his  town  house  in 
order  to  watch  his  wife's  guilty  intrigue  with  Lord  Odney ! 
The  thing  is  so  inexpressibly  silly  that  one  smiles  down 
a  natural  wish  to  punch  the  cad's  head.     (2)  Dartnell  is 
spiritual-minded.     "  Even  human  language,  crowded  as  it 
is  with  carnal  meanings,  was  inadequate  to  express  the 
refinement  of   his  thought."      "  He   has  studied  all  the 
passions,  though  he  has  none  himself."     Yet  he  sets  his 
wife's   maid  to  play  the   eavesdropper  upon  her,   he  is 
for  ever  chattering  morbid  rubbish   about   sex,  and  he 
"  guesses  "   that  he  is  afflicted  with  "  the  fury  of  Michael 
Angelo."      Here  we   are   on  very   strange   ground — the 
abnormality  of  sex,  which  is  rarely  absent  from  supreme 
genius.     Sir  Charles  Dartnell  is  not  a  genius  ;  nor  is  Mr. 
Swift.     He  is  a  very   clever  writer  ;   but  he  will  never 
produce  an  enduring  novel  until  he  has  learned  to  put 
more  heart  into  his  work.     He  may  go   on  butting  his 
brilliant  head  against  human  nature  all  his  life,  and  will 
never  so  understand  it.     There  is  here  no  sign  of  that 
awed   humility  before   the   august   mysteries   of    human 
frailty  and  human  motive  without  which  there  can  be  no 
genuine  insight  and  no  reverence.     Take  a  saying  which 
indicates    his    present  limitations  :     "  Sex,   hunger,    and 
thirst,"  he  assures  us,  "  are  the  grim  trinity  which  preside 
over  the  progress  of  mankind."     They  are  nothing  of  the 
sort :  the  beasts  experience  them  just  as  keenly  as  we  do, 
and  yet  make  no  progress.     Sir  Charles  Dartnell,  in  short, 
is  a  mere  blurred  monstrosity ;  and  the  other  characters, 
if  more   comprehensible,   make  no   abiding  stay  in   the 
chambers  of  the  imagination  :  they  simply  enter  in  at  one 
door  and  hasten  out  at  another.     The  book,  nevertheless, 
is  interesting,  in  its  fugitive  way,  and  it  has  a  certain  art 
— the  art  of  an  artistic  temperament  expressing  itself  at  a 
rush.     In  intellectual  brilliancy  (which  is  really  not  one 
of  the  fundamentals  of  a  good  novel)  this  work  is  altogether 
inferior  to  Nancy  Noon   and  The   Destroyer.     It  is  time, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Swift  began  to  mend  his  ways.     He  has 
had  a  very  patient  hearing.     He  has  fine  qualities  ;  and 
his  literary  instinct  is  so  sure  that,  even  in  Dartnell,  there 
is  scarcely  a  misshapen  phrase.     But  he  must  be  told  that 
in  fiction  there  is  a  worse  thing  than  commonplace  writing, 
and  that  is  insincerity  of  feeling,  which  is  the  unpardon- 
able sin. 


McTeagw.     By  Frank  Norris. 
(Grant  Richards.     63.) 

Mr.  Nouris,  aware  of  his  strength,  uses  it  brutally. 
McTeague  is  a  narrative  of  lower  middle- class  life  in  San 
Francisco.  The  hero  is  a  quack  dentist,  a  great,  coarse, 
simple-minded  animal  of  a  fellow,  who  marries  an  attrac- 


tive prl  of  stingy  and  avaricious  temperament.  Trina 
possesses  a  fortune  of  five  thousand  dollars,  won  in  a 
lottery,  and  though  McTeague  loses  his  livelihood  by 
Government  edict  against  unlicensed  dentistry,  she  will 
not  let  him  touch  her  capital.  Together  they  descend ,  he 
growing  more  brutish,  she  more  miserly.  In  the  result  he 
kiUs  her  for  her  five  thousand  dollars,  and  decamps.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  he  commits  another  murder,  and  we 
leave  him  handcuffed  to  a  corpse  in  the  middle  of  a  desert 
valley,  where  death  certainly  awaits  him.  The  existence 
of  nether  San  Francisco  is  described  with  g^im  and  fearless 
vigour.  No  sordid  detail  is  omitted,  no  revolting  episode 
glossed  over.  We  do  not  ask,  if  the  subject  is  to  be 
handled  at  all,  that  it  should  be  trifled  with,  but  we  do  ask 
that  Mr.  Norris's  vision  should  comprise  something  beyond 
the  gross  animalism  of  humanity;  we  do  ask  for  some- 
thing of  the  spirit. 

Let  us  add  that  Mr.  Norris  has  a  genuine  imaginative 
talent.  That  was  shown  in  his  Shanghaied,  a  fine  book 
that  preceded  McTeague. 

Notes  on  Novels. 

[^Thest  notet  on  the  weeVi  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Eiviewi  of  a  selection  will  follow.^ 

OtTTSIDE   THE   RaUIUS.  By   W.    PeTT    RiDGE. 

Mr.  Ridge  has  here  turned  his  searchlight  of  humour 
on  the  remoter  suburbs.  We  have  fourteen  stories,  all 
located  in  The  Crescent,  which  is  first  described  as  a  whole. 
"  Many  in  The  Crescent  flatter  themselves  that  they  do  not 
know  the  people  next  door,  stating  this  with  pride  as 
though  it  made  them  worthy  of  the  Victoria  Cross  ;  but 
their  servants  are  acquainted,  and  this  does  just  as  well. 
Besides,  there  is  Mrs.  Lade."    (Hodder  &  Stoughton.    6s.) 

The  Sky  Pilot  :  a  Tale  of  the 

Foothills.  By  Ralph  Coitnoe. 

The  old  piquant  blend  of  mining  camp  wickedness  in 
the  light  of  a  "revival."  The  sky  pilot  makes  an  im- 
mediate impression,  but  has  to  be  content  at  first  with  one 
Sunday  a  fortnight.  Preaching  Sunday  alternated  with 
Permit  Sunday.  "Hi  put  it  rather  graphically.  The 
Devil  takes  his  innin's  one  Sunday  and  the  Pilot  the  next." 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     6s.) 

In  the  Coils  of  the  Serpent.  By  Marguerite  Rosso. 
Melodramatic  nonsense  about  awful  wickedness,  mental 
control,  and  a  host  of  unreal  emotions.  "His  letter  did 
not  take  him  long  to  read,  but  its  contents  interested  him 
so  little  that  he  threw  it  over  to  his  brother  without  a  word 
and  instinctively  his  fingers  wandered  to  the  zither  on  the 
table,  and,  with  caressing  tenderness,  he  swept  the  strings, 
bringing  forth  echoes  of  the  most  exquisite  music." 
(Drane.     6s.) 

Paul.  By  Florence  Morse  Kinosley. 

In  this  story,  by  the  author  of  Titus  and  Step/ien,  the 
chief  events  of  St.  Paul's  life  are  followed  and  expanded. 
(Ward,  Lock.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Secret  of  Mark  Pepys.  By  Fred.  J.  Proctor. 

Califomian  life  in  fuU  key.  There  are  half-castes,  and 
senoritas,  and  stalwart  redskins  and  guides,  and  a  captive 
Indian  girl.  "Western  pastoral  life,  with  its  gaiety, 
chivalry,  and  adventure."     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     6s.) 

We  have  also  received  A  Torn  -  Out  Page,  by  Dora 
Russell  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.),  a  story  of  love  and  black- 
mail ;  The  Favour  of  Princes,  by  Mark  Lee  Luther  (The 
Macmillan  Co.),  an  historical  novel  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.,  opening  with  a  description  of  the  execution  of 
Damiens ;  Tales  of  the  Strong  Room,  by  Frank  Denison, 
horrors  and  mysteries  of  strong-rooms  narrated  by  a  strong- 
room expert ;  and  Soldier  Rigdale,  by  Beulah  Mary  Dix,  a 
pleasant  tale  of  old  Puritan  Mayflower  days  (The 
Macmillan  Co.     6s.). 
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The  World  of  Dickens. 

In  honour  of  its  "  Memorial  Edition  of  Charles  Dickens," 
the  Daily  News  Weekly  has  lately  offered  to  the  world  a 
competitive  examination  in  that  author's  work,  and  the  re- 
sults were  published  on  Saturday  last.  The  competition 
is  interesting  if  only  because  by  a  hundred  pin-pricks  of 
suggestion,  and  provocations  of  memory,  it  sends  us  back  to 
our  Dickens  to  learn  how  little  we  know  of  that  fantastic 
world  of  which  he  was  the  creator. 

The  questions  were  twenty-five  in  number,  modelled,  of 
course,  upon  Calverley's  famous  Pickwick  examination 
paper.     Here  is  one  : 

Show  the  connexion  between  poultry  and  elephants 
which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  made  plain  in  one  of  the 
novels. 

The  reference  is  to  Bomhey  and  Son.  The  Game  Chicken 
remonstrates  with  Mr.  Toots  for  his  poor  spirit  in  refrain- 
ing from  "blowing  on  this  here  match  [of  Florence  and 
Walter  |  to  the  Stiff  'un." 

"  My  sentiments  is  Game  and  Fancy,  Master,"  returned 
the  Chickf'D.  "That's  wot  my  sentiments  is.  I  can't 
abrar  a  meanness.  I'm  afore  the  public.  I'm  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  bar  o'  the  Little  Helephant,  and  no  governor  o' 
mine  musn't  go  and  do  what's  mean." 

This  is  almost  too  ingenious.  Again,  the  demand  for 
a  parallel  to  "  There's  a  young  'oman  on  the  next  form 
but  two  as  has  drunk  mne  breakfast  cups  and  a  half,  and 
she  is  swelling  wisibly  before  my  eyes,"  is  not  too  well 
fulfilled  in  the  reference  to  Dora's  housekeeping,  given  in 
David  Copperfield's  words : 

"  But  I  apprehend  that  we  were  personally  unfortunate 
in  engaging  a  servant  with  a  taste  for  cordials,  who  swelled 
our  account  for  porter  at  the  public-house  by  such  inex- 
plicable items  88  '  quartern  rum  shrub  (Mrs,  C.),'  '  half- 
quartern  gin  and  cloves  {Mrs.  C.),'  '  glass  rum  and  pepper- 
mint (Mrs.  C.),'  the  parentheses  always  referring  to  Dora, 
who  was  supposed,  it  appeared  on  explanation,  to  have 
imbibed  the  whole  of  these  refreshments." 

An  admirable  answer  has  been  furnished  in  response  to 
the  question  asking  for  an  example  of  Dickens's  portraiture 
of  the  power  of  love  : 

"  I  pledge  you  my  professional  word  I  didn't  even  know 
she  could  dance  till  her  last  beneiit,  and  then  she  played 
Juliet,  and  Helen  Macgregor,  and  did  the  skipping-rope 
hori/pipe  between  the  pieces.  The  very  first  time  I  saw 
that  admirable  woman,  Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Crummies, 
drawing  a  little  nearer,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  confiden- 
tial fri-ndship,  "  she  stood  upon  her  head  on  the  butt-end  of 
a  spear,  surrounded  with  blazing  fireworks." 

"  You  astonish  me !  "  said  Nicholas. 

"  She  astonished  me  !  "  returned  Mr.  Crummies,  with  a 
very  serious  countenance.  "  Such  grace,  coupled  with 
such  dignity,  I  adored  her  from  that  moment !  " 

This  is,  of  course,  from  Actor-manager  Crummies'  eulogy 
of  his  di8tingui.shed  spouse,  in  Nicholas  Nicklehy.  Other 
examples  occur  to  everyone.  Think  of  John  Chivery 
Junior  as  his  mother  pointed  him  out  to  Clennam,  whils 
he  sat  amid  the  flapping  linen  in  the  back-yard : 

"It's  the  only  change  he  takes,"  said  Mrs.  Chivery. 
*  .  .  "  He    won't  go   out  even  in   the  back-yard   whert 


there's  no  linen ;  but  when  there's  linen  to  keep  the  neigh- 
bours' eyes  off,  he'll  sit  there  horn's.  Hours  he  will.  Says 
he  feels  as  if  it  was  groves  !  " 

Or  again  of  Mr.  Venus,  the  anatomical  artist,  from  whom, 
in  consequence  of  the  letter  in  which  his  adored  one 
spumed  his  offer,  and  declared  that  she  did  not  desire  "  to 
regard  herself  nor  yet  to  be  regarded  in  that  bony  light " 
..."  all  was  fled  save  gall." 

"  My  very  bones  [he  confided  to  the  other  friendly-mover] 
is  rendered  flabby  by  brooding  over  it.     If  they  could  be 
brought  to  me  loose  to  sort,  I  should  hardly  have  the  face 
to  claim  'em  as  mine.     To  such  an  extent  have  I  fallen  off 
under  it." 
The  young  lady,  by  the  way,  was  Miss  Pleasant  Eider- 
hood;    and  here  is  a  proper  place  to  point  out  an  error 
into  which,  in  a  certain  "Frame  of  Mind,"  has  fallen  so 
Dickens-saturated  a  reader  as  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley.      It  is 
in  his  essay  on  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  that  he  uses  the 
verb    "to   poll-parrot"    as    a  synonym   of  "to   imitate." 
Now  a  reference  to  Our  Mutual  Friend — and,  especially  to 
the  account  of  a  colloquy   between  John   Harmon   (dis- 
guised), Eogue  Eiderhood,  and  his  daughter — will  estab- 
lish the  true  use  of  the  word  as   the  equivalent  of  "  to 
chatter,"  or  prattle. 

"  Why  the  devil  don't  you  answer  the  Captain  ?    You  can 

Poll  Parrot  enough  when  you  ain't  wanted  to  Poll  Parrot, 

you  perwerse  jade  !  " 

Bleak  Home  also  furnishes  an  example  of  one  of  Dickens's 

rare  slips  from  accuracy.     Three  are  given  in  answer  to 

Question    XIII. ;    one    is    from    Bavid    Copperfield,    and 

Pickwick  furnishes  two.     To  these  we  may  add  (unless  it 

is  to  be  counted  to  the  credit  of  young  Mr.  Smallweed's 

financial  talents)  that  his  adroit  totalling  of  the  score  upon 

the  occasion  of  his  dining  with  the  young  man  of  the  name 

of  Guppy  and  Mr.  Jobling  was  inaccurate.     It  ran  : 

"  Four  veals  and  hams  is  three,  and  four  potatoes  is  three 
and  four,  and  one  summer-cabbage  is  three  and  six,  and 
three  marrows  is  four  and  six,  and  four  half-pints  of  half- 
and-half  is  six  and  three,  and  four  small  rums  is  eight  aiid 
three,  and  three  Pollys  is  eight  and  six.  Eight  and  six  in 
half  a  sovereign,  Polly,  and  eighteenpence  out." 

A  reference  to  a  preceding  page  shows  that  three  pint- 
pots  had  been  superadded. 
Question  X.  is : 

What  lady  was  it  who  said  that  "if  the  police  greased 
their  whiskers  less  and  minded  the  duties  they  were  so 
heavy  paid  for  a  little  more  no  one  needn't  be  drove  mad 
by  scrouding  so,"  and  what  was  the  cause  of  this  outburst 
against  the  force  ? 
The  interpolated  s  will  probably  put  most  people  on 
the  track.     It  is,  of  course,  the  immortal  Gamp. 

"  What  a  very  ill-natured  person  you  must  be  !  "  said 
Tom  (as  she  hooked  him  with  the  handle  of  her  umbrella). 
Mrs.  Gamp  cried  out  fiercely  :  "Where's  the  pelisse?" 
— meaning  the  constabulary — and  went  on  to  say,  shaking 
the  handle  of  the  umbrella  at  Tom,  that  "but  for  them 
fellers  never  being  in  the  way  when  they  were  wanted, 
she'd  have  given  him  in  charge,  she  would." 

"  If  they  greased  their  whiskers  less,  and  minded  the 
duties  which  they're  paid  so  heavy  for  a  little  more,"  she 
observed,  "no  oneneedu't  be  drove  mad  by  scrouding  so! " 

The  removal  of  the  lion  from  Northumberland  House  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kew  Gardens  is  of  happy  omen  in 
connexion  with  a  passage  from  the  Sketches  by  Boz  : 

Miss  Teresa  Malderton  was  a  very  little  girl,  rather  fat, 
with  Vermillion  cheeks,  but  good  -  humoured,  and  still 
disengaged,  ...  In  vain  had  she  flirted  for  ten  years  ;  in 
vain  had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malderton  assiduously  kept  up  an 
extensive  acquaintance  among  the  young  eligible  bachelors 
of  Camberwell,  and  even  of  those  of  Wandsworth  and 
Brixton  ;  to  sav  nothing  of  those  who  "  dropped  in  '[  from 
town.  Miss  Malderton  was  as  well  known  as  the  lion  on 
the  top  of  Northumberland  House,  and  had  an  equal 
chance  of  "  going  off." 
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And,  in  relation  to  tho  changes  which  time  has  made  in 
the  aspect  of  London  since  Dickens's  days,  the  projected 
thoroughfare  from  Holborn  to  tho  Strand  would  surely 
have  formed  a  better  bait  to  draw  n  reminiscence  of  Dick 
Swivellor  than  a  cumbrous  reference  to  the  mimicry  which, 
according  to  biologists,  is  one  of  the  determinants  of  the 
evolutionary  process  : 

I  enter  in  this  little  book  [said  Dick]  the  names  of 
the  streets  that  I  can't  go  down  while  the  shops  are  open. 
This  dinner  to-day  closes  Long  Acre.  I  bought  a  pair  of 
boots  in  Qreat  Queen-street  last  week,  and  made  that  no 
thoroughfare  too.  There's  only  one  avenue  to  the  Strand 
left  open  now,  and  I  shall  have  to  stop  that  up  to-night 
with  a  pair  of  gloves.  The  roads  are  closing  so  fast  in 
every  direction  that  in  about  a  month's  time,  unless  my 
aunt  sends  me  a  remittance,  I  shall  have  to  go  three  or 
four  miles  out  of  town  to  get  over  the  way. 

Obviously,  Avenue  Kruger — or  whatever  is  to  be  its  name 
— would  have  fulfilled  what  an  Irish  journalist  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  "  a  much-needed  want." 

One  is  glad  to  see  brought  to  the  light  Mrs.  Skewton's 
appreciation  of  the  eighth  Henry  : 

So  bluff!  [cried  Mrs.  Skewton],  wasn't  he?  So  burly. 
So  truly  English.  Such  a  picture,  too,  he  makes,  with 
his  dear  little  peepy  eyes  and  his  benevolent  chin  I 

With  which  j'ou  may  compare  a  thumb-nail  rhume  of 
another  sovereign.  Was  it  not  Lady  Tippins's  husband 
who  had  been  knighted  by  George  III.  in  mistake  for 
somebody  dse  ? — "on  which  occasion  His  Majesty  was 
graciously  pleased  to  observe  :  '  What,  what,  what? 
Who,  who,  who  ?     Why,  why,  why  ?  '  " 


Things  Seen. 

The     Ways    of    War. 

TnEY  tell  me  the  altar  was  draped  in  black,  that  under 
the  dome  were  soldiers,  and  that  the  full  band  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  choir. 

They  tell  me — but  this  is  what  I  saw  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Memorial  Service 
for  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  war. 

The  fog  hung  over  the  city.  The  churchyard  was 
thronged.  The  steps  of  the  Cathedral  were  hidden  by  a 
dense,  black  mass,  moving  up,  up.  I  joined  them  and 
slowly  was  carried  in.  Then — what  did  I  see  ?  Choir, 
band,  preacher,  silent,  seated  congregation  ?  No !  I  saw 
only  the  great  dim  north  aisle,  stretching  before  me  like 
some  vast  avenue.  The  time- stained  pillars  streamed 
upwards  into  dimness,  the  fog  and  the  gathering  darkness 
mingled,  illumined  here  and  there  by  a  bare  jet  of  flaring 
gas  To  the  left  hung  the  tattered  colours  of  some  who 
fell  in  the  Crimea,  and  through  the  fog  loomed  their  mute 
monument.  In  the  aisle,  the  public,  all  in  black,  were 
wedged  together,  motionless,  absorbed,  fading  beyond  into 
tho  fog.  All  stood  silent,  listening..  I  had  expected  to 
hear  Chopin's  "  Marche  Func'^bre,"  b\it  it  so  happened  that 
when  I  entered,  the  Cathedral  echoed  to  the  sad  melody 
of  a  simple  hymn  that  carried  back  and  touched  old 
chords.  "  Brief  life  is  here  our  portion  "  sang  the  choir, 
and  as  the  verses  slowly  followed  one  another,  rising 
mysteriously  from  lips  we  could  not  see,  one  by  one 
citizens  took  up  the  refrain,  each  singing  it  quietly  to 
himself,  each  with  his  own  thoughts,  for  we  were 
mourners.  Tho  effect  was  almost  unbearable,  and  many 
stole  away.  As  I  went  down  the  steps  two  soldiers  were 
passing  by.  Each  carried  an  outfit  parcel.  Their  brown 
puttee-swathed  legs  peeped  from  beneath  their  long  cloaks, 
and  lower  gleamed  their  spurs.  So  it  was.  There,  in  the 
Cathedral,  Grief  and  the  Past;  here,  in  the  street.  Grit 
and  the  Future — the  ways  of  War. 


The  Eclipse. 

It  was  a  quarter-to-eleven  last  Saturday  night  when  I 
climbed  upon  the  tram-car  at  Kew  to  sail  into  Ijondon. 
I  say  sail,  because  it  was  with  a  sense  of  sailing  that  I 
travelled  along  the  great  highway  through  suburb  after 
suburb  under  the  moon.  The  tram  bounded  along  with  a 
kind  of  cantering  energy  that  was  delightful.  But  the 
cold  began  to  assault  me  with  cold  stabs  and  colder 
embraces.  I  laughed.  Thus  do  the  North  Sea  pilots  suffer 
at  the  helm;  and  for  "the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way  "  I  had 
the  long  rows  of  lights  converging  into  the  gloom  of 
London.  The  wind,  which  was  bitter  in  Gunnersbury, 
had  become  savage  at  Chiswick,  and  as  we  raced  into 
Hammersmith  it  seemed  vindictive.  I  changed,  at  the 
Broadway,  to  a  red  Hammersmith  'bus,  and  began  the 
second  long  stage.  A  young  woman  was  the  oidy  other 
occupant  of  a  garden  seat.     She  sat  blue  and  unmoved.     I 

looked  at  her  and  reflected  that  if  she,  the  weaker  vessel 

then  I  screamed  under  my  breath  as  the  cold  grasped  my 
thighs.  At  the  Albert  Memorial  my  agony  expelled  a  thin 
wonder:  Will  the  moon  or  the  young  woman  disappear 
first  ?  As  we  rolled  up  the  slope  from  Albert  Gate  they 
were  both  in  my  eye,  but  the  cold  pierced  me  like  a 
bayonet. 

A  blush  warmed  my  cheeks ;  I  accepted  my  shame, 
arose,  and  descended  to  an  inside  seat.  Later,  as  I  rushed 
across  Piccadilly  Circus  I  turned  and  saw  the  young  woman 
riding  on  to  King's  Cross,  and  the  first  coppery  tinge  of 
the  earth's  shadow  on  the  moon. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

Bernard  Quaritch  was  not  a  king  of  booksellers  alone. 
His  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  was  as  well  as  his  shop.  He 
had  a  great  business,  but  he  had  also  all  his  desires.  He 
wished  for  no  glory  or  profit  other  than  he  got.  There 
are  stories  of  Disraelian  speeches  of  his  when  he  left  Bohn, 
whom  he  addressed  as  the  head  bookseller  of  London, 
whereas  he  himself  was  to  become  the  head  bookseller  of 
the  world.  Well,  he  got  just  what  he  wanted — a  place  in 
Piccadilly,  a  banker's  account  which  enabled  him  to  write 
out  a  cheque  for  over  £30,000  at  a  single  sale,  a  reputation 
among  his  fellows  for  shrewdness,  and  their  homage  to 
him  as  a  salesman  who  never — hardly  ever — abated  a 
price,  not  even  the  price  of  an  Australian  volume  to  Mr. 
Henniker  Heaton.  If  there  were  other  worlds  to  conquer, 
Bernard  Quaritch  knew  them  not.  Daily  he  went  down 
on  his  omnibus  from  his  north-western  suburb,  and  that 
was  when  most  people  were  still  at  breakfast.  In  the 
evening  he  returned  by  the  same  vehicle,  a  volume  under 
his  arm  as  often  as  not — some  new  prize  that  he  liked  to 
look  at  in  leisure.  All  the  long  day  he  was  about  in  the 
shop,  accessible  to  the  humblest  customer  who  had  any 
need  of  his  knowledge  and  skill. 


The  real  enthusiast  has  no  recreations  outside  his  own 
overmastering  passion  or  hobby.  The  man  who  is  keen 
at  his  profession  and  keen  also  at  a  game  is  usually 
playing— however  lightly  or  solemnly — at  both.  White- 
headed  Bernard  Quaritch,  therefore,  was  booky  even  in  his 
amusements.  He  founded  the  dining  club,  "Ye  Sette 
of  Odde  Volumes  " — and  the  affectation  of  the  name  shall 
be  forgiven  to  a  Slav  by  descent,  born  in  Saxony,  and 
only  naturalised  in  England — his  talk  was  all  of  books ; 
consequently  he  was  bored  by  an  ordinary  tlub  dinner. 
Lord  Tennyson  was  once  found — almost  to  his  own  surprise 
— with  the  Odde  Volumes,  and  had  a  chance  of  talking  Fitz- 
Qerald  to  the  man  who  published  the  first  translation  of 
Omar  Khayyam  in  this  country;  and  among  the  cus- 
tomers at  the  shop  in  Piccadilly  was,  of  course,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  even  he  forebore  to  bargain  with  the  Prime 
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Minister  of  Booksellers.  Though  he  tore  hie  four- score 
years  lightly,  and  had  been  at  his  shop  until  almost  the 
day  he  died,  Bernard  Quaritch  had  not  faced  the  fatigues 
of  the  sale-room  for  several  seasons,  one  of  the  Ash- 
burnham  sales  being  the  last  at  which  he  appeared. 
"  Quaritch  "  was  still  sung  out  as  a  purchaser :  but,  when 
you  turned  to  see  the  veteran,  it  was  not  he.  How  far 
such  a  business  is  "  a  one-man  business  "  time  must  show  ; 
but  the  traditions  of  its  founder  may  well  survive  in  the 
place  which  was,  fifty  years  ago,  his  own  almost  single- 
handed  creation. 


The  name  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville  at  once  recalls  the 
Chillingham  bulls — that  famous  breed  which  still  endures 
in  his  Northumberland  home,  and  which  has  given  sport 
to  princes.  An  Earl  of  Tankerville,  as  owner  of  the  bulls, 
has  to  be  a  sportsman,  and  if  the  name  of  the  peer  whose 
death  is  reported  this  week  has  rather  dropped  out  of 
memory  in  this  connexion,  one  has  only  to  remember  that 
he  was  bom  ninety  years  ago.  For  fifty  years  he  has 
held  the  title  ;  he  married,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  Lady 
Olivia  Montagu,  eldest  daughter  of  the  sixth  Duke  of 
Manchester,  and  his  heir,  hitherto  known  as  Lord  Bennet, 
a  traveller,  an  observer,  and  a  wit,  is  now  fifty-seven  years 
of  age.  From  the  late  Earl's  mother,  whose  Christian 
name  was  Corisande,  a  statesman-novelist  borrowed  the 
entitling  of  his  penultimate  heroine.  There  was  a  great 
deal,  besides,  in  the  history  of  the  Bennets  to  fascinate  a 
romancer.  The  family  began  its  greatness  with  a  Bennet 
who  was  a  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  quite  natural  to  add 
that  his  descendant,  the  new  Earl,  by  way  of  reaction  from 
this  ancestral  role,  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  is,  moreover,  a  judge  of 
the  arts,  and  he  writes  as  neat  a  couplet  at  need  as  the 
amateur  could  desire. 


I 


The  late  Earl  himself,  though  best  at  his  gun,  was  by 
no  means  incapable  with  his  pen,  as  he  proved  when  he 
contributed,  some  years  ago,  a  series  of  reminiscences  to 
the  Field.  In  the  Highlands  he  met  Landseer,  who  had 
the  right  to  be  stalking  over  the  same  ground,  but  whom 
he  mistook  for  a  poacher — "a  little  strongly-built  man, 
very  like  a  Pocket  Hercules  or  Puck."  Lord  Tankerville 
came  upon  him  unawares,  as  he  was  grallocking  his  deer. 
"This  he  did  with  quietness  and  dexterity,  not  forgetting 
to  work  in  the  burn,  the  tallow,  and  other  treasures.  He 
next  let  the  head  hang  over  so  as  to  display  the  horns,  and 
then,  squatting  down  on  a  stone  opposite,  took  out  of  his 
pocket  what  1  thought  would  be  his  pipe  or  whisky-flask  " 
— as  well  it  might  have  been.  But  it  was  a  sketchbook. 
Ixird  TankervUle  abstained  from  grallocking  his  human 
quarry,  but  came  boldly  into  the  open  and  so  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  his  friend  of  many  years  to  come — 
Landseer. 


Mme.  de  Falue  died  this  week  at  Bournemouth,  not  at 
her  house  in  Grosvenor-square,  nor  at  Luton  Hoo— the 
two  houses  which  wUl  long  be  associated  with  her  brilliant 
hospitalities.  Mme.  de  Falbe  and  Frances,  Countess  of 
Widegrave  were  often  named  together,  not  only  as  suc- 
cessful entertainers  in  town  and  out  of  it,  but  as  women 
whose  marriages  had  been  such  successes  that  they  were 
willing  to  repeat  the  experiment  a  second  and  a  third  time. 
Mme.  de  Falbe's  case  differed  somewhat,  insomuch  as  she 
outlived  her  third  husband  and  accepted  widowhood  as  a 
fixed  state.  The  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkes,  belong- 
ing to  a  bygone  generation  of  members  of  Parliament,  she 
was  very  young  as  well  as  very  mucii  admired  when,  some 
tixty  years  ago,  she  married  Mr.  Ward,  an  uncle  of  the 
present  Jiarl  of  Dudley.  With  her  second  husband,  Mr. 
Gerard  Leigh,  she  became  that  very  delightful  thing,  the 
life  tenant  of  Luton  Hoo — a  delight  she  was  able  to  share 


with  her  third  husband,  M.  de  Falbo,  formerly  Danish 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  One  of  the  saddest 
memories  of  her  later  life  was  that  of  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  whose  engagement  to  the  Princess  May 
had  been  finally  fijxed  under  her  favourable  roof. 


General  Watjohope  owed  some  of  his  inspirations  to 
his  name  —  which  used  to  be  printed  as  pronounced, 
"Walk-up" — at  the  time  of  the  amazing  increase  of  his 
poll  in  Midlothian,  when  he  championed  the  Unionist 
cause  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  name  carries  its  own 
incongruous  sadness  now  that  the  hero  who  bore  it  lies 
buried  in  South  Africa :  a  man,  not  of  valour  merely,  but 
of  parts.  Four  times  he  had  been  wounded  on  other 
battle-fields,  three  times  seriously,  so  that  his  friends  had 
got  a  sort  of  confidence  that  he  was  fated  to  live  and  not 
to  die.  That  was  not  his  own  faith,  however.  He  had  a 
foreboding  when  he  left  his  Midlothian  home  that  he  left 
it  for  the  last  time ;  and  one  wonders  what  he  thought 
when  two  warning  bullets  hit  his  helmet  before  a  third 
came  home  and  deprived  him  of  all  thought  at  all. 


Correspondence. 

Our  "  Gifted  Correspondent." 

Sir, — As  I  am  the  person  referred  to  as  a  "  professional 
Navy  League  lecturer"  by  your  anonymous  correspondent 
at  Rottingdean,  in  his  comment,  published  in  your  issue  of 
the  16th  inst.,  upon  a  brief  address  given  by  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  at  a  Navy  League  meeting  held  at  that  village  on 
the  24th  of  last  month,  I  should  like  to  be  kindly  allowed 
space  for  a  very  few  observations. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  that,  in  a  fairly  wide  experience  of 
reporters'  efforts,  I  have  never  seen  a  description  so 
ludicrously  at  variance  with  fact  as  is  your  correspondent's 
account  of  Mr.  Kipling's  demeanour  on  the  occasion  in 
question.  Even  that  exquisite  literary  figure,  that  Mr. 
Kipling  "  blushed  like  a  great  kid,"  has  its  justification 
wholly  and  solely  in  your  correspondent's  mysterious  inner 
consciousness.  Your  Little  England  member  of  the 
audience  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Mr.  Kipling  was  pale, 
wrong  in  saying  that  he  appeared  nervous,  wrong  in 
saying  that  he  spoke  at  a  terrific  rate.  As  for  his  early 
departure,  the  necessity  for  this  had  been  previously 
explained  to  those  concerned. 

With  your  correspondent's  estimate  of  ray  own  lecture 
I  have  not  the  least  quarrel,  but  if  his  appreciation,  or 
depreciation,  of  my  own  humble  efforts  be  not  more  correct 
than  his  accoimt  of  Mr.  Kipling's  behaviour,  I  confess  to 
a  haunting  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  much. 

I  do  not  quite  know,  by  the  way,  what  your  anonymous 
friend  means  by  applying  the  epithet  "  professional "  to 
his  description  of  myself.  If  he  means  to  imply  that 
lecturing  is  my  sole  vocation,  he  is  wrong  again,  as  I 
happen  to  be  an  individual  actively  occupied  with  my  own 
private  affairs.  If  he  merely  wishes  to  convey  that  I  was 
paid  for  the  task  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  fulfil  at 
Rottingdean,  and  which  was  to  me  veritably  a  labour  of 
love,  he  is  once  more  in  error. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  am,  after  all,  doing  your  gifted 
correspondent  an  injustice,  as  I  have  a  deep  inward  con- 
viction that  his  real  purpose  in  writing  to  you  was  to 
ascertain  how  many  mistakes,  misstatements,  and  mis- 
descriptions he  could  get  into  twenty-six  lines. — I  am,  &c., 

H.  F.  Wyatt. 

United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall. 

[We  regret  that  our  correspondent  should  have  called 
Mr.  Wyatt  a  professional  lecturer.  Mr.  Wyatt  clearly  is 
no  more  a  professional  than  our  correspondent  is  a  Little 
Englander.  We  have  entire  confidence  in  our  corre- 
spondent's judgment  and  observation.] 
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Prince  Otto. 

SiE, — Plainly,  your  correspondent,  F.  W.  Place,  has  not 
read  Stevenson's  letters  very  closely  yet,  or  he  could  never 
mippose  that  Prince  Otto  was  not  quite  earnestly  written. 
I  quote  two  passages  : 

My  brief  romance,  Prince  Otto— tar  my  most  difficult 
adventure  up  to  now — is  near  an  end.  ...  I  do  not  know 
i{  I  have  made  a  spoon  or  only  spoiled  a  horn ;  but  I  am 
tempted  to  hope  the  first.  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
stuff  in  it,  both  dramatic  and,  I  think,  poetic ;  and  the 
story  is  not  like  these  purposeless  fables  of  to-day,  but  is, 
at  least,  intended  to  stand  firm  on  a  base  of  philosophy — 
or  morals — as  you  please.  It  has  been  long  gestated,  and 
is  wrought  with  care.     (To  W.  H.  Low,  December  1883  ) 

For  me  it  is  my  chief  o'  works ;  hence  probably  not  so 

for  others,  since  it  only  means  that  I  have  here  attacked 

the  greatest  difficulties.     But  some  chapters  towards  the 

end — three  in  particular — I  do  think  come  off.     I  find  them 

stirring,   dramatic,   and  not   unpoetical       We   shall   see, 

however  ;  as  like  as  not  the  effort  iHH  he  more  obvious  than 

the  success.     For  of  course  I  strum/  niyselt'  hard  to  carry  it 

out.     (To  Sidney  Colvin,  March  1884.) 

These  quotations  may  not  present  Stevenson's  dispassionate 

judgment  of  the  book.     They  are,  it  seems  to  me,  ample 

proof  that  he  wrote  it  in  the  most  serious  earnest.     He 

acknowledges,  however  (letter  to  C.  W.  Stoddard,  February 

1886),  "a  giddy-mindedness  which  spoils  the  book,  and 

often  gives  it  a  wanton  air  of  unreality  ";  and  he  puts  it 

down  to   "  the    difficulty   of    being    ideal   in    an   age   of 

realism."      It   must  be   this  "  giddy-mindedness  "  which 

disappoints  Mr.  Comford,  and  stirs  distrust  in  Mr.  Andrew 

Lang  and  your  correspondent.     For  my  part,  I  am  with 

your  other  correspondent  "  C."     I  like  Prince  Otto  best  of 

all  Stevenson's  tsJes ;  and  I  love  the  streak  of  fantasy  that 

makes  it  so  absolutely  his  own. 

If  Mr.  Comford  had  had  the  right  feeling  for  the  book 
he  could  never,  I  think,  have  dragged  the  dawn  in  the 
forest  from  its  context  to  exhibit  it  "  highly  commended" 
as  a  piece  of  romantic  description. — I  am,  &c.,  Q. 

Highgate:  December  18,  1899. 


Our  Weekly  Prize  Competitions. 

•  Result  of  No.  13  (New  Series), 

Wr  asked  last  week  for  lists  of  boo^s  suitable  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  the  library  of  a  Debating  Society  in  a  small  town,  the  total  cost 
of  the  books  not  to  exceed  £2.  Many  interesting  lists  have  been 
supplied.  After  oaref al  consideration  we  have  decided  to  award  the 
prize  to  Mr.  Richard  W.  Mould,  Newington  Public  Library,  S.E.,  for 
the  following  excellent  selection  : 


"Hazell's  Annual,  1900"       

"Financial  Reform  Almanack,  1000"        

Buxton's  "  Handbook  to  Political  Questions  of  the  Day  " 

Rose's  "  Rise  of  Democracy  " 

Brabrook's  "  Provident  Societies  and  Indastrial  Welfare  " 

Cox's  "  Land  Nationalisation  "         

Wilkins's  'The  Alien  Invasion"      

Graham's  "The  Rural  Exodus"       

.leans'  'Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corners,  as  Affecting  Commerce 

and  Industry"      

Hobson's  "  Problem  of  the  Unemployed  " 

McCabe's  "  Can  We  Disarm  .' "  

Acland  and  Ransome's  "  Handbook  of  Political  History  of 

England" 

Ransome's  "  Our  Colonies  and  India  :   How  we  got  Them 

and  Why  we  keep  Them  "         

Montgredien's  "  History  of  the  Free  Trade  Movement"... 

Dilke  and  Wilkinson's  "  Imperial  Defence  "  

Wilkinson's  "  The  Nation's  Awakening  " 

Wilkinson's  "  The  Command  of  the  Sea  " 

Williams's  "  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard" 

Leadam's  "  What  Protection  Does  for  the  Farmer  " 


Discount,  i'>  per  cent. 
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Other  usefnl  and  interesting  lists  follow  ; 


Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  of  Euro- 
pean History  "  (Macmillan) 

John  Richard  Green's  "Short  History  of  the 
English  People  "  (Macmillan')  

A.  H.  Dyke- Acland  and  Cyril  Ransome's  "  A 
Handbook  of  the  Political  History  of  Eng- 
land to  189fi"  (Longmans')    

H.  de  B.  Gibbins's  "The  Industrial  History  of 
England"  (Methuen)  

Sir  J.  R.  Seeley's  "The  Expansion  of  England" 
(Uacmillan)      

Prof.  E.  Jenks's  "  English  Local  Government " 
(Methuen)        

Henry  Craik's  "The  State  in  Its  Relation  to 
Education"  (Macmillan)       

J.A.Hobson's  "Problems  of  Poverty"  (Methu»n) 

Prof  E.  A.  Freeman's  "  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment :  What  are  They  .' "  (Mac- 
millan)   

W.  Cunningham's  "  Modern  Civilisation  iu  some 
of  its  Economic  Aspects"  (Methuen) 

Prof.  C.  F.  Bastaple's  "The  Commerce  of 
Nations"  (Methuen)  ... 

Thomas  Raleigh's  "  Elementary  Politics " 
(Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse) 

Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett's  "Political  Economy" 
(with  questions)  (Macmillan)  

"  Pros  and  Cons  :  A  Guide  to  the  Controversies 
of  the  Day."  Edited  by  John  Bertram  Askew 
(over  300  pagee,  a  wonderful  shillingsworth) 
(Sonnensohein) 

"Whitaker's  Almanack,  1900"     

"  Hazell's  Annual,  1900  " 

Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave's  "  The  Chairman's 
Handbook  "  (Knight  &  Co.) 


Many  booksellers  provid<!  2s.  6d.  books  for  Is.  lOJd.,  in  such  a  ca.se 
the  total  would  be  just  under  £2. 

The  fact  that  the  "  country  debiting  club "  consists  of  "  ardent 
politicians  "  greatly  in  need  of  information  has,  of  course,  influenct  d 
the  foregoing  selection. 

[R.  W.  R.,  Manchester] 


Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People  " 

McCarthy's  "  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times  " 

Bagehot's  "  Enjflish  Constitution"  

Seeley's  "  Expansion  of  England"  

Mill's  "  Political  Economy  "         

Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution "   3  vols  (Chap- 
man, 1888)        

Carlyle's  "  Latter  Day  Pamphlets  "         

Carlyle's  "Past  and  Present"       

Nunquam's  "  Merrie  England"  (paper  covers)... 

"  A  Plea  for  Liberty  "  (paper  covers)      

Thoreau's  "  Essays  "  (Scott  Library)       

Mazzini's  "  Essays  "  (Scott  Library)        

"  Political  Orations  from  Wentworth  to  Macaulay  " 
(Scott  Library) 

WoUstonecraf  t's  "  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women"  (Soott  Library)        

George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  (paper  covers) 

Mather's  "  Life  and  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin  " 

Gibbins's  "  Industrial  History  of  England  " 

Howell's  "  Trade  rnionism,  Old  and  New  "   _  ... 

"  Emigration     and     Immifrration  :     Statistical 
Papers,  with  Report"  (Parli»mentary  Paper) 


[A.  H.  W.,  Westward  Ho  1  ] 

Replies  received  also  from  :  H.  W.  F.,  Cork  ;  R.  N.,  Sunderland  ; 
G.  H.,  London  ;  A.  W.  S.,  Sheffield  ;  A.  B.  C,  South  Shields  : 
D.  F.  H,  London;  W.  M.  W.,  Glasgow  ;  H.  G.  H,  Whitby  :  C, 
Boxhill ;  D.  S.,  Glasgow  ;  W.  M,  London  ;  W.  S.,  Derby  ;  E.  B., 
Eye  ;  M.  A.  C,  Cambridge  ;  F.  J.  B.,  Winchester  :  W.  H.  B  ,  West 
Ham  ;  G.  R.,  Aberdeen  ;  E.  M.  W.,  London  ;  C.  M.,  Oundle  ;  A.  R , 
London  ;  J.  G.  W.,  Glasgow, 
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Prize  Competition  No,   14  (New  Series). 

Wk  offer  a  prize  of  one  guinea  this  week  for  the  beat  translation, 
in  eimilar  length,  metre,  and  rhyming  scheme,  of  this  poem  by 
Alfred  De  Musset : 

Mea  chera  amis,  quand  je  moorrai, 
Plaotez  an  saule  au  cimitiere  : 
J'aime  son  feuillage  eplore, 
La  pilleur  m'en  est  douce  et  chere, 
Et  son  ombre  sera  liigere 
A.  la  terre  oil  je  dormirai. 

BnLB9. 

Answers,  addressed  "  Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  43 
Chancery-lane,  W.C.,"  must  reach  ua  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Wednesday,  December  27.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  752  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considared.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
facilitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
also  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymous  answers. 

XOTICE. 

Particulars  of  the  Special  Prize  Competitions,  which  the  Academy 
is  addin;^  to  the  ordinary  weekly  competitions,  will  be  found  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover. 


New  Books  Received. 

\_Tke»e  notes  on   tome   of  the   New   Books   of  the    week    are 
preliminary  to  Reviews  that  may  follow,'] 

The  United  Kingdom  :  A  Poli- 
tical History.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 

We  have  had  war-histories  of  the  United  Kingdom,  people- 
liistories,  constitutional-histories,  and  social-histories.  Mr. 
Gold  win  Smith  has  endeavoured  to  supply  the  obvious  need  for 
a  good  political  history  of  the  country.  Having  stated  his  aim 
very  briefly  and  simply,  the  author  proceeds  to  take  the  reader 
in  regular  progression  from  the  Conquest  down  to  recent  times. 
(Macmillan.     2  vols.     15s.  net.) 

The  Franco-Geeman  War,  1870-71. 

By  Generals  ahd  Other  Officers. 

For  a  long  time  the  only  exhaustive  German  account  of  the 
great  struggle  of  1870-71  has  been  the  Offijial  History,  a  work 
of  enormous  bulk,  and  necessarily  written  in  a  highly  technical 
way.  There  came  a  demand  in  Germany  for  a  work  combining 
weighty  historic  treatment  with  literary  grace.  Out  of  this 
need  grew  this  book,  which  is  the  combined  work  of  the  best 
German  military  writers.  Major-Qeneral  J.  F.  Maurice  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  translation.  The  German  illustra- 
tions have  been  transferred,  and  the  book  forms  an  imposing 
-qoarto  volume.     (Sonnensohein.) 

Lessons  of  the  War  with  Spain.       By  Alfred  T.  Mahan. 

This  is  a  series  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  various 
magazines,  written  to  elicit  the  lessons  of  the  wur  bntween 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  Into  them  the  author  has  inter- 
woven reflections  on  warfare  in  general.  '■  A  consecutive 
narrative,  utilised  as  a  medium  for  illustrating  the  principles  of 
•war,"  is  the  author's  description  of  his  book.  The  Sparjish- 
American  war  has  the  special  value  of  illustrating  the  relations 
and  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  army  and  navy  in  war.  (Samp- 
son Low.) 


George  Buchanan. 


By  Dr.  Robert  Wallace. 


The  late  Dr.  Wallace  was  engaged  on  this  biography  at  the 
time  of  his  sudden  and  much  lamented  death  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  has  fallen  to  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Smith  to  write 
the  last  chajjter  of  the  book.  As  now  completed  the  book 
forms  a  "brief  popular  presentation"  of  the  "Father  of 
Liberalism."  Poet,  wit,  controversialist,  scholiast — Buchanan 
well  deserves  wider  study.  His  connexion  with  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  John  Knox,  and  James  I.  gives  lasting  importance  to 
his  career.     (Oliphant.     Is.  6i.) 


James  Hack  Tukb.  Compiled  by  tub 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edwabd  Fry. 

James  Hack  Tuke,  the  well-known  Quaker  banker,  of 
Hitchin,  who  took  such  a  prominent  part  in  investigating 
and  alleviating  distress  in  Ireland  in  the  last  decade,  is  the 
subject  of  this  memoir.  Mr.  Tuke  was  not  only  a  man  of  wide 
human  sympathies,  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  culture,  and  a 
mighty  collector  of  old  china.  Mr.  Tuke  was  a  statesman 
without  office,  and  this  record  of  his  activities  will  be  highly 
valued  by  msny.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  himself  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  brings  to  his  task  a  modebt  and  discerning 
pen.     (Macmillan.) 

Memorials  of  Hugh  M.  Matheson. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  OswmjD'  Dykes. 

This  biography  is  pre-eminently  interesting  to  Presbyterians, 
as  the  last-named  is  to  Friends.  It  is  the  record  of  a  life  of 
well-applied  wealth,  earnest  churchmanship,  and,  in  particular, 
of  great  activity  in  the  direction  of  missionary  effort  in  China. 
A  Scotchman  of  good  family,  Mr.  Matheson  removed  to  London, 
and  it  was  his  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  Puritan  Presby- 
terianism  which  England  has  so  largely  lost.  Mr.  Mtitheson 
was  a  great  lay  eooleaiastio,  and  this  record  of  his  life  arrives 
within  two  years  of  his  death.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.     6s.). 


"Temple  Classics." 


Edited  by  Israel  Gollasoz. 


To  this  series,  which  will  soon  be  as  long  as  Wimpole-street, 
are  added  three  volumes — //*  Mciaoriam,  the  Ramf'yaua,  and  the 
Paradise  of  Dante.  The  last-named  volume  contains  the 
Italian  text  and  a  new  literal  translation  printed  on  oppomte 
pages,  with  copious  notes.     (J.  M.  Dont.     Bach  Is.  (id.  ii«b.)'ii 

Mil' 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  received : 
theological  and  biblical. 


'Y. 


Bird  (Roberti,  Jesus,  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth , ...v-fNelaon)    6/0 

Bindley  iT.  H),  The  (Kcumenical  DocuiLents  of  the  Faith (Melhueii) 

Topiuard  (Dr.  P.),  Science  and  Faith (Kegaa  ?aal) 

Black  (Armstrong),  The  Evening  and  the  Moriung...!  Horider  &  gtiroghto:!)    3/3 
I»Jicoll  ( W.  Robertson),  The  ExpoBitor.    Fifth  Seiits  (Hcdder  &  Stoughton) 
Ellicott  (0.  J.),  0;ir  Reformed  Church ....(B.PfUjJe.)'.'. 


POETRY.  CRITICISM,  AND  BELLES  LBTTEEB,      ,         . 
Wocdbery  (George  Edward),  Wild  Eden ._^...,. ......^.(Maomifian) 


{ i\  tm 


6/D 


Underhjll  (J.  G.),  Spanish  Literature  in  the  England  of  the  Tndors. 

(Macmillan)  6/0 

Craig  (W.  A.),  Poems  and  Ballads iHodges,  Eisgis)  net    6/0 

Verhaeren  (Emile).  Lo  L'loitre (DapMil     ) 

Raiilciu  (R.j,  Wagner's  Nibelungen  Ring (LongmanBl    4/6 

Cnrnfonl  i  L.  Cope),  Travellers  for  Ever  (Null)  r.ct    2/0 

Johnson  (T.  U.),  Sappho  the  Lesbian .....(Williams  *  Nbrgate)  net    4/6 

Hill  (Roland),  Voicis  in  Dreamland   (KeganPaul)    3/6 

Origins  and  Issues ....'..,...„..tOhisw»ic»,Pw»«>i  #* 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY.  /,',        1!" 

L^vy-Bruhl  (Lucien),  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  iu  Fi-aai}}..        ■,,    .  ,,,„ 

CKega^fS'i'ft't  '" 

King  (L.  W.),  Babylonian  Religion  and  Mythology (Kegan  Pan!)   n^t'  -8/6 

Budge  (B.  A.  W.j,  Easy  Lessons  in  Egyptian  Ureroglyphies.  .    .  ,. 

(.Kegan  Paul)  net    3/6 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY.     .O.WlA  VllH^iia '> 

AUbutt  (T.  0.),  A  System  of  Medicine  ;.'(Jl»4!nlnteiT1i«l''feS/0 

Deniker  (J.),  The  Races  of  Man — .•« i....(Soot<,) ,  8/6 

Shuto  (D.  K.),  A  First  Book  of  Organic  Evolution (Kegan  Paul)  net,    7/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Dent's  Firfct  German  Book . 


...........„..y^,. 

JUVENILE.  ■'.;■»■»  I 

Robertson  (A.  Fraacr),  Mark  Hamilton's  Daughters  (Nelsoii  A  Sons)    2/0 

Sullivan  (J.  F.I,  Here  Tliey  Are  Again .  (Dol*ll^)     6/0 

Ilassall  (John),  An  Active  Army  of  Alphabet .(Sands  &.00.(-.  ■ 

Lewis  (Arthur  W.',  London  Fairy  Tales (Bmitheraj.aet  -S/O 

Bilhaut  U'aull,  La  Mere  1  Oel   ..  (HacVieuct 

Moleaworth  (Mrs.),  The  Children's  Hour (Nelaon  i  SonsJ 

Billy   (Leadehhall  Press) 

The  Dukt  of  Berwick:  a  Nonsense  Rhyme  _ (Soiithani)    4/0 

MISCELLANEOUS.  ,         ,.,,,., 

Front  (Ebenczer),  The  Orchestra  (Augasar  *  (io.i ,   , 

Harris  (D.  F.),  Saint  Cecilia's  Hall  ((Jliuhant;    8/0 

Ashwin  (E.  B.),  East  Africa  in  Picture  (Univ.  Mission  to  Central  Afric«)  ... 

Dale  (T.  F. ).  Riding,  Driving,  and  Kindred  Sports    (Uuwio);    2/6 

Almanack  Ilachette , n>. (Harliejvel  ,  ■ 

The  Journal  uf  Education.    Vol.  XXI „, ^Rjce)     ,    , 

Almanach  de  Uolha,  1000 .........(Perthes)    '•    i 

NEW    EDITIONS. 
Tennyson  (Alfred  Lord),  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,  &o....  (Grant  Richards)    7/tf 

Bell  (Robert),  Art  and  Song (Virtue 

Brontil  (charlotte),  Villetto  ~ (Smith,  Elderl    6/l> 

(Euvres  Completes  de  Moliere  (Cliirendon  Press) 
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OATALOQUES. 


SOTHERAN'S     PRICE     CURRENT 
OP  LITERATUBB. 

No.      SM,      JlsT      PVBIISBFD, 

For  DKrEMBKK. 

CoDtAins  the  luiial  good 

SKLtCTlOy  of  SECOSDHA.VD   BOOKS  in 

UTERATURE,  SCIENCE,  and  ART. 

Post  free  from 

HENRY     8  0THBRAN     S     CO.,    DookseUera, 

IIP,  StrsDd,  W.C. ;  and  37,  Piccadilly,  W. 

rrr  illiams      &     norgate, 

•  '  IBf  FORTEB8  OF  FOREIGN  B00K8, 

14,  Haarlttto  BtrMt,  OoTuit  Oarden.  10,  Booth  Fredarlak  St. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Stroot.  Oxford. 

CATALOOVEB  poft  (no  on  appUoaUon. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS    and    PERIODICALS 

promptly  tuppUed  on  moderate  terms. 
0XTAIX)8UES  on  ftppUoation. 

DITLAir    *    00..    tl,    80H0    SQUABS. 


KELMSCOTT  and  VALE  PRESS  PUBLI- 
f  ATI*  NS— Annotated  CATAUfflUE  o(  a  moBi  Tin- 

Krtant  C-Iltciicr.-  jiioludiug  copies  on  ViUum,  fiupplemenf^d 
an.  unustially  Choice  Series  of  Books  by  Favourite  Modem 
Authors.  The  whole  particularly  woitVy  the  attertioo  of 
Collect  tji.  lV*t  frw.-FRANK  HOLLINGS,  r.  Great  Tum- 
Mile.  MolWrn.  L<  :idoii. 

XMA8,      1899. 

BOOKS    frr   PRE'^ENTS  and    PRIZES.— 
Tlie  LARl-iEST  8T<>rK  in  LONDON  to  selert  from 
at  I>IS(;OUNT   TRICES. 
Our  NEW  LIST  of  Recent  Books,  just  issued,  will  l>e 
forwarded  tree  on  receipt  of  aildrew. 
A.  &  F.  DENNY,  304.  Strand,  W.C.  and  32.  Charing  Cross.  8.W 

BOOKS  WANTED.  — 258.  each  offered.— 
SStevenson's  GdiuburRh,  187&- Tennyson's  Poems,  1830— 
B'monds's  Age  of  the  Desimts.  1ST.'»— Symonds's  Essays,  t  vols.. 
IfjO— Syinonds's  Sketchi-s  and  Studiis  in  Itnly.  187ft— Inland 
Vura^e,  isrs— New  Arabian  Nights.  2  vols.  1S82— Hawbuck 
Orange.  J847— Wili'  AVales,  :t  vols.,  186?— Moore's  Alps  in  18fi4— 
Scrope'e  Salmon  Fishing,  1H43— Crowe's  Painting  in  Italy,  5 
»ola.,  18W-71— Kini;  ClumpuB  :  an  Interlude.  1837.  Rare  Books 
SuppUed.-BAKEKS  (iREAT  BOOKSHOP.  BIRMINGHAM. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

VTEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
LN  —kino.  SELL  k  RAILTON,  Limited.  hlgh^Iasa 
Printers  and  Publishers.  12,  Oough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street.  £.C,,bave$poclally-built  Rotaryand  other  fast  Machines 
for  printing  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-huilt 
Maohines  for  fas:  folding  and  covering  8,  16,  84,  or  S3-page 
Joomals  at  one  oporation. 

Advice  and  usistanoe  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  eommenoe 
New  Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices  free.  Adver* 
tiling  and  Puollshing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  UiU.    Telegraph  **  Africanism,  London." 


LITERARY  RESEARCH. —A  Gentieman, 
experienced  in  Liternry  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Muceum  Heading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Re- 
search, or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas.  151,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING.— Anthers'  MSS.,  Plays, 
Legal  and  Sefentiflc  Documents,  Ac,  at  usual  rates. 
Translations  from  and  into  Foreign  L<u>gunge8.— W.  T.  Curtis, 
lU.  Hairlngay  Park.  Crouch  End.  Loniloo.  N. 

'•PYPE-WRITING    promptly  and   accurately 
I        executftL     lud.    per   l.OW  words.  —  Address   Miss  0., 
W.  CauBeld  tiardecs.  K.W. 

'PYPE-WRITING   promptly  and   accurately 

L      done.     lid.   per  1,000  words.     Samples  and  references. 

Multi-Copiea.- Addr»«s.  Miss  E.  M.,  18.  Mortimer  Cre80t>nt,NW. 

N1YPB-WR[TING.-Literary   and   Dramatic 
I      Work,  ltd.  |>«r  <inarto  rase.  Translator;  Recommended: 
RelialK-.      Dui'Iicaling    of    all  kind?.  —  Mits    Jessie    Lees, 
1l6,  Cambridice  Street.  ft.W. 

—  I 

"^ZOUNG  LADY,  well  educated,  good  Typist 
.1.  and  ShorttoLd  Writer,  would  give  her  SERVICES,  for  a 
f«w  months  to  conimeoce,  to  Literary  Lady  or  Gentleman  in 
retnm  for  Sccretariftl  experience.— Letters  K,,  care  of  Allen, 
Stationer,  Parade.  Cricklewood. 


"THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  14, 

All  rtadert  atttmpUng  thit  wMk't 
Competition  {dtteribed  fully  on  page 
751)  muit  out  out  this  Coupon 
and  tnclott  it  with  thtir  rtply. 


R 


CnBlSTMAS  LECTURES. 
OYAL       INSTITUTION      of      OREAT 
BRITAIN.  Albcmarlo  Stn«t,  PiccaaUl]',  W. 

CIIARLE9  VERNON  BOYS.  T.in,  F.RS..  will  on 
TUCR.^DAY  NFXT  (Dfc-mlier  SBtl.l.  at  3  o'clock.  l>»sln  a 
COURSE  uf  8I.\  ].t:(TDKt:S  lailanted  to  a  Juv«l>ll<i 
Audllorj)  on  "FLCmS  in  Ml.TlON  and  at  REST" 
tExporimentalW  Illiutralod).  Sul>rcriptioD  for  Nou-Membeia 
to  tola  CourM.  One  Ouiuea  (Children  under  14,  Half.«.Gtlia«al ; 
to  all  the  Courees  in  the  Season,  Two  Guineas. 


R 


OYAL     INDIAN     ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE,  Cooper's  Hill.  Staines. 

The  Coune  of  Study  is  arraoged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  em- 

§\oi  ment  in  Euroit^^,  India,  acd  the  Colonies.  About  40 
tuf^ents  will  be  aJmitteil  in  Sciitember,  1900.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  offer  them  forCompetltiou— Twelve  Appointments 
as  Assistant  Eofdnct^rs  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Four  Ari)ointm'^nts  aa  Assistant  Superiutundonts  in  the 
Teteffraphs  Department,  O'  e  in  the  Accountants'  Branch 
P.W.D.,  and  Oi.e  in  the  Tn-flic  Department  Indian  Stale 
Railway.— For  particulars  apply  to  Seckltart  at  College. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED), 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SAIB  oj 

all  tht  BEST 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  GBRUAN,  ITALIAN 

SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONB  GniNEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  veoklr  .lehanteot  Book, 

at  thehoUMiof  SubMritMtiB)  from  TWO  OCINKAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  OUINKAS 
per  aiuiam. 
N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friend,  mair  UNITE    in  ONE  SDB- 
SORIPTION,  and  tbui  Iwen  the  Ooit  of  Carriage. 


To  be  imbli&he<l  en  Monday  next.  December  ISth. 
1  vol.,  8ro.  with  many  Itlubtrations,   price  £1  Is.  net. 
TPASTI   ETONKNSES:  a  Biographical  HU- 
X}       tory  of  Eton.     Selected  from  the  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Etonians.      By    ARTHUR    CURISTuPHER    BENSON,    of 
Eton  Colleee. 

Eton:  R.  INGALTOS  DRAKE 
Lcndon:   Smraix.   Marshall  k  Co. 


Tovm  and  Village  Clubt  tupplied  on  Liberal  Term, 
\      Proapectosea  and  Monthly  Liata  of  Booka  gratia 
and  poat  free. 


LONGMAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY.-Priie  SIXPENCE. 
ONE   of   OURSF.LVE.S.     Chaps,   --l".     By   L.  B.    Waliobd, 

Author  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  4c. 
KAURI  GUM.    By  C.  Waiesstok. 
A  FIRST  ESSAY  in  DREAMS.    By  H.  O.  Hncnissos. 
GOLDEN  SALLY.     By  M.  E.  F«A»ti8. 
SUMMER  in  tlie  FOREST.     By  W.  H.  HcDSoit. 
"RUST  in  WHEAT."    By  Tuos.  Cooac  TaKucu. 
AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.    ByAsDP.ru  Land. 

LoNOUANs,  Gbeen  &  Co.,  Loudou,  Netr  York,  and  Bom'  ay. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offibed  at 
GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES. 


K, 


ESTABLISHES    IMI. 

BIRKBECK        BAN 
Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane.  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF   per   CENT.    INTEREST  allowed  on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mini- 
Dsum  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £IO<J. 
STOCKS.  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAYINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encDurai^emeDt  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING   SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

rOR  TWO  OCINEAS  PKR  MONTH. 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

POa  riTC  SBU.LIMOS  PER  MOMTH. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 
Sent  Qratia  and  poat  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in 
TRAVEL,  SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
80IKNCB,  and  FICTION.  Also  NBW  and  SUR- 
PLUS Copies  of  FRENCH,  OBBMAN,  ITALIAN, 
SPANISH,  and  RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 

30-34,   NEW    OXFORD   STREET ; 

Ml,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  18,  Qaeen  Victoria 

Street,  E.C.,  Loirnov ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  MuiOHisna. 


O    N 


DON        LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES'S  8QVARE,  8.W. 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  foil  particulars,  post  tree 
rBANCia  RATEN8CR0FT.  Manager. 


Paikok— H.R.H.  THE  PRINOB  OP  WALES,  K.O. 

1  PaasinESi-LESLIE  STEPHEN.  Esq. 

Vioi-PRasiDiirrs-The  Rinht  Hon.  A.  J.  BALFOUR.  M.P.,  the 
,         Right  Rev.  tlie  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON,  HERBERT 
I         SPBNCER,  Esq.  ;  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  U.  LECKY.  M.P., 
D.C.L. 
Trcsties— Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF,  Right  Ron. 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Ban.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  of 
ROSEBERY. 
I     The  Library  contains  about  200,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature,  in  Various  Languages.     Subscription,  £3 
a  year;  Life-Membership,  according  to  age.    Fifteen  Volumee 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.     Reading 
Room  Open  till  half-past  tk     CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition. 
2  vols.,  royal  Sro,  price  21s. ;  to  Heml>ers,  Ids. 

O.   T.    HAOBERO   WRIGHT.  LL.D., 

Secretary  and  Librmnan. 


A     CHABmiNO    aiFT     BOOK! 

68.,  claret  roan,  gilt,  niu8traied. 

LONDON  IN  THE  TIME  OF  THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE. 

London:  Simpkln,  Marshall  &  Co.    Llangollen:  Darlington  A  Co. 


DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.K.G.S.        Maps  by  BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap.  Svo.  ONE  SHILLING  EACH.  Illustrated. 

THE  VALE  of  LLANGOLLEN.— With  Special  Contributiona  from  His  Exoellenoy  B.  J. 

PHELPS,  late  American  Minis. ter;  Professor  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D.  j   ROBERT  BROWNING; 
A.  W.  KINGLAKE,  and  Sir  THEODORE  MARTIN    K.O.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH  and  NEW  FOBKST.  THE  CHAN>fKL  ISLANDS. 

THE  NORTH  WALES  COAST.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

BRECON  and  its  BEACONS.  THE   WYE   VALLEY. 

ROSS,  TINTERN,  and  CHEPSTOW.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS,  and  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  and  ST.  LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO,   RHYL,  BANGOR,   BETTWSYCOED,  and  SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH,     BARMOUTH,    MACHYNLLETH,    and    ABBRDOVKY. 

BARMOUTH,  DOLGELLY,  HARLECH,  CRICCIETH,  and  PWLLHBLI. 

MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  GLOUCESTER,  4  CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDBINDOD  WELLS  and  the  SPAS  of  MID-WALES. 


1S.-THE  HOTELS  of  the 

the  world. 


WORLD.    A  Handbook  to  the  leading  hotels  throughont 


"  What  would  not  the  intelliKent  toaii^t  in  Paris  or  Rome  kivo  for  mch  a  guide-book  as  thia,  which 
teaches  so  much  that  is  outside  the  usual  scope  of  such  volumes  \  '—The  Times. 
"The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  oiaeA,"— Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION,  ENLARGED,  6s.-60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON    AND    ENVIRONS 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 
With  an  additional  Index  of  4,500  References  to  all  Streets  and  Places  of  Interest. 

LlangoUen:  DARLINGTON  &  CO. 
London  :  SiHpim,  Masshall,  Hamiltoit,  Kest,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Railway  Bookstalla,  and  all  BookaeUers. 
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NOW    COMPLETE. 

The  Origin  and  Growth 

of  the 

English  Constitution. 

AN  HISTORICAL  TREATISE. 

Jn  which  ia  drawn  out,  by  the  light  of  the  most  recent  researches, 

the  gradual  development  of  the  English  coastitutional  system,  and 

tlw  growth  out  of  that  system  of  the  Federal  Bepablio  of  the 

United  States. 

By  HANNIS  TAYLOR,  LL.D., 

IiATE   MINISTER   PLENIPOTENTIARY   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 
TO  SPAIN. 

In  Two  OcUto  Volumes,  the  Set  36>-.    Sixth  Edition,  Vol.  I. ;  Firs 
Edition,  YoJ.  U. 

Formally  adopted  as  a  Text  Book  by  the  University  of 
Dublin.  In  Use  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Edin- 
burgh. Adopted  either  as  a  Text  Book  or  Book  of  Refe'- 
ence  by  many  of  the  leading  American  Universities  and 
Law  Schools. 


"The  complelion  of  tbe  second  volume  i  oonilB  out  one  of  tbemoet  importaut 
noest  achieTements  of  American  a.  holar^hip." 

£ev%tv3  of  Stviews,  November,  1899. 

"  Th*  freshncES  and  originality  of  his  view?,  and  the  air  of  impartiality  and 
toleiance  which  is  conspicuous  in  his  writing,  may  be  attributed  to  the  *  gemi- 

detached '  position  which,  as  an  American,  he  iaaljle  to  take  up Theaccoum 

of  the  jury  is  the  iKtt  lo  te  found  anywhere." 

English  UUtorical  Sevieio,  October,  1699. 

"I  ttay  corpratulate  jou  on  the  production  of  a  piece  of  sound,  thorotgli, 
interesting  work."  Rt.  Rev.  Wii.i.um  Stcbiis, 

Lord  Bithop  of  Oxford. 

"  I  ocngratolate  ;ou  on  having  finished  so  great  a  task,  and  given  the  moet 
Taloahle  illEStraticn  of  the  unity  of  history  in  tracing  the  principles  of  the 
OoBfetituiion  from  its  early  beginnings  in  the  England  of  tbe  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  to  its  latest  developments  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Rngland.  1  trust  that  it  may  take  an  iraportaLt  place  in  historical  and  con- 
s.itntional  teaching  in  our  Universities." 

Et.  Hoy.  Jamis  "Bbvcb, 
Author  of  **  Tl  e  Arm  rican  Con,  monweallh. ' 

•'I  have  already  lead  a  good  deal,  heio  and  there,  in  your  n^onumental 
work.  Your  plan  of  treating  the  conttitutional  history  of  Eigland  and  tko 
United  States  as  a  connected  whole  strikes  me  as  patiioiilarly  happy.  The 
book  must  l>e  tbe  outcome  of  enormous  resear^^b." 

Thomas  E.  Hoilast,  D.C.L., 

Chichele  Profeiior  of  Iitirnational  Lite  and  Diplomacy, 

Vnicersity  of  Cjeford. 

"Ko  other  book  exhibits  so  clear  a  view  cf  tbe  Enfilish  Constitntion 
'braadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent.' " 

MoRTAGi'  Burrows, 

Chichele  Prpfensor  of  Modern  History  in  the 

l/xiversily  of  Oxford, 

"The  work  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  masterly,  philosophical,  and  eihaustivo 
treatment  of  the  most  important  chapter  of  political  history  which  the  world 
ha»  ever  seen  or  ia  likely  to  see."  Bdwakd  J.  Phk[.ps, 

Zate  United  States  3finister  to  England. 

"The  work  gives  every  promise  of  becoming  recognised  as  an  authoritative 
sammaiy  of  ihe  entire  evclntion  of  Anglo-American  constitutional  liberty  and 
goremment." — Aeu  I'ork  Law  JoumaL 


BOSTON  AND   NKW    YORK. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   AND  COMPANY. 

Loaso:    8A.MP80N  LOW,  MARSTON  *  COMPANY  (Limited). 

The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  U.S.A. 

1690. 


DLCKWOmK  &  CO. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD'S 

ANYHOW     STORIES. 

Reviseii  throughoiU,  with  an  additioial  Stoi-y. 

Illustrated  by  Lidj  Stanley  (Dorrthy  Tennant),  and  the  Hon.  Jol  n  Collier, 

Crovtn  bvo,  ^^s.  *'d. 


WYEMARKE  AND 

THE   SEA-FAIRIES. 

By  EDWARD  H.  COOPER. 

niustrated  by  Dudley  Hardy.     Crown  4to,  58.     Limited  Edititn  of  50  Copies 
printed  upon  Japanese  vellum,  £1  Is.  net. 

Punch  {The  Bahoit  de  B.-W.). — **  Makes  a  splendid  fairy  ttory.  Wyemarke's 
numerous  adventures  are  wonderful,  atid  the  illustrations  by  Dudley  Hardy 
excellent.  Sea-fairies  are  really  quite  nice  people  once  you  get  accustomed  to 
their  ways." 

WEE  FOLK.  GOOD  FOLK.     By  L.  Allen  Harker. 

Illustrated  by  Bernard  Partridge.    Pott  tto,  3s.  6d. 
AthencEum,—**  We  heartily  recommend  this  book.    Many  of  the  stories  are 
excellent.     The  illustrations,  by  Bernard  Partridge,  are  good  too.'* 


FAIRIES,   ELVES,   and   FLOWER-BABIES.      By 

M.  WALLACE-DUNLOP  and  M.  RIVETT-CARNAC.    Oblong  crown  4to, 
38,  6d. 
Academy.—"  A  hook  of  charming  fancies,  exquisitely  translated  into  line  by 
an  accomplished  pencil.'' 

iSpfaArer.— "Quaintly  pretty  atid  ffinciful  tales.  They  are  certaiu  to  give 
much  pleasure,  for  they  are  charmingly  told  and  flitingly  illustrated." 

MOTHER  GOOSE  in  PROSE.    By  L.  Frank  Baum. 

With  numerous  Full-Page  Pictures  by  Maxteld  Parrish.    Crown  4to,  58. 
net. 
St.  Jameses  Gazette.—"  k.  delightfully  got-np  volume.    Excellently  drawn 
illuatratioDS." 

JAW-CRACKING  JINGLES.     By  T.  E.  Donnison. 

Illustrated  throughout  in  Colour.    Oblcng  crown  4to,  5s. 

Daily  I'e^eflTapA.-" The  artist's  fancy  finds  free  play,  with  results  that  are 
wholly  mirth-inspiring,  and  accordingly  very  greatly  to  his  credit." 

Manchfster  Courier.— "  One  of  the  cleverest  and  drollest  books  of  the 
season.  Capitall.v  drawn.  The  excellent  manner  in  wtiich  the  book  ia  pro- 
duced should  render  it  a  warm  favourite.** 


THE     KINGS'     LYRICS. 

Lyrical    Poems  of  -the  Reigrns  of  King;  James   I.  and 
King  Charles  I. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  FITZEOY  CA.ERINGTON. 

Frnn.  Svn,  2s.  fl"!.  7i»t. 
NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE 

''ENOLIHE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS"  SERIES. 

A     HISTORY     OF 

ETON     COLLEGE. 

By  LIONEL  CUST,  Dircct'^r  ot  tlie  National  Portrait  Gallery.     With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Pott  4to,  6s.  net. 


A   HISTORY   OF  WINCHESTER 

eoLLEOe.    By  AnTUCK  F.  LlACH, 
M.A.,  K.8.A.     Pott  4l0,  6s.  net. 


AHISTORrOFRUCBYSCHOOL. 


By  W.  H.    D. 

£s.  net. 


Rouse.      Pott  4to, 


NEW    NOVELS. 
RESOLVED  to  be  RICH.     By  Edward  H.  Cooper. 

Auttor  of  "Mr.  Blake  of  Newmarket,"  "Ihe  Marchioness  against  the 

County,"  &c.    Clown  8vo,  6s. 
Literarti  World.—"  Is  likely  to  be  very  popular.    The  charactf  risation  of 
the  book  is  veiy  good.    All  arawn  with  a  firm  and  vivid  touch.    An  exciting 
and  skilfully-wriiien  book." 

A    THING    of    NOUGHT.     By  S.  K.  Bevan. 

Crown  Hvo,  38.  ed. 

A    SON   of   the    SEA.     By  John   Arthur  Barry, 

Author  of  "  In  the  Great  Deep,"  "  Steve  Brown's  Bunj  ip,"  &c.     Crown 
8fo,  68, 
Athenaum.—"lt,  is  a  remarkable  narrative.    Its  interest  U  vnried  and  well 
sustained,  its  account  of  a  sailor's  Ufe  is  well  Tendered.    We  repeat,  the  book  is 
worth  reading." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

AGAINST  the  TIDES  of  FAT£.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.-"  Ur.^B.vrj'h»»  an  iuiimate  acqimintanco  with  life  at 
sea  and  in  Ihe  bnsh  ;  and  having  a  tale  of  adviniure  worth  telling,  tells  it  in  a 
spirited  and  vigorous  mnnTio.-  " 

3,  HENRIETTA   STREEr,  COVBNT  GARDEN. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY 

JUST  PUULISUED. 

EVANGELICAL 
BELIEF. 

By  JOHN  BROADHURST  NICHOLS. 

Crown  8vo,  6.'.,  cloth  boards. 
Tot/lit  volume  was  awarded  the  £.100  Prize 
offered  a  year  ago  by  the  Bblioious  Teact 
Society  for  thj  he»t  expoiition  of  Ecangelical 
Belief  a»  opposed  to  Sacerdotal Um,  Tki-  treat- 
me%t  of  this  great  theme  is  aggrexnive  in  the 
beH  tense.  Jt  does  not  merely  attack  the  errors 
a<d  ecils  of  Romanism  and  IlitualUm  ;  it 
shows  that  to  any  one  who  intelliyently  and 
loyally  accepts  the  teaching  of  tJie  New  Testa- 
ment Sacerdotalism  is  impossible, 

CONTESTS. 

8COP3  of  the  PRESENT  INQUIRY. 
EXTERNAL  CHARM  of  E0MANI8M. 
JUSTIFICATIO.'f  of  PROTESTANTISM. 
THE  BULB  of  FAITH. 
PRIVATE  JUDGMENT. 
THE  CHURCH. 

THE  CHURCH— CATHOLICITY. 
THE  CHURCH— HER  AUTHORITY. 
CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY. 
CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP. 
THE  SACRAMENTS. 
JUSTIFICATION  by  FAITH. 
DISCIPLINE  of  the  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
RELATION  to  the  UNSEEN. 
THE  EVANGELICAL  OUTLOOK. 

56,  PATEBNOSTEB  ROW,  LONDON. 

TO   SCHOOLMASTERS 

AND 

MISTRESSES. 

A  FREE 
ADVERTISEMENT 

OF 

YOUR  SCHOOL 

■WiU  be  inserted  in  the  LEISURE  HOUR 
for  February,  1900  (pnblished  Jan.  25th), 
it  sent  to  the 

ADVERTISEMENT  MANAGER, 

LEISURE  HOUR  OFFICE, 

5G   Faternojter  Row,  London, 

ON  OR  BEFORE  JANUARY  6rH.  1900. 

CONDITIONS 

1.  The  A(lveni8«ment  must  be  written  in  t*io  form 
ioserted  in  tue  Leisure  Hour  for  January,  now 
ready,  fid. 

2.  PMKC  ADVCRTI8CMENT8  MUST  NOT 
CONTAIN  MORE  THAN  29  WORDS  (in- 
cluding name  and  address).  Additional  wonla  can 
lie  inserted  at  TWOPENCE  EACH. 

3.  Advertinementf)  must  not  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
bnt  to  the  Advertiseuikt  MahaOki,  68,  Paternoster 
Row,  L'^mdon,  E.C. 

t.  Only  Ad 'Ortiaomonts  of  Schoals  and 
Colle^vs  can  bo  in«ortod. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  WHITE  BENSON, 

Sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

By  his  Son,  AJtTHUR  CHRIS  rOPHER  BENSON,  of  Eton  College. 

With  nnmeroos  Portraits  and  Illnstrations.    la  2  vols.,  8to,  36d.  net. 
ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—" One  of  the  best  bioyraphicB  published  for  many  a  year." ^ 


ROBERT  GROSSETESTE,  BISHOP  of  LINCOLN.    A 

Contribation  to  the  ReHiriou»,  Political,  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Thirteenth  Centary.    By 

FRANX'IS  SEYMOUR  STEVENSON,  M.P.    8vo,  lOs.  net. 

SPE4KER.—" clearly  defines  Grosseieste's  contribution  to  the  protrress  of  hnmanity." 

HAXOH ESTER  OUARDIA.V.—"WeU  proportioned  and  pleasantly  written." 

JAMES   HACK  TUKE:   a  Memoir.     Compiled  by  the 


Right  Hon.  Sir  EDWARD  FRY,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
crownSvo,  78.  6d.  net. 


With  PortraiU    Extra 


TENNYSON,  RUSKIN,  MILL,  and  other  LITERARY 

ESTIMATES.     By  FREDEKIC  HARRISON.    Extra  crown  Svo,  88.  6d.  net. 
SPEAKER.—"  Worthy  in  every  way  of  a  humane  and  sagacious  critic  who  has  crossed  swords  wilfc 
some  of  the  most  powerful  writers  in  the  last  t^vo  generations." 


NEW    WOKK    BY    QOLDWiN    5MirH. 

THE   UNITED   KINGDOM:  a  Political  History.     By 

GOLDWIN  SMITH,  D.O.L.,  Author  of  "  The  United  States,"  ic.    2  vols.,  8vo,  16s.  net. 

DAILY  CBROyiCLE.—"  We  receive  his  two  volumes  of  contin-aons  and  accara'.e  survey  as  the 

outcome  of  a  learned  leisnre  and  ample  authority. Mr.  Goldwin  Snitb  writai  atroag  and  nerTo.ti 

English,  and  he  marsballs  his  facts  with  scrupulons  care." 

NEW    BOOK    BY    CHARLES    W.     WOOD. 

IN  the  VALLEY  of  the  RHONE.    By  Charles  W.  Wood, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Letters  from  Mijorca,"  Ac.    With  88  lUustratiins.    8vo,  IDs.  net. 


EVERSLEY    SERIES.-New  Volumes. 

BY    J.     R.     QREEN. 

THE    CONQUEST    of  ENGLAND.     By  John  Richard 

GREEN.    In  2  vols.    Globe  8vo,  lOs. 

THE  EVERSLEY  SHAKESPEARE.    Now  complete  ia 

10  vols.      Globe  8vo,  68.  each.      Edited,   with  Introduction   and   Notes,    by   Professor   0.   H. 
HER  FORD. 
r.7r£fi.4rFfiB.—"  Admirably  printed  and  bound." 

TWO     NEW     SERIALS     commence    in    the    JANUARY     NUMBCR    of 

MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE.-Pnce  18.-Contbnts  : 


By  Abthur  Beckford. 
By   T.    Rics 


1.  ANTHONY'S  FORTUNE. 

Chapters  I.-IV. 

2.  THE     BATTLE    of    MEEANEE. 

Holmes. 

3.  STEVENSON'S  LETTERS. 

1.  CONTINENTAOFIGUBE-SKATISG.  ByGioaei 

Wood. 
5.  THE  BLIZZARD.    By  Eikebt  6.  Hikbam. 


e.  AMONG   CHINESE   MONASTERIES.     By  Vra. 

ABCHIBALD    LirrLE. 

7.  A  LETTER  from  the  COUNTRY. 

8.  VOICES  of  the  NIQHT.    By  Johk  M.  Bacob. 

9.  ANTHONY  TR0L1.0PE.    By  BuraiK  Gwnnc. 
10.  THE  CAMPAIG.Nof  DOn*I.    Bv  Capt.  Caibucs, 

Royal  Irinh  Fusiliers.    Chaps.  I.-III. 


THE    TEMPLE     BAR     MAGAZINE. 

Price  Is.— Contents  for  JANUARY,  IDOii. 
OPENING  CHAPTERS  of  a  NEW  STORY  by  W.  E.   NORRIS,   entitled    "THE    FLOWEn 


of  the  FLOCK. 

2.  A  CALCULATING  "PHILOSOPHER." 

3.  THE  MARRYING  of  KAT. 

4.  THE  POETRY  ot  WINDMILLS. 

B.  THE  ESCAPADES  of  a  DRUMMER-BOY. 
0.  A  WOMAN'S  TOUR  in  the   SELUKWE  GOLD 
DISTRICT. 


Chaps.  l.-iV. 

7.  THE  .MEDICI  WOMAN. 

8.  SIR  ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK. 

9.  THAT  AMAZING  MIDDY. 

10.  ON  the  BANKS  of  the  DOVE. 

11.  MY  JAPANESE  FRIENDS. 

li.  THE  BATH  COMEDY.    By  AoKis  and  BsMTo* 
Castlk. 


THE     CENTURY     MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  Is.  id. ;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  ICe. 
The  JANUARY  XU.MBER  contains: 
IN  the  MATTER  of  ONE  COMPASS.    By  RnoTAKD  Kiplino. 

OLIVER  CROM  WBLU    Opening  of  the  War— Marston  Moor.    By  the  Bt.  Hon.  Jok»  Hoilst. 
CHILDLESS.     By  Stepheic  Phillips.  „     „    „    „ 

CHRIST  WALKING  on  the  SEA.     (The  Century's  Series  of  American  Artiste.)     By  C.  O.  OotutAS. 
Engraved  on  Wood  by  Hexbt  Wolf. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  .1  rticlct  nf  General  Interest. 


ST.    NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated.    Price  Is. ;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  128. 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  contains: 

A  CHRISTMAS  BAG.     Story  ... _  ...    By  CiEOum  B._Bu««ELt.. 


LADY  BLUNDERPIN'S  FAMILY  COACH.    Verse  and  Game 

FELIX.    A  Provencal  Scory 

HOW  A  LITTLE  DEED  GREW.    Story 


By  M.  K.  Jkssop. 
By  EvALEEH  SiKiif. 
By  HEEBEar  H.  Ssiith. 


And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Youni. 

MACMILLAN   &   CO.,   Limited,   London. 
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The  Literary  Week. 

It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  year  1900  will  be  a  year 
of  -war-boois.  Not  in  recent  times  have  the  features  of 
any  war  so  played  into  the  hands  of  the  -war-author  as 
distinct  from  the  war-journalist.  The  strict,  though  always 
wise,  censorship  which  has  been  imposed  on  news  from 
South  Africa  will  act  like  a  dam ;  when  the  war  is  over 
there  will  be  a  rush  of  diaries  and  histories — comparable 
to  the  Tugela  in  flood. 


Mr.  John  Moeley's  study  of  Cromwell  in  the  Century 
Magazine  is  to  have  a  companion  in  a  study  of  Cromwell 
which  will  appear  in  Scrilner's.  The  author  of  the 
Scribner's  article  is  Mr.  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Cuban  War.  Thus  the  work,  says  the 
advertisement,  "  will  show  a  man  of  action  in  history  as 
viewed  by  a  younger  man  of  action  to-day."  Mr.  Morley 
is  certainly  put  at  a  disadvantage  in  never  having  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  Bough  Eiders,  but  he  may  have 
compensating  qualities. 


A  REVIEW  of  David  Harum  from  Mrs.  Craigie's  pen  will 
appear  in  the  North  American  Review  for  January. 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Steevens,  who  has  been  pent 
in  Ladysmith  for  many  weeks,  has  been  ill.  By  this  time 
we  trust  he  is  himself  again. 

The  Garden,  the  excellent  weekly  paper  devoted  to 
garden,  orchard,  and  woodland,  which  Mr.  Eobinson 
(author  of  the  English  Flower  Garden)  founded  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  is,  after  this  week,  to  be  edited  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  late  of  Gardening  Illtistrated. 
Miss  Jekyll  is,  of  course,  the  author  of  TFuod  and  Garden. 


) 


Next  to  the  Westminster   Gazette's  witty  and  consoling 
epitaph  on  the  soldiers  imprisoned  at  Pretoria — 
Not  lost,  but  gone  before — 

the  best  humorous  remark  concerning  the  war  is  recorded 
in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Mail.  It  illustrates  very  richly 
the  confidence  a  wife  may  have  in  her  husband.  A  Ee- 
servist's  wife,  on  being  observed  to  look  peculiarly 
thoughtful,  was  comforted  for  her  loss.  "  Oh,  it  ain't  'im 
I'm  troubling  about,"  she  is  reported  to  have  said.  "  It's 
them  pore  Boers.  Bill's  such  a  terror  when  he  starts." 
Another  Birmingham  soldier  is  said  to  have  thrown  aside 
his  rifle  in  the  midst  of  a  fray  with  the  remark  :  "  Here, 
Bill,  you  take  my  rifle.  Just  give  me  that  brick-end, 
it'll  be  more  homelike." 


Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  war  poem  in  the  Chronicle  asks  in 
the  beginning  rather  too  much  of  all  but  hyper-sentimental 
and  sensitive  readers.  The  poet,  addressing  little  children, 
cries: 

Be  happy,  children,  softly,  for  a  woe 

Is  on  us,  a  great  woe  for  little  fame. 

Ah  !  in  the  old  woods  leave  the  mistletoe, 

And  leave  the  hoUy  for  another  year, 

Its  berries  are  too  red. 


This,  of  course,  is  too  much :  the  colour  red  plays  too  great 
a  part  in  everyday  life.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  might  as  rightly 
say: 

Ah  !  leave  Miss  Cholmondeley  for  another  year, 

Her  Pottage  is  too  red. 

But  once  this  affectation  is  overlooked  the  poem  is  a  very 
kindly  one,  with  a  note  of  pity  and  gentleness  which  has 
long  been  absent  from  warlike  verse. 


Mr.  TnoifAS  JIardy  contributed  the  following  poem  to 
the  Westminster  Gazette : 

A  Christmas  Ghost-Story. 

South  of  the  Line,  inland  from  far  Durban, 

There  lies— be  he  or  not  your  countryman — 

A  fellow-mortal.     Riddled  are  his  bones, 

But  'mid  the  bretze  his  puzzUd  phantom  moans 

Nightly  to  clear  Canopus^fain  to  know 

By  whom,  and  when,  the  All-Earth-Gla'ldening  Law 

Of  Peace,  brought  in  by  Some-One  crucified, 

Was  ruled  to  be  inept,  and  set  aside  ? 


The  Chronicle  demurred  to  the  character  of  the  phantom 
in  this  poem,  as  exhibiting  less  of  the  quality  of  physical 
courage,  and  more  bitterness  and  repining,  than  is  associ- 
ated with  soldiers,  and  this  drew  from  Mr.  Hardy  a  very 
interesting  letter.     We  quote  a  portion  of  it : 

One's  modern  fancy  of  a  disembodied  spirit — unless  in- 
tentionally humorous — is  that  of  an  entity  which  has 
passed  into  a  tenuous,  impartial,  sexless,  fitful  form  of 
existence,  to  which  bodily  courage  is  a  contradiution  in 
terms.  Having  no  physical  frame  to  defend  or  sacrifice, 
how  can  he  show  either  courage  or  fear  ?  His  views  are  no 
longer  local ;  nations  are  all  one  to  him  ;  his  country  is  not 
bounded  by  seas,  but  is  co-extensive  with  the  globe  itself, 
if  it  does  not  even  include  all  the  inhabited  planets  of  the 
sky.  He  has  put  off  the  substance,  and  has  put  on,  in  part 
at  any  rate,  the  essence  of  the  Universal. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  ancient  fancy  on  this  subject,  and 
look  into  the  works  of  great  imaginative  writers,  they 
seem  to  construct  their  soldier-shades  much  on  the  same 
principle  —  of  ten  with  a  stronger  infusion  of  emotion,  and 
less  of  sturdiness.  The  Homeric  ghost  of  Patroclus  was 
plaintivelv  anxious  about  his  iuneral  rites,  and  Virgil's 
military  ghosts — though  some  of  them  certainly  were 
cheerful,  and  eager  for  war  news — were  as  a  body  tremulous 
and  penfive.  The  prophet  Samuel,  a  man  of  great  will 
and  energy  when  on  earth,  was  "disquieted"  and  ob- 
viously apprehensive  when  he  was  raised  by  the  Witch  of 
Endor  at  the  request  <'i  Saul.  Moreover,  the  authors  of 
these  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  fantasies  were  ignorant 
of  the  teaching  of  Chrstmas  Day,  that  which  alone  moved 
the  humble  Natal  shaoe  to  speak  at  all. 

In  Christian  times  Dante  makes  the  chief  Farinata 
exhibit  a  fine  scomfulness,  but  even  his  Cicsar,  Hector, 
^neas,  Saladin,  and  heroes  of  that  stamp,  have,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  an  aspect  neither  sad  nor  joyful,  and  only 
reach  the  level  of  serenity.  Hamlet's  father,  impliedly 
maitiil  in  life,  wa:  not  particularly  brave  as  a  spectre. 
In  short,  and  speaking  generally,  these  creatures  of  the 
imagination  are  uncertain,  fleeting,  and  quivering,  like 
winds,  mists,  gossamer-webs,  and  fallen  autumn  leaves ; 
they  are  sad,  pensive,  and  frequently  feel  more  or  lesa 
sorrow  for  the  acts  of  their  corporeal  years 
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Another  good  poom  {^rowing  from  the  war  has  been 
printed  during  the  week.  It  will  be  liarder  to  swallow 
than  readers  of  war  poetry  like ;  but  it  is  right.  The 
author  hides  under  the  initials  "  H.  H.  F."  This  is  the 
poem : 

C0NFE8810KAL. 

Lord  God,  whom  we  besought  so  late, 

Thou  woaldst  not  suffer  us  forget 
Thy  Name  and  our  weak  human  state — 

Have  patience.  Lord,  a  little  yet. 

To-day  no  pomp  of  empire  fills 

The  wintry  land :  amazed  and  awed  , 

AVe  watch  Thy  slowly-grinding  Mills 
Mete  out  to  us  our  just  reward. 

To-day,  by  foeraen  sore  beset, 

Dismayed  we  draw  our  destined  Lot. 

We  prayed  to  Thee  "  Lest  we  forget," 
And,  even  as  we  prayed,  forgot. 

With  fooUsh,  rash,  vainglorious  words 

And  sorry  self-sufficiency 
Wo  boasted,  girding  on  our  swords, 

As  those  who  laid  their  armour  by. 

Wherefore  the  curse  upon  us  lies 

Of  warriors  all  unready  found, 
Of  braggarts  blinded  to  despise 

Their  foe  before  the  trumpets  sound. 

Humbly  we  call  upon  Thy  Name, 

Ere  sounds  once  more  the  grim  asstult, 

We  do  confess,  O  Lord,  with  shame 
Our  fault,  our  very  grievous  fault. 

Give  back  our  fathers'  stern  disdain 

Of  idle  brag  and  empty  boast, 
So  shall  we  stand  erect  again 

And  face  unmoved  the  hostile  host. 


In  the  history  of  Children's  Books  the  name  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Southwell  Leathley,  who  died  at  Hastings, 
December  22,  fills  an  honourable  place.  She  was  tho 
daughter  of  George  Dudley,  of  Clonmel.  A  Quaker  by 
birth,  she  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1847  by  Father  Brownvill,  S.J.,  of  HiU-street,  afterwards 
of  Farm-street.  She  married,  in  the  same  year,  Mr. 
William  Henry  Leathley,  Barriater-at-Law,  Inner  Temple. 
Of  the  hundred  and  more  children's  books  which  Mrs. 
Leathley  wrote  the  best  known  is  Chickseed  without  Chick- 
weed,  which  reached  a  sale  of  over  half  a  million.  Other 
popular  books  by  her  are  Children  of  Scripture  and  Mama's 
Bible  Storiti. 


Thk  following  personal  statement  is  made  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  in  his  "  Sign  of  the  Ship,"  in  Longman's  for 
January : 

When  American  humorists  come  to  St.  Andrews  they 
generally  ask  people  to  point  out  to  them  the  person  of 
the  prosent  writer.  Why  they  do  this  I  cannot  guess,  but 
perhaps  it  is  because  they  have  seen  my  name  in  a  news- 
paper. There  are,  however,  local  humorists  who  pick  out 
any  sufficiently  eccentric-looking  ancient,  and  say  to  the 
American  inquirer :  "That's  hinj-!"  Then  the  American 
describes  in  his  country's  press  the  unconscious  victim  as 
irie,  with  all  his  natural  tact  and  wit.  Next  the  English 
golfing  press  cojiies.  That  is  why  I  read  in  some  golf 
paper  or  other  that  I  play  golf  "  with  a  white  ball  in 
winter  and  a  black  ball  in  summer,"  and  lunch  publicly 
on  scones  which  are  carried  round  by  my  caddie.  As  I 
have  not  played  golf  for  years,  never  carry  scones  or  eat 
them  in  public,  and,  of  all  things,  never  jjlaycd  with  a 
black  ball,  I  conceive  that  someone  has  hoaxed  the  inquir- 
ing Amciican.  However,  if  his  fables  add  to  tho  gaiety 
of  nations  (which  must  he  as  easily  amused  as  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus),  nobody  is  a  penny  the  worse. 


certainly  our  belief  that  golf  had  few  moro  assiduous 
votaries  (to  use  the  kind  of  phrase  that  Mr.  Lang  most 
dislikes).  His  disclaimer  is  disturbing,  especially  as  in 
Who's  Who  we  find  Mr.  Lang  himself  giving  his  recreations 
as  "  cricket,  golf,  fishing."  A  recreation  in  which  one  has 
not  indulged  for  years  is  a  poor  thing.  Cricket,  we  sup- 
pose, is  done  with  too ;  but  fishing  'i  Surely  Mr.  Lang 
still  fishes ;  or  is  that  another  vulgar  error  ? 


Me.  Oliyeb  Herford,  who,  though  English,  is  fast 
winning  a  place  as  an  American  humorist,  has  another 
picture-book  this  year  (in  addition  to  his  Primer  of  Natural 
History,  which  Mr.  Lane  publishes  here),  but  it  has  not 
yet  reached  these  shores.  From  a  notice  of  this  work.  An 
Alphabet  of  Celebrities,  in  an  American  paper,  we  learn 
that  it  contains,  among  others,  these  couplets  : 

"  I  is  for  Ibsen  reciting  a  play, 
Wiile  Irving  and  IngersoU  hasten  aw.iy  "  ; 
and 

"  K  is  the  Kaiser,  who  kindly  repeats 

Some  original  verses  to  Kipling  and  Ke  its  " ; 

to  which  appropriate  pictures  are,  of  course,  supplied. 


Mr.  Gerald  E.  Mills  writes :  "  On  p.  751  of  this  week's 
Academy  you  say,  speaking  of  the  Temple  Classics,  '  To 
this  series,  which  will  soon  be  as  long  as  Wimpole-street, 
are  added  .  .  .'  Might  I  ask  why  Wimpole-street? 
The  expression  does  not  seem  familiar."  Our  corre- 
spondent might  have  assumed  that  Wimpole-street  has 
length,  and  have  been  satisfied.  But  to  enlighten  him 
further,  we  may  refer  to  the  traditional  report  of  the 
dying  words  of  Swift :  "  All  things  come  to  an  end — even 
Upper  Wimpole-street." 


We   find   ourselves   to  have  been  sharing  in  the  mis- 
apprehension of  America  concerning  Mr.  Lang.     It  was 


The  writer  of  the  "  Conferences  on  Books  and  Men  "  in 
Cornhill  has  this  month  some  ingenious  chaff  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
method  of  "reducing  poems  by  imaginative  insight  to  the 
passionate  events  out  of  which  they  originally  sprang,"  as 
exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Donne.  After  complimenting 
Mr.  Gosse  on  his  skill,  "  Urbanus  Sylvan  "  proceeds  mis- 
chievously to  apply  the  same  method  to  the  poems  of 
Browning : 

The  first  thing  to  strike  a  new  critic  in  the  search  for 
biographical  material  is  Mr.  Browning's  curious  jMiirhaid 
for  duchesses,  which  is  every  bit  as  remarkable  as  Donne's 
for  countesses,  only  Browning's  were  not,  of  course, 
English  duchesses,  who  are  rare  birds,  but  the  more  widely 
spread  Italian  species.  One  of  them,  a  Ferrarese  lady,  is 
described  as  his  last  duchess,  implying  therefore  at  least 
two  predecessors,  one  of  whom  was  probably  the  duchess 
that  ran  awiiy  from  the  effeminate  duke  with  a  gipsy 
woman ;  who  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  in  league  with 
Browninfi:,  if  not,  as  I  suspect,  Browning  himself  in  dis- 
guise. From  a  poem  called  "  Love  among  the  Euins,"  it 
Would  appear  that  they  had  found  a  very  safe  and  pictur- 
esque trysting-place.  It  is,  however,  neither  of  these  but 
the  first  duchess  of  all  who,  I  confess,  attracts  me  most. 
Her  story  is  contained  in  the  poem  called  "  In  a  Gondola !  " 
She  was  a  Venetian  lady,  wliose  brothers  for  some  reason 
had  a  spi'e  against  Mr.  Browning,  and  hired  bravos  to  stab 
him — haj)pily,  as  we  know,  without  permanent  effect. 
The  poem  is  interesting,  apart  from  its  main  story,  for  a 
stanza  which  throws  a  side-light  upon  the  poem  of  Holy 
Cross  Day  : 

What  are  we  two  ! 

/  am  a  Jew 

And  carry  thee  farther  than  friends  can  pursue. 

To  a  feast  of  our  tribe. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  last  duchess,  whom  Mr. 
Browning  seems  to  have  got  rid  of  with  a  suddenness  that 
would  have  attracted  more  attention  in  England,  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  if  she  is  identical  with  Porphyria,  or 
whether  Porphyria  is  another  lady  friend  whom  the  poet 
helped  to  a  too  realistic  immortality.  Anyhow,  the  duel 
that  is  recorded  in  "  Before  "  and  "  After  "  probably  repre- 
sents the  violent  end  of  this  violent  passion. 
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Apropos  of  Mr.  Gosse,  much 
upon  him  by  the  advertisers 
of  Literature.  In  one  of  the 
a  morning  paper  this  week, 
figured  twice — once  over  his 
Dean  Farrar's.  It  is  common 
knows  everyone,  but  it  will  be 
sit  for  their  portraits. 


honour  has  just  been  thrust 
of  Dr.  Gamett's  Anthology 
full-page  advertisements  in 

Mr.  Gosse's  physiognomy 
own  name,   and   once   over 

knowledge  that  Mr.  Gosse 
news  that  he  is  prepared  to 


To  collectors  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Phil  May's  talent  and 
humour,  The  Phil  May  Album,  which  Messrs.  Methuen 
have  just  issued,  will  be  indispensable.  Sometimes  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  May's  jokes  is  not  on  a  level  with  that 
of  his  hand  ;  but  in  most  of  the  specimens  in  this  engaging 
book  he  is  doubly  funny.  There  is  style  in  this  dialogue 
between  two  rusty  actors  :  "  Comedian  :  '  The  critic  of  the 
Back  Alley  Chronicle  described  me  as  giving  a  very  sapon- 
aceous rendering  to  my  part.  What  does  saponaceous 
mean,  dear  boy  ? '  Tragedian  (with  learned  dignity)  : 
'  Cudgel  not  thy  brains  with  words  higher  than  thy 
blooming  salary.'"  And  this  is  good  :  "Visitor:  '  I  hear 
you've  had  the  celebrated  Mr.  Abbey,  the  artist,  staying 
with  you  down  here.'  Proprietor  of  Old-fashioned  Inn  : 
'  Yes,  sir ;  an'  he  be  the  lazient  man  I  ever  come  across. 
He  do  nothing  but  dror  and  paint  all  day.'  "  Mr.  Augustus 
M.  Moore  contributes  an  appreciative  Introduction  to  the 
book. 


To  the  divergent  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  duration 
of  copyright  which  we  have  already  printed  we  have  a  few 
to  add.  The  questions  we  submitted  to  our  readers,  and 
by  letter  to  a  number  of  leading  writers,  were  these :  Is 
Perpetual  Copyright,  as  proposed  in  America  and  as  sup- ' 
ported  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  feasible  and  desirable  ?  If 
not,  is  the  term  of  copyright  proposed  by  Lord  Monk- 
house's  Bill — viz.,  the  author's  life- time  with  thirty  years 
added — sufficiently  long  to  meet  the  all-round  justice  of 
the  ease  ?     Mr.  Augustus  Jessopp  writes  : 

As  far  as  I  can  see  my  way,  with  these  short-siglited 
eyes  of  mine,  I  incline  to  think  the  German  limit 
[the  author's  life-time  with  thirty  years  added]  ample. 
But  I  am  (juite  in  the  dark — obfuscated,  in  fact.  The 
analogy  of  "  a  house,  or  a  mine,  or  a  fishery,"  seems  to  be 
fallacious.  A  house  always  wants  repairing,  &c.,  or  it 
ceases  to  be  valuable,  a  mine  is  profitable  so  long  as  you 
keep  working  at  it,  a  fishery  has  to  be  safeguarded  against 
poachers,  &o.  These  things  are  what  rontinmd  labour  ex- 
pendtd  upon  them  makes  them.  Moreover,  I  cannot  see 
on  what  principle  the  jwsterity  of  a  man  who  may  have 
written,  gay,  Hamlet,  or  Puradise  Lnst,  or  Tlie  Comiru/  of 
the  Friars,  or  other  such  equally  meritorious  creations, 
should  be  granted  a  perpetual  pension  to  be  paid  by  un- 
numbered generations.  I  have  no  posterity ;  therefore  I 
write  as  an  entirely  impartial  person,  with  the  mood  of  a 
Nihilist  or  Communist  at  this  present  moment  in  the 
ascendant. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  writes  : 

Seeing  that  landlords  and  other  owners  of  property  are 
permitted  to  hand  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
without  limit  of  time,  possessions  origioally  only  purchased, 
stolen,  squatted  on,  or  otherwise  acquired,  an  author,  who 
creates  out  of  nothing  a  work  of  literature  or  art,  should 
(i  fortiori  possess  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  successors,  and 
assigns,  a  right  over  his  creation  no  less  limited.  The  law 
places  an  author  in  a  less  favourable  position  than  a 
landlord,  liecause  it  was  enacted  for  authors  by  landlord?. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  writes : 

As  a  matter  of  equity  I  agree  with  what  I  gather  to  be 
Sir  Walter  Besant's  opinion,  that  copyright  ought  to  be 
perpetual.  So  I  tliink  ought  patents  to  be,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  accidental  reason  that  their  perpetuity  might  inter- 
fere with  independent  but  better  inventions  of  a  similar 
but  superior  kind.  This  objection,  however,  does  not 
apply   to  books.      I  think    the    successive    inheritors  or 


purchasers  of  copyright  should  be  obliged  to  register  their 
rights  (paying  some  small  fee)  under  p»in  of  forfeiting 
them. 

Mr.  Herbert  Thring  writes  : 

The  discussion  in  your  paper  with  regard  to  perpetual 
copyright  is  very  interesting  to  me  as  secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Authors. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
those  gentlemen  whom  you  have  asked  for  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  considers  pei-petual  copyright  a  piece 
of  rapacious  impudence. 

Mr.  Courtney  thinks  a  book  is  a  national  possession, 
and  the  other  writers  seem  to  think  that  the  public  has  a 
certain  claim,  after  a  certain  date,  to  the  author's  property. 
This  point,  then,  is  clear,  from  the  expressed  opinions, 
that  literary  property  belongs  either  to  the  author  and 
his  descendants,  or  to  the  public  "after  a  certain  term." 
If  these  opinions  are  carried  to  their  logical  conclusion, 
then  the  public  should  reap  the  benefit  financially  as  well 
as  intellectually. 

Non-copyright  books  should  be  published  subject  to 
State  jurisdiction;  and  when  the  publisher  had  received  a 
fair  recompense  on  his  outlay,  then  the  public  ought  to 
receive  the  balance. 

It  appears  to  me  extraordinary  that  none  of  your  con- 
tributors have  taken  into  account  the  fact  that  neither  the 
public  nor  the  author's  descendants  reap  the  benefit,  but 
the  publishers. 

Do  I  understand  that  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  literary 
men  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  judicious  administra- 
tion of  literary  property  should  belong  to  the  publisher, 
rather  than  the  author's  representative  or  the  public  P 


Two  belated  replies  to  our  inquiry  as  to  the  most 
interesting  books  of  1899  have  just  reached  us.  Arch- 
deacon Sinclair  gives  Mr.  Kipling's  The  Day''»  Work 
(which,  properly  speaking,  belongs  to  1898)  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  Age  of  Wycliffe.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  writes : 
"  Apologies  for  omitting  to  post  you  the  card  about  the 
favourite  books  of  the  year.  Left  it  behind  in  London. 
My  selection  was  Tolstoy's  liesurrection  and  Kropotkin's 
Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist,  It  is  now  too  late ;  but  I  send 
this  as  a  guarantee  of  goodwill,  if  not  for  publication." 


Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  by  the  way,  has,  in  the  Young  Man, 
been  writing  optimistically  concerning  national  culture,  in 
spite  of  the  poor  state  of  the  drama.  In  fact,  the  state  of 
the  drama  proves  nothing.     "  For  example,"  he  says, 

Shakespeare's  theatre  was  superior  to  ours.  Near  Shake- 
speare's theatre,  however,  was  the  bear-pit  where  Sacker- 
son  was  baited.  Now  if  Sackerson's  audience  had  left  him 
and  come  to  Shakespeare's  Theatre,  a  very  startling  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  drama  there  would  have  been  quite 
consistent  with  a  still  more  remarkable  advance  in  the 
culture  of  the  audience  that  was  once  Sackerson's.  If 
the  people  for  whom  our  managers  are  now  catering 
are  those  who  formerly  either  went  to  cuck-tighfs,  sing- 
songs, "  Judge  and  Jury,"  the  Chamber  of  Horrors,  and 
the  like,  or  else  never  went  anywhere  outside  the  routine 
of  home  and  business,  then  the  national  gain  is  great,  even 
though  the  theatre  has  ceased  to  be  any  place  for  superior 
persons  like  myself.  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  I 
last  visited  a  penny  gaff  in  a  leading  East  End  thorough- 
fare. I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  thing  exists  to-day 
in  such  a  position.  I  do  know  that  the  very  silliest 
compound  of  stale  romance,  cant  and  snobbery,  or  the 
coarsest  farce  to  be  foimd  at  a  suburban  theatre,  is  better 
than  the  entertainment  at  that  gaff.  The  truth  is,  a 
decline  in  the  quality  of  the  fare  at  the  best  commercial 
theatres  may  actually  be  a  symptom  of  progress,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  lowest  forms  of  entertainment  are  dis- 
appearing. 


The  Christmas  Catalogue  of  the  Netosagent  and  Book- 
sellers' Review  is  a  very  useful  guide  to  current  literature. 
But  it  will  be  prized  by  many  persons  as  much  for  its 
striking  cover,  which  is  both  a  clever  design  and  a  very 
successful  example  of  colour  printing. 
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A  BUST  of  Heinrich  Ileine,  executed  at  Rome  by  the 
Danish  sculptor  Ilasselriis,  will  shortly  dignify  the  poet's 
tomb  at  Pure  Lnchaise.  The  identity  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  bust  remains  a  mystery,  both  to  the  artist  and  the 
public,  but  probability  points  to  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Austria.  Heine  was  her  favourite  poet,  and  on  a 
former  occasion  she  employed  Hasselriis,  through  the 
agency  of  another,  to  chisel  a  full-length  statue  of  him. 
Hasselriis  had  no  notion  that  the  work  was  for  the 
Empress.  Ijong  afterwards,  however,  during  a  visit  to 
Her  Majesty  at  her  magnificent  Villa  AchiUeion,  at  Corfu, 
he  came  across  his  own  statue  among  a  host  of  others,  and 
thus  was  the  secret  revealed. 


"  0.  0."  writes  in  the  Sketch  :  "  An  American  lady  has 
been  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  Meredith.  She  was  very  much 
impressed  by  his  noble  and  dignified  appearance.  '  I  had 
expected  to  find  an  old  and  feeble  man,  and  was  warned 
in  advance  to  make  my  visit  short,  and,  above  all,  to  try 
and  slip  away  without  putting  him  to  the  pain  of  seeing 
me  out.  But  he  does  not  look  old  at  all,  His  eyes  are 
bold  and  clear,  and  he  has  the  voice  and  the  laugh  of 
youth.  "  No  wonder,"  I  thought  to  myself — indeed,  I 
may  have  said  it — "  no  wonder  that  he  can  tell  a  love- 
story  better  than  any  living  author."  '  " 


Bibliographical. 

The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  CEuvres  de  Moliere, 
and  tlie  presentation  of  his  Fedin  de  Pierre  in  English, 
make  one  reflect  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  dramatist 
and  his  work  have  in  recent  times  been  popularised  in  this 
country.  Just  twenty  years  ago  the  little  biographical  and 
critical  monograph  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  Mr.  Tarver 
effected  a  good  deal  in  this  direction.  Within  the  last 
two  decades  the  translation  of  Moliere's  plays  into 
English  have  been  tolerably  numerous.  A  volume  of 
selected  plays  appeared  in  1888.  Then  a  version  of  the 
comedies,  made  by  Charles  Matthews  (edited  by  G.  T. 
Bellamy),  was  published  in  the  Minerva  Library  in  1890. 
Four  years  later  came  (from  America)  a  translation,  in 
four  volumes,  by  one  Wormeley.  In  1895  the  late  Mr. 
W.  H.  Sonley-Johnstone  contributed  a  translation  of 
certain  of  his  comedies  to  a  library  of  foreign  classics. 
Separate  versions  of  Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  Les  Femmes 
Savanfes,  and  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  came  out  two  years 
ago.  The  late  Henry  Morley  made  a  useful  selection  of 
plays  adapted  from  or  founded  on  Moliere,  which  was 
issued  in  1 88.3  and  again  in  1 893.  The  latest  of  the  English 
dramatists  to  adapt  from  Moliere  was,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan,  whose  "  Agnes,"  founded  on  "  L'^ficole 
des  Femmes,"  was  produced  in  London  in  1885. 

I  read  that  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  the  American 
publishers,  announce  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poems,  "revised  and  re-arranged  by  the  author,"  who 
may  prefix  to  it  a  new  essay  on  hia  work.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  that  essay  was  begiin,  if  not  finished,  some 
little  time  ago.  Would  the  edition  be  published  in  England, 
where  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  issue  all  Mr.  Swinburne's 
volumes  ?  I  have,  I  think,  suggested  before  now  in  this 
column  that  the  poems  of  Mr.  Swinburne  should  be  made 
more  accessible  to  the  great  public  by  a  substantial  lower- 
ing of  their  price.  Personally  I  should  like  to  see  a 
liberal  selection  from  the  lyrics  and  sonnets  issued  in  the 
form  of  half-a-dozen  cheap  and  handy  volumes.  This 
selection  would  be  addressed  to  the  average  English 
reader,  and  would  therefore  contain  none  of  the  semi- 
political  poems.  In  my  opinion  Mr.  Swinburne's  poetry 
has  yet  to  be  popularised.  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  his 
verse  is  read  but  little  by  the  young,  and  not  at  aU  by  the 


middle-aged,    save    when    an    occasional    fugitive    poem 
attracts  them. 

The  latest  to  discourse  on  Tennyson's  poetry  is  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  and  I  suppose  the  subject  will  always 
have  attractions  for  the  literary  mind.  If,  however,  I 
might  advise  the  younger  students  of  the  bard,  it  would 
be  to  urge  them  to  begin  with  his  earlier  rather  than  with 
his  later  critics.  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  start 
with  the  essays  on  Tennyson  written  by  Arthur  HaUam 
(recently  reprinted  by  Mr.  Le  Gallienne),  George  Brimley, 
W.  Caldwell  Roscoe,  Charles  Kingsley  (in  his  Miscellanies), 
R.  H.  Hutton,  and  J.  Hutchinson  Stirling.  E.  C.  Tainsh's 
Studies  should  be  read,  because  they  were  more  or  less 
"authorised"  by  the  poet.  Stedman's  Victorian  Poets 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  even  iu  Mr  Austin's  Poetry 
of  the  Period  there  are  some  suggestive  comments.  After 
these  have  been  exhausted,  the  youog  student  can  turn  to 
more  recent  fare — if  he  is  not  already  more  than  satisfied. 

A  literary  gossiper  has  reminded  us  that  on  Saturday 
last  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  completed  his  eighty-third  year. 
Though  an  old  man,  Dr.  Smiles  is  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  not  having  outlived  his  reputation.  It  is  many  a  long 
day  since  his  chief  literary  successes  were  first  made,  but 
all  his  books  have  maintained  their  popularity.  No  longer 
ago  than  December,  1897,  Mr.  Murray  issued  cheap  uniform 
editions  of  Self-Help,  Character,  Dtiiy,  Thrift,  Life  and 
Labour,  Men  of  Invention  and  Discovery,  Industrial  Biography, 
Jasmin,  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Thomas  Edicard,  and  A  Boy's 
Voyage  Round  the  World.  The  latest  edition  of  The 
Huguenots  of  France  bears  the  date  of  1 893.  One  may  add 
that  even  if  Self- Help  and  its  companions  had  gone  out  of 
print,  they  might  have  been  described  as  still  living  in  the 
persons  of  the  many  imitations  to  which  they  have  given 
birth  from  time  to  time. 

Messrs.  Putnam  announce  a  volume  on  The  Stage  as  a 
Career,  and  I  fancy  the  author  will  prove  to  be  American. 
If  that  be  so,  the  fact  will  not  whoUy  invalidate  his  claim 
to  the  attention  of  the  English  aspirant,  who,  however, 
will  do  well  not  to  neglect  native  works  in  the  first  place. 
Let  those  who  know  the  English  "  boards  "  be  listened  to. 
Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  knows  them,  and  has  put  his 
recollections  on  record  in  a  little  book  called  On  the  Stage 
and  Off'.  I  would  recommend  this  strongly  to  the  stage- 
struck  amateur.  It  is  a  "  human  document."  Leading 
English  players  gave  advice  to  all  and  sundry  in  a  volume 
called  The  Actor's  Art,  which  might  also  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  Mr.  Leopold  Wagner's  Roughing  it  on  the  Stage 
might  well  be  glanced  at.  Altogether  there  is  a  fair 
measure  of  accessible  literature  on  a  topic  which  has  a 
great  deal  too  much  fascination  for  the  young  people  of 
to-day. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Athenmum  who  chides  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin  for  issuing  a  volume  of  poems  by  the  late 
Mathilde  Blind,  called  The  Ascent  of  Man,  on  the  ground 
that  that  title  had  already  been  used  by  the  late  Henry 
Drummond  for  a  book  of  lectures,  is  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Blind's  poem  came  out  originally 
in  1889,  while  Prof.  Drummond's  lectures  did  not  appear 
till  1894. 

I  note,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  in  his 
latest  volume  {Prm-Raphaelite  Letters  and  Diaries),  speaks 
of  his  brother  Dante  Gabriel  as  having  once  been  described 
by  a  cabman  as  a  "  harbitrary  cove."  Was  tliis  the 
cabman  who  applied  the  description  of  "  harbitrary  gent " 
to  the  once-famous  "  Jacob  Omnium,"  or  is  one  story  an 
offshoot  of  the  other  ? 

We  are  promised  the  Reminiscences  of  the  late  Mrs.  John 
Drew,  the  actress,  in  volume  form.  Certain  recollections 
of  hers  were  printed  recently  in  an  Anglo-American 
magazine,  and  they  struck  me  as  rather  thin  and  dis- 
appointing. They  were,  however,  interestingly  illustrated, 
and  perhaps  they  will  be  augmented  before  they  are 
made  into  a  book. 

Thk  Bookworm. 
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Seven    Centuries   of  Fighting-. 

A  History  of  the  British  Army.  First  Part.  To  the  Close 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescuo. 
2  vols.     (MacmiUan  &  Co.     36s.  net.) 

Theee  are,  apparently,  Britons  who  regret  that  we  possess 
an  army.  There  are  others  who  are  sorry  that  it  is  now 
on  active  service  in  South  Africa.  But  there  are  vast 
numbers  who  are  proud  of  it  and  of  its  mission,  and  well- 
disposed  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  our  second  line 
of  defence.  Hitherto,  however,  they  have  not  known 
where  to  turn  for  enlightenment.  Mr.  Fortescue's  opening 
volumes  of  his  History  of  tlie  British  Army,  which 
bring  the  record  down  to  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
in  1763,  appear,  therefore,  at  a  happy  moment.  A  civilian 
has  written  a  book  which  every  civilian  interested  in 
military  matters  can  master  with  ease  and  delight  and  that 
is  likely  to  be  acclaimed  by  soldiers.  It  is  the  first  work  that 
systematically  traces  our  military  establishment  at  home 
and  abroad — in  peace  and  in  war — from  its  earliest  sources 
anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  through  century  after 
century,  in  a  plain  and  regular  progression.  If  it  be  not 
the  ideal  attempt  upon  the  subject,  his  task  is  difficult  who 
shall  immediately  better  it.  For  it  has  balance,  proportion, 
and  perspective,  and  it  is  written  in  clear  and  sober 
English. 

Mr.  Fortescue  unfolds  a  shameful  and  a  glorious  story. 
But  the  shame  seldom  sullies  the  British  colours  in  the 
field.  It  sits  in  the  offices  of  agents  and  contractors,  at 
the  council-tables  of  Ministers — upon  the  throne  itself. 
Again  and  again  the  fighting  man  is  robbed  of  his 
clothing,  his  food,  and  his  arms  by  fraud  and  avarice. 
When  these  are  unable  to  destroy  him,  faction  steps  in 
to  baulk  him  of  victory  and  strikes  up  his  sword  when 
it  might  descend  once  and  for  all.  When  faction  itself 
is  powerless,  mere  imbecile  ingratitude  turns  him  adrift, 
to  be  a  plague  and  a  famine  to  himself  and  a  firebrand  to 
his  neighbours. 

In  Dutch  William's  days  the  Treasurer  of  the  Army  in 
Ireland,  one  Harbord,  "  contrived  to  obtain  an  independent 
troop  of  cavalry,  for  which  he  drew  pay  as  though  it 
were  complete,  though  the  troop  in  reality  consisted  of 
himself,  two  clerks  whom  he  put  down  as  officers,  and  a 
standard  which  he  kept  in  his  bed-room.  This  was  the 
only  corps  which  was  regularly  paid."  In  1585  the 
English  forces  in  the  Low  Countries  were  penniless, 
ragged  to  indecency,  and  dying  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Leicester  wearied  the  posts  with  letters  pressing  for 
money.  But  "  Elizabeth  would  not  give  a  farthing."  In 
August,  1702,  Marlborough  stood,  fresh  as  a  pink,  within 
3,000  yards  of  Tallard,  who  lay  on  dangerous  ground, 
prostrated  with  desperate  marching.  The  Englishman 
held  the  Frenchman  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  But  the 
Dutch  deputies  interposed,  and  Tallard  escaped  iincrushed. 
In  December,  1697,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Harley's 
motion,  "  resolved  that  all  forces  raised  since  December, 
1680,  should  be  disbanded.  The  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
Army  since  AprU,  1692,  amounted  to  £1,200,000,  and  the 
arrears  of  subsistence  to  £1,000,000  more.  To  meet  this 
debt  there  was  £80,000  in  tallies,  which  no  one  would 
discount  at  any  price.  After  struggling  hard  to  obtain 
£400,000,  the  Government  was  fain  to  accept  £50,000  less 
than  that  sum  for  the  service  of  the  Army  in  the  ensuing 
year.  The  distress  in  the  Army  soon  became  acute. 
Petitions  poured  in  from  the  disbanded  men  for  arrears, 
arrears,  arrears."  Had  not  war  again  broken  out  in  the 
Low  Countries,  necessitating  the  re-employment  of  every 
disbanded  soldier,  what  might  not  have  been  the  just 
consequences  of  this  infamy  ?  But  enough  of  this  side  of 
the  medal.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  it,  for,  in  spite 
of  every  defacement,  the  annals  of  our  armies  are 
punctuated  with  glories. 


Reserved  historian  as  he  is,  Mr.  Fortescue's  pen  does 
ample  justice  time  and  again  to  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
the  British  soldier,  who  has  always  been  pre-eminently 
a  foot  soldier.  And  in  this  capacity  his  conduct 
at  Fontenoy  is  fairly  adduced  as  almost  without  a 
parallel.  On  that  field  the  doomed  but  immortal  battalions 
formed  up  under  a  cross-fire  of  artillery.  Fontenoy 
thundered  on  their  left,  the  Redoubt  d'Eu  on  their  right. 
Before  them,  entrenched  over  the  crest  of  a  long  slope,  the 
flower  of  the  French  army  awaited  their  coming.  Under 
this  flanking  fire  they  "  advanced  slowly  for  half-a-mile  in 
perfect  order,  and  marched  up  to  within  pistol-shot  of  the 
French  infantry,  to  receive  their  volley  before  they  dis- 
charged a  shot.  They  shattered  the  French  battalions  to 
pieces,  repulsed  three  separate  attacks  of  cavalry,  halted 
under  a  heavy  cannonade,  retired  for  some  distance,  and 
reformed  under  a  cross-fire,  advanced  again  with  both 
artillery  and  musketry  playing  in  front  and  in  flanks,  made 
the  bravest  brigade  in  the  French  service  recoil,  repelled 
another  desperate  attack  of  cavalry,  and  retired  slowly  and 
orderly  under  a  cross-fire  almost  to  the  end." 

But  Mr.  Fortescue's  book  is  not  a  mere  bundle  of 
battles.  While  the  typical  combats  are  set  forth  in 
sufficient  detail  to  be  understandable,  and  the  tangled 
threads  of  the  campaigns  which  they  render  memorable 
are  skilfully  unravelled  (and  this  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  intricate  operations  of  Marlborough),  the  chronicle 
of  events  is  always  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  inner  growth  of  the  Army  and  its  relations  to  the 
State.  Beginning  with  the  "  great  English  principle 
which  forced  itself  upon  the  conquering  Normans  and 
ultimately  upon  aU  Europe" — the  principle  that  all  the 
army,  from  the  poorest  spearman  to  the  richest  thane, 
even  to  the  king  himself,  should  fight  afoot — he  leads  us 
through  the  Assize  of  Arms,  the  Statute  of  Winchester, 
and  the  battles  of  Falkirk  and  Cregy,  to  the  practice  of 
the  Swiss,  the  Landsknects,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Swedes,  from  each  of  whom  in  turn  we  learned  priceless 
lessons.  It  is  this  breadth  of  treatment  that  gives  the 
book  its  chief  value.  Yet,  duly  subordinated  to  the  larger 
issue,  microscopic  and  picturesque  details  are  not  wanting. 
They  could  not,  indeed,  be  entirely  omitted  by  a  writer 
who  cites  Tristram  Shandy  as  a  "  supplementary  authority  " 
on  the  campaigns  of  William  the  Third. 

Of  our  bowmen  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  their  pay 
in  1341  was  3d.  a  day,  that  the  price  of  a  superior  bow 
was  Is.  6d.,  that  it  was  6  ft.  4  in.  in  length,  and  that  a 
sheaf  of  two  dozen  arrows  cost  Is.  2d.  We  all  remember 
the  arrows  that  fell  thick  and  blinding  as  snow  upon  the 
crushed  chaos  of  Cre<;y,  but  we  have  forgotten  the  tragi- 
comical exploit  of  our  archers  at  Auray.  Tliere  even  our 
mighty  bows  and  unerring  shafts  could  make  no  im- 
pression upon  the  iron-clad  Frencli,  who  stood,  battle-axe 
in  hand,  laughing  at  the  futile  shower.  But  laughter 
gave  place  to  horrified  dismay  when  the  archers,  flinging 
aside  their  bows,  fell  headlong  upon  the  scoffers  man  for 
man,  and  wrenching  away  those  insolent  axes,  cracked 
French  crowns  with  French  weapons.  From  magnificent 
brawn  we  turn  to  magnificent  tailoring,  wherein  for  two 
hundred  years  our  Army  has  shone  resplendent.  We  have 
seen  that  Elizabeth  clothed  her  troops  like  scare-crows — 
let  us  gratefully  note  that  it  was  George  II.  ("who  had 
little  capacities  for  military  duties  beyond  the  sphere  of  a 
sergeant-major  "),  who  inaugurated  the  reig^  of  regular 
uniform,  and  conscientiously  grappled  with  the  problems 
of  facings,  head-dresses,  and  perukes.  But  it  is  scant 
justice  to  dismiss  him  thus.  For  he  sniffed  powder 
joyously  enough  at  Oudenarde,  where  a  French  shot 
brought  down  his  charger. 

It  cannot  escape  notice  that  whether  we  touch  upon  a 
button  or  a  battle  it  is  equally  difficult  to  keep  'the  French 
out  of  the  paragraph.  Perhaps  the  only  immortal  soldier 
dealt  with  in  these  volumes  who  was  not  largely  formed  in 
fighting  the  French  is  Cromwell.   To  Cromwell,  with  many 
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other  things,  we  owe  the  revival  of  the  vital  English 
tradition.  In  Mr.  Fortescuo's  words  :  "  It  is  time  to  have 
done  with  nil  misconceptions  us  to  the  work  Cromwell  did 
for  the  military  service  of  England,  for  it  was  summed  up 
in  the  one  word  discipline.  It  was  the  work,  not  of  a 
preacher,  but  of  a  soldier."  He  says  further  that  "  beyond 
all  doubt  the  English  standing  Army  from  1 640  to  1658 
was  the  linest  force  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Such  an  army  will 
never  again  bo  seen  in  England."  This  is  probably  true, 
for,  as  he  writes  again  :  "It  should  never  be  forgotten  tliat 
military  discipline  rests  at  bottom  on  the  broadest  and 
deepest  of  moral  foundations :  its  ideal  is  the  organised 
abnegation  of  self." 

Inexorable  space  compels  silence  upon  the  distinctive 
merits  of  a  host  of  other  famous  names.  Edward  III.,  the 
Black  Prince,  and  Henry  V.,  must  be  mentioned  only  to 
be  passed  by ;  nor  can  we  linger  over  the  eccentric  Peter- 
borough, the  brilliant  Clive,  cr  the  chivalrous  Wolfe. 
But  Marlborough's  imperative  claim  to  notice  is  as  irre- 
sistible as  his  serene  genius.  "  Begarding  him  as  a 
general,"  says  Mr.  Fortescue,  "his  fame  is  assured  as  one 
of  the  great  captains  of  all  time  ;  and  it  would  not  become 
a  civilian  to  add  a  word  to  the  eulogy  of  great  soldiers, 
who  alone  can  comprehend  the  full  measure  of  his  great- 
ness." Idolised  by  his  men,  he  was  nicknamed  "The  Old 
Corporal,"  as  the  armies  of  Napoleon  dubbed  their  head 
"  The  Little  Corporal."  Mr.  Fortescue  writes  of  the  two 
"Corporals": 

Napoleon,  for  all  bis  theatrical  tricks,  had  no  heart  or 
teuderuess  iu  bim,  and  could  not  beir  the  intoxication  of 
success.  Marlborough  uevor  suffered  triumph  to  turn  his 
bead,  to  diminish  his  generosity  towards  enemies,  to  tempt 
bim  from  the  path  of  sound  military  practice,  or  to  obscure 
his  unerring  insight  into  the  heart  of  things.  ..."  Marl- 
borough," says  Wellington,  "  was  remarkable  for  his  cool, 
clear,  steady  uuderstauding,"  and  this  quality  was  one 
which  never  deserted  him.  Nevertheless,  if  there  be  one 
attribute  which  should  be  chosen  as  supremely  character- 
istic of  the  man,  it  is  that  which  William  Pitt  selected  as 
the  first  requisite  of  a  statoiman — patience;  "patience," 
us  the  Duke  himself  once  wrote  to  Godolphin,  "which  cau 
overcome  all  things  "  ;  patience  which,  as  may  be  seen  in 
a  hundred  passages  during  the  war,  was  possessed  by  him 
in  such  measure  that  it  appears  almost  godlike.  These  are 
Iho  qualities  which  mark  the  sanity  of  perfect  genius, 
that  distinguish  a  Milton  from  a  Shelley,  a  Nelson  from 
a  Dundouald,  and  a  Marlborough  from  a  Peterborough ; 
and  it  is  in  virtue  of  these,  indicating  as  they  do  the 
perfect  balance  of  transcendent  ability,  that  Marlborough 
takes  rank  with  the  mightiest  of  Eugland's  sons,  with 
Shakespeare,  with  Bacon,  and  with  Newton,  as  "  the 
greatest  statesman  and  the  greatest  general  that  this 
country  or  any  other  country  has  produced." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Marlborough  to  maps,  but  we  must 
not  take  leave  of  these  volumes,  whose  successors  will  be 
looked  for  with  interest,  without  a  reference  to  the  plans 
which  illustrate  tliem.  Mr.  Fortescue  is,  indeed,  doubtful 
of  the  utility  of  the  "  blocks  of  red  and  blue"  that  repre- 
sent the  position  of  troops,  and  thinks  "it  is  always  a 
question  whether  their  facility  for  misleading  does  not 
exceed  their  utility  for  guidance."  It  is  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  them  that,  had  they  beflii  absent,  many  readers 
would  have  put  them  in  on  their  own  account,  and  that 
our  Uncle  Toby,  a  "  sujiplementary  authority,"  would  have 
perfumed  them  with  nightly  tobacco. 


Out  of  the  oldii  fieldiis,  as  men  sayeth, 
Cometh  all  this  now  come  from  yere  to  yere ; 
And  out  of  oldc  bookiis  in  good  faithe 
Cometh  all  this  new  science  that  men  lere. 

Chaucer:  Motto  to  "  --/  Birthday  Book,"  Collected 
and  Airanged'by  II.  L.  Gwynn. 


Classicism  in  Literature.    • 

The   Augmtati  Ages.     By   Oliver   Elton.      (Blackwood   & 
Sons.     5s.  net.) 

Tuis  volume  forms  part  of  the  Periodt  of  European  Litera- 
ture, which  are  being  edited  by  Prof.  Saintsbury.  It 
deals  with  a  by  no  means  easy  task  in  a  very  clear  manner ; 
its  arrangement  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  the  design  will 
permit ;  and  it  gives  evidence  of  personal  study  and  inde- 
pendent judgment.  The  period  to  which  ho  gives  the  title 
of  the  Augustan  Age  is  an  irregular  period,  because  its 
chronology  does  not  coincide  in  the  various  countries. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  period,  marked  by  kindred 
features  and  approximately  contemp  :)rary  in  all  literatures, 
which  is  most  typically  represented  by  the  French  Age  of 
Louis  XV.,  regarded  by  the  French  themselves  as  their 
culminating  or  Augustan  Age.  Mr.  Elton  has  accordingly 
bestowed  this  name  on  the  entire  epoch  in  all  countries. 
What  Mr.  Elton  has  \indertaken,  in  fact,  is  really  to 
chronicle  a  movement,  passing  like  a  wave  over  Europe. 
It  is  the  rise  and  victorious  progress  through  Europe  of  the 
spirit  of  Classicism,  which  is  recorded  in  this  excellent  little 
volume. 

What  is  or  was  Classicism  ?  All  are  agreed  upon  its 
results,  but  hardly  two  people  agree  upon  its  essence.  It 
is  with  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  find  ourselves  in 
dissent  from  Mr.  Elton's  definition  or  description.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  more  of  the  truth  in  it  than  has  been 
attained  by  most  critics.  He  describes  Classicism  as  the 
research  for  form  of  structure  and  of  style.  But  he  has  tlie 
wisdom  to  qualify  this.  He  sees  that  the  boasted  "  form  " 
of  Classicism  is  not  the  highest  form  ;  and  he  tries  to  ex- 
plain this  by  saying  that  it  is  form  "  perfect  under  the 
lesser  law  of  definition  before  the  intelligence,  if  not  often 
under  the  higher  law  of  free  genius  and  beauty."  This  is 
on  the  right  road,  but  rather  vague  in  expression,  and 
does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  form  of 
Classicism  is  form  imposed  from  without ;  while  true  form 
is  form  evolved  from  within.  Mr.  Elton  himself  has  a 
glimpse  of  this  when  he  sees  in  the  Greeks  and  Dante  "  a 
greater  and  more  organic  power  of  construction."  Organic 
is  the  very  word.  Great  form  unfolds  like  an  organism, 
like  a  flower  under  the  shaping  of  the  inward  spirit ;  the 
form  of  Classicism  is  external  and  put  upon  it  with  a 
chisel,  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Elton  is  therefore  at  fault  when 
he,  says  that  Dante  and  the  Greeks  "go  beyond  Classicism 
on  its  own  lines."  They  excel  it  on  very  different  lines, 
though  the  austere  nakedness  of  their  form  may  cause  a 
superficial  resemblance  in  the  result.  But  superficial  it 
is,  and  essentially  kin  in  its  method  to  Shakespeare  rather 
than  to  Classicism.  Classicism,  in  fact,  was  an  attempt  to 
copy  from  without  what  Greek  antiquity  produced  from 
within.     The  result  was  as  little  classical  as  possible. 

We  must  also  dissent  from  Mr.  Elton  when  he  places 
Shelley  and  Shakespeare  together  as  poets  who  lacked 
Dantean  mastery  of  form,  and  in  that  respect  con- 
trasts them  disadvantageously  with  the  classicists.  It 
is  true  of  Shelley,  but  not  true  of  Shakesjieare  and 
Spenser  (who  is  also  classed  with  Shelley).  Shelley's 
poetry  is  really  deficient  in  law — inward  law.  But  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare  belong  to  quite  another  order.  There  is 
more  true  law  in  "Macbeth"  than  in  all  Boileau.  Faults 
of  detailed  finish  there  may  be ;  but  the  whole  thing 
moves  in  the  grip  of  a  great  central  majestic  law,  distri- 
buting organic  unity  to  all  tlie  parts.  This  is  an  altogether 
different  thing  froin  the  inorganic  and  external  proportion- 
ing which  is  the  aim  of  the  classicists.  Nor  can  we  agree 
that  the  correctness  of  French  Classicism  ranks  "  only 
below  "  the  correctness  of  Dante  and  the  Greeks.  It  is  a 
wholly  other  thing,  and  has  no  value  whatever  for  any 
poet  who  belongs  to  the  great  school  of  Inward  Law. 

It  was  natural  that  Classicism  should  seek  after  shaping 
from  without  rather  than  vital  shaping  from  within.  For 
it  was  born  in  France,  and  was  (in  truth)  the  result  of  the 
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sceptical  and  rationalising  spirit  showing  itself  through 
letters.  Cartesianism  was  the  germ  of  it  all;  and  its 
natural  end  in  literature  was  the  levelling  artificiality  of 
the  latter  eighteenth  century,  as  its  natural  end  in  thought 
was  the  Encycloptcdists,  headed  by  Voltaire.  It  aifected 
those  who  opposed  its  animating  spirit  in  the  domain  of 
thought.  Bossuet  combated  rationalism  in  the  literary 
panoply  of  rationalism  :  he  attacked  Moliere  ;  he  would 
have  none  of  Malebranche ;  but  as  a  writer  he  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  movement  which  produced  alike  Male- 
branche and  Moliere.  The  spirit  and  the  form  of  that 
movement  were  alike  suited  to  the  French  genius ;  and  the 
greatest — because  the  most  consummately  and  sujjerbly 
Gallic — of  French  writers  were  its  outcome.  Victor  Hugo 
is  a  greater  poet  than  Eacine,  if  poetry  is  allowed  to  be 
before  all  things  spiritual  and  itself  a  spirit ;  but  he  was 
not  so  great  a  Frenchman,  nor  has  the  heart  of  France 
ever  cordially  accepted  him  as  it  accepts  Lamartine  and 
other  lesser  but  more  national  poets.  With  Eacine, 
Moliere,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
Pascal,  and  a  host  of  brilliant  names  in  its  forefront, 
French  Classicism  went  forth  to  conquer  the  world.  It 
captured  Dryden,  though  not  whoUy,  and  attained  com- 
plete control  of  England  under  Pope  and  Swift.  It  killed 
poetry  proper  in  England  ;  but  it  created  a  great  school  of 
prose,  admirable  for  distinctively  prosaic  purposes. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  English  writers  of  the  third 
ijuarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  chronological  method  which  Mr.  Elton  has  set  himself 
become  apparent.  In  adopting  French  fashions  English 
literature  has  always  been  like  a  waiting-maid,  who  dons 
her  mistress's  garments  when  the  mistress  has  cast  them 
off.  The  appearance  of  a  French  literary  mode  in  this 
country  is  sure  indication  that  it  is  out  of  date  in  Paris. 
Accordingly  Classicism  was  not  really  regnant  in  England 
till  the  seventeenth  century  was  going  out.  The  cavalier 
lyrists  were  lineal  from  Donne,  and  it  would  be  mislead- 
ing to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the  "  Augustan  Ages  " 
in  anything  but  date.  "  The  most  splendid  of  the  satires 
written  before  1700  took  less  from  Boileau  than  from 
Latin  models  which  Boileau  or  Elizabethan  poets  had  set 
the  e.xample  of  using,"  as  Mr.  Elton  truly  says.  Dryden, 
to  the  last,  owed  more  to  Cowley  than  has  been  generally 
recognised.  Even  the  comic  playwrights  mingled  native 
tradition  with  their  French  models  ;  and  the  typical 
masters  of  seventeenth  century  prose  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  spirit.  The  Elizabethan  tradition  died  hard. 
Dryden's  "  ( !)de  to  Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew  "  is  a  splendid 
proof  of  this.  It  was  the  same  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
GoDgora  seems  to  us  to  have  more  affinity  with  Cowley 
and  the  metaphysical  school  than  with  Classicism ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Italian  Marino — who  was,  indeed, 
translated  and  partly  imitated  by  Crashaw.  But  ultimately 
French  Classicism  conquered  both  Spain  and  Italy  to  the 
sterilising  of  their  national  literatures,  while  it  long  laid  a 
frosty  hand  on  the  undeveloped  literature  of  Germany.  It 
was  a  universal  triumph  ;  but  in  England  alone  (to  our 
thinking)  did  it  produce  results  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  its  arrest  upon  the  higher  founts  of  inspiration. 

Mr.  Elton's  survey  lays  little  stress  upon  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  literature  of  this  period.  With  regard  to  German 
literature  he  is  much  fuller.  But  in  the  main  his  book 
resolves  itself  into  a  review  of  French  and  English  Classi- 
cism. This  is  really  better  than  a  hopeless  attempt  to  gird 
all  European  literature  of  the  epoch  within  the  compass  of 
a  small  volume ;  since  undoubtedly  to  France  and  England 
belong  the  paramount  literatures  of  the  time.  Tliis  survey 
of  the  French  literature  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  has 
special  interest,  since  no  recent  English  writer  has  attempted 
it;  while  surveys  of  our  own  eigliteenth  century  writers 
are  frequent.  Mr.  Elton  has  evidently  made  good  use  of 
such  work  as  M.  Brunetiere's  late  History  of  French 
Literature.  But  he  uses  his  own  judgment  with  interesting 
independence.     A  good  example  is  his  account  of  Eacine. 


It  is  far  from  echoing  the  complacent  laudations  of  French 
critics,  yet  is  eulogistic  enough,  venturing  comparisons 
between  Athalie  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  of  our  Puritan 
poet,  which,  personally,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  echo.  Yet 
it  is  good  that  an  English  literary  historian  should  err  on 
the  side  of  enthusiastic  sympathy.  When  ho  exalts  the 
verse  of  Eacine  above  that  of  Dryden  for  its  complete 
avoidance  of  consonantal  clusters,  its  perpetual  liquidity 
of  vowels,  he  ignores  the  truth  that  mere  mechanical  soft- 
ness is  no  merit,  that  consonants  have  their  legitimate 
function  of  strength,  and  that  lines  harsh  in  themselves 
may  be  beautiful  to  an  understanding  ear,  by  their  har- 
mony with  the  subject-matter.  An  age  which  worships 
Wagner  should  know  the  use  of  discords  in  music — nor  do 
they  play  a  less  comi^lex  and  important  part  in  metre. 
Dryden  himself  discusses  the  nervelessness  brought  about 
by  too  many  open  vowels.  Neither  can  we  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  whole  convention  of  Eacine  and  his 
fellow-classics  is  rhetoric  rather  than  poetic.  But  the 
student  who  follows  Mr.  Elton  will  not  err  by  disparag- 
ing the  French  classics.  And  this,  we  repeat,  is  as  it 
should  be. 


A  Fairy  Suburb. 

BartleWs  Life  Among  Wild  Animals  in  the  Zoo.     Edited  by 
A.  D.  Bartlett.     (Chapman  &  Hall.     Is.  6d.) 

TnE  Zoo  is  a  suburb  which  never  connotes  Philistinism  or 
dulness.  Tired  princes  and  professional  men  go  there  to 
enjoy  its  air  and  its  sights.  Men  who  meet  nowhere  else 
on  common  ground  find  themselves  contending  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  the  favour  of  its  inhabitants.  Poets  may 
demand  a  boundless  contiguity  of  shade,  a  jug  of  wine  in 
the  wilderness ;  yet  even  they  must  find  the  Zoo  a  more 
handy  and  amusing  escape  from  the  dailiness  of  life.  The 
turnstile  that  admits  you  to  the  Zoo  registers  with  its 
click  the  shuffling-ofi:  of  your  last  care.  We  complete  and 
compensate  ourselves  by  going  down  to  this  happy  suburb 
where  are  gathered  our  missing  friends  :  "  All  sheep  and 
oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  whatsoever  passeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  seas."  A  distant  roar  from  the 
lion  house,  a  nameless  scream  from  yonder  thicket,  a 
proud  antlered  head  poised  in  your  line  of  sight — how 
homely  it  all  is!  The  importance  of  going  to  the  Zoo 
should  have  its  place  in  every  Londoner's  map  of  life. 

The  book  that  lies  before  us  is  one  long  effective  invita- 
tion to  visit  the  great  compound  in  Eegent's  Park.  The 
late  Mr.  Bartlett  was  superintendent  of  the  Zoo  for  many 
years.  He  took  supreme  charge  of  its  animal  life.  He 
was  dentist  to  my  lord  the  Elephant,  and  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Lion.  He  fostered  young  rhinoceroses, 
and  pursued  runaway  bears  in  the  night  while  St.  John's 
Wood  slept.  Those  who  would  be  acquainted  with  his 
life  and  his  activities  should  study  not  only  this  book,  but 
also  the  notes  which  his  son  edited  last  year  under  the  title 
Wild  Animals  in  Captivity,  to  which  the  present  work  is 
supplemental.  In  these  two  books  the  untravelled  and 
over-civilised  Londoner  may  fill  his  mind  with  a  thousand 
facts,  which  in  visits  to  the  Zoo  he  may  remember,  expand, 
and  often  verify.  Both  books  are  frankly  composed  of 
notes,  scraps,  jottings,  and  extracts  from  papers  read  by 
Mr.  Bartlett  before  the  Zoological  Society.  Mr.  Bartlett 
would  probably  have  given  his  material  to  the  world  in 
much  the  same  form  into  which  it  has  been  thrown  by  his 
son,  who  states  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Bartlett's  intention  to 
make  his  books  too  serious  or  wholly  scientific.  In  life  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  the  chief  interpreter  between  the  Londoner 
and  the  polyglot  races  under  his  care ;  and  in  these 
volumes  he  appears  still  as  the  chatty,  discursive  inter- 
preter. To  convey  an  idea  of  his  matter  is  easy,  for  one 
may  open  this  book  at  any  page  and  be  sure  of  alighting 
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on  something  interesting.     Take,  at  random,  Mr.  Bartlett's 
notes  on  Vultures  and  Birds  of  Prey.      It  is  absurd  to 
look  at  the  vultures  in  their  petty  cages  without  carrying  in 
one's  mind  some  idea  of  the  vulture  in  his  free  life.     Mr. 
Bartlett  explains  how  it  is  that  these  terrible  birds  can 
gather  so  swiftly  from  all  parts  when  a  meal  awaits  them: 
Aided  by  a  powerful  and  wouderfal  vision,  and  sailing, 
without  effort,  in  a  circle  of  great  diameter,  in  a  cl_ear,_ un- 
clouded atmosphere,   miles   above  the  earth,    this  bird'* 
sight,  intent  and  keen,  enables  it  to  observe  the  chauged 
and  hurried  movements  of  any  others  of  his  species  which 
might  be,  as  they  nearly  always  are,  in  quest  of  food,  and 
which  in  turn  may  be  within  sight  of  many  others  that 
again  are  in  view  of  others  still  farther  off,  all  makiug 
towards  a  spot  where  food  is  found.     Whenever  a  move- 
ment is  made  towards  the  earth  by  one,  the  whole  flock 
becomes  instantly  aware  of  it,  and  of  the  direction  taken ; 
thus  they  concentrate  in  incalculable  strength,  iu  the  same 
manner  that  thousands  of  people  sometimes  arrive  on  the 
field  on  the  descent  of  a  balloon  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  the  day  before  seemed  almost  uninhabited. 

The  gliding  flight  of  a  great  bird  like  the  condor,  which 
often  seems  to  sail  for  miles  without  a  single  motion  of  its 
wings,  has,  of  course,  been  discussed  many  times.  Mr. 
Bartlett  writes : 

The  most  reasonable  expl-inationof  this  wonderful  power 
)8  given  in  the  examination  of  the  air-cells  that  exist 
throughout  the  entire  structure,  not  only  in  the  bones,  but 
among  the  muscles  and  between  the  tissues  of  the  skin  and 
feathers ;  when  the  bird  rises  to  a  great  height  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  cold,  and  as  the  temperature  of  the  bird's 
body  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  air  the 
bird  fills,  or  rather  inflates,  the  whole  of  the  air-cells 
throughout  its  body  by  the  hot  air  that  has  passed  into  the 
lungs  of  the  bird  before  it  reaches  the  chambers  formed  for 
its  reception ;  thus  the  condors  become  like  air-billoons, 
and  float  about,  requiring  only  a  slight  motion  of  the  tail 
to  steer,  rudder-like,  iu  any  direction.  When  the  bird 
wiihes  to  rest  on  the  earth  its  form  at  once  alters,  the 
wings  are  no  longer  on  full  stretch,  but,  by  contracting 
the  muscles  of  the  wings  and  body,  the  hot  air  is  expelled, 
and  the  bird  descends  with  rather  a  rapid,  but  graceful 
aud  easy  movement  of  the  wings,  and  alights  without 
appearing  to  drop  heavily  to  the  ground. 

It  is  the  frequent  visitor  to  the  Zoo  who  sees 
"incidents"  as  well  as  animals.  Such  an  "  incident  "  is 
described  by  Mr.  Bartlett  in  his  notes  on  the  Canadian 
Beaver  in  the  Zoo.  A  large  wUlow-tree  had  been  blown 
down  in  the  Gardens,  and  when  its  branches  had  been 
distributed  to  a  number  of  grateful  animals  an  interesting 
experiment  was  tried : 

One  of  the  largest  limbs  of  the  tree,  upwards  of  twelve 
feet  long,  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  in  the  Beaver's 
enclosure,  in  a  nearly  upright  position,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  last  (October,  1862).  The  beaver 
visited  the  spot  soon  afterwards,  and  walking  round  this 
large  limb,  which  measured  thirty  inches  circumference, 
commenced  to  bite  off  the  bark  about  twelve  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  afterwards  to  gnaw  into  the  wood  itself. 
The  rapid  progress  was  (to  all  who  witnessed  it)  most 
astonishing.  The  animal  laboured  hard,  and  appeared  to 
exert  his  whole  strength,  leaving  off  for  a  few  minutes 
apparently  to  rest  aud  look  upwards,  as  if  to  consider 
which  way  the  tree  was  to  fall.  "Now  and  then  he  left  off 
and  went  into  his  pond,  which  was  about  three  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  tree,  as  if  to  take  a  refreshing  bath.  Again 
he  cam-)  out  with  renewed  energy,  and  with  his  powerful 
teeth  gouged  away  all  round  the  trunk.  This  process 
continued  till  about  four  o'clock,  when  suddenly  he  left 
off  and  came  hastily  towards  the  iron  fence,  to  the  surprise 
of  those  who  were  watching  his  movements.  The  cause 
of  this  interruption  was  soon  explained  :  he  had  heard  in 
the  distance  the  sound  of  the  wheelbarrow,  which,  as 
usual,  is  brought  daily  to  his  paddock,  and  from  wlxich 
he  was  anxiously  waiting  ti  receive  bis  supper.  Not 
wishiug  to  disappoint  the  animal,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
regretting  that  he  was  thus  unexpectedly  stopped  in  his 
detennination  to  bring  down  this  massive  piece  of  timber, 
his  usual  allowance  of  carrots  nod  bread  was  given  to  him ; 


and  from  this  time  until  half-pait  five  he  was  engaged  in 
taking  his  meal  and  swimming  about  in  his  pond.  At 
half-past  five,  however,  he  returned  to  his  tree,  which  by 
this  time  was  reluced  in  the  centre  to  about  two  inches  in 
diameter.  To  this  portion  he  applied  his  teeth  with  great 
earnestness,  and  in  ten  minutes  afterwards  it  fell  suddenly 
with  great  force  upon  the  ground. 

The  beaver  soon  cut  up  the  log  into  three  convenient 
lengths;  "two  of  these  he  removed  into  the  pond,  and 
one  was  used  in  the  under  part  of  his  house."  We  wish 
we  had  been  there.  A  sight  worth  twenty  plays  in  the 
Strand  I 

The  exact  condition  of  tameness,  and  the  potentialities 
of  wildness,  in  the  animals  at  the  Zoo  are  matters  which 
are  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  stranger.  It  appears 
that  animals  which  have  been  caught  in  their  habitats  and 
been  shipped  to  London  are  efiectually  and  permanently 
tamed  by  their  rough  experiences ;  rarely  do  they  after- 
wards give  trouble.  It  is  different  with  their  offspring 
born  in  the  Gardens.     Mr.  Bartlett  says  : 

Iu  most  instances  the  breeding  in  captivity  of  wild 
animals  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  risk  ; 
consequently  the  young  are  regarded  and  treated  in  the 
most  gentle  and  kind  manner — not  the  slightest  thin^  is 
done  to  frighten  or  annoy  them ;  you  look  at  tham,  talk 
to  them  kindly,  pet  them,  aud  feed  them  with  the  best 
and  most  tempting  food,  and  they  appear  perfectly  tame, 
and  fond  of  being  fed  and  caressed ;  but  only  lot  some- 
thing strange,  trifling  in  itself,  happen;  at  times  the 
appearance  of  aa  umbrella,  or  anythmg  moving  iu  the 
bushes,  or  a  boy's  kite  in  the  air,  and  away  goei  all  the 
tameness  at  a  moment's  notice ;  the  creature  rushes  at  the 
fence,  and,  if  possible,  breaks  loose  by  either  smashing 
the  fence  or  leaping  over  it,  and  not  unfrequently  is  so 
injured  that  it  either  kills  itself  or  has  to  be  killed.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  the  wild  and  vigorous  natures  of  these 
animals  manifest  themselves  only  under  the  influence  of 
fear.  Endless  instances  in  support  of  this  have  occurred 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent— in  fact,  wherever 
wild  animals  have  been  bred  in  captivity. 

Mr.  Bartlett's  books  contain  more  than  natural  history. 
They  are  the  records  of  one  man's  relations  with  animals 
— relations  the  most  kindly,  the  most  honourable. 


Confessions  of  a  Publisher. 

Memories.     By  0.  Kegan  Paul.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Keoan  Paul  complains  that  he  has  a  poor  memory ; 
we  would  call  it  rather  the  best  kind  of  memory — the 
eclectic,  which  rejects  all  that  is  unimportant  to  the  pur- 
pose in  hand,  and  retains  only  that  which,  though  in  some 
respects  trivial,  is  the  very  mainstay  of  the  raconteur. 
Chatting  pleasantly  about  his  recollections  of  a  long 
life  and  his  own  pilgrimage  through  Anglicanism  and 
scepticism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Mr.  Paul  never 
dreams  of  boring  us  with  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria 
or  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  earliest 
recollection  is  of  being  sent  round  the  breakfast-table  by 
an  aged  relative  who  could  not  move  from  his  chair  to  see 
that  the  spoons  had  been  driven  through  the  lower  ends  of 
the  eggs  that  had  been  consumed,  "  lest  the  witches  should 
ride  in  them."  Of  such  delightful  trivi  Jlities  as  these  the 
book  is  full,  and  its  early  chapters  give  us  an  admirable, 
though  not  entirely  pleasant,  picture  of  the  life  of  a  small 
boy  in  the  opening  years  of  the  present  reign.  The 
preparatory  school  was  a  really  dreadful  place  ;  education 
was  driven  in  with  the  cane,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  the 
boys  at  Dr.  Allen's  school  at  Ilminster  learned  anything  at 
all,  for  the  ushers  were  the  most  ignorant  and  contemptible 
of  men.    And  Mrs.  Allen ! 

Mrs.  Allen,  though  still  young,  was  the  fattest  woman  I 
ever  saw,  and  the  hottest.  She  would  go  out  on  frosty 
days  into  the  garden  unbouueted,  unshawled,  in  the  hope 
of  gutting  cool.     In  her  disposition  she  was  hard  aud 
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coarse.  No  grain  of  motherly  kindness,  no  passing  gleam 
of  tenderness  for  the  child,  victims  of  her  husband's 
floggings,  ever  softenwd  the  asperities  of  our  life.  H-'r 
household  was  ill-condaoted,  and  her  servants  were  profli- 
gate and  immoral ;  the  food  supplied  to  the  boys  was  bad, 
we  were  insufficiently  warmed — -one  small  stove  in  the 
schoolroom,  round  which  the  elder  boys  clustered,  was  all 
the  fire  we  ever  came  near — and  cleanliness  was  impossible. 
There  was,  iudted,  a  solemn  function  ouca  a  week  when 
our  feet  were  washed  in  hot  water,  and  Mrs.  Allen  herself 
attended  to  our  heads  with  a  small-tooth  comb;  but  for  the 
rest,  all  that  cime  between  head  and  feet  we  washed  only 
in  the  holidays. 

And  this  was  a  school  at  which  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
were  prepared  for  Eton !  But  even  Eton  in  the  forties 
was  only  just  beginning  to  struggle  above  the  standard 
of  decency  and  cjmfort  of  the  Elizabethan  age ;  and 
sanded  floors  were  the  rule  in  Mr.  Paul's  dame's  house, 
which  was  really  and  truly  a  dame's  house,  with  Mrs. 
Holt  in  charge,  and  a  nebulous  Rev.  Mr.  Holt  somewhere 
in  the  background.  There  was,  however,  fun  as  well  as 
flogging  for  little  boys.  Once  the  driver  of  the  coach  that 
took  Mr.  Paul  home  drew  up  his  horses,  in  the  chill 
morning,  at  the  request  of  the  passengers,  that  they  might 
see  a  man  hanged  outside  Ilchester  gaol.  The  Eton 
masters  of  those  days  were  a  curious  crew — conservative, 
pompous,  and  generally  incompetent.  Bethell,  for  example, 
who  has  been  handed  down  to  memory  in  the  couplet : 

Didactic,  dry,  decltmatory,  dull, 
Big  Burly  Bethell  bellows  like  a  bull. 

His  reading  of  the  Oommination  service  rattled  like 
thunder  in  the  chapel  roof,  so  that  some  ingenious  boy 
dubbed  him  Papirius,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
surname  of  Papirius  Cursor  had  nothing  to  do  with 
cursing. 

Mr.  Paul  is,  perhaps,  at  his  best  in  his  sketches  of 
rustic  life,  for  his  father  held  a  living  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  he  himself  served  country  parishes,  both  as 
curate  and  vicar.  Old  Dagg,  for  instance,  who  earned 
his  living  by  doing  odd  jobs — haulage  of  manure  and  so 
on — wanted  to  marry  a  fourth  wife,  but  pleaded  that  he 
could  not  pay  the  fees.  The  vicar  pointed  out  the  un- 
thrlftiness  of  his  project.  Dagg  slapped  his  thigh  with 
cheerful  emphasis,  and  said :  "  Suppose  we  take  her  out 
in  a  load  of  dung ! "  Bloxham,  a  large  village  near 
Banbury,  of  which  Mr.  Paul  took  charge  in  1852,  was  a 
neglected  parish : 

The  wine  at  the  Communion  was  put  on  the  table  in  a 
black  bottle,  and  on  one  oocasijn  the  cork  had  not  b-en 
drawn.  Mr.  Bell,  the  vicar,  turned  to  the  intending 
commuoicauta  as  they  knelt  at  the  rails,  and  asked,  "  Has 
any  lady  or  gentleman  a  corkscrew?"  The  implement 
having  been  obtained  ([  fancy  from  the  public-house 
opposite,  where  stimulants  were  occasionally  procured  for 
the  aged  curate  during  the  sermon),  the  service  proceeded. 

But  that  reverence  was  not  unknown  in  the  'fifties  is 
proved  by  the  rebuke  of  Miller,  a  tlieological  lecturer  at 
New  College.  A  man  more  acquainted  with  secular  than 
Biblical  English  translated  the  word  yaorr^p  "  stomach." 
"  I  think,"  said  Miller,  "  that  '  belly '  is  perhaps  a  more 
solemn  word."  Many  other  interesting  people  Mr.  Paul 
knew  at  Oxford,  among  them  the  author  of  6ui/  Livingstone, 
but  we  are  specially  drawn  towards  Mrs.  Chanter,  a  sister 
of  Kingsley,  who  wrote  a  novel,  Ooer  the  Cliffs,  quite  un- 
worthy of  remembrance,  save  for  one  sentence.  The 
heroine  "  fell  over  the  cliffs  "  and  arrived  at  the 
bottom  "a  tangled  mass  of  hair  and  brains."  We  are 
inquiring  at  "all  the  libraries"  for  Over  the  Cliffs,  at 
present  without  success.  But  it  is  as  a  publislier  that 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul  is  best  known  to  the  public,  and  as  a 
publisher  he  has  knowledge  of  many  mea  and  things. 
Browning,  George  Eliot,  Mr.  Lang,  and  Tennyson,  who 
was  "  a  thorough  man  of  business,  and  our  final  parting 
at  the  end  of  one  of  our  periods  of  agreement  was  that 
we  as  publishers,  and  he  as  author,  took  a  different  view 


of  his  pecuniary  value."  Here  is  a  story  which  bears  on 
the  late  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  comparison  between  the  literary 
man  and  the  crossing-sweeper  as  a  money-maker.  At  the 
house  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  a  prince,  easily  recognisable, 
asked  what  a  first-rate  surgeon  makes  in  his  profession. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  host,  "I  should  say  that  about 
jElo.OOl)  a  year  would  be  the  mirk."  "What,"  said  the 
prince,  turning  to  the  then  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
English  ba',  "what  does  a  great  barrister  make?"  •'  I 
suppose,  sir,  £20,000  would  hit  the  mark."  Sir  John 
Millais  was  also  present,  and  he  was  the  third  asked. 
"Possibly,  sir,  £35,000  a  year."  "Oh!  come,  come!" 
said  the  questioner.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  Sir  John  Millais, 
rather  nettled,  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  I  made 
£40,000,  and  might  have  mide  more,  had  I  not  been  taking 
holiday  longer  than  usual  in  Scotland."  When  he  had 
finished  speaking  Mr.  Browning  put  his  arms  through 
Mr.  Arnold's  and  mine,  and  said,  "  We  don't  make  that 
by  literature,  do  we  ?  " 

And  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  himself  thinks 

that  literature  is  not  in  itself  a  profession.  With  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Johnson  aud  Lord  Temijson,  it  is 
difficult  to  name  any  men  who,  writing  really  good  works, 
lived  by  those  works  and  by  the  pensions  conferred  upon 
them  on  account  of  thise  works.  With  those  exceptions  I 
can  think  of  no  one  whose  books  liave  lived  or  are  likely  to 
live,  who  have  not  either  had  an  iudependeut  fortune  or  a 
profession  quite  apart  from  literature  by  which  they  have 
gained  at  least  a  decent  livelihood  .  .  .  The  author  who 
has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  is  in  a  bad  way. 

That  is  rather  discouraging  to  the  young  man  with  writing 
materials  and  a  brain  and  no  private  income.  It  is  the 
more  discouraging  because  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  selected 
Dr.  Johnson  as  one  of  the  two  literary  traders  with  "half- 
a-crown  in  his  pocket  "  who  wiU  live.  For,  so  far  as  books 
are  concerned,  it  is  Boswell,  and  not  Johnson,  who  lives. 
Who  reads  Rasselas  ?  Who  can  quote  London  ?  Who  will 
bet  sixpence  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Dictionary  ?  So,  with 
a  shade  of  discontent,  we  take  leave  of  a  book  which  has 
given  us  a  couple  of  happy  hours. 


Other  New  Books. 


Ameeican  Lands  and 
Letters. 


By  Donald  G.  MirciiEtL. 


A  book  of  pleasant,  kindly,  sunshiny  reminiscences  of 

American  writers  and  their  haunts :  Emerson,  Whittier, 

Thoreau,  Greeley,  Willis,  Poe,  and  many  others  pass  in 

familiar  procession.     Mr.  Mitchell  writes  with  a  kind  of 

unction  which  produces  rather  strained  writing  in  places. 

He  sometimes  seems  to  choose  a  word  because  it  is  curious 

or   unlikely  rather    than    because    it    is    fit.      Thus   we 

find  Whittier,   when   he   had  returned  to  his  old  home, 

"  shouldering  up  the  industrial  exigencies  of  the  farm."    Of 

Hawthorne's  love  of  England  we  read  :   "  The  ivies  of  old 

ruins  took  him  graciously  in  their  clasp,  and  with  such 

close  hug  of  their  abounding  tendrils  as  he  did  not  struggle 

against."     Such  tricks  of  style  are  too  numerous.     But  the 

book  is  readable,  and  bright  with  portraits  and  picturesque 

views.    Of  the  industry  of  Bancroft,  the  liistorian,  we  read  : 

During  all  these  twenty-five  years  (which  would  have 

made  a  great  gip  in  most  fives,  but  which  counted  for 

far  less  with  this  veteran,  who  took  smilingly  the  seventies 

and  eighties  that  figbted  his  long  career)  he  toiled  at  his 

history  ;   rode  jauntily  in  Eotten-row ;  made  a  home  in 

Washington    and    another— long   cherished   and   loved — 

upon  the  cliffs  at  Newport — where  he  had  a  lawn  riva'ling 

English  lawns — -and  set  his  roses  to  bloom  in  fairer  colours 

and  with  more  velvety  jjotals  than  any  that  opened  under 

the  fogs  of  Twickenham  or  of  Richmond  Hill.     He  loved  a 

beautiful  rose  as  he  loved  a  sure-footed  horse,  or  a  rotund 

trail  to  his  historic  periods.  .  .  .  Even  now,  as  one  of  hia 

high,  rhetorical,  periods  slips  from  tongue  and  memory,  we 

seem  to  see  that  alert  figure  and  good  horseman,  mounted  in 

soldierly  way — trim,  erect,  and  with  lifted  head,  snuffing  the 

breezy  air  of  a  November  morning,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
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Potomac  or  by  Georgetowu  Heights  —on  bis  well-groomed 
borso,  w-ith  a  rose  at  tbe  lapel  of  bis  coat,  his  eyes  keen, 
his  hair  frosted  with  eighty  years— riding  primly  and 
gallantly  away,  into  that  Past  which  is  swallowing  us  all. 

Margaret  Fuller's  magnetic  personality,  and  its  effect  on 

Emerson,  are  thus  described  : 

She  came  early  under  the  thrall  of  Emerson's  genius ; 
but  there  was  no  electrical  concert  of  forces  between  them  ; 
"  the  room  enlarges  when  she  comes,"  he  says;  and  the 
horizon  widens  under  that  billowy  talk  which  fascinated  so 
many ;  but — at  her  going — a  large  home  content  and 
relief  always  came  to  him,  with  no  yearnings  for  a  con- 
tiuuance  of  the  fcpell.  "  Such  a  predetermination,"  says 
Carlyle,  "  to  eat  this  big  universe  as  her  oyster  I  have  not 
before  seen  in  any  human  soul." 

Those  extracts  are  typical.  By  the  way,  why  do  not 
English  writers  of  reminiscences  illustrate  their  books ? 
As  a  rule  they  do  not ;  yet  the  illustrated  book  of  remi- 
niscences is  a  delightful  and  a  marketable  product.  (Dent 
&  Co.     78.  6d.) 


Gothic  Aroihtbctuue. 


By  Chaeles  Herbert  Moore. 


This  is  a  second  edition,  though  whether  the  first  ever 
found  its  way  from  Massachusetts  to  England  we  are  not 
quite  sure.  In  any  case,  the  book  has  been  "  almost  com- 
pletely rewritten,"  and  equipped  with  many  new  illustra- 
tions. It  seems  to  us  a  most  stimulating  introduction  to 
the  study  of  which  it  treats,  and  particularly  valuable  be- 
cause of  the  stress  which  Mr.  Moore  lays  upon  structure  as 
the  basis  of  all  architectural  knowledge.  In  one  point  he 
is  something  of  a  heretic.  He  declines  to  extend  the  term 
Gothic  to  the  German  and  English  varieties  of  pointed 
architecture,  declaring  that  true  Gothic  is  of  French  origin, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  to  be  found  in  France  and 
France  alone.  The  scope  of  the  book  includes,  besides 
architecture  proper,  the  subordinate  arts  of  sculpture  and 
glass  staining.  The  illustrations,  from  drawings  and 
photographs,  are  numerous,  admirably  chosen,  and  admir- 
ably reproduced.     (Macmillan.) 


Fiction. 

Chinatoum  Stories.     By  0.  B.  Pernald. 
(Heinemann.     6s.) 

Mil.  Fernald,  like  all  novelists  who  describe  intimately  a 
new  people,  has  the  critic  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage. 
Only  half  of  his  work  can  be  rightly  estimated  :  we  know 
that  he  can  write ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
his  psychology  is  good,  because  the  people  are  strange  to 
us.  We  feel,  in  the  present  instance,  that  probably  Mr. 
Fernald  has  described  the  Chinese  character  with  extra- 
ordinary accuracy.  His  range  is  considerable  ;  he  begins 
this  volume,  for  example,  with  an  idyllic  story  of  an 
adorable  Chinese  infant,  who,  dressed  in  his  luxurious 
prismatic  best,  wanders  out  of  the  San  Francisco  China- 
town into  the  house  of  a  beautiful  American  art  student,  and 
has  piquant  adventures  (including  a  bath)  untU  his  father 
recaptures  him.  This  is  sheer  good  humour  and  pretti- 
ness  and  colour.  And  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  one  of 
the  grimmest  and  ablest  yarns  of  Chinese  piracy  and  high 
sea  villainy  that  anyone  has  written,  Stevenson  not 
excluded.  In  each  of  those  we  see  the  hand  of  a  very 
capable  literary  artist.  As  a  specimen  of  the  idyllic 
manner  we  might  take  this  : 

Then,  in  the  afternoon,  and  none  too  soon,  he  made  a 
grand  discovery.  It  was  a  knot-holo  in  the  dividing- 
fence. 

He  looked  upon  a  place  where  many  flowers  were,  and 
the  grass  grew  all  of  one  height,  like  soldiers.  And 
presently  came  out  Sum  Chow's  young  wife  bearing  a 
mat.  Behind  her  trotted  a  little  dame  of  scarce  three 
Hummers  carrying  a  fat  cloth  cat.  It  was  Miss  Oo,  and 
tbe  Infant  knew  she  was  a  girl,  because  she  wore  her  tiny 


braids  in  two  little  horns  that  were  part  of  her  spangled 
cap.  The  Infant  saw  the  mother  leave  Miss  Oo  to  play 
alone  upon  the  mat  that  lay  on  the  grass.  These,  then, 
were  the  women  of  Sum  Chow,  who  were  to  be  avoided. 

Miss  Oo  sat  down  and  made  remarks  in  her  own  peculiar 
language  to  the  fat  cloth  cat,  and  emphasised  them  by 
shaking  it  up  and  down  by  the  tail.  Then  she  rolled  over 
and  kick'  d  her  infinitesimal  feet  in  the  air,  and  murmured 
demurely  : 
"  Yai-yai !  " 

Her  eyes  travelled  along  the  clear  sky  until  they  met 

the  sun.     They  looked  without  winking  straight  into  the 

glittering  ball,  in  solemn  satisfaction   that  it  should  be 

there,  and  for  a  long  time  there  was  no  movement  in  her 

contented  b  idy  but  the  occasional  wiggle  of  a  raised  and 

biugled  foot  cased  in  a  silver-trimmed  slipper  as  big  as 

an  ear. 

Mr.  Fernald's  capacity  for  dealing  with  a  situation  of 

grim  tenseness  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  passage. 

We   must   explain   that   Sum    Chow,    in    escaping    from 

prison,  comes  upon  his  gaoler,  Ok  Hut.     Chow,   raising 

his  weapon,  commands  Ok  Hut  to  throw  up  his  hands 

and  turn  his  face  to  the  wall : 

But  Ok  Hut  did  not  obey.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  Chow, 
debating.  Ok  had  no  weapon,  but  there  was  one  in  the 
drawer  of  the  table  where  the  feeble  lamp  stood  burning ; 
and  Sum  Chow  seemed  unarmed,  except  for  the  missile 
which  he  grasped.  Ok  Hut  waited,  planning  how  to 
shorten  the  space  between  himself  and  the  table,  so  as  to 
make  a  dash  and  get  it  sooner  than  Chow  could  reach 
him.  There  was  silence  but  for  the  snoring  of  those  who 
slept  in  the  pauper  ward.  Ok  Hut  seemed  motionless ; 
but  he  was  changing  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  another, 
so  that  each  time  he  was  approaching  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
nearer  the  weapon  that  lay  in  the  drawer. 

That  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Something  of  horror  is  com- 
municated by  this  suggestion  of  imperceptible  progress 
towards  the  knife.  But  in  this  very  story  one  of  Mr. 
Fernald's  shortcomings  may  be  discerned  :  he  does  not 
sufficiently  enable  the  reader  to  visualise  the  scene.  We 
shall  go  down  to  our  graves  unaware  of  the  precise  means 
by  which  Dr.  Wing  Shee  helped  Sum  Chow  to  escape. 
The  same  flaw  interferes  with  our  enjoyment  of  "  The 
Gentleman  in  the  Barrel,"  one  of  the  least  admirable  of 
these  tales.     But  it  is  none  the  less  a  fascinating  book. 


Notes  on  Novels. 

[Theu  notes  on  the  week's  Fiction  are  not  necessarily  final. 
Reviews  of  a  selection  will  follow.~\ 


Eeschrection. 


By  Leo  Tolstoy. 


Five  more  parts  of  Tolstoy's  new  story  arrive  in  their 
paper  covers  of  alternating  green  and  yellow,  and  their 
enclosing  wrapper  and  indiarubber  band.  These  parts 
complete  the  second  volume.  Resurrection  has  so  far 
elicited  varied  comments.  One  critic  says :  "  It  is  as  if 
written  by  Zola  in  collaboration  with  the  prophet  Isaiah." 
Another  critic  says  that  Tolstoy  "  lowers  his  genius  to  the 
altitude  of  a  schoolmaster  with  a  ferule  in  his  hand."  A 
third  writer  begins :  "  This  masterpiece  of  Count  Tolstoy's 
— the  greatest  work  he  has  yet  done  .  .  ."  (Brotherhood 
Publishing  Co.     5d.  net.) 

Translated  by 
Tales  from  Sienkiewicz.  S.  C.  De  Soissons. 

Nine  short  stories  by  the  Slav  novelist.  The  first  tells 
how  a  strolling  musician  was  promoted  to  be  village 
organist.  "  When  the  mass  was  at  its  height,  the  scent  of 
myrrh,  amber,  and  odoriferous  herbs,  and  the  sight  of  the 
blazing  candles  and  glittering  ostensary  seemed  to  over- 
flow and  overpower  the  worshippers,  and  the  whole  con- 
gregation fell  as  if  it  were  lifted  into  air.  Then  the 
canon,  raising  and  lowering  the  monstrance,  closed  his 
eyes  in  ecstasy.  So,  too,  did  Pan  Klen  at  the  organ." 
(Allen.     6a.) 
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Green  Thoughts  in  Green 
Shades. 

English  gardens  now  bear  two  sets  of  blossom :  flowers 
to  pluck  and  flowers  to  read.  In  this  dying  year,  for 
instance,  garden  books  have  multiplied  beneficently.  We 
have  had  Miss  Jekyll's  TFood  and  Garden,  a  very  charming 
blend  of  practical  counsel  and  good  writing ;  Mrs.  Earle's 
J/ore  Pot- Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden,  a  homely  medley  of 
floral  andculinarylore;  anotherof  Dean  Hole's  monogp:aphs, 
Our  Gardens ;  The  Solitary  Summer,  a  very  delightful  work  of 
garden  philosophy,  by  the  anonymous  author  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden  ;  The  Century  Book  of  Gardening 
has  begun  publication — a  mixture  of  treatises  by  experts, 
and  of  beautiful  photographs  of  the  best  English  gardens 
from  Country  Life ;  and  now  comes  a  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Sieveking's  garden  anthology.*  Altogether,  even  if  we 
have  not  omitted  anything — and  very  likely  we  have — 
the  year  18'J9  has  done  well  for  those  that  love  lawns  and 
shrubberies,  roses  and  trim  walks. 

Mr.  Sieveking's  work  first  made  its  appearance  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  and  was  then  styled  by  Mr.  Pater 
"  a  scholarly  little  book."  It  is  now  a  scholarly  big  book — 
that  is  the  only  difference  which  would  be  noticeable  in 
the  same  critic's  appreciation.  It  is  perhaps  by  way  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Pater — his  friend  and  master,  as  he  calls 
him — that  Mr.  Sieveking  brings  his  prologue  to  an  end 
with  this  distinctly  Paterian  passage : 

And  now  a  last  word  of  egoistic  reverie.  Where  may 
one  indulge  in  day-dreams  if  not  in  a  garden  ?  My  dream 
is  of  a  library  in  a  garden  !  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
garden,  away  from  house  or  cottage,  but  united  to  it  by 
a  pleiched  alley  or  pergola  of  vines  or  roses,  au  octagonal 
book-tower  like  Montaigne's  rises  upon  arches  forming  an 
arbour  of  scented  shade.  Between  the  bookshelves, 
windows  at  every  angle,  as  in  Pliny's  Villa  library,  open- 
ing upon  a  broad  gallery  supported  by  pillars  of  "  faire 
carjienter's  work,"  around  which  cluster  flowering  creepers, 
follow  the  course  of  the  sun  in  its  play  upon  the  landscape. 
"  Last  stage  of  all,"  a  glass  dome  gives  gaze  upon  the 
stars  by  night  and  the  clouds  by  day:  "  les  nuages  .... 
les  nuages  t\m  passent  ...  la  h&f  ...  les  merveiUeux 
nuaxes  \  "  And  in  this  BIBAlOKHno2— this  Garden  of 
Books— <9«r  et  Amicoram,  would  pass  the  coloured  days 
and  the  white  nights,  "not  in  quite  blank  forgetfulness, 
but  in  continuous  dreaming,  only  half- veiled  by  sleep." 

Meanwhile,  as  indication  that  the  dream  is  not  yet 
fulfilled,  Mr.  Sieveking  dates  his  prologue  from  Portman- 
sfjuare.  Personally  we  do  not  (|uite  share  his  ambition. 
Ijibrarios  and  gardens,  we  think,  should  be  kept  distinct, 
the  plea  of  the  London  bookseller  (masquerading  as  an 
old  poet) — 

O  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooko — 

being  the  most  we  would  subscribe  to.     Even  that,  how- 
ever, has  its  disadvantages.     Except  in  very  small  doses, 
books  are  not  for  the  open  air,  but  for  indoors.     Maple, 
as  Mr.  Wilde  once  said,  is  more  comfortable  than  nature. 
But  all  this  while  we  are  disregarding  the  real  matter  of 

*   Thi- Prnine  of  (hinUns.    By  Albert  Forbes  Sieveking.    (Dent.) 


Mr.  Sieveking's  erudite  and  exhaustive  work,  wherein  the 
praises  of  the  garden  are  drawn  from  authors  Persian  and 
Syrian,  Greek  and  Koman,  French  and  Italian,  early 
Christian  and  late  Pagan,  modern  English  and  modern 
American.  A  good  idea  of  Mr.  Sieveking's  scope  will  be 
given  when  we  say  that  his  quotations  range  from  an 
Egyptian  MS.  of  l.'ioo  u.c:.  to  The  Solitary  Summer.  Most 
of  the  later  extracts  are  well  known,  but  tlie  Egyptian  and 
some  of  the  classical  passages  will  be  new.  'This  is  the 
Egyptian  rhapsody  of  1300  iic. : 

She  led  me,  hand  in  hand,  and  we  went  into  her  garden  to 

converse  together. 
There  she  made  me  taste  of  excellent  honey. 
The  rushes  of  the  garden  were  verdant,  and  all  its  bushes 

flourishing. 

There  were  currant  trees  and  cherries  redder  than  the  ruby. 

The  ripe  peaches  of  the  garden  resembled  bronze, 

and  the  groves  had  the  lustre  of  the  stone  iMslieia. 

The  ineniii  unshcUed  Hke  cocoa-nuts  they  brought  to  us, 

its  shade  was  fresh  and  airy,  aud  soft  for  the  repose  of 

love; 
"  Come  to  me,"  she  called  unto  me, 
"  and  enjoy  thyself  a  day  in  the  room  of 
a  young  girl  who  belongs  to  me, 
the  garden  is  to-day  in  its  glory ; 
there  is  a  terrace  and  a  parlour." 

{Nashem  is  green  felspar,  smA-menni  signifies  some  fruit  now 
unknown.)  This,  from  Pater's  translation  of  the  Seventh 
Idyll  of  Theocritus,  is  very  beautiful : 

So,  I  aud  Eucritus  aud  the  fair  Amyntichus,  turned 
aside  into  the  house  of  Phrasidamus,  and  lay  down  with 
delight  in  beds  of  sweet  tamarisk  and  fresh  cuttings  from 
the  vines  strewn  on  the  ground.  Many  poplars  and  elm- 
trees  were  waving  over  our  heads,  aud  not  far  oft'  the 
running  of  the  sacred  water  from  the  cave  of  the  nymphs 
warbled  to  us  :  in  the  shimmering  branches  the  sun-burnt 
grasshoppers  were  busy  with  their  talk,  and  from  afar  the 
little  owl  cried  softly  out  of  the  tangled  thorns  of  the 
blackberry ;  the  larks  were  singing  and  the  hedge-birds, 
and  the  turtle-dove  moaned;  the  bees  flew  round  and 
round  the  fountains,  murmuring  softly  ;  the  scent  of  late' 
summer  and  of  the  fall  of  the  year  was  everywhere ;  the 
pears  fell  from  the  trees  at  our  feet,  aud  apples  in  nuiubjr 
rolled  down  at  our  sides,  and  the  young  plum  trees  were 
bent  to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  their  fruit. 

All  nations  seem  to  have  the  garden  fervour.  One  of  the 
most  exquisite  things  in  the  book  is  by  a  Chinese  writer 
(365-427  A.D.)  : 

Lightly,  lightly  speeds  my  boat  along,  my  garments 
fluttering  to  the  gentle  breeze.  I  inquire  my  route  as 
I  go.  1  grudge  the  slowness  of  the  dawning  day.  From 
afar  I  descry  my  old  home,  and  joyfully  press  onwards  in 
my  haste.  The  servants  rush  forth  to  meet  me ;  my 
children  cluster  at  the  gite.  The  place  is  a  wilderness  ; 
but  there  is  the  old  pine  tree  and  my  chrysanthemums. 
Wine  is  brought  io  full  bottles,  and  I  pour  out  iu  brimuiiug 
cups.  I  gaze  out  at  my  favourite  branches.  I  loll  against 
the  window  in  my  new  found  freedom.  I  look  at  the 
sweet  childien  on  my  knee. 

And  now  I  take  my  pleasure  in  my  garden.  I  lean  on 
my  staff  as  I  wander  about  or  sit  down  to  rest.  I  raisa 
my  head  and  contemplate  the  lovely  scene.  Clouds  rise 
unwilling  from  the  bottom  of  the  hills  ;  the  weary  bird 
seeks  its  nest  again.  Shadows  vanish,  but  still  I  linger 
round  my  lonely  pine.  Home  once  more !  I'll  have  no 
friendships  to  distract  me  hence.  The  times  are  out  of 
joint  for  me  ;  aud  what  have  I  to  seek  from  men  •'  In  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  the  family  circle  I  will  pass  my  days, 
cheering  my  idle  hours  with  lute  and  book.  My  husband- 
men will  tell  me  when  spring  time  is  nigh,  and  when 
there  will  be  work  in  the  furrowed  fields.  Thither  I  shall 
rejjair  by  cart  or  by  boat,  through  the  deep  gorge,  over 
the  dizzy  cliff,  trees  bursting  merrily  into  leaf,  the  stream- 
let swelling  from  its  tiny  source.  Glad  is  this  renewal  of 
life  indue  season ;  but,  for  me,  I  rejoice  that  my  journey 
is  over.  Ah,  how  short  a  time  it  is  that  we  are  here! 
Why  then  not  set  our  hearts  at  rest,  (jeasing  to  trouble 
whether  we  remain  or  go  'i     What  boots  it  to  wear  out  the 
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Boul  with  anxious  thoughts  'f  I  waut  not  wealth ;  I  want 
not  power;  heaven  is  beyond  my  hopes.  Then  let  me 
BtroU  through  the  bright  hours  as  they  pass  in  my  garden 
among  my  Sowers;  or  I  will  mount  the  hill  and  sing  my 
song,  or  weave  my  verse  beside  the  limpid  brook. 

Thus  will  I  work  out  my  allotted  span,  content  with 
appointments  of  fate,  my  spirit  free  from  care. 

That  is  aliiiost  beyond  criticism,  and  it  has  a  freshness 
which,  in  this  collection  at  any  rate,  does  not  occur  again 
until  a  dozen  centuries  have  psissed.  William  Lawson, 
the  "  Walton  of  the  Garden"  (1570-1608),  wrote  thus,  in 
his  iViw  Orchard  and  Garden : 

And  in  mine  opinion,  I  could  highly  commend  your 
Orchard,  if  eyther  thorow  it,  or  hard  by  it  there  should 
ruune  a  pleasant  River  with  silver  streames:  you  might 
sit  in  your  Mouut,  and  angleapeckled  Trout  or  a  sleightie 
Eele,  or  some  other  Fish.  Or  Moats,  whereon  you  might 
row  with  a  Boat,  and  fish  with  Nets. 

Store  of  Bees  in  a  <^Ty  and  warme  Bee-house,  comely 
made  of  Firboords,  to  sing,  and  sit,  and  feede  upon  your 
flowers  and  sprouts,  make  a  pleasant  noyse  and  sight. 
For  ileanly  and  innocent  Bees,  of  all  other  things,  love 
and  become,  and  thrive  in  an  Orchard.  If  they  thrive  (as 
they  must  needs  if  your  Gardiner  be  skilful!,  and  love 
them :  for  they  love  their  friends,  and  hate  none  but  their 
Enemies)  they  will  besides  the  pleasure,  yeeld  great  profit, 
to  pay  him  bis  wages.  Yea,  the  increase  of  twenty  Stocks, 
or  Stooles  with  other  fees  will  keep  your  Orchard.  You 
need  not  douLt  thfir  stiugs,  for  they  hurt  not,  whom  they 
know,  and  they  know  their  keeper  and  acquaintance.  If 
you  like  not  to  come  amongst  them,  you  neede  not  doubt 
them  :  for  but  neere  their  store,  and  in  their  owne  defence, 
they  will  not  fight,  and  in  that  case  onely  (and  who  can 
blame  them)  they  are  manly  and  fight  dcfperatoly.  .  .  . 
One  chiefe  grace  that  adornes  an  Orchard  I  cannot  let 
slippe.  A  broode  of  Nightingales,  who  with  their  several 
notes  and  times,  with  a  strong  delightsome  voyce,  out  of 
a  weake  body,  will  beare  you  company  night  and  day.  .  .  . 
Neither  will  the  Silly  Wren  be  behind  in  Summer,  with 
her  distinct  whistle  (like  a  sweet  Recorder)  to  cheere  your 
spirits.  The  Black-bird  and  Threstle  (for  I  take  it  the 
Thrush  sings  not,  but  devoures)  sing  loudly  in  a  May 
morning,  and  delights  the  Bare  much  (and  you  neede  not 
want  their  company,  if  you  have  ripe  Cherryes  or  Berries, 
and  would  as  gladly  as  the  rest  doe  you  pleasure  :)  But  I 
had  rather  want  their  company  than  my  fruit.  What 
shall  I  say  ?  1000  of  delights  are  in  an  orchard :  and 
sooner  shall  I  be  weary,  then  I  can  reckon  the  least  part 
of  that  pleasure,  which  one,  that  hath  and  loves  an 
orchard  may  finde  therein. 

That  is  a  style  which,  it  seems,  is  no  longer  to  be  attained. 
The  Elizabethans  invented  it  and  exhausted  it.  Here  is 
William  Morris  on  the  garden : 

And  now  to  sum  up  as  to  a  garden.  Large  or  small,  it 
should  look  both  orderly  and  rich.  It  should  be  well 
fenced  from  the  outside  world.  It  should  by  no  means 
imitate  either  the  wilfulness  or  the  wildness  of  Nature, 
but  should  look  like  a  thing  never  to  be  seen  except  near 
a  house.  It  should,  in  fact,  look  like  a  part  of  the  house. 
It  follows  from  this  that  no  private  pleasure-garden  should 
be  very  big.  and  a  public  garden  should  be  divided  and 
made  to  look  like  so  many  tlower-closes  ia  a  meadow,  or 
a  wood,  or  amidst  the  pavement. 

It  will  be  a  key  to  right  thinking  about  gardens  if  you 
will  consider  in  what  kind  of  places  a  garden  is  most 
desired.  In  a  very  beautiful  country,  especially  if  it  be 
mountainous,  we  can  do  without  it  well  enough  ;  whereas 
in  a  flat  and  dull  country  we  crave  after  it,  and  there  it  is 
•  often  the  very  making  of  the  homestead.  While  in  great 
towns,  gardens,  both  private  and  public,  are  jxisitive 
necessities  if  the  citizens  are  to  live  reasonable  and  healthy 
lives  in  body  and  mind. 

And  with  that  word  of  good  senso  we  end  our  quotations. 

Mr.  Sieveking  has  done  his  work  very  well  and  has 
made  a  pleasant  book  in  which  to  dip.  Perused  on  a  long 
sitting  it  may  somewhat  pall,  but  in  such  sippings  as  one 
of  William  Lawson's  bees  might  take,  it  is,  on  foggy  winter 
nights,  most  comforting  and  full  of  promise  of  the  summer. 
The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and  well  produced. 


Paris  Letter. 

(From  our  IVtnch   Correspondent.) 

This  publishing  season  has  not  produced  anything  that 
may  be  described  as  a  masterpiece.  M.  Anatole  France 
has  reprinted,  in  a  charmingly  illustrated  volume,  a  series 
of  profiles,  under  the  title  of  Clio.  Any  age  suffices.  M. 
France  has  but  to  cast  the  witchery  of  his  style  over  it, 
clothe  it  in  the  grace  and  charm  of  his  temperament,  and 
Bonaparte  himself,  who  closes  the  series,  becomes  some- 
thing as  remote,  delicate,  unfamiliar,  and  poetical  as  the 
profile  of  the  blind  singer  of  "  The  Iliad,"  which  opens  it. 
But  I  have  small  hopes  of  M.  France's  next  volume  of  con- 
temporary history.  As  it  develops  in  the  Figaro,  it  reveals  11 
meagre  promise  of  comparing  with  the  delightful  triology 
beginning  with  the  "Orme  du  Mail"  and  ending  with 
the  "Anneau  d'Amethyste."  M.  Borgeret,  transplantsd 
from  a  morose  and  hostile  town  to  Paris,  is  a  less  distin- 
guished figure ;  and  the  chapters  relating  to  the  famous 
"  Complot "  might  have  been  written  by  any  clever 
journalist. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  French  novels  I  have  read  for  a 
long  while  is  by  Marcelle  Tinayre,  who  herself  is  a  very 
interesting  woman,  witty  and  sparkling.  She  had  already 
published  a  clever  and  original  novel,  called  Le  Hanson  ; 
but  Jlelle  greatly  distances  this  first  work.  The  book  ia 
unfortunately  named,  as  many  a  reader  will  be  warned 
from  opening  it,  under  the  wrong  impression  that  it  means 
something  pseudo-Greek.  Helle  is  the  name  of  a  young 
French  girl.  She  tells  her  tale  charmingly,  in  the  first 
2)erson  ;  and  the  story  has  a  freshness,  a  spontaneity,  an 
elevation  rare  in  modem  French  novels.  The  girl  has 
been  brought  up  by  an  eccentric  pagan  uncle,  like  the 
Emperor  Julian,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Hello,  in  the  teeth  of  national  prejudices,  is 
allowed  all  the  freedom  of  an  English  girl.  She  may 
come  or  go  at  will,  unchaperoned.  She  is  free  to  choose 
her  husband  when  she  has  fallen  in  love  with  him.  She 
is  not  allowed  to  have  girl-friends,  because  the  pagan 
uncle  decides  that  all  French  girls  are  corrupted  and 
spoiled  in  convents.  So  we  have  the  singular  figure  in 
a  French  novel  of  a  heroine  who  is  a  young  girl ;  who  is 
brave,  intellectual ;  has  initiative  and  ideas ;  has,  above 
all,  an  ideal ;  can  look  men  straight  in  the  face,  and  hold 
her  own  in  liberal  converse ;  who  is  pure  and  loyal  and 
upright ;  and  never  dreams  of  marriage  until  she  falls  in 
love.  She  goes  about  alone,  and  is  all  the  better  for  it ; 
and  when  her  uncle  dies  she  declines  to  take  a  chaperon, 
but  continues  to  receive  her  friends  just  as  she  did  while 
he  lived.  It  is  a  brave  and  noble  little  tale ;  and  if  it 
could  only  help  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  bring- 
ing-up  of  French  maidens,  we  may  be  sure  the  popular 
novelists  would  find  less  food  for  their  pornographic 
studies  of  French  society  ;  and  the  life  of  luxury,  adultery, 
and  vulgar  display  would  have  to  make  way  for  the 
triumph  of  a  cleaner  period. 

"  ^yP  "  continues  to  produce  volumes  with  amazing 
facility;  but  they  are  all  alike,  and  since  she  has  fallen  into 
politics,  and,  according  to  her  latest  profession  of  faith 
at  the  Haute  Cour,  is  now  a  professional  anti-Semite,  she 
has  said  good-bye  to  wit  and  sparkle.  Besides,  no  decent 
person  can  any  longer  feel  the  faintest  interest  in  the 
utterances  of  a  lady  who  boasts  in  court  that  the  Baron 
Christiani's  noble  "coup  de  canne"  at  Auteuil  enchanted 
her.  We  feel  that  the  "Gyp"  who  delighted  us  has  passed 
away,  and  the  lady  who  has  taken  her  place  is  unseemly, 
dull,  barely  intelligent,  and  hideously  vulgar.  Le<i  Femmes 
du  Colonel  is  not  even  readable.  M.  Loubet  may  sleep  on 
both  ears,  as  the  French  say.  It  is  not  "Gyp"  who  will  rob 
him  of  his  popularity  :  quite  the  contrary,  such  ferocious 
nationalists  as  "  Gyp  "  and  Eochefort  help  us  to  appreciate 
the  brave  and  honest  man  who  is  the  object  of  their 
vitriolic  hate. 
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AT.  Pierre  Loti  begins  to-day  ia  the  Figaro  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  journey  in  the  East.  This  opening  chapter 
contains  some  wonderful  effects  of  colours,  of  words 
chosen  like  jewels  that  scintillate,  or  that  by  their  mere 
juxtaposition  induce  to  reverie.  M.  Loti's  art  in  word- 
painting  is  something  of  an  intangible  exquisiteness.  He 
needs  but  barely  a  dozen  lines  to  bathe  the  imagina- 
tion in  colour  and  a  strange  lovely  atmosphere.  It  is 
not  an  art  susceptible  of  analysis ;  it  eludes  definition, 
for  it  is  neither  robust  nor  classical.  It  is  interpenetrated 
with  an  exotic  charm  and  made  up  of  impressionist- 
oddnesses  which  captivate  as  much  as  they  surprise.  Here 
is  a  sentence,  fragile,  full  of  grace  and  sadness,  elusive  as 
a  fugitive  memory  : 

Here  in  the  old  East  of  tombs,  upon  the  dust  of  vanished 
humanities,  the  mournful  feast  endures  unceasingly  ;  only 
we  forgot  it  as  soon  as  we  return  toward  the  north,  and  it 
is  then  a  surprise,  each  time  that  we  go  back,  to  find  it 
ever  the  same.  Ever  it  shines  over  those  same  old  gulfs, 
warm  and  languid,  over  those  same  shores  of  grani'e  or 
sand,  over  those  ruins,  over  that  world  of  dead  stones 
which  here  retains  all  the  mystery  of  Biblical  races  and  of 
mother  religions — so  much  so  that  in  our  imasiuations  of  a 
day  it  is  associated,  the  mournful  feast  of  colour  with  the 
antique  sacred  legends  ;  and  all  these  things  together  end 
by  giving  us  the  illusions  of  stability,  of  endurance  almost 
without  a  beginning,  not  destined  to  have  an  end. 

H.  L. 


Studies  In  Contemporary  Style. 

V.—"  Literature  and  Journalism." 

There  is  a  commonplace  remark  as  to  the  difference 
between  journalism  and  literature.  "  Oh,  yes,"  one  often 
hears  some  wise  person  say :  "it  is  good  journalism ;  but  it 
is  not  literature."  If  one  gave  the  wise  person  encourage- 
ment, he  would  disclose  his  understanding  that  writings  of 
good  style  are  to  be  found  in  books,  and  to  be  sought  for 
among  the  newspapers  in  vain.  Now,  there  is  in  this  wise 
person's  understanding  a  certain  truth.  If  one  were  invited 
to  find  a  specimen  of  perfect  style'  within  an  hour,  and  had 
at  one's  disposal  a  first-class  library  and  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  it  is  to  the  library  that  one  would  trust.  That 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  wise  person  is  a  critic  as 
competent  as  he  believes  himself  to  be ;  and  it  is  not  a 
great  extent.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  we 
match  all  the  writers  of  books  in  all  time  against  the 
wjiters  in  the  newspapers  of  a  single  day,  the  supreme 
merit  will  be  found  among  the  bookmen.  In  drawing  a 
distinction  between  journalism  and  literature,  our  wise 
person,  however,  means  much  more  than  this.  He  means 
that  the  books  of  a  single  day  are  in  respect  of  style  better 
than  the  newspapers  of  that  day.  There  he  is  wrong ;  and 
the  measure  of  his  erroneous  understanding  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  his  right  one.  'Most  books  of  a  single  day 
are  of  very  bad  style,  and  the  style  of  most  newspapers  is 
very  good. 

Still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  whilst  the  writers  of  books 
are  much  less  expert  in  style  than  journalists  are,  the 
journalists,  as  a  class,  have  faults  which  are  in  a  certain 
respect,  by  being  general  in  the  newspapers,  peculiar  to 
themselves.  They  have  certain  usages  in  phrasing  which 
cannot  be  defended.  A  representative  assortment  of  those 
usages  may  be  compile!  from  the  leading  article  in  the 
Standard  of  Monday.- — 

Our  troops  suddenly  found  themselves,  apparently  without 
warning,  assailed  by  a  heavy  fire  from  a  numher  of  Boers 
posted  in  an  impregnable  position. 

The  word  number  in  that  sentence  recalls  an  absurd  phrase 
which  is  constantly  to  be  found  in  any  journal  of  field 
Bports:  "Mr.  So-and-So,  fishing  at  Eichmond,  caught  a 
large  number  of  dace  and  roach."     Mr.  8o-and-So  did 


nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither  he  nor  anyone  else  can 
catch  a  number,  which  is  a  mere  abstraction.  He  caught 
the  fish,  and  he  caught  them  separately.  If  the  reporter 
of  his  feat  had  said  that  Mr.  80-and-So  "  caught  roach 
and  dace  to  a  large  number,"  we  could  not  well  reprove 
the  reporter,  whose  locution,  though  not  definitive,  would 
at  least  have  been  correct  in  thought.  Similarly,  the 
writer  in  the  Standard  would  not  have  been  wrong  if  he 
had  said  "  Boers  to  a  large  number"  or  "  a  large  body  of 
Boers."  A  number  is  impalpable.  The  word,  therefore, 
should  not  be  used  to  denote  a  material  thing. 

27te  force,  according  to  some  of  the  telegrams  sent  out  late 
on  Saturday,  did  actually  succeed  in  withdraioing. 

There  we  have  two  errors.  Success  cannot  be  qualified 
by  actuality.  Itself  is  actual.  The  word  actually, 
therefore,  was  written  merely  for  the  sake  of  sound. 
The  phrase  succeed  in  withdraioing  is  very  bad.  If  the 
writer  had  written  that  "the  force  succeeded  in  the 
endeavour  to  withdraw,"  he  would  have  been  beyond 
reproach.  As  his  sentence  stands  it  is  not  less  lamentable 
than  that  of  our  friend  on  the  Thames,  just  alluded  to, 
who,  instead  of  being  content  with  saying  that  "  Mr.  So- 
and-So  caught  many  dace  and  roach,"  must  needs  write 
that  "  Mr.  So-and-So  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large 
number"  of  those  fish.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  a  few 
lines  the  inaccuracy  of  such  a  phrase  ;  but  perhaps  we 
may  find  a  way.  If  the  sub- editor  changed  the  reporter's 
phrase  to  "  Mr.  So-and-So  failed  in  catching  a  great 
number  of  roach  and  dace,"  the  reporter  would  be  shocked. 
Now,  the  phrase  designed  to  denote  success  is  as  bad  as 
that  which  would  denote  failure.  If  the  reporter  realises 
this,  he  will  not  write  succeeded  in  followed  by  any  present 
participle  again ;  and  the  thought  is  worth  the  attention 
of  the  leader-writer  also. 

.  .  .  The  disaster  to  which  Gemral  Gatacre  refers 
occurred  later  on  in  the  course  of  the  march. 

That  on  should  not  have  been  written.  Later  on,  from  the 
lips  or  the  pen  of  an  educated  man,  is  as  unbecoming  as 
any  grosser  phrase  spoken  by  a  hooligan. 

The  Baiutos  and  the  Kaffirs  of  the  Colonial  frontier  have 
been  growing  very  restless  of  late  under  the  widely-spread 
reports  of  Boer  successes. 

Of  late  is  unnecessary :  it  is  implied  in  the  verb  pre- 
ceding. Growing  very  restless  is  a  bad  phrase.  One  may 
grow  in  restlessness  ;  but  what  the  writer  meant  to  say  is 
that  the  savages  "  have  been  becoming  restless." 

A  few  miles  further  away,  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 

Church  have  refused   to  provide    Christian   burial  for   the 

body  of  a  Loyalist  Volunteer. 
There  is  an  important  distinction  between  farther  and 
furtlier.  Farther  denotes  increase  of  distance  ;  further 
denotes  either  the  development  of  an  argument  or  an 
increase  of  substance.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  used 
correctly,  near  the  end  of  his  article,  by  the  writer  in  the 
Standard  himself.  "  Lord  Methuen,"  he  says,  "  is  waiting 
fir  further  supplies  of  stores  and  ammunition." 

Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  check  this  tendency 
than  the  spectacle  of  some  hundreds  of  unwounded  British 
soldiers  se?it  to  Bloemfoniein. 
As  there  was  no  calculation  in  the  matter,  the  sentence 
should  have  begun :  "  Nothing  would  be  more  likely  to 
check  this  tendency ".  The  error  is  akin  to  that  which, 
in  the  Reminiscences  of  Sir  Edward  Eussell,  one  of  the 
Academy  reviewers  noted  last  week.  Bulks  largely  is  a 
bad  phrase  ;  better  calculated  is  usually  misapplied  ;  and 
they  are  commonplace  in  the  newspapers.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  to  say  that  locutions 
much  more  than  a  match  for  them  in  badness  could  be 
found  in  the  "literature"  as  distinct  from  the  "journal- 
ism "  of  the  day. 

E.  H. 
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The  Amateur  Critic. 

[To  thin  page  ict  invite  our  reader)  to  contribute  criticism, 
favourable  or  otherwise,  of  books  new  and  old,  or  remarks  on 
striking  or  curious  passages  which  they  may  meet  with  in  their 
reading.  Xo  communication,  we  would  point  out,  must  exceed 
300  word*.'] 


Stevenson  and  HazHtt. 

Of  the  many  books  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
planned  and  discussed  with  hia  friends  in  his  corre- 
spondence there  is  none,  perhaps,  which  would  have  been 
more  valued  than  the  biography  of  William  Hazlitt. 
Whenever  Stevenson  refers  to  Hazlitt,  whether  in  his 
essay  on  "  Walking  Tours  "  or  in  his  letters,  he  makes  one 
wish  he  would  say  more.  This  is  what  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Haraerton  : 

I  am  in  treaty  with  Bentley  for  a  Life  of  Hazlitt ;  I  hope 
it  will  not  fall  through  as  I  love  the  subject,  and  appear 
to  have  found  a  publisher  who  loves  it  also.  That,  I  think, 
makes  things  more  pleasant.  You  kpow  I  am  a  fervent 
Hazlittite ;  I  mean  regarding  him  as  ilii'  English  writer 
who  has  had  the  scantiest  justice.  Besides  which,  I  am 
anxious  to  write  biography ;  really,  if  I  understand  my- 
self in  quest  of  profit,  I  think  it  must  be  good  to  live  with 
another  man'from  birth  to  death.  You  have  tried  it,  and 
know. 

If  the  qualification  of  a  biographer  is  to  understand  his 
subject,  Stevenson  may  be  said  to  have  been  well  qualified 
to  write  on  Hazlitt.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  given 
us  a  fine  critical  estimate  of  Hazlitt  the  writer,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Ireland's  prefatory  memoir  to  his  admirable 
selection  from  the  Essays,  with  its  enforced  limitations,  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  biographical  condensation,  but  the  life 
of  the  essayist  has  yet  to  bo  written.  The  subject  has  been 
tried  by  many  others,  but  no  one  has  (juite  captured  the 
spirit  of  Hazlitt.  Had  the  details  of  Hazlitt's  life,  with 
his  passionate  hates  and  loves,  been  told  by  himself  in  the 
manner  of  his  beloved  Eousseau  he  might  have  produced 
a  book  which  for  interest  would  have  rivalled  the  Cun- 
fossions,  but  failing  such  a  work  one  must  deplore  that 
Stevenson  was  not  encouraged  to  write  on  the  subject. 

I.  E. 


An  English  Novel  "  a  la  Frangaise." 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  "  Gyp's  "  novels  and 
others  of  that  class  it  will  come  with  a  little  surprise  to 
meet  a  novel  in  English  which  treads  (^uite  gingerly  and 
with  considerable  restraint  over  some  difficult  ground. 
The  story  I  refer  to  is  Th^  Progress  of  Pauline  Kessler,  and, 
although  every  character  in  the  book  is  more  or  less  objec- 
tionable by  reason  of  the  grossness  of  the  objects  pursued, 
the  narrative  is  not  without  a  certain  charm  in  its  mode  of 
recital.  The  ultimate  end  sought  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
individuals  introduced  in  the  story  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  polite  society,  and  yet  the  author  has  been  able  to  use 
our  clumsy  English  (in  one  sense  only)  as  neatly  as  if  he 
was  writing  in  French.  The  volume  is  not  for  the  young 
person,  but  as  an  instance  whore  a  "took  cin  be  written  in 
English  without  being  coarse  or  vulgar  in  dealing  with 
certain  subjects  it  may  be  regarded  as  opening  up  possi- 
bilities for  the  English  novel  of  the  future,  although,  let 
me  say  within  parenthesis,  it  is  not  to  be  commended. 

D.  S. 


Where  is  "  Dickens-Land  "  ? 

When  first  I  came  to  Ijondon,  I  asked  myself  the 
question.  Where  is  "  Dickens-Land  "  ?  The  phrase  was 
familiar  to  me,  and  as  my  boyhood  had  been  largely 
nourished  on  Dickens,  so  far  as  fiction  formed  a  portion  of 
my  mental  aliment,  I  desired  to-eee  whether  the  world  he 


depicted   had  its  counterpart  in  London.     I   have   been 
sadly  disillusioned. 

In  Notes  and  Queries  just  now  there  is  a  discussion  goiofr 
on  as  to  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  Pickwickian  Studies.  I 
gather  from  it  that  there  is  a  fierce  conflict  between 
Dickens-worshippers  as  to  whether  Muggleton  is  Graves- 
end  or  Maidstone.  It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  Eatan- 
swill  is  Ipswich  ;  but  I  have  more  than  "  philosophic  " 
doubts  even  on  that  point,  for  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
little,  if  anything,  in  common  between  Pickwickian  and 
English  geography. 

My  range  of  observation  at  present  is  confined  to 
London,  and  neither  in  the  Strand  nor  in  any  part  of  North, 
South,  or  East  London  can  I  satisfactorily  enact  on  the 
stage  of  my  own  inner  consciousness  any  of  the  "  fearful  " 
and  "  wonderful "  scenes  which  are  described  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  Dombey  and  Son,  and  other  works  of  Dickens. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  in  a  London  bookshop  a 
volume  entitled  A  Guide  to  Dickens- Land.  Here  at  last  I 
hoped  to  find  assistance  in  exploring  an  "  undiscovered 
country."  In  vain!  The  author  could  not  direct  me  to 
the  haunts  of  old  Krook,  the  finder  of  the  missing  Jarndyce 
document,  or  of  Bill  Sikes,  the  murderous  burglar,  or  of 
Montague  Tigg,  the  gay  swindler,  or  of  Captain  Cuttle,  the 
persecuted  mariner. 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  and  his  brother-enthusiasts  shotdd 
let  "  Dickens-Land  "  alone.  The  author  of  Pickwick  must 
live  in  literature  as  a  creator  of  "  immortal  grotesques." 

D.  F.  Hannigan. 


*'  Paolo  and  Francesca." 

I  have  been  given  Paolo  and  Francesca  this  Christmas  by 
one  who  knew  that  Stephen  Phillips  was  my  favourite 
of  _  living  nightingales  or  Shelley  larks.  How  sweet, 
how  slight,  how  charming  it  is. 

But  where  is  the  tragedy  ? 

An  ancient  story  of  sadness  ^and  you  end  with  the 
belief  that  all  is  well. 

Young  folk — dead !  and  yet  all's  well  with  thera.  Dear, 
dear!  Saitiio  Scott. 


Memoirs  of  the  Moment. 

The  length  of  an  obituary  notice  in  the  daily  press  is  at 
the  mercy  of  the  merest  chance.  A  man  who  dies  when 
Parliament  is  sitting,  or  unexpectedly  at  an  hour  when  the 
pages  are  already  prepared  for  the  laachine,  has  a  briefer 
record  than  that  given  to  a  man  of  less  mark  who  dies 
with  deliberation  in  an  off  season.  But  not  even  the  pre- 
occupations of  war  time  have  deprived  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster's death  of  a  conspicuous  record.  It  is  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  determine  quite  in  what  way  his  career  had  a  special 
significance — the  very  difficulty  the  onlooker  felt  in  defin- 
ing precisely  the  attractions  of  the  spare,  ascetic-looking 
figure,  particularly  agreeable  to  th^se  for  whom  he  cared, 
but  stubborn — and,  if  necessary,  pugnacious — when  his 
back  was  up  against  a  combatant ;  mild-mannered  and 
even  meek  of  aspect,  yet  withal  a  man  of  will,  of  prejudice 
even.  He  was  not  only  a  very  frank  man,  but  a  very 
fearless  one.  When  his  first  wife  (who  was  also  his 
cousin)  went  into  the  witness-box  on  a  famous  occasion, 
and  said  of  a  servant  that  she  was  good  enough  to  send  on 
to  a  stranger  with  a  good  recommendation,  but  not  to  a 
friend,  all  the  daily  papers  morali.sed  on  the  selfishness  of 
duchesses.  The  Duke,  however,  approved,  and  the  saying 
may  be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  general  ethics  of  life  at 
Grosvenor  House  and  at  Eaton  Hall,  where  a  certain 
cousinly  exclusiveness  lost  nearly  all  its  selfishness  in  its 
liberating  candour. 
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A  DUKE  who  was  also  the  possessor  of  millions,  who 
could  therefore  marry  for  love  on  two  occasions,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  was  never  happier  than  when  he  signed 
appeals  to  the  public  in  aid  of  charities — the  character  was 
rare  and  complex  enough  to  present  a  study  of  some 
fascination.  That  his  actions  should  always  pass  without 
criticism  was  impossible ;  but  it  was  not  always  just.  When, 
in  disgust  of  Home  Rule,  he  turned  out  of  Eaton  Hall 
MiUais's  portrait  of  Gladstone  he  did  not  give  it  away,  he 
sold  it ;  and  there  were  hints  at  calculated  penuriousness. 
The  accusation  had  no  meaning  for  him,  to  whom  the 
money  was  a  detail,  but  who  would  not  have  given  to 
another  what  he  thought  worthless  to  keep  for  himself. 
If  this  falling  out  between  the  Duke  and  the  politician 
was  not  one  of  which  the  sequel  was  a  dramatic  kissing 
again  with  tears,  at  any  rate  neighbourly  relations  were 
resumed  through  the  peacemaking  intervention  of  Lady 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  others.  The  truth  was,  the  Duke 
rejoiced  in  his  dukedom.  It  was  the  only  thing  he  cared 
for  that  any  man  had  ever  given  him ;  and  his,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  only  dukedom  Gladstone  had  created. 
To  none  other  of  his  own  sex  had  the  Duke  any  ground 
for  gratitude ;  and  he  grew  weary  as  time  went  on  of  an 
estrangement  which  choked  the  exercise  of  a  unique  senti- 
ment. 


Two  circumstances  attending  the  Duke's  death  are  worth 
a  note.  Having  been  unfriendly  to  Eeform  Bills  at  home 
— his  one  Parliamentary  feat  when  he  sat  in  the  Commons 
for  Chester  as  Lord  Grosvenor  was  an  amendment  hostile 
to  the  Reform  proposals  of  his  own  party — he  did  not  feel 
any  enthusiasm  about  the  extension  of  the  fanchise  at 
Johannesburg.  The  war  worried  him ;  he  fretted  under 
our  reverses — the  more  so  because  his  grandson  and  heir. 
Lord  Belgrave,  a  very  intelligent  observer  and  reporter  of 
passing  history,  was  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  staff  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner.  The  Duke  was  too  unaffected  a  man  to  be 
easily  taken  by  this  pose  or  that  of  national  self-suffici- 
ency ;  and  his  root-distrust  of  popular  clamour  allowed  him 
no  confidence  in  the  spirit  underlying  the  applause  of 
music-hall  congregations.  His  sense  of  public  and  private 
duty  deprived  him,  at  the  last,  of  that  which  proved  to  be 
necessary  for  his  life.  At  seventy-four  he  wore  his  years 
lightly  ;  and  but  for  pneumonia — to  which  he  had  become 
a  subject — he  might  have  lived  on.  A  winter  abroad  was 
an  almost  certain  protection,  and  one  which  a  whole  array 
of  his  fellows  long  for,  but  lack  the  means  to  obtain.  This 
man  of  many  millions  did  not  so  far  satisfy  himself 
by  seeking  for  more  than  his  own  land's  share  of 
sunshine.  It  was  not  that  he  aspired  to  deny  himself 
that  which  others  could  not  have ;  it  was  simply  that  the 
routine  duties  of  life  had  become  very  binding  on  a  man  of 
conscience.  A  visit  to  his  granddaughter,  Lady  Shaftes- 
bury, in  Dorsetshire,  was  his  compromise.  But  there  his 
old  enemy  had  a  fighting-ground  on  which  he  was  able  to 
secure  an  easy  victory. 


Tjie  new  Earl  of  Tankerville  has  been  a  great  traveller 
by  sea  and  land.  Spiritual  activities,  as  we;  as  bodily 
ones,  seem  to  be  his,  for,  while  he  is  popularly  lield  to  be 
an  Evangelical  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  type,  who  even 
met  his  wife  at  a  prayer-meeting  where  the}'  both  sang 
hymns,  he  is  set  down  as  Lord  Bennet  in  the  Catholic 
hirectory,  among  the  list  of  bearers  of  courtesy-titles  who 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  Rome's  recruits. 


To  its  special  memoir  of  Mr.  Dwight  Lyman  Moody,  the 
popular  American  revivalist,  who  died  the  other  day  at 
Northfield,  Massachusetts,  the  Daihj  News  devotes  nearly 
two  columns,  as  against  the  not  illiberal  single  column 
given  to  the  I)uke  of  Westminster.  That  inequality  is  the 
measure  of  tlie  enthusiasm  raised  of  old  in  England  by 
Mr.  Moody's  preaching  and  praying.  His  power  was 
entirely  that  of  his  sincerity  of  manner  as  an  exponent 


of  the  Gospel.  He  was  not  an  educated  man,  yet  his 
triumph  as  a  popular  orator  who  dwarfed  John  Bright 
in  his  audiences  was  only  one  more  tribute  to  the  accepta- 
bility of  the  message  of  the  Christian  minister  who  speaks 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart  frankly,  not  from  the  head  to 
the  head.  "  The  common  people  heard  him  gladly  "  might 
well  be  Mr.  Moody's  epitaph. 


By  the  death  of  Mr.  B.  P.  C.  Costelloe,  one  of  Jjondon's 
innumerable  local  legislators  strives  to  legislate  no  more. 
Those  who  knew  Mr.  Costelloe  in  earlier  years,  even  when 
he  was  at-  Balliol — he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
when  he  died — undoubtedly  predicted  for  him  a  career 
rather  more  extended  than  that  which  he  actually  filled. 
His  always  ready  and  generally  appropriate  sentiments, 
and  the  mellow  voice  in  which  he  gave  them  expression, 
seemed  qualities  likely  to  carry  a  man  far  in  the  century 
of  the  platform.  The  fact  that  the  platform  has  declined 
of  late  as  an  influence  may  have  had  some  effect  on  Mr. 
Costelloe's  chances ;  but  even  at  the  Bar,  for  which  he 
seemed  born,  he  made  little  or  no  progress —some  say 
because  of  his  want  of  a  sense  of  proportion  as  to  the 
importance  of  things,  and  others  because  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  distracted  by  his  daily  journalism,  by  his  School 
Board  business,  and  by  his  County-Councilloring.  What 
might  have  been  his  fate  had  he  entered  the  arena  of 
Parliament  one  need  not  now  guess.  But  a  part  of  the 
pathos  of  his  early  death  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  doors 
at  which  he  had  knocked  unheeded  seven  times  must  at 
last,  had  he  lived,  have  opened  to  receive  him.  He  fought 
a  hopeless  fight  against  Mr.  Goschen  in  Edinburgh ;  but 
at  Glasgow  he  had  a  chance ;  so  he  thought  he  had  once 
in  Wiltshire  ;  so  also  in  Chelsea ;  and  twice  in  St.  Pancras, 
where,  at  a  bye-election  lately,  he  nearly  did  succeed  in 
securing  the  seat.  His  claims  on  his  party  for  a  safe  seat 
could  not  have  been  ignored  at  the  next  General  Election. 
That  thought  was  an  agreeable  one  to  him  ;  and  there  was 
no  suspicion  of  Death's  intervention  until  he  was  told, 
about  a  month  before  his  death,  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
an  immediately  fatal  disease. 


Mrs.  Money-Coutts,  who  died  the  other  day  at  Stodham 
Park,  Hants,  was  the  senior  by  some  years  of  her  sister, 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  Dying  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four,  she  could  recall  the  men  and  women  who  frequented 
her  father's  house  in  St.  James's-square  when  George  IV. 
was  king.  She  saw  the  crowd  of  servants  sent  to  Alhe- 
marle-street  to  secure  a  Byron  poem  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion ;  and  she  was  alert,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  to  the 
literary  achievement  of  her  own  son,  Mr.  F.  B.  Money- 
Coutts.  Her  political  memory  was  equally  extended  in  its 
range,  and  she  was,  perhaps,  the  last  living  being  who 
could  speak  with  personal  experience  of  the  fact  that 
Disraeli  was  one  of  her  father's  committee-men  at  a 
Westminster  election  in  the  thirties. 


VuMAR  he  is  not.  .  .  .  The  sure  test  of  vulgarity  is  that 
it  debases  whatever  it  takes  note  of.  Dickens,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  touch  the  commonest,  coarsest  detail  of 
ignoble  life,  but  at  once  it  gains  a  certain  interest  and 
suggestiveness ;  it  is  seen  from  an  unfamiliar  point  of 
view  ;  and  the  mirth  excited  in  us,  boisterous  as  it  may 
be,  invariably  allies  itself  with  the  kindly  emotions.  It 
would  be  easy  to  quote  from  jesters  of  a  later  day  examples 
of  the  arid  facetiousness  which  serves  only  to  degrade  its 
topic  ;  neither  in  Pickwick,  nor  in  any  other  of  its  author's 
volumes,  will  you  come  upon  any  such  perversion  of  the 
gracious  sjiirit  of  laughter.  A  note  of  the  vulgar  in 
drolling  is  its  affectation  of  superiority ;  in  Dickens  we 
always  feel  a  sympathetic  understanding,  a  recognition  of 
the  human  through  whatever  grotesque  disguise. 

From    George    Oissing'ti    Introduction    to    "  The   Pickwick 
Papers"  Rocltester  £dition. 
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A  New  Liturgy. 

An-  illuminating  study  of  Ruskin  by  a  French  critic,  M.  E. 
de  la  Sizernnne,  has  just  been  translated  into  English, 
under  the  title  of  Jluskin  and  the  Religion  of  Beauty  (Allen), 
by  the  Countess  of  Galloway.  The  book  contains  three 
essays  which  appeared  first  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondet, 
and  these  have  also  appeared  in  book  form  in  France. 
M.  Sizeranne  writes  of  Mr.  Euskin  under  three  heads: 
"His  Personality,"  "His  Words,"  and  "His  iEsthetic 
and  Social  Thought."  He  is  fully  inspired  by  his  subject, 
and  with  the  instinct  of  an  artist,  M.  Sizeranne  begins 
with  a  typical  and  concrete  presentation  of  Euskin  a«  a 
teacher. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  was  at  Florence  on  the  7th  of  March, 
which  is  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  the  cloisters 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  greatest  of  all  Dominican  churches, 
are  certain  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Simone  Memmi, 
representing  St.  Thomas  in  triumph  surrounded  by  his 
consistory  of  the  seven  celestial  and  the  seven  terrestrial 
sciences.  '  What  better  day  than,'  said  I,  '  to  try  and  attain 
a  sense  of  his  contribution  towards  the  schooling  of  human 
thought  ? '  .  .  .  Wishing  to  be  alone,  I  went  as  early  as 
nine  o'clock,  and  found  the  cloister  deserted.  The  fresh- 
ness of  the  morning  and  the  monastic  calm  of  the  place 
made  it  a  delicious  resort.  The  grass,  ever  fading  yet 
ever  springing,  gleamed  green  through  the  old  fourteenth- 
century  arches.  The  sacristan,  intent  equally  on  my  peace 
and  his  own  pocket,  had  closed  the  door  with  a  wealth  of 
bolts.  Long  silences  followed  the  occasional  clashing  of 
the  bells.  .  .  . 

For  some  little  time  I  had  been  sauntering  along  that 
pavement  of  tombstones,  which  fringes  the  Chiostri  Verdi, 
and  I  was  approaching  the  Spanish  Chapel,  when  a  soft 
sound,  rising  and  flowing,  fell  upon  my  ear,  a  murmur  of 
words — speaking,  reading — as  in  prayer.  Had  I  been 
forestalled?  Suddenly  in  the  luminous  shadow  I  per- 
ceived outlines  of  girlish  forms,  youthful  with  Giottesque 
profiles,  wearing  sailor  hats  and  little  white  veils,  and  all 
carrying  bunches  of  mimosa  in  their  hands.  They  were 
clustering  together  before  the  'Triumph  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,'  and  one  of  them  was  reading : 

'  Optavi  et  datus  est  mihi  sensus, 
Invocavi  et  venit  in  me  spiritiis  sapientiaa, 
Et  prajposui  illaiu  regnis  et  sedibus.' 

Then  the  voice  resumed  the  English  text : 

'  I  prayed  and  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  came  upon  me.  .  .  . 
The  personal  power  of  Wisdom;  the(ro</)ta  of  Santa  Sophia, 
to  whom  the  first  great  Christian  temple  was  dedicated. 
The  higher  wisdom,  governing  by  her  presence,  all  earthly 
conduct,  and  by  her  teaching,  all  earthly  art,  Florence 
tells  you,  she  obtained  only  by  prayer.' 

She  read  on  for  some  time,  passing  from  eloquent 
generalisations  on  the  necessity  of  discipline  in  human 
thought  to  minutest  observations  on  the  fingers  or  the  hair 
of  this  or  that  personage  in  the  fresco,  noting  where  they 
were  retouched,  studying  the  attitudes  and  the  draperies, 
contrasting  the  calm  air  and  dignity  of  the  figure  of 
Ehetoric  with  the  extravagant  gestures  of  the  common 
people  of  Florence — 'They  try  to  make  lips  of  their 
fingers,'  insanely  hoping  to  '  drag  by  vociferation  whatever 
they  would  have  out  of  man  and  God.' 

The  audience  listened  intently,  forming  face  with  the 
precision  of  a  Prussian  platoon  towards  this  figure  or  that, 
as  the  small  red  and  gold  book  directed  them.  At  times 
the  voice  rose  even  to  invocation  ;  the  muffled  strains  of  an 
organ  sounded,  from  afar,  the  faint  perfumes  of  flowers 
were  wafted  by  like  incense,  and,  touched  with  shafts  of 
sunlight,  the  golden-tipped  mimosas  shone  like  tapers  in 
their  midst.  I  observed  that  the  pilgrims  had  stationed 
themselves  on  the  very  sepulchral  slab  of  those  Spanish 
Ambassadors  who  give  the  chapel  its  name ;  and  the  words 


they  were  reading  seemed  like  a  tuft  of  flowers  springing 
from  the  dust  of  the  past.  What  then  was  this  book? 
What  this  unknown  liturgy?  Who  the  priest  of  this 
Eeligion  of  Beauty  ?  The  sacristan,  returning  a  moment, 
muttered  a  name — Eoskin." 


Our  Weekly  Prize  Competitions. 

Result  of  No.  14  (New  Series). 

Last  week  we  offered  a  prize  of  one  guinea  for  the  best  trans- 
lation, in  similar  length,  metre,  and  rhyming  Echeme,  of  this  poem 
by  Alfred  Be  Mnsset : 

Mes  chers  amis,  quand  je  moorrai, 
Plantfz  nn  saule  au  cimetiere  : 
J'aime  son  feuillage  eplore, 
La  paleur  m'en  eat  douce  et  ch6re, 
Et  son  ombre  sera  lejrere 
A.  la  terre  oil  je  dormirai. 

The  best  of  many  sent  in  ia  thic,  by  Mr.  H.  A,  Webster,  3,  John- 
street,  Portobello  : 

Dear  friends,  whene'er  I  come  to  die. 

Plant  near  my  grave  a  willow  tree. 
I  love  its  weeping  branches  nigh  ; 

Its  wan,  sad  leaves  are  dear  to  me  ; 

And  light,  so  light,  its  shade  will  be 
Above  the  earth  where  I  must  lie. 

Among  other  versions  are  these  ; 

Dear  comrades,  when  I  come  to  die. 

Set  by  my  tomb  a  willow  tree  : 
I  love  those  leaves  that  grieve  and  sigh. 

And  their  pale  plumes  are  dear  to  me. 

And  very  light  that  shade  will  be 
Upon  the  earth  where  I  shall  lie. 

R.  M.  W.,  Chiswick. 

When  mine  among  the  graves  yon  see. 
Set  there,  my  friends,  a  willow,  weeping 

Its  leaves  beloved,  and,  sweet  to  me, 
Its  fountain  pale  of  foliage  sweeping. 
Then  think  me  glad,  and  happier  sleeping. 

To  know  how  light  its  shadows  be. 

W.  L.,  Upper  Tooting. 

Comrades,  whensoe'er  I  die, 

A  willow  set  my  grave  to  keep, 
I  love  its  soft,  pale  livery. 

And  droopinsr  boughs  that  seem  to  weep. 
And  lightly  will  its  shadow  lie 

On  the  ground  where  I  shall  sleep. 

H.  C,  Booking. 

When  I  am  dead,  dear  friends  of  m'ne. 

Beside  my  grave  a  willow  place  : 
I  love  its  weeping  leaves,  benign 

And  dear  to  me  its  pallid  grace. 

And  lightly  will  its  shadow  trace 
The  couch  of  earth  where  I  recline. 

C.  E.  H.,  Biohmond. 

Friends,  when  I  go  at  death's  behest. 
Plant  o'er  my  grave  a  willow  tree  ; 

I  love  its  downward-weeping  crest. 
Its  tender  green  is  sweet  to  me. 
Light  shall  its  shadow  ever  be 

Upon  the  earth  wherein  I  rest. 

A.  H.  W.,  Westward  Ho 

Friends,  when  the  grave  your  friend  shall  keep, 

Go  ye,  and  plant  a  willow  near, 
I  love  the  leaves  that  bend  and  weep, 

I  hold  their  pallor  gracious,  dear  ; 

Their  cradle  kind  shall  rock  the  bier 
Where — earth  to  earth — I,  too,  shall  sleep. 

T.  C,  Buxted. 

Old  friends  of  mine,  when  I  am  dead. 
And  in  the  churchyard  you  have  laid  me, 

A  willow  plant  beside  my  head. 
Whose  weeping  foliage  ne'er  affrayed  me 
The  tender  green  I  loved  shall  shade  me 

Whilst  sound  I  sleep  in  earth's  last  bed. 

W.  E.  G.  F.,  Richmond, 
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Good  my  friend-",  when  I  am  dead, 

Plant  a  willow  near  my  grave  : 
Sweet  to  me  its  drooping  head, 

For  its  pale,  soft  leaves  I  crave  ; 

Lightly  shall  its  shadow  wave 
O'er  the  earth  that  makes  my  bed. 

[P.  E.-H.,  Mablethorpe.] 

Beplies  received  also  from  :  E.  C.  M.,  Crediton  ;  E.  M.  A.,  Oxford  ; 
T.  L.,  London  ;  T.  S.,  Brighton  ;  E.  L.  C,  Bedhill  ;  C.  S  -M.,  Inver- 
ness ;  M.  F.  C,  Dorking  ;  M.  A.  D.,  Southampton  :  C.  J.  W., 
Shere  ;  C.  B.  F.,  Bagshot ;  E.  B.,  Liverpool ;  N.  M.,  Aberdeen  ; 
W.  W.,  Salisbury ;  A.  B.  B.,  Great  Malvern ;  L  K.,  Folkestone ; 
H.  B.  E.,  Bradford :  L.  M.  L.,  Stafford  ;  G.  H .  Uddington : 
A.  H.  B.,  London  ;  C.  M.  W.,  Meltham ;  P.  A.  K ,  Dalkeith ; 
a.  M.  W.,  Hull  :  F.  W.,  London  :  E.  S.  P.,  Tootinjr  ;  H.  H.  K., 
Warlingham  ;  F.  B.,  Cambridge  ;  C.  W.,  Sutton  ;  C.  E,  C,  Streat- 
ham ;  M.  A.  C,  Cambridge  :  T.  M.,  Oundle  ;  0.  0.,  Brighton  ; 
M.  S.,  London  ;  A.  M.  C,  Bristol  ;  E.  K.  E ,  Glasgow  ;  A.  V.  M, 
Guildford  :  W.  E.,  Nairn  ;  F.  H.  B.,  Portobello  ;  M.  G  B.,  Belfast  ; 
C.  H.  B.,  Belfast ;  J.  H.  C,  London  ;  E.  S.  H.,  Bradford  ;  P.  A.  B., 
Isleworth  :  P.  W.  E.,  Birkenhead  ;  L.  E.  N.,  Ashford  ;  F.  G  C, 
HnU  ;  J.  D  A.,  Ealing  :  J.  E.,  London  ;  D.  F.  H.,  London  :  E.  W., 
London  ;  E.  B.  J.,  London  ;  Miss  H.,  Twyford  ;  F.  W.,  London  ; 
and  T.  B.  (no  address  and  no  coupon). 


Prize  Competition  No.   15  (New  Series). 

Wb  offer  a  prize  of  a  gninea  this  week  to  the  best  set  of  mottoes 
to  be  placed  on  or  over  the  doors  of  (a)  a  dining-room,  (b)  a  musio- 
room,  ((•)  a  library,  and  (_d)  a  bed-room.  They  should  be  chosen 
from  English  authors  and  none  should  exceed  two  lines  in  length. 

EULES. 

Answers,  addressed  "Literary  Competition,  The  Academy,  4  3 
Chancery-lane.  W.C,"  must  reach  us  not  later  than  the  first  post 
of  Tuesday,  January  3.  Each  answer  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  coupon  to  be  found  in  the  first  column  of  p.  772  or  it  can- 
not enter  into  competition.  Competitors  sending  more  than  one 
attempt  at  solution  must  accompany  each  attempt  with  a  separate 
coupon  ;  otherwise  the  first  only  will  be  considered.  We  wish  to 
impress  on  competitors  that  the  task  of  examining  replies  is  much 
faolitated  when  one  side  only  of  the  paper  is  written  upon.  It  is 
«l80  important  that  names  and  addresses  should  always  be  given  : 
we  cannot  consider  anonymoua  answers. 

OoR  Spicial  Prize  Competitions. 
(^For  particular*  see  intide  page  of  corer.') 
Received  this  week  :  Boanerges,  Wyvern. 


New  Books  Received. 

[The»e   notes  on   some   of  the   New   Books   of  the   week   are 
preliminary  to  Reviews  that  may  follow.'\ 

The  Coubtier.  By  Couxt  Baldassabe  Castiglione. 

Said  Dr.  Johnson  :  "  Manners  are  best  learned  at  a  small 
Court.  You  are  admitted  with  great  facility  to  the  prince's 
company,  and  yet  must  treat  him  with  much  respect.  .  .  .  The 
best  book  that  ever  was  written  upon  good  breeding,  II 
Ciirtet/iano,  by  Castiglione,  grew  up  at  the  little  Court  of 
Urbino,  and  you  should  read  it."  Castiglione's  work  was  done 
into  English  by  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  in  1561.  It  is  nowput  forth 
in  the  "  Tudor  Translations  "  with  a  scholarly  introduction  by 
Prof.  Walter  Baleigh ;  and  the  book  has  the  solidity  and  grace 
peculiar  to  tbij  series.     (Nutt.     18s.  net.) 

Fifteen  Years  of  Spobt  and  Life. 

By  W.  a.  Baillie-Grohman. 
This  is  the  record  of  sport  enjoyed  by  the  author  in  visits, 
extending  over  fifteen  years,  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  North 
America.  "  Sport  such  as  I  enjoyed  in  the  seventies  and  early 
■frighties  is  no  longer  to  be  obtained — nothing  approaohiog  it." 
Mr.  Baillie-Orobman  is  a  connoisseur  of  antlers,  and  his  book  is 
ji  mine  of  facts  about  the  wapiti,  the  moose,  the  antelope  goat, 
and  other  splendid  game.  Home  of  the  author's  photographs, 
such  as  ' '  Civilisation's  Progress  :  Collecting  the  Last  Kelics  of 
the  Bisou  for  Fertiliser  Manufactories,"  and  an  astonishing 
photograph  of  a  "  Salmon  Eun  in  a  British  Columbia  River," 
are  of  grrat  interest.  Mrs.  Baillie-Qrohman  adds  a  chapter 
on  the  conditions   of  domestic  life   on    the    Slope,    with    its 


dependence  on  Chinese  servants,  &j.  The  |)ractical  issues  of 
fi'ontier  life  are  touched  up  throughout  the  book,  which  is  a 
matured  personal  record  that  will  not  disappoint  readers  of  the 
author's  earlier  works,  Tyrol  ami  the  Tyrolese,  Camps  in  the 
' Rockies,  &c.     (Horace  Cox.     15'.  net.) 

WiMBORNE  Minster  and  Chbistohtjrcii  Priory. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Perkins. 

This  new  volume  in  Messrs.  Bell's  "Cathedral"  series  gives  us 
descriptions  of  these  two  fine  Dorsetshire  churches — Wirabome 
Minster  and  Christcburch  Priory.  Both  houses  are  beautifully 
situated,  and  both  have  Norman,  or  partly  Normao,  naves.  As 
ia  the  other  volumes  in  this  really  excellent  series,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  good  photographic  illustration.  (Bell  &  Sons. 
Is.  6d.) 

Saint  Cecilia's  Hall.  By  David  Fraseb  Harris. 

Scotland  of  the  eighteenth  century  seems  to  be  attracting 
students.  The  Rev.  H.  G.  Graham's  Social  Life  of  Scotland,  re- 
viewed by  us  a  few  months  ago,  gave  much  information  about 
the  beginning  of  literary  and  musical  life  in  Edinburgh  ;  this 
book  amplifies  the  musical  history  of  the  city.  A  pleisant 
compilation  of  biographical  and  topographical  lore,  rightly 
produced  and  illustrated.     (Oliphant.) 

Monthly  Star  Maps.  By  Walter  B.  Blaikie. 

This  star-atlas  is  c  instructed  on  an  admirable  plan.  In  each 
map  half  the  heavens,  as  seen  from  Westminster  Bridge,  is 
depicted,  together  with  the  river  and  buildings  according  as 
the  reader  looks  up  or  down  the  river,  which  at  this  point  runs 
due  north  and  south.  The  pictorial  and  educiitiv.e  effects  are 
admirable.  The  time  selected  for  observation  is  the  first  of 
each  month,  at  10  p.m.     (Scottish  Provident  Institution.) 

Chatterton.  By  David  Masson. 

This  biography,  originally  issued  in  1S56  as  part  of  a 
volume  of  collected  essays,  is  now  r«-i8sued  by  itself  after 
having  been  for  a  long  tims  out  of  print.  As  in  Prof. 
Masson's  life  of  Milton,  the  reader  will  find  much  local 
and  collateral  lore,  much  patient  excavation.  (Hodder  it 
Stoughton.     63.) 

Richard  Holt  Hutton.  By  John  Hogben. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Hogben's 
monograph  on  the  late  editor  of  tte  Spectator  has  been  called 
for.  In  his  Preface,  Mr.  Hogbea  talks  of  the  question  (for  it 
has  been  mude  a  question)  whether  Mr.  Hutton  believed  in  the 
Diviue  birth  of  Christ,  and  answers  it  in  the  aifirma'ive. 
(Oliver  &  Boyd.) 


The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia. 


By  Louisa  8.  CobTEixo. 


Persian  poetry,  in  pages  adorned  with  red  filigree  borders 
and  illuminated  titles — the  whole  very  tasteful,  and  vaguely 
Persian,  to  the  eye.  To  this  new  edition  Mr.  Joseph  Jacob 
contributes  an  essay  on  Persian  poetry.  Those  who  wish  to 
know  Omar  Khayyam  and  Hafiz  in  relation  to  Persian  litera- 
ture, and  not  as  isolated  figures,  should  study  this  careful 
and  comely  little  book,  where  example  and  commentary 
abound.  Not  only  Omar,  "  the  Voltaire  of  Persia,"  but  Sadi, 
Attar,  Khakani,  the  Moolah  of  Rum,  and  Scheik  Feizi  a-e 
represented.     (Gibbings  &  Co.) 


In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  received : 

miscellaneous. 

Gwj-nn  (M.  L.),  A  Birthlay  Book (Methuen) 

Morgan  (W.  A.),  The  "Houss"  on  Sport (Gala  &  Polden)  21/9 

Demolins  (E.),  Boers  or  English  :  Who  are  in  the  Right? 

(Leadenhall  Press)    1/*) 

POETRY,  CEITiaiSM,  AND  BELLES  LBFTRES. 

Da'mon  (Charles),  Flower  and  Leaf (^chards) 

Ross  (Dingrrall),  Light  Wines  for  Christmas  and  After 

(Petferside  Press,  Dingwall)    1/0 

NEW   EDITIONS. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Pickwick  Papers,  with  Introduction  bj  Georpro  Gissin^. 

2  vols (Mettiuen)  each    6/3 

Masson  (David),  Chatterton :  A  Biography   (Hodder  &  Stoughton)    C/t> 

THEOLOGICAL  AND   BIBLICAL. 

Strong  (Augastus  H.).  Christ  in  Creation  and  Ethical  Mouisoi 

(Roger  Williams  Press,  I'hiladelphia,  U.S.A.) 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Commercial  Correspondence  in  German 'Pitman  A  Sons) 

Commercial  Correspondence  in  French  (Pitman  &  Sons; 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Commercial  English (Pitman  &  Sons) 

Cjmmercial  Correspondence  in  Shorthand    (Pitman  &  S  jos) 
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OATALOQUE8. 


WILLIAMS        &      NOBOATE, 
IMP0KTEB8  or  roRXioN  books, 

14.  HtarfvtU  StiMC  Oovttt  0«rd«a.  SO,  South  rratUrtok  St. 
Bdinbargh,  and  7.  Broad  Btnot,  Oxford. 

OATALOOirn  poat  Cne  on  appUeatfoo. 


"DAEDEKER'S      &     BAD  DELE  Y'S 

•^  TODRISTS*    GUIDE    BOOKa 

How  roily  detailed  CATALOGUE  Mot  pott  free  on  appUeatf  oo. 
DUIiAU  k  CO..  37,  Soao  Sqdau.  Lovdok.  W. 

BOOKS  WANTED.  — 259.  each  offered.— 
btevvOBon's  Ediiiliurffli,  1879— Teuuyiioii's  PoeoiB,  183() — 
SymondB's  Aseof  the  Pi^iiuts.  11^75— SymoDda'B  Euarg.  x  vols.. 
iaeo-8yinoutls*a  Skt'tcbrs  and  Stuilits  In  Italy.  187»— Inland 
Voywe,  1W«— Nfw  ArHt>iHn  Nights.  2  toIs,  188»— Hawbuc* 
Grauge,  lHi7— Wild  Waleii.  :J  vols.,  1862— Uonre's  Alps  in  }»'A— 
8crot'«*s  Salmon  Fishing,  1M3— Crowe's  Painting  in  Italy,  S 
Tola,  1964-71  — Kinii<lliitni>u8  :  an  Interlude.  IKC  Rare  Bookt 
Supiilied-nAKKK-S  ORKAT  BOOKSHOP.  BIRMlNfiHAM. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINQ  AND  PUBLISHING. 

EWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c. 
.«.-,  -KING.  SELL  *  RAILTON.  Limited,  high.claH 
Printon  and  Puhliflbers,  I'i,  Gougb  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  £.0.,  have  specially-built  Rotary  and  otherfastMachinee 
for  piintmg  illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-boilt 
Maohinea  lor  fast  folding  and  covering  8^  16,  24,  or  S3-page 
Jonroala  at  one  operation. 

Advloe  and  aniatanoe  given  to  anyone  withing  to  oommenoe 
R«w  Jouroala. 

Faoilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Officeafree.  Adver- 
tising and  PuDlishicK  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  **  Airicaniam.  London." 


N 


T  ITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman. 
J—*  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the 
British  Uuseum  Reading  Room,  Is  open  to  arrange  with 
Author  or  any  person  requiring  assistauoe  in  Literary  Re< 
search,  or  in  seeing  Work  through  the  Press.  Translations 
andertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. —Apply,  by 
letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas.  151.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


rpYPE-WRlTING.—  Authors*  MSS.,    Plays, 

L  Legal  and  Scieniifio  DicumeiitB,  4c.,  at  usual  rates. 
Translations  tn-m  and  iuio  Foreifiu  Languages. — W.  T.  Ci'RTia, 
It),  Ilairingay  Park,  Crouch  End,  London,  N. 


TYPE-WRITING   promptly  and  accurately 
done.     "''    —  '         "*-      "  —   •  ' 

Multi-Copies. 


done     lOd-   per  1,(KK)  words.  *  S/mplea  and  references. 
■A  duress,  MissE.  M..  18.  Mortimer  Cre8c«-nt,NW 


ESTABLISHED    lt»l. 

BIRKBEOK        BAN    K, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF    per   CENT.    INTEREST   allowed    on 
DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  en  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  mJnl- 

mnm  monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100.  I 

STOCKS,  SUARES.  and  ANNUITIEiJ  purchasea  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

Forthe  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  I 
on  deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £i.    | 

BIBKBECK   BUILDING   SOCIETT. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOBSB 

rOS  TWO  OUIKEAB   FEB  MONTH. 

BIBKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAKD 

FOB   FITS  BatU.IB08  FIR  H05TH. 


TJ  N  I  V  B  R  8  X  T  Y     of     WALES. 

MATRICULATION    E.XAMINATION.   KOO. 
Tlie  Unltcraitr  roiirt  will  ulioitly  appoint  M.VTKICDLA- 
TION  EXAMINERS  u  foUom;- 

bt'HJEtTD.  FRWEXT   EXAVIMIRS. 

Eniflisti  lAOgaiiffe^ 

and  tlie  Hutory  I  •Profeuor .'.  W.  Hal™.  MA. 

of  En«laud  and  (  ProfeiKr  J .  K.  LauRhton,  M.A. 

Wale. / 

M»lhem«tii-«  /*•'.  B.  Haj  w«r.l,  M.A..  F  R.8. 

L,,l_  /  E.  .s.  Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

I 'Professor  B.  A.  SoDneaichein.  M.A. 

Creek  -R.  D.  Hicks,  M.A. 

WeUh Professor  John  Rhys,  M.  A..  LL.D. 

Fi«ncll   H.  E.  Boitbon,  B..<>i.-L. 

German *ProfM8or  KunoMejer.  Ph.D..  M.A. 

Dynamlca "Profrtsor  G.  M.  Minohin.  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Chemlstrj  "H.  F.  Morloy,  n.ge.,  M.A. 

Botany   Professor  J.  Reynolds  Green,  D.Sc.,  F.R.8. 

The  Examiners  whos.  names  are  marked  with  a  *  hare  served 
for  the  full  period  of  three  years. 

Particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Registrak  of  the  University. 
Brecon,  to  whom  applications  must  be  sent  on  or  before 
January  80tli,  lifOo. 

IVOR  JAMES, 
Registrar  of  the  University  of  Wales,  Brecon. 

December,  1800. 


R 


OYAL     INDIAN    ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE.  Cooper's  HUl,  Staines. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  Engineer  for  em- 
ployment in  Europe.  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40 
Students  will  l)e  aamittetl  in  September,  low.  The  Secretary 
of  State  will  ofTer  them  for Comi>etition— Twelve  Appoiutmeuifi 
as  Assistant  Engineers  iu  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
Four  Appointmt'nts  as  Assistwot  Superintendents  in  the 
Teleeraphs  OejMirtment,  Ore  in  the  Accountants'  Branch 
P.W.D.,  and  One  in  the  Traffic  Department  Indian  Stale 
Railway,— For  particulars  apply  to  Secretaky  at  College. 


MUDIB'S    LIBRARY 

(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED  AND  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE 

(Over  600  pages,  8vo,  bound  in  green  cloth) . 

All  the  Principal  Works  in  Circulation  at 

the  Library 

ARRANQED  under  SUBJECTS. 

Forming  ayComprflu-nnri'   Guide  to   Notable 
I  PMieations  in  most  Branchet  of 

Literature, 

I  Books  of  Permanent  Interett  on  Political 
!  and  Social  Topics,  the  Abmy.  Navy, 
i     Arts,     Science,     Philosophy,     Spobt, 

Theology,    History,    Biosbaphy,    and 

Fiction.        p,,^.  ,,_  g^_ 


The  BIRKBECK  ALUAHAOK.  vlth full  putlcnUn,poat  dee 
FBAN0I8  RATEN80ROFT,  Manager. 


'♦THE  ACADEMY" 
LITERARY  COMPETITIONS. 

New  Series.    No.  i5. 

All  readeri  attempting  thu  toeek't 
Competition  {deteribed  fully  on  page 
771)  mutt  eut  out  thii  Coupon 
and  tnclote  it  with  their  reply. 


Also  a  FOREIGN  CATALOQUE,  contain- 
ing Books  in  French,  German,  Italian, 
Bdssian,  and  Spanish. 

HEADY    JANUARY,     1900. 
Price   Is.  6d. 

MCTDIE'S     LIBRARY, 

30-34,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

2il,  Brnmpton  Road  ;  nnd 
48,  Qaeen  Victoria  Street,  London. 


F.  Y.  WHITE  &  GO.'S  LIST. 


In  cloth  gilt,  price  Cs.  eaeh. 

THE  BOND  of  BLACK. 

3ni  Kdition.  Hy  WILLIAM  LE  QUEUX, 

A  VOYAGE  at  ANCHOR. 

By  CLARK  RUSSELL. 

THE   STEPMOTHER. 

2nd  Edition.  By  MrB.  ALEXANDER. 

THE  FOLLY  of  ALISON. 

By  FLOREXCE  MARRTAT. 

A   LOWLY   LOVER. 

By  FLORENCE  WAEDKN. 

WHAT  a  WOMAN  WILL  DO. 

By  LUCAS  CLEEVE  (Mrs.  Howard  Kingsoote), 

ANNIE  0'  the  BANKS  o'  DEE. 

By  GORDON  STABLES,  E.N. 
lu  cloth  Kilt,  price  Ss.,  Iltnstrated. 

A   SAILOR'S   BRIDE. 

By  GUY  BOOTHBY. 

In  cloth  gilt,  price  38.  6d.  each.  Illustrated. 
SOUTH  AFRICAN   8T0RT. 

JOHN  AMES,  Native  GomiLissioner. 

A  Romance  of  the  Matabele  Rising. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFOBD,. 

THE  REVENGE  of  VALERIE. 

By  HUMS  NISBBT. 


Now  Ready,  in  Illustrated  Paper  Cover,  Is. 
Fifteenth  Year  of  Publication. 

WINTER'S  ANNUAL. 

THE  SOLDIER  and  the  LADY. 

3rd  Edition.       By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 


F.   V.   WHITE   &   CO., 
U,  Bedford  Street,   Strand,  W.C. 


MR.    SPBNOER'S    NEW    VOLUME. 

Now  ready,  Svo,  cloth,  price  18s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY. 

Vol.  II. 

Revised   and   Enlarged  Edition,  by 
HERPERT  SPENCER. 


London:  Wiluaus  t  Nobgits,  14,  Henrietta  St.,  W.C. 


BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

Mo.  lull. — JANI:AUV,  li.iii S».  CO. 

BusH-TBACKiHG :  I.,  by  Hugh  Clifford, — SEvnrrr 
7zx«s  iT  Westmihbtib:  III.— a  Colo  Dat  iir  Mtn- 
CiHABA.— LoED  Jim,  by  Joseph  Conrad.  — Geoboe 
SEr.wTif*B  Letters,  by  G.  8.  Street, — A  Lioht  or 
Othek    Datb.  —  The    VicroBiAB    Drama.  — "Who 

RlDETH     VPOK     THE     WlSGe     OF     THE     WlKD." — THE 

Old  Tavebn  Life  op  Loirnoir,  by  '*  Hare  Court." — 
The  War  Operatiohs  jit  South  Apbica.  With 
Maps.— B»m»u  Poiici  i»  South  Afbica. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  *  SON!<,  EDuraoEaa  Ai>D  Loeook. 


PORTRAIT    SUPPLEMENTS    TO    "THE    ACADEMY. 


T/ie  following  have  ajipeartd,  lome  of  the   numovra  containing  them  can  Hill  he  obtained ;  or  Complete  Sett 

may  be  had  separately  for  3s.  6d. : — 


BEN  JONSON. 

JOHN   KEATS. 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 

TOM  HOOD. 

THOMAS  GRAY. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 

LEIGH   HUNT. 


LORD  MACAULAY. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
S.  T.   COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES  LAMB. 
MICHAEL  DRAYTON. 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 
SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
EDMUND  WALLER. 
WILKIE  COLLINS. 
JOHN  MILTON. 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 
CHARLES   DARWIN. 
ALFKED,  LORD  TENNYSON. 
HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONG- 
FELLOW. 
ANDREW  MARVELL. 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
PEKCY  BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 
CHARLES  DICKENS.  I 


JONATHAN   SWIFT. 
WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE 

THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
SIR  RICHARD  STEELE. 
ALEXANDER  POPE. 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
FRANCIS  BACON. 
HENRIK  IBSEN. 
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